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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, for a 
great country, the father of all modern republics, the genius of 
which is our glory and has been the inspiration of all liberty- 
loving people round the world. We thank Thee for that provi- 
dence which has shaped and guided our destiny from its begin- 
ning, and which has brought us through every great trial laid 
upon us, foreign or domestic, and made us stronger as American 
citizens. Be with us now, we beseech Thee, in the great trial 
through which we are passing not only for our own preservation 
but for the preservation of humanity in its quest for a purer, 
higher, nobler civilization. For Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory, forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 2, 1917, 
was read and approved. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a funeral oration 
delivered by Hon. John F. Philips, of Kansas City, Mo., a former 
Member of this House, at the funeral of Hon. Francis M. Cock- 
rell, who represented Missouri in the United States Senate for 
30 years. It has just been called to my attention, otherwise I 
would have asked it before. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] asks unanimous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a speech made by Hon. John F. Philips, a former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the State of Missouri, 
about Gen. Francis Marion Cockrell, who served 30 years in the 
United States Senate from Missouri, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, - 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp the speech made yesterday by the President 
at the Confederate reunion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN] asks unanimous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a speech made yesterday by the President of the United 
States to the Confederate veterans. Is there objection? 

There was no daa 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing an address delivered 
by Hon. Frank CLARK, Member of the House of Representatives 
from Florida, at Arlington, on Sunday last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Du- 
PRÉ] asks unanimous conseut to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing the correspond- 
ence between Mr. G. H. Thompson, a patriotic citizen of Colorado 
and myself, and the acknowledgement by the President of this 
man’s patriotic devotion in giving three sons to the service of 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record on prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on prohibi- 
tion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the same subject about 
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which the gentleman from Wisconsin will extend his remarks— 
prohibition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman’s remarks be on the 
same side of the question? [Laughter.] . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask A consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota Mr. KNUT- 
son] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the subject of the gentleman’s extension of remarks? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is an account of the new method used in 
Minnesota to stimulate subscriptions for the liberty bonds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting a short letter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech of Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, on the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr DILL] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of food production 
in California. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp. Is there ob- 
jection? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recond by inserting a patriotic 
poem entitled“ Buy a Liberty Bond.” 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in Fos Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record on the espionage bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing an original 
poem on Gen. Grant. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a document (H. Doc. No. 167) a letter from Hon. 
George E. Adams, of Chicago, a former Member of thig House, 
touching the financial system. It is not a long letter, and I 
would like to have it printed as a document. < 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] 
asks unanimous consent to have printed as a House document 
a letter by Hon. George E. Adams, an ex-Member of Congress 
from Chicago, on certain financial subjects. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp a poem entitled “A War Mono- 
logue,” by Gen. SHERWOOD, a Member of the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CHAND- 
LER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a poem entitled “A War Monologue,” by Gen. SHER- 


woop, of Ohio. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the food question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the food 
question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing some suggestions 
made by the superintendent of schools of Lakewood, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a speech made by 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Srecer, in New York City, 
May 30, on the one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the 
birth of Old Glory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Powers, by unanimous consent, was given leaye of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of illness. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS (S. DOC. NO. 48). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was ordered 
printed und referred to the Committee on the Library: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
report of the Commission of Fine Arts for the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1916, With accompanying illustrations. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WuHire Hotse, June 2, 1917. 


ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. WEBB, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, pre- 
sented a conference report on the bill H. R. 291, the espionage 
bill, for printing in the Recorp under the rule. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 1816. 

Mr. MANN. Task for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, which is the 
call of committees, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that no quorum is present. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and nine Memhers present, not 
á quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed and the Sergeant at Arms ordered 
to notify absentees. 

The clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Farr Kennedy, R. I. Rowland 
Ashbrook Fess Kettner Scott, Pa. 
Barkley Fields Key, Ohio Scully 
Borland Fisher Kincheloe N Sells 
Britten Fitzgerald Kreider Shallenberger 
Bruckner lynn Lea, Cal. Sloan 
Campbell, Kans. Fordney pte Smith, Mich. 
Capstick oss Lobec Snyder 
rew Francis McAndrews Stafford 
Clark, Pa. Fuller, III. McClintic Sullivan 
Costello Gallivan McCormick wift 
Currie, Mich. Garland McCulloch Talbott 
Dale, N. Y. Garner McKenzie Tin 
Da vis Graham, Pa. Madden Vare 
Dempsey Gray, N. J. Maher Volstead 
walt Hamill Martin, III. Waldow 
Dixon ~ Heyes ason Walsh 
Dooling Hii Mays Ward 
-Drukker Howard Mor; Welty 
Dunn Hull, Iowa Mo White, Ohio 
Dyer Ireland Overmyer Williams 
Eagan Johnson, Wash. Faigo 
Estopinal Kearns Parker, N. Y. 
Fairchild, G. W. Kennedy, Iowa Powers 


The SPEAKER. On this call 336 Members have answered to 
their names. a quorum. S 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


THE ORPHAN BRIGADE: 


Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have incorporated jn 
my remarks a short history of the Confederate Orphsn Brigade 
in Peace and War, written by Adjt. Thomas D. Osborne. The 
article is as follows: 


KENTUCKY “ORPHAN BricApr”—A SKETCH or ITS WAR AND PEACE 
RECORD, 


; [By Adjt. Thomas D. Osborne.] 

At the approaching United Confederate Veteran Reunion in Washing- 
ton; June 4-8, Kentucky will furnish a prominent figure, the Orphan 
Brigade, a body of soldiers with what is probably an unparalieled record. 

When the war began Kentucky tried to be neutral, but neutrality was 
violated and many Kentuckians decided to fight for the South; the 
famous Camp Boone was formed near the Kentucky line a few miles 
north of Clarksyille, Tenn. Fifty companies from 84 counties In Ken- 
tucky enlisted. These composed the larger part of the First Kentucky, 
or better known “Orphan Brigade,” made up of the Second, Fourt 
Fifth, Sixth, and Ninth Kentucky Infantry, Byrnes’s, Cobb's, an 
Graves's batteries of artillery. 

NOTABLES. 

Jefferson Davis, who, like Abraham Lincoln, was a Kentuckian, called 
this brigade the “seed corn of the Confederacy.” Lincoln had two 
brothers-in-law in this command. Both were killed in battle. 

This organization furnished the Confederacy 1 cabinet officer (secre- 
tary of war), 1 congressman, 2 war governors (1 killed at Shiloh, the 
only governor who lost his life in battle), 1 lleutenant general, 1 major 
general, 2 division chiefs of artillery, 4 brigadier generals, and 15 
colonels. This was only a part of the crop from the“ seed corn?“ Two 
members declined commissions as brigadier generals. Their blood was 
shed on the soil of every Southern State, and their graves are scattered- 
from Richmond, Va., to El Paso, Tex. They fought as infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, and marines (Gen. W. B. Haldeman, their present commander, 
after the Battle of Chickamauga was made a midshipman and with 
five others served for a brief time in the Confederate Navy. returning 
to the Orphan Brigade in 1864, taking part in the subsequent engage- 


ments, and was paroled with it at Washington, Ga.). 
i The main engagements of the Orphan Brigade on land were as fól- 
ows: 

8 BATTLES. 

Abbeville, Ackworth, Adairville, Altoona, Alpine, Athens, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Bacon Creek, Balls Ferry, Bardstown, Barnesvi le, Baton 
Rouge, Bear Creek, Beech Grove, Benson Ridge, Bentonville, Big Black 
River, Big Creek Gap, Big Hill, Big Shanty, Boonville, Bowling Green, 
Brandon, uzzards Roost, Calhoun, Camden, Canton, Cartersville, Cass- 


ville, Champion Hill, Chattahoochie River, Chattanooga, Chicamauga, 
obs Mill, Columbus, Corinth, Crows Valley, Dallas, Dalton, Decatur, 
Dover, Dug Creek Gap, Eatonton, Entrenchment. Creek, Ezra Church, 
Flat Creek, Flint River, Fort Donelson, Gordons Mill, Hartsville, Hick- 
ory, Hillsboro, Hudson Place, Ishams Ford, Iuka, Jackson, Jonesboro, 
Kenesaw, Kingston,,La Fayette, Lee and Gordons Mills, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Manassas, Manchester, Marletta, McDonough, McLemore Cove, Mill 
Creek Gap, Missionary Ri e, Murfreesboro, New Ho: Church, New 
Market, Okolona, Peachtree Creek, Picketts Mill, Pine Mountain, Ponder 
Spring, Pumpkinville Creek, Reed Oak, Reeds Bridge, Resaca, Ringgold, 
Rockyface Ridge, Rossville, Shiloh, Snake Creek Gap, Spring “lace, 
Sumter, Taylor Ridge, Tilton, Tunnel Hill, Tupela, Utoy Creek, Vicks- 
burg, Waynesboro, Whippoorwill Creek. 
FAME’S TRUMPET. 

Leading military men and scientific writers have commented on the 
conduct of the Urphan Brigade as follows: 8 x 

“On May 7, 1864 the brigade marched ont of Dalton 1,140 strong. 
In the subsequent 120 days the brigade was almost continuous! n 
action or on the march. In this period the men of this command re- 
ceived 1,860 deaths or hospital wounds, the dead counted as wounds and 
but one wound counted for each visitation of the hospital. At the end 
of this time there were less than 50 men who had not been wounded 
during the 120 days. There were 240 men left for duty. 

“A research into the history of warlike exploits has failed to show 
me any endurance to the worst trials of war surpassing this.” (Dean 
N. S. Shaler, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 

Scientific ‘estimate: “The record of the Orphan Brigade has never 
been surpassed. (Dr. Philip Combs Knapp. in Essay on Endurance.) 

Best: “The Orphan Brigade is the best in the Confederacy.” (Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston.) 

A cavalry verdict: “ The truest and hardest fighting command in the 
Confederate army.” (Gen. W. H. Jackson. 

After winning all army prizes: The Orphan Brigade is especially 
entitled to commendation for soldierly appearance, steadiness of march- 
ing, and an almost perfect accuracy every detail.” (Maj. Gen. T. C. 

ndman. 

The Hundred Days’ Battle.—-“ The Orphan Brigade obeyed all com- 
mands; the 100 days were days of battle; the silent skies looked down 
on north Georgia, a solid battle field; the streams were red with tho 
blood of two armies.” (Gen. William B. Bate.) 

After Bloody Friday Fight, at Murfreesboro.—‘ My poor Orphan 
Brigade! They have cut it to pieces.” (Gen. John C. Breckinridge.) 


REUNIONS. 


Lieut. Gen. Buckner, organizer of this brigade, remained with his 
men—when Gens. Floyd and Pillow left—and made the first surrender 
of the war, at Fort Donelson, February 15, 1862, and he made the last 
surrender, May 15, 1865, to n. E. S. R. Canby, in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department. The last man killed in the war was a member of 
the Orphan Brigade, Oscar Doyle, in an engagement April €9, 1865, 
several days after the surrender of Gens. Lee and Johnston. 

The brigade has held reunions for over a third of a century, com- 
manded by Lieut. Gen. S. B. Buckner, Brig. n. J. II. wis, Capt. 
John H. Weller, Capt. Sam H. Buchanan, vate William B. Haldeman, 

resent commander, Beginning with Gen. Lewis, each commander has 
Been elected for life. At the election of Gen. Lewis, Thomas D, 
Osborne, the present adjutant, was elected adjutant for life. 
The lamented Adjt. Gen. George Moorman, creator of the United 
nization, was connected with the Orphan 
. M. Moorman, being brigade commissary. 


Confederate Veterans’ Or 
Brigade, his father, Maj. 
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BRECKINRIDGE BADGE. 

In honor of Gen. J. C. Breckinridge, who, after serving as Vice 
President of the United States, left his t and a six-year term ay the 
Senate Chamber to command the Orphah Brigade, Gen. Haldeman had 
panoa on E badges for this reunion a metal-framed portrait of 

reckinri 


The brigade will be guests of Gen. Haldeman, at — 1 Varnum, 
through the Washington reunion. The de at 
‘Washington, Ga., y 6, 1865. Since the war o 1861-18 a Ust of 
the men, members of the Orphan Bri eat. i who have filled important 
official tions—Federal, State, coun clity—would more 
— t. can be mnia a — suc as thi a Sta = ambas- 

ors, ors, ors, an resentatives in Congress have been 
chosen fom tt the roll of the Orphan an Brigade and have served with honor 


and credit the constituencies that 

Cut in stone in almost every cemet in 8 are these words 
of Theodore O'Hara, who was with the han Brigade, serving on the 
staf of Gen. John C. Breckinridge: 


On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivoune of the dead. 


The valor of the Orphan Brigade in the Civil War stands 
alongside that of the Iron Brigade of the Federal Army. The 
Orphan Brigade was composed originally of about 6,000 men. 
It arrived at Dalton, Ga., in the spring of 1864, but a little over 
1,100 strong, and 120 Jays of almost continuous battle reduced 
the number to about 250 effective men. That brigade was first 
commanded by John C, Breckenridge, a former Vice-President 
of the United States, and was called the Orphan Brigade be- 
cause it was almost continuously fighting within the Federal 
375 and because nearly all its commanders were killed in 

attle. 

There is only a remnant of these brave volunteer sons of 
Kentucky left now. They fought four desperate years against 
overwhelming odds under the stars and bars, but when the war 
was over they sorrowfully furled the conquered banner and, re- 
turning home, became good citizens, as they were brave soldiers. 

They are now in this Capital City in annual reunion, with 
their battle-torn flags lovingly entwined with the Stars and 
Stripes, marching down Pennsylvania Avenue to the inspiring 
strains of Dixie and the Star-Spangled Banner. [Applause.] 

This city and this Congress bid them welcome in the name of 
a united and indivisible Union. [Applause.] 

This Union has no more devoted adherents than these heroic 
old veterans of the thinned and thinning remnant of the Orphan 
Brigade. They are men of the highest ideals and loftiest cour- 
age, and to-day would lay down their lives for the preservation 
of this Union. All of them, like many in this House, have 
crossed over the crest of the great human divide and are pass- 
ing along down on the other side. Soon the lengthening evening 
shadows of their mortal lives will deepen into the darkness of 
eternal night. I trust when dissolution comes the immortal 
spirit of each of them will be wafted on angel wings to the land 
of perpetual sunshine and perfect rest. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committeé of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
8971) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 

- appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments on 
account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 4188) tọ provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products, had in- 
sisted upon its amendments, had requested a conference with 
the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments, and 
had appointed Mr. Gorre, Mr. Surrn of South Carolina, Mr. 
Smiru of Georgia. Mr. Pace, and Mr. Kenyon as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate; 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918. and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution te permit the Secretary of 
War to erect temporary buildings in the Smithsonian grounds. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution: 

Tiouse concurrent resolution 11. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the statue of Sequoyah, presented by the State of Oklahoma, to be 
placed in Statuary Hall; is accepted in 


honored them. 


e name of the United States, 


and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to the State for Baer con- 


tribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, ill us 
for his dis 


tinguished civic services. 
nd. That a copy of these resolutions, e eee and duly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the governor of O 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval 
Establishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, for printing under 
the rules. . 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present herewith a confer- 
ence report upon the bill (H. R. 11) making appropriations for 
the sundry civil expenses of the Government fo” the fiscal year. 
ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, for printing under 
the rules. 

CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the Cal- 

endar for Unanimous Consent. 


STATUE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
House joint resolution 70, authorizing the erection on the public 
grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of James 
Buchanan, a former President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass House joint resolution 70, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the House joint resolution which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
te, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant permission to 
the trustees designated in the will of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston 
for the erection of a memorial to James Buchanan, a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, on public grounds of the United States 
in the ov of Washin D. C., in the southern rtion of Meridian 
Hill Park, een fteenth, Sixteenth, W, and clid Strets NW.: 
Provided, "That the design and location of said memorial and the 
plan for the rane as oe the grounds connected with its site shall 

approved by the Commission of Fine Arts, and that the United 
States shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of said memorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered ‘as ordered. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California objects, and 
the Chair appoints the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHT- 
cum] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] to take 
their place as tellers. - The question is on ordering a second on 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—nayes 129, 
noes 87. 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland has 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Minnesota has 20 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to make any 
speech upon this subject. This resolution passed the House at 
the last session of Congress. It is to provide for a monument to 
James Buchanan, a former President of the United States. The 
money is provided for the monument by the will of Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnston, deceased, of Maryland. James Buchanan was 
elected from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In a few minutes. Mrs. Harriet Lane 
Johnston, as I stated, in her last will and testament provided 
$100,000 for the erection of a monument in the city of Washing- 
ton to James Buchanan. The bequest runs out in March of next 
year, and unless we pass this resolution and provide for the 
erection of the monument within that time the money will revert 
to the family. The location has been fixed at Meridian Hill 
Park. It has been settled by the Fine Arts Commission. The 
statue has already been designed by Mr. Hans Sehuler, an artist 
of the city of Baltimore. I do not think that there is much 
that I can say to the House about James Buchanan that is not 
fully known. Everyone knows his history and his administra- 
tion, and this monument will not cost the Government one dollar. 
It is absolutely provided for. Every provision is made and the 
resolution ought to pass, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 
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Mr. MANN. How soon does this money have to be expended 
before it reverts to the estate? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. | Unless the resolution is passed by March 
of next year it lapses. 

Mr. MANN. Who gets the money if it is not used for this 

urpose? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I understand it goes to the family. I do 
not know to what member. It goes back to the estate. : 

Mr. MANN. Some one told me that it would go to some mem- 
ber of the family who is very much in need of the money, and I 
wondered if the gentleman knew. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. I think it reverts to the estate. I 
have not heard anything of that kind. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the Commission of Fine Arts consented 
to this location? : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Commission of Fine Arts has selected 
the location in the Meridian Hill Park, and they have made 
every provision for it and have provided for a large basin to 
be erected in front of the statue. 

Mr, RAKER. About what is this monument to cost? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. One hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. RAKER. And it will be an ornament? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely. The whole thing is left to 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and they have decided upon the 
monument and the location. 

Mr. RAKER. Who is the designer of the monument? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Hans Schuler, a young artist in the city 
of Baltimore, a very good man, a most excellent artist, selected 
by the commission. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague IMr. LINTHI- 
cum] stated all the essential facts in connection with this reso- 
lution, but there was so much confusion in the House that a 
number of gentlemen did not hear him, 

At least, sir, I assume they did not hear him because of the 
number of Members who asked for information on the points 
he had just plainly stated. Now, the facts are that Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnson, niece of the late James Buchanan, left a $100,000 
bequest for the purpose of erecting a memorial of some sort 
to her uncle in the city of Washington. The only part that 
the Government has been called upon to play in the matter 
is to provide the site for the monument. It was brought to the 
committee of which I have the honor of being the chairman 
and was very carefully considered by that committee. I my- 
self raised the question of the form of the monument. I 
thought, as I believe my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
thinks, that we were getting most too many bronze effigies in 
the city of Washington, too many figures of men; that we were 
making too many futile efforts to keep some people from 
plunging into oblivion, where a good many of them are entitled 
to rest; and therefore I suggested that there should be a differ- 
ent form given to this design from that which was usually 
~ accepted, which you might consider the conventional design, 
of a man standing on a pedestal. So it is now the purpose 
to develop that region that has been selected by the- Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, which has power over such matters, to em- 
bellish it by fountains and other ornamentations of that sort, 
which will add tremendously to the beauty of the landscape. 
It does not cost the Government anything except the privilege 
of locating it upon public land. It will be a great ornament to 
Meridian Hill. It will be a refreshing delight to all the peo- 
ple of Washington in the hot summer days, and to Members, 
when you work here during the summer considering bills call- 
ing for an unusual amount of taxation, to go up Sixteenth 
Street and see the play of that beautiful fountain; and I 
hope, in our own interest and in order to develop the delights 
of a summer’s sojourn in Washington, that every Member of the 
House will vote for this bill. I think it passed unanimously 
before. I do not remember that there was any opposition to it. 
It was unanimously reported by the committee that considered 
it, and I hope you are going to approve the verdict of the com- 
mittee, which was that the bill should pass. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am certainly only 
one of many who are very much amazed that it is proposed to 
pass this bill at this time. When this Congress was convened 
in extraordinary session April 2 last, the query at once arose, 
What shall be considered in the extra session of Congress? 
Shall there be legislation exclusively upon war subjects or shall 
there be legislation upon general subjects? It was a patriotic 
call of the country that Congress should focus its attention 
upon those measures which were absolutely necessary for the 
conduct of the war. It was the opinion of all Members whom I 
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heard express any opinion at all that Congress should confine 
itself to the consideration of the necessary and essential war 
measures. There are many measures of public concern, of gen- 
eral interest to the United States, in which many Members of 
this House are rightfully interested, that ought to receive early 
consideration if general legislation at all is to be attempted. 
While I have no means of inside information, yet I am reliably 
informed that the Democratic caucus at the outset of this 
extra session passed a hard-and-fast rule that there should not 
be taken up for consideration any but war measures. Here, 
Mr. Speaker, we find brought up this morning a measure that in 
no sense can be considered a war measure. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can the gentleman conceive of a more peace- 
ful subject for legislation than the one we have before us this 
morning? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, I confess James Buchanan 
did everything he possibly could to prevent the United States 
from entering into war more than 50 years ago at least to 
prevent the northern part of the United States from preparing 
any defense against the gathering storm. But that is past his- 
tory, and let it be put to one side. I appeal to the Democrats 
of this House and ask them when they vote in a few minntes 
to realize that they are deciding whether we are going to take 
up general legislation or whether we are not. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? á 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will be very pleased to yield. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman tell me how Congress can 
prevent, without violating its own rules, the consideration of a 
proposition which comes up as this comes up? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, the House by its rules and 
by a general agreement can, of course, carry out a program of 
legislation or avoid a program of legislation; it can effectuate 
a gentleman's agreement that is just and fair. We had the same 
thing in 1911. There was no general legislation during the 
entire extra session of Congress excepting on one subject. We 
have had the same thing in other extra sessions. For instance. 
during extra sessions called to revise the tariff, it would be 
agreed to consider a tariff bill only and nothing else was con- 
sidered. I want to say to the Democratic part of this House, 
and I say this to you in the most friendly spirit, if you insist 
on passing this, I submit that to do so will violate the faith 
of the House pledged to consider only war measures. Now, 
the two branches of the House are about equally divided. It 
seems to me to be of the utmost value to the country that we 
start the session with harmony, that we carry on our work in 
harmony, and that when we shall have concluded our work we 
shall go to the country in harmony. [Applause.] Harmony 
can not be served by passing such a piece of general legislation 
as this, uncalled for and not needed in the country’s service. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
idea of haying this passed at this time is that this bequest ex- 
pires in March. If we wait until December, then very likely 
we will not get it through, and we will lose the monument. It 
is a magnificent gift and no harm can be done. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is a most astounding 
statement. If his proposition, has the merit the gentleman 
thinks it has, let me say to him that Congress will convene on the 
first of next December and remain in session for many, many 
months, and this resolution can then be passed in a very short 
period of time. If it lacks merit and can not pass in four 
months, then why try to jam it through now willy-nilly when we 
are gathered here for the purpose of considering and legislating 
for the welfare of our country. We certainly are not here for 
the purpose of considering whether or not to permit the members 
of a family to erect a monument to one of its deceased members, 
whoever the deceased may be. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would the gentleman be willing to con- 
fine it to war measures and vote on war measures absolutely? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have done that so far, and I 
have been heartily in favor of that proposition. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How about the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have not reached that yet. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How will the gentleman vote on that? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is a bridge we will cross 
when we come to it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman should answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman can not get me 
away from considering the malicious features of this proposition 
by asking me about something else and totally different. 
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Mars with Mr. IRELAND. 

r. Maner with Mr. Kearns. 

r. SULLIVAN with Mr. PAIGE, 

. BRUCKNER with Mr. HILL, 

. Drxon with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. FLYNN with Mr. Davis. 

. Garner with Mr. HAWLEY. 

. KINCHELOE with Mr. DRUKKER, 

. Lopeck with Mr. GRIEST. 

. MeCiintic with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

. Carew with Mr. Powers. 

. Dooma with Mr. Mason. 

. Rucker with Mr, DUNN. 

Haul with Mr. Fess. 

. Martin of Illinois with Mr McCentoce. 
. GALLIVAN with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. CaANTRILL with Mr. SNYDER. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 
Crank of Florida with Mr. Furrer of Illinois. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, is this a call of the House? 

The SPEAKER. No. F 

Mr. HAWLEY. I was out during the progress of the roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 

Mr. BLACKMON. I was at the door. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I am paired with 
Mr. Krennepy of Rhode Island. I want to withdraw my vote 
and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Taduk, and he answered 
“ Present,” > 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Thereupon (at 1 o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Thursday, June 7, 1917, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting an estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for mate- 
rials and miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doe. No. 168) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the Postmaster General submitting an 
estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for shipment of sup- 
plies, Postal Service, payable from the postal revenues for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 169) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War submitting 
additional estimates of appropriation required for the service 
of the fiscal year ending June 80. 1918 (H. Doc. No. 170); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the resolution (S. J. Res. 70) relating to the service 
of certain retired officers of the Army, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 72), which said joint 
resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 4874) to expedite and 
simplify designations under the stock-raising homestead law; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 4875) as to medals of 
honor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4876) to ex- 
patriate citizens who leave the United States to evade registra- 
tion or selective draft; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4877) to prohibit the return of citizens 
who leave the United States to evade registration or selective 
draft; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
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By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 4878) providing for ap- 


| peals from decisions of the Secretary of the Interior; to the 


Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 4891) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the pensions of widows, minor chil- 
dren, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc, and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 4879) granting a pension 
to Lindsey Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 4880) granting an increase 
of pension to William S. Rosborough; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4881) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 4882) granting an increase of 
pension to William A. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 4883) granting an increase 
of pension to Christopher D. Winters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 4884) granting a pension to 
Ella Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 4885) granting a pension to 
Catherine Gardner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 4886) granting an increase of 
pension to William R. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (II. R. 4887) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Pack; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4888) granting a pension to 
E. Fay Lowry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4889) granting a pension to Mrs. Har- 
riet Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 4890) granting a pension 
to Anna M. Barrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. í 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the National As- 
sociation of Piano Merchants of America, favoring the Stephens- 
Ashurst bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also (by request), petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Bellflower, and citizens of Union Star, all of the State of 
Missouri, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John P. Boyle, of Gardner, Kans., favoring 
resolution relative to freedom of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, of Galesburg, Ill., relative to levying 
war tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Virginia Association of Colleges and Schools 
for Girls, relative to protection for morals of young men in train- 
ing camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of International Shingle Weavers’ Union of 
America, relative to investigation of bomb throwing in San 
Francisco in July, 1916; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Division of Rhode Island, Sons of Vet- 
erans, United States Army, favoring universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Essex County (N. J.) Socialist Party and 
National Woman's Party of New York, favoring suffrage amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of the State of Missouri, favoring national prohi- 
bition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Petition of C. A. Hughes, R. H. 
Oman, and many citizens of Columbus, Ohio, favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Men’s Bible Class, Indianola Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of Columbus, Ohio, favoring the prohibition of 
the liquor business as a war measure and opposing war tax on 
same; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Also, petition of residents of Columbus, Ohio, favoring prohibi- f- 


tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petitions of citizens of Jamaica, Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York City, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of New York, 
protesting against any kind of prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of churches, Sunday 
schools, public-school teachers and pupils, and sundry private 
individuals of Mahoning, Trumbull, and Ashtabula Counties, 
Ohio, urging prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors as 
a means of conserving the manhood, womanhood, and childhood 
of the Nation, and preserving its foodstuffs; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of George Mitchell and 125 
others, of Lapeer, Mich., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. D. D. Campbell and 50 others, of Fair- 
grove; faculty of Michigan State Normal College, of Ypsilanti; 
Rev. F. T. Kyle; Erskine Methodist Protestant Church, of Bad 
Axe; A. G. West-and 10 others, of Columbiaville; Albert S. Volz 
and 2 others, of Pigeon; congregation of Gratiot Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Fort Huron; congregation of Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Sandusky; Rey. E. F. Hildebrand and 25 
other residents of Mayville; and Woman's Christian Temperance 
Unibn of Lapeer County, all in the State of Michigan, favoring 
the- prohibition of the liquor business as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of members and friends 
of the National Woman’s Party in mass meeting at Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York City, demanding the passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony national wonaan-suffrage amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Retail Hardware Association of 
Argos, Ind., opposing the Hardwick amendment to the Federal 
reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Travel Club of America, New York City, N. V., 
signed by Henry Collins Walsh, president, favoring the retire- 
ment of Col. David L. Brainard as a brigadier general; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Cloak & Suit Co., of New York, 
signed by S. G. Rosenbaum, president, favoring the daylight- 
saving bills recently introduced in Congress; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brewer Bag Co., of New York, favoring 
resolution No. 73 of the House of Representatives, protesting 
against British censorship and interference of American trade 
and shipping; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City, N. Y., urging the enlarging and continuation of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Bureau of War-Risk Iinsurance; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Mailer’s Union No. 6 of the International 
Typographical Union of New York City, opposing increase in 
second-class postal rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of undergraduates of Rad- 
cliffe College, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petitions of Presbyterian Sunday School, 
Brownstown ; Presbyterian Church, Hanover; Christian Sun- 
day School, Brownstown; First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Columbus; Leland Scott Bible Class, Madison; faculty and 
students of Hanover College, Hanover; Brownstown Methodist 
Chureh, Brownstown; Blish Milling Co., Seymour; Sardinia 
Baptist Sunday School, Sardinia; and 26 citizens of North 
Vernon, all in the State of Indiana, favoring national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of Max Spiegel and others, against 
proposed tax on cigarette tubes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of Sixth Assembly Republican Club of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring food control by Government; to the Com- 
mittee on ‘Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Middle West Crop Bureau relative to 
promising crop conditions; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Chicago Permanent Conference on Terms 
of Peace relative to permanent peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New Jersey State Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, favoring suffrage for women; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Berkeley Center of the California 
Civic League, urging prohibition of liquor traffic and protection 
of Army camps; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of League of Greek Liberals of 
Haverhill, pledging loyalty and support to the United States; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of sundry citizens of Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens of Rose- 
ville, III., and vicinity for the immediate enactment of prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food 
conservation and for the immediate prohibition of the sale of 
liquors for beverage purposes in order to conserve the health, 
wealth, labor, transport facilities, and military efficiency of the 
people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of 300 citizens of Monmouth, III., urging pro- 
hibition of liquor traffic as war-emergency measure to conserve 
food supply and make for efficiency in factory, farm, and mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the churches of La Harpe, III., urging pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Methodist Episcopal Church, Carthage, Ill., 
urging national prohibition of liquor traffic to conserve food 
supply and wages of laborers for necessities and to make for 
efficiency in factory, farm, and military service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the congregation of the Baptist Church of 
Moline, III., urging national prohibition of liquor traffic as a 
war measure in order to conserve food supply and make for 
efficiency in factory, farm, and military service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of members of the First Swedish Taithierad 
Church, of Rock Island, III., urging nation-wide prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of congregation of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Rock Island, III., urging prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Augusta Township Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Hancock County, III., urging measure leading to dry 
Nation during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of C. C. French and sundry other citizens of 
Monmouth, III., urging prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Watertown and Hampton, 
Ill., for the enactment of prohibition of the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation and for the 
immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors for beverage pur- 
poses in order to conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport 
facilities, and military efficiency of the people; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of congregation of Memorial Christian Church, 
of Rock Island, III., urging national prohibition during the war 
so that American manhood, unhampered, may lead other na- 
tions to victory and to peace, and as a means of conserving 
America’s supply of food; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Methodist Men’s Bible Class, of Kirkwood, 
III., urging prohibition of alcoholic liquors as war measure to 
conserve food and efficiency ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Second Congregational Church, Moline, III., 
for prohibition of liquor ‘traflic as a war measure to conserve 
food supplies and to assure firm, factory, and military efficiency ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Congregational Church, Plymouth, III., urg- 
ing national prohibition as a war measure to save 100,000,000 
bushels of grain for food and to save our soldier boys, who 
defend the homeland, from temptation and disgrace; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Also, petition of Moline Ministerial Union, representing 4,000 
people, urging national prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war 
emergency measure to conserve food supply and make for effi- 
cency in factories, farms, and military service; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of 600 people of United Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian Churches of Biggsville, III., 
for immediate national prohibition as a war measure, in the in- 
terests of efficiency, national preparedness, food conservation, 
public morals, and protection of men enlisting; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Presbyterian Churches of Aledo and Bur- 
gess, Ill., for national prohibition of liquor traffic as war emer- 
gency measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Plymouth, Ill., for national prohibition as a war 
measure, to save 100,000,000 bushels of grain, now being used 
for liquor, for food, and to save our soldier boys, who defend 
the home land, from temptation and disgrace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Chili Township Sunday School Association, 
Hancock County, III., for passage of bill prohibiting the use of 
all grains and foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors; 
‘to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Allso, memorial of congregation of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Aledo, III., urging prohibition of liquor traffic as war 
emergency measure “in order to conserve food supply and to 
make for efficiency in factory, farm, and military service; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of congregation of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Media, III., urging adoption of national prohibition as 
-a War emergency measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Central Presbyterian Church of Rock 
Island, III., to prohibit the manufacture and sale of spirituous 
‘liquors as an emergency war measure for the conservation of 
the food supply and for efficiency in factory, farm, and military 
service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of congregation of the United Brethren 
Church of Colusa, III., for national prohibition of the liquor 
traffic as a war emergency measure in order to conserve the 
food supply and to make for efficiency in factory, farm, and 
military service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of congregation of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Rock Island, III., to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors as an emergency war measure, for the 
conservation of food supply, and for the efficiency of the factory, 
the farm, and the military service; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Toll Sunday School of Hancock County, 
III., for national prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war 
emergency measure and to make for efficiency in factory, farm, 
and military service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of Viola and New Windsor, 
III., for prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure in 
order to conserve the food supply and make for efficiency in 
factory, farm, and military service; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Also, memorial of congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Oquawka, III., for national prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Illinois Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
‘Teachers Associations, for prohibition of the manufacture of 
alcoholic beyerages for the period of the war, at least; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry business men of the city of Mon- 
mouth, IlL, for national prohibition during the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of Terre 
Haute, III., for national constitutional prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petitions of members of 
the Baraca Class of First Baptist Church of Olean and sundry 
citizens of Falconer, N. X., favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Memorial of Union Evangelical Church, 
of Greenville, Me., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Willow Grove 
Grange of Salem, Ohio, favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Petitions of 89 citizens of New York and 
Social Service Committee of Diocese of Long Island, favoring 
prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Woman’s Party, New York City, 
favoring suffrage for women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: Petitions of the First Baptist Church, 
Denver; La Jara Women’s Christian Union, La Jara; Longmont 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Longmont; the Central 
Union, Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Pueblo; the 
Eighth District Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Denver; 
the congregation of the Methodist Church, La Junta; citizens of 
Aguilar; citizens of Center; citizens of Arvada; Men's Organized 
Bible Class, First Presbyterian Church, Boulder; members and 
friends of the Sand Arroya; Friends (Quaker) Church, Sugar 
City ; citizens of Idaho Springs; citizens of Hartman and vicin- 
ity; and citizens of Manzanola, all in the State of Colorado, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Atheneum, favoring amendment to the existing 
Federal estate tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Typographical Union, No. 
33, protesting against proposed increase in postal rates on second- 
class matter as proposed in revenue bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of E. J. Horton & Co., of Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing Nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also petition of Rhode Island Anti-Saloon League, favoring 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: Petitions of Mr. Alexander Thompson and 
divers citizens of Camp Point, III., favoring prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KRAUS: Petition of sundry citizens of Peru, Ind., 
favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of sundry citizens of Balti- 

more, Md., favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Union Central Life Insurance Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., against tax of 8 cents per hundred on new ‘life 
insurance; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens, boards of trustees of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Maryland, and Social Service Commission of 
the Diocese of Maryland, favoring. prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petitions of Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut and Hartford Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of 343 men and 173 women, employees of Stan- 
ley Rule & Level Co., of New Britain; members of First Church 
of Christ, of Glastonbury; and Frega Lodge, No. 17, Independent 
Order of Good Templars, of Hartford, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Samuel Clayton, of Skaneateles, 
N. Y., favoring 1 as a war PESE to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petitions of citizens and individuals of 
Cheyenne, Laramie, Jireh, Sheridan, Wheatland, and Lusk, 
Wyo., favoring the prohibition of the liquor business as a war 
measure and opposing war tax on same; tothe Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorials of sundry churches and church 
societies of the State of New York, favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Charles Peter Weeks, of San 
Francisco, Cal., relative to the proposed tax on tobacco, snuff, 


‘and cigarettes in the pending revenue bill; to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of California Federation of Women's Clubs, 
favoring prohibition of the use of grain In the production of alco- 
holic beverages during the continuance of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Foster & Kleiser Co. and the John Bollman 
Co., of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the proposed in- 
creases of internal revenue on tobacco and cigarettes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cigarmakers’ Local Union, No. 228, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., protesting against any proposed amendment or abro- 
gation of existing laws or agreements to restrict or reculate 
immigration; to the Comprises, on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition of Local No. 81, Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, and Local 278, Retail Delivery Drivers’ Union, of 
San Francisco, Cal. protesting against any proposed amend- 
ment to the Chinese-exclusion act to permit of the importation 
of Chinese into the United States; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of citizens of Athens and E, A. 
Pattee and others, of Harmony, Me., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
New York, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLK: Petition of 78 citizens of Cheswold, Del., and 
vicinity. for prohibition as’a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 38 citizens of Townsend, Del., for national 
prohilsition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. PRATT: Petition of George R. Barker, Royal Gilk- 
ley, and sundry others of the Baraca Bible Class of the First 
Baptist Church, of Ithaca, N. V., favoring national prohibition 
during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Council of the Diocese of Western New 
York of the Protestant Episcopal Church, by Rev. G. Sherman 
Burrows, secretary, favoring a measure to forbid the use of 
cereals and grain for the manufacture of malt liquors and in- 
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toxicating beverages during the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. B. Dean, Mrs. K. O. Ward, and sundry others 

of the McKendree Methodist Episcopal Church, of Candor, N. X., 
favoring the prohibition of the manufacture of aleoholic liquors 
as a measure of food conservation and for the immediate pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also. petition of Rev. M. R. Chapman, E. E. Swain, Floyd 
Conderman, and sundry others, of the Park Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of Hornell, N. X., favoring the prohibition of the 
use of any kind of foodstuffs for use in the manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Owen Card Publishing Co., National Art Pub- 
lishing Co, and Baker Bros., all of Elmira, N. Y., protesting 
against any increase of rates on postal cards; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petitions of Burnett Baptist Church, 
Long Beach, 90 citizens of Altadena, 100 of Compton, 125 of 
Lovesburg, and members of San Gabriel Methodist Episcopal 
Church, all of California, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of members and congregation of 
First Evangelical Church of Lowell, Mass., favoring prohibition | 
as a war measure; to the Committee on- the Jndiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Lowell, Mass., favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ROSE: Petition of congregation of Grace United 
Evangelical Church, of Hyndman, Bedford County, Pa., favor- | 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the | 
Judiciary. © 

Also, petition of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, of Altoona, Pa., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Church of God, Roaring Spring, Pa., favoring | 
pee as a war measure; to the Committee on ‘the J udi- | 
ciary. 

Also, petition of St. Matthew's Lutheran Church, of Schell- 
burg, Pa., favoring prohibition as a war measure: to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of First Methodist Chureh, of Altoona, Pa., 
favoring prohibition as a war measuré; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Churches of Huntingdon, 
Bedford, and Blair Counties, Pa., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the pastor and congregation of the Franklin 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Johnstown, Pa., favoring 
prohibition during the period of the present war with Germany ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of citizens of Brooklyn and National 
Institute of Social Sciences, favoring national prohibition ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of L. Schepp Co., of New York, against 10 per 
2 duty on goods on free list; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

Also, petition of E. O. Spindler, of New York City, against 

- Hardwick amendment to Federal reserve act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of New York Stenographers’ Union, No. 1, 
against increase in postage on second-class mail; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petitions of sundry citizens | 
and organizations of the State of New York, favoring prohibition 
as @ war measure; to the Committee on the J 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Minnesota, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. SHOUSE: Petitions of PESE citizens of Kinsley and | 


Turor, Kans., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizéns of Hutchinson, Kans., favor- 
ing closing of boards of trade to prevent gambling in foodstuffs; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Piercefield, . 
favoring the passage of a law providing for a total prohibition of 
all intoxicating liquors during the period of the war, except for 
sacramental, medical, and scientific purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of residents of Elizabethtown, N. Y. and vicinity, 
for the immediate enactment of prohibition of the manufacture 


of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation and for | 
the immediate 


prohibition of the sale of liquers for beverages in 
erder to conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport facilities, 
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and military efficiency of the peeple; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 1 

d Episcopal Church, Clintonville, 
N. X., for the passage of a bill to effectively prohibit the use of 
any kind of foodstuffs during the war for the manufacture of 


intoxicating beverages, to limit liquers on hand to nonbeverage 
against 


uses, and protesting increasing the tax on liquors, and 
thus raising a higher revenue barrier te the securing of national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petitions of Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Erie Conference, 
Clarion district, Brookville, Brockwayville, Big Run, Clarion, Du 
Bois, Hazel Hurst, Johnsonburg, New Bethlehem, Punxsutawney, 
Reynoldsville, Rimersburg, Summerville, Tylersburg, and Valier 
auxiliaries, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the residents of Reynoldsville and vicinity and 
the members of the East Mahoning Baptist Church of Indiana 
County, Pa., favoring the prohibition of the manufacture of alco- 
holic liquors as a war measure; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SWIFT: Petitions of Men's Club, of Ocean Avenue 
Congregational Church, and Vanderveer Park Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of Brooklyn, and Long Island Diocese of Episcopal 
| Church, of the State ef New York, favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of members and adherents of the 


Mount Pleasant United Presbyterian Church, of Hickory, Pa., 


favoring national prohibition in view of present war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of voters of New Castle, Pa., favoring national 
prohibition law in view of the present war situation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of Epworth Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of New Castle, Pa., favoring enactment of national 
prohibition law in view of present war situation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also petition of members and adherents of the Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Harrisburg, Pa., favoring enactment 
of national prohibition in view of present war situation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of sundry residents of Hill- 
rose, Colo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of Brush, Colo., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Boulder Commercial Association, of Boulder, 
Colo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of members of St. Andrews 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of*Roxbury, Boston, Mass., favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Rev. W. T. Rink and 62 other 
citizens of Coin, Iowa, petitioning Congress gor the immediate 
enactment of prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors 
as a measure of food conservation and for the immediate pro- 
hibition of the sale of liquors for beverage purposes in order to 
conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport facilities, and mili- 
tary efficiency of the people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petitions of E. B. Mattus 
and 80 others, of Fargo; A. N. Wiley and 52 others, of Turtle 
Lake; C. G. Olimb and 10 others, of Granville; W. E. Howe 
and 67 others, of Edgeley; E. Burling and 167 others, of New 
Rockford, all in the State of North Dakota, favoring prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, June 7, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered ihe follow- 
ing prayer: 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dicell 
together in unity! 

It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard; that went down to the 
shirts of his garments ; 

As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life for evermore. 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that all the animosities 
growing out ef the great Civil War, which threatened the con- 
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tinuance of our Republic, have passed into oblivion; that the 
Confederate veterans have been received into our Capital City 
with a royal welcome out of respect for the loyalty, patriotism, 
and valor displayed for a cause which they deemed right; that 


‘they: have the pleasure of marching in review before the Presi- 


dent of the United States with their sons who to-day are as 
loyal to the Old Flag as all true Americans should be, and may be 
counted upon to give their support and lives, if need be, for 
the preservation of the Union. Let Thy blessing be upon them, 
take them in safety to their homes, and grant them long life 
and happiness under the graceful folds of the Old Flag which we 
all love; and albpraise be Thine in the name of Him who taught 
Us brotherly love and kindness, Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I present the credentials of Mr. 
SHERMAN E. Burrovens, Representative elect from the first 
congressional district of New Hampshire, and I ask that the 
oath be administered to him. [Applause.] v 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has examined tle credentials of 
Mr. BurrovucHs and finds them to be straight. He will please 
present himself. 

Mr. BURROUGHS appeared at the bar of the House and the 
Speaker administered to him the oath of office. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. Werry, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. ASHBROOK, indefinitely, on account of the death of his 
father. 3 
SPEECH OF M. VIVIANI. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair has received from the Secretary 
of State a communication inclosing the speech of M, Viviani, 
recently delivered in the House, in French and an English trans- 
lation thereof, which the Secretary of State requests to have 
printed in the Record. Without objection, it will be so printed. 

There was no objection. 

The communication is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
3 Washington, June $, 1917. 
The Hon, CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatires, 

Sim: I have the honor to inclose herewith for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the French text, with a translation thereof, of the 
speech delivered by M. Viviani, of the French mission, before the House 
of Representatives. 

This text and the translation were furnished to the department by 
Mr. Emile Hovelaque, of 8 mission. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Vivianr. Messieurs, nous voici done une fois encore, 

mes compatriotes et moi, admis aux honneurs de la séance 
dans une enceinte legislative. Pourrai-je vous dépeihdre l’émo- 
tion qui nous étreint devant cette dérogation solennelle à vos 
régles séculaires, et, en ce qui me concerne, pourrai-je vous 
dire, comme parlementaire habitué, depuis plus de vingt ans, 
aux passions et fux orages des assemblées, que je goûte peut- 
être plus qu'un autre à cette heure la joie suprême de me 
trouver à cette tribune, à cette tribune si haute, que, si faible 
que soit la voix, elle est entendue de l'univers. 

Messieurs, je ne vous remercierai pas, non parce que notre 
gratitude est épuis¢e, mais parce que sont épuisées les paroles 
nouvelles par lesquelles je pourrais la traduire; je ne vous 
yemercierai pas de votre accueil. Nous avons tous senti, mes 
compagnons et moi, que les acclamations qui montaient vers 
nous ne sortaient pas seulement de vos lévres. Nous avons tous 
senti que vous ne remplissiez pas seulement les obligations de 
In courtoisie internationale; brusquement, nous avons vu se 
dévoiler à nos regards, dans son intimité charmante, la com- 
plexité de lame américaine. 

Lorsqu’on aborde un Américain, il semble qu’on aborde un 
homme pratique, seulement pratique, vivant pour les affaires, 
par les affaires, dans les affaires. Mais, lorsqu'à certaines 
heures de la vie privée, on se penche sur l'âme américaine, on 
en découvresa la fois la fraicheur et la délicatesse; et lorsqu’A 
certaines heures de la vie publique on interroge l'Ame nationale, 
alors on voit surgir d'elle toute la puissance de l’idéal; si bien 
que ce peuple américain, admirablement équilibré, est à la fois 
pratique et sentimental, réaliste et rêveur, et qu'il est tou- 
jours possible de mettre, ses qualités positives à la disposition 
de sa forte pensée. 

E Et voyez, Messieurs, le parallèle glorieux qu'à notre profit, a 
votre profit, nous pouvons établir entre nos ennemis et nous, 
Mandataires d'un peuple libre, nous venons au milieu des 
hommes libres pour confronter nos idées, pour échanger nos vues, 
pour aperceyoir le formidable problème surgi de la guerre. Et 
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toutes les nations alliées, par celà même qu'elles reposent sur des 
institutions démocratiques par leur gouvernement, se concertent 
11 — meme hauteur, dans la meme égalit© et dans la meme 
liberté. 

Je sais bien qu'à Vheure actuelle au milieu des empires cen- 
traux, se trouve un monarque absolu qui rattache à lui, par les 
liens d'une vassalité de fer, d'autres peuples, - On a dit que c'était 
le signe de la force. Ce n’en est que l'apparence dérisoire. Eten 
effet, il y a quelques semaines, à la veille du jour où l'Amérique 
frémissante allait se dresser de tout son Glan,au lendemain du jour 
où la révolution russe, fidèle au pacte d'alliance, appelait en 
même temps les soldats aux armes et le peuple à l'indépendance, 
on a vu ce monarque absolu trébucher- sur les degrés de son 
trône, sentant passer sur sa couronne le souffie des premières 
tempêtes. -Et il s'est abaissé vers ce peuple, s'est humilié, et. 
afin de le gagner, il est allé emprunter aux nations libres leur 
institution suprême en promettant à leurs sujets de leur donner 
lë suffrage universel. 

Ici comme aux heures de notre histoire, comme aux heures 
de la vôtre, c'est la liberté qui fraye le chemin aux combattants. 
Nous voici tous debout pour la civilisation et pour le droit. 
Avant-hier, dans une réunion publique à laquelle j‘assistais, 
j'entendais un de vos plus grands orateurs dire, avec une 
émotion concentrée:, C'est juré sur le tombeau de Washing- 
ton.” Et j'ai compris alors l'émotion forte et le sens profond de 
ces paroles. Si Washingten pouvait se lever de son tombeau, 
du haut de sa montagne sacrée, s'il pouvait apercevoir le monde 
tel qu'il est, devenu plus petit, par le rapprochement des dis- 
tances matérielles et morales, et par l’enchevétrement des rela- 
tions Gconomiques, il sentirait que son œuvre n'est pas finie, 
et que, de méme qu’un homme puissant et supérieur se doit aux 
autres hommes, de même un peuple puissant et Supérieur se 
doit aux autres peuples, et, après avoir établi sa propre indé- 
pendance, doit aider les nutres à maintenir leur indépendance 
ou à la conquérir. C'est la logique mystérieuse de l'histoire 
qu'a si merveilleusement comprise M. le Président Wilson, cet 
esprit si fort, si fin, à la fois capable d'analyse et de synthèse, 
observations minutieuses vite suivies d'une forte action. C'est 
juré sur le tombeau de Washington! C'est juré sur le tombeau 
des soldats alliés, tombés pour la cause sainte! C'est juré sur 
nos blessés! C'est juré sur la tête de nos orphelins! C'est 
juré sur les berceaux et les tombeaux! C'est juré! 


Translation. ] 


Gentlemen, once more my fellow countrymen and I are ad- 
mitted to the honor of being present at a sitting in a legislative 
Chamber. May I be permitted to express our emotion at this 
solemn derogation against rules more than a century old, and, 
so far as my own person is concerned, may I say that, as a 
member of Parliament, accustomed for 20 years to the passions 
and storms which sweep through political assemblies, I appre- 
ciate more than anyone at this moment the supreme joy of being 
near this chair, which is in such a commanding, position that, 
however feeble may be the voice that speaks thence, it is heard 
over the whole world. 

Gentlemen, I will not thank you, not because our gratitude 
fails, but because new words to express it fail. No; I do not 
thank you for your welcome. We have all felt, my companions 
and myself, that the manifestations which rose toward aur per-- 
sons came not only from your lips. We have felt that you were 
not merely fulfilling the obligations of international courtesy. 
Suddenly, in all its charming intimacy, the complexity of the 
American soul was revealed to us. 

When one meets an American one is supposed to meet a prac- 
tical man, merely a practical man, caring only for business, only 
interested in business. But when at certain hours in private life 
one studies the American soul, one discovers at the same time 
how. fresh and delicate it is; and when at certain moments of 
public life one considers the soul of the Nation, then one sees 
all the force of the ideals that rise from it; so that this Ameri- 
can people, in its perfect balance, is at once practical and senti- 
mental, a realizer and a dreamer, and is always ready to place 
its practical qualities at the disposal of its puissant thoughts. 

And see, gentlemen, what a glorious comparison, to our profit, 
yours also, we can establish between our enemies and us. In- 
trusted with a mandate from a free people, we came among free 
men to compare our ideas, to exchange our views, to measure the 
whole extent of the problems raised by this war; and all the 
allied nations, simply because they repose on democratic insti- 
tutions, through their Governments, meet in the same lofty 
region on equal terms, in full liberty. 

I well know that at this very hour, in the central empire, 
there is an absolute monarch who binds to his will by vassal 
links of steel other peoples. It has been said this was a sign 
of strength; it is only a derisive appearance of strength. And 
in truth, only a few weeks ago, on the eve of the day when 
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outraged America was about to rise in its force, on the morrow 
of the day when the Russian revolution, faithful to its alliance, 
called at once its soldiers to arms and its people to independence, 
this absolute monarch was seen to totter on the steps of his 
throne as he felt the first breath of the tempest pass over his 
crown. And he bent toward his people in humiliation, and in 
order to win its sympathy borrowed from free peoples the 
highest institutiens and promised his subjects universal suf- 


Here, as in the crucial-hours of our history as in these of 
yours, it is liberty which clears the way for our soldiers. We 
are all now united in our common effort for civilization, for 
right. 

The day before yesterday, in a pubtic meeting at which I was 
present, I heard one of your greatest orators say with deep 
emotion, “It has been sworn on the tomb of Washington.” 
And then I understood the full emotion and import of those 
words. If Washington could rise from his tomb, if from his 
sacred mound he could view the world as it now is, shrunk to 
smaller proportions by the lessening of material and moral dis- 
tances and the mingling of every kind of communication be- 
tween men, he would feel his labors are not yet concluded, and 
that just as a man of superior and powerful mind has a debt 
to all other men, so u superior and powerful nation owes a 
debt to other nations, and after establishing its own inde- 
pendence must aid others to maintain their independence or to 
conquer it. It is the mysterious logic of history which Presi- 
dent Wilson so marvelously understood, thanks to a mind as 
vigorous as it is subtle, as capable of analysis as it is-of syn- 
thesis, of minute observation followed by swift action. It has 
been sworn on the tomb of Washington! It has been*sworn on 
the tomb of oureallied soldiers, fallen in a sacred cause! It 
has been sworn by the bedside of our wounded men! It has 
been sworn on the heads, of our orphan children ! It has been 
Sworn on cradles and on tombs! It has been sworn! 


RIFLES TO STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 995) authorizing the issu- 
ance to the home guard of the different States and Territories 
of rifles not necessary to be used by the Army, together with cer- 
tain committee amendments, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 995) to authorize the 
issue to States and Territories and the District of Columbia of 
rifles and other property for the equipment of organizations of 
home -guards. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be 
reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill; and also re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to issue from time to * — to the severa 
States and Territories for the equipment of such home eeoa paving 
so 5 of State 3 or 3 as 8 organized b 

1 States and ct of Columbia, such rifles 
and unition therefor, ees u ale haversacks, canteens, in 
limited amounts 55 eee = plies will pot, rovided that’ the 
— rty so e property of th nited States and 
shall be receipted tor oy ne 5 of the —.— States and Terri- 
tories and Commissioners of the District of Columbia and accounted for 
by them under such regulations and —— fu such 2 —— or 

security as the Secfetary of War mer a rescribe, and ea Bak 
so issued shall be returned to the United 8 on demand when no 
longer needed for the 1 for which issued. in the judgment 


r if, 
of the Secretary of ; an exigency requires ine use of the property 
for Federal purposes, 


With the following amendments : 
1, line 3, after the word “ war,” insert the words “ during this 

existing emergency.” ` 
Page 1, line 8, after the — 9 R — 1 — the words “and 
such other home guards as may be e direction of the 
8 of the several States and niina 2 — — State troops 
or militia 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “Territories,” insert the words and 
the District of Columbia.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “Territory,” in the committee amend- 
3 add the words “and the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
umb 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know what amendments 
the Clerk reported, but they were not all committee amendments. 

Mr. DENT. ‘These amendments were authorized by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANN. They are not all printed in the bill as com- 
mittee amendments. 


Mr. DENT. Well, they are committee amendments that 


were provided for since the bill was reported. 
Mr. MANN. These are amendments that the gentleman ex- 
pects to offer? 


Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am in favor of the bill, but I would like to be heard for two 
or three minutes on a matter somewhat related to this. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have no trouble in getting 
his opportunity if consideration of this bill is mere to. 

Mr. LANGLEY. All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. MANN. This is a Union Calendar bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be consid- - 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to have this bill considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Alabama want to 


, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. The com- 
mittee amendments have not been disposed of. Perhaps they 
had better be voted on. I would like to have the gentleman ' 
from Alabama [Mr. DENT] explain the bill. Of course, I know 
its general purpose. Perhaps we had better have the com- 
mittee amendments disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The, question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, they will have to be offered. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I offered them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama sent them 
up here and offered them. 

Mr. DENT. That wasa part of my request. 

Mr. MANN. That form of offering will not go. 

Mr. DENT. I offer the committee amendments. 

Mr. MANN. There are certain committee amendments printed 
in fhe bill in italics in the usual way. Those come up automati- 
cally, but the others will have to be offered. 

The SPEAKER. The first vote will be taken on the com: 
mittee amendments printed in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think one of them has to be amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1, line er the word Territory,“ insert the words and 
the District of Columbia.” 50 

So that the lines as amended will read: 

To issue from time to time to the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia, for the equipment of such home guards, etc. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am not opposed to this bill. On the contrary, I am 
heartily in favor of anything designed to aid the State militia, 
both the old and the new. That is a subject which is very 
close to my heart. I listened with deepest interest and sym- 
pathy yesterday to the eloquent tribute paid by my colleague 
from Kentucky [Mr. THomas] to the Orphan Brigade and, 
incidentally, to the Iron Brigade, and I heartily concurred in 
all that he said of their courage and their valor. As I listened 
to him yesterday, while the crowded floor and galleries gave 
him generous applause, and again to-day, as I looked upon that 
inspiring pageant of the heroes of the Confederacy as théy 
proudly marched up the Avenue, carrying the flag of the Union 
and receiving the plaudits of hundreds of thousands of enthusi- 
astic and patriotic Americans, and which evidenced a united 
and able Republic, my -thoughts turned instinctively 
to the old militia soldiers of Kentucky and Missouri, whose 
valiant service to the Union cause and whose patriotism no one 
will deny. [Applause.] I could not hetp recalling on both these 
occasions with shame and sadness that, while the Nation has 
provided pensions for the Iron Brigade and Kentucky has pro- 
vided pensions for the Orphan Brigade, no provision has been 
made for these old militiamen. I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that, 
in view of the legislative program which has been agreed upon, 
such d law can not be passed at this extra session, although I 
think it would do the Nation many times more good than it 
would do the Treasury harm to enact it now, because it would 
show to our young men who are preparing to enter this great 
war that the Republic appreciates to the fullest the sacrifices 
of all of its soldiers, and that its purpose is to go to the extreme 
of liberality in providing for all those who enter its service, 
including those who need its help in their old age. I still have 
an abiding faith that this Congress will do justice to these old 
men, and I give notice now that this question will be brought 
again to your attention when we meet in regular session next 
December. [Applause.] Some of these old Kentucky militia- 
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men still live in the mountains of eastern Kentucky, and many 
of their sons and grandsons came forward on registration day 
aud had their names placed upon the Nation's honor roll, thus 
showing that the patriotism and loyalty of their sires have 
been handed down to them. In proof of this I am proud to 
read the following telegram, which I have received from the city 
of Hazard, now well known to most of you: 


HAZARD, KY., June 6, 1917. 
Hon. Jonx W. LANGLEY, 
Washington. D. C. 


Hazard precincts registered 709. 


The county totals nearly 2,000, 
while only 1.400 cards were furnished. $ 


5 J. B. Hoax. 

Mr. Speaker, while I have not received specific advices as to 
the results of the registration in other sections of the Kentucky 
mountains, that land where only the devotees of liberty dwell, 
I know that when they are received they will show that there 
exists the same unswerving obedience to the law and loyalty 
to the country that are demonstrated by this telegram to exist 
in Hazard and Perry County. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1. Une 10, after the word “ Territory,” insert the words “and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 18, at the end of the sentehce, amend by striking out 
the period and inserting a proviso, as follows: 

“Provided, That all home guards, State troops, and militia receiv- 
ing arms and equipment as herein provided s have the use, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, of rifle ranges owned or controlled by the United States 
of America.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
This provides for furnishing the home guards such rifles and 
ammunition as may be available. What is it intended to be 
done, may I ask of the gentleman? We all know there has 
been a good deal of talk about our being short of both rifles.and 
ammunition. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the object of this resolution, as I 
understand it, is this: There are a number of rifles in the 
possession of the National Guard owned by, the Government of 
the United States that are not up to date and would not be 
used by the regular forces when the National Guard of different 
States is called into the Federal service, as they leave the 
States. The purpose of this resolution is to furnish the useless 
and surplus rifles to the home guards for the protection of the 
communities. 


Mr. MANN. How many of these rifles does the Government 
possess? : 

Mr. DENT. I can not say, but I think several hundred 
thousand. 2 8 

Mr. MANN. If they are useless, what have we been keeping 
them for? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman will have to ask the Secretary 
of War. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, there are 300,000 of the Krag- 
Jörgensen rifles, which was the service rifle during the Spanish- 
American War. Subsequent to that time the Ordnance Depart- 
nent developed the Springfield rifle of 1904, which the Gov- 
ernment is now using. It is considered the best small arm in 
the world. The Krag-Jérgensen uses a different ammunition 
from that of the Springfield rifle, and it was proved in the 
Spanish-American War that where we had two kinds of rifles 
using different ammunition it was a serious defect that ma- 
terially interfered with the efficiency of our Army. An 

The Krag-Jiérgensen rifles have been sold to rifle clubs in 
the past and are now being distributed free among rifle clubs 
under laws more recently passed by the Congress. They are 
also being distributed to schools that maintain military instruc- 
tion. The department has not been able to distribute them all, 
and there are still something like 300,000 of them now in the 
hands of the Ordnance Department. y 

Mr. MANN. Why should we possess 300,000 useless rifles, 
when we do not have anywhere near enough of the useful rifles? 
Why have we kept them for twenty-odd year$? m 

Mr. KAHN. The only way to get rid of them was to sell 


them or destroy them. Instead of doing either of these things, 
the department has been trying to put them to some use. by 
giving them to rifle clubs for the purpose of rifle practice; but 
they have not been able to get rid of all of them up to the present 
time. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
are very good guns? 


And, as a matter of fact, they 


Mr. KAHN. - They are very good guns, only they have not thé 
range of the Springfield rifle. Sil 2 Hak io 
Mr. OSBORNE. I would like to ask the chairman of the com? 
mittee a question. f 

Mr. DENT. I will yield. 

Mr. OSBORNE, The bill provides for the furnishing to 
home guards these rifles. I have had a great many inquiries, 
and I presume other Members have also, from organizations 
that are not technically home guards, but which desire arms for 
drilling purposes. Will the bill as amended provide for those 
organizations where they have the approval of the governor of 
the State? 

Mr. DENT. What kind of an organization is it? 

Mr: OSBORNE. They ‘ate military organizations that have 
been formed since the war commenced- voluntary organizations. 

Mr. DENT. The bill provides for a supply to any organiza- 
tion of State troops not a part of the regular National Guard, 
such as police and State constabulary organizations, organiza- 
tions of that kind—home guards. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Does not the term “home guards” have a 
technical meaning? 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will read the resolution, he will 


find that the home-guard organizations are provided for having 


the character of State police or State constabulary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. i 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
" - 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report 
on the bill (H, R. 3971) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishment on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 70). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the’ bill 
(H. R. 3971) making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, Iraving met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 9, 
43, 51, 80, 82, and 85. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, and 838, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the amend- 

nt of the House to the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: 


“ EMERGENCY SHIPPING FUND, 


“The President is hereby authorized and empowered, within 

the limits of the amounts herein authorized— „ 
„(a) To place an order with any person for such ships or 
material as the necessities of the Government, to be determined 
by the President, may require during the period of the war and 
which are of the nature, kind, and quantity usually produced or 
capable of being produced by such person. 

“(b) To modify, suspend, cancel, or requisition any existing 
or future contract for the building, production, or purchase of 
ships or material. 

„(e) To require the owner or occupler of any plant in which 
ships or materials are built or produced to place at the disposat 
of the United States the whole or any t of the output of such 
plant, to deliver such output or part 
and at such times as may be speci in the order. 

“(d) To requisition and take over for use or operation by the 
United States any plant, or any part thereof, without taking 
possession of the entire plant, whether the United States has or 
has not any contract or agreement with the owner or occupier of 
such plant. 


ereof in such quantities 
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e) To purchase, requisition, or take over the title to, or 
the possession of, for use or operation by the United States 
any ship now constructed or in the process of construction or 
hereafter constructed, or any part thereof, or charter of such 
ship. 

“Compliance with all orders issued hereunder shall be ob- 
ligatory on any person to whom such order is given, and such 
order shall take precedence over all other orders and contracts 
placed with such person. If any person owning any ship, 
charter or material, or owning, leasing, or operating any 
plant equipped for the building or production of ships or mate- 
rial shall refuse or fail to comply therewith or to give to the 
United States such preference in the execution of such order, 
or shall refuse to build, supply, furnish, or manufacture the 
kind, quantities or qualities of the ships or material so ordered, 
at such reasonable price as shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent, the President may take immediate possession of any ship, 
charter, material or plant of such person, or any part thereof 
without taking possession of the entire plant, and may use the 
same at such times and in such manner as he may consider 
necessary or expedient. 

“Whenever the United States shall cancel, modify, suspend 
or requisition any contract, make use of, assume, occupy, requi- 
sition, acquire or take over any plant or part thereof, or any 
ship, charter, or material, in accordance with the provisions 
hereof, it shall make just compensation therefor, to be deter- 
mined by the President; and if the amount thereof, so deter- 
mined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the person entitled 
to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of 
the amount so determined by the President and shall be entitled 
to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added 
to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just 
compensation therefor, in the manner provided for by section 
24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“The President may exercise the power and authority hereby 
vested in him, and expend the money herein and hereafter ap- 
propriated through such agency or agencies as he shall deter- 
mine from time to time: Provided, That all money turned over 
to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration may be expended as other moneys of said corporation 
are now expended. All ships constructed, purchased, or requisi- 
tioned under authority herein, or heretofore or hereafter ac- 
quired by the United States, shall be managed, operated, and 
disposed of as the President may direct. 

“The word ‘person’ as used herein shall include any indi- 
yidual, trustee, firm. association, company, corporation, or con- 
tractor, 

“The word ‘ship’ shall include any boat, vessel, or submarine 
and the parts thereof. 

“The word ‘material’ shall include stores, supplies, and 
equipment for ships, and everything required for or in connec- 
tion with the production thereof. 

“The word ‘ plant’ shall include any factory, workshop, ware- 
house, engine works; buildings used for manufacture, assem- 


bling, construction, or any process; any shipyard or dockyard f 


and discharging terminal or other facilities connected therewith. 

“The words United States’ shall include all lands and waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States of America. 

“All authority granted to the President herein, or by him dele- 
gated, shall cease six months after a final treaty of peace is pro- 
claimed between this Government and the German Empire. 

“The cost of purchasing, requisitioning, or otherwise acquir- 

ing plants, material, charters, or ships now constructed or in the 
course of construction and the expediting of construction of 
ships thus under construction shall not exceed the sum of $250,- 
000,000, exclusive of the cost of ships turned over to the Army 
and Navy, the expenditure of which is hereby authorized, and 
in executing the authority granted by this act for such purpose 
the President shall not expend or obligate the United States to 
expend more than the said sum; and there is hereby appropriated 
for said purpose, $150,000,000: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall be reimbursed from available funds under the War 
and Navy Departments for vessels turned over for the exclu- 
sive use of those departments or either of them. 
The cost of construction of ships authorized herein shall not 
exceed the sum of $500,000,000, the expenditure of which is 
hereby authorized, and in executing the authority granted herein 
for such purpose thé President shall not expend or obligate the 
United States to expend more than said sum; and there is hereby 
appropriated for said purpose, $250,000,000. 

“For the operation of the ships herein authorized or in any 
way acquired by the United States, except those acquired for 
the Army or-Navy, and for every expenditure incident thereto, 
$5,000,000.” 3 


— 
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And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: For the acquisi- 
tion by purchase or condemnation, including all easements, ripa- 
rian and other rights appurtenant thereto, and including all the 
rights and properties of railway, electric light, power, telephone, 
telegraph, water, and sewer companies, of the tract of land known 
as the Jamestown Exposition site, on Hampton Roads; Va., 
and of such lands adjacent thereto as lie north of Ninety-ninth 
Street and Algonquin Street, the entire property being bounded 
on the north and west by Hampton Roads and Willoughby Bay, 
on the east by Boush Creek, and on the south by Ninety-ninth 
and Algonquin Streets, $1,400,000; and toward the equipment 
of this property as a naval operating base, including piers, store- 
houses, oil-fuel storage, training station, recreation grounds for 
the fleet, aviation, and other purposes, $1,600,000; in all, 
$3,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. p 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. That the service of all persons selected by draft and 
all enlistments under the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1917, 
shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner terminated by 
discharge or otherwise, Whenever said war shall cease by the 
conclusion of peace between the United States and its enemies in 
the present war, the President shall so declare by a public proc- 
lamation to that effect, and within four months after the date of 
said proclamation or as soon thereafter as it may be prac- 
ticable to transport the forces then serving without the United 
States to their home station, the provisions of said act, in so 
far as they authorize compulsory service by selective draft or 
otherwise, shall cease to be of force and effect.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. That, in addition to the reports now required by law, 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and Navy shall each on 
the first Monday in December, 1917, and annually thereafter, 
transmit to the Congress a detailed statement of all expenditures 
under this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 

SWAGAR SHERLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendinents 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military 
and Naval Establishments on account of war expenses for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other. purposes, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report as to each of said amend- 
ments, namely : 

On No. 2, relating to the emergency shipping fund: Inserts a 
substitute for the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate, printed in full elsewhere in this report. 

On No. 3: Restores the appropriation of $5,000, stricken out 
by.the Senate, for rent of quarters for the Bureau of Efficiency. 

On No. 4: Restores the appropriation of $20,000, stricken out 
by the Senate, for additional employees and expenses of the 
Civil Service Commission, 

On No. 5: Appropriates $136,140, as proposed by the Senate, for 
additional employees in the office of the Auditor for the War 
Departinent. 

On No. 6: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
priations for the mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans and 
the assay office at New York. 
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On No. 9: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 10 per eent ef the 
sums under the Military Establishment from one appropriation 
account to another. 

On No. 43: Strikes ont the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to expend not exceeding 
$10,000,000 of the appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for such military purposes us he may deem proper. 

On No. 51: Authorizes the use of $150,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $325,000, as propesed by the Senate, for 
the purchase of land for aviation purposes for the Navy. 

On No. 68: Appropriates $3,000,000, as preposed by the Senate, 
for the naval operating base, at Hampton Roads, Va., modified 
so as to include within such purchase all the rights and prop- 
erties of railwny, clectric light, power, telephone, telegraph, 
water, and sewer companies. 

On No, 80: Restores the appropriation of $13,940, striken out 
by the Senate, for employees to care for the new Interior Depart- 
ment Building. 

On No. 82: Restores the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Standards, stricken out by the Senate. 

On No. 83: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
printion of $1.200 to enable the Commissioner of Lighthouses 
to increase the compensation of draftsmen employed on murine 
engineering. “ 

On No. 85: Restores the appropriation, stricken out by the 
Senate, of $7,500 to pay the widow of Henry T. Helgesen, late 
a Representative from the State of North Dakota, and $1,000 
for stationery for connnittees and officers of the House of Rep- 
resentutives. 

On No, 86: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, rela- 
tive to the termination of the military service of persons selected 
by draft or otherwise. modified so as to terminate such services 
within four months after the proclamation of peace, or as soon 
thereafter as it may be possible to transport the forces then 
serving without the United States to their home station. 

On No. 87: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
relative to the submission of statements of expenditures from 
appropriations made for the Treasury, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, modified to eliminate therefrom the part thereof per- 
taining to the taking ef vouchers. 

-JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


SWAGAR SHERLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this is a complete report. 
The emergency deficiency bill as it passed the House carried 
$2,827.553,781.18. As it passed the Senate it carried $3,342,- 
404,131.22. an increase of $514.850.350.04. The Senate receded 
from $61,109,589.62 and the House from $453.740.760.42. So 
the bill as it is at present is $453,740,760.42 in excess of the bill 
as it passed the House. Four hundred and five million dollars 
of this sum is included in the appropriation for the construction 
of cargo-carrying ships. Sixty million dollars was added to the 
item of transporttaion of the Army. 
two sums more than makes up the increase of the bill over the 
bill as it passed the House. The total of the bill as agreed upon 
is $3.281.294.541.60. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill in size is the most extraordinary bill 
Congress has ever been called upon to enact. It carries the 
moneys believed to be essential for the support and equipment 
of an army of a million men for the period in which they will be 
with the colors between now and the 30th of June, 1918. 

In addition, it carries over $500,000,000 for the Navy. It car- 
ries legislation to enable the United States to construct, within 
the next 18 months, some 3.000.000 tons of curgo-carrying ships. 
It met witb practieally no opposition in either body. The una- 
nimity of the support given to it is merely another indication of 
the united and determined. and patriotice spirit that prevails in 
the two Houses of Congress to give unstinted support to the 
administration in this great crisis of the Nation's history. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations about the amendment to Senate 
amendment No. 51. an appropriation for Cape May aviation base. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr- Speaker, the Senate increased the 
amount that might be expended for the purchase of lind for 
aviation stations from $150,000 to $325,000. The statement was 
made that the additional $175,000 was to be utilized to purchas- 
ing land at Cape May for an aviation station. The information 


before the managers on the part of the two Houses was such 
that it was not believed to be necessary that this item should be 
agreed to at this time. Pursuing the policy of attempting to do 
everything that was essential for the purposes of defense and not 
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to make appropriations. fer matters that were not of the most 
imperative character, the Senate receded from its amendment, 
und the item was eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I understood the Secretary of the Navy 
has stated that they have expended some money down there for 
an aviation base. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has not expended any money. and 
if the matter were of such great impurtance that he deemed it 
necessary to expend it I anticipate that some more complete 
information would have been furnished than the menger in- 
formation transmitted to the managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I understood that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy or the Secretary of the Navy had requested 
particularly that this item be included as it was a very impor- 
tant item in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, An urgent letter was written that did 
not contain very much information. The only way in which 
Members of Congress cun determine the urgency of these items 
is not by the statement of the head of a department that it is 
urgent, but by the assignment of the reasons that make that 
conclusion inevitable, and as the reasons sent did not warrant 
that conclusion, the item was eliminated from the bill. 

7 05 KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie! 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. =i 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York something about the Jamestown Exposition 
site. The appropriation carried is $1.400.000. Can the chair- 
man state what part of that was for the buildings on that site? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No particular portion is for buildings. 
Estimates have heen made of the value of all improvements, 
including buildings. The amendment of the Senate was agreed 
to with an amendment to include in the property to be acquired 
all of the property and rights of the railway, electric-light, 
power, telegraph, telephone, water. and sewer companies. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I should like to inquire further 
whether or not the people who purchased this original James- 
town site at the sheriff's sale 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, there is so much confusion 
that I ask for order. This is an important amendment. I 
prewar’ = whole thing is a graft and people ought to under- 

an * 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Whether the price paid for this 
old Jamestown site, including the buildings, was $250,000, and 
that now the Government is asked to buy it 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is my recollection from reading 
some previous hearings. : 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And that we are now asked to 
buy the buildings alone at $600,009? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; not the buildings. The estimate 
includes all improvements. The gentleman is mistaken, In 
addition to the Jamestown site 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There are no other buildings on 
the part acquired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a tract of land of over 100 
acres with a water frontage on the main channel. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But there are no buildings 
upon it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I understand there are some. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Only small cottages that you 
could put up very cheaply. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, And a hotel. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The hotel was on the original 
site, was it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that the gentleman 
is mistaken. There is n hotel there of considerable size. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Has the gentleman seen these 
buildings himself? ` 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not. I went through the volumi- 
nous papers containing the description of all of the properties 
and the offers at which they were to be sold. I am not par- 
ticularly pleased that the Congress is to buy this tract of land, 
but the Navy Department is recruiting large numbers of men 
and they insist thut this property is imperatively needed for 
training purposes and as a fleet base. I am not entirely satis- 
fied with thé matter. I endeavored, however, to have ethe 
amendment so worded that when the purchase was made every- 
thing would be purchased. An examination of the originnt 
papers disclosed that in addition to the land and buildings 
there were certain rights possessed by a number of public utility 
corporations which it was stated could be obtained by the Gov- 
ernment if it purchpsed the site at a reasonable price, The provi- 
sion was so amended as to include all of the rights and proper- 
ties of those public utility corporations. An examination of the 
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map and the statements that were made disclosed that the site 
of the old Jamesown Exposition by itself would not be of any 
value whatever to the Government. The purchase of the land 
adjacent to it fronting on the bay makes the tract of consider- 
able value. The statement was made that the city of Newport 
News had just purchased a tract of land less favorably located, 
but quite near to this site, for the purpose of docks, at an aver- 
age price of 52.700 per acre. The average price being paid for 
this land without the improvements is $1.800 per acre. I am 
unable to state what the value of the improvements is. I could 
not tell if I were to look at them. Representatives of the Navy 
Department say that they have made careful estimates as to the 
value of the buildings and the improvements, and that they are 
easily worth the sums fixed in this item. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I take it from what the gentle- 
man says that he personally is not willing to assure the House 
that this is a reasonable price for this property? 

Mr, FITZGERALD, I would not undertake to assure the 
House in that manner. I am unable to form any opinion. I 
went carefully through the hearings before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs for some years. The item was inserted by the 
Senate, and in order to get an agreement upon the bill the man- 
agers upon the part of the House felt compelled to acquiesce 
in the matter. : 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion or two about the further appropriation of $1,600,000 carried 
in the bill? What is proposed to be done with that money? It 
is in the same item. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The sum of $600,000 or $700.000 is to 
be utilized at once for the construction of a pier to the deep 
water in the main channel, and the other is for dredging along- 
side of it and some improvements in connection with some other 
features of the proposed development. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What use would the picr be until 
after the coal depots, the oil depots, and other things were con- 
structed there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They need it there just as quickly as 
they can get it in order to have access to the station from the 
water. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
minutes on this proposition? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, If the gentleman will wait, I will do so. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. When the gentleman is at liberty 
to do so, 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. GORDON. What is the exact amount of money carried 
in this report of the conferees? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Three billion two hundred and eighty- 
one million two hundred and ninety-four thousand five hundred 
and forty-one dollars and sixty cents, and the amendment for 
the Jamestown site is $3,000,000. Is there any other gentleman 
who wishes to inquire as to any other item in the bill? Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GrtetT]. How much time does he desire? 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like about 15 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman will remember there was 
same controversy when this bill went to conference over a pro- 
vision relating to the suspension of contracts for the purpose 
of securing labor. I understand that has gone out of the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate was very insistent, and as 
it was a tentative proposition so far as the committee was con- 
cerned, we consented it should go out. I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this bill, when it came to the 
House, contained a Senate amendment appropriating $10,000,- 
000 in a lump sum for the use of the Army. That was urged 
upon the House committee by the Secretary of War, but the 
House committee refused it. He again undoubtedly urged it 
upon the Senate committee, and the Senate committee yielded, 
but in conference, I am happy to say, the Senate committee 
yielded to the House, recognizing, perhaps, that the President had 
been given by Congress a lump sum of $100,000,000 which he could 
use for anything he pleased, and that consequently it was not 
necessary to have this other lump sum of $10,000,000. Now, I 
recognize, as everybody must, that in the crisis of this war 
it will be necessary for both the Army and Navy Departinents 
to expend large sums of money which they can not anticipate, 
and they must have a leeway in appropriations, but we cer- 
tainly have been trustful and generous already in giving $100,- 
000.000 to use for that very purpose, and until that is exhausted 
it seems to me the departments ought not to press upon us for 
further lump sums. 


Will the gentleman yield me 15 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state how much 
nee has appropriated this year up to now for war pur- 
poses 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I can not state it offhand exactly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it as much as $3,000,000,0007 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; it must be much more than that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I mean already appropriated. 

75 GILLETT. The gentleman means appropriated for next 
year 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Tes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; it must be more than that very much 
more than that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What in the gentleman's judgment will 
be necessary for next year? 

Mr. GILLETT. I would not dare to guess now any better 
than any other Member. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. More than $3,000,000,000 has been al- 
ready appropriated? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; very much more than that. So, as I 
say, Mr. Speaker, we have been liberal. We have given much 
elasticity to the departments, and I think we now ought to sug- 
gest to the different departments of the Government that the 
temptation which undoubtedly they will all feel when they see 
these enormous sums of money passing about, to ask for large 
lump sums to be expended for what they doubtless think are 
bea ts purposes, must be curbed. 

here has already been shown a disposition on behalf of 
various departments not to be content with their ordinary ap- 
propriations, but to ask for some such elastic lump-sum appro- 
priation, and I do not feel that this House ought to allow itself 
to be swept away—and it certainly has not so far—by the enor- 
mous size of our appropriations and by the attractive proposi- 
tions which are held out by the various departments, and yield 
to their solicitations and give them more control than they have 
had in the past. Now, I recognize and can see both sides of 
the argument. I recognize the head of the department may 
often feel, and he may sometimes be justified in feeling, that 
if he were given a lump sum that he could expend where he 
pleased, and give the advanced salaries that he pleased, that 
he could get better results from his administration than being 
restricted as he is by the limitations which Congress puts upon 
him. I presume very often that would be true. I think every 
member of any appropriating committee often feels as he sits 
in the committee and hears the recommendations of the de- 
partments and knows that he can not really probe to the root 
of the matter, and that it is very much a matter of guessing 
and trusting to the recommendations of. the department—as I 
say, I think every member of any appropriating committee often 
feels his helplessness and feels that there is a just argument on 
the other side. But, on the other hand, we all must remember 
that the responsibility of Congress and the restrictions of Con- 
gress on the power of expenditure have been recognized as one 
of the fundamental necessities of a free government. 

The control of the purse in England for centuries has been the 
real contest between the Parliament and the King, and it has 
been the success of Parliament in preserving its control which 
has established free government there. And I suspect that in 
every constitutional nation representatives of the people can 
not afford to abandon and yield to the executive the control of 
the purse, And I thought it might be, if not interesting, at least 
useful, to the House, especially to the new Members for me in 
a few moments to briefly review what Congress has done in the 
last 10 years along this line and just what restrictions we have 
put upon the Executive. 


Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 
Mr. GORDON. In connection with the observation which the 


gentleman has just made about England, I call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that exactly the reverse occurred 
in Germany, where they appropriated for the army for a period 
of seven years in advance, thereby demonstrating the control 
of the executive over the legislative department of the Goy- 
ernment. 


Mr. GILLETT. And to my mind that is another argument, 
as I presume it is to the gentleman, that we should not follow 
their example: 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall, there was an amendment in- 
eluded by the Senate providing for interchangeable use to the 
extent of 10 per cent? 

Mr. GILLETT That also was eliminated. 

I will only go back 10 years and refer to a few of the impor- 
tant pieces of legislation which this House has enacted which 
have limited the Executive in control of appropriations. And 


few years will admit that in every field except this one the 
Executive has been gaining power, and has been gaining it at 
the expense of the jegislature. It may be progress, but there 
is only one line that I know of where Congress has increased 
its power, and that is in this line of control over the expendi- 
tures. And it has done this because there has been a constant 
reaching out of the Executive to increase its power over ap- 
propriations, and Congress, seeing and feeling in each case 
some specific grievance, has enacted legislation to curb that 
specific act. And so there has grown up this body of law, And 
that is the way that free government generally advances—by 
‘punishing some specific act. This constant struggle between the 
executive and legislative, which is always going on in every 
free government, is not discreditable to either. I do not reflect 
upon or criticize the Executive for having this disposition. I 
‘think if any of us-were in the executive department we would 


see opportunities for service and would reach for more power, | 
But, on the other hand, being in the legislative branch of the 
service it is our duty to look at it from our side, as Congress has | 


year after year, and attempt to curb the executive brunch. 
And, as I say, we have done it with much success. 

In 1902 the Congress passed a law which provided— 

That hereafter no act of Congress shall be construed to make an 
appro riation out of the Treasury of the United States unless such act 
shall in specific terms declare an . to be made for the pur- 
pose or purposes specified in the a 

You see the Executive was interpreting the law loosely pnd 
trying to put on an interpretation which would give it more 
power than Congress intended, and to meet that Congress 
passed that law. 

And, by the way, let me say here that these acts have not been 
partisan. They have been passed when both the House and 
Executive were Republican, when the House was Democratic 
and the Executive was Republican, and when both House and 
the Executive were Democratic. So it has not been a friction 
between the House belonging to one party and the Executive 
belonging to another. That has been true of some committees; 
for instance, the committees on expenditures. ‘The only time 
that I can remember when the Expenditures Committees had 
any activity was when the House was Democratic and the 
President was Republican. In this Congress, whereas undoubt- 
edly now the Expenditures Committees will live in innocuous 
desuetude and will not care to investigate the expenditures of 
the Executive, if this House had had a few more Republican 
yotes probably the Expenditures Committees would have flour- 
ished, and I believe they would have done much good for econ- 
omy by investigating the acts of this administration, But these 
acts of legislation which I referred to have been done regardless 
of partisan conditions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker. in 1904 an act was passed limiting the 
looseness of expenditures, which provided this: 

That on and after July 1, 1904, it shall not be lawful for the Secre- 
of the Navy to ＋ in the Navy Department at 8 
D. C., and pay out of the appropriations for new sh any civilian 
expert aids, additional draftsmen, writers, copyists, an model makers, 
except as may herein or as may hereafter specifically authorized. 

Up to that time the Navy Department was paying out of their 
big appropriation for new ships a great many employees, and 
Congress resolved that that should not be done, and that we 
should determine what employees should be authorized. From 
that time until now all the appropriation committees have been 
inclined to do this. Up to that time to every department there 
were large lump sums authorized. But gradually the commit- 
tees of Congress contracted the habit that when the department 
asked them for a lump sum they would say, “ You send down 
to us a list of the employees you want to use, and we will ap- 
propriate not a lump sum but we will specifically authorize the 
employment of so many clerks and so many draftsmen, and so 
forth.” And in that way in the last 10 years, while our appro- 
priation bills have been made a great deal larger and more bulky, 
yet every department has found itself limited in the employment 
of its officials to those which Congress specifically authorized. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield me 10 minutes 
more? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 10 min- 


utes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts ts recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more, $ i 

Mr. GILLETT. In the year 1906 Congress made the law of 
1902 still more stringent and provided that— ‘ 

No act of Congress hereafter passed shall be construed to make an 
ra pba piae pan out of the of the United States, or to authorize 

execution of a contract involving the 2 of money in excess 

ef appropriations made by law, unless such act shall in terms 
declare an appropriation to be made or that a contract may be executed. 
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I think every student of our National Government in the last 


And in 1912 they tied the provisions together still more 
clearly by providing that 

No specific or indefinite appropriation made hereafter in any regular 
annual appropriation act s be construed to be permanent or avail- 
able continuously without reference to a fiscal year unless it belongs 
to one of the follo five classes: Rivers aud harbors, lighthouses, 
fortifications, public buildings, and pay of the Navy and Marine Corps, 
last specifically named in and excepted from the © tion of the pro- 
visions of the so-called “:covering-in ect" approved June 20, 1874, or 
pnt oe Bore ĩ ͤ TTT 

ear for 
which it is contained nukes provision. £ R 

Then we found that we could not keep track of the appro- 
priations unless the departments each year followed, in sending 
to us the estimates of what they wanted, the same lines of 
classification as they used before. The departments, either in- 
tentionally or accidentally, used to put in a different place 
requests for appropriations, so that we found it difficult to keep 
track of them. So Congress passed this law: 

Hereafter the estimates for expenses of the Government, except those 
for sundry civil expenses, shall be prepared and submitted each year 
according to the order and arrangement of the appropriation acts for 
the preceding year. And any changes in such order and arrangement, 
and transfers of salaries from one office or bureau to another office or 
bureau, or the consolidation of offices or bureaus desired by the head 
of any executive department, may be submitted by note in the estimates, 
The committees of Congress in reporting general appropriation bills 
shall, as far as may be practicable, follow the general order and ar- 
rangement of the r ve appropriation acts for the year preceding. 

And then Congress went on and followed that up with more 
specific requirements, compelling each department to give us 
each year its estimates in the exact order of the preceding year, 
so that it was easy for us to check up and see what increases 
they were demanding. . 

In the following year, finding that that provision of law was 
being evaded, we said that if these estimates, when transmitted 
to the Treasury Department by the different heads of depart- 
ments, were not in their proper order, it should be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury himself to take those estimates 
and to change the order in which they were submitted and put 
them in the form of the preceding year. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it the observation of the gentleman that the 
granting of authority to the different committees to make appro- 
ce has resulted in some instances in duplicate appropria- 

ons? 

Mr. GILLETT. There has often been an attempt on the part 
of the departments, if they could not get an appropriation from 
one committee, then to apply to another committee for the snme 
appropriation. But I do not think that has often succeeded. 
The different committees have generally kept track of those 
things. But it has occasionally succeeded, although what I 
may term the jealousy, perhaps, of the different committees has 
generally tended to at least call that to the attention of the 
House and often to defeat it, 

Mr, GORDON. I call the gentleman’s attention to a fact— 
which, however, the gentleman’s committee corrected—that the 
Committee on Military Affairs this year duplicated the annual 
appropriation bill when it recommended, as it did, a lump sum, 
which included the amount of the annual military appropriation . 
3 had previously been enacted. But the Congress corrected 

at. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; the vote of the House corrected that. 

are GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. ‘ 

. GREENE of Vermont. Permit me to interject a word 
ere. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That was done, but not as a mat- 
ter of inadvertence, because I recall distinctly the fact that that 
sum was included in the estimates, and it was known to the com- 
mittee. It was thought that that sum would be needed in 
addition to the first lump sum appropriated, and therefore it 
was considered ‘safe to include it as a general proposition, not 
specifically for the purpose for which it was estimated. 

Mr. GORDON. It was duplicated, however. 

Mr. GILLETT. Congress found the departments were fall- 
ing into another habit which was making trouble, and that was 
that at the beginning of the year they would in obedience to the 
law send in their estimates, but they would not send in all that 
they wanted, but would keep on sending in supplemental esti- 
mates during the session. So, Congress in 1906 enacted this 
provision to correct that practice: 


Hereafter the heads of the several executive departments and all 
other officers authorized or required to make estimates for the public 
service shall include in their annual estimats furnished the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for inctusion in the Book of Estimates, all estimates of 
appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year for which they 


are prepared and submitted, and special or additional estimates for that 
fi: diy 2 shall only l to carry out laws subsequently 
enacted or when deemed imperatively necessary for the public service 
by the department in which they shall originate, in W. case such 
apoca or additional estimate shall be accompanied by a full statement 
0 7 — 5 necessity and reasons for its o m in the annual 
estimates. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. s 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that the variety of 
reasons given in the deficiency estimates do credit to the human 
mind as a matter of imagination? 

Mr. GILLETT, Yes. I think they often speak well for the 
ingenuity of the heads of the departments. [Laughter.] We 
have not been able, of course, to accomplish exactly the end 
that we had in view, but this legislation of Congress has very 
largely diminished the quantity of supplemental estimates which 
used to.be presented. 

Then we enacted, two or three years later, the provision of 
law with which you are familiar—that the President, when he 
found that there was a discrepancy between the estimates and 
the axticipated revenue, and that the estimated revenue would 
not meet the estimates of expenditures, should be required to 
recommend to Congress a remedy. Up to date there had been 
no responsibility upon the Executive: 


Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of 
appre riations needed for the various branches of the Government, it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate, as nearly 
as mag be, the revenues of the vernment for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appropriations, shall 
exceed the estimated revenues, the Secretary of the Treasury shall trans- 
mit the estimates to Congress as heretofore required by law and at once 
transmit a detailed statement of all of said estimates to the President, 
to the end that he may, in giving Congress information of the state of 
the Union and in recommending to their consideration such measures 
as he may judge Secret fl advise the Congress how, in his judgment, 
the estimated appropriat ons could with least injury to the public 
service be reduced so as to bring the appropriations within the esti- 
mated revenues, or, if such reduction be not, in his judgment, prac- 
ticable without undue injury to the public service, that he may recom- 
mend to Congress such loans or new taxes as May be necessary to cover 
the deficiency. 


Then we provided, in 1913, that no estimates for fortifications 
should be presented without full and specific plans: 


Hereafter estimates shall not be submitted to Congress for appropria- 
tions for construction of gun aod mortar batteries, modernizing older 
emplacements, and other construction under the Engineer eee 
in connection with fortifications, until after plans and es tes of 
cost shali have been prepared therefor. 


Then, in 1914, inasmuch as we had to admit that there might 
be lump-sum estimates, we enacted: 


That section 6 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 
24, 1912, is amended to read as follows: 

~ Src, G. That there shall be submitted hereafter, in the annual Book 
of Estimates following every estimate for a general or lump-sum appro- 
priation, except public buildings or other works constructed under 
contract, a statement showing in parailel columns: 

“First, the number of persons, if any, intended to be employed and 
the rates of compensation to each, and the amounts contemplated to be 
expended for euch of any other objects or classes of expenditures speci- 
tied or contemplated in the estimate, including a statement of estimated 
unit cost of any construction work proposed to be done; and 

“Second, the number of persons, if any, employed and the rate of 
compensation paid each, and the amounts expended for each other 
object or class of expenditure, and the actual unit cost of any construc- 
tion work done, out of the 8 corresponding to the estimate 
so submitted, during the completed fiscal- year next preceding the 
period for which the estimate is submitted.“ 


And we also provided— 


That section 7 of the general deficiency appropriation act approved 
August 26, 1912, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That no part of any money contained herein or hereafter 
appropriated in lump sum shali be available for the payment of personal 
services at-a rate of compensation in excess of that paid for the same 
or similar services during the preceding fiscal year; nor shall any per- 
son employed at a specific salary be hereafter erred and hereafter 
para from a lump-sum appropriation a rate of compensation greater 

han such specific salary, and the heads of departments shall cause this 

prengon to be enforced: Provided, That section shall not apply 
o mechanics, artisans, their helpers and agsistants, laborers, or any 

other employees whose duties are of similar character and required in 

rye dena = various manufacturing or constructing operations of the 
jovernment,” 


Then, in 1912, Congress passed a very radical law absolutely 
forbidding the departments to incur any deficiencies. Up to that 
time the departments would use up their money, then incur defi- 
ciencies, and come to us and say, “ We must have this money ; we 
have incurred a deficiency.” And Congress was obliged to uppro- 
priate for it. So we passed this law: 


No executive department or other Government establishment of the 
United States shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum in excess 
of appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, or involve the 
Government in any contract or other obligation for the future payment 
of money in excess of such appropriations unless such contract or obli- 
gation is authorized by iaw. Nor shall any department or any officer 
of the Government accept voluntary service for the Government or em- 
ploy personal service in excess of that authorized 15 law ex in cases 
— sudden * ency involving the loss of human life or the destruction 

property. 


All appropriations made for contingent expenses or 


lations made in fulfillment of contract 


purposes, except appro; 
tions expr authori by law, or for objects required or au- 
by law without reference to the amounts annually appropriated 
refor, shall, on or before the 9 each fiscal year, be so ap- 
ortioned by monthly or other otm as to prevent expenditures 
n one portion of the year which may necessitate deficiency or addi- 
tional appropriations to complete the service of the fiscal year for which 
said fa oar pe are e; and all such apportionments shall be 
adhe: to and shall not be waived or modified except upon the happen- 
ing of some eee emergency or unusual circumstance which 
could not be aye, her at the time of making such apportionment, but 
this sion shall not apply to the contingent appropriations of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; and in case said ap nments 
are waived or modified, as herein proide, the same shall be waived 
or modified in writing by the head of such executive department or other 
Government establishment having control of the expenditure, and the 
reasons therefor fully set forth in each particular case and 
communicated to Congress tn connection with estimates for any addi- 
tional ane tat ne gg required on account thereof. Any person violat- 
ing any provision of this section shall be summarily removed from office 
and may also be punished by a fine of not less than $100 or by impris- 
onment for not less than one month. 

The provisions of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes of the Untted 
States, as amended by section 3 of the urgent deficiency appropriation 
act approved February 27, 1906, known as the antideficiency act, are 
hereby extended and made applicable in all respects to 3 
made for and expenditures of and to all of the officers and employees of 
the Government of the District of Columbia, 


We followed this by compelling the contingent funds to be 
apportioned. 

Many of you will remember that we forbade the use of money 
for any commissions which had not been authorized by Con- 
gress. We also forbade the use of money for certain account- 
ants that were a branch of the service which Congress had dis- 
approved. Congress also restricted the departments by pro- 
viding: 

It shall be the duty of the head of each executive department and 
other Government establishment-at Washington to submit to Congress 
at the beginning of each regular session a statement showing in detail 
what officers or employees (other than special agents, inspectors, or 
employees who in the discharge of their regular duties are required to 
constantly travel) of such executive department or other Government 
establishment have traveled on official business from Washington to 
points, outside of the District of Columbia during the preceding fiscal 
year, giving in each case the full title of the official or employee, the 
destination or destinations of such travel, the business or work on ac- 
count of which the same was made, and the total expense to the United 
States charged in each case. 

We tried to prevent the different departments bidding against 
each other for the services of clerks by this law: 

It shall not be lawful hereafter for any clerk or other mip agreed in 
the classified service In any of the executive departments to trans- 
ferred from one department. to another department until such clerk or 
other employee shall have served for a term of three years in the de- 
partment from which he desires to be transferred. 

I bring these facts forward because, entering as we are into 
a period of enormous expenditures, every one connected with 
the service should have clearly in mind the provisions of law. 
I do not offer it in any spirit of partisanship or criticism upon 
the heads of departments. I appreciate that every head of a 
department has always wanted all the money he could get for 
his department, and has always thought he could use it a 
great deal better if he was given a free hand than if Congress 
placed restrictions over it. But Congress has never acquiesced 
in that view; and unless Congress is prepared to abandon the 
position it has maintained for years, in these times of vast 
expenditure Congress ought to live up to its theories and, as far 
as possible, compel the departments to obey these provisions 
of law which year by year have been thrown around them in 
order to keep in this body the control of the purse. 

I should not be doing my duty, I think, if I did not admit 
that most of these restrictions were drawn not by any Mem- 
ber of Congress, but by one of the most useful public servants 
ever connected with this House, the late James C. Courts, for 
many years clerk of the Committee on Appropriations. I do 
not know about the other committees, but I do know about our 
committee.. When some proposition would come before us and 


-we found that the heads of the departments were evading the 


distinct purpose of Congress, as they often were, and finding 
loopholes. in the law, Mr. Courts, with his vast knowledge and 
ingenuity, was able to draw a provision which would cover the 
ease. So I believe a great majority of these laws which I have 
read are the result of the invention, knowledge, and patient 
skill of Mr. Courts, and I think it is but fair that in comment- 
ing upon the powers of the House and upon the jealousy which 
the House has shown to hold up its prerogatives against the 
Executive, just dué should be given to the servant of the House 
who, more than any other, carried out its will in this direction. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, a number of gentlemen 
wish to have time yielded to them to discuss matters in the re- 


Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 


port, and I ask unanimous consent that my time be extended 
one hour. 

The SPEAKER. . The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
his time be extended one hour. Is there objection? 


Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I think it will 
take more than one hour. 
5 One hour at a time. 
Mr. MADDEN. We may not get consent for another hour. 
Mr. MANN. The previous question will not be ordered. 
Mr. MADDEN. We do not know. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I think we can complete it easily in an 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. 
to ask some questions, i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There will be no disposition to shut off 
any legitimate inquiry or discussion of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ' 

Mr. MADDEN. All I want is to have the assurance of the 
gentleman that the previous question will not be moved until 
opportunity is given to ask such questions as may be thought 
necessary by Members or to give such time as may be reasonable 
to Members to discuss items in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will state to the gentleman—probably 
he was temporarily absent—that Members exhausted their in- 
quiries, and then I yielded to two or three gentlemen who wished 
to speak. 

Mr. MADDEN. No one made any inquiries in connection with 
this bill, as far as I observed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was here when the bill was called up. I 
have been here since the House was called to order, and not 
five minutes were consumed in asking questions. ’ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nobody desired to ask any more ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Massachusetts desired 
15 minutes and the gentleman from Michigan 10 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yielded time until no one showed any 
disposition to ask any more questions. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was no indication that opportunity 
would be given to gentlemen. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I asked if anybody desired to make any 
inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman must haye asked it in a whis- 
per, because my hearing is good. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman was otherwise engaged. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I was not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to object unless I have an assur- 
ance from the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, What assurance does the gentleman 
wish? 

Mr. MADDEN. Simply that the previous question will not 
be moved within the hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will not be moved within the hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Until there is other opportunity after the 
hour, if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman that no 
legitimate requests for information or time will be cut off. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That is all I want. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That ought to be satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield 10 minutes te the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHEBLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill as reported to the 
House as the result of the conference carries $3,281.294,541.60. 
It is interesting in connection with the size of the bill to very 
roughly state what has been the appropriations up to this time 
for war purposes. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortr] 
asked the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] a ques- 
tion along this line, and I hope in a very rough way t= give that 
information. ’ 

This bill carries the sum I have just stated. The general 
deficiency bill carried, in round figures, $147,000,000. The sun- 
dry civil bill carries for distinctly war purposes $16,000,000. 
The Army bill carried $273,000,000. The fortification bill car- 
ried $51,000,000. The Military Academy bill carried one mil- 
lion three hundred and odd thousand dollars. The Naval bill car- 
ried $517,000,273, making a grand total of four billion two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven million three hundred and ninet)-four 
thousand and nine hundred and odd dollars. That represents the 
total appropriations, roughly, that have been made up to this 
time for war purposes. Of course the House will appreciate 
that these sums include sums that would have been appropri- 
ated for the Army and the Navy and for military purposes 


I may take an hour myself 


irrespective of the country being at war; but, including all these 
purposes, the total is as I have stated. 

That includes also the provision that has been made for what 
is commonly spoken of as the shipbuilding program. If that 
should be eliminated from the total it would leave in rough 
Pgs $3,782,394,000 appropriated directly for the purposes of 

e war. 

Now, this sum is so vast that it does not carry to the mind any 
real picture. It is impossible for us to accurately understand 
the meaning of figures of this size, but they represent what is 
believed to be the present necessities of the Army and of the 
Navy. That they will have to be supplemented by sums as large 
in the coming year, I have no doubt, should the war continue 
more than a year, and we will have to grow accustomed to these 
tremendous figures during this great world-wide war. 

Something was said by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Grrrerr] and very properly said, touching the attitude of 
Congress as to appropriations. I agree with a great deal that 
he has said, and yet with a great deal of it I differ fundamen- 
tally and vitally. I think no greater mistake has been made by 
Congress than year after year undertaking to cure specific abuses 
by the passage of general laws, meant to deal with that par- 
ticular abuse, yet applying to all departments without undertak- 
ing to reach down into the fundamental trouble that lies at the 
bottom of the situation. 

We flatter ourselves that we exercise a considerable judg- 
ment about what moneys we shall vote the departments, and we 
undertake to detail these expenditures, and we put restrictions 
upon their expenditure. The result is largely that the depart- 
mental head who wants to evade the law of Congress finds 
some method of doing it, and the good official, the efficient official, 
is frequently handicapped in a discretion which he ought to have. 
Instead of undertaking to control their activities by these gen- 
eral laws, what we need is a system of bookkeeping and account- 
ing that will show, not simply that moneys are spent for the 
particular purpose for which they are appropriated, but 
whether or not they have been economically expended. Our 
entire system of checking expenditures by the departments was 
created for one purpose and practically serves but one purpose, 
and that is to prevent misappropriation of funds. 

But there is no method now by which you can look over the 
expenditures of a previous period and ascertain whether or not 
they have been economically expended. There is no way by 
which Congress can find out which is the efficient department 
and which is the slack and lax department. The result is that 
year after year we keep piling up appropriations, There comes 
some abuse—we find that a department has too many clerks in 
Washington—and we pass a law that no part of the money we 
appropriate shall be expended for clerk hire in Washington 
unless expressly authorized. The result is that there is abso- 
lutely no leeway given to the department that needs to expand 
temporarily or permanently here in Washington, and we have 
simply tied the good man in order to tie the weak. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will yield. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Was it not the purpose of Congress in creat- 
ing the committees on expenditures primarily to deal with this 
situation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; but the Committee on Expenditures 
working from now until doomsday could not do the work cft- 
ciently because they have not the basis upon which to work, 
and that is a system of bookkeeping by which you can determine 
what has been done, How do we undertake to find out what has 
happened? We summon a lot of men before the committee and 
put them through a cross-examination, mild or stiff, and when 
we find something that looks a little irregular we undertake to 
dig into it. But under a proper system of bookkeeping and 
accounting it would enable men to go into the accounts of the 
fiscal year and accurately determine how money has been ex- 
pended, in regard to the efficiency of the expenditure, and then 
when you found a man who had been lax, instead of undertaking 
to pass a law that would tie the good along with the bad, the 
remedy would be to cut off his head and put an efficient man in 
his place. We ought not to fool ourselves with the notion that 
much of the method we have followed in the past has been 
efficient, because it has not been efficient, except that by prevent- 
ing activities you prevent abuses, which is really the principle 
of nihilism. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman spoke of a system of book- 
keeping that could be devised which would result in the eco- 
nomical administration of the appropriations of Congress. J 
have never learned of any system of bookkeeping or accounting 
that would result in that, but the question I wish to ask the 
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gentleman is this: Is it legislatively feasible to have any com- 
mittee pass on any accounting system and say whether the ex- 
penditures of the Government have been economical? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it is easily possible to do what has 
been done in many municipalities and by many other govern- 
ments; that is, have a system that shows expenditures accord- 
ing to purposes and shows efficiency of expenditures, so that by 
an examination of them you know whether one department has 
done its work well or not. For instance, a certain amount of 
clerical hire is provided for, and if there was some way by which 
you could check the amount of work that a given clerical force 
did, and ufter determining that you found out that it took more 
clerks to do the same amount of clerical work in the Post Office 
Department than it did in the Interior Department, you would 
know where the trouble was and what the remedy was, but the 
method that we pursue is a method that does not put responsi- 
bility anywhere. We need in America not to keep dividing up 
power, not to keep separating it, so that nobody can abuse it, 
but to put it with responsibility, so that when it is abused those 
who are responsible for the abuse can be punished, and all of 
reform has gone along that line. Think what has happened in 
the House of Representatives. We undertook to change our 
rules here upon the theory that the Speaker had become a great 
boss and that we would prevent the abuse of power by taking 
power from him, and we created in lieu of that a dozen or more 
bosses, not one of whom is in any sense responsible and no one 
of whom can be held accountable for any abuse. The modern 
system of government, a system that came into vogue and into 
creation after our Constitution with its checks and balances was 
ndopted, is a system of responsibility with power. In England 
nobody, when matters get bad, ever undertakes to- remedy the 
trouble by distributing power among so many that no one can 
exercise it, but they simply hold responsible the party and the 
leader that has abused the power, and the people’s remedy is in 
cutting his head off. [Applause.] 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr: Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the 
attention of the House to a few matters in connection with the 
amendment to this bill made in the Senate involving an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 for the purchase and development of the 
so-called Jamestown Exposition grounds. Personally I am very 
sorry that the committee of conference ngreed to this proposal. 
The answers of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
-to questions put by me a little while ago indicate, however, that 
the conference committee has not been convinced, and that 
the Committee on Appropriations in the House has not been con- 
vinced, that this is a wise or proper expenditure at this time. 
Primarily this appropriation is not for any expenditure con- 
nected with the immediate prosecution of the war, and I helieve 
the House ought to protect the Committee on Appropriations 
against the necessity of considering all these by-propositions. so 
that they can devote themselves to the questions which do im- 
mediately concern the prosecution of the war. Certainly that 
puts upon that great committee all of the burden and all of the 
responsibility that they ought to be asked by the House to bear. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], in answering 
my questions as to whether or not he had been convinced that 
the price agreed upon in the bill for the land was a fair price, 
said he knew nothing about it, or words to that effect. The 
testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs shows that the 
original price paid by the people who own this land, under a 
mortgage sale—I mean now that part of the proposed purchase 
which contains the exposition buildings—was about $250,000, 
That was 10 years ago, and you gentlemen know enough about 
exposition buildings to know how flimsily such buildings are con- 
structed. They have not been occupied for practically 10 years, 
and they are now put in this bill at.a price of $600,000, when the 
people who own them purchased the buildings and the site for 
$250,000 ten years ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the gentleman state to the House by 
whom that assessment of value was made? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not care who made the as- 
sessment. If the owners of this property bought it for $250,000 
10 years ago, after the Government itself had loaned a million 
dollars to the exposition, no part of which has ever been paid, 
they should not come here now, after 10 years, and ask the 
Government of the United States to pay $600,000 for those old 
buildings, which would be more useless than useful. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact, however, that the Navy 
Department estimated the present value of the buildings at 
$600,000? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


If they did 


Sen HOLLAND. And do not the hearings show that they 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigun. I want to say to the gentleman 
that some strange things sometimes happen even in a depart- 
ment of the Government. I have in mind right now a conling 
station recommended by the Navy Department of the Govern- 
ment, erected at a point on the Atlantic coast—I need not say 
where—at a cost of $1,500,000, which had to be abandoned 
before it was completed, and which is now up there utterly 
worthless. It was recommended by the engineers of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is the business of committees bringing bills in 
here asking us to appropriate money to know of their own 
knowledge that the appropriation is reasonable and that the 
necessity exists. [Applause.] The chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Frrzcerarp] himself has said that he has not been con- 
vinced as to the value of this property; that he has not been 
convinced that the price is a réasonable one, and on top of that 
he says that he has not been convinced that the necessity for the 
purchase of it exists at all, and therefore I say it should be 
stricken out of this bill. We should protect the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Treasury from attacks of this kind from 
another body. The Committee on Appropriations have work 
enough to do in connection with providing funds for this great 
war without going around the country looking up the value 
of land and old exposition buildings. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. How much land is there there? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Something like 600 acres of land. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many buildings are there on the land? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, I do not know, but just such 
kind and number of buildings as would ordinarily be found on 
exposition grounds, 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman ever see the buildings? 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; I have seen them all. 

Mr. MADDEN, What would he consider they were worth 
per cubic foot? How many cubic feet of buildings are there 
there? Does anyone know? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a well-defined system of ascertain- 
ing what is the building cost according to the character of 
construction, per cubic foot. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I want to say to the gentleman 
that the character of buildings is such that I do not believe 
— are worth anything to the Government as permanent build- 


MADDEN. What do they expect to do with the build- 
ings? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Some of them are old buildings 
of a barn-like structure whieh might be used probably tempo- 
rarily as barracks. There is the old building that was known 
as “machinery hal!“ 

Mr. MADDEN. What is it built out of? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think some are built out of 
brick, some stuceo, and some of wood. There is an old hotel 
there that they have been talking about, uninhabited by any- 
body for 10 years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Nobody has used it for 10 years? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Nobody, so far as I know. There 
are a few houses which were put up by the several States for 
State headquarters, and some of them are pretty fair houses. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have had nobody occupying them 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think some have been occupied 
during the 10 years at a nominal rental. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they have not been repaired by these 
States since? e 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not know how much money 
has been spent in the way of repairs by the present owners, Of 
course, the States lost Interest after the exposition was over. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who spent the money, if anyone spent any 
on them, since the fair? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not know anything about 
that. I want to say, gentlemen, this proposition is not a new 
one. It has been before the Committee on Naval Affairs of Con- 
gress for 10 years ut least, and has never been looked upon with 
favor, and the present chairman-of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and I do not think I am stating anything that he would 
not want me to state, never believed that the price asked was a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is this $600,000 to secure the tract of 
land? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; it is for the buiidings. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken about that, He is talking about the Jamestown 
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Exposition grounds. The people who own that will not get over 
$350,000 out of the appropriation. There are two tracts—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. -I am only concerned about one 
thing, und that is what the Government is going to pay for 
this property and whether or not the Government gets value 
received. 

Mr. FLOOD. It goes to buy two other tracts of land. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Two-thirds of the land offered the 
Government under this bill is exposition ground 

Mr. FLOOD. Only one-fourth of the money goes to the exposi- 
tion grounds, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Most of the buildings are on the 
exposition grounds, except the old hotel, which, in my judgment, 
is worthless. 

Mr. FLOOD. There are seven very valuable private resi- 
dences built by the different States, which cost between $30,000 
arid $40,000 apiece. * 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And what would they be useful 
to us for? 

Mr. FLOOD. For many purposes; for offices, and so forth. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
this $600,000 is for buildings alone? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; the buildings have been put 
in at $600,000. The whole price asked is $1,400,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the $600,000 does not include the 
land at all? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It does not include the land at 
all. Now, the total appropriation asked for is $1,400,000, which 
includes some more land and some cheap“cottages that have 
been put up by people who bought the lots down there hoping, 
as I have understood, that sometime the Government might 
eventually take this over and they would get a good price for 
the lots which they purchased, and undoubtedly a portion of 
this sum will go to them. 

Mr. COX. Some Member here remarked that some of this 
land is marshland which would have to be drained. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; there is no marsh ground. 
I haye been all over the ground. The water in front of the 
exposition site is very shallow, running out for about 1,200 feet, 
as I recall, and one of the arguments urged in favor of the site 
is that when the dredging is done—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
York for five minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, but 
I want to get this straight in my mind. Which tract of land 
does the gentleman refer to as having been sold for $250,000? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The original Jamestown Ex- 
position ground, including the buildings. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman means that the grounds and 
the buildings sold for $250,000, and now they want $600,000 for 
the buildings alone? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Practically. I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
. propriations in answer to my question here this morning has 
stated that he has not been convinced at all on the question of 
the price of this property and that he yielded only because of 
the necessity of getting an agreement in conference, but we 
can protect him and his committee if we do desire. Now what 
do we want this ground for at this time? What is the particular 
necessity for it now? What makes it a war measure? Nothing. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have several things I want to 
say and I have not the time to yield at the"moment. We are 
training for the Navy a good many extra men, and all of our 
training stations, Chicago, Newport, R. L, and Norfolk are 
crowded with men. It takes three or four months to train those 
boys so they can go to the ships and the moment they are trained 
they go to the ships and off to sen. Temporarily now, of course, 
every training station is crowded. The training station at 
Chicago is crowded. What have we done at Chicago? Bought 
land? No; we have done the reasonable thing, and have leased 
the land and put up the necessary tents and supplied other 
temporary equipment to train these young men for the sea. 

Mr. MADDEN. Got it without leasing? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. For nothing. When the rush of 
boys now at the stations is over and the new men are trained 
and on the ships these various training stations will assume 
normal conditions again. 

Now, it seems to me if the people who own these old build- 
ings at Jamestown wanted to do something real patriotic at a 
time when we are raking this country over with a fine-tooth 
comb to find things to tax, and when we are raising this enor- 


I ask the gentleman from New 


mous sum of money to carry on this war, they would say to 
the Government, Go up there and use those old exposition 
buildings until this temporary need goes by.” [Applause.] 
That is what they ought to say, especially in view of the fact 
that this Government loaned the exposition $1,000,000 in the 
first place and has never received a dollar of it in return. 

But it is urged that this property should be purchased for the 
development of a great naval base in Hampton Roads. Of 
course, that would take years to work out and can not be prop- 
erly considered in a deficiency bill of this kind. In this con- 
nection, however, I want to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that this particular site is one of the most exposed sites 
on Hampton Roads. There is not a spot on Hampton Roads 
that could be reached so quickly from the ocean as this par- 
ticular exposition site. At the present time there are no suit- 
able fortifications on Cape Henry for the protection of Chesa- 
peaké Bay or this inner harbor. But that is a matter for the 
future. It is certain, however, that under the guise of imme- 
diate necessity the attention of the Navy Department should 
not at this time be diverted from building ships, from building 
destroyers, furnishing needed supplies, and from vigorously 
prosecuting this war to dredging great areas of shallow water 
around the vicinity of Norfolk for the purpose of sometime hav- 
ing a dock to which ships might be tied. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. P 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any part of this $1,400,000 intendo 
to pay the cost of the dredging? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I suppose a part of the $1.600.000 
which is carried also in the bill will be used for that purpose. 

In conclysion, gentlemen of the House, let me say that if 
every improvement contemplated on this Jamestown site was 
actually consummated the American Navy would not dare at 


-this time to spend one night in that vicinity. 


Why, gentlemen, if the American Navy to-night should come 
in off the high seas it could not safely anchor in Hampton 
Roads. I want to say to you that the American Navy would 
not dare to spend a night in Hampton Roads. No man here 
will contradict what I am saying. If our ships came in from 
the high seas they would go up the James River or the York 
River and anchor, but would not anchor in the vicinity of this 
location. And if the time should come when it seems necessary 
to build a naval base down there all these things will have to 
be taken into account. Mr. Speaker. it seems to me thut this 
bil) ought to be sent back to conference with instructions to 
strike out this Jamestown Exposition amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, it seems that the people of 
Virginia, especially those living in or near the city of Norfolk, 
are not, in the opinion of the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kerrey], as patriotic as they might be. I want 
to say to my friend that this is the first time in the history 
of the Republic, so far as I know, that the people of any part 
of Virginia have been accused of a lack of patriotism, and this 
accusation, I am glad to say, is not supported by any evidence. 

I purpose to discuss the facts in this case and will not make 
statements that I can not sustain. If I can not convince you by 
a statement of facts, then I do not desire to convince you at all. 
Neither I nor my people want the Government to purchase 
this property unless it is needed. And let me say that any 
suggestion or insinuation of graft in the proposition is entirely 
gratuitous, is without evidence to support it, and is absolutely 
untrue. The owners of this property want only its fair value, 
and are willing to have this determined in any proper way that 
you may suggest. * 

This amendment provides for the purchase of a naval operat- 
ing base. Is the site recommended suitable, is it needed, und is 
the price to be paid fair? 

In 1824 Mr. Southard, who was then Secretary of the Navy, 
declared that— 

The Chesapeake Bay and its waters formed the first object in every 
plan of national defense. 

Since then Admiral Mahan and other great naval experts have 
repeatedly said— 3 

That the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads on our Atlantis coast 
are clearly indicated by nature as primary bases of operation. 

The great need, however, for a fleet operating base on Hamp- 
ton Roads and near Chesapeake Buy was not fully realized until 
the beginning of the present war. It was them discovered that 
we had on Hampton Roads “no suitable submarine base. no 
convenient fleet storehouses, torpedo storehouses, or mine and 
net storehouses, no coal piers for berthing coal barges loaded 
and awaiting fleet’s demands, and no place which would serve 
for a fleet drill ground, for shore drills, and as a mobilization 
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camp for marines or other troops to be transported overseas on 
transports conyoyed by a fleet,” which must of necessity be 
basel on and dispatched from these waters. It was for this and 
other urgent reasons that the Secretary of the Navy, following 
the advice of every expert in his department, recommended the 
immediate acquisition, by purchase or condemnation, of the only 
available satisfactory site on Hampton Roads that could be 
equipped and developed as a fleet operating base. 

It is to be regretted that the purchase of a site for the above- 
named purposes has been delayed until now. For years the fleet. 
in time of peace, has been based on Hampton Roads and Chesa- 
peake Bay. Here is the fleet’s rendezvous. The fleet’s drill and 
practice grounds are near the Capes, only a short distance away. 
Here is one of the few places on the Atlantic coast sufficiently 
large to receive the entire fleet and all its auxiliaries’ Here 
is the place where the fleet most frequently assembles. It was 
here that our flying squadron lay until it was needed in the 
Spanish-American War. It was here that the fleet assembled 
for its cruise around the world. It must of necessity be from 
here that our fleet must again be dispatched, if dispatched at all, 
in our present war. It is at Hampton Roads that the General 
Board and every Secretary of the Navy for the past 20 years 
have advocated a great increase of our naval facilities, and 
because, as has been so often said, it is the best place for ex- 
pansion. Hampton Roads is to-day our safest base of naval 
operations and the best place of refuge for our ships. It is the 
only easily accessible nnd well-protected base on the coast from 
whith we can fit out in absdlute security a naval expedition. 
It is protected by Fortress Monroe and by Fort Storey. It is 
the place at which naval vessels can be most quickly supplied 
with coal, ammunitions, and provisions—the three great needs 
of the fleet. It is the place at which troops and marines from 
every part of the country ean be most easily assembled for trans- 
port across the seas. And it is the only place recommended by 
the department, and which recommendation has the approval of 
the President, for a great naval operating base. 

The property embraced in the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary contains approximately 440 acres of land above high-water 
mark, and 600 acres at least above low-water mark. the title to 
which, under the laws of Virginia, is vested in the riparian 
owner. And, as stated by the Secretary, on page 13 of his 
hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 

We will not only get the 400 or 500 acres of land, but we will get just 
as much land as we need in the only place in America where our fleet 
will huve to rendezvous; just as much as we are willing to make, be- 
cause in front of the Jamestown Exposition site the water is very 
shallow, and with the dredging we do we can fill in these shallow areas, 
so that we can get as much land as we want; and it is the only site on 
Hampton Roads that has the facilities for a training camp, supply sta- 
tion, and everything else we want able to grow as large as the Navy 
grows. 

And this explains why Capt. McKean later stated, see page 18 
of the same hearings: 

Four hundred and forty acres of high land now, and a possibility of 
this area being extended so that you would get 1,000 acres. è 

This land fronts more than 34 miles on Hampton Roads, Wil- 
loughby. Bay, and Boush Creek, is immediately opposite Fortress 
Monroe, is about 11 miles from the Norfolk Navy Yard, the 
Navy's primary repair base, and about the same distance from 
St. Helena training station; is about 10 miles from one 1 ea 

vavy's largest marine hospitals, about 13 miles from St. Juliehs 
naval magazine, about 16 miles from Cape Henry, and about T 
miles from the business center of the city of Norfolk, with which 
it is connected by two lines of electric railway. Immediately 
south of it.are the terminals and coal piers of the Virginian 
Railrond and just a little farther up the river the terminals 
and piers of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., and from 
which piers our fleet is supplied with immense quantities of 
coal. A little farther south of this site is the tract of land re- 
cently purchased by the city of Norfolk for public docks and 
terminals, to which, under contracts already made, the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Belt Line is now extending its tracks, and which, 
when completed, will connect it with the great trunk line rail- 
roads now having termini on the Hampton Roads and Elizabeth 
River. It also fronts on the Norfolk- Portsmouth Channel. 
This channel has been pronounced by many naval boards and 
by ship captains of every nation in the world as one of the very 
best on the Atlantic coast, It is free from obstruction, free from 
severe storms and dangerous tides, free from damage by ice, and 
is accessible at aH seasons of the year. It now has a depth of 35 
feet, and is one of the few channels recommended by both 
Army and Navy experts for a depth of 40 feet—a depth not 
only suflicient for our present battleships but also for the larg- 
est dreadnaughts and battle cruisers now under construction. 
No place on the coast can be secured which will have better 


communication by rail and by water with all the great com- 
mercial centers of the country. 

But I will not take your time to discuss the advantages of 
this property for the purposes for which its purchase has been 
recommended. As to these there can be no fair dispute. 

But it is contended that this is not an emergency proposition 
and that an appropriation for its purchase ought not to be in- 


cluded in this bill. Upon the question of its urgent and imme- 
diate need for the purposes of national defense you doubtless 
will, and ought to be, guided by the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Navy and his expert advisers. Let us then 
examine their testimony and find out what their recommenda- 
tions have been, and not rely on the mere statements of speakers. 

On page 15 of his hearing before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate the Secretary of the Navy testified as fol- 
lows: 


But the paramount thing is the station on the Chesapeake, at Ham 
ton Roads. A great increase of the naval facilities at Hampton Roads 
has been advocated by every Secretary for the past 20 years and also 
by the General Board. It is the place for expansion. 


And on page 14 of this same hearing he also declared: 


I think it is absolutely the most important of all these matters, beyond 
getting the men and the ships. 


The Norfolk Navy Yard must be used for the primary pur- 
pose of repairing and building ships, and it should not be 
filled up as now with the nonessentials in the way of repair and 
construction facilities, and its water front should not be as now 
occupied by coal barges and oil-fuel tugs when needed for battle- 
ships. 

We have— 

» Says the Secretary, on page 19 of the same hearing 


an appropriation of $800,000 for storehouses at the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
which will take valuable land worth ten times as much for shops as for 
storehouses, and we can build these storehouses down there where there 
will be deep water and save that valuable space and saye transportation 
on the stores also. 

The 


And this saving on transportation will be a big item. 
coal now used by the fleet on Hampton Roads is expensively 
handled. It is hauled from the coal piers to a point below the 
yard, kept there until needed by the fleet, and then towed back 
some § or 9 miles past the same piers from which it was orig- 
inally taken to the ships that want to use it. It is the same way 
with stores and other supplies. If the Navy owned this site it 
would have a place on Hampton Roads for storehouses and coal 
piers and could save the expense of handling its coal and sup- 
plies two or three times. - 

On page 22 of the same hearing the Secretary made the follow- 
ing replies to the following questions: s 


Senator UNDERWOOD. Of course, in ordinary times it is our business to 
vuy land as reasonably as possible, and if we can-not get it at a reason- 
able price not to buy it. you regard this as a matter of great impor- 
tance for the conduct of the war, independent of other questions? 

Secretary DANIELS. I regard it as of vital importance. There is not 
. in the world that has not a shore base for the men of 

e fleet. 

Senator Unperwoop. You are bound to have a shore base to operate 
this fleet at this time? 

Secretary Danreus. It is absolutely necessary. 

Senator Unperwoop. Is there any other place you could get anything 
like it witbin these terms? 

Secretary Daxikls. Capt. McKean, there is no place down there at 
all, is there? 

en McKean. I was a member of the board that studied the thing, 
and have been at Hampton Roads for years, and we have looked 
around for recreation grounds and for a base for the fleet, and I have 
never been able to find one outside of that place. 

Secretary DANIELS. I would like to say that Admiral Benson, who, as 
Chief of Operations, has charge of the fleet. urges it as perhaps the 
most important thing, aside from the ships and munitions, 


Capt. McKean on page 22 of the same hearing made this 
statement: 


I had to convince the Secretary, and I have just succeeded in con- 
vincing him, that it Is an absolute necessity, and I Illustrated it by our 
fleet now under war conditions. * * * If that fleet went out for 
war we would have to strip the ships, and that means that we would 
take hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of material off those 
ships, and there is not a Government-owned storehouse or a private 
one that is fit and available for us to store that material in. Give us 
this and Jet ns have a storehouse there to put the stuff in, and, with 
Just one bandling in and out. in equipping the fleet for action, and for 
the preservation of that material and the handling of the material, it 
8 for the whole proposition, and you will have your training 
station. 


On page 21 of the hearing Capt. McKean also said: 


At this time and under the present conditions the importance of the 
immediate acquisition of this property by the Government can not be 
exaggerated, and this opinion is concurred in not only by the Secretary 


of the Navy but by the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation and naval 
omoes in general familiar with the situation and the property con- 
cerned. 


Could evidence as to the urgent need of this site be more con- 
vincing? Is further evidence needed to show that we can, by 
the use of this site, save enough money on transportation 
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charges, and in equipping the fleet for action, to pay for it? 
But there are still other reasons why we should own it. 

4 eure Gen. Braisted, on page 35 of his hearing, testified as 
‘ollows: 


What I have said is, no more men for the fleet—that is agreed upon— 
no more men to the recruiting stations until we are ready, They saw 
the danger of it. Four or five 1 e- this out powerfully 

a 


as I could, and that is why A er is presenti: 

urgently a recommendation to get places like Jamestown 

ere all know about that—aiso to get the increase at North 
go. 

Supposing you did pay a little more for it. We know they are th 
proper sites. In the case of Jamestown we have known It for years. 
will tell you from my experience of years, Admiral Benson will tell 

‘ou, the Secretary will tell you, everybody will tell you that the James- 
own grounds is the best place we know of on the coast for this particu- 
lar purpose. 1 think it ts the cheapest site you can get; but even 
if it is not, as Senator Snarnorn said rday, let us pay this Mttle 
1 5 55 and get it, because we need it, and we need it at this very 
minute, 

And on the same page he gave this reason for its immediate 
need: J 

The sudden expansion of the Navy— 

Said he— $ 
has found us without a place to properly house and care for the men. 
We are asking you, all of us, to 1 us at once the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion Grounds to Increase our facilities and more ground at North Chi- 
cago and at San Diego to take care of these men properly in properly 
constructed and hygienic quarters, where they can be trained before 
they go to the ships that are coming. 

Already the overcrowding of our training stations and bar- 
racks has resulted in the outbreak of disease, and men now 
enlisting in the Navy are, so I am told, being accepted “ sub- 
ject to call.” We have no place to which we can send them. 
Should such a condition be permitted to prevail? What greaten 
emergency can confront us than the health of the boys enlisting 
in the Navy? Can we refuse to provide proper quarters for the 
men when such quarters are demanded by the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy? Would not a nation that failed to take proper 
precautions for the health and to provide proper quarters for 
the comfort or its enlisted men subject itself to the severest 
censure? 

If the Jamestown site should be purchased we can accommo- 
date in the buildings already there more than 2,000 men at 
once, and within a few weeks from eight to ten thousand men. 
What stronger reason could be given for its immediate need? 

Is the price at which the property Is offered fair and reason- 
able? 

My friend from Michigan has told you that this property 
sold in 1912 for $240,000. Yes; that is true, and I will not deny 
it. But why? My friend did not give you the reasons. He did 
not know the facts. Let me give them to you. There were 
liens on it at that time to the extent of $700,000 or $800,000, 
exclusive of the Government lien. These liens were held by 
banks, by railroads, by contractors, and by material men, and 
no one held a Hen sufficiently large to enable him to buy the prup- 
erty alone, The railroads were not sufficiently interested in 
the property to bid on it. A large number of mechanic’s lien 
holders and the banks also holding liens combined and bid in 
the property at $240,000. At the time of this sale there was a 
well-recognized sentiment in the community that the mechanie's 
lien holders and the banks would protect their interests, and 
there were no other bidders. There was also a depression in 
real estate values at that time. : 

Under such conditicns the price obtained should not be re- 
garded as fixing the value of the property at that time, and cer- 
tainly not its present value. 


Mr. BUTLER and Mr. MADDEN rose. : 4 
The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Virginia 
yield? 


Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask my friend now whether it would 
be well to write into that bill the authority of the Government 
to condemn this property? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am willing to let its value be determined 
by any fair method, 

Mr. BUTLER, And then the price could be ascertained by a 
jury later. My friend knows my fondness for him has some- 
what restrained me. I have my doubt about the justice of this, 
and therefore if it enn be put over to a court and jury to deter- 
mine the real value to the Government. I think it is the right 
thing to do. z 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the report say for the acquisi- 
tion, by purchase or condemnation "? 

Mr. BUTLER. Take out the word“ purchase.” 


Mr. MADDEN, What I would like to ask my colleague is 
this. He has just stated that a number of creditors including 
banks bid the property in at sheriff’s sale at $240,000? 


Mr. HOLLAND. Only a part of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do these people own this property to-day? 

Mr. HOLLAND. A part of it they do, and a part of it they 
have sold. 

Mr. MADDEN. Or have they transferred their holdings to 
somebody else, and does somebody else offer to sell the property 
to the Government of the United States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The property now offered includes that prop- 
erty and also the Pine Beach property and property sold to 
individuals. This particular piece of property, purchased by the 
Hien holders is being sold, when you allow for the improvements, 
at $636 an acre, as the hearings disclose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question there? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the ordinary price at which land in 
that neighborhood sells? . 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will reach that in a moment, I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. When this property was sold for $240,000 was 
it sold subject to the lien? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; it was sold at public auction, 

Mr. MANN. A good title was conveyed. t 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was sold at public auction, and a good 
title was conveyed. But no one was sufficiently Interested to 
run the property up, and the lien holders bought it as cheap as 
they could. y 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if anybody thought that that was a 
cheap price they could have bought it by paying something more? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Undoubtedly. s 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit a question there? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Was there a right to redeem after 
the sale? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, sir; there was no right to redeem. The 
entire sale was regarded as a method of liquidation, and the 
people and the community generally felt that the lien holders 
were going to protect their interests to the fullest extent, and 
hence they did not bid on the property. But it must be remem- 
bered that this Jamestown property, so considered, does not 
include all the property now offered to the Government, 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the genticman yield there 
for a moment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; but I do not wish the gentleman to take 
up too much of my time. I have a good deal to say yet. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Did the lien holders buy it in? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The lien holders bought it in. 

Mr. BATHRICK. And there was no actual money paid in? 

Mr, HOLLAND. The lien holders bought it in. 

Mr. BATHRICK. It was advertised at that time, was it not, 
and nobody paid any more for it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have answered the gentleman's question. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Did all the lien holders buy it in, 
or only a part of the lien holders? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I can not answer that. 3 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman recognizes the fact 
that that might be an important inquiry? < 

Mr. HOLLAND. I cân not answer, except to sny that no 
lien holder held a lien sufficiently large to cover the value of 
the property. But, as I have said before, the Jamestown prop- 
erty purchased at this sale is now being offered to the Gov- 
érnment, according to the hearings, at $1,636 per acre, and, 
deducting the improvements, at $636 per acre. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr: HAMILTON of Michigan. How much is appropriated 
here for the purchase of this property? 

Mr. HOLLAND. One million four hundred thousand dollars 
is the amount. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Exactly what does that 
cover? What is it proposed to purchase with that 51.400.000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is proposed to purchase not only the 
old exposition grounds of 278 acres, but also to purchase two 
other tracts of land—one plece of 52 acres and the other piece 
of 110 acres—and this is all above high-water mark; also all 
buildings on the property. , 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How much land in all? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Four hundred and forty acres above high- 
water mark and 600 acres-above low-water mark. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What does this include? 

Mr. HOLLAND. All the property and all the improvements. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. My colleague from Michigan 
IMr. KELLEY] separated the value of the buildings from the 
value of the land? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; he did. Everything is included, and 
the estimate of the value of the buildings was made by the 
officials of the Navy Department. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
bulldings to be worth? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Six hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
according to their estimate. n 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. At this time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. At this time, I suppose. 

Mr. EMERSON. And at this place? 

Mr: HOLLAND. Yes; and at this place. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to my colleague that 
the Secretary of the Navy says these buildings cost $1,500,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; more than that amount. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; I will. 

Mr. MANN. What have these buildings been occupied for 
since they were purchased in 1911 or 1912? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I might say that when this exposition prop- 
erty was sold the sale did not include certain State buildings. 
The following State buildings were not included: The Louisiana 
building, which cost $11,500; the West Virginia, which cost 
$21,000; the Georgia building, which cost $13,500; the Ohio 
building, which cost $21,500; the Missouri building, which cost 
$21,000; the North Dakota building, which cost $4,500; the 
Maryland building, which cost $36,000; the Virginia building, 
which cost $28,000; the Pennsylvania building, which cost 
$28,500; and the Massachusetts building, which cost $28,000. 
They have been occupied by the parties who purchased them. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is reading those figures to me. 
I remember that at the close of the Chicago World's Fair Ex- 
position many of the State buildings, each costing more than 
all of those combined, were torn down and thrown away. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Some of these State buildings were sold to 
private parties at good prices, and are now being occupied by 
the purchasers. 

Mr. MANN. What are they used for? 

Mr. HOLLAND. ‘They are being used for private residences. 

Mr. MANN. What is the amount of the rental of those build- 
ings for the year? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are not rented and I am not familiar 
enough with rental values to say what they would rent for. 

Mr. MANN. As to the basis of $600,000 by the Navy Depart- 
ment—I have not examined it myself—is that $600,000 the value 
to the Government if we purchase them, or the value to the 
present owners for their occupation and use? 

Mr, HOLLAND. My understanding is that the Navy Depart- 
ment estimates that it is the value of those buildings to the 
Government. You will find that the department estimates the 
present value of these improvements at $640,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. In these hearings of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs—— 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I will have to ask for additional time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous censent to 
proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR and Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. FREAR. In that hearing Chairman Papcerr makes this 
statement on page 491: 

The buildings would not amount to anything. 


He says there are some few of them rotted. There were a 
lot of houses stuck over. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Those are not the hearings to which I refer. 
The estimates placed on these buildings by the Navy Depart- 
ment a short time ago was $640,000. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? ; 

Mr. HOLLAND Les. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 


What did they estimate the 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


Taxes have been paid upon 


this property ever since the exposition, I assume? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan.. Can the gentleman state upon 
what. valuation taxes have been assessed and collected? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I could not. The property is owned by a 
number of people, and it would be difficult to secure the in- 
formation. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. After all, would not that be 
a pretty fair way to get at the valuation which is put upon that 
property ? 

Mr. HOLLAND, No; it would not; because property is as- 
sessed for taxation in my State at much less than its value, as 
I suppose it is in many other States. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How much less? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Something like 50 per cent of its value, and 
frequently less. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. If the gentleman could give to 
us the assessed valuation of the property then we might add 
100 per cent to that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I could not give the gentieman the assessed 
valuation of the property, and it would do no good if I could. 
It must be remembered that the acquiring of this property is 
not a mere acreage proposition. It has been subdivided into 
lots, streets have been laid out and graded, water mains and 
fire plugs installed, and sewerage and electric light systems pro- 
vided. The buildings and improvements on the property origi- 
nally cost more than one and a half million dollars and are 
estimated by the Navy Department to have a present value 
of over $600,000, not including the light, water, and sewerage 
systems or the grading of streets. Some of the buildings may 
not, it is true, be serviceable to the Government, but many of 
them will be and can be used at once. The Secretary of the 
Navy has testified that some of the State buildings will be per- 
manent structures, sufficient for officers’ quarters for 25 years, 
and that other buildings on the property are in good condition, 
are sufficient to accommodate more than 2,000 men, and can 
be used at once. 

Secretary Daniels, who has carefully investigated the question 
of price, says, on page 18 of his hearing, as follows: 

We have an option at a reasonable price on most of this, and we 
would have to condemn the balance, and in the condemnation we would 
not have to pay more than the price at which we have the options. 

But it is not the land nor the improvements thereon that the 
Secretary believes to be of greatest value to the Navy, for on 
page 19 of his hearings he declares “ that he considers the water 
front as worth more than all the land.” And he is right. At 
one time I thought the price was too high, but upon investiga- 
tion I found that the city of Norfolk recently purchased a tract 
of land, within about 1,000 yards of this property, for public 
docks and terminals, containing 55.95 acres above low-water 
mark and having no improvements thereon, and for which it paid 
$153,000, or at the rate of $2,734.58 per acre. It also purchased 
an adjoining tract of land, containing 145.47 acres, above low- 
water mark, on which there were no improvements and one- 
sixth of which is inland marsh, and paid therefor $238,030, or 
at the rate of $1,636.73 per acre. And about 50 acres of that 
land has since been sold to the American Chain Co. for $130,000, 
or at the rate of $2,600 per acre. These figures will give you 
some idea of the present value of land fronting on Elizabeth 
River and Hampton Roads. On the land purchased by the city 
of Norfolk, and which, as stated, is within about 1,000 yards 
of this property, there is now being expended by the city in the 
construction of docks and terminals more than $1,000,000, and 
which, when completed, will be connected by belt line with 
the eight trunk-line railroads having terminals on Elizabeth 
River and Hampton Roads. „ 

Such activities in this section will make a large part of this 
property equally as desirable for manufacturing sites as that pur- 
chased by the American Chain Co. at the price of $2,600 per acre. 
If the 600 acres now offered to the Goverriment could be sold at 
this price per acre, then the naked land, without considering the 
improvements thereon, would net the owners more than the 
amount charged therefor. And if the more than 100 buildings 
now on the property are worth over $600,000, the estimate placed 
thereon by the Navy Department, the Government will acquire 
this valuable site at a much less price per acre than the city 
of Norfolk recently paid for property similarly located. It is 
the present value of the property that we should consider—its 
present actual worth—and not the price at which it may have 
heretofore been sold. And if its present value can be measured 
by the prices at which other land has recently been sold in this 
section, then it would seem that the amount now charged for 
it is fair and reasonable. ` 

As I haye already stated, I was at one time under the 
impression that, perhaps, the price asked for this property was 
a little high, but I have taken occasion to do what my friend 
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from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] has not done, and that is to make 
some investigation as to its value. My friend undertakes to 
tell you something about the value of property about which I 
fear he knows little, I would not undertake to place a value 
on property in any part of his district, and, however good his 
judgment may be, I do not believe he can correctly value prop- 
erty in my district. He-certainly can not determine its value 
by the price at which it sold in 1912. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think the 
committee reporting this bill ought to have some information 
about the value of this property? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They did; and the same information which 
I have just given. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But ought not the Committee on 
Appropriations to have some information? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Committee on Appropriations 
did have information. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. You heard what the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations said? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not recall his statement; but the hear- 
ings disclose that this information was before them. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman state to the House that 
the buildings on the grounds are now necessary for the train- 
ing of sailors for the Navy? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The officials say so. 

Mr. MADDEN. And are there any buildings there that 
belong to the Government of the United States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. None. 

Mr. MADDEN, If they were to train men on these grounds, 
would they be obliged to build new buildings? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not at once. They could utilize the build- 
ings already there. 

Mr. MADDEN. If these buildings were not there? 

Mr. HOLLAND. But they can utilize these buildings. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where are these men now? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Some of them are at St. Helena and sone 
are waiting to be called. 

Mr. MADDEN. Have they got buildings where they are now? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; but they are not sufficient. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman’s contention is that they 
need the additional buildings to house the men who are being 
trained for the Navy? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The number now enlisted is larger 
than ever before. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

` Mr. HOLLAND. This is a proposition in which my district 
is interested and almost all my time has been taken up by 
questions. I ask for more time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Why would it not be feasible, 
inasmuch as these buildings are unoccupied, to lease them to 
the Government? 

Mr. HOLLAND. These people offered to lease the property 
to the Government sometime ago, and the authorities said they 
could not afford to make the desired improvements on the prop- 
erty if they should lease it, and that they did not care to lease 
it unless it could be improved. They would need the pier pro- 
vided for in the amendment, and were unwilling to build it on 
leased premises. N 

Mr. MEEKER. I should like to hear the gentleman reply to 
the assertion made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Ketter] as to the location of this site that he considers un- 
available. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have answered that question. 

But, gentlemen of the House, as I said to you in the beginning, 
neither I nor my people want this Government to pay more for 
this property than it is worth. If you believe the price charged 
therefor is too high, then let it be condemned. The Government 
can acquire it in that way, and that is the course usually fol- 
lowed when the price can not be agreed upon. 

adh ae mage The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
exp k 

Mr. SHERLEY, I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If you prefer to follow that course, I will 
promise you that you shall have a fair jury to determine its 
value. A strong sentiment prevails in the community in favor of 
its acquisition by the Government and I do not believe a jury 
selected for this purpose will assess its value too high. But if 
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for any reason the jury should fix the price too high, the Gov- 
ernment can refuse to pay the price and can decline to take the 
property. Or I will submit to any other fair method you may 
suggest to determine its value. I can not do more than this. 

I am not advocating this purchase because this property is 
located in my district. The Government should not purchase 
it unless it needs it. But I am convinced that the Government 
should secure the only available site on Hampton Roads for a 
naval operating base while it has an opportunity to do so. I 
believe the nearness of the proposed base to Chesapeake Bay 
and its waters, which all of our naval experts have declared must 
be considered in every plan of national defense, its nearness to 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, the Government's primary repair hase 
for the ships of the fleet, its nearness to other Army and Navy 
activities, its accessibility to the fleet at all seasons of the year, 
its value as a place for assembling and training troops, and its 
suitability for a great operating base for the Navy makes its 
purchase at this time especially desirable. But I do not ask 
its purchase for this reason. Our naval experts have advised us 
that they need it for the proper conduct of the war, and need it 
at once. 

Secretary Daniels, Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, Admiral 
Benson, Capt. McKean, Admiral Harris, Admiral Palmer, Ad- 
miral Taylor, Paymaster Gen. McGowan, and Surg. Gen. Brais- 
ted have urged the immediate acquisition of this property. 

I am willing to be guided by their recommendations and to 
give them what they declare the Navy urgently needs for the 
proper conduct of the war. They are supposed to know more 
about the needs of the Navy than we do, and I am unwilling to 
withhold from them anything which they declare is urgently 
needed and will contribute to their success. They are expected to 
make this fight, they are expected to win our victories, and I 
can not understand why any man is willing to place his judg- 
ment against the judgment of every naval expert in the depart- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK]}. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, the acquisition of this prop- 
erty will not add one ounce of strength to the battles we are 
about to fight in this war, and everybody that knows anything 
about it knows that that is true. Now, why should we not con- 
sider this matter in the right way? Why not have it referred 
to a committee and thoroughly gone into and considered by 
that committee in the way bills are usually considered? Let 
them come in and give this House all the facts. None are 
given here sufficient on which to base sound judgment. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Howard! is interested 
in this proposition, he says. I know that it is only the interest 
of a Representative of his district doing his duty to his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say to the gentleman that I have 
absolutely not a cent of interest in it. . 

Mr. BATHRICK. ' I did not accuse the gentleman of that. I 
would not, for I have the highest respect for him. But his 
earnestness in behalf of his district is the reason for his en- 
thusiasm for this purchase. He is for such reason on the sido 
of the sellers, but we can not take, the sellers’ judgment in 
regard to this proposition. We should have it properly investi- 
gated by men who have some knowledge of these matters, and 
not done on the floor of the House. It can be done without in 
any way interfering with the work of the Navy Department. 
If the Navy Department decides that it wants it, the property 
ean be bought at a right price. Included in the property are 
many building lots that have been sold, as alleged, for certain 
prices. I have been in the real estate business, and, while I 
do not know that it is true in this case, I know of at least 
one instance and have knowledge of others where, scenting the 
possibility of a Government purchase, prices went up overnight, 
and fake lot sales were made in order to establish a price to 
give enormous profits and help to skin the Government. I do 
not know what the price of these lots is, but let us find out. 
We can not find out here to-day, and there is no knowledge 
upon which we ean place a just estimate of the value on this 
property. 

The gentleman from Virginia says that the people locally are 
all in favor of the Government buying this property. Of course 
they are. It is on the same principle that a community is always 
in favor of the Government creating or improving a harbor or 
putting in any great public work. It increases the vaiue of 
surrounding property, and so, of course, they are in favor of it, 
but we can not take that as a standard by which to determine 
the value of this property. 

Therefore I say thut we should vote this amendment down. 
The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, on the Ist of 
December, 1916, but a short time ago, said, referring to the 
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people who came before the committee to try to sell this 
property : ; 

They said that if we would cancel a million or more dollars that they 
owed the Government and give them a million and a half that we could 
have this property, but upon investigation we found they had paid but 

250,000 for it, so they were, iniaa; very generous in their proposal 
o us. The bulldings would not amount to an g. There are some 
few of them right down in there [indicating]. A lot of tbe houses 
there were stucco work, 

Mr. BUTLER. Who made that statement? < 

Mr. BATHRICK. Chairman PADGETT. 

H BUTLER. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
fairs? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Yes. Mr. Pancetr says that the first he 
heard of it was that a lobby came from Jamestown after they 
had bought the property for $250,000 or $240,000, and began to 
talk about the enormous value of it to the Government. The 
Navy Department never heard of it or thought of it before. 
The lobby came from Jamestown and insidiously, bit by bit, 
probably instilled into the minds of the Navy Department and 
some of the officers that this would be a beautiful place for 
them to have for recreation, for Government and training pur- 

. That is the way the whole thing started—through a 
lobby from Jamestown, and the lobby has been continuously at 
work, as near as I can find out, from that moment to this. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know the gentleman wants to state the 
facts correctly, and he is attempting to state the facts. Some 
time ago these people offered to lease this property to the Gov- 
ernment, and they offered to sell it. It is 12 months or more ago. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the Government turned them down, and 
said that it did not want it at that time. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Then, why in Heaven’s name should they 
want it now? 

Mr. HOLLAND. One moment. They declined to purchase it 
at that time, because they felt they were not getting some of 
the improvements to which they were entitled. Subsequently, 
without any intimation from the people in Norfolk, they were 
sent for by the Navy Department and asked to submit a price. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I do not know whether they were sent for 
or came voluntarily, I know they have been on the job. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know they were sent for. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I will take the gentleman’s word for that. 
The fact is that this was started by a lobby who had bought 
this property for a low price and who wanted to sell it for a 
high price. I have no idea how they put this over on us in 
the Senate, and I have no doubt that the conference committee 
fought valiantly to prevent its being put into this report, but 
it is up to the Members of this House to protect the people of 
the United States, who are being bled white with taxes; and 
if we do not do it to-day and assert our-authority and power 
on the floor of the House, these things will come along one 
after another, and they will afford other people opportunity 
and encouragement to proceed without let or hindrance to rob 
the Government in a thousand other ways. The door will be 
thrown wide open. Let us make an example of this case to-day 
and show the people of the country that we are not going to 
permit legislation that lobks so much like graft as this does on 
the face of it to pass through this House any longer. [Applause.] 
These pieces of easy money that flow through this House on 
the pretense of being war measures should be stopped. Some 
one must serve notice that even big and useful bills must come 
clean if they want to get by here. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. Papcerr]. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, in 1912 this proposition was 
before the Naval Committee of the House the last time, and 
at that time the proposal was to sell to the Government 328 
acres, which was the Jamestown part of the present proposal. 
The present proposal is to sell 440 acres., The additional 112 
acres are what is known as Pine Beach, and that is the part 
that is near the deep water and gives the approach to the 
deep water. In 1912 the conditions in the country and in the 
Navy were very, very different from what they are now. At 
that time it was not regarded as a proposition that was over- 
powering in its demands that the Government should possess it. 
It seems to me that conditions now not only justify but call 
upon the Government to acquire the property. In the bill of 
August 29 we increased the permanent strength of the Navy 
from 51,500 men to 93,000 enlisted men. We have temporarily 
increased that to 150.000. We increased the Marine Corps from 
a little less than 10,000 to 17,400, and we have increased that 
temporarily to 30,000. We also provided in the August bill for 
an enormous building program, Every one understands and 


must appreciate that the enlarged program calls for more ships, 
and enlarged personnel of the Navy from 51,500 to the present 
authorization of 150,000, and in addition to the 150,000 a little 
more than 10,000 coming in from the Naval Militia and 25,000 
additional from the Naval Reserve, so that with the 30,000 
added in the Marine Corps we would have 210,000 men where 
before we had but 61,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How many additional men are at 
the Norfolk training station now? 

Mr. PADGETT. I could not tell the exact number. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Ten or twelve thousand? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. They have quite a number 
there. I have not looked into it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If we are going to buy land at a 
cost of $1,400,000 to train 10,000 men for the seas, how much is 
it going to cost us to- train 1,000,000 men for the Army? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Army cost is going to be fabulous, but 
the fact that the Army cost is going to be high does not justify 
the argument that we should not make every preparation for the 
development and training of the men of the Navy. What is 
the situation to-day? We are enlisting men in the Navy to-day 
and administering to them the oath, and sending them to their 
homes, or allowing them to remain at their homes until we can 
provide places where they can be taken care of and trained. 
That is the condition that is actually confronting us at this 
moment, 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Are we using a single battleship and are 
we liable to use a single battleship out of Yorktown Harbor in 
the next year in this war? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know how much we are going to do. 
We have thirty-odd down there trying to develop the men on 
them, 1,300 men on a battleship, and on others we have 800, 
running from 800 to 1,300 to a ship, and as soon as we train them 
we distribute them on the merchant ships and on the smaller 
vessels and supply these places with untrained men in order that 
we may properly develop our sailors. 

Mr. BATHRICK. They all have to be trained on a battleship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask our chairman a question. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will not, the chairman bear me out in this 
statement, that there is no one on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs who ever thought well of this proposition? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say to the gentleman it never ad- 
dressed itself to me as an urgent 

Mr. BUTLER. Nor to the rest of us. 

Mr. PADGETT (continuing). As an urgent matter when 
we had it up in 1912, because at that time the condition of the 
Navy was very different, and, to be entirely frank with the 
gentleman, I thought they were asking too much for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why did not the chairman call his committee 
together and have us consult with him? It amazes me that the 
gentleman should reverse himself, because lust December the 
chairman was opposed to it. 

Mr, PADGETT. It has not been before us since 1912. 

Mr. BUTLER. It appears here in print 

Mr. PADGETT. We have not considered the matter officially 
with a view to purchasing it since 1912. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it good policy for 
Congress to make purchases of this sort, which come within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Naval Affairs, without hav- 
ing the Committee on Naval Affairs consider it at all? The 
gentleman says it has not. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it would have been well, but I must 
say to the gentleman that the rules of the House do not ad- 
dress themselves to, my Business judgment. I think the matters 
that are regarded as deficiencies in this legislation should have 
been sent and distributed to the various committees that deal 
with them. Naval matters should have gone to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and military matters to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and post-office matters to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman must know this is a Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. The rules of the House carry 
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Mr. MANN. This matter was not addressed to any commit- 
tee of the House; it is a Senate amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. But before it became a Senate amendment 
it was sent down as an estimate by the department, and was 
in the House, under the rules, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MANN. Fraudulently sent as a deficiency estimate—and 
everybody knows it was not a deficiency estimate—and in vio- 
lation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know just who originated the esti- 
mate, but it is one that is needed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my chairman yield to me again? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER, Now, the chairman will recall with great 
distinctness the discussion that we have had over this proposi- 
tion for many years and how unfriendly has been the feeling 
in the committee to it. Can not the chairman make some sug- 
gestion by which this property can be acquired, if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be acquired, at a figure that he, I, and 
everybody else would think it right? Why can not the chair- 
man suggest here now to us some plan, some legislation, some 
method by which the Government may acquire this property 
if it deems it necessary, and afterwards Congress will be 
satisfied that the country has been dealt with fairly, and not 
acquire it by paying $1,400,000 plump down for it? It is too 
much, 

Mr. PADGETT. As I stated a moment ago, 328 acres was 
offered in 1912 for $400,000. Now, there are 112 acres addi- 
tional, making 440, and those 112 acres is the Pine Beach 
water-front property. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is it worth? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield right at that point? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know values. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield, if to 
anybody? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, my colleague. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me appeal to my chairman to help us 
out here. Do not let us have this put upon the Government 
unless it is necessary, and I do not know whether it is or not; 
but if it is necessary, in order that the Government should pay 
only what it is worth, can not we contrive some method to 
help the Navy Department and at the same time not attempt 
to dump it upon Congress, because we know nothing about the 
figures? I am not unfriendly if it is necessary, but I do not 
want it said hereafter that we aided and assisted in taking 
from the Government what we ourselves know is too much to 


ay. 

Mr. PADGETT. I said to the gentleman, I have felt the 
price asked was too much. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield in that connection? 

Mr. PADGETT. In just a moment. I am frank to say I 
am not familiar with prices or values of water-front land. 
When you put in 112 acres that is water front, deep water, and 
add it to land that does not have a water front, I am not pre- 
pared to say what is the value of it, 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Here is the question that is before the House 
now, the question of paying over $600,000 for buildings which I 
understand the chairman has said are of no value—that is, the 
chairman who is now speaking—on the Ist of December, 1916. 
Let me ask if that is not correct. As I understand, the gentleman 
says the buildings will not amount to anything; that they are 
largely to stuccowork. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not regarded the buildings—that is, 
in the aggregate—of the kind that we would require. There are 
a number of the buildings that would be valuable. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have two minutes in which to answer my 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] has the time, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield one minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has seen the property, but I 
never have. I have had my impressions from the gentlemen 
who compose the Committee on Naval Affairs. I never went to 
look at it. But the chairman knows, and we all know, that those 
buildings are worth but a small fraction of $600,000, and that 
in the estimate of $1,600,000 that amount ought in fairness to 
be deducted. Is not that true? 


Mr. PADGETT. Personally, I do not think the bufldings are 
worth $600,000. 


. FLOOD. That is not in the estimate. 

. BUTLER. Is it not? 

. FLOOD. Not at all. 

. KELLEY of Michigan, Six hundred thousand dollars. 

. FLOOD. They said it was worth that. 

. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman knows very well 
that it is a part of the cost. 

Mr. FLOOD. I know very well it is not a part of the cost. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is a part of the cost. 

Mr. FLOOD. Nothing of the kind. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes left. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time be extended one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended an hour. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think there is a good deal of 
misunderstanding about the property that is to be acquired by 
this appropriation. There is in the House very considerable 
opposition, as well as prejudice, to the old Jamestown company 
and the acquisition of the property owned by that company. 
That exposition was not a great success, and some Members who 
voted for an appropriation for it have been prejudiced against 
everything connected with the Jamestown Exposition. I share 
that feeling to some extent myself. But this proposition is to 
buy property for the benefit of the Government in this war 
emergency—property whieh the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral 
Palmer, Capt. McKean, who was especially designated to investi- 
gate it, and the Surgeon General of the Navy say is admirably 
suited for this emergency and is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain the health of the men in the Navy. 

As to the property itself, there are three pieces of property to 
be acquired by this appropriation, and some of it was never 
owned by the Jamestown Exposition Co. This acquisition will 
embrace not only the old Jamestown property, which was bought 
in by the creditors, but other very valuable property. The ex- 
position property was bought in by the creditors for $240,000 
in 1912. The liens on the property were something like $800,000, 
and it is stated by people who are familiar with the circum- 
stances surrounding the sale, and I can vouch for those who 
made these statements, that it would have brought more than 
$240,000 but for the fact that everyone in the community knew 
that the lien holders could and would bid more than anyone 
else, as they held liens beyond what the property was worth. 

In addition to this old exposition property, which is owned 
by the Fidelity Land & Investment Co. and contains 278 acres, 
there is a property consisting of 52 acres, upon which handsome 
dwelling houses are standing. Seven of these houses were built 
by the States as the State exposition buildings, some of them 
costing as high as $35,000 and others between $20,000 and 
$30,000, and some less. But they are all good houses. Other 
houses have been erected upon that property. Since the ex- 
position over $100,000 has been spent in improving that special 
piece of property. Then there is the most valuable piece of 
property in all that section of Hampton Roads, containing 110 
acres, known as the Piney Beach property. 

The hearings that were had by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations show that the owners of the 52 acres are to 
receive $473,000. The owners of the Piney Beach property, 
without which the Secretary of the Navy says he would not 
care for the other two pieces, are to receive $568,000, which 
would leave only $359,000 for the Jamestown Exposition prop- 
erty held by the Land & Investment Co., for which they paid 
the $240,000 in 1912. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In order to utilize that water 
front it is necessary to dredge 1,200 feet out, is it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. Some dredging will be necessary. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How much is it going to cost? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know. But whatever it costs, when 
they dredge and take the earth up from where they dredge and 
put it back between these pieces of property they make 600 
more acres of land that will be very valuable. 

Mr. KELLEY of 8 Will the gentieman yield right 
there? 

Mr. FLOOD. I can not. 
the House. 

I learn from this debate that this property has not been occu- 
pied. This other property is occupied. The taxes and interest 
during that five years would amount to ninety or one hundred 


I want to get the proposition before 
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thousand dollars, making nearly as much as they are selling 
to the Government for, if indeed it is not fully as much. These 
facts do not justify the statements that have been made here 
to the effect that the owners of this property are unpatriotic 
and are trying to impose upon the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. The figures just quoted do not include the 
$600,000? 3 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘The $600,000 was not the price the Government 
was to pay for these buildings, but was simply an estimate of 
their value. The Secretary of the Navy stated that the build- 
ings on this property cost $1,500,000, and the naval officers who 
went there to examine it estimated that the buildings were worth 
$600,000 at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman quoted four hundred and some 
odd thousand dollars for the Piney Beach property and $350,000 
also for some other property, making a total of over $800,000. 

Mr, FLOOD. No. I quoted for the private property $473,000 
and for the Piney Beach property $568,000, and that leaves about 
$350,000 for the Jamestown property. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the buildings? 

Mr. FLOOD. That includes the buildings and everything; 
$568,000 for the Piney Beach property, with all the cottages and 
hotels, and telephone and telegraph facilities, and railroad con- 
nections, and everything else—$473,000 for everything on this 
52 acres, and $350,000 for the 275 acres belonging to the old 
Jamestown Exposition grounds, with every kind of improvement 
on them. = 

Now, I want to say this as to the uses to which this property 
ean be put. If anybody will take the trouble to look at the hear- 
ings he will see that on these lands there will be a training 
station for 8,000 men, a submarine base, an aviation operating 
base, coal piers, oil-fuel storage, fleet storehouses, mine and net 
storehouses, torpedo storehouses, medical storehouses, and for 
other activities absolutely essential in this emergency, and that 
their acquisition will be of great value to the Government at 
this time. 

Surg. Gen. Braisted says that without this property it will be 
difficult to prevent measles, scarlet fever, and other diseases 
from breaking out in the Navy. He says this property is needed 
immediately for the protection of the health of the men of the 
Navy. He also says this location-¢s the best place on the coast 
for this particular purpose and that it is the cheapest site the 
Government can get. Secretary Daniels classes the acquisition 
of this property as of paramount importance in the conduct of 
this war. He says it is the place for expansion. When you 
train a man there you take him off the station right onto the 
ship: This location has been recommended for a naval base not 
only by Secretary Daniels but by Secretaries Meyer and Bona- 
parte as well. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? ` 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is there any objection to proceeding by 
condemnation? 

Mr. FLOOD. None whatever, and this amendment provides 
that this land shall be condemned if the Navy Department 
thinks it can get it for a less price by that method. That has 
been provided for here. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. How much of the property under 
condemnation proceedings will be acquired? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not understand the gentleman, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. How much of this property will 
we be required to condemn in order to perfect the title? 

Mr. FLOOD. The measure here provides that you can con- 
demn every foot of it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That is not the question I asked. 
Part of it must be condemned because of the fact that some of 
the owners are minors. Can you tell us? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. It may be that my colleague [Mr. HoL- 
LAND] can tell. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. s 

Mr. MEEKER. How long a time will be required in which 
to do this dredging? F 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think that is in the hearings, and no 
being an expert on those questions I could not undertake to 
answer, 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman mean to say that by 
this dredging there will be added 600 acres? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; 600 acres are now under shallow water, 
the water not being over 2 feet deep. They will fill that area 
up and make dry land of it. 


Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. MEEKER. That would be a job after they get rid of 
the scarlet fever, to make 600 acres of land. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLOOD. They do not propose to dredge it now except to 
make a larger deep-water front, The Piney Beach property 
has already a magnificent deep-water front, and that is the 
property that the Secretary of the Navy is so anxious to ac- 
quire; and they want the old Jamestown property for the 
acreage upon which they can allow the men in the Navy to 
live, and not keep them penned up in the ships where they will 
breed disense and destroy the life and vitality and the very 
virtue of your Navy. 

It seems to me, Mr, Speaker, that no man in this House could 
read the hearings on this proposition and conscientiously vote 
against this matter. If you want this war conducted efficiently 
you can not vote against this proposition. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for three minutes, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I did not expect to take any 
time in the discussion of this proposition, but as this debate has 
proceeded it does seem to me inconceivable that this House is 
going to adopt this conference report and permit this item with 
reference to the Jamestown grounds to remuin in this bill. 

And I want to say to that side of the House particularly that 
if you shall be responsible for the adoption of this report with 
this item in it you will begin now an era of extravagance and 
scandal that we have all hoped would be avoided in the conduct 
of this war. This proposition can not be defended—the pur- 
chase of this property—from the statements of the gentlemen 
themselves favoring it, under these conditions. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fioop], who has just 
spoken, speaks of the necessity of this property from the stand- 
point of sanitation. Why is it possible, in the first place, that 
no other site can be found temporarily to take care of these 
conditions? And, in the second place, is there such a lack of 
patriotism on the part of the owners of these grounds that 
if they need to be used temporarily the Government ean not 
ere them for the purposes desired during the existence of this 
war 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LENROOT. I regret I can not yield. If this item re- 
mains in the bill, Mr. Speuker, we can be assured that every 
item of extravagance that has been sought to be incorporated 
in bills here in the past will sooner or later find its way into 
bills of this character, and it will be adopted. 

I do not blame ‘the conferees. We all understand the situa- 
tion that they labored under. But I should be very much sur- 
prised if a single one of the conferees whose duty it is to up- 
hold this conference report will not be pleased if this confer- 
ence report is rejected and they be given instructions by this 
House to stand out against the incorporation of this proposition 
in the bill, because then they will have the House back of them, 
and the Senate conferees will be compelled to yield, as they 
ought to yield. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I feel constrained to join with others in registering 
a protest against the inclusion of this large sum in the bill for 
the purchase of the Jamestown property. It occurs to me that 
certainly the proposal should be first submitted to the regular 
committee of this House, and I wish to say that if submitted to 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House I feel confident the- 
committee will take action thereon in less than five days. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the House are very familiar 
with this entire proposition, and the distinguished chairman of 
the committee [Mr. PAbarrr has fallen into error in stating 
that this matter has not been before the committee since 1912. 
If you will turn to the hearings of last December you will find 
that a number of pages were devoted to inquiring about this 
very matter, and following that the committee went to James- 
town and spent a day in investigating this very property, and I 
violate no confidence in saying to the House that, so far as I 
could learn, there was not a single member of the committee, 
after such personal visit to and inspection of the property, who 
felt friendly to the proposed purchase of it. Why, Capt. Mc- 


Kean, who has made a very thorough study and investigation of 
this subject, stated to the House committee in December last all 
matters referred to by the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HOLLAND]. 


He further informed us that the depart- 
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ment had gone so far as to make estimates on the probable cost 
of the contemplated improvements there; and in response to a 
question as to what it would cost, he said about $10,000,000. 
Now, there is no question but what if you now submit this mat- 
ter to the Naval Affairs Committee of the House they will be 
able to suggest to the Navy Department two other sites near by 
that can be purchased, so I am reliably informed, on an acreage 
basis of something like $200 or $300 per acre, and such sites are 
well suited for the naval purposes here proposed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND.. Where are the sites? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. One site is at Yorktown. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Where is the other? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Another site is nearer to Hampton 
Roads than that; but I do not feel authorized to state now who 
my informant is, but he is a Representative from Virginia. 

Mr. GOOD.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman feels that in purchasing ground 
for the purposes for which it is anticipated this ground will be 
used it ought to be on or near a railroad, does he not? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think so. 

Mr. GOOD, The land at Yorktown is about 7 miles from a 
railroad. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I understand that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad runs within 7 miles of a very desirable site at 
Yorktown, and that before you could make the improvements 
that are proposed a branch line could and would be built to that 
point by the railroad. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘Two lines, one double track and one single track, 
go to the Jamestown Exposition grounds, I believe. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman was at Yorktown a 
short time since, and I think he saw a very beautiful field there, 
and was informed that it could be purchased for not exceeding 
$200 per acre, and a thousand acres secured at such price. It is 
being used, even now, for training purposes, and my information 
is that so far as the construction of hospital buildings is con- 
cerned, the Navy is prepared to erect suitable buildings for such 
purposes within 60 or 90 days. If you purchase the Jamestown 
property, it will require that time to construct hospitals, such 
as they are now building, and such as they propose to hurriedly 
build on this particular ground; and if you now purchase an- 
other site, you will find they can erect those same buildings in 
the same short space of time. Other sites can be bought that 
will be convenient and well suited to a rendezvous for the fleet, 
and near to where the fleet will go when it comes in from the 
high seas, as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey]. well 
said. . 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield to me*for a question? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman recall what Capt. McKean 
said about the Yorktown site? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do. 

Mr. FLOOD. He said it would be 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not yield to the gentleman 
except for a question. Capt. McKean, an officer for whom I have 
great respect, has been very much wedded to this Jamestown 
proposition for some time, and if you will read the hearings of 
last December before the House Naval Committee you will find 
he discussed it at length with our committee, The chairman of 
that committee [Mr. Papcerr], when Capt. McKean made his 
statement, very clearly and forcibly indicated that he was not 
friendly to the proposal, and did not concur in the viejvs enter- 
tained by Capt. McKean. Among other things, while speaking 
of the buildings which Capt. McKean places a large estimate on, 
here is what the chairman of the committee said last December: 

The buildings would not amount to anything. There are some few 
of them down in here [pointing]. A lot of the houses there were 
stuccowork. 

I think every member of the committee was impressed after- 
wards with the correctness of the chairman’s opinion on that 
point, in so far as their value for the needs of the Navy are 
concerned, and we went into many of the buildings. Buildings 
that are constructed, if you please, for exposition purposes are 
not well suited for housing the men of the Navy, and it is a 
great mistake for us to encourage the purchase of old exposition 
grounds, and when we come to place an estimate upon the value 
of the land to take into account the original cost of the build- 
ings. It has been estimated here, as one of the inducements 


why we should buy this, property, that the buildings are worth 
$600,000. The chairman said last December, in his opinion, they 
were worth nothing, and for naval needs I believe that was the 
conscientious conviction of every member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House who inspected that property. Who 
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desires to purchase an old frame hotel, built for temporary pur- 
poses only and which has been deserted for a number of years, 
in order to house young men of the Navy? If a fire should 
break out, possibly you might have some loss of life as a result 
of housing them in the type of building we went through, which 
was nothing in the world but a temporary structure. The cold 
weather of winter will soon come, and then you will not care 
to house your men in that kind of a structure. If the Army 
is to build cantonments before September 1 capable of furnishing 
proper housing for 25,000 men at each cantonment, and at some 
even a larger number, surely we can find a site, when we are 
told that there are two comparatively near to Hampton Roads, 
well suited for naval purposes which can be purchased at from 
$200 to $300 an acre, and certainly the Navy Department can 
construct before September 1 buildings suited for housing these 
young men who are coming into the Navy. It is not proposed 
to keep them at these training stations very long. Some of you 
have been at the training station at Norfolk. You would be 
surprised to see how readily these young men adapt themselves 
to naval instruction, and after spending a few weeks in training 
they are sent to the ships. If you build structures at some other 
point nearby you will get the land cheap, get buildings better 
suited for naval purposes, and you will save a large amount of 
money. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, it is not pessible to go into the 
details of each piece of property involved in this matter within 
five minutes. I should not be willing to pay $1,400,000 for this 
property without the Government having an option to condemn 
it. I am somewhat familiar with the property in question, 
having been, on it frequently. The reason for the immediate 
acquisition of the property especially is that there are a number 
of splendid buildings on the property which can he used by 
those men who wish to train the young men that will enlist. 
This old hotel referred to by my friend from Alabama, Mr. 


“OLIVER, is not the old proposition that he would have you be- 


lieve, but it is a proposition where immediately you can put, 
according to the testimony before our committee, at least 2,000 
young men. If you wish to house them in the galleries in the 
form of sleeping porches in the summer months, you can possibly 
get in a great many more than that. This was a hotel built 
and used by the Monticello Hotel Co., of Norfolk, for exposition 
purposes. It is well built and in reasonable repair, and is not 
the mere temporary proposition that the gentleman would have 
you believe. Now, the Committee on Appropriations declined to 
permit the Navy or the Army to buy any great quantity of land 
and acquire title to it, but this is the exception. It was put 
on in the Senate, and the Navy Department represents that, 
irrespective of this immediate necessity, the Government will 
need this property. They have built a belt line from the city 
of Norfolk connecting with all the railroads going into Norfolk, 
Pad ao with the water front, which is most valuable to the 

avy. i 

This is not the proposition that was discussed by the Naval 
Affairs Committee in 1912, but it includes all the property on 
the water frontage that the Government says they so inuch need. 
The old Jamestown property is not the property that the Navy 
is so anxious to get. The Secretary of the Navy and those con- 
nected with the development of naval activities are behind this 
proposition and not the Jamestown Exposition proposition. 
They wanted one hundred and twenty-odd acres outside of the 
Jamestown Exposition property on which the water front is 
located and which they say they so much need. 

This is the most accessible property, according to the testi- 
mony of all the naval experts, to the Norfolk Navy Yard. In 
order to enlarge the Norfolk Navy Yard Congress authorized 
them to buy right behind the present navy yard 30 acres of 
land, So that this proposition would enable them to take the 
men and train them for the ships as they are being built under 
this enormous building program that the chairman of the 
Naval Committee referred to. It is proposed by the Navy De- 
partment that if this is purchased they can use these buildings 
and this site immediately, and in the future they can develop it 
into a magnificent addition to the Norfolk Navy Yard, where 
they can train the men and have them ready at the time the 
ships are launched. That is what appealed to me; it is n busi- 
hess proposition. 

If the Navy Department should decide—and you must trust 
somebody; you must trust the officers connected with it—I 
have no brief to speak for the Navy; but you have intrusted 
them with the defense of the country, and can not you trust 
them to buy this little piece of land? If they want you to pay 
too much for it, can not you condemn it? Have you no confi- 
dence in your Federal courts? Because the Federal court would 
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condemn this land under the condemnation law of the State of 
Virginia; and are you not willing to trust your Federal courts? 
You have got to trust somebody, and if you can not trust the 
Navy Department and you can not trust the Federal court, in 
God’s name who can you trust? If you can not trust the Navy 
Department, get a new Navy Department. 

A Munk. How are we going to do it? 

Mr. SISSON. It is not the Secretary of the Navy, it is 
these men who would be connected with the Navy if you 
Republicans were in power. The Secretary of the Navy has 
nothing to do with these matters except to approve of what 
has been done by the experts that have been sent out. Mr. 
Daniels has been pretty saving along some lines, so much so 
that a great many people have complained vigorously. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the Navy Department indorse the 
infamous, outrageous price that they want for this land, and 
does the gentleman think it is a fair price? 

Mr. SISSON. To be perfectly frank with the gentleman, I 
do not know whether it is a fair price or not. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman never saw it? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I have been all over it, but I do not know 
whether this is a fair price, because I do not know the prop- 
erty values down there. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
never saw it? 

Mr. SISSON. These men down there know what it is. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman know 
what the assessed value of the property is? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know. There are several hundred 
pieces of property there; some are assessed, as I understand, 
at 50 per cent, and that is what they offered to sell this for. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But the gentleman is telling 
us all about this, y 

Mr. SISSON. If the Government wants this property, they 
can condemn it if the price is too high. You have got to trust 
some one. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, one of the rea- 
sons urged against the adoption of the conference report at this 
time is that this subject matter more properly belongs to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. At the outset, when we began to 
legislate and pass appropriation bills at this extra session, that 
argument had a lot of force with ine, but very soon it was ap- 
parent that the Committee on Appropriations was in a position 
to act and was: acting on matters connected with the war 
generally. So this seems to fall in the general category, and 
the argument rather loses its force. One of the other reasons 
urged against the adoption of this item in the conference report 
is that the price is perhaps too high. No one presumes to know 
what the exact price ought to be, but it is suggested that per- 
haps it is too high. I have taken the trouble, and it has been 
an interesting piece of trouble to me, to read the hearings before 
both the House and Senate committees upon this subject. I 
find on page 11 of the Senate hearings this statement, made by 
Capt. McKean: 2 

I will say that If the Navy Department ever endeavored to keep the 
price down on anything they have done it on this. 

That indicates that the Navy Department has been making a 
strong and vigorous effort to get the price down to a very 
reasonable basis, and that statement is followed in a moment 
or two by one from the Secretary of the Navy, who says that 
when this project was first broached to him it was proposed at 
$2,000,000, and he said that he never would recommend it; he 
thought that price too high, and he stood pat on that proposition 
for a long time, apparently several years, until finally by a 
great deal of effort the price has been brought down to that 
which is now proposed, something like $1,400,000, which he says 
is fair and just. It seems to me that we ought to be guided 
by the judgment of some one in a matter of this kind. We 
have here the statement of the Secretary of the Navy, the re- 
sponsible man in charge, who gives the history of the negotia- 
tions relative to it and his best judgment upon it. Then we 
have the statement of a captain in the Navy who was espe- 
cially appointed to make a complete investigation of the subject 
matter, and we have his conclusions. It seems to me that we 
ean not go far astray, even when we are guided by the principle 
of economy, if we follow the men qualified to speak, and whose 


judgment we ought to take. 


Then, how do we know who 
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Mr. MEEKER. What would the gentleman say about the 
estimate put at $600,000 on the buildings, which the chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee said he did not think were 
worth anything? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Perhaps the chairman’s judg- 
ment is at fault in that respect. I do not know. He says they 
are worth nothing and another man says they are worth 
$600,000. 

Mr. MEEKER. Those whole exposition buildings were con- 
structed of stucco. 
gan; MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know anything about 

at. 

Mr. FLOOD. Some of them are of brick. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have got to be guided largely 
by the testimony before the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, and that is the way we legislate on pretty nearly every- 
thing, and gentlemen need not tell me that we do not, for I 
know we do. : 

Bei KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. In a moment. I want to make 
one more statement. Nobody, however, has had the temerity, as 
far as my notice has gone in this debate, to say that this piece 
of ground is not needed and is not the best piece of ground to 
be found for the purposes desired. We are engaged in war, as 
everyone knows. It is our purpose to prosecute the war vigor- 
ously. Everyone who has inquired into the subject knows that 
there are a large number of young men who are recruited for 
the Navy who to-day have no place to go. There is no place 
provided for them. for their training. ‘There are some in my 
town and some in your town and some in everyone's town, wait- 
ing to be assigned to a place for training. To my mind, the 
vicinity of Hampton Roads is the ideal spot for a large naval 
training station. The testimony is that these three tracts of 
ground are the best possible ones for the needs of the Navy. 
They have a value to the Navy that no one questions. That 
value is a great value. Even if this price is fairly stiff, though 
I do not admit it is from the standpoint of real estate, it is 
not stiff at all from the standpoint of the value of the tracts 
to the Navy. This sum here invested will be the best investment 
for the Navy, and that principle should guide us. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it has been stated on the floor that 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Surgeon General of the Navy 
have said that it is imperative, absolutely essential, that the 
Government buy this site. If the Secretary of the Navy ever 
made such a statement and if the statement is true, then we are 
in a sorry condition in this country if in order to train men in 
the Navy we have to buy a particular piece of land at a particu- 
lar place in the United States and pay the price that the owners 
may demand, no matter how outrageous the price may be. In 
behalf of the Secretary of the Navy and to protect his judgment 
I deny that such a statement was ever made by him. What is 
the situation? In the expenditure of the billions of dollars in 
this war we are going to be many times confronted with proposi- 
tions involving graft. There are very many enterprising people 
throughout the United States who may be patriotic. but who 
will still endeavor to make something on the side out of this 
war, and our motto ought to be, “ Billions for the war, but 
nothing for graft.” [Applause.] 

If this matter came before the House in the ordinary way, 
I would defer my judgment to the judgment of the committee; 
but it is here. It was submitted in the first place to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and that committee rejected it. The 
Senate added it as an amendment, although it is not a deficiency 
matter. The conferees have agreed in conference and frankly, 
have told the House that they have no special information 
upon the subject, and that it was for the House to act as the 
House pleases. The proper committee to determine these mat- 
ters is the Committee on Naval Affairs. That committee has 
been in continuous session for the last two or three years, 
most of the time when Congress was in session. There has 
been every opportunity for the Committee on Naval Affairs 
to consider this proposition. There has been opportunity at 
this session for the Committee on Naval Affairs to consider the 
proposition, and there wll be plenty of opportunity between 
now and the end of the session for the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to consider the proposition: We ought not at the be- 
ginning of this war to adopt any plan which is suspicious of 


graft. The conference report may properly be rejected. This 
item may go out of the bill, and if the Navy ought to have 
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this site or some other site for the purpose, let the matter be 
brought before the proper commititee of the House and the 
good name of the Members of the House protected against the 
effort of men who, whoever they may be, are seeking to sell 
this property to the Government to make money for themselves, 
not for the protection of the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] desires to ask some questions? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from New York some questions. On reading the hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations in connection with the 
work of the Advisory Council of National Defense I find the 
names of committees in charge of various activities of the 
country and learn from the hearings that recommendations 
are made from time to time by subcommittees of the Council 
of National Defense to the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy and other members of the Council of National De- 
fense with respect to purchases of supplies and the letting of 
contracts of various kinds. Among the committees I find the 
name of William H. Childs, president of Barrett Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York, who is chairman of the coal-tar by-products 
committee. He seems to be the only member of the committee. 
I am desirous of ascertaining from the chairman of the com- 
mittee on appropriations if the Barrett Co. is engaged in road 
building as a part of their activities? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They make all sorts of coal-tar products 

Mr. MADDEN. Are they engaged in road construction, en- 
gineering work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I do not know that. : 

Mr. MADDEN. I have been told, whether the information is 
correct or not, that contracts for all the roads to be built 
through all the euntonments have been let to the Barrett Co., of 
which Mr. Childs is president and also chairman and sole mem- 
ber of the committee on coal-tar products in the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and I understand that the business of the Bar- 
rett Co. is to manufacture coal-tar products, a commodity which 
is used in making up a part of ingredients in the construction 
of roads, and if the information which I have received is true, it 
seems to me that is a violation of every rule that should guide 
the men who happen to be for the present moment giving their 
time in a voluntary way and without expense to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in shaping the war policies of the 
country. - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, statements were made at 
the end of the last week that a contract had been made with the 
Barrett Manufacturing Co., commonly known as the Coal-Tar 
Products Trust, for the building of all roads in cantonments to 
be provided for the Army, I called upon the Secretary of War 
and stated the rumors which were afloat regarding that. He 
immediately took the question up and has sent me a note, which 
I shall be glad to read, as it contains the information. ‘The 


note is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 5, 1977. 


My DEAR Mr, Frrzcenatp: I spent a good deal of time yesterday 
with Col. Littell and his associates considering the question of canton- 
ment constru iton, 1 find that no contracts have as yet been let for 
the proposed cantonments to the Barrett Manufacturing Co. Some 
weeks ago when the subject of read building was first under considera- 
tion, it was referred to a committee of two or three officers in the 
5 Army in the Quartermaster Corps. They studied the problem 
and finally decided that, in view of the fact that the Barrett Co, had 
agencies ali over the United States, it probably would be in the best 
condition for the rapid assembling of loeal forces fom the construction 
of roads, and a tentative arrangement was wade y which the Barrett 
Co. agreed to do whatever work it might be called u to do of this 
character, on such terms as should be fixed by the advisory committee 
of the Council of National Defense having the matter in charge and 
en by the Quartermaster General. There was no_ suggestion 
that all of these roads should be built of tarvia or other Barrett Co. 
products Nor, ndeed, had any of the details of the thing been worked 
out beyond the general offer of the Barrett Co. to hold itself in readi- 
ness to do whatever it might be asked to do, on whatever terms might 
be fixed. A further study, however, made it apparent that local 
agencies could be relied upon to a very large degree and that the Good 
Ron du Bureau of the Department of Agriculture could also be of great 
assistance. 

The whole matter is, therefore, 
to be under discussion have as yet 
Cordially, yours, 


open, and no such contracts as seem 
entered into. 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
House of Representatives. 
Mr. MADDEN. Well, I am very glad to know the Secretary 


of War has taken the question up afd to learn from the letter 


that there is no contract let yet, but it seems rather curious that 
Mr. Childs, president of the Barrett Co., chairman and sole 
member of the committee having charge of the purchase of 
coal-tar products in the Advisory Council of National Defense, 
should be in a position where he can even suggest the purchase 
of commodities that are made by him or his company. In the 


first place the Barrett Co. are not road builders. They know 
nothing whatever about building roads. They are engaged in 
selling coal tar, as a part ^f the covering of the surface of roads, 
to men who are engaged in the engineering side of road building, 
and why any thought should be given consideration looking to 
the letting of contracts to this company I presume is because 
Mr. Childs happens to be the chairman of the committee and the 
sole member of the committee, and it is the only committee of 
the Council of National Defense that has a single member. He 
happens to be the chairman of the committee and all the other 
members of the committee combined, and he happens to be 
president of this company, the Barrett Trust, which makes coal- 
tar products, a company which knows nothing whatever about 
the building of roads; and I am very glad the Secretary of War 
has so far reconsidered the proposal of allowing the Barrett Co. 
to build the roads as to say he is going to take counsel upon the 
subject before the contracts are let. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House the other day and suggested then that the 
Secretary of War should write a letter. Now, as I understand 
the letter the gentleman read, it is to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of War has let no contract. Does he deny he has made an 
arrangement with these people? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He states 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman, in passing, the Secre- 
tary of War could not let a contract for the construction of 
these roads throughout the United States 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Secretary of War says that the 
Barrett Co, had offered to hold themselves in readiness to do 
such work as they might be called upon on such terms as should 
be fixed by the advisory committee of the council having the 
matter in charge and approved by the Quartermaster General, 
and he stated further that he believes now that it is apparent 
that local agencies can be relied upon. and the Barrett Co., I 
think, have 40 plants, located throughout the United States, 

Mr. MANN. Not road-building plants. 

Mr. MADDEN. They :re coal-tar plants. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are materials plants. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, the Secretary of War, under the 
new arrangement, practically orders contracts to be made where 
contracts are made at the suggestion of the Council of National 
Defense, without exercising any special advisory power, which, 
of course, he would have the authority to exercise; and I have 
no criticism of the Secretary of War; but if it be true that 
a committee of the Council of National Defense which passes 
upon this matter consists of an officer of a company who got the 
contract, the Secretary of War will certainly have a rude awak- 
ening from the idea that he can depend upon the Council of 
National Defense to recommend contracts to him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I stated to the Secretary the information 
that has been referred to. 

Mr. MANN. I made the statement on the floor of the House, 
and called the gentleman's attention to it the other day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Everybody does not read all of the gen- 
tleman's statements in the Recorp. 

I stated all the facts to the Secretary. He ens not familiar 
with the matter at all. Necessarily he would not be; but he said 
he would at once go over it with the advisory commission, and 
take the matter up. 

Mr. MANN. I think we have a right to know whether, under 
the present arrangement, the Secretary of War is going to permit 
the Council of National Defense to tell him what contracts to 
make and make contracts in great bunches instead of scatter- 
ing them about, and those contracts may be made on the recom- 
mendation of the man who has the company that gets the con- 
tracts. I do not know whether that is the fact or not, but we 
want to know it here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have given all the information I have. 
“Further thé deponent saith not.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wish to say to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, I hope they will continue to investi- 
gate as to whether or not contracts are being let to the men who 
are in charge of thesubcommittees of the committees of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense to the exclusion of people who are en- 
gaged legitimately in that kind of business which their edura- 
tion qualifies them to perform? The Barrett Co. has no quali- 
fications whatever, no facilities whatever, no experience what- 
ever in the matter of road building. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have five min- 
utes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 
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Mr. CANNON. 
about the Norfolk proposal, 
strongly recommended, but I have no opinion about it. 
prehend, however, that if it is necessary to have it, what, if 
anything, remains of the $100.000,000 emergency fund could be 
ail either for lease or purchase or improvement, in the discre- 
tion of the President. I do not care to talk further about that. 

Now, I am interested about the work of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, consisting, I believe, of five Cabinet officers, and 
also in the work of the advisory committee, headed by Mr. 
Willard, who, I believe, is president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and composed of quite a number of other gentlemen. 
I have forgotten how many were placed upon it, but they have 
many suborganizations. as I understand. And, if I understand, 
the function of this advisory board is to obtain men, who seem 
so far to have been obtained without compensation, that know 
something about matters that they investigate. This is work 
that has to be done under stress. Now, an Army officer—and 
I have great admiration for an official of the Government of 
the United States. whether he be in the Army or the Navy— 
knows just one thing, and that is that he can advertise as the 
law provides after he has got his plans and specifications. Then 
the bids come in, and then the clerks go to work and analyze 
and make a report. Then the lowest and best bidder gets the 
contract, giving u bond, and if he does not come up to the 
stipulations of the bond there is an action on the bond, and so on. 

But this is under an emergency and war measure stress. 
Now, let us be fair amongst ourselves. We get requests from 
our constituents asking us to try to put them in touch with the 
War Department. And they have received information that 
it is necessary fer them to make their application to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense as to their capacity to do the emergency 
work and receive their hearing, and then to get the recom- 
mendation if they can. There is a general idea in some parts 
of the country that this advisory council lets contracts. But 
it does not. If it performs its function it will ascertain the 
facts with all the diligence the emergency will allow and report 
them to the War Department. So far as I know or believe, 
they have exercised this function with celerity and dispatch. 

Now, I have constituents that would like contracts. I appre- 
hend that my colleagues may have constituents that would like 
contracts. It is very proper for them to try to see and for me 
to try to see that what is done is done in fairness. But if you 
are going to shut out every man from being upon the advisory 
council who has ever had any experience or that may be in- 
terested, directly or indirectly, in certain lines, you will have 
a pretty gay time in doing emergency work. [Applause.] 

“Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; with great pleasure. 

Mr. MADDEN. My colleague would not think it was going 
to embarrass the Council of National Defense to prevent any 
one member of the Council of National Defense letting con- 
tracts for a line of work in which he-was not engaged in the 
company of which he was president, would he? 

Mr. CANNON. As to that, I do not know this man 

Mr. MADDEN. Neither do I, 

Mr. CANNON, I do not know whether he knows anything 
about roads or not. I do not know his capacity. Somebody 
said he had 40 establishments scattered all over the country— 
and I believe the gentleman—and that he manufactured coal 
tar. What you want in these contracts is not a bond. You 
want somebody that will do the emergency work and do it on 
time, of course giving bond, but has the capacity to do the work 
and will do it without regard to the bond. What is desired is 
to have the work without a lawsuit on the bond. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the House has been dis- 
cussing the item in the bill that is referred to as the “ James- 
town Exposition site.” The Jamestown Exposition site ap- 
pears on this map colored in blue and red. In this tract 
colored blue and red there are 325 acres; 275 acres in the 
red, and 52 in the blue. That part of the land that is marked 
blue is land which has been sold to private purchasers and 
improved to some extent by the erection of private dwellings. 
The land on the left side of the map, on the left of the James- 
town site, and which faces out on deep water, is known as the 
Tine Beach property and consists of 106 acres.. It is believed 
that over 300 acres can be obtained by filling in, out to the 
bulkhead line, 

The price expected to be paid for the property in red, which 
is now held by the Fidelity Land & Investment Co., which, 
I understand, is the old Jamestown Exposition Co., repre- 
senting its interests, is $450,000. The price for the land in 
blue is $473.000, and the improvements are estimated to be 
worth $186,975, while for the land of the old Pine Beach 


Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the debate 
It seems to me to come very 
I ap- 


property the price is $568,500, and the improvements are esti- 
mated to be worth $241,500. The Jamestown Exposition site 
has water front, but is not so located that access to deep 
water can be had without dredging and building to an ex 
traordinary extent. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is this property that is involved? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All of it is involved. As to the Pine 
Beach property, it is expected that piers can be built out in 
this direction to the channel, where there is 35 feet of water. 

Now, the Navy Department presented this matter to the 
House ‘Committee on Appropriations, But before I take that up 
I want to say that an estimate of the improvements upon the 
old Jamestown property by Admiral Holliday, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, fixed their value at $600,000, 
and those improvements included not only the buildings but the 
sewer mains, the streets, and the water mains; and under this 
provision in the bill the rights and property of all railway, 
electric-light, power, water, sewer, cable, telegraph, and tele- 
phone companies are to be acquired within $1,400,000, as well 
as the properties and improvenients. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman tell us 
what those rights are? Does any railroad run across the 
property ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A railroad runs through here to the 
water front, and the railroads have certain riparian rights of a 

valuable character. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have only 10 minutes. I want to 
make a connected statement, and I prefer not to be inter- 
rupted. 

The Navy Department submitted this matter to the Committee 
on Appropriations and insisted that it was imperatively re- 
quired because of the present exigency. The committee be- 
dieved that it was necessary to acquire some place, by purchase 
or rent, to train the men who are enlisted in order to bring the 
Navy up to its increased strength, and it ascertained that this 
project had a twofold character—one to provide a place where 
these men could be sent, housed, and trained, and the other to 
commence the establishment of a great naval base. But, under 
all the circumstances, the Committee on Appropriations did 
not believe it came within the category of the things that might 
be called imperative at this time. ‘The Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs conducted some investigations; and as the re- 
sult of statements by the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral 
Leigh C. Palmer, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, and Capt. 
Josiah S. McKean, an officer who had been detailed speclally to 
make a study of the matter, the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations included this provision in the bill; and the state- 
ment is reiterated that in order to find a place to provide for 
the men who are beiig enlisted, to train them and fit them to 
board the ships, this place is needed. One of the reasons given 
for its acquisition at this time is that the improvements and 
the buildings upon the property make it possihle to send men at 
once and to have what ure said to be adequate facilities, in- 
cluding water and sewer systems. 

Now, I stated at the outset that I had not been entirely con- 
vinced as to the wisdom of this matter, and perhaps undue 
importance has been placed upon that statement. Here is a 
bill, Mr. Speaker, which carries three billion three hundred nnd 
odd million dollars to equip, to subsist, and to pay, not only the 
men who are to be assembled into an army of a million men, 
but to enable the Navy Department to be put upon a proper 
footing and equipped for the war. Here is a place, 7 miles 
from Norfolk, with its navy yard, its warehouses, its coal and 
oil facilities, and the Navy Department insists, through its 
military advisers, that the place ought to be acquired at this 
time, immediately, in order to take men who are now being en- 
listed and can not be sent elsewhere for training, but that 
primarily it should be acquired as a great naval fleet base. 

Now, there are a number of times when I think I have enough 
sense to use my own judgment, even if I may not be convinced 
that the judgment of some one else is better. I can not know 
everything connected with the Government of the United States, 
I do not know anything about the values of these lands. I am 
not familiar with the character of the improvements on them, 
I have no knowledge about this property except the information 
that is given to me by those responsible for putting the Navy in 
an efficient condition; but those who are responsible for havy- 
ing the Navy in an efficient and proper condition, now when 
we are at war, when it is necessary to have it and to keep it in 
an efficient condition, state that this land, this property. ought 
to be acquired, and acquired at once, for the purposes indicated, 
I can not stand idly, Mr. Speaker, with anyone to hold up a 
bill carrying $3,000,000,000 on account of an ultimate expenditure 


of $3.000,000 for some purpose. I expect before we conclude 
this war that much money must necessarily be expended that 
perhaps will not be expended in the wisest manner possible; 
but those who have the best information, those who are in a 
position to be best informed, those who have the responsibility 
of the national defense, insist that this ought to be acquired, 
and so I hope I have enough sense to surrender any convictions 
I might have to support the administration in doing the things 
it says are essential for the publie defense. 

Now, some gentlemen say we ought to condemn this land and 
not authorize its purchase. The testimony sha@ys that originally 
options were secured upon this land for $1,700,000, and by de- 
grees the priee has been scaled down until now the options that 
are had aggregate $1,440,000. į 

The department states that it believes it can get a further 
reduction to $1,400,000, but can not get any further reduction. 
II this land is needed, it is needed now. It is needed not at 
the end of six or eight months, when condemnation proceedings 
ean be had, but it is needed in order to enable the Navy Depart- 
ment to take the men who are being enlisted and being turned 
back to their homes because there is no other place where they 
can be sent. x 

The statement is made by the Navy Department that with the 
authorized strength of the Navy fixed at 150,000 men there will 
be continuously in training on shore, to take the place of men 

‘upon the ships, in the neighborhood of 20,000 men. 

Under all these circumstances, in view of the fact that the 
departments are clamoring for the money carried in this bill, 
and that everybody in a responsible position in the Navy De- 
partment Insists that this is essential for the public defense, 
that it is a matter which they have inyestigated and considered 
not through one officer but through a number of officers and 
through various boards, I hope that the House will not go to 
the extreme of rejecting this report and sending this entire bill 
back to conference, but will adopt the report and trust those 
charged with the responsibility to do what is best for the inter- 
ests of the American people under all the circumstances. [Ap- 
plause.] * 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question upon the adoption 
of the report. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Tork moves the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 57, noes 70. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will eall the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 115, nays 184, 
answered present 4, not voting 127, as follows: 


YEAS—115. 

Adamson Evans King Russell 
Alexander Ferris Lazaro Sabath - 
Austin Fisher Lesher Sanders, La. 
Black Fi Lunn rs 
Blackmon Fi McArthur Shackleford 
Blanton Foster McLemore Sherley 
Borland Garrett, Tenn. Magee ouse 

wers Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Sims 
Browning Gillett Martin, Sisson 
Buchanan Glass Miller, Minn, Slayden 
Byrnes, S. C. Godwin, N. C. Montague Slem 
Byrns, Tenn. Good oon Smal 
Caldwell Gordon Neel Smith, C. B. 
Cannon Green, lowa Oldfield witzer 
Coady Gre; Oliver, N. Y. Taylor, Ark. 
Connally, Tex. Ha = iney Tawner 
E — $ Overstreet Vare 
Crisp Harrison, Miss, Padgett Walton 
Curry, Cal. Harrison, Va. Platt Watkins 
Davi Hayden Polk Watson, Va. 
Decker Heflin Pou Weaver 
Dent Heintz Price ebb 
Denton Holland Quin Welling 
Dies Hollingsworth — ey 
Dominick t White, Ohio 
Doughton Hulbert Rayburn Wilson, La. 
Dupré Humphreys Robinson ngo 
Eagan Roase Young, Tex. 
Eagle Va. Rucker 

NAYS—184. 

Almen Bacharach Bathrick Burnett 
Anderson con Bell Burro: 3 
Aswell Bankhead Browne Cam Pa. 
Ayres Brumbaugh , Miss, 


E 

Fairchild. B. L 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Fairfield 

Farr 


Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 


Booher 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 


Carlin 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Cramton 


Greene, Vt. Lundeen Scott, Mich. 
Griest McClintic Sherw 
Hamilton, Mich. McFadden Siegel 
Hardy McKeown Sinnott 
Haskell McKinley Smith, [daio 
Hastings McLaughlin, Mich. Smith, Mich, 
Hau; McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Hawley Madden Snook 
Heaton Mann Stafford 
Helm : Steagail 
Helvering Meeker Steenerson 
Hensley Miller, Wash. „~ Stering, III. 
Hersey Moore, Pa. Stiness 
Hicks Mott Strong 
Hilliard Nichols, Mich, Sumners 
Huddleston Nolan Sweet 
utchinson Norton Tague 
Jacoway Oliver, Ala, Taylor, Colo, 
3 Ky. Shan — Temple 
» Ky. un empleton 
Johnson, S. Dak. Overmyer DDMA 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Tillman 
Jones, Tex. elan Tilson 
Juul Porter ‘Timberlake 
Kahn Purnell Tinkham 
Keating Ramsey Van Dyke 
Kehoe Ramseyer Venable 
Kelley, Mich, Randall Vestal 
Kelly, Pa. Rankin Vinson 
Kincheloe Reed Voigt 
Knutson Robbins i Volstead 
Kraus Roberts Walker 
La Follette Rodenberg ard 
LaGuardia Rogers Wason 
ponies mjue Watson, Pa. 
Lea, Cal. se Welty 
Lehibach Rubey Wheeler 
Lenroot Sanders, Ind White, Me 
Little Sanders, N. Y, Wilson, III. 
London Sanford ‘ood, Ind. 
. — Schall Woods, Iowa 
ngworth Scott, Iowa Young, N. Dak. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Butler Cooper, W.Va. Stephens, Nebr. 
NOT VOTING—127. 
Drukker Key, Ohio Rainey 
Dunn Kiess, Pa, Reavis 
Dyer Kinkaid Riordan 
Edmonds Kitchin Rowe 
Estopinal Kreider Rowland 
Fess Larsen Saunders, Va. 
Fields Lee, Ga Scott. Pa. 
Flynn Lever Scully 
Soe Tite shoe Sdall berger 
s$s ttlepage en 
Francis Sloan 
Freeman MeAndrews Smith, T . 
Fuller. III. MeCormick Snyder 
Gard McCulloch t 
Garland McKenzie Steele 
Garner Maher Stephens. Miss. 
Goodwin, Ark. Martin, III. Sterling, fa. 
Griffin Stevenson 
Hamill ys Sullivan 
Hamilton, N. T. Mondell Swift 
Hayes Moores, Ind, Talbott 
Hi organ omas 
Houston Morin Treadwu. 
Ho Mudd Waldow 
Holl, Iowa Nelson alsh < 
Hull, Tenn Nicholls, S. C. Williams 
Husted Pal Wilson. Tex. 
Ireland Pa Winslow 
Kearns Parker, N. T. ise 
Kennedy, Iowa Peters Woodyard 
Kennedy, R. I. Powers Zihiman 
Kettner Pratt : 


So the conference report was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
For the session: 


Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 
til further notice: 
LintHicum with Mr. Foss. 
CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 
Dickinson with Mr. SELLS. 


Un 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. BARSHART with Mr. MORGAN. 


Mr. 


SHovse with Mr. Dunn. 


Mr. Dewar with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Booner with Mr. Treapway. 
SLAYDEN with Mr. HAYES. 
Date of New York with Mr. PAIGE. 


Mr. Bruckner with Mr. Pratr. 
Mr. Riorpan with Mr. Reavts. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Wutson of Texas with Mr. DYER. 
. Wise with Mr. Fess. 
ASHBROOK with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Branp with Mr. BLAND. 


Mr. Bropseck with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. 
Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. ZTHLMAN. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr, Carew with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 


BRUCKNER with Mr. Kremer. 
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. Carty with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio. 

. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. Coorkn of Wisconsin. 
„ CLAYPOOL with Mr. COSTELLO, 

. Dixon with Mr. Craarron. 

. Doorine with Mr. Woopyarp. 

. Doremtvs with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. Drane with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. ESTOPINAL with Mr. WALDOW. 

Frs with Mr. Forpney. 

. FLYNN with Mr. FRANCIS. 

. Garp with Mr. FREEMAN. 

. GARNER with Mr. GARLAND. 

. Goopwrin of Arkansas with Mr. Hurt of Iowa. 
„ GRIFFIN with Mr. HUSTED. 

„ Hamitt with Mr. IRELAND. 

. Houston with Mr. Kearns. 

r. Howard with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

. Kerryer with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. Key of Ohio with Mr. WINSLOW. 

b. Kirch with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 

. LARSEN with Mr. MeConziick. 

r. LEE of Georgia with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

. Lever with Mr. McKenzie. 

. Lopeck with Mr. Mason. 

. McAnprews with Mr. MONDELL. 

Manz with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 

. Marrry of Illinois with Mr. MORGAN. 

. Mays with Mr. Morty. 

. NICHOLLS of South Carolina with Mr. MUDD. 
. Pank with Mr. NELSON. 

r. RAIN Ex with Mr. Parker of New York. 

. SAUNDERS of Virginia with Mr. PETERS. 

. SHALLENBERGER with Mr. Powers. 

. THOMAS F. Surra with Mr. PRATT. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. Rowe. 

r. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. ROWLAND. 
r. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
„ STEVENSON with Mr. SNYDER. 

. SULLIVAN with Mr. WALSH. 

. LintHicum with Mr. Foss. 

. TaLhorr with Mr. Brownrnc, commencing May 25 
ending June 5. 

Mr. Lirrrierace with Mr. Coorrn of West Virginia, commenc- 
ing May 26 ana ending June 3. 

Mr. Hurt of Tennessee with Mr. HILL, commencing May 24 
until further notice. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Collin (for) 
(against). 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with 
my colleague, Mr. Tatzorr. I voted “aye,” and I think if he 
were present he would vote the same way; therefore I will let 
the vote stand. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with Mr. 
STEELE of Pennsylvania. I voted “no.” I will withdraw that 
vote and answer present.“ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to all the Senate amendments 
except Senate amendment No. 2, further insist on its amend- 
ment to No. 2, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House further insist on its disagreement to all the Senate 
amendments except No. 2, and further insist upon its amend- 
ment to Senate amendment No. 2, and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, KELLEY of Michigan moves that the managers on the part of the 
8 be instructed not to agree in conference to Senate amendment 
0. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to instruct the conferees offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. SHERLEY, and Mr. GILLETT, 


SERVICE OF CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 


present consideration of Senate joint resolution No, 70, relating 
to the service of certain retired officers of the Army. 


and 


with Mr. Krennepy of Rhode Island 


And on that, Mr. Speaker, I move the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 70, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) 5 to trong service of certain retired 
officers of the Ar 


Resolved, ete., That when retired — esas of the Army, any portion of 
whose active service was in the Corps of Engineers, are called back into 
active service they shall be eli ble ti to fill any position required by law 
to be filled by an ee of the Corps of eers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
At aed the Senate joint resolution se passed was laid on the 

e. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bil H. R. 11, making appropriations for the 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
conference report on the sundry civil appropriation bill and 
asks unanimous consent that the statement be read in licu of 
the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 71). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments EE A 28. 
7, 8. 11, 12, 16, 18, 21, 22, 23, 28, 32, 38. 89. 48, 64, 66. 67. 75. T6, 
77. 79, 88, 90, 91, 95, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 108, 109, 112, 120, 121. 
122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
189, 141, 142, 151, and 156. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 9, 10, 17, 24, 25, 26, 27. 30, 
31. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 48, 45, 46, 47, 50, 51, 52, 53. 54. 
55, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63. 65, 68. 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 78. 81. Si 86. 
87, 89, 93, 94, 96, 100, 103, 116, 117, 118, 119, 125, 137. 138, 140, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 150 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, and 159, und 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the matter inserted by said amendment after the word “ np- 
propriated,” in line 8, and in lieu of the matter thus stricken out 
insert the following: “Provided, That the foregoing buildings 
shall not be included among the buildings te be supplied with 
heat, light, and power, from the said power plant, if such in- 
clusion shall interfere in any way with the completion of the 
said plant at the earliest date possible“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Coast Guard to bring its present telephone sys- 
tem of coastal communication to a high state of efficiency, to 
extend such system to include all Coast Guard stations not now 
connected, and to include the most important light stations 
which have at present no means of rapid communication, in- 
cluding personal services and all other necessary expenses in 
connection therewith, $300,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $5,856,086"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For payment to the legal representatives of Napoleon B. Gid- 
dings, deceased. in accordance with private act No. 165, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, approved February 8, 1917, $1,950.” 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ and 
the members of his immediate family”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$275,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ MIEÍTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


In addition to any other appropriation available for this 
purpose, there is hereby appropriated $150,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, to be 
expended in printing and binding publications and manuals 
necessary for the organization and instruction of the land 
forces of the United States or such other necessary printing as 
the Secretary of War may prescribe: Provided, That the print- 
ing and binding herein authorized may be executed under con- 
tract with private concerns if in the judgment of the Secretary 
of War the public interest requires, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of law requiring such printing and binding to be done in 
the Government Printing Office.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $732,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $68,500”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. : . 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For an additional amount for ice-making plant, $7,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. ; 

“ For increasing facilities for the repair of ordnance matériel, 
including necessary buildings, etc., $50,000 ; 

“For a magazine, $30,000; 

“ For adding two stories to storehouse, $45,000 ; 

“For a building for storing artillery vehicles and machine- 
gun trucks, $3,000 ; 

“ In all, $128,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,021,100”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. . 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “$6,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, x 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

To provide for an increase of 15 per cent in the pay of park 
laborers, $15,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Aqueduct Bridge: For continuing the construction of the 
bridge authorized in section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the removal for what is now known as the Aqueduct 
Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the building of a 
bridge in place thereof,’ approved May 18, 1916, $400,000, one- 


half to be payable out of the Treasury of the United States and 
the other half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $329,600”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit all of 
the matter inserted by said amendment after the word “ Mines,” 
in line 6; and the Senate agree to the sume. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the House recede from its 
disagrement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101. und 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of the- 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ also 
not exceeding $60,000 for the completion of the installation of 
the hydroelectric power plant authorized by the sundry civil 
act for the fiscal year 1917; in all, $235,000: Provided, That the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation of $150,000 for the 
fiscal year 1917 for the hydroelectric power plant is made avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1918 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its 
disagrement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 124 of the Dill, in line 8, after the word “ park,” insert 
the following: “, except Hot Springs Reservation, Ark”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Hot Springs Reservation, Ark.: For the employment of a 
landscape engineer and such other expenses as may be required 
for the preparation of a practical and comprehensive plan, to- 
gether with an accurate estimate of the cost thereof, for im- 
proving the Hot Springs Reservation, there is authorized to be 
expended from the revenues received from the said reservation 
the sum of $10,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Trans- 
pose the matter inserted by said amendment to follow line 18, on 
page 143 of the bill, amended to read as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


“ For contribution to the Forest Service for construction of 
a bridge across the Narrows over the waters between Cass Lake 
and Pike Bay, in the Minnesota National Forest, Minn., upon 
condition that the local authorities, State or county, con- 
tribute $10,000 toward the building of the same, $10,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, z 

Amendment numbered 110: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

“For the erection of shop buildings or factories and their 
appurtenances, $82,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

For the erection of shop buildings or factories and their 
appurtenances, $129,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“hire of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles when necessary”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the sum proposed insert “$600,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 143, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“To pay M. I. Howell for services rendered the special com- 
mittee appointed under Senate resolution No. 543, to secure 
certain Information concerning interned ships in the ports of 
the United States and elsewhere, and what efforts haye been 
made by certain parties or interests to prevent the passage of 
Senate bill No. 6856, commonly known as the ship purchase bill, 
during the third session of the Sixty-third Congress, from Feb- 
ruary 16 to April 8, 1915, $115.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 148, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In heu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $5,275,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 149, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $6,024,720”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

- JOHN J. FITZGIRALD, 
Swacer SHERLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
5 conference report as to each of said amendments, 
namely : 

On Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, relating to public buildings: 
Appropriates $700 additional, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
site at Barbourville, Ky.; restores the language, stricken out 
by the Senate, increasing by $200,000 the limit of cost of the New 
York assay office; appropriates $100,000 for the post office at 
Paris, Tex.; appropriates $50,000 for completing the remodeling 
of the post office at Pittsburgh; inserts the paragraph, proposed 
by the Senate, to include the Pan American Building, the Civil 
Service Commission Building, and the Municipal Fish Market 
among the buildings to be supplied from the central heating, 
lighting, and power plant, modified to provide that such build- 
ings shall not be included if they shall interfere with the com- 
pletion of the power plant at the earliest possible date; strikes 
out the appropriation of $250 for additional ground for the 
Gettysburg, Pa., post office; strikes out the appropriation of 
51.675.000 for the purchase and maintenance of the New York 
quarantine station; appropriates $580,660, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $590,000, as proposed by the Senate, for general 
expenses of public buildings; and appropriates $3,250,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,200,000, as proposed by the 
House, for the operating force of public buildings. 

On Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, relating to the Coast Guard: 
Provides for 44 cadets and cadet engineers, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of 30, as proposed by the House; strikes out the 
increases, proposed by the Senate, in the items for pay and 
allowances and rations; and appropriates $300,000, instead of 
$600,000, as proposed by the Senate, to enable the Coast Guard 
to bring its telephone system to a high state of efficiency. 

On No. 15: Appropriates $1,950, as proposed by the Senate, to 
carry out the provisions of private act No, 165, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, for payment to Napoleon B. Giddings. 

On No, 16: Strikes out the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing a credit in the accounts of E. A. Wreidt, disbursing 
oncer of the Commission on Federal Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

On No. 17: Appropriates $185,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $115,000, as proposed by the House, for contingent 
expenses of the Independent Treasury. 

On Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, relating to the suppression 
of counterfeiting and other crimes: Appropriates $275,000, in- 
stead of $400,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $225,000, as pro- 
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posed by the House; inserts the authority, proposed by the Sen- 
ate, extending the protection of the Secret Service to the members 
of the President’s immediate family; strikes out the provisions, 
inserted by the Senate, enlarging the scope of the Secret Serv- 
ice and providing for a maximum pay of $12 per day. 

On No, 24: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, ex- 
tending the time for the commencement of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Building to March 4, 1919, and reducing to $500,000 
the amount to be raised before construction is commenced. 

On Nos. 25 and 26: Appropriates $250,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $400,000, as proposed by the House. for the 
food investigation by the Federal Trade Commission and makes 
a grammatical correction in the text of the paragraph. 

On No. 27: Inserts authority for the purchase of books of 
reference and periodicals in the appropriation for the Tariff 
Commission. 

On No. 28, relating to the Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way: Restores the language stricken out by the Senate defin- 
ing the total area of the lands to be acquired for the parkway. 

On No. 29: Appropriates $150,000, instead of $300,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for printing and binding military publica- 
tions and manuals. 

On Nos. 80 and 31, relating to the Benicia, Cal., Arsenal: Ap- 
propriates $2,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a fence around 
the lumber yard. 

On Nos. 32, 33, 34, 35, 86, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, and 44, 
relating to the Frankford Arsenal Philadelphia: Strikes out 
the following appropriations proposed by the Senate: $24,000 
for building for storing fire engines and hose carts, $20,000 for 
extension of the barracks, and $9,000 for quarters for noncom- 
missioned officers. 

Inserts the following appropriations, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate: $10,000 for a high-explosive loading shop, $30,000 for 
a paint shop, $25,000 for a small-arms firing range, $75.000 
for an artillery firing range, $135,000 for a general storehouse, 
$40,000 for the construction of tunnels and heating and light- 
ing mains, $5,000 for the instrument department building, 
$25,000 for the artillery case shop building, and $90,000 for 
an artillery ammunition storehouse. 

On Nos. 45, 46, 47, 48, and 49, relating to the Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N. J.: Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, 
$2,500 for storage facilities for old powder, $15,000 for a powder 
magazine, $8,000 for improving existing magazines, and strikes 
out the appropriation of $10,000 for a steam turbine and electric 
generator. 

On No. 50: Appropriates $1,500,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $1,000,000, as proposed by the House, for proy- 
ing-ground facilities. 

On Nos. 51, 52, 58, 54, 55. 56, and 57, relating to the Rock 
Island Arsenal, III.: Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, 
$750,000 additional for facilities for the manufacture of field- 
artillery ammunition, $165,000 for a central steam-heating plant, 
$15,000 for a motor-truck garage. $125,000 for a rifle and hand- 
grenade plant, and $7,000 additional for the ice-making plant. 

On Nos. 58 and 59, relating to Sandy Hook Proving Ground: 
Appropriates $3,500, as proposed by the Senate, for two coal bins. 

On No. 60, relating to the San Antonio, Tex., Arsenal: Appro- 
priates $50,000 instead of $70,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for facilities for the repair of ordnance material; $30.000 for a 
magazine; $45.000 for an addition to a storehouse; and $3,000 
for a storehouse for field-artillery vehicles and machine-gun 
trucks; and strikes out the appropriations, proposed by the 
Senate, of $5,000 for road repairs and $9,000 for improving 
transportation facilities. 

On Nos. 61, 62, 63, 64. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, T4, and 
75, relating to the Watertown, Mass., Arsenal: Appropriates 
$14,500, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $9,500, as pro- 
posed by the House, for a locomotive crane; appropriates $90,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $60,000, as proposed by 
the House, for a storehouse and its equipment; appropriates 
$4,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,000, as proposed 
by the House, for a fire engine; appropriates $10,000. as proposed 
by the House, instead of $16,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
roads and sidewalks; appropriates $12,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $7,000, as proposed by the House, for an oil 
storage plant and equipment; appropriates, as proposed by the 
Senate. $20,000 for a power tunnel, $35,000 for improving the 
smith shop, $16,000 for a building for the planning room and 
inspector’s office, $10,000 for a fire-alarm system, $8,600 for 
replacing the roof of the hardening plant, $800,000 for a foundry 
and its equipment; and -appropriates $15,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $25.000, as proposed by the Senate. for the 
operation of testing machines ; and strikes out the appropriations 
of $15,000 for extension of the office building and $30,000 for 
officers’ quarters. 
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On Nos. 76 and 77, relating to the Watervliet Arsenal, West 
Troy, N. Y.: Strikes out the appropriation of $10,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for repairing main roads. 

- On Nos. 78 and 79: Appropriates $1,000,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for storage facilities at armories and arsenals, and 
strikes out the paragraph inserted by the Senate making the 
appropriations for armories and arsenals immediately available. 

On No. 80: Appropriates $6,000,000, instead of $10,500,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for flood control. 

On Nos. 81 and 82, relating to public buildings and grounds: 
Appropriates $7,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a wagon 
shed at the propagating gardens, and appropriates $15,000 for an 
increase of 15 per cent in the pay of park laborers, instead of 
$25,000 for a 25 per cent increase, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 88: Appropriates $400,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for continuing the construction of the new Aqueduct Bridge. 

On Nos. 84, 85, and 86, relating to the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers: Appropriates $62,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $58,000, as proposed by the House, for 
household expenses at the Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

On No. 87: Appropriates $1,030,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $1,070,000, as proposed by the House, for aid to State 
an Territorial soldiers’ homes. 

On No. SS: Appropriates $400,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $425,000, as proposed by the Senate, for contingent 
expenses of Land Office, 

On No. 89, relating to the survey of public lands: Provides 
for 2 supervisors of surveys at $250 per month each, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of 1 supervisor of surveys, at $300 
per month, and 10 supervisors, at $250 per month each, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On No. 90: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
making the appropriations for the Geological Survey immedi- 
ately available. 

On Nos. 91 and 92, relating to the Bureau of Mines: Pro- 
vides, as proposed by the House, that not exceeding 30 per cent 
of the appropriation for investigating mineral fuels and un- 
finished mineral products may be used for personal services in 
the District of Columbia, instead of 20 per cent, as proposed by 
the Senate; inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, au- 
thorizing the detail of officers of the Public Health Service for 
cooperative work with the Bureau of Mines, and strikes out 
the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, authorizing the Bureau 
of Mines to use its funds in the United States or foreign coun- 
tries for investigations of military value. 

On Nos. 98 and 94: Strike out the language, proposed by the 
House, relative to the disposal of receipts from power plants of 
the Reclamation Service. 

On No. 95: Appropriates $200,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $215,000, as proposed by the Senate, for education in 
Alaska. 

On No. 96: Appropriates $62,500, as proposed by the Senate, 

instead of $50,000, as proposed by the House, for medical relief 
in Alaska. 
- On No, 97: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the purchase of a passenger-carrying automobile for 
the use of the Alaskan Engineering Commission at Seattle, 
Wash. 

On Nos. 98 and 99, relating to the Yellowstone National Park: 
Appropriates $5,500, as proposed by the House, instead of $24,800, 
as proposed by the Senate, for administration and protection, 
and restores the language, stricken out by the Senate, prohibit- 
ing the use of the revenues of the Yellowstone National Park for 
the payment of salaries for the protection of the park authorized 
to be performed by the detail of troops. 

On No. 100: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept buildings, 
money. or other property useful in the development of Glacier 
National Park. 

Ou ~o. 101: Appropriates $60,000 additional, as proposed by 
the Sento, for the completion of the hydroelectric power plant 
in the Yosemite National Park. 

On No. 102: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the House, 

instead of $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the Mesa 
Verde National Park. 
On No. 103: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept for park pur- 
poses certain lands, including Grandfather Mountain, in North 
Carolina. 

On No. 104: Strikes out the appropriation of $5,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for the Lassen National Park. 

On No. 105: Restores the paragraph, stricken out by the Sen- 
ate, requiring the revenues of the national parks to be covered 


into the Treasury, modified so as to eliminate from the opera- 
tion of the paragraph the Hot Springs Reservation, Ark. 

On No. 106: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate. for 
the preparation of plans for the development of the Hot Springs 
Reservation, Ark., medified so as to make the cost thereof pay- 
able from the revenues of the reservation, 

On No. 107: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for a bridge in the Minnesota National Forest and transposes 
the appropriation to its proper place in the bill. 

On No. 108: Strfkes out the additional appropriation of $81,- 
778.40, inserted by the Senate, for St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

On No. 109: Appropriates $71,500, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $73,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the support of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

On Nos. 110, 111, and 112: Appropriates $82,500 for the erec- 
tion of shop buildings at the Leavenworth .(Kans.) Penitentiary 
and strikes out the appropriation of $202,500 for the purchase 
and installation of machinery and other equipment, and appro- 
priates $129,500 for the erection of shop buildings at the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Penitentiary and strikes out the appropriation of $315,- 
500 for the purchase and installation of machinery and other 
equipment. f a 

On Nos. 113, 114, and 115, relating to the appropriation for 
the detection and prosecution of crimes by the Department of 
Justice: Appropriates $600,000 instead of $685,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, and $485,000, as proposed by the House; makes 
$25,000 available for personal services at the seat of govern- 
ment instead of $32,500, as proposed by the Senate, and 818.500, 
as proposed by the House; and inserts the authority, proposed 
by the Senate, for the hire of motor-propelled or horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying vehicles. 

On No. 116: Appropriates $6,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
os the salary of the additional district judge in the State of 

exas. 

On Nos. 117 and 118: Appropriates $5,000 for the salary of the 


‘district judge and $3,000 for the salary of the clerk of the court 


for the district of Porto Rico. 

On No, 119: Inserts, as proposed by the Senate, authority for 
the payment of the expenses of the judge of the district court 
of Porto Rico. 

On No. 120: Strikes out the authority, inserted by the Senate, 
for the payment of subsistence to the chaplain at the Leaven- 
worth (Kans.) Penitentiary. 

On No. 121: Appropriates $1,104,650, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $1,150,000, as proposed by the Senate, for salaries of 
officers and crews of lighthouse tenders and light vessels. 

On Nos. 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 181, 132, 138, 
184, 135, and 136, relating to the Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
Strikes out the authority, inserted by the Senate, making por- 
tions of the appropriations for surveys on the Atlantic coast, 
surveys on the Pacific coast, and geodetic surveys immediately 
available; appropriates $56,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $45,000, as proposed by the House, for repairs of 
vessels; strikes out the appropriation of $708,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for two new vessels to replace the Patterson and 
Gedney; and strikes out all of the additional employees pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 187, 138, and 139, relating to the Bureau of Fisheries: 
Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, for developing 
aquatic sources of leather and $35,000 for repairs to steamer 
Fish Hawk, and appropriates $7,500, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $15,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the San Marcos, 
Tex., fish hatchery. 

On No, 140: Describes the additional land to be purchased 
for the Bureau of Standards in the language proposed by the 
Senate, instead of in the language proposed by the House. 

On No. 141: Strikes out the appropriation of $46,920, proposed 
by the Senate, for investigations under the act creating the 
Department of Labor. 

On No. 142: Strikes out the increase of $305,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for the Naturalization Service. 

On No. 143: Appropriates $115, as proposed by the Senate, 
for payment to M. I. Howell for services rendered a special com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

On No. 144: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
for two new boilers for the Botanic Gardens, A 

On Nos. 145, 146, and 147, relating to the Senate: Appropri- 
ates $55,000 for maintenance of, and $5,000 for furniture for, the 
Senate Office Building, and $17,500 for repairs, improvements, 
and equipment for Senate kitchens and restaurants. } 

On Nos. 148, 149, 150, and 151: Appropriates $275.000, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $250,000, as proposed by the 
House, for printing and binding for the War Department, and 
strikes out the increase of $21,000, proposed by the Senate, in 
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the appropriation for printing and binding for the Library of 
Congress. 

On Nos. 152, 153, and 154, relating to the Panama Canal: 
Appropriates $700,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$600,000, as proposed by the House, for civil government, and in- 
serts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, authorizing the 
transfer of insane from the Canal Zone to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. 

On Nos. 155, 156, 157, and 158, relating to the fortification of 
the Panama Canal: Appropriates $40,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the ordnance repair shop equipment, and restores 
the paragraph, stricken out by the Senate, repealing the appropri- 
ation of $160,000 for a dock and $100,000 for dredging for the 
Ordnance Department. 

On No. 159: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
canceling an assessment of $13,252.21 of income tax on profit of 
sales of stock by Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, Mich. 


' JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
SWAGAR SHERLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 2 

On motion of Mr. Firzcerartp, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the conference report was_agreed to was laid on 
the table. > 

ESPIONAGE. = 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 291, the espionage bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement Le read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina calls 
up the conference report on the bill H. R. 291—the espionage 
bill—and asks unanimous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, my recollection is 
that the conference report was read the other day. 

Mr. WEBB. It was, in its entirety. 

Mr MANN. I do not object. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 69). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, 
the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: ; 

“Trrre I. 


“ ESPIONAGE. 


“Section 1. That (a) whoever, for the purpose of obtaining 
information respecting the national defense with intent or rea- 
son to believe that the information to be obtained is to be used 
to the injury of the United States, or to the advantage of any 
foreign nation, goes upon, enters, flies over, or otherwise ob- 
tains information concerning any vessel, aircraft, work of de- 
fense, navy yard, naval station, submarine base, coaling station, 
fort, battery, torpedo station, dockyard, canal, railroad, arsenal, 
camp, factory, mine, telegraph, telephone, wireless, or signal 
station, building, office, or other place connected with the na- 
tional defense, owned or constructed, or in progress of construc- 
tion by the United States or under the control of the United 
States, or of any of its officers or agents, or within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, or any place in which any 
vessel, aircraft, arms, munitions, or other materials or instru- 
ments for use in time of war are being made, prepared, repaired, 
or stored, under any contract or agreement with the United 
States, or with any person on behalf of the United States, or 
otherwise on behalf of the United States, or any prohibited place 
within the meaning of section 6 of this title; or (b) whoever 
for the purpose aforesaid, and with like intent or reason to be- 
lieve, copies, takes, makes, or obtains, or attempts, or induces 
or aids another to copy, take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photo- 
graph, photographie negative, blue print, plan, map, model, in- 
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strument, appliance, document, writing, or note of anything 
connected with the national defense; or (c) whoever, for the 
purpose aforesaid, receives or obtains or agrees or attempts or 
induces or aids another to receive or obtain from any person, 
or from any source whatever, any document, writing, code book, 
signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue 
print, plan, map, model, instrument, appliance, or note, of any- 
thing connected with the national defense, knowing or having 
reason to believe, at the time he receives or obtains, or agrees or 
attempts or induces or aids another to receive or obtain it, that 
it has been or will be obtained, taken, made or disposed of by 
any person contrary to the provisions of this title; or (d) who- 
eyer, lawfully or unlawfully having possession of, access to, 
control over, or being intrusted with any document, writing, 
code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic nega- 
tive, blue print, plan, map, model, instrument, appliance, or note 
relating to the national defense, willfully communicates or trans- 
mits or attempts to communicate or transmit the same to any 
person not entitled to receive it, or willfully retains the same 
and fails to deliver it on demand to the officer or employee of 
the United States entitled to receive it; or (e) whoever, being 
intrusted with or having lawful possession or control of any 
document, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, 
photographic negative, blue print. plan, map, model, note, or 
information, relating to the national defense, through gross 
negligence permits the same to be removed from its proper place 
of custody or delivered to anyone in violation of his trust, or to 


be lost, stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, shall be punished by a 


fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not moge 
than two years, or both. 

“Sec, 2. (a) Whoever, with intent or reason to believe that it 
is to be used to the injury of the United States or to the advan- 
tage of a foreign nation, communicates, delivers, or transmits, 
or attempts to, or aids or induces another to. communicate, de- 
liver, or transmit, to any foreign government, or to any faction 
or party or military or naval force within a foreign country, 
whether recognized or unrecognized by the United States, or 
to any representative, officer, agent, employee, subject, or citizen 
thereof, either directly or indirectly, any document, writing, 
code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographie nega- 
tive, blue print, plan, map, model, note, instrument, appliance, 
or information relating to the national defense, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 20 years: Provided, 
That whoever shall violate the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section in time of war shall be punished by death or by 
imprisonment for not more than 30 years; and (b) whoever, 
in time of war, with intent that the same shall be communicated 
to the enemy, shall collect, record. publish, or communicate. or 
attempt to elicit any information with respect to the movement, 
numbers, description, condition, or disposition of any of -the 
armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United 
States, or with respect to the plans or conduct, or supposed 
plans or conduct of any naval or military operations, or with 
respect to any works or measures undertaken for or connected 
with, or intended for the fortification or defense of any place, 
or any other information relating to the public defense, which 
might be useful to the enemy, shall be punished by death or 
by imprisonment for not more than 80 years. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall 
willfully make or convey false reports or false statements with 
intent to interfere with the operation or success of the military 
or naval forces of the United States or to promote the success 
of its enemies and whoever, when the United States is at war, 
shall willfully cause or attempt to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or shall willfully obstruct the recruit- 
ing or enlistment service of the United States, to the injury of 
the service or of the United States. shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, or both. 

“Sec, 4. If two or more persons conspire to violate the pro- 
visions of sections 2 or 8 of this title, and one or- more of 
such persons does any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
each of the parties to such conspiracy shall be punished as in 
said sections provided in the case of the doing of the act the 
accomplishment of which is the object of such conspiracy. Ex- 
cept as above provided conspiracies to commit offenses under 
this title shall be punished as provided by section 37 of the act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States 
approved March 4, 1909. 

“Sec. 5. Whoever harbors or conceals any person who he 
knows, or has reasonable grounds to believe or suspect, has com- 
mitted, or is about to commit, an offense under this title shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. 
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“Sec. 6. The President in time of war or in case of national 


emergency may by proclamation designate any place other than 
those set forth in subsection (a) of section 1 hereof in which 
anything for the use of the Army or Navy is being prepared or 
constructed or stored as a prohibited place for the purposes of 
this title: Provided, That he shall determine that information 
with respect thereto would be prejudicial to the national defense. 

“Sec, 7. Nothing contained in this title shall be deemed to 
limit the jurisdiction of the general courts-martial, military 
commissions, or naval courts-martial under sections 1342, 1343, 
and 1624 of the Revised Statutes as amended. 

“Sec. 8. The provisions of this title shall extend to all terri- 
tories, possessions, and places subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States whether or not contiguous thereto, and offenses 
under this title when committed upon the high seas or elsewhere 
within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States and outside the territorial limits thereof shall be punish- 
able hereunder. 

“Sec. 9. The act entitled ‘An act to prevent the disclosure of 
national-defense secrets,’ approved March 8, 1911, is hereby re- 
pealed. 


“Titre II. n 


“VESSELS IN PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


) 


“ Section 1. Whenever the President by proclamation or Ex- 
ecutive order declares a national emergency to exist by reason 
of actual or threatened war, insurrection, or invasion, or dis- 
turbance or threatened disturbance of the international rela- 
tions of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
make, subject to the approval of the President, rules and regu- 
lations governing the anchorage and movement of any vessel, 
foreign or domestic, in the territorial waters of the United 
States, may inspect such vessel at any time, place guards 
thereon, and, if necessary in his opinion in order to secure 
such vessels from damage or injury, or to prevent damage or 
injury to any harbor or waters of the United States, or to secure 
the observance of the rights and obligations of the United 
States, may take, by and with the consent of the President, for 
such purposes, full possession and control of such vessel and 
remove therefrom the officers and crew thereof and all other 
persons not specially authorized by him to go or remain on 
board thereof. 

„Within the territory and waters of the Canal Zone the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, with the approval of the President, 
shall exercise all the powers conferred by this section on the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Sec. 2. If any owner, agent, master, officer, or person in 
charge, or any member of the crew of any such vessel fails 
to comply with any regulation or rule issued or order given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or the Governor of the Panama 
Canal under the provisions of this title, or obstructs or inter- 
feres with the exercise of any power conferred by this title, 
the vessel, together with her tackle, apparel, furniture, and 
equipment, shall be subject .to seizure and forfeiture to the 
United States in the same manner as merchandise is forfeited 
for violation of the customs revenue laws; and the person 
guilty of such failure, obstruction, or interference shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both. 

“Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for the owner or master or any 
other person in charge or command of any private vessel, for- 
eign or domestic, or for any member of the crew or other person, 
within the territorial waters of the United States, willfully to 
cause or permit the destruction or injury of such vessel or 
knowingly to permit sakl vessel to be used as a place of resort 
for any person conspiring with another or preparing to commit 
any offense against the United States, or in violation of the 
treaties of the United States or of the obligations of the United 
States under the law of nations, or to defraud the United States, 
or knowingly to permit such vessels to be used in violation of the 
rights and obligations of the United States under the law of 
nations; and in case such vessel shall be so used, with the 
knowledge of the owner or master or other person in charge or 
command thereof, the vessel, together with her tackle, apparel, 
furniture, and equipment, shall be subject to seizure and for- 
feiture to the United States in the same manner as merchandise 
. is forfeited for violation of the customs revenue laws; and who- 
ever violates this section shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 4. The President may employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this title. 


“irre III. 


“INJURING VESSELS ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


“Section 1. Whoever shall set fire to any vessel of foreign 
registry, or any vessel of American registry entitled to engage 
in commerce with foreign nations, or to any vessel of the United 
States as defined in section 310 of the act of March 4, 1909, en- 
titled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States, or to the cayzo of the same, or shall tamper with 
the motive power or instrumentalities of navigation of such ves- 
sel, or shall place bombs or explosives in or upon such vessel, or 
shall do any other act to or upon such vessel while within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or, if such vessel is of American 
registry, while she is on the high sea, with intent to injure or en- 
danger the safety of the vessel or of her cargo, or of persons on 
board, whether the injury or danger is so intended to take place 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, or after the vessel 
shall have departed therefrom ; or whoever shall attempt or con- 
spire to do any such acts with such intent, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 20 years, or both. 


“Titre IV. 
“ INTERFERENCE WITH FOREIGN COMMERCE BY VIOLENT MEANS. 


* SECTION 1. Whoever, with intent to prevent, interfere with, 
or obstruct or attempt to.prevent, interfere with. or obstruct the 
exportation to foreign countries of articles from the United States 
shall injure or destroy, by fire or explosives, such articles or the 
places where they may þe while in such foreign commerce, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 10 
years, or bath. 

“Tire V. 
“ ENFORCEMENT OF NEUTRALITY. 


“ Section 1. During a war in which the United States is a neu- 
tral Nation, the President, or any person thereunto authorized 
by him, may withhold clearance from or to any vessel, domestic 
or foreign, which is required by law to secure clearance before 
departing from port or from the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or, by service of formal notice upon the owner, master, or per- 
son in command or having charge of any domestic vessel not 
required by law to secure clearances before so departing, to 
forbid its departure from port or from the jurisdiction of the 
United States, whenever there is reasonable cause to believe 
that any such vessel, domestic or foreign, whether requiring 
clearance or not, is about to carry fuel, arms, ammunition, men, 
supplies, dispatches, or information to any warship, tender, or 
supply ship of a foreign belligerent nation in violation of the 
laws, treaties, or obligations of the United States under the law 
of nations; and it shall thereupon be unlawful for such vessel to 
depart. 

“ Sec. 2. During a war in which the United States is a neutral 
nation, the President, or any person thereunto authorized by 
him, may detain any armed vessel owned wholly or in part by 
American citizens, or any vessel, domestie or foreign (other 
than one which has entered the ports of the United States as a 
public vessel), which is manifestly built for warlike purposes 
or has been converted or adapted from a private vessel to one* 
suitable for warlike use, until the owner or master, or person 
having charge vf such vessel, shall furnish proof satisfactory 
to the President, or to the person duiy authorized by him, that 
the vessel will not be employed by the said owners. or master, 
or person having charge thereof, to cruise against or commit 
or attempt to commit hostilities upon the subjects, citizens, or 
property of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, dis- 
trict, or people with which the United States is at peace, and 
that the said vessel will not be sold or delivered to any bel- 
ligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, or citizen of such nation, by 
them or any of them, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or, having left that jurisdiction, upon the high seas. 

“Sec. 3. During a war in which the United States is a neutral 
nation, it shall be unlawful to send out of the jurisdiction of 
the United States any vessel built, armed, or equipped as a 
vessel of war, or converted from a private vessel into a vessel 
of war, with any intent or under any agreement or contract, 
written or oral, that such vessel shall be delivered to a bel- 
ligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, or citizen of such nation, or 
with reasonable cause to believe that the said vessel shall or will 
be employed in the service of any such belligerent nation after 
its departure from the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“ Sec. 4. During a war in which the United States is a neutral 
nation, in addition to the facts required by sections 4197, 4198, 
and 4200 of the Revised Statutes to be set out in the masters’ 
and shippers’ manifests before clearance will be issued to ves- 
sels bound to foreign ports, each of which sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes is hereby declared to be and is continued in full 
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force and effect, every master or person having charge or com- 
mand of any vessel, domestic or foreign, whether requiring 
clearance or not, before departure of such vessel from port shall 
deliver to the collector of customs for the district wherein such 
vessel is then located a statement duly verified by oath, that 
the cargo or any part of the cargo is or is not to be delivered to 
other vessels in port or to be transshipped on the high seas and, 
if it is to be so delivered or transshipped, stating the kind and 
quantities and the value of the total quantity of each kind of 
article so to be delivered or transshipped, and the name of the 
person, corporation, vessel, or government, to whom the delivery 
or transshipment is to be made; and the owners, shippers, or 
consignors of the cargo of such vessel shall in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions deliver to the collector like 
statements under oath as to the cargo or the parts thereof laden 
or shipped by them, respectively. 

“Sec. 5. Whenever it appears that the vessel is not entitled 
to clearance or whenever there is reasonable cause to believe 
that the additional statements under oath required in the fore- 
going section are false, the collector of customs for the district 
in which the vessel is located may, subject to review by the 
Secretary of Commerce, refuse clearance to any vessel, domestic 
or foreign, and by formal notice served upon the owners, master, 
or person or persons in command or charge of any domestic 
vessel for which clearance is not required by law, forbid the 
departure of the vessel from the port or from the jurisdiction 
of the United States; and it shall thereupon be unlawful for 
the vessel to depart. a 

“Sec. 6. Whoever, in violation of any of the provisions of this 
title, shall take, or attempt or conspire to take, or authorize the 
taking of any such vessel, out of port or from the jurisdiction of 
the United States, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or-both; and, in addition, 
such vessel, her tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment, and her 
cargo shall be forfeited to the United States. 

“Sec. 7. Whoever, being a person belonging to the armed land 
o~ naval forces of a belligerent nation or belligerent faction of 
any nation and being interned in the United States, in accord- 
ance with the law of nations, shall leave or attempt to leave 
said jurisdiction, or shall leave or attempt to leave the limits of 
internment in which freedom of movement has been allowed, 
without permission from the proper official of the United States 
in charge, or shall willfully overstay a leave of absence granted 
by such official, shall be subject to arrest by any marshal or 
deputy marshal of the United States, or by the military or 
naval authorities thereof, and shall be returned to the place of 
internment and there confined and safely kept for such period 
of time as the official of the United States in charge shall 
direct ; and whoever, within the jurisdiction of the United States 
and subject thereto, shall aid or entice any interned person to 
escape or attempt to escape from the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or from the limits of internment prescribed, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than onę year, or 
both. 

“Sec. S. Section 13 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,’ approved 
March 4, 1909, is hereby amended so as fo read as follows: 

“* Sec. 13. Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States or of any of its possessions, knowingly begins or 
sets on foot or provides or prepares a means for or furnishes the 
money for, or who takes part in, any military or naval expedition 
or enterprise to be carried on from thence against the territory 
or dominion of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, dis- 
trict, or people with whom the United States is at peace, shall 
be fined not more than $3,000 or imprisoned not more than three 
years, or both.’ 

“ Sec. 9. That the President may employ such part of the land 
or naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 10. Section 15 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved 
March 4, 1909, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“< Sec. 15. It shall be lawful for the President to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the United States, or of the 
militia thereof, as he may deem necessary to compel any foreign 
vessel to depart from the United States or any of its possessions 
in all cases in which, by the law of nations or the treaties of the 
United States, it ought not to remain, and to detain or prevent 
any foreign yessel from so departing in all cases in which, by the 
law of nations or the treaties of the United States, it is not en- 
titled to depart. : 

“Sec. 11. The joint resolution approved March 4, 1915, to 
empower the President to better enforce and maintain the neu- 
trality of the United States,’ and any act or parts of acts in con- 
flict with the provisions of this title are hereby repealed. 


“Titre VI. 
“ SEIZURE OF ARMS AND OTHER ARTICLES INTENDED FOR EXPORT. 


“Section 1. Whenever an attempt is made to export or ship 
from or take out of the United States, any arms or munitions 
of war, or other articles, in violation of law, or whenever there 
shall be known or probable cause to believe that any such arms 
or munitions of war, or other articles, are being or are intended 
to be exported, or shipped from, or taken out of the United 
States, in violation of law, the several collectors, naval officers, 
surveyors, inspectors of customs, and marshals, and deputy 
marshals of the United States, and every other person duly au- 
thorized for the purpose by the President, may seize and detain 
any articles or munitions of war about to be exported or shipped 
from, or taken out of the United States, in violation of law, and 
the vessels or vehicles containing the same, and retain posses- 
sion thereof until released or disposed of as hereinafter directed. 
If upon due inquiry as hereinafter provided, the property seized 
shall appear to have been about to be so unlawfully exported, 
shipped from, or taken out of the United States, the same shall 
be forfeited to the United States. 

“ Sec, 2. It shall be the duty of the person making any seizure 
under this title to apply; with due diligence, to the judge of the 
district court of the United States, or to the judge of the United 
States district court of the Canal Zone, or to the judge of a court 
of first instance in the Philippine Islands, having jurisdiction 
over the place within which the seizure is made, for a warrant 
to justfy the further detention of the property so seized, which 
warrant shall be granted only on oath or affirmation showing 
that there is known or probable cause to believe that the prop- 
erty seized is being or is intended to be exported or shipped from 
or taken out of the United States in violation of law; and if the 
judge refuses to issue the warrant, or application therefor is 
not made by the person making the seizure within a reasonable 
time, not exceeding 10 days after the seizure, the property shall 
forthwith. be restored to the owner or person from whom seized. 
If the judge is satisfied that the seizure was justified under the 
provisions of this title and issues his warrant accordingly, then 
the property shall be detained by the person seizing it until the 
President, who is hereby expressly authorized so to do, orders it 
to be restored to the owner or claimant, or until it is discharged 
in due course of law on petition of the claimant, or on trial of 
condemnation proceedings, as hereinafter provided. 

“ Sec. 3. The owner or claimant of any property seized under 
this title may, at any time before condemnation proceedings 
have been instituted, as hereinafter provided, file his petition 
for its restoration in the district court of the United States, or 
the district court of the Canal Zone, or the court of first instance 
in the Philippine Islands, having jurisdiction over the place in 
which the seizure was made, whereupon the court shall advance 
the cause for hearing and determination with all possible dis- 
patch, and, after causing notice to be given to the United States 
attorney for the district and to the person making the seizure, 
shall proceed to hear and decide whether the property seized 
shall be restored to the petitioner or forfeited to the United 
States, 

“ Sec. 4. Whenever the person making any seizure under this 
title applies for and obtains a warrant for the detention of the 
property, and (a) upon the hearing and determination of the 
petition of the owner or claimant restoration is denied, or (b) 
the owner or claimant fails to file a petition for restoration 
within 30 days after the seizure, the United States attorney for 
the district wherein it was seized, upon direction of the Attor- 
ney General, shall institute libel proceedings in the United 
States district court or the district court of the Canal Zone or 
the court of first instance of the Philippine Islands having juris- 
diction over the place wherein the seizure was made, against the 
property for condemnation ; and if, after trial and hearing of the 
issues involved, the property is condemned, it shall be disposed 
of by sale, and the proceeds thereof, less the legal costs and 
charges, paid into the Treasury. 

“Sec. 5. The proceedings in such summary trials upon the 
petition of the owner or claimant of the property seized, as well 
as in the libel cases herein provided for, shall conform, as near 
as may be, to the proceedings in admiralty, except that either 
party may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact joined in 
such libel cases, and all such proceedings shall be at the suit of 
and in the name of the United States: Provided, That upon the 
payment of the costs and legal expenses of both the summary 
trials and the libel proceedings herein provided for, and the 
execution and delivery of a good and sufficient bond in an 
amount double the value of the property seized, conditioned that 
it will not be exported or used or employed contrary to the pro- 
visions of this title, the court, in its discretion, may direct that 
it be delivered to the owners thereof or to the claimants thereof. 
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“Sec. 6. Except in those cases in which the exportation of 
arms and munitions of war or other articles is forbidden by 
proclamation or otherwise by the President, as provided in sec- 
tion 1 of this title, nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
extend to, or interfere with any trade in such commodities, con- 
ducted with any foreign port of place wheresoever, or with any 
other trade which might have been lawfully carried on before 
the passage of this title, under the law of nations, or under the 
treaties or conventions entered into by the United States, or 
under the laws thereof. 

“Sec. 7. Upon payment of the costs and legal expenses in- 
cutred in any such summary trial for possession or libel proceed- 
ings, the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 
order the release and restoration to the owner or claimant, as 
the case may be, of any property seized or condemned under the 
provisions of this title. : 

“Src. S. The President may employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. i 

“Trrie VII. 
“ CERTAIN EXPORTS IN TIME OF WAR UNLAWFUL. 

“Section 1. Whenever during the present war the President 
shall find that the public safety shall so require, and shall make 
proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from or 
ship from or take out of the United States to any country named 
in such proclamation any article or articles mentioned in such 
proclamation, except at such time or times, and under such regu- 
lations and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress: Provided, however, That no prefer- 
ence shall be given to the ports of one State over those of an- 
other. 

“Rec. 2. Any person who shall export, ship, or take out, or 
deliver or attempt to deliver for export, shipment, or taking out, 
any article in violation of this title, or of any regulation or order 
made hereunder, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a 
natural person, imprisoned for not more than two years, or both; 
and any article so delivered or exported, shipped, or taken out, 
or so attempted to be delivered or exported, shipped, or taken 
out, shall be seized and forfeited to the United States; and any 
officer, director, or agent of a corporation who participates in 
any such violation shall be liable to like fine or imprisonment, 
or both. 

“Sec. 3. Whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that 
any vessel, domestic or foreign, is about to carry out of the 
United States any article or articles in violation of the provisions 
of this title, the collector of customs for the district in which 
such vessel is located is hereby authorized and empowered, sub- 
ject to review by the Secretary of Commerce, to refuse clear- 
ance to any such vessel, domestic or foreign, for which clear- 
ance is required by law, and by formal notice seryed upon the 
owners, master, or person or persons in command or charge of 
any domestic vessel for which clearance is not required by law, 
to forbid the departure of such vessel from the port, and it shall 
thereupon be unlawful for such vessel to depart. Whoever, in 
violation of any of the provisions of this section shall take, or 
attempt to take, or authorize the taking of any such vessel, out 
of port or from the jurisdiction of the United States, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both; and, in addition, such vessel, her tackle, apparel, 
furniture, equipment, and her forbidden cargo shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 

“Tirte VITI. 


DISTURBANCE OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


“ Secrton 1. Whoever, in relation to any dispute or contro- 
versy between a foreign government and the United States. shall 
willfully and knowingly make any untrue statement, either 
orally or in writing, under oath before any person authorized 
and empowered to administer oaths, which the affiant has knowl- 
edge or reason to believe will, or may be used to influence the 
measures or conduct of any foreign government, or of any 
officer or agent of any foreign government, to the injury of the 
United States, or with a view or intent to influence any measure 
of or action by the Government of the United States, or any 
branch thereof, to the injury of the United States, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

“Sec. 2. Whoever within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall falsely assume or pretend to be a diplomatic or consular, or 
other official of a foreign government duly accredited as such to 
the Government of the United States with intent to defraud such 
foreign government or any person. and shall take upon himself 
to act as such, or in such pretended character shall demand or 
obtain, or attempt to obtain from any person or from said for- 


eign government, or from any officer thereof, any money, paper, 
document, or other thing of value, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“ Sec. 3. Whoever, other than a diplomatic or consular officer 
or attaché, shall act in the United States as an agent of a foreign 
government without prior notification to the Secretary of State 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

“Sec. 4. The words ‘ foreign government,’ as used in this act 
and in sections 156, 157, 161, 170, 171, 172, 173, and 220 of the 
act of March 4, 1909, entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the penal laws of the United States,’ shall be deemed to 
include any government, faction, or body of insurgents within 
a country with which the United States is at peace, which gov- 
ernment, faction, or body of insurgents may or may not haye 
been recognized by the United States as a government. 

: “Sec. 5. If two or more persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States conspire to injure or destroy specific property 
situated within a foreign country and belonging to a foreign 
government or to any political subdivision thereof with which 
the United States is at peace, or any railroad, canal, bridge, or 
other public utility so situated, and if one or more of such per- 
sons commits an act within the jurisdiction of the United States 
ty effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to the 
conspiracy shall be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than three years, or both. Any indictment or information 
under this section shall describe the specific property which it 
was the object of the conspiracy to injure or destroy. 


“Tiree IX. 
“ PASSPORTS. 


“Section 1. Before a passport is issued to any person by or 
under authority of the United States such person shall subscribe 
to and submit a written application duly verified by his oath 
before a person authorized and empowered to administer oaths, 
which said application shall contain a true recital of each and 
every matter of fact which may be required by law or by any 
rules authorized by law to be stated as a prerequisite to the 
issuance of any such passport. Clerks of United States courts. 
agents of the Department of State, or other Federal officials 
authorized, or who may be authorized, to take passport appli- 
cations and administer oaths thereon, shall collect, for all sery- 
ices in connection therewith, a fee of $1, and no more, in lieu of 
all fees prescribed by any statute of the United States, whether 
the application is executed singly, in duplicate, or in triplicate. 

“ Sec. 2. Whoever shall willfully and knowingly make any false 
statement in an application for passport with intent to induce 
or secure the issuance of a passport under the authority’ of the 
United States, either for his own use or the use of another, con- 
trary to the laws regulating the issuance of passports or the 
rules prescribed pursuant to such laws, or whoever shall will- 
fully and knowingly use or attempt to use, or furnish to another 
for use, any passport the issue of which was secured in any way 
by renson- of any false statement, shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever shall willfully and knowingly use, or at- 
tempt to use, any passport issued or designed for the use of 
another than himself, or whoever shall willfully and knowingly 
use or attempt to use any passport in violation of the conditions 
or restrictions therein contained, or of the rules prescribed 
pursuant to the laws regulating the issuance of passports, 
which said rules shall be printed on the passport; or whoever 
shall willfully and knowingly furnish, dispose of, or deliver a 
passport to any person, for use by another than the person for 
whose use it was originally issued and designed, shall be fined 
not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 

“ Sec. 4. Whoever shall falsely make, forge, counterfeit. muti- 
late, or alter, or cause or procure to be falsely made, forged, 
counterfeited, mutilated, or altered any passport or instrument 
purporting to be a passport, with intent to use the same, or 
with intent that the same may be used by another; or whoever . 
shall willfully and knowingly use, or attempt to use, or furnish 
to another for use any such false, forged, counterfeited, muti- 
lated, or altered passport or instrument purporting to be a pass- 
port, or any passport validly issued which has become void by 
the occurrence of any condition therein prescribed invalidating 
the same, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

“Titre X. 
“ COUNTERFEITING GOVERNMENT SEAL. 

“Section 1. Whoever shall fraudulently or wrongfully affix 
oz impress the seal of any executive department, or of any bu- 
reau, commission, or office of the United States, to or upon any 
certificate, instrument, commission, document, or paper of any 
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description; or whoever, with knowledge of its fraudulent char- 
acter, shall with wrongful or fraudulent intent use, buy, pro- 
cure, sell, or transfer to another any such certificate, instru- 
ment, commission, document, or paper, to which or upon which 
said seal has been so fraudulently affixed or impressed, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

“ Sec. 2. Whoever shall falsely make, forge, counterfeit, muti- 
late, or alter, or cause or procure to be made, forged, counter- 
feited, mutilated, or altered, or shall willingly assist in falsely 
making, forging, counterfeiting, mutilating, or altering, the seal 
of nny executive department, or any bureau, commission, or 
office of the United States, or whoever shall knowingly use, 
affix, or impress any such fraudulently made, forged, counter- 
feited, mutilated, or altered seal to or upon any certificate, in- 
strument, commission, document, or paper, of any description, 
or whoever with wrongful or fraudulent intent shall have pos- 
session of. any such falsely made, forged, counterfeited, muti- 
lated, or altered seal, knowing the same to have been so falsely 
made, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

“Sec, 8. Whoever shall falsely make, forge; counterfeit, alter, 
or tamper with any naval, military, or official pass or permit, 
issued by or under the authority of the United States, or with 
wrongful or fraudulent intent shall use or have in his possession 
any such pass or permit, or shall personate or falsely represent 
himself to be or not to be a person to whom such pass or permit 
has been duly issued, or shall willfully allow any other person 
to have or use any such pass or permit, issued for his use alone, 
shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

TrrIx XT. 
“ SEARCH WARRANTS. 


* SECTION 1. A search warrant authorized by this title may be 
issued by a judge of a United States district court, or by a judge 
of a State or Territorial court of record, or by a United States 
commissioner for the district wherein the property sought is 
located. 

“Sec. 2. A search warrant may be issued under this title upon 
either of the following grounds: 

“1. When the property was stolen cr embezzled in violation of 
a law of the United States; in which case it may be taken on the 
warrant from any house or other place in which it is concealed, 
or from the possession of the person by whom it was stolen or 
embezzled, or from any person in whose possession it may be. 

“2. When the property was used as the means of committing a 
felony ; in which case it may be taken on the warrant from any 
house or other place in which it is concealed, or from the posses- 
sion of the person by whom it was used in the commission of the 
offense, or from any person in whose possession it may be. 

“3. When the property, or any paper, is possessed, controlled, 
or used in violation of section 22 of this title; in which case it 
may be taken on the warrant from the person violating said sec- 
tion, or from any person in whose possession it may be, or 
any house or other place in which it is concealed. 

“ Sec. 3. A search warrant can not be issued but upon probable 
cause, supported by affidavit, naming or describing the person 
and particularly describing the property and the place to be 
searched. 

“Sec. 4. The judge or commissioner must, before issuing the 
warrant, examine on oath the complainant and any witness he 
may produce, and require their affidavits or take their deposi- 
tions in writing and cause them to be subscribed by the parties 
making them. 

“Sec. 5. The affidavits or depositions must set forth the facts 
tending to establish the grounds of the application or probable 
cause for believing that they exist. 

“Sec. 6. If the judge or commissioner is thereupon satisfied 
of the existence of the grounds of the application or that there 
is probable cause to believe their existence, he must issue a 
search warrant, signed by him with his name of office, to a civil 
officer of the United States duly authorized. to enforce or assist 
in enforcing any law thereof, or to a person so duly authorized 
by the President of the United States, stating the particular 
grounds or probable cause for its issue and the names of the per- 
sons whose affidavits have been taken in support thereof, and 
commanding him forthwith to search the person or place named, 
for the property specified, and to bring it before the judge or 
commissioner. 

“Sec. 7. A search warrant may in all cases be served by any 
of the officers mentioned in its direction, but by no other person, 
except in aid of the officer on his requiring it, he being present 
and acting in its execution. 


“Sec. 8. The officer may break open any outer or inner door 
or window of a house, or any part of a house, or anything 
therein, to execute the warrant, if, after notice of his authority 
and purpose, he is refused admittance. 

“Sec. 9. He may break open any outer or inner door or win- 
dow of a house, for the purpose of liberating a person who, havy- 
ing entered to aid him in the execution of the warrant, is de- 
tained therein, or when necessary for his own liberation. 

“ Sec. 10. The judge or commissioner must insert a direction in 
the warrant that it be served in the daytime, unless the affidavits 
are positive that the property is on the person or in the place 
to be searched, in which case he may insert a direction that it 
be served at any time of the day or night. 

“Sec. 11. A search warrant must be executed and returned to 
the judge or commissioner who issued it within 10 days after 
its date; after the expiration of this time the warrant, unless 
executed, is void. 

“Sec. 12. When the officer takes property under the warrant, 
he must give a copy of the warrant together with a receipt for 
the property taken (specifying it in detail) to the person from 
whom it was taken by him, or in whose possession it was found; 
or, in the absence of any person, he must leave it in the place 
where he found the property. 

“Sec. 13. The officer must forthwith return the warrant to the 
judge or commissioner and deliver to him a written inventory of 
the property taken, made publicly or in the presence of the 
person from whose possession it was taken, and of the applicant 
for the warrant, if they are present, verified by the affidavit of 
the officer at the foot of the inventory and taken before the 
judge or commissioner at the time, to the following effect: 
‘I, R. S., the officer by whom this warrant was executed, do 
swear that the above inventory contains a true and detailed 
account of all the property taken by me on the warrant.’ 

“Sec. 14. The judge or commissioner must thereupon, if re- 
quired, deliver a copy of the inventory to the person from whose 
possession the property was taken and to the applicant for the 
warrant. 

“Sec. 15. If the grounds on which the warrant was issued be 
controverted, the judge or commissioner must proceed to take 
testimony in relation thereto, and the testimony of each witness 
must be reduced to writing and subscribed by each witness. 

“Sec. 16. If it appears that the property or paper taken is 
not the same as that described in the warrant or that there is 
no probable cause for believing the existence of the grounds on 
which the warrant was issued, the judge or commissioner must 
cause it to be restored to the person from whom it was taken; 
but if it appears that the property or paper taken is the same 
as that described in the warrant and that there is probable 
cause for believing the existence of the grounds on which the 
warrant was issued, then the judge or commissioner shall order 
the same retained in the custody of the person seizing it or to 
be otherwise disposed of according to law. 

“Sec. 17. The judge or commissioner must annex the affi- 
davits, search warrants, return, inventory, and evidence, and 
if he has not power to inquire into the offense in respect to 
which the warrant was issued he must at once file the same, to- 
gether with a copy of the record of his proceedings, with the 
clerk of the court having power to so inguire. 

“Sec. 18. Whoever shail knowingly and willfully obstruct, 
resist, or oppose any such oflicer or person in serving or attempt- 
ing to serve or execute any such search warrant, or shall as- 
sault, beat, or wound any such officer or person, knowing him 
to be an officer or person so authorized, shall be fined not more 
than $1,900 or imprisoned not more than two years, 

“Sec. 19. Sections 125 and 126 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States shall apply to and embrace all persons making 
oath or affirmation or procuring the same under the provisions 
of this title, and such persons shall be subject to all the pains 
and penalties of said sections. 

“Sec. 20. A person who maliciously and without probable 
cause procures a search warrant to be issued and executed shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year. 

“Sec. 21. An officer who in executing a search warrant will- 
fully exceeds his authority, or exercises it with unnecessary 
severity, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year. 

“Sec. 22. Whoever, in aid of any foreign government, slrall 
knowingly and willfully have possession of or control over any 
property or papers designed or intended for use or which is used 
as the means of violating any penal statute, or any of the rights 
or obligations of the United States under any treaty or the taw 
of nations, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both. 
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“ Sec, 23. Nothing contained in this title shall be held to repeal 
or impair any existing provisions of law regulating search and 
the issue of search warrants. 

“Tr XII. 
s “USE OF MAILS, 

“Section 1, Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, pic- 
ture, print, engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, 
or other publication, matter, or thing, of any kind, in violation 
of any of the provisions of this Act, is hereby declared to be non- 
muilable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or de- 
livered from any post office or by any letter carrier: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
any person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, 
duly authorized thereto. or other person upon a search warrant 
authorized by law, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 

“Sec, 2. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, 
print, engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or 
other publication, matter or thing. of any kind, containing any 
mutter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible 
resistunce to any law of the United States, is hereby declared 
to be nonmailable. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or 
Postal Service of the United States for the transmission of any 
matter declared by this title to be nonmailable, shali be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. Any person violating any provision of this titie may be 
tried and punished either in the district in which the unlawful 
matter or publication was mailed, or to which it was carried by 
mail for delivery according to the direction thereon, or in 
which it was caused to be delivered by mail to the person to 
whom it was addressed. 

“Tre XIII. 
“ GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


“Section 1. The term United States’ as used in this act in- 
cludes the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, continental 
or insular, subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“Src. 2. The several courts of first instance in the Philippine 
Tslands and the district court of the Canal Zone shal! have juris- 
diction of offenses under this act committed within their respec- 
tive districts. and concurrent jurisdiction with the district 
courts of the United States of offenses under this, act committed 
upon the high seas, and of conspiracies to commit such offenses, 
as defined by section 37 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,’ ap- 
proved March 4. 1909, and the provisions of said section, for 
the purpose of this act, are hereby extended to the Philippine 
Islands, and to the Canal Zone, In such cases the district attor- 
neys of the Philippine Islands and of the Canal Zone shall have 
the powers and perform the duties provided in this act for 
United States attorneys. - 

“Sec. 3. Offenses committed and penalties, forfeitures, or lia- 
bilities incurred prior to the taking effect hereof under any law 
embraced in or changed, modified, or repealed by any chapter 
of this act may be prosecuted and punished, and suits and pro- 
ceedings for causes arising or acts done or committed prior to 
the tuking effect hereof may be commenced and prosecuted, in 
the same manner and with the same effect as if ‘this act had 
not been passed. 

“Src. 4. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction to be Invalid, such Judgment shall not affect, 
impair, or invalidate the remainder thereof but shall be con- 
fined in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
thereof directly involved in the controversy in which such judg- 
ment shall have been rendered.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

E. Y. WEBB, 
O. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


On May 4, 1917, when the House passed this bill and sent it 
to the Senate, the Senate was already considering a similar bill, 
S. 2, which had been introduced in the Senate. The Senate 
continued the consideration of its bill and after perfecting and 
agreeing to it, took up the House bill and without considering 
it in its detailed provisions adopted the Senate bill, as it had 
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been perfected, as an amendment for the House bill by strik- 
ing out all of the House bill after the enacting clause and sub- 
stituting the Senate bill as it had been agreed upon in the Sen- 
ate. It therefore became the duty of the conferees to weld these 
two bills into one by adopting the provisions from one or the 
other, with such amendments as seemed necessary to the con- 
ferees within the limits of the conference, to perfect the 
bill and bring its various provisions into harmony. 

In the main the two bills contained similar provisions, but 
expressed in different language. The conferees took up the 
Senate amendment and made it the basis of their final agree- 
ment. Some of the sections were agreed to as written, others 
were amended so as to embody provisions contained in the 
House bill, or sections from the House bill were substituted for 
them, and in a few instances sections were rewritten in con- 
ference in order to harmonize the views of the two Houses. 

It would be very difficult to point out in minute detail the 
differences between the bill as it passed the House and that 
agreed upon in conference, and this would serve no very useful 
purpose, since they can be as easily ascertained by a comparison. 
The material changes made in the House bill are, however, 
pointed out below. 


' 


`~ ARRANGEMENT. 


Chapter 2 of the Senate amendment was brought forward and 
made chapter 1, thereby making the order of chapters conform 
to the order of titles in the House bill. The conferees adopted 
the House plan of designating the main subdivisions of the bill 
ns “title” instead of “chapter.” The several sections under 
each title were consecutively numbered, beginning in each title 
with section 1. 

Titre I. 


ESPIONAGE. 


The several provisions under this title in the conferees’ report 
do not materially change the provisions of this title as passed 
by the House. Section 1 sets out the places connected with the 
national defense to which the prohibitions of the section apply 
while the similar provision of the House bill designates such 
places in general terms. 

Section 2 of the House bill made the person guilty for doing 
the things enumerated therein “with intent or knowledge, or 
reason to believe that it is to be used to the injury of the United 
States.” Under section 2 (a) as agreed upon, this provision is 
made to read, “ with intent or reason to believe that it is to be 
used to the injury of the United States or to the advantage of a 
foreign nation.” 

Section 3 is not materially changed from the provision con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the House, except by the addition 
thereto of the following provision: “or shall willfully obstruct 
the recruiting or enlistment service of the United States to the 
injury of the service, or of the United States,” 

Section 4 as heretofore agreed to in conference was entirely 
stricken from the amendment reported to the House by the con- 
ferees, agreeable to the instructions of the House given May 
81. 1917, in recommitting the bill to conference. 

Section 6 was not in the House bill but was taken from the 
Senate umendment. It was adopted because of the changes 
made in section 1, and for the further reason that section 1202 
of the House bill, which gave the words “national defense” a 
broad meaning, was stricken out. 


Trrre II. 
VESSELS IN PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No material change was made in any of the sections under this 
title from those contained in the House bill, 


Trrre III. 
INJURING VESSELS ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The House provisions under this title were not materially 
changed. 
Trrix IV. 


INTERFERENCE WITH FOREIGN COMMERCE BY VIOLENT MEANS, 


The provisions of the House bill under this title were changed 
in conference by eliminating the clause limiting it to the time 
“when the United States is at war” and by other changes in 
the language used, so as to require an intent to prevent, etc., 
foreign commerce, by the means indicated, as the basis for the 
criminal charge. It also strikes out the clause which protected 
the places where the articles referred to were “ produced or 
stored ” and substitutes similar protection to “ the places where 
they may be while in such foreign commerce.” 
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Trrrx V. 
ENFORCEMENT ‘OF NEUTRALITY. 


No material change was made in the provisions under this 
title. The power given to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
section 505 of the House bill was transferred in conference to 
the Seeretary of Commerce. This amendment was adopted to 
make the bill conform to the policy adopted heretofore. 


Trrrx VI. 
SEIZURE OF ARMS AND OTHER ARTICLES INTENDED FOR EXPORT. 


Section 1 not only authorizes the seizure of arms and munitions 
of war about to be exported, shipped from, or taken out of the | 
United States, in violation of law, as provided by section 1 of 
the House bill, but adds “or other articles” so exported, etc. 

Section 6 did not appear in the bill as it passed the House but 
was taken from the Senate amendment. It makes no material 
change in the bill and adds no new matter. It is but a legis- 
lative declaration that the provisions of this title are not to be 
interpreted to extend by implication to articles in commerce 
other than those forbidden by the President’s proclamation as 
expressly provided for. 

Other sections under this title have not been materially 
changed, 

Trtte VII. 
CERTAIN EXPORTS IN TIME OF WAR UNLAWFUL. 


None of the provisions of this title were contained in the bill 
as it passed the House, It was taken, after some 9 
und amendments, from the Senate amendment. 

The provisions of this title are limited to the period of tue 
present war, and vest in the President the power to regulate 
exportation, etc., whenever he shall find that the public safety 
shall so require. These provisions were agreed to in conference 
because of the present necessity that this power should be vested | 
in some responsible head in order that we may better conserve | 
our resources and more efficiently use both our exports and our | 
exporting facilities to aid in the prosecution of the war, as well | 
as to safeguard them from being used in such a way as to finally 
benefit the enemy. 

Trrte VIII. 


DISTURBANCE OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Section 5 was so amended as to include, in addition to prop- 
erty situated within a foreign country and belonging to a for- 
eign government or a political subdivision thereof with which the | 
United States is at peace, also “any railroad, canal, bridge, or 
other publie utility so situated,” and the provision that “such. 
injury or destruction would constitute a crime punished by im- 
prisonment under the laws ef the United States,” was stricken 


out. The remaining provisions under this title were not mate- | 
rially changed in conference. | 
TI TIE IX. 
PASSPORTS. 


No material change was made in conference of the provisions | 


of this title. 
TITLE X. 
COUNTERFEITING GOVERNMENT SEAL. 


No material change was made in conference ef the provisions | 
of this title. 
Tirte XL 


SEARCH WARRANTS. 


This title was entirely rewritten in conference. The new title 
as presented by the conferees was based upon the New York 
law on this subject and follows generally the policy of that 
law. It has written into it many of the provisions of the title | 
as passed by the House. 

Træ XII. 
USE OF MAILS. 


Section 1100 of the bill as it passed the House was rewritten 
into sections 1 and 2 of the bill reported by the conferees. The 
material addition made in section 1 to the provisions contained 
in section 1100 is the proviso which reads as follows: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 

-authorize any person other than an employee of the Dead Let- 
ter Office, duly authorized thereto, er other person upon a 
Search warrant authorized by law, te open any letter not ad- 
dressed to himself.” 

Section 2 of the title as reported by the conferees, substitutes 
for “of a treasonable character, or of a character advocating 
the destruction of or injury to the Government by violence.“ 
the following: containing any matter advocating or urging 
treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the 
United States.” 


Pca other provisions under this title have not been materially 


Trriu XIII. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Sections 1200 and 1201 of the bill as it passed the House have 
not been changed. Section 1202 has been stricken out for the 
reason that the amendments in the several sections of the bill 
made this section unnecessary. ‘Sections 8 and 4 as reported 
by the conferees are new sections added by the conferees. 

Section 3 appeared at several different places in tie Senaté 
amendment. It was stricken out at these several places in the 
and added under this title and made applicable to the entire 

Section 4 was added, following the precedents in other legis- 
lation, as a declaration of the intent of Congress, to guide the 
courts in event the constitutionality of any of the numerous 
provisions contained in the bill are hereafter brought in question. 

E. Y. WEBB, 

O. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wess) there were—ayes 86, noes 22. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. BropreEckK for Friday, June 8, to attend the unveiling 
of the Virginia memorial on the battle field of Gettysburg, Pa. 

To Mr. Brann, at the request of Mr. Woop of Indiana, for 
five days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. EsroriNal, at the request of Mr. Dupré, for three 
days, on account of illness. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the conference 
report upon the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein a resolution adopted by the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
recommending the purchase of $1,000,000 worth of liberty bonds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention to move to 
go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the river and harbor bill (H. R. 
4285), but gentlemen have indicated to me that it is too late an 
hour to do so. I desire to give notice that to-morrow morning 
after the reading of the Journal I shall make that motion. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 7 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the Board of Ite- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution te permit the Secretary of 
War to erect temporary buildings in the Smithsenian grounds. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 8, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under Clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of State sub- 
mitting an urgent estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for 
public printing and binding for the International Union of 
American Republics, to be executed by the Public Printer, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 171); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Mattaponi River, Va., with a viéw to removing the 
bars and securing increased depth of water at the mouth (H. 
Doc. No. 172); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Siuslaw River, Oreg., from Acme to 
the entrance (H. Doc. No. 173); to the Committee on Rivers 
‘and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting copy of a 
letter from ex-Secretary Garrison in regard to stationing troops 
of the Regular Army in national parks (H. Doc. No. 174); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting letter 
in regard to appropriation for emergency hospital construction 
(H. Doc. No. 175); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and memgrials were-intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take possession on behalf of the United States for use 
as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Army and 
Navy and for aviation school purposes of the whole of North 
Island in the Harbor of San Diego, Cal., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 4893) amendatory of the act 
of May 11, 1912, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, sol- 
diers, and officers who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4894) amendatory of the act of May 11, 
1912, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, and 
officers who served in the Civil War and the War avith Mexico; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R, 4895) to create a de- 
partment of munitions; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 4896) disfranchising slackers; 
to the Committee on the Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 4897) to amend section 10 
of the national-defense act approved June 3, 1916, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, requesting Congress to increase the salaries of 
certain executive and judicial offices in the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawail, 
recommending that Congress enact legislation admitting a 
limited number of Chinese laborers into the Territory of 
Hawaii, with proper restrictions; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, requesting Congress to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to appoint a resident commissioner in South Dakota 
to pass upon the qualifications of Indians making application 
for patents; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the House of Delegates of Porto Rico, 
pledging the loyalty of the people of Porto Rico to the United 
States in the war with Germany; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
requesting Congress to enact an enabling law making effective 
the migratory bird treaty with Canada; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 4898) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert A. Herbst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 4899) granting a pen- 
sion to Frank Watzek; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 4900) granting a pension to 
Mary Gehris, widow of Jacob Diehl, late captain of Company H, 
Twenty-fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 4901) granting an increase of 
pension to Chauncey B. Knowlton ; to the Committee on Invalid 
‘Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4902) granting an increase of pension to 
Austin Wright; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 4903) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles E. Peabody; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 4904) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth H. Du Hamel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4905) granting an 
increase of pension to Cullen Bradley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4906) granting a pension to Albert G. Nor- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4907) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 4908) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Tippie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 4909) for the relief of Henry 
Eckford Rhoades; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Trades and 
Labor .ssembly of Jacksonville, III., urging Congress to take 
such measures as may be necessary to eliminate all sources of 
profit in the production, transportation, and distribution of the 
food supply of the country; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Woman’s Party of 
Colorado, urging the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment a5 a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions of sundry churches of Philadel- 
phia and Hurricane Township Sunday School Association, of 
Elsberry, Mo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Independent Order B'rith 
Abraham of New York, pledging loyalty and support to the 
country ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, protesting against an increase of rates on se-ond- 
class mail matter and against an increase of postage rates on 
view and picture cards; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of A. Fracheto, Harry A. Vernon, Lorenz 
Fritsch, W. C. Baumann, R. F. Heind, Starkie M. Swenson, 


A. W. L. Drahos, W. H. Douglas, and H. A. Anderson, U of 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging early and favorable action on n bill 


now pending in Congress, known as the daylight-saving hin; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the New York Social 
Hygiene Society, relative to- the patent on salvarsan; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Arthur Capper, of Topeka, Kans., relative to 
increase in postage on second-class mail matter; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petitions of sundry churches of the State of 
Indiana, favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Chicago, relative to terms 
of peace proposed by United States and European allies; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Local Union No, 
2384 of the United Mines Workers of America, Matherville, III., 
protesting against unreasonable prices on necessaries of life, 
especially food; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Women’s Trade Union League of Rock 
Island and Moline, III., and vicinity, for Government control of 
the food question; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Board of Supervisors of the County of Rock 
Island, in the State of Illinois, urging Congress to act quickly, 
decisively, and fearlessly in regulating the abnormal inflation 
of food prices, etc. ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Tri-City Federation of Labor, urging Con- 
gress to immediately take such measures us may be necessary 
to eliminate all sources of profit in the production, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of food supplies; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Federal Employees’ Union, No. 15332, of 
Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island and Moline, II., for a bill 
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giving the Government complete control of prices of foodstuffs 
and other necessaries; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of Plow City Lodge, No. 169, Brotherhood of 


Railway Car Men of America, of Moline, Ill., that Congress im- 
mediately take such steps as may be necessary to eliminate 
all sources of profit in the production, transportation, and dis- 
tribution of food supplies; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Tri-City Federation, District 36, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, for a bill to punish the specu- 
Jation by any person or body of persons for the purpose of 
cornering the market, and for other purposes, and providing a 
penalty therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of affiliated members of Woman’s Club of 
Moline, III., urging 5-mile zone around all military camps, 
training camps, and Army posts, and all places where troops 
are stationed, such zone to be free from intoxicants and camp 
followers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Club of Rock Island, III., urg- 
ing 5-mile zone within which sale of liquor be prohibited and 
camp followers forbidden be established around all Army posts, 
military encampments, and training camps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, petition ef Woman’s Club of Moline, Ill., urging 5-mile 

zone around each military camp, training camp, and Army post, 
such zone to be free from all forms of alcoholic drinks and 
camp followers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. GREEN® of Massachusetts: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens and church organizations of the State of Massachusetts, 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of Bart Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and other church organizations and churches of 
Pennsylvania, fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of F. A. Rieker Brewing Co., Wacker Bros.’ 

Brewery, and Haefner’s Brewery, all of Lancaster, Pa., and the 
Columbia Brewing Co., of Columbia, Pa., against national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of F. E. Allen and others, 
Marshfield; C. A. Davidson and others, Myrtle Point; and Mrs. 
Carrie Young and others, Woodburn, all in the State of Oregon, 
favoring the immediate passage of legislation for national pro- 
hibition as a war emergency measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ruth B. McElwain and others of Clatskanie, 
Oreg., attested by Rev. S. B. Johnson, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of that place, favoring the immediate pas- 
sage of legislation for national prohibition as a war emergency 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Petition of 212 citizens of New York, 
against any kind of prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

Also, petitions of John J. Dempsey and others, of New York, 
relative to freedom for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Memorial of New Jersey State Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, favoring suffrage amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Typographical Union No. 628, of Somerville, 
N. J., against prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 1,200 persons of Trenton and “sundry citi- 
zens of vicinity of Trenton, N. J., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Rev. T. W. Hughes 
and 45 others, of Mason, Mich., relative to prohibition of liquor 
trafic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of 20,000 citizens 
of Allegheny County and citizens of Versaſlles, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of First Presbyterian Church of 
Monroeville, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition’of E. J. Horton 
& Co., of Providence, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Coramittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Johnson, Sheridan & Co., of Providence, R. I., 
protesting against Hardwick amendment; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
> By Mr. MAGEE: Memorial of union mass meeting of 

churches of Cortland, N. Y., against polygamy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Pennsylvania Chocolate Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., urging support of the Hardwick amendment to 
ae AR reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


Si Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co., 
of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the proposed tax on 
reed and rattans; to the Committee on Ways and Mears. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY : Petitions of Rhode Island Anti- 
Saloon League and Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Rhode Island, favoring national prohibition as a war measure ; 
to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry manufacturers of Providence, R. I., 
relative to graduated tax on cigars; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ~ 

By Mr, PARKER of New York: Petitions of sundry citizens 
and church organizations of New York, favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS; Petition of George E. Grant and 46 others, 
of Unity, Me., urging national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Forest Home, at Ithaca, N. Y., favoring the abolition of 
liquor as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Prattsburg, N. Y., by Miss C. M. Van Valkenburg, president, 
favoring the Gronna-Randall bill for the conservation of food- 
stuffs used in making intoxicating liquors and opposing taxing 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Clarence Dillenbeck, for the Wheeler (N. Y.) 
Grange, favoring certain prohibition measures; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of an assemblage in Newark Valley, N. Y., by 
O. H. Gillen and Asher Evans, committee, favoring the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Dr. F. K. Ainsworth and Dr. 
H. E. Alderson, of San Francisco, Cal., relative to abrogation 
of patents held by German firms for manufacture of salvarsan ; 
to the Committee on Patents, 

Also, petitions of William A. Sullivan, grand secretary State 
League Iroquois Clubs, of San Francisco, Cal., indorsing bills 
for increase in salaries of inspectors of steam vessels; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of R. R. Rogers, of San Francisco, Cal., relative 
to postal situation in United. States; tó the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of G. A. Sutaft, of Dunsmuir, Cal., relative to 
tax on jewelry business; to the Committee on Ways and Meahs. 

Also, petition of B. I. Wheeler, of Berkeley, Cal., relative to 
appropriation for farm advisers; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petitions of R. H. Bennett, secretary, and G. Wormser, 
president, Northern California Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
against clause in House bill 4125, endangering present pure-food 
law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of E. B. Wilcox, of Marysville, Cal., against section 
3 of House bill 4125, relative to name of producer on receptacles 
of food ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Loren G. Garrison, of Lookout, Cal., ngainst 
tax on medicines, etc. ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of 434 citizens of Trenton, N. J., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 386 citizens of Camden, 251 citizens of 
Bridgeton, 445 citizens of Scranton, and 410 citizens of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., favoring national prohibition a$ a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Mrs. John D. Price, Messrs. Joel 
Ferree Bedell, jr., Joe Henry Bonsall, W. P. Edwards, jr., Bilt 
Gravely, and Archer H. Gravely, jr., teacher and members, re- 
spectively, of a Sunday school class of the Kanawha Presby- 
terian Church, of Charleston, W. Va., urging the conservation 
of foodstuffs used in the manufacture of liquors and the passage 
of all prohibition measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. E. J. Woofter, pastor, Fred D. Powell, 
clerk, and the members of the congregation of the Salem 
(W. Va.) Baptist Church, numbering 700, urging the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors during the 
present war and the creation of a zone around all concentration 
camps in which no lewd women shall be allowed; to the Cum- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Walter Truslow, M. D., urging 
= abrogation of the patent on salvarsan; to the Committee on 

atents. 
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Also, petition of Claflin, Thayer & Co., of New York City, urging 


ah advance on second-class mail rates; to the Committee 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the New, York Job Press Feeders’ Union, No. 
1, protesting against any increase in second-class postage rates, 
or any ge in the system in handling the second-class postage 
matter; tothe Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Association of New York, urging 
the enactment of measures for the administration of food con- 
trol, and commending the selection of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
to organize and administer the department of food control; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, asking that the food supplies be not wasted in the manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquors during the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ’ k 
By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of members of the Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Harrisburg, and citizens of the sixth 
ward, Bradford, Pa., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Petitions of Asbury H. Manuel 
and others, of Greencastle; Clarence D. Royse and others, of 
Rockville; Julian D. Hogate and others, of Danville; George 
F. Carmack and others, of Dana; Centenary Methodist Church, 
of Terre Haute; and sundry citizens of fifth congressional 
- district of Indiana, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
vicinity, for the immediate enactment of prohibition of the manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation, 
and for the immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors for 
beverage purposes in order to conserve the health, wealth, labor, 
transport facilities, and military efficiency of the people; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions of Men's Baraca Class of First 
Baptist Church of Ilion, N. Y., and Florence, N. Y., and sundry 


on 


citizens of Oneida County, N. X., favoring national prohibition | Sena 


as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ' 

Also, petition of Jones Bros., of Utica, N. Y., against prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWITZER: Petitions of sundry citizens of Ironton, 
Ohio, and vicinity, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Boston Automobile Dealers“ As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass., relative to amended bill in reference 
to tax on automobiles; to the Committee on-Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of residents of Salida, 
Colo., favoring the immediate submission of the Federal amend- 
ment for woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Connecticut Medical Society, 
urging Congress to declare void patents on salvarsan; to the 
Committee on Patents. $ 

Also, petition of churches of New Haven and Baptist Church 
of Brenford, Conn., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr: WARD: Petition of Presbyterian Christian Endeavor 
of Jefferson, N. Y., favoring the enactment of a law prohibiting 
the manufacture and use of alcoholic liquors as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Henry N. Brink, presiding officer of a meet- 
ing.of members of Reformed Church of Woodstock and West 
Hurley, N. Y., in favor of enactment of a law to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. W. H. McPherson and other citizens of 
Stone Ridge, N. Y., favoring the enactment of a law prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as a wàr measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of 34 residents of the city of 
Keene, N. H., for the Nation’s sake, for humanity’s sake, and 
to conserve the Nation’s resources, urging the adoption as soon 
as possible of some effective method to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquor, at least during the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of Kidder County 
Sunday School Convention, urging national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petitions of members of Home Mission- 
ary Society of Garrett Park Methodist Episcopal Church, Social 
Service Commission of Diocese of Maryland, 41 persons of 
Damascus and Salem, Miss Maggie Addison, secretary Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society of Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Ijamsville, and 15 people of Barton, all in the State of Mary- 
land, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Frmay, June &, 1917. 


Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washingten, offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father and our God, the God of our fathers and our 
God, too, we humbly beseech of Thee Thy blessing that in these 
days of anxiety and grave responsibility we may be divinely 
guided, and realize all the while that the voices to which we 
listen are the voices of truth, of duty, of high and holy service 
for the country that we love. Give-unto the President all neces- 
sary wisdom, so that, with his counselors, he may be guided in 
those ways which will be for the highest interest and welfare, 
not only of our land, but of the nations of the earth. So guide, 
we beseech of Thee, all on whom there shall come new demands 
of duty, whether on the “ far-flung battle line or in some places 
of responsibility in the home land, there may be always in evi- 
‘dence that only the right can prevail. And to Thee and Thy 
name shall be all the glory, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, June 5, 1917, was 
read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM OREGON. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I present the creden- 
tials of Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, appoipted by the governor of 
Oregon’ to succeed the late Senator Harry Lane of that State. 
I ask that the credentials be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials. 

The Secretary read the credentials, as follows: 


STATE or OREGON. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
Know ye that, . trust and confidence in the ca 
An 


mbe, governor of the State of Oregon 
of said State, by these presents 


tor from Oregon to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator 
eccordance with the provisions of 


I have caused the seal of the State to be 
ty of Salem, this 29th day of May, 1917. 
[SEAL] 
By the governor: 
Bren W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, Mr. MeNanx is present 
in the Chamber and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection to the 
credentials, the duly appointed Senator from Oregon will pre- 
sent himself at the Secretary’s desk and take the oath of office. 

Mr. McNary, escorted by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk; and the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 70) relating to the service of certain fre- 
tired officers of the Army. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 995) to authorize the issue to States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia of rifles and other property for 
the equipment of organizations of home guards, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign rela- 
tions, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage and better to enforce the criminal 
laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes; further insists upon its 
amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to the 
bill; further insists upon its disagreement tq the residue of the 


` 


RLES L. McNany, United States 
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amendments of the Senate; asks a further conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 


‘had appointed Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. SHERLEY, and Mr. GILLETT | 
managers at the further conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 
The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 


had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 


-they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 11. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution to permit the Secretary of 
War to erect temporary buildings in the Smithsonian grounds. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of | 


Eagle Bend, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to change the name of oleomargarine to butterine, 
and to 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the congregation of 
the First Baptist Church of Lyme, and of sundry citizens of 
Sunapee, in the State of New Hampshire, praying for national 
prohibition, which were reférred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BRADY. I present resolutions passed by the Wallace 
and Vicinity Trades and Labor Council, Wallace, Idaho. This 
council is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
represents 18 labor organizations, The resolutions favor the 
retirement of superannuated employees of the Government on 
a reasonable -allowance. I am very much in sympathy with 
the purpose of these resolutions and have supported and will 
support in the future any measure that will accomplish this 
purpose. 
and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 


the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
WALLACE AND VICINITY TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
Wallace, Idaho, May 16, 1917. 


Resolution of the Wallace and Vicinity Trades and Labor 
Council. 


Whereas it is a matter of official record that the Government | 


service is seriously impaired because of the large number 
of superannuated employees carried on the rolls; and 
Whereas, in view of the great emergency with which the Gov- 
ernment has to cope at the present time because of the state 
of war now existing, it is important that immediate steps 
be taken for promoting the highest degree of efficiency in 
the Government service; and 

Whereas we believe that the most effective means for obtaining 
such results would be the enactment of an equitable retire- 
ment law; and 

Whereas we believe that employees who have spent long years 
in the Government service have justly earned a sufficient 
competence to keep them in their declining years: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Wallace and Vicinity Trades and Labor 
Council, at a regular meeting held in Wallace, Idaho, May 9, 
1917, as follows: 

First. That Congress be urged to take immediate action for 
passing a retirement layy which contains the principal features 
of the Wadsworth-Dale bill (S. 281) in order that justice may 
be done many faithful employees who have become ineapaci- 
tated in the line of duty; and 

Second. We believe that such action is imperative in order 
that the several branches of the Government service may fulfill 
in the most effective way possible the demands of the present 
emergency, to the end that measures for national defense may 
. be successful; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
each Member of Congress from the State of Idaho; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That all labor organizations, all organizations of 
Government employees, and all officials of the United States be 
requested to aid in securing the desired legislation. 

[SEAL.] LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF, WALLACE AND 

VICINITY TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
R. L. POWERS. 
Gro. W. BAKER. 
Jas. G. ARTHUR. 


ange the rate of tax on butterine, etc., which was 


I ask to have the resolutions printed in the RECORD | 


Mr. POMERENE. I present resolutions, in the nature of a 
petition, adopted by the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation forbidding the use of grain for the manufacture of 
panor for beverage purposes, which I ask to be incorporated in 

e RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 


printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
Whereas our country and the world are facing the probability of a 


serious shor of food; an 
eas the students in the coll of the State have been called upon 
-producing labor for the summer; and 


engage in farm or other fo 
822 of 155 State are co y enabling such 
bor to go Fat once without 


Students as are in . 
sacrificing their ——.— in cole 


Whereas it is our couviction that ee cena use of grain for the manufacture 
of liquor for beverage purposes is a waste, and will in part nullify 
Bae, which the colleges have taken this matter: Therefore 


to exert their infinence toward Fhe enactment 
Mr. 5 I present a petition signed by numerous 

citizens of Oberlin, Ohio, bearing on the same subject, which I 

ask to have printed in the Recorp without the signatures. 
There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 

printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


The undersigned earnestly petition for the immediate enactment of 
rohibition of ihe manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of 
ood conservation and for the immediate a of the sale of 
liquors for beverage ge in order to conserve the health, wealth, 
labor, transport facilities, and military efficiency „ ple. 


(And ert). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present a petition of sundry citizens of 
St. Cloud, Fla., and vicinity. It is very brief, and I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp, omitting the signatures. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned earnestly petition for the immediate enactment of 
Food conse of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of 
‘ood conservation Rg for the immediate prohibition of the sale of 

ors for sles, oses in order to conserve the = wealth, 
ia or, banat facilities, “and military efficiency = 550 9 
IN. 


í D aea A. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I present a petition signed by the State 
chairman of the National Woman's Party of Colorado, favoring 
the immediate passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment as 
a war measure, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Whereas justice to women, who bear their full share of the burdens 5 
government in war as in peace, demands the immediate passage of 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment as a war measure: 

Resolved, That we, Colorado women, call upon Congress to pass the 
amendment d this session as a war measure. 

Resolved also, That a copy of this e ee be sent to the Vice 
President, Speaker CLARK, Senator JACOB H. GALLINGER, Senator 
THOMAS. S. ARTIN, Representative CLAUDE KITCHIN, Representative 
James R. MANN, and to the Colorado delegation with the request to 
Senator SHarrorn and Hon. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE that the resolu- 
tion be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

BERTHA W. FOWLER, 
State Chairman National Woman's Party, Colorado 
nd 60 others). 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., June 2, 1917. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the faculty of the 
University of Texas and of Stephen A, Hockworth, of Houston, 
Tex,, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a telegram from the Peoria 
Mothers’ Club of Illinois, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


1 PEORIA, ILL., June 5, 1917. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, z 
Care LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D, C.: 

We, the Peoria Mothers’ Club, have given our sons at your call. We 
are answering your universal appeal for economy in our kitchens, be- 
lieving that the successful prosecution of the war is largely a uestion 
pees 5 for us and our allles. However, we feel strongly that all of 

r grain not distilled for 8 mechanical, or medicinal pur- 
. should be conserved for The unnecessary and deplorable 
waste in our Kitchen, as much $i 55 aggregates, seems PRT compared 
to the many thousands of bushels of grain manufactured into alcoholic 
8 We therefore earnestly protest against this waste 

Frances Mae Goss, Proctor Stone, Ma 
Frances Booneholland, Anne Hersey 


T 4 PaA 


Bertha 
Heidrich Miles, Mary Lines Oakford, Yolive H Baldwin. 
1 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I present an article from the Illinois State | Whereas it has been admitted by 8 


Register on the scarcity of farm labor, which I ask to have 
read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, if i 

The Secretary read as follows: $ 


[Froni the Illinois State Register, June 1917.] 
SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR, 


Farm labor in this section of the country, according. to reports, is 
scarcer than usual at this season of the year. No defnite reason is 
assigned for this condition, but whatever the cause it is greatly to be 
regretted. Farmers haye been urged by the Government to plant more 
acreage than ever before, and this plea has been seconded by the press. 
Some of the farmers have been responding liberally and 8 the 
aggregate acreage is paia than it was last year. There is, however, 
a large acreage in localities still unplanted, A lady from Morgan 
County. was in Springfield last week in search of competent farm work- 
men, and was unable to secure.them. She has 1, acres of good 
farming land from which she wanted to raise a corn crop. She has 
been trying to obtain some one to cultivate it but without success, and 
hoped to obtain the necessary help in Springfield. Disappointed in this 
‘she did not know what she would do, If the woman can not obtain 

labor necessary to raise and harvest a corn crop it will mean a shortage 

of the crop of Mo: County by about 50,000 bushels. This is but a 

single case to illustrate the scarcity of farm labor. There are others, 

perhaps not many that effect a single farm, but in the aggregate there 

are doubtless many thousands of acres in the corn belt of Illinois that 

will produce little or no crop this year. 

If the State or Federal Government N the abllity to supply 
the demand for labor some means should be adopted to find where the 
labor is needed and then supply it to those farmers needing it. That is 
the only way for the Government to get the job and the 7 ess together. 

It is not too late yet to plant corn. If the season is favorable, which 
it is likely to be, and an early frost does not interfere with the ripening 
of the grain, large Sope ran be produced by the middle of Septem or 
the 1st of October, perhaps even before the first date. 

The State Register has succeeded in bringing some farm laborers and 
farmers together with advantages to both, but it can do but little com- 
pared with what the State or National Government can do if either 

shall undertake the work in earnest. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have received a telegram which I ask may 
be read. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


THOMPSON, N. Dak., June 2, 1917. 
Hon. A. J, Gnoxxa, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Representing the Grain Dealers’ Association of North Dakota, I urge 
‘ou to use your best efforts to prevent 8 from passing any law 
o give a man or small group of men power to fix prices on grain unless 

they fix prices on all manufactured articles and other commodities that 
enter into the life of the Nation. Why make a goat of the farmer? 
M. C. GAULKE. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a letter from the North Dakota 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 

in the Recorp, as follows: 


NORTH DAKOTA WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., May 28, 1917. 
Hon, ASLE GRonna, - 
Washington, D. C0. z 
Dear Sin: The general officers of the North Dakota Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, at a meeting held at their headquarters in 
Fargo, voted to write to the Congressmen and Senators from North 
Dakota.asking them to use their influence to bring about national pro- 
hibition as a war measure and to discourage the placing of an addi- 
tional tax on alcoholic liquors. We feel that the conservation of the 
morals as well as the in of the Nation demands national prohibition, 
and that to tax the liquor business lends to it an unwarranted air of 
respectability, 
e know our representatives at Washington are right on these ques- 
tions, and will be proud to see them lead in this struggle. 
Sincerely, yours, i s 
ELIZABETH PRESTON ANDERSON, 


President. 
Anni W. H. BEST, 


Vice President. 
ae 5 Secreta 
Kats S. Wiss, á 2 Ádi 
Recording Secretary. 

Minetre B. Bows, 
Treasurer. 

Mr. GRONNA presented petitions of sundry citizens of Page, 
Dazey, Antler,- Westhope, Sheldon, Bismarck, Edgeley, Gran- 
ville, and Steele, all in the State of North Dakota, praying for 
the prohibition of the manufacture of foodstuffs into intoxicating 
liquor, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. JAMES. I present a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Shelby Democratic Club, of Louisville, Ky., relative to the 
high cost of living, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SHELBY Democratic CLUB, 
Louisville, Ky., May 10, 1917. 


Whereas tbe statisti¢s in the Department of Agriculture show that there 
is no shortage in foodstuffs in the United States; and 


Houston that since April 
1, 1914, to March 1, 1917, there has an increase upon all 7 5 
stuffs of from 15 to 400 per cent; and 
Whereas the present high prices are traceable to speculation and the 
storing of vast quantities of foodstuffs by packing houses and cold- 
storage plants for the purpose of ae rices; and 
Whereas the present high prices have rea a point that it is Impos- 
sible for the common ple to live decently upon their income or 
earnings from labor: Now, therefore, be it 
peti- 


_,, Resolved, That the Shelby Democratic Club, of Louisville Ky. 
tion Congress and Senate of the United States, through their Senators 
and Representatives, for Federal legislation 8 speculation in 
foodstuffs, and a packing-house bill regula’ packing houses and 
cold-storage plants, . the holding of fruits, vegetables, butter, 
eges, dressed poultry, and fresh meats to 90 days, making a violation 
bed cote laws punishable by both fine and imprisonment in the peni- 
Ys 


Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: The above resolution was adopted at the meeting of the 
Shelby Democratic Club, and the secretary was instructed to send a 
copy to our Representatives and Senators at Washington. 


XOT eee J. T. SITH, Secretary 
85 e 5 z 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a resolution adopted at 
a large mass meeting of the citizens of Seattle, Wash., which I 
ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were erdered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Chief Executive of this Nation, on April 2 last, in urging 
on Congress: our intervention in the prevailing European war, de- 
clared as follows: 

“We shall fight the things we have nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, * * for the sights and liberties of small nations, 
for a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and safety to all nations, and make the world 
itself at last free!“; and 

Whereas in a preceding message to the Senate of the United States, de- 
fining the peace which we are interested in achieving as the outcome 
of such war, our distinguished President further declared : 

No petes can or ought to last which does not recognize and 
accept the 8 that governments derive all their wers from 
the consent of e governed“; and that “ hencefor inviolable 
security of life, of 1 and of industrial and social development 
should be guaranteed to all peoples who have lived hitherto under the 
power of . devoted to faith and purposes hostile to their 
own”; s 

Whereas these exalted declarations apply, in our 8 with 
cullar force to the concerns of the Irish People. heirs is one of the 
smaller, as it ls one of the oldest, nations in rape They have been 
and still are governed without their consent. hey are and bave 
been denied any and all security- of social or industrial development. 
They have long lived and they still live under the power of a govern- 
ment devoted to faith and purposes hostile to their own sentiments, 
purposes, and aspirations hey have never ceased during centuries, 
even for a single generation, to maintain in open and honorable war- 
fare their claim to nationhood and to freedom, and they are to-day 
struggling in thelr own land for the establishment of a democratic 
republic: Now. therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, American citizens, faithful to the 0 the 
Constitution, and the laws of the Republic, being assembled in public 
meeting in the city of Seattle on this 27th day of May, 1917, respect- 
oy and earnestly urge upon the President and Congress of the United 
States that this Republic is morally and by every consideration of 
national gratitude and political prises obligat to insist in all 
international councils that the people of Ireland shall be restored to all 
their rights and liberties, in accordance with the splendid exposition of 
national rights and liberties laid down by President Wilson, and that 
they be relieved of the burdens, the restrictions, and the oppressions of 
an alien government. That we regard with disapproval any action by 
our Government or any of its divisions or departments which might 
directly or indirectly countenance the offer to the people of Ireland of 
any substitute whatever for complete national independence. That we 
pore beforeband against the conclusions of any convention called in 
reland under tbe auspices of the British Government, as proposed by 
the British premier, to determine the political or other demands of the 
Irish people, since any such body can only be designed to falsify those 
demands and to deceive the other races of the world. No convention 
or other body can express the will of the Irish race in Ireland as to 
the government of their own land unless its membership is based in 
representation on the entire adult ulation of the 9 9 wholly 
irrespective of social, religious, or political division ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the joint resolution introduced 
in Congress by the Hon. WILLIAM E. Mason, now a Member of the 
House of Representatives and formerly representing the State of Nii- 
nois in the United States Senate, and that we express our sincere thanks 
to that distinguished statesman for the action so taken by him. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I present resolutions passed by the members 
of the Munsey Memorial Sunday School, of Johnson City, Tenn., 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objectior, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions passed by the members of the Munsey Memorial Sunday 
School, Johnson City, Tenn. on Sunday morning, May 20, 1917. 


Whereas the peop of this great Nation of ours have in a great meas- 
ure come to realize that one of the greatest menaces to our fair 
country is the liquor traffic, which in past "hex Das caused more 
misery and sorrow to ourselves and our neighbors and friends than 
any other cause, and is still wrecking and ruining lives and homes 
in many of the States of the Union; and 

Whereas the people of the great State of Tennessee, eign Feige them- 
selyes, through the efforts of its broad-minded and liberty-loying 
statesmen and citizens, of the legalized sale of intoxicants, are 
anxious and prayerful that their example be followed by the people 
2 State which is bound together by the Stars and Stripes; 
an 


for 
* 


e 
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Whereas they feel that such a state of beat, 7 can t 
about by laws enacted by the Senate of the United Sta absolutely 
rohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants, and we realize 
at such bills can not be passed unless our Senators and Congress- 
men are themselves bellevers in Nation-wide prohibition and are 
willing to lend their time and ability toward the consummation of 
this great end; and 
Whereas the people of Tennessee are fortunate in having Senators and 
Congressmen who are in the forefront of this great ght, and who 
have done many things which have brought us nearer the goal, and 
we, as citizens of this State, feel that we should express to them our 
appreciation for thelr past actions and urge upon them greater 
efforts in the future: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the officers, teachers, and scholars of Munsey 
Memorial Sunday School, of Johnson City, Tenn., do, by unanimous 
vote, by Peay to our Con man, Hon, Sau R. Sus, our sincere 
appreciation for the bill introduced by him in the Congress of the 
nited States of America, providing for national prohibition ; and 
Resolved, That we also express our appreciation to our Senators, 
Hon. Joun K. SHIELDS and Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, for the votes 
vor by them in favor or bills looking toward Nation-wide prohibition ; 


an 

Resolved, That we do urge upon them, as our representatives, to con- 
tinue to exert their efforts in s cause, so that we may soon see the 
day when there will not be one licensed place in this country where 
intoxicants are made or dispensed ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Senator 
SHIELDS, Senator MCKELLAR, and Congressman SgLus, and that a 
copy of same be inserted in the record book of the Sunday school. 

assed May 20, 1917, Signed this 30th day of May, 1917. 
- MUNSEY MEMORIAL SUNDAY ScHooL, 
E. Munsey SLACK, 
Superintendent. 


W. Lewis SMITH, Secretary. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I have received from Mrs. Julius Crisler, 
acting State chairman, of Jackson, Miss., resolutions adopted by 
the Mississippi Branch of the National Woman’s Party, which I 
am going to ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas our allies England and Russia are enfranchising their women 

in time of war; and 1 
Whereas American women are being called upon for service and for 

sacrifice in a war “ for democracy, for the right of those who submit 

to authority to have a voice in their own government“; and 
ereas we can not consistently fight for principle of democracy 

a vong it has been established within our own borders: There- 

ore 

Resolved, That we, members and friends of the Mississipp! Branch of 
the National Woman's Party, in conference assembled at the Carroll 
Hotel, Vicksburg, this Ist day of June, 1917, urge the immediate passage 
of the Susan B. Anthony amendment, submitting the question of suffrage 
for women to each State at the next session of the State Jegislature; 


and be it further ' 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 


the United States; Hon. CLAUDE Kirchix, majority leader in the 
House of Representatives; to Hon. E. Y. WEBB, c an of the Judi- 
ciary Committee; to Senator James K. VARDAMAN, with Instructions 
that it be read’ into the record of the Senate; to Senator JOHN SHARP 
WILLIAMS; to . James W. COLLIER, with instructions 
that it be read into the record of the House; and to Representatives 
Ezkkix S. CANDLER, H D. STEPHENS, BENJAMIN G. HUM- 


UBERT 
PHREYS, THOMAS U. Sisson, WILLIAM W. VENABLE, PAT HARRISON, 
Mrs. JULIUS CRISLER, 


and Percy E. QUIN. 
Acting State Chairman. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Baltimore, Md., praying for the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture of foodstuffs into intoxicating liquor, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Home Missionary Society 
of Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the faculty and students of 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass., praying for national prohibition 
as a war measure, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Eatonville, Summit View, and Walla Walla, all in the 
State of Washington, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pierce 
County, Wash., praying for the “ conscription of large incomes,” 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Benning- 
ton, Vt., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented petitions of sundry citis 
zens of Atlantic City and Metuchen, in the State of New Jersey, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Trenton, 
North Hudson, Millville, and Orange, all in the State of New 


only be breast 


Attest: 


, 


Jersey, praying for the prohibition of the manufacture of food- 
stuffs into intoxicatirg liquor, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. > 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like the attention of my honored 
friend, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the regular order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Illinois rise to pre- 
sent a petition or a memorial? 

Mr, LEWIS. The Senator from Illinois rose to present a 
matter of public print which he can not call a petition or a 
memorial. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like, Mr. President, to have the 
nti order pursued until the morning business has been con- 

uded. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I can not offer opposition to the 
request of the Senator from Iowa. I will resume at the con- 
clusion of the morning business, with the consent of the Senate. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is on the calendar Order of 
Business No, 13, the bill (S. 1786) to amend certain sections 
of the act entitled “An act for making further and more effec- 
tual provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 8, 1916, and for other purposes. I ask that the 
bill be taken from the calendar and recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I make the request at this time, as I 
desire to report back immediately the bill from the committee. 
The subject has been under consideration by the Committee on 
Military Affairs for some time, and the fact that some of the 
provisions of the bill now on the calendar are already included 
in the Army legislation that has been enacted has necessitated 
some further amendments. Therefore I ask that the bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be recommitted to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 7 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to report back favorably 
with amendments the bill and ask that it take the same place on 
the calendar. $ : i 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


LANDS ON ROCKAWAY POINT, N. Y. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 
1852) authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer to the city 
of New York the title of the United States to certain lands in 
Kings County, State of New York, and I submit a report (No. 
50) thereon, 

The bill was introduced by my colleague [Mr. Carper], and 
accompanying it is a letter from the Secretary of War trans- 
mitting in turn a letter from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that the bill be read before the request 
is passed upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to transfer to the city of New York, in partial consideration 
for the transfer to the United States of the city’s right and title to 
certain lands on Rockaway Point, the title of the United States to the 
reservation on Plumb Island, in the town of Gravesend, in Kings County, 
State of New York, and containing an area of approximately 50 acres, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from New York, 
Is there any reason why the bill should be passed to-day? 

Mr. CALDER. The War Department has requested that it 
be passed. It has to do with the exchange of some property 
that the city owns on the site of the great Fort Rockaway, which 
protects New York Harbor. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it an emergency measure? 

Mr. CALDER. I think it is. The Federal Government is 
trying to perfect its title to the property in Rockaway, and this 
is part of the property mvolved in the transaction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 3 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 7 
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HEARINGS ON WAR-REVENUE BILE, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From the Committee on Printing I 
report back favorably with an amendment Senate resolution 74, 
submitted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmrons) 
an the 26th ultimo, and at the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance I ask for its present consideration. 
The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 3, before the word “copies,” to 
strike out “2,000” and insert “1,550,” so as to make the reso- 
lution read: T T . 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to have printed for its use 1,550 copies of the hearings before said 
committee on the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war 
expenses, and for other purposes. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were. introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2401) for the relief of retired commissioned war- 
rant officers detailed on active duty; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2402) authorizing and directing the President to 
commandeer distilled spirits now in bond fog the manufacture 
of munitions and military and hospital supplies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2408) to promote the improvement of rural educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: y 

A bill (S. 2404) to conserve food products for the Army, 
Navy, and people of the United States during the war with 
Germany by preventing the use thereof in the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 2405) for the relief-of Grant County, Luna County, 
and the town of Silver City, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. NELSON: 7 
A bill (S. 2406) for the relief of Odin M. Hansen (with ac- 
companying papers) to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2407) to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States separated from the service on aceount of injuries 
received while in the performance of duty, and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on Education and Labor. ‘ 

A bill (S. 2408) granting an increase of pension to Pascal F. 
Rainwater (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2409) granting an increase of pension to Charles S. 
Lavanway (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2410) granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Foster (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2411) granting an increase of pension to Ernest 
Kiene (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: k 

A bill (S. 2412) authorizing Brig. Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, 
United States Army, retired, to accept the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor of France; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: . 

A bill (S. 2414) for the restoration of J. Shelley Saurman, 
assistant surgeon, United States Navy, retired, to the active list 
of the Navy (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2415) granting an honorable discharge to Douglas 
Spracklen ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2416) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
W. H. Mills, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

(By request) a bill (S. 2417) for the protection of the owners 

of mining claims and of desert-land entrymen in time of war; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNOX: | 8 

A bill (S. 2418) for the relief of James Russell (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 2419) granting an increase of pension to Scott 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 75) authorizing a survey and 
examination of the Rio Grande border of the United States to 
determine the advisability of constructing a highway either 
along the entire border or certain sections thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. r 


DESECRATION OF THE FLAG, 


Mr. POMERENE. I introduced a bill to prevent and punish 
the desecration, mutilation, or improper use of the flag of th 
United States of America, to apply to the entire country. <A 
the last session of Congress a bill was passed applying to the 
District of Columbia. Many of the States have laws bearing 
upon the subject, but I am advised by at least one United States 
district attorney that they are not broad enough to cover all 
desecrations, mutilations, and misuses of the flag. 

I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and I indulge the hope that the committee will soon be 
able to report it favorably. 

The bill (S. 2413) to prevent and punish the desecration, 
mutilation, or improper use of the flag of the United States of 
America was read twice by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


x WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. GORE. I submit a series of amendments to House bill 
4280, the war-revenue tax bill, and ask that they be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. I 
desire to say that I am preparing an additional amendment 
which, taken in connection with these matters, will consummate 
the object in view. : S 

There being no objection, the amendments were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed and to be 
printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. RE ; 
4280) to provide revenue to 2 war, — . TA they — 
viz words “a tax of sito 


poses, : On page 39, line 5, strike out 

on each proof gallon, or wine gallon when below proof,” and insert in 

leu f the follo: : “a tax of $5 per 3 
roof, on such distilled piris which have been in 
od than five years, and on such spirits which have 

been in bond for a longer period than five years a tax of $5 per proof 

gallon, or wine gallon when below proof, and an additional dollar for 

each additional year that such spirits haye been in bond.” 


Amendme: 
4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, viz: Insert the fol as a new section: 
“Sec. 3004. In ante rr E 
be 


— law and under the hall 
„collected, and paid on the ma from which such spirits 
are manufactured, after the approval of this act, the following tax: 
On all grain, cereals, and other edible products and materials, a tax 
of $60 per 100 pounds, and on all molasses, sirups, or other ferment- 
able products and materials, a tax of $5 per wine gallon; and every 
distiller using any such materials shall keep such records and file such 
returns and bonds, and the tax shall be paid at such times and in 
such manner, and subject to such credits as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the 3 of the Treasury. 
may prescribe or require: Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to distilled spirits withdrawn free of tax under exist- 
ing law or withdrawn and used exclusively for industrial, mechanical, 
medicinal, and scientific purposes, under such rules and regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, may prescribe: Provided further, That such 

rits shall not be withdrawn for export except upon the application 

an accredited representative of a nation now at war with the Impe- 
rial German Government, in which application it shall be declared that 
such spirits are withdrawn for other than beverage purposes.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. GORB to the bill (H. R. 
4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other pur- 
purposes, viz: Insert the follo as a new section: 

“ Sec, —. That in addition to the special tax levied by existing law 
on retail dealers in distilled spirits, as defined therein, there shall be 
paid, after July 1, 1917, by retail dealers in such spirits selling or dis- 
pensing of the same for beverage purposes, a tax of $5,000 per 
annum, and every such dealer, when 1 to pay such tax, shall 
file a declaration under oath, in such form as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue shall prescribe, which shall become a public record, and 
which shall declare State, city, and lot, or other premises, in and 
on which the said retail business is to be conducted: Provided, That 
the lot may be changed and the tax receipt transferred under rules and 
regulations to be bed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, 
That the revenues collected in pursuance of this section shall be paid 
over to the treasurers of the several States in which the same originates. 
The provisions of existing law with respect to the collection and pay- 
ment of such tax on retail dealers in distilled spirits and the 
penalties for violating the same are hereby adopted and made a part of 
this section in so far as applicable,” i 


— 


per cent alcohol, 
warehouse, by whatever name such liquors may 
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to the tax now im by law, a tax of $1.25 for every barrel con- 
taining 


an gal ions; and on all such liquors con 
fo barrel 


tty. or for the fractional parts of a barrel authorized and defined by 
W.“ 


Amendment intended to be mary by Mr. craz a the bill (H. R. 
e 


ispense 
products and materials suitable for 7 — and foods 1 in the future manu- 
facture of distilled spirits for th erein enumerated. The 
President shall determine and pay A * compensation for the distilled 
spirits so commandeered, and if the price so determined be Det en ae 
factory to the paraan entitled to reeeive the same, such person 
paid the amount prescribed by the President, and shall be on titted 2 
sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to the 
amount so paid, will be just compensation for such spirits, in the man- 
= promoa by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judi- 
c e” 
' AMENDMENTS TO THE PENDING BILL, 


Mr. GORE. I submit an amendment to the bill S. 2356, the 
unfinished business, which I ask to have read. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 

r —. Hereafter it shall be unlawful for any common 7 —— or 


awn from of tax under uy 
have been withdrawn for scientific, 1 industria ot —— cinal 
purposes under rules and regulations to prescribed Com- 
missioner of peep: Revenue, with the approval of the 5 of 
violating rovisions of section 


the Treasury. n thereof, be 
shall, upon me Po Hable to a fue of not less than $1,000 
and any natural m and the officer or 


co tion 5 Tne rovisions of this section mal, 
on — lent tor the fi first offense, to a fine of no 
250, and, for a second or su uent 


S 


shall be construed to include trade or commerce any State 
and another State, or between any State and — "District o of Columbia, 
or between the District of Columb in and any Sta 

Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment 8 to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes, which was réferred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. NELSON, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying gh ota bill (S. 8 > 8 

mutual cessions of 3 pt Ae by * States of Minnesota Wisconsin, 

Sixty-fifth a files of the Senate, no 
ving 8 made tiad 


adverse eio 
STATUE OF SEQUOYAH. 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 4), whieh was read and referred to the Committee 
on the Library: 


Resolved the Senate (the House of Representatives concurri ng), 

— the statue of Sequoyah, Frente A Barca the State ôf Okishome 1 to 

laced in Statuary Hall, name of the United 
that the thanks 


i That a copy of these reSolutions, — abl engrossed and duly 
authenticated, be traysmitted to the governor of Oklahoma. 


“WAR MESSAGE AND FACTS BEHIND IT.” 


Mr. FLETCHER. I submit a resolution to print a pamphlet 
entitled “ War Message and Facts Behind It,” published by the 
Committee on Public Information. It is a very important docu- 
ment, and gives not only the war message of the President of 
April 2, but the facts behind the statement of the war message. 
It has been carefully prepared and edited, and I think it ought 
to have wide distribution. An estimate of the cost of the print- 
ing accompanies the resolution. Therefore it is in order, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. Within 
the limit of $500 we can have 45,000 copies of the pamphlet 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

* Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 81), as follows: 

. “ essage 
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document, and that 45,000 additional copies be printed for 
the use of the Senate document room. 


1 


Mr. GALLINGER. Is that a report from a committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not a report. Iam simply submitting 
a resolution. j 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it has not been referred to a 
committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust the Senator will allow the reso- 
lution to go to a committee, and it can then be reported. 

Mr, FLETCHER. If the Senator desires that course to be 
taken, he has the right to object to the consideration of the 
resolution, and it would go to a committee. I think it is an 
important matter to have this pamphlet distributed as early 


-as possible. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I think the resolution had better take 
the usual course. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. I ask that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


SAMUEL M. HERBER, 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
80), which was referred to the Committee on Patents: 
Whereas it is alleged that in production Samuel M. Herber a 


for a certain process in the production of gasoline a,great in 
ed upon him and and — associated’ W h 


the law, and that no 

ought to give relief to the said Herber: It is therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents make full inquiry into the 
. . and report to the Senate as soon as practicable its findings 
thereon, 


tent 
justice 


COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, on May 17 last, while the Senate 
had under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to what is known as the conscription 
or selective draft bill, I addressed the Senate on the conference 
report, and in the course of that address submitted some ob- 
servations relating to Col. Theodore Roosevelt. It will be re- 
membered that in the bill there was a provision intended to 
authorize this distinguished gentleman to raise a division of 
volunteers for service in the war in which we are now engaged. 
At that time and in that connection I made a remark which 
appears on page 11 of the document I now send to the desk, 
being a reprint of the speech I made on the occasion referred 
to. I desire to have the part I have marked printed in the 
Recorp without reading. Those particular remarks referred to 
the generally made and, I think, generally accepted statement 
that the regiment which Col. Roosevelt commanded was rescued 
by a negro regiment from & perilous situation into which he 
had led them. 

I have recently received a letter from William H. H. Llewellyn, 
speaker of the House of Representatives of the State of New. 
Mexico, relating to this matter. Mr. Llewellyn was a captain 
in Col. Roosevelt’s regiment. He has written me a letter pro- 
testing that the statement made by me was not founded upon 
fact. It is a well-couched letter, in gentlemanly terms, and ac- 
companied by an affidavit made by Mr. Llewellyn, setting forth 
certain facts, or what he states to be facts, covering the matter 
to which I had alluded. I feel obliged to ask the Senate for 
permission to have inserted in the Recorp this letter and affi- 
davit of Mr. Llewellyn, as he asks me to correct the statement 
I made. At the same time, Mr. President, I am going to ask to 
have inserted several pages written by Mrs. Annie Riley Hale, 
covering the same subject matter, and some little additional 
matter, throwing light on the general subject, and which appears 
in one of her books. 

I have marked in this book of Mrs. Hale’s the part I desire to 
have inserted, to follow the affidavit of Mr. Llewellyn. I also 
wish to have inserted, -following the excerpt from Mrs. Hale's 
volume, a letter addressed to her on August 29, 1912, by Charles 
D. Hilles, then chairman of the Republican national committee, 
and a communication to her of August 16, 1912, from George 
Eustis, and a further communication to her from the National 
Savings & Trust Co., of Washington, D. C., duly signed by one 
of its officers. 

I should like to have all this matter go into the Recorp in the 
order named. 

These letters from Mr. Hilles and others are to the effect that 
the Republican national committee circulated this volume of 
Mrs. Hale's, and thereby certified it to be the judgment of that 
committee that the statements therein were accurate. 

‘I ask leave to have this matter printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Extract from Senator Sroxx's speech.] 

Roosevelt is practically without military training. It is true that 
for a short time he did command a regiment in the Spanish-American 
War of 1898—a r ent of very brave men and willing fighters—and 
1 do not deny that he led them courageously into battle, but he did not 
command them with judgment. As everyone knows, he got his men 
into a bad hole, where they were in imminent 9 of being decimated 
and cut to pieces, and no doubt they would have cut to 1 7 ex- 

t for a negro regiment, under trained officers of the Ri ar Army, 
who came to the rescue and sheltered and saved him and them. By 
his own course in the only crisis of his brief and unimportant military 
career he demonstrated such a lack of poise and sound judgment as to 
make plain his unfitness to command even a regiment. 


THIRD ore LEGISLATURE, 
© Las Cruces, N. Mez., May 31, 191. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SIR: The CONGRESSIONAL-RECORD of the 17th instant con- 
tains your remarks concerning Col. Roosevelt, and, after reading same 
carefully, I have concluded to intrude upon your valuable time and call 
our attention to an erroneous statement which you made at that time. 
t was, in substance, that the colored troops had saved Roosevelt and 
his command during the progress of the Cuban 5 or be This state- 
ment hgs been denigd so often that one would think it was generally 
known to be false. Such men as Gen. Joseph Wheeler stamped it as 
being untrue. 1 presume your attention has never been called to the 
truth regarding this matter, and therefore you have inadvertently re- 
peated what is not only false but a statement which has not even a 
slender thread to hang upon. Now, my dear Senator, if you could 
‘kindly have this matter corrected I would re ag ep it very much. I 
do, not write in a spirit of anger or criticism, but just desire to call your 
Honiy to the e 
Jery respectfully, $ 
: i WILLIAM H. H, LLEWELLYN. 


Strate or New MEXICO, 
County of Dona Ana, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, William H. H. 
Llewellyn, who, hen | “i sworn, upon his oath deposes and 8 
That during the S; h War of 1898 he was a a and commanded 
Troop G, in the First United States Volunteer valry, Col. Leonard 
Wood's regiment, afterwards commanded by Col. Theodore Roosevel 
and known as Rooseyelt’s Rough Riders.“ Affiant further states tha 
he was with said regiment during the entire Cuban campaign and com- 
manded and 1 with his troop in all of the fighting; that 
the statement that Roosevelt’s regiment was rescued or saved from 
destruction or gotten out of a des te situation by the colored troops 
is untrue and has no foundation fact; that this is generally alleged 
to have occurred at the Battle of Las Guasimas. This battle was fought 
by a brigade composed of the Tenth Regular Cavalry (colored) e 
First Regular Cavalry, and Roosevelt's regiment, and was planned and 
carried out by Gen. eeler. The First Regular Cavalry was on the 
extreme right, the Tenth Cavalry in the center, and Roosevelt's regi- 
ment on the left, each regiment advancing from the seashore in — A 
arate columns to the west, where they attacked the Spanish entrench- 
ments. A deep, wooded ravine separated the Tenth Cavalry from Roose- 
velt’s regiment, and all three 3a, ird encountered the Spaniards at 
practi y the same time, as had been planned. Roosevelt's regiment 
did not come in contact with the Ten Regular Cavalry during the 
fight, and neither at Las Guasimas nor at any other place was his regi- 
ment saved or exiricated from a desperate situation by the Tenth Cav- 
alry or any other regiment. G s will be remembered as the 
battle in which Capt. Capron, Hamilton Fish, and Marcus D. Russell, 

of Roosevelt's regiment, were among the killed. 

Affiant further says ar again repeats, that the statements made to 
the effect that Col. sevelt’s regiment was saved from destruction or 
rescued by the colored troops or any other troops is wholly untrue. 

And atant further says that Col. Roosevelt did not get bis regiment 
into a position where it was necessary for anyone to save him or the men 
under his command. Further affiant saith not, 

WILLIau H. H. LLEWELLYN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 81st day of May, A. D. 1917. 
{SEAL.] Mas McDONALD HAWLEY, 
. Notary Public in and for Dona Ana County, N. Mer. 


My commission expires May 15, 1921. 


[Extracts from Rooseveltian Fact and Fable, pp. 13 to 22.] 


After some drilling and parading on American soil, by way of getting 
the spectacular brigade well into the public eye, we find the gallan 
Rough Riders “ drawing first blood” in Cuba, at the ill-considered and 
prematurely fought Battle of Las Guasimas. As has been 380 often re- 
counted, the Rough Riders under Wood and Rooseyelt ran into an am- 
bush ou this occasion—Spaniards hidden in an old cemetery between 
the creek and the road—from which they were narrowly rescued by the 
timely arrival of the hegro troops, this last having furnished the text 
for much reproachful oratory since the Brownsville affair. 

As it was, 68 brave fellows went down before the unseen fire, 16 of 
them to rise no more. Among the slain was the gallant Capt. Allyn 
Capron, who had done more than anyone else to increase the efficiency 
of the Rough Rider Brigade. Reliable military historians relate that 
Gen. Wheeler, who commanded the Cavalry, bad weakly yielded to the 
importunities of tue ardent young Roosevelt and others” in giving the 
order for this attack or “ réconnoissance,” thereby violating his own 
order from the superior officer to wait for Gen. Lawton with the Infantry. 

And that rough old Gen. Lawton,” coming up and seeing the blunder, 
“said some unpleasant things,” bluntly charging the blood of Capt. 
wag shes and the slain troopers upon this unauthorized haste. 

oosevelt received his first baptism of fire and blood at Las Guasimas, 
and having accomplished his purpose of securing for the “ Rough 
Riders” the credit of having started things in Cuba,“ it is not to 
8 he allowed the casualties of war to disturb his complacent 
reflections. There was more glory” ahead. Panegyrist Riis says: 

Bary the way up it (the Rough Rider Regiment) had been the van- 
guard. 
minated in the storming of the San Juan Hills, with Col. Roosevelt in 
eee Col. Wood having been deservedly promoted after Las 

uasimas.” 


veterans, It was an inspiring sight and an awful one. * 


Ten days of marching and fighting in the bush cul- 


The piece de resistance of all the Rough Ria exploits—as it exists 


in the Spanish entrenchmen 


1 fancy—was the assault on 
on top of San Juan Hill. This has been “sung in song and story” 
until it ranks in the annals of military glo with Pickett's charge u 
the Gettysburg Heights. It is a thankless t to show that, asa Hough 
Rider achievement, it more properly finds a place among Baron Mun- 
chausen’s Tales, or in some standard work on mythology, yet such is 
the merciless showing of the facts. Let us first note the heroic fable. 
The New York Sun of date July 4, 1898, published the following vivid 
account of the San Juan charge: 

“When they came to the open, smooth hillside there was no protec- 
tion. Bullets were raining dowm at them, and shot and shell from 
the batteries were sweeping everything. 

“There was a moment's hesitation, and then came the order: For- 
ward, charge!’ Col. Roosevelt led, waving his sword. Out into the 
open the men went and up the hill. Death to ey man seemed certain. 

e crackle of the Mauser rifles was continuous. ut of the brush came 
the riders. Up, up they went, with the colored troops alongside of 
them, not a man flinching, and forming as they ran. oosevelt was a 
hundred feet in the lead. Up, up they went, in the face of death, men 
dropping from the ranks at every step. The Rough Riders acted —— 

e 
more Spaniards were killed, the more seemed to take their places. The 
rain of shells and bullets doubled. Men dropped faster and faster, 
but others took their places. * * * Roosevelt sat erect on his 
horse [all authorities now agree there was not a horse in the fight}, 
holding bis sword, and shouting for his men to follow him. Finally his 
horse was shot from under him, but he landed on his feet and continued 
8 for his men to advance. * * » = 

He charged up the hill afoot. It seemed an age to the men who 
were watching. and to the Rough Riders the hill must have seemed miles 
high. But they were undaunted. They went on, firing as fast as their 

ms would work. At last the top of the hill was reached. The Span- 
ards in the trenches could still have annihilated the Americans, but the 
Yankee daring dazed them. They wavered for an instance, and then 
turned and ran. 

“The position was won and the blockhouse captured. In the rush 
more than half of the Rough Riders were wounded * * +» 

This vivid, glowing picture, with Roosevelt on harseback as fhe 
central figure, was copied in the press throughout the country, aid 
the Russian military painter, Veresch: „ was inveigled into commit- 
ting the salient details to canvas. declares with ecstatic fervor 
that “it will live forever in the American mind” and cause a thrill in 
the American heart, unequaled by any other vibration before or -since. 

It really seems nothing sbort of sacrilege to mar this heroic picture 
in any of its inspiring details. Yet the clear, cold light of history, 
unmindful of the pangs of the hero worshippers, has been steadily 
turned on this glowing battle scene, with the cruel result (to the 
worshippers) of completely eliminating the central heroic figure— 
horse and all! 

The first to turn on the disillusioning stream was Senator Alger, in 
his “ Spanish-American War,” published in 1901. ? 

On page 164 of Alger's History we read: “A rt of the cavalry 
division which first attacked Kettle Hill did not advance on San Juan 
Ridge at the time of the assault by Kent’s infantry division. The 
First Volunteer Cavalry, under Col. Roosevelt, as well as parts of 
the Regular regiments which captured Kettle Hin, did not join the 
infantry in its charge on San Juan blockbouse and that portion of 
San Juan Ridge to the left of Santiago Road, commonly known as 
San Juan Hill.” 

The Kettle Hill” here referred to was a low, steep knoll, sur- 

mounted by a farmhouse and some huge iron caldrons—whence its 
name—to the right of San Juan Ridge, whereon were the main Spanish 
intrenchments, and separated from them by an open, grass-covered 
Jade a third of a mile wide. Kettle Hill“ therefore presented the 
rst obstacle to the American advance and was held by a skirmish 
line of Spaniards, who quickly gave way before the attacking force, 
consisting (according to Alger, p. 157) of one squadron of the First 
Cavalry, the Ninth Cavalry (colored), and the First Volunteer Cavalry 
(under Col. Roosevelt), who all charged together over the crest.” 

Aud here, according to the best authorities, the gallant Rough 
Riders rested on their laurels. Having sony 3 the Spaniards 
from this unimportant and slightly defended hillock, th calmly 
watched their comrades, the infantry division led by Hawkins and 
Kent, storm and capture the main Spanish position on top of the 
San Juan Hill. 

Historian Alger, who was Secretary of War Alger when this history 

was in the making, very cleverly makes Historian Roosevelt himself 
corroborate bis account of the disposition of the troops in this battle 
by citing an isolated paragraph from: the “ Rough Riders,“ pages 134— 
136: “No sooner were we on the crest of Kettle Hill than the 
Spaniards from their line in our front, where they were strongly 
intrenched, opened fire npon us with their rifles and two pieces of 
artillery. * * On the top of the hill was a huge iron kettle. 
robably used for sugar zemne Several of our men took shelter 
ehind this. We had a splendid view of the charge on San Juan 
blockhouse to our left and a third of u mile to the front, where the 
infantry of Kent, led by Hawkins, were climbing the Hill.“ * + 

The average reader will wonder how he missed this tell-tale para- 
graph in Col. Rooseyelt’s book, which somehow or other conveys such 
an impression of Rough Rider valor and omnipresent activity that 
one forgets all other participants in the war and agrees with Mr. 
Dooley that the book should have been named Alone in Cuba,” 
Surely Historian Alger has made a mistake. We turn to the indicatéd 

age aa ee ts No; there it is as quoted, securely sandwiched 

tween Rough Rider acts fore and aft in the So rd moving picture— 
paeans to right of it; paeans to left of it. Yet obscured as it is by 
the more 8 business (in the mind of the 8 of glorifying 
the Rough Riders and completely lost, as it has been in all the shouting 
evoked by the publication of the m rth, here is the statement In plain 
black and white from their gallant commander himself, that instead 
of leading the charge on the San Juan blockhouse the dashing troopers 
(including their commander) viewed it from behind the sugar kettle, 
a third of a mile away! 

We never could haye believed it upon any other cohen gion A though 
other authorities are not lacking. he military reports of Gen, J. 
Ford Kent, of Capts, A. ©. nage Henry Wygant, and Charles Dodge, 
of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, all of whom took part in the San Juan 
Hill charge, make no mention of Col. Roosevelt or the Rough Riders. 
Capt. Herbert H. Sargent's book on the Santiago campai and Gen. 
Shafter’s Commanding: general) report in 1898 establish the fact that 
Las Guasimas was a 1 fight, but that the victory at San Juan 
was due primarily to the Infantry. 
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Moreover, the Cavalry division was only one-sixth of the strength 


of the corps actively en; before on this July 1; and the 
Rough Riders made up but one-fifth or less of the Cavalry. So that 
the whole Rough Rider organization counted not more than one-thir- 
tieth in the fight, and their commander, directing only about 500 men 
out of-16,000, could not have had any great-influence upon the result. 

Commenting on Roosevelt’s statement that at a cert: stage of the 
battle he found himself at the front in command of fragments of all 
six regiments of the Cavalry division,” John W. Bennett asks: “ What 
had become of Wheeler, Sumner, and Wood, not to speak of the other 
brigade and regimental n of whom, down to lieutenant 
colonel, must have outranked Roosevelt? Did they all think them- 
selves in command of all six regiments? Participants in a battle rarely 
get the true historic perspective or properly gauge their own or the 
part borne by others in the fight. Disinterested civilians, like Bonsal, 
say the Infantry took the hill and the Cavalry came afterwards. This 
seems to be the fact.” 

It long ago became apparent to the N e that there was not 
enough glory in that 8 h-American imbroglio to “go around.” 

Barring the Sampson-Schley controversy and the Dewey parade, most 
of the participants—even including Richmond Pearson Hobson—have 
tacitly agreed that it served its highest mission in l a con- 
venient stage age Sly? the Rough Rider star actor, and to let it go 
at that. y the e the Fifth Army Corps were mustered out on 
Long Island in the summer of 1898, Theodore Roosevelt, commander of 
ae 5 in = army of 16,000, loomed bigger than every diving soldier 
n the ublic. 

Such things are incredible and inexplicable to the understanding of 
the 1 individual, but it is all clear as day in the mind of the 
ress agent, 
£ The New York Sun of June 28. 1908, under an editorial caption, 
“Once more the old fiction,” calls attention to the recurring per- 
sistence of this San Juan Hill fable every time a Rough Rider dies (or 
gets himself arrested for disorderly conduct), citing a case in point— 
an obituary sketch of Lieut. Col. Augur, of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
who died at Fort Thomas, Ky., on June 25—and concludes by severely 
holding Roosevelt responsible for the wide circulation of the mis- 
leading picture and calls on him to “either suppress the picture or 
courageously change the mendacious title.” 

In view of its present attitude, it must make the 
te signe PE 8 17 8 thi x a 

eture o e Roug) ers rke ree n lar; ype on own 

nt page on the morning of Take 4, 1898. Ten short years make a 
wonderful difference in the point of ylew sometimes, but the Sun may 
take comfort in the thought that it is not the first or only great dis- 
penser of truth who has been too ‘hasty in enlightening the world. 

Moreover, as a 28 7 from Mr. Roosevelt's own account of the San 
Juan battle, he did tot claim to have led the charge on the block- 
house but distinctly states that he “viewed” it from the crest of 
Kettle Hill,” and as probably for one person who read the bodk a 
thousand read the newspaper story, perhaps the Sun's responsibility 
for the wide circulation of the mendacious account is greater than 


Sun mighty mad 
s “ mendacious ” 


mention of Roosevelt's having “ courageously” deni this “ menda- 
cious” newspaper account during the gubernatorial campaign, which 
was made on it,” soothing his conscience, no doubt, with the mental 
reservation that he had at least told the truth in his book. s fur- 
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Hill charge. By. whose order or upon whose initiative this was done 
no one now living in Washington appears to have any knowledge. 
There are residents who “remember that an effort was made to induce 
the Government to buy the pcre but by whom this effort was made 
no one will undertake to affirm. Certain old newspaper correspondents 
of Washington remember vaguely seeing the painting “ while it was on 
exhibition at the White House,” but the White House ushers are all 
afflicted with confusing recollections. It miy have been there, or it 
may not,” is the baffling reply to all queries. Inquiry of William Loeb, 
{i as to “when this picture was at the White House“ elicited the 
Huminating response that he “has no idea where the picture is now, 
nor whether any copies of it are extant in Washington.” Diligent search 
in various quarters has falled to discover any “ copies" of the painting 
in Washington. > 

From a Fort are employee the writer learned that the picture was 
sent to New York after Vereschagin's death in 1904, 

$10,000. This Fort Myer ag 5 ee, who was on the spot when the 
painting was being executed, further vouchsafed the information that 
the work was doné mostly “under cover,” the artist not inviting 
public inspection; that he (the Fort Myer attaché) had seen it only 
once, and was struck with the equestrian figure of the President in.the 
center; that the President came several times to Fort Myer during the 
progress of the painting and was in consultation with the artist. 

Perhaps by this time the President had forgotten the details of the 
battle which he had put into his “Rough Rider“ annats; perhaps 
«familiarity with the sight of that horseback digure in the thick of the 
fray had convinced him of its truth; perhaps, like Riis, he had learned 
to “Joye the picture,” and, as we have learned by this time, the Presi- 
dent is notor srg te short of memory.” The artist Vereschagin might 
have unfolded a le to set all doubts at rest, but he did not tarry 
long- in this 8 #fter finishing this masterpiece, and thereafter 
very prudently got himself drowned on board a Russian battleship at 
the siege of Port Arthur, thereby escaping likely mbership in the 
“Ananias Club.” 7 

This San Juan Hill picture, in what it represents, and taken in 
connection with Historian Leupp's statement that it secured the gov- 
ernorship of New York, is a conspicuous and fitting illustration of the 
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sort of foundation on which was reared this fair structure of Roose- 
yeltian greatness and fame. 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
1 New York City, August 29, 1912. 


HALE, 2 
6 West Siety-sizth Street, New York City. 


i 


Statè chairmen of 45 States, and 100 copies of the book are to be sent 
in each package. 
Thanking you for your kind attention, I am, 
incerely, yours, 


CHARLES D. HILLES. 
(Inclosures.) A 


„ 


š New YORK, August 16, 1912. 
Dear Mrs. Hate: I inclose my check for $500 in part payment for 
5,000 copies of your book as agreed between us, leaving $750 to be 
paid on delivery of the book. 
Yours, sincerely, 


Grondn Eustis. ` 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 25, 1912. 
Mrs. A. R. HALE 


6 West Bizty-siæth Street, New York Oity, N. Y. 


Dran MADAM : In accordance with instructions received from Mr, 
George P. Eustis we inclose herewith check to your order for $1,000. 


Very truly, yours, 
NATIONAL SAVINGS & TRUST CO., 
By P. A. GALLEHER, 


OWNERSHIP OF FREIGHT CARS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a few lines, which have been 
printed in a morning newspaper, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. They contain, as I think, information that is 
very interesting and valuable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

NATION TO OWN FREIGHT CARS. 
* New York, June 7. 


Supplementing present governmental control of the railroads, the 
National Council of Defense has completed plans to buy 100,000 freight 
cars, to be actually owned by the Government and operated on all 
railroads of the country. The cost of this Goyernment-owned equip- 
ment will be $150,000,000, 

It was learned to-day practically every car builder in the country 
has been summoned to Washington to attend conferences where the 
problem of facilitating the building of these cars was discussed. 

The council, it is stated, has been informed by railway authorities 
that nationalization of the roads will prove ineffective unless more 
equipment is provided. - 


U. 8. HOSPITAL SHIP “ SOLACE.” “ 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the report of the committee appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy to investigate the charges made by 
the sailors in the measles ward on the U. S. hospital ship 
Solace, which I recently read in the Senate. This request is 
made so that the report of these gentlemen may be given the 
widest possible publicity. At the time that the round robin 
was read I made it clear that I had no personal knowledge of 
the conditions, but was calling it to the attention of the Senate 
with the hope that the matter might be thoroughly investigated 
and those guilty punished if the charges were true, and if 
untrue the fact be made known to the country. 

I am glad that I presented the round robin to the Senate, 
and am equally pleased that so eminent a committee as Dr, 
Welch, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, of Baltimore; Dr. Flexner, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation; and Mr. Nathan Straus, a dis- 
tinguished merchant of New York City, was selected to investi- 
gate the matter. Their report indicates that at the time of 
their examination many of the conditions complained of did not 
exist. The committee states that, in their judgment, the men 
making the charges considerably exaggerated them. 

It is to be regretted that the committee were unable to per- 
sonally interview all of the men who signed the round robin 
Before they left Washington I offered to give the names to the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], acting chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, if he would guaranteé that 
the men would suffer no injury. He was unable to give me 
this assurance, but subsequently the members of the committee 
wired my hotel requesting the names. This telegram, however, 
was not received until they had returned to Washington. =F 

I am pleased with the statement contained in the report of 
the committee, particularly as it refers to Admiral Braisted, of 
the Medical Corps of the Navy, and to Dr. Blackwood, in charge 
of the Solace, both of whom are eminent officers. Unquestion- 
ably the men complaining of their treatment were prompted to 
do so by the fact that the Solace, the only hospital ship in the 
Navy, was required to provide for over 100 sailors sick with 
contagious diseases when the ship was equipped to take care of 
only 30; and in the measles ward, from which the round robin 
emanated, where there were accommodations for but 10 sick 
men, there were over 40 patients at the time complained of, 
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The whole trouble comes from the fact that the Navy Depart- 
ment in establishing a base for over 25,000 men did not have 
hospital accommodations for 10,000. 

It has been a matter of eommon, knowledge that the depart- 
ment, through a policy ef indecision, has permitted the service 
to get inte such a condition that, with the immense expansion, 
it has required superhuman efforts on the part of the officers to 
keep the Navy in any sort of an efficient condition. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear here and now that my 
object in bringing this matter to the attention of the Senate 
was simply to establish the truth or falsity of the charges made 
by these 30 sailors aboard the Solace, not to injure or criticize 
- unduly the Navy Department or the commander of this vessel. 
And I am very happy to learn that the commander of the Solace 
deserves no adyerse criticism. but rather praise and commenda- 
tion for handling so remarkably well the conditions, which were 
no fault of his own, — \ 

I realize, too, in these troublous times, that while our people 
should know of every failing which is detrimental to the best 
interests of the country—and that, incidentally, is why I op- 
posed the proposal recently to censor the press—we should not 
unduly exercise or excite the people by accusations which are 
not well feunded. I do believe, however, that the department 
should have fortified against an occurrence such as the one de- 
scribed, and I do most sincerely hope that prompt provision will 
be made to take care in the future of such an emergency. 

The account of the report is as follows: 

The Navy Department authorizes the following : 

“The committee appointed by Secretary ofthe Navy Daniels to in- 


vestigate the com nts of conditions aboard the hospital ship Solace 
made in a ‘round robin’ signed by 30 enlisted men, which was- pre- 
sented in the Senate by Senator CaLnen, reports that some of the 
charges ave untrue and others grossly exaggerated; that while the 
ship was overcrowded at the time of the 15 ints, there was no lack 
of care or medical attendance; that the patients suffering with difer- 
ent infections diseases were carefully segregated ; that the regulations 
in regard to sanitation were observed; and that the entire ship, in- 
pe ar blankets, dishes etc., was sterilized after every trip to the 
hospital. 


CONCLUSION. AS TO “ ROUND ROBIN." 


“Tt concludes that ‘ihe round robin was composed i 
who wove inte it complaints from various sources,’ and t 
‘rests on gossip and hearsay.” 

“The committee reports that there was ‘no lack of kindness and 
intelligent care’ on the part ef Dr, Blackwood, the medical director in 
command of the Solace, or his assistants; that they were denling with 
an unprecedented emergency, and in perp it they acquitted them- 
selves admirably.’ -It concludes that Surg. Gen. Braisted, Dr. Black- 
wood, and Dr, Pickerel, medical director in charge of the naval hos- 
pital, and their assistants are ‘all entitled to the highest pene for 
thelr devoted and untiring efforts and for the success which they 
achieved under extremely difficult conditions.’ 

SPENT A DAY ON “ SOLACE.” 


“The committee, composed of Dr. William H. Welch, director of the 
School of Public Health, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner, secretary of the General Education Board and author of Medien! 
Education in the United States and Europe; and Mr. Nathan Straus, 
the philanthropist, went to the fleet, where cvery N for ob- 
servation was afforded them, and spent an entire day on the Solace, 
eross-questioning the members of the staf and the patients and exam- 
ining into conditions on the hospital ship. They visited one of the 
largest naval hospitals training station, and navy yard, inspected the 
facilities and sanitary conditions, aud individually interviewed all 
measles patients, sick or convalescent, who had at any time been aboard 
the Solece. They also made a careful inspection of two battleships. 

INTERVIEWED AT LEAST 190 PATIENTS, 


“ Altogether,’ the reporter states, we bad interviews with upward 
of 100 patients who were aboard the Solace or had been aboard the 
Solace, either at the time of the round robin, Paora before, or shortly 
after. We did not know the names of the persons who signed the round 
robin. In the course of the inquiry we identified three of the signers, 
among them the person who undoubtedly composed the round robin 
and procured the signatures to it. 

~ Patients and conyalesceats were questioned in the absence of officers 
and attendants. We assured them their names would not be men- 
tioned, and we encouraged them to speak freely for the good of the 
service. it is our judgment that theanen spoke without reserve. In- 
deed, throughout our inguiry, both on the hospital ship Solace and at 
the naval hospital, we observed* that the men felt entirely free to talk 
of conditiens under which they were living., There was no evidence 
whatsoever of fear or constraint. 4 

` CAPACITY OF HOSPITAL SHIP: 

“The Solace is the only hospital ship in the Navy at the present 

time,” tbe report goes on to say. “Its normal capacity is 228 beds, 

f which 30 on the upper deck are set apart for communicable diseases. 

hese 30 beds or bunks are arranged in three separate wards which do 
not communicate with one another. one ward haying 8 beds, one 10, 
and one 12. Connected with each ward is a lavatory with a basin with 
running water, and two of the three wards have rate compartments 
for washing dishes and other vessels. As the measles ward has no such 
compartment, the dishes used in it are washed on the outside in large 


rans, 

“The three wards just Gescribed are well ventilated and serve their 
e excellently under normal conditions. The main part of the 
ospital—that is, the medical and surgical wards and the operating 
rooms—are on the deck below, and are models of their kind. The 
staff of the Solace consists of the medical inspector who is in command, 
assisted RA an executive surgeon, an operati surgeon, an internist 
and specialist in gehito-urina senses, a 955 in diseases of the 
eye. ear, nose, and throat, a laboratory chief, a dentist, a pharmacist 
and assistants, and, finally, the so-called apprentices, who are male 
nurses. 


ene person, 
t most of it 


* 


- INCREASE IN PERSONNEL. 


“ Following the declaration of war there was an enormous and very 
rapid increase of the personnel of the Navy,” the investigators point 
out. ~“ Recruits’ from various parts of the country poured into the 
training cam and thence into the fleet—at Norfolk as many as 700 or 
more a day. a fleet ulation of 25,000 was gathered there. The 
new recruits were — y susceptible to the common infectious 
diseases. It happened that measles, mumps, and to some extent scarlet 
fever and cerebrospinal meningitis were more common and mare widely 
distributed in the country at targe than fs usual at this time of year. 
The recruits ssed through the training stations far more rapidly 
than in normal times, and under these vonditions it was inevitable that 
there should be a large increase in the number of common infections. 
The existing facilities were therefore subjected to a tremendous strain. 


THE “ SOLACE ” CROWDED. 


“The war vessels had at once to transfer their infectious cases to the 
Solace,” the report states, “The Solace, equipped to handle comfort- 
ably 30 infectious cases, had to handle at times more than three times 
that number, The pressure was most severe between the 18th and 
21st of May, the dates covered by the round robin. On May 18 there 
were 72 infectious cases on board. Eight more were added on the 19th, 
14 more on the 20th, and 7 on the Zirt—101 in all—over three times 
the normal capacity of the hospital ship. It was impossible for the 
Solace to avoid congestion by more frequently transferring patients to 
the nayal ho®pital. In the first place, the naval hospital was itself 
overtaxed, and the bungalows and the tents, which now enable the 
hospital to accommodate a largely increased number of patients, had 
not then been sufficiently provided. Again, on account of its operating 
facilities and its facilities for taking care of noncontagious medical 
patients it was important that the Solace stay by the fect, avoiding 
as long as ible the loss of the time requi for the 77 7 to the hos- 
pital and NN It may be added that within the last few days an 
ambulance transport previously arranged for has been provided for the 
purpose of carrying patients from the Solece to the naval hospital. 

STAFY WAS INCREASED, 

“* immediately apan the increase of the number of patients to be 
bandied the staf of the Solace was increased to 70. Cots and Army 
stretchers were as rapidly as possible provided and tents were erected 
ou deck. At no time was there the slightest relaxation in the enforce- 
ment of strict sanitary precautions. with a view to preventing the 
spread of infections. That the precautions taken were effective’ is 
evident from the fact that both on board the Solace and at the naval 
hospital cross infections have proved to be extremely rare.’ , 

“The committee takes ap seriatim the seven charges contained in 
the round robin and answers each separately, the charges and their 
conclusions being as follows. 

: THE CITARGES ANSWERED, 

“ti, When we were sent from our ships, lying at different points in 
the fleet base, we were compelled to carry our own baggage, with 
fevers ranging from 100 to 103 degrees. 

„We tind that patients are brought in a launch from the various 
ships in the fleet to the Solace, those who are very ill lying on 
stretchers, others 3 seats in the launch. Three officers of the 
Solace stand at the — of the gangway to receive the patiente, 
Those who are able to carry their own bags up the way do so: 
those who are unable leave them to be removed 8 by others. 
Occasionally they help one another. We were unable to find anyone, 
except the author of the round robin, who stated that patients “ were 
compelled to carry thelr own Of the other two signers of the 
round in, who, as has been said above, were identified, one stated 
that he knew of no general complaints about carrying bags,” that he 
himself was able to carry his own bag Another stated that he hardiy 
felt sick at any time. The charge, therefore, of inhuman or unfeeling 
treatment in this respect is, in our judgment, absolutely untrue, 

2. Drinking water, very scarce. I had three glasses while on 
board (C. K. E.), and some men had only one glass apiece. 1 might 
add that there was no ice water and the water was very warm. 

Under ordinary conditions on board the Solace water is kept ia 
a water cooler in each ward, This water has been cooled, but, except 
in very warm weather, does not contain ice. During the prevailing 
cool weather this spring the use of ice has not been considered neces- 
sary, For some unexplained reason the cooler in the measles ward was 
not in use during the period to which the round robin refers; instead, 
water was brought up by the apprentice from time to time in pitchers 
or drawn by the patients fro the faucet in the wap gs t of 
the persons interviewed stated that they got all the water they wanted, 
and that in their judgment no one ed to go without water. On the 
other hand, it is evident that the apprentice was so basy waiting on 
forty-odd persons that he-was at times not able to serve water 
promptly, A patient who lay in a bunk close to the one occupied by 
the author of the round robin and at the same time stated he “bad 
plenty of water and whenever be wanted it.” Another réYerring to the 
same subject stated that he could get a drink within 5 or 10 minutes 
after asking for it.“ and that he “did not always have to wait.” Some- 
times he “did not have to wait at all.” Several patients stated that 
sometimes “the water was warm.” In our ju t the charge in ref- 
erence to the drinking water is ly exaggerated, and the implica- 
tion of lack of care is entirely undeserved. s 

"3, The dishes used by men sick with measles were washed in 
lavatory, where vessels were standing around with germs of scarlet 
fever and 8 which said germs were thrown in same receptacle 
used by men with measles; the dishes, forks, and knives were wiped 
with toilet paper. 

WASHING OF DISHES, 


„ Two of the three wards have small apartments for washing dishes 
and other utensils. The measies ward has no such apartment. Orders 
require that the dishes used in this ward be washed in large pans ont- 
side on the deck. It appears that occasionally some dishes were. con- 
trary to orders, washed in the wash basin, but it was, in our opinion, 
exceptional, and did not take place frequently enough to interfere with - 
men who desired to use the basin for its proper purpose. In any case, 
the only dishes or vessels thus washed were dishes and vessels which 
had been used by men suffering with measles. The charge that “ vessels 
were standing around with germs of scarlet fever and mumps” in the 
measles compartment is impossible and absolutely absurd. — 

4. All food was serv to the men on one large platter, the motto 
ot which was “ Help yourself or go without.“ 


FEEDING OF PATIENTS. 


Men in bunks are served on trays. Fer those who are up and 
about food is brought on large platters, each platter containing a sepa- 
rate article of food. In our opinion the method adopted in feeding 
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regularly and-abundant! 
H plaints oni 


quali 
E sick were- e to sleep on the deck with 
Many of these men had high fevers. 


SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS. 


155 
blankets te 


„At the time of the ee at rene to which the round robin 
. — 5 e ae — ites n cote | (3) upon 7 7 litters 

aced on legs about 34 inches 
Pisi Persons 8 D “the eB — of 


Aren into thinking that those lying in them were lying o 

on the deck. We found a few ents who stated that on nthe n e 

of their arrival on the Solace, litters and cots vet | Uhh oni out, 

— between blankets on the deck. As a matter o ct, under the 
mstances no special hatm could have resulted, but we are per- 

Suaded at the charge applies to so few persons as to be practically 


n 
. oe patient who entered the measles ward on May 17, and is still 
there, stated that he had “ peyer known or heard of anyone aas 172 
on deck,“ showing how very unusual this must have Steen. 
tient stated, in reference to the litters,” “to look at them Son —.— 
eck.” This, indeed, seems to us the explanation 


i k. d at ni they were issued to the firs 
5 Glan n one stack, and at night y were 8 i 


blanke 

were y risks taken by men of transferring disease to one another. 

3% This i is much e ere serious charge hie the only really 
serious one. We shall, therefore, 3 it 8 

In order to ASANA the overflow, carefully earar 
tents were set up in the open-deck space. dus of of tents 
for mumps, another for measies, and another for fens pA fever. Most 
of these patients are and about E the day, ch 995 those con- 
valescent from different diseases are Hy kept apa When these 
convalescents arise in the early — — they fala Meir blankets and 

place them at the foot of the cot; later, apprentices and convalescents 


Lollect and pile ne anne separa tely. The author of the round 
robin states That h “saw blankets indiscriminately heaped in 


a single pile.” i ‘it develo; that the only occasion 728 
he was “ptr lat 23 . on deck a on Sunday morning, Ma 
about noon. He had left the 


ward for the purpose of 
a cot the . — tent on 


ing the music, and had iin down on 
hour. At time, acco 


ne where he re an 

he saw apprentices and convalescents 
the the thot of the cots, and 8 single pile of them. As 
statement we have the otherw' unanimous statement of o “ng” and 
scores of oe who state that all those patients who were able to be 
up and arose at 7 o'clock in morning folded the! their blankets 
aad had bre st; and that the blankets Be te thes m the cots 


L, the ‘entire ship 


cussing were true 

tients on the Solace and in the tal. 
Phe record of the Solace and the hi y 
1. — — is, therefore, in itself a 


good. ‘allure to develop cross 
complete answer to ge. 
7. Sick men unable to wash themselves went without for length 
of trip on U. S. S. Solace to the hospital at Norfolk. 


WASHING CHARGE ANSWERED. 


„We found two persons—the author of the round robin and one 
of the signers—who said they did not wash during the period of three 
to five ars when they were on board the Solace, their 3 be- 
ing that the wash | the measles ward contained dishes. W. 
the exception of these two gongs we found no one who claimed that 
he was unable to wani; either for Th 
signer of the round — 9 
eet every day, 


* In our opinion the two 


o wash properly found the lavato; 
went to it for eae purpose, and simply failed 
at another 


Attention should also be directed to the fact that the 30 persons 
who ed the round robin do not apparently all claim to have 
knowledge of all the charges. 

„The round robin was composed by one person, who wove into it 
complaints from various sources. Thei signers evidently did not mean 
individually to indorse or stand for 5 whole of it. It is clear to 
us that mest of it rests on gossip and hearsay. 

SHIP DOCTORS COMMENDED. 


In conclusion, we may state that the persons sick on the Solace 
and at the hospital are not afraid and do not hesitate to complain. 
The general testimony is 2 the eee that ‘they eae what th 


were unable 


wanted, needed, and asked for. r ag eoa of ae rs of the ro 
robin stated that the apprentice in sim ly could not 
do any better than he did.’ There was, in our nd no — of 


kindness and intelligent care on the part of ee Rih — end his 


out the month of May with an 

2 55 nted emergency, and in handling it they. acquitted themselyes 
admirably. 

In our pee ace Surg. Gen. Braisted, of the ed Dr. 5 
the medical ins: r in command of the Solace, an as wail 

as Dr. Pickerel, medical director, in cha: of the 1 . Hospital, and and 
fis assistants, ‘are all entitled to the highest praise for 
and untiring efforts and for, the success which they achieved under — 
tremely difficult conditions.“ 
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very notable address was delivered by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
of the Interior, before the Home Club of the Interior 
Departmént, Washington, D. C. The subject of the address 
was “Why do we fight Germany?“ I believe that this is an 
address which every citizen of the United States should read, 
or should have the opportunity of reading. I therefore ask that 
it be printed in tlre RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
The address is as follows: 


WHY DO WE FIGHT GERMANY? 


[Address by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, on June 4, 
Ri the Home Club of the Interior Department, Washington, 


“To-morrow is registration day. It is the duty of all, their 
legal as well as their patriotic duty, to register if within the 
class called. There are some who have not clearly seen the 
reason for that call. To these I would speak a word. 

“Why are we fighting Germany? The brief answer is that 
ours is a war of self-defense. We did not wish to fight Ger- 
many. She made the attack upon us; not on our shores, but 
on our ships, our lives, our rights, our future. For two years 
and more we held to a neutrality that made us apologists for 
things which outraged man’s common sense of fair play and 
humanity. At each new offense—the invasion of Belgium, the 
killing of civilian Belgians, the attacks on Scarborough and 
other defenseless towns, the laying of mines in neutral waters, 
the fencing off of the seas—and on and on through the months 
we said: This is war—archaic, uncivilized war, but war! All 
rules have been thrown away; all nobility; man has come 
down to the primitive brute. And while we can not justify we 
will not intervene. It is not our war.’ 

“Then why are we in? Because we could not keep out. The 
invasion of Belgium, which opened the war, led to the invasion 
of the United States by slow, steady, logical steps. Our sym- 
pathies evolved into a conviction of self- interest. Our love of 
fair play ripened into alarm at our own peril. 

„We talked in the language and im the spirit of good faith 
and sincerity, as honest men should talk, until we discovered that 
our talk was construed as cowardice. And Mexico was called 
upon to cow us. We talked as men would talk who cared alone 
for peace and the advancement of their own material interests, 
until we discovered that we were thought to be a nation of mere 
money makers, devoid of all character—until, „we were 
told that we could not walk the highways of the world without 
permission of a Prussian soldier, that our ships might not sail 
without wearing a striped uniform of humiliation upon a narrow 
path of national subservience. We talked as men talk who hope 
for honest agreement, not for war, until we found that the 
treaty torn to pieces at Liege was but the symbol of a policy, 
that made agreements worthless against a purpose that knew 
no word buf success. ; 

“And so we came into this war for ourselves. It is a war to 
save America—to preserve self-respect, to justify our right to 
live as we have lived, not as some one else wishes us to live. In 
the name of freedom we challenge with ships and men, money, 
and an undaunted spirit, that word “ Verboten ” which Germany 
has written upon the sea and upon the land, For America is not 
the name of so much territory. “It is a living spirit, born in 
travail, grown in the rough school of bitter experiences, a living 
spirit which has purpose and pride and conscience—knows why 
it wishes to live and to what end, knows how it comes to be 
respected of\the world, and hopes to retain that respect by 
living on with the light of Lincoln’s love of man as its old and 
new testament. It is more precious that this America should 
live than that we Americans should live. And this America as 
we now see has been challenged frem the first of this war by the 
strong arm of a power that has no sympathy with our purpose, 
and will not hesitate to destroy us if the law that we respect, 
the rights that are to us sacred, or the spirit that we have, stand 
across her set will to make this world bow before her policies, 
backed by her organized and scientific military system. The 
world of Christ—a neglected but not a rejected Christ—has come 
again face to face with the world of Mahomet, who willed to win 
by force. 

With this background of history and in this sense, then, we 
fight Germany— 

“Because of Belgium—inyaded, outraged, enslaved, impover- 
ished Belgium. We can not forget Liege, Louvain, and Cardinal 
Mercier. Translated into terms of American history these names 
stand for Bunker Hill, Lexington, and Patrick Henry. 

“ Because of France—invaded, desecrated France, a million 
of whose heroic sons have died to save the land of Lafayette. 
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Glorious golden France, the preserver of the arts, the land of 
nanie spirit, The first land to follow our lead into republican 
iberty. : 

“ Because of England—from whom came the laws, traditions, 
standards of life, and inherent love of liberty which we call 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. We defeated her once upon the land 
and. once upon the-sea. But Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
and Canada are free because of what we did. And they are with 
us in the fight for the freedom of the seas. 

“Because of Russia—New Russia. She must not be over- 
whelmed now, Not now, surely, when she is just born into 
freedom. Her peasants must have their chance; they. must go 
to school to Washington, to Jefferson, and to Lincoln, until they 
know their way about in this hew, strange world, of government 
by the popular will. 

“Because of other peoples, with their rising hope that the 
world may be freed from government by the soldier. 

“We are fighting Germany because she sought to terrorize 
us and then to fool us. We could not believe that Germany 
would do what she said she would do upon the seas. 

“We still hear the piteous cries of children coming up out of 
the sea where the Lusitania went down. And Germany has 
never asked forgiveness of the world, : 

“We saw the Sussex sunk, crowded with the sons and daugh- 
ters of neutral nations, 

“We saw ship after ship sent to the bottom—ships of mercy 
bound ont of America for the Belgian starving; ships carrying 
the Red Cross and laden with the wounded of all nations; 
ships carrying food and clothing to friendly, harmless, terror- 
ized peoples; ships flying the Stars and Stripes—sent to the bot- 
tom hundreds of miles from shore, manned by American sea- 
men, murdered against all law, without warning. 

„We believed Germany's promise that she would respect the 
neutral flag and the rights of neutrals, and we held our anger 
and outrage in check, But now we see that she was holding us 
off with fair promises until she could build her huge fleet of 
submarines. For when spring came she blew her promise into 
the air, just as at the beginning she had torn up that ‘scrap 
of paper.“ Then we saw clearly that there was but one law for 
Germany—her will to rule. 

“We are fighting Germany because she violated our confi- 
dence. Paid German spies filled our cities. Officials of her 
Government, received as the geusts of this Nation, lived with us 
to bribe and terrorize, defying our law and the law of nations. 

“We are fighting Germany because while we were yet her 
friends—the only great power that still held hands off—she 
sent the Zimmermann note, calling to her aid Mexico, our 
southern neighbor, and hoping to lure Japan, our ‘western 
neighbor, into war against this Nation of peace. 

“The nation that would do these things proclaims the gospel 
that government has no conscience, And this doctrine can not 
live, or else democracy must die. For the nations of the world 
must keep faith. There can be no living for us in a world 
where the state has no conscience, no reverence for the things 
of the spirit, no respect for international law, no mercy for 
those yho fall before its force. What an unordered world! 
Anarchy! The anarchy of rival wolf packs! 

“We are fighting Germany because in this war feudalism is 
making its last stand against on-coming democracy. We see 
it now. This is a war against an old spirit, an ancient, out- 
worn spirit. It is a war against feudalism—the right of the 
castle on the hill to rule the village below. It is a war for 
democracy—the right of all to be their own masters. Let Ger- 
many be feudal if she will, but she must not spread her system 
over a world that has outgrown it. Feudalism plus science, 
thirteenth century plus twentieth—this is the religion of the 
mistaken Germany that has linked itself with the Turk, that 
has, too, adopted the method of Mahomet. ‘The state has 
no conscience. The state can do no wrong.“ With the spirit 
of the fanatic she believes this gospel and that it is her 
duty to spread it by force. With poison gas that makes living 
a hell, with submarines that sneak through the seas to slyly 
murder noncombatants, with dirigibles that bombard men and 
women while they sleep, with a perfected system of terroriza- 
tion that the modern world first heard of when German troops 
entered China, German feudalism is making war upon mankind. 
Let this old spirit of evil have its way and no man will live 
in America without paying toll to it in manhood and in money, 
This spirit might demand Canada from a defeated, navyless 
England, and then our dream of peace on the north would be at 
an end. We would live, as France has lived for 40 years, in 
haunting terror. 

“America speaks for the world in fighting Germany. Mark 
on a map those countries which are Germany's allies and you 
will mark but four, running from the Baltic through Austria and 


vital directions. 


Bulgaria to Turkey. All the other nations the whole globe around 
are in arms against her or are unable to move. There is deep 
meaning in this. We fight with the world for an honest world 
in which nations keep their word, for a world in which nations 
do not live by swagger or by threat, for a world in which men 
think of the ways m which they can conquer the common 
cruelties of nature instead of inventing more horrible cruelties 
to inflict upon the spirit and body of man, for a world in which 
the ambition or the philosophy of a few shall not make mis- 
erable all mankind, for a world in which the man is held more 
precious than the machine, the system, or the state.” 


ARTICLE BY ROBERT G. SKERRETT. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I present an article which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of May 12, 1917, by 
Robert G. Skerrett, on the subject of the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. It contains a great deal of valuable information to 
the country in the present emergency with regard to the supply- 
ing of nitrogen both for war purposés, in the manufacture of 
munitions, and also to act in commerce as a fertilizer. I desire 
that the article may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 
I present it at this time because I think it is opportune; and, in 
view of certain facts, I brought it forward intending at the same 
time to submit a resolution asking for information from the 
Secretary of War as to why the nitrate plant provided for by the 
Congress of the United States had not been located, or at least 
for some information as to the progress the War Department is 
making in locating that plant. It is very closely connected with 
that subject matter and would go well with the resolution. I 
find that I have not the resolution with me in the Senate this 
morning, and I shall offer it on some other occasion. . 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A BILLION A YEAR FROM THE AIR, k i 
[By Robert G. Skerrett.) 


The public has heard a good deal during the past 18 months about 
the chemistry of warfare, and, to those t have heeded what has 
been said and written, it must be plain how large a part nitric acid 
plays in the preparation of explosives and eer progetiants for all 
sorts of ordnance. Most of the nitric acid use his country is 
obtained by treating sodium nitrate, commonly called Chile saltpeter, 
which comes to us from an-arid, barren region in Chile lying between 
the Pacific Coast and the foothills of the Andes. i 

According to the geologists this plateau section of South America 
originally lay below sea level and was gradually lifted above the sur- 
face of the Pacific Ocean. In this way an inland body of water was 
formed in the course of ages, and thus were peat up enormous quan- 
tities of marine vegetation. In time the salt water evaporated, the 
vegetation decayed, and nitrifying bacteria stored in the residuum in- 
creasing amounts of nitrogen drawn from the atmosphere. Because of 
this undisturbed process, continuing for eons, strata of nitrate-bearing 
earths are found containing as much as 95 per cent of sodium nitrate, 

NITROGEN PLENTIFUL BUT SLIPPERY. 

The importance of these deposits has been more and more empha- 
sized during the last half century; and as far back as 1867 we im- 
eee 715 tons, then valued at something over half a million 

ollars. Up to the outbreak of the present war, Germany easily led 
the world in her purcha of Chilean saltpeter, but by the end of 1915 
our shipments from those nitrate creased until our imports 
totaled substantlaly 585,800 tons—representing a money equivalent of 
$20,400,000 in round figures. These data are interesting, because they 
bring out the fact that sodium nitrate to this amount is needful to 
meet the requirements of our industrial life 88 

It is true that we get on an average $15,900,000 worth of saltpeter 
annually from Chile, during the decade just before hostilities, so that 
the difference of late is plainly due to our increased output of muni- 
tions, Prior to that time, fully f of the yearly consumption of 
sodium nitrate was diverted to agricultural purposes and other essen- 
tial peace-time uses, 3 

Unquestionably there is enough saltpeter left in Chile to meet even 
present demands for decades to come, taking the lowest estimate of 
the resources; but the crucial question is: Can we count upon this 
source of supply when at war ourselves? 

has long n known that there were nitrate deposits in Call- 
fornia, and until of late it was hoped that they might be developed. 
Investigation, however, by the United States Geological Survey has 
(lisclosed the fact that they are neither rich nor of such a character us 
to warrant. working them commercially. Therefore, unless we can 
keep the trade lanes open to Chile, we must find means within our 
continental boundaries to provide us with nitrogen, in some fixed 
forms, that will enable us to do all that we are doing now with this 
elemental essential so indispensable to our national activities in many 
Hence the Government’s intention to draw upon 
the inexhaustible resources of our enveloping atmosphere. 

We car not wait upon nature's age-long processes. We must Imi- 
tate her through agencies that will achieve in days what she has 
accomplished in the course of centuries, and in order to understand at 
the start how this is possible, let us consider what the air about us 
bas to offer in the way of nitrogen. To be precise, the atmosphere 
we breathe contains nitrogen to the extent of 78 per cent of its 
vyolume—the difference being principally oxygen. There rests upon 
every square mile of the earth's surface 20.000,000 tons of atmospheric 
nitrogen; and under normal conditions this would meet the annual 


- vital performances. 


destruction; for all explosives, without exception, are nit? 
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consumption for a period of quite half a century! The problem then 
is to capture and next to imprison in some substance this nomadic 
element, But before explaining how this is done, it would be well to 
have a fuller realization of nitrogen’s function in the economics of 
human existence and general welfare in the war of national security. 

Two t tasks stand out in the forefront of the struggle in Europe: 
The feeding of the ple and the feeding of the guns. Ultimate suc- 
cess for either belligerent faction depends fundamentally upon these 
People can not live without and the guns 
can not ed without powder. When the supply of either fails on 
one side or the other the fighting must come to a stop. But the people 
must be fed at all times, whether in war or in peace; and the cost of 
living always is determined by the bounty of the ops. 

Foods are of many kinds, and so are explosives varied; but, analyze 
them as one will, there is ever present a percentage of a certain chemical 
element—that is, nitrogen. ‘True, there are other constituents, possibly 
in greater proportions, and it may be asked, Why kingo out hitro; for 
special mention? Simply because in, Nature's workshop—the soil—and 
in man’s munition factories as well, nitrogen is the one indispensable 
material that is the scarcest of those that are needed. ‘The others are 
= as essential, but they can be had far more easily and abundantly. 

ndeed, they are commonly available in amounts sufficient to overbal- 
ance the ni ogen at hand. 

Accordingly the supply of nitrogen is usually the first to give out, 
and when that happens production comes to a standstill, either in the 
soil or in the fac o In round terms, the fertility of the earth is 
broadly reckoned b; e measure of its contained nitrogen. This is not 
theory but an established fact. For instance, land hol ng three-tenths 
of 1 per cent of nitrogen will prove very fruitful and, other things be- 
ing equal, 5 anywhere from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat to the 

es th two-tenths of 1 per cent of nitrogen will probably be 
good for about 25 bushels of wheat to the acre. If it contains but one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of nitrogen, the yield will be in the neighborhood 
of 15 bushels; but if this ant food be as low as one-twentieth of 1 
per cent, the earth will be too poor to grow a profitable harvest. 

But this element of life and growth is also an element of death and 
enous com- 
pounds. Every pound of powder that has been fired on the battle fields 
of Europe was made through the agency of nitric acid; and nitrogen is 
one constituent of this corrosive liquid. A pound of smokeless powder 
requires 14 pounds of nitric acid for its production, and that acid, 
when made from Chile saltpeter, requires 24 pounds of Nature’s sodium 
nitrate. Plainly, then, nitric acid indispensable in the manufacture 
of the propellants for projectiles as well as for the bursting charges of 
shells, and without these explosives a nation can not fight. 


HOW NITRATES FEED MEN AND GUNS. 


Prior to the war Germany drew upon Chile yearly for something 
like 200,000 tons of sodium nitrate, and there is good reason to believe 
that fully 500,000 tons of this were utilized in the preparation of fertil- 
izers for domestic use. German ships transported most of the saltpeter 
from the Chilean beds, and her enemies knew the economic significance 
of that traffic. One of the first acts of the entente allies was therefore 
to try to stop these shipments, not 5 5 to silence in this way the 
Teuton guns but to bring the peoples of the central powers to the point 
of desperate hunger. ow nearly her foes have achieved this, in the 
case ot Germany particularly, is becoming more evident as the weeks 


8 from 30 to 32 bushels of 


The potato in Germany, just as it is here, is a fundamental element 
in the national diet. In the early eighties 130 bushels of potatoes to 
the acre was considered a prime yleld, but by. 1914 Chile saltpeter had 
made it possible to count upon an output of 210 bushels per acre. Ger- 
many did this while the seas were open to her; and because the same 
course was not followed by farmers in Russia, Austro-Hungary, France 
and Italy, these countries, with similar if not better solls, did not 
improve upon their crops of 30 or 40 years ago. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Holland, profiting by Germany's example, 
ray able to increase the abundance of their acres anywhere from 50 to 
1 r cent, 

or to aopo of 1914 Germany was producing, by reason of her 
stimulated fields, 90 per cent of her normal food requirements, and she 
found it necessary to get from abroad only the modest difference of 10 
per cent. However, in order to achieve this she imported 70 per cent 
of her nitrogen, which was capable of inducing many times its own 
weight in the form of food from the soil. That is to say, 1 pound of 
nitrogen, properly applied, increases the harvest of wheat, rye, barley, 
or oats by about 20 pounds of grain and 40 pounds of straw. In the 
tatoes, 1 pound of nitrogen will better the normal yield of 
these tubers by 85 pounds. By cutting off the external supply of 
nitrate of soda, 3 enemles were bent upon robbing her larder 
of substantially 4,000,000 tons of grain or 17,000,000 tons o. itatoes— 
1 Reducing her self-sufficiency from a normal 90 per cent to about 

per cent. 

The real situation is made more evident if we beat in mind that the 
population of the German Empire in Europe was, in 1890, 49,475,000, 
and by the latest figures it has grown to 66,715,000, representing an 
increase in 27 years of 35 per cent. With her ich iar food supply 
cut off and the fruitfulness of her soil greatly affected by a acanaty 
of nitrogenous fer ers, sustenance for the 66,715,000 ple was 
potentially cut down to what it was three decades back! These figures 
show Germany woefully handicap) immediately after the outbreak 
of war; but we shall see presen just how her engineers and tech- 
nicists have striven to neutralize s disadvantage.. Therein lies the 
lesson for us, for is our purpose to profit by the present state of 

the art of fixing atmospheric nitrogen, 


THE SHORTAGE, 


As has already been said, 1 pound of explosives requires in its manu- 
facture 14 pounds of nitric acid. It is 3 asserted that 
Germany bad on hand, when she declared war, a supply of explosives 
and a store of nitrates from which to make powder Suficient for one 


case of 


ear of hostilities. This was deemed the utmost len of the struggle, 
t was not more than a few weeks after the conflict began ere the 
Kaiser's military authorities awakened to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion so far as munitions were concerned; and within a short span 
of months native chemists and engineers were doing their utmost to 
devise ways to increase the supply of nitrogen. 

At that time the nation was producing about one-third of its normal 
requirements of nitrogen as a -product from the coking of coal in 
recovery ovens. Inasmuch as discussion has been frequent regarding 
the capacity of by-product coke ovens here to furnish an adequate 
amount of ary Age: it should be of interest to note what part they 
actually played meeting Germany’s wartime needs. A ton of coal 
yields the recovery oven about 5 pounds of nitrogen, 1,500 pounds 
of coke, 60 pounds of tar, 17 pounds of light oll and 4,000 cubic feet 
of gas. To run ovens merely for the e of obtaining nitrogen is 
obviously out of the question, because the other products must find 
useful employment or markets. Under norma! conditions 1 
iron works consumed 50 per cent of her coke, but this industry fell 
off as the war continued, until the output dropped to only two- 3 
of regular capacity. At the same time private consumptior~of coke 
decreased, notwithstanding the fact that the Government requir 

ublic-service corporations and the like to use coke instead of co 
or fuel. As a net result, coke production, with its by-products, 
diminished to 82 per cent of the normal, ‘Thus, instead of adding to 
the nation’s supply of ae obtained in this way, Germany’s coke 
ovens actuall ed to produce their accustomed output. 

This revelation is of deep interest to us. Up to 1915 the majority of 
the coke plants in the United States were equipped with the old-fashioned 

ive ovens, and ail the gas, the tar, and the ammonia—the latter 
rich in nitrogen—were wasted. To put us on equality with y 
prior to the war it would be necessary to substitute modern recovery 
ovens with condensation plants. To some extent this has been done in 
order to promote an American dyestuff 3 As matters stand now 
there are certainly not enough of these up-to-date coke ovens in service 
here to supply us with nitrogen in the form of ammonia to meet more 

a quarter of our ordinary requirements, and from this source in 
the future it is debatable whether more than 50 per cent of our needs 
could be met. Therefore we shall probably have to do much as Ger- 
many has done, i 

The performances of the German commerce raider Moewe is fair evi- 
dence of the difficulties that would confront us if we had to depend upon 
Chile for the major part of our nitrates. o or three vessels of this 
sort loose in elther the south Atlantic or the south Pacific could utterly 
demoralize shipping bound to us with saltpeter. It was undoubtedly 
to prevent the entente allies from 8 nitrate Sy ar that Ar- 
miral von Spee lurked with his squadron off the coast of South America, 
and his two memorable battles with the British showed how desper- 
soy determined he was to hold his station along the trade routes to 


urope. 
THREE PROCESSES. 


When the Germans captured Antwerp they found there 250,000 tons 
of nitrate, which proved a windfall to them indeed. This sufficed to 
tide them over the critical period in which they were rushing to com- 


th 
pound of fused lime 
many, in 1914, was substantially 
fare ‘compelled a tremendous difference in output. 


lying 400,000 tons annu: X 
Th r disposal a total of 1,500,000 


moderate fraction of its needful 5 food. 
are proatty. reduced and that a 
ile the are process is not employed in Germany, where cheap elec- 
tricity can not be furnished br abundant water power, still the method 
is of interest because it flourishes profitably in Norway and 8 
also owing to the fact that it represents the pioneer effort to 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by simulating nature’s thunder- 
storms. The electric discharges of the air are duplicated in principle 
by the man-made arc, and in this way the associated molecules of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen in the air are brought together chemically. Prior 
this action the molecules of oxygen and the molecules of nitrogen are 
neighbors, much as a mixture of different size shot. The intense heat 
of the electric arc inflames the two gases and from the union thus 
effected is born nitric oxide, a colorless gas. 

As the temperature of the nitric oxide falls the gas combines readily, 
with free oxygen and the result is a brown gas, technically termed nitro- 
gen peroxide. Then follows the corrosive climax when the nitrogen 
peroxits is transformed into weak nitric acid. This is done by leading 

he gas into granite towers filled with fragmented quartz, and as the 
gas rises through this broken material it is met by falling water, imi- 
ating nature’s rain. The water absorbs the gas and the fluid is thus 
5 ane dilute nitric acid. Concentration is subsequently effected 

evaporation. 

x he 5 85 of the arc process, Which dates back commercially less 
than 15 years, is full of many ingenious efforts to overcome difficulties 
and to reduce the cost of production, but at best only partial success 
has been attained. This is evidenced by the fact that of the total heat 
rons by the electric are not more than 83 per cent is utilized 
throughout. the entire process. In Norway, where a horsepower year 
costs but $1.96 for electric energy at the lowest figure and ranges from 
that up to substantially $3, it practicable to employ the electric are 
in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, and in both Norway and Sweden 


wonder that crop yields 
ortage of food confronts the empire. 


the Birkeland-Eyde process has been widely and profitably ado; 
But even so, only 3 per cent of the heat ot pan ws 2 — 


in b about in the furnace the chemical combination the 
molecules of oxygen and nitrogen, and of the rest of that heat it has 
been le to put but this represents the 


equivalent of a current was 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS, 


br B. 0 Scandinavians, there 
Dr. 8128 j Ger- 


a 

rs, of Austria. J 

nitric acid per hour for a given consum 
leads, with 75 


it 88 obtain stro 
$ o Americans, the 

it has been tried out here within the past two rs at an ex 
. F 


this plant ceased and, under 
the fact 


e d be called a na asset. 
To-day. in the United States, it is not possible to obtain ene from 
a c plant at a price an near Scandinavian 


alis, for instance, the cost of a ho r generated throughout one 

ear ranges from $12 to $20, and a fair average price is in 2 neigh- 
rhood of $17, at least on the American side of the riy: 

rent at such a price can not be employed profitably in the 

atmospheric nitrogen by means of the arc proceni- his brings 

two remaining systems whereby the electric current is helping Germany 

to solve her nitrogen problem. A 


THE CYANAMIDE PROCESS. 


The Haber method need not be dwelt because it is controlled 
by the Badische Anilin-und Soda-Fabrik and is not at eur disposal. But 
e cya process, now operating so effectively in Germany, is 
available to us. An American concern is acre producing 000 
tons yearly of cyanamide on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls. They 
established themselves in Ontario simply because they could not get 
electric current at a satisfactory figure the New York side of the 
Falis. In 1915 rts from Ontario of calcium cyanamide and lime 
nitrogen amounted to 33,936 tons, while during 1916 the imports of the 
same materials reached a total of 60,379 tons, showing our increasing 
products both for fertilizer and as 


dependence upon these ni 
a source of ammonia for nitr! 8 

The ide process can rightly claim a very marked economic 
over the arc process, because of its much lower consumption 

Bee ut this 2 — 5 words of one of the Government's 

foremost experts, Dr. Thomas orton : 
“At present one kilowatt-hour yields 17 grams of nitrogen in the 
form of nitric acid by the union of atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen under 
‘the most favorable technical conditions; it yields 70 grams in the form 
from nitro; coal, and lime.” 
mide process is more than 400 per cent 
e electric arc. But this is not the 
trogen for 


the point of production. nia 
8 the majority of the requirements either of manufacture or o 
agriculture; and a distinctive chara de is 


ea per 
anide Prof. Agolph Frank and Dr. N. Caro, two Germans, discovered 
that calcium carbide would answer the purpose admirably. 

-They promptly realized that their ultimate product was not cyanide, 
however, but a substance which they apprepris tety termed calcium 
cyanamide—a new material; and it was not long after that ere it was 
learned that calcium ide, rich in nitrogen, made an excellent 
plant food. ‘Then began the development of an industry bent prin- 
cipally upon the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in this form for the 

urpose of providing an artificial fertilizer. At the same time, addi- 
Bonal inve: tions disclosed how readily calcium namide could be 
transformed into nitric acid or into the interm te product, am- 
monia. By heating calcium cyanamide with steam ammonia is given 
off, and the ammonia, when oxidized by a platinum catalyzer, is con- 
verted into nitric acid. 

At N ra Falls, where a company producing cyanamide is located, 
coal and lime are placed in an electric furnace, and by means of that 
high heat these raw materials are fused and thus converted into calcium 
carbide at a comparatively moderate expenditure of current. The cal- 
cium carbide, when cooled sufficiently, is ground up, and in that form 
8 a greater exposed surface for the absorption of nitrogen. 

ntact with nitrogen is not, however, effected by drawing upon the 
unmodified atmosphere. It is necessary to haye pure or undiluted 
nitrogen for the fixation process. In order to separate the nitrogen 
from the oxygen, as they are associated in the air, pore compressors 
are employed to ag, ey Reo air. Inasmuch as the oxygen is heavier 
than the nitrogen, the latter, like steam, rises and passes off from the 


fluid, and by means of fractional distillation the two gases are separated, 


* 
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LIME NITROGEN. 

With a ply of pure nitrogen in a gascous fo obtained in this 
on, tha next thing is to bring the eyni carbide and the 

nitro „ This is done them in electric o 

; and when the heat at the right height the E oi 
carbide absorbs the ni greedily and holds it. The stuff that comes 
from the ck hard cakes, and these, when 
In the trade this is called lime 
tural this material 


been shi 
abroad. That leaves 600,000 tons to meet normal domestic — n. 
terfered with by a foe, we could 
not look confidently to Chile to supply us with sodium nitrate. 

To-day san 20 per cent of the saltpeter imported is diverted to 
agriculture, and we can not afford to deny our fields this modest allow- 
ance of necessary plant food. Indeed, we have commonly neglected to 
give our acres anything like the measure of fertilizers that we should, 
and we are therefore far behind the more progressive of the countries of 
western Europe in this cular, To just what extent we lag is indi- 
cated by the 3 le, which is a fair statement of the case up 
t e r 7 war, although the figures officially cover the period from 

0 e 


Average yield per acre. 


it is not eas: 
be a constant production of it to keep the fight 
work and to enable the farmer to get what he 
It is a known fact that even the far-secing Ger 
awa 


tions. In order to prevent this, and also to obviate interferi 
our chemical ti by 4229009 500 7 the by-products of oor 1 5 
0 


ovens, Congress appro) X 
plant. But this is only a beginning; it could not supply the equivalent 
of more than one-third of the amount of aes which we have been 
obtaining of late years annually from Chile in the form of saltpeter. 

German farmers heretofore ve found it to their advantage to use 
artificial fertilizers, because for every dollar t in plant food of this 
sort they have secured $2 more o ain above the yield obtainable 
5 this 3 1 3 a arge part why 

e German an e andmen have uniformly surpasse 

our native farmers in making thas acres fruitful. 7 ` 
not the American farmer do likewise? 


h 
from the fertilizer in a rule on cotton, and even 200 per 
cent is common with the more skillful farmers, eyen at present prices, 


PROFITS DUE TO FERTILIZERS. 


Plainly, then, this question of an abundance of nitrogen garnered 
from the air pie processes is one of the utmost economic fm- 
portance, and a wider and more far-reaching significance than tho 
mere provision against a military emergency. ur fertilizer bill runs 
ann y now at substantially $175,000,000, and this is applied in the 
following proportions: More than ome-third to cotton; a third to truck 
crops, tobacco, fruit, and sugar cane; while nearly a third goes on 
cereal crops, principally in the Atlantic Coast States, 

Under normal conditions Germany, with an area less than that of the 
State of Texas, uses about a th more nitrogen than we do. If we 
used nitrogen at Same rate as the German husbandmen we should 
consume, instead of $88,000,000 worth of this plant food, seven times ag 
much annually, or more than $600,000,000 worth. But before we can do 
this economically the price of fixed nitrogen must be reduced to some- 
where in the neighborhood of 60 per cent of the present cost. This can 
be done by recourse to the process on which Germany depends most: 
that is, the calcium cyanamide method. If we Sound nitrogen upon 
the German scale to our soil, 3 to about 10,000 tons of 

va 


Chilean saltpeter rly, the ue of our crops would be increased 
easily $1, „000, 5 regents net profit, on a basis of 60 per cent of 
the present cost for ibis fertilizer, o: $700,000,000. 


„ Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland all have their own factories 
for the fixation of geet pti ni and why should not we? It 
is simply a matter of utilizing intelligently our available water-power 
resources. Next, it is essential that factories for this purpose be 
located where we have within 3 reach plenty of lime, coal, and 
8 rock, for phosphate is likewise necessary to the soll. We 
ave just such ideal combinations of physical advantages in several 

arts of the United States, and the present international crisis and the 

h cost of living make it evident that we can not afford much longer 

to postpone the establishment of numerous factories of this sort and 
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l ependent of Chile’s deposits of nitrate 
5 Surety it 8 = while in this way ace near 
$1,000,000,000 worth of value annually from the air. We can do it 
we should do it, = 

BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2133) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes, 
which were, on page 1, to strike out lines 8 to 13, inclusive, 
and lines 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 2; on page 2, line 20, after 
“shippers,” to strike out the comma; and on page 5, line 6, 
after “ eyes,” to insert “or any two thereof.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendments made by the House are 
minor ones, and to which there is no objection. I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendments.of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I had expected to call up 
for consideration the conference report on what is known as 
the espionage bill, but_certain Senators have asked that the 
matter go over to-day. I therefore give notice that I shall ask 
the Senate to proceed with the consideration of the conference 
report at the close of the morning business to-morrow. 


‘AMENDMENT. OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I moye that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2356, being the unfinished business, 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2356) 
to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 
PARTISANSHIP AND PATRIOTISM IN CONDUCT OF WAR. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise to submit an observation 
to the Senate and to ask the attention of the eminent Senator 
from Ohio, the junior Senator from that State [Mr. HARDING]. 
I am moved to this by a paper just now placed in my hands— 
the Ohio papers, of Columbus, Ohio, of May 31. 

Mr. President, a few days ago the eminent junior Senator 
from Ohio moralized with very interesting effect upon what he 
thought, or what he charged to be, a partisan attitude that I 
had taken in a speech made by me at Manchester, N. H. This 

was made in a contest known as an election for Repre- 
sentative in Congress for that district. The able Senator at 
that time seemed very much disturbed because, as he contended, 
my speech indicated an element of partisanship, or, to use the 
words of the Senator, “that at a time when we are teaching 
the world democracy, we might pause to teach our democracy 
a little less partisanship.” j 

I did not know then to what purpose my eminent friend 
arose; I did not know what particularly was his purpose, 
whether it was to visit upon me deserved castigation or present 
himself as a model of conduct. I could not tell, as his effort 
came to a termination so quickly. I was left uninformed; it 
may be to my great advantage, sir, that it came to sudden halt; 
but in view of the theory advanced by the able Senator, and his 
attitude of heart exposed of how we should avoid anything that 
partook of partisanship at this particularly patriotic hour, I de- 
sire to call the eminent Senator’s attention to his speech made 
in the city of Columbus, Ohio, and his utterances on Memorial 
Day. I tender these from his friendly organ, the Ohio State 
Journal. I ask the Senate to note the occasion and the expres- 
sions. I first refer the distinguished Senator to the luncheon 
tendered him by the ladies—of course, we who know him can 
readily understand that wherever he would be, there could not 
be failure of tribute from the ladies, and at that luncheon—— 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will yield to the Senator just as soon as I 
make an expression. 

Mr. HARDING. Merely in the interest of accuracy of state- 
ice I want the Senator to understand that there was no such 

ing. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator mean to say when he says 
“there was no such thing,” that there were no ladies or no 
luncheon? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDING. That there was no luncheon. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the technical distinction of the 
Senator I may have to adopt. It appears that it was a recep- 
tion tendered him, and I regret that the conditions were such 
at the reception that there was no form of refreshment that 
could be termed luncheon. I am led to the conclusion that there 


was another kind, which we might term dtlicately “ beverage.” 
I refer now to what I wish to allude to, the Ohio State Journal 
headline: í 

4 tent in Paseo idea is hit ae Harpinc—Senator brands campa 


ign 
es views on suffrage—Scouts senti- 
ment that United States is fighting German rulers and not the people. 


The article proceeds, quoting the Senator, saying: 


Senator Warren G. Harprxc, at a reception yesterday afternoon at 
the Hotel Deshler, given in his honor by women of the Just Government 
inane of Columbus and primarily designed to draw from him his 
opinion on State and National woman rage, took occasion to dwell 
critically on some phases of the war situation. 

The he terms “ hysterical and unseemly ” and 
the impression that only by such 
raise the sinews of war. 
the ‘head of the German. Mupire, pot the epi, aud spoke ut the 
“ fascinating devotion of German citizens to their Government.” 

Mr. President, this was on Memorial Day. The eminent Sen- 
ator had gone forth at the request of his people, I assume, in 
view of the statements in the paper which has just been handed 
to me—to appeal to his people to return again to that reverential 
hour when they could pay tribute to those sacrificing souls who 
in patriotism had poured out their blood for this Nation. Yet 
when the eminent Senator is called to a gathering in his honor by 
the ladies where he might express himself upon the all-pervading 
question of suffrage, he finds it agreeable to convert the occasion | 
into a criticism of the methods of the Democratic Secretary of 
the Treasury, who at that time, let it be remembered, was just 
from the West and going toward the East on a policy of cam- 
paign inaugurated with the object of stimulating the purchase 
of these bonds. These bonds, it will be recalled, were securities 
tendered to our country in turn for the money of the citizens that 
we might have this money for defraying the expenses of our - 
national defense, to pay for supplies, and to sustain our soldiers. 

Notwithstanding this was the patriotic object of the visit of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the learned and eminent Senator 
from Ohio, the leader of the Republican Party in Ohio, who has 
long since characterized the town of Marion, whence he comes, 
with his eminence, and now the State with his reputation—the 
distinguished Senator from Marion, the distinguished and emis 
nent representative of the Republican Party here in the Senate, 
finds it agreeable to convert the Memorial Day occasion into an 
opportunity where he may condemn, in his official position the 
methods adopted by the officials of his Government for the sale 
of these bonds for the needs of his country. There upon that 
solemn occasion and before the world he characterizes the efforts 
of the women of the land, before whom he was then being hon- 
ored, to sell these bonds as “unseemly,” and the effort on the 
part of the Secretary of the Treasury as.“ hysterical,” and places 
his seal of condemnation upon these efforts and thus denounces 
them as unworthy. 

Mr. President, it must be very clear to the eminent Senator 
that had this been a Republican Secretary of the Treasury no 
such condemnation would have come from his lips. It was only 
the method of the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury that 
could be so characterized by the Senator with satisfaction to him- 
self. Surely it must appear to the eminent Senator that when 
he characterizes these methods as being unworthy, this cons 
demnation is calculated to paralyze the results, to defeat the 
purposes, to make impossible the realization. It could only, 
cause the people of his own State to deplore the methods 
adopted to sell the bonds and, far from rewarding these efforts 
with success, it would impel all to withdraw their patronage. 

Therefore, sir, upon Memorial Day my eminent friend, who 
was so sensitive and tender in respect to the speech I made at 


com 


Manchester in an election contest, characterizing it as having 


too much of partisanship, finds it agreeable on Memorial Day, 
at a luncheon by sacrificing women, to tender his renowned 
presence and his official voice in condemnation of the Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Treasury, and to place his barrier 
against the advance of the sale of these bonds; and no doubt, 
by these influences of voice and position, did much to bring 
about that which I read now from the Columbus, Ohio, Evening 
Dispatch, headed: 

Columbus is more than million shy in its bond sale—Five million 
dollars is goal set with only 15 more days left—Hanrvina is criticized— 


ee to haye hysteria now than following failure of loan,” saya 
ey. 


Then the article says: 


to raise 


showing is most unsatisfactory to the committee,” said Mr. 
Kelley, and renewed efforts must be put fort. > 


$ 


Secretary 
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The loan committee was surprised and not a little displeased with 


the utterance of Senator WARREN G. HARDING, characterizing the 
liberty-bond campaign a8 " hysteria.” 

“A statement of this kind coming from a United States Senator, of 
all persons, at a time like this, is, to say the least, in bad grace,” said 
Kelley Thursday. 

„Senator Hanpixd evidently does not realize what a tremendous task 
it is to raise $2,000,000,000. If he holds thorough organization and 
wide publicity to be ‘hysteria,’ we are tempted to think that he has 
not had much experience in ling bonds. 

“Tf he thinks the campaign is hysterical, it is better to have hysteria 
now than to have it brought about by failure of the bond issue on the 
15th of June.” 

Mr. President, the eminent Senator from Ohio had his heart 
greatly moved, his nature greatly disturbed, and his sense of 
standards véry “much destroyed because I had made a speech in 
Manchester, in an ordinary political contest, because, as he 
contended, it was tinged with too much partisanship; uncon- 
scious, as he must have been, that as he was to follow me at 
Manchester, whatever good I might do, or whatever harm, 
would naturally be wholly neutralized by the effect of his ora- 
tion which was to follow me in one of his usually unparalleled 
and perfect performances upon such occasions. [Laughter.] 
But 1 do submit to the eminent Senator whether he feels that 
upon the solemn occasion of Memorial Day, when an assem- 
blage of Democrats and Republicans must have honored him, 
when the great patriotic soul of Ohio must have contributed its 
tribute to his presence, he should have chosen such occasion for 
making an assault upon the methods adopted by the Democratic 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell these bonds, and thus, as is 
certified by one of his own fellow citizens, so discourage the 
sale by characterizing the methods as hysterical and unseemly? 

What other method would the eminent Senator substitute? 
What other method did the eminent Senator offer? What par- 
ticular policy would he now suggest to take its place, and 
what benefit would the eminent Senator say could come from a 
speech delivered on Memorial Day, addressed specifically, 
acutely, and adroitly from such an eminent source against the 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury for that he was a Demo- 
crat seeking to make a success of the affairs of his Government? 

May I remind my eminent friend, so sensitive over partisan- 
ship, that utterances less in their effect than these given vent 
by him, from persons of lesser position, are to-day being an- 
swered for by procésses citing them toward the jails on the 
ground of seditious speech or sentiments disloyal? 

Mr. President, I Know the Senator is in nowise seditious. I 
know he is in nowise disloyal; and while he could not forego 
upon this occasion the deft political allusion that we, the Demo- 
cratic administration, had refused to let Theodore Roosevelt 
take a volunteér troop to Europe, and by that in his utterances 
in Ohio upon that day appeal to our political adversaries known 
as the Progressives, that they may feel kindly toward him in 
espousing their great leader, or to that other element known 
as the volunteers who might have been inclined to the volun- 
teer system—while sir, my eminent friend could not decline to 
insert that delicate scimitar thrust, so adroitly delivered and 
so accurately plaeed, in the heart of the Democracy on that 
particular occasion, from which no doubt it bled almost to 
its death [laughter]—I am sure he will recognize that it was 
not essential in order to accomplish this purpose that he should 
have likewise placed his barriers of obstruction against the 
sale of Donds and put such a discouragement upon the people 
of his own State that they were compelled to complain of the 
partisan attitude of my eminent friend upon a matter that 
should have called for his most abounding patriotism and 
spontaneous cooperation. 7 

Mr. President, it may be, sir, that much of that we might 
excuse and find it a mere ebullition of speech or burst of tem- 
perament or the yielding to the magnetism of the situation by 
my ominent friend. He was surrounded by this bevy of beauty 
end th tantalizing Influences of beauteous women. This is 
ever disconcerting. He may by this have beén upset and 
delirious. The lesson we can draw from that is that hereafter 
his personal pulchritude and manly beauty should avoid those 
surroundings that no doubt often threaten him and often tempt 
him to disaster. [Laughter.] But I must say to the eminent 
Senator that-if this were all and this effect that he produced 
unintentional, as he is a loyal citizen, a patriotic Senator, 
and an able statesman—all of this I am glad to certify, not- 
withstanding the eminent Senator felt that it was his duty to 
sit in false judgment upon me and tender here in the Senate 
his criticism of some utterance of mine—I do not complain. 
I recognize that the eminent statesman of Marion shall here- 
after be knowh as the Mentor from Marion. Yet sir, I must 
say to the eminent Senator that as harmful as were these utter- 
ances against his country’s efforts, all made upon this sacred 
day, Memorial Day, when we would have imagined that every 
impulse would have been to solace wounds, to draw together 


the spirit of patriotism, to mollify past hatreds, and in every 
wise to harmonize discordances, I ask my eminent friend if 
he does not think another utterance of his upon that occasion 
was more calculated to do injury far beyond his measure? 

He is reported in both papers to have said that he scouts the 
charge or the assertion by the President of the United States 
that we are fighting the Kaiser and not the German people. 
The eminent Senator tells the Ohio people that it is the German 
people we are fighting, not the Kaiser. In Ohio, Mr. President, 
where there is such a large population of German people, and 
to whom we have sent out the message through our President 
that our warfare is against the Kaiser, against the despotic 
military tyranny of Prussia, and not against the German 
people, hoping that we might have the German people of Ohio, 
the German people of Illinois, the German people of all the 
West, of all America, recognize that it was not against them 
that we were fighting—for as agairst them we had no issue, 
for as against them we have no offense, seeking to bring them 
toward us, have them cooperate with us, feel kindly to our 
motives, jcin us in our undertakings—does not the Senator 
from Ohio feel that upon Memoriai Day, upon an occasion 
where I know it was to his heart’s original purpose to summon 
all his fellow citizens in one great cause to the support of his 
country; that it was rather a regrettable bit of partisanship 
that he indulged in innuendo merely that he might strike at the 
Democratic President, who was the author of the expression, 
and from which source it went to this country, scaled by his 
official voice? 

The Senator fell into a deplordble undertaking when he in- 
vited the German people in Ohio—the German people in the 
West—to assume that the President of the United States was 
really fighting them; that America was fighting them; that it 
was not true that it was only fighting the ‘Kaiser. Did he not 
unconsciously invite all the Germans then to awake to a new 
conviction which was that we had leveled war against them? 
That it was not their Kaiser that we were fighting, but it was 
the German people that we were fighting. That it was the Ger- 
man people’s duty to resent it and to strike back. Will not my 
eminent friend feel that merely because he sought to condemn 
an utterance of' the President of the United States, either to 
show its faliacy or disclose some impropriety, he suminoned 
the German people to awake to the fact that it was his certifi- 
cate, his testimony, as a United States Senator, that the United 
States was fighting the German people? Did not the Senator 
summon these German people by his potent voice to retaliate, 
to resent, and where they had been heretofore composed in 
the feeling that we had regarded them friendly and still were 
their friends, not fighting them, my eminent friend, the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republican Party from Ohio, thut he 
might achieve his object at that time of a sly, alert, and hidden 
thrust at the President of the United States, led these German 
people of Ohio to the first conclusion they ever had that our 
war was against the German people—the German people of Ger- 
many, the German people of America, the people of Germany, the 
people of Gerran descent everywhere? That these it was we 
had struck against. Does not the Senator feel that he brought 
all the other German people in the United States who are rela- 
tives of the German people of Germany to feel that the war was 
against them, and that therefore their duty was to fight the 
United States? And in what way could they resent our fight 
more quickly than to refuse to subscribe for these bonds with 
their money, which my eminent friend, to gratify a partisan 
sensation that suddenly stole upon him, said was being sold or 
attempted to be sold through methods he characterized as un- 
seemly and hysterical? Contemplate the result he has brought 
already upon his own State, upon his own country. 

Surely my friend must recognize that when he compares tho 
speech I made at Manchesterin an election contest, which so 
wounded him because of a tinge of partisanship, with this 
utterance which he made on Memorial Day in Columbus, or 
when he measures the great effect that must-have followed his 
utterances from the great eminence he occupies and the influence 
he exerts, and then makes comparison to that which I have said, 
surely his bosom reflects the expression of young Hamlet to his 
impeached mother: 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 

I say to my able friend; for whom we all have great respect, 
that hereafter whenever the spirit moves him to administer to 
më a dose of patriotic physic I trust that he will pause and re- 
flect upon the Scriptural injunction: 

Physician, heal thyself, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 


does me such vast credit and courtesy that, I think, perhaps it 
would be prudent on my part to allow the Recorp to stand 
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without making any retort. If he had really desired to illumine 
the Nucoup and place in its columns a bit of wholesome Amer- 
ican patriotism, I commend to him the memorial address which 
I delivered in the capital city of Ohio on that day, copies of 
which are readily available. 

Out on the Sandusky plains, Mr. President, from whence I 
come, we are committed to a policy which makes it impossible 
for me to reply in detail regarding the interview with the dele- 
gation of ladies, because we are committed to the practice of 
never saying anything about an interview with ladies, collec- 
tively or individually, and I can neither boast nor reveal. I 
dislike to discuss a rather vagrant remark relating to the bond 
issue, which remark became a public utterance, though it was 
not so intended; but, since it has been brought to the floor of 
the Senate, I have no hesitancy whatever in reaffirming it 
in my official capacity. 

I have believed the liberty-bond campaign hysterical and 
unseenily. I have not wished to hinder it. I have only wished 
that I might make the conditions which would have made this 
seemingly hysterical campaign unnecessary, and I am hesitant 
to say on the floor of the Senate why it is so. 

Mr. President, in normal times I am a partisan. In times 
like these I am hesitant to express my partisan impressions. 
If I were of a mind to do so, I could stand upon this floor to-day 
with criticisms well founded and substantiated by facts which 
would prove a sensation to the hundred millions of Americans 
who are on the anxious seat to-day; and, since the question has 
been raised and some justification seems necessary, I say to you 
that America, with an ability to buy seventeen billions of bonus 
on any day, is reluctant to buy becanse of its lack of confi- 
dence in the present administration. If some one could stand 
here and give requisite assurance to the United States of 
America concerning the plans for financing this war, in the way 
of taxation, there would not be five days of delay in providing 
for an oversnbscription of the liberty-bond issue. 

I have not meant to be ugly in my reference to the hysteria. 
There is very eminent authority for the use of that word over 
a little unseemly excitement. It is only about three years since 
the distinguished Executive of this country, noting the anxiety 
of the American people about some preparedness for defense, 
when the world was aflame with war, pronounced the desire 
for American preparedness “hysteria.” It would have been 
well if we had taken the situation more seriously then. r 

But I am more particularly interested in the later criticism 
of the Senator from Illinois. * * * In a patriotic address, 
breathing the devotion to country which I feel, as does every 
other Member of this body, with a prayer for reconsecration of 
American citizenship, I did say this, and I choose to repeat it 
here: That it is not up to the United States to foree democracy 
onto the world; that it were better that by our own proof that 
democracy can defend itself we make the ideal example which 
shall enlist the devotion of the world to the cause of democracy. 
That is the substance of my thought. 

Mr. President and Senators, now that the question has arisen, 
I beg to detain the Senate for a moment on that particular sub- 
ject. It is only a few days since the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, official apologist on this floor at needed times for the 
administration, made the statement in this body that it was 
very unfortunate that the President did not have his manuscript 
with him at the time of making a very notable speech. In that 
speech the President said that we were not in war because of 
any particular grievance of our own. In another speech the 
President haus said, and beautifully said, that we want to make 
the world safe for democracy. I subscribe to that sentiment, 
Senators: but I want to say to you men who are responsible for 
government in these trying times that you can not justify this 
war and you can not unify the American people in the defense 
of the American Nation except on the justifiable ground of 
defending and preserving American national rights. If I were 
in any place other than the Senate Chamber of the United States, 
where one might speak with a little more freedom than the 
courtesies of this body require to be observed, I would say that 
much of the sentiment uttered concerning our part in the war is 
balderdash. 

I delight in the collateral issues involved. I believe in democ- 
racy just as much as any man on this floor. I can find my heart 
thrilled with the thought of this great Nation taking its part in 
the maintenance of human liberties and the safety of the liberty 
of the world and I am not a little impressed by the part of this 
great Republic in making sure the guaranties of the best civili- 
zation the world has ever known. But nations called upon to 
fight must have a more defensible reason than even these ideals; 
and the one defensible reason for the United States of America, 
back of which every Senator can array himself and back of which 
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every American citizen can and will array himself, no matter 

whence he comes, is the defense of American national rights, the 
safety of Americap lives, the maintenance of American honor, 

and our freedom to participate in the commerce of the seas. You 

can go to the people with that declaration and find an unfailing 

response in every American heart, 

I have heard talk about the dethronement of the houses of 
Hohenzollern and Hapsburg until I have wearied of it, not be- 
cause I have any sympathy with either house. I could welcome 
the establishment of democracy in Germany as readily as any 
man on this floor; but I call your attention, Senators, to the fact 
that there is no likelihood of its establishment there; and if it 
be treason to say it I repeat it now—I can not wish for anything 
more loyal from the citizenship of the United States of America 
than a devotion to the Stars and Stripes, like the German citi- 
zen shows to the Fatherland; and there is not an ounce of pro- 
Gerinan sympathy in my body. I should like American devotion 
similar to that which the people of Germany show to the Gov- 
ernment of that country; and I say it now, and I will repent it 
again and again, it is not any business of the American people 
what class of government any nation on earth may have so long 
as that government respects the requirements of international 
law and the tenets of civilization, I think it ill becomes the 
United States of America to measure a man’s patriotic deyotion 
in accordance with his determination that the houses of Hohen- 
zollern and Hapsburg shall be destroyed. i , 

Mr. President, I yield to no man on this floor in a devotion 
and a willingness to serve these United States of America. I 
wish I might do my part to establish a little more popular con- 
fidence in the Government in trying times like these. I will not 
reyert to the question raised in the discussion on the placing in 
the Record of the speech of the Senator from Illinois, in New. 
Hampshire. I performed that simple duty here, because I felt 
that it was unfair to say to any American citizen that his party 
preference must he put aside now if he chooses between the 
Kaiser and the President of the United States. 


Why, Mr. President, if it were a question of patriotism rising 
above partisanship in New Hampshire, in a district which has 
been Republican, with one exception, since the organization of 
the party, it would have been the seemly thing for the party now 
in power to have omitted any nomination whatever and joined 
the party which is dominant in that district in sending a Repub- 
lican to the lower House of Congress, whom the administration 
could have relied upon to support it in these trying times; but, 
of course, it is not the usual thing that those of us who are in 
political contests should stop to consider the proprieties in the 
beginning of the contest. We preserve parties for the days 
which are to come. 

I know all about this whole proposition of standing by the 
President. I am frank about it. As long ago as 1900, I think, 
when those of our party were seeking to reelect to the Presi- 
dency that lovable and kindly-leader from my own State. the 
late William MeKinlex, it was a very ordinary thing for us and 
a very helpful thing to ery, “ Stand by the President.” That is 
a very well-established practice on both sides of the political 
fence, always adjusted according to the party which is in power: 

I reinember in 1914, when I was a candidate for election to the 
Senate, n very distinguished American came to my State, rep- 
resenting the party then in power, and he said in my own city, 
which delighted me very much, Harprne is a very decent chap 
personally, but you can not afford to send him to Washington in 
trying times like these; you want somebody who is going to 
stand by the President.” Well, the voters of my State did not 
agree with him, and I came to Washington, and while I was 
standing by the President with my recorded votes in this body, 
the Hon, William Jennings Bryan, who issued that advice to the 
people of Ohio, was resigning because the administration would 
not conduct its affairs with Imperial Germany according to his 
notion of things; and thus it goes. 

I do not want to bring the partisan question up, but I do want 
to renew, Mr. President, this serious and solemn statement at 
this time, that there are those in this Chamber who are day 
after day putting aside their partisan prejudices because they 
have the information, which might be expressed in calls for in- 
vestigation, which would disturb the confidence of the American 
people of this day in the conduct of the war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hustina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the: Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I regard a statement of that kind 
as much more damaging than any possible fact could be if laid 
bare in the Senate and to the country. The assertion that there 
is some condition so bad that if it were known it would startle 
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the American people is worse than a charge of a specific fact. I 
challenge the Senator to give us the facts. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does not the Senator from,Missouri feel that 
the Senator from Ohio should now, if he has any facts which if 
divulged could create a sensation or which if wrong should be 
corrected—do not the Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Ohio feel that this is the time now to give them, that the 
wrong, if any, should be corrected and that it might not longer 
be permitted? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I could answer both the dis- 
tinguished Senators if we only had the record of a secret session 
of this body some two weeks ago in which they were the most 
notable participants in the debate, but I will not be drawn into 
such a statement. It is not an extraordinary thing that in this 
country, emerging from the rutted course of peace into involve- 
ment in a great war, there should be conditions creating the 
greatest anxiety. I am not even pretending to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is the fault of a party, because I am conscious of 
the fact that the party to which I belong was responsible only 
five years ago, and I will not be led by the promptings of inter- 
ruptions and heckling in this body to make a sensational state- 
ment inclined to disturb American tranquillity. I much rather 
contribute to the popular confidence in this hour of need. 

When I made reference to the hysteria on the bond question, 
I was not secking to deter the sale of the liberty bonds, which I 
hope and expect to see successfully disposed of. There is not 
any question about that. If it were not unseemly, I would go 
into the details, but, Mr. ‘President, I am unable to reach a con- 
clusion that one who criticizes the reluctance or the tardiness 
or the hesitancy to subscribe to such an enormous bond issue is 
in any way expressing disloyalty or lack of devotion to our 
common country. Perhaps we are contributing more to that lack 
of confidence by employing the time of the Senate with this un- 
seemly talk. 

I have allowed myself to trespass on the time of the Senate, 
Mr. President, far beyond my expectation. I will only say in 
conclusion that by my-ballots, officially recorded on this floor, and 
by my utterances on Memorial Day or on the stump or on the 
rostrum or elsewhere, I will measure my devotion to this country 
and support of the present administration with any man on 
either side of the Chamber, and I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. President, in the good humor of the moment I have en- 
joyed the sallies on the question of partisanship, and I have not 
sought to make a personal criticism in reply. I do say, however, 
that it is vastly more important that the Members of this body 
do the things which shall clinch anew the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in their Government and in its ability to undertake 
to carry to a successful end the mighty task that we have as- 
sumed, 

I tell you, Mr. President, the American people have not yet 
come to realize one-half the seriousness and solemnity of the 
great task upon which we have entered, and I wish the Senate 
might turn from this unseemly discussion, in which I am an 
offender as well as others, and commit ourselves to doing those 
things which will, on the one hand, awaken the country and re- 
commit it to the cause and at the same time contribute the ma- 
terial and practical means to bring about our successful partici- 
pation in the war and bring it to a fortunate conclusion, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I very clearly recognize from 
the speech made by the able Senator from Ohio that many of 
the utterances which I introduced in a lighter spirit, certainly 
with no venom, were the birth of opportunity of oratory and 
occasion, and possibly not of deliberation; yet, Mr. President, 
I desire in a word—and I shall say but a few words at this 
time—to direct the attention of the eminent Senator from Ohio 
to this thought, of how we can bring America to the realization 
of this great conflict. 

Mr. President, there is no man in this body more profoundly 
impressed with the truth that this Nation has not waked to the 
consciousness that we are at war than am I. I have just 
returned from the great Central West, the throbbing heart of 
which is my home, Chicago. That city is more representative, I 
presume to say, of ali the nationalities engaged in this conflict 
than any other locality in the United States; but, sir, might I 
not submit to the Senator, how shall we invite our countrymen 
into union and accord in this controversy unless they shall 
behold eminent examples, such as the distinguished Senator 
and his colleagues offering them, sir, the spectacle of a united 
support and refraining from captious criticism even for the 
mere satisfaction of oratorical display or partisan advantage. 
I am a victim to the allurements of speech; I have no doubt we 
all are; but the hour is one depicted by the Senator to a degree 
further than he measured. It is now the time when men should 
restrain the inclination that doubtless the impulse leads them 
to, that they either serve partisan profit or the gratification of 
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personal pride, and cease uttering expressions that are so 

inclined in their effect as were those of the eminent Senator, to 
work the very result that I am sure he could not have intended, 
yet is apparent. 

Now, sir, says the Senator, this country is surrounded with 
situations and conditions, one of which, says he, if disclosed, 
would produce a great sensation. ‘The eminent junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] invites by interrogation the con- 
sideration of the distinguished Senator to the fact that the very 
observation itself creates sensation. I rejoin, and I ask the 
eminent Senator from Ohio, Does he not realize that on to- 
morrow this same vice that seems to possess him, by which 
here he would likewise give utterance to cabalistic sentences, 
Delphic oracular, and undefined accusation, and unexplained 
equally demoralizing and distracting as those of which I com- 
plained this morning as made by him in Ohio—does he not, I 
ask, realize that on the morrow the public press of this coun- 
try, sending from the eminent Republican leader, prospective 
nominee for the Presidency, an eminent gentleman who was 
once presented for that high office, chairman of the great Re- 
publican national convention, that he asserted in his eminent 
place that there were circumstances surrounding this Govern- 
ment which, if unfolded, would create such a sensation as to 
stir this body and our countrymen into fury or dismay, and 
that because of the apprehension of some of these things its 
confidence has been so shaken that mankind will not pause to 
consider their patriotic duty in connection with the purchase 
of liberty bonds, so weakening are the influences of these real 
and imaginary revelations? The eminent Senator must recog- 
nize on the morrow that 100,000 intelligent citizens of this land, 
each construing for himself what must be meant by the asser- 
tion, will carry within their hearts the belief that some great 
impending slander, either to party or scandal to country, is 
imminent, and that it is at any time likely te explode like a 
present lava-sealed volcano. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. HARDING. I insist that the Senator from Illinois shall 
not place in my remarks any implication of scandal, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator did not mean 
that, I am gratified, of course, myself to accept his denial; but 
he will realize that if Senators could have drawn from his 
observation that such was the lurking meaning of his accusa- 
tion, how will the millions that will only read it, not having 
an opportunity to have heard it and observed the situation, 
construe it? Therefore, Mr. President, I then invite the able 
Senator’s consideration to the effect of this utterance, so unde- 
fined and so unexplained. Mark it; ponder upon it. 

I now go to the final conclusion of the eminent Senator's re- 
ply. I say to the Senator that it may be, aye, sir, so far as 
I am concerned it is sufficient cause for war that the imperial 
and military dynasty of Prussia killed my fellow countrymen 
without reason, murdered innocent American citizens upon the 
high seas, shattered their property, sent the spars of their 
sinking ships flonting upon every vagrant water of the world, 
and then struck the flag of our Nation down in mourning for the 
death of the innocents before the world, To me that is enough, 
and the fact that the President of the United States finds it 
agreeable before the earth to add to this cause other reasons 
for this war can not move me from the unanimity of soul, 
from the determination of action to fight it, fight tt from first 
to last by every method to command, by every agency and un- 
dertaking that can be called to its service, and here at home 
to summon every sinew in America. But, sir, how can we 
fight this war to a successful end except by a united people? 
First, sir, there must be the united people at home. In our 
country there are to-day the representatives of all the nations 
who are our allies. If the eminent Senator from Ohio will re- 
flect, he will realize that if his viewpoint, as expressed by him, 
could be adopted and asserted officially and proclaimed as tlie 
doctrine of the United States now, the predicament of the sol- 
diers of America would be perilous. If it should go forth, as 
the eminent Senator would have it, that we are not to make 
war for the freedom and democracy of France, what could we 
hope from France when our soldfers land on her soii? If France 
shall be brought to recognize that our soldiers are not to aid 
her in her cause, but sre on her soil for the sole and selfish 
object of America’s profit alone, what would be the fate of our 
noble boys in France? What hand in France would be extended 
to them? What heart in France would be offered to them? 
What cooperation in France could they obtain? 

What shall be said, sir, of Italy, if it shall be given out that we 
are not to cooperate to obtain freedom and justice along the divid- 
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ing line of the irridenta country, where our soldiers must make 
their conflict? They would be received in Italy by a people 
who would recognize them as coming to maintain their selfish 
conflict, and not the conflict of democracy or the conflict of 
liberty for the world or for our allies. They would be rejected 
or neglected. They would be to Italy as intruders. We would 
be charged then, first, with bad faith; second, with a violation 
of our obligations. Then, sir, what attitude would our soldiers 
stand in in Europe? Unwelcome and resented, miles from their 
homes, thousands of miles from their hearthstones, far from 
mothers and friends, without a hand to be lifted for them, 
without a voice of favor, because we had deserted the cause of 
those for whom it had been supposed we had planted our flag 
there and swam there to maintain its creed and promise—jus- 
tice and liberty. Surely the Senator must realize that, how- 
ever satisfactory to him and to me, let it be said, the cause he 
would ascribe it is too late for that to be asserted now only as 
the only purpose of America against imperialism and military 
conquest, 

There is Russia. Shall it be said at this time that we are not 
to give such aid to the emancipation of shattered Russia? Shall 
we give no assurance of effort to implant liberty in Russia? 
Shall we inform Russia by any course of action here that we 
have deserted her and abandoned our pledge of democracy to 
oppressed men? Sir, at that announcement Russia under any 
government would seek quick peace with Germany upon the 
theory that she had been deserted by her greatest democratic 
ally—America—and had nothing further to hope for. What, 
then would be our inheritance? Why, sir, merely to gratify the 
cry and theory of my eminent friend we would have hurled upon 
the troops of our allies millions of soldiers—certainly hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands—who were before held in check 
by the cooperation of Russia. All this would follow from the 
loss of her faith in us as cooperating in the cause of democracy 
for her, for her liberty, for her justice 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from IIIinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator allow me to illumine his 
remarks with a couple of questions at this point? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDING. Reading from the inaugural address of the 
President on March 5 last I take this paragraph: 

That the community of interest and of power upon which peace must 
henceforth depend imposes upon each nation the duty of seeing to it 
that all influences proceeding from its own citizens meant to 3 
or assist revolution in other States should be sternly and effectually 
suppressed and prevented. 

And then, from the ConGresstonat Record of the Sixty-third 
Congress, I choose to make this quotation from the same eminent 
authority, from an address delivered in the city of Indianapolis: 

Now, there ts one thing I have gota at enthusiasm about—I might 
also say a reckless enthusiasm—and that is human liberty. The gov- 
ernor has Just now ken about watchful waiting in Mexico, I want to 
say a word about Mexico, or not so much about Mexico as about our 
attitude toward Mexico. I hold it as a fundamental principle, and so do 
you, that every people has the right to determine its own form of gov- 
ernment; and until this recent revolution in Mexico, until the end of 
the Diaz reign, 80 per cent of the people of Mexico never had a “ look 
in” in determining who should be their governor or what their govern- 
ment should be. Now, I am for the 80 per cent. It is none of my busi- 
ness, and it is none of your business, how long they take in determinin 
it. It is none of my business and It is none of yours how they go abou 
the business. The country is theirs. ‘The Government is theirs. The 
liberty, if they can get it, and God speed them in getting it, is theirs. 
And so far as my infiuence goes while I am President nobody shall inter- 
fere with them. z 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, how aptly confirming my views 
is that speech quoted of the President. How grateful I must 
be to the eminent Senator for so valuable a contribution at 
such a timely moment, just as I was proclaiming the theory 
of this country to aid these oppressed lands in obtaining 
democracy. The eminent Senator reads the speech of the 
President in which he refers to 80 per cent of the people of 
Mexico as never having had a chance or, as he called it, “a 
look in.” The people had been so oppressed and such forms 
of tyranny had been set upon them, their homes denied them, 
their lands confiscated, their natural privileges wrested from 
them, liberty refused them that the President’s assertion then, 
as had been all his efforts, was to establish in Mexico a form 
of self-government, a democracy; but when it was established it 
was to be left to them as to the manner and method of its con- 
duct. The eminent Senator fails to distinguish between estab- 
lishing a government of democracy on the one hand and the gov- 
erning of it after it is established on the other. 

No one in this body disputes at all that the right of a gov- 
ernment to govern itself in its own internal affairs is supreme. 
The eminent Senator must make clear to himself the distinction 


between a country like ours aiding another land to democracy 
and interfering with its form of government after it has ob- 
tained self-government. Sir, if the eminent Senator be accurate 
in the standard he lays down, that no government should aid 
another in obtaining free government, then the interposition 
of France in behalf of America in 1775 was an intrusion and 
America’s sacrifice in behalf of freedom for Cuba was an inso- 
lence; and, sir, the eminent Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] brings to my mind, by suggestion, that these splendid 
services to which I have just alluded were rendered under 
President McKinley. 

The eminent Senator from Ohio has alluded to his friend, the 
eminent statesman, President McKinley. I had the honor to serve 
in public duty at the time he was President, and around me are 
gentlemen, now Senators, who were then with me Members of 
the other House. How well I recall how our eminent opponents 
rightfully condemned us—the Democrats—and indeed at the bal- 
lot box pilloried us wherever there was a suggestion of oppo- 
sition merely for partisan welfare. “Stand by the President,” 
was the cry; “do not interfere with the man whose hand is 
on the throttle.” This was everywhere and at all times; and 
yet in the end, if the Senator from Ohio will but reflect on his 
last utterance, he will realize that we have through him told 
the world that there are eminent men here in this body—this 
the great cooperating agency of the President—who do not give 
their adhesion to the policy of the aid of America to these 
countries struggling for liberty, and do not approve the Presi- 
dent’s slogan of democracy for oppressed mankind, We will let 
them understand that there is not that cooperation with the 
President in his splendid design. We will by that utterance 
cause them to feel that, when the war is over and we are vic- 
torlous, we will gather ourselves unto ourselves selfishly and 
alone and desert them, without regard to their cooperation 
with us in producing the victory, all because the eminent leaders 
of one of the great parties on this floor is opposed to this 
Government going further than its profit or its selfish objects 
for its own welfare would permit. For that reason I regard 
the position of my eminent friend as dangerous, if it should ever 
obtain, and destructive to the splendid result to which we are 
moving, if the President of the United States were ever to 
adopt it. 

Sir, the President of the United States has laid down the 
doctrine that in this conflict, apart from the grievances from 
which we have suffered, we shall go forward to the liberties of 
the oppressed nations who are involved in the struggle. In the 
language of Holy Scriptures, our position is “Our hands lie 
to the plow; we shall not look back.” 

Mr. President, there is Ireland. Shall we leave the impres- 
sion upon that great body of Irish citizens in the United States, 
who in every conflict of America have tendered their children 
to death for the cause of their American home, that we are to 
desert them, that we are not to lend our aid to secure for them 
the liberty for which they cry, the self-government for which 
they have lived and died? It is impossible to betray or desert 
them. Shall we say to Poland, whose children in thousands 
and thousands are with us in America, that likewise we shall 
be deaf to their cry and turn a dead heart and ear to their 
wail_for liberty and free government for Poland? Surely, sir, 
we, could not. How could we be so base? The eminent Sen- 
ator, learned scholar and able man as he is, must recognize 
that in millions the children of these lands are here with 
us in America. Their sons are our sons. If ever we de- 
sert the theory with which we started in this conflict, they 
in America will drop away from us. We would lose their 
sympathy and forfeit their support of the United States. Here 
in America the native born of native-born Americans would 
be alone—severed from one-third of all our population—our 
home citizenship would be surrounded with hurts and hatreds 
of millions of our adopted citizens. These millions now fight 
at home and abroad for us because they have been made our 
allies in this conflict of liberty and democracy. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further, except to intimate 
to my eminent friend that I am sure he would realize that now 
such a creed as his could never be advanced to the safety of 
America. The Pole, the Italian, the Irishman, the Slav, the 
German people, let us believe, all who are Americans, are 
with us. The sons of the North, the gallant soldier of the 
South, all are with us—all for us, and in this conflict we can 
say to the world, “There they are; behold them in their 
loyalty, in their greatness;“ and, paraphrasing Sir Philip of 
Faulconbridge in King John, we can exclaim: 

Now, these, our children, all to the mother, are come home again. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, and we shall shock 


them. 
Nought shall make us rue. If America to itself, do rest but true. 
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Mr. HARDING, Mr. President, I have no desire to continue 
the discussion, and I have no wish to spoil the pleasing elo- 
quence of the Senator from Illinois, but if the Senate will bear 
with me I want to add one sentence at the close. 

If our part in the war has been so beautifully and ideally 
inspired, it occurs to me that we might well have entered on 
behalf of democracy when the territory of France was in- 
vaded in 1914. We might well have given our voice to the 
liberty of the world when Serbia was invaded in the same 
year. We might even have given utterance to the nobility of 
` American soul and the loftiness of our intent when Belgium 
was Violated without cause and without notice. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, two reasons impel me to take the 
floor for u moment. 

First, when the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. HAR- 
DING] occupied the attention of the Senate, he, in substance and 
effect, made this statement: 

I could, if I would, recite facts that would startle the 100,000,000 
American people. 

He subsequently repeated substantially the same assertion, 
whereupon I challenged the Senator to make a specific statement 
of the matter referred to in his charge. That constitutes my 
first reason for rising. The Senator-did not make the specific 
statement. 

My second reason is that the Senator's excuse for not making 
the specific statement was couched essentially in this language: 

If T had the remarks of the Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Missour! made in executive session, I could startle the country. 

The two statements, taken together, amount to a declaration 
to the country that in the executive sessions of the Senate the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and the Senator from Mis- 
sourt, my poor self, made charges against the Government 
which furnished the foundation for the Senator’s charge just 
made, and that if he could but disclose the matter to which we 
thus gave origin he could startle the country. 

Mr. President, I hold that it is not only the privilege but it is 
the duty of every Member of Congress, though he be as great as 
the Senator from Ohio or as humble as myself, always to speak 
in this forum his honest judgment and vote as his conscience 
and judgment may dictate. I have claimed the right to exercise 
and express my judgment and to criticize any measure proposed, 
That right I concede to others. But the advancement of argu- 
ments against a pending bill is a very different thing from an 
assault upon the motives of the author. And now, since I have 
taken the floor, there has been handed to me the exact lan- 
guage empioyed by the Senator from Ohio, in the form of a 
transcript of his remarks, and I want at this time to put them 
into the Recorp again, because I do not want to misquote the 
Senator. I now quote: j 

I do not want to bring the partisan question up, but I do want to 
renew, Mr. President, this serious and solemn statement at this time, 
that there are those in this Chamber who are day after day putting 
aside their partisen 1 because they have the information, which 
might be expressed calls for investigation, which would disturb the 
confidence of the American people of this day in the conduct of the 
war. 

Mr. President, the Senntor can not shift the responsibility 
of that statement to any utterance made by the Senator from 
Illinois or by myself in executive session. I affirm it to be the 
fact that neither the Senator from Illinois nor myself in ex- 
ecutive session in any manner or degree charged that there 
was misconduct in the conduct of the war, or charged that 
there was anything in the conduct of the war calling for in- 
vestigation. No such charge was made, and every Senator 
now here who was then present will bear witness to the truth 
of that which I say. Manifestly, the attempt to shift the re- 
sponsibility occurred to the Senator after he had been chal- 
lenged to make good his statement. He did make the statement 
that I have read, and he did twice reiterate it; and it amounts 
to nothing more or less than the assertion that there is some 
matter connected with the conduct of this war of so unholy or 
so infamous a nature that its disclosure would startle the 100,- 
090.099 loyal citizens of this Republic. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I demand here and now either that the Senator 
from Ohio—to whom I am about to yield for an interruption— 
shall state these facts, or that he shall retract his statement. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri now yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I now yield for the purpose indicated. 

Mr. HARDING. I am not so greatly concerned by the de- 
mand of the Senator from Missouri as I am for a becoming 
understanding of my statement. 


I do not understand, Mr. President—and I want the Senator 
from Missouri to note this statement—that a condition of un- 
preparedness, for example, involves anything unholy, and I 
will not allow the Senator from Missouri or the Senator from 
Illinois, on neither of whom have I sought to place the responsi- 
bility, to so construe my statement. I only alluded to their 
criticisms in secret session as an indication of the lack of 
satisfaction, if you please, as to the trend of developing events 
in these difficult times. F 

I have in mind, so far as I am myself concerned, matters 
relating to the unpreparedness of this country for the part we 
have assumed, and I do not construe that to be anything dis- 
honorable nor anything of a scandalous nature. If I had had 
that in mind, I should not have even made the allusion. I do 
repeat the previous statement, that I have too much regard for 
the present state of public mind to be drawn into a statement 
of specific details. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am glad to find that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is modifying his remarks, because I am not 
concerned here to-day in any advantage to be gained in a 
verbal fencing match. This is too serious a matter. It was 
started by the Senator from Illinois undoubtedly with the de- 
sire to inject a little satirical humor into a situation created 
by the Senator from Ohio, and it was carried through by the 
Senator from Illinois very much in that spirit, although he 
said some matter of quite serious substance. 

What I want to eternally stamp out now is the insinuation 
that may to-morrow constitute the headlines of many news- 
papers, that there is some hidden and mysterious iniquity con- 
nected with the conduct of the war so infamous and vile that 
its exposure would startle the American people. Now the Sen- 
ator tells us that what he referred to in fact was our state of 
unpreparedness. If that is all the Senator had in mind, I 
question whether he can state our condition of unpreparedness 
more vigorously than it has been announced a thousand times 
by a thousand mouths and ten thousand times by as many pens. 

There is nothing in our condition of unpreparedness that will 
startle the American people more than they have already been 
startled. There is nothing new in that; and so I beg the gen- 
tlemen of the press, when they send the Senator's charge to 
the country, to say that the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
meant nothing more than that “we are not as well prepared 
as we ought to be.” If the statement goes forth in that form 
it will do no harm. 

But I can not understand the utterance to have been made in 
that light. The statement now is that what the Senator meant 
was that we were not sufficiently prepared. If that fact were 
emphasized to the American people the tendency would be to 
make them buy more bonds and buy still more bonds in order 
that we might become prepared. ‘That, indeed, has been the 
cry the Secretary of the Treasury has been setting up as he 
goes over the country, and if he is subject to any ‘criticism it 
has seemed to me it has been because he has, perhaps, ruther 
overdrawn the case. But the Senator's statement, now, I want 
to read in full, because I now have it. I think, as I read it, 
that it will be clear that instead of the Senator's meaning to 
refer to our state of unpreparedness, he meant something en- 
tirely different; or if he did not, he was singularly unfortunate 
inua method of expression. 

read: 


We are committed to the practice of never saying 2 about an 
interview with ladies, collectively or individually, and I can neither 
boast nor reveal. } dislike to discuss a rather vagrant remark relating 
to the bond issue, which remark became a public utterance, though it 
was not so intended; but since it has been brought to the floor of the 

= I have no hesitancy whatever in reaffirming it in my official 
capa 2 

Save believed the liberty-bond campaign hysterical and unseemly, 
I bave not wished to hinder it. I have only wished that I might make 
the conditions which would have made this seemingly hysterical cam- 
paign unnecessary, and I am hesitant to say on the floor of the Scnate 
why it is so. : 7 

Of course, if the Senator had succeeded in his ambition he 
would have been in a position to have made “the conditions 
which would have made this seemingly hysterical campaign 
unnecessary,” and I have no doubt the country would have been 
safe, the world at peace, the war over, and democracy trium- 
phant around the earth. 

But I read on, in order to give you the context: 

Mr. President, in normal times I am a partisan. In times like 
these I am hesitant to express my n impressions. If I were of 
a mind to do so, I could stand upon this floor to-day with criticisms 
well founded and substantiated by facts which would prove a sensa- 
tion to the hundred millions of Americans who are on the anxious 
seat to-day ; and since the question has been raised, and some justifica- 
tion seems necessary, I say to you that America, with an ability to 
buy seventeen billions of bonds on any day, is reluctant to buy because 
of its lack of confidence in the present administration. If some one 
could stand here and gi te assurance to the United States of 
financing this war in the way of 


ve 
America concerning the plans for 
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taxation, there would not be five days of delay in providing for an 
over-subscription of the liberty-bond issue. 

I have not meant to be ugly in my. reference to the hysteria. Thero 
‘or the use of that word over a little un- 


is very eminent authority 
seemly excitement— 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, the plain purport of that RE is that if 
the people knew what was going on, if there was an investiga- 
tion to bring the facts before the people, the confidence of the 
American people would be utterly shocked, and that to-day, 
even without such disclosure, the people have so little confi- 
dence in the administration that while they can pay out easily 
$17,000,000,000 to buy that many bonds in five days, they hesi- 
tate about buying two billions. And now the whole statement, 
since the Senator has expounded its meaning, dwindles down to 
this, “that we are not as well prepared as we ought to be,” 
and that if that fact were known it would scare the people of 
the United States into not buying any bonds! Such is the con- 
elusion the Senator draws. Whereas the more the people were 
frightened over a state of unpreparedness the more bonds they 
would buy. But now that the Senator has withdrawn the real 
sting of his remark, I have no further interest in it. 

The Senator also states that he did not undertake to quote the 
Senator from Illinois or myself as authority for his startling 
charges, That question is therefore satisfactorily disposed of. 

I only want to refer to ene further remark. He said, in sub- 
stance: 


I could wish that the devotion of the American people to their Goy- 
ee were as great as that of the German people to their Father- 


By which the Senator must have meant that the people of the 
United States do not love this Government of freedom as well 
as the people of Germany love their Government of autocracy ; 
that we do not so much esteem our liberty as they do love their 
chains; that this great country, over the destiny of which the 
Senator was ambitious to preside as Chief Executive, is com- 
posed of people so base that they do not love the blood-stained 
banner of America as well as the German loves the scepter of 


his master. That is the charge the Senator brings against the 
American people. 
Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. HARDING. Since the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
souri are directed to me in the main, I hope he will do me the 
eredit and justice to omit any statement of my ambition to serve 
this country in any more distinguished eapacity than that which 
I now occupy, because I should like it said, since this question 
has been raised, that I think too well of my country to wish one 
of such incapacity in so exalted a position. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the humility of the Senator doth 
most become him. [Laughter.] 

I want to say just a word about the patriotism of the Amer- 
ican people. It does not require encomium or eulogy, and yet I 
think it proper to say just this much—that in the population 
of 104,000,000 people there is probably not as much disloyalty 
as there is in a single ward of a single European city. There 
is not in the United States of America to-day any disloyalty 
among ker native-born people save as you may find it mani- 
fested by the occasional individual who belongs in faet to the 
criminal class. For just as you will in the best of communi- 
ties find here and there a degenerate wretch who makes war on 
society by theft or murder so you will discover a very few 
among many millions whose criminal instincts manifest them- 
selves by acts of disloyalty. In both cases the culprits belong 
distinctly to the criminal class. Neither have we in this coun- 
try among our foreign-born population any considerable ele- 
ment of disloyalty. I undertake to make the statement that in 
all the history of the world there never has been furnished such 
a picture of loyalty as when more than 10,000,000 men stepped 
forward on the day before yesterday and wrote their names 
upon a list which cowards would have regarded as a death list, 
but which these brave Americans looked upon as a roll of 
honor. Without hesitation, without disturbance, without mur- 
mur, from Atlantic to Pacific, from Canada to Mexico, the re- 
sponse was universal. Men bore away their registration cards 
and exhibited them with pride to their families and to their 
friends. 

Patriotism—is it lacking here? I objected to the draft be- 
cause I thought the draft was unnecessary; yet I say now 
the response to the draft without complaint is perhaps a higher 
evidence of patriotic love of country than would have been a 
general answer to a volunteer call. I now declare that our 


men would have come without any mandate of the law. Coming 
as they have, so willingly, so generously, I do not propose to 
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sit silent when their love of country is compared unfaverably 
with that of the unfortunate subjects of despots, inany of whom 
entered the army to escape the prison or the scaffold. I do not 
propose to hear without protest the patriotism of my country- 
men impugned, while the love of the German and Austrian 
for Kaiser and Emperor is exalted. I tell yeu, sirs, that when 
once the iron arms of those imperial rulers have grown a bit 
more enfeebled, when the people of the central powers shall 
have suffered a little more, when hunger shall gnaw at their 
vitals and courage shall be born of despair, revolution will 
show its fearful countenance and the torch of treason will blaze 
in the hands of a maddened populace. But if fortune should go 
against us, if our allies should be swept back and their lines 
broken, if their ships should be sunk upon the sea, if the worst 
should come to the worst, if Germany, a thousand times 
stronger than she is, were to stand upon our shores, with her 
mailed millions, I tell the Senator from Ohio that the people 
of this country, though starving, would yet stand in the trenches 
and die for this land of freedom. I tell the Senator from Ohio 
there would be such an exhibition of love of country and of 
devotion to flag as the world had never seen. I tell him that 
above the Stars and Stripes there would look down the shades 
of Washington, of Jackson, of Lincoln, of all our immortal dead, 
and that around the standard would be grouped a people willing 
to fight and die for human liberty. A people who do not answer 
to a master’s lash and who prefer death to a master’s chains, 
When any man says on the floor of the United States Senate 
that the American people would do well to take a lesson in 
patriotism from the serfs who are driven to the battle line by 
their Teutonic masters, I nay he slanders the country he rep- 
resents. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask that the report on the 
pending bill, together with the bill, without reading, be printed 
in the Recorp in the ordinary type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill and the report referred to are as follows: 


“A bill (S. 2856) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes: 

“Be it enacted, ctc., That on and after the approval of this act any 
person or persons who shall, during the war with Germany, know- 
ingly and willfully, by physical force, threats, or intimidation. ob- 
struct or retard, or nid in obstructing or retarding, the orderly con- 
duct or movement in the United States of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or the orderly make-up or movement or disposition of any 
train, or the movement or disposition of any locomotive, car, or 
other vehicle on any railroad in the United States engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and for every such offense shall be punishable by a 
fine of not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment for not exceeding 
six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized, whenever 
in his judgment the public interest requires, to employ the armed 
forces of the United States to prevent any such obstruction or 
retardation of the passage of the mail. or of the orderly con- 
duct or movement of interstate or foreign commerce in any part 
of the United States, or of any train, locomotive, car. or other 
vehicle upon any railroad in the United States engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, 

“Sec. 2. That during the continuance of the war in which the 
United States is now engaged the President is authorized. when- 
ever in his judgment such action is necessary to the public 
security and defense, to direct that certain kinds of traffic or 
particular shipments, as may be determined by him, shall have 
preference or priority in transportation by any common carriers 
by railroad or water, under such arrangements, rules, and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe. He may give these directions at 
and for such times as he may determine, and may modify, 
change. suspend, or annul them, and for any such purpose he is 
hereby authorized to issue orders direct, or through such person 
or persons as he may designate for the purpose, Officials of 
the United States, when so designated, shall receive no compen- 
sation for their services rendered hereunder. Persons not in the 
employ of the United States so designated shall receive such com- 
pensation as the President may fix. Suitable offices may be 
rented and all necessary expenses, including compeusation of 
persons so designated, shall be paid as directed by the President 
out of funds which may have been or may be provided to meet 
expenditures for the national security and defense. All such 
common carriers are hereby directed and required to establish 
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forthwith, and to maintain continuously in the city of Wash- 
ington, during the period of the war, an agency by a committee 
of railroad officers or otherwise fully empowered by such car- 
riers to receive on behalf of all the carriers notice and service 
of such orders and directions, and to arrange for the prompt 
compliance therewith by such carriers. And it shall be the duty 
of any and all the officers, agents, or employees of such carriers 
by railroad or water to obey strictly and conform promptly to 
such orders, and failure knowingly and willfully to comply 
therewith, or to do or perform whatever is necessary to the 
prompt execution of such order. shall render such officers, agents, 
or employees zuilty of a misdemeanor, and any such officer, agent, 
or employee shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than 85.000. 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his 
judgment it becomes necessary in order to expedite transporta- 
tion and to do justice between carriers, to enter into agreements 
with two or more carriers looking to a proper division of earn- 
ings for a time to be specified and upon kinds of traffic to be 
prescribed. For the transportation of persons or property in 
carrying out the orders and directions of the President the law- 
fully established tariffs shall apply unless otherwise fixed by law; 
for the transportation of troops in carrying out the orders and 
directions of the President reasonable rates shall be fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and if the transportation be 
for the Government of the United States, it shall be paid for 
currently or monthly by the Secretary of the Treasury out of 
any funds not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That if by 
reason of giving preference or priority in transportation under 
an order or direction authorized hereunder, or by reason of 
disarrangement of traffic caused by giving such preference or 
priority, any carrier shall suffer injury or damage, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall, upon application by the carrier and 
upon notice to the Attorney General of the United States, and 
after due hearing, determine the amount thereof, which amount 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of any funds 
in his hands not otherwise appropriated: Provided further, That 
no application for any such damage or injury shall be presented 
to the commission after six months from the expiration of the 
order of preference or priority. In making such determination 
the commission shall have due regard for the terms of any acts 
of land grant or contract existing between any such carrier 
and the United States, and for the purpose of any such inquiry 
and determination the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby vested with all the powers which it now has or may he 
authorized by law to exercise in investigating and ascertaining 
the justness and reasonableness of rates or charges. Any such 
findings of the commission shall be subject to review on the 
merits by a bill in equity, filed either by the Government or by 
the carrier in a court of competent jurisdiction, with right of 
appeal as in other equity cases. The final order or decree shall 
be certfied by the court to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which shall enter the same as its own order. Any carrier com- 


plying with any such order or direction herein authorized shall 


be exempt from any and all provisions in existing law imposing 
-Civil or criminal pains, penalties, obligations, or liabilities upon 
carriers on account of any such action.” 


[S. Rept. No. 48, 65th Cong., Ist sess.] 


Mr. NREwIAN DS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
submitted the following report: 

“The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate commerce, 
as amended, and for other purposes, having considered the same, 
report thereon with recommendation that it pass. 

“The bill as reported consists of two sections. one forbidding 
the obstruction or retardation of the orderly movement of trains 
in interstate transportation, and the other giving the President 
power, whenever necessary for the public safety and defense, to 
direct that certain kinds of traffic or particular shipments shall 
have preference or priority in transportation under such rules 
as he may prescribe. 

“Tt compels also the common carriers to maintain continu- 
ously at Washington an agency by a committee of railroad 
officers to receive, on behalf of the carriers, notice and service 
of the orders of the President, and compelling the carriers, 
under penalties, to obey such orders. 

“Provision is also made for the fixing of reasonable rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the transportation of 
troops. 

“The bill also provides for the determination by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of any injury or damage caused 
by the preferential orders made by the President. 

“The provisions regarding the priorities in transportation 
have been drawn upon the earnest suggestion of the President 
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contained in a letter to the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

“The necessity for such legislation is most -clearly shown by- 
Mr. Daniel Willard, chairman of the committee on transporta- 
tion of the advisory commission of the Council of National De- 
dense. in a letter to the chairman of your committee, which letter, 
together with the speech of Mr. Howard Elliott, and the article 
by Mr. W. M. Acworth, entitled ‘ English railways under war 
conditions,’ in the Outlook of May 16, 1917, to which Mr. Willard 
refers, is made a part of this report.” N 

“ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THE 
“ COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, ~ 
“ Washington. 
“Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


“My Dear Sm: Referring to our brief discussion the other 
day concerning the necessity for a priority commission to deal 
with transportation matters: 

“I am not certain that I made the situation entirely clear, 
and for that reason I am writing this letter. While the rail- 
roads of the country, as shown by their monthly reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are handling a greater volume 
of business than was ever handled at any previous time, they 
are not able to handle all of the business offered. This is due 
to the abnormal conditions growing out of the European war 
and other matters related thereto; and inasmuch as there is 
more business to be handled than the railroads are able to 
handle, it becomes necessary in the public interest to decide 
what particular character of shipments shall be given priority 
of movement. This, I repeat, is necessary in the public interest; 
it is not at all necessary from the standpoint of the railroads. 

“As you may perhaps know, there was held in this city on 
April 11 a conference of railroad executive officers, at which 
practically all of the important systems in the United States 
were represented, either directly or by proxy, and as a result 
of that conference an agreement was entered into by all of the 
carriers which resulted in the appointment of a committee of 
five railroad presidents, to which committee was given full 
authority over all transportation questions on all of the rail- 
roads in the United States, and the entire railroad milenge— 
approximately 262,000 miles—is to all intents and purposes at 
the present time being operated as a single system, directed by 
the executive committee sitting in this city. 

“The situation so created is not unlike the one in England 
with regard to the railroads, except that in England at the be- 
ginning of the war the Government appointed_a committee made 
up of railway officers to control the operation of the railroads 
and at the same time guaranteed that, during the continuation 
of the arrangement, the stockholders of the properties involved 
should receive the same rate of dividend that they had received 
for a certain specified length of time in the past. I do not 
recall now the exact period of time. 

“In this country, in response to a request made by the 
Council of National Defense, the railroads voluntarily selected 
a committee for the purpose of accomplishing the same result 
as was brought about in England, but in this country it must 
be remembered that the action, although requested by the Gov- 
ernment, was taken voluntarily by the railroads and without 
any guarantee whatever concerning future income. 

“One of the most important functions of the executive com- 
mittee sitting here in Washington is to procure prompt and 
adequate transportation of those commodities essential to the 
welfare and defense of the Nation, and although they have no 
authority under the law to give preferential treatment to ship- 
ments of one king over another, it is so clearly in the public 
interest that certain matters should be given priority of move- 
ment that the committee has so far not hesitated to take action 
when it seemed necessary or desirable to do so. For instance, 
it has seemed desirable, if not necessary, that coal should be 
kept moving in such quantities as to provide not only for the 
requirements of the railroads, but also for the public-utility 
power plants, and for the various industries, particularly those 
engaged in making munitions for our allies, and providing mate- 
rial necessary for the construction of ships. It has also seemed 
desirable, if not necessary, that seeds, fertilizers, and agricul- 
tural impiements needed during the planting season just closed 
should be moved promptly and in sufficient quantity, and I 
think generally all of the commodities above referred to have 
been moved as needed. As a result of this, however, certain 
other commodities have not been moved as promptly as desired, 
but so far, those shippers whose freight has not been moved for 
the reason above mentioned, have accepted the situation with 
very little protest after the facts were explained to them. As 


time goes on, however, and industrial activity becomes even 
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grenter thun it is at present, the amount of freight offered 
will be grenter than it is at present, and there ought to be 
provided by law a small commission—I should say not less than 
three men or more than five—to consider and pass upon aae 
tious concerning priority of transportation. 

“As chairman of the committee on transportation of the aa 


‘yisory commission, I brought this matter to the attention of | 


the Council of National Defense a month or six weeks ago and 
endeavored to show the necessity for such a commission. 1 
urged the formation of the committee at that time and I urge 
it now, because I think it is essential in the public interest. I 
may perhaps be permitted to repeat what I have already said, 
that it is not a matter in which the railroads are particularly 
interested. It is, however, a matter of vital interest to the 
public. 
* “I am taking the liberty of attaching hereto, for your infor- 
mation, thinking that you might not have seen it, copy of an 
address delivered by Mr. Howard Elliott a short time since 
before the Editorial Conference of Business Papers in this city. 
Mr. Elliott, as you may perhaps know, is a member of the com- 
mittee/of railroad executives sitting here in Washington. I am 
_ also inclosing a copy of the Outlook of May 16 which contains a 
-paper by Mr, Acworth, of England, in which he explains rather 
clearly, I think, the English situation concerning the railroads. 
I believe you will find both of the papers above referred to 
interesting and enlightening, as they bear directly upon the 
particular subject in mind. 
“Tf there is any further information that I can give you con- 
cerning this matter, I shall be glad to do so. 
“Very truly, yours, 
“D. WILLARD.” 


BrEEcCH or Hon. 1 ELLIOTT, MEMBER or THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE oF THE CoUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


(Before the Editorial Conference of Business Papers of the United | 
States of America, at the New Willard Hotel, May 25, 1917.) 

“Gentlemen, your chairman desires me to give you a very 
brief biography ‘of myself. It was only yesterday morning that 
I was asked to take Mr. Harrison's place here. 

“I have been in the transportation business 37 years on the 
5th of next July—23 years with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, 10 years as president of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and practically 4 years as president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, which position I laid down 
a short time ago, after trying to -pilot that company through 
rather a stormy period, and I still retain an advisory connec- 
tion with the company and am helping them to get out of their 
wilderness, and hope that ‘they will. 

“T have also been asked to serve, and am serving, as a mem- 
ber of what is known as the Railroad War Board, and I rather 
welcome this opportunity to meet a conference of this character 
and tọ tell you something of what we, in the transportation 
world, are trying to do, 

N notice that your program contains the words, which I 
presume are your platform, *To promote more effective use of 

the business-energies of the country by a closer cooperation of 
` the business press with the Government.’ 

“That is a very good platform indeed. We in the railroad 
world would like to have yon go further and to have the cooper- 
ation of the business press with the railroads of the United 
States, because without help from all kinds of people and ail 
kinds of institutions it is going to be difficult to furnish that 
quantity of transportation during the war period that is essen- 
tial for the winning of the war. 

“ COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ASKS RAILROADS TO ORGANIZE THEIR 
BUSINESS, 

„This committee, of which I was one, grew into being in the 
foliowing way: Some time early in April Secretary Lane intro- 
duced and had passed in the Council of National Defense a 
resolution as follows: 

“ Resolved, That Commissioner Willard be requested to call upon the 
railroads to so organize their business as to lead to the greatest ex- 
pedition in the movement of freight. } 

“As a result of that resolution by the council the chief railway 
executives of the United States met in Washington on April 11, 
and we had n prolonged discussion of the situation. Every man 
knows his own difficulties, although he may at times magnify 
them. We of the railroads sometimes think our friends who 
patronize us magnify them too much. [Laughter.] 
realize, perhaps more than our patrons do, that the 250,000 miles 
of railroad in the United States, trying to serve a population of 
200,000,000 people, had approached the point, even in a time of 
profound pence, when the amount of transportation that we 


could manufacture with our plant was not adequate at all times 
The causes for that we need not 


to the demands of the people. 
discuss here. They have been discussed pro and con for the last 


But we 


25 years. It is the fact that interests us and that interests gen- 
tlemen like yourselves who are representing many kinds of busi- 
ness, and that is of vital interest to the Nation and to our friends 
the allies. 

“ Realizing that it was difficult for the raflroads to carry the 
peak load at all times and to be in readiness to serve and to 
meet every demand, we were glad to have this call to come to 
Washington and confer and see what we could do, 

* ACTION TAKEN BY RATLROADS, 


“After conference and deliberation and after a very inspiring 
address from Secretary Lane, we passed this resolution, which 
is our platform: 


“Resolved, That the anag of the United States, acting thron 
their chief executive officers oe and wa 8 coast SHS OT ; 
a high sense o r opportunity t grea service to their 
country in the present national crisis, eh hereby pledge themselves, with 
the Government of the United States, with sos governments of the sev- 
eral States, and one with another, that d cir the present war they 
will coordinate their operations in a 3 8 system, mer, 
ing during such period all their merely individual and competitive activi- 
ties in the effort to produce a mum of national transportation 
efficiency. To this end they hereby agree to create an organization 
which shall have general authority to formulate in detail and from 
time to time a policy of operation of all or any of the railways, which 
pron when and ns announced by such temporary organizations, shall 

accepted and earnestly made effective by the several managements 
of the individual railroad companies here represented. 


That platform has been subscribed to by practically all of the 
railroads of the United States, and in most cases indorsed and 
approved by the boards of directors. It is a patriotic move on 
the part of the railroads, their owners, their officers, and their 
employees, to do the very best they can with the plant at their 
disposal. ` 

“ In order to give effect to that platform n committee of some 
27 was appointed, and from the committee of 27 a committee of 
5, covered by this statement : 


“That the railways agree to the direction of the executive committee 
of five in all matters to which its authority extends, as expressed in 
and that the general secretary of the American Railway Association be 
the resolution heretofore adopted, and to which we hereby subscribe, 
instructed to secure the execution by signature of all American railways. 


“CREATION OF SUBORDINATE COMMITTEES TO COOPERATE WITH WAR 
DEPARTMENT, 

In addition to creating the main committee of five, consisting 
of Mr, Harrison, as chairman; Mr. Holden, of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; Mr. Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific; 
Mr. Rea, of the Pennsylvania; and myself; subordinate com- 
mittees reporting to us were created coexistent with the military 
departments of the Government, as follows: The Northeastern 
Department with headquarters at Boston, the Southeastern De- 
partment, the Central Department with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, the Southern Department with headquarters in Louisiana, 
the Western Department with headquarters at San Francisce, 
and the Eastern Department with headquarters in New York, 
so that there would be a piece of machinery to deal with ench 
departmental commander of the Government. In addition to 
that there were special subcommittees appointed to take up ihe 
following general subjects: 

“A commission on car service, composed of seven of the most 
experienced car men in the United States; a committee on mili- 
tary equipment standards, composed of the most experienced ex- 
pert mechanical men in the country; a committee on military 
transportation accounting, composed of the most experienced 
accounting men we have; a committee on military passenger 
tariffs, composed of the most experienced passenger men; a com- 
mittee on military freight tariffs, composed of the most experi- 
enced men familiar with the freight business; and, more re- 
cently, a committee on express, made up of the vice presidents 
of the various express companies, 

“Then we arranged to appoint general agents at all of the 
military headquarters, permanently attached there, with no other 
duties than to work with the military officers, and also general 
agents at mobilizing points. There are some 56 points in all, 
with 112 men. 

- “WASHINGTON OFFICE, 

“The Washington organization, with headquarters here, bas 
in it 16 experienced railway officers, including the 5 executives. 
who are the head committee, and 11 others who are permanently 
here, 69 general employees, and 18 inspectors who travel about 
the country and bring in information. 

“Tn addition to that, in order to do the very best we could to 
get close to the local situation at every place, and ‘to meet, as 
fast as we could, the difficulties of each given situation under 
this commission on car service, which is the most important of 
the committees, some 23 subcommittees were formed at places 
all over the United States—Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Memphis, New Orleans, and everywhere—so 
there would be a piece of machinery in each State and several 
in some of the States that could cooperate closely with the ship- 
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ping and traveling public as well as with the military authori- 
ties. 

“Each one of these committees has as chairman an experi- 
enced officer of a railroad, and on his committee are repre- 
sentatives of all of the railroads at the point in question. 

“ MACHINERY NOW AT WORK. 


“All of this machinery is now at work and is being rapidly 
coordinated, so that as little lost motion as possible is had after 
stx weeks of work. It is a very expensive piece of machinery. 

“COST TO THE RAILROADS. 


“Our estimates are that, not counting the salaries of the offi- 
cers, who are devoting a very large amount of their time to this 
national work and carrying on, as well as they may, their regu- 
lar activities as railroad officers, that the American railways 
are going to contribute, dividing the expense pro rata, about 
$500,000 a year to this special work. And we are glad to do 
it. We are not stating that to ask for commendation, but 
merely to show you the extent to which we are trying to go in 
helping our Government and our allies in this very terrible 
crisis. 

“Now, no doubt, you would like to know what we are really 
trying to do and how we giye effect to the platform which I 
have read to you. 

“ RELATIONS WITH COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


“We have a relation to the Council of National Defenses be- 
cause we received our appointment at the instance of Secretary 
Lane, and we work with the council in the closest possible way. 
In fact, I believe we are designated a cooperative committee. 
Tt is our hope and our belief that we can work in the closest 
possible way, because on our committee sits Mr. Willard, of 
the advisory council, who is a member of our committee ex 
officio, but without vote, who brings to us suggestions from the 
Council of National Defense and takes from us suggestions 
to them. We are working very closely together. 

“ RELATIONS WITH INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Then, we are trying to have, and I think we are succeeding 
in having, very close and satisfactory relations with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that great body that directs so 
many of the activities of the American railways, because on 
our board sits Mr, Edgar E. Clark, a member of the commission, 
without a vote, but whose counsel and whose experience are of 
tremendous value to us in our deliberations, Our ambition is 
to so coordinate and arrange this enormous piece of machinery, 
this 250,000 miles of railroad, so that we can make it of the 
highest service to the Nation at this time, which is a time so 
serious and so critical and which, my observation leads me to 
believe, is more serious and more critical than people realize 
who have not had the privilege of spending a few weeks in 
Washington, the city upon which the eyes of the world very 
properly now turn. 

s “ACTION OF RAILROADS VOLUNTARY. 

„While we are doing all those things, and trying to make this 
great piece of machinery as effective as we can, I want to call 
your attention to the fact that our mandate and our commis- 
sion has come to us through a voluntary act of the owners of 
these 250,000 miles of railroad, through their boards of direc- 
tors, representing the owners, and that we are trustees for 
these enormous interests, and in trying to do our full duty to 
the Nation we must pay due regard also to the trust imposed 
upon us to handle these 250,000 miles of railroad with some 
regard to the interest of the million and a half security owners, 
and possibly 2,000,000 employees who, with their families, rep- 
resent nearly one-sixth of the population of the United States. 
And we believe because of the cooperative spirit displayed by 
everyone with whom we have come in contact, that as we work 
along, one step after another, we can obtain a greater efficiency 
out of these railroads than has been obtained before; that we 
can do the things that the Government wants us to do; that 
we can do the things that the allies want us to do; and we can 
do the things that business wants us to do and still safeguard 
the general health of this great piece of machinery which must 
go on forever, after the war is over, to serve the public. 

“FIRST ACTION OF COMMITTEE. 

“ One of the first things we did was to put out what we called 
our efficiency circular. I will not burden you with the details 
of it because you no doubt have seen it, but it was an earnest 
appeal to officers, to men, to the public, and to those who use the 
railroads, to help and cooperate in every yay possible to make 
a greater use of the existing American railway plant. As I 


have just said, this plant is inadequate in some directions for 


reasons that need not here be discussed, and it is essential to 
make every car, every engine, every track, every freight house, 
and every appliance do a little more work, if we can possibly 
arrange it, and to do that we must have the highest cooperation 


between the railroad owner, the railway employee, and the rail- 
road users. ; 

“This circular was put out to try to stimulate that idea. 

* “ WEEKLY REPORT TO COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

“Then we make a report once a week to the National Council 
of Defense to show them what we have been doing or trying 
to do, so that they may be advised and may make suggestions 
to us. Our report of May 18 covers some 18 subjects, only a 
small part of the numerous subjects that our committee has 
considered, and we have been practically in continuous session 
here in Washington since April 23. trying to go home to our 
places of residence and to our railroad headquarters on Sutur- 
days and Sundays to keep in touch with the detail of the prop- 
erties that employ us. 

“ MOVEMENT OF COAL, 


“But we have taken up many subjects. One of the first and 
most important was to try to help move a greater quantity of 
fuel, which must be moved if the manifold activities of the 
United States are to go on and we are to make the things that 
we need and that the allies need; and, as a corollary, to bring 
down the greatest quantity of iron ore from the upper lake ports, 
so that the factories can make the steel and iron. A great deal 
of work has been done upon that, and we are beginning to see 
the fruits of it. 

“ COMMITTEE OF RAILROAD EXPERTS TO RUSSIA, 

“We have modified the so-called car-service rules, and we 
think there is a more fluid movement of such equipment as 
exists. We, at the suggestion of the council, obtained and turned 
over to the Government five trained railroad officers, who were 
commissioned to go to Russia to see what they could do to 
help the Trans-Siberian Railroad to move the freight piled up 
at Vladivostok toward the Russian front. 

“ NINE REGIMENTS OF RAILROAD MEN RAISED FOR FRANCE 

“We also at the request of the council, and partly at the 
request of the French delegation, are arranging to obtain about 
nine regiments of trained railway officers and trained railway 
employees to help the English and French people carry on their 
railroad activities principally in France, where, as you know, 
the man power is strained to the limit. We brought about, 
through Mr. Peabody, of Chicago, an experienced coal owner 
and dealer, and with the cooperation of our committee and of 
the lake carriers and the ore carriers, a pooling of coal, so that 
when it comes to the lower lake ports there will be a minimum 
amount of delay in putting the coal into the boats, releasing 
the cars promptly, and getting the boats forward promptly. 

“I will not burden you with all of these details, but will just 
mention a few to show what we have tried to do. We have had 
numerous interviews—interviews with the French delegation, 
interviews with the English delegation, and interviews with Mr. 
Hoover—to try to get a better method of coordinating the move- 
ment of food products, and I want to say that all of those things 
are coming along. i 

“As is often the case with large movements, it seems at times 
as if the movement was very slow, but we really feel that we 
have made progress and that our work is beginning to tell. I 
know the spirit is there to make it tell. 

“We have been called upon—and have gladly responded—by 
Members of the House and Members of the Senate, both indi- 
vidually and by committees, to tell them something of the situa- 
tion and of the problems with which we are dealing and the 
difficulties that we meet in trying to solve our particular prob- 
lem, which is really the problem of the whole country, because 
unless we can get this maximum efficiency out of the railroads 
you can readily see it will delay bringing to a conclusion the 
preparation for this war. 

“MEETING WITH STATE RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS, 

“There is another thing we have done which is of importance. 
We have had a meeting with a group of State railroad commis- 
sioners, and have explained our position to them and our desire 
to work in a cooperative spirit with them. 

“ CAR-SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

“T can not emphasize too much the importance of this so-called 
car-service commission, because that is the working arm of our 
committee. You represent business, and you know from the 
daily press about the so-called car shortage; you know about the 
congestion, and so forth, and through the car-service commission 
we are trying to remove some of these defects. That commis- 
sion makes a report to us once a week. They sit six days in the 
week and many evenings; they meet countless people with com- 
plaints, and they try to handle them as best they can, Their 


report for one week, for example, consists of 12 pages of closely 
written typewritten matter, on some 23 subjects. In addition 
they have had numerous interviews with our committee, so that 
we can try to work things out together. 
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can SHORTAGE, 

“Now, then, this so-called car shortage perhaps is a misnomer. 
It is not a misnomer in the sense that the interests that you 
represent, when they sometimes wish to ship something and 
there is no car in which to ship it, but it is a misnomer in that 
the failure to have the car there is due not so much to the non- 
existence of a great number of cars as to the fact that the rail- 
road system is somewhat overtaxed as a whole because of lack 
of terminals, lack of sidings, lack of modern appliances on some 
of the railroads, and lack of modern appliances by shippers and 
receivers of freight in some places, so that the maximum use of 
the car is not obtained. Those appliances are being added to 
more or less by the railroads all the time. They have not been 
added to to the extent to which they should have been in the last 
5 or 10 years. Those of us who have been in the railroad busi- 
ness n long time have preached for years that the country, for 
its own interests, ought to permit us to spend at least a billion 
dollars a year in new additions to our plant. The company has 
not permitted us to spend a billion dollars, and our plant is not 
all that it should be. But with respect to the so-called car short- 
age, on May 1 there was, according to the record, a so-called 
shortage of 150,000 cars. In round numbers there are two and 
a half million cars in the United States. If, by a little better 
loading by the shipper, a little better unloading by the shipper, 
n little better movement by the railroad, and a little more alert 
work by every man in the railroads, from the president down 
to the water boy, each car was used a little better, it would not 
take very long to get that 150,000 cars out of the 2,500,000 cars. 
it is about three-quarters of 1 per cent. 

“NEW EQUIPMENT LAST 18 MONTHS. 

“The railroads, in spite of their difficulties about finance, 
have done a good deal in the last 18 months to try to add to 
their cars and engines. For example, there have been placed in 
service since November 1, 1916, 989 engines and 44,063 cars. 
There are now under order as of ‘April 1, 2,209 engines and 
104,917 cars. Those engines and those cars we hope will be 
received between now and the ist of January. If so, since the 
1st of November last anc by the ist of January next there will 
have been introduced 148.280 cars into the service, with an 
average capacity of over 50 tons, and 8,188 engines, with an 
average tractive power of 54,000 pounds, which is very much 
above the average of the engines of the United States. But in 
spite of all this, I feel, and our committee feels, and I think we 
must admit, that if the war goes on, as we fear it will, the total 
amount of transportation that can be muarufactured under the 
existing conditions, when men are called to the colors or sent to 
France, or have to go into other forms of work, thus depleting 
somewhat the railroad service, will not be suficient. 

“ SHORTAGE OF TRANSPORTATION. 

“Iam afraid there may be a shortage of transportation. If 
that time comes, then it is going to be necessary, in the interests 
of the Nation and in the interest of the allies, to use such trans- 
portation as there is for the essential things, as one of your 
speakers called it a few minutes ago, and it is going to be neces- 
sary for the public and ‘or you, who represent the public, to be 
willing to give up the nonessentials. 

“ PREFERENTIAL MOVEMENTS. 

In other words, it is going to be a great deal more impor- 
tant for this country to move food, fuel, and iron and the essen- 
tials of life and manufacturing than it is to move what might 
be called the luxuries, the things that we can get along without 
in this terrible world crisis. We hope that we are going to be 
able to move it all, but I think it is only fair to point out to a 
body of gentlemen like this the facts and to ask your cordial 
support, and when the time comes when we must pick and 
choose that we have your cordial support in any effort we may 
make to move the essentials before the nonessentials. 

“t NECESSITY FOR PRIORITY COMMITTEE. 

“That matter is so important that the Executive and the 
Congress have taken it up, and they have caused to be intro- 
duced in Congress, not at our suggestion, but of their own 
volition, because they see the difficulty, a bill which will em- 
power some agency of the Government, under the direction of 
the President, to say what shall be given up and what must 
move. That bill has been favorably reported by the Senate, 
and I presume is now on its passage. It is essential to the wel- 
fare of the people and for the preservation of this great Ameri- 
can railway system that some such measure be enacted because 
we have courageously started out to do these things that we 
have been asked to do by the council, and yet in doing them we 
must of necessity run across some Federal laws and some State 
laws, and sooner or Inter we will have to stop in our efforts to 
get this maximum efficiency unless as a war measure the Fed- 


eral power says ‘You must do this and you must do that’ with- 
out being subjected to countless damage suits. 
“REVISION OF PASSENGER SCHEDULES. 


“As one step in that direction we have asked the so-called 
group chairmen to call their committees together at their vari- 
ous headquarters throughout the United States to go over most 
carefully the passenger schedules of the country. There is a 
duplication of passenger schedules in certain places, There is 
very luxurious passenger service in some places, and we would 
like to keep it up, but the country can get along without some 
of that if it becomes necessary. We are suggesting that there 
be some changes made in the passenger schedules, not with the 
idea of saving money, not with the idea of failing to serve the 
public, but simply to save man power, fuel, and motive power, 
all of which should be applied to the transportation of 
essentials, 

“ RAILROADS NATIONALIZED AS WAR MEASURE, 

“You gentlemen are all business men, representing great 
business. I am going to ask you to—and I know you want to— 
help in any way you can. I am very glad I have tried to give 
you this brief outline of what we are trying to do, and it occurs 
to me that as you go back to your respecttve homes and write 
in your respective papers you can perhaps give the public a 
clearer idea of this great movement to nationalize the railroads 
of the country as a war measure; you can arouse the public 
to a realization of the difficulties that confront the Nation und 
that confront those of us in the railroad service who are trying 
to serve the Nation, and you can emphasize the Importance of 
the highest speed in every kind of preparation, and particularly 
in this transportation matter. We have the same difticulties 
that other manufacturers have, because we are only manufac- 
turers of transportation, That difficulty is to get all of our 
employees aroused to the seriousness of the situation. I think 
the railway employees are as patriotic as any in the country, 
but they are far removed from the scene of trouble, and they 
do not yet, as a whole, perhaps realize that every man, woman, 
and child in the United States must do the maximum amount of 
work to win this war. A 

“ Gentlemen, you can help in that, because you touch many 
kinds of labor through your different papers, and you can en- 
courage that idea; and you can also encourage the idea that if 
the railroads are to have their maximum efficiency they must 
have the help of every man outside of the railroads in handling 
equipment, and so forth, as well as the help of the men inside 
the railroads. You can help also, if it becomes necessary to 
bring about reductions in service, by the selection of the essen- 
tial business as against the nonessential, to explain that that 
condition must be met with patience and with fortitude, and 
that if we are in this war to win, as we are, everyone must tun- 
tribute something by getting along, perhaps, on a different basis ` 
of life from that to which he has been accustomed in the past 10 
luxurious years. 

“COOPERATION NEEDED. 

“ You can also help to increase the spirit of cooperation be 
tween the railroads and the State and national commissions and 
municipal governments, as a war measure, to relieve the rail- 
roads from the strict regulation that cripples their efficiency. 
Those will come up from time to time. They are being iliş- 
cusseil here now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with governors and others. I refer to measures which were 
thought to be wise when they were passed, but which, uncon- 
sciously, have had the effect of slowing down the operation of 
the railroads. If we have to pick and choose as to transporta- 
tion, you can help by pointing out that unnecessary work, us a 
war measure, had better wait so that we can do the necessary 
work in order to win this war. I think there is a very large 
spirit of cooperation which has been made evident to our com- 
mittee from many sources. We have had what I would term 


*| almost splendid cooperation from some, but that must be con- 


tinued and it must increase if we are to accomplish what the 
country wants and what you want. 

“Mr. Creel spoke about publicity. Most of the modern nil- 
way managers realize the importance of that, and their affairs 
during the past few years have been open books. Most of us 
have what we call a publicity agent; and we realize so much 
the importance of this at this time that we have called a meeting 
of all the publicity men in Washington to try to do the very 
things and sense the situation as explained by Mr. Creel, so 
that we can cooperate with the press throughout the country 
and with the agencies that are trying to win this war and to 
give the actual facts to the public, because we know or believe 
that when the public really understands the facts, when it gets 
down under its skin, then it probably will see the thing as it is - 
and will start in and help. 
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“I firmly believe, in fact no one can have any other feeling. 


that we will win this war, and I think we will all agree that 
we will win it sooner and end this awful struggle that is almost 
ruining civilization sooner if everyone will realize the magnitude 
of the task and will turn in and mobilize and coordinate at once 


the marvelous mun power, the money power, the business or- 
ganization, the press, the manifold industries of this wonderful | 
United States, and apply that mobilized power for the sole and | 


only purpose of supporting our allies and maintaining the high- 
est ideals of humanity and civilization. That is what we of the 
American railways ace trying to do through the platform we 
adopted, and through the committee which has been appointed 
and charged with this very high duty. Thousands of officers 
and men in the railway service are working hard and unselfishly 
on these problems and giving the best that is in them to their 
solution, If you gentlemen will, as I know you will, spread 
abroad the doctrine of highest cooperation, as expressed by 


your last two speakers, there will be countless thousands of 
business men in every walk of life who will continue to do the 


work they have sturted out to do, and new recruits will be ob- 
tained who will turn in and help the Nation without any thought 
of self. This war may drag on longer than any of us think, 
and it will no doubt affect the lives of every one of us, of our 
children, and of our grandchildren. 

“Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for the privilege of 
addressing you.” 

ENGLISH RAILWAYS UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. 
[By W. M. Acworth, special . 7 A in the Outlook of May 

* To the visitor in England at the outbreak of the war the 
sudden and efficient taking of the railways under control by the 
Government was astonishing—that is, if he knew anything about 
it. To most visitors it occurred unnoticed, unknown, so smoothly 
did this almost socialistic operation work. In fact, Englishmen 
themselves knew nothing, or almost nothing, of it at the time. 
In the following account of what the British Government did 
and is doing with the railways there is suggestion for the United 
States. 

“ Our correspondent, Mr. Acworth, appeared for many years 
in railway investigations before parliamentary committees, and 
also before the Railway Commission; has given evidence to 
the House of Commons in England on American railway law 
and practice, and in America before a Senate committee and 
the Hadley Commission on English railway cars and practice. 
He was n member of the Royal Commission on Accidents to 
Railway Servants in 1899, and of the Commission on Irish Rail- 
ways, 1906; also of Government committees on Light Railways, 
1894, and on Accounts and Statistics, 1906; member of the 
Roynl Commission of Inquiry into Railways and Transportation 
in Canada, which has just made its report; designated commis- 
sioner to inquire into railway matters in Rhodesia. He was 
a delegate of the British Government te the International Rail- 
way Congress at Washington in 1905, and at Berne in 1910. 
*He is the author of The Railways of England, The Railways 
and the Trader, Elements of Railway Economics, and of many 
articles on railway matters in the London Times, the Quarterly, 
the Edinburgh Review, the Nineteenth Century, the Economist, 
and other journals and newspapers; is a director of the Under- 
ground Co. of London, which controls, the bulk of the transporta- 
tion facilities. electric railways, street railways, and omnibuses 
in and around Londen.—The Editors. 

“England is an island, but only 20 miles of sea separate it 
from the Continent of Europe. In the year 1870 war broke out 
at a few days’ notice between France and Prussia, and within 
six weeks the Germans were in front of Paris. England took 
alarm. It was not possible that a great army could invade 
England. Our fleet could take care of that. But it was possible 
that n few score thousand men might evade the fleet and effect 
a landing in England; and one prevision against this possibility 
was at once made. An act of Parliament passed in 1871 gave 
the Government power to take over by royal proclamation all 
or any of the railways of the United Kingdom in time of war. 

“Some 40 years later, when the constant shaking of the 
Prussian mailed fist and the constant rattling of the Prussian 
saber were alarming all Europe, matters were carried further. 
A committee of some 12 general managers of the principal rail- 
ways was formed (the English general manager corresponds 
te the American president), and detailed schemes of railway 
mobilization were drawn up. 

“The general manager of a railway of which I am a director, 
which, though small. is not unimportant, as it runs threugh one 
of the great trairing grounds of the British Army, told me that 


he received the original scheme some four years before the war. 


It was a sealed packet, and he was instructed to place it un- 


opened in his safe, In the course of the next year or two he 
received several supplements, to be placed beside the original. 
Finally in 1912 he received a complete new ‘scheme, and was 
told te destroy all the former papers unopened. 

“On August 4, 1914, England declared war on Germany. 
The same day the railways were taken over by the Government 
and the mobilization scheme came into operation, -The general 
manager opened his packet and read his instructions. Within 
a week he dispatched 90 military trains, Each train ran to its 
fixed schedule. Each train was made up of the precise equip- 
ment assigned to it. And each carried precisely the troops 
which the scheme had laid down for it. 

“Within some 10 days of the declaration of war the whole of 
the first line British Army about 120,000 men, was landed in 
France. The main point of embarkation was the port of 
Southampton, which was closed to all except military traffic. 
Eighty trains each day, coming from all parts of the British 
Isles and bringing many thousands of men who had already 
crossed the sea from Ireland, converged upon Southampton, 
They were scheduled to arrive at intervals of 12 minutes during 
the 16 hours from dawn till dark. A special instruction pro- 
vided that if any train was as much as 12 minutes late it was 
to be regarded as having missed its turn. It was to be side- 
tracked at any convenient spot and the transport was to leave 
without waiting for it. The instruction was not necessary. 
No single train during the whole embarkation period failed to 
fall into and keep its appointed place in the procession, 

“The railways have been taken over by the Government, but 
the management has been Jeft undisturbed in the hands of the 
old men. There is nothing by which a shipper or a passenger 
éan recognize that any change has taken place. Each general 
manager with his own old staff manages his railway as before. 
But there is for the first time an authority behind him. The 
informal committee of general managers that existed before the 
war was at the outset given full powers as the railway execu- 
tive committee. And it exercises supreme contro]. Its nominal 
chairman is a cabinet minister. But the deputy chairman, the 
real head of the organization, is one of the general managers. 
The executive committee is in almost constant session, and its 
task is to insure that all the railways of the country work 
together as one harmenious whole. 

„The task is not light. Nat only have troops had to be moved 
to the ports by the million, guns by tens of thousands, and mili- 
tary stores in millions of tons, but when every factory in the 
country is impressed into military works the amount of traflic 
back and forth within the country itself is enormous. Steel is 
cast in one place and made into shell in another; the fuses 
come from a third district, and the explosives from a fourth; 
the boxes and baskets te hold the shells have to be brought from 
a fifth; the filling is done in a sixth place, before finally the 
finished shell can be delivered at the port of shipment. And 
similarly with all the other necessaries of the -armies and the 
fleets, 

“And this is not all. Railways, like any other business con- 
cern, as they grow up develop an organization to meet the re- 
quirements of their normal business. And the requirements in 
England nowadays are wholly abnormal. Imagine a camp of 
twenty or thirty thousand men, with all their multifarious needs 
in food and supplies, plumped down alongside of a petty way 
station, whose accommodation was meant to suffice for a score 
of passengers a day and three or four freight cars. Imagine 
half a dozen important ports taken up wholly by naval needs 
and the whole of their normal traffic diverted to an adjoining 
port, or, it may be, to a port on the opposite coast of the island. 
Agnuin, traffic has been thrown upon the roads that they never 
handled before. ‘The collieries before the war imported pit 
props by the millions of feet from the Baltic through ports close 
at hand. That traffic has been stopped, and pit props have to be 
carried long distances by rail from remote parts of Great 
Britain. 

“Nor are these the only difficulties against which the rail- 
ways have to contend. With more traffic than ever to handle, 
there are fewer men to handle it. One man out of every five— 
und they not the least active and efficient—has gone to fight. 
Shops that should be building new engines and overhnuling old 
ones are given up to making shells or building airplanes or 
motor lorries. Steel that should be rolled into new rails has 
been commandeered for ship plates and guns and shells. But 
somehow the railways have pulled through. The employees who 
are left, feeling that their services are essential to the State, 
have worked their best and hardest with conspicuous loyalty. 
Women as porters. carriage cleaners, ticket collectors. and in 
various other capacities are lending a willing hand. Military 


traflic, of course, comes first. And if freight is delayed nud 
passenger trains are overcrowded and behind time nobody 
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grumbles. And, indeed, there is not much excuse for grumbling. 
So far freight rates have been left unaltered, but passenger 
fares have practically been doubled. Before the war the normal 
fare was 2 cents a mile. But there were so many concessions 
from the normal fare in the shape of commutérs’ tickets, work- 
men's tickets, week-end tickets, excursion tickets, etc.. that 
it was estimated that the average passenger did not pay more 
than 12 mills per mile. Early in the war all cheap fares 
except commuters’ and workmen's tickets were cut off, and a 
few months ago the ordinary fares were increased 50 per cent. 
So the ordinary passenger now pays 3 cents. The increase was 
put on quite as much to reduce travel as to obtain revenue. 
Gradually the passenger service bas been very greatly reduced; 
the express trains stop at more stations and take longer on their 
journey. Dining cars and sleepers have been almost entirely 
cut off. 

“Under the act of Parliament of 1871 the compensation to be 
paid by the Government to the proprietors of a railway taken 
over wns te be fixed by arbitration in default of agreement. 
But when all the railways were taken over for an indefinite 
time it was felt that this would not be fuir to the hundreds of 
thousands of stock and bond holders. Accordingly, an agree- 
ment was at once made that all Government traffic should be 
carried free and no account rendered; that the Government 
should take ali receipts from ordinary traffic, pay all operating 
expenses, and guarantee to the. proprietors of the railway the 
Same net revenue as they had earned in 1913, the last complete 
year before the war. And, subject to minor adjustments, this 
agreement has been adhered to ever since. If, after the work- 
ing expenses and the guaranteed net revenues of all the railways 
have been met, there is a surplus, the Government takes it. If 
there is a deficit, the Government finds the money to meet it. 
The actual result has varied at different periods. Three sepa- 
rate all-round increases of $1.25 a week in the wages of the em- 
ployees, the Inst of which hus only just taken effect. have added 
largely to operating expenses. But, as a whole, the arrange- 
ment has been satisfactory to the parties. The shareholders as 
a body feel that they have been fairly treated, for though, doubt- 
Jess, in some companies they would have done much better had 
they been paid by results, in others, where old pleasure traffic 
was killed and no new traffic took its place, they would have 
done much worse. And the Government, whose vast military 
traffic is carried for nothing, has probably paid less than it 
would have done had each soldier and each ton of stores been 
charged for according to the regular military tariff, 

“T have laid stress on the fact that the railway officials man- 
age their own lines exactly as before. But naturally the rela- 
tion between the war office and the railways is close and con- 
stant. And from the director general of military transport at 
headquarters, through the colonel in charge at the divisional 
command, down to the subaltern transport officer at the local 
entraining station, there is a whole hierarchy of military officers 
whose business it is to interpret the military needs to the rail- 
way officiais and the railway possibilities to the military author- 
ities. The point is that it is for the soldiers to say what they 
want done, for the railway officials to decide how to do it. or, it 
muy be, to explain why it can not be done and to suggest a 
revision or modification of the order. On the whole, the system 
works excellently. An irate colonel who was so dissatisfied 
with the accommodation provided for his favorite charger that 
he was left’ expestulating on the platform alongside his horse 
while the train and the regiment went on without him was a 
fortunately rare exception. 

“ Of course, Great Britain, with 12 per cent of its total pop- 
ulation under arms, and with almost as many more engaged 
in the manufacture of military supplies, is in the war deeper 
than the United States is ever likely to be. But if the expe- 
rience of the United Kingdom has any lessons for the people of 
the United Sfates they would seem to be twofold: (1) Even if 
the, Government should think fit to take over the railways it 
should leave the management and operation wholly in the hands 
of the old staff; and (2) if it does take them over, or if, with- 
out taking them over, it so far interferes with the normal traffic 
as to upset the customary balance between income and expendi- 
ture, it should at once come to a fair agreement with the pro- 
prietors, securing the result that they receive the normal return 
of income from their property, and not wait for subsequent 
discussion and possible litigation, with heated charges of black- 
mail on the one hand and confiscation on the other.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I also ask that there be inserted in the 
Record the legislation creating the Council of National Defense 
eontained in the military appropriation bill for the year ending 
June 30, 1917, and also the plan of organization of the Council 
of National Defense, with its various committees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That a Council of National Defense is hereby estab- 
lished, for the coordination of industr'es and resources for the 
national security and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor. 

“That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the 
President, and the President shall appoint, an advisory commis- 
sion, consisting of not more than seven persons, each of whom 
shall have special knowledge of some industry, public utility, or 
the development of some natural resource, or be otherwise spe- 
cially qualified in the opinion of the council, for the perform- 
ance of the duties hereinafter provided. The members of the 
advisory commiss’on shall serve- without compensation, but 
shall be allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence when 
attending meetings of the commission or engaged in investiga- 
tions pertaining to its activities. The advisory commission shall 
hold such meetings as shall be called by the council or be pro- 
vided by the rules and regulations adopted by the council for 
the conduct of its work. 

“That it shall be the duty of the Council of National Defense 
to supervise and direct investigations and make recommenda- 
tions to the President and the heads of executive departments 
as to the location of railroads with reference to the frontier of 
the United States so as to render possible expeditious concen- 
tration of troops and supplies to points of defense; the coortlinn- 
tion of military, industrial, and commercial purposes in the loca- 
tion of extensive highways and branch lines of railroad; the 
utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military and naval 
resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
articles and materials essential to the support of armies aud of 
the people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the de- 
velopment of seagoing transportation; data as to amounts, loca- 
tion, method and means of production. and availability of mili- 
tary supplies; the giving of information to producers and manu- 
facturers as to the class of supplies needed by the military and 
other services of the Government, the requirements relating 
thereto, and the creation of relations which will render possible 
in time of need the immediate concentration and utilization of 
the resources of the Nation. 

“That the Council of National Defense shall adopt rules and 
regulations for the conduct of its work, which rules and regu- 
lations shall be subject to the approval of the President, and 
shall provide for the work of the advisory commission to the 
end that the special knowledge of such commission may be 
developed by suitable investigation, research, and inquiry and 
made uvailable in conference and report for the use of the 
council; and the council may organize subordinate bodies for 
its assistance in special investigations, either by the employ- 
ment of experts or by the creation*of committees of specially 
qualified persons to serve without compensation, but to direct 
the investigations of experts so employed. 

“That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately avail- 
able for experimental work and investigations undertaken by 
the council, by the advisory commission, or subordinate bodies, 
for the employment of a director, expert and clerical expenses 
and supplies, and for the necessary expenses of members of 
the advisory commission or subordinate bodies going to and 
attending meetings of the commission or subordinate bolies, 
Reports shall be submitted by all subordinate bodies and by 
the advisory commission to the council, and from time to time 
the council shall report to the President or to the heads of execu- 
tive departments upon special inquiries or subjects appropriate 
thereto, and an annual report to the Congress shall be sub- 
mitted through the President, including as full a statement of 
the activities of the council and the agencies subordinate to it 
as is consistent with the public interest, including an itemized 
account of the expenditures made by the council or authorized 
by it, in as full detail as the public interest will permit: Pro- 
vided, however, That when deemed proper the President may 
authorize, in amounts stipulated by him, unvouchered expendi- 
tures and report the gross sums so authorized not itemized.” 


Is there objection? The Chair 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, chairman. 
Secretary of Navy Josephus Daniels. 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane. 
Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston. 
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Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield. 

Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson. 

ADVISORY COMMISSION OF COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Daniel Willard (chairman), transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Howard E. Coffin, munitions and manufacturing, including 
standardization and industrial relations. 

Julius Rosenwald, supplies, including clothing, etc. 

Bernard M. Baruch, raw materials, minerals, and metals. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, engineering and education. 

Samuel Gompers, labor, including conservation of health and 
welfare of workers. N 

Dr. Franklin Martin, medicine and surgery, including general 
sanitation. 

Walter S. Gifford, director of council and advisory commission. 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, secretary of council and advisory 
commission. 

SUBORDINATE COMMITTEES OF COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSB, 

Aircraft production board: Howard E. Coffin, chairman; Brig. 
Gen. George O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer, United States Army ; 
Rear Admiral David W. Taylor, Bureau of Construction; S. D. 
Waldron, ex-vice president of the Packard Motor Car Co.; E. A. 
Deeds, ex-general manager of the National Cash Register Co. 
and later with the Dayton Engineering Co.; R. L. Montgomery, 
senior member of Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler. 

Committee on coal production: F. S. Peabody, president Pea- 
body Coal Co., Chicago, chairman; E. J. Berwind, president Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co., New York; W. W. Keefer, president 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co., Pittsburgh; Van. H. 
Manning, Director United States Bureau of Mines, Washington; 
C. M. Moderwell, president United Coal Mining Co., Chicago; 
E. L. Pierce, vice president Semet Solvey Co., Syracuse; Erskine 
Ramsey, vice president Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birming- 
ham; George Otis Smith, Director United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington; James J. Storrow (Lee Higginson & Co.), 
chairman Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety, Boston; 
H. N. Taylor, vice president Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City; S. D. Warriner, president Lehigh Valley Coal & Navigation 
Co., Philadelphia; J. F. Wellborn, president Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver; Daniel B. Wentz, president Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Philadelphia; George W. Reed, secretary. 

Commercial economy board: A. W. Shaw, president A. W. 
Shaw Co., chairman; W. D. Simmons, Simmons Hardware Co.; 
E. F. Gay, Harvard University ; George Rublee, member of Eight- 
Hour Commission; Henry S. Dennison, president Dennison 
Manufacturing Co.; Dr. Hollis Godfrey, member ex officio. 

Committee on shipping: Chairman Denman of the Federal 
Shipping Board, chairman; P. A. S. Franklin, president Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine; H. H. Raymond, president Coast- 
wise Shipping Association; Eugene T. Chamberlain, commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce; D. T. 
Warden, of the Standard Ol Co.; L. H. Shearman, vice presi- 
dent W. R. Grace & Co.; E. M. Rull, vice president A. H. Bull 
& Co.; Frank C. Munson, president Munson Steamship Lines; 
Crawford H. Ellis, vice president United Fruit Co., New Or- 
leans. 

Committee on women’s defense work: Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, chairman; Mrs, Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, president 
of the National Council of Women; Mrs, Josiah E. Cowles, of 
California, president of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Miss Maude Wetmore, of Rhode Island, chairman of the 
National League for Woman's Service; Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of New York, president of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association; Mrs. Antoinette Funk, of Illinois; Mrs. 
Stanley McCormick, of Boston; Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar, of 
Atlanta, Ga., president of the National Society of Colonial 
Dames; Miss Ida M. Tarbell, of New York, publicist and 
writer; Miss Agnes Nestor. of Chicago, president Glove Work- 
ers’ Union, member executive committee Women’s Trade-Union 
League. 

Interdepartmental advisory committee: War Department, 
William M. Ingraham; Navy Department, Capt. Volney O. 
Chase; Interior Department, Lathrop Brown; Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. B. T. Galloway; Department of Commerce, Dr. 
S. W. Stratton; Department of Labor, Louis F. Post; State De- 
partment, Leland Harrison; Treasury Department, James L. 
Wilmeth; Department of Justice, William C. Fitts; Post Office 
Department, J. W. Johnston. 

General munitions board: Frank A. Scott, chairman. From 
the Army—Gen. Thomas Cruse, Quartermaster Department; 
Col. F. G. Hodgson, Quartermaster Department; Col. H. Fisher, 
Medical Corps; Col. S. E. Blunt, Ordnance De ent; Maj. 
P. E. Pierce, General Staff; Maj. Charles Wallace, Signal 
Corps; Maj. William Kelley, Engineer Corps. From the Navy 


Rear Admiral H. H. Rousseau, Bureau of Navy Yards and 


Docks; Rear Admiral W. S. Capps, Bureau of Construction and 
Repair; Rear Admiral A. W. Zane, Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing; Commander R. H. Leigh, Bureau of Steam Engineering; 
Commander T. A. Kearney, Bureau of Ordnance; Dr. R. C. 
Holcomb, Medicine and Surgery; Paymaster J. H. Hancock, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; Lieut. Col. W. B. Lemly, 
Marine Corps; Mr. L. McH. Howe, office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Raw materials—Bernard M. Baruch, 
L. L. Summers. Manufacture—Howard E. Coffin. Supplies 
Julius Rosenwald, Charles Eisenman. Medicine—Dr. Franklin 
Martin, Dr. F. F. Simpson. National research council—Dr. 
George E. Hale, Dr. R. A. Millikan. Chester C. Bolton, secre- 
tary. 

Subcommittee on Army vehicles: Mr. Butterworth, chair- 
man, Deere & Co.; G. W. Mixter, secretary; A. N. Thielaus, 
Studebaker Corporation; R. V. Board, Kentucky Wagon Co.; 
E. E. Parsonage, National Implement & Vehicle Associntion. 

Subcommittee on armored cars: Col. Rice, United States 
Army; Col. Baker, United States Army; F. A. Scott; Karl 
Zimmerschied. 

Subcommittee on emergency construction and contracts: 
W. A. Starrett, chairman, Starrett & Van Vleet; C. M. Lundoff, 
Crowell, Lundoff, Little Co.; M. C. Tuttle, Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Co.; Maj. William Kelley; F. L. Olmstead, landscape archi- 
tect; J. B. Talmadge, secretary. 

Subcommittee on optical glass: Dr. R. A. Millikan; Dr. S. W. 
Stratton; A, L. Day; Maj. Wallace. 

Subcommittee on storage facilities: M. L. Cook, chairman; 
Charles Day, Day & Zimmerman; H. P. Kendell, Plympton 
Press; R. N. Bissell, National Fire Underwriters Association. 

Subcommittee on machine guns: B. W. M. Hanson, chairman, 
Pratt & Whitney; Bascom Little, Crowell, Lundoff, Little Co. 

Subcommittee on priority: Gen. J. B. Aleshire, chairman. 

Subcooperative committee—defense committee of American 
Institute of Accountants: E. S. Suffern, chairman, Loomis, 
Suffern & Fernald, New York City; W. S. Davies, Davies & 
Neald, New York City; Charles S. Ludlam, Hoskins & Sells, 
New York City; Arthur W. Teele, Patterson, Teele & Dennis, 
New York City; Henry A. Niles, Niles & Niles, New York City; 
R. N. Montgomery, Lybrand Ross Bros. & Montgomery, New 
York City; J. E. Sterritt, Price Waterhouse & Co., New York 
City; A. P. Richardson, secretary, secretary American Institute 
of Accountants, New York City. 


MUNITIONS STANDARDS. BOARD. 


Frank A. Scott. Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man; Samuel M. Vauclain, president Baldwin Leromotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Van Dervoort, president Root 
& Van Dervoort Engineering Co. and Moline Automobile Co., 
East Moline, III.; Francis C. Pratt, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; John E. Otterson, vice president Winchester 
ne Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; E. A. Deeds, Dayton, 

hio. 8 

Subcommittee on gauges, dies, ete.: F. C. Pratt, chairman, 

Subcommittee on Army and Navy artillery: S. M. Vauclain, 
chairman; J. B. King, Midvale Steel Co.; H. W. Van Dervoort; 
Benedict Crowell, secretary Crowell, Lundoff, Little Co. 

Subcommittee on fuses and detonators: E. A. Deeds, chair- 
man; Mr. Talbott, Dayton Metal Products Co, 

Subcommittee on small arms and munitions: J. E. Otterson, 
chairman, Winchester Arms Co.; H. S. Kimball; C. H. Schlachs. 

Subcommittee on optical instruments: F. A. Scott, chairman. 

Subcommittee on Army and Navy projectiles; H. W. Van 
Dervoort, chairman; W. P. Barba; Commander Kearney; Col. 
W. B. Dunn; Mr. Howe. 

COMMITTEES OF AND COOPERATING WITH ADVISORY COMMISSION—COM- 
MITTEES OF AND COOPERATING WITH MR. WILLARD. 

Cooperative committee on telegraphs and telephones: Theodore 
N. Vail, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., chairman; N. C. 
Kingsbury, American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Newcomb Carl- 
ton, Western Union Telegraph Co.; Charles P. Brush, Postal 
Telegraph Co.; F. B. McKinnon, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE ON RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


Special committee on national defense of American Railway 
Association (executive committee): Fairfax Harrison, president 
Southern Railway, chairman; Daniel Willard, president Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, member ex officio; Samuel Rea, presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Railroad; Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman ex- 
ecutive committee Southern Pacific Co.; Hale Holden, president 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Howard Elliott, presi- 
dent New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; Edgar E. 
Clark, Interstate Commerce Commission, member ex officio; 
George Hodges, assistant to géneral chairman; J. E. Fairbanks, 
secretary. 
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Northeastern department: J. H. Hustis, receiver Boston & 
Maine Railroad, chairman; H. M. Biscoe, vice president Boston 
& Albany Railroad; Howard Elliott, president New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad ; Morris McDonald, president Maine 
Central Railroad; E. J. Pearson, president New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Eastern department: I. F. Loree, president Delaware & Hudson 
Co., chairman; W. G. Besler, president and general manager 
“Central Railroad of New Jersey; Samuel Rea, president Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad; A. H. Smith, president New York Central 
Lines; A. W. Thompson, vice president Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road; W. W. Atterbury, vice president Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Southeastern department: W. J. Harahan, president Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, chairman; J. R. Kenly, president Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad; R. V. Taylor, vice president and general 
manager Mobile & Ohio Railway ; W. A. Winburn, president Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway; E. H. Coapman, vice president South- 
ern Railway System. 

Central department: R. H. Aishton, president Chicago & North 
Western Railway, chairman; E. E. Calvin, president Union 
Pacific Railroad; Hale Holden, president Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad; C. H. Markham, president Illinois Central 
Railroad; G. L. Peck, fourth vice president Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh; G. T. Slade, first vice president Northern 
Pacific Railway ; E. D. Sewell, vice president Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Southern department: W. B. Scott, president Southern Pacific 
Co., Texas-Louisiana lines; B. F. Bush, receiver Missouri 
Pacific Railway; Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman executive com- 
mittee Southern Pacific Co.; C. E. Schaf, receiver Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway; T. M. Schumacher, president El Paso 
& Southwestern Railroad. 

Western department: William Sproule, president Southern 
Pacific Co., Pacific system; J. D. Farrell, president Oregon- 
Washington Rallrond & Navigation Co.; R. S. Lovett, chairman 
executive committee Union Pacific system; E. P. Ripley, presi- 
dent Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

COGPERATIVE COMMITTER ON ELECTRIC RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


Committee on national defense of American Electric Railway 
Association: Gen. George H. Harries, president of Omaha Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Omaha, Nebr., chairman; Frank R. 
Ford, vice chairman, Ford, Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway, New 
York (in charge of general matters); L. S. Storrs, president 
the Connecticut Co., New Haven, Conn., assigned to the North- 
eastern Military Department; B. I. Budd, president Metropoli- 
tan West Side Elevated Railway Co., Chicago, Ill., assigned to 
the Central Military Department; C. Loomis Allen, president 
Allen & Peck (Inc.), Syracuse, N. Y., assigned to the Eastern 
Military Department; P. H. Gadsden, president Charleston Con- 
solidated Railway & Lighting Department, Charleston, S. C., 
assigned to the Southeastern Military Department; L. C. Brad- 
ley, district manager Stone & Webster, Houston, Tex., assigned 
to the Southern Military Department; W. R. Alberger, vice 
president and general manager San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railways, San Francisco, Cal., assigned to the Western Military 
Department. 

Cooperative committee on cars: S. M. Vauclain, vice presi- 
dent Baldwin Locomotive Works, chairman; E. F. Carry, presi- 
dent Haskell & Barker Car Co.; Charles S. Gawthrop, vice 
president American Car & Foundry Co.; Clive Runnels, vice 
president, the Pullman Co.; R. L. Gordon, assistant to president 
Standard Steel Car Co.; A. S. Reeder, vice president Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

Cooperative committee on locomotives: S. M. Vauclain, vice 
president Baldwin Locomotive Works, chairman; - Andrew 
Fletcher, president American Locomotive Co.; H. P. Ayres, vice 
president H. K. Porter Locomotive Co.; Joel Coffin, chairman 
Lima Locomotive Corporation. 

COMMITTERS OF AND COOPERATING WITH MR. COFFIN. 

Cooperative committee on public utilities: John W. Lieb, vice 
president New York Edison Co., chairman; Alexander Dow, 
president Detroit Edison Co.; C. L. Edgar, president Boston 
Illuminating Co.; J. B. McCall, president Philadelphia Electric 
Co.; Herbert A. Wagner, president National Electric Light 
Association and president Consolidated Gas Co., of Baltimore. 

Cooperative committee on automotive transport: Karl W. 
Zimmerschied, chairman; Charles Clifton, representing National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce; C. W. Stiger, representing 
motor and accessory mannfacturers; H. L. Horning, represent- 
ing tractor interests; Henry R. Sutphen, representing water- 
craft interests; Frank H. Russell, representing Aviation En- 
gine Association of America; Coker F. Clarkson, secretary and 
general manager of Society of Automobile Engineers, 


. 

Cooperative committee from national industrial conference 
board: L. A. Osborne, chairman, vice president Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. X.; W. H. Barr, presi- 
dent Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Van Dervoort, 
president Root & Van Dervoort Engineering Co., East Moline, 
III.; C. A. Crocker, president Crocker-MeElwain Co., Holyoke, 
yae 5 TA Smith, president Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

COMMITTEES OF AND COOPERATING WITH MR. ROSENWALD. 

Committee on supplies: Julius Rosenwald, chairman; Stan- 
ley King, secretary and director of W. H. McElwain Oo.; 
Charles Eisenman, retired; H. M. Kelso, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
90 Cloney, Quaker Oats Co.; E. O. Heyl, Libby, McNeil & 

y. 

Cooperative committee on cotton goods: Lincoln Grant, Wel- 
lington-Sears Co., New York, chairman; Harry L. Bailey, Wel- 
lington-Sears Co., New York; A. F. Bemis, president National 
Association Cotton Manufacturers; Fuller ©. Calloway, La 
Grange, Ga.; Elishd Cronkhite, Smith, Hogg & Co., New York; 
E, F. Greene, Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass.; Eustis L. Hopkins, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York; William D. Judson, 78.Leon- 
ard Street, New York; J. Harper Poor, Amory, Browne & Co., 
New York; W. H. Prankard, Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, Mass.; John E. Rousmaniere, J. Spencer Turner & Co.,, 
New York; Spencer Turner, Turner-Halsey Co., New York; 
Ridley Watts, Watts, Stebbins & Co., New York. 

Cooperative committee on woolen manufactures: John P, 
Wood, William Wood & Co., Philadelphia, chairman; Spaulding 
Bartlett, S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass.; Robert T. Francis, 
Ponteesue Woolen Manufacturing Co., New York; George C. 
Hetzel, C. C. Hetzel Co., Chester, Pa.; Winthrop L. Marvin, 
National Association Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; 
Moses L. Shuttleworth, American Woolen Co., New York; Na- 
thaniel Stevens, M, T. Stevens & Sons, North Andover, Mass.; 
Charles H. Wilson, J. & E. H. Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Cooperative committee on shoe and leather industries: J. F, 
McElwain, W. H. McElwain Co., Boston, Mass., chairman; John 
A. Bush, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. G. Garrett, Cen- 
tral Leather Co., Boston, Mass.; Charles P. Hall, American 
Hide & Leather Co., Boston, Mass.; George F. Johnson, Endi- 
cott-Johnson Co., Binghamton, N. T.; John Kent, M. A. Packard 
Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; H. Frederick Lesh, Kistler-Lesh Co., 
Boston, Mass.; August Vogel, Pfister-Vogel Leather Co,, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Cooperative committee on knit goods: Lincoln Cromwell, 
William Iselin & Co, New York, chairman; Frank H. Burgher, 
82 Thomas Street, New York; J. S. Carr, jr., president Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C.; Andrew Frey, vice president 
Onieta Knitting Mill, Utica, N. T.; Leo M. Flesh, Atlas Under- 
wear Co., Piqua, Ohio; E. I. Goodrich, Clift-Goodrich Co., New 
York; Frederick S. Haight, 61 Worth Street, New York; Henry 
Pope, Paramount Knitting Milis, Chicago, III.; Rufus W. Scott, 
William F. Taubel, New York. 


- COMMITTEES OF AND COOPERATING WITH ME. BARUCH. 


Cooperative committee on alcohol: Horatio S. Rubens, direc- 
tor United States Industrial Alcohol Co., 27 William Street, 
New York City, chairman; Julius Kessler, president Distillers’ 
Securities Corporation, 40 Exchange Place, New York City; 
Carman N. Smith, secretary Michigan Chemical Co., Bay City, 
Mich. 

Cooperative committee on aluminum: Arthur V. Davis, presi- 
dent Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; 
E. E. Allyne, president Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Joseph A. Janney, jr., Morris Building, Philadelphia, Pa. (part- 
ner in Janney, Steinmetz & Co.). 

Cooperative committee on asbestos, magnesia, and roofing: 
Thomas F. Manville, president H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New 
York City, chairman; Philip Allen, Bird & Son. 

Cooperative committee on brass: Charles F. Brooker, presi- 
dent American Brass Co., Ansonia, Conn., chairman; E. O. Goss, 
assistant treasurer Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; Barton Haselton, secretary, treasurer, and general man- 
ager Rome Brass Co., Rome, N. Y.; Lewis H. Jones, president 
Detroit Copper & Brass Co, Detroit, Mich.; F. J. Kingsbury, 
president Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cooperative committee on cement: John E. Morron, president 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York City, chairman; B. F. 
Affleck, president Universal Portland Cement Co., Chicago, III.; 
George T. Camerson, president Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Richard Hardy, president -Dixie Portland 
Cement Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Col. E. M. Young, vice presi- 
dent Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa.; R. J. Wig, 
Bureau of Standards. 
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Cooperative committee on chemicals: William H. Nichols, Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., 25 Broad Street, New York City, chairman. 

Subcommittee on acids: H. R. Grasselli, Grasselli Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Henry Howard, Merriman Chemical Co., 
Boston. 

Subcommittee on alkalies: J. D. Pennock, Solvay Process Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
` Subcommittee on fertilizers: Horace Bowker, No. 2 Rector 
Street, New York City; Charles ©. MacDowell, president 
Armour Fertilizer Co., Chicago. 

Subcommittee on miscellaneous chemicals: Edward Mallinck- 
rodt, jr., 2600 North Second Street, St. Louis. 

Subcommittee on coal-tar by-products: William H. Childs, 
president Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City, chair- 
man. i i 

Subcommittee on sulphur: 
Sulphur Co., chairman. : 

Cooperative committee on copper: J. D. Ryan, president Ana- 
conda Copper Co., 42 Broadway, New York City, chairman; 
R. L. Agassiz, president Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 12 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Clark, president United 
Verde Copper Co., 20 Exchange Place, New York City; Murry 
M. Guggenheim Sons, 120 Broadway, New York City (Guggen- 
heim Sons); James McClean, vice president Phelps-Dodge Co., 
98 John Street, New York City; Charles McNeill, president 
Utah Copper Co., 25 Broadway, New York City; Stephen Birch, 
rare president Kennicott Mines Co., 120 Broadway, New York 

ity. f > 

Cooperative committee on lead: Clinton H. Crane, president 
St. Joseph Lend Co., 61 Broadway, New York City, chairman; 
Fred Bradley; Ed. W. P. Brush, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York City; E. J. Cornish, vice presi- 
dent National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York City; Harry 
IL. Day; F. Y. Robertson, vice president and general manager 

United States Metals Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Cooperative committee on lumber: R. H. Dowman, president 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., chairman; E. T. Allen, 
manager Western Forestry and Conservation Association, Port- 
land, Oreg.; D. O. Anderson, lumber manufacturer, Marion, 
S. C.; W. Q. Brown, lumber and paper manufacturer, Berlin, 
N. H.; W. E. Delaney, president Kentucky Lumber Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester United States Forest 
Service, Washington. D. C.; J. F. Gregory, logger and lumber 
manufacturer, Tacoma, Wash.; Charles S. Keith, president 
Southern Pine Association, Kansas City, Mo.; George B. Lewis, 
lumber manufacturer, Holyoke, Mass.; G. S. Long, manager 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; W. M. Ritter, presi- 
dent W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Welch, W. Va.; E. A. Selfridge, 
president Northwestern Redwood Co. and president Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco; W. H. Sullivan, 
manager Great Southern Lumber Co.; C. H. Worcester, presi- 
dent C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., Chicago, III. 

Cooperative committee on mica: L. W. Kingsley, president 
Eugene Munsell & Co., 68 Church Street, New York, chairman; 
W. Vance Brown, Asheville Mica Co., Biltmore, N. C.; F. L. 
Watson, president Watson Bros., Boston, Mass. 

Cooperative committee on nickel: Ambrose Monell, president 
International Nickel Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York City, 
chairman, . 

Committee on steel and steel products: Elbert H. Gary, Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, 71 Broadway, New York. chair- 
man; James H. Burden, Troy, N. X.; E. A. S. Clarke, president 
Lackawanna Steel Co., 2 Rector Street, New York; Alva C. 
Dinkey, vice president Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
James Farrell, 71 Broadway, New York; Willis L. King; Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of board Bethlehem Steel Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York; John A. Topping, chairman Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., 17 Battery Place, New York. 

Subcommittee on alloys: E. A. S. Clark, president Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., New York; James A. Farrell, T1 Broadway, 
New York, chairman United States Steel Corporation; B. G. 
Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa.; 
A. A. Fowler, Rogers, Brown & Co., New York; E. J. Lavino, E. J. 
Lavino Co., New York. 

Subcommittee on sheet steel: W. S. Horner, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pu., chairman; Walter Cromwell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Charles Hadley, Allen Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Subcommittee on pig tin: John Hughes, chairman, assistant 
to President United States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New 
York; E. R. Crawford; Edwin Groves. 

Subcommittee on steel distribution: J. A. Farrel, chairman, 
president United States Steel Co., 71 Broadway, New York; E. 


Henry Whiton, president Union 


A. S. Clark, president Lackawanna Steel Co., New York; John 
A. Topping, president Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

Subcommittee on scrap iron: Eli Joseph, chairman; Joseph, 
Joseph & Bros., New York City; Samuel Deutsch; Vernon Phil- 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph 


H. G. Dalton, chairman, Pickands-Mathers Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
F. Billings, Todd Stambaugh Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. Colby, 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., United States Steel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. D. Dyer, W. P. Snyder & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leonard 
Peckitt, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. B. Richards, M. A. Hanna Co., 
Cleveland Ohio; W. P. Sheppard, Rogers Brown Co., Buffalo, 
N. V.; J. H. Woodward, Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
A. H. Woodward, Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Subcommittee on ferro-manganese: Arthur A. Fowler, resi- 
dent partner, Rogers Brown Co., New York, N. X. 

Cooperative committee on oil: A. C. Bedford, chairman, presi- 
dent Standard Oil Co., 26- Broadway, New York City; G. S. 
Davison, president Gulf Refining Co., Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; E. K. Doheny, president Mexican Petroleum Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; E. C. Lufkin, president Texas Co., Whitehall 
Building, New York City; John H. Markham, jr., Daniels Build- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla.; H. F. Sinclair, president Sinclair Refining Co., 
Equitable Building, New York City; J. W. Van Dyke, president 
Atlantic Refining Co., 3144 Passyunk Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
William Muir, president National Petroleum Association, Titus- 
ville, Pa.; H. G. James, president Western Refiners’ Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph F. Guffy, president Natural Gas 
Association of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. i 

Cooperative committee on rubber: H. Stuart Hotchkiss, chair- 
man, president General Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York; 
Frederic C. Hood, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.; Arthur 
Marks, Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cooperative committee on wool: Jacob F. Brown, Brown & 
Adams, 269 Sumner Street, Boston, Mass.; H. E. Campbell, 
Flagstaff, Ariz.; Joseph R. Grundy, William H. Grundy, Bristol, 
Pa.; F. J. Hagenbarth, president National Association Wool 
Growers, Salt Lake City, Utah; Sigmund Silberman, S. Silber- 
man Sons, Chicago, III.; James M. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo. 

Cooperative committee on zinc: Edgar Palmer, chairman, presi- 
dent New Jersey Zinc Corporation, 55 Wall Street, New York; 
Charles W. Baker, president American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York; A. P. Cobb, vice president New 
Jersey Zine Corporation, 55 Wall Street, New York; Sidney J. 
Jennings, vice president United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., 120 Broadway, New York; Cornelius F. Kelley, vice 
president Anaconda Copper Co,, 42 Broadway, New York; N. 
Bruce MacKelvie, president Butte & Superior Copper Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York; Thomas F. Noon, president Illinois’ 
Zine Co., Peru, III.; Charles T. Orr, president Bertha A. Min- 
ing Co., Webb City, Mo. 

COMMITTEES OF AND COOPERATING WITH DR, GODFREY. 

Committee on engineering and education: Hollis Godfrey, 
chairman; Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Charles A. 
Stone, Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass.; Gano Dunn, J. G. White 
Corporation; Samuel M. Evans, vice president Eagle Picher 
Lead Co.; Frederick W. Webster, Stone & Webster, Boston, 
Mass.; Van Rensselaer Lansingh; H. A. Gardner, Institute of 
Industrial Research. : 

Subcommittee on general engineering: Hollis Godfrey, chair- 
man; Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Gano Dunn, J. G. 
White Corporation; John E. Greiner, member of board of di- 
rectors American Society of Civil Engineers; J. V. Davies, 
member of board of directors American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; H. W. Buck, president American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers; Prof. C. A. Adams, chairman standards committee 
of American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Dr. Ira N. Hollis, 
president American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Calvin 
W. Rice, secretary American Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
Philip N. Moore, president American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers; Bradley Stoughton, secretary American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; Gen. Black. 

Subcommittee on production engineering: Hollis Godfrey, 
chairman; Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; B. H. Bristow 
Draper, Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., secretary; Ron- 
ald T. Lyman, treasurer Boston Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass., treasurer Waltham Bleacher, Waltham, Mass., treasurer 
Whittenton Manufacturing Co., Taunton, Mass., treasurer Sal- 
mon Falls Manufacturing Co., Salmon Falls, N. H.; Edwin 
Farnham Greene, treasurer Pacific Mills, with mills and bleach- 
erles at Lawrence, Mass., mills at Dover, N. H., mills at Colum- 
bia, S. C., president Lockwood, Greene & Co., mill engineers; 
A. F. Bemis, president Bemis Bros. Bag. Co., mills in St. Louis, 
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Mississippi, Tennessee, Indiana, finishing plants in a dozen 
large cities of the United States and Canada; Stewart. W. 
Cramer, southern representative Whitin Machine Works, presi- 
dent of Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., president Mays Mills, 
Mayworth, N. C., president of the Cramer Humidifier System; 
John N. Law, president Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., presi- 
dent Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C.; George H. Lanier, president 
or general manager West Point Manufacturing Co., Lanett 
Cotten Mills, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, Riverdale Cotton 
Mills, all at West Point, Ga. 

Subcommittee on universities and colleges: Hollis Godfrey, 
chairman; Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Frederick C. 
Ferry, dean Williams College, secretary; Edwin A. Aldermann, 
president University of Virginia; Guy Potter Benton, president 
University of Vermont; Kenyon L. Butterfield, president Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; Augustus S. Downing, assistant 
commissioner for higher education, University of the State of 
New York; Wilson Farrand, head master Newnrk Academy; 
Frank J. Goodnow, president Johns Hopkins University; Ed- 
ward K. Graham, president University of North Carolina; 
Charles S. Howe, president Case School of Applied Science; 
Harry Pratt Judson, president University of Chicago; A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president Harvard University; Frank L. McVey, 
president State University of North Dakota; Alexander Meikle- 
john, president Amherst College; Joseph A. Mulry, president 
Fordham University; John S. Nollen, president Lake Forest 
College; Raymond A. Pearson, president Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames Iowa; Winthrop E. 
Stone, president Purdue University; Henry Suzzallo, president 
University of Washington; William ©. Thompson, president 
Ohio State University; Robert E. Vinson, president University 
of Texas. 

Subcommittee on secondary and normal schools: Hollis God- 
frey, chairman; Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Thomas 
Walter Butcher, Kansas State Normal School; Calvin Noyes 
Kendall, commissioner of education, Trenton, N. J.; Frank 
Thompson, assistant superintendent of schools, Boston, Mass. ; 
Charles A. Prosser, director William Hood Dunwoodie Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.; Arthur David Dean, super- 
vising. officer of vocational education of the New York State 
Military Training Commission, New York; Robert Judson Aley, 
president University of Maine; Wilson Farrand, head master 
Newark Academy; John C. Garber, city superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Phillips, city superintendent of 
schoois, Birmingham, Ala.; C. E. Chadsey, city superintendent 
of schools, Detroit, Mich.; J. D. Shoop, city superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, III.; R. J. Condon, city superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. Y. Joyner, State superintendent 
of schools, Raleigh, N. C.; P. C. Cary, State superintendent of 
schools, Madison, Wis.; Payson Smith, State superintendent of 
schools, Boston, Mass. 

COMMITTEES OF, AND CCOPERATING WITH, MR. GOMPERS, 

Committee on labor: Samuel Gompers, president American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., chairman; William B. 
Wilson, Secretary Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
V. Everit Macy, president of the National Civic Federation, New 
York City; James Lord, president mining department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washington; Elisha Lee, general mana- 
ger Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Warren S. 
Stone, grand chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. E. Michael, National Association of Manufacturers 
(president Virginia Bridge & Iron Co.), Roanoke, Va.; Frank 
Morrison, secretary American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Leo K. Frankel, third vice president Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City; James O'Connel, president 
Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Louis B. Schran, chairman labor committee, United 
States Brewers’ Association, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ralph M. Easley, 
assistant to Samuel Gompers as chairman of committee, New 
York City; James W. Sullivan, assistant to Samuel Gompers 
as member of Advisory Commission, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Gertrude Beeks, secretary of committee, New York City. 

Subcommittee on mediation and conciliation: V. Everit Macy, 
president the National Civie Federation, New York City, chair- 
man; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal; H. B. F. MacFarland, publicist, Washington, 
D. C.; Harry Pratt Judson, president University of Chicago, 
Chicago, III.; Edgar A. Bancroft, attorney, Chicago, III.; Theo- 
dore Marburg, publicist. Baltimore, Md.; John B. McPherson, 
secretary New England Civie Federation, Boston, Mass.; W. Z. 
Ripley, professor of political economy, Harvard University, New- 
ton Center, Mass.; Robert Bass, Peterboro, N. H.; John H. 
Finley, New York State Commissioner of Education, Albany, 
N. X.; Jeremiah W. Jenks, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 13 
Astor Place, New York City; William J. Schieffelin, chairman 


joint board of sanitary control, 170 William Street, New York; 
Ralph M. Easley, chairman executive council National Civic 
Federation, New York City; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Fifty- 
seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, New York City; Harden L. 
Crawford, 25 Broad Street, New York City; J. C. Walber, sec- 
retary bureau of information of Eastern Railroad, 5714 Grand 
Central, New York City; J. G. Schmidlapp, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Myron T. Herrick, former ambassador to France, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia, Pa.; Col. J. L. Spangler, Bellefonte, Pa.; 
Henry DeBardeleben, president Alabama Coal & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Joseph D. Grant, Burlingame, Cal.; William H. 
Crocker, president Crocker National Bank, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Harris Weinstock, president Weinstock, Nichols Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Isane Ullman, president New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn.; H. G. Haskell, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Charles P. Neill, man- 
ager bureau of information, Southeastern Ruilways, room 616, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C.; Hale Holden, president 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 547 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, III.; J. W. Higgins, secretary Western Presi- 
dents’ Convention, Chicago, III.: Charles G. Dawes, president 
Central Trust Co. of Iilinois, Chicago, III.; B. A. Eckhart, presi- 
dent B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, III.; H. M. Bylesby 
(substitute for G. H. Harries). 208 La Salle Street, Chicago, DL; 
Edward Hamlin, president Metropolitan Coal Co., Boston, Mass.; 
W. T. Barbour, Detroit, Mich. ; August Belmont, August Belmont 
& Co.. 43 Exchange Place, New York City; Nicholas F. Brady, 
president New York Edison Co., New York City; John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr, 26 Broadway, New York City; E. H. Outerbridge, 
president New York Chamber of Commerce, 53 Liberty Street, 
New York City; Emerson McMillan, president American Light 
& Traction Co., 120 Broadway, New York City; P. E. Crowley, 
vice president New York Central lines, New York City; A. 
Parker Nevin, general counsel National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 30 Church Street, New York City; James A. Hatch, 
Johnson & Higgins, 49 Wall Street, New York City; Andrew C. 
Imbrie, treasurer United States Finishing Co., 320 Broadway, 
New York City; D. Q. Braum, Tide Water Oil Co., New York 
City; Daniel Guggenheim, New York City; E. T. Stotesbury, 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; William H. Johnson, president 
Machinists, American Federation of Labor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; L. E. Sheppard, vice president Order of Rallway 
Conductors, 101 B Street SE., Washington, D. C.; John R. 
Alpine, general president United Association of Plumbers und 
Steamfitters, Chicago. III.; Oscar Nelson, post-office clerk, Chi- 
cago, III.: G. C. Van Dornes, general vice president Blacksmiths’ 
Union, Chicago, III.; F. G. Purtill, vice chairman Brotherhood 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, DuQuoin, III.; Paul Ben- 
nett, president Powder Workers, Coalmont, Ind.; J. E. McClory, 
president Structural Iron Workers, American Central Life Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. P. McCreery, vice president Railway 
Carmen, Paducah, Ky.; Williams Diamond, Mine Workers, 
Cumbertand, Md.; W. D. Mahon, president Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Electric Railway Employees, 104 East High 
Street, Detroit. Mich.; Henry B. Perham, president Railroad 
Telegraphers, St. Louis, Mo.; Collis Lovely, vice president Boot 
and Shoe Workers, 5129-Minerva Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; D. 
D'Alessandro, president Hod Carriers, 62 State Street. Albany, 
N. T.; J. J. Freel, president Stereetypers’ Union, 1839 Eighty- 
fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. E. Heberling, president Switch- 
men's Union, 326 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thomas U. 
Curtis, Tunnel and Subway Constructors, New York City; 
Stephen C. Hogan. general president Marble Workers, New York 
City; Thomas A. Rickert, president United Garment Workers, 
Bible House, New York City; Joseph F. Valentine, president 
International Molders’ Union, Cincinnati, Ohio; William P. 
Clarke, president Flint Glass Workers, Toledo, Ohio. 
Subcommittee on wages and hours: Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man; John R. Alpine, general president United Association of 
Piumbers and Steamfitters, Chicago, III.; Frank C. Armstrong, 
president Ray Hercuies Copper Co.. New York City; C. L. 
Baine, secretary-treasurer Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Albert Farwell Bemis, president National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; M. E. Bryan, gen- 
eral president International United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods, Kansas City, Mo.; W. S. Carter, 
president Brotherhood of Lecomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Peoria, III.; Harry Cohn, chairman Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, New York City; William K. Field, 
president Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Felix Frank- 
furter, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; John Golden, 
general president United Textile Workers of America, New 
York City; Daniel Guggenheim, president American Smelting & 
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Refining Co., New York City; Hale Holden, president Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Chicago, III.; William I. 
Hutcheson, president United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Indianapolis, Ind.; William H. Johnston, president 
International Association of Machinists, Washington, D. C.; 
Frank J. McNulty, president International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Springfield, III.; T. V. O'Connor, president In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, Buffalo, N. I.; George 
Pope, president National Association of Manufacturers, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Thomas A. Rickert, president United Garment 
Workers of America, New York; Joseph F. Valentine, president 
International Molders’ Union of North America, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; A. O. Wharton, president railway employees’ depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; and 
John Williams, president Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Subcommittee on women in industry: Mrs. Borden Harriman 
chairman; Miss Mary Anderson, international executive board 
of Boot and Shoe Workers, Chicago, III.; Mrs. Frederick Bag- 
Jey, Washington, D. C., and New York; Miss Kate Barnard, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Miss Gertrude Barnum, Riverside, III.; 
Miss Ella R. Bloor, New York City; Miss Sophonisba Brecken- 
ridge, University of Chicago, Chicago, III.; Miss Elizabeth 
Christman, secretary of Glove Workers, Chicago, III.; Mrs. 
Sara A. Conboy, Textile Workers, New York City; Miss Mary 
Conroy, Bookbinders. Baltimore, Md.; Miss Margaret Daly, 
Garment Workers, New York City; Miss Anna Fitzgerald, Chi- 
cago, III.; Miss Josephine Goldmark, publication section Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, New York City; Miss Margaret 
Haley, Teachers’ Federation, Chicago, III.; Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Department of Labor, Chicago, III.; Miss Mary Haney, United 
Garment Workers. New York City; Miss Nell Hannan, Retail 
Clerks, Bellaire, Ohio: Dr. Caroline Hedges; Mrs. Josephine P. 
January, Ferguson, Mo.; Miss Agnes Johnson, Boot and Shoe, 
Chicago, III.; Miss Julia Lathrop, Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary J, Macauley, 
Telegraphers, Lockport, N. X.; Mrs. V. Everitt Macy, New, 
York City; Miss Elizabeth Maloney, Restaurant Employees, 
Chicago, III.; Miss Mary McDowell, University of Chicago Set- 
tlement, Chicago, III.; Miss Mary McEnery, Bindery Women, 
Chicago, III.; Miss Gertrude N. McNally, Bureau of Engraving, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Mary Moran, Laundry Workers, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, New York City; Miss Agnes 
Nestor, Glove Workers, Chicago, III.; Miss Marie L. Obenauer, 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. Piexotto, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Edith Reider, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, III.; Miss Melinda Scott, New York City; Mrs. Mary 
Scully, Textile Workers, New York City; Miss Emma Steg- 
hagen, Boot and Shoe, Chicago, III.; Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 
New York City; Miss Florance C. Thorne, assistant editor 
American Federationist, Washington, D. C.; Miss Olive Sulli- 
van, Office Employees, Chicago, III.; Mrs. Lydia Trowbridge, 
High School Teachers’ Federation, Chicago, III.; Mrs, Millie 
Trumble, Oregon Industrial Commission, Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. 
George Vanderbilt, head Car Industries, Washington, D. C.; 
and Miss Emilia Weiss, Cigarmakers, Detroit, Mich. 

Subcommittee on welfare work: L. A. Coolidge, chairman 
Welfare Department, National Civic Federation; treasurer 
United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Mass., chairman, 

Subcommittee on information and statistics: Dr. Frederick 
L. Hoffman. statistician, Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, 
N. J., chairman. 

Subcommittee on press: Grant Hamilton, legislative agent, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D, C., chairman. 

Subcommittee on publicity: Dr. E. T. Devine, director, New 
York School of Philanthropy, New York City, chairman. 

Subcommittee on cost of living and domestic economy: S. 
Thruston Ballard, Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky., chairman. 

COMMITTEES OF AND COOPERATING WITH DR, MARTIN, 


General medical board: Dr. Franklin H. Martin, chairman; 
Dr. Frank F. Simpson, vice chairman; Dr. Frederic A. Besley, 
professor of surgery, Northwestern University, secretary; Surg. 
Gen. William ©. Gorgas, United States Army; Surg. Gen. Wii- 


- liam C. Braisted, United States Navy; Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue, 


United States Public Health Service, president American Medi- 
cal Association; Col. Jefferson R. Kean, director of military re- 
lief. American Red Cross; Dr. William H. Welch, professor of 
pathology, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Dr. Williain 
J. Mayo, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, dean of 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Herman M 
Biggs, State commissioner of health, New York City; Dr. 
George Brewer, professor of surgery, University of New York, 
New York City; Dr. John Young Brown, professor of surgery. 
University of St. Louis, St. Louis; Dr. George W. Crile, profes- 


sor of surgery, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Dr. 
Edward P. Davis, professor of obstetrics, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia; Dr. M. T. Finney, professor of clinical 
surgery, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Dr. Simon 
Flexner, director, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York; Dr, Joseph M. Flint, professor of surgery, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Thomas W. Huntington, 
professor of surgery, University of California, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Dr. Theodore Janeway, professor of medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Dr. Edward C. Kirk, dean of dental depart- 
ment, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Dr. Charles B. 
Kahlke, professor of surgery, Hahnemann Medical College, 
Chicago; Dr. W. H. G. Logan, president-elect, National Dental 
Association; Dr. Stuart McGuire, professor of surgery, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Edward Martin, pro- 
fessor of surgery, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, president-elect, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. Charles H. Peck, professor of 
surgery, Columbia University, New York City; Mr. Earl 
Phelps, sanitary engineer, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Hubert 
A. Royster, secretary of Southern Surgical Association, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Dr. Sterling Ruffin, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
George H. Simmons, editor Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Dr. Winford Smith, superintendent Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Richard P. Strong, 
professor of tropical medicine, Harvard University, Boston; 
Dr. William B. VanLennep, professor of surgery, Hahnemann 
Medical College, Chicago; Dr. George Walker, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. Md.; Dr. W. C. Woodward, health officer 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


COOPERATIVE COMMITTEES OF MANUFACTURERS, 


Class 1—Pharmaceutical supplies: Chairman, Willard Oh- 
Ager, care Frederick Sterns Co., Detroit, Mich.; secretary, 
Frank C. Ryan, Park Davis Co., Detroit, Mich.; Charles J. 
Lynn, care Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. G. Rosengar- 
ten, care Powers, Weightman & Rosengarten, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
S. Norvell, 91 Fulton Street, New York. 

Class 2—Surgical dressing: Chairman, Dr. H. C. Lovis, 61 
Maiden Lane, New York; secretary, Henry P. Kendall, Lewis 
Manufacturing Co., Walpole, Mass.; F. R. Jones, Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.; G. T. Bauer, Bauer & Black, 
Shicago, III.; E. T: Sawtelle, Van Horn & Sawtelle, New York 
City; F. R. Davis, Wilford Hall Laboratories, Port Chester, 
N. X.; Dr. L. L. Watters, Hospital Supply Co., New York City. 

Class 3— Surgical instruments: Chairman, Charles J. Pilling, 
Twenty-third and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, 
Alfred Littauer, Dewitt & Herz, 25 West Fifteenth Street, New 
York; Julius A. Pfarre, 107 Park Row, New York; John H. 
Douglass, 83 Pulaski Street, Brooklyn, N. X.; Edward J. Sovat- 
kin, 133 Flood Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

Class 4—Dental instruments: Chairman, Frank H. Taylor, 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co.. Philadelphia, Pa.; sec- 
retary, G. L. Grier, L. D. Caulk Co., Milford, Del.; J. R. Shep- 
pard, Dentists’ Supply Co., New York; H. A. Slaight, Cleveland 
Denta! Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. E. Smith, 2332 
Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. Rubin, Union Dental Instru- 
ment Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; ©. O. Rother, 
Buffalo Dental Manufacturing Co, 

Survey committee: H. A, Sleight, vice president Cleveland 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. D. Buttman, 
Consolidated Dental Manufacturing Co., New York City; W. L. 
Smith, L. S. Smith & Sons Co., Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Class 5—Laboratory supplies: Chairman, Arthur H. Thomas, 
A. H. Thomas Co., West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
secretary, W. Shewell Hoos, Kimball Glass Co., Vineland, N. J.; 
O. P. Amend, Eimer Amend Co., 205 Third Avenue, New York; 
H. N. Ott, Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. XI.; L. M. Fuller, 
Bausch & Lomb Optica! Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Wilmot V. Castle, 
Wilmont Castle Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Classes 6 and 9—Executive committee: Chairman, Leon L. 
Watters, Hospital Supply Co., New York; secretary, A. F. 
Brand, Kny-Scheerer Corporation, New York. 

Class 6—Subcommittee on sterilizers: Leoa L. Watters, chair- 
man, Hospital Supply Co., New York; A. F. Brand, secretary, 
secretary Kny-Scheerer Co., New York; W. B. Underwood, 
Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, N. T.; J. E. Hall, American 
Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 

Class 7—Subcommittee on furniture: Leon L. Watters, chair- 
man, Hospital Supply Co., New York; A. F. Brand, secretary, 
Kny-Scheerer Co., New York; G. Scanlan, Scanlan Morris Co., 
Madison, Wis.; Richard Kny, Kny-Scheerer Co., New York. 

Class 8—Subcommittee on thermometers: I. Mayer, Taylor 
Bros., Watertown, N. X.: A. Faitchney, Randall-Faitchney Co., 
Boston, Mass.; M. W. Bacton, Bacton-Dickinson Co., Rutherford, 
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N. J.; P. L. Brand, C. I. Taghabue Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. X., secretary. - — 
Class 9—Subcommittee on beds and bedding: W. A. Manchee, 
Newark Spring Mattress Co., Newark, N. J.; John Troutstine, 
Greenpoint Metallic Bed Co., Brooklyn; F. A. Groffm Mesereau 
Metallic Bed Co.; Z. G. Simmons, Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Committee on standardization of medical and surgical supplies 
and equipment: Dr. Frank F. Simpson, chairman; Dr. T. W. 


Richards, United States Navy, secretary; Dr. G. W. Crile, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Harvey Cushing, Boston, Mass.; Lieut. Col. 


Carl R. Darnall, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Charles L. Gibson, 
New York City; Dr. Richard H. H. Harts, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Col. Jefferson R. Keen, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Joseph A. Mur- 
phy, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Henry S. Plummer, Rochester, 
Minn.; Gen. W. C. Rucker, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, now that the real transporta- 
tion bill has been taken up, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the pending amendment is an amend- 
ment which was tendered by me last Monday, seeking to amend 
the first section of the bill. I now desire to explain the amend- 
ment and to discuss some of the terms of the bill. 

The bill is primarily intended to give to the administration 
the power to direct what freight shall be shipped in different 
parts of the country. As has been stated by a member of the 
Council of National Defense, the bill is intended to give the 
Government a right to ship essentials at the expense of non- 
essentials; and I am sure that the Senate will wish to give the 
administration proper authority toward that end, for it is 
a fact, no matter how much we may differ as to the details 
that have been discussed here to-day, that we are in the midst 
of a very serious war, one that will tax the resources of the 
country both in men and in money to prosecute successfully, 

The bill in section 2 deals with what is called the priority 
of shipments on railroads. It deals with the priority of ship- 
ments on all railroads and upon all common carriers by sea and 
by land. There is, however, added to the general plan for pri- 
orities of shipment section 1, which makes it a criminal offense, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, for any person by physical 
force, threat, or intimidation to obstruct or retard interstate 
commerce. My amendment is designed to prevent that language 
from having the full effect that it would have if it were allowed 
to stand as it is. I will read my amendment, which is to be 
added at the end of section 1: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal, 
modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

The bill as drawn, as I live said, makes it a criminal offense 
to retard interstate commerce by physical force, threat, or intimi- 
dation. I have no doubt the bill was intended to mean that ob- 
struction of interstate commerce by threat of physical force 
or intimidation, or through physical force, should be punished ; 
but as it now reads any threat to create a strike on any railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce or anything that might be con- 
strued as an intimidation, anything in the way of refusal to 
trade or of boycott, or even persuasion, not of the most peace- 
able kind, might come within section 1 of the act. That was not 
intended, and it ought not to be done. 

When the Sherman antitrust act was passed, it was aimed at 
monopolies, at combinations of capital. It was not intended to 
apply to organizations of laboring men to promote their welfare; 
but some courts saw fit to apply it in that way, and it has been 
so applied; therefore, when the Clayton Act was before the 
Senate in 1914, amendments were added to the antitrust laws 
providing that labor organizations and their members might pur- 
sue their legitimate objects so long as they pursued them by 
legitimate means; that is, not by the use of physical force. 

It was further provided in section 20 of the Clayton Act that 
injunctions should not be issued against strikes unless they 
were necessary to prevent irreparable injury; and the method 
of making that proof clear to the court is clearly defined in the 
act. 

Section 20 of the act also provided that there should be no in- 
junctions against strikes by peaceable means; that there should 
be no injunctions against peaceful assemblage, persuasion, boy- 
cotting, refusing to patronize, and so forth. Then the section 
-wound up with these words: 


Nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be construed 
or held to be vlolatlons of any law of the United States. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Idaho? 5 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator, > aes eS l 

Mr. BORAH. If I understand the proposed measure which 


We are now considering, it relntes only to a time of war. : 


Mr. HOLLIS. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator think there is some 
necessity for a different provision in time of war than what there 
would be in time of peace with reference to the subject matter 
which he is now discussing? i 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think there may well be a distinction; bu 
unless it is intended to incorporate a provision against strikes 
in the bill, and unless the matter was fully considered and 
members of labor organizations had an opportunity to be heard, 
I think it ought not to be put into the bill in this form, so that 
there should be doubt as to what we intended to do and as to 
the construction that may be put upon it by the court. I under- 
stand it is not the intention to prohibit strikes, and I want 
language in section 1 which will not prohibit strikes by anyone. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I 
desire to say that if any Senator will call the attention of the 
Senate to any necessity that exists during war time to give 
more power to prevent strikes, then we can handle the matter 
man fashion, and every one will have a fair chance. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that it was not the intention 
of the committee to say what the committee has said? 

That on and after the approval of this act any person or persons 
who shall. during the war with Germany, knowingly and willfully, by 
physical force, threats, or intimidation, obstruct or retard or ald in 
obstructing or retarding, the orderly conduct or movement in the United 
States of interstate or foreign commerce— 7 

I seems to me that section 1 would be practically worthless 
unless it means precisely what it says; in other words, we 
could not afford to have interstate and foreign commerce in- 
terfered with by force or threats or intimidation, regardless of 
who might use the force or threats or intimidation. 

Mr. HOLLIS. My understanding from the committee is that 
Section 1 was intended to apply to those outside the employ 
of the railroads, to interference from the outside, and not to 
apply to strikes legally conducted. I do not know that that ex- 
pressed the thought of all the members of the committee; I did 
not talk to all of them; but I talked to the members of the sub- 
committee who drafted this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That was not my understanding, Mr. 
President, as a member of the committee. I was not a meinber 
of the subcommittee, but I do not recall that any such thought 
was suggested by the subcommittee which made this report pos- 
sible. 

My understanding of this bill was, as stated by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran], namely, a provision which would en- 
able the Government to keep the railroads in operaticn against 
nny force or intimidation or threats of force or intimidation if 
those threats were sufficient to tie up the commerce of the coun- 
try. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the bill does not mean that, 
then, of course, in my judgment, the first section might just 
as well be eliminated. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President > 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state, Mr. President, on behalf of 
the committee, that the understanding of the committee was 
that at this extraordinary session the question of strike legis- 
lation, which was a prominent question at the last session and 
the preceding session, should not be brought up. 

As to the language of section 1, so far as my individual views 
are concerned, I wish to say that I believe in carrying through 
at some time the strike legislation which was recommended by 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce at the last session, and 
that individually I should like to press it to the front at this 
session, but that was not the view of the committee. y 

Section 1 of this bill was shaped in order to prevent the tying 
up or the hindrance of trains moving in interstate commerce, 
either by physical force or by threats or intimidations. It was 
not intended, however, by the committee that it should affect 
the right of peaceful strike, the practicability and wisdom of 
such legislation being left to the future. Hence, when the amend- 
ment was suggested by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horus] that the word “threats” should be limited to threats 
of physical force, and that the word “ intimidation” should be 
limited to intimidation by physical force, it was pointed out that 
every purpose of the friends of organized labor was met by sec- 
tions 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act, with which the Senate is 
familiar, and which are unaffected by section 1. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has expressed his willingness to be con- 
tent if a provision is inserted in this section that nothing con- 
tained in it shall affect the operation of sections 6 and 20 of 
the Clayton Act. So the subcommittee, consisting of. the Sena- 
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tor from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and myself, assented to that 
‘amendment as clearly carrying out the Intentions of the com- 
mittee that nothing in this bill should affect the powers of co- 
operation, of organization, and of peaceful strike guaranteed by 
sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act. 

Now, with reference to the limitation to the period of the 
war, I see no reason why section 1 should not permanently 
apply. I believe that the law should be so shaped as to abso- 
lutely prevent any stoppage of the circulation in the arteries of 
commerce; but it is the view of the committee that our legisla- 
tion should be operative simply during the war. The purpose 
of the committee was to insure speed of legislation, to avoid 
contests and delays that were unnecessary, and to create the 
powers of speeding the traffic of this country during the war. 
Those were the main purposes of this bill. 

I wish to state, . Mr. President, most emphatically that T 
favor in the future making section 1 permanent legislation, 
and I favor in the future legislation that will give to the rail- 

“way brotherhoods a fair tribunal, in which labor disputes can 
be adjusted, and in the same piece of legislation absolutely 
staying during the period of investigation and award, and for 
a reasonable time thereafter, the power of strikes. But I 
yielded to the sentiment of the committee—the majority of the 
committee, at least—which was not in favor of opening up 
these controversies at this time, when the brotherhoods of the 
country are showing the utmost loyalty and when their leaders 
are united with the great Council of National Defense in mak- 
ing the prosecution of the war as thorough, as rapid, and as 
efficient as possible, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I may ask a question of the 
Senator, I haye no doubt the brotherhoods are showing the 
utmost loyalty and will cooperate with the Government and 
with the railroads; I can not imagine who is not showing the 
utmost loyalty or to whom this law would apply at all. If 
it is to be assumed that it would apply to anyone, it would 
apply to one class of citizens just as much as to another. Why 
assume, in view of the fact that the brotherhoods are displaying 
their loyalty, a condition of affairs in which they might not 
display their loyalty and in which they might desire to strike 
and to interfere with interstate commerce? How does the 
brotherhood get into this at all? Here is d war measure, an 
emergency measure, providing against interfering with com- 
merce by anybody under any circumstances. Why do you single 
out the brotherhood, or anybody else, and say that perhaps they 
may want to interfere? 

Mr. HOLLIS. There is exactly the trouble, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Iowa? ` 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will pardon me, I will yield in 
a moment. 

Out of the many millions of wage earners in the country the 
railroad brotherhoods, if this language stands, are singled out as 
the only ones to be made criminals in case they do go out on 
strike. That is a most excellent reason why they should not 
be covered by this provision. 

Mr. BORAH. The brotherhoods will not be the only ones, 
because anyone else might interfere, if they so desired, by force 
or threats or intimidation with interstate commerce. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But they can not do it by strike, and the 
brotherhoods can not do it in any way except by strike. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no reference here to strikes 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is the trouble. 

Mr. BORAH. Nor to brotherhoods nor to anybody else. It 
is a general reference against threats, against intimidation, 
against physical force. It applies to John Jones as well as 
to John Smith, one of whom may be a member of a brother- 
hood and the other not. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely mis- 
‘taken in that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa and will 
answer the Senator from Idaho later. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
argument is assuming something which, from my standpoint, 
has not been established. It is very difficult to give the senti- 
ment of a committee upon a matter which has not been directly 
voted upon in the committee, and I think that every member of 
the committee must necessarily speak for himself rather than 
for the committee as a whole. From that point of view, I may 


be permitted to say, if the Senator from New Hampshire will 
allow me, that I did not believe that section 1 ought to be in 
the bill at all. It has no relation whatever to the subject 
matter which was brought to the attention of the chairman of 
the committee by the President and which was thought of sufi- 


cient importance to require immediate legislation, but when 
section 1 found its way into the bill, there arose the inguiry 
naturally, Does it prohibit a peaceful strike? It seems to be 
assumed here that we must have the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire—and I am entirely in sympathy 
with that amendment, I will say in passing—in order to relieve 
railway men of the prohibition against a peaceful strike. I do 
not so agree.- Without the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, railway men will have the right to strike; that 
is, to leave peacefully in concert the employment in which they 
have been engaged. 

Me tg BORAH. I do not disagree with the Senator at all about 

a 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the position I have taken all the 
while, that the statement by union men that at a certain time 
they will leave a certain employ is neither a threat nor is it 
intimidation. The “threat” that is provided against here is 
the threat against a man who proposes himself to engage in 
the operation of a railway or a carrier doing interstate com- 
merce, and that is equally true of the word “intimidation.” It 
was my opinion, therefore—and I think it was the opinion of a 
majority of the committee—that -n prohibiting physical force 
and threats and intimidation so far as either might obstruct 
interstate commerce, they were uot prohibiting nor making crimi- 
nal the action of union men in peacefully quitting employment; 
but when the question came before the Senate, the Senator 
from New Hampshire, with a very proper motive in mind, sought 
to guard against the possibility of this prohibition being con- 
strued to be a command against a peaceful strike, and when 
that suggestion was made there was one way in which to quiet 
that fear, as it seemed to me, and that was to preserve to the 
union men the rights and privileges which have been assured 
to them in the Clayton Act. 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act does not give a union man the 
right to interfere by either physical foree or threat or intimi- 
dation so as to obstruct commerce among the States; and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire is 
simply an illustration of a thing we do every day here, and that 
is, to “make assurance double sure” by removing all doubt 
with regard to the operation of the act we are about to pass. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted, although I do not think 
it is at all necessary to secure the result the Senator from New 
Hampshire has in mind. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire a question, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am making by,proxy a much better speech 
than I could have made myself; but I should like to try my 
hand if I can get an opportunity. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; I wilk not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS, The discussion we have already had has gone 
far enough to show that this ought to be made exceedingly clear, 
because here is a new enactment giving to the courts the right 
to send a man to jail if he does something that is defined in the 
act and in language which may be taken by some courts to 
cover a peaceful strike. I am certain that if the act is left 
as it is there will be found railroad attorneys who will seek to 
obtain indictments against men for such action. I talked to a 
railroad attorney within the last week, a very prominent one, 
who said to me, “I suppose you understand if your amendment 
is adopted it will leave open to the railroad men the right to 
boycott and refuse to patronize and to use moral suasion just 
as is allowed under the Clayton Act?“ I replied, Ves; that 
is exactly the intention, and that is the way it ought to be.“ I 
am certain that the railroad attorneys hope that, if this amend- 
ment is not adopted, they will be able to hale before a criminal 
court the head of any brotherhood who says that he will advise 
the men to leave on strike if the requests or the terms of the 
union are not met. ' 

Therefore I think it should be very carefully guarded, and it 
is the intention of the committee to guard it, and they do not 
intend it to mean any more than it will mean after this amend- 
ment is adopted, if it is adopted. 

I say that it is not right at this time to single out the rall- 
road brotherhoods, who under great provocation have behaved 
remarkably well all this past winter and spring, and pass a 
criminal law that will apply to them, and them alone, because 
they are the only ones who can strike on a railroad. If any- 
one else attempts to interfere with the railroad it is. interfer- 
ence from outside, and this act will apply to them. Now, if it 
is the intention of the Senator 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. : 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator a question, because 


‘it may be that if I understand thoroughly what is intended 
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here and what will be covered I shall not feel about it as I 
now do. 

Suppose that the brotherhoods—as they have been mentioned 
here—should go upon a peaceful strike, should quit, as I think 
they have a right to do and you can not under our Constitution 
prevent them from doing. But suppose that after having quit 
the service of the company they indulge in threats, intimida- 
tions, and the use of physical force toward those who may be 
called in by others to operate the roads. Would they be per- 
mitted to do that under this proposed measure? 

Mr. HOLLIS, Uunder the amendment? I think not. I do 
not think they would be permitted to make any threats of physi- 
eal force under the Clayton Act. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, as I understand, if they should indulge 
in a peaceful strike and leave their work it is the Senator’s 
opinion that this inhibition against threats, intimidation, and 
physical force would apply to them the same as anybody else? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Not at all. I did not state that. I said that 
before they leave, the threat that they would leave would come 
under the terms of this section as it stands now. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but I think the Senator misunderstood me. 
Suppose they have left. Suppose the strike 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am not talking about their having left. I 
am talking about before they leave. That is what I want to 
cover now. After they have left, a very different situation 
arises. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. That is what I thought; the Senator 
misunderstood me. After they have left, they would not be 
permitted to indulge in threats, physical force or intimidation, 
any more than any other citizen? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; I say not; but they would not want to. 
There would not be any point in it, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. I think myself they would not want to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think there would be no point in it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, section 20 of the Clayton Act 
does not permit them to indulge in threats, or intimidation, or 
physical force. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is correct, as I remember the sec- 
tion, although I think the Senator from Iowa and I disagreed 
as to the meaning of section 6 in the past. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Mr. President, the objection I have to raising 
this question of strike legislation at this time is that it has noth- 
ing whatever to do with this priority-in-transportation bill. The 
administration did not ask for it. I do not know who drew the 
section, but I might suspect. It ought not to be here. If it 
is allowed to remain in its present form, it will imperil the 
passage of the bill, because, as I view it, no friend of organized 
labor could vote for this bill unless section 1 is amended. I am 
very anxious to vote for the bill and to have it become effective 
as soon as possible; and I shall try to express, in what I have 
to say, the views of those who are friendly to the bill, and ex- 
plain why I want to vote for it. 

In the first place, there is at present quite a satisfactory con- 
dition existing in railroad transportation so far as priorities 
are concerned. There is a committee on railroad transportation 
attached to the Council of National Defense. It is a commit- 
tee of railroad presidents and other railroad officials here in 
Washington cooperating with the administration in a very 
patriotic and efficient way to bring about the transportation 
of essentials at the expense of nonessentials; but there is dis- 
crimination. Every time they do it, and say to a road that 
wants to carry furniture or automobiles, “ You must carry coal 
or iron; you must carry steel, so that we may build ships,” they 
are violating the terms of the interstate-commerce act, which 
says there shall be no discrimination. Everyone is entitled to 
have an equal opportunity with every other one to have his 
goods carried on a railroad. Moreover, we are yiolating the 
terms of the State laws and some municipal laws to the same 
effect; and the railroads themselyes now ask for protection so 
that what they are doing will be legal, and so that they can not 
be sued or perhaps prosecuted under the terms of the inter- 
state-commerce act for what they are doing very patriotically 
and very loyally. 

It is provided in this bill that if railroads are required to 
ship certain goods or certain classes of goods instead of others 
that may be less remunerative, they shall be entitled to com- 
pensation from the Government for them. Now, that did not 
appeal to me at first. We can not be too flabby about the way 
we conduct this war. We have got to require things of many 
people that we do not pay for; and I thought that the railroads, 
if they were required to do things in the national defense that 
were iess profitable to them than others, did not come under the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution, which provides that’ no 
private property shall be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 


I should like to refer to the case of an embargo. Assume that 
the President should put an embargo on grain. That would 
have a tendency to reduce the price of grain. The farmers 
might well complain and say, “Instead of selling our grain at 
$3, by the action of the Government we have got to sell it at 
$2, and therefore the Government ought to give us just com- 
pensation for that.” But all of us know that we could not allow 
compensation for an interference with the right to export goods, 
The country would not stand it, and it is not intended that we 
should. Placing an embargo is not taking the property of the 
farmers. It is making what they have less valuable, but it is a 
speculative damage that can not be compensated for in courts 
of law or other tribunals, 

Then I took the case of the transportation of troops. Now, 
no one would claim that a railroad should be obliged to trans- 
port troops without receiving adequate compensation for it. 
That is because what the railroad produces and sells is trans- 
portation. When we take the railroads’ transportation—that is, 
when we take from them facilities for which they are entitled 
to charge—we are taking away their property; we are taking 
away the only thing from which they can get a revenue. There- 
fore I have come to the conclusion that it is entirely proper, in 
case we direct a railroad to carry freight that is unremunerative 
when freight that is in the remunerative class is offered, that 
we should pay them whatever loss and damage they fairly suffer 
from that operation. 

It is also provided in the bill that in certain cases the ad- 
ministration may require a division of earnings between rail- 
roads. That is to cover a case like this: Some railroads are so 
constituted that they can not carry loaded cars with as good 
effect as some other railroad in the vicinity, but the first rail- 
road may be adequately equipped to return empty cars. Now, the 
return of empty cars is not profitable. The carrying of loaded 
ears is profitable. In a situation of that kind, where one rail- 
road is discriminated against in favor of another, the adminis- 
tration, through whomsoever the administration acts, is to be 
given authority to order an equitable division of the earnings, 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 3 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have just come on the floor, and I do 
not know whether or not the Senator has referred to the point 
concerning which I am about to inquire. I notice, however, on 
pages 4 and 5 of the bill, that provision is made for compensat- 
ing the railroads for any damage they may sustain in the carry- 
ing out of any preferential orders issued by the President. I 
do not know whether or not the Senator has been concerned in 
the preparation of this bill, but, at any rate, he may be able 
to answer my question. 

If it is right to compensate the railroads for damage sus- 
tained by carrying out an order issued practically in contraven- 
tion of the natural law of trade or commerce, why should not 
provision be made for compensating other citizens of the coun- 
try? For instance, if a man has a contract to erect a large 
building, and his lumber and his building materials are en route, 
and he is under a contract with a penalty attached for over- 
time after the date of delivery, and the President of the United 
States steps in and orders other commodities to be transported 
over that road, which results in great delay and expense to this 
private citizen, it seems to me that if the railroad is to be com- 
pensated for loss in obeying the President's orders, the private 
citizen ought to have some remedy. I wondered if the Senator 
had considered that feature, Ps 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have considered it, and somewhat carefully. 
There are two branches to it. The first is whether we have a 
constitutional duty to perform in regard to it, and the second 
is as to the expediency. Now, I take it that we are not obliged 
to allow compensation for taking away a privilege of that kind, 
because the Constitution did not mean, in taking private prop- 
erty, that it should cover cases of taking away a privilege to 
transport. I think we are not required by the Constitution to 
do it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I did not mean to sug- 
gest the constitutional feature at all. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is the first part of it. The second part 
of it is whether we should do it as a matter of justice and dis- 
cretion. -> 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not ask that, even; but I say, Why 
prefer the railroads and compensate them and not compensate 
the private citizen? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I explained before the Senator came in that 
the reason why we should compensate the railroads is because 
the only thing the railroads have to sell is transportation, just 
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transportation; and when we take away the right to earn a 
fair and just amount for transporting freight and passengers, 
we have taken away their only means of getting an income, and 
we are actually taking away their property. ' 

Now, coming to the discretion of it, the speculative damages 
that might result to a private citizen because he could not fulfill 
the contract are so remote that they could not be ascertained by 
a court. It is recognized by all the authorities that speculative 
damages of that kind can not be recovered from a private citi- 
zen; and I feel myself that we would be getting into such a wide 
field that it would not be good policy for the Government to try 
to follow it to that extent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator, on that 
point, this question: s 

Suppose, by order of the President, a railroad should be ré- 
quired to transport troops and munitions of war for a certain 
length of time and afterwards they were able to show that if 
they had been permitted to carry coal instead of troops they 
would have made more money. Would that be a case where 
they would be allowed to come in and show damages and ob- 
tain them? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I understand not. Where goods are taken for 
a direct governmental use, such as the transportation of troops, 
there is to be an amount fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and that is compensation in full. The bill does not 
apply to eases of that sort. Damages are to be given only to 
a railroad that is ordered to take one class of freight instead 
of another class of freight. It does not extend to the transpor- 
tation of troops. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose. then, that the railroads were or- 
dered to-carry wheat, and they could show that they would 
have made more money if they had been allowed to carry coal, 
and they were equipped to carry coal. Could they get damages 
in that case? 

Mr. HOLLIS, Yes; the bill expressly covers a case of that 
kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the bill in the first place provide 
that they could get pay for carrying wheat at tbe regular rate? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. NORKIS. Then, it is an indirect method, is it not, of in- 
ereasing the rate of the railroad over what other railroads could 
get for the transportation of that particular commodity? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; it is; nnd I feel that it should not be 
done unless there is a real public exigency. That is what I was 
going on to explain—what the public exigency is and how far I 
feel we ought to go in making discriminations of this sort for 
which we have to pay in cash. Senators may well differ on 
that point. 

I should like now to give some illustrations. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I am on my feet, may I ask the Senator 
a question in regard to section 1, as to his construction of it? 

Mr, HOLLIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a little bit different from the particular 
question I have asked the Senator. 

On page 2 of the bill, beginning after the word “ imprison- 
ment,” in line 5, is this language; 

And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, when- 
ever in his judgment the public interest requires, to employ the armed 
forces of the United States to prevent any such obstruction or retarda- 
tion of the passage of the mail— 

And so forth. 

Now, up to the point where I commenced to read, there is no 
doubt but that the law applies only during the war with Ger- 
many. I wanted to ask the Senator whether that part of sec- 
tion 1, commencing where I commenced to read, likewise ap- 
plies only to the war with Germany, or will it be permanent law 
if enacted as it stands now? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think there is no doubt that that is limited 
to the duration of the war for this reason: The part the Senator 
has read refers to “such obstruction or retardation.” That re- 
fers back to the retardation and obstruction defined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, which is retardation and obstruction during 
the course of the war; so I think it would clearly cover only 
the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator will note also that section 1, 
up to the place where I commenced to read, makes criminal 


certain things during the war and provides for a criminal 
penalty, and then it starts out and gives certain authority to 
the President, but it has no relation whatever to the real pur- 
pose and object of the section up to that point—that is, the 
criminal part of it. It seemed to me that there was a serious 


question, at least, whether the latter part of section 1 would not 
be permanent law if it were enacted in its present form, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am quite clear it is otherwise. Of course, 
that could be very easily fixed by inserting the proper words at 
that point. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was not the intention of the committee to 
make it permanent law, was it? - 

Mr. HOLLIS. So they informed me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that the Senator had been 
nent in drawing the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; I was not. I had nothing to do with 
drawing the bill. I talked with them, however, and I under- 
stood them in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I was mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington.’ Mr. President, in connection 
with the other phase of the bill which the Senator was discuss- 
ing, I should like to ask him a question or two before he pro- 
ceeds. I am going to refer to a particular situation which has 
been brought to my attention. 

In one section of my State we raise a great deal of perishable 
fruit which must be disposed of very quickly. The officials of 
the railroads have already advised our people that the proba- 
bilities are that they will not be permitted to furnish transpor- 
tation facilities for taking care of this perishable fruit. I think 
myself that that is a very injudicious thing to do at this time. 
I think special efforts should be made to take care of particular 
situations like that in particular localities. Nevertheless, that 
is what they have done. 

If the cars of the Northern Pacific Railway, for instance, 
that ordinarily would be used in transporting the berries and 
things like that of our section, are diverted to some other trans- 
portation purpose that would bring them in less return than 
the transportation of these fruits, would the railroad be entitled, 
under the terms of this bill, to recover the difference? 

Mr. HOLLIS. It is so stated in the bill; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And yet the man who loses his 
crop absolutely by reason of not getting any facilities for 
transporting and taking care of it would have no claim of any 
kind against the Government? 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator fur- 
ther with reference to the particular language of section 2. 
The language of section 2 is: 

That during the continuance of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged the President is authorized, whenever in his judgment 
such action is necessary to the public security and defense 

To do certain things, Now, in the Senator’s opinion, what 
do those terms signify? In other words, what I want to ask 
is this: Could not the President say under that language that 
the refrigerator cars of the Northern Pacific that have been 
ordinarily used in the transportation of fruits should be taken 
from that and used in the transportation of beef into the city 
of Chicago, for instance, for consumption there? Does not the 
Senator think that that could be done? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; I so understand it, and I think it is 
absolutely necessary. We are engaged in the war, and it is the 
first duty of the administration and the Congress to see that 
we win the war, of course, doing as little injury to private 
persons as is compatible with winning the war. Now, it is 
well known that the transportation facilities of this country 
are not adequate to do the business that the country is trying 
to do at this time. We have not cars enough, we have not 
locomotives enough, we have not tracks enough, we have not 
ships enough. Some one has got to be given the authority to 
discriminate, because they can not all be treated alike. They 
can not all get their work done. There will be certain indus- 
tries in my own State that will be complaining bitterly because 
they are discriminated against. There will be others in the 
Senator’s State. ‘There will be some, no matter what is done, 
that will think they have not been fairly treated. It is a war 
measure. I should not be in favor of permitting it at any other 
time except in war; but I realize, as the Senator does, that the 
people must be fed, they must be clothed, they must be warmed, 
we must feed our allies, we must furnish transportation to 
our troops, we must build ships, we must get in munitions of 
war; and we have got to subordinate private comfort and luxury 
and convenience and even profits to winning the war. That is 
the excuse for the bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I agree fully with the 
suggestions of the Senator; but I remember that when the 
espionage biil was up, and the embargo proposition was before 
the Senate, it had in it, my recollection is, language something 
like this: “ Whenever the President deems it to the interest 
of the national defense or public welfare,” he may do certain 
things. Those words “public welfare” were stricken out be- 


promi- 
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cause it was urged that under that the President would have 
authority to impose embargoes in the interest of some section 
or some industry, or something of that sort; that by cutting 
them out we were limiting his right to impose these embargoes 
to some definite proposition for the- defense of the country; 
and so it struck me that possibly there was some significance 
or some meaning of that kind in the language here, “the public 
security,” not “public welfare” but “public security and de- 
fense.” Therefore I wanted to get the views of the Senator 
with reference to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KNd in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to say that as a member of the 
committee that proposed this bill I do not quite agree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire in all the responses he made 
to the Senator from Washington. However, that may come 
later; but I want the Senator from Washington and every other 
Senator who is here to remember that this is a mere alterna- 
tive. We must either give the President this power or some 
equivalent power, or take possession of the railroads. One or 
the other of those two things must be done if the war is to 
be carried on successfully; and I think it was with the view 
of the committee that it was better to give the President the 
power that is here proposed than to attempt to take possession 
of the vast railway property of the United States and attempt 
to organize it for operation. 

I hope that Senators, as they come to review the proposed 
legislation, will have those alternatives in mind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want the Senator from 
New Hampshire or the Senator from Iowa to think from my 
questions that I am opposed to this bill or to the purposes of it. 
I am simply asking questions to get at the real meaning and 
intention of the committee. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that it is really essential that we should vest these powers in 
the President, however much we may regret to have to do so, in 
the conditions; and I am not disposed to delay the consideration 
of the bill at all. I am willing to vote upon it now, believing 
that the committee have given it the most careful consideration, 
and that ‘they simply deem this absolutely necessary on account 
of the condition in which we are now placed. But I did want 
to get at the meaning of these terms, and I wondered whether 
there was any peculiar meaning to be attached to the words 
“public security and defense.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am not a member of the committee, and I am 
not qualified to express their views. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought the Senator was. 
Everybody was asking him about the different terms here, and I 
just assumed that the Senator was a member of the committee. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am trying to show what a good bill it is, and 
that it is too bad to embarrass the chances of its passage by 
putting on section 1, unless it is amended, because I can not 
vote for it unless it is. 

The essentials that the railroads and the administration want 
to carry are largely coal for the use of the Army and the Navy, 
coal to be used in the manufacture of ships and munitions of 
war, ore as a base for ships and munitions, grain for the United 
States and for the allies, and iron, steel, and copper for muni- 
tions. Those are the fields they are now covering. They are 
distributing the cars of the country, ordering one railroad to 
deliver so many hundred cars to another railroad because those 
cars, in their judgment, are needed more on the other road than 
on the road that has possession of them. I will put in the RECORD, 
without reading, an order that is given by the Council of National 
Defense with reference to the use of cars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[General Order No. C. 8. 3.] 
THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 191. 
To all railroads: 

The executive committee of the Special Committee on National De- 
fense, aftec continued and earnest consideration of the lake coal and 
ore problem, and after taking advice from all parties interested, in order 
to insure a sufficient supply of cars to meet the demand of the ship- 
ments of lake coal and ore nas decided that Hopper or self-clearing cars 
of certain ownerships should be confined to that service. 

To accomplish this purpose and in accordance with this policy you 


are hereby directed that all hopper or so-called self-clearing cars belong- 
ing to the railroads named ow, which roads make deltveries of coal 


at lake ports, must, until further notice, when released from original 
—.— be „ returned empty by the most direct route to the 
ome road: 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ; Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad; Cincin- ` 
nati, Hamilton & Da Railway; Erie Railroad; Hockin Valley 
Railway; New York ntral Railroad; Pennsylvania Lines (Penne — 


vania system cars); Toledo & Ohio Central Railway; Wheeling & 0 
Erle Railway. 


Emergency rule 1 of General Order C8-1, dated April 26, 1917. is 
hereby modified as and in accordance with the above. 

THE COMMISSION ON CAR SERVIC, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Of course munitions are the most important 
thing the country is trying to supply, and the railroads wish to 
order coal from certain parts of the country to certain munition 
plants. Cars must be assigned to special districts for steel and 
for coal. New England must get its coal; the great Northwest 
must get its coal, and there must be food for France. The do- 
mestic dealers are beginning to object, and they wil! soon be 
objecting much more than they have so far; and the railroads 
must have not only the physical power to make these preferences 
but they must be given the legal authority, so that they will not 
be liable to prosecution for what they have done. 

Of course the railroads would prefer to carry the nonessen- 
tials, because automobiles and higher class goods, so called, pay 
better freight rates than coal and iron and the lower class 
goods; but it should be noted that section 2 applies not only 
to interstate commerce but applies to all carriers by rail and by 
water. I can not see how section 2 will be constitutional unless 
this is done as a war measure; and that leads me to consider 
whether we have a right to order all carriers by rail and by 
water, whether engaged in interstate commerce or not, to yield 
to priority of shipment. I wish to put into the Rxconp at this 
time, in a very brief form, the provisions of the Constitution 
which I think do give authority to Congress to pass this law. 

If there were no provisions in the Constitution, I should be- 
lieve that Congress had a right to pass the laws as defense 
measures, under the general power of the Nation to secure its 
self-preservation ; but in the very preamble of the Constitution 
it is provided that the objects for which the Constitution is 
adopted are— K 

To form a more rfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

Then, in Article I, section 8, the very first power given to 
Congress to pass laws is the power to collect taxes, to pay the 
debts of the Government, and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare. ; 

I wish to read into the Record at this point the provisions 
in the Constitution regarding the powers of Congress under 
which we are authorized to conduct war: 


Article I, section 8, clause 11: Congress may institute war by de- 
claring it against an enemy. The President alone can not do so. Also, 
SETAR may make laws concerning captures on land as well as on 
water. 

Article: T, section 8, clause 12: Congress m raise and support 
armica. and provide and maintain a aor 55 ee 

Article I, section 8, clause 14: Congress may make laws for the 
government of land and naval forces. 

Article I, section 8, clause 15: Congress may provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tion, and repel invasion. 

Article I, section 8, clause 16: And may provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for porera such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States. 

And then at the very end of section 8, Article I, it is pro- 
vided that Congress may— 
make all laws which shall be n and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof. 

The war clause has not been frequently construed by our 
Supreme Court. There is no case that comes much nearer than 
the old case of McCulloch v. State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, 413), 
and in that opinion the principle is laid down—and it has never 
been successfully controverted—as follows: 

If the end be legitimate and within the sco 
all means which are appropriate and plainly adapted to this end and 
which are not prohibited by the Constitution are lawful. 

And.in the Legal Tender cases, Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wal- 
lace, 603); Knox v. Lee, and Parker v. Davis (12 Wallace, 457), 
the same idea is expounded more at length, for the Legal Tender 
cases were passed as a war measure, 

In conclusion, the railroad officials are performing patriotic 
services. The facilities of the railroads are at present inade- 
quate to perform all the business of the country. There must 
be discrimination against some classes of traffic, and the dis- 
crimination should be applied in order to help the Government 
win the war. The railroads are in need of compensation for all 


of the Constitution, 


the damages which they may suffer in this regard, for the 
railroads are now inadeq 
of the country because 


tely equipped for doing the business 
f the lack of sufficient revenue. I 
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myself should prefer to give them compensation for losses suf- 
fered because of priorities in shipment, rather than to give them 

a general increase of freight rates, because in the first instance 
they have, in my opinion, a clear right to it; while under an 
advance in rates they may not have a clear right. 

I think practically all of the railroad officlals who are now 
doing the country the service of allotting transportation facili- 
ties in the best way opposed the election of President Wilson. 
I think, almost without exception, these men are Republicans, 
but they are backing the administration at this time loyally and 
patriotically. They come to Congress and ask that the ad- 
ministration be given the authority to perform the acts which 
are now actually being performed; and I can see no excuse for 
those who are Democrats and who advocated the election of 
President Wilson opposing giving him the authority that is 
necessary to conduct this war successfully, and particularly to 
give him the authority that he needs in transportation matters. 
Therefore, because I believe the second section of the bill is 
most valuable and that it should become law, I sincerely hope 
the first section will be so amended that those who share my 
views may be able to vote for the entire bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Does not the Senator think we 
ought to have a quorum present? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think it is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
has not suggested the absence of a quorum, if the Chair will 
pardon me. 

The PRESEDING OFFICER. The Chair misunderstood the 
Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Michigan merely made 
the inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If there is no disposition to have 
a quorum present, I shall not insist upon it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I believe it was last 
Saturday that the Senator from New Hampshire offered his 
amendment providing substantially that nothing in the bill 
should be construed to alter or in any wise modify or repeal 
sections 6 and 20 of the so-called Clayton Act. In order to be 
informed about the matter, I asked at that time that sections 
6 and 20 of the Clayton Act be printed in the Recorp, which 
was done. 

I am unable to perceive the necessity for the Senator’s amend- 
ment, because, as I read the bill and sections 6 and 20 of the 
Clayton Act, there can be, in my. opinion, no incompatibility be- 
tween the two sections of the Clayton Act and the provisions 
of this bill. I think it is a perfectly irrelevant amendment, 
I think it is equally as irrelevant as though the amendment 
provided that nothing in this bill should be construed to repeal 
the Sherman antitrust law. However, I have no objection to 
its adoption if it will serve to soothe or allay the apprehension 
that may exist in the mind of anybody about it. When I made 
my inquiry last Saturday, as I said at the time, I did not do so 
because I was opposed to the amendment, but because I did not 
understand the necessity for it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, after examining this amend- 
ment and section 6 and section 20 of the Clayton Act, I have 
arrived at the same conclusion as that expressed by the Senator 
from Towa [Mr. Cuaractys] and also by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Branpecer] that the amendment does not really 
affect the situation, if I may say so, one way or the other. It 
may be that some attorney might contend for a construction 
such as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotrts] has 
suggested ; but I do not see how any construction could be placed 
upon the proposed bill which would in anywise conflict with 
section 6 or section 20 of the Clayton Act. Section 6 of that 
act reads: 

Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or árti- 
cle of commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations instituted for the purposes of mutual help 
and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such organizations from lawfully carry- 
ing out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or 
the members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws. 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act reads as follows: 


Sec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the United States, or a Jodge or the judges thereof, in an 
case between an employer and employees, or between employers an 
employees, or between employees, or between persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment, involving or growing out of a dispute con- 

unless necessary to ere 
rty right of the party mak- 


cerning terms or conditions of employmen 
irreparable injury to property or to a pro) 


ing the application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at 
law, and such property or property right must be described with par- 
ticularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to 
by the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

The remainder of the section I will not read, but-will ask to 
have it inserted in the Rxconb, without taking the time of the 
Senate to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

' The remainder of section 20 of the Clayton Act is as follows: 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation 
of employment or from ceasing to perform any work or fabor, or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to 
do; or from attending at any place where an 
may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communi- 
cating information, or from peacefully persuading any person to work 
or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to emplo 
any party in such 1 — 25 — or from recommending, advising, or persuad- 
ing others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or 
giving to or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute any 
strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably 
assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes, or from doin 
any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified in this 

aragra be considered or held to be violations of any law of the 

nited States. r 

Mr. BORAH. The provision of this bill which is supposed to 
conflict with that provision of the law is as follows: 

That on and after the approval of this act any person or persons who 
shall, during the war with Germany, knowingly and willfully, by phys- 
ical force, threats, or intimidation, obstruct or retard, or aid in ob- 
structing or retarding, the orderly conduct or movement in the United 
States of interstate or foreign commerce, or the orderly make-up or 
movement or disposition of any train, or the movement or disposition 
of any locomotive, car, or other vehicle on any railroad in the United 
States engaged in interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor— 

And so forth. 

I do not see, Mr. President, any conflict between the proposed 
measure and the Clayton Act. I do not think this amendment 
if adopted will change the bill in any respect so far as its being 
or not being in conflict with the Clayton Act. I shall not, there- 
fore, detain the Senate in discussing what seems to me a wholly 
immaterial amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I presented some days ago, and which concerns the last 
five lines of the bill. I should be glad to have the amendment 
stated if it is at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 20, after the word “ direc- 
tion,” it is proposed to insert the words “for preference or 
priority,” and on the seme page, line 22, to strike out the words 
“on account of any such action” and insert the words “ by 
reason of giving preference or priority in compliance with such 
order or direction.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a word of explanation. 
I am somewhat responsible for the language of the bill as it is 
drawn, but upon suggestion and reflection I have reached the 
conclusion that it might be a little clearer. It was thought by 
some Senators that the bill as it is might result in exempting 
from civil or criminal pains, penalties, obligations, or liabili- 
ties in cases other than those in which the carrier gave prefer- 
ence or priority. I do not think that such a construction would 
be put upon the language, but in order to put it beyond any 
controversy, it being the intention of the committee that the 
exemption should be confined to the consequences of giving the 
priority or preference as directed by the President, I have 
offered the amendment which has just been read. It simply 
means that if a common carrier, in obedience to a direction 
of the President or the tribunal that he appoints as his repre- 
sentative, shall give prefererce or priority to certain shipments 
or certain kinds of transportation, the carrier shall not be held 
liable to the law because it obeys the order of the President 
and does give priority or preference to such shipments or trans- 
portation. The obvious justice or equity of the provision needs 
no suggestion on my part. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have just come 
into the Chamber from the Finance Committee, and I should 
like to hear the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


such person or persons 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I grant that there is 
a condition which, perhaps, requires some legislation, but I do 
not grant that there is a conditiom that justifies practical des- 
. potism in the United States. I think we go the length under our 
Constitution when we make one man Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. I am utterly opposed to legislation which 
adds to the unrestricted power of one man. We may be satis- 
fied with it now because we have such confidence in the man 
who fills the place. I might be willing for one particular man 
to have all these pewers, but to give the powers of practical 
despotism to one man becomes dangerous for future time. The 
precedent will be followed hereafter, and each time it is fol- 
lowed the probabilities are that an enlargement of the disre- 
gard of public rights will be the consequence, If I had my way 
I would amend the Constitution of the United States and put 
the.command of the Army and Navy in the hands of a military 
board, and not allow one man to rule even the Army and the 
Navy. I believe it would be better for the country as a per- 
manent proposition. I am not opposing this measure from the 
standpoint of opposition to the present President exercising 
the power, although I do not think he or anybody else has the 
knowledge needed for all the power that it is proposed to lodge 
in him. Now, let us see what this bill does. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I did not clearly understand the Senator 
from Georgia. May I ask if he would favor the bill if it were 
amended so that it would terminate at the close of the present 
administration? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suppose, of course, that it contains 
that provision. I would not favor giving any one man this 


power, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the Senator from Georgia just 
said that he would have no objection to giving the present Chief 
Executive the power provided for in the bill; and, if he is of 
that opinion, if I could have any influence with the Senator 
from Nevada I would be very glad to support an amendment to 
that effect, because I feel sure that the war will have been con- 
cluded before the present administration. shall come to an end. 

+ * * 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The language which I used upon 
that subject must be taken in connection with the remainder of 
the language which I used. I preceded that statement with the 
further statement that, whenever we give to any President 
these extremo powers, even though we limit them to the existing 
President, they become a precedent for future legislation and 
are dangerous, and for that reason I am opposed to giving un- 
limited powers to any one man under any circumstances, how- 
ever much I might be willing for the present President to exer- 
cise them, That was the language which I used as substantially 
as I can repeat it. I would be opposed to passing this bill if it 
specifically stated that no one should exercise the powers con- 
ferred but the present President. I am opposed to giving such 
powers to any President. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to these powers, 
as I construe them. Let us see how far we are going. And 
this is not the stopping place; it is just one of the guide posts 
along the road that we have begun to travel, to point the way 
to other acts of a similar character, and perhaps even more 
extreme in character. I may be in the minority; it may be 
that I have a foolish view of the subject; but, as I have it, I 
at least will feel better if I frankly express my views and vote 
against the measure. Now, let us see what this bill does, It 
provides that— 

The President is hereby authorized, whenever 
becomes necessary, in order to expedite e, ri oy an 
between carriers— 

Not when public transportation requires it; not when the 
Army of the Nation needs to be moved; not when supplies need 
to be moved, but— 


whenever in his N bag it becomes necessary in order to expedite 
transportation and to do justice between carriers, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has not read the condition 
upon which the chief power is to be exercised. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am going right on through the 
bill now and endeavor to analyze its effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has quoted from the latter 
part of the bill and has taken up a very incidental and inconse- 
quential power and omitted the real power, which I admit is 
very great and very important. 


AE harrar a it 


do justice 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I turn back to section 2 and 
read as follows: 

Well, I turn back to section 2 and read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That during the continuance of the war in which the United 
States is now engaged the President is authorized, whenever in his 
ju ent such action is necessary to the public security and OR; 
to direct that certain kinds of traffic or particular shi my age Bp 
eee by him, shall have preference or priority Derva 

on— 

That priority of transportation is not to be given to Govern- 
ment supplies; it is not to be given to soldiers; it is not to be 
given to materials to be used for governmental purposes; it is 
just as broad as the problems of transportation. It makes the 
President a despot in ruling upon questions of transportation. 
He is to determine what— 
shall have preference or priority in transportation by any common 
carriers by railroad or water, under such arrangements, rules, and 
regulations as he may prescribe. He may give nio E Anaa at and 
for such times as he may determine, and may modif, ange, suspend, 
or annul them, and for any such purpose he is hereb te to issue 
orders direct, or through such person or persons as he may designate for 
the purpose, 

He can name any person or persons that he sees fit, who shall 
take charge of the problem, issue rules and regulations, and 
dominate the transportation of the country. We do not have to 
confirm his appointees; we have nothing to do with their num- 
ber or their character, although we are the legislative body rep 


| resenting the people. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Fanden may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dot the Senator from Georgia y yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator object to the exercise 
of the power of declaring or ordering a preference or priority 
in transportation, or is his objection to the agency by which the 
power is to be exercised? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, for the present I am 
objecting to this bill as it is offered to us, and I am seeking to 
point out how shocking it is to any sense, if we have any left, 
of personal rights. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. „I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuanns] said a 
few moments ago that we were confronted with the alternative 
of having the Government take charge of the railroad and trans- 
portation companies of the United States or vesting in the 
President or sume other agency the power to control transporta- 
tion in the interest of the public and for the national safety. 
Does not the Senator from Georgia think that that statement 
made by the Senator from Iowa is a fair statement of the situ- 
ation, and does not the Senator from Georgia feel that it would 
Þe infinitely better to vest some agency—the President, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, or some legitimate board—with 
these powers to aid in transportation, in securing proper rates, 
in facilitating the transportation of troops, in securing priorities 
than for the Government to assume control of the great trans- 

rtation companies of the country? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.. I do not believe there is any neces- 
sity or excuse for the Government sssuming control of the rail- 
roads. That part of the question I answer in that way. I be- 
lieve I can be of more service, and certainly it will be more sat- 
isfactory to myself, if I proceed with the criticism of the pro- 
visions of this bill as it is written. Now let us come to the 
provision which I have just read, namely : 


He may give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine, and may modify, change, sus ek or annul them, and for wes 
such purpose he is hereby suthori to issue orders direct, or throug 
such person or persons as he may designate for the purpose. 


Now, what do we do if this bill becomes a law? We authorize 
the President to name persons, not subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, with no limitation as to their character or qualifications ; 
we delegate to him, and then authorize him to delegate to some 
one else—to one or more persons—the privilege of saying what 
commodities shal] be carried; first, how they shall be carried, 
and to make such rules and regulations as these persons may 
see fit, superseding law, and dominating the transportation of the 
country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to interrupt the Senator's chain of 
Wonen and I will not propound the inquiry I am going to, if it 
will, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


Well, I can not say that I have much 
of a chain of thought. I left the Committee on Finance when 
I heard the bill had reached the stage where, if I was going to 
make any criticism, I would have to make it at once. 

` Mr. REED. Let me make this suggestion to the Senator, for 
I should like to elicit his views. 

It is proposed that the President may exercise these powers 
‘either in person or through others. It is generally understood 
that there is now organized some kind of committee, consisting 
of four or five railroad presidents, who are assuming to direct 
the commerce of the country. Is it not natural that this power, 
if it is employed by the President, should be exercised through 
that committee which has aiready been called into being? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I really do not know. 

Mr. REED. Is not that the very natural conclusion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If he calls this power into existence, 
and is now encouraging it, to perform ‘the duty without legal 
authority, it would be natural to suppose, if the legal authority 
should be given, that he would continue the same agency. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I had many doubts about the bill when it was 
first introduced; and I went to see the railroad committee to 
find out what they were doing and what the need of the bill 
was, and to get their ideas. They told me that they thought 
it would be very undesirable to have a railroad official given 
the power. because that would give rise to a feeling that other 
railroads might not get a fair chance; and they expressed the 
hope that it would be some official of the Government, and not 
a ratlroad official. That is ull I know about it. That does not 
determine it, but that is their idea. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator let me ask, then, for the sake 
of the record, whom he means by “ the railroad committee“? 

Mr. HOLLIS. As I explained in my remarks this afternoon, 
the Council of National Defense has a committee on railroad 
transportation, and they deal with a railroad committee ap- 
pointed and given authority by all the railroads of the country. 
The committee of the council deals with the committee that 
represents the railroads. I really do not know the name of that 
committee. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator know the personnel of the 
committee? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am perfectly veiling to state that the men I 
talked to were Mr. Howard Elliott, who was formerly the presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; Presi- 
dent Rea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and Mr. Shafer, who 
has charge of the distribution of cars. Those are the three men 
to whom I talked, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator, 
if he will permit me, that Mr. Willard, of the Balumore & Ohio 
Railroad, is a member of the advisory commission appointed by 
the Council of National Defense, and that in connection with 
him in the department of transportation 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
speak a little louder? I should like to hear what he says. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I was stating that Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was a member of the 
advisory commission appointed by the Council of National De- 
fense, and that—— p 

Mr. CUMMINS. Daniel Willard is a member of the Council 
of Nationa! Defense. 

Mr. SMITH -of Georgia. 
board. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me state what the form of the organi- 
zation is. The Council of National Defense, appointed under 
the statute—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, without yielding the 
floor, if it suits the Chair, I will sit down for a while. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Anything suits the Clair. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Council of National Defense, ap- 
pointed pursuant to the statute passed by Congress, consists of 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. The council, therefore, 
consists entirely of Cabinet officials. The act of Congress, how- 
ever, also provides for an advisory commission of the Council 
of National Defense, and Daniel Willard has been appointed by 
the Council of National Defense chairman of the committee on 
transportation and communication of the advisory commission. 

In connection with this, and pursuant to the request of the 
Council of National Defense, the railroads have appointed an 
executive committee consisting of five railway presidents, and 
the Council of National Defense has requested them to be in 


He is chairman of the advisory 


permanent session here, so that the council can be in easy com- 
munication with all the railroads of the country. That com- 
mittee of railroad officials ¢onsists of Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway, who is the chairman of it; Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman of the executive committee of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co.; Hale Holden, president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Howard Elliott, president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; Edward E. 
Clark, Interstate Commerce Commissioner; member ex officio; 
and Mr. Willard is also a member ex officio. Now, as I under- 
stand, that. executive committee is here cooperating with the 
Council of National Defense and adopting their suggestions now 
with reference to priorities in transportation which are essential 
for the national defense. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator kindly enlighten me on another 
matter? He stated that Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
was the chairman of the committee on transportation? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. He is a member of the Advisory Council of De- 
fense, is he not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Me REED. He is chairman of the committee on transporta- 
tion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Who constitute the membership of the commit- 
tee on transportation? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me see. I think I have it here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. While we are waiting I want to pro- 
test against the proposition that any of these men are members 
of the Council of National Defense. They are not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. None of them are. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are members of advisory com- 
mittees never designated by legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They do not assume to be. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I just want it understood that they 
are not members of the Council of National Defense. They 
were named by legislative enactment. 

Mr. REED. If it takes the Senator long 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There are so many committees that I-am 
having difficulty in finding it. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will put that all in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have put it all in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has already done so? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All these committees and subcommittees ; 
yes. The Senator will observe that there is a most elaborate 
organization. 

Mr. REED. When was that done? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. To-day. 

Mr. REED. Ah, I was unfortunately kept out of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
does not object to the Council of National Defense trying to 
get some information, does he? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly not; but I-wanted to draw 
the distinction between the various and various and various 
committees and the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; but the Senator will recollect that 
the advisory commission is also provided for by the statute 
which we have passed; so it is acting under the authority of 
Congress so far as concerns advisory matters. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this has led far from the point 
to which I was trying to get the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, but has all been illuminating. As a-matter of fact, 
it is now shown that the Council of National Defense has 
selected an advisory commission, and that a member of that 
advisory commission is Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
and Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, is the chairman of a 
committee on transportation the membership of which has not 
been disclosed yet in this colloquy, but the Senator from 
Nevada is looking through his memoranda to find the names. 
Up to this time we do not even know who that committee is. 
That committeé has asked four or five railway presidents to 
meet in the city of Washington, and from this point to desig- 
nate what freight shall in shipment have precedence over other 
freights. Thus, the case as now developed is that this com- 
mission of railway presidents, acting in the manner indicated, 
are assuming to grant precedence for one class of freight over 
another, and for one class of shippers over another. Now, it 
is proposed by the present bill to vest in the President of the 
United States the authority, either himself or through any 
person whom he may name, to give precedence to one class of 
freight over another, or to one shipper over another. Is it not 


entirely likely, so far as we can read the future, that that 
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power will be vested under the law where it has already been 
vested without authority of law? 

. Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, that question being 
asked me, I should say that it would not be an unreasonable 
supposition to believe that if a committee had been selected 
with the approyal of the President to do this work without 
legal authority, when the legal authority was given, the same 
committee would be continued with legal authority, 

Mr. ROBINSON. . Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield to me.to make a brief statement.in part answer 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; without yielding the floor, be- 
cause I wish to hold the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. I do not wish the floor, Mr. 
President, except for the purpose of answering the inquiry of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

On page 8 of the bill, commencing at line 10, is found this 
language: . i : 

All such common carriers are hereby directed and required to estab- 
lish forthwith, and to maintain continuously in the city of Washington, 
during the period of the war, an agency by a committee of railroad 
officers or otherwise fully empowered by such carriers to receive on 
behalf of all the carriers notice and service of such orders and direc- 
tions, and to arrange for the prompt compliance therewith by such 
carriers— 

And so forth. 

I Will state to the Senator from Missouri that my understand- 
ing of the matter is that the committee to which reference has 
already been made, of which Mr. Daniel Willard is a member 
and I think the acting chairman, is the committee which is 
giveh a quasi-legal status under the language which I have just 
read. This committee, if I am correctly informed, do not de- 
sire to be the person or persons through whom the President 
shall make the orders. They do not desire to become officers 
upon the part of the Government. They desire and intend to 
retain their status primarily as officers of the railway com- 
panies from whom they receive their compensation. But I call 
the attention of the Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Georgia to the fact that under the conditions that are 
now existing it is absolutely necessary that somebody, some 
authority in the United States, shall grant priorities of ship- 
ment. b 

The railroads have found themselves unable to transport all 
of the property tendered to them for transportation; and just 
as surely as you live and this war continues, that condition 
is going to grow more and more acute. It is the purpose of 
this bill to provide a governmental authority which shall pro- 
tect the public, in so far as that can be done, from the evils 
of discrimination which wil! inevitably result and grow out of 
the congested condition of traffic already existing and rapidly 
growing worse. 

The purpose of this bill is to give the Government some 
control over the matter. In the first place, whenever the na- 
tional security and defense are imperiled, it will enable the 
President of the United States, who is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, to say that before 
you shall ship automobiles you shall carry cannon and rifles 
and soldiers, Is there a Senator of the United States who 
wants to deprive the public authority of that power? He has 
his opportunity to do-so by voting against this bill. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that there be vested somewhere an authority 
to provide for priorities; otherwise, unjust discriminations will 
result. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question, as he is on the committee? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 3 $ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why did you not in this bill, then, 
limit it to cannon and troops and governmental things? 

Mr. ROBINSON. For the simple reason that it is necessary 
to transport a great many things besides the articles I have 
mentioned, and the Senator from Georgia knows it. Mr. 
President, the conditions will never be the same in any two 
cases. It may be necessary in one instance to transport food, 
in another to transport soldiers, in another to transport horses. 
There must be some power somewhere to provide what the 
priority shall be, and I would rather that the Chief Executive 
of this Nation, representing all the people of the Nation, should 
have a voice in it than leave that great power solely to the 
railroads themselves, without organizations for the pu 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
will permit me—— 
J Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield, provided I do not lose the 

r, 


oor. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator seems to have the 
floor by right of discovery, so it is all right. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to make the suggestion that 
if it is necessary to establish priorities in the transportation of 
cannon and munitions of war and troops that are used in the 
national defense, it will also be necessary to establish priorities 
in the transportation of the steel that is to go into our ships; 
and if it is necessary to establish priorities in transportation 
with reference to the steel that is to go into the ships, it may 
be necessary to establish priorities of transportation in the 
iron, the basic iron, the pig iron, out of which the steel is made, 
or the coke with which the steel is made. There are numerous 
things that are used in the various phases of production that 
ultimately, enter into and form a part of the things that are 
used for the national defense, As the Senator from Arkansas 
has already said, that applies to the food that supplies the 
troops, to the cannon, to the muskets and powder, and other 
munitions of war, and also to all the elements of production 
that form a part of these munitions of war when completed. I 
can understand, for instance, how in the making of wooden 
ships, if we should determine upon that, it may be absolutely 
necessary to give priority to the transportation of lumber from 
one section of the country to the other, and yet that lumber 
itself is not a munition of war. ; . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 
takes his seat I should like to ask him if he would accept an 
amendment limiting this bill to the prompt movement of the 
military and naval forces of the United States, and all supplies 
therefor, and material necessary to be used in the manufacture 
of arms, munitions, and equipment therefor, limiting it.to the 
subjects that have been discussed so eloquently by the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think that would be a limitation that 
would seriously affect the efficiency of this bill. 1 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to finish my question. 
I want to ask the Senator from Georgia now whether in his 
opinion this bill, if it is enacted, -yill not place in the hands of 
the committee on transportation that may be appointed by the 
President, whether they be railroad presidents or other indi- 
viduals, absolute power to control the shipment of substantially 
all materials in the United States, and deprive of all oppor- 
tunity to recover any compensation the citizen who may be 
wronged or injured by a refusal to accept or transport his 
freight? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Lam not sure about the question of 
depriving them of the right to recover compensation. It would 
undoubtedly create despotic power in the control of shipments, 
whether that be exercised by the President or by some one 
named by the President. If that power is used with benevo- 
lence, we will have a benevolent despotism. If it is used 
otherwise, it might constitute an oppressive despotism. What 
I am protesting against is such despotic powers being vested 
anywhere; and before I get through I hope to show that the 
emergency can be met without giving any such powers. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield further? - 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me to correct a 
misapprehension under which the Senator from Missouri, in 
his questions, seems to rest? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is that the power of fixing these 
priorities will be in the hands of this railroad committee, On 
the contrary, this railroad committee is, under this statute, to 
be appointed simply to receive the orders of the President, not 
to originate them. : 

Mr. REED. The Senator is in error in regard to my posi- 
tion. I stated my proposition to be the railroad committee or 
other persons upon whom the President might confer the 
authority; and, of course, it must be conceded that he could 
confer it upon the committee, because the language of the 
act is 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think the Senator is under a mis- 
apprehension. This committee of railway officials is here sim- 
ply to receive the directions of the Government; not to exercise 
its Judgment in any particular, but to receive these directions 
any carry them out. 

- Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
desire to ask me.a question? 

Mr, REED. I just want to conclude this, and I beg the 


Does the Senator from Missouri 


Senator's pardon for having interrupted him. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator need not beg my 
pardon. I hope he will discuss this bill elaborately himself 
before it is voted on. : A 

Mr. REED. The language is: 

He may give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 


mine, may modify, chan d, or annul them, and for an 
such’ purpose he is Merny authorised to" issue orders direct, or . — 
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such person or persons as he may desi 
of the United States, when so des ted, shall receive no compensation 
for their services rendered hereunder. ns not in the employ of 
the United States so designated shall receive such compensation as the 
President may fix. 7 i 

Now, of course, under that language 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator read that part with 
reference to the executive committee, commencing at line 12? 

Mr. REED. On the same page? $ y 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; the committee of railroad officers, 

Mr. REED. Les; I will read it all, with the permission of 
the Senator from Georgia. ; 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Commencing with line 10. 

Mr. REED (reading)— 

Bd tence as — mar i pea moth eee ry 3 1 

m perso: esigna 
President pat af funds which may have been oo be provided to 
meet expenditures for the national security and defense. All such 
common carriers are hereby directed and to establish forth- 
with, and to maintain continuously in the city of W. n, du 
the od of the war, an agency by a committee of railroad officers or 
otherwise fully 3 such carriers to receive on behalf of all 
the carriers notice and ce of such orders and directions, and to 
arrange for the prompt compliance therewith by such carriers. 

Now, Mr. President, plainly under that whole language, taken 
together, the President can appoint any person he sees fit to 
carry out these orders. It is, however, made the duty of the 
railroad company to put somebody here upon whom notice can 
be served. The President, under this bill, of course must sign 
the rules, orders, or regulations; but we all know that those 
rules, orders, and regulations will not be prepared by the Presi- 
dent, but will be prepared by these boards, and undoubtedly in 
my judgment will be written by the railroad presidents who are 
now conducting this business. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am now going to 
take up section 2 again, and call attention to what is in it. I 
think its importance is ample excuse for all the time that any- 
one may wish to give to its consideration. 1 

Now, let us see. It-starts with the proposition that the Presi- 
dent is authorized. Further, he is authorized to do it himself 
or through such person or persons as he may designate. There- 
fore the President, or such person or persons as he may desig- 
nate or authorize to do so, may direct that certain kinds of 
traffic or particular shipments shall have preference-or priority 
of transportation by common carriers by railroad or water, 
under such arrangements, rules, and regulations as the Presi- 
dent or persons whom he has designated may prescribe. 

Mr. President, it is conceded that the transportation situation 
is one which makes it impossible for the railroads to move all 
the traffic of the country as it is tendered to them. Therefore, 
we are giving to the President, or such committee or commis- 
sion as he may appoint, the unrestricted authority to discrimi- 
nate between shippers. I suggested an amendment to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator let me cor- 
rect another misapprehension? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is no discrimination whatever be- 
tween shippers under this bill. There is simply a priority as 
to classes of freight. No preference is to be exercised as to any 
individual shipper, but it is simply with reference to the class 
of freight. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr: SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. The act itself, in distinct terms, in line 
18, applies to “ particular shipments” as well as to classes of 
freight. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes, that is true; but that is without 
reference to the shipper. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It not only applies to “kinds of 
traffic,’ but “particular shipments” of kinds of traffic, as the 
Senator from Connetticut suggests. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course the shipments are of some 
concern to the shipper. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It absolutely puts in the hands of 
this board despotic power over the movement of transporta- 
tion and the privilege of producers in this country, whether on 
the farm or in the factory, to have their products go to market. 

Mr. POMERENE,. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 


te for the purpose. Officials 


Mr. POMERENE. With all due respect, is not the Senator 
stating that proposition too broadly? The President is only 


authorized to do this when, in his judgment, such action is 
necessary to the public security and defense. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, I have read that language be- 
fore. I have mentioned that language before. He begins act- 
ing when he thinks the public safety or the public defense re- 
quires it, and he asks for this bill because he wants to act: 

Mr. REED. He has already acted. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There already has been action, as 
the Senator from Missouri says, and this is to legalize it. It 
pets legally to take the place of that which has heretofore been 

gal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. Président—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Georgia state the in- 
stances in which he has already acted? I should like some in- 
formation upon that subject. I should like to know what ship- 
ments have been given preference, and why they were given 
preference, in order that we may judge of the necessity of some 
such law as this. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not give the action in detail. 
I heard from the chairman of the committee that there was a 
committee of railroad men who already were indicating to the 
railroads what they should ship. I heard also from the chair- 
man of the advisory commission, the president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, that this was now being done; In detail, I can 
not give it to you. ' A 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to know. I think that if the 
Senator from Georgia could give to the Senate the instances he 
has in mind conclusive proof of the necessity of a law of this 
sort would be furnished. ‘ 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, the statement was 
made here by a number of Senators on the floor a few days ago 
of the instances to which they referred. One of them related 
to the shipments of cement, I believe, that had been held up. I 
will not undertake to give exact instances, but I think a number 
were given here on the floor of the Senate, and the Recorp will 
disclose them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to say, Mr. President and 
Senators, that it may be some legislation is necessary; it may be 
that we should prescribe some classes of freight which should be 
moved in preference to others; it may be that we should work 
out some line of selection under certain circumstances; but what 
I protest against is the unlimited power given individuals, with- 
out reference to war supplies and without reference to anything 
except their arbitrary and despotic judgments, There is no 
rule prescribed ; there is no limitation of discretion prescribed. 
I know the members of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
and I appeal to them to put some rule of limitation upon the dis- 
cretion of any board that undertakes to discriminate both as to 
traffic and as to shipments. I would not hesitate a moment 
to say that discrimination should be given in favor of moving 
war supplies—not a mement. If that were the standard, and 
it were limited to that, the bill would have my support. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The limitation in this bill is found in the 
words “ public security and defense.” It is the only limitation 
that can possibly be put on this power. It would be no more 
possible to prescribe a general rule for the movement of freight 
under these abnormal conditions than it would be to prescribe 
a rule for the movement of a battleship or the movement of an 
army. The Senator from Georgia is asking for a criterion or 
a standard that can not possibly be supplied. If wë are not 
willing to trust some one in the exercise of this power—and I 
grant that it is a great power—then the necessity, which is per- 
fectly obvious now to everyone who observes the situation, must 
go unprovided for. It can not be limited by a rule or by a 
standard such as we could invoke in normal times. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may give a concrete 
instance, carrying out the idea expressed by the Senator from 
Towa, about a week ago some manufacturers of paving brick 
and other building brick came to me from Ohio. They had a 
conference with the committee to which reference has been 
made. The order had gone out to préfer the shipment of steel 
and coal rather than of brick; but it turned out that this com- 
pany was under contract to furnish large supplies of brick for 
the purpose of building a steel mill in Youngstown, and in that 
instance the brick was just as much of a war supply and for 
the purpose of carrying out the policy of the Government as was 
the steel itself after the mill had been erected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is true, as I con- 
strue this language, that the President must first find that 
public security and defense require direction at his hands, 
and the creation of this board. Then, beyond that the discre- 
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tion of the board settles the question. The discretion of the 
board, unknown to us, makes discriminations as to the kind 
of traffic and particular shipments. I repeat that I suggested 
to the chairman of the committee that it be limited to the 
prompt movement of the military and naval supplies of the 
United States and supplies and materials necessary to be used 
in the manufacture of arms, munitions, and equipment, and, 
thereafter, military supplies. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, In that connection, what would the Sena- 
tor from Georgia say about all food products that were neces- 
sary to supply our allies—foreign shipments of food products? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think a discrimination could be 
made as to food supplies for military purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. No. Supposing it is not for military 
purposes? Supposing it is to support the lives of our allies? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think they ought to take their 
chances with our own people in the movement of food. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator mean that there ought 
to be no way in cooperation with our allies of distributing a 
surplus food supply 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not say that. 

Mr. BRANDEGRE. Other than by bidding in the open market: 
or by trusting to luck as to transportation? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think you would have to 
trust to luck as to transportation. I do not think there is any 
substantial difficulty about moving the food supplies to the coast. 
I do not think there has been any, and I do not think there will 
be any greater pressure in the future to move them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But my idea was—if I am not inter- 
rupting the Senator disagreeably—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That if the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, for instance, has information that a month 
hence it will be necessary to transport so many hundred thou- 
sand tons of wheat to the interior of France, for instance, unless 
the Commander in Chief has authority to direct that certain 
railrond systems shall devote themselves to bringing that wheat 
from the places where it is stored, and long in advance perhaps 
of the time it may be actually needed upon the ground, is not 
that a matter that is just as definitely determinative of military 
operations as either munitions or arms might be? . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. It falls under a 
class after them, substantially. I think supplies for the troops 
themselves should stand on a higher plane than supplies for 
noncoimbatants—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. That might well be, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And on quite a different plane. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Quite so; but I am taking it now upon the 
ground that it is necessary for supplies for combatants them- 
selves. “An army travels on its belly,” as Napoleon said. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think food for the Army has been 
standing exactly ou the same plane as the munitions for the 
Army. I think they stand upon the same plane. I misunder- 
stood the Senator from Connecticut. _I thought he was refer- 
ring to feeding the entire noncombatant population. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was taking both cases, for instance, 
because the noncombatants of to-day are going to be drawn in 
and become combatants to-morrow. Irrespective of that, how- 
ever—perhaps it is not easy to take a particular instance— 
but as it lies in my mind the transportation of all sorts of 
products may be necessary for the winning of this war; and 
transportation of those products at a particular time, and that 
certain routes must give themselves exclusively to that trans- 
portation at the very psychological moment, may become a mili- 
tary necessity. 

Now, I ask the Senator—with just as deep regret, and with 
as much aversion to absolute power as he can. possibly have 
as a military matter, how is this thing to be done except in a 
despotic manner? The Army itself is run in a despotic man- 
ner by the Commander in Chief. The legislative branch of the 
Government can do nothing but impeach the President. It can 
not impeach him for a blunder. If we find an error in judg- 
ment, if we have a great defeat of our Army, the power is there 
in the President to direct the Army, What is the Senator 
going to do about it? The conduct of war is arbitrary and 
despotic. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This situation is not one which 
requires any comparable power to-day to what is in this bill. 
That is my first reply. We have practically no troops abroad; 
we have ample facilities for moving the grain and the food- 
stuffs; and those facilities will continue. There is not such a 


pressure upon transportation that they can not be moved, and 
the bill does not limit it to military supplies.. If the bill were 
limited to military supplies, it would occupy a very different 
attitude. The amendment which I suggested to the Senator 
from Nevada would have covered food supplies for the Army. 
They would be treated as military supplies; but the purpose is 
to go far beyond that; it is to control the whole problem of 
transportation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I want to correct one misap- 
prehension—I think it is a misapprehension—which the Senator 
from Georgia evidently harbors. He said a few moments ago 
that if the President found that the public security and defense 
required the appointment of a board, thereafter the board could 
take complete possession of the transportation system and order 
preference or priority without regard to the public security or 
defense. I am sure the Senator is in error about that. The 
board, or a single person—because the President can select such 
representative as he desires to exercise this power for him—the 
board would have to find that the priorities or preferences 
ordered by it were required and were essential to the public 
security and defense, s : : 

While I am on my feet I want to ask the Senator from Geor- 
gia whether he has considered the experience of Great Britain 
and France and Germany with regard to this subject? I am 
just as much opposed to the extension of power over general 
industrial matters and private enterprises as he can possibly be. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I feel sure of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And I have no doubt that will appear a 
little later; when other bills are before the Senate; but, as 
the Senator will remember, the transportation of a country is a 
public function; it is not a private function. We-have at- 
tempted for years to regulate this function. The very moment 
war broke out in Great Britain that country found it necessary 


to take possession of all its railway facilities. France found it 


necessary to take possession of all the private railway facilities 
of that country. Germany has long operated its entire system 
as a public matter. Now, is the Senator from Georgia at all 
sure this great public duty of transportation could be efficiently 
performed during these abnormal times without the hand of the 
Government upon it, so that it will give always to the public 
security and defense its first consideration? . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Answering the Senator, if it becomes 
necessary for the Government to control in these respects, I 
believe it to be the duty of Congress to indicate in the legisla- 
tion that it passes the plan of that control and to provide for a 
tribunal that will exercise judicially that control under certain 
limitations and rules legislatively prescribed. That would be a 
vastly different thing from giving the power to one man to fix 
the rules and to name, unrestrained, the officers who will carry 
them into execution. The one would be the legislative develop- 
ment of a plan under proper restrictions, with officers legisla- 
tively created to carry out the legislative plan; the other would 
be a legislative delegation of the power to an individual to do 
as he pleases. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As a member of the committee I have given 
some thought to that question. Will the Senator please tell us 
concretely what regulations, limitations, and rules he would 
specify in the protection of this power proposed to be granted? 
It is very easy to say “rules and regulations and specifications,” 
and so forth; but I should like to have the Senator state what 
rules and what limitations he would place upon the granting of 
the power? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, the bill itself provides 
for rules and regulations, Those responsible for the bill must 
have had rules and regulations in their minds which would con- 
trol and cover the subject, to be written by the President. If 
there are rules and regulations which properly can be prescribed 
by the President governing the selection and settling of prob- 
lems of determination in a measure, surely a committee of the 
Senate ought to be able to work them out, and those rules and 
regulations ought to exist before the legislation is passed. 

Then, Mr. President, I insist that the character of the men 
who are to perform this duty shall be legislatively determined. 
In the one case it is government by legislation and by the rep- 
resentatives of the people, providing a tribunal to pass under 
legislatively fixed rules, while in the other it is despotism. That 
is the difference. 

Mr. President, I suggested one limitation to the committee, 
and it goes just as far as our present condition requires. The 
Senator frem Iowa referred to the condition of Germany and 
that of England and that of France. Our condition can scarcely 
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be compared to theirs. England, France, and Italy are engaged 
in war with Austria and Germany, lying right alongside of 
them, with 15,000,000 more population than Germany and 
Austria. They are not simply fighting for democracy; they 
have special grievances; they occupy a very different position 
from the United States, 3,000 miles away; and to take the 
position that we are to give the same despotic power, or require 
it here, I think utterly fails to keep in mind the entire differ- 
ence between the situation in France, where millions of Ger- 
man and English and French soldiers are fighting, and our 
condition here. We do not require the withdrawal from the 
individual citizen of his rights here that may be required 
there. I object to our aping the policies that they have put 
into effect in their emergencies when no such situation con- 
fronts us. We are being asked, 3,000 miles away from the 
seat of war, to subject our citizens to all the interference with 
their individual rights and their ordinary business oppor- 
tunities—yes ; to interfere more with their rights—than France 
or England find necessary in the midst of the battle plains. 
Why, if we keep this up, if we continue this line of abandon- 
ment of private rights, we will have to go to Prussia to have 
a chance to live in a democracy. I am not willing, in the name 
of democracy, to give up every democratic right that the 
individual has. 

Now let me go on and call attention to the provisions of this 
bill, and I appeal to the members of the committee to modify it. 

Officials of the United States, when so designated 

The President creates the offices 


shall receive no compensation for their services rendered hereunder. 
Persons not in the employ of the United States so designated shail 
recelye such compensation as the President may fix, 


The President is to pick them as he pleases; pay them as he 


pleases. 

iere —＋ — o Brig pory Bane ted, shall be o peld ax direct ree the 
00 

President out of feeds ds which may have been or may E to fires: 
expenditures for the national security and defense, 

Why, Senators, can we not determine what kind of tribunal 

we wish to pass on these questions, and can we not prescribe 
the rules and regulations, and can we not set a standard? 
I would say without hesitation that they might give prefer- 
ence to the prompt movement of the military and naval forces 
of the United States, and all supplies therefor, and all mate- 
rials necessary to be used in the manufacture of arms, muni- 
tions, and equipment, and all foodstuffs necessary for the Army 
ef the United States, or necessary to be shipped abroad for the 
armies of our allies. I would be perfectly willing to create 
some kind of tribunal to regulate and control all those matters, 
but I should like to have Congress prescribe some rules of selec- 
tion and name the organization and pass upon the occupants 
of the offices when they come. I would not vote to confirm to a 
position like this a gentleman like Mr. Bernard Baruch. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator understand from the 
language of the bill at the bottom of page 2, to wit: 

And for any such purpose he— 

That is, the President— 
is hereby authorized to issue orders direct, or through such person or 
persons as he may designate for the purpose— 

That that gives these persons that he designates the same 
authority that we are intending to give the President? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Practically. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not understand it so from the 


all necessa: 


reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just let me read the whole of that 
paragraph: 

He may y pive these directions at and for such times as he may de- 
bore ian may modify, change, suspend, or annul them, and for any 
su 


What is that? To give directions, to modify them, to change 
them, and to suspend them or to annul them— 


for any such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders direct, or 
throu na such persan or persons as he may designate for the purpose. 


Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Yes; he is authorized to do it. He is 
hereby authorized to issue ‘orders direct, or through such per- 
son ”—not by such person—* through such person or persons as 
he may designate.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They act for him. Unquestionably 
it means 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I am trying to bring out 
an inquiry as to whether these acts and orders are not, in 
contemplation of law, exclusively the orders of the President 
and of nobody elie, possibly issued through persons whom he 


may designate? The inquiry was suggested to me by a remark 
that I think the Senator made, that this not only clothed the 
President with this authority, but we delegated it to the Presi- 
dent, and the President was authorized to delegate it to the 
persons be designated. Does the Senator really think that that 
is the fair legal construction of the language? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ido. I think that is the legal con- 
struction of it, and I have not any doubt about the fact that 
that will be its practical operation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think very likely the task is so enor- 
mous that the President could not thoroughly investigate the 
propriety or wisdom of each particular order he issued: But, 
after all, I suppose, in contemplation of law, under the terms 
of this bill, the order would be the order of the President, who 
was clothed with the power by Congress, issued through one of 
these designated gentlemen. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we have more time to pre- 
pare the plan of distribution and just as much familiarity with 
the subject as the President. If it really means, as the Senator 
suggests, that the President works out the mode of distribution 
and the mode of selection—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I do not claim that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (continuing). Or if he mentally does 
anything about it 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I had supposed that whatever organiza- 
tion he might decide upon—perhaps several agents or persons 
designated in different parts of the country and in different 
industries—after they had studied the circumstances surround- 
ing that subject, they would make a recommendation to the 
President, and it would be his order that would put into opera- 
tion the powers conferred by this bil. He might not know 
much about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It expressly does not require him 
to sign the order. It says “to issue orders direct, or through 
such person or persons,” and so forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, I suppose it would be such an 
order as a general would issue through his adjutant general. 
It eect be the act of the general, issued by the adjutant 
genera 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator must realize. and the 
President must realize, and in construing this everybody must 
realize, that it is utterly impossible for one man, even if he has 
nothing else to do, to handle this entire subject and handle it 
intelligently. If it means that the President is to do it all 
himself, it means he is supposed to do what he could not do 
intelligently if he had nothing else to do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The question in dispute, as I e it, is 
whether, under the language of the bill, the President must 
himself issue these orders, or whether the bill is so constructed 
that the President, having created a board or created an 
agency, that board or agency can then proceed to issue orders 
in the name of the President. The Senator from Connecticut 
appears to be of the opinion that the language does no more 
than to confer upon the President the power to personally make 
the orders. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Georgia and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut to the language of the bill, and as a pre- 
liminary I state that if it was intended simply to confer upon 
the President power to make orders without giving him any 
power to delegate his power, then all that was necessary to 
have put into the bill was the language that “the President is 
authorized, whenever in his judgment such action is necessary 
to the public security and defense, to direct that certain kinds 
of traffic or particular shipments, as may be determined by him, 
shall have preference or priority in transportation.” That 
language would have conveyed a complete power. It would 
have given the President all the power that the Senator from 
Connecticut appears to think the President has under this bill. 
And if it had been desired to give him the further power to 
create agents merely to enforce his orders, the further language 
would have been “ and shall have power to create agents to en- 
force his orders.” 

But that is not the language of the bill. Following the 
language which I read is this: 

He may give these 8 at and for such times as he may de- 


termine, an = modify, change, suspend, or annul 1 —.— and for an 
such purpose he is he y authorized to issue orders direct, or thro 


such person or persons as be may designate for the purpose. 

Now, the Senator from Connecticut is, to my certain knowl- 
edge, a splendid lawyer, for I have the pleasure of serving with 
him on the Judiciary Committee; and I submit to the Senator 
from Connecticut whether, if he were preparing a bill and in- 
tended to confer upon the President the power to issue orders 
as to priority of classes of freight and intended to give the 
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President the power to appoint agents to carry out his orders, 
he would not simply say: The President shall have the power 
and authority to make classifications and give priorities and to 
appoint agents to carry out his directions“? Surely he would 
not employ this very peculiar language: : 

He may give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine and may modify, change, suspend, or annul them, and for an 
such purpose he is hereby ap RE ha, | to issue orders direct, or — 
such person or persons as be may designate for the purpose. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me that language implies some pur- 
pose other than or different than would have been deduced 
from the mere plain statement of authority. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The whole context of the bill car- 
ries that conclusion. A little farther on you find that the rail- 
roads are to have their officers here ready to receive orders. 
If the President really makes the orders, this other person 
would simply be a messenger to carry them over to the office 
of the railroad organization. Evidently it does not mean that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course I do not claim 
to be qualified to say what it does mean. I did not draw the 
language. I am trying to find out what a court would probably 
construe the language to mean. The committee evidently had 
some clear idea as to whether they were creating a sole au- 
thority in the President or giving the President, if it is possible 
to do so, the right to create subauthorities and clothe them with 
all the authority conferred upon him. Of course I do not know 
exactly what was in the minds of the members of the com- 
mittee; but, as I read section 2, the whole section is modified 
by and contingent upon the language “ whenever in his judg- 
ment,” in line 16. 

It seems to me to be inconsistent with that language to say 
that because later on in the bill, down in lines 24 and 25, it 
provides that he—the President—may issue orders direct or 
through such person as he designates the power is thereby 
conferred by this bill upon persons to be designated in the 
future by the President to issue orders which, under the clear 
language of the bill, can only be issued by the President when 
in his judgment the public safety requires it. I take it the 
Senator would not claim that any one of these persons desig- 
nated by the President may issue an order when in the judg- 
ment of another person the public safety or interest may 
require it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I really think the practical effect 
of this provision is that the President issues his rules and be- 
gins his work and appoints this board, and they do the balance 
of it. I think that is practically what it amounts to, and the 
unrestricted control of transportation will pass to men named 
by the President—men not really Government officials. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
oglock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, June 
9, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 8, 1917. 


Ponte HEALTH SERVICE. 


Dr. Harry Evans Trimble to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Brig. Gen. John F, Morrison to be major general from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Brig. Gen. Charles G. Morton to be major general from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Brig. Gen. William L. Sibert to be major general from May 15, 
1917, to fill an original vacancy, 

Col, Edwin F. Glenn, Eighteenth Infantry, to be brigadier 
general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. Augustus P. Blocksom, Third Cavalry, to be brigadier 
general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy, 


‘ 


Col. John Biddle, Corps of Engineers, to be brigadier general 
from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. George T. Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps, to be brigadier 
general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. Henry C. Hodges, jr., First Infantry, to be brigadier gen- 
eral from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. Joseph T. Dickman, Second Cavalry, to be origadier gen- 
eral from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. Adelbert Cronkhite, Coast Artillery Corps, to be brigadier 
general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. Henry T. Allen, Cavalry, unassigned, to be brigadier gen- 
eral from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. William H. Sage, Twelfth Infantry, to be brigadier gen- 
eral from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. Chase W. Kennedy, General Staff Corps (Infantry), to 
be brigadier general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original 
vi.cancy. 

Col. Omar Bundy, Adjutant General (Infantry), to be brig- 
adier general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy,” 

Col. Harry C. Hale, Fifteenth Infantry, to be brigadier gen- 
eral from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. Richard M. Blatchford, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
to be brigadier general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Col. Samuel D. Sturgis, Field Artillery, unassigned, to bes 
brigadier general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. David C. Shanks, Inspector General (Infantry), to be 
brigadier general from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

Col. William M. Wright, Adjutant General (Infantry), to be 
brigadier general from May 15, 1917, vice Brig. Gen. Thomas 
F. Davis, retired from active service May 8, 1917. 

Col. Robert L. Bullard, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be brigadier 
general, vice Brig. Gen. John F. Morrison, to be appoint 
major general. : 

Col. Peyton C. March, Eighth Field Artillery, to be brigadier 
general, vice Brig. Gen. Charles G. Morton, to be appointed 
major general. 

VETERINARY CORPS. 

Veterinarian Clarence Loveberry, Quartermaster Corps, to be 
assistant veterinarian from June 3, 1916, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Army. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Maj. Herbert M. Lord, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 4, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Beecher B. Ray, 
whose recess commission expired by constitutional limitation 
March 3, 1913. 

Maj. Robert S. Smith, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 27, 1914, subject to, examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. George F. Downey, promoted. 

Maj. William G. Gambrill, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from July 1, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Capt. Hugh Rodman to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 23d day of May, 1917. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the 
Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917: 

Harley H. Christy, 

Noble E. Irwin, 

Waldo Evans, 

Thomas J. Senn, 

Charles F. Preston, and 

Richard H. Leigh. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917: 

Chauncey Shackford, 

Ralph E. Pope, 

Zachariah H. Madison, 

Charles P. Snyder, 

Joseph R. Defrees, 

Willis G. Mitchell, 

John J. Hyland, 

Samuel W. Bryant, 

Edward S. Jackson, 

Sinclair Gannon, 

John D. Wainwright, 

George W. Steele, jr. 

Stafford H. R. Doyle, and 

William N. Jeffers. 

Lieut. Commander Harry E. Yarnell to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant comman- 
ders in the Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917: 4 

Theodore G. Ellyson, 
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Hugh Brown, 

Wilhelm L. Friedell, 

Burton H. Green, 

Isaac F. Dortch, 

John J. London, 

Gordon W. Haines, 

Ross S. Culp, 

John W. Wilcox, jr. 

Laurence N. McNair, 

Edward L. McSheehy, 

William Baggaley, 

Benjamin Dutton, jr., 

Halford R. Greenlee, 

Vaughn K. Coman, 

Reed M. Fawell, 

Henry A. Orr, 

Alexander S. Wadsworth, jr., 

James S. Woods, 

Lloyd W. Townsend, 

John M. Smeallie, 

John E. Pond, 

William P. Gaddis, 

Kenneth Whiting, and 

George B. Wright. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917: 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, jr., 

William W. Smith, 

David I. Hedrick, 

Olaf M. Hustvedt, 

Harold T. Smith, 

Cummings L. Lothrop, jr., 

Preston B. Haines, 

Gerard Bradford, 

Mark L. Hersey, jr., 

Frank T. Leighton, 

Alva D. Bernhard, 

Chester S. Roberts, 

Benjamin V. McCandlish, 

Daniel A. McElduff, 

Arthur S. Dysart, 

Hugh P. LeClair, 

James D. Maloney, 

Alan G. Kirk, 

Levi B. Bye, 

Granville B. Hoey, 

Tracy L. McCauley, 

Francis W. Scanland, 

Joel W. Bunkley, 

Max B. DeMott, z 

Ernest J. Blankenship, 

John J. Saxer, 

Leo L. Lindley, 

Harold C. Train, 

Richard M. Elliott, jr., 

Lee P. Johnson, 

Monroe Kelly, 

Marion C. Robertson, 

Edward C. Raguet, 

Charles C. Davis, 

George K. Stoddard, 

Williams C. Wickham, 

-Freeland A. Daubin, 

Roland M. Comfort, 

Radford Moses, 

Thomas E. Van Metre, 

Comfort B. Platt, 

Sherman S. Kennedy, 

Richard W. Wuest, 

Chauncey A. Lucas, 

Charles H. Morrison, 

Paul H. Rice, 

Robert G. Coman, 

Holbrook Gibson, 

Charles E. Reordan, 

Howard H. J. Benson, 

Hugo W. Koehler, 

George N. Reeves, jr, 

Ralph E. Sampson, 

Joseph M. Deem, 

Robert H. Bennett, 

James B. Glennon, 

Vance E. Chapline, 

Deupree J. Friedell, 
Frank A. Braisted, 
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George B. Keester, 

John Borland, 

Oscar C. Greene, 
Raleigh C. Williams, 
Thalbert N. Alford, | 
Henry G. Cooper, jr., | 
Eugene M. Woodson, 
James S. Spore, 

Wilbur J. Carver, 
Charles H. Maddox, 
George A. Trever, 
Edgar A, Logan, 

Mark C. Bowman, 
Percy T. Wright, 

Frank S. Carter, 

Harold A. Waddington, 
Percy W. Northeroft, 
David H. Stuart, 

Ernest L. Gunther. 
Augustine W. Rieger, 
James B. Rutter, 

Alger H. Dresel, 

Frank Slingluff, jr., 
Clifford E. Van Hook, 
Solomon Endel, 

Robert P. Guyler, jr., 
Ralph G. Haxton, 
Joseph A. Murphy, 
Lawrence Townsend, jr., 
Lucius C. Dunn, 

Charles M. Elder, 
James M. Doyle, 

Rush S. Fay, 

Henry T. Settle, r 
Swart G. Haas, and 
Joseph E. Austin. 


The following named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 


in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917: 


Noel Davis, 

Charles B. C. Carey, 
Carleton F. Bryant, 
William J. Larson, 
Alfred P. H. Tawresey, 
John H. Buchanan, 
Herman A. Spanagel, 
Joseph R. Redman, 
Frank L. Lowe, 
Franklin G. Percival, 
Theo D. Westfall, 
Theodore D. Ruddock, jr., 
Andrew H. Addoms, 
Albert G. Berry, jr., 
James D. Black, 
George B. Wilson, 
William H. Porter, jr., 
William K. Harrill, 
Greene W. Dugger, jr., 
John M. Creighton, 3 
George F. Neiley, 
Russell E. Perry, 
Herbert J. Ray, 
Charles E. Rosendahl, 0 
John G. Moyer, 
Robert W. Hayler, 
Bert F. Clark, 
Archibald N. Offley, 
Wiliam A. Corn, 

John B. W. Waller, 
Robert L. Vaughan, 
Homer L. Ingram, 
Thomas J. Doyle, jr., 
Alexander R. Early, 
Charles F. Martin, 
Vincent A. Clarke, jr 
Kemp C. Christian, 
Philip W. Yeatman, 
Samuel G. Moore, 
William J. Hart, jr., 
John L. Vaiden, 

Swift Ricne, 

George Marvell, 
Benjamin H. Puge, 
Frank F. Cunneen, 
Raymond A. Deming, 
Benjamin S. Kiilmaster, 
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Raymond 8 Hatch, 

James E. Boak. 

William A, Heard, 

Charles H Mecum, 

George T. Howe, 

Rudolph F. Hans, 

Simson C. Stengel, 

Wilder DuP. Baker, 

Julius M. Moss, 

Robert S. Wyman, 

Lewis H. McDonald, 

Horace H. Jalbert, 

George S. Arvin 

Foster C. Buinpus, 

William C. Burgy, 

Frank P. Thomas, 

Ralph O. Davis, 

Sifrein F. Maury, 

Martin Griffin, 

William F. Roehl, 

Donald F. Washburn, 

Stuart D. Truesdell, 

Frederick D. Powers, 

Thomas C. Latimore, jr., 

Robert W. Cary, 

Kari R. Shears, 

Lloyd J. Wiltse, 

Paul W. Fletcher, 

Lawrence J. K. Blades, 

Henry W. Hoyt, 

Robert C. Starkey, 

Joseph ©. Arnold, 

Robert P. Luker, 

Clnrence J. Meſteavey, 

Oliver O. Kessing, 

Wallis Gearing, * 

Winiam K. Beurd. 

John H. Brown, jr., and 

Ralph G. Pennoyer. 

The following- named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917: 

Claude S. Gillette, 

Benjamin F. Tilley, jr., and 

Creed H. Boucher, 

First Lieut. Elisha Theall, United States Marine Corps, re- 
tired, to be a colonel on the active list of the Marine Corps, an 
additional number in grade, to rank next after Albert S. Me- 
Lemore, from the 31st day of May, 1917. 

The following-named warrant officers and clerks for assistant 
paymasters in the United States Marine Corps to be secon.i 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of June, 1917: 

Leon L. Dye (clerk for assistant paymaster), 

Lee W. Wright (clerk for assistant paymaster), 

Reuben B. Price (clerk for assistant paymaster), 

George P. Doane (clerk for assistant paymaster), 

John W. Mueller (quartermaster clerk), 

John F. McVey (quartermaster clerk), 

John T. Baugh (quartermaster clerk), 

Harold H. Rethman (quartermaster clerk), 

Walter J. Green (clerk for assistant paymaster), 

James E. Reich (clerk for assistant paymaster), 

Carl S. Schmidt (clerk for assistant paymaster), 

John F. Burnes (marine gunner), 

Charles Ubel (quartermaster clerk), 

Charles C. St. Clair (quartermaster clerk), 

John Waller (quartermaster clerk), 

Harry Halladay (quartermaster clerk), 

Eugene L. Pelletier (quartermaster clerk), 

Otto Salzman (quartermaster clerk), 

Harry V. Shurtleff (quartermaster clerk), 

Fred G. Patchen (quartermaster clerk), 

William F. Beattie (quartermaster clerk), 

Francis E. Pierce (marine gunner), 

Harry W. Gamble (quartermaster clerk), 

Leslie G. Melville (quartermaster clerk), 

Edwin P. McCaulley (quartermaster clerk), 

Robert F. Slingluff (marine gunner), 

Roscoe Arnett (marine gunner), 

Francis C, Cushing (quartermaster clerk), 

Charles L. Eickmann (marine gunner), 

Thomas Quigley (marine gunner), 

Patrick W. Guilfoyle (marine gunner), 

Frank Z. Beckner (marine gunner), 

Nathan E. Landon (marine gunner), 

Eugene L. Mullahy (marine gunner), 


, 


Robert H. Shiel (marine gunner), 

John J. Mahoney (marine gunner), 
Albert J. Phillips (marine gunner), 
Jacob Jacobowitz (quartermaster clerk}, 
James McCoy (marine gunner), 
Augustus B. Hale (marine gunner), 
Walter E. McCaughtry (marine gunner), 
William O. Corbin (marine gunner), 
Thomas J. Curtis (marine gunner), 
John P. MeCann (marine gunner), and 
Maurice A. Willard (clerk for assistant paymaster). 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8, 1917. 


UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Robert W. Jennings, tọ be United States district judge, 


division No. 1, 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut, 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut, 


l. 
l. 


Col. 


. Clint C. Hearn. 
William C. Davis. 
Frank G. Mauldin. 

. Daniel W. Ketcham. 
Thomas B. Lamoreux. 
. Andrew Hero, jr. 

. Frank E. Harris, 
George Blakely. 

. Frank W. Coe. 
William R. Smith. 


. Richard ©. Croxton, 

. Edward N, Jones, jr. 

. Arthur Johnson. 

. Charles H. Martin, 

. William Weigel. 

. Thomas G. Hanson. 

. Herman Hall. 

Marcus D. Cronin. 

. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
. Charles Gerhardt. 

. James T. Dean. 

. Ulysses G. McAlexander. 
. William K. Jones. 
Edmund Wittenmyer. 

. Michael J. Lenihan, ` 
1, Mark L. Hersey. 


district of Alaska. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be colonels, 


John S. Winn, 

. Charles A. Hedekin. 
. Francis J. Koester. 

. John D. L. Hartman, 
. Robert L. Howze. 

. Guy H, Preston, 

. Edward Anderson. 
George E. Stockle. 

. William T. 
. Michael M. McNamee, 
Ralph Harrison. 

. Charles D. Rhodes, 


Littebrant. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be colonels. 


. George G. Gatley. 

. LeRoy S. Lyon. 
Tiemann N. Horn. 
Charles P. Summerall. 
. William M. Cruikshank. 
. Otho W B, Farr. 

. Dwigħt E. Aultman. 
Adrian S. Fleming. 
Brooke Payne. 

. William S. Guingard. 
. Albert J. Bowley. 

. Harry G. Bishop. 
Willard D. Newblll. 

. Manus MeCloskey, 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be colonels. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be colonels, 


Frank H. Albright. 
Frederic D. Evans. 
Earl C. Carnahan. 
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Lieut. Gol. Edson A. Lewis. 
3 Sharles E. Tayman. 
Lieut. Col. James W. McAndrew. 
Lieut. Col. Edward R. Chrisman, 
Lieut. Col. Peter C. Harris. 
Lieut. Col. Munroe McFarland. 
Lieut. Col. Wiiliam T. Wilder. 
Lieut. Col. William R. Sample. 
Lieut. Col. William R. Dashiel. 
Lieut, Col. Eli A. Helmick. 
Lieut. Col. William C. Bennett. 
Lieut. Col. Frederie H. Sargent. 
Lieut. Col. Wilson Chase. 
Lieut. Col. Charles B. Hagadorn. 
Lieut. Col. Harry R. Lee. 
Lieut. Col. Harold L. Jackson. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
To be judge advocates with rank of major, 
Capt. Willey Howell. 
Capt. Gordon N. Kimball, 
Capt. William Taylor. 
Capt, Gouverneur V. Packer, 
Capt. Edward K. Massee. 
Capt. Edwin O. Saunders. 
Capt. Marion W. Howze. 
Capt. Hugh S. Johnson. 
Capt: George V. Strong. 
Capt. Cassius M. Dowell. 
Capt. William S. Weeks. 
Capt. Allen W. Gullion. 
Capt. James A. Gallogly. 
Capt. Edwin C. McNeil. 
Capt. Edward P. King, jr. 
= CHAPLAINS. 
Rev: A. Richard Hedstrom to be chaplain with the rank of 
first lieutenant. 
Rev. Henry Nathan Blanchard to be chaplain with the rank 
of first lieutenant. 
VETERINARY CORPS. 
Veterinarian Shernian R. Ingram to be assistant veterinarian. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Y. Ostrom. 
Second Lieut. James C. Hutson. 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Manuel B. Navas. 

Second Lieut. Enrique M. Benitez. 

Second Lieut. Vicente N. Diaz. 

Second Lieut. Andres Lopez. 

Second Lieut. Ramon S. Torres. 

Second Lieut. Modesto E. Rodriguez, 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS IN THE 
ARMY. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 


Arthur Osear Walsh. 

Marcus Aurelius Smith Ming. 

Lewis Elmer Goodrich. 

Victor Roland Woodruff. 

Robert William Yates. 

Dana Caswell Schmahl. 

Wilbur Granville Dockum. 

Clinton Mansfield Lucas. 

Samuel Gilbert Fairchild. 

Ray S. Perrin. 

Ben Menadue Sawbridge. 

Warren D. Davis. 

Dominic Joseph Sabini. 

Herman Feldman, : 

Charles Meriwether Stephens, 

Oscar Townsend Yates.  . 

Aubrey Charles Stanhope. 

John Harvey Fye. 

Julius Tyler Andrews Doolittle. 
Charles R Lehner. 

Hurry Burden Befry. 

James V. Palmer. S: 
James Francis Brittingham, — 
Gordon Grant. z 


Ernest A. McGovern. 
David Seth Doggett. 
Arthur Daniel Ruppel. 
Ralph Maslin Balliette. 
David Haldane Trevor. 
William Edward Pfeiffer. 
Walter Compere Lattimore, 
Albert A. Fleming. 
Russell H. Dixon. 

Everett Marshall Graves, 
William W. Thomas. 

Leo M. Daly. 

Francis Ray Mann, 
Stephen H. Cordill. 
Nathan Eugene McCluer. 
Tom Wiley Stewart. 

Fred E. Sternberger. 
Harry Edwin Webber. 
Moe Neufeld. 

Carlos Watkins Bonham, 
Sidney James Cutler. 
William Ray Holcomb, 
Harry Hollander. 

John Bridger Thornhill. 
Edmond Cecil Fleming. 
Virgil Luther Minear. 
Charles Emerson Boyle. 
Karl John Howe. 

Edwin Adolph Henn. 
Homer Hartline Dodd. 
Lawrence Hill Wadsworth. 
John William Lee Sutherland, 
Alfred Mynderse Goldman. 
Arthur Allen Dearing. 
James Wright Stewart. 
Francis Clinton LeGette. 
Benjamin Simeon Dowd. 
John Miller Peirce. 

Miles Maron Elder. 
Frederick Carlisle Austin. 
George Fredrick, Kite. 
Herbert S. Herbine. 
Charles Torrance McAleer, 
Walter Allen Noyes. 

Paul Reuben Wing. 
Edward Jedd Roe. 

Myron Weldon Tupper. 
Harry Leslie Calvin. 
Charles Richard Doran. 
William Wilson Belcher. 
John Richard Williams. 
George Ralston Middleton. 
Wilbur Haile Hayes. 
Robert Fuller Blodgett. 
John Francis Lynch. 

Carl Cladius Carney. 
Richard Allen Gordon. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Nelson Dingley, 3d. 

Carl Russell Adams. 
Edward Carl Lohr. 

Byron Tully Ipock. 

George Walter Hovey. 
Ernest L. Bigham. 
Raymond Herman Schutte. 
Carl R. Crosby. 

Charles Thomas Halbert. 
Claude Gilbert Benham, 
Henry Bradley Frost. 

Roy Dayton Burdick. 
Franklin A. Green. 

Harrie J. Rechtsteiner. 
Willard Wadsworth Irvine. 
William Doughty Evans. 
William Carl Byrd. 
Clarence Noble Winston. 
Albert Miller Jackson. 
Lyle Bishop Chapman. 
Joseph Philip Kohn. 
Robert Justin Van Buskirk. 
Frederick Linwood Topping. 
Thomas Raphael Phillips. 
Charles S. Erswell, jr. 
Lewis Merriam, jr. 


` 
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INFANTRY ARM, 

Edward Sandford Pegram, jr. 
Roger Sturgis. z 
Stanley Gloninger Saulnier. 
Mark Richards Muckle Gwilliam. 
Will Hughes Gordon. 
Walter Tracey. 

Joseph Jack Johnston. 
Wilton Lynn Rutan. 

Ward Currey Goessling. 
Curley Pharr Duson. 
Richard David Daugherity. 
Walter Raymond Graham. 
Albert Hovey Peyton. 
Patrick Houstoun. 

Miron James Rockwell, 
Peter Wirtz. 
Allen Wainfield Stradling. 
Robert Valentine Tackabury. 
James Patrick Murphy. 
Gustav Adolph Mellanchton Anderson, 
William Chapman Peters. 
Francis Lenoir Hill. 
Charles McDonald Parkin. 
Riehard Babcock Porter, 
Jacob Edward Bechtold. 
Harry Adamson. 

Neal Creighton Johnson. 
John Edward McCarthy. 
Steele Wotkyns. 

John Clarence Lane. 
Norman Pyle Groff. 

Glenn Adelbert Ross. 
Donald John Myers. 

Vie Kingsley Burriss. 
Francis Augustus Woolfley. 
Carl Bernhardt Schmidt. 
Leslie Leonard Connett. 
Owen R. Rhoads. 

Joe L. Ostrander. 

Elmer F. Wallender. 

Carl E. Driggers. 

Allan Floyd House. 

Harry Pearl Merchant. 

Jarl Grady Lewis. 

John D. Burris. 

Harry Vincent Hand. 
Frederick V. Edgerton. 
Anthony Oliver Adams. 
George Alva Stockton. 
Charles W. Neues. 
George Rowland Brown, jr. 
Oscar A. Burton. 

Edward Leon Feeney. 
Harold W. Kelty. 

William Henry Valentine. 
George Norman Munro. 
Herbert Boyer. 

Myron Wood Sherman. 
Woodworth Bowman Allen. 
Robert Ferris. 

John Sylvester Sulima. 
Charles Edmund DeLeuw. 
Dallas R. Alfonte. 

William E. Shaw. 

Lee Burton Woolford. 

Ned Blair. 

Ernest Alvin Kindervater. 
Oscar Merton McDole. 
Jared Irwin Wood. 

Henry Harrison Ranson. 
Gordon C. Irwin. 

Elbridge Gerry Chapman, jr. 
Jacob Herschel Lawrence. 
Everett Marion Yon. 
Grady H. Pendergrast. 
Robert E. Frye. 

Cornelius F. Dineen. 
Joseph Edward Villasenor. 
John C. Haynes. ~ f 
George Lawrence Hopkins. 
George Mood MacMullin. 
Harold Krebs Coulter. 
Hugh Campbell Hodge Jones. 
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Otto Emil Pentz. 
Williston Lockwood Warren, 
James A. Wade. 

Nicholas Szilagyi. 
Frederick Weston Hyde. 
Gilbert Good. 

Theodore Rayburn. 

Leland S. Hatfield. 

Rosser Lee Hunter. 

John Stanley Hopper. 
John P. Utinsky. 

James Lester Allbright. 
Feodor Otto Schmidt. 
John Garth Goodlett. 
George Seymour McCullough, 
Roderiek Alexander Stamey. 
Leo Willard Glaze, 
Walter Ernest Duvendeck. 
Abraham Cohen. 

William Frederick Gent. 
Clarence Harvey Maranville. 
Roy Sparks. 

William B Smith. 

Carl F. Cooper. 

John Frank Gleaves. 
Sterling Clifton Robertson. 
Allen Flood Kirk. 

Thomas G. Jenkins. 
Francis Samuel Bayard Cauthorn, 
Lowery Langford Cocke. 
Madison E. Walker. 
Richard Smith Duncan. 
Alexander Payson Knapp, jr. 
Winthrop Ausley Hollyer. 
Leslie Carlyle Wheat. 
Lawrence Harold Bixby. 
Frank Daniel Grantham, 
Robert W. Norton. 
Frederic Griffin Dorwart. 
William Dominick Kerns. 
Oliver Lee Garrett. 
Thomas Eugene Bourke. 
Hastings Couse Scholl. 
Claire A. Whitesell. 
Reinhold August Ferdinand Endling. 
William Valentine McCreight. 
John Henry Ringe. 

Virgil Bell. 

William Granville Purdy. 
Chesley Ray Miller. 
Charles Edward Robinson. 
William Cloud Robinson. 
Walter Lee Mitchell. 
Robert F. Dark. 

Mimucan D. Cannon, 
Samuel Marshall. 

Ralph Slate. 

Lee Samuel Eads. 

Ernest John. 

Charles Hugh McKnight. 
Floyd H. Banta. 

Ralph Marshal Caulkins. 
Charles Leslie Moon. 
Claudius Leo Lloyd. 
Francis G. Bishop. 

Henry Drue Patterson, 
Bartlett M. Egeland. 
Stuart Baldwin Taylor, 
Joseph P. Kiley. 

Joseph Lester Brooks. 
Madefrey Alethes Odhner. 
Jacob Myers Pearce, jr. 
Ora C. Coffey. 

George Dawson Lehmann. 
Jesse J. Hudson. 

Robert Hill. 

Robert Claude Gregory. 
Laird Astor Richards. 
John James Finnessy. 
Carl Cooper Helm. 

Wayne Horton. 

Leo E. Bennett, jr. 

Ross Snyder. 

Arthur Chifton Boren. 
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Frederick William Schonhard. 
Arthur Reinert Jernberg. 
William Francis Stromeyer. 
Dudley Blanchard Howard. 
Henry Walcott Farnham, jr. 
Arthur C. Kinsley. 

Henry Ely Kyburg. 

William Benjamin Tuttle. 
Charles Henry Parker, jr. 
Ashley Spencer Le Gette. 
Stalker Elijah Reed. 

John Leonard Riddell. 
Joseph Baxter Wiener. 
Wallace Heyser Gillett. 
Benjamin Walter Wood. 
Courtney Parker Young. 
Allyn Fillmore Stetson. 
Chester Valentine Newton. 
Frank Leon Philbrook. 
John Allen Whitson, 

George Raymond Owens. 
Andrew Davis Bruce. 
Richard Marshall Winfield. 
Charles Edward Hathaway, jr. 
Dallas Lloyd Knoll. 
Kenneth Seymour Olivier. 
Philip Armour Heimbold. 
Frederick Collins Wheeler. 
Floyd Emerson Galloway. 
William Creveling Trumbower. 
Gerald Arthur Shannon. 
Henry Yost Lyon. 

Joseph Anthony Cistero. 
Thomas William Freeman. 
Lawrence Fulton Braine, jr. 
Paxton Sterrett Campbell. 
Maxwell Miller. 

Roy Leo Schuyler. 


Louis DeLaussure Hutson. 


Gustav Ludwig Karow. 
Harold David Sites. 

Loren Prescot Stewart. 
Nathaniel L. Simmonds. 
John Charles Coiwell, jr. 
Harlan Davies Kimball. 
James Tillinghast Moore. 
John Wesley Bell Thompson. 
William Florance O'Donoghue. 
Thomas Joseph Moroney. 
Williami Clark Luth. 
Wiliam Carlton Williams. 
Alan Walter Jones. 
Francis Leavell Johnson, 
William Webb Sanders. 
Charles S. Brodbent, jr. 
Arthur Ranken Rockwood, 
Wayne Bea Cave. 

Stanley Allan Thomson, 
Emery Williamson. 
Charles Reid Russell. 

Ira Norman Downer. 
William Byron Wilson. 
Lloyd Wesley Mason. 
Carroll Leonard Ellis. 
Stanley Young Kennedy. 
David Preston McCalib. 
Henry Arthur Montgomery. 
Dudley Southworth Brown. 
Thomas Henry Shea, jr. 
Franklyn Thatcher Lord. 
William Winter Dean. 
John Wolcott Stewart. 
Augustus George Schroeder. 
Royden Kenner Fisher. 
Marlin Clack Martin. 
David Lee Hooper. 

D'Arcy David Tinsley. 
William Louis Morrison. 
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Oliver Edward George Trechter. 


Elmer Frost Farnham. 
Charles Stone Reily. 
David Walker Barton. 
James Terrill Brazelton. 
John Lee Autrey. 


Edwin Henry Haskins.. 


Robert Lewis Nelson. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


James Ellis Slack. 

Culver Satterlee Mitcham. 
William Ogden Johnson, 
Harold Burton Gibson. 
John Derby Hood. 
William E. Kepner. 
Melvin Selmer Williamson, 
Evarts Walton Opie. 
Euston Fletcher Edmunds, 
Frank Peter Stretton. 
Paul Hurlburt. 

Aaron Y. Hardy. 

Earl Boden Wilson. 
Edmund John Engel, 

Paul Wodarsky. 

John E. Grant. 

Jack McCorkle Reardon. 
George David Coleman. 
Lewis Mesherry. 

Lewis Allen Weiss. 
Francis E. Cheney. 

Robert Perry Mortimer, 
Lee Tuchocki Victor. 
Henry Cook Caron. 
William Warren Powell. 
Thomas Pope Cheatham, 
Robert F. Merkel. 

George Fridjhof Bloomquist. 
Carroll Arthur Powell. 
Frank C. De Langton. 
Oscar B. Abbott. 

Carter Roderick McLennan, 
Frederick Gearing. 
Geoffrey Galwey. 

Louis Garland Gibney. 
William Durward Adkins. 
John Barber Hartman. 
Harry Columbus Jones. 
James E. Simpson. 

Aaron Taylor Bates, jr. 
Charles James Booth. 
William Tuttle Hamilton. 
Richard Charles Buyan. 
Edward Kirby Jones, 
Harry Phillips Shaw. i 
Frederick F. Duggan. 
Merl John Flatt. 

Harry Howard Baird. 
Francis Hutchins Waters. 
William Taylor Bauskett, jr. 
Carlisle Barksdale Cox. 
Walter Leroy Bishop. 
Donald Richard McComas. 
Lilburn Bennett Chambers. 
John Wesley Burke. 
Charles Wells Jacobson. 
Edgar Rutherford Garlick. 
Henry Peck Ames. 

Richard Fairfax Leahy. 
Howard Cheseborough Okie. 
William Lynch Gibson. 
James Lindsay Franciscus. 
Eddie James Lee. 

Elmer Parks Gosnell. 
Raymond Daniel Adolph. 
Donald Armpriester Stroh. 
Russel! Thomas George. 
Thomas Clyde McCormick, 
Erskine Ashby Franklin. 
Robert Davis Thompson, jr, 
John Edward Maher. 

John E. Selby. 

Arthur Louis Marek. 
Herbert Everett Watkins. 
Raymond Lovejoy Newton. 
William Ross Irvin. 
Alfred Lyons Baylies. 
Lathan Hunter Collins. 
Ralph Burgess Skinner.“ 
Candler Asbury Wilkinson. 
Milton A. Lowenberg. 
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John Adams Hettinger. 
George Atalbert Goodyear. 
` Paul Houston Morris. 
Francis Edwin Stafford Turner. s 
Guy Douglas Thompson. 
George Albert Parsons. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fnibax, June &, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Spirit, Father-Soul, imminent in all the works 
of Thy hands, ever acting in and through the hearts of Thy 
children, make us susceptible to the holy infiuence that we may 
grow day by day intellectually, morally, spiritually, and leave 
behind us a record worthy of the precious gifts Thou hast be- 
stowed upon us. Through Him who taught us the way and the 
truth and the life. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 4285, the river and 
harbor appropriation bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. . 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois demands a 


division. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 52, noes 44. 


Mr. MANN. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper 
will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas, 189, nays 119, 


answered “ present“ 5, not voting 117, as follows: 
YEAS—189. 
Adamson Estopinal Lee, Ga. Sear 
Alexander Fairchild, B. L. Lesher Shackleford 
Almon Farr ver Sherley 
Aswell Fisher Linthicum Sherwood 
Austin Fitzgerald Little Sime 
Iacharach Flood London Sinnott 
Bankhead French Longworth Sisson 
Barkley Garrett, Tenn, McArthur Slayden 
Bathrick Garrett, Tex. McKeown Slemp 
Black Glyan McLaughlin, MichSmall 
Blackmon Godwin, N. C. McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Jaho 
her Goodall cLemore Steagall 
Borland Goodwin, Ark. Manstiela Stedman 
Brand Gray, Ala Martin, La. Steenerson 
Browning Gray. N.J Meeker Stephens, Miss, 
Buchanan Greene, Mass Miller, Wash, Sterling, Pa. 
Burnett Gre: Montague Stevenson 
Byrns, Tenn. Griffin Moon Sumners 
Caldwell Hadley Moore, Pa Switzer 
Campbell, Pa. Hamlin Mott Tayior, Ark. 
Candler, Miss. Hard Nicholls, S. C. Templeton 
Cantrili Harrison, Miss. Oldfield Thomas 
Caraway Hastings Oliver, Ala. Tillman 
Carlin Hawley Oliver, N. X. Van Dyke 
Carter, Okla, Hayden Osborne Venable 
Clark, Fla, Heflin O'Shaunessy Vinson 
Coady Heintz Overstreet Voigt 
Collier Hensley Padgett Volstead 
8 Sea Hicks Park Walker 
Holland Platt Walton 
C Copley” Hollingsworth Polk Ward 
Hood Price Watkins 
8 eser Houston uin Watson, Pa. 
Curry, Cal, Hulbert ainey Weaver 
Darrow = umphreys ker Webb 
Decker Igoe Randall Whaley 
Dempsey Jacoway Rankin White, Me. 
Denison Johnson, Ky. Rayburn White, Ohio 
dont Jones, Tex. Riordan ilson, La. 
Denton Jones, Va. Robinson Wilson, Tex, 
Dies Kehoe Rodenberg Wingo 
Dill Kettner Romjue Wise 
Dominick Kincheloe Rouse Wood, Ind. 
Doremus King Rubey Woodyard 
Doughton Kitchin Rucker Young, Tex. 
Drane LaGuardia Russell 
Dupré Larsen Sanders, La. 
Elston Lazaro Schall 
NAYS—119. 
Anderson Campbell, Kans. 88 Dale, Vt. 
Ayres Cannon Claypoo Dallinger 
Bacon Carter, Mass. ee Kans. Davidson 
Browne Cary Crago Dillon 
Burroughs Chandler, Okla. Cramton Doolittle 
Byrnes, S. C. Church Crisp Do 


Ellsworth Hilliard Mapes Stafford 
Emerson Howard Mason 5 III. 
Esch Hutchinson Moores, Ind. Stiness 
Evans James Mudd Strong 
Fairtield Johnson, S. Dak. Nolan Sweet 
Ferris Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Taylor, Colo 
Frear Juul Phelan emple 
Fuller, IN. Keating Porter Thompson 
Gallagher 8 Stich, Purnell Tilson 
Gallivan Kelly, Pa. msey Timberlake 
Gillett Kinkaid Ramseyer Tinkham 
Glass Kraus Reavis Towner 
Good La Follette Robbins Vestal 
Gordon Langley oberts Walsh 
Gould Lehlbach Rose Wason 
Graham, Iil. Lenroot Sabath Weity 
Green, lowa Lonergan Sanders, Ind, Wheeler 
Greene, Vt. Lundeen Sanders, N. Y. Wiliams 
riest McClintic Sanford Wilson, III. 
Hamilton, Mich. McFadden Scott, lowa Winslow 
Haskell MeKinley Scott, Mich. Woods, Iowa 
Helm Madden Shouse Young, N. Dak. . 
Helvering Magee Snell Zihlman 
Tlersey Mann Snook 
ANSWERED " PRESENT ”—5. 
Barnhart Gard Knutson Stephens, Nebr. 
Foster 
NOT VOTING—117T. 
Anthony Edmonds Kenen, R.I. Pratt 
Ashbrook Fairchild, G. W, Key, Ohio Ragsdale 
Bel! Fess Kiess, Pa. Reed 
Bland Fields Kreider Rogers 
Blanton Flynn Lea, Cal. Rowe 
Bowers Focht . Rowland 
Britten Fordney Lobec Saunders, Va. 
Brodbeck Foss Lunn Scott, Pa 
Eruckner Francis McAndrews Scully 
Brumbaugh Freeman McCormick Sells 
Butler Fuller, Mass. McCulloch Shallenberger 
Capstick Gandy McKenzie ne mel 
Carew Garland Maher 
Chandler, N. Y. Garner MaE I. Sisith, Mich, 
Clark, Pa. Graham, Pa. Smith, 6. B. 
Cooper, Ohio Hamill Mil er, Minn. Smith. T. F. 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamilton, N. Y. Mondell Snyder 
Costello Harrison, Va. Mo: teele 
Currie, Mich, Haugen Morin Sullivan 
Dale, N. Y. Hayes Neely Swift 
Davis Heaton Nelson Tague 
Dewalt Hill Nichols. Mich. Talbott 
Dickinson Huddleston Norten Treadway 
Dixon Hull, Iowa Olney Vare 
Dooling Hull, Tenn. Overmyer Waldow 
Drukker Husted Paige Watson. Va. 
Dunn Treland Parker, N. Y Welling 
Dyer Kabn Peters 
Eagan Kearns Pou 
Eagle Kennedy, Iowa Powers 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

On this vote: 

Mr. DICKINSON (for) with Mr. Paice (against). 

Mr. Monix (for) with Mr. Kremer (against). 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Kress of Pennsyl- 
vania (against). 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Rocers (against). 

Mr. Drxon (for) with Mr. Treapway. (against). 

Mr. Gartanp (for) with Mr. CLARK of Florida (against). 

Mr. Costetto (for) with Mr. Scurry (against). 

Mr. Heaton (for) with Mr. Dunn (against). 

Mr. Rowranp (for) with Mr. Haaurtron of New York 
(against). ; 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. MeCurrocn. 

Mr. Loseck with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Eacre with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Lunn with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. Mirrer of Minnesota. 

Mr. Saunpers of Virginia with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Branton with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts 

Mr. GARNER with Mr. Forpnry. 

Mr. NEEty with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

Mr. WELLING with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Surtivan with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. Hutt of Iowa. 

Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. Coon of Ohio. 

Mr. BELL with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Fretps with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. THOMAS F. Surr with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. OVERMYER with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. Davis. 
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. GANbDY with Mr. Focnrr. 

. Hanntsox of Virginia with Mr. Foss. 

. BRUMBAUGH with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. Mays with Mr. PRATT. 

„ Racspare with Mr. WALDOW, 

. BRUCKNER with Mr. SIEGEL. 

. Carew with Mr. SNYDER. 

. FLYNN with Mr. Swirr. 

. Hast with Mr. Freeman. 2 

. Lea of California with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. EAGAN with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Dewar with Mr. Francis. 

. Marten of Illinois with Mr. HUSTED. 

. CHARLES B. SmirH with Mr. IRELAND. 

. Doorrne with Mr. Smıra of Michigan. 

. TALBOTT with Mr. BROWNING. 

. TAGUE with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 

. BARNHART with Mr. MORGAN, 

Hurt of Tennessee with Mr. HIIX. 

„ LirrLePrAcE with Mr. Coorer of West Vitginta. 

. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I am recorded as “ present.” 

I have a general pair with the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 

TaLnorr]. If he were present, he would vote “aye,” and I wish 

to change my vote and vote “aye.” 
The name of Mr. Bnowxixd was called, and he voted Aye.“ 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 

will unlock the doors. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, pending going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union—— 

Mr. MANN. We have just voted to go into the Committee 
of the Whole. All the Chair can do— 

Mr, SMALL. Pending that: 

Mr. MANN. “ Pending that” is too late. 

The SPEAKER. It is not pending. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4285, with Mr. Harrison of Mississippi in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill m R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain publie works on rivers and harbors, 


and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to me for a moment? I want to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the food 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the majority of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors have directed me to report this bill with en- 
tire confidence ‘n its merits, in its necessity, and as an emer- 
gency bill which ought to be enacted at this session of Congress. 
Mr. MADDEN. I would like to hear the gentleman state what 
the emergency is, because I would be interested in that. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Illinois 
and other gentlemen will do me the honor to listen to me for a 
brief time, and if I shall be able to express with clearness the 
thought and convictions which I have regarding this bill, 
it is my hope that any man who is open-minded and who is 
genuinely in favor of increasing our facilities for transportation 
will be convinced. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN.» I would like to have the gentleman give us 
some information as to what he means as to these emergency 
measures. 

Mr. SMALL. I will endeavor to discuss that question. 

There is necessity for this bill at this session, because since 
1910 Congress has passed annual rivers and ‘harbors bills. 
Each of these bills has been predicated upon the necessity of 
appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year, just as with other 
annual appropriation bills. The House a river and har- 


The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
Is there 


bor bill at the last session, but, as ig well known, it failed of 


passage in the Senate, along with the sundry civil, the military 
appropriation bill, and other measures. So that if the river 
and harbor bill shall not pass at this session there will be no 
provision for maintenance or the continuation of improvements 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. And if there shall be 
the lapse of a year great financial and economic loss will ensue 
to the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood from the report of the mi- 
nority that there were some $31,000,000 or more available, 
ae SMALL. If the gentleman will wait I will discuss that 

v. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask this question, whether 
he claims there will be no money available at the end of the 
forthcoming fiscal year for utilization of the projects that have 
already been authorized? 

Mr. SMALL. I will not say there will be no money 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will there not be millions available? 

Mr. SMALL. There will not be. Every appropriation made 
in this bill is made for purposes which are not covered by the 
available balances on hand. I will ask gentlemen, if they wil 
kindly do so, to wait until I present the general features of the 
bill, although I will be very glad in the meantime, if gentle- 
men think it proper, to submit to an interruption, 

If there should be a lapse of a year, there will be great loss 
ensuing to the country. There will be deterioration of chan- 
nels. There will be loss in the laying up of tugboats, of dredge 
boats, snag boats, and other vessels; the discharge of trained 
crews; the disorganization of other trained forces in the differ- 
ent engineering districts connected with permanent river and 
harbor works. Many improvements which have heretofore been 
adopted, other than channels, such as jetties, dikes, retaining 
walls, piers, breakwaters, and revetment work, will disintegrate 
and decay unless they are kept in repair, It will cost less to 
make those repairs promptly than if postponed. The passage 
of this bill at this session is distinctly in the interest of econ- 
omy. 

I do not hesitate to say that at the beginning of this session 
it was my opinion that we should pass a river and harbor bill 
similar to the bill which passed at the last session of Congress, 
subject only to such modifications as might have been made 
necessary by the lapse of time or by war emergencies, But ‘it 
seemed to be the opinion of the House upon both sides that this 
bill should be confined to such items as could be considered 
emergencies, so that the River and Harbor Committee at its 
first meeting, after full discussion, directed the chairman to 
confer with the Secretary of War and ask him to make specific 
recommendations within those limitations. And it is not im- 
proper to state that the Secretary called upon the Chief of 
Engineers and directed him to make specific recommendations 
covering, first, the necessary maintenance items; second, such 
items for the further improvement of projects as have been 
heretofore adopted where great loss would ensue if there was 
a lapse of a river and harbor bill, or were connected with na- 
tional defense; and, third, such new projects as might be neces- 
sary as war emergencies or connected directly or indirectly 
with the successful prosecution of the war 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman enumerate 
the war-emergency matters he refers to. That would be inter- 
esting to the House. I would like to have him state the par- 
ticular projects. 

Mr. SMALL. I will do so in good time. In order that the 
House may know how this bill has been curtailed, I may refer 
the House to the fact that in the last bill there were 82 new 
projects, while in this bill there are only 33. a reduction of 49 
new projects from the last bill. I may further add that in this 
bill there are five new projects which are all a part of New York 
Harbor and might fairly be considered as one comprehensive 
project. I refer to.the upper bay, opposite Anchorage Grounds, 
Craven Shoal, channel between Staten Island and Hoffman and 
Swinburne Islands, Hudson River Channel, and East River and 
Hell Gate. If these be considered as one, the number of new 
projects in this bill will be reduced te 29. 

In answer to the gentleman from Chicago [Mr. MADDEN], I 
might say that among the new projects which were not in the 
last bill are certain improvements earnestly recommended by 
5 the Navy and concurred in by the Secretary 
of War. 


1917. 
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Mr. MADDEN. 
him? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that there 
were some new projects in this bill considered as matters of 
emergency. Now, I want to have the statement made direct as 
to what these new projects are that are considered as emer- 
gency matters. 

Mr. SMALL. I will answer the gentleman cheerfully. 

Mr. HARDY. Might I be allowed to suggest, evidently the 
gentleman from North Carolina is coming right along the line 
that the gentleman asks. Why not let him go along and 
state it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I may be able to ask my question 
without the gentleman from Texas directing me how to do it. 

Mr. HARDY. That is true; but why should not the gentle- 
man allow the gentleman from North Carolina to go right along 
and make his statement? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 21 
years of age and he can look out for himself. 

Mr. HARDY. I was just appealing to the gentleman from 
Illinois to let him proceed in his own way. 

Mr. SMALL. I will cheerfully furnish the information. In 
the naval appropriation bill approved August 29, 1916, there 


Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 


was a provision directing the Secretary of the Navy and the. 


Secretary of War to consider and report to Congress any im- 
provements of harbors or other waterways which were neces- 
sary for the successful operation of the fleet for national de- 
fense. That report was made on March 29, 1917, and is con- 
tained in House Document No. 140, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session, and they recommend 40 feet, for instance, from the 
lower bay in New York to the navy yard, and also 40 feet 
through Heil Gate, leading into Long Island Sound. That is 
a very expensive and a very important improvement, earnestly 
insisted upon by the Navy Department and included in the bill. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to suggest this, that a reference to that lower-bay item 
will be found in the committee’s report, on pages 16 to 21 in- 
clusive. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; the gentleman is correct. 

The Navy Department also earnestly recommended an in- 
crease of depth from 35 feet to 40 feet to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. That is in the bill, They also recommended an increase 
of the depth to 35 feet to the Mare Island Navy Yard by dredg- 
ing the channel through San Pablo Bay and through Mare 
Island Straits. They also recommended a deepening of the 
channel in San Diego Harbor, CaL, so as to remove an obstruc- 
tion known as Middle Shoals. Those, with some minor recom- 
mendations, are all included in the present bill. 

Now, as I said, there were at least 49 new projects in the 
last bill which are not in the present bill. There are also 
several new projects in this bill, not contained in the last bill, 
and also increased appropriations for several items carried in 
both bills, which involve a total increase of $2,489,000. Every 
appropriation in this bill constitutes an emergency, either for 
commerce or of national defense, and for the satisfaction of 
Members who may have been dubious I wish to state that there 
is no item of appropriation in this bill, either for maintenance 
or improvement, which was not specifically recommended by 
the Secretary of war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I notice in the majority report a quotation 
is made from the letter of transmittal by the Secretary of War 
as to what his directions were to the Chief of Engineers in 
the preparation of these recommendations, As to the new 
projects I find this language: 

And that he shall include such new projects as are intimately as- 
sociated with the question of national defense in a military way. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman if there are any items in 
this bill in the way of new projects that are not intimately as- 
oo fo with the question of national defense in a military 
way 

Mr. SMALL. Some of the items are more intimately asso- 
ciated than others; most of them are associated directly with 
national defense. Others are indirectly connected with national 
defense in that the improvements are necessary for the more 
effective movement of commodities which are essential in the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL, And I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he is in favor of abandoning improvements of the waterways of 
the country for the benefit of commerce? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking now of new projects. My 
inquiry was directed only to the question of new projects. Now, I 


would like to have an answer from the gentleman as to whether 
or not they have followed the recommendations of the Secretary 
of War, that new projects shall be confined strictly to such as 
are intimately associated with the question of national defense 
in a military way? If they have not, they have not the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War as to such new projects as 
do not come within that category. 

Mr. SMALL. All new projects as above stated are asso- 
ciated either in a stretegic way or for the movement of products 
necessary in the prosecution of the war. I will further satisfy 
the gentleman that this bill has the approval of the Secretary 
of War. ‘There will be no question about that after I get 
through. 

Now, coming to this bill in some detail, the bill carries a 
total of $26,893,000, made up as follows: 

For continuing and completing improvements, $10,142,400; 
for continuing improvements and maintenance, $4,742,100; for 
maintenance alone, $5,002,500; for new projects, carrying ini- 
tial appropriations of $6,719,000; surveys, and so forth, 
$200,000; for Waterway Commission, $100,000; for the expenses 
connected with the purchase and condemnation of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware waterway, $5,000; making a total of 
$26,893,000. 

‘The new projects in the bill involve a total cost of $37,978,573. 
In addition, the committee intend to offer amendments during 
the consideration of the bill for the adoption of a new project 
for Portland Harbor, Me., costing $300,000, and also for increas- 
ing the depth from East River through Hell Gate to Long 
Island Sound to 40 feet at an additional cost of approximately 
$2,180,000. The Canadian Government, through the British 
embassy, has requested our Government to make this improve- 
ment at the harbor of Portland, Me., for the accommodation of 
large ships carrying supplies abroad during the winter season 
when the Canadian ports are closed by ice. The increased 
depth through Hell Gate was urged by the Navy Department. 
The committee agreed to these amendments after the bill had 
been reported. The initial appropriations on all the new proj- 
ects carried in this bill constitute about 17 per cent of the total 
cost, so that if this proportion of appropriations is carried for- 
ward in succeeding bills, they should be completed, on an average, 
in five and a half or six years. Many of them will be completed 
at an earlier date. 

The surveys in this bill show a diminution from previous bills. 
This bill provides for only 76 new surveys. In the 1914, bill 
there were 215 surveys authorized. In the 1916 bill there were 
128 surveys authorized. Many gentlemen have been of the 
opinion that every survey means a favorable report, but a tabu- 
lation for the six years ending June 30, 1915, shows that of the 
suryeys previously authorized only 33 per cent, or one-third, 
had been favorably reported. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for one question 
on that subject? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. In view of the statement the gentleman has 
just made, that only one-third of the surveys are favorably re- 
ported on, does the gentleman think that now, when we are in 
such dire need of every officer that the Government has, we 
ought to require the Army engineers to be expending time and 
effort upon making surveys, of which, as he says, not-more than 
one-third will ever receive favorable action? 

Mr. SMALL. That involves primarily the question whether 
in time of war we should abandon the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors, and whether we should adopt authorizations for 
examinations and surveys of additional improvements. These 
surveys are demanded by various sections of the country. They 
believe they have merit, which can only be determined by a sur- 
vey. I understand the gentleman to be willing that we should 
have no river and harbor bill at this session, and that we should 
abandon our rivers and harbors during this period of war. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I am in favor of maintaining our lrar- 
bors and such projects as are now in process of construction, 
and as ought to proceed in order to avoid great loss if they are 
abandoned. 

Mr. SMALL. Is the gentleman familiar with the minority 
report which has been filed on this bill? If he has it before 
him, will he kindly look at the first paragraph in the minority 
report, from which I read this language: 

In these days of nationat crisis only necessary expenditures should 
be made for river and harbor work, and. these should based upon the 
important commercial, military, and naval needs of the Government. 


Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. That is exactly what I say. 

Mr. SMALL. This bill provides for only the important com- 
mercial, military, and naval needs of the Government, and if the 
There is evidently 


gentleman will listen, he will be convinced. 
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little difference between the gentleman from Wisconsin and the 
majority of the committee which framed this bill. I am satis- 
fied further that the bill will secure his entire approval. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption for the purpose of propounding a question to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he is in favor of such new projects as are inti- 
mately associated with the question of national defense in a 
military way? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am, if that is the fact; yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is the gentleman in favor, for instance, of 
such a new project as will admit of the capital ships of the 
Navy securing admission to our navy yards at all stages of the 
tide, which they are not able to do now in any navy yard in the 
United States? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly am, if the Navy Department rec- 
ommends that it is necessary. 

Mr. HULBERT. I will say to the gentleman that such a 
recommendation accompanies the report in this case. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I am in favor of that particular propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HULBERT. Thank you. 

Mr. SMALL. And the gentleman will be in favor of the 
whole bill. [Applause.] 5 

In this bill what is known as the grouping system is amplified. 
Gentlemen who have studied the bill will observe that there 
are a large number of items of maintenance and some items of 
improvement, which are grouped together. This is not a new 
method in a river and harbor bill. The grouping system dates 
back as far as the time when Mr. Burton was chairman of the 
committee, in the early days of his service, and this bill only 
increases or amplifies the plan. This is criticized in the minor- 
ity report, and I would like to explain briefly to the committee 
the reasons for amplifying it. It makes for more economical 
administration in the expenditure of the appropriations. 

To illustrate, there are in this bill a number of groups con- 
taining three, four, five, six, seven, and eight projects, carrying 
a gross sum for maintenance. Out of a group of eight it may be 
that estimates have been made for only two or three, and yet in 
the expenditure of the gross appropriation during the fiscal year 
it may become necessary to expend a part of the sum on one or 
more of the projects for which no estimate was submitted be- 
cause some deterioration not anticipated had occurred, due to 
storm or flood. The grouping plan permits this to be done; 
otherwise there would be a delay of a year or more, awaiting 
another river and harbor bill. 

Some gentlemen have asked what limitation there was upon 
the engineers in the expenditure of this money. In answer I 
may say that the engineers are limited in the expenditure of the 
gross appropriation for maintenance to those items for which 
estimates have been made, unless in the meantime some neces- 
sity of expenditure for maintenance upon the items for which 
estimates have not been made shall have occurred. 

So that this grouping system makes, as I said, for better and 
more economical administration. 

I wish to say further that it does not lie in the mouths of 
some gentlemen who filed the minority report to criticize this 
grouping system because they have in the past advocated a 
lump-sum appropriation for the maintenance of all the improve- 
ments in the country to be allotted and expended under the 
sole discretion of the Secreary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers. This occupies a wise middle ground, can be adminis- 
tered fairly, is in the public interest, and makes for a wise and 
economical administration. 

This bill carries a provision for a waterways commission 
composed primarily of the heads of several departments of the 
Governinent in which they are directed to study water in its cor- 
related uses, reaching conclusions and reporting the same to 
Congress. This commission has no legislative function. Their 
only province is to submit to Congress the results of their study 
and deliberation, 

The President is exceedingly insistent that this or some simi- 
lar provision be included in this bill, and, I think, I may with 
entire propriety give at least one reason for his attitude; that 
is, he says that the river and harbor bill has been under criti- 
cism. Some citizens and newspapers and some Members of 
this House have undertaken to state that it is a pork-barrel bill, 
that it is formulated for the benefit of selfish interests, and 
that unmeritorious items are included in it, and the President 
is of the opinion that a full and complete investigation of the 
matter, an independent, impartial investigation, with the advice 
and aid of all necessary experts, would go far, when such re- 
ports should be submitted to the country, in removing these 


prejudices from the public mind. A majority of the committee 
hope that the provisions of this commission will meet with the 
approval of the House. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


Government were constituted a commission for this purpose. 
Is it proposed to abolish them and create this commission, which 
carries an appropriation of $100,000, in lieu of the other com- 
mission, which cost the Government nothing? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is mistaken, 
The gentleman evidently refers to the provision in the river and 
harbor act of 1902 creating the Board of Engineers for Rivers“ 
and Harbors. This board reviews the reports of district engi- 
neers and special boards. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not a fact that in the river and harbor 
bill a project is not considered unless it has passed the first 
engineer commission and been approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers? I have had some experience in those matters, and that 
is the difficulty I always met with. 

Mr. SMALL. I think I understand the gentleman. It is 
sometimes the case that an item in the river and harbor bill 
specifically requires a special board of enginvers to consider it, 
and that board of engineers examines and makes report in lieu 
of a single engineer, ordinarily the district engineer. All re- 
ports of examinations and surveys by district engineers or 
special boards of engineers are referred to the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors for review, and they have the 
power to modify or reject such prior report. The gentleman 
evidently refers to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 

Mr. SMALL. Les. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Did not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania mean to ask whether or not any project is approved 
by your committee and appropriation recommended for it if it 
has not-passed through the regular course of the district engi- 
neer, the division engineer, the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and the Chief of Engineers and has the approval 
all along the line? Does the gentleman say that the committee 
recommends no project or improvement which has not passed 
through that line and received the final approval of the Chief 
of Engineers? - 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is entirely correct, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is the gentleman from 
North Carolina correct in his answer which he made? The 
river and harbor bill which passed the House last year provided 
for an improyement of a river in Arkansas, where the improve- 
ment was approved by the local engineer and disapproved by 
every superior officer, including the Chief of Engineers; and 
still the Committee on Rivers and Harbors accepted the report 
of the local engineer aud carried the appropriation for the im- 
provement. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman remember the name of 
the river? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; but it was not the 
river where they could not find the water. 

Mr. SMALL. I think I can correct the gentleman and also 
answer him. The gentleman evidently refers to the Arkansas 
River. The report there was to the effect that the project be 
modified to the extent of an annual appropriation of $35,000 to 
continue for a period of five years, at the end of which time 
another and final report was to be made as to whether the 
river was worthy of further appropriations by the Federal 
Government. That report had the approval of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and also the Chief of Engi- 
neers. During the day, in order that the gentleman may have 
the information, I will hand him a copy of that report. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I want to say that I am in 
favor of river and harbor improvement, and I am directly in- 
terested, representing that kind of a district, and that is why I 
wish to have these unworthy projects eliminated. That is why I 
have criticized some of the work of the committee. I hope that I 
may be accorded the privilege of criticizing it again when occa- 
sion offers, but not in any sense in opposition as is evidenced 
sometimes on this floor to all river and harbor improvement. 
I wish real improvements made and worthy projects taken care 
of, and only those, 

Mr. SMALL. I thank the gentleman from Michigan for his 
criticism and for his statement. I want to say now to the House, 
speaking for the chairman of this committee as long as he shall 
be chairman, and as I believe for the entire body of the com- 
mittee, that we will welcome criticism. We will welcome pub- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


licity. We will not knowingly bring into this House any un- 
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worthy projects and we will not bring here for consideration 
any project which has not had the final approval of the Chief 
of Engineers. It is our purpose to convince the House and con- 
vinee the country that a river and harbor bill properly formu- 
lated is as necessary for the welfare of the American people 
and of the Government of the United States as is any other 
annual appropriation presented to the House. 

I hope now if any gentleman has any criticism of this bill he 
will take oceasion during its consideration to express that criti- 
cism, only asking that he shall confine himself to facts; that he 
shall make no erroneous statement; and that he shall deal fairly 
with it and be intellectually honest in his criticism. I regret 
to state that has not always been the case with critics of river 
and harbor bills. £ 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Has the gentleman had occasion to have 
any dealings with any of the new commissions that have been 
recently created? 

Mr. SMALL. I would rather the gentleman would be specific. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I merely ask the gentleman, if he has; was 
it before or after the transactions with them that he recom- 
mended section 16 for a new commission in this bill? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, that reminds me that I in- 
tended to say with reference to this commission that gentlemen 
well know there has been a very insistent propaganda by intel- 
ligent, and some of them eminent, gentlemen in and out of Con- 
gress for some years for the kind of an investigation which this 
section 16 provides, and there are many patriotic citizens who 
believe in river and harbor improvements who have thought 
that the creation of such a commission would tend to clarify 
the public mind as to river and harbor improvements and re- 
move an unfounded prejudice, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is the gentleman himself in favor of this 
commission ? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, I do not think the gentleman ought to have 
asked the question, but I am always frank, or try to be. I 
would not have originally proposed a commission in this form, 
and before I get through, when I come to discuss some remedy 
for the lack of commerce upon some of our interior rivers, I 
am going to make a suggestion which I think will answer the 
gentleman ; but, under all of the circumstances, I am in favor 
of this provision in this bill. Who is there in this House who 
has not been constrained to yield his judgment upon matters? 
There is not an intelligent, independent man who can say that 
a session of Congress has passed when he did not at one time, 
or many times, feel under compulsion to yield his judgment to 
the judgment of others in items of appropriation as well as in 
items of general legislation. I would rather not yield further 
unless the gentleman has something further to say. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I was going to ask the gentleman this: 
ash See tin it, this section is subject to the point of order, 
s it not 

Mr. SMALL. I do not think so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. R 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If I understood the gentleman correctly, a 
few minutes ago he said that no bill would be brought in here 
by the committee as now constituted that did not have finally 
the approval of the Chief of Engineers. Is not that really 
transferring to the Chief of Engineers authority to write any 
piece of legislation pertaining to rivers and harbors, so far as 
the attitude of the committee is concerned? 

Mr. SMALL. I do not think so. We must have engineers 
to pass upon the technical features. We must have some im- 
partial and independent authority outside of Congress to ex- 
amine a proposed improvement, to look into its commercial im- 
portance, to make a detailed survey, to make estimates of cost, 
and to report whether in his or their opinion the amount which 
the improvement will cost is consistent with the benefits which 
will accrue; but, after all, it is up to Congress as to whether 
any improvements favorably reported by the Chief of Engineers 
shall be adopted by the Congress, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is conceivable that the majority of Con- 
gress may differ from the Chief of Engineers as to the propriety 
or necessity for a particular work, and the gentleman’s state- 
ment amounts to a declaration that he shall have the power of 
veto upon any project of that kind, so far as the reports from 
the committee are concerned. 

Mr. SMALL. That is a matter which has been discussed very 
often, and the gentleman has sympathizers with his view among 
some Members of Congress, but I think that we have now a 
very wise condition in the examination of projects before they 
shall be favorably considered by Congress, 


* 


Mr. SLATDEN. That is true, as to the technical features. 
The gentleman understands that I do not represent a district 
that touches the coast, or that has a river of any importance in 
it, but I do not like the idea of surrendering the control of 
legislation to an executive officer. 

Mr. SMALL. I am in sympathy with the general proposition, 
but I should like to say that when Congress authorizes a pre- 
liminary examination and a survey of any project the Chief of 
Engineer directs the district engineer to make the first investiga- 
tion, unless by reason of its importance a special board of engi- 
neers is appointed. The district engineer will make a report 
favorable or unfavorable, and then it goes to the division engi- 
neer of the district, and he studies it and passes upon it, and 
from the division engineer ft goes to the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, consisting of seven distinguished engineers, 
a majority of whom shall not be below the rank of colonel. They 
examine it carefully and make their report, and finally it goes to 
the Chief of Engineers, where it is carefully studied in his office, 
and it is believed by students of river and harbor improvements 
that these checks and balances, so to speak, these repeated in- 
vestigations by able, impartial, and trained engineers constitute 
a sure safeguard against the favorable reporting to Congress of 
unworthy and unmeritorious projects. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think I did not make myself clear to the 
gentleman a few moments ago. The act of 1902 provides, with 
reference to river and harbor improvements, as follows, and I see 
the gentleman’s bill carries a commission with an expenditure 
of $100,000 to sustain it. I want to know whether the commis- 
sion is intended to supersede this one; and if so, why? 

There shall be organized in the office of the Chief Engineer of the 
United States Army by detail a board of five engineering officers, whose 
duty shall be fixed by the Chief of Engineers, and they shall rt 
upon examinations and surveys provided by Congress and all robes 


with reference to river and harbor improvements heretofore or hereafter 
provided for. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, the act which he cites created the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, to which I have heretofore referred. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Why is not this satisfactory, and why should 
we have a new board? 

Mr. SMALL. As already explained, that board constitutes 
a court of review, and it is in existence to-day, and to it are 
referred all reports of examinations and surveys ordered by 
Congress which have first been made by the district engineer, 
reexamined by the division engineer, and then referred to this 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Have they approved this bill? 

Mr. SMALL. They have. There is not an item in this bill 
that has not had the approval of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. SMALL. Some reference is made in the minority report 
to what are called the large balances of appropriations on hand. 
The minority report refers to those balances and submits the 
query, Why have a river and harbor bill at this session of Con- 
gress with those balances on hand for expenditure by the 
Chief of Engineers under the approval of the Secretary of War? 
It is true the Board of Engineers estimates that on July 1, 
1917, there will be on hand an available balance of nineteen mil- 
lion eight hundred and thirty-eight thousand and some odd dol- 
lars. I thought I understood the situation, but I submitted to 
the Chief of Engineers an inquiry asking for an explanation of 
this matter, and I would like to read the reply of the Chief of 
Engineers, which is very brief. It is as follows: 


Mar 26, 1917. 

1. In response to your letter of May 25, requesting a statement of 

the reasons why the existence of the available balances for river and 
harbor works on March 1, 1917, to which attention is called in the 
minority report on the river and harbor bill, does not affect the neces- 
sity for the additional fe sascha gens proposed in the Dill, I have to 
state that the main ai sufficient reason is that these balances all 
contemplate different work from that proposed with the funds carried 
in the bil. The details of the operations, both for the funds now 
available and for those carried in the bill for the fiscal year 1918, 
are set forth in the annual report for 1916. in connection with each 
work, under the heading “ Proposed operation.” It is impracticable, 
of course, te discuss these operations in detail in this letter in the 
short_time that is available. 

2. In many cases there have been appropriations requested for 
rojects where prior appropriations have n parnu exhausted. 
t is impossible in general to meet the needs of one work by use of 
funds pertaining to another improvement as there is no authority of 
law for such transfer. You will recall that in the 3 of the 
biH the items for continuing improvement were limited to those proj- 

ects where the urgency of the work appeared to be suillelent to require 
continuation of operations even under existing circumstances. A con- 
siderable portion of the aggregate carried by the pending bill is for 
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new projects, and for these, of course, no money is now available. 
These new projects were selected with reference to the present 
emergency. 


Very respectfully, W. M. CK, 
Brig. Gen., Chief of 9 3 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. SWITZER. I would ask the chairman if this presents 
any new situation. Is it not the condition at the end of every 
fiseal year at the time we prepare every river and harbor bill 
that there is an unexpended balance? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SWITZER. So it is no new condition? 

Mr. SMALL, It has always existed at the time when the 
House was considering the annual river and harbor bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was much interested in the letter of the 
Chief of Engineers saying that additional appropriations carried 
in this bill would be for different work. I did not assume that 
they would utilize the appropriations of this bill for the same 
work and go over it twice. and I would like to inquire, how- 
eyer, as the report from the Chief of Engineers states that 
$19,838,432.37 of past appropriations will be unexpended and 
not contracted for on July 1, 1917, whether that amount would 
not be available for contract work during the fiscal year for 
which the gentleman is now asking the House to appropriate? 


Mr. SMALL. The available balances may be expended on the | 


projects only for which they were originally appropriated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I grant you the money could not be util- 
ized for new projects that have not heretofore been authorized. 

Mr. SMALL. Nor for the continued improvement of other 
projects which have been heretofore adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Except as to those items or projects to 
which the money related, but there would be $19,000,000 avail- 
able for some projects for which money has been heretofore 
appropriated for the work for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SMALL. I am glad to have the question of the gentle- 
man. These balances which it is estimated will be available 
on July 1, 1917, can only be expended on the projects for which 
the appropriations were originally made. But the expendi- 
ture of these several available balances has been delayed for 
several substantial reasons. Many appropriations are made 
conditioned upon Jocal cooperation or the performance or hap- 
pening of some subsequent event, which has not occurred or 
been performed. Let me give the gentleman an illustration of 
projects of that kind. Here is the Bronx River, N. Y., for 
which it is estimated there will be a balance on hand July 1 
of $315,000. That awaits the transfer of land for right of way. 
Take Jamaica Bay, N. X., for which it is estimated there 
will be $490,000 available. That awaits a condition imposed 
on the city of New York to dredge an inland basin which has 
not yet been completed. Flushing Bay, N. Y., it is estimated 
will have a balance of $80,300. That is to be expended upon 
the granting of a right of way. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In a moment. 

Mr. HULBERT.. I wanted to ask if the gentleman could not 
cite Jamica Bay, which is one of the more important 

Mr. SMALL, I just stated it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Which would more accuratedy illustrate 
the point raised by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, SMALL. I just stated that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The chairman of the committee just re- 

- ferred to that before the gentleman rose. 

Mr. HULBERT. I was interrupted at the moment by an in- 
terrogatory. 

Mr. SMALL. Take Tennessee River, Chattanooga to Browns 
Island, for which it is estimated there will be available $514,000. 
That was conditioned on certain local cooperation, which has 
not been entirely complied with. In like manner I could recite 
every project for which there is an available balance and point 
out some sufficient reason why the appropriation had not been 
wholly or partially expended. And then, again, many of these 
available balances as of July 1 are for projects not appropriated 
for in this bill. I may mention the removal of the Coenties 
Reef in New York Harbor, $150,000, which has been heretofore 
appropriated for and is awaiting cooperation from the city of 
New York, and for the further reason that they have not been 
able to expend it. Take the upper Hudson River, $860,000, and 
not included in this bill; Arthur Kill or Staten Island Sound, 
$429,000; St. Marys River, at the falls, $316,878; San Joaquin 
River, $140.000; the mouth of the Columbia River, Oreg.. 
$189,000, and so forth. So that this available balance as of 
July 1 attaches to projects for which the money can not be ex- 


pended for various reasons or for projects for which there are 
no appropriations in this bill. 

Then I would like to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, the last annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, where he will 
find in the discussion of every item, under the paragraph 
headed “ Proposed operations,” a statement of how it is pro- 
posed to expend the available balance on hand and how it is 
proposed to expend the amount for which an estimate is made 
and for which an appropriation is asked. So all that gentlemen 
have to do, if they can find any item here where there is an 
available balance, is to go to the report of the Chief of En- 
gineers and they will ascertain, either because some condi- 
tion of local cooperation has not been complied with, or some 
other reason stated, that the expenditure of the available bal- 
ance has not been made. But the balance is available when it 
can be lawfully expended. “ 

I hope gentlemen who have any doubt as to the necessity for 
this bill because of these alleged available balances will seek 
the facts in the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, when 
they will be abundantly satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for further time? 
There are some other matters which I wish to discuss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for how long? 

Mr. SMALL. Thirty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask if it is intended to get to a general agreement with 
regard to general debate? 

Mr. SMALL. We will do that later. But in the meantime 
gentlemen who wish to discuss the bill will not be denied the 
opportunity. 

Mr. FREAR. Reserving the right to object, which I do not 
intend to do, I understand we are likely to discuss the bill under 
general debate all the afternoon. That is the understanding 
of some who have left the Hall. 

Mr. SMALL. There have been several requests for time on 
my side, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer] has sev- 
eral requests. 

Mr. FREAR. I state that so that we may understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do we understand from the chairman of 
the committee that the bill will not be considered under the five- 
minute rule to-day? 

Mr. SMALL. Directly I wiil ask the committee to rise and 
agree upon time. I do not know myself exactly the time which 
will be demanded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is now a quarter to 2 o'clock. The gen- 
tleman asks for an extension of half an hour, and that will bring 
the time to a quarter after 2. There are gentlemen who will 
consume two or three hours. Why can not we have an under- 
standing in the committee, without its having a binding effect, 
that the bill will not be considered under the five-minute rule 
to-day? 

Mr. SMALL. We will try to have an agreement. 

Mr. FREAR. After the gentleman has consumed an hour 
and a half, is he going to provide for a limitation of time? 

Mr. SMALL. As I said a moment ago to the gentleman from 
New York, I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, so far 
as I am concerned no man who wishes to discuss the bill will be 
denied the privilege. 

Mr. FREAR. Then why deny the privilege? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman knows that the custom is here, 
when we are trying to ascertain the time, to try to find out how 
many wish to speak and how long they wish to speak. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the chairman this question: Will 
there be a disposition on the part of any member of the com- 
mittee to attempt to shut off the minority in this general debate? 

Mr. SMALL. Not on my part. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The Chairman will have had an hour and 
a half, and why can not we have an hour and a half? 

Mr. MANN. You will have that, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. He says he is going back into the House. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is anticipating a difficulty that 
will not occur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER] that he desires to and will 
recognize each gentleman for equal time on each side. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, is it not the purpose to drift 
along awhile and hear the Members who feel like discussing 
the bill, and then agree on time? 
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Mr. SMALL. I will say that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Swrrzer], who will control the time on the other side, is no 
disposed to deny anyone. : 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Why will the gentleman from Ohio 
control the time? 

Mr. SMALL. Because the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the minority ranking Member, is ill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman is recognized for 30 
minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. I have not yet discussed a few features of this 
bill, which I am exceedingly anxious to present. 

There is a minority report on this bill, signed by six or seven 
members of the committee. In that minority report certain 
items of appropriation in this bill are criticized. I may sum- 
marize them. They are the Chesapeake and Delaware water- 
way; the Ohio River; the upper Mississippi. River; the lower 
Missouri River; the Tennessee River; the Cumberland River; 
the Los Angeles Harbor, Cal.; Richmond Harbor, Cal.; the 


waterway from the Mississippi River to the Sabine River, La.; 


the Congaree River, S. C.; and the item for the removal of the 
water hyacinth. : 

I want to ask the gentlemen of the minority who submitted 
this report to make good their contention that any one of these 
projects are unworthy and ought not to be included in this bill. 
And I only ask them to state facts, officia! facts, and indulge 
in no erroneous conclusions and to be fair about the matter and 
Jet us have it out before the House here as to whether or not any 
one of these items included within this bill is unworthy. I chal- 
lenge the gentlemen of the minority who have offered this report 
to do so, and I hope to have an opportunity of listening to them. 

I will, not take up the time of the House now except to say 
that all these appropriations are worthy, that they are a com- 
mercial necessity, that they stand as an integral part of the 
transportation system of our country and ought to have the 
approval of every Member. of this House who believes in adding 
to our instrumentalities of transportation waterways and 
water carriers. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, then, we are taking up proj- 
ects that have a commercial urgency as well as those having 
emergency defense features? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; emergency commercial projects. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the Chief of Engineers did not 

_ recoinmend what he considered commercial projects. 
. Mr. SMALL. The bill contains appropriations for projects 
which are regarded as commercial emergencies. I would not 
attempt to mislead the House by saying that every item in 
this bill is directly essential for national defense. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood from the Chief of Engineers that 
that is what he recommended. ; 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will bide his time, I will 
satisfy him that this bill has the approval of the Secretary of 
War, and if he has any doubt with respect to any project in 
this bill as.to its emergency character, as a necessity for 
commerce or defense, I hope he will point it out. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, then, I would like to ask the gentleman 
about the removal of the water hyacinth, whether that is a 
war emergency? 

Mr, SMALL. That is like the poor; it is always with us. It 
has been for years in the river and harbor bill, and always will 
continue to be as long as the water hyacinth grows. 

Mr. SNELL. It is said here that eight or nine million dol- 
lars has been expended on it. 

Mr. SMALL. The first appropriation was made in 1889. The 
total amount appropriated up to date is $414,330. The water 
hyacinth is a vegetable growth, not attached to the soil, and it 
impedes the navigation of streams, so that a steamer can not 
navigate through it; and in order to remove it, so that naviga- 
tion can continue, we have carried one or two of these appro- 
priations for years for the removal of the water hyacinth. I 
was reading not long ago a very lucid explanation by another 
chairman of this committee, no less than the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Burton, who thoroughly explained the 
necessity of this appropriation, It has been in every bill here 
for many years. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
North Carolina permit me to propound a question to my col- 
league from New York? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman, of course, realizes the neces- 
sity up in our State of appropriating money for the purpose of 
removing eel grass, as we call it, from the State Barge Canal? 


Mr. SNELL. Yes; but I never knew of the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriating money for it. 

Mr. HULBERT. I ask the gentleman if he does not know 
that up in our State we appropriate money for the removal of 
eel grass from the State Barge Canal? 

Mr. SNELL.. I never knew of the Federal Government ap- 
propriating anything for it. : 

Mr. HULBERT. Well, if the Federal Government was main- 
taining the State Barge Canal as it maintains rivers in the 
States where the water hyacinth grows, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment would appropriate money for the removal of the eel 
grass, 

Mr. SMALL, Let me ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. Is he in favor of this bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I am not sure whether I am or not. But I 
am in favor of river and harbor improvements as a general 
proposition. . 

Mr. SMALL. Now, some gentlemen have said that we 
should not pass the river and harbor bill during the period 
of war. The committee has taken the position that we should 
continue river and harbor improvements both for commercial 
purposes and for national defense in this period of war. If 
the gentleman will turn to the majority report, on page 8, they 
will find there a letter from the Chief of Engineers, containing a 
memorandum of activities of the belligerent governments during: 
this period of war. ; 

He will find that in France, in England, in Russia, in Canada, 
while this war has been proceeding, all these countries have 
been continuing the improvement of their waterways and 
canals. Even in stricken France, as you will find stated on page 
8 of the report— 

The piercing of the headings of the great Rhone Tunnel was finally 
celebrated on May 17, 1916, by the presence of the French Minister 


iene” Works, just at the time the battle of Verdun was at its 
e 3 
The letter from Col. H. C. Newcomer, Acting Chief of Engi- 
neers, is as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 20, 1917. 
Hon. Joux H. SMALL j 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. SMALL: 1. In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, 
making inquiry as to available data bearing upon the activities of any 
of the belligerent Governments in prosecuting waterway improvements 
during the present war, I have the honor to inclose herewith a memo- 
randum which shows some of the activities. 

2. The items referred to are all of major importance, and naturall 
can not be taken as a measure of the entire amount of work whic 
has been done and upon which no special reports are now avallable. 
Other large and expensive projects may have been carried on at the 
same time. These are merely the ones concerning which comments 
have been noticed. 

Very truly, yours, H. C. Newcomer, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 20, 1917. 
{Memorandum in regard to the activities of belligerent Governments in 
prosecuting waterway improvements during the progress of the pres- 
ent war.] z 
GERMANY. 


Even now (November, 1916), in the midst of the greatest war the 
world has ever known, with her resources and energies presumably taxed 
in defense of national existence, Germany yet finds her waterways 80 
important that she is nding millions of dollars in extending and de- 
veloping the system. er canals have proved invaluable in war and 
indispensable for commercial wth in peace. A number of her cities 
date their development from the year that navigable canals gave them 
connectior with the sea, and the same is true for great agricultural 
districts in the hinterland. The history of the commercial growth of 
these cities and districts is most convincing in this regard. It is evi- 
dent that, with her magnificent system of government owned and 
operated railroads, she would have no use for canals if the stock argu- 
ment as to the uselessness of canals where fair railroad rates can be 
assured had any force. (Appendix A, State Water Problems Conference 
of California, November, 1916.) 

from the Oder to the Vistula was 


In April, 1915, the new waterwa 
opened, and in December, 1916, the great Rhine-Hanover Canal was 
completed, at a cost of more than 860.000.000 

Since the war began Berlin has taken up and prosecuted work on a 
harbor in the western parr of the city, the estimated cost of which 18 
$9,350,000. In view of the fact that she has already spent $8,000,000 
on a harbor in the eastern part of the city, it is worthy of note that, 
although not on a large navigable river, she is investing over $17,000,- 
000 in harbor facilities, main! 
(Engineering News, Jan. 20, 1916.) 

Leipzig-Berlin Canal: Despite the war work has been in progress on 
the Leipzig-Berlin Canal. * * * The cost of constructing this 
canal is estimated at $15,000,000. 

FRANCE, 

Marseille-Rhone River Canal—Tunnel: The piercing of the headin 
of this great tunnel was officially celebrated on May 7, 1916, by the 
resence of the French minister of public works just at the time when 
the Battle of Verdun was at its height. This canal pierces the high 


to accommodate traffic on canals. 
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hills lyin 
72 feet 
ughout. 


to ‘the north of Marseille, and requires a tun: — hee 
n width, 40 feet high, with a draft for vessels +4 0 "feet 
the wor 


It is the lar ever attempted in 
letion. It is about six times the 
doubie-track way tunnel. Theugh the war is 


causing Jely, it is hoped the entire 
1919. (Scientific American, May 9, 1914, and Engineer, Jan. 12, 1917. 


ENGLAND. 


Liverpool: The construction of the new 130-foot river-entrance lock 
has been in progress (1915). The tonnage dredged from the Mersey 
Bar, Qu el, and 1 Saig the year end 


eens we 

30. 1915, was 14.619, 140, and during the y: 
EI 7264.80 tons (about 13,760,000 cubic aoa of material were re- 
moy 

Dredgers have also been eRe during the year in dredging -opera- 
tions in the Manchester Sh 

The Dingle training — on June 30, 1916, was roughly — 
for a et of 3,200 feet, and now extends a total length of 4 
feet. (Engineer. Jan. 7, 1916, and Jan. 5, 1917.) 

Tees River: The Tees Conservancy Commission dredged and removed 
55 1915, 706, 902 cubic yards of materia! from River Tees at a cost 


£ $110,000. 
is itis estimated that the dred, Seg be undertaken during 1916 will 
involve an expenditure of $102, ¢ „ London, Mar. 3, 1916, 
p.t 


pee Rrra on ital works during 
(Engineer, Jan. 7, 1916. 1 
RUSSSIA. 


Great Russian waterway plans: Aside from extensive RNR build- 
ing, Russia plans a colossal scheme Tor improving her internal water- 
way communications. It is to unite their upper courses by a ge 
tem of canals—deep enough for large shipping—the West Dvina, flowin; 
into the Baltie Sea, with the Denen dene, into the Black Sea, an 
the North Dvina-Dneiper ene the Wh These canals will link to- 

ther Odessa, Warsaw, Riga. steed gee nd Arch and Moscow, 
Kijni- Novgorod Rostov-on-Don, and Astrakhan with the rivers Don 
(Chicago Commerce, Sept. 8, 1916.) 

CANADA, 


3 to complete Victoria Harbor works: In the estimate sub- 
mitted by the finance minister of the Dominion Government at Ottawa, 
$1,000, was voted to Victoria for the 2 000 050 of Sees oe harbor 
works by the special harbor and river committ 9 t. J. 
and Quebec secured equal amounts of $1,000. rt Arthur — 
Fort William secured $750,000 each. * 

rovide for an expenditure of $203,472, 765, as com 
15,545 voted last year. (Commerce Reports, Feb. 26, 


and Volga. 


Montreal: At various points along St. Lawrence 155 3 
work that had been begun in 1914 was continued durin, 11 Lad amo 
on on 


million dollars was expended by the Harbor Commission o 
eral harbor improvements. (Canada—Commerce Reports (1916) 
Quebec Province, p. 10.) 


lifax, Nova tia: The Department of Railways and — 7 of 
Canada completed in 1916 the first unit of a system of six reinforced- 
concrete piers, the total cost of which will be "about $1,125,000. (En- 
gineering News, June 24, 1915.) 

Toronto, Canada: An extensive harbor-front r 8880 is in Drog- 
ress at Toronto inveiving an expenditure of abou 000, 
amount will be p parue jointl y the. sar ear Government, the city of 
Toronto, and the Teronto ‘ommission. About $1,500,000 was 
spent in 1914, and promis as A in 1915. (Engineer and Con- 
tractor, May 26, 191 

Victoria, British Columbia: Harbor developments on an extensive 
scale are row well under way under the supervision of the Department 
of Public Works of Canada. The first units in the work are a 2,500- 
foot breakwater and two large docks in the outer harbor. 

The breakwater is expected to shelter a 90-acre area, and will con- 
sist of a rubble-mound foundation extending into water 60 feet in 
depth, surmounted by a superstructure of granite blocks on sea side, 
protecting a concrete superstructure built on the center line. About 
4.400 linear feet of dock front will be formed of cred be cribs, each 
80 by 35 feet in igen and 39 feet high, surmounted by a concrete 

concrete work will rest upon a rubble foundation. 

gineering, 1 Aug. 7, 1915.) 
Welland Canal: Since November 5, 1914, construction operations 
have proceeded on a large scale. Excellent progress has been made on 
all sections of the work under way. These sections com practi- 
pally all the important engineering features of the $50,000,000 por 


These sections involve expenditures as follows: 

Section 1. Under way, 83.300.000. 

Section 2, Under way and involves 6,500,000. cubic yards of ea 
exeavation, over half of which was removed at end of 1916. soe 
construction is also in p 

Section 3 includes twin ocks. at three locations and one single lock. 

Lock excavation is practically all in solid rock, of which 750,000 
cubic yards were removed d 1915. Other excavations incinded 
1,700,000 cane panes of earth. total of 30,000 cubic yards of con- 
erete has been done, (November, 1915.) 

At Port Weller, on Lake Erie, a total of 3,250,000 cubic yards 
of material has been removed. 

5 is now under way (November, 1915). Over 2 
cubic yards of dry material have been removed. This section involves 
an mara paana of $1,950,000. 

Canada has set apart for expenditures on rivers and harbors du: 
1916 an amount. equal to $2.10 per capita of her population. (Na 
3 aay Harbors Con 

hey during the five years prior to March 31, De an ayer- 
age sere $3. 248 on canals alone, or a total of 819.826.242 

For the two years ending March 31. 1916, she = an avera of 
$7,610,497 on canals alone, or a total of $15. To March 31, 
1916, Canada has spent on her canais alone a total of $158,112,633.51. 
(Secretary Rivers and Harbors Congress.) 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. May I emphasize the fact at this point that 
while we are loaning billions of dollars to the allies, who are 
themselves putting their money into the improvement of their 


. Works will be 8 b; 


550 0 this 


interior waterways, particularly of England and France, the 
minority here would deny to ourselves the expenditure of our 
money in order to keep up our own inland waterways and the 
rivers.and harbors of our country. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has expressed the situation 
very clearly, There will be found on pages 10, 11, 12, 13, and 
part of 14 of the report extracts from the Commerce Reports, 
containing letters of United States consuls reciting other activ- 
ities of these belligerent Governments in waterway improve- 
ments during this time of war. I have here, just given to me 
this morning from the Department of Commerce, the following 
statement: 

A special report from American Consul General William Coffin, at 


B t, Hungary, was sent to the State Department containing a 
translation of an article which a an the Pester Lloyd of March - 


21, 1917, written by Engene von , counselor of the Royal Hun- 
garian Ministry of ture, in y Which Ii ts stated that the Bavarian 

rliament voted se — 5 the carrying out of the Danube- 
Rhine Canal cco we oject. pro provides for a canal capable of 
carying a 1,2 2 w was submitted to it on January 30 
1917, and this has Dae doen followed by a d on of the question ot 
building a canal connecting the ——— with the Oder. 


Bavaria has an area of 29,286 square miles, and its popula- 
tion in 1905 was 6,512,824. 

So that gentlemen who contend that we should abandon our 
interior waterways because we are in a state of war are not, in 
the opinion of others who are well informed, conserving the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that all those European coun- 
tries have used their waterways largely for the transportation 
especially of the cruder class of materials, while in this country, 
through the charges of pork barrel and other means, the rañ- 
roads have monopolized the transportation, and of course do 
not want any water transportation or waterways? 

Mr. SMALL. To a large extent that is true. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I have endeavored to refrain from asking ques- 
tions; but right in line with that, is it not equally true that the 
Government of the United States has spent over $150,000,000 in 
the improvement of one river, the greatest in the world, the 
Mississippi, and that there is not as much commerce on that 
river to-day as there is in very small harbers on the Lakes and 
the coast? 

Mr. SMALL. I will come to the Mississippi River in a 
moment. 

Mr. FREAR. That is the answer, which could be elaborated. 

Mr. MEEKER. If the gentleman is coming to the Mississippi 
River I will not take his time. 

Mr. SMALL. I will come to that in a little while. 

Now, I wish to discuss a phase of this matter in which I hope 
to make some slight contribution to the subject. Other gentle- 
men, in the minority report and upon other occasions in this 
House, have criticized appropriations for certain interior water- 
ways because they said they had not developed sufficient water- 
borne commerce to justify the appropriation. I admit that fact. 
I admit, for instance, that there is not sufficient commerce on the 
upper Mississippi River. I admit that there ought to be more 
commerce on the lower Missouri, from Kansas City to the mouth. 
But I ask this question: Ought we to abandon these interior 
waterways or ought be to adopt a constructive policy which will 
build up water traffic upon them? [Applause.] 

Gentlemen have criticized the upper Mississippi, and I might 
take that as an example. I talked the other day with a distin- 
guished gentleman who lives in a State contiguous to the upper 
Mississippi. I commit no breach of confidence when I say he 
was a former Member of this House. I asked him his opinion 
about the further improvement of the upper Mississippi and the 
development of commerce thereon, and he prepared a memoran- 
dum, which I am going to ask the Clerk to read from the desk. 

ate 8 read as follows: 

ear and the next few years, unless some relief, imme- 

Pire — — „ is had in the movement of its traffic, there "will be 

great aeaaea of traffic in that section of our country tributary to 

the upper Mississippi River above St. Louls, and even much suffering 

omens the og ae that region, The States — — to the upper 

i River eonstitute one of the largest producing and consum- 

—.— — of our 5 As a rough estimate, those — should 
zan 


be a 
0,000 bushels of 11 erates capable of 


large portion of this 


aeration and of the warrin 

This section is more than 1,000 miles from the seaboard in any direc- 

tion, so that the haul is long and the 3 for co 

and t the junctions an 

of May, 1917, the: 
t inerease 


car sh 


~ and coal being brought back as a return cargo. 
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same proportion of shortage shall continue this year as existed last 
3 from May until November, the shortage in November, 1917, win 

more than 400,000 cars. With the increased movement of freight 
for the Government and its allies, and a crop prodyetion which promises 
exceedingly well at this time, this car shortage will become ote ree 4" 
troublesome, and eyen f ile during the busy months of the 1 
and early winter of this and following years. 

The Council of National Defense, with its great ability and its 
tremendous exercise. of power over railroad movement and traffic, 
whether authorized by law or not, can do much and will do much to 
ease this situation. The latest estimate was given by Mr. Fai 
Harrison, president of the Southern 1 Co. and chairman of 
the committee of railroad executives, who said, in an interview in the 
New York Times of Sunday, May 27 last, that it is to be hoped the 
various measures of reform and the cooperation of the Nation's rail- 
roads under the Council of National Defense may increase the car 
supply by 30 per cent, or an equivalent of 779,000 cars. But this will 
not at all solve the pe for the present or following years, because 
the vast increase of the Government's public business on account of 
the war in the movement of troops and sappie; and the great in- 
crease of crops and industrial traffic will utilize this whole increase of 
equipment ready for use. Under ordinary conditions, such as last year 
there would be a shortage which can only be made good by addi onal 
facilities, such as the use of the rivers. The tremendous increase of 
business for the present and future years will mofe than require what- 
ever the railroads can furnish. 

During the late winter months the elevators at Minneapolis had In 
storage more than 25,000,000 bushels of wheat ready for shipment and 
no cars could be had Many of the country millers of the spring-wheat 
territory had unusually largo stocks of wheat and flour ready to be 
shipped, and the people of the large consuming sections were desperate 
in demanding these foodstuffs, even at the high prices of flour in the 
market places, but they could not be, and were not, distributed. Dur- 
ing the last month of May, on one day, in Duluth, more than 2,7 
carloads of flour were packed there which could not be moved to its 
eastern destination because of a congestion somewhere along the line, 
notwithstandirg the clamor of the people for a reduction of the cost 
of bread During this period the great terminals and warehouses at 
New Orleans were not congested and could adequately care for a atly 
increased traffic. The export trafic could be cared for at New Orleans 
better than at New York, because its general traffic is much less and 
its terminal facilities are propornoratey greater, while the domestic 
traffic to the northeastern points could move, either by rail or by water, 
on a shorter time and at less expense under present conditions, and 
the time of transportaticn from the northern fields to New Orleans by 
river could be less than from those same fields to eastern destinations 
under present conditions. 

A somewhat similar situation consists as to coal. The twin cities 
of Minneapolis and St Paul annually use nearly 4,000,000 tons of coal, 
and nearly as much more is distributed through them to the sur- 
rounding productive cquntry. Practically all of this comes up the 
Lakes, iron ore being shipped from Minnesota to the lower lake ports 
When the navigation 
season opened this year there was less than 5 per cent of this aggre- 
gate of coal needed for the year on the docks of the upper lake ports 
to supply this section—very much less than for many years past at 
this season, Navigation on the Lakes is at least a month late now, and 
there have been delays and congestion in delivering coal to the Lake 
ports from the eastern mines, still further delaying the transportation 
of the vast tonnage which will be necessary to enable those people to 
live. Some of the large coal users of that section are realizing those 
facts. One of the largest railroads, having its headquarters in the 
twin cities, is now sending its cars to the Central Illinois mines, 700 
miles away, and taking an output from one group of mines of at least 
2,000 tons a day to supply its future needs. This would seem to be a 
great waste upon the car supply of this section and of the country, 
when those mines are very close to the Mississippi River, which has a 
clear channel ready for business from there to the destination. 

A large fron-producing concern in St. Louis has contracts with the 
Government for the production of iron, and uses a considerable supply of 
Minnesota iron ore brought by the Lakes to Chicago and thence to 
St. Louis by rail at a rate of $2.24 per long ton. If a connection could 
be established so that the iron ore from the Minnesota ranges could 
reach the navigable portion of the Mississippi River at the Twin Cities 
and thence barged to St. Louis and the rail rates from the mines to the 
river were proportioned to similar rates on that traffic elsewhere, the 
cost of transportation of such ore should be considerably less than 
the rail rate now paid from Chicago to St. Louis, and the cost of lake 
transportation could be saved. Such an arrangement would furnish 
the iron manufacturers of the lower Mississippi Valley with an adequate 
supply of Minnesota ore and at the same time furnish the people of 
the upper re River the return cargoes of cheap coal, and, more 
than that, at this time, it would conserve the car supply of the country, 
which could be put to other uses and help mightily to solve the problem 
of congestion and car shortage at critical times. In the same way the 
. supply of foodstuffs from the upper river, now congested and needed for 
export and domestic use, could relieve the congestion of the railroads 
by using the river, and return cargoes of cotton, sugar, rice, coffee, and 
such products from New Orleans could relieve the situation of supply 
and h gh cost of those States tributary to the upper river. 

The Central West has complained that it was not receiving fair con- 
sideration in the purchase of Governmental supplies, and at the same 
time our militar. epee were advising that production of military and 
naval supplies should be, as far as possible, in the interior to secure 
se A protection. ANES AS — 

‘ot many years ago a flourishing industry in Dubuque, Towa—the 
Dubuque Iron Works—produced satisfactory war 5 5 ut the smaller 
type for the Navy, and the people there were proud of them. Undoubt- 
edly at this time the Government would be glad to encourage such in- 
dustries in the Mississippi Valley if the people cared to undertake them. 


Mr. JAMES. What market would there be in St. Louis for ore 
from upper Michigan and Minnesota? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, they have quite a large blast-furnace plant 
in St. Louis for the manufacture of pig iron. 

Mr. JAMES. Most of the iron ore comes this way. 

Mr. SMALL. Most of it; but it is a fact that they have con- 
siderable demand for iron ore in St. Louis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
kindly inform the House who is the author of that most remark- 
able letter which has just been read from the desk? 


Mr, SMALL. ` Hon. Frederick C. Stevens, of Minnesota, a 
former Member of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A man of very high standing 
in the House when he was here. 

Mr. SMALL. I know of no man better informed as to water- 
traffic conditions in that section of the country, or in fact in the 
whole country, than the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. FREAR. Is the gentleman aware of any commerce at all 
in the nature of grain, coal, or any of those articles which have 
been mentioned by the gentleman who has been quoted here— 
who is a very able man—which have been shipped through the 
Mississippi River, and when they have made use of that water 
transportation? 

Mr. SMALL. I am coming to that in a moment. I under- 
stand the gentleman wants to strike out any appropriation in 


this bill for the improvement of the upper Mississippi. I under- 
stand the attitude of the gentleman. : 
Mr. FREAR. Does the gentleman really think that? Has the 


gentleman any reason to believe it from any statement I have 
made on the floor? 

Mr. SMALL. I do not understand what the gentleman means 
in the minority report, which I understand he wrote, in criti- 
cizing the appropriation for the upper Mississippi unless he 
wants to strike it out. 

Mr, FREAR. The gentleman does me an unwarranted honor 
in saying that I wrote the report, but I believe in every case 
there ought to be a sufficient fund for keeping open chaunel 
work and haye always stated so. 

Mr. SMALL. This appropriation only covers the necessary 
amount to provide for an open channel as estimated by the 
engineers. I think I understand the attitude of the gentleman; 
he is opposed to appropriations of money for the continued im- 
provement of the upper Mississippi. I have further evidence to 
submit as emphasizing the importance of continuing the improve- 
ment of the upper Mississippi River. Mr. W. P. Trickett, gen- 
eral manager of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, was re- 
cently in this city attending a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, when I sought from him an opinion 
about this river. He addressed to me the following letter: - 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27, 1917, 
Hon. J. H. SMALL, M. C., 
Chairman Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin; Referring to our telephone conversation of yesterday, 
I am surprised to learn that even a limited opposition exists in Con- 

ess against the proposed appropriation for improvement of the upper 

lississippi River, and hasten to assure you that Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, comprising the Twin City market, are deeply interested in the 
project, and were interested in it long before the present car 1 
and general transportation inefficiency began. As proof thereof, the 
city of Minneapolis need only point to its extensive development of a 
municipal dock, having a lineal frontage of 1,600 feet. he founda- 
tion and sea wall of this facility is completed, and bonds have recently 
been issued for the temporary housing thereof for immediate use in 
the handling of river traffic this year. 

Our permanent dockage facilities, comprising suitable room for all 
classes of package freight, will later be provided, as will the most mod- 
ern mechanical deyices for economic loading and unloading of boats. 
Minneapolis will also install modern elevator facilities for the transfer 
of bulk grain from cars to barges; that of coal and other heavy bulk 
freight from boats to cars, our community being determined to spare 
no necessary expense in this important underta ng. 

By a municipal franchise to one-of our trunk lines of railroad pro- 
vision is definitely made for a rail connection between this dock and all 
industries, tram tracks, etc., throughout the city, thereby insuring ex- 
peditious and economic terminal service on all traffic. his rail con- 


‘nection will be provided just as soon as the city completes its plans for 


permanent dockage facilities along the lines above set forth. 

The Minneapolis market, as well as the entire Northwest, will be 
benefited by the rehabilitation of river transportation, and all branches 
of our trade and commerce anxiously await the development. The 
so-called high dam between St. Paul and Minneapolis is complete, ex- 
cept for the swinging of the gates, the Government engineers assuring 
us that but little further time will be necessary to place the locks in 
full operation. 

Should Congess now fail to make at rsh appropriation to carry 
on the important work along the river between St. uis and Minne- 
apolis these tremendous expenditures would go for naught, and the 
upper ee Valley would be deprived of the use of this valuable 
F ghway, except under the adverse conditions now pre- 
valling. 

Manifestly, therefore, it is the duty of our Government to carry out 
this river work, for never was there a time when the river as a trans- 
portation highway was as necessary as it now is to the upper Missis- 
sippt Valley and the Northwest. 

his river can be made to do for the Twin City market, particularly 
the grain market of ee what the Great Lakes have done for 
Duluth. Grain and the products thereof can be so handled from Minne- 
apolis to tidewater at no greater freight cost than usually obtains from 
Duluth to Buffalo, where it is from 400 to 500 miles from tidewater, 
and other branches of domestic trade will also be benefited. 

Clearly shown in the inclosed statement of facts which I shall intro- 
duce Monday before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case 
involving the proposed horizontal increase of 15 per cent in all freight 
rates, are the rate and transportation difficulties under which our 
market labors to-day, Of course, I could not in this proceeding use 
the . River as even a potential factor of rate making, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that when the proper transportation facilities 
are placed in operation upon this river between its head and the Gulf 
of Mexico the benefits to the entire Mississippi Valley will be innumer- 
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able. And you will also kindly bear in mind the fact that upon cessa- 
tion of present hostilities, and the restoration of coast-to-coast traffic 
through the Panama Canal, no transportation instrumentality will do 
as much to conserve the manufactories of 25 1 Valley versus 
those of the Atlantic Seaboard, as Mississippi River if prop- 
erly developed and employed. These . manufacturing cities had 
before outbreak of the war a touch of these all-water rates’ influence 
upon the all-rail rates across this continent, and realized for a time at 
least, just how impossible it was to move traffic all rail in competition 
with the coast cities having all-water facilities and rates. So I say 
— that the value of the Mississippi River as a transportation high- 

y is iacaiculable, and my deepest regret is that I can not absent 
her from the proceeding now before the Federal commission long 
committee. go further into this matter personally with you and your 

I thank you, however, for affording me opportunity to make even this 
hurried and limited statement. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. TRICKETT, 
General Manager Minneapolis — Association. 

Speaking of commerce on the upper Mississippi, there was 
for the calendar year 1915, 1,255,000 tons, valued at $52,000,000. 
What I freely admit is that the commerce ought to be more and 
that it ought to be more diversified. The point I make is that 
instead of gentlemen standing here as Representatives who 
ought to be interested in the development of water traffic, pur- 
suing a destructive course and erying “ Pork barrel!” and en- 
deavoring by improper methods to infiuence public opinion 
against river and harbor appropriation bills, they ought to be 
engaged in some constructive activity in order to develop our 
water-borne commerce. [Applause.] How are we to do it? I 
would like to discuss a remedy, and it is applicable not only to 
the Mississippi River but to every other river. 

In order to have water commerce there are three essentials. 
We must have the traffic, we must have the water carriers, and 
in addition to that there must be certain facilities for transporta- 
tion of this trafic. We have the commerce. I admit the diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient water carriers, but that difficulty may 
at least be in a part overcome. In addition we must have ade- 
quate water terminals. Every city, every landing station upon 
these interior waterways and upon which water carriers ply, 
ought to have some sort of water terminal consistent with the 
water commerce carried, and they should be properly equipped. 
They should have an adequate area, ample warehouses; they 
should have equipment for transferring the freight from the 
water carrier to the warehouse or to the railroad cars, and vice 
versa ; and every one of these terminals should be owned by the 
public, preferably by the municipalities. It is a matter of fact 
that upon some of our rivers it costs more to move freight from 
the water carrier to the consignee and in some instances into the 
warehouse than it does to move it 100 miles by water. We can 
only have the water terminals at the instance of public and civic 
enterprise on the part of the section on whom it is incumbent to 
construct them, and they must exist if we are to maintain water 
traffic. Every one of these terminals should have physical con- 
nection by rail with the railroads which serye the community. 

There is another necessary condition: There must be a system 
of prorating between the water carrier and the railroads, just 
as exists between the railroads-themselves. You can go to any 
railroad station in the United States, giving the agent a little 
time to secure information, and he will give you through rates 
and a through bill of lading from the local * to any other 
railroad point in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to ask for additional 
time, but I will ask for 15 minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended 15 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, I understood the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina was going to move to close debate after he got through. 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, no. 

Mr. MADDEN. If there is any disposition to do that 

Mr. SMALL. I have no such disposition. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, It is understood that we are going to 
have debate. i 

Mr. SMALL. I hope there will be all reasonable debate on 
the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean general debate or 
under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SMALL. General debate; I hope it may be confined to 
the bill, but I can not control that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, having admitted that this com- 
merce does not exist to the extent to which it should exist on 
some of the interior rivers that we have improved or are 


engaged in improving, it is incumberit on this Congress, as upon 
every other enterprising citizen in the country, to do his share 
in establishing commerce upon them. On the Ist of May we 
had a shortage of 145,000 cars. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that more than 
one railroad has been built in the United States that has proved 
a financial failure because there has not been business enough 
to pay dividends upon its stock? 

Mr. SMALL. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But that does not go to the 
condemnation of all railroads. 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly not. Here is a statement made yes- 
terday by Mr. Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, in regurd to organiz- 
ing the reeently appointed committee on water transportation. 
He said that, while the railroads are carrying more traffic than 
ever before, after they had carried up to their limit, or 100 per 
cent efficiency, there would still be 15, 25, or 30 per cent or more 
of the traffic offered that the railroads could not carry. 

How is that traffic to be carried? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that James J. 
Hill made that same statement in 1907 to the National River 
and Harbor Congress, and. that there has been no great rail- 
road development in this country since? à 

Mr. SMALL. That is true as to the attitude of the late 
James J. Hill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Admitting the truth, as I assume the gentle- 
man from North Carolina does, will the gentleman state to the 
House that there has been no great increase in the water-borne 
traffic on the rivers of the United States? 

Mr. SMALL. There has been. 


Mr. MADDEN. On rivers? 
Mr. SMALL. Oh, yes. 
Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman indicate one? 


Mr. SMALL. There has been a very substantial increase in 
commerce. 

Mr. MADDEN. On what river? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, upon the whole the 2 in commerce 
has been very gratifying. I admit that the increase has been 
mostly upon the rivers along the Atlantic seaboard and on the 
Pacifice coast. The growth has not been so great upon those 
rivers in the Mississippi Valley; but admitting that it has not 
grown at all in the Mississippi Valley, I am asking, Shall we 
abandon those rivers and not continue to improve them, or 
shall we continue their improvement and adopt such methods 
as will create commerce upon them? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman name in the 
Mississippi Valley one river of any prominence the improvement 
of which has been thoroughly completed? 

Mr. SMALL. I can not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If a railroad were constructed 
and not thoroughly completed, about how much increase in busi- 
ness would there be upon that road, when a portion of the 
trackage was not laid? 

Mr. SMALL. And it had no terminals? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And it had no terminals. 

Mr, SMALL. The question answers itself. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission kills business upon the rivers by keeping the rail- 
road rates too low? [Laughter.] : 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, the gentleman has introduced another ques- 
tion whieh I shall not undertake to present to the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.. And does the gentleman recall 
that several years ago, and every year when a river and harbor 
bill has been before the House, the very distinguished and elo- 
quent gentlemen from the vicinity of Chicago have advocated con- 
necting up the Great Lakes with the Mississippi River and urged 
its development to a 14-foot depth? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman, and also 
to the gentleman from North Carolina, that the State of Illinois 
out of its own treasury is doing the very same thing that the 
gentleman from Illinois, referred to by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, suggested. 

Mr. SMALL. The thought I have been endeavoring to express 
is that at this time, even in this stress of war, we ought to con- 
tinue the improvement of our rivers and harbors. I have stated 
that this was a meritorious bill; that its passage was necessary 
in the interests of the country; and I challenge any gentleman 
who thinks that he can successfully assail any item in this bil to 
do so in his own good time, either in general debate or when we 
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are considering the bill under the five-minute rule. Let him make 
good. [Applause.] And that challenge is to the minority of the 
committee as well as to any other gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has just ex- 
pressed his opinion that these improvements ought to be carried 
threugh te completion. Of course, he read in the papers very 
recently—about 10 days ago—of the completion by France, in 
the midst of this war, of a very expensive river improvement— 
7 canalization, and so forth, of streams from the Rhone to the 

one? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; and in part by tunneling a mountain. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ‘Tunneling a mountain, and at 
the expense of millions of dollars. 

Mr. HULBERT. With our money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. Carried on during this war. 

I do wish to present this additional thought before conclud- 
ing: I spoke of some of the conditions which must be met if we 
are to develop commerce upon our interior waterways, but, to 
my mind, there is one other condition. There must be some 
constituted authority in the Federal Government—some bureau, 
some board—whose duty shall be exclusively to supervise 
waterway transportation. I may illustrate: I said a while ago 
that in the Mississippi Valley there had not been an adequate 
increase in water-borne commerce. 

By the way, I should have excepted the Missouri River. The 
citizens of Kansas City have exhibited great enterprise. They 
have built there a municipal water terminal that comes very 
near fulfilling all the requirements, at a cost of $75,000. They 
haye put their money in a boat line, and are now maintaining 
that boat line between Kansas City and the mouth of the river, 
and are establishing a very substantial and healthy commerce. 
But I repeat that the waterway transportation requires some 
Federal body for its supervision. We have a Corps of Engi- 
neers, and I take it that no one familiar with their capacity and 
their training would for a moment entertain the thought of 
dispensing with their services. We need their technical knowl- 
edge in all the respects in which it pertains to the examina- 
tion and improvement of waterways. But we need some central 
body, who should endeavor to supervise interstate commerce 
upon our waterways, and I am glad to report that we have just 
on yesterday made a beginning on that line. 

The last military appropriation bill authorized the creation 
of the Council of National Defense. The provision directed the 
council to consider and study and report among other things 
the utilization of waterways. It authorized them to appoint 
subordinate committees. Under that authority some months ago 
the Council of National Defense appointed a committee on rail- 
way transportation, of which Mr. Fairfax Harrison is chairman. 
And just on yesterday there was organized in Washington a 
committee upon waterway transportation, composed of gentle- 
men who are students of the subject, who have given evidence 
of their desire to be of public service, and who are going to 
undertake as an arm of the Council of National Defense in 
cooperation with the committee on railway transportation to 
develop waterway transportation and to restore it where it be- 
longs upon these waterways which we have improved. 

Mr. HARDY, The gentleman is nearly answering the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask. Would not the Shipping Board created 
by a former Congress have a tendency to provide the informa- 
tion that this special commission is appointed for? 

Mr. SMALL. We created the Shipping Board but failed to 
confer jurisdiction over transportation on interior waterways. 

Mr. HARDY. One thing further. Of course, if an additional 
commission for railway transportation is valuable, a similar 
Fe greg would be valuable to help in waterway transpor- 
tation? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The act withdraws from the Shipping 
Board jurisdiction over our inland waterways, except the 
Great Lakes. It does not withdraw jurisdiction over our coast- 
wise traffic, so that to say they have no jurisdiction of domestic 
water transportation is a little too broad. 

Mr. HARDY. Just one further question in that connection. 
My impression is that the reason they did not take over juris- 
diction of the inland water transportation was that the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission had jurisdiction of that trans- 
portation. 

Mr. FERRIS. Has the gentleman had any information on 
section 5? 

Mr. SMALL. Is that the section in reference to reservoirs 
at the head of the Mississippi for developing water power? 


Mr. FERRIS. Yes. Is the gentleman going to insist on 
that remaining in the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. I will say that is n matter we can take up 
when we come to it in the bill. That was an amendment of- 
fered by the Senate Committee on Commerce to the House bill 
at the last session. Since this bill was reported by the eom- 
mittee the Chief of Engineers has informed the chairman that 
if it is to remain in the bill he is not content with the phrase- 
ology. He wishes some amendment in order tọ more effectually 
protect the Government. 

Mr. FERRIS. I may say to the gentleman that I have a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War objecting to that section, and 
substituting another section. If I may be entirely frank with 
the genleman, I doubt the advisability of having the bill deal 
with so intricate a question and one of such far-reaching im- 
port as the water-power question at all. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson] and his committee and also my own 
committee, as the gentleman knows, have spent four or five 
years in trying to get some legislation on this subject, and now 
when it is sought to have an amendment go onto the bill, com- 
ing from a committee without jurisdiction, and which is ob- 
jected to by the department, it seems to me the chairman ought 
not to insist that it should remain in the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. As I said, the language is the same as that pro- 
posed by the Senate committee, and after the committee re- 
ported it the information came to us that the War Department 
desired to re-form it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the centleman from Georgia? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Inasmuch as the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mx. Ferris] has referred to the subjeet and raised the point. I 
hope the gentleman from North Carolina will permit an inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; I shall, but I hope the gentleman will be 
brief. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not use much time in the House, and 
I hope in this instance the gentleman will spare me a little 
time. If everybedy had worked as hard as I have done and 
talked as little as I have done we would have been home a 
month ago, with our work finished. [Laughter.] The gentle- 
man frem North Carolina and I have always been good friends, 
I have dealt fairly with him and he has dealth fairly with me, 
and, although I have not anything in this bill, yet I hope I may 
have something in the next bill. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
has a bill on water power (H. R. 4504) referred to his com- 
mittee. With that subject two committees of this House—the 
Committee on the Public Lands and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce—hayve had to do for years. I discovered 
to-day that the gentleman has a part of that item in this bill. 
I respectfully submit that the gentleman ought to allow the 
committees that have dealt with that subject heretofore to re- 
tain jurisdiction. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. SMALL. I would like to say to the gentleman that there 
has been no agreement to refer the water-power bill to the 
gentleman's committee, but I will be glad to confer with the 
gentleman after this bill has been passed. Nobody on the com- 
mittee has his heart set upon this provision. The committee 
will pass upon it when it reaches the item, when the bill is un- 
der consideration under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
North Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I notice there are some items in this 
bill- providing for surveys for flood-control matters. I will 
state to the gentleman that there is another committee, as he 
is aware, that has jurisdiction over those matters. The River 
and Harbor Committee has not heretofore exercised any juris- 
diction in such matters, as a rule, although the Senate in the 
past year or two has attempted to put such amendments on 
the bill. . 

Now, I want to state this, if the gentleman will indulge me: 
There are quite a number of applications for surveys with a 
view to the control of the floods on various streams through- 
out the country. Those requests and bills have been referred 
to the Committee on Flood Control, and it is the expectation 
of that committee, after proper hearing, to make such report 
to the House as in its judgment ought to be made on the various 
projects. I was wondering why it was that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors selected three projects for flood control 
and left out all the others, although they are of equal merit. 

Mr. SMALL. I will say to the gentleman that there was no 
desire to intrench on the jurisdiction of the Flood Control Com- 
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mittee, and if there is any item of survey affecting flood con- 
trol exclusively it can be discussed when the bill is read. I 
recall saying distinctly to several gentlemen who came before 
the committee, asking that surveys might be included, that 
they were so apparently within the jurisdiction of the Flood 
Control Committee that we could not consider them. If there 
are any items in the bill that are clearly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Flood Control, it is due to an over- 
sight. - 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will indulge me for a 
moment, I will be called upon, when the items are reached in 
the bill, to object to their remaining in the bill, because others, 
as I have been advised, have been excluded from the bill 
because possibly of my objection, and I do not want to make 
fish of one and flesh of the others. For instance, as to the 
Youghiogheny River, the committee ordered that survey with 
a view to devising plans for flood protection. The question 
of navigation is not mentioned in that paragraph at all except 
in the last line, which provides that the amount that the 
Government is to contribute shall be based upon the value of 
toll navigation. 

Then the item for the Savannah River near Augusta, Ga., 
seems to have a double purpose—in the interest of navigation 
and for flood protection. I think there would be no objection 
to striking out “ and flood protection.” 

Mr. SMALL. I hope the gentleman will wait until we reach 
those items. I have asked for extensions of time so often that 
I do not want to ask for further extensions. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Then there is one in Arkansas, with a 
view to withholding the floods of the Mississippi River. All 
of those items are clearly matters that ought to be referred 
to the Committee on Flood Control, and I hope that when 
they are reached in the bill the gentleman will make no objec- 
tion to their going out. 

Mr. SMALL. The committee has no disposition to interfere 
with the Committee on Flood Control, but I will say to the 
gentleman that every one of these items was in the bill which 
passed the House last session without any objection from the 
gentleman from Mississippi. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; but I am anxious to conclude. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The flood-control bill then was simply 
a flood-control bill. Now it is the law of the land. After the 
river and harbor bill passed at the last session, and after the 
matters were included in the bill at the last session, I took 
oceasion to state on the floor that because the flood-control 
bill had not yet become a law, and inasmuch as this was the 
only vehicle by which that legislation could be written on the 
books, I would not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. SMALL. May I have five minutes more? Then I will 
conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will note that I tried to be 
liberal in yielding, and I ask not to be interrupted again, so 
that I can get through in these five minutes. 

There is only one further statement I wish to present. I 
said that this bill has the approval of the Secretary of War. 
We believe that this approval is not necessary to establish the 
merits of the bill, because the bill on its merits is worthy of 
the favorable consideration of the House and ought to be 
passed. But on the day it was reported, on May 9, the Secre- 
tary of War wrote to the chairman of the committee this letter: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 9, 1917. 
Hon. Jons H. SMALL 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
a House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SMALL: In response to your oral inquiry, and refer- 
ring to the recommendation that I recently submitted for your con- 
sideration concerning the advisability of a river and harbor bill, I have 
the honor to state that the general subject of the character of river 
and harbor legislation that should be undertaken at this time was 
first presented to the President and he exp his approval of the 
policy that I proposed to him as a proper one to observe. 

This contemplates such work as is ulred to enable our waterways 
to continue to play their necessary part in the transportation service 
of the country, and also to serve urgent military needs. It calls for 
the appropriation of sufficient sums to provide for necessary work of 
maintenance in channels already improved, for the more urgent work 
of continuing improvement of projects already begun, and the adoption 
of such new 71 25 ects as are considered necessary under present condi- 


tions for military or naval purposes or as part of the program of 
ness, ; 


national defense and prepa 


The bill that bas been prepared along these lines by your committee 
in conference with the Chief of Engineers and his representatives has 
my approval, 

Very truly, yours, 


Nxwrox D. BAKER 
Secretary of War. 
I have this additional letter from the Secretary of War, dated 
May 31, 1917: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 31, 1917. 
Hon. JoHN H. SMALL, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. SMALL: I have talked with the President personally 
about the river and harbor bill introduced by you and now under con- 
sideration in the House. The bill was drawn upon the plan of taking 
care of existing projects, the suspension of which would entail sub- 
stantial loss to the vernment, and adding only such new projects as 
were directly necessary by reason of the war status of the country’s 
affairs. The President authorizes me to say to you that the bill has his 
approval, as it has already had that of the War Department and the 
Chief of Engineers. 


Cordially, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War. 

I have postponed until the conclusion of my remarks the read- 
ing of these letters from the Secretary of War., I have desired 
to discuss this bill upon its merits and not to rely entirely upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of War or upon the ap- 
proval of the President. It was my purpose, as best I might, 
to endeavor to present to the House the reasons which consti- 
tuted the merits of this bill and which made its adoption at this 
session a public necessity. But certainly if it is a worthy bill 
and entitled to the support of the House, then the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the approval of the President 
constitute an additional argument which assuredly does not 
weaken, but makes the bill stronger. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SMALE] advised us that the President and Secre- 
tary of War favor this bill. The answer given by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in response a moment ago, is 
the only answer necessary to the statement that either the Sec- 
retary of War or the President of the United States approves 
this bill. I would not want to believe that the President of the 
United States, if familiar with the contents of this bill, would 
express his approval of it, or, with the understanding of the 
minority of the committee as to the character of this bill, that 
the Secretary of War would approve it. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I would like to make my statement first. 

Mr. JAMES. Just one question right on this subject. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JAMES. We heard the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] state that he had a letter from the Secretary of War 
objecting to section 5 of this bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; he so stated. 

Mr. JAMES. That shows that very evidently the Secretary 
of War has not read the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. I concede the gentleman’s position. It is prob- 
able the Secretary of War never read the bill. I now desire to 
go on with my statement, in order to present some matters 
which have led the minority members of the committee to op- 
pose the bill. 

It will accomplish nothing to pretend to misunderstand or to 
misstate the position of those who are opposed to this bill or to 
put words that are not true into the mouths of Members on this 
floor. This House is honest and fair in its judgment in such 
matters and not easily misled. I did not expect to take time 
of the House in general debate. I confess I may have taken 
more time in the past than I ought in the disclosure of the 
terms of recent river and harbor bills; but at the outset let me 
remind you that while the bill of 1914, appropriating $53,000,000, 
passed this House over vigorous opposition, and we could not 
get a roll call upon it, that the bill eventually was defeated in 
the Senate and a substitute bill appropriating $20,000,000 was 
passed, a saving to taxpayers of $33,000,000 in that one bill. 
Let me further remind you that the bill that followed in 1915 
appropriated nearly $40,000,000, and when I opposed it in the 
House you laughed again at the presumption. Yet it was also 
defeated in the Senate and a $25,000,000 substitute was passed. 
Let me again remind you, gentlemen—and I do not assume any 
credit for myself—that over $47,000,000 was saved to taxpayers 
by the modifications secured in these two bills. Those who 
were opposed to these bills, whether in the House or Senate, 
gave their reasons upon which their judgment was based. 

The next bill, that of 1916, last year, went through the House; 
but 133 votes were cast against it. Some gentlemen on the 
floor made jocular remarks as to my own opposition to that bill, 
beeause I was charged with standing practically alone, but we 
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had 133 votes against it when the votes were counted. It passed 
the Senate by one or two votes only, and a substitute bill in 
1916 was only defeated in the Senate by one vote. 

Then, the last river and Harbor bill, early in 1917, was passed 
by this House with 132 votes against it; but was defeated in the 
Senate. That is the third bill, this time carrying $38,000,000, 
that was defeated in four years: Five members of the United 
States Senate committee signed the minority report against the 
1917 bill. Let the gentleman who is at the head of the river 
and harbor lobby sent a statement to the press of the country 
that the 1917 bill was the best bill that had passed the House in 
years. That bill was defeated in the Senate, together with a bill 
which passed the House at the same time for $38,000,000 for the 
construction of public buildings. Over $100,000,000 has been 
saved to the Government and to.taxpayers by the defeat of these 
four bills and no legitimate public interest has been injured. 


You ask, Why oppose these bills? Call them pork-barrel bills 


if you want to. 

The hardest names come from those who in the past have 
supported such measures. 

Mr: SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. 1 can not now. I will do so later. How many 
of your projects would be passed ‘into law if they stood by them- 
selves, if separate votes could be had? By combining the mem- 
bership of this House with 400 items contained in this bill, 
judiciously distributed all over the country, the bill is calcu- 
lated to carry itself. Gentlemen from New York are interested 
in the New York propositions, of course, and the bill as a whole 
is secondary, Gentlemen from Pennsylvania are more especially 
interested in the Pennsylvania propositions, and so it goes 
throughout the country: Members from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific are interested in the projects which affect their own 
States or districts. 

Mr. HULBERT. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREAR: No; I can not at this time. I will later: 

Mr. HULBERT. I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman from New York will have his 
own time. I want to make my statement first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin declines to 
yield. A 

Mr. FREAR. The reason these measures are called pork- 
barrel bills is because they are omnibus bills, made up of propo- 
sitions from practically every State, like the public-buildings bill. 
One hundred million dollars has been saved by the defeat of 
four bills in the Senate. We did not defeat them here. 

Mr. HULBERT. You could not defeat them here. 

Mr. FREAR. No; you are right; we could not defeat them 
here. 

Mr. HULBERT. You could not have defeated them in the 
Senate, if they had come to a vote. . 

Mr. FREAR. The 1916 bill came within one vote of defeat 
in the Senate and the 1917 bill was not brought to a vote. 

The committee presents a nonpartisan minority report. The 
gentlemen who signed the minority report constitute a majority 
of the Republicans on the committee. Two of the oldest Demo- 
cratic members also join in that report: We are not interested 
because of any question of partisanship. Surely the gentlemen 
who signed the minority report were not misled. They are 
familiar with practically every project in the bill. Their judg- 
ment ought to be and they say to you the bill ought to be 
defeated, and give reasons for that opinion. 

I care not whether the President or the Secretary of War 
recommends this bill. They must have been misled by their 
advisers if so. Our Democratie friends in caucus decided not to 
try to pass a river and harbor bill this session. I refer to that 
because the gentleman from North Carolina who preceded me 
referred to it. Why did vou do it then? Why did you refuse 
to permit a river and harbor’ bill to be made a part of the pro- 
gram? If that was not a proper procedure then, why is it 
proper now? If unnecessary then, it is wasteful now. The 
minority report says that on the 1st day of March last there 
were $31,000,000 balances of appropriations that had not been 
contracted for which then remained in the hands of the Army 
engineers. In addition to that amount there was over $1,000,000 
balance left from the fund known as the last lump-sum appro- 
priation, or a total of $32,000,000 that can now be applied to all 
needed river and harbor improvements. Now, we may assume 
that the engineers knew on the Ist day of March, 1917, or 
shortly thereafter; the action of the House leaders and the atti- 
tude taken by the majority party in opposition to passing such 
a bill. The engineers have known the situation from the start, 
and if they have wasted or exhausted these funds it is their 
fault and they should be held responsible. They knew that the 
people of this country are now being taxed as never before in 


the history of the country, and the people have to pay these 
bills. Therefore we may assume the balances are practically 
intact. Every proposition that is a preparedness proposition 
will stand on its own feet. If it is a new project, bring it in to 
the House and it will be passed unquestionably if meritorious— 
no-one will oppose it.. But when under the guise of preparedness 
we seek to cloak such a proposition as the Congaree River or the 
Chesapeake and Delaware 812,000,000 bankrupt canal, I tell 
you gentlemen it requires a wide stretch of the imagintaion. 

There are features in this bill which are worse than any bill 
that has preceded it; in my judgment: The grouping system, 
which the gentleman from North Carolina who preceded me 
commended so highly, means simply this: Heretofore we have 
been able, in taking up river and harbor bills, to say here, for 
instance, is a proposition on which there is no commerce and 
upon which. the Government has been spending thousands or 
millions of dollars possibly, Under former bills that project 
could be exposed. Now it is covered up. Hereafter; under the 
grouping system, everything is immune from attack or exposure 
unless a new project. No matter how worthless the project, 
this bill groups good, bad, and indifferent projects. It has been 
said that we must appropriate: money lavishly for rivers: be- 
cause other countries now at war have made waterway improve- 
ments. Out of $900,000,000, in round numbers, we have expended 
on waterways in this country, I believe it can be demonstrated 
over one-half has been wasted. On one little part of the Mis- 
sissippi River, from the Ohio River to the Missouri; on which 
we have spent over $18,000,000 for a length of 200 miles, we have: 
expended more money than has been spent on the entire River 
Rhine, where they have over 40,000,000 tons annually, while the 
Mississippi, with a greater depth of water, has less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of that tonnage on the 200-mile stretch. Why? 
Because we do not control railroad rates and Germany does. 
They force the commerce on the rivers, while we continue pour» 
ing money into the stream without any definite object in view. 
About one hundred and fifty millions of taxpayers’ money in the 
Mississippi River from St. Paul fo New Orleans, and we have 
lost 95 per cent of the former. commerce while spending this 
enormous amount. 

That reminds me, when I am referring to the commerce on the 
upper Mississippi that the gentleman from North Carolina men- 
tioned, one of the oldest and best captains on the river, Capt. 
Day, told me that with $180,000 every year he could keep the 
maintenance of channels in a better condition than they are 
today, and we are asked to appropriate $1,200,000 for the upper 
Mississippi in this economy measure before us. 

There is some small commerce on the upper Mississippi River, 
and I am not going to distract. your attention with individual 
projects, except.to answer the statement of the gentleman from 
North Carolina that there is over a million tons of commerce 
on the upper Mississippi River. Two-thirds of all the great 
value attached to that commerce was for ferriage items, while 
possibly nine-tenths, or nearly that amount of tonnage, was for 
brush, stone, sand, and gravel, much of it used for Government 
work, and all carried on an average of 26 miles only. This 
stretch of the river is 700 miles long, but the average haul is 
26 miles, and two-thirds of the value is for goods carried across 
the river. 

Out of $32,705,000 of 1913 commerce, $6,540,900 was for teams 
carried across the river, 14 miles; $5,218,000 was for other live 
stock ferried across; and, to cap the climax, 6,034 tons of auto- 
mobiles, 3 miles across the river, $9,545,950. Think of it, over 
two-thirds in these three items of ferriage. The engineers’ 
report shows 1,974,000 tons out of a total of 2,145,000 tons was 
for brush, sand and gravel, logs, and ferriage. Most of the 
brush, rock, and sand was for river work. What do you think 
of the commerce after expending abont $28,000,000 for this part 
of the river, during which time commerce decreased over 90 per 
cent? The facts are all set out on page 2437, report for 1914, 
and the commerce of the Missouri River and other rivers show 
equally miserable results. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy], speaking about the commerce on the ri a few min- 
utes ago. stated that no commerce practically. existed on the 
rivers down there. 

Mr. HARDY. Or anywhere else. 

Mr. FREAR. That is true, after hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars expenditure. Practically no commerce on the Cumberland, 
upon which the Government has spent $6,000,000; practically 
no commerce on the Tennessee, where it has spent $11,000,000; 
practically no commerce on. the Mississippi, where it has spent 
about: $150,000,000; practically’ a small commerce on the Ohio, 
where it has spent about 860,000,000: an insignificant commerce 
on the lower Missouri, where it has spent over $15,000,000. I 
add a féw other rivers that speak for themselves. 
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And with such a record the gentleman from North Carolina 
says we are opposed to waterways because this bill is loaded 
down with many millions in such projects. No one on the com- 
mittee is opposed to waterway improvement, but we are op- 
posed to pulling’the wool over the eyes of the American people 
and saying $5,000,000 for the Ohio, $1,550,000 for the Mississippi, 
$1,000,000 for the Missouri, $1,000,000 for the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, and other. extravagant expenditures, in this bill are 
required and necessary at this time. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is not opposed to water trans- 
portation? 

Mr. FREAR. No, sir; not by any means. I would favor 
keeping open channels in all the inland rivers and stop extrava- 
gant lock-and-dam projects. Who is my authority for that? 
The best authority you have anywhere in the United States, 
Col. Townsend, chairman of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and he recommends the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee, and 50 other 
river projects, recommended by Army engineers, all be aban- 
doned except for open-channel work. 

Mr. HARDY. Why does the gentleman wish to hold to that 
if there is no transportation? 

Mr. FREAR. We should keep the channels open for those 
who care to use them, but they will not be used except for a little 
local commerce until we control the railway rates. 

Mr. HARDY. Is not that just the question? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is right about it. We have dis- 
cussed the same question before. We have spent over $150,- 
000,000 on the Mississippi River, the finest river in the world. 
We have seen its commerce diminish 95 per cent or thereabouts 
during that time, and to-day it is practically without commerce 
except that which comes through New Orleans and through the 
Passes. All the padded fictitious commerce statistics have been 
exposed, and we will not get commerce if we spend ten times 
what we have wasted on the Mississippi, because freight is going 
to seek the railroads until we control the minimum railroad 
freight rates. With these facts before us, and this wasteful 
bill again offered, the majority of Republicans on the committee 
and two able members of the Democratic majority who have 
joined in the report, say that at this time we ought not to pass 
this bill. We do not say that a project for preparedness should 
not be allowed, but we want preparedness and not pork. When 
these items are brought up under the five-minute rule it may be 
well to find what items have been placed in the bill under the 
head of preparedness. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MEEKER. Has the gentleman a suggestion as to what 
amount of this legislation should go through as a war meas- 
ure? 

Mr, FREAR. I will refer to that later. There are over 400 
items in this bill, and this bill is supposed to be an economy bill, 
The bill carries practically $27,000,000. The last bill, defeated 
in the Senate, carried $38,000,000. This bill is called an economy 
bill. Let us see if it is what it pretends to be. Six million dol- 
lars in the last, bill was for the lower Mississippi River. Now, 
that item of $6,000,000 is carried by the sundry civil bill for 
flood control, so that is provided elsewhere and taken out of this 
bill. The last bill of $38,000,000 carried $1,800,000 for the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. There is $5,000 in this bill for 
condemnation proceedings for that canal. The liability is in- 
curred, but that amount is taken out. That should also be sub- 
tracted. The Government has put between nine and ten mil- 
lion dollars in at the mouth of the Columbia River, and the 
$38,000,000 bill carried for that project $1,000,000, or $975,000 
more than this bill for a legitimate waterway project. That 
money is withdrawn from a legitimate waterway.: Down in the 


district of the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. SMALL] 
is the Norfolk & Beaufort Canal, which is cut to $100,000 


from $1,000,000 contained in the last bill. There you have 
$36,000,000, adding these four items which were contained in 
the last bill, but have been otherwise provided, or are reduced 
in this bill. The last bill was $38,000,000, and with these four 
items deducted there is little to choose from between the bill 
defeated in the Senate last session and the pending bill. There 
is a difference of only about $2,000,0000 between this and the 
other bill. Are we saving anything? No. You have got prac- 
tically the same propositions in this bill as in the last except- 
ing the new projects. There are thirty-odd new projects. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] asked how many of 
these new projects are for preparedness. I am not sure that 
there is one, so far as I can make out from the reports, but I 
shall not make that as a positive statement. Those matters 
ean be discussed when items are reached, and it would be an 
absurdity for me to say what the War Department will con- 
sider war necessity, but I will say this that there is not a pos- 
sibility of fastening preparedness on one-quarter of these new 
projects, so far as I can understand. I doubt if the actual 
number will reach more than 3 or 4 out of between 30 and 40 
contained in the bill. And of the 400 remaining old projects 
they are not remotely connected with the preparedness measures. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was there not a special board that recom- 
mended some five projects? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Are they all included in this bill? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is right about that; and let me 
say that he is referring now, I take it, to Document No. 140 of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress. I did not care to go into this until 
later on. There are one or two projects around the city of New 
York and New York Harbor that, possibly, may be included in 
this proposition. There is also Boston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
San Diego, and Mare Island. There are, possibly, six projects 
in this bill. Of course, New York has two or three projects 
there, but there is a question in regard to the New York 
project, which we can discuss under the five-minute rule, as 
to whether they come under preparedness needs. The ques- 
tion is, Do you wish to put millions of dollars into other projects 
at this time for possible future commercial needs? 

Mr. SWITZER. Are not all of these projects the General 
Board recommended in the bill, except one? 

Mr. FREAR. Which one has the gentleman in mind? 

Mr. SWITZER. I think Puget Sound is the only one. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman may be correct; but let us sce 
what the bill provides: Take Boston. How much is it to 
receive? The new project in the bill obligates the Government 
for several hundred thousand dollars. How much has this 
committee given to it out of the $27,000,000, in round numbers, 
contained in the bill? Not one dollar. -The committee simply 
put that project in the bill without giving it a dollar. It is 
part of the $40,000,000 assumed in this bill for new projects. 
What about the Mobile Harbor new project? How much was 
given by the committee? Not one dollar. We have put the 
Government under $1,000,000 obligation for the new Mobile 
project, all part of the $40,000,000 assumed for new projects, 
and not one dollar appears in this bill. Is not that correct? 
These are not preparedness items, but are among the 34 or 35 
new projects. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the gentle- 
man quite got my question a moment ago. Can the gentleman 
give the committee an estimate as to how much this bill should 
carry to do the work that is absolutely necessary in this war 
period? 

Mr. FREAR. That, of course, would reach the judgment of 
different men in a different way and I would not attempt to 
state it, but I would say this to the gentleman from Missouri: 
If the Secretary of War would say that any particular project, 
mentioning it, is needed for war purposes, and that it will take 
so much money, and if he will ask for appropriations for these 
five or six projects recommended or for additional projects in- 
stead of for over 400 projects that appear in this bill; if he will 
take a dozen or a half dozen projects and say that those are the 
ones needed to be improved for war purposes, I venture to say 
that not a gentleman upon either side of the aisle will oppose 
his recommendation, 

Mr. KETTNER. In reading the ATERS report, I took it 
for granted that the minority indorsed everything with the ex- 
ception of those items that they mention in their report. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no, no. There are in this bill $5,000,000 
for the Ohio River. We have spent about $60,000,000 in round 
numbers on the Ohio River, and the commerce has grown smaller 
and smaller. That is an item which is not a war measure and 
it has a balance on hand of over $3,000,000. 

Mr. KETTNER. That item is mentioned in the minority re- 


port. 
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Mr. FREAR. And there is $1,200,000 for the upper Missis- 
sippi and $350,000 for the Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Missouri down to the Ohio. Practical river men say that $200,- 
000 would do the maintenance work—that is, keeping the 
channel open. During the 5-minute rule, if called upon, I 
shall refer to the testimony of the Army engineer who came 
before us, Col. Newcomer, in which he said that some of the 
dredges on the Mississippi River are used only two months in 
a year under the present system of extravagant appropriations. 
What I mean to say is this: We are appropriating and expend- 
ing large amounts of money on these projects not needed at this 
time for commerce or war purposes. Take the Missouri River 
$1,000,000 item, and what is it for? The Missouri River ex- 
penditures are largely for land reclamation. Ninety-five per 
cent of the expenditures I have shown in the past is for revet- 
ment and diking. That is not for dredging the river, and as I 
have said, we get less than 40,000 tons annually of actual com- 
merce outside of sand carried one mile or thereabouts. That 
is not for commerce or war needs. Why put that $1,000,000 in 
the bill? I am trying to answer the gentleman's statement as 
I go along with these items. There is nothing in the war or 
commerce situation that warrants putting $600,000 contained in 
this bill in the lower Cumberland River. We have stricken out 
the amount of $400,000 we put in the last bill on the upper 
Cumberland. 

Now we have $600,000 for continuing improvements on the 
Cumberland, and I think the tonnage is something like 
16,000 annually on the average after taking out the forest 
products and sand and gravel. Who says that is for war pur- 
poses? Take the Tennessee River, $400,000, contained in this 
bill. Is it for war or commerce? Where does the commerce 
come? If you study these commerce reports, you will find Army 
engineers add in freight cars on the Tennessee River, freight 
carried down or across the river that is never opened. The 
cars are sealed, but the freight is counted as river commerce. 
That is put in to make up tonnage on the Tennessee River. 
Are any of these items for war? If not, let us use the balances 
now in the hands of Army engineers to maintain channels. 
Now, these large items would make a large difference in this 
bill. Let me say in passing I did not expect to speak but a 
few moments on this bill or undertake to take part in the gen- 

eral discussion, but when Congressman TreEapway left last 
night, and he had to leave, he suggested that something should 
be said in explaining the position of the minority of this com- 
mittee. The gentleman who is the ranking Republican minority 
member [Mr. KENNEDY], who presented this report, is sick, as 
you know, and he is away two weeks on leave of absence. At 
this time I am only attempting to put before the committee the 
general character of this bill. I can not take it up by items 
until we get under the five-minute rule, and I do not know that 
I shall attempt to do so then, but I am now trying to show the 
3 status of this bill and why it ought not to pass this 
ouse. 

Mr. KETTNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. KETTNER. The point I am trying to make is this: The 
minority report is signed by seven members.“ 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KETTNER. This is the first time the committee has 
ever held hearings. Why did not the minority report bring in 
a concrete report that they recommended to the House on 
which we could vote? 

Mr. FREAR. The minority in its report says this bill is so 
bad it ought not to pass, and that $32,000,000 balances can care 
for river and harbor work. I should prefer, individually, to 
offer something constructive. I have suggested a strong com- 
mission of experts, as contained in the bill introduced, and 
not the commission that has been afforded here. What is that 
commission contained in this bill? 

very man on the floor of the House knows the Cabinet ofi- 
cers will give no more attention to the matter than the Secretary 
of War or the President of the United States has given to this 
bill. What else? Who are the other members of this proposed 
commission? Army engineers who have recommended every 
one of these 400 projects contained in this bill and hundreds 


of others, no matter how bad and vicious they are. I am per- 


fectly willing, as I stated, to vote and stand for any proposition 
the Secretary of War says is for preparedness and necessary 
for war purposes, but I am not willing to vote for all these 
projects contained in the bill, some of which are wasteful, and 
over 400 of which are not war or preparedness items. The gen- 
tleman from/California says, Why not bring in a constructive 
program here? The proposition of the minority was this, that 
there were $32,000,000 on Hand on the ist day of March uncon- 
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tracted for, some of which could be applied to any project, and 

therefore it was not necessary to appropriate a single dollar 

at this time. 

asd KETTNER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment 
ere 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR, I yield first to my colleague, Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is there anything in the report of the 
majority that points out any constructive legislation 

Mr. FREAR. No. It is the same old bill, and let me say 
this, and also in response to the question asked by the gentleman 
from California: There has not been a single proposition offered 
on the floor of this House to strike out items that has succeeded, 
and I have offered at least 50 amendments to different bills to 
strike out what I deemed wasteful items, although the gentle- 
man from California never voted for a single one of those amend- 
ments, as far as I remember. Is not that true? We can not 
strike a project out of this bill? We can not strike anything out 
of any river and harbor bill? It stands here like a barrel. If we 
knock out a stave then the barrel falls. That is the result of 
omnibus-bill legislation. The bill must be defeated entire before 
any substitute need be offered. That is the only way. 

Mr. KETTNER. I know the gentleman does not wish to make 
any misstatement. 

Mr. FREAR. I would not do so willingly. 

Mr. KETTNER. I voted with the gentleman in the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. FREAR. I am speaking about on the floor of the House. 

Mr. KETTNER. I have stood with him, and I made a motion 
or seconded it asking to have full stenographic hearings—— 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield further. 

Mr. KETTNER. Just a moment, if the gentleman will in- 
dulge me. The chairman of the committee mentioned a good 
many projects where money could not be expended. San Diego 
is one. There are $220,000 available and has been available for 
a year—— 

Mr. FREAR. I can not give way for an argument on the San 
Diego project. 

Mr. KETTNER. I am trying to explain 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman will have time on the floor of 
the House to show if I have made an incorrect statement. I 
hold in my hand a balance sheet of engineers showing 19 out 
of every 20 projects have balances in the hands of engineers 
that can be used for these various projects. 

Mr. KETTNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not give way now, because this is the 
time in which I must make this statement, not for myself alone 
as much as for those who signed the minority report. The- 
gentleman speaks about San Diego. I have not discussed his 
proposition. That is the difficulty with this method of legisla- 
tion. Gentlemen from New York are interested in the New 
York project, gentlemen from Pennsylvania are interested in 
the Pennsylvania project; in California, in the Los Angeles 
proposition or the San Diego project, and here the minority is 
interested in what? In trying to save the people of this country 
from a whole lot of wasteful projects which are in the bill and 
trying to save unnecessary taxation which follows such extrava- 


gance. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. For a question. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does not the gentleman believe that it is 
his patriotic duty to be as much interested in the New York 
proposition, which is the New York Harbor, as it is mine? 

Mr. FREAR. That is all right. I will say this: If I could 
only .read from the reports—— 

Mr, HULBERT. The gentleman yielded. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has asked his question. I 
refuse to yield further. I will answer, however, in the language 
of the engineer who came before the committee. In reply to 
the gentleman from New York, who was insistent at all times 
to get his own project through, the 40-foot channel, the engineer 
said—I am quoting from Col. Newcomer, who answered, on 
page 5 of the hearings: 

Thirty-five feet is ample for all commercial needs; but the Navy 
wants the greater depth, and, primarily, that should be provided for 
from some other fund than the river and harbor fund. 

This is in reference to the New York project. 

Later on he says—and I will refer to it, although I was not 
going through it—this is the gentleman who represents the 
War Department. We could not get the Secretary of War, we 
could not get the Chief of Engineers to come before us. Who 
did come? Col. Newcomer, of the Army engineers, He came 
before us, and here is what he says—— ^ 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. FREAR. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that I have said a 
number of times that I will not yield. 

Mr. HULBERT. I wanted to know the page the gentleman 
is reading from. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULBERT. If the gentleman is reading from a report, 
are not the members of the committee privileged to know what 
page the gentleman is reading from? 

5 5 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has the 
floo 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order, that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
must get recognition from the Chair before interrupting. 

Mr. FREAR. Now, I am reading from page 118 of the hear- 
ings what Col, Newcomer said on page 118 in reply to the 
gentleman from New York in regard to his 40-foot project: 

It seems to me that 85 feet at Hell Gate is really adequate, for 
this reason: The depth of 35 feet, with 5 feet of tide, gives you prac- 
tically 40 feet. The draft of our heaviest battleship contemplated 
is about 33 feet. It seems to me that 35 feet will answer. ; 

And then he goes on and makes the same statement later on. 
That is his opinion of the New York item which is considered 
one of the war items in this bill. 

The anxiety of some Members is to get what they can. That 
is very natural, each gentleman is looking after the item in 
which he fs particularly interested, and I do not blame him. 

But, representing the minority, I am saying briefly that this 
bill is not called for at this time. There is not a single reason 
that can be advanced to justify this bill or any bill of like 
character, g for practically the same amount as the last 
bill, excepting four projects, two of which are provided else- 
where. It is practically the same as the last bill in amount 
and character. The gentleman from North Carolina who pre- 
ceded me said there were a number of surveys in the bill, about 
75 in number, I believe. He did not tell this committee that 
over 100 authorizations that have not yet been surveyed were 
testified to by the Army engineer in hearings before the com- 
mittee. The purpose is to take these Army engineers, who 
ought to be sent to the front to aid in the European war and be 
engaged in the work of protecting their country, to have them 
spend their time surveying muddy creeks around this country, 
many of which have been surveyed time and time again. A 
hundred authorizations for surveys yet to be acted upon is his 
testimony. Why, then, put 75 more surveys in the bill? Yet. 
strangest of all, when the engineer’s testimony is read, it will 
be noted that the colonel insisted that it was a proper propo- 

sition, and the surveys ought to remain there, In other words, 
muddy creeks and other waterways are more important than 
the war in Europe. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to read something to you which im- 
pressed me very much the other day, because I am proud to be 
a Member of this House, and I think more of the standing of 
this House individuaily and collectively than can any outsider. 
I understand the pressure that comes from constituencies de- 
manding that Members support some particular project, and for 
that reason I resented this article; and yet I want to ask what 
defense can be made to this statement which appeared in the 
Washington Star the other day? It is the first editorial, under 
date of May 27. There are some old Members of the House who 
are present who have given character to it in the past, strong 
men who have made their impress on Congress and upon the 
country. Let us ask ourselves what answer shall be made to 
this editorial when it says: 

THE HOUSE, 


Some persons are 3 the House. Others are pitying it. Poor 

old House! Once so powerful. Now so impotent. Once the cynosure 

of all eyes when 283 j lation was in the makin ow the 

object of mild curiosity. Rea) interest is awakened only when the Sen- 

ate has business in hand. Nobody expects the House to do more than 

ot out something in the rough for the Senate or a conference committee 
ut into finished sha And so on. 

n ities we must always spree for viag, raato ra There are exag- 
gerations In this sort of talk about the House. It is not nearly so 
puen off as its critics describe. On occasions, when it rouses and gets 

to its stride, it is still a husky and forceful 

And yet it ‘must be admitted that in the matter of popular ee 
the House has of late years been losing to the Senate. e Senate has 
been oftener in the letur: It has n doing some notable thin; 
Some very stirring episodes have been staged în it its Chamber. Some ñl- 
busters, with far-reaching effects, have been conducted there, AH the 
successful fights on pork have been waged there. In many things 
the Senate has shown high quality for courage, ability, and general 
legislative — 

he House is itself nsible for whatever loss of 13 it has 
sustained, In curtailing the powers and importance of t er, ro- 
ducing him to the proportions of a 8 8 y giving G and in limit- 

debate too often and too radica ' Members 0 countenance to 
the charge from the outside 7 — ed time with their 
tongues, it inflicted injury 3 

The wonder is that ouse eas not resume its old form. There 


never was a czar in tus Speuker's chair, Randall and Reed and Crisp 


and Cannon knew how to handle a 


none was a sant is 
sults were o and wide interest in House proceedings maintained. 
was some denunciation but no pitying of that body in the public 
F Government, and have full 8 8 
assoclable with his place. 

This very paper, the Star, never opened its columns either 
editorially or in a news way to a single criticism of any river 
and harbor bill, to my recollection, although it commends the Sen- 
ate for its opposition and successful defeat of some of the river 
and harbor legislation in the past. And yet we can not question 
but what that is the estimate of many critics, an estimate of 
the House, which has as able Members to-day as I believe it 
has averaged in the past. Such criticisms come, in my judg- 
ment, because we do not do business in a businesslike manner. 
“Why,” says the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saar], 
do we not offer somthing constructive?” I offered a bill to es- 
tablish a waterway commission, It would be useless to expect 
any permanent relief, I am afraid, however, unless we can have 
a budget system. What kind of a commission? Of Cabinet 
officers and Army engineers who will report these waterway 
items as they have in the past? No. Of experts to be chosen by 
the President, no matter from what party, men familiar with 
our waterways alone? Oh, no. Men who know and have 
studied the whole waterway question abroad as well as in this 
country, men who can make our waterways valuable. That is 
what I proposed. An expert waterway commission of high 
standing. That is the only businesslike way in which a man 
who runs a business would undertake to conduct his business. 
He would want to get the best experts and not use hit-and-miss 
politicial methods. Men press their projects hard and often go 
over the committee if they can not get their projects in the bill. 
Then they are expected to stand for the bill no matter what it 
contains. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I think what the gentleman says is entirely true 
about there being very little commeree nowadays on the rivers 
that he mentioned as needing legislation. I ask, Would the 
country be benefited by legislation that would increase freight 
rates and drive the commerce to the rivers? è 

„FREAR. No; I would not say that. I do not think in the 
long run that the rates would be increased. I take it that where 
we have the greatest rivers we know of in the world, including 
the Mississippi, with a 9-foot channel from St. Louis down, they 
should be taken care of. Competition ought to, make low rates, 
if legitimate. There should be a fleet of ships traversing that 
river to-day, whereas when we were invited down to Freeport, 
Tex., to look at a project there, what happened? The chairman 
of the committee wrote to St. Louis to try and get some boat to 
take us down, We thought, of course, we would find a boat to 
take us down a river on which we had expended $150,000,000 ; 
but what word did we get? Not a single boat makes the trip 
except an Army engineer’s boat. Barnhart started a boat line, 
but he had only one or two barges ; that is all. 

You gentlemen know from your own experience that the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the Ohio River, and the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee Rivers, and all those other rivers, have lost in thelr 
ecommerce. The commerce on the Mississippi River has. de- 
creased 95 per cent since we began spending $150,000,000 that 
has gone into it. Is it not time for us to ask what is the reason 
for this serious situation? Is it time to point a finger of scorn 
at Members who are trying to bring out these facts and show up 
present conditions? Is it not time to call a halt on extravagance 
and appropriate money only for war projects? 

I was going to take up the inland waterway, the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, that has been speken of in very eulogistic 
terms, but I notice the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Moore] is not here, and I will only mention it briefly, It is a 
18-mile canal. What is asked for there? All the way from 
$8,000,000 to $12,000,000 by condemnation proceedings. What 
for? I think it was the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mapen}, who made the statement that it was intended to 
take the seasickness out of the sea. [Laughter.] Surely it is 
not for war purposes. A 12-foot eanal costing probably $12,- 
000,000, that is in the bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FOCHT. Do I understand the idea to be conveyed is that 
all of these projects are to be condemned? \ 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. FOCHT. Some of them are meritorious, but are we to 
understand that the criticism which comes from the public and 


vel and promote business, but 
of them excellent legislative re- 
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the necessity for an adverse vote on the part of many of us is 
because this great American legislative body has degenerated, 
so far as this bill is concerned, into a little insignificant State 
legislature, where they logroll for every fellow to get his piece 
of pork? Is that it? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I am afraid so. I wish I could state 
things as concisely and clearly as my friend from Pennsylvania. 
He has correctly stated the situation as I view it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman believe that the present 
commerce which is now moving on these waters—does he think 
that it can be maintained without the expenditure of the money 
provided for here? 

Mr. FREAR. Unquestionably, by keeping open the channels. 
The channel work is one of the smallest parts of the expenditure 
that is contained in this bill. Some of these appropriations, or 
many of them, contain a double item of maintenance and im- 
provement, which are linked together ; but, of course, the mainte- 
nance is usually a comparatively small item in keeping up a proj- 
ect. The improvement is for projects sometimes costing many 
millions that they are hoping some time to complete. é 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman believe that the Nation 
can look with any hope of relief to the railroads to relieve this 
congestion of freight traffic that we now have and will have? 

Mr. FREAR. Standing alone? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. No. Nor will the rivers of this country ever 
relieve the congestion. And why? Because there is not a single 
boat on the Mississippi River to replace that commerce which 
once existed. Boats can not successfully compete for the freight 
traffic. Results have proven this to be the case. 

Where is anyone to get the transportation facilities? The 
Streckfus Line subsists only on its passenger business. There 
is no particular freight carried on that line, or it is very insig- 
nificant in amount. I have been on that line and I have talked 
with the captains of the boats, and I live on that river, and I 
am interested in it, and I do not want to see it closed up. I 
want to see commerce on the river, not from dumping money 
into it aimlessly but by taking up the whole question and acting 
intelligently. 

Mr. MEEKER. I have another question I would like to ask. 

Mr. FREAR. Very well, 

Mr. MEEKER. Of course, the gentleman is aware of the fact 
that the city of St. Louis has just now taken over the entire 
river front from the railroads there and is preparing now new 
docks for the river? 

Mr. FREAR. I understand the city of St. Lonis has taken it 
over from a corporation and that it now belongs to the public. 

Mr. MEEKER. In the last campaign in the city, by an over- 
whelming majority, that movement was indorsed at the election. 
Here is the next question: If we can not look to the railways 
for relief in this transportation congestion, which has been in- 
creasing constantly during the last half dozen years in the 
Mississippi Valley, where are we to look if we do not look to the 
rivers that we have, instead of to new rivers for opening up 
trade? 

Mr. FREAR. Only by intelligent study and management by 
a competent board. As the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Burton, once said, we can better afford to take the money 
that we now expend on these waterways and buy the freight 
and burn it and thus save the money that we are spending on 
the rivers. We have lost 95 per cent while we have spent $150,- 
000,000 on the Mississippi River—my river, in which we are 
both interested. 

Mr. MEEKER, Oh, we are talking about feeding people, 
not about burning stuff. — i 

Mr. F. We have a half century’s experience before 
us. There are no boats on that river. You have got to guar- 
antee to people that they will have a profit before they will 
undertake to build boats. Barnhart is the only one who has 
made the experiment, and he has made a failure, so far as I 
know, through no fault of his. He could not get freight. I 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri that the Mississippi 
River ought to have hundreds of boats on it, both the upper 
and lower Mississippi, just as it had 40.years ago, but we are 
doing nothing to get those boats nor to secure actual river 
commerce. : 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman say that Senator Burton 
made a statement like that applying to all rivers? 


Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. The Ohio River formerly carried 
13,000,000 tons and now it carries only about 4,000,000 tons, so 
far as we can ascertain from the Engineei’s reports. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman does not want to make a 
misleading statement. The 13,000,000 tons statement.was gone 
into by a special board of river and harbor engineers, ac- 
quainted with improvements of rivers and harbors. They made 
a special report, and in that report the amount of commerce 
was shown to be only 9,000,000 tons. And yet the gentleman 
continues to refer to it as a 13,000,000-ton commerce, There 
is about as much commerce on the Ohio River to-day as there 
ever was. 

Mr. FREAR. Now, Mr. Chairman 
x „„ The gentleman from Wisconsin declines 

o yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to yield to every gentleman. Of course, 
you can readily understand where the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Swrrzer] is interested, and properly so. That is natural. 
But as shown by this last report there is a commerce of about 
4,000,000 tons, carried how far? Twenty-six miles on the Ohio 
River, and we have put about $60,000,000 into it already. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. SWITZER. In order to be fair about it, what was 
spoken of as 13,000,000 tons of commerce included the ferries. 


Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. And if you include ferries it is 9,000,000 tons 
now. 

Mr. FREAR, Yes. I presume that is approximately so. 

Mr. SWITZER. But the gentleman is unfair—— 

Mr. FREAR. No. 

Mr. SWITZER. He includes ferries one year and excludes 


them another year, in order to make an unfavorable comparison. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not do that intentionally. The Army 
engineers formerly included in their report all the ferriage 
across the river at Cincinnati. They put that in their report of 
freight statistics. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman is in error about that. The 
engineers never put it in. The statement of 13,000,000 tons 
was a statement gotten out by people on the Ohio River. They 
made that error, and the engineers sifted it out. 

Mr. FREAR. They never sifted it out until the river and 
harbor bill of 1914 was brought in on this floor and we showed 
up the kind of statistics that had been given to the American 
public under authority of Army engineers, and not until then 
did they make an effort to find out what the commerce really 
was. And of the commerce which is there 95 per cent of it is 
coal, averaging possibly $3 a ton. That is a good deal in 
amount, but we have put $60,000,000 in there, and we are going 
to spend a great deal more. 

Mr. SWITZER. Why does the gentleman say the commerce 
there is just coal? Would it not be proper to say in reply that 
a good deal of the commerce from the gentleman's State is just 
iron ore? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman believes that is legitimate 
commerce? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is not a ton of railroad iron worth a great 
deal more than a ton of iron ore? 

Mr. FREAR. That is carried about 26 miles on the Ohio 
River, and commerce at the Lake ports is carried about 700 
miles. The little village of Ashland, in my home State, with 
over 5,000,000 tons of annual commerce, carries more actual 
tonnage than the Ohio River, a large part of which is sand and 
gravel hauled less than 20 miles. I think that will be made 
plain by an examination of the statistics. Not only that, but 
the Superior-Duluth Harbor, which the Army engineers refused 
to recognize in this bill, has approximately 40,000,000 tons a 
year, and is the second harbor in the United States. I believe 
that in my own State we did not get one one-hundredth part of 
what you have got here in this bill for the Ohio Riyer—$5,000,- 
000. And yet the engineers have about $3,000,000 balance on 
hand for the Ohio, according to the statement which I hold 
here. 

Mr. MEEKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I have been out of the Hall for a moment. 
Do I understand that the gentleman takes the position that 
none of the expenditures in the bill are necessary at this time? 

Mr. FREAR, Oh, no. I would not want to be understood 
that way, 
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Mr. MEEKER. Then if the gentleman does not, can he point 
out to the committee those items which he does consider essen- 
tial at this time? : 

Mr. FREAR. I would ask the House to send the bill back 
to the committee and say that you will not accept a bill which 
contains all these wasteful items. Let them strike out the 
Congaree River and many others of like character. I do not 
want to mention them. That $100,000 was put in after the 
committee had practically ceased its labors. After we have 
spent over $600,000 on the Congaree River, we have secured 
about 4,000 tons of commerce on it. In 1914 there were three 
steamboats on the river and in 1915 two steamboats and last 
year we got down to one old stern-wheeler, but the committee 
has just added $100,000 for that river in a new project in this 
bill. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

-Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman contend that there is 
need for an appropriation this year for Ashland and Fond du 
Lac? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman has referred to the Con- 
garee River especially. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not want to do so particularly. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Then, if the gentleman did not want to, I 
will not ask him to make any further statement. 

Mr. FREAR. The question was asked me as to particular 
projects. I do not care to mention them at this time, because 
if they are mentioned it simply calls out the Members who are 
interested in these rivers. I do not blame them at all for that, 
because the rivers are in their States. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I can only say this to the gentleman, 
which he probably has not studied about: That the coastwise 
trade has been depleted of the vessels that formerly came to 
Georgetown, S. C., and ‘other ports, which has made it impos- 
sible to deliver the freight that formerly was taken into the 
interior. The conditions which now exist are not because of a 
lack of freight, but because of a lack of facilities to transport 
it, as the gentleman will find out if he will kindly look into the 
facts. 

Mr. FREAR. I am familiar with the facts, and I will tell 
the gentleman this: That if he will look at the statistics of the 
Congaree River for 1914, 1915, and 1916, as I now remember them, 
they total about 12,000 tons of actual commerce, which shows 
that they average about 4,000 tons a year. That is practically 
the same tonnage that the river has now. That is, of course, 
taking out the logs and timber products which float. So that 
the average is about the same all the time. 

Mr. RAGSDALB. The gentleman knows that a large part 
of the falling off in freight there is due to the wharfage condi- 
tions at Columbia 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr, RAGSDALE. Which, if relieved, will absolutely give a 
volume of freight that will justify these expenditures. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, $600,000 have already been spent there. 
It is admitted in the hearings, and, of course, it is a fact, that 
there is no wharf at Columbia. Yet this boat has been going 
up there all these years, and $600,000 has been spent by the 
Government, while no wharf was ever built at Columbia. A 
wharf will not do the business, nor will $100,000 contained in 
this bill. The Wateree River does not offer any commercial 
reports, yet ave spent over $200,000 on that. Your State—South 
Carolina—is no worse, I was going to say, than my State and 
lots of others. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. With all due deference to the gentleman, 
I do not think he is quite fair to my State, to say that it is no 
worse than his. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I will admit with pleasure that in many 
respects it is quife as good. 

Mr. REED. I have seen the statement made that the Gov- 
ernment could take the money that is expended for interest on 
the investment, and the pay of the lock tenders and the engi- 
neers, and the cost of maintenance of the improvement, and 
ship all of the tonnage as freight by rail, and then have money 
in the Treasury left. Is that true? 

Mr. FREAR. I would not want to vouch for some other 
man’s statement. But the gentleman would be surprised to 
find, of the $900,000,000 that has been expended for improve- 
ments, how little we can show in results. Over one-half has 
been wasted, I believe, according to the reports. Yet we are 
criticized because we suggest that this bill ought to be cor- 
rected, and there is only one way to correct it—you can not 
drive anything out of the bill; you will not be able to drive a 
single project out of it—the only way to correct it is to defeat 
the bill and put through an appropriation for immediate neces- 


sities. I would vote for any project that was for immediate 
preparedness that would meet with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War. The Secretary of War does not know what is in 
this bill, as the gentleman from Illinois well says. He has not 
read it over, and if he did he could not understand it, because 
it takes study. It has been studied by the majority as well as 
by the minority members of this committee, and when we think 
we know it well there is much more to learn, 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. For a question. 

Mr. HELM. How do all of these unmeritorious propositions 
get by the board of Army engineers? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will explain how the $4,000,000 
got into the Kentucky River in this bill over in his own district, 
which has no commerce on it, I would be glad to answer the 
question. 

Mr. HELM. Iam asking purely for information, 

Mr. FREAR, I appreciate the gentleman is asking for an 
honest purpose, but that involves a proposition I would prefer 
not to discuss at length. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. : 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
his time be extended 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
how much time has the gentleman occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hour. 

Mr. FREAR. I have been asked a good many questions, and 
here is an important question, and the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me had an hour and 50 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will not object to the gen- 
tleman’s extension. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Now, let me read the gentleman something 
which will explain this far better than I can, because this 
comes in a statement after the last river and harbor bill vaas 
held up in the Senate. Col. Townsend, president of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, who is an able man, although 
we can not agree with all of his projects, Col. Townsend said 
that the Missouri River $20,000,000 new project ought to be 
stopped. He and Col. Deakyne so recommended. There is a 
500,000 acre reclamation project on the Lower Missouri River, 
and Col. Black, who had only been on the Missouri River 
once in his life, according to the statement by Senator HUSTING 
in the Senate—Col. Black, now Gen. Black, overruled the others, 
Why? 

Mr. BORLAND. Gen. Black did not do that alone; he was 
assisted by several other officers. The board consisted of 
seven other men. It was their judgment against one man. 

Mr. FREAR. They overruled Col. Townsend and Odl. 
Deakyne. As I say, Gen. Black was on the upper Missouri 
River but once. The same situation occurred on the Missis- 
sippi River. The dam at Keokuk was required to let out its 
waters and orders were given to let out 24 feet, so the Army 
engineers could go up. The water was let through the dams. 
And yet we have spent $28,000,000 on the upper river—for 
what? 

Mr. HELM. 
tion? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. During the time I have been a Member of the 
House days have been spent in the same kind of opposition 
coming up annually, and how is it that year after year, year 
in and year out, these unmeritorious propositions are O. Kd 
and vouched for by this board of Army engineers. Fur- 
ther, is it the same board; and, further, if it is a commission, 
how can you expect to get better results from a commission 
than you can from a board of Army engineers, who are always 
supposed to be men of the highest honor? 

Mr. FREAR. The Army engineers are as honest and as high- 
class men as you can find. But from the very day that they 
are sent to West Point, from the very day they received their 
appointment, they were under political influence and have been 
surrounded by political influence. After they become engineers 
they are surrounded hy great pressure. The whole delegation, 
consisting of 11 different Members—2 Senators and 9 Congress- 
men—in the case of the Cumberland River, went to these engi- 
neers and got them to change their report. Political pressure is 
brought to bear. You could not bring it to bear on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and until you substitute some such 
method you will not get very far in dealing with the waterways 
situation, 


Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
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Now, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr] stated 
that I was not in favor of waterway improvement. Of course 
those things do not mislead the House at all. Any man who 
seeks to be fair will never gain anything by taking such a posi- 
tion. I desire to say that I believe we ought as soon as possible 
to take advantage of the wonderful facilities that we have in 
this country for waterways and waterway transportation. Of 
course we can not expect to substitute the old stage coach back 
again for the locomotive, and we can not substitute the river 

-and canal for railroad traffic. Ninety-five per cent of the trafic 
has been lost, but we can doubtless regain it to a great extent 
if the problem is met intelligently and as an economie proposi- 
tion. 

Harbors are utilized, and it is right that liberal appropriations 
should be made. These are things that we all want and ought 
to support with reasonable appropriations. Everyone is in 
favor of that, but when we get a bill like this, with 400 projects 

' containing local improvements, of no particular waterway value 
and of no war yalue, it becomes a different thing. By the way, 
the Army engineers can take money that goes into the group 
system provided for in this bill from one project and put it into 
another, and we are helpless. Gentlemen complain about lump- 
sum appropriations, but you are asked to lump the appropria- 
tions here in a group. It is impossible to find out how much 
money goes to this project or to that project, because the Army 
engineers are enabled under this group system to make any 
appropriation and apply it to any project. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. ~ 

Mr. MEEKER. Are we to be left in this position in the 
House this year now in this emergency, that neither from the 
minority nor the majority, nor from the War Department is this 
Congress to be told how much of this money should be appro- 
priated for these urgent needs during the war? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman would not expect 
me to say how much money is to be appropriated.- The gentle- 
man knows that I would not assume to say what is the correct 
amount, nor would any other member of the minority, I say 
this to the gentleman, and I say this to the House, and I speak, 
I believe, the sentiment of every one of the seven members who 
have signed the minority report. If the Secretary of War will 
send word to us, not that this bill is right—we have seen that 
it is not and we know that it is not—but if Ne will say certain 
items ought to be cared for and additional money is necessary, 
we will grant it. I insist the éngineers have a balance of $32,- 
000,000 on hand. If any more is necessary, the House will vote 
for it, but not for a bill like this that we have looked over and 
know is not right, either from a war or commercial viewpoint. 
In the Senate they passed, in 1914, a $20,000,000 substitute. The 
bill called for $53,000,000, The next time the Senate passed 
a $25,000,000 substitute, yet our bill that passed the House was 
for $38,000,000. That substitute amount was placed in the 
hands of the Army engineers. People say, “ Why do you trust 
the Army engineers who have failed in the past to satisfy in 
regard to these other projects?” You can not do anything else. 
You have got to do so in the final analysis, or you must have a 
different system. 

Mr. MEEKER. If the gentleman will yield to an observation 
instead of a question 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. It does seem to me that if this group of men 
in the minority have squared themselves away to fight this bill 
with all their might, they at least should come here with a sub- 
stitute that we men can follow. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. We have never done that in the history of the 
House or the Senate. The House has waited until the bill was 
discussed, and then has had offered a substitute and that has 
been passed. That has always been the history of legislation. 
I had not expected to talk here to-day, as I stated. The gentle- 
men who were fighting it vigorously are not here—the men who 
expected to talk. I do not believe it would be proper to suggest 
my own views on this particular question of a substitute, because 
I can not speak for the minority members as to that. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
have listened to him with a very great deal of interest. Is the 
Board of Army Engineers condemned for the first time to-day? 
In saying that I will say that I have never heard them con- 
demned before. I have always heard them cited as a justifica- 
tion for the river and harbor bills. It is news to me that they 


have been subject to political influence. 

Mr. FREAR. Of course the gentleman opens up a proposition 
in saying that they have been condemned here for the first time. 
The Army engineers stood for the old Trinity River project 


and the old Brazos River project, and I can go over a number of 
projects of like character and show them to you. They stood 
for the old Kentucky River project on which we spent $4,000,000, 
They stood for the Big Sandy project and for the Hennepin 
Canal in Iinois where we spent over $7,000,000 and have no real 
commerce. They stood for ali of these things. The gentleman 
says, Are they condemned for the first time?“ I am simply 
stating the fact as shown by the Army engineers“ report. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Then your statement is simply an in- 
dictment of the system under which we suffer and an indictment 
of our West Point Military Academy. 

Mr. FREAR, Oh, no. Does the gentleman believe that these 
projects I have cited ought to have been carried on? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I am absolutely against them, but I 
am trying to figure out how a man whom we send to West Point, 
whom the public educates, will stand for this kind of business. 
I am trying to get down to the nub of the thing. 

Mr. FREAR. I thought I had ‘explained it. We know this, 
that they have indorsed these projects. We know this, that 
they are very high-class men but they have indorsed projects 
good, bad, and indifferent, as shown by the reports. 

Mr. HELM. Could you get a project in without the indorse- 
ment of the Army engineers? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. They must approve under the prac- 
tice. 

Mr. HELM. Except by amendment upon the floor? 

Mr. FREAR. Except by action on the floor. 

Mr. HELM. So that the entire fault goes back to the Army 
engineers? 

Mr. FREAR. No, it goes back to the system. 

Mr. HELM. An absolute prerequisite to an item in every 
one of these river and harbor appropriation bills is the O. K. 
of the Army engineers. 

Mr. FREAR. That is what you have now. What I say is 
this: We must get rid of the system, and take men who are 
experts, as on the Interstate Commerce Commission, who are 
not governed by influences brought to bear constantly on the 
Army engineers, and I am not criticising them, for they are 
high-class men. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. What induced my statement was this: 
I have heard it said not only in this Chamber, but outside of 
the Chamber, that these are men in the Army, that they have 
positions for life, and that they are not subject to political 
influence, and that we can rely upon their statements, and in 
whose statement can we rely, in Heaven's name, if we can not 
rely upon theirs? 

Mr. FREAR. That is, in my judgment, for men who under- 
stand the business end of this question. These gentlemen know 
nothing about commercial needs, as evidenced by dozens of 
projects to which I have directed attention in the past. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Then we ought to send them to a com- 
mereial school. 

Mr, FREAR. Perhaps the gentleman is right about that. 
The facts speak for themselves. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is there not a commission provided for in 
this bill to take that wor from the engineers? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; and probably to change the system, but 
I am afraid of the system proposed in the bill, because that 
will get back to the Army engineers. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But provided the President is behind 
this. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand the President is behind this bill, 
but he does not know what is in the bill, I warrant. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. How many engineers will be diverted 
from war work and sent to this work under this bill? 

Mr. FREAR. I could not say, but there are between 60 and 
70 engineers, largely engaged in river and harbor work, as I 
understand. 

Mr. HELM. That being their sole and exclusive duty? 

Mr. FREAR. I would not say that. That is my recollection 
of the number engaged. Of course some one may be able to 
correct that as to the exact number. 

Mr. HELM. That have no other duty? 

Mr. HULBERT,. Of course the gentleman knows we passed a 
bill yesterday permitting the bringing back into service men of 
the Retired Engineer Corps. Does the gentleman know that a 
number of the men employed in the Engineer Corps have already 
been transferred to the railroad regiments and men have been 
brought back out of the reserve corps to take their places? 

Mr. FREAR. I know this, that a thousand engineers have 
been sent to France and we are going to send several thousand 
more, and we need to send every man we can spare instead of 
having them survey creeks and mud holes here. We all know 
that, and we do not need to have that impressed upon us, I 
concede this, that it is necessary on important projects, we will 
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say the New York Harbor project, if it is a deep-water project; 
if it is not deep enough, it ought to have what we call a new 
project—that is. it ought to be deepened. I will concede that in 
ordinary propositions, but as to these rivers and these canals 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman concede the items in this 
bill for New York Harbor are intimately connected with the 
military necessities of the country? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no; I will not concede that, because I will 
take the report of the General Board on that and—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. May I have five minutes more in order to close 
my remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FREAR. Now, gentlemen, I have talked in a rather 
desultory way. I have tried to accept all questions. I ex- 
pected the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] to 
be here and to take the burden of it. However, I am very glad 
to do what I can to explain the minority report. It is necessary, 
possibly, to show some items in the bill specifically when we 
reach them, but there is no disposition to hold up the bill as it 
has been held up in the past. The people over in the Senate 
will do what they consider ought to be done. They have done 
so in the past. The Senate has defeated these various bills, so 
it shows the effort was not entirely wasted in disclosing here 
what the facts are. Now, on this bill my suggestion is this: 
There are many projects. We have $31,000,000 of money, bal- 
ances on river and harbor projects, that can be used. One 
million dollars of that can be used anywhere the Army en- 
gineers decide to put it, because it is part of the balance; we 
have that in the hearing of the lump-sum appropriation. If 
more money is needed for any specific project, the Secretary of 
War may ask for it and he will get it from Congress. It is not 
necessary to pass a bill of this character of four hundred odd 
items, a bill that presents a grouping system that has never 
been attempted before, in which 80 items are sometimes grouped. 
How will you reach an indefensible item in a group? There is 
no way under the heavens. You have to accept it, and they 
can put the money anywhere they want. There are 400 items 
in this bill, counting these projects, to which this money can 
be diverted, where the money goes in groups. I think the 
survey proposition at this time is wrong. Now, gentlemen, 
there can be no question about the motives of men. I am not 
criticizing the motives of men who haye been defending their 
propositions in the past. 

I believe the people of this country who are paying the bills, 
who paid $900,000,000, largely wasted, that has gone into these 
waterways, are entitled to a showing. What are you giving 
them? That is the question, and you can not say, “Oh, this 
theory is right and gentlemen who oppose it are opposed to 
rivers and harbors.” The people want to know, and they are 
entitled to see, what the results are. If they can make water- 
ways useful in other countries, why not in this country? If 
they can get benefits out of the Rhine River, why can not we 
get benefits from the Mississippi, from the Missouri, or any of 
these other rivers? That is the question. I would like to see 
every project that is important taken care of that is for pre- 
paredness. I do not want to see the people of this country 
taxed for propositions like some of those that are contained in 
the bill. Some of those for maintenance ought to be abandoned, 
in my judgment; but, as I said, under this system of balances 
90 per cent—yes, 95 per cent—I assume haye balances left to 
their credit which can be used if necessary. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Well, I desire to conclude. 

Mr. HELM. Just for one question. Is the gentleman in a 
position to inform the committee whether there is any disposi- 
tion on the part of the railroads to buy river boats and take 
them out of commission in order to secure the traffic by rail- 

road instead of by water? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I do not think there is any such disposi- 
tion, because there is no commerce competition to-day by river 
boats with the railroads. The commerce is too insignificant. 

I know, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] once 
said, and I presume it is true, railroads watch and check over 
shipments. According to the Commissioner of Commerce re- 
port, in 1910, however, practically all of our coastwise trade to- 
day is carried by boats that are owned by railroads. Our in- 


land waterway traffic is so small that I do not think it has ever 
attracted the attention of the railroads. 
` Mr, HELM. Have any of these boats formerly plying on these 
rivers been owned by the railroads? 
Mr. FREAR. I have no data on that, but I have heard it so 
stated. + 


Mr. BORLAND. The car shortage has brought about a situa- 
tion where the railroads are refusing to exchange cars for river 
traffic, except the Baltimore & Ohio east of St. Louis. It does 
not parallel the Missouri River, but all the railroads that par- 
allel the Missouri River are refusing to use their empties. 

Mr. FREAR. I append a brief statement of projects contained 
in the bill that are not for war purposes, so far as can be ascér- 
tained, and I thank the House for its attention: 


[See Doc. 140, 65th Cong., 1st sess.] 


New projects in river and harbor bill not requested for preparedness 
and calling for over 350,000 rach. n 


$300, 000 
800, 000 


Sonn. . . 

Lewo ——— —— = 68, 000 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal____ Z Unlimited, 
Baltimore Harbor, xd 50, 000 
Norfolk. Vaasa 900, 000 
Land, Norfolk & Beaufort 75, 000 
Congaree, S. C 100, 000 
Savannah, Ga 500, 000 
Hillsboro, Fla.. 300, 000 
Mobile Harbor.. , 000 
Mementeau Canal, La , 000 
Breeport ... 150, 000 
‘Transter lock’ at- Ouirhite =o . 808; 000 


4, 166, 000 
“Continuing improvements,” sometimes coupled with “ Maintenance,” 


of 1 or over. Balances available, part of $32,000,000 fund. Not 
included in preparedness items so far as noted, 

Waterway, Rehoboth Bay nee. $50, 000 
Norfolk & Beaufort Canal (see other list) 100, 000 
GAA 70, 000 
pe) Sa — 160, 000 
Alabama and Coosa Rivers. 50, 000 
Pascagoula Harbor 113, 000 
CCS a ES 80, 000 
Passes of Mississippi 1, 825. 000 
Mermenteau tributaries... IREI 50, 000 
Sabine Pass and Port Arthur Canal 300, 000 
. ass S LE E E RER 100, 000 
E a T MESTAN ISTE E 632, 000 
Tennessee 401, 000 
8 5, 000, 000 
Indians Harbors TTT = 395, 000 
Mississippi River from Missouri River to Minneapol — 1,200, 000 
Mississippi River, Ohio to Missouri River 350, 000 
Improvement Leech and Mississippi Rivers 50, 000 
r 1, 000, 000 
San Di 154, 000 
Los Angeles 50, 000 
Oaklan 92, 000 
Humboldt —_ 190, 500 
San Pablo Bay 330, 000 
Coos Bay 70, 000 
Cascades, ete 70, 000 

Willamette Falls 80, 
Columbia 310. 000 
Total 13, 272, 000 


Approximately 400 smaller items, together with those in the 
preparedness program are not included in the foregoing, but 
are included in the bill under discussion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a speech delivered by the Hon. David H. Mercer at Fullerton, 
Nebr., on Saturday, May 12, 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous @wnsent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it shall be my purpose to detain the House only so long as 
its Members appear to be disposed to listen to me, but I shall 
speak upon a subject which should be both interesting and in- 
structive to every patriotic American, if in my humble and 
feeble way I am able to appeal to your more intelligent sensi- 
bilities. < 

I want to refer specifically in the time which has been allotted 
to me to New York Harbor, which harbor I propose to show to 
you has not received appropriations in the past commensurate 
with its importance from a commercial standpoint to the Nation, 
and yet I do not intend to urge the consideration at this time of 
any project in that harbor that is not intimately connected with 
the question of national defense. 

New York Harbor consists of the upper bay, 4 miles long and 
4 miles wide, connected with the lower bay by the Narrows, 
about a mile in width, which separates Brooklyn at Fort Hamil- 
ton from Staten Island at Fort Wadsworth. The lower bay is 
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a triangular expanse, extending 12 miles inland, and with one 
side about 6 miles long, open to the sea, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a broad bar, crossed by five channels, only two of which 
have been improved by the Federal Government. Main-Ship- 
Bayside-Gedney Channel originally had a depth of 23.7 feet 
across the outer bar at mean low water, with the same depth 
across the shoals between the bar and deep water in the harbor 
proper. It is interesting to note in this connection that these 
natural channels served the purposes of commerce without the 
need of Federal aid for nearly 100 years after the establishment 
of this Government. 

In 1884 Congress authorized the initial improvement, extended 
in 1886, for a channel 1.000 feet wide and 30 feet deep from the 
Narrows to the sea, which was completed in 1891 at a cost of 
$1,518,024, and the expense of maintenance since has been a 
little more than half of that sum. 

Now, mark you, after all those years, during which time the 
natural resources of New York Harbor were sufficient to accom- 
modate its commercial needs, within eight years after the com- 
pletion of the first channel which the Federal Government was 
called upon to improve the commerce of New York Harbor had 
grown to such an extent that it became necessary to construct 
larger ships, of greater draft, and hence the necessity of pro- 
viding an even more commodious channel became apparent. 

Ambrose Channel, now the main channel into New York Har- 
bor, formerly known as the East Channel, which is the shorter 
of the two and the more direct, had a natural depth of 16 feet 
at mean low water. The river and harbor act of 1899 provided 
for the construction of a channel 2,000 feet wide and 40 feet deep 
at mean low water, which was completed in 1914 at a cost of 
$1,500,000 less than the estimate, or a saving equal to the amount 
which had been expended on the channel authorized in 1884. 
[Applause,] 

The first needed improvement of New York Harbor to which 
I desire to address myself might properly be termed the 
Ambrose Channel extension, through the Narrows to the mouth 
of the Hudson River. Passing up the bay beyond West Bank 
Light we approach Swinburne and Hoffman Islands, just off 
Staten Island, and opposite Coney Island, with which you are 
all familiar. 

Hoffman Island is mainly an artificial island of about 11} 
acres, and part of the quarantine station now being taken 
over from the State of New York by the Federal Government, 
and is used as a receiving station for persons suspected of 
having contagious diseases, or who have been exposed thereto, 
before their entrance into the United States at that port; 
Swinburne Island has ah area of about 2 acres, and is also 
a part of the quarantine station, used for the detention of 
actual sufferers from contagious diseases. Neither of these 
islands can be approached from the main channel, which is 
to the east, on account of the shoal water, and the depths in 
the channel to the north, used as the approach, are insufficient 
for vessels of the size adopted for quarantine work. A channel 
to accommodate vessels of 15 feet draft, or 16 feet at mean 
low water, and 200 feet width is necessary. The deepening 
of the channel between these islands and Staten Island to 16 
feet is also included and urged most earnestly. It will be of 
great value, not only to the port of New York but to South 
Amboy, Perth Amboy, and the various towns of south New 
Jersey bordering on lower New York Bay. At least 500,000 
tons of coal are transported per annum from the Amboys, 
through the Narrows, to New York and Long Island Sound 
ports, and with this channel dredged to a depth of 16 feet it 
would mean that the ordinary harbor coal barges now used 
between the Amboys and New York ‘and which are brought 
through the Kills separating Staten Island and New Jersey in 
large flotillas, would be dispatched to New York through this 
shortened route, thereby relieving the congestion in the Kills, 
whieh at times has reached such a stage that great damage has 
resulted; in fact, there are a great many damage suits now 
pending in the Federal courts caused by the congested opera- 
tions in the Kills, 

Just north of Hoffman Island, adjoining the west line of the 
Ambrose Channel, approaching the Narrows, there is a barrier 
known as Craven Shoal, the minimum depth over which is 19.6 
feet. Sailing vessels and tows of barges are prohibited by 
law from using the Ambrose Channel, but in order to avoid 
striking the buoys marking Craven Shoal these vessels are 
forced to turn into the channel at this point, and in so doing 
nullify the purpose of the law passed for their specific exclusion. 

Proceeding through the Narrows into the upper bay the an- 
chorage areas provided are to be noted, and I call your atten- 
tion in connection with this phase of the improyement to this 
map on my right. 


First is the Quarantine Anchorage“ and.“ Temporary Quar- 
antine Anchorage,” abreast of Rosebank, Staten Island; then 
“ General Anchorage,” abreast of Stapleton, Staten Island; next 
is “ Man-of-War Anchorage,” abreast of Tompkinsville, to the 
north of which is the deep water approach to the Kill von Kull; 
and beyond that another general anchorage extending north- 
ward to the channel of approach to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Terminal (freight) at Greenville, and beyond this another 
general anchorage extends to Bedloes Island, within which area 
is located the anchorage for explosives for all New York Har- 
bor, and wherein the now famous Black Tom“ explosion took 
place last summer. 

Another general anchorage has been established opposite the 
Brooklyn shore, similar to the corresponding anchorages along 
the Staten Island and New Jersey shores, all of which have 
the sanction of the Federal Government, having been estab- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 

If you will follow me, as I indicate upon this chart, you will 
observe that the encroachments upon the main channel make 
the navigation of war vessels steaming to the navy yard and 
trans-Atlantic liners operated within the narrow confines too 
close for comfort. 

Several of these anchorages, and ‘especially that set apart 
for men-of-war, occupy the best part of the 40-foot channel, and 
leave along their easterly boundary a comparatively narrow 
strip of water to which deep-draft vessels are restricted when 
the anchorages are occupied full out to their easterly limits, so 
that between the Narrows and the mouth of the Hudson River 
we have the following varying widths with 40-foot depth: 

At Tompkinsville, 450 feet; o te Robbins Reef, 870 feet; 1} 
— farther north, 1,200 feet; abreast of Statue of Liberty, 1,750 

To give a specific instance of the need of this proposed im- 
provement, I might mention the experience with a ship anchored 
on the westerly side of the channel near Robbins Reef, Which 
Swung across the channel under a strong west wind at slack 
tide, her own length and the length of her chain being sufficient 
to bring her stern far across the easterly 40-foot contour, and 
other like experiences have been reported. 

Moreover, since the larger steamers engaged in the trans- 
Atlantic service have been taken off during the war, necessitat- 
ing a greater number of smaller steamers to carry the greatly 
increased commerce of the port of New York, the lack of proper 
docking facilities due to the failure of Congress to provide suffi- 
cient depth of water in the approaches, a greater number of 
vessels have been compelled to utilize the anchorage grounds 
and for longer periods. But this need was recognized as far_ 
back as 1908, when the matter was brought to the attention 
of the Secretary of War and by him referred to the Secretary 
of Commerce, but nothing appears to have come of that. On 
her first trip out of New York Harbor on June 1, 1910, the 
Mauretania took the bottom so as to interfere with her steering 
and choked her condenser tubes with mud, and out of a con- 
ference which followed there was evolved a plan to widen the 
channel to 2,000 feet and deepen it to 40 feet. 

This bill carries an appropriation of $90,000 to continue the 
maintenance of the Ambrose Channel and adopting the new 
projects approved by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, for the improvement of the channels between Staten 
Island and Hoffman and Swinburne Islands; the removal of 
Craven Shoal and the widening and deepening of the channel 
off the anchorage grounds, the total cost of which is estimated 
to be $1,120,000, 

Continuing on up the Hudson River—where I had the privi- 
lege and the pleasure of escorting 11 members of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors as the guests of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York last August, upon which 
trip, by the way, I am sorry the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] did not accompany us, although we pressed him 
hard to do so, as he would thereby have gained a more inti- 
mate knowledge than apparently he has of conditions in New 
York Harbor had he been with us on that occasion. I want to 
call your attention, as I called the attention of the committee 
upon that visit, especially to the conditions on the east side of 
the Hudson River between Thirty-second Street and Sixty-first 
Street. 

The section which we deal with in this bill under the title of 
Hudson River Channel“ extends from a line connecting Ellis 
Island with the Battery, a distance of 16 miles to the northern 
limits of the city of New York, about 2} miles above the mouth 
of the Harlem which flows in a southerly direction between the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx, joining the East River 
at Hell Gate—about Ninety-first Street—and thus making Man- 
hattan an island. 
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The width of the river within these limits varies from 2,725 
to 5,400 feet. Originally the widths at various points were 
much greater, but they have been reduced as a result of water- 
front improvements and successive advances of the pierhead 
lines to permit the lengthening of piers in keeping pace with 
the continuing increase in the size of trans-Atlantic steam- 
ships. 

The first improvement of the Hudson River at New York 
was not authorized until March 3, 1875, in which act of Con- 
gress there was a provision intending to provide for a channel 
25 feet deep at mean low water at a cost of $101,000, of which 
there was expended $25,000, when the improvement was totally 
abandoned in 1877. 

From that time until 1913 there were no further appropria- 
tions by the Federal Government upon the main channel of New 
York Harbor. But although the Federal Government had aban- 
doned a 101 thousand dollar project to improve this great 
tributary of the most wonderful harbor of America within 25 
years, the State of New York had authorized a 101 million 
dollar project for the improvement of the State Barge Canal, 
in order that New York City might maintain her commercial 
supremacy, and completed that improvement at an additional 
expenditure of $60,000,000. 

Meanwhile the States of New York and New Jersey, the city 
of New York, and the abutting municipalities upon the New 
Jersey side of the river, and private interests as well, expended 
$105,000,000 in making water-front improvements upon this 
channel before the Federal Government could be brought to a 
realization of the necessity of its cooperation. A channel hav- 
ing a mean low-water depth of 40 feet and over and a minimum 
width of 1,000 feet extends throughout the lower section of the 
channel, bordering upon which there are three extensive shoal 
areas, one on the New Jersey shore extending from Ellis Island 
to Castle Point, Hoboken, and the second on the same shore 


extending from Weehawken to above the northern limits of 


the city of New York, and the third on the New York shore from 
West Nineteenth Street to Thirty-second Street. All of those 
shoals are now under improvement, in pursuance of the act of 
March 4, 1913, at a total cost of $1,570,000, of which $1,025,000 
has already been appropriated, and the further sum of $210,500 
is carried in this bill. 

Now, let me call your attention to the commerce of this chan- 
nel upon which the Federal Government in all its existence has 
not yet expended $1,500,000. 

Gentlemen have talked here about rivers on which $6,000,000 
has been expended, and other rivers on which $12,000,000 has 
been expended, and one upon which over $150,000,000 has been 
expended, and they have spoken of the lack of return that the 
Government received on its investment. On this river the Gov- 


_ ernment to-day has not expended more than $1,500,000. Let me 


give you some figures in regard to the commerce of that river: 

In 1918 it was 64,517,802 short tons, having a value of 
$2,958,075,917. In 1914 it had increased to a value of $4,559,- 
185,809. In 1915 it had increased to a value of $6,410,144,119, 
and I am reliably informed that in 1916 it exceeded $7,000,- 
000,000. Or, in other words, the commerce on that stream ex- 
ceeds in value the amount of the enormous bond issue author- 
ized by this Congress in order to carry on the war in Europe. 
[ Applause. ] 

Now, between West Forty-fourth and Fifty-sixth Streets, on 
the New York side of the river, the city of New York has under- 
taken the construction of one pier 1,000 feet long, and proposes 
to construct two additional long piers at this site practically 
in continuation of the work- now in progress. In order that 
these piers may be available upon completion for the use of the 
large trans-Atlantic steamers it is necessary that the shoal along 
this water front from Thirty-second Street to Sixty-first Street 
should be removed to a depth of 40 feet at mean low water. 

Between the Battery and Canal Street the channel is too 
narrow for safe navigation by trans-Atlantic vessels, especially 
in view of the enormous traffic in that section by vessels travel- 
ing in all directions, of which I have a splendid view from my 
office window in New York City, and can therefore understand 
and appreciate those conditions of congestion. The Army en- 
gineers have made a survey, pursuant to the provision which I 
had inserted in the river and harbor bill which became a law 
in July of last year, and recommend improvement at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,820,000, to inaugurate which an appropriation 
of $620,000 is carried in this bill. 

Let me say that the importance of this appropriation is two- 
fold. First of all, from the Battery north to Canal Street there 
is a shoal in the center of the river which divides the channel 
and leaves the channel with the least depth on the west entirely 
too contracted to accommodate any of the large commercial 
ships, or any of the warships which when in New York Harbor 


anchor in the upper Hudson. The result is that all vessels of 
that character are compelled to go north and south through the 


same channel, and it is with great difficulty that navigation at 


that point is safely carried on and collisions avoided. Moreover, 
the piers to which I have referred, which will be located from 
Forty-fourth Street to Fifty-sixth Street, will be the piers 
from which substantial shipments of the supplies that you are 
going to send to the other side for the use of our troops will be 
made, and it is essential to get this work started in order that 
we will be able to accommodate these vessels at that point and 
to ship to the other side the supplies which will be needed for 
their maintenance and support. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. How long does the gentleman think it will 
take to complete that work so that ships can come alongside the 
dock that he refers to? 

Mr. HULBERT. It will take three years to complete the en- 
tire work, but it is intended by the department to begin im- 
mediately at the point where the first pier is completed, and it 
will not take long to dredge out that approach. Probably it 
will not take any longer to get that entrance to the pier com- 
pleted than it will to get the Army over on the other side. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, it is the gentleman’s idea that the war 
will last at least three years, and that it will be that long be- 
fore they can begin to utilize the dock facilities that he speaks of? 

Mr. HULBERT. Not at all. I do not know how long the war 
is going to last, but when it began I thought it was going to last 
three years, and it has lasted that long, althqugh some people 
thought it would be ended in six months, but the improvement 
will be available as the work progresses, 

Continuing up the Hudson we approach the Harlem River, 
which may not be well known to many of you, but its commercial 
importance will be readily appreciated when you are apprised 
of the fact that according to the last annual report of the engi- 
neers the Harlem River bore a commerce—and I hope gentlemen 
will follow these figures, because the Harlem River is less 
thought of and less talked about than the Hudson and the East 
River—the Harlem River in 1915 bore a commerce of 15,000,000 
tons, having a value of $1,538,506,583. In other words, it was 
equal in tonnage and four times the value of the entire foreign 
and domestic commerce of the port of Baltimore, and nearly 
seven times the tonnage and four times the value of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the port of Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman inform the 
committee what is the gross tonnage, foreign and domestic, of 
the whole of New York Harbor? 

Mr. HULBERT. I can not give it for the whole harbor with 
out taking time to add it up. The tonnage on the East River is 
73,000,000 tons, having a value of more than $4,000,000,000. 
The tonnage on the Hudson River is 69,000,000 tons, having a 
value of nearly $7,000,000,000. The tonnage on the Harlem is 
15,000,000 tons, having a value of $1,500,000,000. So that the 
total tonnage upon these three streams—and, by the way, that 
does not take in all of New York Harbor, because, of course, the 
gentleman knows that New York Harbor has a water frontage 
of 771 miles—but I think I am safe in saying that the value of 
the total tonnage of New York Harbor is twice as great as our 
$7,000,000,000 bond authorization to carry on the war in Europe. 
[Applause.] ; 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it possible that in all these 
tonnages the gentleman has just given—for instance, East River 
and the Harlem River—some of the tonnage is duplicated? 

Mr. HULBERT. Oh, yes; it is quite likely that there are 
duplications, but the river is there in each case to carry the 
commerce. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether any of the tonnage he refers to, so far as the Harlem 
River is concerned, consists of ferriage on railroad scows? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes; to a considerable extent on the Harlem 
River. But I may say to the gentleman that I do not think the 
commerce on the Harlem River now is one-half what it is going 
to be when the State barge canal is opened up, because you have 
two barge canal terminals in Brooklyn, three in Long Island, 
and two in The Bronx. The conditions in the Hudson River 
below Spuyten Duyvil are very congested, and, in my judgment, 
a large percentage of the commerce that will be brought down 
from the Great Lakes through the Erie Canal and the Hudson 
River will have to find a natural outlet through the Harlem 
River, and instead of being 15,000,000 tons it will be 50,000,000 
tons a year. Now, the question which agitates my mind is 


how you expect to be able, after New York has expended over 
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$160,000,000 to bring commerce from the Great Lakes down to 
the foremost American seaport; deflecting its shipment from Mon- 
treal, how you are going to be able to take care of that enor- 
mous commerce in the Harlem River, which you are developing 
to-day under a project began in 1878? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. Les. 

Mr. DUPRE. When will the barge canal be completed and 
ready? 

Mr. HULBERT. I can Bot tale Gen. Wotherspoon made 
the statement last fall that he expected it would be in full 
operation this year. It is operating now more than half of its 
entire course, and the chief difficulty in putting it in complete 
‘ond full operation is the failure of this House to adopt the 
project which has been before it for the last four years. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. You mean the Narrow of Lake Champlain? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. That improvement, which is finally 
provided for in this bill, will facilitate the movement of barges 


to and from the canal to Lake Champlain, and the Port Henry 
improvement provided for in this bill will make accessible for 
shipment by water the output of the iron ore from the mines at 
that point, of which there are now shipped more than a million 
tons annually. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I can not understand about 
the commerce of the Harlem River. Is it not mainly car iloats? 

Mr. HULBERT. Car floats and barges. But does the gen- 
tleman know that the Johnson Iron Works are located on the 
Harlem River and that it is one of the largest shippers of war 
materials in New York? 

PARKER of New Jersey. 

vessels? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; not on 12 feet of water. 
barges drawn by towboats. 

I wish to put in the Record a detailed statement of commer- 
cial statistics affecting the Harlem River for 1915: 


Shipped by deep-sen-going 
It is done by 


Vessels employed in trade in 1915. 


Number of vessels. | 
Class. 


Total number. Tonnage of vessels. | Drait (feet). 


Passengers 


11,053 11,053 3 
6, 226 , 226 17 
208 208 43 
9, 604 9, 776 60 
10 10 
2 2 319 
6,719 6,719 25 
t Carrying capacity tonnage. 
Freight handled in 1915. ; Freight handled in 1915—Continued. 
Amount i t Amount 
fc sey aE | coed Value 1 Amount in customary 
YARN x 5,268 short tons 5, ; $76,307 | 
700 buildi .-} 39,776 M brick... . 79, 241, 303 GGG casos don bess ce cast mente 
Brick hollow ..| 175,948 short tons. 175, 948 875,240 | Molding sand. .............| 9,584 short tons 
Brick (re ) 30 M beri 88 909 6,709 Oil (lubricating). 
Marble 1 678 M10 5 — 
. — 90, 609 692,322 Other petroleum products.. 
Gravel.. 38,515 18, 519 mae So whiting....-.....| 1,807 short tons.......-..-.. 
Crushed stone. 72.72 cubic yards 108, 558 59,058 | Fire proofing 
Rip-rap... 58, LS 5,723 12 olasses. . 
Paving blocks ( (asphalt)... 780,415 blocks. . 3 2 120 er.. 
eee $0,580 751 feet b. m.. 75,870 1,327,571 | Ron 73 short tons 22.2.2... 
WAU EA EA 059 bundles 3,328 79, 635 
Piies or logs.. a 7,400 TOWN coca a lascevaihedcateveupescmaus¥sawal avaser 
. <7 8 8 | Vessels built and launched. 5 vesselsssss . 
Engines and machinery = 1,655 247, 650 
Iron (pig and sorap)........ 114,927 1,710, 696 
se etn Den! Roni eh — 42 vet this great waterway is now being improved under a proj- 
Steel (ingat, sheet, bar, ete. 5 2.220 157,62) | ect adopted June 18, 1878. It was modified in 1879, again in 
Stee! manula 22, 839 624,439 | 1886 and 1893, and enlarged by act of March 4, 1913, and as 
3 i 0% 5% | Modified and enlarged provides for a continuous channel 400 
Med (eet ingot, ete. ) "450 48,150 | feet wide and only 15 feet deep at mean low water from the 
Other metai manufactur: 1 155 East River to the Hudson, except at Washington bridge and 
= 12,00 | through Dyéhmans Meadows, where the channel will be about 
273 6,010 50 feet less in width. It also provides for straightening the 
meee 35,273,034 | channel at a point known as Johnson’s Iron Works, where 
ee 2 the present channel describes a U bend, but that matter is 
607 short tons 607 8, 185 being held up until the State of New York acquires and trans- 
8 short tons 6, 348 42, 
3 332 38 1 ph = necessary title to the Federal Government for the right 
41 250 But the existing project, with its modifications and enlarge- 
o %0 | ment, now about 61 per cent completed, and toward which no 
12 soo | further appropriation is made in this bill, will at once be proven 
500 400 | to be wholly inadequate to meet the commercial necessities of 
2 — the State Barge Canal when put into full operation, and I have 
20 000 therefore contented myself with an authorization in this bill 
212 640 | of a survey to determine the immediate and future need of 
— a improvement to relieve especially the great congestion which 
` 21 120 | will result because of the need to use this stream to accommo- 
661 | date the commerce of two barge-canal terminals in Brooklyn, 
60.76 3 three in Queens, and two in The Bronx. 
T 850. 14,845 In this connection it is to be noted that all vessels passing 
173,859 from the Harlem River to those terminals and return are now 
711 = compelled to pass through Hell Gate, whose perils can be 
AE E 1 *g00 | avoided, the congestion relieved, and the distance shortened 
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by the improvement of the Harlem or Bronx Kills, separating 
the north end of Randalls Island from the mainland. - 

Col. Manstield on July 28, 1902—15. years ago—submitted his 
report upon a preliminary examination of the Harlem Kills, 
and recommended a 300-foot channel, 18 feet deep, at a cost 
of $1,900,000, or a 20-foot. channel, at a cost of $2,514,600, 
which was approved by the Board of Engineers and the Chief 
of Engineers, and submitted to Congress by Secretary Root 
on December 14, 1903, but no action was ever taken in the 
matter, And that was before the construction of the State 
Barge Canal was begun by the State of New York, although 
the necessity for the improvement seems to have been predicated 
upon the theory that it had been authorized, and the people of 
the State of New York have made good. 

In this bill we are not asking for anything by way of an ap- 
propriation for the Harlem River or The Bronx Kills, but in 
the bill which became a law on July 27, 1916; there was car- 
ried a provision for the resurvey of the latter, and in this bill 
we are asking that the Harlem River be resurveyed so that the 
conditions of 1878 may be brought down to 1917, and when this 
House convenes in December of this year we will be in a posi- 
tion to present a plan to give to the people of the State of New 
York and the city of New York an improvement of that river 
which will be commensurate with the amount they have ex- 
pended in putting through the State Barge Canal system, a 
waterway which has a total length of 550 miles. 

And now, last, but the most important of all, we come to the 
consideration of the improvement of the East River and Hell 
Gate. 

The original project for the improvement of this strait, which 
is 16 miles long, connecting the upper bay at the Battery with 
Long Island Sound at Throggs Neck, contemplated a through 
channel with a minimum depth of 26 feet. 

It was adopted in 1868, within three years after the close of 
the Civil War, and in the foremost harbor of America you 
have been carrying on an improvement to give that harbor up- 
to-date commercial conveniences under a project that is nearly 
50 years old! In 1888, 20 years after the project was adopted, 
the maximum draft of freight carriers that would ordinarily 
use the channel exceeded the proposed depth of the channel 
itself; and now most of the vessels engaged in the coastwise 
commerce have a draft of from 26 to 30 feet, and they can not 
safely navigate the river except at high tide, and it would be 
dangerous to attempt to take those vessels through Hell Gate 
at high tide, and the masters of those ships do not undertake 
to do so. The neglect of this great waterway, continued appro- 
priation for which under the old project was abandoned in 1912 
“as economically inadvisable,” and no further expenditure has 
been made for the improvement of the East River for the past 
five years, except the Government's proportion of the cost of 
the deepening of the channel at Coenties Reef, which is only 
$73.678.04, as against $123,221.96 contributed by the city of 
New York. 

In 1913 the further improvement of the East River and Hell 
Gate to secure a through 35-foot channel was recommended by 
Gen. Black, and the provision for its adoption was inserted in 
two rivers and harbors bills which passed the House but failed 
in the Senate, and the failure to adopt that project has a 
greater significance at this time from the standpoint of pre- 
paredness and national defense. Of course the fact that the 
freight tonnage transported increased from 46,000,000 in 1914, 
having a value of a billion and a half, to 74,000,000 in 1915, 
having a value of over $4.000,000,000, may be of some considera- 
tion! And in addition to that there were transported upon that 
river in 1915 more than 25,000,000 people, substantially one- 
quarter of the population of the whole United States. While 
the Federal Government had up to April 80, 1913, expended only 
$5,344,741 upon the improvement of this river under a plan 
adopted in 1868, the city of New York and local interests had 
invested 840.000.000, and they are ready to expend double that 
sum just as soon as Congress has determined to adopt and 
earry out the recommended policy of the War Department for 
the further improvement of that river. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. - 

Mr. MADDEN. The expenditures made by the local interests, 
of course, were made on their docks on the abutting property, 
which they owned, facing the river. 

Mr. HULBERT. Not altogether. A considerable amount 
of that money was spent in the dredging of the river itself 
when we were unable to get congressional action to authorize 
that work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman know in all cases 
where docks are owned by private individuals they are obliged 


to keep the channel dredged along the face of the dock to accom- 
modate their own ships? 

Mr. HULBERT, No. They are obliged to dredge in the 
slips between the pierhead line and the bulkhead line, and they 
can not dredge outside of the bulkhead line without express 
permission from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know how much of the 
$40,000,000 was expended to improve private property and the 
ees expended by the city of New York as a public expendi- 

re 

Mr. HULBERT. I can not give those figures. f 

500 MADDEN. It might be interesting to know which was 
which. 

Mr HULBERT. Whatever amount was expended by private 
enterprise upon the construction of docks on that river was 
spent for the accommodation of the commerce and the benefit of 
the whole country. 

This bill adopts the report submitted in House Document 
No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session, for a 35-foot 
channel with suitable approaches to piers at an estimated 
cost of $13,400,000 and an initial eppropriation of $1,250,000. 
But, already appreciating the fact that this project recom- 
mended in 1913 is now inadequate to the extent of providing 
a channel of sufficient depth from the upper bay to the navy 
yard, it provides “ That a depth of 40 feet is authorized across 
Diamond Reef,” which improvement will provide a channel all 
the way up to Hell Gate with a minimum depth of 40 feet, and 
with only 26 feet at Hell Gate, the channel continuing from 
thence to Long Island Sound will have a least depth of 40 feet. 
It is conceded that a depth of 40 feet at Hell Gate must be ulti- 
mately obtained. 

Mr. Chairman, the master navy yard of the Nation is located 
on the East River, and the superdreadnaughts and the colliers, 
having a draft of from 31 to 33 feet, are thus able to reach the 
navy yard, and at high tide, only by way of Sandy Hook and 
the Narrows, which might be blockaded at any time, just as 
Hobson undertook to bottle un Santiago Harbor in 1898. 

The East River has a practicable channel with a minimum 
depth of 40 feet now throughout its entire length except at two 
points, namely, at Diamond Reef, immediately off the Battery, 
just here where I am pointing on the map [indicating], and 
which is in direct line with the steering course to the navy yard, 
which now makes it necessary for any battleship coming in to 
steer a course which would describe substantially the letter S, 
the shoal that I speak of, known as the Diamond Reef, being at 
the place where I have drawn the pointer [indicating]. Here is 
Governors Island, and this is the Brooklyn shore. That is But- 
termilk Channel, and this is the Battery, Manhattan, and that 
line you see is the steering line, which points over to the tower 
of the Hotel Margaret, in Brooklyn, by which vessels find a 
course into the Brooklyn Navy Yard; and in order to bring in a 
capital ship to the navy yard now it is necessary that they come 
in at the height of the tide, and they have to steer a course 
which is equivalent to the letter S in order to get up to that 
point without going on that reef. The injury to a vessel by 
striking that reef would result in greater damage than the cost 
of its removal. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it the plan to cut off that angle? 

Mr. HULBERT. The plan is to deepen the channel at that 
point, where there is now at the outside of the reef 26 feet and 
inside the reef 19 feet. It is to cut it down to 40 feet outside 
and 35 feet inside. 

Mr. MADDEN. Up above is what I am talking about. where 
that right angle comes at the point of the river—is it to cut right 
across there? ' 

Mr. HULBERT. No; they can pass through there. Here is 
the navy yard [indicating]. The only thing needed to be done 
is to remove this reef [indicating Diamond Reef] so vessels com- 
ing across from Governors Island can go straight up the channel. 
Later on, in my judgment and in the judgment of officers of the 
Navy, and especially those who have navigated vessels out of this 
channel, it will be necessary to dredge out Buttermilk Channel, 
which affords a more direct route to the navy yard. The channel 
north of Governors Island is more important now, because it not 
only serves the corivenience of the Navy, but takes care of the 
commerce that passes at that point. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question for information? 

Mr. HULBERT. Les. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is Diamond Reef of recent 
formation? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; it is a rock formation. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And if taken away it is likely 
to stay away? ’ 
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Mr. HULBERT. Yes. I might add that the total cost of 
maintenance of the present East River Channel has been about 
5100. * 2 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is not very wide, is it? 

Mr. HULBERT. I should say it is—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not mean in length from 
New York. The width that has to be cut through. 

Mr. HULBERT. I should say the channel is 1,000 feet wide 
and this reef obstructs about half of the channel. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. What is the depth of Butter- 
milk Channel at the present time? 

Mr. HULBERT. About 30 feet. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is it easily deepened? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes; it has a mud surface probably cover- 
ing a rocky bottom. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman stated it was 
about 40 feet through the East River. Does the gentleman 
mean all the way through Hell Gate or up to Hell Gate? 

Mr. HULBERT. I said 40 feet now through the East River, 
except at Diamond Reef and Hell Gate. I had not reached Hell 
Gate yet, but if the gentleman will have a little patience I 
shall take him there in a moment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman gets to 
Hell Gate will he answer this question? To what extent has 
the building of this new railroad across Wards Island relieved 
commerce and the shipping in the channels of these rivers? 

Mr. HULBERT. I do not know that the results as yet indi- 
cate what relief, if any, is going to be afforded. 

Mr. TILSON. I understood it was the plan of this Hell 
Gate Bridge to bring over cars here to Long Island, and then 
at about the southern shore of Long Island to make a short 
ferriage across instead of having to use the East River. 

Mr. HULBERT. That is probably the purpose the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co, had, and in a moment I will show the gen- 
tleman where the commerce of the city of New York by the 
improvement of Hell Gate will far offset that by providing 
additional dock facilities which are most urgent at this time. 
Mr. TILSON. It is too much Growded, the shipping front is 
much congested, and anything to relieve the congestion of East 
River will be a great thing. 

Mr. GILLETT. If Buttermilk Channel is dredged, would 
the commerce going through there go straight up the East 
River 

Mr. HULBERT. All that used that channel would, of course. 

Mr. GILLETT. I simply inferred from what the gentleman 
has just said that that would be naturally the straight course. 

Mr. HULBERT. The Buttermilk Channel is the straight 
course for vessels intending to go to the navy yard. But it is 
narrower than the Battery Channel and will have to be 
dredged out. 

Mr. PLATT. Which should be dredged out first, Buttermilk 
Channel or the East River? 

Mr. HULBERT. I think the reef should be done first, now. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman point out the relations of 
these rivers—— 

Mr. HULBERT. Let me say further, in answer to the gen- 
tleman, if we attempt to dredge Buttermilk Channel at this 
time I am afraid we will have to tie up the traffic passing 
through there now and send it over through Governors Island; 
but if we undertake to remove Diamond Reef it will not inter- 
fere with the commerce of Buttermilk Channel and will not 
interfere so much with the commerce between Governors Island 
and the Battery. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Why could not Buttermilk 
Channel be dredged by pump dredges that do not interfere 
with commerce much? 

Mr. HULBERT. I do not know whether it could or not. 
That involves the question of the disposal of the material taken 
out. 

The gentleman has asked where Coenties Reef is. I will see 
if I can point it out here. It is right at this point [indicating]. 
There is a tunnel which has recently been constructed by the 
city of New York under the river at that point. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Just above the Brooklyn 
Bridge? 

Mr. HULBERT. No, below. And in that connection I wish to 
remark that when this matter of authorizing the deepening of 
the channel at that point was up in the House in 1914, I think 
it was, it was suggested then that it was necessary to make an 
exception in the passage of the resolution under consideration 
and authorize the deepening of the river at that particular 
point to 40 feet, but as the engineers at that time had only 
recommended the prosecution of the general depth through the 
river to 85 feet Congress authorized the city of New York to 
carry the depth the additional 5 feet—that.is, to 40 feet—at 


the expense of the city of New York. It is pretty nearly fin- 
ished. Now, we are coming along with a proposition to make 
a 40-foot channel the whole length of the East River. 

As I have said, the removal of the Diamond Reef to a depth 
of 40 feet will give a channel of the least depth of 40 feet all 
the way from a point where the Hudson River enters into New 
York Bay, up the East River, past the navy yard, up the West 
Channel, past Blackwells Island, which is here, and continues 
here [indicating] until you get to Hell Gate, which begins at 
this point—about Ninety-first Street—and there is the Harlem 
River [indicating] flowing down from the Hudson River and 
emptying into the East River at Hell Gate. 

Now, it will be observed that there is a projection on the 
Long Island shore into the East River at Hell Gate, known as 
Astoria, the existence of which is largely responsible for the 
current difficulties at that place. The depth of water approach- 
ing Hell Gate runs from 53 feet up to 68 feet, 83 feet, 111 feet, 
119 feet, 122 feet, and then graduates down until it reaches 26 
feet, which is the depth provided for in the project of 1868, 
and which is the depth that was secured at that point by Gen. 
Newton when he blasted out Hell Gate in 1885. 

It is also to be noted that at this point in the river there is a 
bend. ‘The battle cruisers under construction now, I believe, 
will have a length of 850 feet. Navigating officers of the Navy 
tell me they will be unable even with the 40-foot channel to 
negotiate that bend in the river unless the projection at Astoria 
and the point of Wards Island, known as Negro Point, are taken 
off. That would straighten out the.river in that section. And 
from there north until you get to Throggs Neck, which is the 
entrance ta Long Island Sound, we have varying depths from 
60 feet to 160 feet. Now, we simply submit the proposition to 
you as a reasonable one that if the Government proposes to 
improve the channel off the Battery to a depth of 40 feet in 
order to provide a ready means of ingress to and egress from 
the navy yard for the capital ships of the Navy, with a water- 
way which is 40 feet in minimum depth for at least 15 of its 
16 miles of length, we ought to at the same time authorize a 
provision in this bill for the deepening of the channel to 40 
feet at Hell Gate, because by the deepening of the channel at 
that point you thereby provide a double entrance to and a 
double exit from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, so that the battle- 
ships can come in by way of Long Island Sound just as well as 
through Sandy Hook, so that, as the speaker has repeatedly 
pointed out, such an improvement would convert the East 
River into a marine trench equal to, if not greater than, the 
Kiel Canal in strategic importance. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I want to ask, how great a 
distance there is at Hell Gate where it is less than 35 feet deep? 
Can we take a battleship through now? 

Mr. HULBERT. Oh, no. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It goes down to 30 feet and 
near that? 

Mr. HULBERT. It goes down to 26 feet. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. How long would it take to 
make that 35 feet deep? 

Mr. HULBERT. Three years, I suppose. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And how much would it cost? 

Mr. HULBERT. It would cost about $2,500,000. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And to get it 40 feet deep, how 
much would it cost? It ought to be that deep, you know. 

Mr. HULBERT. To get it 40 feet deep, I suppose it would 
cost—the chairman gave the figures, and I think he said about 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 more. That, of course, is an estimate. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And take more time? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it would cost much more to take out 
the material under water. 

Mr. HULBERT. Of course. This is what I want to say: 
This House, in the last river and harbor bill which passed and 
became a law, provided for a 35-foot depth over Diamond Reef, 
and appropriated $200,000 for that purpose, and authorized a 
continuing contract for $500,000 more in order to prosecute that 
Work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN.. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to his coHeague? 

Mr. HULBERT. I hope the gentleman will pardon me just a 
moment. Now, the engineers have not proceeded with that im- 
provement, because in the meantime the Navy Department in- 
formed the War Department that they needed a depth of 40 
feet instead of a depth of 35 feet at Diamond Reef, in order to. 
get the capital ships of the Navy in and out of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. The War Department stated that the reason why 
they did not go on with the 35-foot authorization was because 
they could save a good deal of money if they could let a con- 
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-tract for a 40-foot depth instead of a contract first for a 35- 
foot depth and then a second contract for 40 feet; in other 
words, to do it under one contract instead of under two. 
My contention is that if that is true in regard to the prosecu- 
tion of the work at Diamond Reef, then it is much more true 
with regard to the prosecution of the work at Hell Gate, be- 
cause the velocity of the current and the narrowness of the 
channel and the congestion of commerce at Hell Gate make 
the work there so much more difficult and will hamper to such 
an extent the commerce of New York Harbor that it is better 
to let the work out under one contract and get it over and done 
with as soon as possible. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any provision in this bill for the 
Improvement of Hell Gate? 

Mr. HULBERT. There is a provision in this bill for a 35- 
foot channel through Hell Gate; and upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Navy and the recommendation of the 
Secretary of War the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
since this bill was reported unanimously authorized an amend- 
ment to this bill to include a 40-foot channel through Hell Gate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York if he knows whether all the property on both sides of this 
channel is owned by private persons? 

Mr. HULBERT. It is not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whom is it owned by? 

Mr. HULBERT. About 50 per cent of it is owned by the city 
of New York. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much is owned by private Individuals? 

Mr. HULBERT. All this down here [indicating] is owned by 
the city of New York. I think one pier is now in 3 of 
being transferred to the city. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not furnish the answer 
to the question that I really propounded. What I would like 
to know is, What is the distance of the dock frontage when the 
improvement is made, or now, that is owned l by private indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman mean the dock front- 
age fronting upon the portion of the river to be improved? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; or on any portion of the river. 

Mr. HULBERT. The city of New York owns 67.8 per cent of 
the water frontage of the Borough of Manhattan on the Harlem, 
Hudson, and East Rivers, and 30 per cent of the total con- 
structed water frontage in all of the five boroughs. Moreover, 
it is the policy of the department of docks and ferries to 
gradually acquire the private interests of the water front, with 
the result that private holdings are being reduced, and if the 
Federal Government will indicate to us what its policy will be 
in future I have no doubt the city of New York will take proper 
proceedings to acquire the water frontage privately owned as the 
occasion may require the necessity for its development. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question arises, Of what advantage will 
it be, in respect to the increase in the price of the dockage 
owned by private individuals, to improve this channel as sug- 
gested? 

Mr. HULBERT. Well, for a through channel it will not 
make any difference. But I am coming to a point where it will 
make a difference. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are these people expected to make some con- 
tribution to the cost that is going to add materially to the value 
of their holdings? 

Mr. HULBERT. I do not know of any improvements that 
we get through in New York that we do not contribute to the 
cost. 


Mr. MADDEN. I am not talking about the city of New 
York. I am talking about individuals. 

Mr. HULBERT. Individuals will not be called upon to con- 
tribute to the cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that if an expenditure of money out of 
the Treasury of the United States is made, and it increases the 
value of property owned by private individuals three or four 
times what if is worth now, there will be no contribution on 
their part to the improvement? 

Mr. HULBERT. This improvement is for a through channel 
at this point, and primarily it is intended for the purpose of 
making it possible for the ships of the Navy to get in and out, 
freely, of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Mr. MADDEN. Aside from that, that would hardly be a 
Sood reason for spending so much money as this. There is, I 
presume, or. there is thought to be, a large amount of com- 
mercial business transacted on the river between the point to 
be improved and the docks at which this business lands, and 
which is owned by private individuals, where they are per- 


mitted to make any charge they think proper to any ship that 
may land. 

Mr. HULBERT» The gentleman is mistaken. 

The gentleman does not mean to convey the impression that 
these docks are going to be benefited immediately by that par- 
ticular improvement? You are providing now for a 40-foot 
channel through the East River, and there is not a deep-draft 
vessel that will go through that channel which can get up to 
those docks. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say in the 
course of his remarks that this would add materially to the 
tonnage that would go through this channel; that some time 
since—I do not know how many years ago—the total tonnage 
was valued at $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. HULBERT. In 1914. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that now the tonnage is valued at 
$4,000,000,000. 

Mr. HULBERT. In 1915. 

Mr. MADDEN. There must be some commercial transactions 
along there if the value of the tonnage amounts to that much 
money. 

Mr. HULBERT. That is traffic of a national character, 
which benefits the gentleman's city and every other section of 
the country as much as it benefits mine. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then this channel ought not to be credited 
with the tonnage that the gentleman talks about, because it is 
not unloaded on the channel. 

Mr. HULBERT. The channel has to be there, or they would 
not be able to get this tonnage through. 

Mr. MADDEN. They come through the North River with 
most of the tonnage that goes across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. HULBERT. The East River accommodates both trans- 
Atlantic and coastwise trade. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. LONERGAN. As a matter of fact, the improvement 
whieh the gentleman so ably advocates is looked upon by the 
authorities and the War and Navy Departments as a national 
necessity, is it not? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes, and by the press of the country, 
recognized as such all over the United States, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. HULBERT. I will try to complete what I have to say. 

It has been stated by a well-recognized naval authority that 
eight first-class warships of a foreign power could stand off 
Sandy Hook and maintain a successful blockade of New York 
Harbor under existing conditions, but that if the Hell Gate 
obstructions were removed, for less than the cost of a single 
battleship, thus giving our fleet access to Long Island Sound, 
which has been pronounced by competent authority to be the 
greatest naval rendezvous in the world, it would require eight 
times as many enemy vessels, or 64 warships, to maintain an 
effective blockade of New York Harbor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is an answer to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HULBERT, Therefore it is proposed by the insertion of 
seven words, “and through East River and Hell Gate,” to 
authorize a channel with a minimum depth of 40 feet through- 
out the entire length of the river. 

This has been presented to the President of the United States 
as Commander in Chief of its military and naval forces, and 
was referred to and is approved and recommended by the Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy as a war-emergency measure of the 
first magnitude. And I want to say, for the benefit of the 
gentlemen who have doubted his knowledge concerning these 
matters, that when I have talked with the President upon 
this subject, it has been like carrying coals to Newcastle to tell 
him anything about it, because he has shown the most com- 
plete familiarity with the situation, 

The improvement of the East River and Hell Gate has a com- 
mercial significance that is scarcely understood except by those 
ntimately acquainted with the situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman intend—— 

Mr. HULBERT. I can not yield in the time remaining, 

The county of The Bronx, which is one of the five boroughs 
constituting the city of New York, has its greatest water. 
frontage upon the East River and Long Island Sound. From a 
suburb 35 years ago with a population of less than 50,000, it 
has proven to be the fastest growing community in the greater 
city, and has now attained the dignity of a separate political 
subdivision, with a population of over 700,000, surpassed only 
by Manhattan, Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and St. 
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Louis, and if the Borough of The Bronx were an independent 
city it would be the sixth in numerical standing in population. 

It has an extensive and valuable yet undeveloped water front- 
age, for while that frontage has sufficient depth to afford ample 
docking facilities with but little dredging, at slight expense, to 
accommodate the largest ships, It is handicapped alone by the 
fact that they could not secure access through Hell Gate, and 
could only reach their piers by skirting the south shore of Long 
Island to Montauk Point, and thence up Long Island Sound, a 
distance from Sandy Hook of 253 miles. And should such a 
vessel, after having discharged a cargo, be required to proceed 
to any dock on the East River below Hell Gate, or on the 
Hudson River, a distance of not more than 15 miles in any 
event, it would be necessary for that vessel to retrace her 
course 253 miles to Sandy Hook and thence up New York Bay. 

A failure to recognize and rectify these deplorable conditions 
has undoubtedly seriously retarded the growth of the com- 
munity whose development has been eyen so phenomenal as that 
of The Bronx. 

Gentlemen may not be acquainted with the fact that now 
there are stored up in these freight yards in New York City, 
both in The Bronx, on Long Island, and over on the Jersey side, 
a tremendous number of freight cars loaded with merchandise, 
which have been awaiting for weeks the opportunity to be moved 
to the piers and their contents discharged and loaded upon 
waiting vessels, but it has not been possible, because, through 
the lack of docking facilities in New York Harbor, incoming 
ships have been at anchor for from one week to two weeks off 
the Statue of Liberty awaiting pier space at which to load this 
waiting traffic. 

Upon the case presented it is submitted that the Nation is 
entitled to have Congress appropriate all that has been asked 
for in this bill. 

From the inauguration of Washington to that of Wilson the 
Federal Government has expended about $20,000,000 upon the 
improvement of New York Harbor, which is less than 3 per cent 
of the total amount expended upon all other rivers and harbors 
improvements during that period. 

In 1915 the total customs receipts for the whole United States 
were $209,786,672.21, of which amount $148,536,425.81, or 71.23 
per cent, was collected at the port of New York. 

In 1915 our national exports were valued at $2,431,004,047, of 
which amount $1,785,101,181, or 74.33 per cent, was sent out 
through the port of New York. 

Two-thirds of the water-borne commerce of the city of New 
York is accommodated upon 74 per cent of the total water front- 
age of the Borough of Manhattan. 

Nothing could make more apparent the absolute and most 
urgent need of Federal cooperation for the establishment of addi- 
tional terminal facilities to relieve the greatly congested condi- 
tions which perhaps more than any other one thing is responsible 
for the car shortage, and therefore contributes to the high cost 
of transportation and the high cost of living, which is a burden 
upon your constituents as well as upon mine. 

In 1915 the total internal-revenue receipts for the whole 
United States were $415,681,023.86, of which amount $76,271,908.24, 
or 18.3 per cent, was collected in the State of New York, where 
we have less than 10 per cent of the population of the United 
States. 

In 1915 the total corporation income tax receipts for the 
whole United States were $39,144,531L71, of which amount 
$10,221,206.65, or 26.8 per cent, was collected in the State of 
New York. 

In 1915 the total individual income tax receipts for the 
whole United States were $41,046,162.09, of which amount 
$17,417,537.60, or 42.43 per cent, was paid by less than 10 per cent 
of the total population of the United States and collected in the 
State of New York. 

This Congress staggered not the Nation but the world when on 
April 14, 1917, it authorized a bond issue of $7,000,000,000 to 
carry on the war with the German Empire, but a commerce was 
carried on the Hudson River during the year 1916 equal to that 
amount, and the commerce carried upon the East River during 
the year 1916 was more than one-half of that amount, and the 
commerce carried upon the Harlem River during the same period 
was approximately one-third of that amount. ? 

I shall not continue upon the course followed by my committee 
Jast August and take you through the Kill von Kull and Staten 
Island Sound, having a commerce of $542,432,503, which are ably 
looked after by my colleagues on the committee, the gentlemen 
from New Jersey, Mr. Scutty and Mr. DRUKKER; nor across 
the bay to Coney Island Channel and Jamaica Bay, having n 
commerce of more than $5,000,000; nor through Bay Ridge and 
Red Hook Channels, having a commerce of $408,459,300, to the 


Bush Terminal; nor to Newton Creek, an arm of the East River, 


opposite Thirty-fourth Street, and having a commerce of 
$150,000,000; nor to Flushing Bay and any of the other tribu- 
taries of the East River, for none of which are we askjng any 
appropriation in this bill. We have only presented those which 
are urgent, crying necessities. 

Will you heed the appeal made for them and enable us, as the 
President has declared our supreme duty to be, te continue to 
build up our commerce through unabated activity, or will you 
strangle our hopes and throttle our necessities in the hour of 
our greatest trial, when the burden of furnishing men and money 
and all of the sinews of war is placed upon the people of the 
Empire State? [Applause.] i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much opposed 
to the passage of a river and harbor bill at this session of Con- 


Mr. Chairman, I make the same re- 


In the first place, we are engaged in war and shall need 
every cent possible to pay the expenses of this war. We asa 
Nation should economize, and this Congress must economize 
in the expenditure of the people’s money. 

This bill can not be justified on the grounds of military neces- 
sity, because there is now over $30,000,000 available for the 
maintenance and improvement of certain projects. 

If the Navy Department requested Congress to appropriate 
a certain sum, however much, to improve a certain harbor or 
river, claiming it was necessary, Congress would do so at once, 
If this bill is enacted at this session there is no probability that 
any of the work to be done could be completed in time to be of 
use in this war. 

This extra session was called to enact national defense legis- 
lation, as I am informed. This bill ean not be placed in that 
class, 

There are other reasons why this bill should not be passed; 
take the Army officers who are used as engineers, they will be 
needed tô officer the Army now being organized. 

We should not call upon the people of this country to prac- 
tice economy and not do it ourselves. 

Other reasons exist why this bill should not be enacted; it 
is a very bad time to make contracts; labor is going to be 
taken away and used in the organization of the Army. 

Boats will be used in transporting war materials, and sol- 
diers, and will be otherwise used in the national defense. 
There are millions available now that can be diverted for such 
purposes as are necessary in this crisis. 

Let this country devote its time exclusively to the proper 
management of this war, conserving the national resources, and 
protecting our rights upon the sea. 

The trouble is we do not appreciate the serious situation that 
confronts this country. 

At this time the central powers seem to be holding their 
own against France and Great Britain, and with Russin out 
of this war the United States faces a great responsibility and 
may not only have to finance the war but fight it. 

We may be engaged in a struggle for our national existence, 
I hope peace may come soon but I fear we are going to have to 
spend billions of dollars and place millions of men under arms, 

Anyway, we should prepare for the worst and begin to 
economize in the expenditure of public money, and one of the 
ways of doing it is to defeat this bill. 

I shall stand by economy in all expenditures of public money, 
especially now we are engaged in war. 

We must practice economy here if we expect the country to 
stand behind us. We are placing great burdens upon the people 
now in the form of taxation, we are conscripting men, we are 
taxing every thing almost that is in sight, so let us show. our 
patriotism by practicing economy here in Congress. 

The people of this country will demand it. 

Mr. SMALL. Can we have one more speech to-night? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Well, it is Friday night and we all have a 
lot of office work to do before we go home, and I hope the gentle- 
man will move to ae 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for work on rivers and 
harbors and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 11. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Goyernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL, 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

- H. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution to permit the Secretary of War 
to erect temporary buildings in the Smithsonian Grounds. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Srevenson, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absence indefinitely, on account of important business. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I asked leave to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Rxconb on the emergency 
deficiency bill. I find no mention of it in the Recorp. I renew 
that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m, to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 


June 9, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of channel to the Back Bay of Biloxi, Miss. (H. Doc. 
No. 176) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

2, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Les Cheneaux Channels, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 
177); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 


MOTIONS TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEES, 


Under clause 4 of Rule XXVII, motions to discharge com- 
mittees were filed as follows: 

By Mr. HULBERT: To discharge the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
109) to appropriate $600,000 for the improvement of the North 
or Hudson River, N. Y., with a view to securing an increase in 


depth to 40 feet and suitable widths in the North or Hudson 
River Channel from deep water in the upper bay as far north 
as Spuyten Duyvil. 

Also, to discharge the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 8805 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2003) for the im- 
provement of the East River, N. 


V., including Hell Gate, 


Diamond Reef, and Buttermilk Channels, that will best pro- 
vide adequate facilities for operations of the fleet for defense 
of New York Harbor. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 4910) to authorize 
the establishment of town sites on the Fort Hall Reservation, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 4911) to prevent 
the concealing, secreting, destroying, or negligently allowing to 
spoil food or foodstuffs in the United States during the time 
of war; to the Committee on Agriculture. 2 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 4912) to authorize 
the construction of a building for the use of the Treasury De- 
partment; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4913) to provide for stock- 
watering privileges on certain unallotted lands on the Flat- 
head Indian Reseryation, Mont.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 5 
By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 4914) providing for the 
counting of service in the Army or Navy of the United States 
as equivalent to residence and cultivation upon homestead en- 
tries, and, in the event of the soldier’s death 'n such service, pro- 
viding for the issuance of patent for such land to his widow 
or minor children; to the Committee on the Publice Lands. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 4915) for the relief of 
Grant County, Luna County, and the town of Silver City, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 4916) for the relief of the 
Indians on Fort Peck Reservation in Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 96) asking the President 
for certain information if not incompatible with the public inter- 
est; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: Resolution (H. Res. 97) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to pay to Joseph S. McCoy the sum of $125 
for services rendered the Ways and Means Committee; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SWEET: Resolution (H. Res. 98) relative to the 
aims, purposes, and policies in the conduct of the war between 
the United States and the Imperial Government of Germany; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 4917) granting 
an increase of pension to John M. Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 4918) granting an increase of 
pension to George Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4919) granting a pension to Peter G. 
Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 4920) granting an increase of 
pension to John Luke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 4921) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel Maloy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 4922) for the relief of the 
widow of Edward Kelly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEHOE: A bill (H. R. 4923) to relieve the estate of 
Thomas H. Hall, deceased, late postmaster at Panacea, Fla., 
and the bondsmen of said Thomas H. Hall, of the payment of 
money alleged to have been misappropriated by a clerk in said 
office; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 4924) granting an increase of 
pension to Franklin J. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R, 4925) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew J. Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4926) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Bean; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bili (H. R. 4927) for the relief of Thomas 
W. Wade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4928) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret R. Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 4929) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas R. Henthorn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A Dill (H. R. 4930) granting a pension 
to Mary F. Church; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 4931) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Garvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4982) granting a pension to Rosella MaGee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4933) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Hogan ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4934) granting a pension to William E. 
Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4935} for the relief of Tennis W. Wade; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4936) for the relief of Anthony Schnell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4937) for the relief of Henry C. Romaine; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4938) for the relief of Charles H. Palmer; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4939) for the relief of Martin W. Jorale- 
mon, alias Martin Whitbeck; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4940) for the relief of John J. Dooley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4941) for the relief of Michael H. Feeley ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4942) for the relief of James Birney, alias 
James Brady; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 4943) granting an increase 
of pension to Ananias Wonders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 4944) for 
the relief of G. A. Lieber; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Declaration of Washington 

Chamber of Commerce, favoring whatever food control is essen- 
tial to meet the exigencies created by the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), declaration of the New York yearly meet- 
ings of the Religious Society of Friends, commending Congress 
for exempting from military service the members of the society ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

Also, petition of citizens of Atlanta, Tex., favoring prohibi- 
tion as war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petition of citizens of Kenmore, Ohio, 
favoring measures to prohibit food speculation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the Puritan Association, Congregational 
Churehes of Ohio, citizens of Peninsula, sundry citizens of 
Ravenna, and citizens of Seville, all in the State of Ohio, favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of students at the 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., asking that Congress 
do not increase rates of postage on second-class mail matter; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Milton Junction, Wis., favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of students of the State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of Racine, Wis., favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of Salem, Wis., favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Also, petition of C. P. Lurvey and other residents of Dous- 
man, Wis., urging the enactment of legislation to prevent the 
converting of cereals and other food products into intoxicants 
during the war; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Brooklyn Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities, asking exemption from Federal 
taxation of religious, educational, and philanthropic bequests; 
to the Committee on Ways anc Means. 

Also, petition of the Society of the Friends of Russian Free- 
dom, indorsing Mr. Goopwix's resolution of greeting to the 
people of Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Utica (N. Y.) Typographical Union, No. 62, 
opposed to the increase in postage rates on second-class matter; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, against any 
kind of prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Attica. Iowa, favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of ‘citizens of Noble, III., against 
rere aaa of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ary. 

images petition of citizens of Rose Hill, III., against the Hard- 

wick amendment to Federal reserve act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FULLER of Minois: Petition of igt citizens of 
Durand, III., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of committee of New York citizens, relative to 
exempting from Federal taxation educational, religious, and 
philanthropic bequests; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Retail Hardware Association, 
against Hardwick amendment to Federal reserve act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and 

Also, petition of Hon. Arthur Capper, governor of Kansas, 
against increase of second-class postage rates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN; Petition of Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, 
Mass., relative to changes suggested for the war-revenue bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GANDY: Petition of numerous citizens of Drayer, 
S. Dak., favoring the prohibition of the liquor business as a war 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULD: Petitions of E. G. Soper, district superin- 
tendent of schools, Ontario County; Rev. Edward Jarvis, pastor 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Manchester; Wall Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Auburn; residents of Chapin; men of Wil- 
UHamson and ladies of Williamson Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Williamson; residents of Fleming, Cayuga County; residents 
of Waterloo; residents of Gorham and Stanley ; Lakemont Chris- 
tian Church, Lakemont; Seneca County Sunday School Assovia- 
tion, Seneca Falls; residents of Red Creek; residents of Canan- 
daigua; residents of Union Springs; residents of Allens Hill; 
residents of Potter; Richard Eccles Co., Auburn; various farni- 
ers of Ontario County; Scoon Bible Class, North Presbyterian 
Church, Geneva; Bowen Manufacturing Co., Auburn; Lyons 
Civic Club, Lyons; Board of Education, Newark; farmers of 
Moravia and vicinity, Moravia; Lakeview Grange No. 1261, 
Ovid; Keuka College Baptist Chureh, Keuka Park; residents of 
Naples; and Yates County Sunday School Association, Penn 
Yan, all in the State of New York, favoring national prohibition 
during the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Presbyterian Chureh, King Ferry; 
Eureka Grange, No. 46, Lyons; Second Presbyterian Church, 
Genoa ; First Methodist Episcopal Chureh, Weedsport ; Wolcott 
Baptist Chureh, Wolcott; Presbyterian Church, Lyons; Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society, Canandaigua ; Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Wolcott; the Reformed Church. Interlaken; residents 
of Bellona; Congregational Chureh, West Bloomfield ; Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, North Rose; Hallagan-Thompson Co., New- 
ark, all in the State of New York, and the Anti-Saloon Lengue 
of America, Washington, D. C., favoring national prohibition 
during the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Methodist Church, Geneva; residents of 
Interlaken; farmers of Seneca County; president Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva; Bethel Home, Keuka Park; Presbyterian Church, 
Sennett ; residents of North Rose; residents of Savannah; Pres- 
byterian Sunday School, Newark; First Baptist Church, Flem- 
ing; Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, representing 1,400 women of Wayne, Ontario, Seneca, 
and Yates Counties; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Geneva; Manchester Grange, Manchester; Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Lyons; Lakemont Grange, No. 1089, Yates 
County; residents of Lakeside; Cayuga County Medical So- 
ciety, Auburn; Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist Episcopal 
Churehes of Waterloo; and residents of North Huron, Resort, 
all in the State of New York, favoring national prohibition dur- 
ing the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Independent Brewing Co., Auburn; Patent 
Cereais Co., Geneva; and various residents of Ontario County 
and of Auburn, al} in the State of New York, protesting against 
the enactment ef national prohibition during the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of committee of New York citi- 
zens, asking exemption frem Federal taxation of religious, edu- 
cational, and philanthropie bequests; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
urging that Senate bill 2133, to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the establishment of a bureau of war-risk insurance 
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in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and 
for other purposes,” be amended so as to provide for the en- 
largement of the advisory board of the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance by the addition of two members representing the ship- 
ping und export interests; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Gov. Arthur Capper, of Kansas, protesting 
against tne increase of rates of postage on second-class matter ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also. memorials of Technical Press Chapel, New York, signed 
oy James J. Mummery, John R. Knowles, Frederick Edgar, 
and S. Messede, opposing an increase in rates on second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means, : 

Also, petition of New York Social Hygiene Society, praying 
that the patents on salvarsan be declared void; to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Heinighe & Smith, stained-glass makers, 
New York, favoring the passage of House bill 4630, to promote 
the marketing and distribution of foods; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petitions of citizens of Custer, Sumas, 
Stanwood, and Bellingham, Wash., and vicinity, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of Campbell, Cal., favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELM: Petition of Christian and Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches of Berea, Ky., favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memoriuls of congrega- 
tion of Le Sourd Methodist Episcopal Church, Tacoma, and citi- 
zens of Eatonville and Camas, Wash., favoring national prohi- 
bition ; the the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: Petition of Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Cheraw, Colo., for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Harry J. 
Gordon, of Providence, R. I., favoring daylight-saving plan; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Narragansett, R. I., favoring 
Federal suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Women’s Universalist Missionary Associa- 
tion of Rhode Island, favoring prohibition during the period 
of war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of House 
bill 4363. for the relief of Mary Fessler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Galeton, Pa., favoring woman 
suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Williamsport and Renova, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LENROOT. Petition of sundry citizens of Minocqua 
and Winchester, Wis., favoring the prohibition of the liquor 
business as a war measure, and opposing war tax on same; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of First Baptist Church of Superior, Wis., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of the Young People’s Society 
of the Salem Swedish Mission Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Simon Johnson, secretary, in favor of national prohibition as 
a war measure; fo the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society of the Grace 
Presbyterian Church, E. H. Adams, secretary, Minneapolis, 
Minn., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., favoring food-control legislation as proposed in House 
bill 4630; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 76 citizens of Grand Haven, 
Mich., for the immediate enactment of prohibition of the manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation 
and for the immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors for 
beverage purposes in order to conserve the health, wealth, 
labor, transport facilities, and military efficiency of the people; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Philadelphia Branch Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Miss Emma A. Fowler, of Pittsburgh, Pa., associate secretary, 
urging the passage of a law to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors during the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of sundry church organizations of 
New York, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Insurance Federation of Cali- 
fornia, Insurance Brokers’ Exchange of San Francisco, and 
California State Association of Local Insurance Agents, of San 
Francisco, Cal., protesting against the proposed tax on insurance 
brokers, agents, partnerships, or corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Deep River, 
Iowa, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the Sunday School of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church of Littleton Common, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of Park Spope Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

Also, memorial of Neighborhood Workers’ Association of New 
York, favoring passage of the food-control bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of members of St. Savior’s Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., relative to independence for Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of George E. Lovett, of New York, favoring 
passage of House resolution 73, relative to treatment of our 
shipping and mails by England; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Harry A. Mayers, of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Hirsh & Schofield, of New York, against any 
kind of prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petitions of Methodist 
Episcopal Church and congregation of Lyndonville, members of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Medina, and sundry citizens of 
Gainesville, all in the State of New York, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petitions of sundry residents of Cohoes, 
N. Y., for enactment of law prohibiting manufacture of alcoholic * 
liquors as a measure of food conservation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition ot Methodist Episcopal Church of Green Island, 
N. Y., favoring the prohibition of liquor business as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of Slingerlands, 
N. Y., favoring the prohibition of liquor business as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petitions of citizens of Bushton, Chase, 
Belpre, and Castleton, Kans., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYNDER: Petitions of Baracca Class of the Liberty 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Rome and sundry citi- 
zens of Vernon, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petition of ©. F. and Mary Blair, Liberty 
Center, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war measure ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Memorial of Marion E. Schaller, 
chairman committee on legislation et al., and St. Paul (Minn.) 
Chapter, Navy League of the United States, commending Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from Minnesota who have 
supported legislation tending to render our Navy more powerful 
and efficient in our present emergency, etc.; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Mesa 
County, Colo., urging the enactment of a law prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of liquors as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
` By Mr. TILSON: Petition of people of New Haven and vicin- 
ity, favoring measure to prevent speculation in food products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of First Italian Baptist Church of New Haven, 
Conn., urging prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. i 

Also, petition of German Baptist Church of Meriden, Conn., 
urging prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Atwood, Colo., urging prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Woman's Party of Colorado and 
60 others, favoring woman suffrage amendment; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Otis, Colo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of citizens of Forest Hills, 
Mass., and vicinity, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. VESTAL: Petitions of citizens of Adams County, 
citizens of Monroe, and sundry other citizens of Indiana, favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition signed by Mrs. Helen A. Palmer, 
president, and Carrie E. Johnston, secretary, representing 50 
members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Platte- 
kill, N, Y., urging conservation of food products used in making 
intoxicating beverages, and passage of all war prohibition 
measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 9, 1917, 


(Legislative day of Friday, June 8, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
USE OF RIFLES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is a Senate bill 
on the desk, with certain amendments of the House, which I 
desire to have laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 995) to 
authorize the issue to States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia of rifles and other property for the equipment of 
organizations of home guards, which were, on page 1, line 3. 
after “war,” to insert “during this existing emergency”; on 
page 1, line 5, after “ Territories,” to insert “and the District 
of Columbia”; on page 1, line 8, after “ Columbia,” to insert 
“and such other home guards as may be organized under the 
direction of the governors of the several States and Territories 
and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia or other State 
troops or militia”; and, on page 2, line 7, after “ purposes,” to 
insert “ Provided, That all home guards, State troops and militia 
receiving arms and equipments as herein provided shall have 
the use, in the discretion of the Secretary of War and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, of rifle ranges owned or 
controlled by the United States of America,” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is this a conference report? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is the action of the House of 
Representatives on a bill which has passed the Senate, author- 
izing the Secretary of War, in his discretion and under regula- 
tions which may be prescribed. by him, to furnish certain home 
guards equipments on occasion. The House has made a few 
immaterial amendments to the bill. The bill was originally 
introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe]. I 
think the amendments are immaterial, and I should like to have 
them concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as to all of the amendments, 
except the last one, which was stated, we could follow them, 
knowing generally the contents of the bill; but I should like 
to have the Secretary read the last paragraph of the bill con- 
taining the last proposed amendment which was adopted by the 
House, so that we may see precisely what effect it has. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I must object to the con- 
sideration of this measure if it is to take any time in discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that I 
do not think it will take any time. All I want to know is what 
effect the last amendment which was made by the House to the 
Senate bill has upon the part of the bill to which it refers. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the matter takes time for discussion, 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall not ask that it be considered 
if there is any discussion of the matter at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could have been 
by this time had there been no objection. 
read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: M 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to issue from time to time to the several 
States and Territories for the equipment of such home guards having 
the character of State lice or constabulary as may be organized by 


the several States and Territories and District of Columbia, such rifles 
and ammunition therefor, cartridge belts, haversacks, canteens, in lim- 


disposed of 
The Secretary will 


ited amounts as available supplies will permit, provided that the 
LY——216 


property so issued shall remain the property of the United States and 
shall be receipted for by the governors of the several States and Terri- 
tories and Commissioners of the District of Columbia and accounted 
for by them under such regulations and upon furnishing such bonds or 
security as the tary of War may prescribe, and that any prop- 
erty so issued shall be returned to the United States on demand when 
no longer. needed for the 8 for which issued, or if, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary o ar, an re ie requires the use of the 

roperty for Federal purposes: Provided, That all home guards, State 
troops, and militia receiving arms and equipments as herein provided 
shall have the use, in the discretion of the Secretary of War and under 
such tions as he may prescribe, of rifle ranges owned or con- 
trolled by the United States of America. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


SECRETARY OF HAWAII, 
EXECUTIVE BUILDING, 
Honolulu, May 23, 1917. 


The honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith certified copy of house 
concurrent resolution No. 30, which was erste by the Legislature of 
the apes of 5 regular session of 1917. 

yours, very tru 
x S C. P. IAUKBA, 
Secretary of Hawaii. 


Concurrent resolution, 


Whereas the increased cost of living not only warrants but in some 
cases practically requires an increase in the compensation of many 
of the officers and employees of the Territory of Hawaii, the need 
for which has been recognized by the legislature of the Territory for 
the year 1917 with regard to many of the officers and employees 
drawing their compensation from the Territorial funds; and 

Whereas certain of the officers of the Territory receive their compen- 
sation from the Federal Government, and their salaries can only be 
fixed by the Congress of the United States, no adjustment of whose 
salaries has been made since the year 1910, by the act approved May 
27, 1910: Therefore be it 


Resolved the House of Representatives 90 the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawati (the Senate concu g). That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, respectfully request by appro- 


priate legislation to increase the compensation of the governor, the 
secretary of the Territory, the chief justice and associate Justices of the 
supreme court of the Territory, the Judges of the circuit courts, and the 
secretary to the governor; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of the Territory to the President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Delegate to the Congress from Hawail. 


Tun HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, May 2, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was finally adopted 
in the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on May 2, 
i, s H. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
Epwarp Woopwarp, 
Olerk House of Representatives. 


THE SENATE or THe TERRITORY or HAWAI, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, May 2, 1917. 


We hereby certify that the fore; ing resolution was pany adopted 
in the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on May 2, A. D. 1917. 
Cuas, T. CHILLINGWORTH, 


President of the Senate. 

O. P. Soares, 

Clerk of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a concurrent 

resolution of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, which 

will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 

THE NINTH LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY or HAWAI, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
- Honolulu, Hawaii, May 2, 1917. 
The honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to forward you herewith certified copy of 
house concurrent resolution 13, which was adopted by the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Very respectfully, EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Olerk House of Representatives. 

è Concurrent resolution. 

Whereas large areas of land, both public and private, adapted to the 
growth of rice and other products, are now 1 idle and unim- 
proved, owing to the shortage of labor adaptable to the cultivation 
of such idle lands; and 

Whereas the improvement and cultivation of such lands would add 
2 to the food product of the Territory, and likewise to the 
taxable valuation of the lands of the Territory; and 
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Whereas the lands thus remaining idle and unimproved would -become 
cultivated and 8 in the event a limited number of Chinese 
laborers were admitted into the Territory of Hawaii for the purpose 

of doing agricultural labor; and 

Whereas conditions in the Territory of Hawaii are so different from 
those on the mainland that objections urged on the mainland to 
ts 3 2 Chinese laborers do not apply within the Territory 
of Hawaii; an e 


Whereas the admission of a limited number of Chinese laborers into 


the Territory of Hawali would not bring such laborers in contact 
RAT skilled labor either here or on the mainland: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii, 
regular session of 1917 (the Senate concu » That the Congress of 
the United 8 it = pat ae Aed with = treaties 
or agreemen oreign countries, is hereby ues! and respect- 
fully petitioned to pass legislation by which a Limited number of Chi- 
borers may be admitted into the Territory of Hawaii, with 
proper restriction preventing: such laborers from proceedin. 
mainiand of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and the Delegate to Congress from Hawall. 


— 


Tun HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OPF HAWAIIL, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, May 2, 1917, 
We hereby certify that the 2338 resolution was finally adopted 
vy Pe Bronse of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on May 2, 


nese 
g to the 


H. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
Epwarp Woopwarp, 
Olerk House of Representatives. 


Tue SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawai, May 1, 1917. 

We hereby certify that the fore Lo resolution was finally adopted 

in the Senate of the Territory of Hawali on May 1, A. D. 1917. 
Cuas. T. CHILLINGWorRTH, 
President of the Senate, 
O. P. Soares, 
f. Clerk of the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Salem, Mass., praying for the exemption of bequests, 
legacies, devises, and gifts to educational, philanthropic, and 
religious institutions maintained exclusively for public pur- 
poses, etc., from taxation, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Union Star, 
Mo., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Iowa State Sunday School 
Association and the Drexel Biddle Adult Bible Classes of the 
District of Columbia, praying for the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of foodstuffs into intoxicating liquor, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Washington (D. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for Government control of 
food, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ings of the Religious Society of Friends, expressing apprecia- 
tion of their exemption from military service, their recog- 
nition of the responsibility to see that no improper use is made 
of such exemption, and offering their services for any construc- 
tive work which they may be able to perform, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of Silver Bow Trades and 
Labor Council of Butte, Mont., praying for the raising of revenue 
for the war expenses by increased income taxes, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Montana, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the Brotherhood of the 
North Congregational Church of St. Johnsbury, Vt., praying 
for the prohibition of the manufacture of foodstuffs into intoxi- 
cating liquor, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kiowa, Kansas City, Coats, Fall River, Burdett, Caldwell, and 
Great Bend, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the prohi- 
bition of the manufacture of foodstuffs into intoxicating liquor, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. . 

WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to f 


defray war expenses, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


“ CONSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF THE LAWS OF WAR.” 

Mr. F Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
referred to the Committee on Printing an article entitled “ Con- 
stitutional sources of the laws of war,” which seems to be a 
very careful study by Horace L. B. Atkisson, of the District bar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action 
will be taken. : 

AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Norris Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gronna Overman Smith, Mich. 
Beckham James Owen Smith, 8. C, 
Brady Johnson, Cal. P. Smoot 
Brandegee ones, N. Mex e: Sterling 
Broussard Jones, Was Poindexter Stone 
Calder ellogg Thomas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Culberson ing Townsend 

s Kirby Robinson Trammell 
Curtis Knox Saulsbury Underwood 
Dillingham McKellar Vardaman 
Fletcher McNary Sheppard Wadsworth 
France Martin e Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Nelson Shields Watson 
Gallinger New Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gerry Newlands Smith, Ga. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Hens! is detained from the Senate on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] and the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr: Gerry] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatsH in the chair). 
Sixty-seven Senators have answered to the roll call. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, as to the bill regarding 
priorities in transportation, I hoped yesterday that the reading 
of the report and the full supplementary matter accompanying 
it would so convince the Senate of the wisdom and desirability 
of this bill that, without much discussion, it would pass. There- 
fore I abstained from the usual opening statement regarding 
the bill. I find, however, that differences have arisen as to 
section 1 regarding the labor question, and as to section 2 re- 
garding the imposition of great and important duties upon an 
already overburdened President. So I have concluded to make 
as brief a statement as possible of the origin, aims, and pur- 
poses of this bill, and I shall ask that I be allowed to proceed 
without interruption. At the end of my remarks I will be glad 
to respond to any questions which may be asked. ~ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. At the time of the recess last even- 
ing I had the floor in the midst of a discussion of this bill. I 
realize the justice of the request of the Senator from Nevada, 
and I do not insist upon my right to the floor; but I ask for 
myself that the continuation of my remarks when I obtain the 
floor shall be considered a part of my speech of yesterday, and 
not be treated as two speeches, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand the chairman of the 
committee agrees that that course shall be pursued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be taken. It is so ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand the Senator from Missouri 
desires to rise to a question of personal privilege, which he says 
will take only a short time, and I yield temporarily. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, let us have a little order in the 
Chamber. ~ 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope that the representative of 
the Washington Post is in the gallery, because I am going to 
ask him to correct in to-morrow morning’s issue a misstatement 
made in this morning’s issue of that paper. 

Mr. President, on yesterday a discussion occurred between the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewts], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Harpe], and myself. I have not the slightest desire to reopen 
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that discussion, but during its course the Senator from Ohio 
seemed to refer for his authority for certain statements he had 
made to alleged statements made by the Senator from Illinois 
and myself in an executive session of the Senate. In replying 
to the Senator from Ohio I took occasion expressly to state that 
no such statements had ever been made by the Senator from 
Illinois or myself in executive session. Thereupon the Senator 
from Ohio very plainly stated that he had not meant so to 
charge. Accordingly, so far as the incident was conce.ned, it 
was closed on the floor of the Senate with a complete under- 
standing that nothing that the Senator from Ohio had said 
was to be understood as based upon the remarks of the Senator 
from Illinois or myself made in executive session. 

Notwithstanding that very clear understanding had here on 
the floor of the Senate, all of which will be disclosed by the 
printed record, the Washington Post article contains this lan- 
guage: 

Replying to Senator Rxxp's challenge to give the facts Senator 
Harpino said: 

“I could, if I had the record of a recent secret session, in which 
there were the most notable speakers.” 

That is immediately followed by this statement in the pa- 
per, not in quotations, and therefore I undertake to say the 
publisher did not intend to inscribe the statement to Senator 
HArpInc: i 

In that session both Senators Reep and Lxwis assailed the practices 
and conduct of the Council of National Defense. 

Then follows a further quotation, or alleged quotation, from 
the Senator from Ohio, as follows: 

I'll not be drawn into the matter further, but it is not a secret to 
say that conditions were disclosed creating the greatest anxiety. I'll 
not be led by heckling to make a sensational statement inclined to dis- 
turb the American tranquillity. 

Mr. President, I have nothing to say with reference to the 
quotations from the Senator from Ohio; but the statement made 
in this article that a secret session of the Senate “ both Senators 
Reep and Lewis assailed the practices and conduct of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense” is absolutely false. On yesterday, in 
the open Senate, I declared a somewhat similar assertion to be 
absolutely false. The declaration was made in the presence 
of the gentlemen of the press gallery, and during the course of 
the remarks they were requested to state fairly to the country 
the fact that the Senator from Ohio had reduced his charge to 
a statement that he meant no more than that the country was 
not adequately prepared for war, and that he had withdrawn any 
statement charging that disclosures in executive session by the 
Senator from Illinois or myself constituted the foundation for 
his charge as originally made. Notwithstanding those state- 
ments this article appears in the Washington Post of this 
morning. 

I have no interest in the matter from the personal standpoint, 
but I have an interest in the truth being stated to the country 
as to what transpires upon the floor of the Senate. I was one 
of the Senators who opposed a press censorship. I hope I shall 
not have occasion to regret my action. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate com- 
meree, as amended, and for other purposes. 


THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE AND ADVISORY COMMISSION, 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senate will recall its 
action with reference to the creation of a Council of National 
Defense and the creation of an advisory commission of the 
council. That council and that commission were authorized 
by an almost unanimous yote of the Senate. 

The Council of National Defense consists of six Cabinet 
members, headed by the Secretary of War. The advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense consists of— 

Daniel Willard (chairman), transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Howard E. Coffin, munitions: and manufacturing, including 
standardization and industrial relations, 

Julius Rosenwald, supplies, including, clothing, and so forth. 

Bernard M. Baruch, raw materials, minerals, and metals, 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, engineering and education. 

Samuel Gompers, labor, including conservation of health and 
welfare of workers. 

Dr. Franklin Martin, medicine and surgery, including general 
sanitation. 

Walter S. Gifford, director of council and advisory commis- 
sion. 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, secretary of council and advisory 
commission. 


- The Council of National Defense has a number of subordinate 
committees appointed by that council, such as the aircraft 
production board, the committee on coal production, the com- 
mittee un shipping, and others, composed of men skilled and ex- 
perlenced in these various industries. The advisory commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense also has a number of 
subordinate committees appointed by that commission, and the 
entire organization of the Council of National Defense and the 
advisory commission, together with the subordinate committees, 
embracing, I should estimate, the names of at least a thousand 
men prominently identified with the activities and industries of 
the country, is presented in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yes- 
terday, beginning on page 3592. It gives in the utmost detail 
the organization and membership of the various committees. 
The aim evidently has been to organize all the various indus- 
tries of the country through the men most experienced in them, 
in order that the Council of National Defense, and through that 
council the President, may have the benefit of the information of 
men who know, and their cooperation in securing the highest 
efficiency of the Government in this great crisis. 

One of the subordinate committees of the advisory commis- 
sion is a railway executive committee, organized at the sugges- 
tion of the Council of National Defense—a voluntary organiza- 
tion, appointed by the corporations controlling over 250,000 
miles of the railroads of the country—consisting of five men, 
with Mr. Willard, the chairman of the committee on transpor- 
tation of the advisory commission, and Mr. Clark, a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, added as ex officio mem- 
bers, these five men being the presidents. of five great railway 
systems of the country, sitting in continuous session in Wash- 
ington, fully authorized to act for all the railroads of the 
country and in cooperation with the Council of National Defense 
and with the President of the United States in securing the 
highest coordination and efficiency of the various railroad sys- 
tems in this war. That committee has been brought into exist- 
ence by the Council of National Defense and it is composed of 
men who stand highest in railway organization and railway 
operation, men who are not at all, as far as I understand, con- 
nected with any of the scandals that have in the past charac- 
terized railroad control and whieh have brought many railroad 
managements under severe public animadversion. yi (i 

That subcommittee, Mr. President, is headed by Fairfax Har- 
rison, president of the Southern Railway system, and included 
in its membership are Hale Holden, president of an important 
railway system; Howard Elliott, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Southern Pacifie Co. : 

The Council of National Defense has been in almost continu- 
ous session for many months. The advisory commission has 
been in almost continuous session. The subordinate committees 
have been holding frequent meetings and have been making 
their recommendations to the advisory commission. But one 
report has been made as yet of the entire operations of the 
Council of National Defense, and that has been made, as the 
law provides, to the President. It is by law made the duty of 
the President to make a report yearly to Congress. I think it 
would have been better, perhaps, if the law had provided that 
the President from time to time should make reports, so that 
Congress could at all times act in cooperation and collabora- 
tion with this council; and I think that if full information had 
been given to Congress from time to time in detail of the opera- 
tions of the Council of National Defense as well as of the 
advisory commission much misapprehension would have been 
saved. I attach no blame to anyone. It is competent at any 
time for Congress, by resolution, to make the inquiry, and we all 
know that the men who are responsible in the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the advisory commission have been so full 
of affairs constantly pressing upon them that it would be hard 
to expect of them any volunteer action that would increase their 
duties and perhaps divert their attention from their duties, 

EMERGENCY TRANSPORTATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Therefore, as the result of the misapprehensions which hava 
been shown on the floor of the Senate since my return from the 
West with reference to the action of the Council of National De- 
fense and the advisory commission, I have taken pains to in- 
quire into the organization and its operations, and I have spread 
out the facts in detail upon the Recorp. I hope the entire or- 
ganization of these two commissions, and something of the 
nature of the work intrusted to them, will receive the attention 
of Senators. 

In addition to this, I have requested Mr. Willard, the chair- 
man of the committee on transportation—a man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in transportation, a man of unexceptionable record, 
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who has raised himself gradually from the position of a track- 
worker upon the railroad through the positions of brakeman 
and engineer and traffic manager, and so forth, up to the posi- 
tion of president of one of the greatest transportation systems 
of the country—to send me a letter stating the necessity for this 
legislation; and I asked him to. accompany his letter with a 
notable speech delivered before the editorial conference by 
Mr. Howard Elliott, who also stands high in the railroad world, 
setting out the nature of the organization of the railroads: and 
the work which they were endeavoring to accomplish. I invite 
the attention of Senators to this letter and to this speech, which 
appear in the report of the committee, as well as in the RECORD 
of June 8. 7 

I have also caused to be inserted in the Record and in the 
report of the committee an article in the Outlook written by 
Mr. Acworth, an Englishman of high authority in railway mat- 
ters, who has been frequently authorized by the House of Com- 
mons to act as an expert in such matters, who has been con- 
nected with the management of one of the great railway systems 
of England, who has appeared before congressional committees 
in this country as an expert in transportation, and from whose 
wide information and vast experience the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce has received great benefit. 

This article shows the process of evolution of the transporta- 
tion control of England; how in 1871, when Germany was en- 
gaged in its war with Franee; and when England feared that the 
war might spread beyond the existing limits, by act of Parlia- 
ment the Government was authorized at any time to take over 
the entire railway system of Great Britain; and how, acting 
under that authority of over 40 years ago, when the present con- 
flict was impending, under an order of the Government and 
under plans which had been in the pigeonholes of the Government 
for years, the entire railway system of the country was taken 
over in a moment and the operation of the reads put under the 
management of the Government. 

You will observe by this article that the Government of Eng- 
land at the start very wisely saved all controversy and all con- 
fusion by practically intrusting the management to a board of 
managers consisting of the presidents of the different railway 
systems, so that the entire staff of the railway systems was left 
intact without disturbance in any form; and the Government 
also; in order to avoid controversies. with the owners of the 
properties and to do entire justice; guaranteed to the security 
holders, the bond and stoek holders of those railroads, a net in- 
come equal to that of the year 1912, thus doing away with all 
anxiety of the security holders regarding the returns made to 
them. ‘The result has been that the Government of England has 
been conducting the entire transportation system of that country 
through the experienced agency of the existing officials without 
disturbance, without controversies with security holders, and in 
such a way as to enable the Government to move all its freight 
practically free of charga, and at the same time to establish 
priorities in transportation that would enable the Government to 
be fully served, even to the neglect of private interests, in order 
to meet the emergency of war. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRIORITIES BILI» 

Mr. President, the question of transportation, of course, be- 
came a most important question with the Council of National 
Defense and the advisory commission. As the result of their 
counsels the President of the United States addressed a com- 
munication to the chairmen of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate, respecttvely, calling their 
attention to this question and making certain suggestions, fol- 
lowing, I presume, the advice of the Council of National De- 
fense and probably that of the advisory commission. There- 

upon a joint subcommittee was immediately selected, consisting 
of Mr. Apvamtson and Mr. Esch, chairman and the leading 
minority: member of the House committee, and the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and the leading 
minority member—the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUmmINs}. 

We considered the question of legislation and shaped a meas- 
ure which was introduced on the same day, both in the other 
House and in the Senate. The Senate measure went to the 
Committee on Interstate and there was considered 
and many suggestions made. Finally it was concluded to refer 
the bill back to the Senator from Iowa and myself for re- 
framing, with a view to the suggestions which had been made. 
We met, carefully framed the measure, and then introduced it 
as a new measure, which was reported by the committee with- 
out dissent. and is the bill now pending before you. 

This measure contains two sections—one relating to obstrue- 
tion. or retarding of trains operating in interstate commerce, 
the other relating to priorities and preferences in transporta- 
tion. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION. 


The labor question came up. before the Senate committee in 
connection. with this question of the blocking or retarding of 
trains. Of course we all know that in the past railway strikes 
have resulted in the retardation and obstruction of trains. mov- 
ing in interstate commerce; but they are not the only possible 
cause of such obstruction or retardation. We can readily un- 
derstand that in the case of war the obstruction and retarda- 
tion can come, and probably will come, from an entirely differ- 
ent source. This section, therefore, was not with a view to 
meeting the strike situation or as.a part of legislation on 
strikes, but simply to provide against any possible obstruction 
in the arteries of the Nation, an obstruction which would 
paralyze its activities at a time when it is necessary that the 
Government and the Nation should exercise without obstruction 
every possible function. 

We concluded, therefore, in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee that we would not take up the labor question. That 
question was discussed at the last session, and was discussed at 
the session before, 

In the session preceding the last, you will all recall that the 
discussion took place and the aetion was taken when the presi- 
dential election was approaching, and that Congress acted only 
upon a part of the program called for by the President—a 
balanced program, in my judgment—which, while yielding to 
humane consideration regarding the eight-hour law, proposed: to 
provide security for the railway systems as well as the public 
by providing a tribunal that would settle disputes between 
capital and labor and would stay strikes whilst the process of 
investigation and determination was going on. Congress acted 
upon only one phase of that legislation. Some of us, myself in- 
eluded, sought at the last session to bring that matter up and 
to have the supplementary legislation enacted. I myself was 
very earnest upon the matter. I am opposed to any legislation 
that will stay the power of these great organizations to tie up 
the railway systems of the country, even by a peaceful strike, 
unless and until we provide a tribunal—a fair tribunal—which 
will settle the differences and disputes between capital and 
labor; and unless we secure such a tribunal—and with refers 
ence to the form and character of that tribunal we have not yet 
been able to agree—I am opposed to any legislation that will 
stay the power of a strike. When that is secured, I am for legis. 
lation which, whilst favoring organizations of laboring men em- 
ployed on railroads, and collective bargaining, will prevent a 
resort to force in order to accomplish what they desire; and 
we all know that in the ultimate a strike means force, and 
that the only thing that compels the yielding of employers: is 
the possibility of force. We are contending as between nations 
that reason should be substituted for force in the settlement of 
international disputes, and it is, of course, the highest wisdom 
that in domestic matters we should insist that all disputes which 
are likely to affeet society at large, shall be settled by tribunals 
organized for that purpose, that the force of society shall be put 
behind those tribunals, and that we shall not permit any force 
save that of the Government itself to be applied in the redress- 
ing of wrongs. 

Therefore whilst I remain firm in my view that it is tha 
dtty of Congress at an early date to substitute reason for 
force in these disputes, to create tribunals for the settlement of 
these disputes, and then to stay and prevent concerted action 
intended to paralyze the public functions of these great public 
utilities. I realize that with these freat and important ques- 
tions relating to the war pressing upon us it is impracticable 
to take up that question; that to do so might now produce dis- 
putes and dissensions, and particularly dissatisfaction among 
the laboring people of the country, who with reason view with 
solicitude and apprehension proposed legislation that is aimed 
at the control of their collective organizations in any form or 
shape. We now have their loyal support in this great move- 
ment. They are cooperating in this Council of National De- 
fense. 

Much as Mr. Gompers may have been criticized in the past for 
what might be regarded as extremity and indiscretion of action, 
certainly no one in this day can withhold praise for the vigorous 
and patriotic action which he has taken with reference to the 
prosecution of this war. He is a member of the advisory com- 


mission, placed at the head of an important committee by the 7 


Council of Defense, actively cooperating with the great men 
of the country—great men in industrial organization—in aiding 
the council and the President in the efficient prosecution of this 
war. Associated with him on this committee are the chiefs of 
‘the railway brotherhoods, men of courage, capacity, and deter- 
mination, men who in other lines of activity would. by reason 
of these qualities have reached distinction. They are cooperat- 
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ing with the advisory commission in the great work of organ- 
izing the industrial forces of the country for the national de- 
fense, and it may be wise therefore to postpone temporarily 
the great social question as to the method of settling industrial 
disputes, concerning which we differ, and apply ourselves with 
unanimity, zeal, and energy to making our country effective in 
the great war which will either saye and secure democracy or 
enthrone autocracy. So that I think it quite unlikely that we 
will proceed tc any labor legislation at this time. 

It was not the intention of the committee that section 1 
should be aimed at the power of strike. It was our opinion 
that it did not affect at all section 6 and section 20 of the 
Clayton Act, which guaranteed and secured the right of organ- 
ization and the right of peaceful strike; but when the bill came 
upon the floor the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] 
took a different view, and presented certain amendments, which 
I think weakened the section; and finally, after a statement to 
him that that section did not affect section 6 and section 20 
of the Clayton Act, he suggested that he would be content if 
a provision were put in that the legislation contemplated did 
not affect sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act. Knowing the 
sentiment of the Interstate Commerce Committee, I assented 
to that change, whereupon the proposed change was objected 
to by certain Members of the Senate, and I found that, instead 
of avoiding a controversy by the concession made to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, we had drifted into a new con- 
troversy. 

There are Members upon this floor who think as I do, that 
we should take action upon this labor question at some time— 
we ought to have done so in the past, and we ought to do so 
as soon as practicable m the future—by creating a tribunal for 
the settlement of these disputes, but they are unwilling to 
put anything in the bill itself that seems to be a concession 
to the idea that no legislation shall be enacted with reference 
to the control of strikes. I beg those Senators to consider the 
situation, and I will ask them not to open up a controversy 
upon this subject. Our purpose simply is to protect the trains 
moving in interstate commerce, to keep the arteries of com- 
merce open. 

This bill makes it a misdemeanor for any one, by physical 
force or threats or intimidation, to obstruct or retard the 
operation of trains in interstate commerce. It is not intended 
to affect the previous legislation of Congress relating to injune- 
tions and strikes, and I see no reason, therefore, why we 
should not put in this section, if it will quiet the mind of 
labor, a declaration to that effect, simply declaring in the sec- 
tion what is now the law and what will be the law even if this 
section is passed. 

I will state, also, in reply to a suggestion made by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone], that the entire bill is shaped so that 
its operation lasts only during the war. I believe, of course, that 
this section regarding obstruction of trains should be a piece of 
permanent legislation, but we do not wish to raise a discussion 
with reference to these questions. All patriotic men will join 
in a movement to give the full powers that are necessary for 
the prosecution of the war, but many are hesitant lest we should 
gradually drift into a dictatorship, and so they are insistent 
that all these powers and these new conditions shall last only 
during the period of the war; and, I think, to avoid discussion 
and contention that, even though we believe many of these 
matters ought to be matters of permanent legislation, we 
should yield to that view. 

LIMITATIONS AS TO PRIORITIES IN SHIPMENTS, 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to section 2 of this bill—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In the beginning of my remarks I asked 
not to be interrupted. I will be glad to yield to the Senator 
and answer any question later on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senate is familiar with 
section 2 of this bill. Opposition is made to it by the two Sen- 
ators from Georgia; the junior Senator [Mr. Harvwicx] being 
absent, the senior Senator [Mr. SMITH], however, being in bar- 
mony with him in his views, I believe, and having expressed 
them yesterday. He expressed a very natural solicitude re- 
garding one-man power. He thinks 1t is unwise to put too much 
of a burden upon the President, for one thing, and he thinks 
it is injudicious to put too much power in the hands of one 
man. He admits the necessity for priorities in transportation, 
but he says that those priorities should be confined to the 
necessities of the Government—priorities in the movement of 
cannon, guns, and munitions, and food supplies, perhaps—but 
that the principle should not be extended to the general com- 
modities and industries of the country, 
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At first glance that would seem a reasonable limitation; and 
I myself was desirous of limiting these powers so as to disturb 
the business of the country as little as possible; but I felt that 
it was necessary at all times to bear in mind that we were en- 
gaging in the greatest war that has ever afflicted mankind; that 
the existence of democracy was at stake; that the prosperity 
and the happiness and security of this country were at stake; 
that in such conditions human experience had always taught 
that power must be concentrated; and that from that experl- 
ence in every great war dictatorship had practically arisen. I 
found it difficult to state limitations in this. bill which, whilst 
wisely cautious for the security of our industries and the con- 
sideration of individual rights, would not hamper the Gov- 
ernment in its central purpose of carrying this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

With reference, therefore, to the commodities to which this 
limitation should be prescribed, we found ourselves in confu- 
sion. Should we confine it simply to the things that were used 
on the battle fields or should we extend it to foods? Should we 
disregard the fact that in creating the very things that are to 
be used upon the battle field almost every industry of the coun- 
try might be drawn upon; that whilst it would be important to 
move quickly guns and powder and shot and other munitions 
of war, it would be just as essential to move quickly the things 
that were the component parts of those things that were used 
in war—the steel which constituted the making of our ships, 
from which our rifles were made; the iron from which the steel 
was made; the coal and the coke used in the production of pig 
iron or steel; the lumber that is to be used in the ships, coming 
from every section of the country, and which it is just as im- 
portant to move quickly, in order that the things used in war 
might be manufactured quickly and efficiently. 

If you once attempt to put limitations upon the articles that 
enter into and form part of the things that are used in war, 
you will find it almost impossible; you will find that you have 
entered upon the whole field of human industry throughout the 
United States, and that the power which is given to move the 
things used in war expeditiously must logically involve condi- 
tions in the movement of things which are component parts of 
the things that are used in military strife, and which must be 
assembled from all parts of the country with military prompt- 
ness and precision. 

If you will read over the speech of Mr. Howard Elliott, in- 
serted in the Recorp of June 8, you will find illustrations of 
how important it is. If you will read over the article by Mr. 
W. M. Acworth, also inserted in the Recorp of that date, you 
will find how important it has been in England. They prac- 
tically had to put the entire passenger population of Great 
Britain, you may say, to inconvenience in the moving of their 
troops. They discontinued passenger trains, they discontinued 
sleeping cars, they put people and communities to incon- 
venience; and Mr, Acworth very graphically describes how the 
component parts of a shell, for instance, came from different 
parts of that great Commonwealth, and how essential it was to 
move those things with clockwork regularity and precision and 

in order to accomplish the ultimate purpose of creating 
the munitions themselves. 

Mr. President, I will ask leave to put in the Record quota- 
tions from these speeches and articles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extracts from speech of Howard 231 inserted in Recorp of June 8, 
p. é 


FIRST ACTION OF COMMITTER, 


One of the first things we did was to put out what we called our 
efficiency circular. 1 will not burden you with the details of it, be- 
cause you no doubt have seen it, but it was an earnest appeal to offi- 
cers, to men, to the public, and to those who use tbe rallrvads to help 
and cooperate in every way possible to make a greater use of the 
existing American railway plant. As I have just said, this plant is 
8 in some directions for reasons that need not here be dis- 
cussed, and it is essential to make every car, every engine, every track, 
every freight house, and every appliance do a little more work, if we 
can possibly arrange It, and to do that we must have the highest 
cooperation between the railroad owner, the railway employee, and the 
railroad users. 

This circular was put out to try to stimulate that Idea. 

WEEKLY REPORT TO COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Then we make a report once a week to the National Council of 
Defense to show them what we have been doing or trying to do, so 
that 4h may be advised and may make suggestions to us. Our 
report of May 18 covers some 18 subjects, only a small part of the 
numerous subjects that our committee has considered, and we have 
been practi in continuous session here in Washington since April 
23, aie: ig go home to our places of residence and to cur railroad 
headqua s on Saturdays and Sundays to keep in touch with the detail 


of the properties that employ us. 


MOVEMENT OF COAL, 


But we have taken up many subjects. One of the first and most 


important was to try to help move a greater quantity of fuel, which 
manifold activities of the United States are 


must be moved if the 
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to go on and we are to. make the things that we need and that the 
allles need; and. as a corrolary, to bring down the greatest quantity 
of iron ore from the upper lake ports so that the factories can make 
the steel and iron. great deal of work has been done upon that 
and we are beginning to see the fruits of it. í 


COMMITTEE OF RAILROAD EXPERTS TO RUSSIA, 


We bave modifed the so-called car-service rules, and we think there 
is a more fluid movement of such 5 as exists. We. at the 
suggestion of the council, obtained and turned over to the Government 
five trained railroad officers, who were commissioned to go to R 
to see what they could do to help the Trans-Siberian Railroad to move 
the freight piled up at Vladivostok toward the Russian front. 


NINE REGIMENTS OF RAILROAD MEN RAISED FOR FRANCE. 


We aiso at the request of the council and partly at the request of 
the French delegation are arranging to obtain about nine regiments 
of trained railway officers and trained railway employees to help the 
Bagiion and French people ary on their d activities princi- 
pally in France, where, as you know, the man power is strained to 
the limit. We brought about, througb Mr. Peabody, of Chicago, an 
experienced coal owner and dealer, and with the cooperation of our 
committee and of the lake carriers and the ore carriers, a ling 
of coal, so that when it comes to the lower lake ports there l be a 
minimum amount of delay in putting the coal into the boats, releasing 
the cars promptly, and getting the boats forward promptly. 
* . s * > * 


MEETING WITH STATE RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 


There is nuother thing we have done which is of importance. We 
have had a meeting with a group of State railroad commissioners and 
have explained our position to them and our desire to work in a co- 
operative spirit with them. 

2 * . s * * » 


SHORTAGE OF TRANSPORTATION. 

J am afraid there may be a shortage of transportation. If that time 
comes, then it is going to be necessary, ın the interests of the Nation 
and in the interest of the allies, to use such transportation as there is 
for the essential things, as one of your speakers called it a few minutes 
ago, and it is going to be necessary for the pohue and for you, who 
represent the publie, to be willing to give up the nonessentials, 


PRETERENTIAL MOVEMENTS, 


In ther words, It Is going to be a great deal more important for this 
country te move food, fuel, and iron, snd the essentials of life and 
manufacturing than it is to move what might be called the luxuries, 
the things that we van get along without in this terrible world crisis. 
We hope that we are going to be able to move it all, but I think it is 
only fair to point out to a body of gentlemen like this the facts, and to 
ask your cordial support and wher the time comes when we must pick 
and choose that we have your cordial support in any effort we may 
make to move the essentials before the nonessentials. 


NECESSITY FOR PRIORITY COM MITTEE, 


That matter is so important that the Executive and the Congress 
have taken it up, and they have caused to be introduced in Congress, 
not at our surgestion, but of their own volition, because they see the 
difficulty, a bili which wili empower some agency of the Government, 
under the direction of the President, to say what shall be given up and 
what must move. That bill has been favorably reported by the Senate, 
and I presume is now on its passage. It is essential to the welfare of 
the people and tor the preservation of this great American railway 
system that some such measure be enacted, because we have courage- 
ously started out to do toese things that we have been asked to do by 
the council, and yet in doing them we must of necessi run across 
some Federal taws and some State laws, and sooner or later we will 
have t stop in our efforts to get this maximum efficiency unless as a 
war measure the Federa: power says Tou must do this and you must 
do that” without being subjected to countless damage suits. 


[Extract from article by W. M. Acworth, of England, appearing in the 
Outlook of May 16, 1917. and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 8, p. 3334.] 

The rallwa have been taken over by the Government, but the 
management has been left undisturbed In the hands of the old men. 
There is nothing by which a shipper or a nger can recognize that 
any change has taken place. Each general manager with his own old 
staff manages his railway as before. But there is for the first time an 
authority behind him. he informal committee of general managers 
that existed before the war was at the outset given full powers as the 
railway executive committee. And it exercises supreme control. Its 
nominal chairman is a cabinet minister. But the deputy chairman, the 
real head of the organization, is one of the general managers. The 
executive committee is In almost constant session, and its task is to 
insure that all the railways of the country work together as one har- 
monious whole. 

The task is not light. Not only have troops had to be moved to the 
ports by the million, guns by tens of thousands, and military stores jn 
millions of tons but when every factory in the coun is impressed 
into milltary werks the amount of traffic back and forth within the 
country itself is enormous. Steel is cast in one place and made into 
shell in another; the fuses come from a third district, and the explosives 
from a fourth; the boxes and baskets to hold the shells have to be 
brought from a fifth: the filling is done in a sixth place, before final! 
the finished shell can be delivered at the port of shipment. And simi. 
larly with all the other necessaries of the armies and the fleets. 

And this is not all. Railways. ‘ike any other business concern, as 
they grow up develop an organization to meet the requirements of their 
normal business. And the requirements in neg en! nowadays are 
wholly abnormal, Imagine a camp of 20,000 or 30.000 men, with all 
their multifarious needs in food and supplies, plumped down alongside 
of a petty way station, whose accommodation was meant to suffice for 
a score of passengers a day and three or four freight cars. Imagine 
half a dozen important ports taken up wholly by naval needs, and the 
whole of their normal tratfic diverted to an adjoining port, or, it may 
be, to a port on the opposita coast of tbe island.. Again, trafic has been 
thrown upon the roads that they never handled before. The collieries 
before the war imported pit props by the milllons of feet from the 
Baltie through ports close at hand. ‘That traffic has been stopped, and 
pit props hnve to be carried long distances by rail from remote parts 


of Great Britain. 
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~ I have laid stress on the fact that the raflway officials manage their 
1 * before. But naturally the relation between the 

railways is close and constant. And from the direc- 

transport at headquarters, through the colonel 
In charge at the di onal command, down to the subaltern transport 
officer at the local entraining station, there is a whole hierarchy of 
military officers. whose business it is to interpret the military n to 
the railway officials and the railway possibilities to the military au- 
thorities. The point is that it is for the soldiers to say what they 
want done, for the railway officials to decide how to do it, or, it may be, 
to explain why it can not be done and to suggest a revision or modifica- 
tion of the order On the whole, the system works excellently. An 
irate colonel. who was so dissatisfied with the accommodation provided 
for his favorite charger that he was left expostulating on the platform 
alongside his horse while the train and the regiment went on without 
him was a fortunately rare exception. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So much for the commodities and articles 
that are to be moved and to which preference is to be given. 
I have asked the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH] to present 
amendments specifying to what articles he would limit this 
power. He presented a suggestion yesterday, but it seems to 
be woefully insufficient, and I am afraid the Senator has failed 
sufficiently to designate the articles and commodities to which 
these priorities are limited simply because it is an impossible 
task. What is the standard of this bill? The standard is, 
“Whenever in his judgment such action is necessary to the 
public security and defense.” That is the standard with ref- 
erence to which the President must exercise his judgment. 
When he exercises his judgment, on the advice of the Council 
of National Defense and the advisory committee, then the 
things which he says ought to have priority must have priority, 
if we expect to have efficiency. 

ONE-MAN POWER. 


But the Senator suggests that no such power should be given 
to one man. In saying that he may be right, but he indicts 
the wisdom of our Constitution when he says it. The Consti- 
tution of the United States places all of the executive power in 
the President of the United States—one man—not in two men, 
three men, a council, or responsible ministry which acts both in 
legislation and in administration both in creating the laws and 
in executing the laws. It has made the President of the United 
States, a single individual, the sole repository of executive 
power. 

Mr. President, we have put all the safeguards and all the 
aids around the President that we can, and we have done it at 
his suggestion. The President has not been eager for one-man 
power. If so, why did he suggest the creation of a Council of 
National Defense, who are to advise him upon these matters? 
Why did he advise the creation of an advisory commission, who 
are to advise the Council of National Defense, a commission 
spreading its members throughout the entire country, and repre- 
sentative of the character, the ability, the industry, the execu- 
tive power, and the capacity to do, contained in the country? 
Congress has followed his suggestion, and there they are to. 
advise, and he is advising with them. The source of every sug- 
gestion, almost, in reference to the details of this war, is not 
the President himself, but the ripened experience and judgment 
of the Council of National Defense, aided by this advisory com- 
mission. What better method could be devised, if you want to 
distribute power under the Constitution, than this, which bases 
the judgment of one man, intrusted by the Constitution with 
power, upon the advice of experienced and capable men organized 
under the law. 

Mr. President, section 2 first gives the President, whenever, in 
his judgment, such action is necessary to the public security and 
defense, the power to direct that certain kinds of traffic or par- 
ticular shipments as may be determined by him shall have pref- 
erence or priority in transportation by any common carriers, by 
railroad or water, under such arrangements, rules, and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SsurH] suggested that that gave the power to discriminate as 
between shippers. I called the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that there was nothing in the statute about shippers, about per- 
sons, about individuals. But there is something in this statute 
about things. We give the power to the President to determine 
the kinds of traffic, or particular shipments. He acts upon the 
things, not with reference to the persons interested in the things. 

I can imagine a shipment that might embrace numerous kinds 
of traffic, so numerous that it would be almost impossible to 
enumerate them, certainly not without loss of time. If you are 
not content with the words “kinds of traffic”—although I 
assume the Senator from Georgia is—it might be necessary for 
him to have a commission to determine how many kinds of 
traffic there were in a particular shipment before he could 
order priority. Think of the waste of time if the execution of 
this power is to be attended with technicalities of that kind. 

I proceed further. He may prescribe rules and regulations. 
If you give him the power why should you not give him the 
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power to make the rules and regulations? The rules and regu- 
lations are a necessary part of the power, the only way in 
which the power can be exercised in an orderly and expeditious 
way. Do you expect the President of the United States to 
inquire minutely, individually, into the character of every kind 
of traffic and of every particular shipment with reference to 
which priority is desired? He must act upon general rules; 
and the public interest is advanced by fixing general rules, 
because that means that individual preference can not be given; 
rules operating equally upon all and oppressively upon none. 

The Senator from Georgia suggests that we should make the 
rules. I will ask him to submit an amendment declaring what 
rules he thinks, in his judgment, would cover ‘the entire field. 
If he accepts that task he accepts a task that I would not 
accept, because I believe it is an impossible task. It is utterty 
impossible to tell to-day the conditions of tc-morrow, or of the 
next day, or of the next month, or of the next year. And are 
we in our wisdom, sitting here to-day, to determine all the con- 
tingencies and possibilities that may arise? 

The next sentence is: 


He may give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine, and may modify, change, suspend, or annul them. 


What objection can there be to that? As a rule or a direc- 
tion proves inadequate by experience, why should it not be 
changed or suspended or modified? ` 

And for any suth rpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders 
direct, or through person or persons as he may designate for the 
purpose. 

Of course, that is a great power, but we have elected Mr. 
Wilson President of the United States, and the President of 
the United States is the executive department of the Nation. 
Where else shall we put the power? The people under the Con- 
stitution have put the executive power in his hands and the 
responsibility upon him. Would you change the whole theory 
of government and by the slow process of constitutional amend- 
ment establish a council of 10 in the place of the President, 
or establish a responsible ministry, half legislative and half 
executive, desirable though it may be? 

Officials of the United States, when so designated, shall receive no 
compensation for their services received hereunder. 

I think all will assent to that. 

Persons not in the employ of the United States so designated shall 
receive such compensation as the President may fx. 

There is some criticism of that. That is a great power. He 
ean fix any compensation. The Senator from Georgia may 
suggest some limitation. I am sure the Senate will give it con- 
sideration. But I would not put any limitation. If I were the 
President, I would appoint to that position, to administer that 
power, the greatest transportation man of the country, previded 
his character and his reputation for integrity were such as to 
warrant the confidence of the people. I do not know what the 
compensation of such a man should be. He might perform the 
duties as a patriotic service, for aught I know. I should hope so. 
The President can, if he chooses,-appoint an individual, a com- 
mittec. or a board or commission through whom or through 
which he may give his directions or he can select any existing 
official or Government agency, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself, if he deems best. Why hamper him in this 
cretion? 

Suitable offices may be rented. 7 

Some criticism has been made of that. That will involve some 
expenditure, of course. But we must place confidence some- 
where. Are we to choose the offices und to fix the rent? 

THE RAILROAD WAR COMMITTEE. 


The next clause is a very wise one, it seems to me: 

All such common carriers are hereby directed to establish forthwith, 
and* to maintain continuously in the city of „ during the 
period of the war, an agency by a committee of raliroad officers or 
otherwise fully empowe by such carriers to receive on behalf of all 
the carriers notice and service of such orders and directions and to 
arrange for the prompt compliance therewith by such carriers. 

Mr. President, that has already been carried out by the 
Council of National Defense, without the authority of law. 
Already a voluntary committee has been created by all the rail- 
roads of the country at the Instance of the Council of National 
Defense. They could not wait for legislation. They have ap- 
pointed a committee of five, and they are now in session at 
Washington. Let me read the names of these men. Is there 
one who does not Inspire confidence? 

Fairfax Harrison, the brother of the Governor of the Philip- 
pines, president of the Southern Railway, chairman. 

Daniel Willard, of whom I have already spoken, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, member ex officio. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific Co. i 

yee Holden, president Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. 

1 Elliott, president New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Iroad. 

E. Clark, Interstate Commerce Commission, member 

ex officio. è 5 

Are there any names connected with transportation that in- 
spire more confidence than these? Have any of these men 
been connected with any of the scandals that have disgraced 
the history of railroad administration in this country? 

Mr. President, in my opinion we must get out of that state 
of mind which for some years has impelled Congress to punitive 
legislation with reference to railroads, rather than to construc- 
tive legislation. There has been abundant occasion for criti- 
cism and dissatisfaction in the past. Doubtless the severe 
castigation that the railroads have received in past years was 
deserved. Doubtless there have been many maladministrations 
which have been deservedly punished, and many of which have 
escaped deserved punishment. But I believe that as a result 
of the punitive process through which railroads have passed 
during the past 15 years, there has been evolved a standard of 
morals among railroad men themselves which is vastly superior 
to the standards of former times; and, for my part, I applaud 
the Council of National Defense for bringing within their coun- 
sels such men as constitute this transportation committee, 
charging them with patriotic responsibility, and demanding of 
them that they, in their varied and important functions, per- 
form substantial service for the State; and I believe they will 
do it faithfully, honestly, patriotically, and efficiently. We 
make it the duty of this executive committee to obey strictly 
and conform promptly to the orders of the President, and we 
make it an offense for them to neglect performance. 

Division of caroings and compensation to railroads: The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment it becomes neces- 
sary in order to expedite transportation and to do justice between car- 
riers, to enter into agreements with two or more carriers looking to a 
proper division of earnings for a time to be specified and upon kinds 
of traffic to be prescribed. 

Is there any objection to that? Some may say that authorizes 
pooling. Well, there is an honest pooling that may serve the 
public and there is a dishonest pooling that may trick the 
public. But we have here in the President the Chief Executive, 
with the best advisers provided by Congress around him, not only 
this Council of National Defense, of which Mr. Lane is a mem- 
ber—honored and trusted throughout the country as a student 
and an expert in transportation and as a man of practical in- 
formation upon this subject—but we have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself, throngh one of its members, in active 
communication on the one hand with the Council of National 
Defense and the advisory commission and on the other with 
the railroad committee. — $ 

Would you say that no agreements of this kind should þe 
made because experience has taught us in the past that volun- 
tary railway povlings may inflict injury upon the public? I 
can imagine a condition of things where it will be absolutely 
necessary to require of one road that it shall carry mainly the 
low-priced products of great bulk, with reference to which the 
rates are very low, abandoning the profitable traffic in high- 
priced products either entirely or partially, whichever the case 
may be; and I can imagine that it may be necessary to con- 
centrate upon another road the carriage of high-priced products 
in order that efficiency may be attained. In that case, would 
you condemn the one to ioss in the exercise of its patriotice duty 
of yielding to the President's order and insure to the other 
exaggerated profits? I do not think so. I think some reason- 
able arrangement between the two roads looking to a division 
of profits, so that the one may not receive the entire benefit of 
the change and the other suffer the entire loss from the change, 
may be accomplished. 

The next sentence is: 

For the transportation of ms or property in carrying out the 
orders and directions of the President the lawfully established tariffs 
shall apply unless otherwise fixed by law; for the transportation of 
troo; 28 out the orders and directions of the President, rea- 
— i rates shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Does anyone object to that? 

The next is: 

And if the transportation be for the Government of the United States, 
it shall be paid for currently or monthly hy the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, out ef any funds not otherwise appropriated. 

Is there any objection to that? It is to the highest interest of 
the Nation that the railroads should be financially sustained dur- 
ing this period. They should not be allowed to wait for the com- 


pensation due them. All the operations of the Government should 
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be promptly paid for, for it is only from the moneys the rail- 
roads receive that they are enabled to keep up their transporta- 
tion facilities and their equipment to the standards required 
by the Government and the public. 

Now comes a proviso: 

Provided, That if by reason of giving preference or priority in trans- 
portation under an order or direction authorized hereunder, or by reason 
of. disarrangement of traffic caused by giving such preference or priority, 
any carrier shall suffer injury or damage, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall, upon application by the carrier and upon notice to 
the Attorney General of the United States, and after due hearing, deter- 
mine the amount thereof, which amount shall be paid by the Secretary 
fo Fan Treasury out of any funds in his hands not otherwise appro- 
p . R 

Can there be any objection to that? A Government commis- 
sion determines the injuries done to an individual carrier by one 
of these preferential orders. 

The next proviso is: 

Provided th That lication for any such damage or injury 
shall be 9 to the — — on after six Wonchs from the expira- 
tion of the order of preference or priority. 

That is a statute of limitations. The law requires that if a 
railroad suffers any damage it shall promptly present its claim, 
and that it shall not go into the category of stale claims, which 
have so afflicted the country in the past, 

The next sentence is: 

In making such determination the commission shall have due regard 
for the terms of any acts of land 3 — or contract existing between 

tes, and for the purpose of any 


as in other equity cases. 
by the court to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which shall enter the same as its own order, 
Any carrier complying with any snch order or direction herein author- 
ized shall he exempt m any and ali provisions in existing law impos- 
ing civil or criminal pains, penalties, obligations, or liabilities upon 
carriers on account of any such action, 

There certainly can be no objection to these provisions. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
mins], which the committee accepts, relieves the last clause of 
any ambiguity. It substitutes for the last words “on account of 
any such action” the words “ by reason of giving preference or 
priority in compliance with such order or direction.” Certainly 
the existing laws making it a criminal offense to give preferences 
or priorities should not be applied to these priorities which the 
Government of the United States, through its President, directs 
pursuant to law for the security and safety of the State. 

THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Mr. President, I have now gone through this bill. I am as 
anxious as the Senator from Georgia is not to place undue 
power anywhere. I am as anxious as he is not to overburden 
the President of the United States. I am as anxious as he is 
to ease his labors by giving him all the aid that he requires as 
the chief of the executive department. We considered the 
question as to whether or not we should give these powers to 
some board or commission. We considered the question as to 
whether we should give these powers to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I may say that the railway executives 
wanted these powers given to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. They felt that that body was a quasi judicial body, and 
that with its large experience in transportation it would be 
able to discharge the duties with greater efficiency, for one thing, 
nnd with greater justice both to the carriers and to the public 
for the other. But objection was made to that both by the 
Senator from Iowa and myself, and I think our objection was 
sustained by the committee. That objection was that it would 
not be wise to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
powers which were contradictory and to change the quasi judicial 
character of that body. 

Under the law—and we want thaf law to stand—no prefer- 
ences or priorities can be given. “First come, first served; 
special privileges to none; equal rights to all”—that is the 
doctrine of the interstate-commerce act. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as a quasi judicial body, is authorized to ad- 
minister that act. We do not believe that it is well to give such 
a body power to fix priorities and preferences, to get it into the 
habit even of considering priorities and preferences. We want 
it to administer that law in the interest of the public; and as 
to these great powers created as the result of the war emer- 
gency, and absolutely necessitating and compelling diversion 
from accustomed methods, we do not believe that this body, 
honored and trusted as it is, should be called upon to act. We 
believe that these war powers belong to the President of the 
United States as the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, made so by our organic act, and that 
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the responsibility should be put upon him, and that the action 
should come from him, either directly or through such agencies 
as he may direct. We preferred also not to hamper his dis- 
cretion by requiring a special board or commission, Recall 
what Gen. Goethals says about a board—that it is long, narrow, 
and wooden. Recall the difficulties in the organization of the 
Panama Canal Commission and the final placing of all power 
in the chairman in order to expedite decisive action. Boards 
and commissions are good for deliberation and advice and judg- 
ment, but they are not always quick and decisive in action. Let 
the President choose whatever agency he thinks will best meet 
the requirements of the hour. 

I presume that if after deliberation and consultation with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission it should be deemed wise 
to make that commission a part of the machinery of the ad- 
ministration of this priorities provision, there would be noth- 
ing in the act to prevent the President from directing that the 
powers should be exercised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. But we felt that as this was a great war power, we 
should not confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
war powers; that we should place this power, with all the other 
war powers, in the hands of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, as provided in our Constitution. 


HOW ENGLAND HAS DONE. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to read just a few words from 
Mr. Acworth’s notable communication to the Outlook, as show- 
ing how efficiently England has acted under these conditions. 
I shall read only a few quotations which illustrate my argu- 
ment. Speaking of the executive committee of the railroads, 
which is appointed by the minister, but consists of the chief 
managers of the railroads, he says: 


The informal committee of general managers that existed before the 
war was at the outset given full powers as the railway executive com- 
mittee. And it exercises supreme control. Its nominal chairman is a 
cabinet minister, But the deputy 3 real head of the or- 

zation, is one of fhe general managers. e executive committee is 
n almost constant session, and its task is to insure that all the rail- 
v of the 8 work together as one harmonious whole. 

e task is not light. Not only have troops had to be moved to the 
ports by the million, guns by tens of thousands, and military stores in 
millions of tons, but when every factory in the country is impressed 

traffic 


into. mili works the amount of back and forth within the 
coun itself is enormous. Steel is cast in one place and made into 
shells another; the fuses come from a third district, and the ex- 


pana from a fourth; the boxes and baskets to hold the shells have 
o be brought from a fifth; the aning is done in a sixth place, before 
finally the finished shell can be delivered at the port of shipment. 
arly with all the other necessaries of the armies and the 


This shows how necessary it is that all these supplies shall go 
to the places where they are needed with absolutely military 
precision. He continues: 


Nor are these the only difficulties against which the railways have 
to contend. With more traffic than ever to handle, there are fewer 
men to handle it. One man out of et five—and they not the least 
active and efficient—has gone to fight. Shops that should be building 
new engines and overhauling old ones ete pron up to making shells or 
building airplanes or motor lorries. St that should be rolled into 
new has been commandeered for ship plates and guns and shells. 


He speaks of the substitution of women as porters, carriage 
cleaners, and so forth, and says: 


Early in the war all cheap fares except commuters’ and workmen's 
tickets were cut off, and a few months ago the ordinary fares were in- 


e per cent. So the ordinary passenger now pays 3 cents. The 

increase was puk on quite as much to reduce travel as to obtain 

aes Gradually the passenger service been very greatly 
uced 


And so forth. Then he says: 


I have laid stress on the fact that the railway officials manage their 
own lines exactly as ore, But naturally the relation between the 
war office and the railways is close and constant. And from the direc- 
tor eral of military transport at headquarters, puch e the colonel 

ge at the divisional command, down to the subaltern transport 
officer at the local entraining station, there is a whole hierarciry of 
military officers whose business it is to interpret the military needs 
to the railway officials and the railway possibilities to the military 
authorities. he point is that it is for the soldiers to say what they 
want done, for the railway officials to decide how to do if, or, it may 
be, to lain why it can not be done and to suggest a revision or 
modification of the order. On the whole the system works excellently. 

* s * 5 s . . 


under and with almost as many more en; n the manu- 
facture of mili supplies, is in the war deeper than the United 

tes is ever likely to But if the experience of the United badge 
dom has any 


lessons for the poopie of the United States they would 
the Government should think fit to 


leave the management and operaron 
wholly in the hands of the old staff; and (2) if it does take them 
ar interferes with the 
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Mr. President, in this country we have not thought best to 
pursue the system which is pursued in England; but we have 
thought it essential, in the exercise of these powers regarding 
priorities by the National Government, to secure to the railroads 
immediately compensation for the service rendered and also 
compensation for any injury done to one line by devoting it 
to an unprofitable task in the interest of the public. 

Mr. President, I have gone over the entire bill and these arti- 
cles and speeches, involving, of course, some tedium, in order 
that there may be in the Recorp a complete, careful, and con- 
sistent explanation of the bill. I hope that we shall conclude 
the bill to-day and come to a vote; but if we do not, I trust 
that Senators will read over the report and will read over the 
Recorp of yesterday and to-day. I am sure tf they do so we 
shall arrive at an early vote and do our part in the creation 
of that legislative efficiency which is just as indispensable to 
the Government at this time as is administrative efficiency. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, at this hour of the afternoon 
there are actually in the Chamber 13 Senators, I believe. There 
have been not more thau from 4 to 10 Senators here during the 
last hour, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to deliver a few remarks on an- 
other subject, if the Senator from Missouri will permit me, if 
we can not get a vote on this question this afternoon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I hope we will get a vote on the bill this 
afternoon, and I was about to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. REED. I kave very little hope that the Senator will be 
able to do sc. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. I appeal to the Senator not to press his 
motion to adjourn. Let us first test the question of a quorum. 

Mr. REED. In view of the statement which hits just been 
made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEepparp] that he de- 
sired to submit some remarks upon another matter, or upon this 
matter, I will withhold my motion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THompson in thé chair). 
The Senator from Nevada suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call tue roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, “al. New Smith, S. C. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, Newlands moot 
Brady Jones, Wash. Norris Sterling 
Calder Kellog Overman Stone 
Culberson Kendrick Page Sutherland 
Cutamuis Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Curtis King Pomerene Thomas 
Dillingham Knox Ransdell Thompson 
France Lodge Reed Underwood 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shatroth Vardaman 
Gallinger Mekellar Sheppard Walsh 
Gerry MeNary Shields Weeks 
Gronna Martin Smith, Ga Williams 
Husting Myers Smith, Md. 

James Nelson Smith; Mich. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
on account ot illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is necessarily detained 
from the Chamber on public business. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, objecting to the bill 
as it is drawn, I wish it distinctly understood that I do not op- 
pose the broadest power to insure preference in transportation 
for all classes of military supplies and those commodities inci- 
dent to their preparation or to the movement of foodstuffs inci- 
dent to the support of combatants, either for the forces of the 
United States or of our allies, It is the scope of the bill which 
causes hesitation on my part and leads me to suggest a modifica- 
tion of the measure. 

The bill as drawn applies to every line of transportation by 
rail or water and to every class of commodity. If it were lim- 
ited to military supplies, or to things in which the Government 
was interested as an incident to the condition of war, the objec- 
tions to the bill would be greatly removed. 

Advocates of the bill have spoken of the necessity for giving 
these priorities as to transportation for the Army, for munitions, 
for foodstuffs needed for the Army, and for our allies; also for 
lumber and steel needed in connection with military construction 
or the construction of ships. Let me repeat, it is not to prefer- 
ences of that kind, so far as I know, that any of us object; bur 
the bill does not stop there. It allows elassifications and prefer- 


ences for all kinds of traffic and for “particular shipments,” 
using its language. “All kinds of trafic” we understand. Any 
kind of commodity may be made the subject of preference under 
the authority given by this bill; but it goes further and applies 
to “ particular shipments,” which means discrimination between 
shipments of the same kind of traffic. It allows priorities as to 
classes and permits discrimination in a particular class, Why, 
Mr. President, no such power is necessary as a result of the 
condition of war that exists; no such power is in any sense re- 
quired anywhere for the purpose of performing the obligations 
incident to war. 

I desire to show that under this bill the discriminations are not 
to be made by the President; that he is barely mentioned in the 
bill. These priorities that are to be made, these classifications as 
to kinds of traffic and special shipments are to be made by some- 
body who will develop out of the Council of National Defense, 
from some one of the advisory committees located at present in 
the Munsey Building, but needing the largest quarters now of 
any organization in the city. Nobody knows who this commis- 
sion will be. 

The Senator from Nevada says that we must put the power of 
mobilizing our forces back of the President. I say, yes; and I 
am in favor of the Senate doing its part intelligently, not simply 
to abandon all responsibility for it; that is all. I want to do it, 
and I want to keep some of the responsibility on the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. I am opposed to legislative abdi- 
cation; that is all. 

I say that this bill, fairly construed, transfers the entire re- 
sponsibility from the President to some set of men who are not 
even officers, and will not be officers, of the National Government. 
Iam going to prove that by an analysis of the bill a little later on. 

But before I get to that I want to emphasize and keep in our 
minds the breadth of the power. What is the effect of the privi- 
lege of discrimination as to transportation? What has trans- 
portation to do with the products of the soil of our country or 
the products of the factory? Is it of any real importance? It 
furnishes the very arteries of commercial life. When we stop it 
we commercially die. 

You transfer your commercial life, therefore, to the pleasure 
of some unknown men, some men we may never know, and may 
have to fish to find out. We passed a little innocent bill allowing 
the Council of National Defense to have an advisory commis- 
sion, a board of some sort to advise them in some way. That 
little provision has developed until its magnitude passes my 
ability of description. I only hope that none of these men who 
are buying for the Government are selling at the same time for 
themselves, I hope that none of these committees charged with 
the duty of arranging purchases have something themselves to 
dispose of. 

I know a number of them are splendid men, and the head of 
this subordinate railroad committee I regard as one of the very 
best men in the land, a railroad president who really carries his 
office with a due regard for his responsibility to the public, and 
feels that railroad companies are quasi-public corporations and 
that he owes public duties. I refer to Mr. Harrison, a brother 
of the Governor of the Philippines, the President of the Southern 
Railway Co. I think he is a rare man, and I have the utmost 
confidence in him. I have stopped to mention this because he, 
I think, is named as the chairman of one of the committees 
looking after these railroad problems, 

The power of these men, whoever they may be, who will take 
charge of these transportation questions under this bill, I think 
will be far greater than the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I think the powers are much more far-reaching, 
and yet we do not say how many they shall be. We prescribe 
no qualifications; we fix no salary; we do not require that the 
Senate should even be notified who they will be, much less that 
they shall be subject to confirmation. There is a great deal in 
the purpose of this bill that appeals to me, but there is a great 
deal that I think is most objectionable, I think it is capable of 
substantial improvement. 

I said that the real responsibility under this bill would rest 
upon some party unknown to us. I want to show that that is 
the meaning of the bill. I present a case. The President has 
named, or somebody has selected for him and there has been 
named, a committee of three or five men who take charge of 
this matter, who determine priorities in kinds of traffic, who 
make a priority as to particular shipments of the same kinds of 
traffic, saying that the shipment of-lumber shall come from this 
point rather than from that point, determining the particular 
shipment of the particular kind of traffic to take preference. 
They order it. The railroad declines to obey, an indictment 
follows, and the defense set up is that the intention of the 
bill was that the President should pass upon each classification 
and the President should pass upon the particular shipment, 


I am required to show that the bill could not have meant any- 
thing of the kind, and now I show why it could not have meant 
anything of the kind. Let us read it. On page 2, section 2, it 


Let us stop there. The kinds of transportation spread from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf. The 
“particular shipments” are at almost every station. We have 
here in the Recorp this morning, while we are considering this 
bill, information from the advisory council of the large number 
of railroad men who are now engaged in handling this subject, 
covering much space in the Recorp. I think the statement is 
made that they are spending more than $500,000 of their own 
money working it out. Does this bill mean that the President 
is to pass on the kinds of traffic? The evidence is before us, 
and it is physically impossible for him to do so. 

I would urge before the court that Senators are men of 
average intelligence, and that they knew when they passed the 
bill that no human being could personally pass on the kinds of 
traffic or the particular shipments. And if they put that power 
on the President, they necessarily meant that he should select 
somebody else to look after it, for one man could not possibly 
do it. And if there were nothing else in the bill, I would be 
able to invoke the construction by the court of review that what 
the Congress meant was not that the President should do it 
himself, but that he should authorize somebody else to do it, as 
it was impossible for one man to do it. 

Let us go on: 

He may give these directions at and for such times as he may de- 
termine, and may gree) change, suspend, or annul them, and for an 
such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders direct or throug 
such person or persons as he may designate for the purpose, 

What does that mean? It means he is to attend to it per- 
sonally, or let somebody else that he may designate attend to it. 
I say it means the President is to have some one else do the 
work, in the first place, because it would be physically impos- 
sible for any human being to do the work himself; that there- 
fore it is absolutely essential for the bill to be workable to pro- 
vide that the President may designate others to perform the 
duties. 

What does this provision mean? 

He may issue the orders direct, or through such person or persons 
as he may designate. 

Does it mean that the person is simply to be designated to 
issue the order, the President having passed upon it, the Presi- 
dent having adjudicated each particular instance? Then noth- 
ing was needed but a stenographer and a messenger to carry 
the order over to the railroad office. 

But let us look further and see what the bill really contem- 
plated that these people should be upon whom the President was 
to thrust the duty. 

Officials of the United States, when so designated, shall recelve no 
compensation for their services rendered hereunder. 

That evidently contemplates more than a mere scribe or a 
messenger, but officials who are to work out the problems. 

Persons not in the employ of the United States so N are Pd shall 
receive such compensation as the President may fix. Suitable offices 
may be rented and all necessary expenses, including compensation of 
persons so designat shall be paid as directed by the President out 
of funds which may have been or may be provided to meet expendi- 
tures for the national security and defense, All such common carriers 
are hereby directed and reqairra to establish forthwith, and to maintain 
continuously in the city of Washington, during the period of the war, 
an oop 4 y a committee of railroad rs or otherwise fully em- 
powered by such carriers to receive on behalf of all the carriers notice 
and service of such orders and directions, and to arrange for the 
prompt compliance therewith by such carriers. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly evident that this organized force 
that is to issue these orders is not to be mere scribes, but they 
are to be what necessarily they must be, men who practically 
do the work. It is the only feasible way in which the bill 
could be executed. So that I come to the conclusion that what 
it means is, and what we would practically have would be, a 
board of some kind, without official responsibility, and that they 
would pass upon the questions of priority, both as to the kinds 
of traffic and as to particular shipments. That was the sugges- 
tion which I made on yesterday, and about the correctness of 
which there seemed at that time some doubt. Further study 
of the measure satisfies me beyond any question that such must 
be its meaning and its practical operation, 

Are we prepared to transfer this immense authority to men 
without official designation, without really official responsi- 
bility, and with practically no indication in the legislation upon 


the subject of classification, without a line in the bill indicating 
the kinds of traffic and the particular shipments with reference 
to which priorities should be given? I do believe that it is our 
duty to make some expression in the bill itself with reference 
to the kinds of traffic and particular shipments, if we intend 
to permit priorities. I really do not think there is any neces- 
sity for any priorities, except for those things that pertain to 
military affairs. 

It has been suggested to me, and was on yesterday, that I 
ought to be able to present something in the shape of an amend- 
ment to indicate a line of classification. I have not had time. 
I believe that we ought to be able to obtain it from the com- 
mittee that has been making classifications, I see in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconn, and I see in the report on the bill, that 
they have been making some classifications, and they have been 
giving priorities already. Nobody knows how long the war 
will last. Nobody knows for what length of time we subject 
by this bill the entire transportation of the country to control, 
and to unlimited control. 

I think I have demonstrated that of necessity the effect of 
this bill is to put the control in the hands of men unknown and 
without real status as public officers. If it is necessary—which 
I do not believe—to go to the extent of placing such a power, 
then I think we ought to create a tribunal of three or five men, 
as is suggested by the president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in the letter that he wrote to the Senator from Nevada, 
And I think we ought to indicate the nature of their duties, 
and I think we ought to give the privilege of appeal in some 
way from their action. This bill will wipe out every liability 
of the railroad companies to shippers. In the close of this bill 
it does away with every right that a shipper has now either by 
statute or common law. The close of the bill provides: 

Any carrier complyin 
authorised shall be 2 5 — one „ 8 gem 
imposing civil or criminal pains, naltles, obligations, or Liabilities 
upon carriers on account of any such action. 

So that this bill wipes out every right of a shipper under 
existing law, whether statutory or common law. There is no 
provision that a shipper can present his claim for his damage 
against the Government and the Government pay it. There is 
no provision for any character of redress for the shipper. There 
is provision for redress for the carrier, There is provision that 
if the action interferes with the carrier’s profit, the carrier 
ean apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission within six 
months and obtain an adjudication of his damage and collect 
the money from the Treasury of the United States. But every 
right of the shippers is wiped out without any redress what- 
ever. I hardly think the committee means to go that far. 
I am seeking to make a criticism that may possibly induce co- 
operation from members of the committee to modify some of 
the terms of this bill. I am trying to attract attention to some 
of the hardships in this bill as I see them in the hope that the 
good may be preserved and the evil eliminated. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kne in the chair). The 
point of no quorum is made. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Husting New Smith, S. C. 
Borah James Newlands Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Norris Sterling 
Calder Jones, Wash, Page Stone 
Chamberlain Kello; Penrose Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick Pittman homas 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis ing Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham Kirby Ransdell Underwood 
Fletcher nox Reed Vardaman 
France La Follette Shafroth Walsh 
Gallinger McCumber Sheppard Weeks 

jerry McNary Smith, Ga Wiliams 
Gore Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware IMr. SAvtssury] is detained on public business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKeLLAR] is detained from the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I was calling atten- 
tion to the fact that under the terms of this bill, really some 
board, not exactly officiai, of an indefinite character, must per- 
form the duties nominally assigned to the President, but really 
by this bill to be delegated to the board, the number of whose 
members is not prescribed, the qualifications not indicated, the 
salaries not fixed, the responsibility of whom to the Senate is 
removed, because they are not to be confirmed, and that they 
act practically with no legislative mandate or standard to indi- 
cate the way in which they are to discriminate between kinds 
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of traffic or particular shipments. Then I was calling attention 
to the fact that this bill provided that shippers lost every right 
by statute and at common law which before had been theirs, 
the same being superseded by the direction fixing priority of 
shipment on the part of this board. 

Are we prepared to say that a board with such indefinite au- 
thority and of such an indefinite character, without limitations 
as to its discretion—unless it is held that the limitations are 
found in the suggestion in lines 16 and 17 that they must de- 
termine that the discriminations are n to the public 
safety or defense, which is doubtful, and which is itself very 
indefinite when applied to the many lines of transportation not 
connected with the public safety or the public defense—shall 
control the problems of shipments, and that all existing rights 
of shippers shall be wiped out by such a law? 

Let me turn again to the close of the bill: 

Any carrier complying with any such order or direction herein au- 
thorized shall be exempt from any and all provisions in =e a 
imposing civil or criminal pains, nalties, obligations, or liabilities 
upon carriers on account of any such action, 

The right of the shipper is wiped out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator from Georgia whether 
any explanation has been made on behalf of the committee of 
what that concluding clause is intended to mean? 
= Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not recall any. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator understand that it was the 
deliberate purpose of the committee to wipe out all right of 
recovery on the part of the shipper? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think so. I think the ianguage 
is so clear that there can be no doubt about it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to be advised by the com- 
mittee. My understanding about the matter was that a ship- 
per suffering by reason of the priority given by the Govern- 
ment would have his right of action against the railroad com- 
pany. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. And that the railroad company would have a 
right to recover, very properly, of the Government; but it looks 
as though this statute should bear the construction which is 
given to it by the Senator from Georgia; namely, an effort to 
wipe out all remedy of the shipper. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, if I might interject, I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that Congress has the right to 
regulate interstate commerce. There seems to be very little, 
if any, limit to that power. Now, if Congress, in the exercise of 
its right to regulate commerce, does repose in the President 
of the United States the power and authority to direct that 
a certain shipment shall be sent at a certain time and that 
a certain other shipment shall not be sent until another time, 
that would be a regulation of commerce; it would be the exer- 
cise of a constitutional power; and no citizen could recover 
against a railroad company for obeying an order constitu- 
tionally issued, limiting and regulating freight, it would seem 
to me. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would hardly agree with the 
Senator about that. I think it is beyond the power of Congress 
to take away from the shipper the right he would have under 
the contract; and I doubt whether it would be within the power 
of Congress to take away the right that he would have under 
the common law, because it seems to me that would be 
depriving him of property without due process of law, con- 
trary to the provisions of the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. But I should like to hear, if the Senator from 
Georgia will consent to yield that far, what the Senator from 
Nevada has to say about this matter, 

I might say, by way of explanation, that I am most posi- 
tively in favor of the passage of the bill in its general aspects. 
I think it is very necessary, and very wisely framed; but I 
should be very glad to be advised of the idea that prompted 
the inclusion in the bill of this paragraph. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. I desire to repeat that 


there is much about the measure to which I am favorable, and 
I want to help give the Government all it really requires; but 


I am nervous and disturbed about the extreme limit to Which 
the bill goes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can express my own opinion 
only with regard to the effect of the provision to which the 
Senator from Montana refers. I believe that it relieves the 
railway company from liability to a shipper if the injury to 
the shipper arises out of obedience to the order of the Presi- 
dent. That, at least, was my understanding of it, and I think 
it is absolutely necessary that it shall be so. The whole pur- 
pose of this bill is to make the railroads of the country, for the 
time being, public instrumentalities—that is, governmental in- 
strumentalities. As I said yesterday, it is one of the alter- 
natives between taking possession of the railway property and 
operating it for the benefit of the Government primarily for 
the prosecution of the war, and directing through a proper 
official the operation of the property. 

The principal idea, the paramount object, is this: That in 
the prosecution of the war the Government wants to use these 
railroads for the transportation of things that make for the 
vigorous and successful prosecution of the war. It has two 
ways in which it can accomplish that purpose. It can take the 
railways, and for the period of the war use them as Govern- 
ment property, as Great Britain has done, in which event it 
would, of course, always give to the war necessity the first 
opportunity in transportation. The other way is to authorize 
some official of the Government to give war material and war 
purposes priority in transportation. 

If we choose the latter way, we must, of course, relieve the 
railway companies of the consequences which otherwise would 
ensue from the obedience of an order made by the President, 
or by one authorized by him, directing priority. That is only 
just and fair. It would be monstrous, it seems to me, if the 
President decides that the war requires that certain property 
be moved over a certain railway in preference to other property 
which has been tendered it for transportation, to suy that there- 
fore the railway company shall become responsible to a shipper 
whose freight is delayed in transportation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. Now, whatever else may 
happen, the railway company ought not to suffer a liability of 
that kind. Whether the Government should also undertake to 
compensate the shipper for the loss which he sustains by rea- 
son of the order and its execution by the railway company is 
quite a different matter. If Congress desires to pass a law 
which shall compensate the shippers who are injured in that 
way, no one can complain; but that is not within the purview 
or scope of this bill. It can be taken up at any time that may 
seem desirable. But I repeat, that my understanding of this. 
provision is that the railway companies are exempted from all 
liability imposed by existing law incurred in the execution 
of an order of preference or priority made by the President. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has 
made the provision perfectly clear, and I am entirely satisfied 
with his explanation. I want to ask him another question, how- 
ever. That being the ease, the railroad company being entirely 
relieved from any liability on account of compliance with the 
order, how can the railroad company suffer anything, and what 
kind of injuries could it sustain payment for which is pro- 
vided for? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Only this: Under the interstate commerce 
law, it is the duty of every common carrier to transport prop- 
erty without discrimination; and I assume that if a carrier 
selects certain kinds of property to which it gives priority or 
preference in transportation, it might thereby violate that pro- 
vision of the law, and would. become responsible to any one 
who was injured by the violation of the law. Under this bill, 
if it passes, were the President to order that priority, then the 
railway company is relieved of the liability which otherwise 
would be imposed upon it. It is not relieved from any liability 
except the liability which grows out of the preference or 
priority. 

The bill has been amended now so that that proposition is 
made perfectly clear. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but, if the Senator will pardon me, that 
is just the point of my question. The railroad company being 
entirely relieved so far as the shipper is concerned on account 
of the priority which it gives pursuant to the order, yet elabo- 
rate provision is made here for compensation to the railroad 
for whatever damage it may sustain by reason of compliance 
with the order. Now, what damage can it sustain? There is 
a further provision—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not undertake, of course, to go 
through the whole range of possibilities, but I can instance one 
which comes to my mind. 
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Suppose that a railway company is required to use all its 
facilities for a given time in the transportation of coal—a prod- 
uct which is carried at a very low rate, and, as is asserted by 
earriers, without much profit. In so doing it must refuse to 
carry or fail to carry merchandise of greater value, which has 
a higher rate for transportation. In that arrangement of traffic 
or dislocation of traffic the railway company may be injured. 
In other words, it may be prevented from having the oppor- 
tunity of earning a profit, whereas otherwise it might earn a 
profit. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that; but let me inquire of the 
Senator, now, whether those conditions would not be taken 
into consideration in fixing the rate of carriage for the thing 
to which priority is thus given? 

Mr. CUMMINS. [I think that could be done. It could be 
taken care of in one of two ways—either in that way, or in the 
way that is provided here. Under this bill, in the first instance, 
the railway company or carrier is compelled to transport the 
product at the established rate; that is, the rate that is pro- 
vided for in the tariffs which have been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Co on. 

Mr. WALSH. But that is subject to special change, as I 
understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And it receives that rate for it; and then, 
if there is injury on account of the things I have suggested, or 
like things, it may present its claim for damages before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Now, if it were thought 
better, the Interstate Commerce Commission could fix an ade- 
quate rate in advance; but my judgment is that it is better to 
leave the adjustment of the damage or injury to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after the carriage has been had. 

Mr. WALSH. It is really, then, the equivalent of fixing a 
special rate for the particular commodity. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; I think it is. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I might suggest this by way of 
illustration; it may throw a little light on the matter. I want 
to say that the Senator from Georgia was called to the tele- 
phone, and I make this suggestion in order that he may not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Suppose a trainload of cattle is being shipped 
from a point in the West to a point in the East; that an emer- 
gency arises, and that the President or some board in the 
exercise of the authority here conferred should order that 
train sidetracked and all traffic suspended upon the road for a 
period of time, long or short, whereby two things would result: 
First, the cattle would be enormously damaged by shrinkage, 
that damage falling either upon the owner or upon the railroad 
company. Second, the railroad company itself suffers a dis- 
tinct damage in the total disarrangement for the time being 
of the general traffic of the railroad; and that, indeed, is re- 
ferred to almost specifically in the bill, where the language 
appears in the clause relating to damages: 

Provided. That if by reason of altes preference or priority in 
transportation under an order or direction authorized hereunder, or 
by reason of disarrangement of traffic— 

I am reading from line 17, on page 4— 


caused by giving such preference or priority, any carrier shall suffer 
injury or damage, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, on 
application by the carrier and m notice to the Attorney General of 
the United States, and after due g. determine the amount thereof, 
which amount shall be paid by the Secretary of the out of 
any funds in his hands not otherwies appropriated. 


Manifestly the language of this bill as it now exists is in- 
tended to protect the railway company against such damage as 
it may suffer; but it seems to me perfectly plain that it deprives 
the shipper of any possible claim for damage. For instance, in 
the illustration I just used the man is shipping a truinload of 
cattle from St. Paul, Minn.. to Chicago, III. The train is side- 
tracked by order of the Government for three or four days in 
order to move troops. Thereupon the owner of the cattle sues 
the railroad company for damages, alleging that the railroad 
company had contracted to carry his cattle promptly from St. 
Paul, Minn., to Chicago, III.; that they sidetracked his cattle, 
and that the shrinkage had damaged him to the extent of a large 
sum of money. Having made that allegation in the court, the 
railway company, by way of answer, would plead that they did 
make the contract with him; they would confess the contract, 
and avoid it by saying that the President of the United States, 
under the authority of an act of Congress, had ordered them to 
sidetrack all that train, and to hold it at a given plage. in order 
that the track might be clear, and that the act of Congress had 
13 pains and penalties upon them, and had prescribed that 
t was— 


The duty of any and all the officers, a 
carriers by railroad or water to obey stri 


ts, or employees of such 
and conform promptly to 


to ae therewith 
e promp 


8 pleaded that, the company can ask to be discharged 
of any liability, for that it had only obeyed the order of the 
President issued pursuant to the authority of the law passed by 
Congress controlling interstate commerce, and I think the plea 
would undoubtedly have to be admitted by the court. 
ee SMITH of Georgia and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the 

air. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
yields to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, speaking again only for my- 
self, I have no hesitation in saying that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reen] has correctly stated the outcome or conse- 
quences of the transaction he mentions. I believe it was the 
purpose of the committee—and it certainly is the effect of this 
bill—io relieve the railway company from liability to the ship- 
per under the conditions stated by the Senator from Missouri. 
I would feel that I was participating in a flagrant wrong if I 
did not attempt to relieve the railway company of liability in 
such a case as that. 

Of course, the instance is not likely to occur. It is not prob- 
able that any officer of the Government will arrest a trainload 
of cattle midway between the point of shipment and the point 
of destination; but, if the instance should occur, it would only 
be under imperivus necessity. If it became necessary for the 
safety of the country that the railway company transporting 
the trainload of eattle should give its facilities to the United 
States for the transportation of troops, or for any war material 
for the safety of the country in the prosecution of the war, the 
cattle ought to be detrained and ought to be delayed until the 
exigency should have passed. 

The Senator from Missouri, however, it seems to me, indi- 
cates what may be from his standpoint a weakness in the bill. 
I do not think it is a weakness, but it is a thing that we ought 
to consider, at any rate—namely, whether under those circum- 
stances the Government ought to make some provision for com- 
pensation to the shipper who is thus injured, who suffers the 
consequences of giving the Government of the United States the 
superior right over the railways of the country; and I shall not 
be found in opposition to such a proposal, if it be made, al- 
though I do not think that this bill is the proper place in which 
to make it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
say a few words? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. REED. Without committing myself in any way on the 
question which the Senator has just mentioned, I have not up 
to this time meant to do more than to express my opinion as to 
the legal consequences of this particular bill as it now stands, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. WALSH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Georgia—for he is discussing in an interesting way this most 
important feature of the bill—just what he thinks about the 
case put by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], who has 
presented to us in very concrete form the condition. Under 
those circumstances, what does the Senator from Georgia think; 
should the liability of the railroad company | to the shipper be 
preserved under the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think that the liability of 
the railroad to the shipper should be preserved when we com- 
pel the railroad company to abandon its duty to the publie 
under the penalty of putting its officers in jail. The railroad 
company must be relieved; but I do insist that cases may arise 
where we ought, even in this bill, to provide that the shipper 
ought not to be ruined. I think» the bill is defective in that it 
does not go further and provide some remedy with reference to 
the rights of the shipper. 

I think it is defective in another respect along this same line. 
I have undertaken to show that the duties nominally placed 
upon the President can not possibly be performed by him; 
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that it is a vast responsibility, this classifying kinds of ship- 
ments and the shipments themselves; that it must be per- 
formed by some board to be created by the President. If it is 
to be performed at all, if it is necessary that these duties shall 
be performed and this privilege of unlimited discrimination 
shall exist, we onght ourselves to provide for some distinet 
board to be named by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and known to the public, who will consider these ques- 
tions, in order that the parties in interest may know who are 
passing on their rights, and shippers should have a chance to 
go to the board and to be heard. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not all that really already done, let me in- 
quire of the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. WALSH. We have created the advisory commission 
and the Council of National Defense, which is a body existing 
by virtue of law. We have authorized that bedy to appoint sub- 
committees, which exist by virtue of law. One of those sub- 
committees, the committee on railway transportation, exists by 
virtue of law. So we know that these five gentlemen occupy 
their positions not outside of the law at all, but under the law. 
Of course we agree with the Senator that the President of the 
United States will not establish these rules and regulations; he 
will not undertake to oversee every shipment; there is no doubt 
in the world that this board will run the thing. Now, what is 
the objection the Senator has to that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senater just by 
practical experience that I have been through. I have been 
called on during the last three or four weeks by constituents 
whose business is located somewhere between the advisory coun- 
cil, the subcommittees. and officers of the Quartermaster General's 
Department. It is difficult to find where to go or who has 
authority. You go to one person, and he is waiting for advice; 
and you go somewhere else, and they are only advisory. You 
go to the colonel from the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
Army, and he is waiting to get the opinion of somebody else. 
The law does not name, the statute does not say, when or how 
the opinions are to be given. It is so indefinite a responsibility 
that it is difficult to obtain satisfaction. 

When this great question, involving the transportation of the 
country and the rights of all shippers, is to be considered and 
passed upon by some board I think this board should have 
authority fixed by legislative action. The Advisory Board dis- 
claims all authority. We can only advise,” they tell us. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? s 

Mr. SMITH af Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Georgia must be 
mistaken about that—I mean about his view of not being able 
to find anybody who is responsible. I-am not authorized to de- 
fend this administration, and I do not want to be thought im- 
pertinent in assuming a function that nobody has conferred upon 
me; but the Senator from Georgia must remember that we 
are passing from a country that has been expending less than 
a billion and. a half dollars a year to a country which is ex- 
pending eight billion dollars a year; and that there will be a 
great deal of confusion, a great deal of inefficiency in the transi- 
tion, is as certain as the lapse of time. Those of us who are 
inclined to be critical must remember the immensity of the task 
which this Government has assumed. I expect to see a great 
deal of wastefulness; I expect to see a great deal of our busi- 
ness done in a way that will not commend itself to the people 
of the country. It is impossible for us to conscript anybody 
but human beings; and human nature is so frail that it can 
not encompass. successfully in a short period of time the tre- 
mendous duties which have been imposed upon the country. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I should like to ask him why Congress can not conscript 
anything except human beings? Why ean not it conscript 
money in this emergency? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is just what I am saying. We can 
conscript money; but human beings must expend the money. 
When we enlarge in the twinkling of an eye the scope of govern- 
ment so enormously, we must expect this confusion to which 
the Senator from Georgia has referred. 

As a matter of law, the Secretary of War is the responsible 
person in the case which the Senator puts. The Quatermaster 
General is the person, and the only person, who has any au- 
thority to make contracts of the kind suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia; but when you think of what is now required of 
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the Quartermaster General when he comes to make contracts fòr 
the housing and the equipment of millions of men, I have the 
greatest toleration for the confusion and uncertainty which 
exist. He expects aid, and we attempted to give him that aid 
when we passed the law for the establishment of the Council 
of National Defense; we attempted simply to give him an 
advisory board; and it is not wonderful or strange that he 
waits until he receives the advice of that board before he acts. 

I am saying so much because I do not. want the Senator from 
Georgia to base his opposition to this bill upon the ground that 
we are giving any one man more than he can do. I know. the 
President. of the United States can not do personally what he 
is authorized to do in this bill. I know that he must delegate 
the responsibility to some board or some other person; and my 
only hope is that he will select the wisest and the strongest man 
or body of men in the United States to exercise the authority or 
to help him exercise the authority which we are granting in this 
measure. I believe he will. If he does not, he must suffer 
the criticism which will inevitably follow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, Mr. President, I am not. con» 
cerned about criticisms of the President. I am considering 
neither criticisms nor praise of the President. I am considering 
this question from what I believe is the standpoint. of the ship- 
pers of the country. What I meant by referring to the advisory 
council as I did was this: They are an indefinite body of men 
under the statute; they have not any authority under the 
statute, I think the majority of them are doing the very best 
they can, and doing it weil. 1 think the Secretary of War is 
doing the very best that a man can, and so are many of the 
men under him, I realize fully the enormous increased re- 
sponsibility placed upon them, and I agree with the Senator 
from Iowa that it would be superhuman for them to execute 
piae responsibilities without some blunders: and without some 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not desire to yield now. I 
wish to finish the statement, if the Senator will excuse me for a 


moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia de- 
elines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In just a moment I will yield. 

What I was calling to the attention of the Senate was that 
these indefinite boards, these indefinite advisers, do net occupy 
a relation toward the public which ought to be occupied by men 
who are to pass upon the problem of transportation with au- 
thority to determine what commerce shall move and what lose 
the privilege. They are not named as officers in a statute; they 
are not formally recorded as officers anywhere, and when it is 
desired to secure their names nobody is under obligation to 
furnish them. What I want is, if we must give this power to 
somebody, if there must be some man to exercise these vast 
discretionary powers, that we name the men as public officers 
and have them known as such with definitely defined duties. 
If a board of men is to have the privilege of saying whether 
lumber or fruit and melons shall be hauled from south Georgia, 
and the fruit and melons rot where the farmers have produced 
them, I want a responsible board, known to all, charged by law 
with the responsibility of deciding the question, and I want a 
chance for my constituents to present their case to them, and 
to have a hearing. 

Under this bill the President can not hear anybody. It 
would be inhuman to expect him personally to investigate these 
problems, and nobody does expect him to do so. If some board 
is to-investigate them, let us prescribe the number of the board 
in the bill; let us give them official responsibility and know 
who they are; let them be confirmed by the Senate, and let 
them be situated where men whose interests are involved can be 
heard. Under this indefinite plan there is practically no 
chance for those whose rights are to be sacrificed, and no defi- 
nite responsibility rests upon those who will really act. 

Surety the rights of shippers should not be denied by men un- 
known and to whom shippers have no opportunity to present 
grievances. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NeEwLanps]} wanted to interrupt me first. I have finished with 
the thought I had in mind, and now yield to him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator speaks. of an 
indefinite board. Does he mean indefinite in its membership— 
that is, as to the number of persons who constitute it—or in- 
definite as to its duties and responsibilities? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Both. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, now, let me explain as to povin 
This particular committee of railway executive o 
call it the “railway war board —is a board appointed by the 
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railways. They are one of the subordinate -committees of the 
advisory council. They were invited by the Council of National 
Defense to devise a system, and Secretary Lane offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘ 

Resolved, That Commissioner Willard be requested to call upon the 
railroads to so organize their business as to lead to the greatest expedi- 
tion in the movement of freight. 

I understand it has been the purpose of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in the organization of the various subcommittees 
of the advisory board to create boards which will, in the most 
expeditious, in the most economical, and in the most efficient 
way, meet the demands of the Government and of particular 
industries in the performance of certain functions. Hence, we 
will find that the industries of the country have been divided up 
and put under the jurisdiction of the various subcommittees, the 
members of which are noted men in the various industries, who 
are supposed patriotically to cooperate with the Government in 
securing the highest efficiency and economy. 

\ It is true that every such board will be subject to the suspicion 
that, inasmuch as they have knowledge of the particular indus- 
try and are interested in the particular industry with which 
they are identified, they may seek advantageous bargains from 
the Government; but, as I understand, the purpose of this is to 
enlist the patriotic effort of every industry, and so far as I am 
concerned I believe that that is the best way of appealing to 
every industry—to ask their advice and cooperation, instead of 
dealing with them simply at arm’s length. 

Now, if the Senator will pardon me just a few moments 
longer, with reference to this particular railroad committee 
which was called into existence practically by the Council of 
National Defense, in the speech of Mr. Howard Elliott he states: 


from hans par gh ann we passed th: 
“ Resolved, 
their chief executive officers here and now assembled 


railway system, mee: 
on 


nsportati 
tion 


eee beak tions, shall 
of the individual railroad companies bere Tankas ted, PENETAN 

They responded to the patriotic demand of Secretary Lane 
and passed this resolution and they have become as a committee 
a part of this advisory commission. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsm] is under a misap- 
prehension in assuming that this board will act as the arm of 
the President. Not so. The President gives the orders; the 
railway war board receives them, and obeys them. ‘The railway 
war board, as a part of the advisory commission, is charged 
with the duty of showing what would be the most satisfactory 
way of accomplishing the purpose of the President.and the pur- 
pose of the Government; but its duty is as a servant to obey 
the orders of the President. It is not made the board which 
issues the direction. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Georgia, I yield. 

Mr. REED. That is a very interesting statement the Senator 
is making, and I want to get his mind back toit. Does he mean 
to say that the order or regulation that recently went forth by 
which cars shipped west loaded were to be sent back empty 
really originated with the President? Was that not in fact the 
plan that was worked out by the railroad men themselves, and 
does it not necessarily follow that the only men who can make 
these orders regulating transportation in the manner provided 
in this bill must be the practical railway men themselves, and 
hence that the regulation or scheme of regulation will originate 
with them be passed up to the President and by him sanctioned 
and returned to them? Does not that necessarily follow? 

_Mr. NEWLANDS. I can not say what particular process was 
pursued in that case, because I do not know, but I shall assume 
that it was the natural process. I assume that the Council of 
National Defense and the President, having first aroused the 
patriotic instincts of these organizations and having permitted 
them to organize a committee for helpful effort in connection 
with the Government, would say to them, “ Here is our prob- 
lem; now give us your advice.” But the President himself is to 
determine whether or not their advice is good, and he is, of 
course, to accept it or to modify it as he sees fit. One purpose 


of this bill is not only to give him the power to give the order, 
but to get the aid of the best talent of the country, not men 


necessarily employed by railroads, but independent men, to act 
as between him and this railroad committee, so that every sug- 
gestion of the railroad committee can be thoroughly sifted. 

I wish to state that this organization does not mean that this 
executive committee of the railroads is a Government board. at 
all for the execution of anything. They are to give no orders. 
They simply stand there ready to give their advice. They re- 
ceive orders, they obey orders, they execute orders. The order 
is given by the President of the United States, with the aid of 
the competent men that this bill gives him, and whether he will 
organize those competent men into a board or not I do not know. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. There is one thing, Mr. President, that strikes 
me about this bill. It provides compensation for the railroad 
companies for disarranging their traffic by this Executive order, 
does it not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Les. 

And provides for the payment. But it makes 
no provision at all for a shipper. Why should not his damage 
arising from the disarrangement of the traffic be taken care of 
in the same manner as that of the railroad company? It seems 
to me that is a great defect in this bill which ought to be reme- 
died. Certainly the shipper ought to be put on a par with the 
railroad company. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I believe, in the first in- 
stance, that the injury to the shippers is very much exag- 
gerated. I believe that the railroads will endeavor so to coor- 
dinate and to make their instrumentalities efficient as to meet the 
demands of the Government, and yet at the same time meet the 
demands of their patrons. Individually, I should haye no objection 
at all to the consideration of legislation that would give that 
right to the shippers for compensation from the Government. 

Mr. NELSON. It ought to be in the same bill, and compensa- 
tion ought to be provided in the same manner, so that they can 
be paid as promptly as the railroad companies ate paid. The 
traffic of the shippers is likely to be damaged far more than 
that of the railroads. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think that a large number of the in- 
juries that individuals will receive in this gigantic war will 
practically be damnum absque injuria, and I believe that they 
will have to be patriotically suffered by the masses of the people. 

I am intent on prosecuting the war, and I am not inclined to 
go off into every line of ascertainment of every possible or 
minute injury to the individual or the citizen when we åre 
engaged in making a gigantic national effort to save the world 
and save the country. 

Mr. NELSON. Why not, then, if the Senator is actuated by 
such patriotic motives, apply it to the railroads, and eliminate 
from the bill this plan of compensation to them? Let patriotism 


.enter the soul of the railroads, as well as of the shippers. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator that there is 
a reason for this. We know very well that this bill may work 


‘no inconsiderable damage. to individual roads, and we also know 


that, as a matter of fact, the railroads are great public instru- 
mentalities, and their ability to serve the country rests upon 
their receipt of income, and that if they are compelled to render 
service without compensation a great injury will be done, not 
simply to them but to the country itself, in the impairment of 
the efficiency of its public instrumentalities. 

Mr. President, it is easy enough to drag us off in the pathways 
of diversion from our real purpose in an effort to satisfy every 
possible and minute claim of a citizen or a corporation or an 
individual for damages suffered from this war. I do not want 
to be diverted into those pathways. We have been diverted too 
much in our debates thus far. So far as I am concerned, I wish 
to keep my eye upon the central purpose, and that is aid to the 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy to 
prosecute this war efficiently. I will be glad to consider in other 
bills, when they can be considered more deliberately, these other 
questions so as to insure justice to all. I think the first thing to 
advance is the security and safety of the Republic, and I am 
for that, and am confining my effort to legislation having that 
end in view. I prefer not to be diverted from that purpose by 
the consideration that the normal equilibrium may be affected 
here and there. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me 
to bring Senators into the Chamber to hear this illuminating 
debate? It is a very important question, and I therefore raise 
the point of no quorum so that Senators may attend and hear 
this debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
without permission. f 5 

Mr. VARDAMAN.. I have not the right to do it when the 
Senator from Georgia has the floor. 


It is the Senator's right to do that 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; you have. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Chair has ruled repeatedly that to do 
that would lose the floor to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; that is not the rule. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Then I will make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
makes the point of no quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Hale Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee James Norris Smoot 
Calder Johnson, Cal, Overman Stone 
Chamberlsin Jones, Wash. age Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Pomerene Thomas 
Cummins Kendrick Ransdell Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Reed Undere a 
Fletcher Knox Robinson Va 

nce Lewis Shep: i. Walsh 
Gerry McNary Smith, 
Gore Martin Smith, Sta. 


Mr. POMERENE. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savutssury] is detained on public 
business. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I desire to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PLAN] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators having 
answered present, there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it is near the regular hour 
of adjournment, and I will not press the bill further for con- 
sideration this afternoon. Therefore I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 42 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, June 9, 1917) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, June 11, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 9, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Thy blessing, Almighty God our Heavenly Father, attend, we 
pray Thee, these Representatives of a great people; that their 
legislative acts may be to uphold the ideals of our Republic, 
handed down by our fathers and sustained by their sons through 
the years that have come and gone. Grant that the work of 
this Congress may be to uphold and safeguard our soldiers in the 
inission that has been laid upon them, so far as human ingenuity 
and the light of Heaven can guide them; that order may be 
brought out of chaos, peace out of war, to the eternal good of 
mankind, in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read aba ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 1852. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 
to the city of New York the title of the United States to certain 
lands in Kings County, State of New York. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2133) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for other pur- 

Ses. 
ehe message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 995) to authorize the issue to States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia of rifles and other property for the equip- 
ment of organizations of home guards. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 4050, a similar House bill amending the act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the similar House bill be laid on the tabfe. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE—H. R. 4504. 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
reference of the bill (H. R. 4504) to amend an act entitled “An 
act making an appropriation for the construction, repair, and 


preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1899, be changed ‘from 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that reference of the bill H. R. 4504 be changed 
from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Is there objection? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, if unanimous consent is asked, I 
object, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, authorized this 
morning unanimously, I move that reference of the bill H. R. 
4504 be changed from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia that reference of the bill be changed from 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smar] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 
one minute. Is there objection? . 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, this is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to be permitted to proceed for one minute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

es SPEAKER, If the gentleman desires to object, he should 
object. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will not object, but I shall ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute in reply. 

The SPEAKER. Very well. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I introduced this bill and it was 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I simply 
wish to say that I think there is no question but that the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction, and, supposing: 
the matter would be decided by the Speaker, I spoke to the 
Speaker and asked for time in which to file a brief upon the 
matter, stating that I would do so after the river and harbor 
appropriation bill is disposed of. This question of the develop- 
ment of water power on navigable streams—and that is the ex- 
tent of this bill—was formerly considered entirely by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and only of late years has 
jurisdiction been assumed by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. It seems to me that this is an unusual 
proceeding. I think the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of this question ought to be sustained by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the only basis for the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors making the claim that it has 
is that in 1899, before we passed the general dam act, there 
was placed in a river and harbor appropriation bill a section 
about obstructions in rivers, and we of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce induced the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors to couple with it a provision 
that they might build these dams inside of States in which the 
stream was entirely located without further consent of Con- 


‘gress. That is all that was ever done by the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors about water power used in the generation 


‘of electricity. Soon afterwards the gentleman from Illinois 


[Mr. Mann] and I took up the subject of general dam legisla- 
tion and have prosecuted it ever since. It has never been 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors since that time to 
which I referred, and every proposition in this bill is general 


dam legislation, and most of it has been repudiated by this 


House on three different occasions, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia to discharge the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors from further consideration of the bill and refer the 
same to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this the proper time under 
the rules to make the motion that the gentleman from Georgia 
has made? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood the rule to pro- 


vide that the change of reference should be made immediately 


after the introduction of the bill, 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

‘ LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
i By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted as fol- 
ows: ; 

To Mr. Bett, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. SHERLEY, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

a Mr. Huts of Iowa, indefinitely, on account of death in his 
family. ; , 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing an article from the 
Louisville Evening Post of June 7, entitled “ Prussia crushed 
German liberty.“ 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two editorials, one appearing in the 
Evening Star, of Washington, on June 7, 1917, entitled “ The 
men in gray,” and one appearing in the Washington Times of 
the same date on “ The men from Dixie.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent 
to extend iny remarks in the Recorp on the registration in the 
city of Milwankee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reconp by printing a Memorial Day 
oration delivered by Congressman Ernest LUNDEEN, of the 
Twelfth Minnesota Volunteers, at the Congressional Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C., on May 30, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Itecorp by printing an article from 
the Evening Sun, of New York City, entitled “A hundred thou- 
sand aeroplanes are needed from America, for the western 
front.” 

The SPEAKER, che gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to extend my remarks In the Record by printing some 
resolutions adopted by the Farmers’ Union of Virginia in refer- 
ence to the nitrate plant. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ARMY. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 100, making the 
appropriations in the annual Army appropriation bill immedi- 
ately available. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House joint reso- 
lution 100, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House fant resolution 100, to make immediately avallable the appro- 
priations | gh tira for under an act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes, approved May 12, 1917. 

Resolved, ctc.. That the appropriations provided for under an act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, approved May 12, 1917, 
be, and the same are hereby, made pees | available: Provided 
That no appropriation contained in said act shall continue for a period 
longer than two years from the date of the approval of this joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
think with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Dent] that it may 
be desirable to make the appropriations in the Army bill imme- 
diately available. I would have o objection to it if it were 
not for another parliamentary situation. We passed in the 
House here the other day a motion sending back to conference 
the big Army bill, a deficiency bill, appropriating in the neigh- 


[After a pause.] The 
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borhood of $3,000,000,000. We asked for a conference with the 
Senate. That was several days ago. We have received no 
word from the Senate stating that they agreed to the confer- 
ence or that they have taken any other action upon this large 
Army bill. Now, this bill is mere “chicken feed” compared 
with the other. I propose, if I can, and as far as I can, to call 
attention to the delay in disposing of the big Army bill, while 
we are talking about making available a few days earlier the 
little appropriations in the Army bill, and in order to empha- 
size it I am going to object to the immediate consideration of 
this resolution. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will reserve it. 

: . .I reserve the objection. 

` Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois is in and of itself a conclusive reason why 
this resolution ought to be adopted. If the so-called big urgent 
deficiency bill for the support of the Army and the Navy had 
been passed it would not be necessary to have this joint resolu- 
tion. The Committee on Military Affairs reported this joint 
resolution about 10 days ago with a unanimous favorable report, 
I have been waiting during that period for the conferees on 
the big Army and Navy Dill to agree. In the meantime, the 
Secretary of War and the Quartermaster’s Department have 
been urging me to bring up this resolution, because there are a 
great many contracts already, particularly for clothing. that 
have been filled by the contractors, and they have been waiting 
for days and weeks for their money. And I have actually been 
told that some of them are on the verge of bankruptcy unless the 
bona fide contracts which they made with the Government and 
which they have fulfilled are carried out on the part of the 
Government. And that is the object of this resolution. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This larger appropriation bil!, now 
known as the urgent deficiency bill, represents appropriations 
made by another committee and not made by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, in whose jurisdiction the matter now is, and 
was simply to expedite matters, was it not? 

Mr. DENT. That was one of the arguments by which they 
took from the Committee on Military Affairs jurisdiction over 
that bill and give it to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And now the Military Committee, 
haying finished its work, is waiting on the committee that was 
to help it by expediting matters? 

Mr. DENT. That is very true. 

Mr. GILLETT. The delay has not been here, has it? 

Mr. DENT. I make no such charge. 

Mr. GILLETT. The delay is simply because the Senate re- 
fuses to act. The House has turned down the Jamestown 
Exposition purchase, a local proposition, and because of that 
the Senate is unwilling to bring the bill up. So the delay is 
there, is it not? 

Mr. DENT. That is the fact. I will state to the gentleman’ 
from Massachusetts that I am making no chftge of neglect of 
duty or delay on the part of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] 
intimated that. 5 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman's statement was an accurate state- 
ment of the facts; that was one of the arguments for assuming 
jurisdiction, was expeditious, and the bill is still being held up. 
There are two Committees on Appropriations in Congress, one 
here and the other at the other end of the Capitol, and certainly 
delay has taken place in the final disposition of the matter. 

Mr. GILLETT. Has the gentleman any assurance that the 
gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol will be any more 
speedy on this resolution than they have been on the other bill? 

Mr. DENT. I think there will be no trouble in the world 
to have this resolution passed in the Senate to-day by unanimous 
consent if it is adopted here to-day. ; 

Mr, GILLETT. Why should there be any delay at the other 
end of the Capitol with the other bill? 

Mr. DENT. Well, I can not answer for that. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is the party that is dominant on that side 
of the aisle that is making the trouble. 5 

Mr. MANN. I think the delay may be in the body at the other 
end of the Capitol, but whether the delay is caused by the people 
in the body at the other end of the Capitol is another question, 
It looks to me as if one department of the Government was caus- 
ing the delay and thereby seriously incommoding another de- 
partment of the Government. The two departments ought to be 
working together up there, and I have no doubt will be after 
this debate is reported. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MANN. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4285, 
the river and harbor bill; and, pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to ask if we can not have some agreement as 
to limiting general debate on the bill. I would suggest that 
general debate close in three hours, one-half of the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer] and one- 
half by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I think considerably more time than that is 
asked for in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SWITZER. I have requests for nearly that length of time 
myself. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no desire to limit debate on the bill 
myself, but only to expedite the consideration of the bill. How 
does this suggestion strike the gentleman from Illinois—that 
no limit be fixed at this time, but that the time be controlled 
jointly by the chairman of the committee and the ranking 
member present, the gentleman from Ohio IMr. SWITZER]? 
There will be no trouble about the length of debata 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. My colleague [Mr. GALLAGHER] desires time. 
Who will yield to him? He wants an hour. 

Mr. SMALL. I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I want an hour, and there are other 
Members who want an hour here. The question of controlling 
the time by two men who are in favor of the bill does not 
seem to me to be fair. Both of these gentlemen are in favor 
of this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think both gentlemen would be fair, so 
far as that is concerned. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not object if we can get the time 
we wish. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina agrees to yield to my colleague an hour's time? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. That is easy enough to say. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. SMALL. The request is that the time be controlled, one- 
half by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer], the ranking 
minority member present, and one-half by the chairman of the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. 
for? 

Mr. SMALL. I suggested three hours, but it was stated that 
that was not sufficient. I would like to have the attention of 
gentlemen when I am making this request, that general debate 
close to-day. ; 

Mr. MANN. we could not agree to that at this time of 
the day. 

Mr. SMALL. The request now, Mr. Speaker, without at- 
tempting to limit the time, is that the time be controlled one- 
half by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer] and one-half 
by the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that he control one half of the time and 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer] control the 
other half. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have an understanding on both sides that the 
time is to be equally divided as the debate proceeds between 
those for and those against the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think more time will be occupied by those 
against the bill than by those in favor of it. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no objection to the amendment ef the 
request. s 

The SPEAKER. What is the amended request? 

Mr. SMALL. That the time of general debate be controlled 
by the gentleman from Ohio and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, to be equally divided. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not to be equally divided. -The oppo- 
sition to the bill are entitled to more time now than those in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Those for the bill have already used 
more time than those against it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let the time be yielded alternately to those 
for and against the bill. 

Mr. MANN. We must trust to the fairness of these gentle- 
men. z 
Mr. SMALL. There will no disposition to curtail debate. 


How much time is the gentleman asking 


Mr. MANN. Has my colleague [Mr. GALLAGHER] obtained 
an hour from the gentleman from North Carolina? 


Mr. SMALL. Yes. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that the time of general debate 
be controlled one-half by the gentleman from Ohio and one-half 
by himself? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I suggest to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, will he not couple with his request the 
request that the debate shall be confined to the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are enough gentlemen 
to speak on the bill to take all the time, 

Mr. SMALL. I will be gratified to have that done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then you can not have it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that the time be controlled 
one-half by the gentleman from Ohio and one-half by himself? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
1 on the state of the Union for the consideration of 

e R 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H, R. 4285, the river and harbor bill, with 
Mr. Harrtson of Mississippi in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I regret very much to be compelled to differ with 
any of the members of my committee in regard to this bill. I 
realize that every Member who has a project for river and 
harbor improvement is laboring under certain difliculties, be- 
cause there is no other way of getting river and harbor improve- 
ments except through the omnibus bill as presented for your 
consideration to-day. 

This measure is put forth here as a war measure, and that 
is the reason that it is brought here to-day for your considera- 
tion. I want to say at the outset that this is not a war mens- 
ure. It is practically the same river and harbor bill that was 
before this House at the last session of Congress, and you will 
recollect that that bill received 132 votes in this House against 
its passage. Now we are told that it is a war measure. I am 
going to show that it is not a war measure. And, to start 
with, I want to inform the House that at the request of cer- 
tain members of the committee, when it was determined that 
this bill was to be forced upon this House, I went to the Secre- 
tary of War and asked for an interview. When I got to the 
Secretary’s office I was told that the Secretary was very busy, 
but that I could talk to his private secretary. I told his 
private secretary that there were members of the River and 
Harbor Committee who had decided views regarding the pas- 
sage of a river and harbor bill at this time, and as the bill was 
proposed as a war measure some of us would like to talk with 
the Secretary of War before he made any recommendations, 
because we believed we could inform him to some extent as to 
what the bill ought to be, and that possibly he might change 
his mind with reference to some of the items in the bill. His 
private secretary told me he would call the attention of the 
Secretary of War to our proposition, but I heard nothing more 
about it from him, and, as far as I know, none of the members 
of the minority signing this report have had any conversation 
with the Secretary of War with reference to the bill. 

The next step was when the committee was called to order, 
when I made a motion in the committee that the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers be invited to come before the 
eommittee. We wanted to hear from them the necessity for a 
river and harbor bill, as a war measure at this time, and other 
matters, so far as river and harbor improvements were con- 
cerned. The River and Harbor Committee adopted that motion, 
but at the very next meeting we were told that the Secretary 
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measure by producing a letter from the Secretary of War. My 
opinion is that the Secretary of War does not know very much 
about this bill, that he knows very little about it, and only that 
which has been told to him. He could not spare the time to go 
through the bill and study it. He is too busy a man, and his 
time is occupied otherwise. Why, he could not even come before 
the committee to tell us what he thought our bill ought to be. 

The chairman when asked if this bill was necessary at this ~ 
time said that it was, because “we have been passing annual 
appropriation bills for river and harbor work for the past 10 
years, and to omit a bill at this time would cause great injury 
to the work in hand.” Why, we have plenty of money to go ahead 
with the work. The engineers have all the money that is neces- 
sary to take care of the immediate wants and maintenance of the 
work they have entered upon. I do not thíùk that that fact 
will be disputed. b 

The reason that I called upon the Secretary of War was to 
inform him that if there was to be any war measures I was as 
anxious to help out in that particular as any other member of 
the committee, and that if he could show the minority that there 
was anything proposed that was a war measure we would be 
glad to consider it. But I can not find a single item in this bill 
that could be construed really as a war measure. 

The gentleman from Nev York [Mr. Hutsert], speaks about 
Hell Gate. That is one of the principal items in the bill that 
is going to be paraded here as a war measure. I would like to 
read from the hearings a statement of Col. Neweomer regard- 
ing that proposition. I am reading from page 4. He says: 

For instance, for East River, New York, the Na Department has 
asked for a depth of 40 feet to the navy yard, while we propose 35 
feet. Thirty-five feet is ample for all commercial needs, put the Navy 


wants a greater depth, and primarily that should be provided from 
some other fund than the river and harbor fund, 


I have no objection to that, because it is intended mainly for 
war purposes. ° 

Now, if they want to improve East River, and it is a war 
measure, there is a commission appointed under an act of Con- 
gress contained in the last naval appropriation bill that covers 
this very important river and harbor improyement necessary 
for naval defense. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Les. 

Mr. SMALL. Simply to keep the record straight. My col- 
league probably refers to an item in the last naval appropria- 
tion bill directing the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to report any such improvements as were necessary 
for the operation of the fleet and the use of the Navy. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. They had no legislative function; they were 
to report to Congress, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They have made their report to Con- 
gress. But it was not before our committee for deliberation 
and was not considered by the committee. This belongs to the 
Naval Committee. 

Mr. SMALL. They haye; but my colleague will remember 
that their recommendati are embodied in the bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; some are attempted to be embodied 
in the bill but are not. You have failed here to specify them. 
You know war measures are not handled by our committee and 
our funds are for commercial needs. 

Mr. SMALL. All of them are embodied in this bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, They are not; and if they were, they 
do not belong here. I have the report of that commission. They 
made an exhaustive study of all the river and harbor needs 
in the great harbors of the country that are necessary for mili- 
tary purposes. I have the document right here, and if it is for 
naval purposes, let the Naval Committee handle it and not take 
it out of the funds which ought to go for the commercial needs 
of the country. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman submit to an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Let me read this statement. 

The Navy Department does not now foresee the need of improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors specifically mentioned in Senate resolu- 
tion other than is tabulated below. 

Then they specify New York, Norfolk, San Francisco, Hunters 
Point, Puget Sound, Boston, Philadelphia, Santiago, and Mare 
Island Navy Yards. They say in connection with that: 


The only connecting channel the construction or improvement of 
which the Navy Department considers necessary is the channel through 
Hell Gate and East River between New York Harbor and Long Island 
Sound. The channel should be given a depth of 35 feet as soon as 
practicable, and eventually 40 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I will yield to the gentleman from 
New Tork. ~ 


of War was too busy and that he could not attend any meeting 
of the River and Harbor Committee. Neither did the Chief of 
Engineers come. But the same methods that are always em- 
ployed in the manufacture of a river and harbor bill were em- 
ployed in making this bill. : 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. Saart] stated to you 
yesterday that the way this biil originated was that the Secre- 
tary of War took it up with the Chief of Engineers and tried 
to put the responsibility on the latter as a war measure, 

I now quote: 

Col. Newcomer. Mr. Chairman, I will state that these recommenda- 
tions originated from a recommendation made by the Chief of En- 
3 to the Secretary of War at a time when it appeared very doubt- 

whether any river and harbor legislation would be enacted this year. 

It is quite clear here as to the source from which this bill 
springs. It came, as it always does, from the Chief of En- 
gineers, and the statement of Col. Newcomer as to its being 
very doubtful whether any river and harbor legislation would 
be enacted this year shows conclusively that as a war measure 
it was not considered. 

Nor does this sound as though the Secretary of War pre- 
pared this bill as a war measure. 

I further quote from Col. Newcomer, to show this is the 
work of the Chief of Engineers, and not that of the Secretary 
of War: 


He felt that the situation of the general transportation service of 
the country was such as to require some work, not only for the more 
urgent commercial needs but also for certain military purposes as a 
matter of defense. For that reason he prepared a brief memorandum 
ney took up to the Secretary of War, accompanied by a copy of 

It is evident from this language that no distinction is made 
between transportation for commerce and for war. We must 
remember we are in this special session of Congress alone con- 
sidering war measures, and the Secretary of War had no knowl- 
edge or information before him but a “rief memoranda,” so 
furnished him by the Chief of Engineers, 

Mind you, this is the old bill that was lost in the last session 
of Congress. 

Col. Newcomer said: 

He took this Senate bill as the basis for his action, and in arrang- 
ing the P for the more urgent military and commercial needs 
we struck opt the items which we felt might be omitted at this time. 
We do not mean, of course, that we consider those items that were 
stricken out unimportant or not useful, but they were simply consid- 
ered as ones that might be eliminated in the process of pruning in 
order to get down to what might be considered as the essentials most 
necessary at this time. > 

Listen to this: 

That memorandum and tire proposed schedule of items were taken 
by the Secretary ‘to the President, and it was understood that they 
received his assent. 

Col. Newcomer says it was “understood” that they received 
his assent. 

In fact, we were convinced from what took place later— 

I do not know what that was that took place later, nor does 
any other Member of Congress— 
that the administration was quite willing to have a bill substan- 
tially the same as the bill as it passed the House and was amended by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Now, this is the bill we have before us“ the old bill.” 

Mr, FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? Will the gentleman 
please give the page of the hearings from which he is reading? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. ‘This is from the first page of the hear- 
ings before the River and Harbor Committee. 

Mr. FREAR. And that testimony was given by Col. New- 
comer, who was the only Army engineer who ever appeared be- 
fore the committee. : $ 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, sir. He is the only man upon whose 
authority we are acting. He represented the Chief of Engi- 
neers. Now, it must be clear to everybody that the statement 
of Col. Newcomer shows just how this bill has been made up, 
and if there are any items in this bill that can be considered as 
war measures I fail to find them. I have been on this com- 
mittee as long as any other member now serving on it, and feel 
just as competent to examine this bill as any Member of the 
House, and I will be obliged to any Member if he will point 
out any item here that can be considered a war measure. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not like to be interrupted in my 

- argument. If it is anything very important, I will yield. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentieman consider that the East 
River and Hell Gate items are war-emergency measures? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Oh, I do not think so. Neither does Col. 
Newcomer, [Laughter.] Nor does he show us that it is a 
war measure. It is about the same old bill that we passed be- 
fore there was any declaration of war. The chairman of the 

committee wants to bolster up his position that this is a war 
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Mr. HULBERT. Of course, as a member of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, the gentleman must appreciate that it 
would neither be expeditious nor economical if the River and 
Harbor Committee were te authorize the Army Engineers to 
dredge or deepen Hell Gate to a depth of 35 feet, and at the 
same time the Naval Committee should authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to deepen the channel an additional 5 feet—to 
have two pieces of work going on at the same place under 
different contracts and different departments for precisely the 
same purpose. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There was a joint board to consider that. 

Mr. HULBERT. Not a board. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. A commission. 

Mr. HULBERT, Not a commission, but two departments of 
the Government were respectively asked to coordinate and 
report back under provisions in the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I will read into the record 


Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, 

Mr. DUPRE. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that 
beth the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War are 
in accord as to this item at this time for deepening Hell Gate 
40 feet? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I will inform the House as to that fact 
in a moment. Let us see whether they are er not. We might 
as well get to that now as at any other time. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? I want to give 
the gentleman some information. 3 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not need any; I have all the infor- 
mation I need right here, and I want tọ give it to the House. 
[Laughter.} Here is what Col. Newcomer says about this im- 
portant item, supposed to be the principal war item in the bill. 
I read from the testimony of Col. Neweomer: 


It seems to me that 35 feet at Hell Gate is really adequate, for 
this reason: The depth of 35 feet, with 5 feet of tide, gives you 
practically 40 feet. The draft of our heaviest battleship contem- 
plated is about 33 feet. It seems to me that 35 feet will answer. Of 
course, there would be a certain advan in having access to the 
navy yard for a crippled vessel; but whe you would want to go 
to the very 75 expenditure that would be involved in the 40 feet 
all through Hell Gate in order to provide that facility, in addition to 
the other across Diamond Reef, I do not know. The Navy Depart- 
ment has not asked for it. 

This is a specific answer to the questions of the gentleman 


from New York and also to the gentleman from Louisiana. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Does not the gentleman know that the Navy 
Department did ask for it? 

Mr, GALLAGHER, I have just read you Col. Newcomer's 
statement. 

Mr. DUPRE. Yes; but subsequently to that. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. This is Col. Newcomer’s statement and 
is a part of the record here. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 4 

Mr. HULBERT. Col. Newcomer was the gentleman whom 
my colleague objected to having th mittee limited to hav- 
ing the privilege of hearing dur the sessions of the com- 
mittee, was he not? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Well, would it not be a good thing for 
the gentleman if we did limit it? 

Mr. HULBERT. Did not the gentleman want to have the 
Secretary of War brought down before the committee? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Has the gentleman seen the letter of the 
Secretary of War written on the 15th of May to the chairman 
of his committee? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I heard a letter read here yesterday. 

Mr. HULBERT. This letter that I am referring to was not 
read yesterday. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have made all of the reference neces- 
sary to the position of the Secretary of War with regard to 
these improvements, because I know that the Secretary of War 
does not know and has not the knowledge that is necessary to 
inform this House as to what kind of a bill we should pass. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. DUPRE. I think he has as much knowledge as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. | Possibly; for this is a part of bis duty, 
but he evidently left it to others. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did my colleague hear the speech of the gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT] yesterday? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Yes, , 

Mr. MADDEN. In the course of his speech he stated that 
- there was large commercial necessity for the improvement of 


this East River Channel as well as necessity for naval pur- 
poses, and he made the statement that it would be necessary to 
have this channel improved and the docks built in order that 
we might be able to ship the supplies that we are going to send 
to Europe, at the same time admitting that it would be three 
years before the docks were built. Can my collengue reconcile 
the necessity for this as an emergency measure in view of that 
statement made by the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I agree with my colleague this is not an 
emergency matter, and the object had here as expressed by him 
ean never be accomplished, for if we are obliged to wait until 
those piers are built, and these can not be built within the period 
of three years, then Europe or our allies will be starved. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in 
the interest of being accurate? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not want to lose my time here before 
the committee. We heard it stated here on the floor yesterday 
by a number of gentlemen that it would be a shame to neglect 
our river and harbor improvements, when all of the belligerent 
countries are going ahead proceeding with their improvements 
as if there was no war going on at all. That statement was 
made here yesterday, and on pages 8 and 9 of this majority re- 
port there is a communication from the War Department, oftice 
of the Chief of Engineers, dated Washington, April 20, 1917, and 
I want you to listen to it. 

This is a memoranda in regard to the activities of the bellig- 
erent governments in prosecuting water improvements during the 
progress of the present war; 

Welland Canal: Since November 5, 1914, construction operations 

ve progressed on a large scale. Excellent has been made on 
all sections of the work under way. ‘These comprise practically all the 
important engineering features the $50,000,000 enterprise. 

Unfortunately this statement is untrue. I now call your at- 
tention to a report made under an act of Congress, July 27, 
1916, providing for the improvements necessary on the Great 
Lakes to meet those of the Welland Canal when enlarged by the- 
Dominion of Canada. This report is signed by Col. J. G. Warren 
and contains the following as to the prosecution of the work on 
the Welland Canal. 

After speaking of the small part of the work done, he says: 

The following is quoted from a letter received from the engineer 
in charge re . (Welland Canal), 1917: “In rd to the 

robable date of comp! „ I am sorry I am unable to give you a 
formation on this point, as all work on the canal has been aiependen 
en account of the war.” 

How does that sound in comparison with the communication 
here that tells us of all the great works that these belligerent 
countries are doing? [Applause.] If the rest of this report is 
like the report on the Welland Canal, which is one of the great- 
est. waterways in the world, then it is not worth the paper it 
is Written on. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman submit to an interruption? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I will. 

Mr. SMALL. What date does he state the work was sus- 
pended? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. His letter from the Canadian engineer 
is dated January, 1917. He can not give the information as to 
when the Welland Canal will be completed, as all work is sus- 
pended. This is his reply to a letter from Col. Warren. 

Mr. SMALL. My colleague is aware that the letter from 
the Chief of Engineers telling of the work on the Welland 
Canal refers to work in 1914, 1915, and also in 1916? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, It refers to work that is being done, 
while the war is progressing, on the Welland Canal. I have 
given you the words of your own engineer, and they are not 
true. 

Mr. SMALL. I can refer my colleague to page 9 of the ma- 
jority report 5 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I call your attention to page 9 of this 
majority report, under the caption “Canada.” In the thirty-third 
line, commencing with the words “ Welland Canal,” you find 
the words I quoted. I am calling this matter to the attention 
of the House, and I think the House can understand just what 
I am saying in regard to these matters. I do not think that 
the House will be misled in face of the fact I am presenting 
here an official communication. I do net know what Gen. 
Black will think about it. It is official and it is business. 

Now, what we are trying to do in this country, or have been 
trying to do, Is to improve the waterways for commercial pur- 
poses; and, as you were told yesterday by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], that after all the money that we have 
spent in improving these rivers the boats upon them are dis- 
appearing and there is little, if any, tonnage left. Why, if we 
had spent this money in improving roads and highways, with the 
new mode of transportation that we have and the rapid transit 
we can obtain from automobiles, we could increase the com- 
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merce of the country.on our highways manyfold where we are 
putting money into rivers where we will never receive any 
benefit from it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it disturb the entre 
if I ask a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Not a bit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman considered 
the value of these waterways as feeders to railroads in these 
times of transportation stress? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; I called the attention of a member 
of the committee from Pennsylvania to that fact when we were 
grouping the rivers tributary to the Chesapeake Bay. For the 
information of the House I will say that there are some 25 or 30 
rivers grouped that are tributary to Chesapeake Bay, and I think 
that nearly every boat on the rivers tributary to the bay is 
controlled by railroad influence; that every harbor is controlled 
by the same influence; and that there are no harbors that a 
boat could tie up to except these railroad-owned harbors, and 
these boats are simply feeders for the railroad system. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are now very much 
clogged in endeavoring to get foodstuffs to the country. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Weil, I do not think that the passage of 
this bill will make any particular difference so far as relieving 
that situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So long as the gentleman has 
answered by referring to territory in which he knows I am 
somewhat interested, may I ask him whether he knows that 
under the Panama Canal act it was proposed to dissociate the 
steamship carriers, to which he refers, from railroad ownership, 
and that the people along the coast rose in protest, as that kind 
of transportation was their only method of getting to market? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I think that it would be as difficult to 
separate railroad influence from the control of the boats as any- 
thing we might attempt. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
not destroy the boat service? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Oh, no. 


The gentleman surely would 


I am in favor of river trans- 
portatiou. J am in favor of maintaining every project that we 
have here. I do not want to disturb actual necessities, but in 
the face of the war and the demands that we have for money 
to prosecute the war I believe it would be useless to pass a bill 
here that has in it $25,000,000 or $27,000,000—it may be $35,- 
000,000 or $40,000,000 when it comes back from the Senate— 
when we can get along without it without interfering with the 
business of the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One more question. I do not 
want to disturb the gentleman, but in view of the fact that we 
passed through the House day before yesterday an urgent de- 
ficiency measure which carried an appropriation of $750,000,000 
with which to build ships, why is it so great an offense against 
the Government to pass a bill carrying $26,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors to accommodate those ships? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We need all the money that you propose 
to spend for this river and harbor work to build the ships and 
for war purposes, instead of sinking it in some of the useless 
rivers and mud hills. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We certainly would not put 
$750,000,000 worth of ships in mud hills. And why we should 
neglect our rivers and thus leave ourselves in a state of unpre- 
paredness to carry those ships I do not understand. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. When we get through with the inter- 
coastal canal we will have all the preparation necessary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be true. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If we take the $26,000,000 or $27,000.000 
proposed here and sink it in waterways, it will make it impossible 
to use it to build a good many ships that are really necessary, 
and I hope that is what they will do with the money if we can 
provide it. 

WATERWAYS COMMISSION. 

Now, then, about this commission. There is one provided for 
in this bill. There appears to be some dissatisfaction by some- 
body somewhere in regard to the way that these river and har- 
bor bills are manufactured, and in order to obviate the difficul- 
ties complained of it is proposed to create a new commission. 
On page 44 of this bill, section 16, such a commission is provided 
for, And it says: 

A commission to be known as the Waterways Commission, consistin 
of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secret tary o 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and three additional members, 

Now, let me call your attention to these four important secre- 
taries. Did you notice that the Secretary of the Navy is not 
mentioned in this commission? Well, if there is any Secretary 
in the Cabinet who is closely allied with navigation it is the 
Secretary of the Navy. And he now has had some years of 
experience, and if they are going to create a commission of 


Secretaries that would in any way be valuable I should judge 
that they would put on it the Secretary of the Navy. who has 
something to de with navigation. I do not believe that this 
commission will be created by this bill if the bill does pass. 


SURPLUS WATER, 


There was another provision in this bill that the House acted 
upon to-day and referred it to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. We were told that it was a water-power 
proposition, but it was in this bill for war purposes; and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] read n letter from the 
Secretary of War yesterday disclaiming any knowledge of it. 
I simply mention this to you to shew that the Secretary of War 
never knew it was included in the bill. 

MUNICIPALITIES SHOULD AID. — 


If from a business standpoint we were to proceed to improve 
rivers and harbors, municipalities ought to proceed, if they are 
interested in river improvement, to provide suitable dockage 
and suitable wharves. The chairman of the committee called 
your attention to this fact yesterday, to tell you that in many 
cases where there was river transportation the cost of handling 
the goods from the dock te where the goods could be further 
transported added more than the additional amount of expense 
by railroad carriage. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘The gentleman is doubtless aware that that 
is being done now in many places. It has been done in Kansas 
City and is being done in St. Louis. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. I am simply calling attention to 

the fact that few municipalities are interested in this work 
that is made so_important before the Members of this House. 
It seems to me the municipalities themselves ought to make 
some headway toward providing the right kind of docks and 
the right kind of wharves at which boats can be accommodated. 
But the fact is that nearly every important harbor in the coun- 
try on nearly all the rivers of the country wharves are shut off 
from the people by railroad lines, and that was looked after by 
the very enterprising railroad people some years ago. 
It was said here yesterday that some of us voted for a lump- 
sum appropriation bill. I do not know whether that means me 
or not. I doubt whether I did. But the grouping of items as 
provided in this bill, to which your attention has been called, 
means much, because nobody can tell where the money is to be 
diverted or upon what river it is to be spent or what work it is 
to be used for. 

Now, I think I have said all I care to on the subject of river 
improvement, but I want to call attention to the items in this bill 
and how it was reduced from the amount carried in the last bill. 
I read from the minority report: 

n 1 1 
mne bith which passed t sie Simms But onion CAIS pews tee Renate of 
the last session of Congress carried about $38,000,000. -It can not, 
however, be argued that 1 present bill is a material reduction ron ata 
last one, as will be seen SR examination of certain items. The i 
of $6,000,000 for the Nilas 7. River is now carried in the sundry — 
bill. Tus appropriation of TE 300,000 for the purchase of the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal is omitted, but a clause ultimately esas more 
expensive is added by the item authorizing the condemnation of this 
9 9 
s * 

Two other aaa items. are reduced, one ead cutis $975,000 for the 
Columbia River, and another of $900,000 for the aufort Canal. but 
the general 9 carried this bill is in reality preteens as 
large as that w. a eneg the Hons at the last session, It is a sad 
commentary on ont tive methods when Consan preaches conserva- 
tism and economy to the people of the country but itself would practice 
extravagance. 

Now, those are the facts in reference to this bill. I do not 
want to conclude without calling your attention to one fact that 
was mentioned here yesterday, namely, that the Canadian com- 
missioners or Canadian Government was going to ask the House 
for an appropriation for the improvement of the Portland Har- 
bor, as it was necessary for war purposes. I think that was the 
statement made. Well, if the Canadian Government can not 
find the money with which to proceed with their own improve- 
ments over in Canada for river and harbor work I do not see 
that it is very good policy for them to come over the line to tell 
us what harbors to improve when we are furnishing a good deal 
of money to their mother country for war purposes, and make it 
dppear that this harbor work is for like purposes. Of course, 
if it is, I am willing to consider it. 

Mr. SMALL. Will my colleague permit an interruption there, 
just to permit me to give him some information? The request 
from the Canadian Government for the adoption of this project 
for the further improvement of Portland Harbor is predicated 
upon this fact, that the Grand Trunk Railway has large ter- 
minals up there. During the winter all the Canadian ports 
for a certain period are frozen, and therefore shipments from 
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Canada which would ordinarily come from Canadian ports 
during the winter season are to be shipped from Portland. 
Further improvement is necessary in order $o make possible 
those shipments, and the purpose to be accomplished is a mat- 
ter in which the United States is greatly interested. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. The Grand Trunk Railroad, if I size up 
the situation properly, is pretty much a Government-owned 
road. I think it is controlled by the Government of Canada. 
And if it is simply for the accommodation of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, it is a question that remains with the House whether 
it wants to make appropriations to help the Canadian Govern- 
ment and its railroads. 

Mr. SMALL. It is for the accommodation of the United 
States and our allies. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The whole bill is an accommodation to 
the United States, it seems. It is put forward as a war 
mensure. But I think that if the House will consider what I 
have said in regard to this bill there is not a man who is free 
to act as he sees the justice of the situation but will cast his 
vote uguinst the passage of this bill. 

I sympathize with those men who have projects in this bill, 
as I stated in the first instance, that their constituents are ask- 
ing for, because there is no other way except by this omnibus 
measure to get the improvements they want, but I believe that 
if they will explain to their constituents the situation which 
confronts us here and the necessity we have for every dollar 
that we can gather by taxation from the people, under exist- 
_ ing circumstances, they will not look for unnecessary improve- 


ments. L want to thank the House for its kind attention. [Ap- 
plause. | ; 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back any time I may have remaining. 


Mr. SMALL. The gentleman yields back his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Gore) CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 80 minutes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I approach the discussion 
of this rivers and harbors bill from the standpoint of the national 
defense as it applies to the harbors and rivers of the western 
continental border of our common country. 

It is difficult for the millions of our citizens who have never 
crossed the Rocky Mountains and Sierras and have never looked 
out over the blue waters of the Pacific toward the distant shores 
of Asin to realize that our Pacific Coast States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington have an ocean front nearly as extended 
as that of the Atlantic coast, and, including the shores of 
Alaska, a very much greater length of coast line. 

It is also difficult to realize that the greatest danger to the 
United States of foreign invasion is along this Pacific coast line, 
and particularly that of southern California, from Point Con- 
cepción south to the Mexican line. This western border of our 
country, in the event of war, would be especially inviting to a 
foreign invader, and particularly if that foreign enemy were 
inhabiting a country bordering the Pacific Ocean. It would not 
be impossible, however, for a European nation, if it were suc- 
cessful in capturing the Panama Canal, to land a force by trans- 
ports on the Pacific coast, and at no place at the present time 
is there so much danger of a successful inyasion, 

The 800 miles of coast between Point Concepcion and the 
Mexican border is protected by the channel islands of Santa 
Cruz, San Miguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Catalina, and San Cle- 
mente, and below the border by the Mexican islands of Coronado. 
So calm is the ocean along this 300 miles of beach that there 
are frequent wooden wharves run out into the ocean, and many 
of them, although of slight construction, withstand the usually 
moderate seas for many years. It would be possible to land an 
army at literally hundreds of points along this coast. Having 
once effected a landing, the fertile valleys of southern California 
would furnish a very extensive food supply, while the wealthy 
city of Los Angeles, with bank deposits approximating $250,- 
000,000, ond manufactories now turning out $150,000,000 of 
products annually, would constitute an object of attack for the 
wealth that might be acquired by a foreign foe and the loot 
which could be extracted by foreign soldiers from the people. 
Low grades and an absence of high mountains to the east would 
furnish a convenient route for a foreign foe to invade the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, while several transcontinental railway lines, 
once in their hands, would comprise a valuable transport. 


The Pacific coast north of Point Concepcion, while not so 
accessible as the coast to the south, still has hundreds of places 
that would constitute a convenient landing for a foreign foe— 
notably at Monterey Bay. 

The fortifications on the Pacific coast are few and far apart. 
San Francisco Bay is fairly well defended from ocean approach 
and Los Angeles and San Diego Harbors have fortifications that 
would be serviceable in repelling a direct attack upon those 
harbors. An invading force, however, would naturally avoid 
an attack where we Were strong and would land their forces 
in any one of the hundreds of places that are undefended and 
approach these fortified places from the rear. That would be 
simply common sense, which is the basis of military strategy. 

What I have said about California applies also to the Oregon 
and Washington coasts. 

My purpose in referring to this is to call the attention of the 
House of Representatives and of the country to the deep inter- 
est which our people—whether they reside fone the Atlantic 
coast, the Mississippi Valley, or the great Middle West—have 
in the defense of our country along the line of the Pacific Ocean. 
That is our western continental boundary, and a foreign foe 
which lands upon that coast is very likely to bring war and 
disaster to the other portions of the country. If a landing 
could be effected on the Pacific coast by a first-class foreign 
power, with the line of the Sierras or of the Rocky Mountains 
as the defense it could possibly be held for years before we 
could dislodge such a foe. I do not doubt the spirit of the 
American people, that they would unceasingly seek to regain 
the Pacific coast if it were to be lost temporarily. It is the 
wiser plan, however, to reeognize the fact that the beach of 
the Pacific coast from British Columbia to the Mexican line is 
our first national defense, on which no foreign force should ever 
be allowed to effect a landing, 

I make this appeal not on behalf of the people of California 
and Oregon and Washington, as their interests, while very 
great and worthy of consideration, are only a portion of those 
of the entire American people. 

Having spent nearly 40 years of my life as a citizen of Cali- 
fornia, with only occasional trips to the eastern portions of our 
country, I have always been impressed with the unconscious 
lack of realization in the Eastern States that the Pacific Coast 
States were not in some respect different from the remainder 
of the country—almost foreign in their character, I always 
find an interest in California, Oregon, and Washington, but it 
is that mild interest.of curiosity with which people regard 
foreign countries presumed to be in some way different from 
themselyes. This attitude finds its expression in pretty nearly 
everything that is proposed for the development of the Pacific 
coast—the defense of the coast by the proper appliances of the 
Army and Navy, forts, etc.; the lighting of the coast by light- 
houses properly placed. There is much to be desired and much 
that ought to be done to render safer the lives of our sailors 
who go down to thé sea in ships and sail up and down the 
Pacifie coast, parts of which are most dangerous; and espe- 
cially the improvement of our harbors, where we are building 
up-a great foreign commerce, particularly with the populous 
nations of the Far East and of South America. 

These are considerations which ought to be contemplated 
from the standpoint of national interest, and the enterprising 
pioneers and people who have removed from the more populous 
sections of the country to that great and promising land of the 
future should not be subjected to the implied criticism of selfish 
interest when they ask the Nation to take care of the national | 
interest on that great coast. [Applause.] 

The manifold advantages of climate and soil of the Pacific 
coast is attracting a great and a select population. This natu- 
ral movement will continue, and I am entering upon no idle 
speculation when I express the belief that a century hence the 
Pacific coast of America will bethe equal in population and in all 
the material and spiritual accessories of the desirable features 
of human existence of the Atlantic coast States. 

Referring more concretely to my own State of California, and 
particularly to the southern portion of the State, where I re- 
side—it may not be out of place to refer to the marvelous ex- 
pansion of that favored section. The city of Los Angeles itself 
in its marvelous growth illustrates this point. While I have 
been a resident of California nearly 40 years, I became a citizen 
of Los Angeles in 1884, 83 years ago. At that time it had a 


population of less than 15,000 souls, a large proportion of which 
were native Californians; that is, citizens of-Mexican or Spanish 
birth. In the third óf a century I have seen the city expand— 
month by month and year by year—until now it has a population 
of more than 600,000 people, and is the ninth city in population 
in the United States. It is sustained by great natural and 
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other resources and is built up with a beauty of architecture 
nud artistic surroundings hardly equaled by any other modern 
American city. It is sustained by a great commerce, by a 
mineral-oil industry tributary to Los Angeles approximating 
100,000,000 barrels of oil per year; a citrus-fruit industry, which 
will this year turn out 60,000 carloads; a manufacturing indus- 
try of $150,000,000 annually; a metal-mining industry that ex- 
tends throughout the Pacific eoast States and into Mexico; and 
as u city it is on a safe and firm basis. 

At the Los Angeles Harbor, which is within the tenth con- 
gressional district, which, I have the honor to represent, a large 
and rapidly growing shipping business is established. Those 
who have read Richard H. Dana's Two Years Before the Mast 
will recall the delightful description which that eminent writer 
made of what was then known as San Pedro Harbor, as wit- 
nessed by him in 1836 and described in his entertaining book 
published in 1840. Even in that early day San Pedro was one 
of the considerable shipping ports of the Pacifie coast, when 
salling ships were accustomed to make the triangular veyage 
from San Pedro, Santa Barbara, and San Diego. to Valparaise, 
in Chile, thence to the Sandwich Islands, and then back to the 
southern California coast. i 

San Pedro at that time was a notable shipping point for hides 
and tallow, the entire southern California country being used 
for grazing lands and the raising of cattle for herd products, 

After Dana's time San Pedro, or Wilmington, Harbor became 
the landing point for a wide area in the Southwest, and the 
early Mormon settlers of Utah in the fifties were accustomed to 
send their teams of oxen and mules eight or nine hundred miles 
across the desert and over the mountains to San Pedro Harbor 
for their supplies. Such a trip would take about three months. 

In 1896 the National Government commenced the construction 
of a breakwater at Los Angeles Harbor, which was completed in 
1910, with a length of 11,152 feet; the width of the base of this 
breakwater is 198 feet, and on top it is 20 feet. It proteets a 
deep-sea area of 570 acres. The principal landing place for ves- 
sels, however, is within what is called “the inside harbor,” 
where a very heavy shipping business is done. 

Los Angeles Harbor has the unique distinction of receiving 
a greater quantity of lumber than any other port in the United 
States, or in the world, This lumber is distributed throughout 
the entire Southwest. 

The National Government has expended upon harbor work 
from the beginning of the Government to the present time 
$5,927,431. I now desire to call attention to the public spirit of 
the people of Los Angeles, who have, sinee 1896, expended nearly 
dollar for dollar with the National Government upon their har- 
bor, in which they have the mest supreme confidence. The entire 
amount expended by the city of Los Angeles for harbor work is 
$5,343,661. This was up to June 30, 1916. The construction of 
wharves has amounted to 35,283 linear feet, about one-half of 
which has been constructed by the city government and the re- 
mainder by railroads and private corporations, The city also 
has constructed piers, warehouses, and other structures of value 
to ecommerce. I desire to lay particular stress upon the activi- 
ties of the city at this harbor. 

I also wish. to call attention to the recognized importance of 
Los Angeles Harbor to the national defense, as evidenced by the 
fact that within the past month contracts have been entered into 
by the Shipping Board—or by Gen, Goethals—for the construc- 
tion of eight steel ships, each with a tonnage of 8,800 tons, to be 
built within Los Angeles Harbor. Further, that there has. just 
been recomménded by the Navy Yard Commission, headed. by 
Rear Admiral James M. Helm, a submarine training base, and 
aviation base for the use of hydroplanes, within Los Angeles 
Harbor, at an estimated cost of $2,250,000. This eminent com- 
mission—the duties of which were imposed upon it by Congress, 
to investigate and report as to the necessity, desirability, and 
advisability of establishing submarine and`aviation bases on the 
Atlantie, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts and other possessions 
of the United States—have rendered an oflicial report. to the 
President, recommending Los Angeles Harbor as the best sub- 
marine training base in southern California, and also recom- 
mending it as an operating base for submarines in time of war, 
and for an aviation base. 

This high testimony to the importance of Los Angeles Harbor 
removes it entirely from the criticism of being in the most re- 
mote way connected with any unworthy purpose, as is unjustly 
insinuated in the minority report, in a vague reference to“ recla- 
ination schemes.” This reference, so far as Los Angeles Harbor 
is concerned, is entirely unrelated to any fact which would give 
it a shadow of justification, 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? j 

Mr. OSBORNE. I will. 
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Mr. RANDALL, In connection, with that criticism in the 
minority report, is it not a fact that the Government has already 
recognized the value of Long Beach, Los Angeles, and Twin 
Harbors by the letting of contracts for five submarines in those 
harbors? 

Mr. OSBORNE. That is true. 

The present Rivers and Harbors bill contains but two small 
items for Los Angeles Harbor—one of $25,000 for maintenance 
and one ef $50,000 toward the work of straightening and widen- 
ing the entrance to the harbor, which is now narrow, crooked) 
and dangerous, : 

What I have said about Los Angeles Harbor as to its necessity 
and importance as a measure of national defense I believe could 
be said of every item in this bill applying to Pacific coast har- 
bors. Most of them have been severely cut in this appropriation 
bill—notably the mouth of the Columbia River, Crescent City 
Harbor in California, Anacortes Harbor, Skagit River and 
Puget Sound in Washington, and other points. 

The gentleiann from New York [Mr. Hutsert] yesterday made 
a most interesting and instructive address on New York Har- 
bor and its needs of increased depth to 40 feet on Diamond 
Reef. New York is our greatest international trade mart. Its 
conveniences, and especially its safety from foreign attack, is, 
or should be, the concern of every American citizen. The con- 
cern of the gentleman from New York is little greater than that 
of every other Member of this House. Should disaster come to 
New York from a foreign attack, the disgrace and damage to 
American prestige would be as great to the citizen of California, 
looking out upon the Pacific Ocean, as to the citizen of New 
York itself. Equally the possible invasion of the Pacific coast 
ts the concern of every citizen of every one of the United States. 
We are one people and our harbors are all national harbors, 

I was deeply interested in the statement made hy the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PRENET that, including the urgency 
deficiency bill, the amount authorized by Congress for war pur- 
poses has reached the enormous sum of $4,285,867.000. It is 
entirely right that Congress should vote for the conduct of the 
war whatever sums are necessary to bring about victory. The 
amount, bowever, is staggering, and its very magnitude em- 
phasizes the necessity that we shouid maintain every agency 
for continuing in its highest efficiency the production and com- 
merce of the country. It is no time to cease operations on our 
harbors and waterways, when every agency of national produc- 
tiveness and profit should be exercised to its utmost. The policy 
of allowing our harbors to fill up with silt, the mouths of our 
great rivers to be impeded with sand bars washed back by the 
waves of the ocean, or in any way to obstruct the pathways to 
our dry docks, where the Nation is constructing merchant ships 
and warships for immeriate use, would be a neglect of national 
duty unpatriotic and criminally stupid in its nature. > 

There never was a time when it was more important thnt a 
river and harbor bill constructed upon the theory of national 
defense and the maintenance of commercial and business fucili- 
ties was so necessary as at the present time. 

I earnestly appeal to every Member of this House, without 
regard to his political affiliations or the location of his residence 
in the United States, to consider this question upon bigh national 


| considerations and to avoid all local and partisan views, Espe- 


cially do I urge those Members representing interior States, 


which are comparatively safe—perhaps absolutely safe—from 


foreign invasion, so far as their immediate localities are con- 
cerned, to consider and act upon this great question in that 
broad and liberal way which is characteristic of the American 
people when they have beea fully informed as to the importance 
of their action, -We are all Americans and are all equally in- 
terested in the safety of the ocean boundaries of our country. 
Let every man, whether he be a citizen of the interior Stutes 
where he might never hear the boom of the guns of a foreign 
warship, show the same patriotice ardor for the protection of the 
borders of his country, whether on the Atlantic or Pacifie coast, 
as is felt by residents of the coast States. If the Nation is 
attacked, it is the Nation of the citizen of Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska, and Tennessee. and Oklahoma, precisely as it is the 
Nation of the citizen of Massachusetts, New York, South Curo- 
lina, or California, Oregon, and Washington. Remember that 
the Pacific coast and transmoutain States are the hope for the 
future expansion of the American people. We have no colonies. 
We have over 100.000.000 people. and 25 years hence we will have 
more than 200,000,000 people. These rich States and cousts of 
the great West are the scene of the future hopes of your children 
and your children’s children. There is growing up into stalwart 
life a great people, thoroughly American in their ideals and de- 
velopment—more American, if possible, than any other part of 
our common country. The Pacific coast is capable of infinite 
expansion, and with a conservation of its great resources of 
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water power and fertile lands, and with harbors worthy of the 
commerce of a great nation, and with a courage and confidence in 
its own merits, it never asks for the National Government to 
enter_into great enterprises involving large expenditures with- 
out itself boldly taking a large part of the burdens upon its own 
shoulders and paying from its own funds a large proportion of 


the expenses of all public work. It is, therefore, entitled, as the 
hope of the future of the Nation, to the approval and generous 
consideration of this Congress and of the American people. 
[Applause.] N 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BoRLAND] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is somewhat unfortunate 
for such a great measure as the river and harbor bill, affecting 
as it does so intimately the commercial life and the industrial 
life and the national defense of the country, to resolve itself into 
a matter of specific localities. There is the constant feeling— 
natural, perhaps—that men are here not to represent the com- 
mon interests of the country, but to represent some special lo- 
cality or some favored project. It has happened, of course, that 
. men who are more familiar with particular navigation projects, 
more interested in those particular projects, have presented the 
facts in regard to them; and yet I have tried, and hope to try 
at this time, to take a much larger sweep and scope in this 
matter than if I had any particular project in the bill. As a 
matter of fact, I have none. There is not a dollar of any money 
in this bill that will be spent in my congressional district, and 
any interest I have or any knowledge I have of the situation 
is confined purely to the question of the navigation of one of the 
great natura? arteries of commerce of the United States. 

I do know something about the condition of the Missouri 
River, and I think I may be able to tell the House something 
about it, as I have done in the past. But I would regard it, if 
it were true, as has been alleged by certain gentlemen on the 
floor of this House, as a most unfortunate thing for the country 
if in this national stress, where every channel of commerce and 
of transportation is needed to its utmost capacity, this par- 
ticular bill should be laid aside, and that what other nations 
are doing as an imperative war measure—to feed their people 
and to supply their armies in the field—we should, decline to do 
on the score of economy, or on the score of the expenditure in 
other necessary ways of the money. My constituents are in- 
terested in the Missouri River as a navigation project solely, 
and in this respect it benefits the entire West. I think it would 
be a most unfortunate and calamitous thing for this country 
to abandon the great natural system of highways, the inland 
waterways of America, - 

I have here a brief of a hearing at Kansas City on October 15, 
1915, before a board of Army Engineers in which is quoted a 
statement from the old Burton waterways commission of 12 
years ago, in which they say that if the Mississippi River sys- 
tem were in Germany it would be improved from end to end and 
be the great natural dependence of the country. We know that 


Germany has not neglected to improve her Rhine nor Austria 


to improve her Danube, nor is even stricken France to-day 
abating one dollar in her improvement of the great Rhone 
Valiey. In fact, France is constructing a canal 350 miles long 
from Arles to Marseilles, to improve the great highway of the 
Rhone. The French look upon these improvements as great im- 
perative war measures, and so do we. 

I want to present this thought also: To-day there is a con- 
gestion of traffic on all the railways of the country, such as 
never have been witnessed before. We of the West realize that 
congestion of traffic and car shortage are almost an annual oc- 
currence when the time comes for the movement of crops, But 
to-day the congestion of traffic and the shortage of cars are so 
acute that we are to have legislation in addition to what we 
have already had to relieve the situation of car shortage, What 
just argument is there that a shortage of cars for railroad trans- 
portation is an imperative war measure, but the improvement 
and enlargement of navigation upon the waterways is not an 
imperative war measure? 

Gentlemen undertake to argue from technicalities as to 
whether the Secretary of the Navy or somebody else should 
have jurisdiction of it if it is a war measure. -That has not 
been the dividing line in this House, for every department of 
the Government has risen to the occasion and the exigency of 
the situation, and has presented its particular activity that 
could aid in the defense of the country. We are going to have 
legislation upon common carriers aS a war measure, and on no 
other ground. Why, they created a committee on railway trans- 
portation, subordinate to the Committee of National Defense, 


cause his boat paid for itself every season. 


as a war measure, and then they found they had made a mis- 
take in including only the railroad transportation. Yesterday 
there was created a subcommittee on waterways as a subcom- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. That is the complete 
answer, as I take it, to the argument of gentlemen that water- 
ways are not, although railroads may be, an important element 
in national defense at the present time. Upon that committee 
are such men as Mr. Joy Morton, of Chicago; Mr. Walter S. 
Dickey, of Kansas City; Mr. Saunders, of New Orleans, and 
other men who have made a study of this situation. It was 
found that a mistake had been made and we had taken hold of 
only one handle of the plow. The committee found that it could 
not produce any results unless it had its hands on both the rail 
and the water transportation; that it needed both handles of 
3 plow or it could not plow a furrow. That is the situation 
ay. 

So now they have a waterways committee in the Council of 
National Defense. F: 

Now, let me tell you something about the Missouri River and 
its place in this great problem. You may know that in the valley 
of the Missouri River and within 100 miles of it, west of the 
Mississippi River, is the center of production of farm products in 
this country. It is the center of production of mineral products 
in this country. It is the center of production of forest products 
in this country. It is the center of production of live stock in 
this country. All of those centers of production are in the Mis- 
souri Valley, within 100 miles of the Missouri River, and west 
of the Mississippi River. £ 

The Missouri River finds its channel to the sea by turning 
southeast and finally east. It is the one great eastbound river, 
as the Ohio is the one great westbound river. Now, I should 
like to have time to explain to you gentlemen why the Missouri 
and the Ohio produce commerce when the Mississippi does not, 
but I can only say briefly that the Mississippi runs north and 
south, whereas the Missouri and the Ohio run east and west, 
and our railroad system has been constructed on east and west 
lines to connect with the Atlantic seaboard. The Mississippi 
can not be supplied with traffic without the aid of the Missouri 
and the Ohio. You can grasp that situation at a glance. I wish 
I could elaborate upon it. I know thoroughly the situation, and 
I know the movement of traffic. 

Gentlemen have said that river commerce is disappearing. 
Whatever justification they may have for other stretches of the 
navigable streams of this country, they have no justification for 
that statement as to the Missouri River. This project was 
adopted in 1912. At that time Congress told us that unless 
commerce was restored to the Missourj River the project would 
not be adopted, and we Kansas City people agreed that com- 
merce should be restored. I want to tell you an interesting story 
about that. The citizens of Kansas City were interested not 
in a reclamation project or in a land-saving scheme but in navi- 
gation. They raised $1,250,000 capital and established a boat 
line, which has been a most conspicuous success as solving the 
problem of inland waterways. They did that on the promise 
of the Federal Government that it would complete our project 
in 10 years, at the rate of $2,000,000 a year. But the Federal 
Government has never given the Missouri $2,000,000 a year 
except on one occasion. Instead of completing the project in 
10 years, if Congress fools along like this it is going to com- 
plete it in 30 years, and it will cost the Government a great deal 
more than it ought to. 

We established that boat line. We found that on the inland 
waterways the old traffic was carried on by the occasional boat. 
There was no regulation of rates, and your steamboat captain 
would come along, and if you had a jag of freight on the bank 
he would take it for you at some price that you and he agreed 
upon. If there were no boats coming for a long time he would 
get what he charged, but if there were two or three boats coming 
along he would take it for almost nothing; but in the long run 
he made almost a fortune on every trip. He lost a boat about 
every three years, but that did not make any difference, be- 
That was the old 
Texas deck boat. It was so inflammable that a man could not 
throw a cigarette on the deck without setting it on fire. It was 
a flat-bottomed boat with high galleries around, and it was 
loaded and unloaded by hand labor. A gang of roustabouts were 
at every landing, and they would come trooping down to the 
shore to load and unload those boats by hand. Al of the freight 
was stored on deck open to the weather, and sometimes there 
were extra decks carried out to hold the cotton and the grain. 
These boats were loaded in the mud, or at stone levee landings, 
such as they have in St, Louis and New Orleans. These boats 
were not run on schedule. If there had been any other method 
of transportation in thé West they would not have survived, 
and they did not survive the introduction of a new method of 
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transportation, to wit, the railroads. 
as the railrouds came into existence. 

Now, gentlemen, recollect that which I state to you to-day— 
that there never was as much traffic carried on the Missouri 
River in the palmiest days of the old steamboats as there is 


They disappeared as soon 


carried on that river to-day. I speak from positive knowledge 
on that. Although the steamboat occupies a picturesque. place 
in our western history, the amount of traffic that was carried 
was almost insignificant. But it was the only method of trans- 
portation in those days. Now, when we came to restore the 
Missouri River traflic, we found nothing in the way of river 
craft but the so-called Texas deck boats. They were so in- 
flaminable that you can not get marine insurance on th You 
would not dare trust your cargo to them. You can not get 
business men to ship on them. They have to be unloaded by 
hand, and you can not get hand labor to load and unload these 
-bonts as was formerly done. You can not compete with the 
railroads under these circumstances. It is perfectly manifest 
that you can not do it, and so there is no use in a man wasting 
his money trying to do it. 

_Now, what did we do? As soon as we got together this $1,- 
250,000 capital we sent for an expert, a man by the name of 
von Pagenhart, educated in the University of Berlin, as a 
naval architect. He was sent to every navigable stream in the 
world, and in this country particularly, to draw designs for 
navigable bouts suitable for inland waterways. He finally got 
up a design which has been accepted in this country. It con- 
sists of a steel barge of a sufficient size adjusted to the channel. 
Our project calls for a 6-foot channel. We must have a com- 
plete channel between two terminals just as you have between 
terminals of a railroad. You can not navigate over 20 miles of 
the river here and 20 miles there; you have to navigate 300 or 
400 miles or 1,000 miles. We were promised a 6-foot channel 
and the boats as designed required a 6-foot channel. We built 
those boats of steel. They are noninflammable, nonsinkable, 
and all freight put in the boat is absolutely safe. There is no 
marine insurance needed for the company absorbs the marine 
insurance and never has lost a dollar’s worth of freight except 
by oceasional and rare cases of theft. 

Here [showing photo] is the steel boat drawing 44 feet when 
fully loaded and 18 inches when empty. It draws 1 foot for 
every 200 tons of freight. We ought to be able to navigate the 
Missouri River to-day with a steel barge of 2,000 tons, We 
did build one of 1,400 tons but found with the unimproved river 
and the shoal places between Kansas City and St. Louis we 
could not load the boat to its capacity and that it had to be 
loaded light. It costs as much to operate a bout half loaded as 
when fully loaded. We have gone ahead and built smaller 
boats—boats of 1,000 tons, boats of 600 tons—and still Congress 
has not improved the river. We have built boats of 300 tons 
to get over the shallow spots. We are operating to-day with 
300-ton boats, one 600-ton boat, and two 1,000-ton barges. 

Here is the difference between the Texas boat and the steel 
barge. Our steel barge can be tied up to a wharf. There is 
no power in it; no engineer or fireman to be paid; only the deck 
hands. It is tied up against the wharf to be loaded or un- 
loade]. When it is loaded, along comes the power boat, of 
which we have two, picks up the barge and perhaps another 
burge, and takes them down the river. When the power boat gets 
down, it drops the barge and picks up another loaded barge, does 
not lose an hour of time, and starts back upstream. ‘Now, you 
have the basis of actual competition between the railroad and 
river navigation. It is like a locomotive picking up loaded 
cars instead of waiting for the cars to be loaded or unloaded. 
And this is the first time in our country that you have a real 
attempt at continuous river navigation. We eliminate all ma- 
rine insurance; we eliminate the risk; we eliminate the expense 
of power; and the only difficulty is we did not have the ter- 
minals, So Kansas City provided a municipal terminal. By 
a lawsuit. with the railroad it regained control of the water 
front. Then it built a great municipal terminal, with electric 
unloader, which reaches down into the barge and takes the 
freight out and swings it into the warehouse. If it is not 
needed in the warehouse, it swings it into the cars from the 
boat and from the cars to te boat. One can not do business 
on a wharf in this country unless one is ready to exchange 
business with the common carrier that reaches the same point. 
That is the second problem that we solved. We have made 
connection between the railronds and the waterways. I can 
show you a picture which will interest you. Here [showing 
photograph] is a picture of a steel barge going downstream 
loaded with flour. I want to say that 50 per cent of the down- 
strenin freight is flour and grain products. There is the in- 
terior of the boat made of chilled steel; the flour is piled. up 
there in noncombustible water-tight compartments, so that if 
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the boat strikes a snag—and no snag can go through that steel 
hull—but if it should be penetrated it could not lose more than 
one-tenth of the cargo, and under no circumstances could it 
sink. We have completed the terminal at Kansas City, and they 
have voted to build a municipal terminal at St. Louis. Now, 
you propose to stop this progress toward successful navigation, 

Mr. SMALL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. - 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman has not stated, will he de- 
scribe the equipment for transferring freight at Kansas City 
terminal, and whether the terminal is connected with the rail- 
roads that run into Kansas City? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I want to describe that a little more 
fully. The railroad leads down to the municipal terminal. We 
transfer by electric crane from the boat to the railroad car and 
from the railroad car to the boat. There is no exposure of 
goods, no delay, and no expense of hand labor. The cost of trans- 
fer is very small, a fraction of a cent a ton. 

Now, we have found that a great majority of heavy shippers 
are no longer located on the river banks, as they were in the 
early days, but are scattered all over the city on switch tracks. 
Every heavy shipper and manufacturer has a switch track, and 
when we compete with the railroad we have to meet that situa- 
tion. What did we do? We have absorbed the switching charges 
within the switching area of Kansas City. It does not cost the 
merchant a cent for transfer to the boat. The freight is loaded 
into a car, switched to the municipal terminal, transferred to 
the boat, and carried to East St. Louis to its destination, and 
the switching charge is absolutely absorbed by the boat com- 
pany. That is what gives us such a basis for competing with 
the road. That is what has given us so much business, and the 
boat line has never been able to handle if in a single season. 

All the difficulty is that the river has 25 or 30 shoal places be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis, which prevents the loading of 
barges to full capacity. If we could load-to the full capacity we 
could make more money than we could count, because business is 
rolling in so strongly. The trouble is that when low water 
comes we have to lighter the boat over the shoal places or use 
smaller boats, or we have to load our big boats to half capacity. 
The money spent by Congress has steadily improved the chan- 
nel, and the completion of the project as authorized will give a 
permanent 6-foot channel, able to be navigated by barges of 
1,400 tons or larger. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I promised first to yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. KINKAID]. 

Mr. KINKAID. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. Even loading at half capacity, is it not ‘a fact 
that river transportation is cheaper than rail transportation ever 
can be? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; very much cheaper. The rates be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis are 80 per cent of the rail 
rate. The rail rate is 60 cents, and our boat charges 80 per cent 
of the rail rate and absorbs all of the switching charges. The 
boat line has made money on every pound of freight that it has 
handled. It has not absorbed all of its overhead charges, of 
course, and the reason is that it is not able to maintain a large 
enough fleet. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not admitted, however, that the actual 
cost of service by water is far under that of rail? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. Our people tell us that if we had a 
permanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City and St. Louis 
so that it would be possible to run nights as well as daytime 
and on regular schedules five days going up and 48 hours 
coming down, so that the merchants could depend upon it, we 
could do that business for nearly 40 per cent of the rail rate, 
instead of 80 per cent. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, granting, just as the gentile- 
man has stated and.as the gentleman from Texas has agreed 
to, that freight transportation by water will be far cheaper 
than, by rail, what in the long run will be the benefit of the 
water transportation, taking into consideration the fact that 
the railroads must still exist and can not be driven out of 
business by water competition? What will be the publie bene- 
fit in the long run? Suppose you bring the rates down, nnd 
you will have to keep up the river traffic in order to keep the 
rail rates down, what will be the result? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that -my 
friend has asked that question. It will cost $20,000,000 to im- 
prove the 400 miles between Kansas City and St. Louis to a 
permanent depth of 6 feet. Congress has spent now a little 
less than $5,000,000 upon that project, and it will cost 520. 
000,000, all told. You can not to-day build a single-track rail- 
road between Kansas City and St. Louis with its terminals for 
$20,000,000—$50,000 a mile. You can not do it to save your 
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life. The traffic is growing so great in the Missouri Valley 
that you are going to have to double-track every line between 
Kansas City and St” Louis. It is a mistake to believe that the 
people only pay the bills of improvement of waterways. It is 
a mistake to say that if you stop improving the waterways the 
people do not pay the bills of the added cost of transportation. 
The people pay for every rail that is laid down in the long run. 
Nobody else pays. If you had to build a double-track railroad 
between Kansas City and St. Louis to handle the business the 
shippers have to pay of it. We people must pay for it one way 
or the other and the question for us to determine is the cheaper 
and more expansive method. We say that an improved river 
will handle one hundredfold the tonnage and traffic of a single- 
line railroad between Kansas City and St. Louis. If both cost 
the same to build, and in the long run the people pay for both 
the river and the railroad, as they unquestionably do, it is just 
a question of the best judgment as to which method we shall 
choose. But if it were exactly the same cost there would still 
be the necessity for the expansion of commercial arteries by 
using the river as well as the railroads, because there are 
things that the river can carry more cheaply—bulky freight— 
than the railroads and which the railroads ought not to be 
clogged with handling. 

Mr. LONERGAN, Mr. Chairman, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I am interested in what the gentleman 
says because I am a believer in the development of waterways 
for commercial purposes. How many boat lines are there on 
the Missouri River between Kansas City and St. Louis? 

Mr. BORLAND. Three. One that runs clear through from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, one that runs from the mouth of the 
Gasconade to St. Louis, and one that runs from the mouth of 
the Osage to St. Louis. 

Mr. LONERGAN. And they are competitive lines with the 
railroad companies? s 

Mr. BORLAND. In the territory they cover; yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Are they owned by the railroad com- 


`, panies? 


Mr. BORLAND. No. The one at Kansas City is owned by 
the business men of Kansas City. 

Mr. LONERGAN. A short time ago, and the gentleman may 
be interested in this as well as other members of the committee, 
I heard a man who for several years occupied a high position 
in the Federal Government make the statement that a boat line 
independently owned and operated could not thrive in this 
country. 

Mr., BORLAND.» We have shown that it can and does. One 
drawback to our bont line is that we are operating upon an 
unimproved river, and it is just like operating a railroad where 
some of the bridges are out, and you have to stop and carry the 
freight on mule back across the stream and then put it on the 
curs again and send it around. That is practically what we do 
with an unimproved river. We were told that we could do it 
for 10 years, and we prepared to do it for that time, but we 
did not prepare to do it for 30 years. I want to say to these 
gentlemen who now say we ought to quit, that $5,000,000 or 
$6.000,000 were spent on the Missouri River years ago, and they 
quit, and it went to wreck and ruin, and if you quit now you will 
have another large sum charged up to the Missouri River; and 
then when these same gentlemen get up to tell about money 
wasted in river improvements, they will add these figures, and 
they are the very men who are doing it. They want us to put 
up a house and not put a roof upon it, and then let it fall down 
and put up another one. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. If the question is brief. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how brief I can make it. 
How much tonnage—— 

Mr. BORLAND. I decline to yield if the gentleman will not 
make it brief. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will not give me a chance to 
answer the question. Does the gentleman say that he declines 
to yield after he has yielded? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have declined to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman did yield, however. 

Mr. BORLAND. I decline to yield. Mr. Chairman, you will 
find that in the Missouri River territory there has been such a 
congestion of traffic in the last year that the deliveries by the 
boat line even on upstream business have been more rapid than 
the deliveries by rail. You will not believe that at first glance, 


but so many cars are tied up in the terminals of the railroads 
and on sidetracks that you can get freight through from East 
St. Louis to Kansas City by boat more quickly, although it 
takes five days upstream, than you can by rail; and the result 
ïs that the merchants are trying their best to divert business 


from East St. Louis to the boat line, and the boat line is work- 
ing to capacity. 
Now they have succeeded in dividing the west-bound business 


at St. Louis. Why? Because of the railroad car shortage. 
Every time a boat takes a carload of stuff at East St. Louis it 
gives the empty car to the railroad, but they wil! not take the 
westbound business. Why? Because the railroads put an em- 
bargo on us and will not furnish empty cars at St. Louis to 
continue the shipment east. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quo- 
rum present. The gentleman ought to have an audience. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has tried to delay this Dill 
repeatedly, and can keep up those tactics if he wants to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw the point of no quorum, or withhold it for a moment, un- 
til I can make this statement. wes 

Mr. MADDEN. I asked the gentleman from Missouri a cour- 
teous question, and asked him to yield and he agreed to yield 
and then declined to yield before I put the question. 

Mr. BORLAND. I agreed to yield to a brief question, but the 
er would not make it brief and therefore I declined to 
yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I should like te have 10 
minutes more. - 

Mr. SMALL. I yield the gentieman 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. STAFFORD.‘ Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
yield to the gentleman from IIIinois. , 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield to a brief question, but I will 
not yield for a speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois withdraw 
the point of no quorum? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman yields? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of no 
quorum, $ 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask the gentieman from Missouri 
how many boats there are on the boat line on the Missouri River 
he is talking about? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have just been over that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Of the fleet I am speaking of there are nine 
steel barges and two tow boats. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much tonnage is moved in a year? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will go over it again if the gentleman wants 
me to do so. There has been n statement here that there has 
been a decrease in tonnage. This particular boat line with which 
I am familiar has taken this year 22,000 tons, last year 26.000 
tons, and the yeur before 37,000 tons. The decrease this year is 
solely due to the refusal of the railroads to furnish cars or to 
exchange business, 

Mr. MADDEN. How much money is proposed to be appropri- 
ated by this bill to move that tonnage? 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will pardon me, I would 
like to give the House some information. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have an answer to this one 
question and then I am through. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman knows how much money is 
proposed to be appropriated. I would not think the gentleman 
would 

Mr. MADDEN. It is $1,000,000, is it not? Twenty-six thou- 
sand tons at a $1,000,000 improvement and you can tigure how 
much it will cost a ton. eke 

Mr. BORLAND. Complaint has been made that tonnage has 
decreased on this river. There has not been a greater mistake 
than that. There has been a difference in the method of com- 
puting tonnage. Years ago we computed all the sand and gravel 
hauled on the river. To-day we have driven the sand and gravel 
off the river to make room for new navigation.” The tonnage 
to-day is a different class of tonnage from that figured years 
ago. The gross number of tons is the most misleading thing 
on earth. What you must compare is the number of ton-miles, 
and you will find that the ton-miles have gone up from 3,000,000 
to 11,000,000. There has been an,increase of traffic because it 
has been hauled 400 miles instead of a 8 or 4 mile haul for a 
sand barge. Yet gentlemen say there has been a decrease of 
tonnage on the Missouri River. Why, the Government put sand 
barges off the Missouri River, and that is why they wiped out 
a certain amount of alleged tonnage. The tonnage carried three 
years ago was worth $3,000,000 and last year $5,000,000 and 
this year $7,000,000. That is the value of the products carried, 
That is the way to estimate the value of the river to the people, 
not by the gross amount of tonnage, which might be sand and 
gravel that is carried before the Government by regulation puts 
the sand barges off the river. I am not an enemy of the rail- 
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road, and I do not like to see this contest between the water- 
ways and the railroads. We must have both the waterways and 
the railroads. The first thing we did in Kansas City when we 
got the boat line established and Congress passed a law per- 
mitting joint rates and through rates and through routes by water 
carriers was to bring a case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That this boat line did and force the eastbound carriers 
to divide their rates and make a through bill of lading with 
the boat line. We have forced them to give through rates; we 
are going to connect with them, and we ought to force them to 
furnish cars to interchange freight. We connect at our wharf 
and ut St. Louis wharf. You ‘can not do business on these boat 
lines and rail lines without their being articulated and coordi- 
nated together. That is the problem to-day, and let no man 
mistake it. River transportation with the great system of in- 
land waterways we have is absolutely essential to the growth 
of this country. To no district is it more essential than the 
agricultural regions west of the Missouri River. It is the agri- 
cultural products that find their way to market because of the 
cheap method of transportation. Every man here knows that 
if you control the rates or lower the rates or improve the service 
from any section of any through line you affect the rates and 
service of the whole line. You make possible not only a reduc- 
tion of the freight handled and carried by that line but affect 
rates of all competitive lines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a brief question. They have limited 
me to 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understand the gentleman concedes that 
40,000 tonnage could not be wharfed with the Government ex- 
pending $3,000,000. I would like to inquire if it is capable of 
conveying 40.000 tons a year? If the traffic is there, why can 
not we increuse it under existing conditions? 

Mr. BORLAND. We have built only such boats as are 
adapted to a partially improved river. Our people are not will- 
ing to put their money into boats that can not be used. We put 
our money into 1,000-tan barges, and found they were too big 
to operate profitably. We put it into 600-ton barges, and found 
that the Government had not caught up with its improvement of 
the channel, and we put it into 300-ton barges. 

Mr. MEEKER. And those 300-ton barges, absorbing those 
freight charges at both ends, are making money? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. We send one power boat up from 
St. Louis with barges and it meets the other power boat on its 
way down from Kansas City, and exchanges barges and goes 
back. ‘This is in order to keep the pilots informed of only their 
own half of the river. That is one of the difficulties of an 
unimproved river. You talk about why we do not increase the 
tonnage there. We are carrying all the tonnage the improve- 
ment of the river has justified up to date, and more. 

Here is what I want to say, further: The railroads need the 
river because there are certain classes of freight carried by 
them, the natural outlet of which ought to be on the waterways, 
such as cement, structural iron, grain products, alfalfa, alfalfa 
meal, and packing-house products. But I need not mention 
packing-house products, because the packing houses will not 
give the boat line one dollar's worth of business, on account of 
the connection between the packing houses and the railroads. 
The packing houses are the only concerns in Kansas City that 
will not give the boat line any business, I regret that feeling 
against the rivers on the part of the railroad people. It is a 
mistake. And yet the railroad people have testified repeatedly 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission that if it were not 
for the Kansas City boat line they would raise their rates in all 
that district between St. Louis and Santa Fe, N. Mex. Every- 
thing between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains 
would have its rate raised from 8 to 15 per cent if it were not 
for the operation of the boats on the Missouri River. That testi- 
mony has been given repeatedly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who fixes the rates? 

Mr. BORLAND. The railroad fixes them, of course, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decides whether they are just 
or discriminatory. 

Mr. MADDEN. They must be finally fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; the rgilroad fixes them and the com- 
mission decides whether they are just or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
railroad companies have a right to raise the rates? 

Mr. BORLAND, They have a right to file a new schedule, 
and it is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the Interstate Commerce Commission 
says whether they shall be raised or not? 


Mr. BORLAND. The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not permit the lowering of rates except to meet actual competi- 
tion, not potential competition, any more. Actual river com- 
petition means a boat in operation capable of carrying that 
freight. The minute you wipe that boat line out you have 
affected the freight rates of 1,500 miles of agricultural terri- 
tory—the bread basket of this country. The railroads have 
been doing well enough. We have never been able to carry 
erough freight on that river with the unimproved condition of 
the stream to even keep down the traffic of the railroad. We 
have not caught up with the increase of traffic. We have not 
affected the transportation of the railroad, but we have made 
the situation level on the question of freight. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, those who have criticized 
bills of this nature in the past should not look at this bill as 
they do at the ordinary bill. It differs from the usual bill in 
two particulars. First, this bill comes before this House as 
one which has the approval of the district engineer in each 
instance, the Board of Engineers in each instance, and of the 
Secretary of War. Not only has it, as in the ordinary bill, the 
approval of all these checks upon exiravagance and undue ap- 
propriations, but we have in this instance an edded protection. 
Only those items are allowed to be included in the bill which 
were found upon examination by the Secretary and the depart- 
ment to be necessary fer military or commercial purposes to 
the successful prosecution of the war. So in that respect this 
bill comes in an unusually favorable way before this House. 
Now, I do not claim from that that it necessarily follows there 
are no faults and mistakes in this bill. It is a long bill and 
there necessarily would be faults and mistakes in any bill 
however carefully it might be prepared and with whatever 
checks or safeguards. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Surely. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Secretary of War had reported that all of the new projects 
ir this bill were necessary from a military standpoint? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Secretary of War has recommended 
each and every item in this bill as necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, either from a commercial standpoint 
or for military purposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman point to anything by 
way of letter or report from the Secretary of War substantiat- 
ing the statement he has just made as to the successful prose- 
cution of the war? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It depends. it the gentleman will permit 
me to say it, upon the testimony of the engineers who have 
charge of this matter, who came before the committee and 
who testified, after a consultation with the Secretary of War, 
as to the various items involved. 

Now, mind you, I do not take the position which has been 
taken by those who have criticized river and harbor bills in 
the past, that these checks by engineers, the appropriation of 
A lump sum to be expended in their discretion, is a panacea 
for the ills of river and harbor bills. I do not believe that that 
is so. But I do-believe that the engineers of the United States 
Army are highly educated men in their profession. I do be- 
lieve that they are experts on engineering projects. I do believe. 
that they are men of high character and that their purposes 
are beyond question. On the other hand, I believe that their 
ability and their experience are in the line of their profession, 
and that the things which are criticized here—the appropria- 
tions for projects which do not produce sufficient tonnage—are 
criticisms which are aimed at commercial purposes, and that 
commercial purposes can be better judged by men of experience 
in transportation problems. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
for just a moment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


AMENDING FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr, Speaker, I desire to present a conference 
report on the bill H. R. 3673 for printing under the rule. 


and for o 
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The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Virginia presents a 
conference report on the bill H. R. 3673, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, etc, r 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 
` Mr. STAFFORD, Can the gentleman inform the House just 
when he expects to bring up the conference report? 

Mr. GLASS. I hope to bring it up next Tuesday. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself again into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4285, the 
river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The genfleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor bill. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor bill, with 
Mr. Harrison of Mississippi in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor bill, which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4285) making 3 for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
er purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] will resume. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will my friend from New 
York yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not sure whether I correctly under- 
stood the gentleman. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Secretary of War recommended all the items in this 
bill as emergency war measures? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I said this: That my understanding, derived 
from the testimony of the engineers who were called before the 
committee, was that every project included in this bill was im- 
portant for the prosecution of the war from one of two stand- 
points—either directly for naval purposes or indirectly as being 
so useful to the commerce of the country in transporting the 
- food and supplies of the various kinds produced in the “country 
as to be of great moment and use. 

Mr, MADDEN. At the present time? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman now tell the committee 
of how much use the removal of the water hyacinth will be for 
the movement of food supplies during the emergency of the war? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, I am not a southerner, and of course 
it is utterly impossible, as the gentleman knows, for one raised 
in the North and not familiar with the difficulties obtaining in 
the South to explain all of the details of this bill. But I en- 
tered upon my speech with this statement, that I have not any 
doubt but that there are errors in this bill; errors of judgment, 
errors of fact; that it is a long bill, and that it would be im- 
possible for any bill to be without fault, but that I did believe, 
owing to the circumstances to which I have just adverted, 
that it had the safeguarding care of all of the usual checks, and 
the additional check of only permitting items to be included 
which were deemed to be necessary for military or commercial 
purposes and useful in the present emergency, and excluding all 
other items. 

Mr, MADDEN. Of course I do not know anything at all 
about the food value of water hyacinth {laughter], and it 
may be very valuable as food to supply to the people during 
the period of the war; and if that is true, I would like to know 
it from the gentleman from New York. . 

Mr. DUPRÉ. When the time comes and the proposition ar- 
rives I shall be glad to enlighten the gentleman from Illinois 
on that subject. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It does seem to me that if they are an 
obstruction to navigation, that fact makes it a matter of some 
importance, in such important streams as those in which it 
grows, to remove them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that in ‘the places where they 
are to be removed there is no navigation. 
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Mr. DUPRE. There is no navigation simply beeause the 
hyacinth prevents it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman ‘yield there? fe 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. On this question raised by tie 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexxoor], supplemented by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], the food supply just 
now is an important war problem, is it not? 

Mr, DEMPSEY, It is the primary problem. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The President and all the 
foreign ambassadors are emphasizing that fact—the importance 
of getting the food supply to the coast to help the allies and 
the people of this country. If it should happen that in a fertile 
territory like Florida, on the upper reaches of the St. Johns 
River, miles of that river sheuld be obstructed by the water 
hyacinth, would not the gentleman think it wise to clear out 
that obstruction so that vessels could get into that territory and 
draw upon that food supply? ` 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The State of Florida has many times the 
waterway mileage in proportion to navigation of any other 
State in the Union, and I should suppose it was important to 
keep those streams open. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question asked by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] prompts me to ask the gentleman 
from New York one more question; and before doing that I may 
add that I wili admit the importance of removing the water 
hyacinths if they are good for food ; but if they are not good for 
food, what is there to be transported down there except the 
water hyacinth itself? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In order to enable the food to be trans- 
ported it is important to clear the rivers of that obstruction to 
navigation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but if there is no navigation on these 
streams, and no food along the surrounding banks to be trans- 
ported, it would not be a good war measure to spend money 
for the removal of the hyacinth, / i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that 
water hyacinth is not used for food. The whole purpose, of the 
paragraph is to prevent the obstruction of navigation, 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That may be Stated in the bill, but that does 
not make it true. : s 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I will ask my colleague if it is not a fact that 
you can make potash out of the water hyacinth as well us out 
of kelp? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have no doubt my colleague from New 
York knows that to be a fact. 

Now, the opinion of the engineers and the leaving to them 
the determination of what projects shall be included in the bill - 
does insure this: It insures that no project shall be selected by 
logrolling among Members of Congress. It insures that there 
shall be no “ pork” in this bill, and that surely has been done 
in this bill. Every member of the committee and every Member 
of the House knows that this bill has been prepared without 
any regard to membership on the committee, solely and simply 
upon the basis of what the engineers have recommended and 
what the War Department has indorsed as projects necessary 
in this present emergency. 

Mr. MADDEN, I am not sure if I understood the gentleman 
correctly. Will he yield to me again? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Surely.. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this bill was prepared on the hypothesis that no logrolling was 
to be permitted by Members of the House with respect to items 
in the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I did not say that. I am glad to an- 
swer his question. What I said was that there was not a proj- 
ect put into this bill—and it was thoroughly understood that 
no project should be put in it—simply because a Member of 
Congress wanted it or because a Meniber of Congress indorsed 
it; that it was bare of the objection or contention that the items 
were inserted as favors to Members; that there was no chance to 
say that there was “ pork” in the bill; that the bill came here 
simply and solely the product gf the recommendations of the 
engineers, the product of the indorsement of the department, and 
not only the product of such indorsement in ordinary circum- 
stances, but with the added value of its being said that it was 
to be done growing out of and as an aid to the present emer- 


gency. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very sorry to hear the gentleman from 
New York say that there is no “pork” in the bill, because I 
think that would be more useful in the war emergency than 
many of the improvements which are contained in this bill. 
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— [Laughter.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The bill comes before Congress inviting 
favorable consideration in another sense, and that is this: For 
years past there has been a shortage of railway transportation. in 
the United States, and I want to illustrate it by my own county. 
Niagara County, in the State of New York, is one of the great | 
fruit-growing centers of the whole world. We raise apples, 


peaches, pears, quinces, and all smalt fruits in great abundance || 


and of the very best quality: All of those fruits take very high |) 


freight rates, but in spite of the fact that they do take high | 


freight rates car after car has been lost through delays in trans- 
portation, 
when I have not had a large number of claims in my office for 
the spoiling of fruit through delays in transportation, 


Now we come upon an emergency where the Government calls | 


upon the farmer to increase his production, and the farmer is 
responding most nobly. The number of acres under cultiva- || 
tion has vastly increased and production will increase accord- 


| Pasca; 
ingly. The needs of the Government for military supplies are 


going to speed up every factory in the land. The result wilt be || 
that what comes from the workshops will multiply in volume. 
The amount of shipments: to be offered to the railroads will be 
doubled in the coming year, and the railroads are not increas- 
ing their transportation facilities. Why not? They are not 


permitted to fix their own freight rates. They have to go to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and they say that they | 


have: been so: uncertain about rates and have obtained such low 


rates and have been so uncertain as to income that they have 


not inereased their rolling stock or even kept it up to par. 
They have not kept their roadbeds n condition. Their trans- 
portation facilities instead of inereasing have decreased. Now. 
whatever may be the merits of that contention, whether or not 
they have obtained: adi quate rates, the fact is that their rolling 
stock has decreased and their trackage has grown worse. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman so. 
much, but I should like to have him yield to me there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND} 
said that the railroad companies fixed the rates. The gentle- 
man does not agree with him, does, he? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Missouri Mr. Bon- 
Tax] is in error. I have represented the Government in cases. 
involving freight rates. 

Mr. MADDEN. "he gentleman agrees with me that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission fixes the rates. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the Interstate Commerce Commission 
object to their putting in lower rates? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; sometimes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Railroads can not fix their rates at all. 
They can submit a schedule, but before it goes into effect it 
must have the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
whether the rate be increased or decreased.. I do not suppose 
they every day offer schedules decreasing their rates, but however 
that may be, here we are planning for æ great increase of ship- 
ments. The transportation preblem, which has been compli- 
cated’ enough for years past. will become vastly more difficult 
in the uear future, and the proposition of those who. oppose this 
bill is that we shall at once disable ourselves in one method of 
transportation—that we shall abandon waterway transportation 
and confine ourselves to the railroads, which have proved their 
utter inadequacy. 

Now, take this bill, aside from the indorsement which. it has 
had F say that a very brief examination of it will satisfy those 
who will look into the matter that the bill is; on an examination 
of the items, a meritorious bill. 

The bill carries $26.000,000, of which $21,500,000 goes into 
improvements and $4,500,000 into maintenance items. Of the 
improvement items there are 64, and if you will examine those 64 
items you will find this to be the fact. I hold in my hand a list 
of them which I will insert in the Rrconb. You will find that 
there is practically, not one improvement in that list which is 
not of a river or a harbor so well known that a student of 
geography in the primary class would admit that it belongs to 
one of the great classes of waterways in the country which is 
deserving of the improvement that it receives. Now, mind you, 
I said in starting that this bil- had the imperfections, and only 
iae imperfections, incident to all human undertakings, and some 
man, in examining the 64 items, might find some three or four 
which he could eriticize. But I say, taking them by and all, 
taking them on » fair and just review of them all, every fair 
man will say that they are the projects whieh a student of 
geography who has studied it for only a few months weuld say 
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New r 


projects: 


| Connecticut 


In the last six years there never has been a time Gave 


ppi 
rements Mermentau to Sabine River, La. and Tex 


| Impro 230, 000 
Wansrthem tee eg ee en es 32. 000 
Aa Loui —— . — — 51. 000 
Sabine Pass & Port Arthur Canal Seah 00: 000 
— rg T — aea na 100. 000 
oad — Harbor, Te 150. 000 
Cumberland River improvement, “below “Nashbville________ 632. 000 
Tennessee = — a a S 401. 900 
Lorain, Ohio, Harbor 16, 500 
Cu ig a Cleveland Harbor--- -1-2-2272 500, 000 
ks and r foot channel 5, 000, 000 
Ashland 2 — We ee 10, 000. 
Manistee Harbor, Mich 5 — — 28. 7 
Harbor Beach Harbor, Mich . 100 00 
CCC —. Se —— 395, 200 
Mississippi River, from the mouth of the Ohio to and in- 
cluding mouth of Missour l. ĩ˖„ 350. 000 
Mississipp!, mouth of Missouri to Minneapolis. — 1. 200. 000 
Mississippi and Leach Rivers 30. 000 
— arn Gasconade Rivers, Kans__________-_____-_-__ 20, 000 
River 10. 000 
sont River. for 6-foot channel, Kansas Č City” to mouth 1, 000, 000 
San Diego A Cc 154, 000 
Los 3 Harbor ESSATEN 50. 000 
——T—T—T—T—V—V—V—— AA N 92. 000 
Richmond — aseene emna ana 100. 000 
Humboldt Parkway i EA TES PUUE 190, 500 
San Pablo Bay and Mare island. 330, 000 
Coos: Bay, 8 70, 000 
Columbia and Snake Rivers 70 600 
AEs ey ec REE SN RRS 80. 000 
Oe he | SR ae ae 13, 500 
Columbia and Witlamette__._._--______- «é 310. 000 
Grays Harbor F ... eee ee 85, 000 
Lake ba ae oe a) RRS iota SRS jj 200: 000 
Yuken River, a 45. 000 
Nome Aareon SORES BSA SENS 105. 000 
Honolulu SAS DE I IST OFS ETRE BOE 50, 000 
Hilo Oe Ee SS ee 150, 000 
San Juan Harbor, Porto Rico____.._..---~-~--___...____- 400 000 


A . ˙ A ar ie th, OD 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman tell the committee how 
much there js in the bill for harbor imprevements altogether? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. For harbor improvements as distinguished 
from rivers? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes: 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I could not say offhand: 

Mr. MADDEN. Approximately. I do not care about the 
exact figures, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. T do not believe I could give an estimate 
of the rivers as distinguished from the harbers. I can figure 
that out, and I will tell the gentleman afterwards. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
very strongly in favor of all harbor improvements. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Im this list of 64, the gentleman, I think, 
ean readily figure out which are rivers and which are harbors, 
and I think he will find that in amount—perhaps not in the 
number of items, but in amount—a very large proportion. very 
much more than half, are for the improvement of harbors and 
not of rivers 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr: MADDEN. I have understood that there was only 
$4,500,000 for harbor improvement, and the rest was for river 
improvement where there is no navigation. I have not expert 
knowledge of that, and I ask the gentleman because he is an 
expert. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is very kind. but I think his 
idea as to the amount can not be correct, Owing to the fact 
that the East River, which means a harbor in New York, as 
the gentleman heard eloquently explained yesterday, has 
$1,250,000 alone: 
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Mr. MADDEN. That will not be finished for three years, 
and it is a war measure, too. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But I am talking about the proportion be- 
tween rivers and harbors, and I was calling the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that East River, N. Y., took a million and 
a quarter alone. 

Mr. SMALL. Was the gentleman from Illinois referring to 
new projects? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; but to the maintenance of harbors. 

Mr. SMALL. In order to get the clear distinction, there is a 
difference between maintenance and appropriating for improve- 
ments. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am in favor of appropriations for all main- 
tenance of harbors to facilitate the movement of traffic. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman exclude the maintenance 
of river improvement? 

Mr. MADDEN. Exactly, because as a rule the rivers are 
enly appropriated for and the money expended on them as a 
matter of sentiment, as there is no navigation or commerce on 
them. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not agree with the gentleman; but I was 
going to say that in the new projects much more than half of 
the appropriation for new projects are for harbors. 

Mr. MADDEN. That may be true, but they can not under 
any circumstances be classed as an emergency war measure, 
because everyone will realize that you can not start a new 
project and complete it so as to be able to take advantage of it 
during the war. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman kindly inform us how 
long the war will last? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know, but they are proceeding on 
the theory that it is going to last three years, and the nearest 
approach that anybody has been able to come to the completion 
of the most expeditious project is three years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will call attention to a few of the harbor 
items which catch my eye in scanning this list: New London, 
$160,000; Narrows of Lake Champlain, $300,000; Port Henry 
Harbor, $71,500; New York Harbor, $50,000; East River, N. Y., 
$1,250,000; Baltimore Harbor, $250,000; Norfolk Harbor and 
Channels, $900,000; Charleston Harbor and Channels, $70,000; 
Savannah Harbor, $500,000; Miami Harbor, $100,000; Hiils- 
boro Bay, Fla., $300,000; Mobile Harbor and Bar, $110,000; 
Gulfport Harbor, Miss., $80,000; Sabine Pass and Port Arthur 
Canal, $800,000; Lorain (Ohio) Harbor, $16,500; Cuyahoga 
River, Cleveland Harbor, $500,000; Ashland Harbor, Wis., 
$10,000; Harbor Beach Harbor, Mich., $100,000. « 

Mr. MADDEN, All of these large sums are for new projects 
for enlargement of the channels? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; what I have read to you are harbor 
improvements, and I should say that they constitute very much 
more than half of the improvement items in the present bill. 

Now, yesterday morning those of us who read the Washington 
Post observed this, no doubt, that there was a report that this 
Government, facing, the transportation problem to which I have 
adverted, knowing that there would be vastly increased prod- 
ucts of the farm and the factory, knowing that the factories 
would be run at high speed, knowing the necessity of placing 
the products of the farm and the workshops at designated places 
for the use of the Army and our allies, was contemplating and 
had formed the project of expending $150,000,000 in the con- 
struction of 100,000 freight cars. 

Now, they do not expect to increase the trackage or the 
switches. They could not increase any of the railroad facilities 
except simply the number of cars. There is not simply a short- 
age of cars. There is a shortage of all of the items which go 
into railroad transportation. Are you going to help the Gov- 
ernment at this time, when it is taking such extraordinary 
mensures to meet this emergency, by practically crippling river 
aml harbor transportation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I will. ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that the gentleman is quite cog- 
nizaut with conditions in New York Harbor. I listened at- 
tentively to the address made by his colleague [Mr. HULBRERT] 
yesterday, in which he advocated the expenditure of $600,000 
in providing a new channel in the Hudson River. Those of us 
who have noticed the Delaware and the Hudson Rivers recently 
are impressed with the fact that there is less shipping plying on 
those streams by reason of the shortage of ships than at any 
other time before. Does the gentleman think there is need for 
an additional channel over the existing one? 

Mr. MOORE of- Pennsylvania. If the gentieman from New 
York will pardon me, I wish to say that the Delaware River 
has been busier within the last year than ever before in its his- 
tory, and the remark of the gentleman from Wisconsin does not 
apply to that stream, 


Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have the gentleman give 
us the facts because any visitor going across the river knows 
that at the present time there is not the same activity in ship- 
ping that has been present heretofore. x 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That river has never done 
more business than it has during the last few years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am glad that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has asked the question. I think he propounded it in a 
spirit of good faith, and I want to give him, so far as I can, an 
answer, and I think I can answer him, There are two answers 
to his proposition. In the first place, the great barge canal in 
the State of New York is just nearing completion. The trans- 
portation upon that waterway has been practically in abeyance 
during the entire period of the construction of the barge canal. 
Of course, tonnage on the Hudson would decrease very largely 
in proportion to the decrease in the tonnage across the State on 
the Erie Canal. That is your first answer. 


Now, as to ships. I quite agree with the gentleman that there 
is a shortage of ships. I quite agree with the gentleman that a 
study of statistics shows that there has not been the increase in 
shipping that you would naturally expect from the increase in 
tonnage in the country, except on the seaboards, and I say to 
you that that is to be explained in this way: Railroads have 
experts whom they hire at large salaries, experts not alone 
theoretically, but practically, who have proven through long 
years of service their ability to acquire traffic and to handle it 
after it is acquired, and it is their business to get the traffic 
and to handle it. Who looks after your tonnage upon the 
streams in the interior of the United States? Who provides 
terminal facilities? Who is there to solicit traffic; who is there 
to make it easy for traffic to go by water? There is no one, 
and I say in answer to the gentleman this, that while I believe 
there are weaknesses and will be weaknesses in such things as 
the Council of National Defense, yet I believe just as much in 
the patriotism and ability of the American people as I believe 
that the resources of the country are inexhaustible, and that in 
this time of stress and need this problem of water transporta- 
tion will attract to its səlution the brains which have been de- 
voted to railroad transportation. They will find a way to make 
traffic go to the streams; they will find a way to provide the 
ships with which to transport that traffic, and in that way the 
problem of transportation by water will be solved, Take, for 
instance, in my own State. What do you find? You find up 
at Fort Henry, on Lake Champlain, that they produce 800,000 
tons of ore annually. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What part of that traffic do you suppose 
has been transported by water? Every student of transportation 
problems recognizes the fact that ore, lumber, grain, steel, prod- 
ucts of that kind that are not perishable, that are buiky, should 
be transported by water, and yet of those 800.000 tons only 5 
per cent have been transported by water; and why? The harbor 
at Fort Henry has been so shallow that even the 12-foot barges 
of the canal could not get in there. It is but 5 feet in depth. 
If they could get into the harbor, then when they got down to 
the narrows of Lake Champlain the depth there is insufficient 
to enable them to get through. The Narrows are such under 
present conditions that they can only run a steamer through; 
they must disconnect from the barges or take them one at a time, 
I believe that as a result of the application of intelligence and 
thought and energy and brains to this problem you will fiud not 
only control of food production and distribution in the country 
but they will say that the kind of product which is fitted to be 
carried in a slow way by water shall go by water, and that those 
800,000 tons must be transported in that way, and you will leave 
to the railroad the transportation of the lighter, more perishable 
products, and in that way and in that way only will you solve 
the transportation problem and enable all of the products of 
this country to properly get to market. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much is contemplated to be expended 
on this channel to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Three hundred and seventy-one thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I think the 
gentleman from Wisconsin means the tgtal amount. It is 
$780,000, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I thought the gentleman meant the amount 
carried in this bill. 


Mr. STAFFORD. No. Do I understand the gentleman to 


say that the total 800,000 tons will utilize this channel? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not alone that. That is one item. That is 
one kind of product—iron ore—from certain mines at Fort 
Henry, but that is not the total product that will use it. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. . What is the season of navigation in the 
district to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should imagine it is the same as it is on 
the Erie Canal, and their navigation is: from May until 
December. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So during the closed season they would 
have to necessarily utilize the railroads for transportation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It would be the same situation that we 
have on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. PLATT. Can the gentleman tell where the Fort Henry 
ore is smelted now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not know. 

Mr. PLATT. It used to be smelted at Poughkeepsie, my home 
town, and come down by canal boats, but the furnaces. there 
have been destroyed and wiped out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I understand the gentleman’s colleague, 
it is not certain whether the 800,000 tons would be shipped in 
that way at all. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It would all be shipped. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question is which is the most econom- 
ical way to reach the furnaces, whether it should be shipped by 
boat or partly by boat and partly by rail. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is right there at the harbor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is the further question of finding 
out whether any of it needs to be transshipped from boat to 
cars or entirely by a boat. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think there is a steel plant or 
furnace in the United States that is not located where it has 
water facilities. I do not know of any. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take, for instance, the Great Cambria 
Steel Mills. They are located on the Conemaugh River at 
Johnstown, and they get their freight both by rail and by boat. 
I can cite many instances of large furnaces where they are not 
located on any navigable stream, : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes—— 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Take the furnaces in Pennsylvania. They 
get their ore part by lake and part by rail. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is true, for instance, at Buffalo. The 
gentleman is entirely right. They get their limestone by rail. 
I think they get all their limestone by rail. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take the Bethlehem Works, take the Cam- 
bria Works—I can enumerate some of the largest works. where 
sated get their ore largely by rail aud partly by rail and partly 

y water. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is entirely correct. I want 
to call attention to the experience of the State of New York of 
the value of railway transportation. That State bears the proud 
title of the“ Empire State.“ At an early day it constructed 
the Erie Canal, with a length of over 300 miles from Buffalo to 
Albany. The State has grown to have a population of 12,000,000 

of people, and you will find to-day that the people have located 
and the wealth and population are along the Erie Canal. Now, 
I have not looked up the figures recently, but my understanding 
is that 90 per cent of the entire population of that great State is 
in the villages and cities on the length of that canal and at the 
foot of the Hudson River—New York City. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the villages? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Cities and villages along the canal? 

Mr. MADDEN. That includes. New York City? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That includes: New York City, at the foot of 
the Hudson. 

Mr. MADDEN. Ninety per cent, over 10,000,000 people, liv- 
ing in the cities 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is not really a city in the whole State 
away from the canal. The only two I can think of—and one of 
them is on the water—are Watertown and Elmira. So we have 
been proud of the fact that that State, which has justly won the 
title of the Empire State. in population, in resources, and in 
wealth, has constantly improved its waterways, and we believe 
that water transportation tends to the growth and the prosperity 
of any community which maintains it. [Applause.] 

Now, there hus been an argument advanced here from the 
saving standpoint, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear| said that the country had been saved $100,000.000 on 
several occasions by our failure to pass river and harbor bills, 
I want to give an illustration of that. Take a farmer: In the 
pride and vigor of youth, in the alertness and strength of middle 
age, he goes out on his broad acres and cultivates every field 
of them. He produces large crops. He puts forth a propor- 
tionate expense. Take the same man in the feebleness of old 
age: He cultivates only one field in four. He reduces the ex- 
penses, to be sure, but he produces practically nothing. Will 
anybody call that a saving? So I say that the failure of river 
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and harbor bills in these past years has been just that kind of 
a saving. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman cite a single instance 
where the Government has suffered or private interests have 
suffered by the failure of these waterway bills to be put 
through; that is, where the railroads have not in every case 
met the demands of the occasion? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would say in my own county of Niagara, 
where I have had personal experience, that to-day I have 70 
claims against the New York Central Railroad for the destruc- 
tion of fruit through delays in furnishing transportation; and 
I say that as illustrative of the freight situation throughout 
the United States: Now, there is not anything that tends more 
to health than the use in moderation and in proper proportion 
of fruit as a diet; and here is one of the great articles of diet 
going to destruction through the fact that we have not ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr DEMPSEY. Surely I will. : 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is not claiming, of course, the 
waterways would be adapted for the carrying of that fruit? It 
is only by the ton of apples carried, as I remember the gentle- 
man’s district up there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is claimed, on the other hand, that if the 
Simonds saw factory, and if other factories which produce 
steel and commodities of a bulky and heavy nature and which 
can not be injured at all through delays in transportation had 
been shipped by canal and by water, that then there would 
have been all this increased facility for the transportation of 
light and perishable commodities. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Surely. 

Mr. FREAR. Upon the Mississippi River, which is the larg- , 
est river in the country, there is not a single line running from 
St. Louis to New Orleans—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I say that is not to the shame of the water- 
ways but it is to the shame of the men who have had the trans- 
portation problem in hand, we ourselves, that we have not 
found the brains to devote itself to acquiring freight for thuse 
rivers and having ships built to transport it. 

Mr. FREAR. I would like to agree with the gentleman on 
this point, that it is an entire lack of proceeding with it in a 
systematic way, as under the present system we are simply 
placing money in there without any return. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This emergency will develop the brains 
and we ought to and will turn our energies in that direction—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would like to have about five minutes 
more in order to close, 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, another argument that has been made 
here is that in this time of stress and emergency we should save 
money. And 1 do not agree with that argument. Why, gentle- 
men, with the expenditure of the enormous“sums that will be 
expended this country is about to enter upon a rising tide of 
presperity such as the world has never witnessed. Taxes will 
be high, but they will not rise even in proportion or in the same 
percentage as this swell of the tide of prosperity. People will 
have to pay high taxes, but they can meet them from increased 
returns, and they will meet them gladly and well. 

And then one other argument that has been advanced is that 
we should not withdraw these engineers. Why, gentlemen, the 
principle of the conscription bill is that if a man is more valu- 
able to his industry than he is at the front he shall, be kept at 
his industry. And that is the principle that you should apply 
here. 

Then they say there will be a shortage of labor. There is a 
shortage of labor, but instead of increasing it is going to de- 
crease. Why? Gentlemen, in this time of stress and need we 
are going to see here as we have seen way across the Atlantic, 
in every country which is suffering under this dreadful war, 
woman arise to take the place that has been vacated by man. 
And while there is going to be a call upon the young manhood 
of the country for its military needs, woman will take its place 
in increasing numbers, and that problem will be solved in that 
way. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconb by publishing a brief 
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statement and some editorials from Connecticut newspapers 

on the life and achievements of Nathan Hale, the Revolutionary 
triot. 

pe The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Houston). The gentleman from Con- 

necticut asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 

Recorp as stated by him. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the same 
request as to some remarks I made yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California makes 
a request now to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kerrner]. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] mentioned a certain amount of 
money held by the engineers, and I personally thought he was 
trying to convey the thought that that money was available to 
use at the present time for new projects. At the time I tried 
to explain a certain project in which I am personally interested. 

The last river and harbor bill that passed the Congress appro- 
priated $220,000 for San Diego, on condition that San Diego 
deed a certain amount of land to the Government. The ab- 
stract is not finished and the money has not yet been spent. 
This sum is available for this project only when that deed or 
that transaction is finished and the land deeded to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The chairman of our committee also mentioned a great many 
cases that were along the same line. For that reason I am 
afraid that a great many people who read the Recorp will 
misunderstand the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] and 
think that these millions are available for projects that we are 
considering in this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First. The railroad companies have admitted before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that they are not able to haul 
the freight at the present time. 

Second. They have asked an increase of 15 per cent. 

Third. If the Members will inquire they will find that Gen. 
Black, instead of being in the State, War, and Navy Building, 
is at the present time in the Munsey Building, with a corps of 
engineers, working with the department on river transporta- 
tion, so as to be able to transport food products from one sec- 
tion of the country to another. 

Fourth. I have been reliably informed that the money car- 
ried in this bill will complete a number of projects to such an 
extent that they may be utilized for transportation purposes. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if ever we needed a river 
and harbor bill we need it at the present time. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KETTNER. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. I wondered whether the railroads had asked 
for enough in that 15 per cent to enable the rivers to compete 
with them. Ought they not to ask 20 per cent? You want to 
get the railroad rates high enough so that the rivers can do 
business and keep them there. 

Mr. KETTNER, If the gentleman will inquire—or take the 
time to look up the facts—he will find that the river transporta- 
tion wherever it is opened up is cheaper than railroad trans- 
portation, and the railroads go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and ask for the privilege of reducing their rates 
to meet water competition. 

Mr. PLATT. I know this: That the Hudson River, with 30 
feet of water over half its length and 12 feet of water over the 
rest of its navigable length, loses traffic in spite of its depth. 
Why is that? X 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask the gentleman a question? The 


gentleman has referred more than once in this discussion to 
the low rates, the competitive rail rate with water rate, Is the 
gentleman in favor of permitting the railroads to lower their 
rates in competition with water and drive off the water car- 
riers and recoup the higher rates from interior points? 


Mr, PLATT. I think they can do that under existing law, 
but I do not think they would be allowed to put them down, and 
drive water transportation out. I think they should put them 
up so that the boats can run. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman and I are not far apart. I be- 
lieve the improvement of rivers is for the purpose of developing 
water commerce. 

Mr, PLATT. That is what it should be, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMALL. And that is primary justification for the ex- 
penditure of public money for that. Nevertheless they ought 
not to be permitted to lower the rail rates to drive out the water 
carriers and then recoup from the interior. Perhaps the time 
may come when the Interstate Commerce Commission may be 
clothed with the power to regulate competitive rail rates with 
the water rates. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, I hope this discussion be- 
tween the gentlemen is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KETTNER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact, in an- 
swer to the question propounded by my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Pratt], that the reason for lessening the cost of trans- 
portation on the Hudson River is, as I stated, that the trans- 
portation is through transportation, which would go. through 
the Erie Canal, and that the Barge Canal has been in process of 
construction for seven or eight years, during which time there 
has been practically no through transportation except by rail, 
and that is through to the north by Lake Champlain and through 
the Oswego Canal as well as by the Erie Canal. There has been 
an absolute abeyance of water transportation owing to the non- 
completion of those two improvements. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETTNER. No; I regret I must decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I asked the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] why the minority did not 
bring in a report advocating the projects that they claim they 
favor; in other words, seven members of the committee bring 
in a minority report and make the claim that they are in favor 
of river and harbor improvements to a certain extent, but not 
in favor of this bill. I have been a member of the committee for 
several years. I will admit that there have been a great number 
of projects in bills in the past that I did not approve; there 
are some in this bill, but I do claim that 80 per cent of the proj- 
ects in this bill are meritorious and should be adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETTNER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many members are there on the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. KETTNER. Twenty-one. 

Mr. MADDEN. And 7 signed the minority report and 14 
are in favor of the bill. I see 3 members of the 14 composing 
the majority on the floor—no; I see 4 of them and none of the 
minority. 

Mr. COX. Three members of the majority? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and only four members of the whole 
committee are now in the House. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, the point I am trying to make 
is this: If those seven members are really in favor of certain 
projects, why do they not indorse those projects in their minority 
report, so that the House could vote and adopt what they thought 
was right? As they have left it, you must either kill the bill, 
including the 80 per cent that is good, or adopt it all. 

I do not believe in the commission proposed in this bill. As 
a business man I have my own views. I was speaking to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp]! yesterday, and I 
agreed with him to a large extent. I really believe that we 
have the best engineers in our War Department that can be 
found anywhere in the world. I am not making the statement 
that they know all about traffic. But, gentlemen, if we came 
together as directors of a corporation, what would we do? We 
would select a trafic manager, and after the engineers had re- 
ported upon the advisability of a certain project and what the 
cost would be, the traffic manager would go over the figures and 
see whether the corporation should undertake it as a business 
proposition. I think that is a simple way of going about it, 
and why can not the Government secure the services of a 
thoroughly competent man who understands transportation, let 
him study the traffic conditions and submit his conclusions with 
those of the engineers. Then the Congress, sitting as a board 
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of directors could act intelligently and thus do away with all 
of this talk about “ pork.” 

Mr. Chairman, I heartily indorse this bill. I want to say 
again that I think it is the best bill that has been brought be- 
fore this House since I have been a Member. Every project in 
the bill has been indorsed by the local engineers, by the Board of 
Engineers, by the Chief of Engineers, by the Secretary of War, 
and by the President j 

Now, we may make statements here that the Secretary of 
War does not know anything about it, but I claim he does. He 
knows just as much about this as he does about any other bill 
that he recommends to Congress, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent], the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, introduced a 
ps: on June 7, H. R. 4892, regarding an aviation site in Cali- 
fornia. 


A bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing the President to take possession, on be- 
half of the United States, for use as sites for permanent aviation 
stations for the ARY and Navy and for aviation school 9 of 
the whole of North Island in the harbor of San Diego, Cal 
other purposes. a 
Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby author- 

ized to cause possession to be taken forthwith, on behalf of the United 

States, for use as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Arm 

and Navy and for aviation schooi bse spare of the whole of Nort 

Island, in the harbor of San Diego, „ and the provisions of section 

355, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to the expenditure of any appro- 

priations for improvements thereon for aviation purposes. 

The Attorney General or the claimants to the said North Island are 
authprized to make application for the determination and appraisement 
of any rights private parties may have in the said island over and be- 
yond any rights thereto in the United States to the District Court of 
the United States for the Souhern District of California ; the gives, 
ings to be prosecuted in accordance with the laws of the State of 
California relating to the condemnation of property for public use. 
Either party may take an appeal from the judgment of such court 
direct to the Supreme Court of the United States within 90 days after 
such . is rendered. Upon the final ascertainment of the value 
of any rigl t, title, or interest adjudges to be in any private claimants 
to the d Island there shall be paid into court the value of the same 
as so determined, together with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum from date possession thereof was taken as herein 
authorized ; and thereupon the United States shall be vested with title 
to said lands. The amount so paid shall be distributed by order of the 
court to the owrer or owners of such right, title, or interest in said 
island as their respective interests may determined by the court. 
The amount necessary to pay the awards in favor of private claimants 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise specifically appropriated, to be disbursed under orders of the Sec- 
retary of Wer. 


Mr. Chairman, since we are actually in the war our Army 
and Navy officers are looking for the very best places in which 
to perfect their organization for rapid and efficient training. 
Very little, if anything, in the way of political suggestion, in 
iny opinion, has entered into the subject; and upon reports sub- 
initted by those officers, who are trained and have made the 
different matters a lifework, the Secretary of War submitted 
to the Military Committee on May 17, 1917, a recommendation 
that the United States acquire immediately for aviation pur- 
poses a piece of land situated on the Bay of San Diego and 
known as North Island, in the following communication: 


The CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, HOUSE or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 


Sır: The question of the selection of a site for an aviation school 
was considered by a commission appointed under act of Congress = 
roved March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 64); the commission recommend- 
ng the purchase of a site on North Island, San Diego Harbor, Cal., then 
In use by the aviation school, as the best site for the purpose, provided 
the Government has such rights therein, that the site could be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost. If the Government bas no such rights, the 
commirsion recommended, as its second choice, the acquisition of a 
site on Coronado Heights, San Diego, Cal., expressing the opinion that 
$300,000 would be a fair and equitable estimate for this site. 

Based on the said estimate, an appropriation was made in the Army 
appropriation act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 
the 3 reading as follows: 

“For the acquisition x purchase or by condemnation of a site or 
sites in the State of California for an aviation school and trainin 
T Cece the Signal Corps of the United States Army, not to exe 


00, is 

The naval appropriation act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 556, 568), 
contains an item authorizing the Secretary of the Navy “to purchase 
232 acres of land on or near the Bay of San Diego, San Diego County, 
Cal., to be used for advance base, expeditionary, and aviation purposes, 
to cost not exceeding $250,000: Provided, That at the same time the 
city of San Diego, San Diego County, Cal., donates, free of encumbrance, 
to the United States Government a parcel of 500 acres of adjoining 
tide lands of the Bay of San Diego, known as Dutch Flat without cost 
to the United States Government for the purpose of establishing a 
naval base thereon.” 

Following these appropriations the question of the acquisition of 
lands at San Diego, Cal., for aviation purposes was taken up with the 
Naval soard with the view of the acquisition of an area on North 
Island, by the consolidation of both appropriations, sufficient for the 
needs of both departments. It was the view of the rd, concurred in 
by the commanding officer of the Army Aviation School at San Diego, 
Cal., that North Island was large enough to accommodate the needs o 
both the Army and the Navy; and that the site would be immediately 
available for use without any additional outlay of money for the im- 
provement of the land, while Coronado Heights would require approxi- 
mately $250,000 to improve the iand alone so as to nearly accommodate 
the present demands of Army aviation at San Diego, 


22), the language of 
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The question has received further consideration by a eens board 
Army and Navy officers. The report of this board May 5, 1917, 
has received the approval of the heads of both departments, and the 
9 and recommendation of the board, as approved, are as follows: 

“The board is of the opinion that North Island, San Di Cal., 
the best location in this country for the establishment of a oint Army 
and Navy aviation station for the primary training of pilots. The 
question of the legal ownership of North Island, and also the high 

rice requested of the Government by its claimants, have prevented 
‘or a perlod of several years the final determination of the site for a 
Government aviation training station in Southern California. 

The board recommends that the authority of Congress be obtained 
for immediately taking possession of North Island, San Diego, Cal., for 
the joint uses of the Army and Navy air services . The ques- 
tion of compensation can be settled at some later date.“ 

I haye the honor, therefore, to submit a draft of an act for authoriz- 
ing the President to take page mec of North Island for the aviation 
needs of the Army and the Navy, giving the claimants to the said 
island the right to proceed in the courts for the determination and 
appraisement of any rights they may have in the said island over and 
beyond the rights of the United States thereto, and making an appro- 
p ation of the amount necessary to pay the awards in their favor. 

he act has been so drawn, in view of the fact that the title of the 
claimants to North Island rests on the confirmation of a Mexican grant, 
under which grant the Government of Mexico retained the right to 
take and use the lands for certain defensive purposes. The matter has 
received consideration by the Department of Justice, which depart- 
ment expresses the opinion that, notwithstanding the issue of a patent 
based on the confirmation of the Mexican grant, the Government may 
legally claim the right to use these lands for the purposes specified in 
the Mexican grant, provided such right is asserted by congressional 
action. The question is not free from doubt, and it is the view of this 
department that the legislation should provide. as in the draft sub- 
mitted, for the determination of the respective rights of the claimants 
and the Government to these Jands and for the payment to the claim- 
ants of the appraised value of any rights they may have in said island 
over and beyond the rights of the United States in the premises. It is 
accordingly. recommended that the legislation take this form and that 
muthority e granted as promptly as possible. 
ery respectfully, 


NewrTox D, BAKER, . 
Secretary of War. 


In this connection I wish to submit to the Members of the 
House an account of the events that have led up to this recom- 
mendation of the Secretary. 

Interest in aviation in San Diego was crystallized some nine 
years ago, when an aero club was formed, of which Col. D. OC. 
Collier was its organizer and president, and of which I was 
pleased to be a charter member. k 

Exhibition flights were held at Coronado, which were fol- 
lowed by a national meet at the San Dominguez field in Los 
Angeles, which drew the attention of aero enthusiasts to the 
advantages of southern California. Mr. Glenn Curtis was 
prominent at that meet and shortly thereafter selected a site 
for a school on North Island, on San Diego Bay, as one of the 
most favored spots in this country, and this is where he flew 
his first hydroplane. 

In the fall of 1912 the Signal Corps of the United States 
sent the first detachment to North Island, and in June, 1913, 
another detachment was sent there from Texas City. F quote 
from a report by Col. Reber: 


On its departure from Texas City a detachment was left for duty 
with the second division, and this detachment rejoined the school at 
San Diego in November, 1913. In June of 1913 a detachment was 
sent from San Diego to Hawaii and returned to the former place in 
oe of 1914. In the a | part of March, 1913, an aviation de- 
tachment was organized in the Philippine Islands. In December of 
that year the school at San Diego for the theoretical and prachcal in- 
struction in aviation was announced to the Army as the Signal Corps 
Aviation School, per Special Orders No. 79, War Department, 1913, and 
was made a part of the educational system of the United States. Army 
by paragraph 449, Army Regulations, 1913. 


The report of the Chief Signal Officer for 1914, page 18, 
states: 


From June, 1913, to February, 1914, an amount of dying quite 
unprecedented in the history of aviation in the United States was car- 
ried on at the Signal Corps Aviation School, San Diego, Cal. 


He mentions the impetus given the work of aviation under the 
act of July 18, 1914, gives some of the cross-country records that 
were made, and states: 


During the year there were a total of 3,340 flights made with an 
aggregate time in the air of 747 hours and 50 minutes, 796 passengers 
being carried, 


On page 25 of this report he further states: 


The wisdom of locating the Signal Corps Aviation School at San 
Diego, Cal., was shown by the results obtained during the year. Some 
of the most important points to be considered in the selection of a site 
for a training station are the following: 

83 There must be quiet air during some part of the day. 
b) The weather must be uniform, so that flying practice can be 
continued from day to 982 

o There shouid be plenty of suitable landing places. 

d) There should be facilities for carrying on over-land and over- 
water flying in close proximity to each other. 

If these conditions are fulfilled and suitable 8 machines and 
competent instructors provided, the danger involved in teaching men to 
fiy fe rotaci toa nimum. As this work is extremely dangerous, 
however, even under the best conditions, it is most impertant that every 
advantage be given the men who are daily risking their lives in order 
to carry on this work. 


All 
. — fulfilled at San Diego. 
nited States. This localit, 
the past four years by the 
agree that for training pu it is unex bs 
The Signal Corps Avia School is now located on North Island, 
in San co Bay. The Government is Indebted to the owners of the 
land upon which the school is situated for the use of this ground. which 
is not even leased and for which not one cent of rent has ever been paid 


The owners are willing enough for the Government to use North 
Island, but are unwilling to enter into a lease for a definite pore of 
time. This might appear like & very profitable arrangement for the 
Government, but it is not, for a plant is being built upon tand which 
the Signal Corps might be called on to vacate at any time. * * 
It is therefore recommended that steps be taken at once to secure a 

nent location for the Signal Corps Aviation School on er near 

orth Island. 

In his report of 1915, on pages 11 and 12, the Chief Signal 
Officer, Gen. Scriven, gives an account of the development of the 
school, gives a number of records that have been established, 
and states: : 

During the year 3,458 flights of a total duration of 1,269 hours and 
Do minutes were made and 1.730 passengers carried. 

-Only 118 more flights than in 1914, but 522 more hours, with 
940 more passengers, which seems to indicate progression to the 
more difficult tasks, 

During the year 1916, 7,206 flights were made, with a total 
duration of 3,333 hours and 51 minutes, 3,748 flights and.a dura- 
tion of 2,064 hours more than in 1915. 

It was during this year of the expositions, 1915, that some 
200 Senators and Representatives visited San Diego, and a 
number of them were passengers in the flights above referred 
to. I remember very well the flight of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gorpvon], member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
“who went up some 1,500 feet. On the same day the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Brrrren], as well as his good wife, experi- 
enced the sensations of flying in the care of an expert; and 
Senator McCumper also availed himself of the opportunity and 
stayed in the air some 20 minutes. On other occasions I had 
the pleasure of watching Senator Saroor, Senator ROBINSON, 
Mr. Lee of Georgia, Mr. Treapway, of Massachusetts, and 
others fly over the bay and city, starting from North Island, 
If I remember correctly, the hydroaeroplane type was used in 
all of those flights. 

Very recently a party visited the island, including Mr. 
Papcerr, chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs; Mr. 
Burier, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Driton, of North Dakota; and 
Mr. Rusey, of Missouri. At that time the betting odds were 
even on whether or not the House would be Democratic, and 
while it may have been that the only reason why the men did 
not fly was because they were too busy looking over the work- 
shops and the equipment to take the time, the fact remains that 
Mrs. Padgett was the only one who was taken up, remaining 
some 30 minutes and going up about 2,000 feet. 

The entrance of the United States into the war has made the 
situation acute. It is estimated that at the beginning of the 
war France had 300 aeroplanes, Germany 300, and Great Brit- 
ain 100, and a little over two years thereafter about 10,000 
military aeroplanes were being used in Europe. 

A Washington paper a few days ago stated that arrange- 
ments had been made for the construction of 3,500 aeroplanes 
and the instruction of 6,000 aviators this year, as I understand 
it, in the United States. Besides these, there is a necessity for 
training aero reserves and the other units required for main- 
tenance of the number of American aviators at the front. Tt is 
an enormous task and requires the greater effort, inasmuch as 
we are behind the processton in equipment and numbers. 

In this connection the opinion of Lord Kitchener on the im- 
portance of aviation in the service should be remembered. 

In the first year of the war: “One aviator and aeroplane are 
worth 4,000 men.” 

In the second year of the war: “An aviator is worth an army 
corps.” 

In a hearing before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
Senate, when they were considering the Helm reports, February 
20, 1917, the following is recorded: 

Senator Swanson. What is the best place for an avlation school on 
the Pacific coast? 

Admiral HELM. San Diego. 

Senator PHELAN. Yes; that is the best place in the world. 

San Diego at the present time, I believe, holds the record for 
the highest flight. I was present at North Island when the 


first wireless message was sent from one machine to another in 
the nir. 

Col. Glassford kindly presented me with the slip of paper 
upon which the message was written by the aviator Who ‘took it, 
which I had framed, and it now hangs in my office. 


| Diego Bay, 


Col. A. L. Dade, of the Signal Corps, the present commandant 
in charge of the aviation school at North Island, in speaking of 
North Island, made the following remarks: 

There may be somewhere in the world as good a 1 
as North Is.and, but no one as yet has been able i Hud 1. een 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress Senutor Works, of Los Angeles, 
proposed and had adopted by the Senate an amendment to the 
Army bill for $300,000, to be appropriated for the purchase of 
land. When this bill reached the conferees, they agreed to the 
epee which appears in the act of March 4, 1915, as fol- 
ows: 

‘The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to appoint a 
commission of act more than three Army officers, whose duty it shall be 
to report upon the advisability of the acquirement by the United States 
Government of land near the Bay of San Diego, San Diego County, Cal. 
appa gt al the aieka Fy Gat end 3 coama for an aviation 

ning grounds o e 8 Co the Unit š 
Army, and said commission shall feren ana Sonori achat 7 5 rn 


the geen cost of acquiring such land, and the sum of $1,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to defray any 


expenses incurred by the said gommission in the performance of the 


duties herein imposed upon `t. 


In compliance with that law the Secretary of War selected 
Col. Samuel Reber, Signal Corps, and Capt. R. C. Marshall. Jr., 
Quartermaster’s Corps to muke the proper inspection und rec- 
ommend sites. After an exhauStive study of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, they submitted a voluminous report, House Docu- 
ment 687, which gives the weather conditions uf ‘9 representa- 
tive cities of different sections, the distribution of thunderstérins 
of some 123 cities, and the wind directions and velocity, with the 
following recommendation, I quote: 


6. The site for the aviation school of the Signal Corps should pos- 
segs certain geographical, climatological, and topographical charac- 
teristics. The site should be located on an ocean or bay and in close 
vicinity to existing ral way lines, with easy access to them. The 
climatological characteristics should be such as to give the greatest 
number of working days possible throughout the year, with esultatle 
air, moisture, and temperature conditions. while the topography of 
the terrain in the vicinity should be such as to wontain many amd- 
dental features with good landing places. The flying eld itseif 
should be a fairiy level tract of land, free from obstructions, and the 
landing beach should be easily accessible both from the land and water 
sides without a great expanse of tide flats, with fairly deep water close 
to the shore line. 

7. The terrain in the vicinity of San Diego Bay. Cal., fulfills the 
foregoing ,conditions better than any other section of the United 
States. A study of the climatological data of the locations visited 
by the commission, which was compiled by the Chief of the Weather 
Buren at the request of the commission (data hereto appended marked 
A, A 1, A 2. A 3, A 4, and A 5), clearly indicates that the Httora. of 
San Diego Bay vontains the best sites for the establishment of an 
aviation section, as far as weather and air conditions are concerned. 
The rail and water connections at San Diego are ample for the pur- 
poses of transportation and communication. e country in the vicini 
of San Diego, as indicated by the accom nying mep (hereto appended, 
marked B), shows terrain of ever, escription from level land to 
mountains, and possesses characteristics that can be found in no other 
— of the country—the ocean on one side and the quiet waters of the 

y of San Diego on the other side, with a long peninsula connecting 
North Island and Coronado to the mainland. 

One site is North Island, where the Signal Corps Aviation School is 
temporarily located and which has been occupied, through the cour- 
tesy of the Spreckels Cos., since the middle of 1913 without expense 
io the Government. ‘The Spreckels Cos., in a letter dated December 
1, 1915, copy of which is hereto appended, marked C, has requested 
the Signal Corps to vacate this tract of land as soon as practicable 
after March 31, 1916, North Island is the best possible site for the 
location of the aviation school. 

9, When the Spreckels Cos, was requested to quote prices on these 
sites the vice president and managing director verbally advised the 
commission that site No. 1 is not on the market, and the prices in his 
letter of March 22, 1915 (Appendix D), were those at which the com- 
panies hold the land, 

10. It having come to the attention of the commission that there is 
a doubt as to the validity of the title to land on the littoral of San 
a request was made oa the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army that the question of these tities be investigated. A 3 
report, a copy of which is hereto appended, marked G. was recel 
on the 29th of this month. ‘The final report dealing more 3 
with the question of title can not be submitted prior to March 15, 
1916. The nonarrtval of the preliminary report before the date men- 
pees has caused the delay in the rendition of the report of the com- 
mission. 

In this preliminary report the opinion Is expressed that the United 
States has, for defense purposes at least. a title, or color of title, to 
land on the littorial of Diego Bay. 

11. It is recommended that in case it is finally ascertained that 
the United States has title to North Island the Signal Corps Aviation 
School ‘be located thereon. 


Based upon this report $300,000 was appropriated at the 
next session of Congress for the purchase of a site, no place 
being designated. the law reading as follows, I quote: 


Purchase of land in the State of California for aviation school pur- 
poses: For the acquisition, by purchase or by condemnation, of a site 
or sites in the State of California for an aviation school and 5 | 
8800.60 of the Signal Corps of the United States Army not to 


It might be well at this point to show something of the opin- 
ion of people in civil life concerning the desirability of this 
location as a school for aviation. 


1917. 


Mr. Arnold Kruckman, former general secretary of the Aero- 
nautical Society of America, who is also Fellow of the British 
Aeronautical Society, Fellow of the Japanese Aeronautical 
Society. and was chief of aeronautics at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, has this to say: v: 


I have visited every well-known ais field in the world. There is 
no site elsewhere which embraces all the qualities and advantages of 
the island in San Diego Bay, used by the United States Signal Corps 
for its aeronautical academy. 

At Assouam, in Egypt. the British, with great pride, showed me the 
field where primary flying instruction is imparted to military aviators. 
Our British friends were proud of the climatic conditions, the uniform 
temper of the winds, the mildness of the temperature, the absence of 
rain, and the freedom from abrupt variations. 

The island in San Diego Bay known as North Island is, in my 
opinion, the most perfect spot on earth for incubating human fledg- 
lings. The area is a hu flat sirloin-steak-shaped preserve of 1,2 
acres. It has no irregular surface contours, nor encumbrances like 
trees, telegraph poles, wires, or be ao. which disturb the smooth 
movement of the currents of the air and ocean, and which constitute 
dangerous obstacles to the man who is learning to fly. Being 1 mile 
out in the bay, North Island is isolated, free from the interference and 
distractions which modify the usefulness of almost every other field 
l know. And its location in the bay, sheltered from the turbulent 
ocean, makes it an ideal school base for airplanes used on the water. 
Finally, in spite of its complete isolation and its atility for marine 
fiying, it is in closer proximity to a large mag | than any other flying 
field in the world Obviously. the nearer the flying field is to a large 
city, the more complete is its sphere of usefulness. It should have 
quick, access to transportation and communication and to sources of 
supplies. 

Į know of no other flying fleld on earth where pupils 8 may 
practice 365 days in a year and where they may get into the air during 
at least 10 hours each day. There is no difference, between the 
velocity of the wind in summer or in winter. The temperature in the 
summer is really cooler than it is in winter. This prevents those 
variations in flying conditions created elsewhere when the earth is 
. baked by intense sum heat or abruptly cooled by drenching rains. 

I have rather thoroughly studied various spots on the Pacific coast. 
and I am convinced that the great aeronautical breeding grounds of 
the future will be scattered between San Francisco and San Diego, 
with the center of the 1 at San Diego. I believe this region, 
by reason of its almost unbeli¢vably ideal summer and winter climate 
and meteorological conditions, will the outdoor aeronautical labora- 
ee America for the production of commercial as well as military 

reraft. 


When Gen. A. W. Greely, as Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
was at the head of the United States Weather Service he con- 
tributed a paper on the climates of the United States. 

In this article he said: 


The American public is familiar on all sides with elaborate and de- 
tailed statements of the weather at a thousand and ofe resorts. If we 
may believe all we read in such reports, the temperature never reaches 
the eighties, the sky is flecked with just enough of cloud to perfect 
the landscape, the breezes are always balmy, and the nights ever 
cool. There is pesn one place in the United States where such 
conditions prevail—a bit of country about 40 miles square at the 
„55. part of the United States, in which San Diego 
s situated. 


To show that the people of California are agreed as to the ex- 
ceptional qualifications for a. aviation school on North Island 
and the advisability of the Government locating there, I insert 
the following resolutions, adopted by the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Los Angeles, June 7 
1916: 


Whereas it is the sentiment of all Pacific coast cities that the United 
States Government should establish an aviation training base on the 
west coast; and 

Whereas the location of such a branch of the Government military serv- 
ice must of necessity he selected with due regard to climatic, defensive, 
and marine conditions; and 

Whereas unanimous indorsement seems imperative to spur the Govern- 
ment to MEIRI consideration of this vital branch of national de- 
ense; ar 

Whereas special engineers of the War Department have reported that 
North island, near Sau Diego, is the most perfect site for an aviation 
schoo! on either coast of the United States: Therefore be it 
Resotved, That the Los Argeles Chamber of Commerce urge that the 

proposed site on North Island, which combines the geographical, 

graphical, meteorolcgical, and strategical advantages p: y 

other side on the entire sea d or inland in the United States, be 

oe by the Government for an aviation training base; and be it 
urther = 

Resolved, That other commercial civic and military o izations of 
the Pacific coast be requested to take action toward centering the ad- 
vocacy of locating the aviation schoo! at this point. 

1 her: by certify that the above is a true and correct copy of resolutions 
adopted by the board of directors of the Los Angeles mber of Com- 
merce at the regular meeting held Wednesday, June 7, 1916. 

3 Joun S. MITCHELL, President. 

est: 


Frank Wiedlxs, Secretary. 


I also have a resolution from the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce indorsing North Island, signed by Mr. D. W. King, 
Secretary; also a resolution of similar import from different 
cities on the Pacific coast. As far as I know, every city on the 
Pacific coast has indorsed North Island. $ 

The War Department. having decided to locate a permanent 
training base on the Pacific coast, directed Col. Wiliam A. 
Glassford, who has been in charge of the school, to report on 
suitable sites upon which the Government could erect permanent 
buildings and establish a permanent base. He made a detailed 
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examination of the coast from San Francisco down, and reported 
that North Island was the only site that combined all the re- 
quired conditions. In a letter written at a later date to the 
Commission on Navy Yards and Naval Stations, known as the 
Helm Commission, he sets forth the situation in detail. (Shown 
on pp. 40—43 of H. Doc. 1946, 64th Cong., 2d sess., pt. 3.) After 
setting forth the essential conditions for an ideal site, he states: 


By a process of elimination It can be readily shown that the only 
region 2 an ail-the-year-around training station is southern 
California. 

North Island, on San Diego Bay, is recommended as the site for 
the aviation services because it is the best place for the purpose that 
can be found in the United States. Here are assembled the climato- 
logical, geographical, military, and aeronautical requisites for safe 
aviation, and combines them as no other locality does. The average 
wind velocity for the year around is but 5.6 miles per hour, and the 
maximum velocity ever reached is 45 miles per hour. San Diego has, 
therefore, the least climatic stress of any place in the United States. 
This absence of every hindering element makes it the most suitable, 
safe, and economical place for an aviation training school for the Navy 
and the Army. 

his seems ample for the 3 land training machines for the 
Army and water machines for the Navy. Aone 300 days of 10 
hours each per year, it permits 72,000 flights of àn hour's duration or 
double the number of half-hours’ duration, which latter is about the 
average time of training flights. If the two services could get together 
and jointly acquire North Island and each install only that equipment 
applicable for training in its particular sphere; that is to say, the Navy 
prepare for training in water machines and the Army for training in 
land machines, there would be required a single plant only for each 
of these specialties. With these two installations close together, such 


instruction as the Navy needed in land machines coul given at 
the Army school, and the water training needed by the Army could be 
had at the Navy school. A reciprocity of this sort would make an 


economy of installations, and it has many other evident advantages. 


Col. Glassford also makes the statement— 


That the important economical factors to be considered in a school 
for aviation are (1) breakage and demolition of machines, and (2) 
loss of time. A naval and an Army aviation academy established on 
North Island, in San Diego Bay, would be an economy in the saving 
of breakage and demolition of many machines, the, cost of which 
varies from about eight to nearly thirty thousand dollars. By con- 
tinuity of operation any industrial plant finds its greatest elfliciency 
and accomplishment. 


He also refers to the record showing that not a day was lost 
in aviation work during the year, and that the organist of the 
outdoor organ on the exposition grounds, in his report, had 
shown that during the 365 days of 1915 there were but 7 
days when organ recitals were omitted on account of weather. 

In the naval act of August 29, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
a commission was provided to investigate and report on the 
advisability of establishing additional naval stations on the 
Pacific coast and on the Atlantic coast. I quote: 


Said commission shall aiso investigate and report as to the necessity, 
desirability, and advisability of establishing submarine and aviation 
bases on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacitic coasts and other 
8 of the United States, and as to the cost and location 
thereof. 


In accordance with that law the Secretary of the Navy ap- 
pointed Rear Admiral J. M. Helm, chief constructor; W. L. 
Capps, civil engineer; H. H. Rousseau, Capt. G. W. McElroy; 
Commander C. L. Hussy; and this group has become familiarly 


known as the Helm Commission. 

This commission has submitted a report in three parts, House 
Document 1946, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, part 3 
being devoted to the results of the submarine and aviation 
base investigations. On page 14 of part 3 we find the fol- 
lowing: e 

The commission’s efforts have, therefore, been especially aimed, 
on the Pacific coast, to discover the best location for an aviation base 
for training and experimental work. In view of the requirements 
for such a station and the conditions found, it has had no difficulty 
in reaching a decision as to the locality in which such a base should 
be established. For not only are the service views, both Army and 
Navy, practically unanimous in regard to the superior advantages 
of San Diego Bay for this purpose, in which opinion the commission 
concurs, but a recent investigation of this subject by a commission 
of Army officers appointed in accordance with the act of Con 
approved March 4, 1915, to report upon the advisabilit 
land near San Diego Bay or elsewhere on the Pacific, Gul 
Atlantic coasts for an Army aviation school and 3 ground has 
been of material assistance. The Army commission, of which Col. 
Samuel Reber, United States Army, was senior member, included in 
its report, dated December 29. 1915, a description of the San Diego 
Pay region and its GRET and stated that the terrain in the 
vicinity of San Die; Ba ifilis aviation requirements better than 
any other section of the United States,” and that, so far as weather 
and air conditions are concerned, it is the best region for such an 
establishment. The report of this commission is contained in House 
Document No. 687, Sixty-fourth 8 first session. 

San Diego's adyanta, lie especially 3 direction of low aver- 
age velocity of wind, free from eddi d irregular currents, the 
large percentage of clear days, the large amount of sunshine, and an 
equable temperature. From the inspection it has made, and from 
the information it has received, including the reports of the commis- 
sion’s aviation ex „ Capt. A. A. Cunningham, United States Marine 
Corps (Appendix B), this commission similarly reports that the usually 
favorable conditions at San Diego make it desirable and advisable that 
the main naval aviation base for training and experimental work on 
the Pacific coast be established on San Diego ey. and so recommends. 
Aside from the great distance separating the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 


of — fring 


from the Pacific coast, the fact that one training and experimental 
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of an aviation operating base. 


On page 16 I quote: 
This commission ts confronted with the same situation that con- 


obtained 

vernment aviation school and that appropriate measures to that end 
should be taken, and this commission so recommends. The land is 
assessed by the county at $400 per acre. 

From statements made by the officer now In command of the Army 
aviation schoo] at North Island it is believed that the unusual advan- 
tages of this site could be shared by the Army and Navy, and that it 
would thus serve the present essential needs of both the Army and the 
Navy as an aviation training station for land and water machines, The 
commission is therefore of the opinion that a policy of acquisition and 
eccupation of this site would meet immediate requirements and permit 

eater experience and a more extensive aeronautical survey of the 

cific coast to determine whether or not there was necessity for an- 
other training base and, if so, the best locality. 

What is known as North Island is really a peninsula, which 
lies across the bay from the city of San Diego, under the pro- 
tecting guns of Point Loma. San Diego is a city of 96.000 popu- 
lation. It is the only place in the world, so far as known, that 
successfully conducted an international exposition for the full 
term of two years. The exposition buildings with the 1,200 
acres of ground were turned over to the Navy free of charge and 
is now used as a naval training station. 

I will again quote from the Helm report: 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO AVIATION BASES IN SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. 


19. In view of all the foregoing, the commission is of the opinion 


(a) It is necessary, desirable, and advisable to establish a naval 
aviation base for training and experimental work on the Pacific coast. 

(b) That the best location for this aviation base is in southern 
California on San Diego Bay. 

(c) That the pest site for the location of such a training and experi- 
mental aviation base is North Island, 

(d) That tbis training and experimental base shauld also be used as 
an operating base in time of war. 

(e) That the enactment of legislation to the following effect is de- 
sirable and reccmmended : 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to acquire b 
purchase, through condemnation, or otherwise, for aviation purposes, all 
or any portion of the land on San Diego Bay, Cal., known as North 
Island, that may be necessary for this purpose, and any funds that 
have been or may be appropriated for naval aviation purposes may be 
considered available to carry this into effect; and that the further sum 
of aa iz hereby appropriated toward its acquisition and develop- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have given all of the facts and the 
conclusions of the several committees that have been appointed 
by various acts of the Congress to select sites for aviation pur- 
poses. We have had three commissions appointed to investigate 
sites for aviation in the United States, and it is the unanimous 
opinion of all that North Island is the best. Under existing 
conditions it is absolutely necessary that the Government acquire 
an aviation base on the Pacific coast at the earliest possible 
moment. Since every commission and every aviation officer has 
unqualifiedly indorsed North Island, I am firmly convinced, 
and I believe that you will all agree with me, that the Congress 
should immediately acquire this piece of land which is so 
strongly recommended by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. We have had a lot of discussion to empty benches all 
the afternoon, and there ought to be a sufficient amount of inter- 
est shown in the expenditure of $26,000,000 as a war measure. 
The people of the United States are interested in the successful 
conduct of the war, and they expect the Members of Congress 
to appropriate their money with some intelligent consideration. 
It seems to me impossible to give intelligent consideration to 
the question without a quorum. I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve his 
point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will reserve it. j 

Mr. SMALL. I ask the gentleman to withhold the point 
in order to allow me to make this statement: It is quite evident 
that there is a demand for time in general debate on this bill, 
and the committee on sides are anxious to meet that 
demand as far as possible. Those of us who are here are not 

responsible for the small number present. None of us desires 

to have a roll call in order to develop a quorum at this time. 
Besides that, I should like to state that there is a gentleman 
here who desires to speak next, who, for personal reasons, 
would like to conclude his remarks this afternoon. 

Mr. MADDEN. I must insist on the point of no quorum. 


Mr. SMALL. Will not the gentleman withhold it at least until 
we have one more short speech, which for personal reasons the 
gentleman desires to make to-day? 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is for five minutes, I will not object to it, 

Mr. SMALL. How long a time does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. AEEKER] desire? 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Mappen] wants to crowd the hearing, we can wait until Monday, 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to crowd the hearing. I do not 
think the gentleman is justified in making any such statement. 

Mr. MEEKER. I beg the gentleman's pardon for making the 
statement. I want to speak about 30 minutes. Of course nobody 
except the Mississippi River and the South and the whole coun- 
try is interested in this If the gentleman wants a quorum to 
listen to him, I will move a call of the House to bring a quorum 
here to hear the gentleman speak, 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. : 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move a call of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of no quorum made? 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point. 

Mr. MEEKER, I move a call of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is made. Evi- 
dently there is no quorum present. The Clerk will call the roll. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. Š 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Houston, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union» reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4285) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and hurbors, and for other 
puposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on this bill close at 3 o'clock on Monday, and 
that the House meet on Monday at 11 a. m. That will give 
four hours for general debate. 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, there are a good many gentle- 
men on this side of th. House who have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. How much of the four hours will be given to 
this side? 

Mr, SMALL. Say two hours and a half. 

Mr. SWITZER. We ought to have three hours. 

Mr. MADDEN. All the debate this afternoon has been for 
the bill. 

Mr. SMALL, Is the time on the other side desired on the 
bill or for general discussion of other subjects? 

Mr. MADDEN, On the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. ‘There is a little of it that is not on the bill, 
Most of it is on the bill. 

Mr. SMALL, ‘Then say 4 o'clock. 5 

Mr. GILLETT. Les. 

Mr. SMALL. Unless general debate is concluded before that. 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, will that give me a 
chance to speak for about 35 or 40 minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. Surely, considering the demands now. 

Mr. COX. Ido not think I shall want more than 40 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. COX. With that understanding, I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate close at 4 o'clock Mon- 
day, unless it breaks down sooner, and that the House meet at 
11 o'clock a. m. Monday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not believe the House ought to meet at 11 o’clock. There is 
no stress. If we finish this bill Tuesday, as we are likely to do, 
the chances are we will adjourn over Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and maybe Friday, and will not have anything to do. 
Why meet at 11 o’clock? Most of the Members have a lot of 
work to do between 7 o'clock in the morning and 12 every day, 
and I object to that feature of the request which calls for the 
meeting of the House at 11 o'clock. — 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
modify his request and make it simply that debate close at 4 
o'clock on Monday? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the general debate shall not run beyond 
4 o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. GILLETT. If we are not going to meet until 12, I 
think the debate ought to run until 5. We shall not get very 
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far in the five-minute debafe Monday anyway. Why not give 
the whole of Monday for general debate? 

Mr. MEEKER. Why not request that the House meet at 12 
o'clock, and then that the general debate conclude on Monday? 

The SPEAKER. It does not require any request for the 
House to meet at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SMALL. Then I modify my request, and ask unanimous 
consent. that the general debate close not later than 5.30 o’clock 
on Monday. , ' 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the general debate on this bill close 
on Monday when the House adjourns, not to be later than 5.30 
p. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a petition from 
a committee representing 700 citizens of my district on the sub- 
ject of the tax on alcohelic beverages. 4 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? , ; 

There was no objection. 

The petition is as follows: 


MERIDIAN, Miss., May 30, 1917. 
The Housn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Care Hon. W. W. VENABLE, M. C 
Washington, D. 0.: 


By unanimous vote a meeting of about 700 citizens representing all 
2 churches of this city earnestly oppose any increase of tax 
on alcoholic beverages or the destruction of food products tn the manu- 
facture of such liquors, and petition Congress by all constftutienal 
means to establish national prohibition, at least during the period of 
—— war, and that this petition be published in the CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, 


L. P. BROWN. 
WALKER BROACH, 
J. H, MALLARD. 
Davw H. SCANLON. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION AND SENATE BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution and Senate bill of the following titles: g 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution relating to the service of certain 
retired officers of the Army; and 

S. 2133. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Départment,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United Sates, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 11. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and for other purposes. 2 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below. 

S. 1852. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 
to the city of New York the title of the United States to certain 
lands in Kings County, State of New York; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


1 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House ‘do now 
adjourn. 

„The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, June 11. 1917, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 4945) to extend the time 
for constructing a bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas 
City, Mo., authorized by an act approved June 17, 1914; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. l 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Concurrent resolution, (H. 
Con. Res. 12) congratulating the people of Russia on the estab- 
lishment of a popular government; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


* 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 4946) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Carroll; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4947) granting an increase of pensibr to 
David Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4948) 
granting an increase of pension to Eugene P. Willard; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4949) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, EO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were taid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of John L. Redel, president of the 
Imperial Candy Co.; R. L. Meader Co.; Badger Candy Co.; 
American Candy Co.; and. the George Zifgler Co., all of Mil- 
waukee, Wis, protesting against direct tax being placed on 
confeetionery, and suggesting that if the Government desires a 
further increase of revenues the tax be put on raw materials 
also; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, of Milwaukee, Wis., against prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First National Bank; Francis J. Rickert, 
Secretary Wisconsin Wholesale Grocers” Association; Fay Lewis 
& Bros. Co.;: Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, E. C. Hoe, 
president; Charles A. Clark, chairman banking and currency 
committee of Milwaukee Association of Credit Men; Otte C. 
Knell, president Wisconsin Association of Coffee Roasters and 
Jobbers; F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co.; John Campbell, president 
Marshall & Isley Bank; and Edward A. Farmer, president the 
German-American Bank, all in the city of Milwaukee, urging 
immediate and favorable consideration of the conference report 
with regard to the Federal reserve bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. t 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Associated Rifle Clubs 
of New York and New Jersey, favoring bill for a site for a target 
range in New Jersey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wallace & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
excise tax on confectionery; to the.Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens ef New York, protesting 
against any kind of prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DARROW : Petition of Germantown Monthly Meeting, 
Society of Friends, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring prohibition. of 
intoxieating liquors during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of committee of New York 
citizens, urging tax exemption for bequests, legacies, and gifts 
to edueational, philanthropie, and religious societies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
against any kind of prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of the Salvation Army of the United States, 
favoring the prohibition of the liquor business as a war measure 
and opposing war tax on same; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: Petition of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Board of Trade, opposing excess-profits tax and favoring 
a flat rate on net profits; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Illinois Retail Hardware Association, pro- 
testing against the Hardwick amendment to the Federal reserve 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. . 

Also, petitions of P. D. Marshall, F. A. Palmer, C. A. Kilmer, 
Robert ©. Horrie, F. W. Schulte, William R. White, Charles 
Dickman, B. C. Small, Paul J. Neilsen, F. H. Swartz, Thomas R. 
Williamson, A. W. Dix, Joseph H. Osman, Hal H. Osmanson, 
and W. S. Strong, all of Morris, III., urging legislation to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of all intoxicants during the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 34 citizens of Fairdate, III., for prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a measure 
of food eonservation and to conserve the health, wealth, labor, 
transport facilities, and military efficiency of the people; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


~ 
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Also, petition of the La Salle (III.) Chamber of Commerce, 
protesting against any increase in first-class mail rates unless 
second-class rates are also equitably increased; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ` 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Sebasticock Grange, No. 306, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Newport, Me., urging national prohibi- 
tiong to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition of Iron Molders’ Union No. 
267, of Trenton, N. J., protesting against the enactment of any 
law forbidding the manufacture and sale of beers and light 
wines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Trolleymen’s Union No. 540, of Trenton, N. J., 
protesting against the enactment of any law forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of beers and light wines; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY. of Michigan: Petition of C. M. Lounsberry 
and 162 others, of Walled Lake, Mich., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Ethan A. 
Tourtelotte, Joseph Raymond, Thomas A. Holt, jr., James A. 
Ireland, Joseph J. Ellis, Edwin M..Taylor, Frederick C. Kern, 
Thomas A. Holt, Charles Clarkson, Rey. George H. Horton, 
David J. Watson, Richard Austin, Everett F. Andrews, Charles 
L. Hatch, Thomas F. Cox, and Timothy Harrington, of Paw- 
tucket, and W. J. Bird, of Central Falls, all in the State of Rhode 
Island, favoring passage of food-control bills; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Allied Temperance Committee of Rhode 
Island, in favor of prohibition and opposing increase of tax on 
liquors for revenue; to the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Also, petition of colored women citizens of Rhode Island, favor- 
ing prohibition as an emergency war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LINTHICUM : Petition of Merchants-Mechanics First 
National Bank of Baltimore, Md., favoring House bill 4630; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the North Baltimore Improvement Associa- 
tion, members of the Home Missionary Society of Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church, of Baltimore, and sundry citi- 
zens of Baltimore, Md., urging prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Washington College, of Chestertown, Md., 
asking exemption from Federal taxation of educational, re- 
ligious, and philanthropic bequests; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Also, petition of the Blue Ribbon Candy Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
opposing direct tax on confectionery ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petitions of H. B. Wilcox, vice president Merchants- 
Mechanics First National Bank of Baltimore, Md., and the 
National Retail Hardware Association of Argos, Ind., relative to 
Hardwiek amendment to the Federal reserve act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also petition of National Association of United States Civil 
Service Employees at Navy Yards and Stations, favoring bill 
for retirement of employees in the civil service; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of L. W. Breummer and others 
of New Britain, Conn., for national prohibition during the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Resolutions of the Ladies’ Society of the 
Salem Mission Church, Mrs. C. W. Baquist, president, Mrs. A. 
Anderson, secretary, of Minneapolis, Minn., urging national 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Laurel and 
Whitley Counties, Ky., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of pastor and members of the 
Willard Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Ottumway, 
Iowa, urging prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Gertrude M. 
Casey and 12 other residents of Medina, N. Y., favoring the 
adoption of national prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the employees of the German-American 
Button Co., of Roehester, N. X., favoring the adoption. of 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. í 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of citizens of Chicago, Ill., rela- 
tive to statement of terms of peace proposed by United States 
and European allies; to the Committee on. Foreign Affairs. 


Also, memorial of New Jersey State Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, favoring suffrage for women; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of citizens of Silverton, Pleasant Plains, Cedar 
Grove, and New Brunswick, N. J., favoring prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Central Labor Union and Carpenters’ Labor 
Union, of Perth Amboy, N. J., protesting against prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Resolution of the Armstrong County Sab- 
bath School Association, of Armstrong County, Pa., favoring 
prohibition during the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
` By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petitions of citizens of Olathe, 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Palisade, and 
Darden Pomona Grange, No. 1, of Wheatridge, Colo., favoring 
n as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Darden Pomona Grange, No. 1, of Wheat- 
ridge, Colo., urging exemption of farm boys and men from 
military service for increased production of farm products; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of residents of Cheshire, Conn., 
and vicinity, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of residents of Millville, Mass., 
in behalf of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Petitions of Methodists of East 
Chicago, First Methodist Episcopal Church of Gary, and citi- 
zens of Lafayette, all in the State of Indiana, favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of members of the Presby- 
terian Church and Sunday school of Williamstown, and P. S. 
Tarbox, of St. Marys, W. Va., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 11, 1917. 


Rey. Charles F. Steck, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Merciful God, our Heavenly Father, who holdest in Thy 
hand all the might of man, who hast ordained thé powers that 
be, and of whom are all rule and authority in the kingdoms 
of the world, look with favor, we humbly beseech Thee, upon our 
President and those who are associated with him in the na- 
tional administration, and upon these, Thy servants, upon whom 
rest such weighty responsibilities. To their natural graces and 
endowments let there be added the graces of Thy Spirit and 
the enduement which is from above, that thus they may truly 
and godly serve Thee and the Nation, whose representatives 
they are. Bless our soldiers and sailors, and the great army of 
young men who are to constitute the new Military Estalfish- 
ment. Throw about them all the protection of Thy power and 
safeguard them from evil. Bless the homes out of which they 
come and compensate them in Thine own way for the sacrifices 
they have been called to make for their country’s sake. Re- 
strain the harmful power of those against whom we have been 
called to wage war; keep hate out of our hearts, and may there 
come to us and the nations with whom we are allied speedy 
victory, and to the world a lasting peace, 

Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us our trespasse3 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Friday, June 8, 1917, when, on 
request of Mr. James and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I present 323 memorials of residents of 
the city of Danbury, State of Connecticut, remonstrating against 
the enactment of a national prohibition law. I ask that one of 
the memorials be printed in the Recorp without the signatures. 
They are all duplicates, 

Tlie memorials were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and one of the memorials was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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DANBURY, CONX., June 7, 1917, 


Hon. Fnaxk B. BRANDRGER. 


Dear Sir: We wish to enter a protest against nation-wide prohibi- 
tion and ask your aid a preventing legislation tending to that end, 


for the following 5 
r Federal revenue of $250, 


1. It weuld dest 000,000 and a 
future revenue of 88 000.000, almost immediately available, at a time 


when woz. dollar is needed for war purposes. 
2. It would destroy State and municipal revenues amounting at the 
present time to $100,000,000. 
3. It would require drastic and sweeping ges in the tax 
of many a States =< hundreds of cities wi Wit de er, increases of taza- 
tion ge re ulldings. and alty of the residents thereof. 
4. d tm a 8 of anger, resentment, and disaffection 
oe millions of American wor who have officially gone on 
record through their trade assemblies as opposed to such a „and 
to whom a glass of beer has been a 


ge. 
Rospentfally, yours, 
ARMY AND NAVY DEFICIENCIES. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like, if the 
Chair will indulge me for a moment, to ask a question of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marri], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as to the status of the urgent defi- 
1 appropriation bill. What is the present status of that 

9 

Mr. MARTIN. The bill to supply the Army and Navy de- 
ficiencies? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. On that bill the conferees of the two Houses 
reuched a complete agreement, and the Senate adopted the re- 
port. It went to the House and was rejected. It has come 
back to the Senate now rejected by the House. The point of 
contention seems to be the acquisition of a site for a naval 
base on Hampton Roads. That seemed to be the only item in 
controversy, but the report so fur as agreed to was rejected as a 
whole, and the House conferees were instructed not to yield on 
that item. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, Mr. President, from the 
statement of the Senator from Virginia it appears that the bill 
is being delayed in its final passage because of that purchase? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator expect action on 


the bill soon? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. I will Say, Mr. President, that that 
item was urged in the most extreme manner. The Secretary of 
the Navy stated that he could not conduct the naval operations 
-unless a site was acquired on Hampton Roads. The Surgeon 
General of the Navy stated that the sanitary condition of the 
men—the personnel of the Navy—was in a horrible condition; 
that men were dying who had diseases that were curable and 
who ought not to die; and that he had been unable to save their 
lives because he lacked the facilities to care for them. The 
Secretary and all the chiefs of the Navy Department said they 
were without a place to train recruits who had come in; that 
some of them had to be sent back home because they could not 
take care of them; and that it was of the utmost importance 
for the preservation of the country and the protection of the 
Nation that this site should be acquired. I can not think with 
a full discussion of the matter and an understanding of it in 
the House the House will persist in its refusal to grant what is 
urged as absolutely indispensable for the conduct of the war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not a fact, Mr. President, 
that no pay has yet been given although pay day has passed 
for the officers’ training camp, and that much of our needed 
expenditure is being delayed because of this disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am not advised of any such condition. The 
bill is for deficiencies, and I have not had the head of a single 
department say to me that any injury or inconvenience is suf- 
fered by a few days of delay. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, if I may pursue the inquiry 
a little further, I should like to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that no money has been supplied to the Government for 
the payment of the Officers’ Reserve Corps now in training, 
although their pay was due on the Ist of June, and another 
pay day will be due on the Ist of July? Is it not a fact that 
in the construction of necessary buildings to house the soldiers 
of the Government already recruited there is a lack of funds 
and the work is being seriously handicapped by reason of that 
fact? 

Mr. MARTIN. So far as I know, Mr. President, that work 
has not been delayed. If it is, no chief of a department of the 
Government has made it known to me. On the contrary, the 
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Navy Department has urged on me to give them an oppor- 
tunity to explain the matter, and the Secretary of the Navy 
is now before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. He says 


he can not conduct the operations of the Navy unless he has 
greater facilities, and he is insistent that this próvision shall 
be retained in the bill. I have been urged to give a few days 
to enable the Secretary to present his views to the proper 
committee of 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. -My information, which is rather 
convincing—— 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I do not see why it is if there 
is such a trouble as that it should not have come to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations instead of going to 
the Senator. All I can say is that not a human being has ap- 
proached me on this proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not a fact that work is now 
being delayed and they are borrowing haphazard to construct 
buildings to house soldiers of the Government? 

Mr. MARTIN. I know nothing of any such condition, and I 
do not believe it exists. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I assert it to be a fact. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think the Senator is mistaken. Somebody 
has imposed upon him. The Government is not borrowing money 
haphazard for that purpose. I talked with the Secretary of 
War and got no such information from him. I have been to 
see him two or three times, and he has not intimated to me that 
he was not able to furnish the necessary money to construct 
cantonments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was so informed officially and 
formally, and if that is true it does not reflect any credit upon 
the legislative department of the Government. 

I do not propose te pursue the matter vexatiously, because I 
want no controversy with the Senator from Virginia, who always 
does his full duty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
state that in fhe general deficiency bill provision was made for 
the payment of the young men in the officers’ training camps. 
It may be that there has been a little delay in the auditing of 
their accounts because of the erowded condition in all the de- 
partments, but the provision has been made to pay them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator know that the 
money is available? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am only speaking of provision hay- 
ing been made to pay them. I do not know whether the money 
has been available or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am speaking particularly about 
the construction of buildings to house the soldiers in the Middle 
West. It is absolutely essential that they shall be appropriately 
housed before the cold weather sets in. It is a very great task 
to do so, but it must be done promptly and thoroughly; it will 
be done thoroughly I have no doubt; and if there is any un- 
necessary delay in furnishing money to the Government for that 
purpose it ought to be avoided. 

I am making no criticism upon the Senator from Virginia, 
whose vigilance I strongly commend, but I am informed that 
the Government has already made contracts for the fulfillment 
of which they have been obliged to borrow money temporarily 
to pursue, and that it is very seriously inconveniencing the Gov- 
ernment in its present indefinite condition. 

I hope that we can at least speed up this appropriation. If 
there is any delay due to our negligence, we ought to assume it 
and the country should know it. I am advised that the funds 
for the purposes which I have described are not available, and 
that the Government is seriously handicapped in the pursuit of 
ts plans by reason of that fact. 

I am not going to pursue the inquiry, and I make no reflection 
upon the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have seen the Secretary of War several times 
within the last week in connection with the construction of the 
cantonments about which there were many very troublesome 
and embarrassing conditions, but in none of those conversations 
has the Secretary of War intimated that there was a lack of 
funds. On the contrary, he told me that he was proceeding to 
enter into an agreement for the construction of 16 cantonments, 
and from no officer of the Government, from no department of 
the Government have I heard of any borrowing of money. I 
really think the Senator must have made some mistake about the 
fact that the Government is borrowing- money in a haphazard 
way. The Senator must have been misinformed. I have not 
heard of any money being borrowed at all. On the other hand, 
Mr. President, I will say that the appropriations for the Gov- 
ernment service have been given most diligent attention. The 
deficiency bill, it is true, is hung up right now in connection with 
the acquisition of a naval base in Hampton Roads, and it is 


‘held up to let proper information be gotten before Congress. 


The Secretary of the Navy, as I have just said, is doubtless at 
this very hour before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. He takes a most serious view of it. 
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He says he can not conduct the operations of the Navy properly or 
defend the: country unless he has a place to put this naval 
personnel that has been increased 160 per cent. There are over 
200,000 men in the Navy now, and there were about 87,000 when 
the war commenced. I want the Senator to understand why 
there has been this delay for a few days between the Senate 
and the House in respect to that very important bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Medical Corps, 
the Signal Corps, and the Quartermaster General’s Department 
are hampered because of the lack of funds to do the necessary 
work to put these camps in, condition for our soldiers, it ought 
to be remedied, and it ought to be remedied promptly. Our 
delay is inexcusable. j 

Mr, MARTIN. It certainly ought. They have no place to put 
these people and they have to send them home after they are 
recruited. The Surgeon General before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate said that ke could not be responsible 
for the lives or the health of these recruits; that men had died 
who ought to have been saved, and died because he did not have 
a place to put them, and he urged that provision be made. The 
committee favored it and we are trying to get an agreement to 
meet the demands, largely, of the Medical Department of the 
Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator is entirely cor- 
rect about that. I know some southern men who are not ac- 
customed to the northern temperature have been sent up to the 
Lakes and have become ill because of the extraordinary change 
in their climatic conditions. We should, at least, do our best to 
so fortify the Government that our soldiers will not be ex- 
posed in the fall of the year to the cold and the rigor of the 
climate of the Middle West by lack of appropriation and neces- 
sary buildings, 

I assert again, and I-assert it very strongly, that the Govern- 
ment is to-day borrowing money in a most unusual and extraor- 
dinary way to meet the demands that have come upon us 
because of a lack of apprdpriations. 


Mr. MARTIN. I think, Mr. President, if that condition ex- 


ists the representatives of the Government ought to have 
brought it to the attention of the Committee on Appropriations, 
which deals with that question, and they should not have gone 
to the Senator from Michigan to lay a tale of woe like this 
before him without coming to those whose duty it is to remedy 
the trouble. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am not saying 
that any tale of woe has been brought out. I am talking about 
my solicitude for these soldiers who come from my State and 
from the Senator’s State, and I am simply saying that the 
Government is being handicapped in important work. I shall 
not be backward about saying it, no matter what other Sen- 
ators may think about it; I have the right to say what I am 
now saying; and I shall repeat it. If there is anything that we 
can do to hasten the passage of this appropriation bill it ought 
to be done. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has the Senator any objection to stating what 
department of the Government has made this complaint to 
him; for none has been made to me. I should like to know 
who it is. = 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator that I 
know the soldiers now in training camps at Fort Sheridan and 
Plattsburg have not been paid, and their pay day has passed 
20 days. 

Mr. MARTIN. If so much money was borrowed, I do nog 
see why they did not pay them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have heard in a more or less informal 
way several times that the Government was not paying its bills. 
I do not know what importance to attach to the statement, but 
to-day there was a manufacturer’ here from my own State who 
has made a great deal of cloth for the Government, and he is 
uttérly unable to get his money. There is $100,000 due. I was 
in the Quartermaster General's office this morning, and the 
Quartermaster General told me personally that he did not have 
the funds to pay these bills with. I do not know what the reason 
is, or what particular bill the money is carried in, or why pay- 
ments are held up, but there is a large amount of money due con- 
tractors and men over the country who have sold and delivered 
their products to the Government and are utterly unable to get 
their pay, according to my information, and something ought to 
be done. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know of many cases. I have 
heard directly from those who supply the Government that 
they have not been paid. But I was speaking particularly 
about emergency work so necessary to our proper defense and 


subsistence for our soldiers, They are entitled to this sub- 
sistence and should have it promptly. They have made great 
sacrifices to aid the Government, and they intend to make still 
greater sacrifices if necessary, and it is disgraceful that the 
Government of the United States should not pay them their 
wages and their subsistence and that these men now in train- 
ing camps should not have the money which Congress deter- 
mined was their appropriate due. No fault lies with the War 
Department. In my opinion every branch of that department— 
the Secretary of War, The Adjutant General, the Quartermaster 
General—are all worthy of praise, but their hands should be 
iat iat We should do our duty and stop quibbling about 
etails. 

Mr. MARTIN. Every appropriation bill except this military 
and naval deficiency appropriation bill, has been passed. All of 
them have been passed. We are using every effort possible to 
pass that. There has no grievance anywhere been brought to 
my attention. Only through the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Sır] have I heard of any complaint whatever. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask if this item under 
consideration is relative to the purchase of the Jamestown site? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know why there has been a failure 
to meet these debts of the Government to which the Senator 
from Michigan and the Senator from Connecticut have referred, 
but I want to say a word about the Jamestown appropriation. 2 

When I first saw it in the bill I confess my primary impulse 
was against it. I examined it with great care. The situatton 
is this: We have very much enlarged the Navy and the Marine 
Corps; we have no place where we can house and care for those 
recruits. The department was obliged in Boston to place them 
on the only vacant land it could get, which was known as the 
Commonwealth Pier. The location in itself was healthy enough. 
but there were no proper means of housing and caring for those 
recruits. That led to a great deal of very serious sickness and 
to a very considerable number of deaths owing to the exposure 
in the early spring months. We must have some place where 
we can properly house and care for the naval recruits. 

At Jamestown the buildings are all ready; they are the old 
exposition buildings. There is railroad transportation there; 
the sewerage is there; the troops can go onto that sife and 
occupy it at once. There is a place there for barracks und for 
everything else needed. It is possible that an equally good place 
might have been found somewhere else, but I doubt it, on ac- 
count of the buildings which are there. The site also reaches 
tidewater. I think it is of imperative necessity that we should 
have some place where we can house our recruits, 

My original prejudice-against the Jamestown proposition was 
the memory of that unhappy exposition—of the expenses that 
it placed upon the Government. There was not a very pleasant 
savor about that exposition and its results; but, as I have said, 
there is there a fine site; it has the buildings; it has the sew- 
erage; it has the deep water; it has the railroad tracks. The 
buildings alone are worth fo the Government five or six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. MARTIN. They are worth $680,000, according to the 
estimate which has been put upon them by our naval officers. 

Mr. LODGE. Those buildings are there; they are ready: 
they are constructed; and that is the great thing. It is for 
that reason that I gave my very cordial support to the amend- 
ment when the bill was before the Senate. I hope the Senate 
will stand by the appropriation, which I think a very necessary 
one. 

I do not care to go into these other matters. I am sure there 
are abuses which ought to be cured. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia if it is not true that one reason for the 
delay in the payment of the men at the Plattsburg camp—of 


which I have heard—and at other points, and the delay in piy- 
ing for goods which have been delivered to the Government. is 
owing to the fact that the money is carried in this bill to pay 


those very expenses? Therefore, the best way to meet the situn- 
tion is to get this bill made law. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall be glad if the Chair will 
lay before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
in respect to the military and naval deficiency appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Secretary (reading)— 


Resolved, That the House disagrees to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3971) making * to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Navat 
Establishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and that the House further in- 
sists upon its amendment to the amendment of the Senate No. 2 to 
the pills, further insists upon its disagrement to the remainder of the 


- 
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amendments of the Senate stiil in disagreement, and asks a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Ordered, That Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr SHER Ley, and Mr, GILLETT be the 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate further insist upon its 
amendments still in disagreement, agree to the further con- 
ference asked for by the House, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Virginia a question. I have to ask him because I have not had 
an opportunity to investigate the record of the other House 
relative to the matter in that body. What is the exact amount 
carried by this appropriation for the Jamestown site? 

Mr. MARTIN, It is $1,400,000 for the property and $1,600,000 
for its development and improvement, an aggregate of $3,000,000. 

Mr. GORE. The reason I asked the question was that I have 
been informed by a Member of the other House that this property 
had sold within a year for $250,000, and I wanted to inquire 
whether or not that is true? 

Mr, MARTIN. The trouble about the whole matter is that it 
is not true. 

Mr. GORE. I do not know just what the facts are. 

Mr. MARTIN. A very small part of this property sold for 
about $250,000. There are three parcels of it. The most valuable 
part of it was not sold at all. The Government has never even 
negotiated for that part of it, which has a water front of the 
depth of 35 feet. and which is an exceedingly valuable part of 
the purchase. That part of the property which is now proposed 
to be acquired by the Government has never been sold at any time 
for $250,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr President, I ask the Senator from 
Virginia what is the acreage of this property? 

Mr. MARTIN. I think it contains about 470 acres. 

Mr. SMOOT. It contains 440 acres. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator from Utah, who is informed about 
the matter, states that it contains 440 acres. No doubt-that is 
correct, though I thought it contained 470 acres. Four hundred 
and forty acres are above the water, and there are also about 600 
acres that are so near the level of the water that only dredging 
would be necessary to make 600 acres of additional ground; but 
immediately available, without any work whatever, are 440 
acres. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would that tract have to be dredged? 

Mr. MARTIN. No; that does not have to be dredged at all. 
That is a beautiful plateau, now ready for use. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How much of the property will require 
dredging? 

Mr. MARTIN. Six hundred acres can be added by dredging. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What portion of the property sold for 
$250,000? 

Mr. MARTIN. I can not give the exact acreage; but I repeat. 
there are three parcels of this land. I do not think half of it 
was embraced in that sale. The valuable buildings were not. 
The buildings on this property cost over a million end a half 
dollars to build. Naval officers went down and valued them, and 
they assessed them at what they are now worth to the Govern- 
inent in their present condition, and they put the sum at $680,000. 

Mr. GORE. Who owns the buildings, I should like to ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. MARTIN. The buildings are owned by different owners. 
I think there are 250 different owners. The buildings can not 
be obtained except through condemnation, because many infants 
are involved; and, I repeat, there are several hundred different 
owners. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is this land now under contract to 
the Government? 

. Mr. MARTIN. No; it is not under contract. At the request 
of the Secretary of the Navy some parties got options on the 
property. such of it as was owned by people who were sui juris. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has an option been secured on all 
of it? 

Mr. MARTIN, No; they could not get an option from all of 
those people. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What I desire to learn is, how are 
we to know for just what amount these lands can be purchased? 

Mr. MARTIN. Nobody knows absolutely; but the provision 
that I desire adopted is that the property shall not be acquired 
unless the President is satisfied that the prices are fair and just, 
whether the acquisition is by condemnation or by purchase. I 
repeat, however, the property can not be acquired by purchase, 
but will have to be acquired by condemnation because there are 
so many infants who are concerned. The buildings on this 


property cost a million and a half dollars, and those of them 
which are adapted to the Government service. have, I think, 
been assessed at $680,000. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
as one of the Senate conferees on the bill, I think I should 
make a statement as to why some provisions should go into this 
bill at this time to take care of the present situation. 

The bill carries something like $76,000,000, I believe, to build 
cantonments for the Army to take care of 500,000 men. The 
Navy and Marine Corps have been increased from about 51,000 
to something over 150,000 men. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the enlisted strength of the 
Navy has been increased from the numbers that we had before 
the war began, about 54,000, to 150,000, and the Marine Corps 
from 15,000 to 30,000. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will excuse me, 
in addition to that the Naval Reserve, which has been called 
into the service, adds fifty-odd thousand more. 

Mr. LODGE, That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN. So that now we have something over 200,000 
men in the Navy and 30,000 in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So that the increase in the Marine Corps 
and in the naval service, including the Naval Reserve Corps, 
has added more than 150,000 men, in addition to the number we 
had in the past. There is no provision in this bill, except the 
one under discussion, for taking care of these men immediately. 
It was expected, if this land were acquired, that a large hotel 
on the site and a number of other large buildings could be im- 
mediately made available—and when I say “immediately made 
available” I mean within the next week or two—to receive the 
recruits and take proper care of them. 

If this item in the bill can not be passed, then, of course, it 
will be necessary for the Congress to provide some other place, 
some other means, for properly housing and taking care of these 
men, In all human probability it will cost vastly more to take 
care of them in some other place than the place provided in this 
bill—at Newport News—because at another site we will have to 
erect cantonments out of new lumber and new material with 
new work, and we will have to call on the energies of the coun- 
try at present prices to erect new buildings to take care of 
these men; whereas, if this provision is agreed to, we will get 
a number of old buildings which can take care of a large por- 
tion of them, and the buildings will be immediately available. 
When the emergency passes we will then have a piece of land 
that can be used as a supply depot, and other grounds which it 
may be necessary for the Navy to use for supplies and other 
purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. r 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
the price of the land, apart from the buildings, is excessive? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no personal knowledge of the 
value of the land. I think a very great mistake has been made 
in the public mind and in the minds of many of the Members of 
Congress in supposing that the entire $1,400,000 is going to be 
paid for the old Jamestown exposition site. That is where the 
mistake comes. The land proposed to be bought consists of three 
large pieces, und the Jamestown exposition site is only one of 
the pieces. The other pieces put together are much larger than 
the Jamestown exposition site. As I understand, the total 
amount of money out of this $1,400,000 appropriation that goes 
to the owners of the Jamestown exposition site is only about 
$350,000. The remainder of the amount goes to other owners. 
The most valuable part of the site is the part that fronts om the 
channel, on which a very large hotel is located. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the acreage of the 
Jamestown exposition site? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I think it is considerably less than half 
I can not recall the total acrea 

Mr. SMOOT. Three hundred and twenty acres are in the 
Jamestown exposition site. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah advises me that 
320 acres are in the Jamestown exposition site. That is the 
inner site. On the outer site, which, I think, costs the most 
money, is a tract of 120 acres of dry land, and a large portion 
of additional land can be filled in on the water front. On this 
120 acres is the hotel to which I have referred. The buildings 
on these sites of themselyes have been surveyed and valued at 
over $600,000 in their present condition ; and, of course, they cost 
vastly more than we are giving for the site when they were 
originally constructed. . 

The real condition that the conferees have been confronted 
with in reference to this matter has been that the Navy Depart- 
inent is insisting and properly insisting, that we should give them 
a site and a place in which to house the men who have been en- 
listed in the Navy. They have now no place at which to care 
for them. The men are being recruited and sent home, there 
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being no place to assemble them. The Navy Department say 
that this is the most available site, and are still insisting on it. 

If this item for the purchase of this site is rejected, then it 
is manifest that before this bill is passed, or in some other bill, 
an appropriation at some time must be made to acquire some 
other site and build cantonments to take care of these men. 

Under these circumstances, with the Navy Department still in- 
sisting that this is the best and most available site that can be 
secured at once, my opinion is that we had better wait a few 
days, and that the Senate should insist on its amendment and 
on its disagreement with the House until a full opportunity has 
been given for the Members of the other House to understand the 
exact position of the Navy Department with reference to this 
matter, which, I am satisfied, from the debates in the House 
which I have read in the Recorp, they do not to-day understand. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, NELSON. Is it not a fact that the main issue between 
the House conferees and the Senate conferees is not, in respect 
to the site but as to the price? Is not thatthe real question? If 
it were not for the matter of price there could easily be an 
ngreement, could there not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that, although for a while there was opposition on the 
part of the House conferees to this item, there was no serious 
disagreement when the facts were explained to them. They 
yielded to the Senate amendment and signed the report; they 
sustained the report in the House, but the opposition came 
from outside sources in the House, which defeated the confer- 
ence report on what I believe was an entire misunderstanding 
and misiupprehension of the attitude of the Navy Department 
und the Government in reference to the site. The opposition did 
not come from the conferees. Of course, I recognize that under 
the instructions they have now received, if the bill is sent back 
to conference, the conferees will have to report a disagreement, 
and the matter will have to go back to the House for action 
again; but I think it advisable that a matter of this importance 
should go back to the House and an opportunity be given them 
fully and clearly to understand the facts and conditions sur- 
rounding this item before it is finally eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the buildings upon this land are sufficient to meet 
the demands of the Navy Department for housing the recruits? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not by any means. They can not take 
eare of the hundred thousand men who have been added to the 
Navy, but they can immediately take care of a very large number 
and thus relieve the situation to a very large extent. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether any other place has been offered to the Navy, or to the 
Government, for the purposes for which this piece of land is to 
be devoted? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know about that. Of course, 
the Senator will understand that this proposition did not origi- 
nate with the committee; it did not originate with Congress. 
It came from the Navy Department itself. The department 
investigated it and worked on the price. Originally there was a 


great deal more asked for this property than is asked for it now. 


and the Navy Department says this is a reasonable and fair 
price, As to whether any other sites were offered to the Goy- 
ernment, I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator if the committee 
in charge of this matter made any investigation on their own 
account as to the value of this land? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; we did. I do not mean to say 
that we went to the site, or anything of that kind; but we had 
a hearing, and we examined witnesses as to the value of the 
land, and those witnesses stated that this was a fair and reason- 
able price for the land. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Was the land ever offered for sale before? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know about that. That is be- 
yond my ken. I do not know anything about the land prior to 
the time it came before the Senate committee with the recom- 
inendation of the Navy Department. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The purpose of the question was that 
there is such an inflated idea about the price of everything now 
that I did not know but that the Senator had some information 
as to the value put upon this land before abnormal conditions 
came about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I really have not an opinion that is 
worth anything on it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I will say that in my opinion, 
from the testimony of the witnesses that came before us, this 
land is being sold to the Government at a reasonable price; and, 


more than that, I am thoroughly satisfied in my own mind that 
if this proposition is turned down and it is necessary for the 
Government to buy land elsewhere and build cantonments and 
buildings to take care of these men it is going to cost vastly 
more than they will have to pay under these circumstances. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will they not have to erect buildings on 
this land? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. -They probably will have to erect some 
more; but there are a large number of buildings already erected 
that were built at times when building was not so expensive 
that will take care of a great many men and relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Oklahoma, I believe, 
desires to interrupt me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Before I ask my question I will say that I think 
the point is not the purchase of the land, but the price of the 
land; and I was wondering whether the committee had ascer- 
tained the value of the land for purposes of taxation; and, if 
so, the basis of taxation in Virginia as to actual and taxable 
value. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will staté to the Senator that so far 
as my knowledge is concerned that question was not raised in 
the hearings. So far as I know, the committee did not go be- 
yond the hearings in the ascertainment of any of these ques- 
tions. Of course in these war questions we were more or less 
compelled to take the estimates of the War Department. We 
have spent hundreds of millions of dollars here for guns and 
improvement of arsenals, It was impossible for your commit- 
tee to go into an examination as to all these sites and all these 
points. We gave as full and complete hearing to this particu- 
lar item as we did to any other item in the bill; and, as I 
stated a minute ago, I am satisfied that if this site is not pur- 
ehased, and the Government is driven to some other site and 
the erection of new buildings at present cost, the cost to the 
Government is going to be vastly more than it will have to pay 
under these conditions. 

Mr. GORE. I will merely observe that I think there is a 
very strong sentimental reason in favor of the purchase of this 
property. My only concern was to see that the price was not 
excessive. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the committee considered the sanitary condition of 
these grounds? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That was reported to us. We did not 
especially consider it, The naval officers who were before the 
committee testified that if we took these grounds they’ had 
sewerage already there, they had water already there, they 
had a lighting system already there, and the Government would 
be saved all that expense und could move at once. Then the 
Surgeon General of the Navy testified that it was a sanitary 
place, and a place where he was anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity to build or to take care of the sick men at once, which 
I am satisfied he would not have testified to if the sanitary 
conditions had not been satisfactory. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senta from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not hear the Senator’s answer to 
the question of the Senator from Oklahoma as to the price 
at which these lands were listed for purposes of taxation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I stated to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I was not informed myself, but that so far as I know and 
recollect none of the witnesses that came before the committee 
testified as to that subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator think that we ought 
to take some method of arriving at the value of those lands be- 
fore we spend $1,400,000 for them, when probably the selling 
price of all of them is not $300,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator that in ordi- 
nary circumstances probably more thorough investigation should 
be made than we had the opportunity to make with a bill carry- 
ing over three billions of dollars and many items of more im- 
portance than this. The committee did have a number of wit- 
nesses before it who were supposed to have investigated the 
matter. They were officers of the Navy—men who were in the 
service. I am satisfied that they were entirely dfsinterested 
men, looking only to the good of the service. They stated that 
they had made a thorough and careful investigation and that 
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they believed the price that would have to be paid for this site 
to be entirely reasonable and fair. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
North Dakota will permit me, while the inquiry of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is pertinent to the issue, nevertheless that can 
be obtained in any condemnation proceeding which the Govern- 
ment might institute. The question of the value of these lands 
for purposes of taxation would be a proper subject of inquiry 
in condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator that, so far 
as I am concerned, under ordinary circumstances I would say, 
let us condemn; but in my own judgment I think we are up to 
one of two things—either to accept or to reject this proposition, 
because it is like all other military and naval questions that 
are moving, now that we are in war. If we condemn this land 
by legal proceedings, when we get it we probably will not have 
the use for it that we want it for. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, I do not agree with the Sena- 
tor about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We can condemn and acquire this 
property in much less time than we can duplicate the buildings 
anywhere else. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think we can. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why, certainly, for such purposes 
as these. There is no reason in the world why it can not be 
condemned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know of no way in which we can con- 
demn property except by going through the courts. The con- 
demnation proceedings will probably take a year, and at the 
end of the year we will have had to buy other ground. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Virginia suggested a 
while ago that we would be only too glad to accept an amend- 
ment to this proposition providing that the President or the 
Navy Department shall not accept these lands until, after thor- 
ough investigation, they are satisfied that it is offered at a rea- 
22 price; but the officers of the Navy have already testified 
to that. A 

I think the situation resolves itself into this: We have got 
to have a place for a cantonment. We have got to have a place 
to house these men at once. We can afford, at the present high 
prices, to give more than the place is worth to accomplish that. 
I do not think we are doing it in this instance; but even if it 
were more, we are paying more for ships, we are paying more 
for food, we are paying more for cars, we are paying more for 
everything that is going to make up this vast Army and Navy 
to-day than we did a year ago. We must respond to the require- 
ments of the hour. 7 } 

Ail that I ask the Senate to do with the matter is to put this 
bill in an attitude where we can ask the House of Representa- 
tives to consider it again with reference to all the facts. Then, 
of course, if the Housé of Representatives insists on rejecting 
the bill, we can not reject a $3,000,000 bill to take care of the 
Army and the Navy for one item, and we will probably have 
to provide in some other way for taking care of these men, 
which, in my judgment, is going to cost a good deal more money. 
But all we are asking is that you send the bill back to con- 
ference, We, of course, will have to reach n disagreement, be- 
cause the House conferees are instructed not to agree, and then 
let it go back to the House, and then we will have an opportunity 
for further discussion. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido.. 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator from Alabama who owns 
this property? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think a committee that bought out the 
old Jamestown Exposition Co. owns part of it. Another com- 
pany, that owns a hotel, owns another part. I do not recall the 
name of the company. Then a number of the pieces of property 
are in small holdings—people who have summer cottages and 
houses there. 

Mr. STONE. The bulk of it, the large part of it, is in the old 
exposition grounds? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I believe the majority of the acreage is; 
yes, if you do not include the acreage that is partially submerged. 

Mr. STONE. There are houses on these grounds? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A number of valuable houses; yes. 

Mr, STONE. That can be used for the purposes intended? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what they want to do with them 
right now. They have a very large hotel and a number of large 
houses. They want to use them as barracks immediately. 


Mr. STONE. The Government of the United States appro- 
priated a good, large sum of money to build houses down there. 
Are those houses available? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think they are. I am not sure 
about it, but they were not the houses that we had in mind. 
There is a large hotel down there that was built on the point, 
not on the exposition site. The valuable houses down there, as 
I understand, for use now are some houses that were built by 
the State. A portion of the houses may be the old exposition 
buildings, but I do not understand that they are. They may be, 
but that is not my understanding. I know, however, that the 
valuable houses are the ones that were not built by the Goy- 
ernment. They were temporary buildings, and probably most 
of them have*been destroyed. 

Mr. KNOX rose. : 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand the Senator to say that the 
chan that can be used are not a part of the exposition build- 
ngs? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not say that entirely. There may 
be some of the exposition buildings remaining; but the houses 
that are available, and in reference to which the witnesses be- 
fore the committee testified, were not those houses. The largest 
and best and most available one is a very large hotel that has 
no connection with the exposition buildings; and the other 
houses are some handsome, strong, well-built buildings that were 
built by the State, and not by the Government, when the expo- 
sition was held there. ‘ 

Mr. STONE. I have seen the old exposition hotel, and know 
what that is. I have been in it. That is not on the exposition 
grounds, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not. 

Mr. STONE. That is all I wanted to ask the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] started to interrupt me. I beg his pardon. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I know nothing about the merits 
of the controversy as to the value of this property, but I thought 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samira] made a rather sensible 
suggestion—whether it would not be wiser to proceed to con- 
demn the property, where there seems to be serious doubt as to 
the value. To that I understood the Senator from Alabama 
to reply that perhaps before the condemnation proceedings were 
concluded, the necessity for the possession of the property might 
have passed. Now, I am surprised at that reply, because I have 
never known or heard of a case where the right of eminent do- 
main was exercised where the right of possession had to await - 
the final determination of the value of the property. If there is 
any such law applicable to the condemnation of property for 
public use by the. Federal Government, it is an entirely new 
proposition to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I made the statement in view 
of the provision in the bill that the property should not be taken 
above a certain value. That is what the bill provides for now. 
Of course, if there were the unlimited right of condemnation, 
the Government could take immediate possession, occupy the 
property, and at the end of a lawsuit pay whatever damages 
there were, which possibly might far exceed—I do not know 
whether they would or not—the amount fixed in this bill. But 
certainly if there is a limitation on the value at which the Gov- 
ernment can take the property, the officers of the Government 
would not go into possession under condemnation proceedings 
until they had first ascertained whether or not the property 
could be condemned and taken over for the value fixed by the 
Government. d 

Mr. KNOX. But, Mr. President, I understand that the limi- 
tation which the Senator from Alabama suggests is a limitation 
which is imposed by the bill itself, and there is no necessity 
for the imposition of such a limitation. If this property is 
imperatively necessary for naval purposes, it ought to be taken 
possession of, no matter what is ultimately determined to be 
its value. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as I am concerned I would have 
no objection to doing that, but the bill itself contemplates a 
limitation on the amount that shall be paid. 

Mr. KNOX. That can be done away with. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My viewpoint, in the light of what has 
been expressed here as to the price being high, is that, the Senate 
would not allow a bill to go through the Senate without fixing 
a limitation on the price. Of course, if that is done, then it 
will be impossible to take possession until after condemnation 
proceedings. 

I am inclined to think—I have no doubt in my mind—that 
this property can be purchased at a very fair and reasonable 
value, or it would not have been so reported by disinterested 
naval officers who want to get the property and have investi- 
gated it. So far as the committee of conference was concerned, 
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they had no desire to prevent any limitation being placed on the 
price. The only reason why they did not face the question of 
condemnation was that there was a limitation on the price, and 
if we kept the limitation on the price as a result of the con- 
demnation we felt assured that the Government officials would 
not take possession until the condemnation proceedings were 
Over. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator will permit one other question——- 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I understood the Senator to say 5 the Senator 
from Michigan, in reply to the suggestion that the price was 
excessive—and again I avow no knowledge as to the merits of 
that controversy—that suppose it was a large price, or a greater 
price than normally one would be expected to pay for such 
property, are we not paying a larger price for everything? Are 
not ships being purchased for a larger price than they normally 
bring? Is not that fact, however, because other people are will- 
ing to buy the ships at advanced prices and other people are 
willing to buy steel at advanced prices for other purposes, but 
are other people willing to buy abandoned exposition buildings 
for any purpose? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania exactly caught the angle of my remark. - I said that 
I thought this was a reasonable price, and as cheap and cheaper 
than the Government could accomplish the result in some other 
way. I do not know; this property may sell for a higher price 


to somebody else or may not, but if this property is abandoned, 


if the buildings on it are abandoned, it will be necessary to 
aequire property somewhere else for this purpose. I know of 
no other property—there may be other property, but I know of 
none—that is available that has buildings on it. What I meant 
to say and intended to convey in my statement was that if we 
abandon this property we will have to buy property somewhere 
else, and then erect new buildings on it, and with the high price 
of lumber, and the high price of labor, and the high price of all 
materials we will have to pay to-day, at the end of our venture 
it will cost the Government a good deal more than what is being 
offered in this site at present. That was the angle I intended to 
present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
much water front would be embraced in this purchase? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has quite a large water front. A full 
statement in that respect is in the hearings, and I would have 
to guess at it to tell the Senator, but it has a large water front 
that is available. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The water front is very valuable, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is very valuable. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And it fronts on deep water? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One part of it fronts on the deep-water 
channel. There is another part of it with a front out on the 
bay that could be made available hereafter, but that is not con- 
templated at the present time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as a member of the com- 
mittee I agreed to this appropriation with some reluctance, for 
the reason that we had no definite figures showing the assessed 
valuation of the property. But the circumstances were such 
and the exigency seemed to be such that I gave my assent to it, 
and I shall continue to support the proposition. 

I do not think it would be a wise thing to force this property 
into condemnation proceedings. We have had a great deal of 
experience in the District of Columbia in the matter of the 
condemnation of property. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will excuse me, there are so 
many interests involved that it will be impossible to acquire the 
property without condemnation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was going to make my objection on a 
broader ground. We have had a great deal of experience in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask, does the Senator from Virginia say 
that it is impossible to acquire it except by condemnation? 

Mr. MARTIN. I say some parts of it might be; but as a whole, 
as the Government wants the private ownership and interests 
in some of the property, it will necessitate condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

I will say in this connection, if the Senator will excuse me, 
that if this bill passes the Government will be enabled to take 
possession of the property in less than a week. Arrangements 
can be made as to a great deal of it that is not in infant owner- 
ship, and the Government can utilize the property in a week, 
including the hotel. The owners of the hotel have been here and 


offered it to the Government, and the Government can use the 
property within a week after the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that be so and condemnation is an 
actual necessity, of course it modifies what I was about!to say. 
We have had a great deal of experience in the District of Co- 


lumbia in condemning property with a view of saving something ~ 
to the Government. We have always paid more than we would 
have paid had we accepted the offers of the owners. We have 
local juries to act upon the condemnation proceeding. There 
will be a local jury in this case if condemnation is resorted to, 
and while they doubtless will undertake to do their duty I am 
very apprehensive that the amount found will be in excess of 
the amount named in the bill. 

Mr. President, in view, as I said a moment ago. of the 
urgency of this matter, the necessity for finding a place for 
these men and the fact that no alternative proposition has 
come to the committee or to Congress in any other section of 
the country, it seems to me it would be wise for Congress to 
make this appropriation and settle this controversy. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, as a member of the sub- 
committee that heard the testimony which was presented, the 
most important feature of this purchase it seems to me was the 
fact, in the first place, that this is the most appropriate place 
on the Atlantic coast for a great naval station. Chesapeake 
Bay is well protected, and consequently when we acquire land 


‘at Hampton Roads or on Chesapeake Bay we have a protected 


territory that is of great value. 

I inquired as to whether or not there was any other site 
which was available on Chesapeake Bay. I asked that of a num- 
ber of persons who testified, and they said that there was not a 
single one that has the deep water this site has—water of a 
depth of 35 feet. That made this particular site of immense 
value, and consequently it was the determining factor with me 
as in voting in favor of the same. 

Then, again, upon inquiry I found there were higher prices 
asked for this land; that they had been negotiating with the 
Navy Department for a considerable length of time, long before 
the war began, for the purpose of trying to get a naval station 
there, and their prices which they first asked were not the prices 
in this appropriation, It seems to me when we consider the 
buildings cost $1,500,000, and that they are now valued at 
$680,000, we are getting ready for occupancy a very valuable site. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says they are valuable buildings, 
valued at $680,000. Who valued them at that figure? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think the Navy Department. 

Mr. BORAH. At what have the assessors and people in that 
region who have been dealing with the property prior to the war 
valued those buildings? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. 

Mr. BORAH. Have we any information before us of any 
value upon this real estate or upon those buildings? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We know that they cost over $1,500,000, 
and they are buildings that can be 9 at the present time 
by the Navy Department. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTS. If the Senatör will yield, is it not a 
fact, I ask the Senator from Colorado, that these buildings, in- 
cluding the land, sold for $250,000? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is denied by the chairman of the 
committee who has investigated the matter. . 

Mr. MARTIN. A small part of it did sell for $250,000. It 
did not include any of the deep-yater front. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; but it included the exposition site. 
. MARTIN. No; not all of it. It included a part of it. 

. LA FOLLETTE. How many acres did it include? 
. MARTIN. I can not tell the Senator without referring 


. LA FOLLETTE. It included the buildings. 
. MARTIN. It included some of the buildings. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Not all? 

Mr. MARTIN. Nothing like all of them; not the State build- 
ings erected, large fine brick buildings which cost from $30,000 
to $50,000. Not one of them was included, A great many of the 
most valuable buildings were not included in it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From the discussion in the other House 
I see that this matter has been before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and it appears that the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House made an investigation of this site some time ago and 
made a report upon it, and the chairman of the committee says 
in his report that the buildings would not be worth anything. 
Mr. PADGETT, as quoted by Mr. OLIVER, another member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, so stated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator in reply that 
we had before our committee officers who said that the build- 
ings were of great value and could be used. 

Mr. MARTIN. I can state from my own personal knowledge 
that the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin is absolutely 
incorrect. There is a very fine hotel there—a very large ohe— 
that will accommodate a great number of people that the Navy 
wants te use. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know; but was not the hotel built 
just for temporary purposes? 

Mr, MARTIN. It was not. It was not built in connection 
with the exposition. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has it not been idle and unoccupied 
for some years? 

Mr. MARTIN. I think not. It has been unoccupied for a 
short time; I do not know how long. I have been in the hotel; 
I have stopped at it. It is a very permanently constructed, 
valuable building and a very large one. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Colorado will allow 
me to answer—— 

Mr. LA FOLLSTTE. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I can give some information to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. My understanding is that the 
original proposition that went before the Naval Committee of 
the House was to purchase the exposition grounds and not the 
point of land that leads out to the channel. The naval officers 
who were before the Senate committee testified that they would 
not approve a method of that kind; that it would net be of great 
value unless in connection with it they could buy the adjacent 


land that holds the large hotel and away down to a deep-water | 


channel. It was only when the opportunity came when they 
could connect the old exposition grounds with the adjoining 
land that led to the channel that they were willing to give their 
approval. The position the bill now occupies is very different 
from that before the Naval Committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a word. The Senator from 
Virginia stated something in regard te the value of the hotel. 
I was making my inquiry with reference to what is known as 
the exposition property. I understood the Senater from Ala- 
bama in answer to the question of the Senator from Missouri 
to state that the hotel was not upon the exposition grounds at all. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not. 

Mr. BORAH. That did not throw any light on the question 
I asked. I wanted to know what was the value of these build- 
ings and what is known as the exposition grounds. We have 
no estimate and no evidence. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Secretary of the Navy sent a board 
down there and they put a valuation on it of $680,000; and I 
will say among them is one very large fireproof building and 
many buildings that are very valuable. They were valued by a 
beard of naval officers at $680,000. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator now except 
to say that employees of the Navy Department could not qualify 
legally before a jury te pass upon the value. They would have 
no knowledye as to the reasonable value of the property. They 
would know, of course, as to its desirability for naval use, but 
they would know nothing of its value according te rules which 
fix the value of property. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
answer which is conclusive to all these interrogatories is the 
proposition that there is no other site available, and the bill 
provides that if it can not be obtained by purchase it may be 
obtained by condemnation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Inamoment. I will read the amendment: 

Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: For the acquisition, by 
purchase or condemnation— 

That is left to us, not left to the other side— 


including all easements, riparian and other rights Pee fone neni thereto, 

of the tract of land known as the Jamestown Exposi n site, on Hamp- 

ton Roads, Va., and of such lands adjacent thereto as lie north of 

Ninety-ninth Street and Algonquin Street and bounded on the northwest 

by Hampton Roads and lloughby Bay and on the east by Boush 
Cr 


eek, $1,400,000 ; and toward the equi — of this property as a naval 
opera ting base, including piesa; sto oil-fue Serai training 
tion, and other purposes, 


station, recreation ces for the — a 
$1,600,000 ; in all, $5,000, 

I now yield te the 8 from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senater intimates that this property 
is absolutely essential for the Government; that it can not get 
it at any other place, and therefore they can hold up the Gov- 
ernment for any price they see fit to ask Has it occurred to the 
Senator that the Government in war time has the right to take 
possession of that property to-day and use it and then pay for 
the use of it whatever it is reasonably worth? Would it not be 
better for us to do that rather than to be held up for three or 
four-or five times the value of the property? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in answer to the Senntor 
from North Dakota, I will say that this very bill prevides for 
either purchases or condemnation at our suggestion. We can 
acquire the property instantly by putting up‘a forfeit, as we do 


in condemnation suits, and take immediate possession thereof 
and carry out the very policy which the Senator himself suggests. 


Mr. McCUMBER.. I did not suggest condemning the title, 
I suggested the Government taking possession and paying for the 
use of it during the war, and then when the war is over we can 
determine whether or not we are in such a position that we will 
have to submit to being held up for au extortionate price for old 
property that they can not sell to anyone else. I understand the 
amount of space and the buildings now suggested do not cover 
one-quarter of the space that will be necessary and that we shall 
still have to erect a large number of buildings; that we shall 
still have to make considerable storage room; and that it is not 
the most healthy place for our soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. When the Senator proposes that the 
Government shall go and take possession and then surrender 
it back under a limited use thereof, he forgets that the ohject 
and purpose is to construct piers, to construct warehouses, to 
contruct oil and fuel storage, a training station, and recreation 
grounds, that are necessary now, and which we are construct- 
ing in various portions of the United States. Sixteen cai- 
tonments are being erected and those are very much more vala- 
able than the ground. If we should take possession of it and 
then after we get through and expend money on it try to get 
title by agreement, as a matter of fact the price would rise. 


That is human nature, and it would unquestionably be so in 


this case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in a word, I simply want 
to deny that the Government is so helpless in this situation that 
it would allow itself to be held up for four or five times the 
actual value of the property. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not believe it is four or five times. I 
believe this is a reasonable amount, and I believe that this 
location is the ideal location for the entire Nation. It is about 
the middle of the Atlantie seacoast, north and south, and it is 
eminently desirable that we should acquire a site in that pro- 
tected piece of water there so that we can build permanently a 
great naval base. 

We should also take into consideration the question which I 
asked the witnesses as to whether there was any other site on 
the Chesapeake Bay or Hampton Roads that could be used 
for that purpose with a depth of 35 feet of water, and they all 
said no. 

Under those circumstances, inasmuch as we must have this 
site and inasmuch as we are getting it at a reasonable figure, 
and inasmuch as the exposition put into the buildings there 
$1,600,000, which is $200,000 more than we are paying for the 
entire buildings and grounds, and we combine with the other 
grounds upon the outside, it seems to me to be a very fair 
and reasonable price for that land. 

Mr. BORAH. How much money did the Gevernment put into 
the exposition? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. 
in the usual appropriation of $250,000. 

Mr. BORAH. I think it put in $1,000,000. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will let me correct the state- 
ment made a few moments ago, the exposition company does not 
own a dollar of this property now. I will say that the property 
was sold under a foreclosure to satisfy mortgages on it. The 
exposition company has not a dollar of interest in it, and has 
not had for five or six years. 

Mr. BORAH. There has not been a particle of evidence 
before this body upon which any reasonable man could come 
to a conclusion as to the value of this property. There hus 
been no testimeny taken and no report upon which we can pass 
judgment. There are all kinds of rumors floating around as 
to certain gentlemen haying had a contract for the sale of the 
property, and for some time they have been peddling it around 
over the country, and they are here now for the purpose of 
making a sale to the Government at their own figure, and the 
Government is accepting their own figure without a particle 
of testimony before it or without a particle of evidence as to 
whether we are paying five or six times what the property is 
worth. There is a way of arriving at the value before the Gov- 
ernment purchases it, and that way ought to be followed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Can any better way be provided than hy a 
condemnation proceeding such as is provided for in the bill? 
It can not be acquired in any other way. It will be impossible. 
Infants are concerned, and the title can not be acquired except 
by condemnation as to very much of it, 

Mr. BORAH. Title in the exposition grounds? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; title to the exposition grounds. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it the purpose of the Senator te proceed by 
condemnation? In the meantime we offer by this bill much 
more than the property is worth. 


I think probably it put 
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-Mr. MARTIN. There is no other way to get title. I never 
heard any other idea advanced. It is absolutely necessary and 
will have to be done. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it the purpose to have the value ascertained 
by condemnation proceedings the same as in any other like pro- 
ceedings? 


Mr. MARTIN. Absolutely the same. There is no other way. 


whatever but by process of condemnation. 

Mr. KNOX. Can we have the provision of the measure read, 
so that we can judge of it? I think this is an entire change of 
the project. 

Mr. MARTIN. At a price not exceeding $1,400,000.- There 
are so many infants concerned that the title can not be acquired 
except by condemnation. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand, so far as the exposition ground 
is concerned, all interests have been collected and are now in 
the possession of one or two gentlemen who have been long 
trying to sell it. 

Mr. MARTIN, The Senator’s information is absolutely in- 
correct on that point. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. 

Mr. MARTIN, I know positively it is a mistake. I know 
that there are a Jarge number of private ownerships in the 
limits of this boundary and I know in the next place that the 
owners of this property did not offer to sell it to the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of the Navy asked them to come here. as 
he wanted to talk with them about it. They were not thinking 
of selling it to the Government, but they were invited to come 
here to find out at what price it could be obtained. The board 
went to see the owners and came as near a correct estimate as 
they could, and submitted it to the Secretary; and they told him 
that condemnation was necessary because of the large number 
of interests. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator read, for the benefit of the 
Senate, the clause with reference to condemnation proceedings? 
I am not able to put my hand on it at the moment. 

Mr. MARTIN, I have it not in my hand; but if the Senator 
will excuse me for doing so, I will read a redraft of that provi- 
sion; which I hope will be adopted. I will not say that I sug- 
gested it, but it has been under consideration by some of the 
Members who are considering the matter. I should be very 


‘glad to see the Government safeguarded in every possible way. 


It reads as follows: 


Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: If the President in his 
discretion and judgment shall determine that it is necessary for the 
proper conduct of military and naval operations and for the safety and 
defense of the country to acquire the tract of land known as the James- 
town exposition site, on Hampton Roads, Va., and such other lands 
adjacent thereto as lie north of Ninety-ninth Street and Algonquin 
Street, the entire Properts being bounded on the north and west by 
Hampton Roads and Willoughby Bay, on the east by Boush Creek, and 
on the south by Ninety-ninth and Algonquin Streets, including all 
easements, riparian and other rights appurtenant thereto, and including 
all the rights and 8 of railway, electric light, power, telephone, 
telegraph, water, and sewer companies, he is hereby authorized and 
empowered to acquire said property. by purchase or condemnation, at 
a price not exceeding $1,400,000; and toward the equipment of said 
property as a naval operating base in case it is acquired, including 
piers, storehouses, ofl-fuel storage, training station. recreation grounds 
for the fleet, aviation, and other purposes, $1,600,000; in all, $3,000,- 
000: Provided, That for the acquisition of said property either 7 pur- 
chase or condemnation no greater sum shall be paid than shall be de- 
termined by the President to be a reasonable and fair price. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is a system of condemna- 
tion with which I have never before familiarized myself. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say to the Senator that is the practice 
in Virginia. After the condemnation price is fixed, unless the 
Government in a certain number of days—I forget the number 
of days—pays the money into court the whole proceeding fails. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator proposes to provide for the acqui- 
sition of this property either by purchase or by condemnation? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That leaves it in the discretion of the depart- 
ment either to purchase or to condemn? If we are offering far 
more than the property is worth, there will likely be no con- 
demnation. . . 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; but the property can not be purchased, 
because the rights of infants are concerned. So it will have to 
be condemned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MAPTIN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Virginia will recall 
in a moment that, generally speaking, there can be no such 
ihing as successful condemnation which is not preceded by an 
effort to purchase. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is the law in my State. 


JUNE 11, 


Mr. THOMAS. . That is the common law, if my memory does 
not deceive me, and it is the statutory law in all of the States 
with which I am familiar. The filing of the suit for condenma- 
tion will be defeated if it is not preceded by an unsuccessful 
effort to purchase. Consequently, so far as the phraseology of 
the clause is concerned, I think it is not only proper, but 
necessary. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think that is necessarily true under 
the Federal procedure, It is not true in some States. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will excuse me, the Federal 
statute says that proceedings shall be according to the law of 
the State; and in Virginia it is required that there shall not be 
condemnation until an effort is first made to buy, and until then 
you can not suecessfully negotiate for the property. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, then, if the Navy Department pre- 
fers to pay the amount for the property, all it would have to do 
would be to pay; there is no obligation on the part of the Navy 
Department to condemn. It could pay any amount that it saw 
fit within the provisions of the bill, and not proceed by con- 
demnation at all. In other words, Mr. President, the condemna- 
tion proceedings do not amount to anything under this clause, 
because if the department proceed at once with all due dis- 
patch and haste they will buy. 

Mr. President, I am not going to delay the Senate at this 
time. -I understand that the motion is that the Senate insist 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I want merely to call for the yeas and nays, 
and to vote against the proposition. If the matter comes back 
here, I shall try to verify the facts which have been given to 
me within the last 24 hours in regard to it. If I find I am in 
error, I shall so state; but if not I shall try to convince the 
Senate that they ought not to insist on this amendment. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think we have been discussing 
some rather immaterial technicalities in connection with this 
matter. It makes no difference what the provisions of the Vir- 
ginia statute may be or how they may differ from the provisions 
of the statutes of other States in respect to condemnation of 
property for public purposes. The general idea running threugh 
all the statutes, although expressed in different langunge, is 
that there must be an attempt to agree upon the value of the 
property before condemnation proceedings are begun; but,.as I 
understand this situation, there is a maximum price fixed, 
which the President is authorized to pay for the property, which, 
of course, if he does so, eliminates all questions of condemnation. 

I further understand, Mr. President, that, so far as objections 
have been raised to the value of this property on the floor of 
the other House and in the public mind, it is that the minimum 
price is far in excess of the actual value of the property. I 
think, Mr. President, it would be most deplorable, here upon the 
threshhold of this great war, when we are seeking to borrow 
vast sums of money and when the first public loan offered by 
the Government is going very slowly, to have it go out that 
there was any doubt as to the value of any property which the 
Government is condemning for military purposes. As u con- 
demnation proceeding is a swift, sure, just, and equitable method 
to obtain the value of property, I think, for the moral effect it 
may have upon the country, we should not consider acquiring 
this property by any other means whatever. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania excuse me? 

Mr. KNOX. Just a moment. I should like to finish this 
sentence. 

It is most unfortunate that the impression has gone out that 
it is the purpose to pay more for this property than it is in- 
trinsically worth because it is old exposition property. While 
this old exposition property may be an exception to the rule, 
there is a general impression in the mind of the public that 
abandoned exposition buildings, no matter what they may have 
originally cost, rapidly deteriorate in value. ö 

Mr. MARTIN. I merely want to state, for the information of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, that condemnation proceedings 
in Virginia can not be sustained unless there is first an attempt 
to agree with the owner on the price. Therefore there is pro- 
vision made in the bill for purchase or condemnation, we well 
knowing that condemnation will be necessary, that the rights 
of infants make it necessary, even if there could be an agree- 
ment upon the price. By the law in Virginia, which by the Fed- 
eral statute must govern the Federal courts, there must be an 
attempt to acquire by agreement before there can be condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Mr. KNOX. I perfectly understand that, Mr. President, but 
the laws of Virginia or of any other State do not provide that 
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there shall be an effort to agree upon a particular price fixed by 
the purchasers or the proposed purchasers. 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. KNOX. My objection to this amendment is that the 
minimum price fixed by which this property may be purchased 
without condemnation is more than, according to the impres- 
sion which exists in the popular mind, the preperty is worth. 
While, as I said a few moments ago, I have no information upon 
this subject—the property may be intrinsically worth 50 per 
cent more than the price that has been fixed—I think it will 
be deplorable to have any doubt about it when there is a method 
of acquiring the property that will solve all doubt. 

There can be no difficulty whatever about possession. The 
right of possession exists in the Government peculiarly dur- 
ing a condition of war. We are taking factories; we are tak- 
ing preferential deliveries, or we propose to, of cars; we are 
taking ships; we are taking, or proposing to take, all other kinds 
of property for immediate use for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment. Why, then, should the Government hesitate or halt or 
pause in respect to the taking of this abandoned property? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the motion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
The Senator from Idaho asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not generally upon the 
floor in advocacy of appropriations, particularly appropriations 
in emergency bills. But I have listened to the discussion re- 
garding this particular appropriation with considerable iuter- 
est; and while I have no doubt that the money asked for the 
purchase of this tract of land and improvements. is more than 
they would bring upon the market, and while I do not want to 
see the Government pay any more than the actual value of this 
er any other property, we must take into consideration the 
urgent, immediate needs of the Navy Department for some 
means of housing the recruits to be assembled and now being 
assembled through the increase of our marine force recently 
authorized. You can not build structures, you can not even 
assemble tents and erect them with the degree of speed now 
demanded ; and if it is true that as to men now under enlistment 
and as to the proper discipline and equipment of our marine 
forces the Government finds itself unable to give them proper 
accommodations, we can very readily understand how urgeut is 
the need for something of this sort. 

The amount of money carried by this appropriation for the 
purpose mentioned aggregates $1,400,000. I do not understand 
that to be a minimum bid or price for the property, as is here con- 
tended ; that is the amount carried by the bill. My construction 
is that the Government under this appropriation can not pay 
in excess of the sum of $1,400,000. It may pay that, but it can 
not pay any more. It may be able to obtain the property for less. 
That is the maximum and not the minimum amount provided 
for the purpose. It can not in my judgment be considered other- 
wise. 

Generally speaking, provisions looking to the acquisition of 
property through legislation by an alternative method muy be 
open to criticism, certainly to discussion; but where, as in this 
case, Mr. President, condemnation must, as a prerequisite, be 
preceded by an effort at purchase, without which the condemna- 
tion proceedings must fail, as is the case in many of the States, 
including Virginia, as stated by the Senator from that State 
having charge of the bill, the omission of this proviso regarding 
purchase might be fatal to the purpose sought to be accom- 
plished. If it be true—and I of course accept it as absolutely 
true—that the Navy Department took the initiative in this 
matter by calling the attention of the owners of the property to 
its needs, requested them to make an offer or agree to some 
amount for it, informed the committees of the two Houses of 
the fact, and impressed upon them as the only thing available 
for its emergency the urgent need for this property, I can 
readily understand, Mr. President, how that need would very 
largely interfere with, if not entirely prevent, the committee 
from making an investigation necessary to the protection of 
the Government under ordinary conditions. 

I expect, Mr. President, in the preparation for the war and 
in prosecuting it that there will be a huge waste of the public 
funds, There always is, and I know of no way of avoiding it. 
War means vast circulation of money and that means high 

~prices. We have had them in all of the industries of the coun- 
try for the last two years. With our entry into the war, and 
the expenditure of these huge sums, waste is absolutely inevit- 
able, and graft will exist to a greater or less degree, however 
honest and scrupulous those in charge of the administration 
are, and however vigilant they may be to prevent it. It will 


lurk in Army contracts, in the quality of supplies, in the 


purchase of locations, in equipment. and, unfortunately, in the 
exchange of the absolute necessities of life. Those, Mr Presi- 
dent, who will profit by these huge expenditures are men who 
assume that their duties as patriots are satisfied when they 
rise to the sound of the national anthem and stand while 
others sing it. 

I think, Mr. President, in view of the emergency which is 
before us, of the necessity for housing these young men who 
are enlisting and about to offer their lives for their country, 
that we should be as expeditious as possible, due regard being 
had to the requirements of the Government in securing these 
or some other quarters for them. When the Navy Department 
comes to these committees and declares that this is an indis- 
pensable part of their immediate equipment, and when it ap- 
pears that under the provisions of the bill the Government pro- 
poses to use its power of condemnation to secure the property 
as cheaply as it can, we should not hesitate any longer, but 
submit these matters to the conference committee in the hope 
that they will agree as soon as possible and dispose of them 
without further delay. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I thought a vote was being called for, and I 
desired to say just a word. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not been able to 
hear all the discussion, but I should like to know, if it has not 
already been stated, how the figures, $1,400,000, were arrived at? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. By the naval officers, I will state to the 
Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. How did they arrive at that figure? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Negotiations have been going on with the 
Navy Department for some time, it being not only a war propo- 
sition, but a peace proposition as well. A board was sent down 
by the Secretary of the Navy for the purpose of ascertaining 
the value of the property. These lands were considered to be 
worth a very large amount, and a price was asked for them 
much greater than $1,400.000. It was shown that the buildings 
cost over a million and a half dollars, and that the board 
appraised them at $680,000. That left $720,000 for the three 
pieces of land. The lands consist of the exposition grounds and 
all the buildings thereon, another area which fronts on water 
having a depth of 35 feet, and then there is still another piece 
of ground, 

Mr. POMERENE. I heard that statement made; but I 
wanted a little more specific information about it. The statement 
was also made that some minors had undivided interests in one 
of these tracts, I believe, or does that statement apply to all of 
the tracts? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It applies, I think, to two of the tracts. 
I will ask the Senator from Virginia if that is not correct? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It applies to two of the tracts; and conse- 
quently condemnation proceedings in all likelihood will have to be 
undertaken ; and in that event the Government will theoretically, 
at least, get the land at a fair valuation. Inasmuch as this site 
is the only site, as testified to by the witnesses, that is contigu- 
ous to deep water, is the only available site for a great naval 
station in a bay that is protected from attack, and is midway 
on the Atlantic coast, it does seem to me that it is most desir- 
able that the Government should acquire it, especially in this 
time of war, when we must speed matters. With the buildings 
already erected it is worth a great deal more than would be a 
site on which buildings would have to be constructed, involving 
a delay of three or four months. 

Mr. POMERENE. The measure of damages would be what 
the property is reasonably worth, not actually for this specific 
purpose but generally what it is worth? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true; but when the Government 
has a right to condemn, as is given in this amendment, I do not 
see what objection there can be to adopting the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is not any objection, of course, if 
the property is to be condemned; but there is one of these pieces 
of land that could be purchased, I take it from the Senator’s 
own statement, without condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Probably that is true; but the department 
is going to make the best bargain it ean and negotiations have 
been under way. They have got the price down. 1 asked them 
whether they could possibly get the price any iower and they 
said they thought not, but would not say positively. They are 
still going to try to get the price lower. It seems to me, if we 
want to speed the war program, we had better undertake to 
buy that site, which is immediately available, and which has 
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on it buildings already constructed and ready for occupancy, 
så that we can proceed with the preparation for war. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I realize the necessity for 
haste, but at the same time, it seems to me, that the provision 
for purchase ought to be so hedged about that there can be no 
possible question about it. I do not mean to suggest by that 
that I question the motives, the integrity, or the ability of the 
men who are dealing with the subject. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator knows that in condemnation 
proceedings we haye a right to secure the property at a rea- 
sonable value, and we haye a right to take- possession of it 
immediately by putting up a deposit. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that is trué where there is 
a condemnation proceeding, but that is not necessarily true 
where there might be a purchase, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Somebody must exercise judgment as to 
which is the best course to be pursued, and I do not see that 
we can do so nearly as well as can the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin] has handed to me two amendments covering this sub- 
ject and he will, as I understand, insist that they be put into the 
bill if it is possible to do so. . 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to have the amendments inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I should like to have these 
ninendments read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendments. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, where does this matter come 
in? The Secretary gets up and reads something, and we do 
not know what it is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is to take the place of amendment 
numbered 68 in the bill, on page 72. 

Mr. STONE. Then it ought to be so stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary is reading the 
matter sent to the desk. Without objection the Secretary will 
read the proposed amendment as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: If the President in his 
discretion. and judgment shall determine that it is necessary for the 
proper conduct of military and naval operations and for the safety and 
defense of the country to acquire the tract of land known as the 
Jamestown Exposition site on Hampton: Roads, Va., and such other 
lands adjacent thereto as lie north of Ninety-ninth Street and Algon- 
quin Street, the entire property being bounded on the north and west 
by Hampton Roads and Willoughby Bay, on the east by Boush Creek 
and on the south by Ninety-ninth and Algonquin Streets, including all 
easements, riparian and other rights appurtenant thereto, and includ- 
ing all the rights and properties of railway, electric light, power, tele- 
phone, telegraph, water, and sewer companies, he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to acquire said property by purchase or condemnation 
at a price not exceeding $1,400,000 ; and toward the equipment of said 
property as a naval operating base, in case it is acquired, including 
piers, storehouses, oil-fuel storage, training station. recreation grounds 
for the fleet, aviation, and other purposes, $1,600,000 ; in all $3,000,000 : 
Provided, That for the acquisition of said property either by purchase 
or condemnation no greater sum shall be paid than shall be determined 
by the President to be a reasonable and fair price. 

At the end of the amendment also insert: 

Provided further, That if in the opinion of the President military 
conditions require such rection he may take immediate possession of 
all of the foregoing described property and thereafter shall take steps 
{i 9 555 purchase or condemnation of the same as hereinbefore pro- 
v . 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand now, in case the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia should not prevail—in other words, if 
the negative should predominate—that would have the effect of 
defeating the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that it would 
depend upon the further action of the House at the other end 
of the Capitol. The Chair also thinks that the parliamentary 
inquiry of the Senator from Idaho comes at an inopportune 
time. The Chair feels that it is proper to advise the Senator 
that in the opinion of the present occupant of the chair, the 
House at the other end of the Capitol could take further action 
without encompassing the defeat of the bill. It would have 
the effect of preventing the passage of the bill unless other ac- 
tion were taken by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BORAH. If I am not inopportune in making the sug- 


gestion, then, so far us our action is concerned it would be 
conclusive. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] that the Senate 


further insist upon its amendments, agree to the further con- 
ference asked for by the House, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees. As many as are in favor of that motion will say 
s aye.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Were not the yeas and nays ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALILINGER]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra]. I do 
not see him in his seat. As I am advised, however, that he 
would vote as I am about to vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
who is not in his seat. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Rosrnson’s name was 
called). I am paired with the junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsenp]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELLI, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. On questions of this character we have an understand- 
ing that we shall each vote. I therefore yote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. SHrexps’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Tennessee is absent from the city on 
important business. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day, 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Townsenp's name was called). I 
have been requested to announce the absence of the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] on account: of illness in 
his family. I will let this annouaccment stand for the day. 
The pair of the Senator from Michigan has already been an- 
nounced. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Haxprxe]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Saws] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy], 
and vote “ yea.” , 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], with whom I am paired, if present, 
would vote “yea.” I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. As he has not voted, I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and will let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], who is unavoidably detuined 
on official business. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sstrrxj, but I am informed that 
if he were present he would vote in favor of this proposition. 
I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I am informed that if 
he were present he would vote “yea.” I therefore vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILEMAN] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hucues]. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—48, 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Stone 
Beckham Kendrick Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberlain King Reed Thomas 
Dillingham Lod; Robinson Thompson 
Fletcher McKellar Saulsbury Trammell 
Frelingħuysen McLean Shafroth Underwood 
Ger Martin Sheppard Vardaman 
Hardwick Newlands Simmons Wadsworth 
Hollis Overman Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Husting Owen Smith, Ga. ‘eeks 
James Penrose Smith, Mich. Wolcott 
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NAYS—22. 

Borah France Kenyon Page 
Brady Gore ox Pomerene 
Calder Gronna La Follette Sherman 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. McCumber Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash. McNary 
Fernald Kellogg Norris 

NOT VOTING—26, 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Tillman $ 
Broussard Harding ew Townsend x 
Colt Hitchcock Ransdell Warren af 
Culberson Hughes Shields Watson 7 
Fall Kir Smith, Md Williams 
Gallinger Lewis moot 
Goff Myers Sutherland 


So Mr. MArtry’s motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Vice President will here- 
after announce the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The VIOE PRESIDENT subsequently appointed Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. Unprerwoop, and Mr. Warren managers at the further con- 
ference on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 995, An act to authorize the issue to States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia of rifles and other property for the 
equipment of organizations of home guards; 

S. 2133. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914,. and for 
other purposes; and 

J. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution relating to the service of certain 
retired officers of the Army. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I present a communication 
signed by Rev. W. A. Betts, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South of Olanta, S. C., which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OLANTA, S. C. 
To the Congress of the United States of America: 

In Florence County, 8. C., at Olanta and in near-by rural communities, 
126 men, 76 women, and 107 youths of teen age, totaling 309 persons, 
in public assemblies on the Lord's Day, by standing vote, recently sig- 
nified their earnest desire for the enactment of such laws by your 
honorable body as shall 

1. Prohibit the sale or possession, except for medicinal use, of alco- 
holic liquor (including wine and beer) to our soldiers in the Army and 
Navy everywhere; and to authorize the President to establish a pro- 
hibitory zone, of such character and dimensions as he shall deem neces- 
sary, about our gallant soldiers and seamen, in camp and on shore leave, 
whereby to safeguard their sobriety and chastity. 

2. Prohibit the use of food products in the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquor (including wine and beer) for bevera, parposes during the war 
period, whereby to conserve ovr national foo ceri gia 

3. Prohibit throughout our States and Territories and insular pos- 
sessions the sale or possession of alcoholic iiquor (including wine and 
beer) for beverage purposes during the war period whereby to secure 
the highest posible efficiency of all our people. 

W. A, BETTS. 


Personally 8 before me the Rev. W. A. Betts, a duly accredited 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, resident in Olanta, 
S. C., and says the above-made statement is true to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

Sworn to before me this 5th day of June, 1917. 


[SEAL] KELLEY, 


+h, 
Notary Public for South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLIS presented a petition of the Ladies’ Social Circle 
of the Main Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Nashua, 
N. H., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Durham. 
N. H., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Lakeland, Fla., relative to the in- 
creased cost of living, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LAKELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Lakeland, Fla., June 6, 1917. 

Whereas the attention of the Lakeland Chamber of Commerce has been 

called to the continual increase in the cost of living, which is grow- 

ing at an alarming rate; and 
Whereas we ‘view with alarm the growing discontent of the people of 
~ the United States, and especially the sane he tee store clerks, and 

others working for small wages: Therefore it 


LY——219 


Resolved. That we request our Representatives in Congress to use 


their ever: energy and effort in aiding the Government to discontinue 
gambling 1. products; and be it further 
Resolved. That, in order to make the necessary legislation effective, 
it is suggested that violation of the law with reference to gambling in 
food products shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $50,000 
or 10 years in the penitentiary for the first offense, and by both ine 
and imprisonment for future offenses. 
LAKELAND CHAMBER OF COMORE 


C. M. CLAYTON, Presidènt, 
A. J. Hot.wortny, Secretary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New Baltimore; of employees of the German-American Button 
Co., of Rochester ; of sundry citizens of Gainesville; of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Medina; of sundry citizens of Vernon, 
Ithaca, Belfast, Candor. Schoharie, Stamford, Patchogue, and 
Jamaica; and of the Park Methodist Episcopal Church, of Hor- 
nell, all in the State of New York, praying for national prohi- 
bition as a war measure, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Sacramento Valley 
Development Association, of California, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the development of the large 
areas of land and for the conservation of the water in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, which was referred to the Committeg on the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. ` 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the trustees of the Groton 
School, of Groton, Mass., and of the Massachusetts Society for 
the promotion of Agriculture, praying for exemption from the 
inheritance tax of bequests for educational, philanthropic, and 
religious institutions, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Georgia, Albany, Manchester, and Hardwick, all in the State 
of Vermont, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of 165 citizens of Dur- 
ham; of the Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Church of Antrim; of the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Beth- 
lehem; of Mrs. Mabel Hicks, of Dover; of Annie L. Durgin, of 
Concord; of the Auxiliary of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of Claremont; and of B. M. Howe, of Claremont, all 
in the State of New Hampshire, praying for national prohibi- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry eitizens of An- 
sonia, Derby. and Shelton, all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the raising of funds for war expenses by income taxes, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Watkins Art Store, of 
Bridgeport; of Sedgwick & Casey, of Hartford; and of the 
Fulton, Driggs & Smith Co., of Waterbury, all in the State of 
Connecticut, remonstrating against the proposed tax on talking 
machines, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Connecticut Society of 
Social Hygiene and of the congregation of the Center Congre- 
gational Church, of South Manchester, Conn., praying for the 
abrogation of patents on salvarsan and its allied products, 
which were referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented petitions of Freja Lodge, No. 17, Independ- 
ent Order of Good Templars, of Hartford; of the employees 
of the Stanley Rule & Level Co., of New Britain; of the Equal 
Francisco League, of Mystic; of the Swedish Temperance 
Union, of Bridgeport; of the Central Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches, of Connecticut; of the Association of Congre- 
gational Churches of Windham; of the First Church of Christ 
of Glastonbury; and of the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for national prohibition. which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Housewives Army of West 
Hartford, Conn., and of the State Lumber Dealers’ Association . 
of Connecticut, praying for Federal control of foodstuffs, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of 336 citizens of Danbury, 
Conn., remonstrating against national prohibition, which was- 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. : + 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens and of 
the congregations of the First Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of the Glen Avon Presbyterian Church, of Duluth, all in the 
State of Minnesota, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HALE presented a resolution adopted at the Grand Court 
of Maine, Foresters of America, in convention assembled, at 
Bath, Me., May 9, 1917, pledging support to the President and 
to Congress, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


` 
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He also presented petitions of the Sunday School Union of 
Bridgton and of sundry citizens of Unity, in the State of Maine, 
praying for the éhactment of prohibition of the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation, which were 
referred to the Cozimittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Mr. HUSTING presented a memorial of citizens of 
Chilton, Wis., ting against the enactment of legislation 
to deprive farmers of the use of malted grains, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 


-to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
praying fer national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Appleton, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors during the war, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Rock County 
Auxiliary Council of Defense, of Edgerton, Wis., pledging aid in 
matters of economic efficiency, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Irish Fellowship 
Club, of Kenosha, Wis., favoring home rule for Ireland, which 
were referred ſo the Committee on Foreign Relations. 4 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called daylight saving bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 52 


ESTATE OF THOMAS H. HALL, DECEASED. 


Mr. FLETCHER. On May 29 I introduced a bill (S. 2374) 
to relieve the estate of Thomas H. Hall, deceased, late post- 
master at Panacea, Fla., and the bondsmen of said Thomas H. 
Hall, of the payment of money alleged to have been misappro- 
priated by a clerk in said office, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I move that the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads be di from the 
further consideration of the bill and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INVESTMENT OF INDIAN FUNDS. 


Mr. ASHURST. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I 
report favorably with an amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 73) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to invest 
Indian funds in Government bonds, and I submit a report (No. 
51) thereon. I ask that the report accompanying the joint reso- 
lution be read, because I intend to ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rontxsox in the chair). 
The report will be read. i 

The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. AsmuRsrT this 
day, as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 51, 65th Cong., Ist sess.] 
Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following report : 

The Committee on Indians, to whom was referred the resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to invest Indian funds in Gov- 
ernment bonds (8. 1 73) respectfully recommend that the resolu- 
tion be adopted with an amendment as follows: In line 4, after the 
word “invest,” insert the following: “for the benefit of any Indian or 


Indian tribe.” ; 
The communication of the Secretary of the Interior which refers to 


the resolution is quoted in full as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 31, 1977, 

My Dear Sexaron: I inclose for your consideration and for intro- 
uction, if you deem advisable, copy of proposed joint resolution which 
‘would authorize me to invest Indian moneys in the United States Hberty 
loan bonds, where the Interests of the Indians and the United States 
ustify such an investment. There are maay millions of dollars of 
ndian money in the Treasury of the United States and other moneys 
will be paid in in the near future, a large part of which is at present 
either drawing no interest or less than 34 per cent. The investment of 
such of these funds as can be spared in the liberty bonds authorized 
will, therefore, not only serve a public and patriotic purpose, but will 
increase the returns te the Indian beneficiaries. 1 hope you will see 
your wey clear to press this resolution to early adoption. 


ordially, yours, 
— FRANKLIN K. Lase, Secretary. 
Hon. Henny F. ASHURST, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate, 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope no one will object to the 
unanimous consent which will be asked for the passage of the 
joint resolution. At a hearing before the committee last winter 
it was diselesed that there was in the Treasury a fund of 
$11,000,000 of money belonging to the Indians that was drawing 
no interest. In one case a tribe had $900,000 in the Treasury, 
$600,000 of which was drawing no interest, and yet it was re- 
ported that some members of that tribe were really starving. 
The interest at three and a half per cent would have brought 
that tribe $21,000 that year. In addition to the $11,000,000 of 
tribal money, which is now drawing no interest, there is about 
$29,000,000 of tribal funds which is drawing from 8 to 5 per 
cent. There is some $40,000,000 of individual Indian funds that 
are drawing from 3 to 5 per cent. All money belonging to in- 
dividual Iadians or to Indian tribes which is now drawing less 
than three and a half per cent, it seems to me, should be in- 
vested in these liberty bonds; and I hope there will be no 
objection to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask uanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

Indian funds or moneys in the 15-30 year 
a f by act of Congress ap- 
ores April 24, 1917, where, in his judgment, the interests of the 
ans and of the United States justify such investment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 4, after the word “invest,” 
it is proposed to insert “ for the benefit of any Indian or Indian 
tribe.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2420) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Br. Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2421) authorizing the President to reinstate Charies 
L. Poor as a lieutenant in the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2422) for the relief of Charles Edward Lutz; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2423) to amend section 9 of the act entitled “An act 
to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph lipe from the 
Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon, 
approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, 
and to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,’ 
approved May 4, 1870, and for other puropses,” approved June 9, 
1916 ; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2424) granting a pension to Charles E. Matthews; 

A bill (S. 2425) granting a pension to M. Augusta Snow (with 
accompanying papers) ; ö 

A bill (S. 2426) granting an increase of pension to David E. 
Seekins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2427) granting an increase of pension to Albert W. 
Hassan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2428) granting an increase of pension to Samuel C. 
Howe (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2429) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Patterson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2480) granting an increase of pension to Allen C. 
Goodwin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2481) for the construction and equipment of a naval 
base for fleet operation and for works of defense on the Island 
of Guam; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2432) appropriating $24,000 for the providing and 
installing in the harbor of Seattle, Wash., four mooring buoys 
for the use of the Government; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. MCLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2433) granting an increase of pension to Eva F. 
Holdridge (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2484) authorizing the counties of Cass and Itasca, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River between 
said counties; to the Committee on Commerce. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no resolutions com- 
ing over from the previous day, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] a question with reference to the so-called food bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. : 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ion. 

Mr. KENYON. A week ago on Saturday the Senate passed 
what is known as the first of the food-control bills. It was a 
House bill with a number of amendments. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from, Oklahoma, 
if any conferees have been appointed on the part of the House 
or if anything has been done looking to a conference on the bill? 

Mr. GORE. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator I 
will say that the so-called food bill passed the Senate June 2. 


-On that day the Senate appointed conferees and asked for 


a conference with the House of Representatives. I made in- 
quiry this morning at the office of the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and was advised that no conferees 
have been appointed in behalf of the House. 

I may state in this connection that whatever delay may be 
incident to the final passage of the bill the Senate is acquitted of 
any responsibility. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator know why conferees on the 
part of the House have not been appointed? 

Mr. GORE. I have no advice on that point. 

Mr. KENYON. I am simply anxious that the Senate shail 
bear no responsibility in the delay over the bill. The Senate 
acted over a week ago and the responsibility is not on the 
Senate for any delay, if I understand the chairman. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is also true that the Senate re- 
quested a conference at the time of the passage of the bill and 
that conferees on the part of the Senate were named. 

Mr. GORE. The statement of the Senator from Georgia is 
correct. : 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator from Nevada if he will 
allow me to call up the conference report on House bill 291, 
what is known as the espionage bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am very anxious to proceed with the 
consideration of the pending priority bill. I will ask the Sena- 
tor whether he thinks it will take much time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It can not take much time, for the reason 
that the House has adopted the report unanimously and the 
report is substantially, with one or two exceptions, the bill that 
passed the Senate. Therefore no one in the Senate will object 
to it, because it is practically the Senate bill. The House took 
the Senate bill practically, except as to search warrants. The 
House would not agree to the Senate search-warrant provision 
and adopted what is known as the New York code, or prac- 
tically the New York code. With those exceptions it is prac- 
tically the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the 
adoption of this report. I know the large vote by which the 
bill passed the Senate, and any view which I might have would 
not change the situation. I am not even going to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote, but I do want to say that I desire to vote against 
the bill, and I wish the Recorp to show that I voted against it 
on account of section 1 in Chapter XII of the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I shall have no objection to temporarily 
laying aside the unfinished business, with the understanding 
that it shall be taken up immediately upon the conclusion of 
the conference report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish also to state that what is known as 
the Reed amendment was stricken from the bill, but in rear- 
ranging the bill, as the Senator from Missouri will see, we made 
his emergency measure apply to war time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside in order that the Senate may proceed to the consid- 


Is there 


eration of the conference report on the espionage bill. 
objection ? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OverMAN] called my attention to the conference report two 


or three days ago, and very kindly gave me a copy of it. I told 
him that I would examine it, but, although I have tried very 
hard to get to it, I have not been able to read it. An amend- 
ment which I offered to the entire bill limited the bill for the 
period of the war, and I was very much in earnest about that 
amendment. The Senator from North Carolina states that, in 
his opinion, the amendment has been made to apply to all parts 
of the bill where it should apply, and as to other parts it has 
been so arranged that there is no application, so that a part 
of this legislation would be permanent in its nature and a part 
of it would apply during the war. 

I do not want to give my consent to the passage of this meas- 
ure until I have examined the conference report. If the Senator 
will let it go over until to-morrow, I will be ready then to an- 
swer on tke floor or I will be ready to waive objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator that I would like 
to finish it, but of course the Senator has the right to object. 
The Senator would not himself have his amendment to apply to 
the section entitled Counterfeiting Government seal,“ or he 
would not have it apply to the title “ Passports.” I will say 
to him that most of the bill was framed before the war and it 
only affected neutrality. Half the chapters are neutrality chap- 
ters, and where anything applies of an emergency nature, if I 
may call the Senator's attention to page 5, we put in “when 
the United States is at war.” We added that because we 
thought it was in compliance with the Senator’s amendment. 
The Senator remembers that I came to him and told him the 
trouble in the conference committee, and while he did not say 
that he would consent to it, he said neither yea nor nay; we 
thought there was an emergency. Take his amendment, for 
example, on page 3, section 3, Whoever, when the United States 
is at war, shall willfully make or convey false reports or false 
statements.” Then, in section 6, “ The President, in time of war 
or in case of national emergency.” 

The Senator will see by an examination that Title V. “ En- 
forcement of neutrality.” reads “during a war in which the 
United States is a neutral nation,” and we have addded to section 
4 “during a war in which the United States is a party.” 
So I think the Senator will see we have covered everything his 
amendment really ought to cover. Title VII, “ Certain exports in 
time of war unlawful.” I think the Senator will find that where 
that clause is not used the language ought to apply in time of 
peace. These laws were gotten up, as the Senator remembers, 
because of our weakness in neutrality laws. It was when the , 
allies were at war with Germany and there was no thought of 
this country going into war. The object was to protect our 
neutrality. Four or five of these chapters are nothing but neu- 
trality laws. However, in some matters we thought it ought 
to be limited to the time of war; and we have done that in carry- 
ing out the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the matter now. I may find that what the committee has 
done is satisfactory. I ought to have had time enough, as far 
as the mere lapse of time is concerned, to have rend the bill 
many times, but I have had many other things to dv. There is 
some limit upon human endurance, as we all know, 

I am aware of the fact. and have been all along, that the bill 
deals with some subjects that do not relate to the present war; 
but I am also aware of the fact that when the bill was first pre- 
sented to the Judiciary Committee it came with the statement 
that the legislation was in the nature of emergency legislation, 
the emergency consisting in the fact that the war in Europe 
was on, and that it was necessary to have legislation to meet 
the conditions that existed. The committee was urged to great 
haste. When the legislation was passed here in the Senate at 
the last session of Congress, and before war was declared, the 
same emergency was put forward. Then, again, when the bill 
came up at this session since the war began there was a great 
deal of haste. The committee was overworked; the Senate was 
overworked, and in order to be sure we were not putting into 
our laws something that might rise up to plague us in the future 
I wrote the amendment limiting the entire legislation to the 
period of the war. 

Until I have examined the text of the report I would not be 
willing to have the report adopted. I do not want to obstruct 
in the slightest degree the final passage of this act, but I am 
very earnest about the proposition that we are engaged now in 
passing legislation under stress and under excitement and under 
peculiar conditions, and while-we must pass such legislation, I 
think it ought generally to be limited to the emergency now 
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confronting us, and there will be abundance of time when the 
war is over to sit down and coolly produce the legislation that 
is then necessary. 

So while we are taking a good deal of time, I ask that this 
matter may lie over until to-morrow, and I shall either answer 
in one way or the other at that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think I should state to the Senate that 
there was one other change which I assume a large minority of 
the Senate will be glad to hear. The fight on the question of 
the use of the mails ranged around the words “or intended or 
calculated to induce, promote, or further any of the acts or 
things by any provision of this act declared unlawful.” On 
account of the House conferees objecting to it and the large 
minority that voted for an amendment to strike it out, the 
Senate conferees struck it out. 

I give notice that I shall call up the conference report to- 
morrow at the close of the morning business. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick New Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hitehcock Newlands Smith, Mich. 
k Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
Borah Husting Overman Smoot 
Brady James Owen Sterling 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Thompson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Trammell 
ti Jones, Wash. Pomerene Vardaman 
Dillin ellogg Reed Wadsworth 
Tna. Kendrick Robinson Warren 
Fletcher Kenyon Saulsbury Weeks 
France McCumber Shafroth Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard 
Gerry eNary Simmons 
Gore Nelson Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. HUSTING. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably absent on public 
business, 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. 
my colleague [Mr. Hugues] on account of illness. 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the absence of the 

senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smıra} on official business. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Georgia whether he has any objection now to fixing a time 
for a yote upon the bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not press that 
now. I haye just returned, and I ask the Senator to postpone 
his request. I do not ask it with any view of delaying final 
action on the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Later on I shall ask unanimous consent 
for fixing a time and for the limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I send to the desk an amendment 
which I wish to have read for information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the amendment which the Senator from Georgia 
asks to have read for information. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 2, beginning with the word 
President,“ strike out down to and including the word pre- 
scribed,” on line 8. 

On page 5, after line 28, insert the following: 


Provided, That if by reason of freeing the carrier in 8588 of 
compliance with an 

ing law 1 vil 

is dama; the Interstate Commerce Commission 8 sppe on 
by such shipper and upon notice to the Attorney Gen of the United 
States and after due 


I wish to announce the absence of 
I ask that 


the Secretary of the 
funds in his hands not otherwise appropriated, and further proceedings 
may be had upon such finding sim to those provided in this section 
where claims are filed for damages by carriers, 


Strike out section 2 and substitute the following: 


Sec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint, by and 
t of the Senate, a board of five mem 

transportation priority board, which bo 

shall hold office and exercise the authority herein conferred for and 
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during the continuance of the war unless earlier terminated by act of 
Congress or order of the President. That for such riod of time 
as said transportation priority board shal! remain in existence it shall 
have power to investigate problems of transportation by common car- 
riers rail or water and when it finds that the national defense or 
the public welfare so requires it may decide and direct that certain 
traffic shall have priority or preference in transportati and having 
so found and so notified the common carriers they shall carry into 
effect such directions notwithstanding any provision of law now exist- 
ing to the contrary. Such directions may made from time to time 
or for specific periods of time or may be modified or rescinded at any 
time by the board. 

Sec. 3. That cach member of such board shall receive compensation 
at the rate of per annum. A majority of the board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. The board may select a chairman and adopt rules 
and 8 Soa oe in regard to its precedure and the conduct of its busi- 
ness, he board may employ a secretary and employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such officers and employees as it ma necessary for 
the performance of its duties, and may rent suitable offices. AN neces- 
sary expenses of the board, including traveling expenses of its members 
or its employees, shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the board and by such 
person or persons as may be di by the board. The expenses of 
the board, including the payment of salaries, shall be paid as may be 
directed by the President, out of funds which may be provided to meet 
the exp@ses of national security and defense. 

Sec. 4. That all common carriers are hereby directed and required 
to establish forthwith and to maintain continuously in the city of 
Washington during the period of the war an agency or a committee of 
railroad officers or officials fully empowered by such carriers to receive 
on the part of all carriers notice and service of such orders and direc- 
tions as may be issued by the transportation priority board and to 
arran, for a prompt compliance therewith by such carriers, and it, 
shall the duty of any and all officers and agents of such carriers 
by rail or water to obey strictly and conform promptly to such. orders, 

Sec. 5. That if by reason of giving preference or priority of trans- 

portation under any order. or direction authorized hereunder or by 
reason of disarrangement of traffic caused by giving such preference or 
priority any carrier shall suffer injury or damage, the transportation 
2 board shall, upon application of the carrier and upon notice 
o the Attorney General of the United States, after due hearing. deter- 
mine the amount thereof. If any shipper, by reason of the priorities 
of shipments, shall be deprived of his rights under existing law now 
impos ng civil liabilities upon carriers, the transportation priority 
board shall, upon a et such eee ome and upon notice to the 
Attorney General of the Uni States, after due hearing, determine 
the amount of such injury. Any carrier complying with any such 
order or direction herein authorized shall be exempt from any and all 
provisions in existing law imposing civil or criminal pains, penalties, 
obligations, or liabilities upon carriers on account of such action. 

The transportaton priority board shall report to Congress from time 
to time any amounts covering damages to carriers or to shippers which 
lar 3 are required to investigate and pass upon as hereinabove provided. 

EC. 6. That all general rules adopted by the transportation 3 
board shall become effective only after they are approved by the Presi- 
dent, and spectal orders creating priorities and preferences in trans- 
portation shall become effective only after they are approved by the 
Council of National Defense. 


Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, the Senator from Georgia 
has had the proposed amendments read simply for information? 

Mr. Smith of Georgia. That is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire at this time to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the amendments which 
I have sent to the desk may be printed. There are three amend- 
ments involved in the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest to the Senator to have them printed 
in the usual form, so that we may have them on our desks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection that order 
will be made. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire that they may be printed 
in the usual form so that we may have them in conyenient 
shape for reference. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator expect to ask for a vote 
on these amendments this afternoon? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not think so. I do not 
think we shall reach a vote on them this afternoon. 

Mr. POMERENE. The amendments, if adopted, would very 
substantially modify the operation of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They would modify it very greatly, 
and they were intended to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Secretary to state the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 21, after the word “carrier,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “person, firm, or corpora- 
tion“; so that it will read: 


Or by reason of disarrangement of traffic caused by giving such 
preference or priority, any carrier, person, firm, or corporation shali 
suffer injury or damage— g 
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On the same page, in line 23, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “ carrier,” and to insert the words “ party claiming dam- 
age“; so that it will read: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall, upon application by 
the party claiming damage and upon notice to the attorney general— 

On page 5, line 15, it is proposed to strike out the word “ car- 
rier,” and to insert the words “ party claiming damage.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this amendment consists of 
changes in three places in the bill to this effect. It gives to any 
person or corporation the same right which the bill proposes 
to give to a carrier in case damage has resulted, and they are 
able tc prove it, on account of any erders made by the President 
In transportation matters. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? : 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand from the Senator's ex- 
planation of these amendments that they are broad enough to 
cover any damage or inconvenience which a passenger, for in- 
stance, on a railroad might suffer? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not if the Senator refers to a personal- 
injury matter. 

Mr. POMERENE. I refer to a case, for instance, where a 
prospective passenger might be injured or delayed by reason 
of the fact that he could not secure passage on a railroad train 
at the usual time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt very much whether that would be 
covered by the amendment; I am rather of the opinion it would 
be too remote for that; but the bill provides, commencing with 
the proviso at line 17, page 4, as follows: 

Provided, That if reason of giving 
portation under an o or direction au 
of disarrangement of traffic caused by giving such preference or priority, 
any carrier shall suffer injury or damage— 

It then provides how he shall proceed to obtain recovery for 
this damage. My amendment proposes to apply the same remedy 
to any shipper, to any person, firm, or corporation who is dam- 
aged by the same order which damages the carrier. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, as I understand the Senator's amend- 
ment, if, by reason of the necessities of the Government during 
war, the Government should transport troops and munitions 
which blocked the railways, every shipper in the United 
States, by reason of the Government transporting such troops 
and munitions, can call upon the Government for damages? In 
other words, the Government would become the guarantor of a 
sufficient transportation during the war, and every shipper in 
the United States could get damages out of the Treasury by 
reason of delays on account of the necessity of transporting muni- 
tions of war. Is that the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, if he intends that to be a ques- 
tion, has propounded a proposition which will enable me at once 
to meet the real question involved. The bill provides—and 
the Senator is for the bill, as I understand—that that very thing 
shall apply to a railroad, but that it shall apply to nobody else. 
If the railroad suffers damage by reason of any disarrange- 
ment of traffic, we must pay that damage out of the Treasury. 

Let us see how that could be. Suppose the bill was passed, 
and the President issued an order that in the State of California 
or in the State of Washington certain cars which were on the 
track there ready to be loaded with fruit that is ripe and must 
be shipped, should be turned to some other point and used for 
the transportation of something else—troops, coal, or anything 
of that kind—and the order is obeyed; afterwards the railroad 
company comes forward and says, These cars that we had for 
the purpose of shipping the produce out of Washington or Cali- 
fornia would have produced us an income greater than we 
received for the purposes for which they were used by order of 
the President; therefore we are entitled to damages.” That 
difference is provided for by the bill. If the railroad can show 
that it could have made more money in usin, its cars for some 
other purpose than the Government compels it to use them for, 
it gets paid for whatever the difference is; but the man who had 
the fruit, who had everything he owned, perhaps, involved in 
it, must lose it all, and there is no way for him to get payment. 
The railroad does not lose all even of the transportation propo- 
sition; it only loses a portion of it, while the individual may be 
bankrupted on account of the order. 

Let us suppose that the Senator from Minnesota is a contrac- 
tor and is constructing a building in Minneapolis. He has con- 
tracted to have that building finished by the ist of July. A 


nee or priority in trans- 
orized hereunder, or by reason 


large quantity of steel is necessary for its construction. When 
he made the contract with the prospective owner of the building, 
he, in turn, contracted with somebody else in Pittsburgh to 
supply the steel. The steel is ready, and he is ready to receive 
it; he has filed a bond by which he must pay damages if he does 
not complete the building upon the day named in the contract; 
but just when the steel is ready to be shipped, the President 
Issues an order taking those cars which were going to haul the 
steel from Pittsburgh to Minneapolis and diverts them to 
Georgia to haul something else for the troops or to haul the 
troops themselves. The Senator from Minnesota is unable to 
get the steel; he is therefore unable to complete the building. 
It is no defense to plead the presidential order when the owner 
sues for damages. He may have everything he has in the 
world involved in the transaction, but he has no remedy and 
he goes down to ruin; but the railroad company, if it can show 
that it could have made more in shipping the Senator’s steel 
to Minneapolis than it actually makes in the other transaction, 
which the President has compelled it to execute, gets damages, 
and the taxpayers of the country pay them. 

Mr. President, if it is right that the railroads should be paid 
damages, why, in that case, should not the Senator from Minne- 
sota get paid for his damages, which are brought about by the 
same act of the President, and which are more severe on him 
than the loss in that case to the railroad because they only lose 
the difference? 

Again, suppose if we are only going to protect the railroad 
and not going to protect anybody else, that in diverting these 
cars the Senator was going to use in shipping steel from Pitts- 
burgh to Minneapolis or to some other locality, the railroad 
company actually makes a profit out of it? If they are the 
only ones who are going to be benefited and get damages, then 
the bill ought at least to provide that when the order is 
profitable, they should pay the excess profit to the Government. 
This ought to work both ways. 

Mr. Presidert, the Senator from Minnesota seems to be con- 
cerned when he says, “ Why, this would pay damages to every 
shipper in the United States.” If we damage every shipper in 
the United States, ought we not to pay for the damage that we 
inflict? Why should we say that the President shall issue an 
order that will injure a dozen different people, let us say, and 
that one person who was injured by the order shall be paid 
from the Treasury and the others shall not be so paid? If the 
shipper, the contracter, the laborer, must lose what he has in- 
volved and suffer damages because it is a patriotic duty, then, 
why should we single out one corporation that has suffered only 
a small loss? Why should we single out one individual and 
compensate him? 

Mr. President, if this provision remains in the bill as it is now 
and becomes law, it will not only be the shipper who will be 
injured but at any time, especially when there is any possibility 
of a war with any foreign country, no man could get any con- 
tractor to do anything without charging him a price in which 
was involved insurance for just the kind of a risk which this 
proposed law compels him to take. 

Would a wise man, if he were going to contract with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Newianps] to erect a building, to con- 
struct an irrigation ditch, or to do any other great work, know- 
ing that the President of the United States during this war 
might make an order that would make it physically impossible 
for him to complete his contract, name a price in his bid unless 
he included in that price an insurance for the kind of risk that 
he would assume? It seems to me, Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 

If we are going to compensate one class of individuals, then 
we should compensate them all. The only objection which I 
have heard is that the amount may be large, cover a vast terri- 
tory, and a large number of persons, which is true. That 
brings us at once to the consideration as to whether or not we 
ought to strike out the proviso which is now in the bill. It 
ought either to go out or we ought to include everybody who is 
in the class who are i 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada, who first 


rose. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he proposes to confine his amendment entirely 
to shippers whose shipments have actually been accepted before 
the order is made and whose shipments are on the railway 
tracks, or whether he would apply it to those simply con- 
templating shipments? 

Mr. NORRIS. It would apply, as I understand, to anyone 
who could prove an injury, just as it applies now to the rail- 
road companies. I make no difference between the individual 
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shipper and the carrier. 


Shippers are included in the same 
language and in the same sentence. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Does not the Senator think, if his amend- 
ment should be adopted and should apply not only to shipments 
actually made and on the tracks when the priority order is 
made, but also to shipments contemplated, that there would be 
an avalanche of claims, many of them imaginative and exag- 
gerated, that would simply overwhelm the Treasury of the 
United States 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me auswer that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And does not the Senator think, if his 
amendment is worthy of consideration, that it should be applied 
only to shipments that are on the tracks? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator's question 
is a very proper one. To begin with, the amendment I have 
offered does enlarge the scope of the bill very greatly, and there 
might be an avalanche of claims; but that is no reason why we 
should not pay just and honest claims, if we are going to pay 
any claims on account of damages occasioned by a priority 
order. I could apply the same suggestion to the railroad com- 
panies, which the Senator has carefully protected in his bill, 
They may advance a multitude of claims likewise, for the bill 
covers all the railroad companies of the United States. The 
Senator says there might be many fictitious claims filed by indi- 
viduals, That is true. So there might be many fictitious claims 
filed by the railroads, but that has not been regarded as a suf- 
ficient reason why the provision for compensation to the rail- 
roads should be kept out of the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the language of the bill is substantially that the railroads can 
recover for disarrangement of traffic. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. That is substantially the language. Now, if we 
assume that a farmer is shipping a trainload of cattle and they 
are thrown upon a sidetrack, in order to make way for some 
through freights that are being sent under the terms of this 
bill, and the cattle are there held for a week or any other 
period and shrink largely, that damage can be accurately ascer- 
tained, because the weight of the cattle, the amount of the 
shrinkage, and the market value can all be ascertained; the 
facts are susceptible of estimate and ascertainment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Much more accurately than the damages the 
railroad company may suffer in the same case. 

Mr. REED. But suppose that the railroad company now 
comes in and says, “ Our traffic was disarranged by reason of 
this order; we sidetracked not only the trainload of cattle, but 
we stopped all of our trains on that day,” is it not quite likely 
that that kind of damage which the raflroad would suffer would 
be so indefinite that almost any kind of imposition might be 
put upon the Government, and is it not a much more dangerous 
class of claims against the Government than the claim of the 
individual shipper? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is much more dangerous. I think 
that is a good illustration of it; but I should like to carry the 
same illustration a little further. Remember that this bill, as 
it is now drawn, would give to the farmer, of whom the Senator 
from Missouri speaks, shipping his cattle no damage whatever. 
- It takes away his right to recover from the railroad; he will 
have no right to recover from the Government; but the order 
of the President could take the same cars in which his cattle 
were loaded in the middle of their journey and the cattle could 
be put out of the cars on the street, or on the prairie, or in the 
desert if the Government demanded and needed the cars. As 
a result, the shipper might suffer a complete loss; it might 
mean bankruptcy to him and the loss of a lifetime of hard 
work; but there is no remedy provided in that case, because it 
is said, If we let him in, we will let in some other fellows who 
do not have good claims, and there would be lots of them.” 
Yet it is proposed to let in the railroad companies with any kind 
of an indefinite claim. 

If we are going to base this legislation on the proposition of 
patriotism, that when the order of the President comes it is 
the duty of everybody to suffer his loss, however great it may 
be, then we ought to make no exception, and particularly no 
exception on behalf of the only ones that do get something out 
of the President’s order. The bill provides that when the Presi- 
dent takes cars or the traffic is disarranged by his order, and 
the President uses the cars for governmental purposes, he has 
to pay for them. He pays the railroad company for whatever 
use he puts the cars to. It seems to me the argument, the 
reason, and the logic are all in favor of giving tne same right 
to a claim for damages to any shipper who may be injured. 
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My amendment would enlarge the bill greatly ; I concede that: 
but there is no objection based on honesty or reason or logie 
against that enlargement, except that it is large and the bill is 
already oversize when we consider that it includes every rail- 
road in the United States. 

Mr. President, if this bill were amended as I have suggested 
in the amendment X have offered, the President would hesitate 
longer to issue an order than he would under the bill in its 
present form. It is a dangerous power. I presume, however, 
we must do something of this kind as a war measure; but it is 
going a long way in a dangerous direction. At least, we ought 
not to stop when we come to an honest, innocent individual wha 
has been injured or ruined and say, “ You must have patriotism 
enough to bear your damages,” while the railroad company, 
which has only suffered a partial loss, and perhaps no loss, and 
perhaps made a gain, will be compensated for any loss which it 
may suffer. The individual, however, who may have his all 
tied up in the one transaction, has no remedy. Mr. President, 
it is too great a sacrifice to order any man to suffer. If the 
country gets into such a condition that such an emergent step 
is necessary to be taken, then we ought to be fair enough to 
pay to the men, no matter how many there may be, the damages 
which the order protecting us all has made necessary. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think that in many respects this 
is one of the most important bills which Congress will be 
called upon to act in connection with the war. As I understand 
the theory of the bill—and I shall first refer to the bill, and then 
afterwards to the amendment—it is that whenever “the public 
security and defense” require—and I quote the language of the 
bill, and I may say it makes no provision for any such authority 
under any other circumstances—the President, who is charged 
by the Constitution as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and therefore having the supreme direction of the re- 
sources of the Government, in order to secure the public defense 
and insure the public safety, may do in respect to the transporta- 
tion lines of the country the thing which the public security and 
defense may demand in the way of transportation of goods over 
the public highways. 

Mr. President, it must go without challenge, because we have 
been legislating upon that theory here for the past six weeks, 
that in time of war, as well as in time of peace, when the public - 
exigencies so demand, private property may be taken for public 
use, and not only may private property be taken for public use in 
toto, that is the full possession of private property and its ad- 
ministration taken for public use, but the taking may be to the 
extent only that the use demands, and that extent may only be 
partial. So my first proposition is, that without doubt, if the 
exigencies of war demanded, the President of the United States 
could take the absolute and undisputed possession of the rail- 
ways of the United States and use them for the purposes of the 
Government; but evidently, Mr. President, in the judgment of 
those responsible for this bill no such situation has yet arisen. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KNOX. I do. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
would like to get his view a little more fully. He states that the 
President could take the railroads over. Could he legally take 
them without due process of law? 

Mr. KNOX. Absolutely not. I did not make that statement, 
because I assumed that it was understood, at least by the 
lawyers of the Senate, that he would have to take them over 
under the Constitution, which provides that compensation shall 
be provided. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator means, of course, under the 
authority of legislation? 

Mr. KNOX. Of course, under the authority of legislation. I 
referred to the fact that we had been legislating upon that 
theory since we began the legislation in respect to the war. 

I was about to say that those who are responsible for this bill 
evidently regarded that the exigency did not exist at present re- 
quiring the Government to take over the railroads under the 
Constitution and under legislation, and with provision for com- 
pensation, but that u parttal exclusive use was an immediate 
necessity, or an immediate possibility, which is quite the same 
thing. So that, instead of taking over the railroads, this bill 
provides that where certain shipments of goods are. in the judg- 
ment of the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, 
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necessary for the public security and defense all other traffic 
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misapprehension of the Senator from Georgia with reference 


upon the railways shall give way to that publie necessity. Into Mr. Willard? Mr. Willard used to me the illustration re- 


that respect I regard this measure as not only wise and prudent 
but moderate—moderate in the sense that it imposes upon the 
Government a less liability to the railroad companies than would 
be imposed if the entire property were taken over and managed 
under governmental direction. 

That, I think, is the correct theory of this bill; and adverting 
to the language used by the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Surra] on Friday last, which I quote from the Rxconb, I think, 
sir, that he has made one of the strongest arguments in support 
of the bill that has been advanced upon this floor. I read from 
page 3350 of the Recorp of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Friday last. The senior Senator from Georgia there used this 
language: 

I would not hesitate a moment to say that discrimination should be 
given in favor of moving war supplies—not a moment. If that were the 
standard, and it were Umited to t, the bill would have my support. 

Mr. President, I can not imagine how one can read this bill 
and fail to observe that that is the standard ; for is it not per- 
fectly evident that shipments of materials which are necessary 
for the public security and defense are war supplies? In time 
of war you can not assert that any material or any supply that 
is necessary for the public security and defense, which is the 
function of war, is not a war supply, and the President of the 
United States has not one iota of authority under the provisions 
of this bill to order a discrimination in respect to uny class of 
freight or any shipment of any class of freight which does not 
measure up to the provision that it must be necessary for the 
public security and the public defense. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, would it bother the Sen- 
ator if I should interrupt him on that precise point? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I happen to have had some conference 
with Mr. Willard, a gentleman who is largely advised about 
this measure, and I happen to know that Mr. Willard’s idea is 
entirely different from the Senator’s present position. 

Mr. Willar.! insisted to me, as I understood his insistence, 
that this bill meant a great deal more than the Senator from 
Pennsylvania maintains it can only mean; that it would be 
construed to mean, or operate to mean, something like this: 
That if two shipments were tendered to any one of the railroads, 
both of which were entirely disconnected with war supplies or 
with materials to be transformed into war supplies or with 
the movement of troops in any way, were utterly disconnected 
in any way with anything except the general industrial condi- 
tion of the country, still the power of control to give priority 
between shipments of that class would inhere in the Government 
under this bill. An illustration that he gave me was that, for 
instance, if two shipments, one of pianolas and one of orguns— 
and I can not conceive of either one of them having much to do 
with the war—were offered to a railroad, under this bill the 
Government would have and ought to have the right to say to 
the railroad which one of those shipments should receive 
priority. 

Mr. KNOX. I have not the slightest hesitation in stating 
that there is not within the four corners of this bill the slightest 
authority for such construction. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will let me interrupt him 
for one more sentence, I just want to let him understand what 
is being contended for this bill in certain quarters. The Sen- 
ator must realize, however, that the words “ public defense and 
security“ are pretty broad and elastic words, and that a great 
many people contend and are contending everywhere, in this 
Capitol and outside of it, that it is necessary to control all 
industry, all production, and all business in order, as they 
express it, to mass the entire Nation for war—to mobilize all 
the resources, as they put it, for war. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes, Mr. President, the words are elastic, and 
necessarily so. War is a status whose breadth the human 
imagination can scarcely measure, and filled with infinite possi- 
bilities; and the discretion and the authority and the power to 
meet those infinite possibilities must be lodged in the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, else we fight to no 
purpose. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Ah, yes; but, Mr. President 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President. my remarks on this occasion will 
take but a very few moments more, and I should like to con- 
clude that which I desire to say. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator's pardon. I will answer 
him in my. own time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to. yield 
further. s 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
whether he will permit me to correct here what I regard as a 


garding pianolas and organs, but he distinguished between the 
pianola and the organ on the one side as mere matters of luxury 
and the coal or iron on the other side as being absolutely essen- 
tial to the industries that are creating the munitions of war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He used the illustration to me, if the 
Senator will pardon me, both ways. He said to me that the 
powes was absolute to give priority as between them during 

e war. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I have no doubt that Mr. Wil- 
lard’s expressions upon any subject are entitled to respect; but 
I am discussing this bill, and I am discussing it as I read it, 
and I am discussing it as I know the intelligence of the Senate 
will read it and interpret it, and that is in accordance with its 
language and its terms, 

Mr. President, something has been said about the lodgment 
of power in the Presjdent of the United States. The senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Stirn] has gone so far as to state 
that if he had his own way the Constitution of the United 
States would be so amended as that the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy should no longer be the President of the 
United States, but that war should be directed in accordance 
with the instructions and the decisions of a board to be consti- 
tuted for that purpose. Why, Mr. President, if there ever was 
anything that demands the single arm it is the prosecution of 
a war. Divided counsels in war are always fatal, and no one 
saw that more clearly than the fathers of the Constitution and 
those who expounded it contemporaneously. 

I quote from Alexander Hamilton, who said that— 

The President of the United States is to be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States and of the militia of the sev- 
eral States when called into the actual service of the United States.” 
The propriety of this provision is so evident in itself, and it is at the 
same time so consonant to the precedents of the State constitutions in 
general, that little need be sald to explain or enforce it. Even those 
of them which have in other respects coupled the chief magistrate with 
a council have, for the most part, concentrated the milit authority 
in him alone, Of all the cares or concerns of government the direction 
of war most peculiarly demands those qualities which distinguish the 
exercise of power by a single hand. The direction of war implies the 
direction of the common sirength, and the power of d ing and em- 
popin the common strength forms a usual and essential part in the 

efinition of the executive authority. 

So that, Mr. President, while of course it will be essential in 
respect to the administration of this power, as it is essential to 
the administration of all power, that the President shall act 
through those whom he may select and vest with authority and 
responsibility under his executive authority, yet if you make 
that objection to this measure, you make the same objection to 
8 measure vesting in the President the power of executing 

e law. 

So much for the bill, Mr. President. The bill, I repeat, pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that we are taking in part the railways 
of the country for the public service. We are taking them in 
part in the sense that we are vesting in the President the au- 
thority to divert the ordinary trafic of the road in order that 
certain shipments essential for the public security and defense 
may pass expeditiously over the rails. In doing that and in 
providing compensation for that we are providing compensation 
for taking in a lesser degree than we would have authority to 
vest the President to take; and in that respect the bill is in 
entire consonance with the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States which provides that private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just compensation. 

Now let me turn to the theory of the amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The amendment does not deal with the relation between the 
railroads, which owns the highways, and the Government, which 
needs the highways. The amendment brings in the alleged 
claims or equities of a third party. It has no proper relation to 
the determination of the question as to how far we should go 
in vesting in the President the right to take the railroads, or 
take the use of the railroads, and the compensation that should 
be allowed for that use. It seeks to bring in the idea that one 
of the incidents or one of the effects of that taking is to take 
from the citizens of the country, who have shipments to make 
in the ordinary course of their business over the railroads, the 
privilege of making those shipments. - Of course it does to a 
greater or less degree. It goes without the necessity of argu- 
ment that if the Government requires the use of the rails in 
respect to a new class of shipments, and in respect to a class 
of shipments that the public security and defense demands shall 
be instantly made, the rails can not be occupied by two classes 
of traffic at the same time; and the preferential class of traffic 
which the President may designate as necessary for the public 
security and defense will, as I say, necessarily exclude the 
ordinary traffic of commerce, at least temporarily. 
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But, Mr. President, where was it ever heard of in any gov- 
ernment that the inconveniences attendant upon war, even 
though resulting in pecuniary damage, were ever made the basis 
of a claim against the Government that was fighting that war 
for the people who were temporarily sustaining those incon- 
yeniences? Upon what higher ground does a shipment of cattle 
or of grain or of pianos or organs or pianolas, that have been 
nientioned, stand than the human factor in war? The Govern- 
ment of the United States reaches out and takes your son out 
of your business, upon whom you are depending for its success, 
takes your manager by force of the draft, aye, may take your 
entire organization. Has anyone ever heard of that being made 
a basis of a claim for damage against the Government? 

It is true that under the Constitution of the United States 
if the Government takes your mule, which is worth $30, it must 
compensate you for the mule, because the Constitution so pro- 
vides; but there is not in this land, and never was in any land, 
any provision of law that if it takes your son or your manager 
or your employees, even though the result of that taking might 
be your certain bankruptcy, it was the basis of a pecuniary claim 
against the Government. 

Whose Government is this war being waged to maintain but 

the Government of the farmer and the manufacturer and the 
cattle dealer, and those who contribute to the ordinary merchan- 
dise of the country, and to its commerce? 
' Why, Mr. President, let us test the theory that lies at the 
bottom of this amendment by this illustraion: Suppose—and 
this is entirely a supposable case, and it is a case that may loom 
upon the horizon any day—that the exigencies of war demanded 
that we should at once transport several hundred thousand 
troops to Europe. Every vessel upon the Atlantic coast could 
be commandeered necessarily to perform that service, and every 
exporter upon the Atlantic coast would, as the result of the 
commandeering of those vessels, have to suspend his export busi- 
ness. Is it possible that we are to lodge a liability against the 
Government for that inconvenience? 

That which to me seems to be the absurdity of this proposition 
could be illustrated by a thousand instances, but I know of no 
one that conveys to the mind the utter impossibility of a Govern- 
ment meeting that class of damages more clearly than the one 
I have given. 

War is a dreadful necessity. War is a thing not to be lightly 
entered into. War is a condition that calls upon all for sacri- 
fice—upon the father and the mother freely to give their sons; 
upon the farmer that if the highways of commerce are necessary 
for the common good and the preservation of our liberties and 
our land, he and his operations shall suffer temporary sus- 
pension; it falls upon us all in every way. 

Mr. President, if this principle be incorporated in the bill, 
we will be making a precedent that will not only be novel in the 
history of civilized governments but will lead to the bankruptcy 
of our Nation. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis McKellar Shafroth 
Borah Husting MeNary Sheppard 
Broussard James Martin Smith, Ga. 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Sterling 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Newlands Stone 
Dillingham Kellog: Norris Thomas 
Fernald Kendrick Page Thompson 
France Kenyon Penrose ‘Trammell 
Frelinghuysen King Phelan Underwood 
Gallinger Kirby Pittman Vardaman 
Gerry Knox Pomerene Warren 
Gore La Follette Reed Wolcott 
Hardwick McCumber Robinson 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] on account of 
official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to express myself 
very briefly with reference to this measure. 

If an attempt were made to compensate those shippers whose 
merchandise was in course of transportation at the time an 


order for preferential shipment is made by the President, I 
believe I would support it. I can realize how considerable 
damage might accrue to a shipper who had made shipments, not 
having any reason to anticipate that his goods would be de- 
layed en route. 

I do not think this bill is going to cause the damage, gener- 
ally speaking, that Senators seem to anticipate. This bill does 
not give the President at all times the right to declare prefer- 
ence or priority in shipments, but he has that power only when 
he comes to the conclusion that it is necessary to the pubiic 
security and defense, 

The Senator from Nebraska seeks to amend the bill by 
creating a claim for damages in behalf of any “ carrier, person, 
firm, or corporation” that may be injured by reason of any 
declaration of preference or priority. Let us for a moment 
examine this and see to what extent the proposed amendment 
would go. If a producer in the ordinary course of business 
had in his employ 100 people and the President should find 
that the public security required him to make an order giving 
priority to the shipment of war supplies which would interfere 
with the shipments of this producer to the extent of 50 per cent, 
would a claim lie against the Government for that amount? 
If his goods were not manufactured at the time the order went 
into effect, would he still be justified in continuing his manu- 
facture and let his goods remain in the warehouse, depending 
on the right to recover against the Government because it saw 
fit to declare preferential shipments in order that it might 
prosecute the war? 

There is a vast deal of difference between the shipper to whom 
the Senator from Nebraska refers and the railroad company. 
Under this bill the Government simply declares that certain 
shipments shall be preferential. To that extent it controls the 
traffic of the railroads. To that extent, either directly or by 
proxy, it is in possession of the railroad and is operating it. 
But the President does not take hold of the manufacturing plant 
or the mine or the storehouse or the business establishment of 
the shipper. The point made by the Senator from Nebraska 
would be very effective and very illustrative if the President 
were to take possession of his manufacturing plant, or his mine, 
or his business establishment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator if it is at all disagreeable to him. He is discussing a 
very interesting point. He states that the Government does not 
take possession of the business of the manufacturer, but does 
take possession of the railroad in effect. I desire to suggest to 
him in the interest of what I think is fair a statement that he 
overstates one Sroposition and understates the other. The 
Government does not take possession of the railroads. The 
Government allows the railroads to remain in the hands of the 
railway officials, but directs them to use the property of the 
railway so as to prefer one shipment over another. 

Now, what does the Government by that action do to the 
shipper? It is true it does not take possession of the factory of 
the shipper, but if it holds a train carrying the goods of the 
shipper in transit, has it not done to the shipper an act which is 
equally as much a seizure of his property as the act of ordering 
the railroad company to prefer one shipment over another con- 
stitutes a seizure of the road? Are not the two cases very close 
together? 

Mr. POMERENE. Not at all, in my judgment. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not mean to be understood as speak- 
ing literally when I said we took possession of the roads. We 
are taking control of them pro tanto when we direct that certain 
shipments shall be made. 

Mr. REED. And we control all the trains of ears containing 
the shipment of goods pro tanto when you order them to be 
sidetracked. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘The Senator does not have in mind the 
statement that I made in opening my discussion. I ssid if this 
amendment were limited to shipments that were in the course of 
transportation at the time the order was made, I would be con- 
strained to favor it; but when it comes to new shipments that 
have not yet started on their course, when it comes to shipments 
that may be still in the mine, or that may not have-even been 
manufactured, then certainly an entirely different rule applies. 

I realize that we must all be subjected to more or less incon- 
venience when we are prosecuting a great war, but I have too 
much confidence in the patriotism of the American people to be- 
lieve that they want this Government to be harassed on account 
of every inconvenience that may be brought upon it because 
their shipments have been interfered with more or less by reason 
of a great public necessity. 

If I may address myself further to the amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Nebraska, let us see to what 
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extent it would lead. His language is that if any person, firm, 
or corporation shall sustain injury or damage. Suppose we have 
a merchant who is serving a given community and he is ship- 
ping eggs and farm produce from his warehouses weekly. He 
finds he is not able to make these shipments, and because of 
that reason he refuses to buy from his neighbors who have been 
his customers, or pays them a less price for their products be- 
cause he does not know whether he can make regular shipments 
or not. Would an action for damages lie in behalf of the farmer 
who is raising the produce? I am quite sure that the Senator 
would not go that far. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is asking a question and ex- 
pecting an answer I will say that, in my judgment, in the case 
the Senator puts there would be no claim for damages. 

Mr. POMERENE, I am very glad to hear the Senator con- 
strue his own language, because I am afraid it might be sus- 
ceptible of the construction which I have attempted to place 
upon it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I, of course, can not control the Senator’s 
construction, but I do not believe that by any possible construc- 
tion of the Janguage he could go back as far as he has gone and 
make a case for damages. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator believe that this shipper 
should have a claim for damages because he could not ship goods 
during the ensuing month which he might buy? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator wants an answer, of course, he 
can get on ground where men might differ and the damages 
would be remote. As a question of law, with which the Senator 
is very familiar, of course, if the damages were too remote they 
could not be collected. They could not be collected against the 
railroad company in that case if no order were made by the 
President controlling the railroad company. 

Mr. POMERENE. I recognize the difference between the rule 
of damages and remote damages, but this is an entirely new 
proposition, and the Senator is magnanimous enough to take 
care of people generally, no matter what may be the result to 
the Government. 

I made some search of the legislation covering this subject 
and I have not as yet been able to find any statute which would 
permit the recovery of damages by shippers who might be inci- 
dentally injured by the Government taking possession of rail- 
roads or directing their operation. But we have a precedent 
in the legislation of Congress during the Civil War, and I want 
to call the attention of the Senate to it. I refer to the act ap- 
proved January 31, 1862, entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States in certain cases to take possession of 
railroads and telegraph lines, and for other purposes.” The 
first section, in substance, provides—I will not read the entire 
text 

Mr. REED. Where is the statute found? 

Mr. POMERENE; In the twelfth volume of United States 
Statutes at Large, 334. 

In substance it recites— 

That the President of the United States, when, in his judgment, the 
pub ie safety may require it, is authorized to take possession of any or 
oll the telegraph lines In the United States, their offices and appurte- 
nauces; to take possession of any or all the railroad lines in the United 
States, their rolling stock, their offices, shops, buildings, and all their 
8 and appurtenances; to prescribe rules and regulations for 
the hoiding, using, and maintaining of the aforesaid telegraph and rail- 
road lines; and fo extend, repair, and complete the same, in the man- 
ner most conducive to the safety and interest of the Government. 

And to place them under military control when the public 
- safety requires it. The third section of the act provides: 

That three commisstoners shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
assess and determine the damages suffered, or the compensation to 
which ay railroad or telegraph company may be entitled by reason 
of the railroad or telegraph line being seized and used under the au- 
- thority conferred by this act, and their award shall be submitted to 

Congress for their action. 

During the time of the Civil War when it became necessary 
at certain times to entirely suspend the traffic upon certain 
roads Congress then did not find it necessary to take care of 
the shippers who might, directly or indirectly, be injured by 
reason thereof. The injury which they sustained was the injury 
which the country at large sustained because of the war. 

Mr. KING. Damnum absque injuria. 

Mr. POMERENE. Truly, as the Senator from Utah says, it 

“Was damnuin absque injuria, I do not know that the shippers 
at that time were insisting upon being compensated in damages. 

I believe there is such a spirit of patriotism in this country to- 

day that the shippers, with rare exceptions, are not going to ask 

that they be compensated by the Government for any of the 


damages to which their business mny be incidentally subjected. 
They are interested in having the movement of their freight 
interfered with as little as possible. And certainly we wunt to 
protect them in that behalf as much as possible. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator—damnum 
absque injuria; but why does not the same principle apply also 
to railroads? We are going to compensate them for all they 
do for the Government? Why is it not exactly correct that they 
should both stand right together and neither one of them get a 
cent for any incidental loss that occurs? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; Mr, President, the situation is en- 
tirely different in the two cases. In the one instance, we take 
the property of the railroad. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But we pay them for its use, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment. We take ion of 
the property of the railroads. We are directly interfering with 
their business. They are doing a carrying business, and we are 
interfering directly with their carrying of property from one 
point to another. It is not so when it comes to the manufac- 
turer. We are only indirectly interfering with him. It may 
be that he has some other route by which he can send his ship- 
ments if he desires; but that is not true of the railroad. It may 
be that it would be for the good of the Government to say that 
on a given road only one kind of traffic shall be carried. It may 
be coal, to use an illustration, and the cars all going in one 
direction loaded to their destination, It may be that the Gov- 
ernment will find it necessary to say that all the empties shall 
go to the original shipping point over another route. If so, 
is not that road being directly damaged because its traftie has 
been directly interfered with? 

I should regret exceedingly to have any damage occur to 
anyone in this connection, but it seems to me that we are court- 
ing a lot of trouble, a lot of expense, when we attempt to say 
that every shipper shall be compensated for his damage, no mat- 
ter how great or small and no matter whether the damage be 
direct or indirect. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield before he concludes? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I note the Senator's criticism of the »:nend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. I think myself 
that the amendment is too broad in the fact that it allows the 
prospective shipper as well as the actual shipper to recover 
damages. But suppose the shipment has begun or a contract of 
shipment has been entered into with the railroad company be- 
fore this order or decision giving priority or preference is made. 
Does not the Senator think there is a contract right which is 
in fact property in itself and for which the shipper should be 
compensated? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator evidently was not in the 
Chamber when I addressed myself to that very question. I 
stated that if an amendment were offered which would limit the 
claim for damages to shipments that were in the course of trans- 
portation at the time the order was made by the President, I 
would be disposed to favor it. ` 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the more one considers the propo- 
sition involyed in the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris], the more one considers the text of the bill which 
he seeks to amend, the more we are driven, it seems to me, by 
irresistible logic and the equities involved to the position either 
that all shippers and shipping companies shall be compensated 
for the damages actually inflicted by reason of a governmental 
interference or else we are driven to the other view that neither 
the shipper nor the shipping company is to be compensated for 
damages. 

I speak of damages in this sense in contradistinction to the 
term “service,” a point I shall try to make clearer by this 
statement. If the Government of the United States were to 
demand from the Pennsylvania Railroad that it should send a 
special train from New York to the city of Washington, side- 
tracking all its business and rushing that train through, it 
would be demanding a special service from that company, one 
which it would be obliged to pay the railroad company for per- 
forming, and the railroad company would have no difficulty 
in recovering, because there are no schedules for special trains 
of that kind, it is bound down by no rate sheet or regulation, 
so that when the Government comes to demand a special service 
it, of course, will pay for that special service. In what I have 
to say hereafter I eliminate that element from the term 
damages as I propose to employ it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS rose. i 

Mr. REED. I will thank the Senator if he will withhold 
his question for a móment until I conclude this statement. The 
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bill as it is drawn proposes to compensate the railroad company 
for any damage which it may have suffered by reason of giving 
a preference or priority of transportation or by reason of dis- 
arrangement of its traffic caused, by giving such preference or 
priority. Plainly the intendment of the bill is not only to pay 
the railroad company for hauling the special train, but to pay 
the railroad company for any damage which may occur to it 
through some interference with its traffic, direct or indirect, 
eaused by the hauling of that train. 

So, to follow my illustration of the train running from New 
York to the city of Washington, specially ordered by the Gov- 
ernment to be sent through, regardless of all other traffic, the 
railroad company would charge for sending that train through, 
and tien the railroad company would present a claim in which 
it would say that by reason of sending that train through it 
was obliged to sidetrack perhaps two or three hundred other 
trains, that it lost the services of its engineers and its firemen 
and the full use of its track and its equipment, and thereby 
it was damaged and injured, for which it would ask just com- 
pensation. 

Mr. President, that does not present a claim of the character 
discussed by the very distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who presents a claim where the Government has not taken the 
property of the railroad company, has not demanded a special 
service of the company which it has not paid for, but a dam- 
age which was incidental to the Government’s demand for a 
special train. and that damage consisted in the fact that the 
railroad company was obliged to sidetrack certain trains instead 
of sending them on to their destination. 

Now, how does that latter claim differ from the claim of the 
shipper? One of these trains that the railroad company has 
sidetracked, and for the sidetracking of which it asks damages, 
is loaded with my cattle, and the Government has actually in 
effect commandeered my train that I had chartered and that 
now includes my cattle and has put them upon a sidetrack and 
physically interfered with the sending of those cattle to their 
destination and pbysieally has laid its hand upon my property. 

If the railroad company ean get damage because the train 
was put upon a sidetrack under this order of the Government, 
why should I not get damages because my train that I hired 
from that same railroad company was put on a sidetrack? I 
will defy any logician this side of the outer walls of the Senate 
to draw any real distinetion between those two cases, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, does the Senator want a reply 
to that immediately? 

Mr. REED. Yes; if the Senator thinks he fits my specifica- 
tion, I should be glad to have a reply. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not claim to be a logician, but I have 
practiced law somewhat, and I have had to deal with matters 
of this sort. The distinction is this: When you interfere with 
a man in his public right he has no ground for damages. When 
you interfere with him in his private right he has a ground for 
damages, To illustrate: If a community should discontinue a 
highway or block it up for the purpose of repair, it would then 
interfere with the public rights of anyone who desired to use 
it at that time. For such an interference a man, as a member 
of the public, can not recover damages. But if a community in 
building a highway should cut off a man’s private way of access 
to his piece of land, then the community would interfere with a 
man’s private right, and the man eould recover damages for 
cutting off his access to his private land. 

Now, applying that to the case in hand, the man who ships 
cattle does not hire a train; he merely exercises his publie 
right to ship under the ordinary rules and regulations by pay- 
ing the ordinary tariff. That is his public right to ship. The 
railroad is not dealing with the Government in its public right 
but in its individual right as the owner of the property. So 
when the Government interferes with the rallroad's direction 
and use of its private property the Government is interfering 
with the railroad in its private right of compensation and must 
compensate the road. When the Government interferes with 
the shipper who is trying to ship his cattle it is interfering 
with the shipper in his public right and the shipper has no right 
to recover. That is the ‘distinction, as I understand it, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ought not to have employed 
just the language I did when the Senator rose, because the 
Senator is a logician and a very able lawyer, and I say that in 
all sincerity; but the Senator has not drawn a logical distinc- 
tion. He has told us of a harsh, brutal old rule of law that has 
deprived many a man of his property, many a man of his just 
rights, and has outraged the spirit of equity thousands of times, 
I am talking about this question from the standpoint of right 
and wrong. I say that the Government can take possession of 
these railroads by the strong arm and can hold them without 
ever paying anything for them, if it wants to do it, regardless 


of law and Constitution and right. The power to do a thing 
does not mean that the exercise of that power shall be a just 
exercise, So I say, while it is true that the Government of the 
United States can pass this law and can leave the shipper's 
cars on the sidetrack and let him suffer, as a matter of principle 
there is no difference between the just right of that shipper, 
the equitable right of that shipper, to recover for putting his 
train containing his cars on a sidetrack and the right of the rail- 
road company to recover because its train that the shipper had 
hired was put upon the sidetrack. 

Mr. President, all this is by way of preliminary to what I 
think is inevitably the correct solution of the question so far as 
it is presented by this amendment. There are many other ques- 
tions involved in the bill, but I want to confine my remarks to 
this question. It is this: A railroad company, when a train 
is ordered to be sent through, or when goods are ordered to be 
sent through, so that other traffic must be set aside will, in 
my opinion, be entitled to a special rate for that service. and 
will get that special rate, and they ought to be entitled to that 
special rate—a fair and a just rate. They ought not, in my 
opinion, to be entitled to anything except that rate. They 
should not be given any resultant damages; any damages for 
interfering with their traffic; anything exeept that which is 
covered by the rate itself, unless we extend the full right of re- 
covery to all shippers who have their goods in transit, and for 
this renson 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me—and then I will 
gladly yield—for this reason: War, as has been justly said, 
visits its calamities upen a people. When you go beyond the 
mere direct compensation for property which you may take 
you have entered that vast field of consequeitial damages, the 
boundaries of which no man can draw. For instance, you say 
to the railroad company: “ Your traffic was disurranged as to 
a certain train; therefore you can recover all the consequential 
damages.” You say to the shipper whose train has been side- 
tracked, Lou can recover your damages because your train 
was sidetracked.” Then logic would lead you to say to the 
builder who had goods ordered and who had to stop his build» 
ing, “You ean recover.” Yet you have now entered a field 
which includes practically every human being in the country, 
for it must be true that you can not disarrange the business of 
the land by war, by interference with commerce, unless it uf- 
feets everybody to some extent. It is getting to be my opinion 
that the only thing to do is to pay the railroad company for the 
particular special service that it performs, and to allow no 
damages to anyone, but permitting the damage which will re- 
sult from the interference with traffie to be regarded as one of 
those calamities incident to war; and that is so widely distrib- 
uted that yeu can not possibly gather up and settle the vurions 
elaims and equities which may exist. 

I now yield to the Senator from Tewa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know whether or 
not I ought to interrupt the Senator from Missouri, because, if 
I interrupt, it can not be through a mere question. I fear that 
the Senator from Missouri has not yet comprehended the view 
of those members of the committee who are responsible for this 
bill. If I may do it without seriously interfering with the 
argument of the Senator from Missouri, I should like to indi- 
cate to him how, at least, I feel about it, so that he might an- 
swer as he goes on, 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Iowa has my permission to 
do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri, of course, 
knows that for the purpose of merely giving priority to Govern- 
ment shipments we do not need any legislation of this kind. 
We have had legislation of this kind for many years. There is 
in the interstate-commerce law this provision, which is found 
in the latter part of section 6: 

That in time of war or threatened war es and precedence 
shall, n the demand of the President of the United States, be given 
over al! other traffic for the transportation of troops and material of 
war, and carriers shall adopt every means within their control to 
facilitate and expedite the military traffic. And in time of ce ship- 
ments consigned to agents of the United ‘States for its use shall be de- 


livered by t carriers as promptly as possible and without regard te 
embargo that may have been declared, and no such embargo shall 


apply to shipments so consigned. 

If the only thing desired at the present time were to give 
preference to shipments made by the United States, either of 
troops or material of war, the authority in the law as it has ex- 
isted for years is ample. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Right there, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator. I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I feel that I am trespassing on the time of the 
Senator from Missouri. I should like to get this down to n real 
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issue; but I have no objection to listening to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to the interruption. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In the opinion of the Senator from Iowa, 
does the provision as now contained in the law include this? 

To the prompt movement of the military and naval forces of the 
United States, and all supplies therefor, and all material necessary to be 
used in the manufacture of arms, munitions, and equipment therefor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is not essentially different from 
the law as it now is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to have the Senator’s opinion 
as to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should not like to undertake an accurate 
definition of the words “ war material.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Those words are used in the statute as it is 
now. Whether they nre broader or narrower than the words 
used by the Senator in his proposed amendment, I would not 
like to say without reflection; but I beg the Senator from Mis- 
souri to remember that this law seems to be necessary in order 
to give the President authority to declare a priority or prefer- 
ence in shipments made by private individuals, not by the 
Government alone. It is that feature in the proposed statute 
which gives rise to all the difficulty that is foreseen by the 
Senator from Missouri. 
` One step further. We have a statute already in force which 
gives to the President in time of war the right— 

To take e and assume control of any system or systems of 
transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the exclu- 
sion as far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the 
transfer or transportation cf troops, war material, and equipment, or 


for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be needful 
or desirable. 


Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Iowa give me the section 
which he has just read? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statute which I have just read is found 
in the “act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 29, 1916, and is on page 29 of the pamphlet copy 
of the law. ` 

Mr. REED. The law was passed only recently? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was passed last year. 

Mr. REED. Yes; it was passed in view of the war which now 
exists. ‘ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. REED. As to the other section which the Senator read 
a few moments ago, which he said had been on the statute books 
for many years, and which he read from the interstate commerce 
act, is the Senator not in error? Is that not an amendment to 
that act which was adopted on the 2d day of August, 1916? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think not. 

Mr. REED. It is so marked in the margin, and I never re- 
member having seen it in the original interstate commerce act. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will not say definitely as to that. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention—I have sent for 
the interstate commerce act—if he will pardon me, to the mar- 
ginal note. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know the latter part of the act was amended 
in 1916, but my recollection is that the preference part of it has 
been the law for a long time. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps the Senator from Iowa is right. I do 
not know. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But that would make no difference one way 
or the other with what I am suggesting, because both provisions 
are now parts of the law. 

The committee was attempting here to give the President au- 
thority to prescribe a preference or priority in shipments other 
than those made by the United States, and, if I may suggest it 
to the Senator from Missouri, the reasons for giving the railway 
companies or the carriers damages for the injury which they 
may suffer by reason of the order of preference or priority does 
not grow out of any tenderness or favor to the railway com- 
panies, but it grows out of a disinclination to allow the railway 
companies to recoup their losses by increased rates to be paid by 
the shippers instead of by the general public. 

If the income of a railway company or a carrier is not suffl- 
cient, it is made adequate by an increase of rates, and the in- 
crease must be borne by those who employ the service of the 
carrier. We believed it to be vastly more equitable that the 
increase which might be made necessary by the interference 
of the Government for purposes of war should be borne, not by 
those who happened thereafter to employ the railway company 
in transportation, but that it should be borne by all the people 
of the United States. It is absolutely necessary that the rail- 
way companies shall continue to be efficient avenues of trans- 
portation. We do not need men more than we need adequate 
facilities for transporting the products of the country from 
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one part of it to another; and if the revenues of the railroads 
are so depleted by the war that the lines can no longer answer 
their functions, we will suffer a disaster ‘only second to the 
disaster which would follow the inadequacy of our troops. Now, 
somebody must pay that money. Who shall pay it? Shall it 
be the shippers of freight, or shall it be the people generally? 

I thought I ought to say this much, because the thought I 
have just expressed at least furnishes the basis for my belief 
that we must maintain in some fashion or other the efficiency 
of our transportation systems, and I believe it is more equitable 
to maintain that efficiency through the allowance of compen- 
sation for such injury as may be suffered than to permit the 
railroad companies to add to their general freight charges to 
make up the deficit in their revenues. 

I shall take occasion, Mr. President, a little later on, I hope, 
to pass through the various parts of this bill in a connected way, 
but I felt it was due to the Senator from Missouri to give him 
at least my view of the justice of the provision now in the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am of course obliged to the 
Senator from Iowa for his remarks, always illuminating, and 
I shall, as I proceed, perhaps have occasion to refer to some of 
the views he has advanced; but now, in order to clear up the 
matter of the legislative status—and of course, with the ques- 
tion raised. while on my feet and depending largely upon recol- 
lection, I may be in error, just as the Senator from Iowa, who 
would not make an error if he sat down to collate the latv, muy 
have been in crror; but as I understand the situation, the 
interstate-commerce act did not contain the language the Sen- 
ator read, which is as follows: 

That in time of war or threatened war preference and precedence 
shall, upon the demand of the President of the United States, be given 
over all other traffic for the transportation of HENI oy and materiais of 
war, and carriers shall adopt every means within their control to 
facilitate and expedite the military traffic. And in time of peace ship- 
ments consigned to agents of the United States for its use shall 
delivered by the carriers as promptly as possible and without regard to 
any embargo that may have been declared, and no such embargo shall 
apply to shipments so consigned. 

That, Mr. President, I am quite confident, was a part of a bill 
passed on the 2d of August, 1916. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be true. I have not examined it. 
I never have had occasion to examine it. I was told in a dis- 
cussion had not many hours ago that the first part of the para- 
graph has been the law for many years, but the Senator from 
Missouri may be right about it. 

Mr. REED. I may be wrong, but I think Iam right. I think 
that it is all new matter. While I have been on my feet one 
of the Senators kindly looked through the interstate-commerce 
act, and that was his view. So now it appears that as early 
as August, 1916, but since the European war has challenged our 
attention to these grave matters, we proceeded to legislate, and 
at that period we had conferred upon the Federal Government 
the right of priority as to troops, material of war, and so forth, 

We again dealt with the question in a bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the year 1917. That bill 
was approved as late as August 29, again the language being: 

The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary of 
War, to take possession and assume control of any 7 or systems of 
transportation or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the ex- 
clusion as far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the 
transfer or transportation of 1 war material, and equipment, or for 
such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be needful or 
desirable. 

Those two clauses give a very wide power. I am glad the 
Senator called attention to them, because they bring sharply 
before us the real purpose of this bill, and we might as well 
discuss the bill with that in view. They also throw a flood of 
light upon the meaning of the words so forcefully discussed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], to wit, the language 
“ public security and defense,” because it is now manifest from 
the remarks of the Senator from Iowa, who is a member of the 
committee, and from the preyious legislation to which he has 
called attention, that the purpose of this bill is to give to the 
President of the United States the power to control all ship- 
ments and all lines of transportation in any way which he may 
regard as necessary for the public security and defense, and 
that the terms “public security and defense” are to be so 
broadened in their meaning as to embrace all those acts which 
may, in the opinion of the President, conduce to the strengthen- 
ing of the country. 

I hope I can arrest the attention of Senators to this situation. 
It stands now practically admitted that the purpose of this 
bill is to confer upon the President the right to give a preference 
to the shipment of any kind of goods over any other kind of 
goods when he thinks that by so doing the public security and 
defense will be furthered, and that the power so to be exer- 
cised is vested in his discretion, and from his discretion once 
exercised there is, of course, no possible appeal. There is no 
tribunal to pass upon that discretion. 
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We understand, from the remarks of the Senator from Iowa 
and from the consideration of this bill in the light of the 
previous legislation which had already conferred upon the 
President or the Secretary of War the right to take possession 
of afl the railroads for military purposes, that it is intended? 
now to confer upon the President the additional right to do 
that which he may think will make for the success of this 
Nation in war. That, of course, necessarily means that if the 
President of the United States should conclude that it was 
desirable to stop traffic in anything, he could do so. In other 
words, it is intended to inaugurate upon this continent and in 
this country the same policy which now obtains in those coun- 
tries where the enemy is thundering at the gates; where every 
resource of the private citizen, where every human being and 
every animal and every piece of property of any kind is re- 
garded in law as already mobilized and under the control of 
a central government. 

To state this matter more concretely, the proposition of this 
bill is to give the President the right to say, if he sees fit to 
do so: “You shall ship all the cars of the United States west 
loaded with coal, and nothing but coal, for fhe next 10 days. 
You shall stop absolutely all other traffic, and haul coal to the 
exclusion of any other Kind of business. I do this because I 
believe it makes for the nafional defense, and it makes for the 
national defense because you must distribute coal over the 
country in order that the country may be strong.” Or it 
would confer the right, if the President saw fit so to use it, to 
say that they should ship nothing but corn for a certain given 
period of time; or it would confer the right to say that cement 
should not be shipped, but that the cars should be employed 
for the purpose of hauling some other kind of goods. In a word, 
Mr. President, it is proposed now to legalize that which has been 
going on for a number of days or weeks or months, and to confer 
that power absolutely upon the Exéeutive. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, would it interrupt 
the Senator if I should ask him a question at this point? 

Mr. REED. Nothing that the Senator might do would inter- 
rupt me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not also true that if the rail- 
roads could show that they were offered a high-class merchan- 
dise at a high-priced haul, and hauled the coal, under the terms 
of this bill they would be paid out of the Government Treasury 
for hauling the coal the difference between ordinary coal haul 
and high-class merchandise? 

Mr. REED. Why, undoubtedly that might result. 

That brings me, since I have been led aside from discussing 
directly the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska— 
and I should have taken my seat long before this if it had not 
been for the digression—to this proposition: It is now de- 
manded that there shall be vested in the President the discre- 
tion to take every railroad In the United States, and every kind 
of goods that are shipped in the United States, and to dispose 
of those railroads and those shipments as he may see fit, because 
within the meaning of the term “the national defense and pub- 
lic security ” is embraced, according to the analysis of the Sèn- 
ator from Towa, the doing of all those things which, in the 
opinion of the President, may strengthen our Nation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I must not be misunderstood. 
Ï agree that a President could do the thing which has just been 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri, and there is no remedy ; 
there is no appeal from his discretion; but a President who 
would do the thing, unless the preference or priority was in 
some way connected with the public defense, ought to be im- 
peached. 

Mr. REED. Then, Mr. President, again we find ourselves 
still more beclouded. I thought I understood the Senator, but 
it appears I did not. Plainly, therefore, we onght to adopt lan- 
guage here that is not susceptible of the construction I have just 
been contending this language was intended to embrace. 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI should be very glad to see the field of dis- 
cretion narrowed if it can be done successfully; but I would 
rather trust the discretion of the President, believing fhat he 
would not abuse it, than to deprive him of a just power that 
might become absolutely necessary in the course of the war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we ean not differ on that ques- 
tion. There is not a Senator in this body who does not want to 
see our Government, our people, win this war; to win it with the 
least possible loss of blood and of treasure and of tears. There 
is not anyone in this Chamber who does not believe that all the 
power that is necessary should be conferred. The sole difference 
between us is, What power is necessary? And upon that pa- 
triotic men, and men who respect or love the President, may 
honestly differ. 

I hold to the view that Congress was obliged to give the Presi- 
dent fhe power to have shipments of munitions or of troops 
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preferred, and I voted for that measure and supported it. I 
likewise supported the measure which gives to the Secretary of 
War the right to take posséssion of the railroads for the purpose 
of moving the troops and munitions of war, and of course that 
means all the vast stores of supplies that the Army needs and 
everything that is essential to the Military Establishment. It 
perhaps is not broad enough to cover the right of the President 
to order a preference of iron or steel that is being sent to a 
factory to be employed by that factory in making munitions or 
building ships or similar uses. The language of the law as it 
now stands is perhaps not broad enough to cover the furnishing 
of the supplies that are about to be employed for sustaining the 
Army and maintaining the Navy, and in that respect I think we 
all agree the law ought to be broadened. Now we come to the 
sharp line of demarcation: Ought we to confer upon any human 
being the right, under existing circumstances, to prefer one class 
of goods or one shipment of goods by one private citizen over 
another class of goods or another shipment of goods by a private 
citizen, neither of them having anything to do with the main- 
tenance of our Army or our Navy or of our defense? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator will be 
glad to have put inte the Rxconu at this point the fact that the 
part of the interstate commerce act which I read relating to 
the power of fhe President fo direct a preference or precedence 
has been a part of the law for many years. As I recall, that 
part of it which relafes to shipments made fo agents of the 
United States, irrespective of any embargo that may have been 
declared, came in in 1916. The other part was enacted in 1906. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for clearing 
up the record finally ow that. The act of 1916, however, which 
gave the right to take over the railroads themselves, of course, 
was even broader than the original act. 

The question that presents itself now is this: Should we give 
to the President, under existing conditions, the right to declare 
an embargo upon one kind of freight for the benefit of another 
kind of freight, or a preference of one class of shipments over 
another class of shipments. when the transactions are purely 
private, and when neither of the shipments has anything to do 
with the matter of militafy supplies or equipment, buf all of 
them may be said in the broadest possible sense to concern the 
general welfare, and in that sense to conserve our military 
strength? 

I think that is the question we have to settle; and I think it 
ought to be entirely possible to find language that will give to the 
President every power he ought to possess, and yet will not con- 
fer the power fo prefer the business of orte concern over that of 
another, or to wreck the fortunes of private individuals when 
the ability to carry on the war is not concerned. 

Mr. President, I know that it has become a sort of fetish 
with the American people and with Congress especially that al! 
you have to do to solve any problem, and solve it right, is simply 
to pass the power and responsibility over to the President of the 
United States. I have heard distinguished Senators say—I 
think upon this floor—that fhe responsibility of this war is on 
the President; that he is Commander in Chief of the Army, 
and that we ought to give him full power because it is his re- 
sponsibility. Mr. President, I utterly repudiate that doctrine. 
Tt is a convenient doctrine for the man who would himself escape 
responsibility. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope that because I am 
supporting this bill the Senator from Missouri will not classify 
me as one of the Senators who believe that we ought to put all 
the responsibility for the conduct of affairs during the war upon 
the President. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was not referring to the Senator 
from Iowa—not at all. I am referring to a sentiment that is 
quite universal, and that I have heard expressed by Senators and 
by Congressmen, to the effect I have just declared; and I do 
not care to repeat the language now. I repudiate the statement. 
I call upon Senators of the United States to do their duty. 

Why, Mr. President, the right to deciare war is not in the 
President but in the Congress. The provisions of the Constitu- 
tion are that Congress shall have the right to declare war and 
to.carry on war. We vote the supplies; we declare the war; we 
say how large the Army shall be; we determine whether it shall 
be volunteers or drafted men; we determine the number of 
eannon and the number of rifles. The conduct of the war, sirs, 
is our responsibility, placed upon us by the Constitution of the 
United States, and we can not escape it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, ff the Senator will pardon 
me, he shonld not overlook the fact that it is also the office of 
Congress to determine the terms of peace: 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. We were sent here by the people to 
perform these duties devolved upon us by the Constitution, and 
we can no more escape that responsibility than the President 
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can escape the responsibilities that are devolved upon him. It 
would be just as proper for the President of the United States 
to declare that he hereby turned over the command of the Army 
to the Congress of the United States as it would be for the Con- 
` gress to turn over to the President the high functions devolved 
upon it by the Constitution of the United States. 

One may stand and talk in this manner and talk to deaf ears; 
but as certainly as there is a God in Israel—and some of us still 
believe there is—the day will come in this country when an ac- 
counting will be had, and the question will be asked, “ Have 
you been faithful servants?” 

There is more involved in this than any question of personal 
regard for the President; there is more involved in this than 
the questions of the present time. That which we do to-day 
will become a precedent for to-morrow ; and every responsibility 
we avoid will be taken as an excuse in the future for the as- 
sumption of power, upon the one hand, and for the escape of 
responsibility, upon the other hand, by another branch of the 
Government. 

The foundations of republics ate not swept aside in an hour. 
The citadel of human liberty has never been destroyed by one 
great tempest that suddenly burst upon it. Always by slow de- 
grees, by almost invisible methods, power is concentrated Tha 
again concentrated. The representatives of the people lose a 
little here and a little there, sometimes because they are pusil- 
lanimous, sometimes because they are swept away by what they 
think is patriotism. But it is only after these sinister and evil 
acts have taken place that there comes the evil day with the man 
on horseback; and never did one of them come yet but he bore 
aloft in his hand the banner on which was inscribed, in flaming 
letters, his devotion to liberty, his love of the people, his desire 
to preserve the State. 

I do not think we have any such menace to-day, and would 
not be so understood; but I appeal to the Senate to do its share, 
not by passing a law passing on responsibility and power, but 
by staying here and dealing with these great questions as they 
arise, and dealing with them as legislative questions. 

But, Mr. President, whoever reads this bill, and reads it in 
the light of public experience, must know that there is no ex- 
pectation that the President of the United States shall person- 
ally exercise these great powers. If that could be done, if the 
President could sit down and pass upon each one of these im- 
portant questions as it arises—while I would regard Congress 
as having abandoned its just duties when it conferred such 
remarkable powers, I would nevertheless feel much better satis- 
fied than I can under existing conditions, for I know Members 
of this body must know that the vast duties now devolving 
upon the executive department—the attempt to mass an army 
of considerably more than a million men, to gather these men 
from their homes, to put them in camps, to train them, to fur- 
nish them with equipment, to provision them, to build vast fleets 
of commerce and mighty argosies of war—will be delegated and 
turned over to individuals; and, if we are to judge by the ex- 
perience of the past, to individuals who are not officers of the 
Government, to individuals who owe no responsibility to this 
Government or to the people of any State, to volunteers who 
have gathered here from the four quarters of our Nation, many 
of whom are undoubtedly men of the highest character and most 
exalted patriotism, but some of whom I believe are here for 
sinister and selfish purposes. 

So, Mr. President, we must view this question from that 
aspect; and that it was the intent of those who drew the bill 
to confer this power so that it could be delegated to others can 
not be doubted by those who candidly read the language of 
section 2, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Do I understand the Senator to contend 
that these oflicials designated by the President to whom he may 
give his directions will not, when designated by him, be officials 
of the United States? 

Mr. REED. I think they could be officials and they could be 
nonofiicials. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not understand it so at all. As soon 
as they are so designated they are officials. The bill expressly 
provides that if they are existing officials they shall receive no 
compensation for their services, but the persons not in the ew- 
ploy of the United States so designated shall receive such com- 
pensation as the President may fix. Just as soon as they ore 
designated and their compensation is fixed they become offi- 
cials of the United States. 
~ Mr. REED. I do not agree that it is so limited, but if that 
were true it would only mean that these powers could be exer- 
cised by unknown individuals to be hereafter selected by the 
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President, and they are given a power that is greater than any 
king or potentate of earth has exercised in a time of peace 


within the memory of man. 
section 2 is: 


That during the continuance of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged the President is authorized— ? 


Now, note the language— 


whenever iu his judgment such action is necessary to the public secur- 
ity and defense, to direct that certain kinds of traffic or rticular 
shipments, as may be determined by him, shall have preference or 
priority in transportation by any common ers by railroad or water, 
under such arrangements, rules, and regulations as he may prescribe. 
He may give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine, an DAY modify change, suspend, or annul them, and for an, 
such purpose he is bereby author to issue orders direct, or thr 
such person or ns as he may designate for the purpose. Officials 
of the United States, when so designated, sball receive no compensa- 
tion for their services rendered hereunder. Persons not in the employ 
of the United States so designated shall receive such compensation as 
the President nay fix. 


Now, Mr. President, let us analyze that language for a mo- 
ment. Whenever in his judgment the President of the United 
States shall consider it necessary for the public security he 
may direct that certain kinds of traffic or particular shipments 
shall have preference under such arrangements, rules, and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe. 

The language that follows is utterly irreconcilable with an 
idea that these men are merely agents to carry out the orders 
of the President. The part that follows clearly is intended to 
give the men the President shall select the right to originate the 


Let us see what the language of 


order. Here it is: 
He may give these directions at and for such times as be may deter- 
mine, and may modify, change, suspend, or annul them, and for any 


such purpose— 

That is for the purpose of giving, modifying, or changing— 
he is hereby authorized to issue orders direct, or through such person 
or persons as he may designate for the purpose. ö 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED, I will yield in just a moment. I can not read 
this language in the light of any other conclusion than that it 
was intended and that the effect of the language is to give the 
President the power to name a man or a number of men and 
say to them, “Establish the rules and regulations that. will 
govern the traffic of the United States,” and that that power is 
conveyed by these words. 

Mr. President, if that was not the intention the language 
would have been entirely different. The language would have 
been, “ The President shall have the power to make these rules 
and regulations and may appoint agents to carry out those regu- 
lations and orders so made”; but here we find not that plain 
and simple language to which 1 have just given utterance, but 
the language is, “ He is hereby authorized to issue orders direct, 
or through such person or persons as he may designate for the 
purpose.” There can be and is, in my judgment, no possible 
question but the intention is to give the President the right to 
appoint a board or a commission or to designate an individual, 
and that individual will have the power to make these rules and 
regulations. He will become the traffic censor of the United 
States. He will be the individual to whom all must look. If he 
be a wise and prudent man he may do little damage. If he be 
of a different character he may do much damage. My own opin- 
ion is that whoever undertakes this gigantic task in this coun- 
try will not only invade the constitutional rights of the people 
of the land, but he will disrupt and disorganize business through- 
out the entire Republic. I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to submit an amendment which I 
intend to propose to the bill. I ask that it may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH `of Georgia. If it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Nevada, I would be glad to move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would prefer to take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I really think we ought to adjourn, 
because the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] will 
bring up the conference report on House bill 291, the espionage 
bill, in the morning. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from North Carolina intends 
to bring that up in the morning? 

Mr. OVERMAN. | I intend to bring it up to-morrow. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In that view I would prefer an adjourn- 
ment. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 7 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 12, 
1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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` Monpay, June II, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey.-Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
Jowing prayer: ; 

Our Father in Heaven, impart unto us wisdom, strength, 
righteousness, sufficient unto the needs of the new week which 
stretches before us, hat we may take up our work in the faith 
that convicts, the hope that inspires, the love that rejoices in 
that good is stronger than evil, right than might, truth than 
error; for Thou dost live and reign. In the spirit of Him who 
taught us the beauty of holiness. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the disposition of the pending river and harbor bill, the 
bill S. 1816, which has been reported and is on the calendar from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, reported 
by substitute, be given a privileged status under the usual con- 
ditions which we have been practicing, subject to other privi- 
leged bills and conference reports. I make this request because 
I fear it will not receive consideration on Calendar Wednesday. 
It is a bill to increase the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Georgia if he will not be kind enough 
to state what the bill covers and why it should have a privi- 
leged status now? ‘There is nothing to prevent its being con- 
sidered on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Not if it is reached on Calendar Wednesday, 
but I see no hope of its being reached soon. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘There is nothing on the calendar to prevent it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Committee on the Judiciary has a large 
bill, and I think it will be called ahead of ours, I will state that 
this is one of the first propositions under the program of pre- 
paredness, The Interstate Commerce Commission has more 
work than members can manage, and they have been crying for 
an increase of membership. The Senate has added some other 
provisions to it, which our committee has not reported to the 
House. We have a substitute bill, which this House has passed 
more than once. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not had time to look into the bill re- 
ported and for the time being I will object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp a resolution by the Federated Trades 
Council of Colorado Springs, urging a prompt and favorable re- 
port by the Judiciary Committee on the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the United States has entered into an international war to 
fight for “democracy” and also for “the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their Own governments,” it is impera- 
tive that we first establish democracy in our own country by giving 

olitical freedom to our women citizens; and 

Whereas women are now being called to aid the Government in the 
prosecution of war in defense of the Nation's interests, and without 
their aid this war could not be conducted: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we. the Federated Trades Council of Colorado Springs, 

Colo., urge a prompt and favorable report by the Judiciary Committee 

of the House of Representatives-on the Susan B. Anthony amendment 

and immediate passage of that amendment as a war measure during 
this session of Congress. 

Resolved also, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Epwin Y. 
Wess, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to the President, to 
Speaker CLARK, to the Vie President, to Senator Jacon H. GALLINGER, 
Senator THOMAS S. MARTIN, Representative CLAUDE KITCHIN, Repre- 
sentative JAMES R. Maxx, and the Colorado delegation, with the request 
to Hon. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, of the House, and Senator Jonx F. 
SHAFROTH that it be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 100, making the 
annual Army appropriation bill immediately available. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House joint reso- 
lution 100, Is there objection? 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

I would like to make a very brief statement. On Saturday 
when this was brought up the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] objected. He is not present to-day. He based his 
objection on the ground which I think the gentleman from Ala- 
bama stated, that this resolution was really to take the place 
of some of the appropriations which are contained in the large 
deficiency bill, and that the need of it is occasioned by the delay 
of that bill. 
; The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] suggested that cail- 
ing attention to this delay would probably accelerate the con- 
sideration of that bill in the Senate, so that this resolution would 
be unnecessary. But I observe that the result he wished did 
not follow, and that, although that deficiency bill which is so 
urgent passed the House last Thursday, and we asked for a 
conference with the Senate, they have not yet even condescended 
to agree to the conference the House asked for. 

Now, I recognize the necessity which the gentleman from 
Alabama suggests. The money is needed at once. That neces- 
sity would be met by the deficiency bill, and it is also a fact 
that there are various other expenditures provided for in that 
bill which perhaps are quite as necessary as those which will 
be supplied if this resolution that the gentleman suggests is 
passed. This resolution applies simply for the appropriations 


for the Army, while that bill contains appropriations both for 


the Army and the Navy. The enormous expenditure for the 
buliding of ships, which perhaps is as necessary as any exigency 
before us, is provided for in that bill and will not be met if 
this resolution which the gentleman suggests is passed. If that 
bill should be passed at once all emergencies would be met. I 
think we ought not to ignore the fact that that big emergency 
bill, the appropriations in which are so necessary for the expe- 


‘dition of our war preparations, was agreed to in conference a 


week ago last Saturday; that on the same day, if I mistake not, 
it passed the Senate, and the gentleman from Alabama knew of 
this exigency then just as well as he does to-day. He had 
this resolution prepared then, but instead of enforcing it then 
or urging the passage of the deficiency bill, he consented that 
the House should adjourn over from Saturday until Wednes- 
day, and practically until Thursday, and that no action should 
be taken on that bill, the importance of which he now feels so 
deeply. I think I ought to call attention to the fact that in- 
stead of passing that bill the House adjourned in order to give 
us the pleasure of social intercourse with the Confederate vet- 
erans in the city on Monday and Tuesday—a very laudable 
object, undoubtedly, but at the same time, if this exigency is so 
great as the gentleman now says, it seems to me that the House, 
instead of adjourning over until Wednesday, should have then 
taken up this measure. I appreciate that the exigency is great. 
I appreciate that the delay is now at the other end of the Capi- 
tol, which we can-not control; and, although I think their action 
is subject to great criticism, and that they ought not to delay 
this great appropriation bill just because of one local item about 
Jamestown, and that they should not sulk in their tents and 
refuse to call up the bill so as to have conferees appointed—I 
say that is subject to criticism, and yet it is not in the power 
of the gentleman from Alabama to control it; and therefore, as 
I recognize the need of this appropriation, I shall not object to 
its present consideration, although I do think in the past week 
that side of the House has been exceedingly negligent and dila- 
tory in not more speedily enforcing the passage of the other bill. 
and that, considering their own laches, they can not with any 
good grace complain of this emergency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that in view of the facts as we all know them to 
exist, that the appropriation of $3,300,000,000 for the Army and 
Navy having passed both Houses, having been agreed to in con- 
ference, the conference report having been rejected by the House 
because of an item inserted by the Senate which never had been 
given any consideration by the House, there ought to be no 
hesitation about preventing the unanimous consent asked for 
in this case. I think if unanimous consent is withheld on this 
joint resolution we will get earlier action on the other more 
important bill. 

If we do grant the consent sought, by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent], it is altogether likely that the other bill will 
be held up for an indefinite period of time, and that there will 
be nothing gained by the consent being granted here, I feel 
constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will reserve 
that for a moment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker it is true that this resolution has 
been pending here for something over 10 days. When I first 
brought it in I intended to bring it up at once, but I went to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and they had every reasonable 
assurance, as they told me at that time, that this matter would 
be taken eare of in a day or two in the conference report upon 
the big Army and Navy urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman any assurance that if 
the House should pass this joint resolution it will have early 
action at the other end of the Capitol? 

Mr. DENT. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I have no right to speak 
respecting the action of the Senate, but I believe that this case 
is such a strong one that it will appeal to everyone, and that the 
Senate will. pass the resolution just as soon as the House sends 
it over there. 

Mr. MONDELL. I agree with the gentleman, but has the 
gentleman any assurance at all? 

Mr. DENT. I have no method of getting any assurance that 
it will pass. Of course, I have not taken a poil of the Senate, 
0 I could only have that assurance by taking a poll of the 

nate, 

Mr. MONDELL, There are ways of finding out, as the gentle- 
man knows, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. In this bill is there not provision for the pay 
of these boys now in the training camps? 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

ee FOSTER. And they are without money and can not 
get it? k 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleague does not 
pretend to say that we are to blame because the bill appro- 
priating $3,300,000,000 is not passed? 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘The gentleman is certainly to blame if he ob- 
jects to the consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to object to it, I will say to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. FOSTER. And every boy throughout the United States 
in the training camps will have to do without money that should 
be paid to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I was making the statement that I 
intended when this resolution was first reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Military Affairs of the House to bring it 
up at once, until I had assurance that in all likelihood the con- 
ference report upon the other bill would be adopted in a day or 
two, and I am sure that assurance was honest and bona fide, 
and that everyone believed it would be, but a hitch has occurred 
in the proceedings of the conferees, a hitch that does not involve 
anything of a military character, that has absolutely nothing to 
do with carrying on the Military Establishment, connected with 
an entirely different department of the Government, a matter 
that I have no interest in ene way or the other and care abso- 
lutely nothing about. But here is the proposition that is pre- 
sented to the House. Contractors have fulfilled their contracts, 
and some of them are on the verge of bankruptcy because they 
expected the Government of the United States would respond 
when they had fulfilled their contracts and that they would get 
their money in order to carry out their obligations. In addition 
to that there are thousands of young men who have been sent 
to training camps in the United States, and we have agreed to 
pay them $100 a month while they are there. Unless this reso- 
lution is adopted then these young men can not get their pay. 
It seems to me that it is not fair to hold up a project connected 
with the Military Establishment in order to force action on the 
part of another body relating to a matter connected with the 
Naval Establishment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has just made a statement 
which, if true, would be very interesting 

Mr. DENT. I have not made any statement that is not true. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I know that the gentleman does 
not mean to. He states that this bill carries compensation for 
the men who are now in training in the military training camps. 

Mr. DENT. I said that unless this bill was passed they could 
not. get their compensation. We have passed a law upon the 
subject, but there is no appropriation to pay them. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the appropriation to pay them is car- 
ried in the bill now pending in conference, 

Mr. DENT. That is true, and it is tied up. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they can not be paid out of this bill if 
we do grant consent. Therefore I object. 


Mr. DENT. ‘They can be paid if this resolution is passed. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois objects, and 
that is the end of it. 
FLAG DAY. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday next, which is Flag Day, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicks] be allowed, immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, to address the House for one hour upon the history of 
the American flag. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday next, Flag Day, after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] 
be permitted to address the House for not to exceed one hour 
upon the history of the American flag. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
could the gentleman reduce the time for which he asks consent? 
He asks for an hour. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; on next Thursday. 22 

Mr. SMALL. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4285, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Commiitee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. Harrison of Mississippi in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we have entered upon a 
course of preparedness which the American people hope will 
enable us to meet successfully the emergency which exists. We 
are now operating 16 training tamps, training men who nre 
to command the forces which are to constitute the Army in 
the not far distant future. We are enlisting men in very large 
numbers, both in the Army and the Navy. We have committed 
the Government already to an expenditure of something tike 
512.000.000.000 in connection with the enterprise upon which 
we have started. We have taxed the American people to the 
limit of their endurance in order to meet the obligations which 
are involved in the war. We have thus far met with patriotic 
response from the young men of this country who have regis- 
tered to the number of about 10.000.000 and who propose to go 
to the battle lines in order to preserve the honor and the in- 
tegrity of the Nation. We have drafted men without means 
and men with means to fight the battles of the country and 
we are drafting the men and the means of men who are unable 
to fight the battles of the country, and it must be realized on 
every hand that the burden to be placed upon the people by 
the war will be felt as no burden has ever been felt in this 
country before. My hope was that we would not-burden the 
Treasury by the imposition of new appropriations except to 
meet the present emergency. As a rule I am not in favor of 
legislation by caucus, but on this occasion I am in hearty ac- 
cord with the Democratic caucus decree to the effect that no 
legislation should be considered at this special session of Con- 
gress except such legislation as has to do with the war. The 
members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors are no more 
or no less patriotic than the members of the other committees 
of the House. They are no more or no less able than the 
membership of the other committees of the House. They are 
more industrious, perhaps, than most of the members of the 
committees of the House, outside the war committees, and they 
are seemingly more enthusiastic to impress their personality 
and their individual preferences upon the membership of the 
House in attempting to force upon the American people legis- 
lation which will take from the Treasury $26,900,000 at a time 
when the Treasury is not only empty but every man in the 
United States has imposed upon his back a load of taxation 
which he is already unable to bear. It can not be truthfully 


said that this bill, or any item in the bill, is an emergency item 
with respect to the war, and I am not willing, as one Member 
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of this House, to enact any legislation at this special session 
that has no bearing whatever upon the war. 

We were called together for the purpose of meeting the emer- 
gency—for the purpose of enabling the President of the United 
States to meet the emergency which is imposed upon him as the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. We were called 
together by the President of the United States that we might be 
enabled to enact laws to give him power which he did not al- 
ready possess. The American people are looking with great 
impatience upon the actions of Congress. They are anxious to 
know whether we are making the preparations that are neces- 
sary to be made to enable this country to meet its responsi- 
bilities successfully. They are looking forward to conservatism 
on the part of the Congress in the expenditure of public 
moneys for all other purposes except the war such as we have 
never exercised before. They are willing and anxious that we 
do everything within our power to enable those charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the war to conduct it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, but they are not willing that we should ex- 
pend money at this time which can just as well go unexpended. 
They are not willing that we should spend money to sink 
artesian wells to furnish water to dry creeks in the name of 
war, They are not willing that we should expend money for 
the removal of hyacinths from creeks upon which there is no 
navigation, and do that in the name of navigation as an emer- 
gency war measure. They are not willing that we should expend 
their money and impose new burdens of taxation upon them 
in order to satisfy the desire of Members of Congress or certain 
sections of the country for appropriations for the improvement 
of creeks upon which not a single dollar of navigation has ex- 
isted or ever will exist. They are not willing that we should 
squander the funds of the Nation to supply the fancy of those 
who believe that this is an emergency war measure. They will 
not be satisfied with any excuse that anyone can make that this 
bill is an essential necessity for the successful conduct of the 
war. They have become prone to believe that everything we do 
recently is an essential necessity for the successful conduct of 
the war, but I submit to gentlemen that there ought to be a limit 
to our belief that the people will not understand when we make 
statements that have no foundation based on fact. It is said 
that the President and the Secretary of War have recommended 
this bill as an emergency war measure. Well, I think if the 
President and the Secretary of War had examined the proposi- 
tioi—and I do not believe they did examine it—they would 
easily conclude that there is not anything in the bill that has 
anything to do with the war or its successful conduct. 

I have examined the bill; I have examined it a good many 
times. I have had more time to examine it than the President 
or the Secretary of War could have, and I fail to see anything 
in the bill that has anything whatever to do with the war, except 
to add to the already overburdened load of taxation on the 
people. If that is a good reason to pass this bill, then we 
ought to pass it. If it is not a good reason to pass the bill, we 
ought to defeat it, for if there ever was a time when Members of 
Congress ought to adhere to the strictest laws of justice and 
economy in the conduct of Government affairs this is the time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What effect does the gentleman 
think this would have on the minds of those who are being urged 
to buy liberty bonds when they learn we have passed this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, we are having more trouble to sell 
liberty bonds than we ought to have, and I am sorry we are 
having so much trouble. How can you wonder when there is no 
disposition manifested by the party in power to exercise any 
proper economy in the expenditure of public money? 

They have entered upon a mad race of extravagant expendi- 
ture of money to an extent never before known in the history 
of America. How can the people have confidence in such man- 
agement? How can you hope to sell the bonds when nobody 
knows how many bonds we are going to be compelled to issue; 
when no one here in power is willing to give any evidence of an 
exercise of judicious expenditure of public money? How can 
you hope to gain the confidence of the American people by such 
practices? Why do you not begin to economize? Why do you 
not begin to show some evidence of interest in the welfare of the 
people? 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. SEARS. Why does not the gentleman vote as he is now 
talking? 


Mr. MADDEN. I do vote like I am now talking, always. 


Mr. SEARS. Maybe I misunderstood the gentleman. You 
voted for appropriations. 


Mr. MADDEN. You do misunderstand me, fo. there never 
has been a time in all my service in the House when you found 
me voting for an extravagant expenditure of public money, 
never. 

Why, you are not only creating places by the thousands a 


your favorites, putting them on the pay roll outside of the civil 


service, adding to the ordinary expenses of the Government 
without limit in order that you may be able to get political 
preferment for your friends, but you are not willing to consider 
in a judicious way the proper expenditures of money for any 
other purpose. I want you to realize and to understand that we 
are going to fight every inch of the way to compel you to do the 
best that we can in the enforcement of an economical, systematic - 
method of conducting the Government. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] And while we are ready, every one of us, and 
no one more willing than I, to expend every dollar needed for 
the successful conduct of the war, I am not willing that a single 
dollar shall be paid out of the Public Treasury that has nothing 
to do with the war through any action of this Congress at this 
special session. 

Mr. BORLAND, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; surely. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman agree that the question 
of car shortage and increase of railway transportation is a 
necessary war measure? 

Mr. MADDEN. Why, I do not admit there is a car shortage. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then the gentleman has been badly advised 
if he does not admit that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I am as well advised as the gentle- 
man from Missouri. I think I know something about the trans- 
portation of commodities, and * think if there is any car shortage 
anywhere it is due to an order recently issued by those in power 
in the advisory committee of the Council of National Defense, 
tied they have prevented the movement of cars by an arbitrary 
order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does he not know they are contemplating 
taking competitive passenger trains off in order to get the engines 
with which to haul freight? If that is true is not the transpor- 
tation by the lakes and rivers and harbors just as important as 
by the railroads? 

Mr. MADDEN. We will admit that the statement of the 
gentleman from Missouri is true for the sake of argument, and 
tæn I will ask him this question: Suppose it is true, how much 
of additional facilities would be granted by the expenditure of 
this $26,000,000 that we are about to appropriate, wher the fact 
is that most of the money goes into creeks upon which there 
never has been a dollar’s worth of transportation and never can 
be? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Will you permit me to answer that? I do 
not think the gentleman seeks to go on record as saying that 
most of this money goes into creeks. Most of it goes into rivers 
and harbors. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 7 

Mr. COX. If the statement of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bortanp] is correct, that there is a car shortage in this 
country, a thing about which I express no opinion, does not the 
gentleman think we would relieve the situation much quicker 
by taking this money and building cars with it? 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be a sensible thing to do; it - 
would be an honest thing to do; it would be the business thing 
to do; and the only thing you could do to make this a war 
measure,- 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have here a document stating Skat the 
railroads are doing to help in the war. I suppose the gentle- 
man got one in the mail this morning. Mr. Howard SMO 
says: 

On May 1 turen abe 5 according to the record, a Wee shortage 
of 150,000 cars. n und numbers, there are 2. 000 cars in the 
United States. Ik. or a Hege better loading by the er ei a little 
better pr by t 8 shipper, a little better movement the rall- 
road, and a little more al work by every man in the railroads. from 
the president down to the water boy, each car was a little better, 


it would not take very long to get that 150,000 cars out of the 
2,500,000 cars. It is about three-quarters of 1 per cent. 


Mr. MADDEN. The fact of the matter is that anybody who 
knows anything about the movement of commodities by rail 
knows that a good deal of time is wasted by the stoppage of 
trains in yards that is not necessary at all; that many of these 
cars go into yards, put there by the engine that takes them 
from their starting point, and then they are allowed to remain 
there for a day or two before they are sent to the consignee. 
And then there is a switch engine sent to the yard and the 
cars are removed to the place of unloading, and then allowed 
to stand a day or two before unloading. It is a question of 
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railroad management, a matter that ought to be easily cor- 
rected. The Interstate Commerce Commission has the power 
to correct that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BoR- 
LAND] spoke of the shortage of cars. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what his opinion is on this proposition: Assuming 
that the Missouri River is utilized from Kansas City to St. 
Louis, that grain is shipped to Kansas City in cars, unloaded 
in boats, and transported to St. Louis, where the grain is again 
loaded upon cars. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
more cars would not be required for that kind of an operation 
than if the cars were sent straight through direct? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. Twice as many cars would be 
required. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not care about the gentleman's opinion 
given as mine. That is not my opinion. 

Mr. MADDEN. But it is I that am making this speech. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

“Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will allow me to add something 
to the remarks that are being made. I will suggest this: If it 
should develop at this time that 40,000 tons of freight is all that 
is shipped in a year on the Missouri River, and that the amount 
of money available under past appropriations for that project is 
$1,692,639, to be applied to the credit of that proposition which 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] enlarged upon a 
day or two ago, does the gentleman from Illinois think that any 
more money at this time should be appropriated to carry on that 
particular project? 

Mr. MADDEN, No. I do not think the Missouri River project 
has any merit. You can not keep a channel on the Missouri 
River. It first moves to one mile’s end and then to another, and 
you can not tell where the channel is. [Laughter.] It is con- 
tinually going from one side to another, and it does not make any 
difference how much money is spent on it; you can not maintain 
a channel at any depth. z 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemān yield right 
there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Justa moment. I know that the gentleman is 
very interesting, and I like to hear his voice, but I want to make 
this speech myself. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman voted as well as he talks, 
he would be a great man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman himself just missed being 
a great man, [Laughter.] In the first place, I think the average 
tonnage moved on the Missouri River for the last three years 
has been only about 26,000 tons a year, and we are expending a 
million dollars a year for the improvement of the channel on the 
Missouri River, and that would be at the rate of $40 a ton for 
every ton of traffic, and it would be better for us to buy the goods 
and feed them to the poor—and we will probably have to do that 
sort of thing if you are going to spend money recklessly as is 
proposed in the river and harbor bill. We are going to have a 
lot of poor people to provide for during the continuation of the 
war, and I advise you men who are so prolific in schemes for 
the expenditure of public money where you do not have any part 
of the taxes to pay to go slow and conserve the Treasury of 
the United States, so that we shall haye something with which 
to feed the poor if the occasion arises. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to see our revenues tied up in 
the interest of the transportation companies, such as those that 
are running only one or two boats on the Missouri River. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will not the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be delighted to, my dear boy. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] or the gentleman from Illinois was 
serious in figuring the tonnage in construction costs. Certainly 
both of them are better economists than to figure the tonnage 
in construction costs. But I want to speak of car shortages. 
There are two railway lines east of the Missouri River, the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, and-if they exchange 
freight with the boat lines at St. Louis they release their own 
ears and keep them on their own lines, so that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has only grasped a very small portion of the 
problem of releasing cars on the part of railroads on their own 
lines. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it not take longer to unload those 
cars and keep them in the yards in St. Louis than to let them 
go clear through to their destination? 
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Mr. MADDEN. I object, Mr. Chairman, to further discussion 
between gentlemen out of my time. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the cars were unloaded at St. Louis they 
would be released and could be kept on their own lines. 

Mr, MADDEN. Is the gentleman from Missouri attempting 
to take up all my time? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee will be in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can start the cars from St. Louis to 
Kansas City and put them through direct before you could load 
and unload them. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is mistaken there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Aside from the initial cost of the improve- 
ment to which the gentleman invites my attention, I want to 
say that the initial cost is a continuous cost. You start to 
make the improvement to-day, and you continue it to-morrow, 
and you continue it on to the end of time, and you do not in- 
crease the tonnage of the river a pound. 

The rivers that are proposed to be improved here are un- 
worthy, in most of the cases, of the expenditure of any money 
out of the Public Treasury in the name of navigation. But 
whether that be true or not, it is true that there is no emergency 
due to the war calling for the passage of this bill. I am in favor 
of the improvement of harbors and their maintenance, and I 
want to see them maintained at the highest standard of effi- 
ciency, and so far as money for that purpose is concerned, I would 
consider it war emergency. I would consider it a commercial 
emergency in days of peace. I would consider that one of the 
meritorious expenditures of public money, because it would facili- 
tate the transportation of the commodities of the country and 
enable them to reach from one section of the country to another, 
but there is no merit in most of the items in this bill. They say 
there are 32 new projects. Four of those projects are said to be 
war measures,” and none of the projects can be brought to a 
successful conclusion for 10 years. Now, in God's name, how can 
you call a matter a “ war emergency“ that will be in course of 
construction for the next 10 years without being able to he used? 

Take the case of the project advocated by the gentleman from 
the city of New York [Mr. Hursert]. I think there is more merit 
in the proposition he presents than in any other proposition in 
the bill—the deepening of the East River to enable the warships 
to enter and depart from the Brooklyn Navy Yard. I think 
there is some merit in that, but that involves the expenditure of 
a large amount of money, and will be carried over a period of 
three years before it can utilized. Now, is the war going to 
last three years or is it going to last 10 years? If it is going 
to last three years or less, then this can not be called a war 
emergency. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT] says 
the improvement that he advocates is necessary because the 
ships that carry the food supplies to the soldiers in the trenches 
in Europe will haye to dock along the river at the point where 
the improvement is to be made; and when I asked him how long 
it would take to build these docks so that ships could land at 
them, he said three years. Now, if we can get no food to our 
soldiers through this means in less than three years, why the 
soldiers will go pretty hungry, do you not think? And it would 
not be considered a very important emergency war measure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. This bill carries nearly $27,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. It carries $26,900,000, to be exact. 

Mr. FESS. How much of that will go to the four or six 
measures that they call war measures? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not tell exactly. Nobody knows. In 
the bill that they reported last year I think they had about 
$38,000,000. This bill proposes to appropriate $26,900,000. Six 
million dollars of the last bill have already been appropriated 
in the sundry civil bill, so that that would make the total 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask a further question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The bill assumes that it will take at least a year 
to expend this money, Suppose it would not take more than a 
day. Suppose we could reach in to-morrow's time what a year 
will reach. How much better off would we be with this money 
expended, as a war measure, than we are now? 

Mr. MADDEN. If all this money could be expended before 
sundown to-day, and all the improvements that are contemplated 
should be completed, it would not add one dollar of facilities to 
the movement in which we are engaged—not a dollar. 

Mr. FESS. Then how did this bill get into the House as a 
war measure? 

Mr. MADDEN. The chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors is a very industrious man. He is very enthusiastic 
over his work. He loyes this work, He has been engaged in it 
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for a long time, and he is a man who tan not bear to sit idle. He 
would not be idle if he could. He insists on working, and in the 
course of his industry he prepared this bill, in consultation with 
a few members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. Of course 
in preparing a bill a man becomes very much enthused, and 
he believes that his handiwork is the work of God. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he believes that nobody will appreciate 
what he has done unless it comes out into the light. 

Mr. FESS. Now, admitting all that, how did it run the 
gauntlet of the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not understand that it did run the 
gauntlet of the Democratic caucus. The Democratic caucus 
went on record, if I understand it, to the effect that nothing but 
war measures should be considered at this special session of 
Congress. But here the industry of the gentleman from North 
Carolina comes in again. I understand he saw the Secretary of 
War, and he pursuaded the Secretary of War that this was a 
war measure, and the Secretary of War certified to it. Then 
he persuaded the Secretary of War to persuade the President 
that it was a war measure, and the President certified to it, 
and here we have it. 

Mr. FESS. May I ask whether the Secretary of War has 
had time to come down to the committee to make a statement 
concerning this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. I only know what one of the members of the 
committee said here on the floor. He said the vote of the com- 
mittee was unanimous, requesting the Secretary of War to ap- 
pear and testify as to the merits of the bill, with respect to the 
war emergency. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me tell my version of this, and then the 
gentleman can tell his. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I just want to make it correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers did not have time to come, so they sent an assistant, who 
came and made the statement, so far as I know. I am only giv- 
ing what a Member stated here on the floor. 

Mr. FESS. It would appear that when the Secretary of War 
is called upon to ask Congress for war appropriations amounting 
to something like $4,200,000,000, if in addition the sum of $27,- 
000,000 is asked for, and the Secretary of War calls this expendi- 
ture a war measure, he ought certainly to come and make the 
statement in person. I know he comes to other committees 
where matters less important are considered, if they are war 
measures. 

Mr. MADDEN. I attribute to the industry of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Suat] the fgct that this bill is on 
the floor. The gentleman from North Carolina is a very indus- 
trious man. j 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a minute. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smart] is painstaking in his researches 
of the details of intricate problems, and in the quiet of his 
studio he learned that the difficulties that confronted him in 
connection with the preparation of this bill involved an emer- 
gency war proposition, and he was able to persuade other people 
that that was the case, and so we have it here. I have a great 
deal of admiration for the gentleman’s ability to present the 
case under such circumstances, and to convince a lot of other- 
wise skeptical people that that is the case. 

Mr. DUPRE. But with all the gentleman’s talent he has 
— unable to convince the gentleman from Illinois. [Laugh- 
ter. 8 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not as unsophisticated and unsuspect- 
ing as some other gentlemen are. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not think it is betraying any confi- 
dence of the committee to say that the letter to which the gen- 
tlemen refers expressed the desire that the committee meet 
either the Secretary of War or the Chief of the Board of Engi- 
neers, The gentleman from Illinois referred only to the Secre- 
tary of War. The communication referred to both those gen- 
tlemen, neither of whom appeared, but Col. Newcomer did ap- 
pear before the committee, and undoubtedly he had more de- 
tailed knowledge of the matter than either of the other gentle- 
men referred to. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I intended to say, but I, of 
course, did not know all the facts in the case. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman understand that the 
committee confined itself to things that were recommended by 
the Secretary of War, and therefore the Secretary of War had 
supervised in the beginning the construction of the bill? 


au MADDEN. I do not quite agree with the gentleman about 
a 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman from Missouri make 
that statement that the Secretary of War has supervised the 
framing of this bill and approved of all the items in it? The 
Poe ee side of the House would like to know it if that is the 

act. 

Mr. BORLAND. I gathered that from the opening statement 
of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. We are entitled to an absolute statement 
as to whether the Secretary of War approved all of the items 
in this bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Only such items as were specifically recom- 
mended, as I understand, are included in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Missouri knows that the 
Secretary of War never supervises the construction of any bill. 
The gentleman from Missouri knows that the Secretary of War 
knows nothing about the items in this bill, and he would say 
so if asked. There is no doubt about that. The Secretary Sf 
War, through the Chief of Engineers, the Board of Engineers, 
and the local engineers, approve of the different projects. 
These engineers consider them, make recommendations, and 
doubtless all the items in the bill have been approved by the 
Chief of Engineers through the Board of Engineers and the 
local engineers. But the mere fact that they have been ap- 
proved does not mean that they are emergency war measures, 
or that it is necessary to expend this large sum of money at 
this time for this purpose. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. i 

Mr. SMALL. I wish to answer the question asked by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] as to the extent the 
Secretary of War approved of this bill and the items in it. I 
have here the letter of the Secretary of War, dated May 9, which 
I will read; 

War DEPARTMENT, 
- Washington, May 9, 1917. 
Hon. Joun H. SMALL, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dran Mgr. EMALL: In response to your oral inquiry and referring 
to the recommendation that I recently submitted for your consideration 
8 the advisability of a river and harbor bill, I have the honor 
to state that the general subject of the character of river and harbor 
legislation that should be undertaken at this time was first 
to the President, and he expressed his approval of the policy t 
posed to him as a proper one to observe. 

This contemplates such work as is required to enable our waterways 
to continue te piay their necessary part in the transportation service 
of the country, and also to serve urgent military needs. It calls for the 
appropriation of sufficient sums to provide for necessary work of mainte- 
nance in channels already improved, for the more urgent work of con- 
tinuing improvement of projects already m, and the adoption of 
such new projects as are considered nec under present conditions 
for military or naval purposes or as a ge of the pregram of national 
defense and preparedness. The bil) that has been a paara along these 
lines by your committee, in conference with the f of Engineers and 
his representatives, has my approval. 

Newton W. BAKER, 


Very truly, yours, z 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of ccurse, as a matter of form, the Secre- 
tary of War has approved of the action of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and his board, and he might do that without reading the 
peper that he signs. They give him these papers regularly, 
place them on his desk, they have the O. K. of the man below 
him, and he assumes that the O. K. of the man below him jus- 
tifies his signature, and he signs them. That is what I do fre- 
quently in my business. I know the man I have under me 
would not present a case to me unless he thought it right, and 
I have confidence in him. The clerk of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, on which committee I had the honor to serve for 
a number of years, would prepare a statement for the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee to sign, which the chair- 
man never read, and he would sign it, knowing that when he 
signed it he would not be disgraced. That happens in every 
great business concern. The Secretary of War is too busy a 
man to go into details of the items contained in this bill. 

I wonder if the Secretary of War knew that there was an 
item in this bill for the removal of water hyacinth from one 
the rivers in the United States. Did he consider when 
signed the statement that the removal of water hyacinth was a 
war emergency? I know very well that Mr, Baker would not do 
anything of that sort. He has too much intelligence, too much 
integrity; he is a man of affairs, a man of honor, in whom I 
have great confidence. I would trust the Secretary of War 


resented 
t I pro- 


anywhere with anything, and I know that he would tell you 
if he was called here now that he did not know that there was 
-such an item in the bill for the removal of water hyacinth, and 
that he did not consider it a war measure. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman will appreciate that the illus- 
tration he gives of the clerk of the Appropriations Committee 
preparing papers for the chairman to sign would apply to this 
case of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is just what I said. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. . 

Mr. FESS. Almost every measure that we have heretofore 
acted upon with reference to the war has originated in the 
department, has it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. With the department or with the President. 

Mr. FESS. Now, what I wish to know is, Has the President 
or the Secretary of War originated a project for river and harbor 
improvement which they consider a war measure and sent it 
down here asking us to pass it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think anybody would make such a 
claim, not even the industrious gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FESS. Then why is this called a war measure? 

Mr. MADDEN. Because the industrious chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors was so situated as to be able 
$ get such a statement from somebody high up to the effect that 

S. 

Mr. FESS. In the gentleman’s opinion, what portion of the 
bill is a war measure? 

a MADDEN. Not a dollar’s worth—not a single dollar’s 
worth, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is the same bill, as appears from the 
hearings in the testimony of Col. Newcomer, that was passed last 
year. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a good deal worse than the bill passed 
last year, because that bill was then itemized, and this is not. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill is grouped, and while there might 
be items under ordinary circumstances that would be considered 
meritorious, yet when grouped with five or six that are not 
meritorious—the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
are given the power to spend money for any item in the group, 
regardless of whether it is the worst or the best. That places 
the Congress of the United States in the attitude of appropriat- 
ing money for indefensible improvements by covering up the 
unmeritorious and saying that the Secretary of War or Chief of 
Engineers will exercise his good judgment as to each of these 
items and will spend the money not for the worst but will spend 
it for the best. š 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I call the attention to the testi- 
mony of Gen. Newcomer, which has already appeared in the 
Recorp in connection with the way the bill was prepared, when 
he said: 

In fact, we were convinced from what took place later that the ad- 
ministration was quite willing to have the bill practically the same as 
ie bill that passed the House and amended by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. 

Is not that absolute evidence of the manner in which the bill 
was prepared, and that it had no connection whatever with war 
emergency? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly; and nobody pretends to say that 
it has any connection with the war or navy bill. 

This bill is the same, except that the virtues in the other bill 
are destroyed by grouping up good items with bad items in this 
bill and not letting anyone know which one the money is to be 
expended for. That makes this odious. Instead of making it 
an emergency war measure, it makes it something that people 
do not dare to look in the face. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I am sure that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would not knowingly make an incorrect statement, but 
the statement which he attributed to Col. Newcomer refers to 
the original attitude of the War Department before a change of 
attitude was brought about through the request of the Secretary 
of War and the President. In other words, the statement that 
the gentleman makes has no reference to the limitations im- 
posed in the drafting of this bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, may I have the time from 
the gentleman from Illinois just to answer the question of the 
chairman? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I dislike very much to differ with the 
chairman of the committee, but the statement of Col. New- 
comer was made on May 1, when the bill was absolutely before 
us, offered to us as the committee print, and the bill which the 
chairman of the committee had introduced in the House. T 
think it very evident that Col. Newcomer was referring to the 
bill we have before us to-day. It could not be any other bill, 
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Mr. SMALL. I shall net take up further time about it, but 
the gentleman, if he will read the hearings further, will find 
that it had no reference to this bill. ` 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, last year they had an item 
of $1,800,000 for the purchase of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal—one of these intracoastal canals that are said to be very 
useful for carrying off the fogs on the coasts. They can not 
be useful for anything else. because they have not sufficient 
water in them. They talk about that as one of the emergency 
war measures, 

They have taken the $1,300,000 out of this bill, but they 
have put in a provision which contemplates the condemna- 
tion of the canal property. Of course, when that goes through 
the courts several years will have elapsed, and it will have 
cost the Government of the United States anywhere from 
eight to twelve millions dollars; but it is a pressing emer- 
gency war measure, we are told. That is what I can not under- 
stand. They, of course, facilitate the sale of the bonds and stock 
that are owned by private individuals that now own the canal, 
and these bonds have but nominal value, while the stock is said 
to have no value. Do you wonder at their anxiety to unload onto 
the Government? 

Provision is made in this bill for the condemnation of this 
rotten, obsolete canal to be owned by the Government of the 
United States, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
words be taken down. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does the gentleman want to defend the 
owners of these stocks and bonds? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

words be taken down. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not reflecting on the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is reflecting on the truth. 
I withdraw my request. 

Mr. MADDEN. I insist on their being taken down. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Take them down. I shall be 
glad to have his words taken down. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I shall have the gentleman's words 
taken down. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no desire to pursue the 
request if the gentleman wants to withdraw the words. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the words taken down because the 
gentleman has gone into the Recorp as making a statement that 
the words stated are not parliamentary, and that they are not 
true, and I insist that I am not reflecting on anybody in this 
House and the gentleman has no right to ask that the words 
be taken down. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does ‘the gentleman yield? 
The gentleman stated the bonds of this company were worthless. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say that now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
true. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Because the bonds are paying 
interest now. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
owns those bonds 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not; and that is a reflec- 
tion unworthy of the gentleman, and he can not get away 

with it, x 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman should understand that he 
can not get on the floor and defend the owners of bonds and 
stocks of this canal at an expenditure of $12,000,000 of the 
money of the American people and call it an emergency war 
measure without my protest. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FREAR. I thought the request was made that the words 
be taken down. . ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the request was 

withdrawn. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object to having the request 
withdrawn. I insist that the words be taken down. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now arise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker resumed the 
chair. : 

Mr.. MAPES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. MAPES. To inake a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Is there any question of order or discretion in 
the Speaker to refuse to have the words taken down if they are 


I ask that the gentleman's 


I ask that the gentleman's 


I say that statement is not 


Is the gentleman interested in anybody who 
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alleged to be unparliamentary and it clearly appears that they 


are parliamentary? * 

The SPEAKER. Why, no; there is no discretion lodged in 
the Speaker. 

Mr. MAPES. I call the attention ef the Speaker to Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, page 139: 

Then the person objecting to them and desiring them is be taken 
down by the Clerk at the table must repeat them. The ker fhan 


may direct the Clerk to take them down in his Oeri it 
thinks them rot disorderly, he delays the direction, 


The SPEAKER. Long since that proposition has become ob- 
solete by the practice of the House. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hanntsox of Mississippi). Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union having under consideration the bill H. R. 4285, the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, in the course of certain re- 
marks by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], they were 
objected to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
and he requested that they be taken down, and the Chair de- 
sires to report to the House the words as taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union reports that pending the debate on the river 
and harbor bill that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
had the floor and was interrupted by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore], und that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania objected to certain words spoken by the gentleman from 
Illinois and asked that they be taken down. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Before the gentleman from Missouri sug- 
gests whatever he has in his mind the Chair will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan IMr. Mapes] that if the Chair ob- 
serves that a Member is speaking out of order, that, of course, 
is in his judgment and he can call him to order himself. The 
Chair has seen that done several times and has done it once 
or twice himself. The practice of the House has how 
long the Chair does not know, but ever since the Chair has 
been here—that whenever a Member says things that another 
Member objects to sufficiently to ask that the words be taken 
down, that immediately the House takes charge of the matter 
and proceeds to straighten it out. 

Mr, MAPES. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a Member who is 
proceeding in order and in a parliamentary way ought not to 
be taken off the floor because some one does not like what he 
is saying. There ought to be some discretion in the Speaker to 
decide in a clear case. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of ‘Virginia. With reference to that, this 
situation arose in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. The gentleman refers to a situation de- 
veloping in the House. There is no discretion in the Chairman. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND. To ask whether it be in order at this time 
to move that the gentleman from Illinois proceed in order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not admit that I was not in order. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not admit—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let us have the words read. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massaehusetts rise? 

Mr, GILLETT. I think the words ought to be reported by the 
Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what is going to be done. 

Mr. GILLETT. It ought to have been done while we were 
in the committee, but I do not care to raise the point. 

The SPEAKER. No; you can not do it in the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Manual says you can. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. 
Mr. Mappsn. Provision is made in the bill for the condemnation of 
this rotten, obsolete canal to be owned by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. I ask that the gentleman's words be 
taken down. 

Mr. Mapper. Why does the gentleman want to defend the owners 
of these stocks and bonds? 

Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania, I ask that the gentleman’s words be 


2. Mappan. That is all right. I am pot reflecting on the gentleman, 
. Moore of Pennsylvania. He is reflecting on the truth. I with- 
xf request, 

. Mappen, I insist on their being taken down. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman. from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] having withdrawn his request, the gentleman from Tili- 
nois [Mr. Mappen] has no right himself to demand that the 
words be taken down. 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe the gentleman had a right 
to withdraw his request, Mr. Speaker, except by unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. He probably had the right to withdraw his 
request if he wanted to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Only by unanimous consent. I said nothing 
that anybody had a right to object to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I objected to what the gentle- 
man said. 

The SPEAKER. The question is what the House is going to 
do about this thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Is it not in order for the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors to move that the House do 
now go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the river and harbor bill? 
ise SPEAKER, The Chair thinks this matter has not pro- 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the request of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] on the table. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman withdrew his request. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not. 

Mr. HOWARD. He has not got the consent of the Chair to 
withdraw it. I move to lay both requests on the table. 

The SPEAKER. In the Committee of the Whole you can not 
withdraw a motion or anything else without the consent of the 
committee, but in the House, if a motion or anything of that 
sort is made, the gentleman has a right to withdraw it clear 
up to the time the vote is taken on it. This occurred in the 
committee. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir; and under those conditions he had 
no right to withdraw his request. Now we are in the House. 
He has not renewed that motion to withdraw his request. The 
question is, as I understand it, whether the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania shall prevail or not. I move now to 
lay on the table the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moorr] that the words of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] be taken down, and that will end it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Merely to make an observation. I take it 
there are two motions that are in order. One is to move to 
allow the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] to explain, 
or, if the House sees fit, to expunge the words from the RECORD. 
If neither of such motions is made and no Member wishes to 
make such motion, then it naturally is in order for the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to move that 
the House go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Wait until the Chair states the case. The 
motion to strike these words out of the Record is in order, and 
the motion to allow the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappven] 
to proceed is in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the language complained of does not transgress 
the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a matter to be passed on by 
the Chair in the situation we are in now. A motion to strike 
out the words would determine the opinion of the House about 


that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it simplify matters, 
we now being in the House, to withdraw the request that the 
words of the gentleman, spoken in committee, be taken down? 

The SPEAKER, It undoubtedly would. ‘ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I maintain that the request 
made by the gentieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] having 
been made in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, he can not withdraw it in the House. And I 
object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. After he gets into the House, he can with- 
draw it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the words of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moone] be stricken from the Record. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. LANGLEY, Would it be in order to move that the House 
ignore the whole proposition? 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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The SPEAKER. No. 
MEEKER] moves that the words of both*the gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. Mappen ] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] in that interrogatery performance be stricken from 
the RECORD. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the motion 
on the table. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, as a substitute for the motion 
of the gentleman from Missouri I move that the gentleman from 
IHinois [Mr. Mappen] be allowed to proceed in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was in order. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may have just a moment, I would like the 
House to grant me unanimous consent for half a minute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
be heard in fayor of the point of order that I made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] in a minute. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Manpen] asks unanimous consent for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want the House to 
understand when it makes the suggestion that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed in order that I admit I was not in order. I 
maintain I was in order, and that I did not say a word in con- 
nection with my speech that was unparliamentary or in viola- 
tion of the rules. And so I do not think that there ought to be 
that reflection cast upon what I said by moving that I be per- 
„mitted to proceed in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, may I have one 
minute by unanimous consent? 

The SP. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to preceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not care that any action 
shall be taken that will reflect upon my position in asking to 
having the words of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
taken down. There is only ohe place on earth where people 
unjustly accused in the House of Representatives can be de- 
fended, ‘and that is here. Gentlemen rise here, taking advan- 
tage of the constitutional privilege, and attack individuals and 
affairs outside of this House. The gentleman from Illinois did 
that, and did it openly and boldly. This is the only place where 
I can challenge him, and I did challenge him on the statement 
he made, and I do it now, and I will continue to do it so long as 
he makes statements about people whom I ought to defend who 
can not answer for themselves. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the practice in 
occurrences of this kind is not perhaps very well defined. I 
did not hear all of the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], but as I understood it, that which was com- 
plained of by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
was read from the desk. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman hear the 
gentleman from Illinois say that the bonds of a certain com- 
pany were worthless? Did he hear the gentleman from Illi- 
nois ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if he owned any of 
such bonds? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I did not. Is that the 
language that was taken down? ‘That is not what was read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.” That part was not read. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That which was read from 
` the desk was not in violation of the rules of this House. 
Whether there was anything said prior to that which was I 
do not know. I did not hear those remarks. 

The reason I am making this point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
is that I think it is just as well to have a precedent to it 
established now. It is perfectly clear to my mind that the re- 
marks read from the desk were not in violation of the rules of 
the House. 

Now, it seems to me that the Chair should pass upon that 
question. Otherwise, if the matter is to be submitted to the 
House on demand, every time some gentleman conceives it to 
be his duty to raise that question, and it is submitted to the 
House, it opens the way for every character of filibustering 
that gentlemen would care to engage in. It is perfectly clear 
that the language read from the desk was not in violation of 
the rules of the House. There was no reflection upon any 
Member of the House. 3 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. | 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wyoming rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the Chair hold that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] had a right to withdraw his 
request to haye the words of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
MADDEN] taken down? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. He had the right to withdraw that? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, in the House. The gentleman has the 
right to withdraw any motion, and his request to take the 
werds down is tantamount to a motion. In the committee he 
had to have unanimous consent to do it, but in the House a 
Member can withdraw a motion or any other proposition or 
amendment clear up to the time it is voted on without asking 
anybody’s consent. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has now asked, in the form of a motion, that his 
demand be withdrawn, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That comes too late. The 
words have already been taken down. That would not get us 
anywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture to direct the Chair’s attention to para- 
graph 4 of Rule XIV, found on page 321 of the Manual I have 
in my hand. It reads this way: 

If any Member, in speaking or otherwise, transgresses the rules of 
the House, the Speaker shall, or any Member may, call him to order. 

Now, I respectfully submit that somewhere there must be the 
power lodged to determine whether a person speaking has trans- 
gressed the rules of the House, and I think the Chair is the 
first authority to pass upon that. Otherwise we could have this 
House in confusion all the time. If there is no power lodged 
in the Chair to pass originally upon a proposition of whether or 
not some one transgresses the rules of the House; if any Mem- 
ber can at any time when another Member is speaking demand 
that his words be taken down in the Committee of the Whole 
and in the House, and thereby precipitate such a discussion as 
we are having now, it opens the way to a filibuster. It seems 
to me it is a very simple proposition for the Speaker to pass 
upon, whether it transgresses the rules of the House, and if 
any man disagrees with the decision, he can appeal from the 
decision to the House and it can be passed upon there. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Sp „I wish to say a 
word or two in support of the contention Advanced by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

It seems to me that it is a very clear proposition, that this 
matter once having reached the House, the determination of 
whether or not the words complained of are in order, or out of 
order, can be made by the Speaker prior to submitting-to the 
House any motion in connection with these words. 

Of course under the rules there was no escape from bringing 
this matter into the House. The rule expressly provides what 
shall be done in Committee of the Whole, and the form of pro- 
cedure to be pursued in a situation of this character. This 
matter having been brought bodily before fhe House, a question 
of-order is presented that should be determined aceording to the 
rules and practices of this body. 

Suppose this colloquy had occurred in the House. The first 
question to arise would have been: Are the words of the gentle- 
man from Illinois in order? I fully agree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee that the words asked to be taken down in the 
Committee of the Whole and just read in our hearing are per- 
fectly parliamentary in their character. 

If they had been uttered in the House, I think the Speaker 
would have promptly ruled that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MapbEN] was in order. The whole matter occurring in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole having been returned to the House for dis- 
position it occurs to me that the Speaker can determine whether 
the words of the gentleman violated any rule of parliamentary 
decorum, It is the function of the Speaker to maintain order and 
pass on all questions of order. So far there has been no ruling 
either adverse or favorable to the gentleman from Fllinois. His 
words have been taken down and reported to this body for ac- 
tion. It is true that the House may deal with this situation by 
appropriate motion, but if the Speaker holds that the words are 
in order, there is no occasion for any action by the House, unless 
an appeal is taken from the Speaker's ruling, and that ruling 
reversed. This question of order occurring in the Committee of 
the Whole is remitted -to this hody for decision upon the 
manifest ground that a question of free speech is presented, and 
a question so vital should not be decided by any authority 
short of that of the House. If it was a question of order in the 
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committee, it has not lost that character by translation to this 
body, and as a question of order, it should be passed on by the 
Speaker, if the question of order is raised. Why not? There is 
nothing in the rules that either by direction or indirection takes 
this case out of the authority of the Speaker. It is true that 
the situation may be dealt with by motion, if no point of order 
is raised, but this is true of many parliamentary situations. The 
one question in issue is whether the gentleman from Illinois was 
in order when he used the words asked to be taken down. These 
words are now before this body. They were sent here to have 
their parliamentary character ascertained. If they were in 
order, then this incident is ended, and we should return to the 
Committee of the Whole in order that the gentleman from Ti- 
nois may proceed with his speech. If in the judgment of the 
presiding officer of this body these words are-in order, then a 
simple holding to that effect will settle this controversy, and 
render unnecessary any motion, or action of the House. I sub- 
mit that it is clearly within the authority of the Speaker to pass 
on the words complained of, and that the purpose of the rule 
providing that these words complained of in the Committee of 
the Whole shall be reported to the House, is that primarily they 
may be passed on by the Speaker, subject to appeal to the House, 
precisely as if they had been uttered in the House, and the 
Speaker had been asked to determine whether they were in 
order, A ruling of the Speaker will in no wise hinder the 
House from dealing with these words, if so disposed, by appro- 
priate motion. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. Ordinarily in 
debate if A complain that the remarks of B are out of order, 
the Chair admonishes B to keep within the limits, and if he 
does not do so the Chair stops him. That is before the motion 
to take down the words is made. The Chair undoubtedly has 
a good deal of discretion about that, I remember very well one 
day, a long time ago, when Speaker Reed was in the chair and 
Mr. Allen of Mississippi was making a speech. In the course 
of his remarks he attacked the Senate, and the Speaker tapped 
his desk with the gavel and suggested to hinr that he was out 
of order. Now, Mr. Allen was a seasoned Member. He seemed 
puzzled. He did not know what he was out of order about. 
He started in again with the very same line of talk, and 
Speaker Reed went through the same performance again, rap- 
ping with his gavel, and told him he was out of order, but did 
not tell him why. Mr. Allen started in the third time, and 
Speaker Reed stopped him and explained to him that he was 
out of order becaus#he was lashing the Senate. 

Time and again a Member objects to remarks that some other 
Member makes, and the Chair in that case passes on whether 
the words are in order or out of order and admonishes the 
Member to proceed in order. But when this motion to take the 
words, down is made, according to my way of thinking, an en- 
tirely different situation arises; and, it being in the Committee 
of the Whole, they could not deal with it in this case, so they 
referred it back to the House, or dumped it back into the House, 
as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sacunpers] has said. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Meeker] made a very proper 
motion to strike out all these words about which this contro- 
versy has arisen, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] made a motion to lay that motion on the table. 
That motion is not debatable, and the question is on the motion 
to lay on the table the motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. There seems to be a difference in the un- 
derstanding of the gentleman from Pennsylvania and other gen- 
tlemen in regard to what the words were. I was not in the 
Hall at the time. If it is in order, I would be glad to have the 
language as taken down by the Official Reporter read for the 
information of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can tell the gentleman what the words 
were that were objected to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the language. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mappa. Provision is made in the bill for the condemnation of 
this rotten, obsolete canal to be owned by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania. I ask that the gentleman's words be 
taken down. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all there was to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read what he has, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mappex. Why does the gentleman want to defend the owners 
of these stocks and ponds? 

Mr. Moone of Pennsylvania. I ask that the gentleman’s words be 
taken down. 


Mr. Mappex. That is all right. I am not reflecting on the gentle- 


man. ji 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. He is reflecting on the truth. I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. MappFn. l insist on their being taken down. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask that that 
part of the debate be read in which the gentleman from Illinois 
asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania if he owned any of 
these stocks and bonds. 

The SPEAKER. That was subsequent to the demand of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to “take down the words.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this part is stricken out, 
the other part should be stricken out too. There is an im- 
plication there that I do not think Members of the House ought 
to let go into the Recorp. I am satisfied to have the whole thing 
stricken from the Recorp, but I do not think it is fair that the 
gentleman from Illinois or any other gentleman should reflect 
upon a colleague in tae manner in which he did when he asked 
that question. 

The SPEAKER. That part of the controversy was not de- 


manded to be taken down. 
That is the part that is ob- 


Mr. MOORR of Pennsylvania. 
jectionable. 

The SPEAKER. Here was the situation: The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] demanded twice that the words 
be taken down. He demanded it once. Then the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] made some other remarks, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania again demanded that the words 
be taken down, and then, just as the Speaker came into the 
Hall, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] asked the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania if he owned any of the bonds. That 
was subsequent to the demand to take the words down. 

Mr. GORDON. That was not asked to be taken down. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This controversy began 


through the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] that the bonds of this company to which he referred 
were worthless. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say that. 

The SPEAKER. This motion to table is not debatable. 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit me for a moment, I do not wish to weary the Chair 
or exhaust the patience of the House, but I feel very strongly 
that the point of order which was made by me was well taken. 
I do not understand the Speaker to have ruled directly on that, 
though by inference I suppose he overruled my point of order. 
I would like to ask the Chair if he has at the desk there 
Volume V of Hinds’ Precedents? I find this reference here in 
the small manual which I have in my hand, referring to section 
5187 of the large volume of Hinds’ Precedents: 

After the Speaker has decided that the words taken down are out of 


order a motion that the Member th pripa to explain is in order 
before the motion that he be permitted to proceed is order. 


Clearly implying that it is up to the Speaker to determine 
whether or not the words complained of are out of order. That 
is the implication from the quotation in the small manual, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, section 5159 goes further than 
the section to which the gentleman from Tennessee has called 
attention. While the point of order which he has raised was 
made in that case in the Committee of the Whole it seems as 
though the same rule would apply in the House. In that case 
the chairman of the committee decided that the words “ objected 
to” were parliamentary and ordered the Member who had the 
floor to proceed. I read from Hinds’ Manual, section 5159: 


On April 10, 1906, the Post Office appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
when Mr. Frank A. Hopkins, of Kentucky, having the floor, was ad- 
dressing the committee. 

Mr. William S. Bennet, of New York, risin 
demanded that the words just uttered by Mr. 

The Chairman said: 

“The reporter informs the Chair that he has not been 3 down 
the remarks of the gentleman from pee for the reason that the 
gentleman from Kentucky informed him that his remarks were in manu- 
script and that there was no need of reporting them. If the gentle- 
man from Kentucky will permit the r to see the manuscript, the 
question caa be determined.” 

The Chairman. from’ suggestion made by Mr. Bennet, stated ihe 
objectionable words. 

e says (referring to the gentleman from New York), “that 30.6 
per cent of the voters of the country in which I live can neither read 
nor write,” which is not true. 

Mr. JoHN S. WILLIaus, of Mississippi, made the point that the lan- 
guage was in order. : 

e Chairman said: 

“The Chair rules that the language is not unparliamentary, and the 

gentleman from Kentucky will proceed.” 


The SPEAKER. That was done in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr..MAPES. Yes; and it may be too late to raise the question 


to a question of order,, 
opkins be taken down, 


now, but I call the attention of the Speaker to the fact that the 
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chairman of the committee has the right te decide that the 
words are or are not parliamentary. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated the very same thing. 
The Chair stated the ordinary rule. that the Chair can pass on 
the question, whether the words used are parliamentary or not, 
but that is not this case. That decision was rendered by the 
Hon. James S. Sherman, who, while he never was Speaker, was 
one of the mest popular presiding officers the House ever had. 
But the case passed on there is not the case here. 

Mr. MAPES. I understand; but it seems to me the Speaker 
would have the same authority that the Chairman of the com- 
mittee had. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble is that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania demanded that the words be taken down; they 
were taken down in committee, and then the committee rose and 
came into the House with this report. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. er— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Assuming that the words are not in fact 
unparliamentary, is it in order to move that they be sti cken out? 
The SPEAKER. Yes; you can move to strike out anything. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Move to strike out parliamentary lan- 
guage? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but of course no one would vote for that 
motion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the situation—the gentleman 
from Missouri is moving to strike out language that is parlia- 
mentary, as the House has decided. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ruled and started to put the 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, which is to lay the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri on the table. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Speaker, that permits the 
Recorp to stand as it Is. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asked if 
that permitted the Recorp to stand as it is. I want to say that 
I refused to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania and he 
made two or three speeches of about five minutes. and I want 
to ask the Speaker if what he said when I refused to yield to 
him will be permitted to stand in the Recorp? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE ef Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it proper for a Member of 
this House, in the presence of those who were here and heard 
the statement, to say to the Speaker that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania inserted three or four speeches of five minutes 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the case to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Manx] out of his own experience. 
At one time I was making a speech that I had carefully pre- 
pared, I think with reference to the value of wooden and iron 
ships. I wound up that speech with a long and rhetorical sen- 
tence which I thought was a fine finish. [Laughter.] Right in 
the middle of the sentence Gov. Steele, of Indiana, without ask- 
ing my permission, injected a remark of his own into the middle 
of the sentence, spoiling the sentence. After I had answered 
him I began the sentence over again, and it went through with- 
out interruption. So when I received the notes of my speech 
I struck out Goy. Steele’s question and my answer, He rose 
the next morning to a question of privilege and wanted to know 
what I did it for. Speaker Reed harnessed me up and inter- 
rogated me, and I told him that there was no sense in the ques- 
tion, that it ruined the last sentence of my speech; and I did 
not propose to stand for it. [Laughter.] Then Mr. Speaker 
Reed kindly told me what the rule was, and I have never for- 
gotten it, and it will answer the gentleman's question. When a 
Member has the floor and somebody wants to interrupt him he 
has the right to do one of two things: He can decline to yield, 
and then if the other Member insists upon injecting remarks into 
his speech he can cut out those remarks without asking any- 
body’s consent. But if he yields to the interruption he has to 


To submit a parliamentary 


put it in as it occurs. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The situation as I 2 
the present one is this: A question of alleged unparliamentary 
procedure occurred in Committee ef the Whole and under our 


Mr. Speaker, I want to pro- 


rule that matter was referred to the Houge for disposition. It 
came into the House and the gentleman from Missouri moved to 
strike out the matter and a motion was then made to lay the 
motion on the table. The motion was carried. Does that settle 
the question whether or not the Member speaking was in order? 

The SPEAKER. That is absolutely settled by the adoption 
of the motion to table. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What does that settle? The 
motion was made to strike out the language. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And that motion is laid on the 
table. That means that the words are not stricken out. Does 
that settle whether the gentleman is in order or out of order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; in the opinion of the House he was 
not out of order when he made those remarks. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If that is the result of the 
motion, that is all right. : 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a, m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask if anything in particular is coming up? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
has given notice that he will call up the conference report upon 
the amendment to the Federal reserve act, and that will take at 
least an hour, if not more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Chair having 
stated an experience of his own, which is upon all fours with 
that of the present case, certain remarks having been injected 
into the speech that were not pleasant to the Speaker, I ask 
now, in view of the inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] as to whether he may strike from the Recorp 
certain things that appear in the Rxconb, whether he has the 
right to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair laid down the rule, and the gen- 
tleman will have to observe the rule. If he yielded to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to make the remarks, he has no 
right to strike them out, it makes no difference what he said; 
but if he did not yield, then he has a perfect right of his own 
motion, without asking anyone's consent, to cut them out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the ruling of the Chair, 
as I understand it, is that the House now has ruled that the 
Recoxrp shall stand as it is and that there shall be no change. 

The SPEAKER. The House ruled practically that so fur as 
these words that were read from the Clerk’s desk are concerned, 
they shall stay in the RECORD., 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that they shall not be 
altered according to the suggestion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
will serve notice now on the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
everything that the gentleman said to which I did not consent 
will be stricken from my speech. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4285, the 
river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the river and harbor appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Harrison of Mississippi in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAp- 
DEN] is recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask my 
friend a question, 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand it was stated here a while 
ago that about $900.,000,000 has been expended altogether in 
river and harbor improvements in the United States. Is it not 
a fact that a great deal of that was expended upon the Great 
Lakes, and that as a consequence thereof the Great Lakes cities 
have become the most populous and the greatest shipping 
centers in the interier of the country? Chicago has become one 
of the greatest of the interior ports of the United States by 
reason of that. 
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= Mr, MADDEN. I ghink I may say for the information of the 
gentleman from Missouri that there has not been over $2,000,- 
000 spent out of the Treasury of the United States in connec- 
tion with the Chicago Harbor all told, although I would not 
undertake to state the exact figures. The improvement of the 
Great Lakes is not confined to Chicago. It covers almost all 
of the interior American cities. 

Mr. BORLAND. It covers such splendid cities as Duluth, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit. 

Mr, MADDEN. I said a while ago that I am in favor of the 
improvement of the harbors of the United States, and if this 
bill were confined to the improvement of the harbors there would 
be no man on the floor of the House more enthusiastically for it 
than I. 

Mr. BORLAND. Have not the Lake harbors had a very fair 
share of improvement in the past? 

Mr, MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They have had less than a share. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman states that he is in favor of 
improving the harbors. Does he mean that he is not in favor of 
improving the rivers? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not in favor of improving any river 
where there is not any justifiable navigation. I am not in 
favor of making appropriations for the improvement of such 
rivers as will cost $40 for every ton of freight carried on the 
river. I am not in favor of making appropriations as war 
emergency measures to remove water hyacinths from rivers upon 
which there is no navigation, I am not in favor of any appro- 
priation at this time for rivers and harbors except such appro- 
priations as may be necessary to maintain the harbors of the 
United States so that navigation may be facilitated. I am op- 
posed to the appropriation provided for in this bill not only be- 
cause it is not a war-emergency measure but also because we 
are already obligated for between ten and twelve billions of 
dollars for the conduct of the war, and the people of the United 
States are already overburdened with taxation, and for the 
further reason that this bill is not and can not be considered 
to be a war-emergency bill, and the still further reason, and 
perhaps a better reason, that there is $32,000,000 now to the 
credit of river and harbor projects in the Treasury of the 
United States already appropriated. That can be expended 
during the coming year, and every project of any consequence, at 
any rate every project of any merit, every project that is justi- 
fied or justifiable will have every improvement in the way of 
maintenance that is necessary to keep the project in proper 
order to facilitate navigation and the movement of the com- 
modities and the product of labor, of the factory and the farm, 
from one section of the country to the other without the ex- 
penditure of an additional dollar beyond that already in the 
Treasury to the credit of these projects. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. How much did the gentleman say had been 
expended on Chicago Harbor? 

Mr. MADDEN. I said I did not know, though I thought 
about $2,000,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, I find there has been appropriated 
$4,485,000 to the harbors. This is $200,000 for completion, which 
means virtually completed. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a breakwater. 

Mr. BORLAND. I find for the Calumet Harbor, $1,640,000; 
Chicago River, $1,801,000; and Calumet River, $1,842,000, mak- 
ing about $8,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but we have got anywhere from eight to 
ten million tons of freight every~year. 

Mr. BORLAND. Chicago gets the benefit of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whereas the Missouri River 

Mr. BORLAND. I am for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The ultimate cost of which will be $20,- 
000,000, can only show 26,000 tons of freight in any given year. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to say I think Chicago is justified in 
the expenditure. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the cost to the Government every year 
will be $1,000,000, or $40 for every ton of freight carried on the 
Missouri River.. We have eight to twelve million tons of freight 
every year on the Chicago Harbor at a cost, from the foundation 
of the Government according to the gentleman’s own figures, of 
$4,000,000, and this tells the House what the difference in the 
merit of the Missouri River proposition and the Chicago Harbor 
proposition is. .I yield up the balance of my time. 

Mr. BORLAND. When these improvements were begun in 
Chicago, Chicago was less than one-third the size of Kansas 
ity now. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields two minutes, 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman from Ohio will yield to me for 
just a few minutes. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
has spoken for an hour on the river and harbor bill. When I 
had the honor of addressing the House on Friday I made the 
challenge to gentlemen to show that any provisions of this bill 
for the new projects were not meritorious, were not emergencies 
in the interest of commerce, or were not necessary in the national 
defense. The gentleman in an hour’s time made a great many 
general statements, but he only referred specifically to the 
Chesapeake and Delaware waterway and the Missouri River, 
and perhaps to the Mississippi River. But certainly his discus- 
sion of these specific projects was not serious or did not include 
any statements of facts involving their demerits which would 
bring conviction to the House or show that they were unmeri- 
torious. The gentleman did indulge in some innuendoes and 
indefinite statements. He said people were not willing to ap- 
propriate money to sink artesian wells, to remove hyacinths, and 
clear out worthless creeks, or help Members of Congress. I 
think the majority of the committee desire a candid and frank 
discussion of the items of this bill with full opportunity to anyone 
to show their demerits, and I suggest that general statements of 
that kind are not convincing. But, Mr. Chairman, the remarks 
of the gentleman, and the remarks of some other gentlemen who 
haye opposed this bill, bring this point to my mind. I have not 
any desire nor would I impugn the motives or the veracity of 
the gentleman from Illinois, and I do not do it. After all, the 
opinions of any Member in this House, the impression which he 
makes upon the House by his advocacy or opposition of any 
proposition, must depend upon his own personality and the con- 
fidence of the House in his fairness and in his sense of right in 
advocating or opposing a proposition. That is the criterion by 
which the House will judge the gentleman from Illinois and 
others who are opposing this river and harbor bill and those who 
are advocating it, and it will contribute nothing to the discus- 
sion to indulge in any expression which affects the character or 
good faith of gentlemen here upon either side. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me right there? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman wish to have the com- 
mittee understand that I intended to reflect on the character 
of any Member of the House in my speech? 

Mr. SMALL. No; I did not intend to say so. 
indulge in any such expression. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought maybe what the gentleman snid 
intended to convey that impression. 

Mr. SMALL. No; I did not. I have before me a resolution 
which was introduced, as I recall, by the gentleman from Jlli- 
nois [Mr. FULLER] and referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and which embraces resolutions passed by the Chamber 
rene of East St. Louis, III. The resolutions are as 

‘ollows: 


Whereas commerce of this country has 8 to such an extent that 
the railroads are unable to take care of all the traffic offered them, 
with no prospects of relief: and 

Whereas there are many navigable rivers in the United States on which 
transportation of a large volume could be developed and, as a matter 
of fact, is being developed, three ig are lines of transportation 
having been established out of East St. Louis within the past year: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of East St. Louis, III., ur; 

Congress at the extra session to be held in the near future to make ade- 

quate 8 for rivers and harbors, in order that river channels 

— 5 be kept Spin and that the development of river transportation, 

which is absolutely necessary, may be encouraged ; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed 

n 


I did not 


1 to each of the 
Representatives from Illinois and the two Senators from Illinois. 

‘Upon their merit I submit these resolutions as an answer to 
the argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. < 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
very much and we do not know and can not know very much 
about the particulars of a bill like this. I know and you know 
and the country knows that we want no money spent; it is 
more than money. We want no energy of this country at the 
present time devoted to anything except what is absolutely 
necessary for the carrying on of a war for our preservation. I 
think this House desires to say this. The details of this bill 
are in 20 or 30 pages; the appropriation is in the first nine Jines, 
making immediate appropriation to the President and the Sec- 
retary of War of certain moneys for certain public works, and 
after those nine lines I give notice now that I propose to move 
this amendment: : 


insert the following provision: “Provided, That during the continu- 
ance of the present war no money shall be so expended except for neces- 
sary repair and preseryation of erg paus works or for construc- 
tion and completion of. public works o mediate military necessity, 
to be determined by the ident,” 
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And I shall ask every patriot to vote for that limitation upon 
this bill. 

We are in war. The measures to be taken are to be deter- 
mined by the Commander in Chief. It is not a question so 
much of money. Even $26,000,000 is little compared to the cost 
of this war. We want men. There are men in factories, skilled 
mechanics, carrying on work for locks and dams, and other 
works on the rivers and harbors. We want them for the war. 
There are men on board ships acquainted with our coasts and 
used to storms. We want them. There are dredging machines, 
and we may want to turn those dredging boats into boats that 
will lay and take up mines. We want them. But most of all, 
we want the officers of the United States Army, of the Engineer 
Corps, to be at their own work—the business of contriving and 
plauning forts and defenses and arranging for sieges, and doing 
work in the field, We want them. We have too few officers. 
There are in the Engineer Corps a little over 300 officers author- 
ized. The enlargement of the Army has made it impossible to get 
enough of the best West Point graduates, and there are only 
252 officers now, according to the list of the Engineers. One 
brigadier general, 17 colonels, 22 lieutenant colonels, 55 majors, 
78 captains, 74 first lieutenants, 5 second Heutenants. Every 
one of them is needed for war, and more yet. There can not 
be too many to lay out trenches and siege lines if men are to 
go into war in France. We should not divert to digging chan- 
nels. In addition, every officer of the reserve should go back into 
the active Engineering Corps. They are the cream of the gradu- 
ate officers of West Point. They are needed now in the camps. 
They say we can not have larger camps because of the lack of 
officers te instruct the men; and we can not detail more officers 
from the Regular Ariny without hurting that Army. 

Mr. Chairman and my friends, let us remember that it is 
brains and education that are needed in carrying on war, and 
in training our peopie for a task such as we have never had 
before. 
to ordinary river and harbor work.. The way to secure this 
is to leave it to the sole responsibility of the Commander in 
Chief that no money shall be spent during the war under this 
bill except for the necessary repair and preservation of existing 
public works and in the completion of such works as are of im- 
mediate military necessity, to be determined by the President. 

That motion for this amendment will come up with the first 
clause of that bill, and I ask you to be present and vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. + 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and correct my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and correct his remarks, Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are facing 
a vastly different condition of affairs in the Mississippi Valley 
than you have been led to believe exists there now by the gentle- 
men who have opposed this bill. One of the great factors in 
the carrying on.of this or any war is transportation, and any 
man who knows anything at all about the transportation situa- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley country, and especially west of 
the river, knows that for more than a year our manufacturers 
and merchants and farmers throughout that country have been 
suffering almost irreparable losses because they could not get 
transportation facilities. And now, just at the moment when, 
for the first time in the history of this Nation, the railroads 
haye acknowledged that they must have the assistance of the 
rivers, gentlemen come onto the floor of this House to defeat 
the measure which will provide that assistance. 

Mr. Daniel S. Willard, the president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, who is now chairman of the advisory commission 
of the Council of National Defense, is a railroad man that we 
might say, putting it mildly, has never before favored river 
transportation. But the moment Mr. Willard was put into a 
place of responsibility where he had to look at the question of 
transportation from the standpoint of a national necessity 
rather than from the standpoint of the interests of his own 
railroad, he comes to the men of the Mississippi River and 
asks them to call a conference, and offers to those men every 
„assistance that he, with other railroad men, can give, in de- 
veloping this river traffic to meet the present emergency. 

Gentlemen who are speaking on the floor of this House in 
opposition to this bill are evidently not in touch with the last 
six weeks’ history of the transportation project now under 
way on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, else they would 
not be here opposing the bill. And certainly when this crisis 
is now on, when the railroads shipping from the center of the 


Let us insist that no part of our energies be diverted |. 


continent have admitted their breakdown long ago, and when in 
these very days the Government has provided its own boats and 
barges for the carrying of coal to St. Paul to be delivered 
throughout the Northwest, after the railroad companies have 
announced that they can not be depended on to deliver that coal 
for this winter’s use, when the barges are now being loaded 
and started up the river to deliver that coal, men should not 
come on the floor of this House and try to discredit this bill 
by talking about water hyacinths and artesian wells simply 
because they do not know what is going on in this country. 
[Applause.] It speaks very little for their up-to-dateness, to say, 
the least. When we are facing the problem of transportation 
for the foundries of the Mississippi Valley country 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Not now. I will not yield to anybody. 

When we are facing the problem now in our Mississippi Valley 
foundries, when this Government has asked those men in the 
iron industry to turn out materials for their warships, they re- 
ply to the Government, “If you will give us water transporta- 
tion from St. Paul whereby we can bring the iron from the 
Mesaba Range we can do it,” and the Government says it will. 
I do not know what a man could consider as an emergency 
measure greater than that. When the Government calls on men 
in the mid-Mississippi territory to use their lumber for the 
building of freight cars, and the men on the lower Mississippi 
in the lumber companies of the South say that their millS must 
close down unless they can get up-river transportation on 
barges, if that is not an emergency situation, what is? I will 
ask the opponents of this measure to show where they expect 
to lay one single new mile of trackage on which to carry the 
ears if they were constructed, and how they expect to relieve 
this congestion if they do not do the ordinarily sensible thing 
of going to the river for all the transportation that it can 
possibly carry? 

Now, what has occurred? On the 6th and 7th of May, in re- 
sponse to a call that was sent out, 300 delegates, representing 
85 cities, met in the city of St. Louis to take up the problem 
as to what could be done toward relieving the freight conges- 
tion existing in the yalley and how the rivers of this Nation 
might be utilized. 

The Secretary of War was represented there by Gen. William 
M. Black, Chief of Engineers. There grew out of that confer- 
ence a specific request that went from the Secretary of War 
himself that these men along the river should put into the sery- 
ice every kind of barge and steamboat and craft, old and new, 
in order to relieve the congestion. After that conference was 
held a body of men came on to Washington and held a-+confer- 
ence here about two weeks ago in which the representatives 
of the railroads and the representatives of river transporta- 
tion for the first time ever in the transportation history of the 
United States went into a conference. The railroad men ad- 
mitted that they were down and out and on the flat of their 
backs and helpless. When men come on the floor of this House 
now, probably never having heard of those things, and still 
discuss water hyacinths and artesian wells in the South they 
know nothing about what is going on. 

Growing out of the conference here three weeks ago a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of representatives of a number 
of Mississippi River cities and regions. These men have been 
in conference during the last week with the railroad transpor- 
tation committee in the Council of National Defense. ‘The com- 
mittee consists of the following men: Mr. James E. Smith, of 
St. Louis, one of the best posted river transportation men in 
America ; Mr. Walter S. Dickey, of Kansas City, who has loyally 
contributed out of his fortune for the development of it, and I 
would rather have the word of Walter S. Dickey, who is will- 
ing to put his money into a barge line from Kansas City to St. 
Louis, than the word of gentlemen who neyer rode the river; 
Mr. George E. Bartol, president of the Philadelphia Bourse; 
Mr. M. J. Saunders, of New Orleans; Mr. Joy Morton, of Chi- 
cago; and Gen. William M. Black, Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army. 

During the past week this body of men have been here working 
with Mr. Willard’s committee; Mr. Willard’s committee lav- 
ing confessed at last, after we men who have stood for river 
transportation have said that the railronds are fighting this 
thing—these men at last, not from the standpoint of railroad 
men but from the standpoint of transportation men taking in the 
whole problem of transporting the Nation’s products—have come 
in and laid their cards on the top of the table, saying, “ We liave 
got to have relief from the river or we are swamped.” 

Why, God bless you, if we put every dollar of the $26,000,000 
on the Mississippi River alone it would be a good investment 
now. The ridiculous statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mappen] to the effect that if this money were spent over- 
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night it would not add a dollar to the value of the waterways 
is too childish to warrant a reply. 

A great deal has been said here as to why the rivers have not 
been used, why the companies have not used the transportation 
facilities thus offered. I would like to have somebody explain 
what would be the freight carriage of the Union Pacific Railroad 
if every third mile of it were out. Everybody knows that one 
sand bar in a river causes a depreciation in traffic. 

Talk about not making this appropriation. Stop this river 
improvement now and you actually throw away every dollar you 
have put into it heretofore. We had just as well call a spade 
a spade. The gentlemen who are opposing this measure now 
have never yet answered that one question that has been put 
to them so frequently, as to what would be the effect on the 
freight if all the sand bars were taken away. ‘They do not 
dare. They might fool some of the unsophisticated, but the 
ridicule of the transportation by river, holding it up to the 
country and saying that so many million dollars has brought so 
many thousand pounds of freight, may go for children, but it 
does not go with practical men. This thing has come to be re- 
garded in some quarters as a sort of “ pork fest.” But we have 
got to do one of two things. We have got now, as never before, 
to develop our waterway transportation or abandon it forever. 
There has never been a time when the shortsightedness of this 
Nation as to how it should bave treated its rivers a half century 
ago is so patent as now. Oh, it is easy to come in here and 
abuse the antipreparedness man and the pacifist and to say 
that because he opposed our building of ships and opposed this 
or that project three or four years ago we are now unprepared, 
But, gentlemen, we are learning a lesson at this moment of the 
congestion of freight transportation in this country which points 
back to 50 years of neglect such as no other nation has ever 
neglected its waterways. i 

Now, what is going on? Right at this moment the question is 
asked, as I said a moment ago, What are the cities doing to use 
water transportation facilities? If there is anything in God’s 
world that would discourage the investment of money in river 
transportation tines, the annual gab fest that is held here against 
it certainly would drive money out of the business. Every 12 
months business men are going to have to depend upon another 
attack upon a legitimate enterprise. I do not think the average 
sound-headed investor would want to bet upon Congress’s good 
judgment that far, There is nothing that is holding back such 
investment in large sums more than this everlasting nonsensical 
claim that you can not make the Mississippi River and the 
Missouri River fit to carry boats. 

Now, what has occurred? New Orleans has completed the 
most magnificent dock front of any city in this country, possibly. 
The building of the Panama Canal and the promise of business 
and the expectation of trade legitimately coming down from the 
Mississippi and her tributaries have made New Orleans the 
Chicago of the South, and it has resulted in the renovation and 
the rebuilding of that whole section of country. 

Coming on up to Memphis. Before Memphis could really im- 
prove her river front as she should it was necessary for her to 
obtain by act of the legislature the right to condemn the property. 
That bas been obtained. and Memphis is now preparing for 
municipal river front, dock equipment, and terminal facilities 
second to none in the world. 

Come on up to St. Louis. In the belief that Congress in its 
deep-waterway talk in the past meant what it said, and that we 
were not going to be compelled every 12 months to go up against 
the old opposition of useless and senseless talk about hyacinth 
and artesian wells, and that Congress was getting down to busi- 
ness on the question of deep waterways, within the last three 
morths we have taken over 10 miles of the St. Louis river front. 
with a double-track railway all the way down. We are planning 
to extend that double-track down to terminals which will con- 
nect with the belt line, encircting the entire city. A $285,000 
loading and unloading equipment is now under construction, and 
$1,250,000 is to be spent in new units, when for the past 40 or 
50 years men to get to the river have had to go by dray up and 
down. This wasa part of our last municipal campaign. 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask if this belt-line railroad which con- 
nects the water terminal with the railroads that serve the city 
of St. Louis is owned by the city of St. Louis? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; the belt-line railway is owned by the 
city of St. Lonis. 

Mr. SMALL. And what is the proportion of completion of 
the municipal water-front terminal? 

Mr. MEEKER. I can not tell exactly, but the first unit is 
probably three-fourths finished. 

Mr. SMALL, ‘That is near enough. 


Mr. MEEKER. We know what Kansas City has done. Her 
docks are completed, an honest, fair, and square deal in antici- 
pation that this Government is going to do its part, and forever 
silencing this continual clamor about hyacinth and wells. 

We go on up the river the other way, and we find that Keokuk 
is already at work constructing her facilities. Davenport has 
her work completed. St. Paul and Minneapolis have theirs 
under construction. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that when 
you consider that in this hour you are trying to discourage the 
development of the enterprises along the Mississippi, you are 
striking the deadliest blow at the transportation facilities of the 
Mississippi Valley that you ever struck in your lives. [Ap- 
plause.] You can not come in here and in the name of economy 
or anything else undertake to belittle waterways extending over 
1,600 miles, by talking about some little corner place. There 
may be a few hyacinths in this bill. I do not know. There are 
very few bills that do not have a few hyacinths in them some- 
where along the line; but I am talking to you about a different 
enterprise than hyacinths, and we the people of the Mississippi 
Valley serve notice on you right here and now that you are 
going to fix the Mississippi and the Missouri, and we do not 
intend to let the lake and the coast cities run us out of the 
game. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Connery of Kansas). 
the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. MEEKER. I want 10 minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield 10 minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. MEEKER. Now let us see. Here is the Department of 
Agriculture, daily receiving complaints that the farmers 
throughout the country can not be accommodated in the ship- 
ping of their products to market. Every department of this 
Government which touches the commercial life of the Nation is 
feeling all the time a stronger and ever stronger protest against 
the shortage of cars and the eongestion of freight. Not one man 
who has spoken against this bill has offered a single line of 
sensible suggestion as to how to reduce this difficulty in the 
Mississippi Valley. Men say they did not know that freight con- 
gestion was going on. I had a constituent in my office last Sat- 
urday who ordered goods out of New York City last November, 
and who paid for them months ago, but who has not yet seen 
them in St. Louis. When automobile firms are shipping auto- 
mobiles from Detroit to San Franciseo by express, everybody 
except some gentlemen on the floor of this House knows that 
there is a freight congestion. Suppose you build your 100,000 
cars, where will you get your railroad tracks over which to 
run them? Your trackage is going down every day. The rail- 
roads are burdened and have been burdened into receiverships, 
more hundreds of miles than were ever heard of before in the 
history of this country, and you hear no announcement of any 
new railway building. Now, we come to this question: I want 
to say to the men of the Northwest States, up through the 
Dakotas and that part of the country, that if you do not know 
it, it is simply because you have not been keeping in close touch 
with conditions in your own communities. The railroads are 
practically serving notice that the only way to get fuel to the 
Northwest for this winter is by barge up the Mississippi River 
and from there out. This is not child's play that we are dis- 
cussing here. This is not for the moment only. This is a 
problem that is going to touch and affect the fireside and the 
home of every man who lives in that great northwest stretch 
of territory from here to the Canadian line. Talk about an in- 
vestment of $100.000,000! Gentlemen, I believe that before 
we are through with this river problem, some day, and probably 
through this experience that we are now undergoing, the peopie 
of this country are going to rise up and do what every other 
civilized nation on earth has done, make of its rivers the great 
arteries of transportation. [Applause.] That is our problem 
here; and for a man to say that the United States Government 
can not manage the Missouri River, or that this Government has 
not engineering power or money enough to manage the Mis- 
sissippi River, is to acknowledge defeat at the hands of mother 
nature. I have a greater faith in my people than that. 

The men of New York are awake to the situation in the 
Mississippi Valley, for just as we are ready now, and are form- 
ing the organizations of two companies, one of $2,000,000 
capital to carry freight from St. Louis to New Orleans, and 
another of a million and a half dollars capital to carry freight 
from St. Louis to St. Paul and Minneapolis, the New York 
gentlemen having discovered that the very necessity of the 
situation would call out that capital, eame in and suggested 
very kindly that they would like to provide the funds. Busi- 
ness men can see that if Congressmen can not. The New York 
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bankers are ready to get in on that barge subscription, but the 
business men of the Mississippi Valley intend that we shall 
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keep that business out there rather than place it in the hands 
of gentlemen down East. : 
Now, gentlemen of the committee, you hear some little pica- 


yune opposition here and there to this bill. You wili hear 
men in the next two or three hours giving you some more hya- 
einth talk, but I want to put you squarely against this practical 
question. If it is 46,000 tons or if it is 12,000,000 tons of trans- 
portation that can be carried on that river, every pound of that 
freight that is carried relieves the congestion of the railways, 
and it means just that much assistance in relieving our trans- 
portation congestion throughout the United States. 

Furthermore, let us remember this when we are taking up 
the problem of transportation in the Mississippi Valley, we 
must consider the North and the South and the East and the 
West. We know that since the Civil War days the great lines 
of interest of the people have run toward the West. Until 
of late we all advertised western real estate, farm lands, and 
timber, and everything of that sort, and our continent has 
been cut across by transcontinental lines. But, gentlemen, the 
movement of industry to-morrow will be north and south in 
this country rather than east and west. There is a new South 
that is yet to be built up, and any man who has traveled in the 
South—and it has been my great privilege in the last 25 years 
to be there much of the time—any man who has cast his eye 
on the South knows that her great farming communities, her 
mines, her forests, all that she has yet undeveloped will make 
her some day the garden spot of the world. [Applause.] And 
the man who gets in line now with the movement for carrying 
freight up and down the great river rather than crosswise, 
us we have always been doing, will only be in line with the 

- prophet who has a vision of the greater and larger day. I 
thank you. [Applause.] 
MIAMI. 

Mr. Chairman, in further extending my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to the effect the defeat of this 
bill will have on the city of Miami, Fla. The citizens there are 
1 ow in the process of spending $575,000 in constructing a channel 
across the bay, a turning basin, and terminals. The railroads 
have spent about $300,000 in addition for the equipment of 
terminals. Thus far the Government has appropriated $240,000, 
and in this bill is asking for $160,000 additional for the comple- 
tion of the Government's part of the agreement. Unless the 
$160,000 is appropriated that which has already been done will 
be practically a total loss, Who shall say that even in the stress 
of war we should not complete that work and thereby keep faith 
with Miami? Surely, where the loca! people are ready to put up 
two dollars for every one which the Government puts into a 
project, we should not fail them when it is our turn to pay the 
Just bitis which will complete and save all that has been done thus 
far. 

And so, if we had the time to enumerate; we would discover 
that from the Gulf to the very upper reaches of our north and 
south rivers the citizens are turning as they have never done 
before to the rehabilitation of river terminal facilities, 

WATER-RATE ADVANTAGES, 

As to the advantages of water transportation facilities, I de- 
sire to call your attention to the following facts: 

Of the 15 States that stand at the head of the list for value 
of manufactures, census of 1910, the first, second, fourth, sixth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and fifteenth have ocean ports. 

The third, fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and thirteenth touch 
the Great Lakes. 

The tenth and fourteenth touch navigable rivers. 

Note that the first and second have both Lake and ocean ports, 
while the third, fifth, ninth, and thirteenth touch both the Lakes 
and navigable rivers. 


1. New York. 9. Indiana. 

2. Pennsylvania. 10. Missouri. 
3. Illinois ` 11. California. 
4. Massachusetts, 12. Connecticut. 
5. Ohio. 13. Minnesota. 
6. New Jersey. 14. Kansas. 

7. Michigan. 15. Maryland. 
8. Wisconsin. 


Of the 21 cities that had manufactures to the value of $100,- 
000,000 or over, only one, Indianapolis, is not on navigable 
water, 


1. New York. 12. Cincinnati. 

2. Chicago. 13. Baltimore. 

3. Philadelphia, 14. Minneapolis. 

4. St. Louis. 15. Kansas City, Kans. (Kansas 
5. Cleveland, City. Mo., No. 42). 
6. Detroit. 16. San Francisco. 

7. Pittsburgh, 17. Jersey City. 

S. Boston. 18. Indianapol 

9. Buffalo. 19. vidence, 

10. Milwaukee, 20. Rochester. 

11. Newark. 21. Louisville, 


Of 28 cities having a population of 200,000 or over, Denver 
and Indianapolis are the only two not on navigable water. 

Of 19 cities having 250,000 or over, none not on navigable 
waterways. 

Of 50 cities having 100,000 or more in 1910, all but 12 are 
on navigable water. 

The why of the foregoing is very plainly set out in an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr, P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of the 
St. Louis Business Men’s League, before the Commercial Club 
of St. Louis, January 18, 1912. I ask you to note in particular - 
what Mr. Coyle says in regard to the rate from New York to 
Kansas City, and the rate from New York to St. Paul: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: The first competitive freight rates 
of importance were those made by the New York Central Railroad be- 
tween New York and Buffalo in competition with the Erie Canal. That 
those rates affected the rates on traffic at other 77 7 in the State is 
shown by the fact that in 1879 Mr. George R. Blanchard, than whom 
the countky has never produced a greater fic expert, then vice presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad, was called before an investigating committee 
of the New York Legislature and gave the first testimony of which we 
have any record. attempting to justify the maintenance of lower rates 
to terminal than to intermediate points, Apparently this was the first 
attempt on the part of the Government, State or National, to regulate 
the long and sbort haul features of rates. Mr. Blanchard justified to 
some extent the maintenance of the low rates between New York and 
Buffalo, without regard to his rates to intermediate points, on the 
2 of canal competition through its effect on the rates of the New 

ork Central Railroad. It 83 from the record of that investiga- 
tion and the subsequent adju ent of the rates throughout the State, 
that the legislature and the railroads recognized that the intermediate 
territory should be protected by a more intimate relation between the 
through and the local rates, as the intermediate rates were reduced, 
Thus were the through rates established between New York and Buffalo 
on a basis of water rates, and the water rates reflected in the local 
rates throughout the State. 

In the early days of these trunk lines the bulk of their westbound 
traffic was delivered to the Lake boats at Buffalo and Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Gradually, as the railroads were built into Chicago from the East, this 
freight was diverted to the rail lines west of Buffalo. In order to secure 
this thaffic, however. the railroads were obliged to meet the Lake com- 

tition, and thus were the rail rates established between Buffalo and 

icage, and the through rates fixed between New York and Chicago. 


CONSTRUCTION OF OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION RATE FABRIC. 


Now, keeping these facts clearly in mind, and taking into account the 
construction of the great fabric of rates in the official classification ter- 
ritory, as I shall briefly explain, and which I consider the nearest ap- 
prenco to a scientific structure of rates ever made in this country, [ 

lieve I shall be able to show you that this structure of rates, covering 
1 ot the territory between the eg River and the 
Atlantic Ocean north of the Ohio and the Potomac Rivers to the Cana- 
dian border, has not only for its foundation the water rates between 
New York and Ckicago, but that those rates are reflected in all the rates 
throughout that vast territory. 

In 1876, after furious rate wars between the Baltimore & Ohio, on 
the one hand, and the railroads working through the northern gate- 
ways, such as Buffalo, etc., on the other, all fighting for supremacy in 
the West and the Northwest, an ingenious rate clerk named McGraham, 
in the office of the Pennsylvania Railroad, evolved a scheme of rate 
making which was generally adopted about 1880, and is in effect still in 
the territory I have described. In brief, that scheme is this: The 
New York-Chicago rate constitutes a basis upon which all other rates 
are made in percentages according to their relative distances from New 
York. Thus, assuming Chicago to be nine hundred and odd miles from 
New York a point or group of points 600 miles inland takes about 66 per 
cent of the Chicago rate, whatever that may be, and a point or gon 
of points one thousand and odd miles from New York, say, St. uis 
end points within this group, takes 117 per cent of the Chicago rate. 
It must be clear, therefore, that whatever factors are taken into account 
in making the New York-Chicago rate must be reflected in all other 
rates in the territory described. 


FINDING OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION SUPPORTING THIS 
THEORY, 


I would not, however, have you accept my assumption alone that the 
water rate is a potent factor in making that unit rate, for I believe I 
am fully supported by a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as I shall show. The rate from New York to St. Paul 
is but 40 cents higher than the Chicago rate. The rate from New 
York to Kansas City is 80 cents higher than the Chicago rate. The 
distance from New York to St. Paul is 1,322 miles. The distance from 
New York to Kansas City is 1,335 miles, or but 13 miles or 1 per cent 
greater than to St. Paul, while the rate, as you will note, is 40 cents 
more, or 38 per cent greater than to St. Paul. Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
and Omaha recently complained to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of this discrimination, and prayed for the same rates as to St. 
Paul. The commission declined to consider their complaint on the 

ound of unreasonable discrimination, holding that the rates from 
New York to St. Paul are under the influence of water rates, although 
St. Paul is 160 miles inland from Duluth and the rate is practically on 
the mileage scale above the New York-Chicago unit. 

EFVECT OF WATER COMPETITION ON ‘WICHITA RATES. 

Just in passing, and with St. Paul in mind, fancy the conditions which 
might prevail at Wichita and other interior towns in Kansas, 8 
the same distance inland from Kansas City that St. Paul is from 
Duluth, if the waterways between NewYork and Kansas City were fully 
developed and ample modern facilities afloat. Look at the map! 
RESULT OF WATER COMPETITION IN BUILDING UP THE COMMERCE OF 

OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY. 

Attribute it to whatever cause you may, that section of country east 
of the Mississippi described as official classification territory has more 
miles of railroad, more miles of double track, a greater density of traffic 
square mil more capital 
and more wealth per capita 
than any other traffic subdivision in this country. I sa, 


ou may 
e prosperous condition, Y which has 
y within the past 60 


years, to whatever cause 
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tition is 


you will, gos can not get away from the fact that water com * 


reflected to a greater or less degree in every rail rate in tha 
and has been a potent factor in contributing to this result. 


WATER COMPETITION POTENTIAL AND ACTUAL, 


Water competition is ‘potential or ‘actual, Just to the degree that 
facilities and methods of handling the traffic are kept apace with the 
facilities and methods employed by the railroads. The competition of 
the Erie l, because of a lack of such facilities, may be sald to-day 
‘to be merely potential, while that of the Great Lakes is actual, because 
harbors are amply developed and protected and modern facilities and 
methods are employed in conducting transportation. 


CONDITIONS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


What are the conditions on the arroi p52 In the reach between 
St. Louis and St. Paul the competition may considered actual to some 
degree from the fact that we have regular through service, although the 
facilities and methods are antiquated. Between St. Louis and New 
Orleans for the past 15 or 20 years it has been merely potential, because, 
while the right of way is there, we do not use it. 

To illustrate the point I wish to make; To-day the ralt rate from 
St. Louis to St. Paul is 63 cents. The rail rate from St. Louis to New 
Orleans is 90 cents. Something like 20 years ago they were the same 
e points—75 cents. Since then, you will observe, St. Paul has been 

uced and New Orleans has been advanced. ` 


I desire to quote further from the address of Mr. Coyle, 
wherein he quotes from an address of Mr. J. S. Powell, presi- 
deut of ‘the Southwestern Shippers’ Association, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission March 18, 1910, and to fol- 
low the quotation from Mr. Powell with the additional observa- 
tions of Mr. Coyle: 


“The southwestern country has been prosperous, but that is due en- 
tirely to the fact incident to a good ‘country. There probably is no 
richer country or one blessed with more abundant natural resources 
than the 3 embraced in the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, ‘The Influx of emigrants und the rapid ad- 
wances in realty values, the extraordinary amounts of money which 
have been brought into this country to develop it, have tended to mark 
an era of great prosperity. And these people have all prospered in 
spite of the fact that they were laboring under very grave natural dis- 
advantages. ‘This is true of all countries. * © But this south- 
western country is now rs e this condition: They feel that the 
natural development of the country is rapidly attaining its end; that 
very soon we will be confronted with a proposition that we have ar- 
rived at a maximum condition of development. with the necessity of 
proceeding on a much more careful and conservative basis for the 
operation of our business than has heretofore been necessary to do. 

“We would not expect any concessions in our favor if we were inland 
beyond other points nearer seaboard territory, but we discover in our 
investigations that we are n to deep-water points to our south 
that have not been fully utilized. The Government has spent ‘millions 
of dollars in developing these ports, evidently ‘with the desire that we 
should utilize them. ‘So in Oklahoma City lust winter there came to- 

ther representatives from 10 or 12 different cities, These cities were 

ollowing and carrying out the desires of the communities in which 
their representatives lived, and they organized this association for ‘the 
‘purpose of endeavoring to seek some ess through the Gulf of Mexico 
gateways.” 
PHYSICAL CONDITION Of GALVESTON HARBOR. 


Now, let us see what the conditions are at the E Gulf of 
Mexico port affecting the Southwest, as suggested by Mr. Powell. From 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce we learn that “ the natural condi- 
tions at Galveston a little over 10 years — * by the obstruction to navi- 
gation were presented by two bars immediately outside of the harbor, 
Over oy outer one of these bars there was approximately 12 feet of 
water, And over the inner one approximately feet of water at mean 
low tide. At that point the majority of the freight had to be light- 
ered—the ocean‘going boats anchoring outside of the harbor and the 
freight being transferred to lighters and being hauled to the docks 
within the city limits. The development for deep water at Galveston 


began a little over 10 years ago and has involved an expenditure by 
the Federal Government of something like $11,000,000. At the present 
time, according to the last report of the United States engineer, the 


maximum depth in that channel is 83 feet and minimum 314 feet. The 
depth immediately in front of the wharves on Galveston Island is ap- 
proximately 30 to 31 feet. 

“ Over at Texas City, on the mainland ‘side, are the terminal facilities 
of the Texas City Terminal Co. the present time they consist of 
one completed pier, but they are now progressing on two additional 
piers, All of these facilities are available for ocean-going boats.“ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COAST SERVICE BY TEXAS STEAMSHIP CO, 


Recognizing this situation, In 1908 the Texas Steamship Co., operat- 
ing one bout between New York and Texas City, practically Galveston 
Harbor, established an open rate of 25 cents per hundred against the 
normal rate of 85 cents, New York to Galveston, on practically all 
commodities except on coarse iron and steel articles, which were car- 
ried at from’ to 12 cents per hundred. Early in 1909 the Mallory ‘and 
Morgan Lines met these rates, thus reducing the through rates from 
New York to Texas common points, which means practically ‘two-thirds 
of the State of Texas, from $1.72 first class to approximately $1.20, as 
against our rate of $1.47 from St. Louis. 

While there has ‘been a slight ‘advance In the coastwise rates, the 
conditions in general are not materially changed. 


REDUCTION OF RATES BY “WATER COMPETITION, 


While water competition inevitably reduces rail rates, it must not be 
assumed that the chief ‘ob. of the establishment of modern boat 
service on the Mississippi! River to New Orleans and Galveston is to 
‘reduce rates. New York reaches the Southwest by way of Galveston 
with at least six sailings a week, making the run port to port in 
six days, and this is the result: 


TONNAOD MOVED BY COAST SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GALVESTON, 


A recent report of the ‘movement of vessels in ‘the ‘coastwise ‘trade 
Tor one year shows total arrivals at ‘Galveston vin the Mallory Line, 
100 ships; via the Morgan Line, 173 ships; via the Texas Steamship 


Co., 33 Prior to the establishment of the Texas City Steamship 
Co. the Mallory Line operated regularly two ships a week and the 
M n Line operated regulariy three ships a week. During the year 
1910 this statement shows no increase in the Mallory ships over their 
regular schedule, but they have put on steamers which are considerably 
larger than the ones they had previously been using, so that their ton- 
nage is considerably ter. 

ecording to an estimate made by the Chamber of Commerce of Gal- 
veston, there was an increase in that business, due to the rates which 
had been established because of the Texas City competition, of approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons for the year 1910. The inbound car; consist 
largely of manufactured products, such as canned goods, of dry goods 
manufactured on the Atlantic coast, boots and shoes, hats, machinery, 
and iron articles manufactured in the Pittsburgh district. 


CONGESTION OF RAIL TRAFFIC, 


Another boom in business such as we had a few years ago would, in 
at ‘estimation, ye —— congest rallroad ‘traffic in short order, and the 
cities lacking efficient water transportation service would suffer most in 
such an emergency. 

The last report of the American Railway Association, embracing prac- 
agp lets of the railroads of the country, shows the ‘total number of 
idle ght curs as 88.640. Now, that sounds big, but when we con- 
sider that the tota: number of cars owned by members of that associa- 
tion on November 1, 1911, was 2,341,000, and that about 7 per cent of 
this surplus of idle cars consists of cripples, it will be found that the 
available surplus amounts to only abou: 34 per cent of the total equip- 
ment, or practically an average of about one car for every station, ble 
and little, in the United States. Furthermore, it is a fact that there 
are railroads otherwise amply equip which have not sufficient motive 
| ey to handle their present tra And during the past year Mr, 

ley, president of the Southern Railroad, in an address delivered in 
this city, showed clearly the necessity for double tracks in the South, 
Again, the freight cars of this country are not pooled, but each railroad 
may at its option call in its surplus from foreign lines and restrict the 
use to their own rails, so that the circulation of freight cars may be 
said to resemble the currency of the country 

The railroad m: r. scenting a boom in business, calls in his cars 
and holds them to protect his business, just ns the banker, scenting a 
panic, calls in his Surplus te protect his interests, thus limiting fhe 
supply when general circulation is most needed, Hence, how eas'ly this 
surplus of empty cars may be turned to a general shortage and the 
movement of traffic by rai! restricted upon the. first symptoms of a 

eneral revival of business. Therefore, when we consider also that New 

ork forwards by water an equivalent of two train loads of merchan- 
dise per day through Galveston and an average of one train load a day 
to the Pacific coast across the Isthmus of Panama and the Peninsula 
ot Mexico, how important it is that we should be prepared to meet this 
possibly restricted rail service and the competition of New York with 
ample modern water service, and not wait until such a congestion of 
trallic as prevailed in 1907 is again upon us. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER SERVICE NOT ANTAGONISTIC ro 
RAILROADS, 


I do not share the belief of those who hold that the railroads are 
antagonistic to the development of the Mississippi River traffic. The 
progressive railroad management to-day recognizes the importance of 
the economic development of all the resources of the territory through 
which it operates, and weicomes ‘any facilities which tend to cheapen 
‘production ‘to the end that the railroad —* increase its revenue by 
the transportation of a greater amount of the finished products and 

articipate in the general prosperity incident to such development. 

odern ‘boat service on the Mississippi is a means to that end. De- 
prive Buffalo, Cleveland. or Pittsburgh of water transportation in the 
movement of their raw materials, and consider the cost to the railroads 
by the shrinkage of their revenue due to the contraction of the out- 
put of finished products which would inevitably follow such a condition. 


POSSIBILITIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 


And where are the possibilities for development greater than in the 
Mississippi Valley, with its vast mines of raw material, its extensive 
and diversified forest products, and a soll and climate prosective of 
a from the hardy cereals of the North to the delicate tropicai 
fruits of the South. 

No river in the world flows through a coun so prolific in diversified 
commodities for the use and comfort of mankind as the Mississippi ; 
and the commerce of this valley should be as extensive and as prosper- 
ous as that of the territory which I described in the beginning, and I 
believe will be when ‘this river is amply improved and ‘utilized as are 
the water courses of the North. 

Supporting the centra! thought which T baye endeavored to follow, 
that water rates affect rail rates, and that rail traffic is intensified 
thereby, and that it is therefore equally as important to the railroads 
as to the shippers that all water courses be developed and utilized to the 
fullest extent, I am pleased to find that a gentleman eminently qualified 
to forecast traffic conditions has expressed similar views. 

Mr. F. B. Bush, president of the Missouri Parific, Iron Mountain, 
and the Denver & Rio Grande, in an interview published in the Republic, 
this city, on the ninth instant, regarding the effect of the opening ot 
the Panama Canal upon the ‘railway situation, said: * While by lower 
transportation rates than now prevail, the canal may be instrumental 
in reducing the volume of through business now carried by the railroads 
to and from the Pacific coast, I think it likely that the effect of these 
lower canal rates will act as au impetus in building up the trade of the 
Pacific coast and the intertor country for long distances east thereof. 
The canal will also tend to increase trade between the United States 
and the Orient, and the west coast of Central and South America. 
These, in my opinion, will in time imon the trafic of the ratiroads 
operating within a thousand miles of the Pacific and Atlantic coasts to 
a greater degree than will be the loss sustained by the operation of the 
canal.” 

PACIFIC COAST AND ‘SOUTH AMERICAN TRAFFIC. 

We have no water service to the Pacific coast. Fof a short time, up 
to two months ago, we had it. The California & Atlantic Steamship 
Co. furnished the only ‘service from New Orleans, but withdrew its 
boats, and 1 understand will not restore the service until assured of 
better patronage. That veg eaa d still operates boats between New 
York and the Pacific coast by way of the Panama Railroad. The 
American-Hawallan ‘Steamship Co. furnishes the Atlantic Coast States 

Rallvoad -across 


with similar service via the Tehuantepec & National 
the peninsula of Mexico. 


1917. 
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As a coffee-roasting center St. Louis is second only to New cea and 
in tbs distribution of roasted and green coffee it stands first in 
country. 

The total imports of coffee for the year 1910 through New “oo and 
New Orleans were 5,781,907 bags. Total Imports from Brazil through 
New York and New Orleans were practically 4,500,000. ba of which 
St. Louis received through the port of New leans ‘about 400,000 bags. 
Reduced to tons, this shows that there is distributed through the port 
of New Orleans for consumption in N pi Valley and . — 
West about 130,000 tons of coffee. Of this St. s consumes and 
distributes about 30,000 tons of Brazilian coffees alone. 
this coffee to New Orleans for the Mississippi 
to go to New York for reloading, and our manu- 
facturers and jobbers if they would develop their trade in Brazil or 
the Argentine Republic must do so thro the port of New York. 
The development of trade in the countries on the west coast of 3 5 
America is of equal importance to this market. Are we to sit idly by 
and contribute nothing to the development of traffic which will Justify 
the operation o* regular steamship service from New Orleans to Sou 
America and the cific coast, 
New York and Europe? 


INVESTMENT IN PANAMA CANAL ENTERPRISE. 


It is officially estimated that-the Panama Canal will cost $375,- 
000,000. This means that, based on the present population o this 
country, each individual would contribute on an average about e 


The vessels bringin g 
Valley are now obliges 


or shall we surrender that trade to 


or each head of a family about $22.50. St. Louis will therefore have 
an interest in oe oe of why oer $2,800,000. Shall we 
use that right of way, in which we have this interest, for the upbuild- 
ing of the commerce of this city or leave it to our competitors? 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS. 


I introduce at this point just a few illustrations to show 
whether eyen potential river transportation facilities affect rail- 
road rates. 

For ready reference and as 2 matter of information I direct 
attention to the following statement, which is a table of com- 
parative freight rates between St. Louis and points haying 
water competition and inland points to which water competi- 
tion does not become a controlling factor. 

To illustrate, the first-class rate from St. Louis to St. Paul, 
Minn., is 63 cents, all rail. The first-class rate by water from 
St. Louis to St. Paul is 50 cents, being an insured rate, and the 
first-class rate from St. Louis to Oklahoma City, Okla., is $1.30, 
the distance from St. Louis to Oklahoma City being 30 miles 
shorter than the rail distance from St. Louis to St. Paul. Not- 
withstanding the shorter distance to Oklahoma City the first- 


Freight rates showing comparative basis between points having water competition and inland points which do not obtain the benefit oj water rates. 


class rail rate is more than twice as great as the first-class all- 
rail rate from St. Louis to St. Paul, and the fifth-elass rate is 
three times as great to Oklahoma City as the rate from St. 
Louis to St. Paul. 

As a matter of information and in explanation of the class 
rate adjustment, I wish to state that first class ordinarily in- 
cludes articles of considerable value, such as dry goods. boots 
and shoes, hats and caps, clothing, drugs, and so forth. The 

second tlass usually includes hardware, spices, agricultural im- 
plements of certain description. The third-class rate includes 
wire cloth, baking powder, dried fruit, roofing paper. The 
fourth-class rate includes iron castings, and iron and steel arti- 
cles in general, soap, canned goods, and so forth. The fifth- 
class rate, under the western classification, does not include any 
articles in less than carload quantities, applying only on carload 
shipments. There are some commodities rated lower than fifth 
class, but the larger percentage of the carload ratings are at 
fifth class, and therefore only the rate for that class is shown. 

The rate on flour from New Orleans to Amite, La., a distance 
of 68 miles, is 34 cents per barrel; the rate on flour from New 
Orleans to Memphis, Tenn., a distance of 396 miles, is 25 cents 
per barrel. Needless to say Amite is not on a waterway. 

The following is a memorandum showing rates for the first 
six classes from St. Louis to New Orleans and rates from Phila- 
delphin. New York, and Boston to New Orleans by rail, rail- 
and-water, and all-water routes. The rail-and-water rates apply 
through South Atlantic ports. There is a difference in the rates 
applicable from Boston by water, some of the class rates apply- 
ing only on certain commodities. This statement also shows the 
first five class rates from St. Louis to Galveston and the rail 
rate, as well as water rate, from New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston to Galveston. The class rates are shown instead of rates 
on specific commodities or articles, because the class rates are 
generally accepted as the basis aud they more clearly show the 
relationship existing as between competing communities to a 
given point. 
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4 Standard rates from Boston. 


2 Certain commodities excluded. 


Following the observations I have just made I wish to vee 
a letter from Mr. P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of th 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, to Mr. James E. Smith, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association. 


Sr. Louis CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
St. Louis, June 2. 19. 
Mr. James E. SMITH. 
President Mi 5 Waterways Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mn. Smirn: Referrk to conversation this morning, I am in- 


closing copy of a 2 talk 1 made to the Commercial Club in 1912 
which, as I su may possibly give you an idea of the general 
situation with r to water transportation as affecting St. Louis 


Valley. 


— 


were before the Rivers and Harbors 
the the “14 feet through the 


You will recall that when we 
Committee of Co: „ during volley 
campaign, that Mr. Burton asked us the pertinent question, “ Why 
do you not use the water you have?” Since that time I have been 
delying into the subject with a view to being able to intelligently 
answer this question. o 

I first found that the boats in use were antiquated and the methods 
employed in securing and handling freight were equally so; or, in other 
words, that the boat lines were ng to meet up-to-date rail compe- 
tition with these antiquated boats and methods. Since then we have 
succeeded in getting, in one instance, modern foods and two or are 

g an 
handling e pe iraffic, the result of which is that our tonnage has 
been incr This increase, however, has 

in the movement of higher merchandise than in the 

raw material commodities, due to the fact that the improved facilities 

offered are for the handling of higher class merchandise. To illus- 
trate, the Inland Navigation Co., operating between St. Louis and New 

Orleans a steel hull, self-propelling rg with all the modern im- 

rovements, capable of ca g 1,600 tons, giving to the shippers 
nsured bills of lading and insured rates at 80 per cent of the railwa 
rate: the Streckfus Steamboat Co., operating five boats, carrying bot 
freight and passengers, between St. uis and St. Paul and interme- 
diate points, have established five uptown stations in St. Louis from 
which shipments are delivered to the boat, and from which the boat 
rate, which is also or — cent of the rail rate will apply. Thus the 
movement of merchandise by water has been stimulated in the last 

three years. 

What we are particularly in need of, however, is transportation facili- 
ttes for the movement of coal, ore, lumber, ctc., for which just at 
the premas time, the carriers are unable to furnish equipment, and 
which under normal conditions the carriers would be more than glad, 
I am sure, to be relieved of. I feel sure of this from the fact that 
when 1 was actively engaged in the traffic affairs of the carriers, it 
was the general policy to handle these basic commodities on a very 
low margin, and sometimes without any marginal profit, in order to 
stimulate the output of the finished product on which the carriers 
might get higher and more profitable rates. is 

rtance of this river service as a rate regulator is illustrated 


The im 
in these facts. Twenty-five years ago the first-class rate, St. Louis to 
St. Paul and St. Louis to New Orleans, was 75 cents. We have had 


continuous boat service between St. Louis and St. Paul within that 
time. With the — of the 5 5 three years we have had no regu- 
lar service between St. Louis and New Orleans. ‘To-day the first-class 
rate St. Louls to St. Paul is 63 cents, the first-class rate St. Louls to 
New Orleans is 90 cents, and all other rates on the same relative basis. 

In view of the fact that New York and the other Atlantic port 
cities can reach Texas by a combination of water-and-rail rates through 
the port of Galveston much lower than our all-rail rates to the same 
points, and the further fact that the combination of water-and-rail 
rates through Galveston are not under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission while our all-rail rates are, New York and the 
other eastern cities are putting into Texas and the Southwest substan- 
tially twenty-five hundred or three thousand tons of merchandise daily 
through the rt of Galveston. Obviously, therefore, to protect the 
commerce of this city we must have water transportation to Galveston, 
so that we may take advantage of the low State rates of Texas in 
order to meet this competition of eastern cities. 

With the completion of our municipal dock we will be in splendid 
position to interchange traffic between boat-and-rail lines, and in that 
manner enable the industries on private tracks in St. Louis to take ad- 
vantage of water transportation facilities. We have of all classes 

ranau 900 such industries, approximately 500 of these would use 
Thess facilities to a greater or less extent, In any event, I am well 
satisfied that with modern, up-to-date facilities, with frequently salings 
say not less than once a week between St. Louis and New Orleans, a 
3 could be developed of from fifteen hundred to two thousand tons 
weekly. 

From the conversation we had this morning with Mr. Kavanaugh, 
and what I am sure 7 know of the present conditions, we may be 
safe in assuming that there will be ample tonnage for a barge line 
between St. Louis and St. Paul. 

In conclusion let me refer 1 65 to page 12 of the 3838 containing 
my talk to the Commercial Club, in Which I attempted to outline the 
general aspect of water transportation. My view then, of course, was 
along strictly commercial lines, but as I view it to-day, in the light of 
the present crisis. I am forced to the conclusion that the development 
of transportat‘on facilities on the Mississipp! River is a national ques- 
tion. Obviously the Panama Canal was constructed as a transportation 
facility for the development of commerce of the entire Nation, which 
commerce to-day must be utilized in support of the Government in the 
conduct of war. Its immediate effect vas the freer interchange of 
traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific, but we are overlooking sot 
only our oppor 9 for the development of commerce in the Mississippi! 
Valley, but one of the essential elements ‘of national support, when we 
fail to develop transportation facilities on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, so that we may have freer intercourse between the produc- 
ing points in this most prolific valley In the world, and the consuming 
districts on our coasts from Maine to Alaska. 

It is not beyond the possibilities of war that our Navy might seek 
shelter on the re yore gg or that New Orleans might become an im- 
portant base point or be besieged, In any such emergency the trend 
of traffic would be changed from East to West to North and South, 
immediately overtaxing the capacities of the railroads. A well-equipped 
barge line on the Mississippi River in such circumstances Would be an 
element of national strength of inestimable value. 

Yours, very truly, 


z W. Corie 


P. 
À Tramo Commissioner, 

As an evidence of the change of attitude on the part of men 
who have in the past been either ignoring or opposing our river 
transportation projects, I insert here a telegram from Mr. F. C. 
Schwedtman, of the National City Bank, New York, to Mr, 
Clarence Howard, president of the Commonwealth Steel Co., of 
St. Louis. I insert also the telegraphic reply of the Common- 
wealth Steel Co. and the letter which this telegram elicited from 
the traffic commissioner of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce: 


New York, June 1, 1917. 
CLARENCE H. HOWARD. i y 


dent Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis: - 

The subject of water transportation to aid national shipping facilities 
is at present under consideration in Washington. Report must 
be made to President Monday morning. Can you give your views cover- 
ing this — 85 es) lly regarding the Mississippi River and the 
cities of the Mississ . Valley in condensed form by wire to Elliott S. 
Norton, Secretary's ice, Department of Commerce, Washington? You 
will be of material service to the Nation. 

F. C. Sch weptman. 


K Sr. Lovis, June 1, 1917, 


Care National City Bank, New York City, N. Y.: 
In Mr. Howard's absence have referred your tel 
water transportation to St. Louls Chamber of 
actively interested in this matter. 


am on subject of 
ommerce, who are 


COMMONWEALTH STEEL Co. 
Sr. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
St. Louis, June 2, 1917. 
Mr. ELLIOT S. Nonrox, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Sir: In response to a telegram from Mr. F. C. Schwedtman, 
of New York, in which he asked us to give our views covering the sub- 
ject of water transportation on the Mississippi River to aid our na- 
oon th shipping facilities under the present emergency, we are writing 

ou 8. 

Efforts are now being soana through the assistance of the Govern- 
ment to put additional ts on the Mississippi River, so that the pres- 
ent car shortage may be relleved to as prat an extent as possible, 

There is a serious shortage of coal in the Northwest, which we are 
called upon to telieve, and we will start a fleet of six Government 
barges loaded with Illinois coal for St. Paul within the next few days. 
This one tow of barges. will 8 100 carloads of coal and will re- 
lease that number of cars for the handling of other commodities. 
These barges will bring back Minnesota iron ore for St. Louis furnaces, 
which movement will release another hundred cars from this service. 
As the round trip can be made in two weeks 400 cars can be released per 
month by the use of this one small fleet of barges upon ine Spree is. 
pappi tver, enabling this large number of cars to be u for the 
handling of other products. 

We expect to continue this movement for several months, but more 
boats are needed for this important service and many more could be 
used for the transportation of other products. 

The increased use of the Mississippi River at this time would largely 
solve the problem of relieving the serious shortage of railway equip. 
ment In the Central West. The situation is, indeed, alarming even now, 
and when the great crop movement begius a few months later our 
whole country, and indeed the greater part of Europe, will undoubtedly 
suffer because of the shortage of transportation facilities in this the 

t food-producing area of our country. Surely anything that can be 
ee relieve this threatened danger should be done as promptly as 
possible. 

Our Government is now building hundreds of vessels to carry food, 
munitions, and supplies of all kinds to our allies across the sea, and 
this action is being commended by all patriotie citizens. Practically 
all of the food and many of the other products to be carried on these 
vessels must be furnished in the Mississippi Valley. It will be just 
as necessary t get this tonnage to these vessels as it will be to trans- 
port it upon the ocean, and the Mississippi River is the natural high- 
way and outlet for the movement of this enormous tonnage. 

here is therefore no 175 reason why the Government should not 
furnish the means for is necessary transportation, at least durin 
this great emergency. Both movements are equally important, in fact, 
such coordination and cooperation is necessary in order to secure the 
desired results. 
Yours, very truly, Sr. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


I next insert two telegrams which are self-explanatory, the 
one from myself to the Hon. Henry W. Kiel, mayor of the city 
of St. Louis, and the second his reply to me, this reply having 
been received just this evening: 


Hon. Henry W. KIEL, 
Mayor City of St. Louis, Mo.: 
Wire me outline of all steps taken by St. Louis to utilize the Mis- 
sissipp! for transportation purposes. 


- Jone 8, 1917. 


Jacob E. MEEKER, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June II, 1917. 


Hon. Jacon E. MEEKER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your telegram Sth, St. Louis River front 20 miles long. 
one-half privately owned, one-half publicly owned. For many years 
St. Louis has followed uniform poiicy of not permitting private usurpa- 
tion of public 10 miles of front by long-term franch „ but has re- 
newed expiring franchises and eana new rigħts by revocable per- 
mits, in order that river, terminals might be established when required, 
Remaining 10 miles privately owned ofer private capital ample room 
for unrestricted developments. City owns and operates a river-front 
railroad extending 8 miles south from north city limits. Has just 
rot ten a T-mile extension making total length 15 miles of river-front 
railway. Plans and estimates completed and next bond issue will in- 
clude funds for further extension of city railroad mone entire 20 miles 
and a partial belt line, making total length 25 miles. This river 
front and belt railrvad will connect with all railroads and all docks 
and wharves. Its use will be permitted by all railroads and boat lines, 
To expedite interchange of river traffic, bz al concession, city 
has enabled marine railway and docks for boat construction and re- 
pair to continue in business, This. will accommodate handling out of 
water, nine 300-foot bar; or steamboats simultaneously. ‘ity has 
acquired for public use former car-transfer incline to enable freight 
cars to be switched alongside and level with barges at all stages. 0 
promote interchange of rail-river freight, city has bullt and equipped 
and povan for free use of boat lines a landing dock and warehouse 
500 feet long, served by tracks,and paved streets. City has appro- 


priated funds, let contract for, and has under construction for com- 
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pletion during coming low-water season modern concrete docks and 
warehouses 1,000. teet long with railroad tracks and all modern ele 
vators, cranes, ganaries, inclined conveyors, and other devices for me- 
chanical freight handling. City maintains 2 miles of paved river 
front for use of present beat lines at nominal license costs. River- 
front situation has been studied exhaustively and outline of future use 
of entire front has beea worked out. Next bond issue will include 


necessary sums for furthe development at city ex of such river 
and rail terminals, docks, wharves, warehouses, mechanical equip- 
ment as will take care of all river business. Present facilities will ac- 


commodate ely tocreased tonnage and city stands ready to develop 
its plans for additional facilities as fast as required. Many private in- 
dustries and grain elevators now located and equipped to take ad- 
vantage ot river transportation facilities. 

Henry W. Krier. 


In closing I wish tofsay that it has been plainly brought out 
by gentlemen who are acquainted with the southern rivers that 
even the much-ridiculed hyacinth item in the bill is essential 
if some of the best waterways of the South are to be kept open 
for transportation purposes. 

The noisy opponents of this measure have failed absolutely 
to bring in a valid bill of particulars against it. If ever in the 
history of river and harbor legislation there was just cause for 
making appropriations to make usable the streams and harbors 
of our country that time is now. 

Rapidly are the crops of the Mississippi Valley ripening for 
the harvest. Transportation facilities must be provided. Al- 
ready are the cities of the Northwest apprehensive as to their 
fuel supply for the oncoming winter. The mines of the North- 
west can no longer send their product by rail to the furnaces of 
St. Louis and vicinity. The lumber shippers of the South know 
not what to do in their effort to put their products at the doors 
of the manufacturers. Everywhere up and down this valley, 
which is within itself a vast empire, is rail freight congestion 
bordering almost upon freight paralysis. The railroad operators 
are doing everything within human power to relieve this conges- 
tion, but such'a thing is absolutely impossible in the present 
crisis. The people along the rivers—farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and ail—know better than anyone else knows that we 
have waited too long already in the matter of actually providing 
adequate river facilities. The railroad advisers of the Council of 
National Defense, speaking for the Nation at large, have said 
that this Work must go on, and surely they would not advise our 
entering upon this new activity and in addition pledge their 
most loyal cooperation and support unless they were convinced 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that there is no other relief in 
sight for the railroads and the Nation than the turning to these 
long misused and nationally abused natural lines of transporta- 
tion. 8 

The cities along the river are swinging into line; they had 
come to believe that the time of congressional dallying with this 
question had forever passed, It is now up to Congress to con- 
tinue to play fair with these communities, and furthermore, it 
is now up to Congress to see to it that a transportation conges- 
tion, which may easily become a national calamity, shall if 
possible be avoided. And the only way out is by the way of our 
rivers. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its 
enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had further insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
Military and Naval Establishments on account of war expenses 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
further conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MARTIN, Mr. 
UnNpdERWoop, and Mr. Wannzx as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mt. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I expect to 
support this river and harbor bill because I believe it a proper 
bill to pass at this time. I believe the exigencies of the coun- 
try warrant the passage of it. I am not in sympathy with 
those members of my own party, some of whom have spoken 
here, who believe that political capital can be made out of op- 
position to this bill. I am sorry to differ from them on this 
question. I am inclined te think the passage of this bill will 
be just what it is said the President and the Secretary of War 
believe with respect to the bill—that it will be an important 
adjunct to the speedy prosecution of the war. I shall support 


the bill not only because it will tend to promote commerce, 
which ought not to be checked in time of war, but because the 
improvements provided for are important and perhaps an abso- 
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lutely necessary aid to the military forces in the prosecution of 
the war. They will certainly help in the distribution of food- 
stuffs. 

Some gentlemen seeking to make political capital have made 
speeches in opposition to this bill. I do not aceuse my distin- 
guished and eloquent friend from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] of at- 
tempting to make political capital by opposition to the bill. 
His speech was too scattering to be effective as a political 
document in any campaign, and it lacked that force and fire 
which is ordinarily characteristic of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. ri 

During the discussion the gentleman from Illinois, who has 
announced that a certain portion of my remarks interjected ’ 
into his speech will be stricken therefrom, because he thought 
it improper to insert some truths in his speech, has seen fit to 
become a reformer upon river and harbor topies. But he has 
become a reformer at the eleventh hour. I do not put him in 
the same class with my vigorous and energetic friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who has made something of a reputa- 
tion opposing river and harbor bills, but I put him in that 
class which at this time thinks perhaps it may attain public 
applause if it strikes when the opportunity is ripe for attracting 
public attention. 

I would not‘ accuse my friend from Wisconsin of entertaining 
any such purpose, but humbly and respectfully lay the sugges- 
tion at the door of the gentleman from Illinois, who,, as I ob- 
served before, is going to correct his remarks by striking out 
of them that portion of mine which was helpful and pertinent 
to what he said. x) 

Now, when I call him a reformer I hope it will not be stricken 
from the Recorp, because one may not become a reformer until 
after he has done something to reform for. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] When a man has led a hilarious life—and of course 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and the gentleman from Illinois 
are not to be placed in that category—the time for reformation 
comes when the hair is silver and the respect of the public is 
courted. 5 

When I came into this House in 1907, or thereabouts, I was 
not altogether a reformer, because I eame here upon a cam- 
paign which stood for the improvement of the waterways in my 
section of the country that had long been neglected, and I have 
consistently stood for the improvement of these waterways from 
that time to this, with more or less success. I found the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois here before me on a similar 
mission. His mission was to improve the waterways of the 
Middle West, and, moreover, he had a scheme. It has been 
charged by him to-day, in effect, that I had a scheme, so it is 
fair to recall that when I came here he had a scheme. Whether 
his scheme has been put through or not I shall leave it to him 
to say in his own time, in such remarks of his as he may fix up 
to suit his own convenience, without interruption from me; but 
his scheme, when I came here in 1907, the scheme of our eleventh- 
hour reformer to-day, was to put through a little appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for connecting up the waters of the city of Chicago 
with the waters of the Mississippi River, and in the course of 
the debate the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] waxed 
eloquent upon the value of waterways, not for the destruction of 
the railroads of the country—oh, no—but for the leveling of 
freight rates and for the proper distribution of the food supply 
of the country, mostly, I gather, from his speech at the time, 
through the porthole of Chicago. You see men have axes to 
grind even in Congress, and while they may not have stocks and 
bonds in corporations that they malign upon the floor, they still 
may have pet measures they would like to get through, and 
having gotten through, sometimes they forget to help others to 
get theirs through. Having “ got theirs” they now conclude it 
is time to reform. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; not now; because I 
might have to cut it out of my remarks, No; if I did yield the 
gentleman might ask to have my words taken down. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I did yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would yield to the gentleman 
if he promised me not to cut out what was said. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was more courteous to him than he was 
to me. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am going to be courteous, 
because the gentleman and I have been friends and will con- 
tinue to be. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman says that I had a scheme. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I am going to tell about 
the scheme in a minute, 
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Mr. MADDEN, I want to state to the gentleman that we are 
building that scheme that he talks about out of the treasury 
of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But at the time of which I 
speak the gentleman wanted $3,000,000 plus about $27,000,000 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not one dollar ever came from the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But that was not the fault 
of the gentleman. He tried to get it. The gentleman is a re- 
former now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now I yield. 

- Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman wants to be facetious. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I am facetious—I admit it. 

Mr. MADDEN. He thinks he can disturb somebody's mental 
equilibrium by being funny. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I could not disturb the gen- 
tleman’s equilibrium. 


Mr. MADDEN. But it might be better for him if he would 
endeavor to be serious and state something about the facts in- 
stead of being facetious and talking about nothing. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I tried to get the gentleman 
to tell something about facts, but he wandered away—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not interested in listening to the 
gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was interested 
in attacking the river and harbor bill, in which he has no 
interest this year, but in which in 1907 he was very much in- 
terested. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Really, the gentleman will 
admit that it depends upon whose ox is being gored. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is one thing certain, and that is, that 
if the gentleman from Illinois is interested in anything, it 
will be a meritorious thing and not a chimerical something 
such as the gentleman is interested in. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman said in 1907 
his scheme was meritorious. I am glad that he admits it now, 
because that makes no point of difference between the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and myself. Has the gentleman’ any fur- 
ther questions now, because I am going to let what he has 
said stand in my remarks? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can either let ‘it stand in 
his remarks or take it out of his remarks, as far as “ the gentle- 
man from Illinois” is concerned. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is too good to take out, I 
will tell the gentleman, I want to confine my remarks to this 
530.000.000 proposition that the gentleman did not get. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can make any statement he 
pleases if he is willing to stand sponsor for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am standing sponsor for it, 
and I would like the gentleman to stand sponsor for some of his 
statements. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I yielded to the gentleman, I would. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman has given 
notice to the House, and, in fact, to the whole country, that he 
proposes to eliminate the few truths_which I injected into his 
speech. 

Mr. MADDEN. <I am going to eliminate the few impertinences 
that the gentleman injected into my speech. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. The impertinences were very 
appropriate at the time. 

Mr. MADDEN. When the gentleman insisted upon talking, 
regardless of the rules of the House and the permission of the 
gentleman who had the floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I suggest to the gentleman 
that I was impertinent, possibly, because the gentleman was 
abusive. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the right to decide for myself 
whether T was abusive or not, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know; but the gentleman is 
going to take it out of his remarks. He has given notice. 

Mr. MADDEN. I take it out of my remarks because the 
gentleman had no business to inject it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I am nailing it down in 
my own remarks that the gentleman is going to take my remarks 
out of his remarks, so that if he does, then the whole country 
which reads the CONGRESSIONAL Record will know he has elimi- 
nated the best part of his speech. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MADDEN. I am very glad the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has such a high opinion of his intellectuality and ability 
to make a speech. 


Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania: I have been following my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois so long I would be ashamed of 
my intellectuality if it were not now equal to his. 

‘Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if the gentleman has not a good 
opinion of what he says or thinks himself, it ean not be wondered 
at if nobody else has. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have an excellent opinion of 
what I think, seeing with whom I fraternize here each day. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman thinks he is being con- 
taminated by his associates, there is nothing to prevent his 
resigning from the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
taminated, but amused, and he is particularly amused just now 
at the alleged retorts of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is easy to amuse the gentleman. His 
mind is so simple he laughs at anything. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois Is 
too innocent—in the vernacular of the street, he is too innocent 
to “put it over his colleagues” as a reformer in the waterway 
development of the United States. The gentleman’s record 
upon waterways does not admit of his attacking a meritorious 
bill at this late day. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I were the gentleman I would not take 
up so much of the time of the House on a personal matter. 
Why does he not talk about the bill? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? I 
want a little information. I want to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Ver- 
mont seeks information why does he not ask the gentleman 
from Illinois? 8 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am asking the gentleman who 
does have the floor and seems to be able to keep it, if this is a 
war emergency that was supposed to make this, bill necessary? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and this is war. The 
gentleman from Illinois and I are continuing it to the best of 
our ability, and the gentleman from Illinois is no small fighter. 
His reputation in this regard is well known, and I am pleased, 
in the presence of a multitude of my colleagues and the people 
of the country who fill the galleries, to make acknowledgment of 
the benefits I haye received in parliamentary warfare through 
contact with the gentleman from Illinois, 

Now to business. The gentleman from Illinois introduced an 
amendment February 6. 1907, to the river and harbor bill pro- 
posing that there should be appropriated $3,000,000, to begin 
with, on a scheme that was to cost from twenty-eight to thirty 
million dollars, affecting the sanitary district of Chicago, near 
Lockport, Ill. The amendment is too long to read in my time 
and perhaps too good for me to incorporate in my remarks in 
full. In supporting that amendment the vigorous and eloquent 
gentleman from Illinois, amongst other things, said this: 

If all the country is to profit by, the opportunities which are to be 
created by the coustruction of the Panama Canal— 

This, you see, was not visionary at all—Chicago and the 
Panama Canal united was not visionary— 
we oug..t to be at work on this improvement now, so that when a 
survey is reported on the De pay River from St. Louis to New 
Orleans we will have proceed r with the work as to save valu- 
able time and be prepared to take advantage of the situation thus 
created several years sooner than we will otherwise be able to do. 

The gentleman from Illinois in those days, you observe, was 
connecting Chicago with the Panama Canal; he was building a 
magnificent waterway from his city to the Illinois River and. by 
way_of the Illinois River to the Mississippi, where he joined 
with a $128,000,000 proposition, to carry a 14-foot depth to the 
Gulf, and thence to the Panama Canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I have some more time? 

Mr. SWITZER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield the gentleman 40 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. The gentleman 
from Illinois had 1 hour, and I ought to have at least 15 min- 
utes to answer him, [Laughter.] But the gentleman from 
Illinois then had a vision, just such a vision as he accuses men 
of having along the Atlantic seaboard who seek to save life 
and promote trade by utilizing our natural waterways inside 
the coast. The gentleman from Illinois made a number of 
speeches, because at that time he was new in the House and it 
was necessary for him to make a noise, and amongst the things 
he said in support of inland waterways was this: 

And I do not agree with the gentleman— 

That is, Mr. Burton— 


when he says that we would not be conserving the rights the people of 
the Nation should we vote for the expenditure provided in this amend. 
ment. We believe that the Federal Government owes it-as one of its 


The gentleman is not con- 
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paramount duties to the ple of the Nation to expend the money to 
create the necessary facilities for the movement of the Nation’s products 
at the cheapest possible cost, and we belleve, too, that in the creation of 
this waterway and the 5 of the money proposed in this 
amendment the Government would be doing one of the most bene- 
ficial things, not only for the commerce of the Nation, but for the de- 
velopment of the agricultural, mining, and manufacturing interests of 
the great Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. ‘That is the argument to-day 
in favor of a river and harbor bill, and it was the argument 
the gentleman from Illinois then made when he was opposing 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Burton, then chairman of the 
committee—yes; I yield. 

Mr. GORDON. What does the gentleman say about the 
charge of the gentleman from Illinois that the only moisture 
in the intracoastal canal is fog? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said the gentleman’s mind 
was full of fog When he made that statement. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman denies the statement? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman is going 
to cut it out of his remarks. I said then that the gentleman 
was befogged, and it was true, and that is no reflection upon 
the gentleman’s intellectuality either. 

But Mr. Burton, of Ohio, puncturing a little bit the scheme 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], the waterways 
advocate of 1907 and the reformer of 1917, 10 years later, said: 
So it seems, Mr. Chairman, that there is an incidental benefit worth 
$3,000,000 a year that would arise from the building of this 0 
which capitalized at 4 per cent would mean a value of $75,000,000. 
Would it not be well for us, before the money is appropriated trom the 
National Treasury to build this waterway, to find out who will have 
the benefit of that $75,000,000, besides 350,000 acres of land, not of 
very sees value, a large share of which will be reclaimed by this 
waterway 


Talk about schemes. Mr. Burton evidently was “on” in 
those early days back in 1907. 


How can we tell what share of this agitation— 


And it was a fierce agitation at that time, along the Missis- 
sippi Valley—a regular 14-foot-to-the-sea cyclone— 
comes from the desire for navigation of this waterway and what share 
comes from a desire to use that water power, worth $3,000,000 a year— 
Just exactly the amount of the appropriation asked for in 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois— 


or what share of it is due to the desire to reclaim a large share of 
350,000 acres of land, 


And then comes a lot of correspendence, intimating that this 
is a water-power scheme, a reclamation scheme, and that naviga- 
tion bore but a small portion in it. This is a long statement, 
gentlemen, and will take much time to read, but to those who 
are interested in the performances of our modern-day reformers 
I commend the Recorp. 

Now, let us see about the present bill. Is it a sectional one? 
It can not be so charged. Appropriations are made in this bill 
for the waterways of New England. Appropriations are made 
in this bill for the waterways down along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Appropriations are made in this bill for the waterways entering 
the Gulf. Appropriations are made for waterways, many of 
them, all up the Mississippi Valley to the Great Lakes, and 
appropriations are made for the streams empting into the Pacific 
Ocean. And appropriations are made to keep the work going on 
the Great Lakes. But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
says that this bill ought not to pass because it does not partake 
of the nature of those bills which the White House has com- 
monly denominated in these days as war measures. I contend 
that this bill is an essential war measure apart from the great 
appropriation bills that we have been passing. I contend if we 
appropriate freely—and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] voted for it—a bill that provides $750,000,000 to build 
ships, many of them wooden ships of shallow draft, that we 
ought at least to prepare the harbors and the waterways of the 
country by so small a sum as this $26,000,000. To put the cart 
before the horse is the proposition of the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois. He,Avould build the ships and send them out on the ocean 
and have the Government put war risks on them—and he voted 
for that the other day, $50,000,000 of it—and yet would close 
up the rivers and harbors of the United States. The gentleman 
would vote our money to protect all these foreign-trade interests, 
and yet he would close up the ports of entry of the United States, 
close up the rivers, close up the connecting links by which the 
products of the farm and products of the mine and the products 
of the factory come from the people and go to the sea. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Yes; I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. - 
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Mr. MADDEN. What would the gentleman do with the ships 
if he did not put them on the ocean? Would he put them on 
the land? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not the notion that the 
gentleman from Illinois has, that we should make all our busi- 
ness for the foreign trade. I would do some of it in the United 
States, and I would not do all the business exclusively with the 
railroads all the time, either. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 1 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. Because the argumen 
here has been to favor a monopoly and control by the railroads 
of the country, a change from the gentleman’s attitude in 1907, 
when the waterways agitation swept the West because the rail- 
roads could not keep up with the business. The Council of 
National Defense is now putting the problem up to the railroads, 
We should give them help to carry our products, and not so sec- 
tionalize this country that trade and cemmerce will arise only 
in spots, and will be distributed only in spots and through cer- 
tain great ports exclusively for shipment abroad. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? N 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman know that as a mat- 
ter of fact we have the greatest merchant marine on the Great 
Lakes that exists anywhere in the world, and that it is three 
times as big as the merchant marine that crosses the ocean and 
Se onging to any two or three of the important nations of the 
wor 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is never done 
boasting of his merchant marine on the Great Lakes. It is credit- 
able, but not so great relatively as the gentleman thinks it is, 
The gentleman knows that when he refers to the commerce on 
the Great Lakes he refers to ore and bulking raw material. 
He does not refer to grain and cotton and merchandise that 
people of the country need. The gentleman knows that the 
railroads have been laying embargoes upon the trade of this 
country, and that his particular section of the country is favored 
in this, because whereas up in New England, yes, in the very city 
of Boston, a great port of this country. they have but one great 
railroad system; the gentleman has 18 or 20 or 25 trunk lines 
reaching into the city of Chicago, and he does not have to worry 
so much about congestion of freight. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have 29. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman's city. 

. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield there for an interruption? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman from Tli- 
nois ought to be liberal to other sections of the country that are 
not so favored as his own 

Mr. MADDEN. And give them something they ought not to 
have. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. In all these Lake ports that have a large com- 
merce in consequence of improvements that have been made 
there the original depth has been increased in some cases 5 
feet, and other cases 10 feet, and in some cases 15 feet, over 
and above the original depth, and those improvements have 
made possible this great commerce. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is true. But there 
is another side to that Great Lakes depth business. I will read 
a resolution that I have here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can I have flve minutes more? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not know the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] intended to ask this question 
about Lake port depths, but I shall take advantage of it. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] comes from a great city 
which is dependent upon other sections of the country, and I 
am afraid he was a little selfish in his argument to-day. He is 
not altogether as considerate of other people in the United 
States as he was in 1907, when he was pleading for the masses and 
for that $30,000,000 appropriation for the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
He is not as liberal now as he was before they got the money they 
wanted. He is not even as liberal as the people down South 
are, who have got to get their cotton out to the ports by way 
of the rivers because they can not get their products out by 
railroad; and they did not surely in 1907, when the gentleman 
was making his waterways speech and not insisting that they 
should confine all the business to the great trunk lines that are 
now overdone. He was not fair even to the people of the Great- 


That makes it better for the 
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Lakes. Here are some resolutions passed by the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee, Wis., only re- 
cently, in which they say, regarding the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, which the gentleman was seeking to extend in 1907: ~ 


Whereas the primary object of the Chicago Drainage Canal was the sani- 
tary disposal of the sewage of the city, but the scope of the canal's 
function now includes navigation, and water power and h; 
electric enterprises, which money-making projects the State of Illi- 
nois is one ay tig, Pons promote at the expense of port cities from 
Chicago to the St. Lawrence River; and 

Whereas the harmful situation resultant from the circumstances herein- 
before narrated is in danger of being perpetuated and enhanced by 
selfish influence: Therefore be it 


PROTEST. 


Resolved by the executive heads ef port cities on Lake Michigan and 
Bay, in convention assembled, That we most emphatically pro- 

test against the authorization by the national authorities of any pro. 
which will call for sy eee az drainage of the waters of Lake Michigan, 
and as emphatically { that more vigorous steps be taken by the 
eral Government to put a stop to the unlawful diversion of water 
represented by the amount now abstracted in excess of the original 

grant of 4,167 cubic 88 second. 

We further firmly insist that the original permit, mention be 
permanently revoked if the observations of the United States Lake Sur- 
vey indicate that the levels of the lakes involved continue to recede 
under the continued extraction of the once seemingly reasonable amount 
which said permit grants. 

In making this 6 we do not underrate the importance 
of 3 for the physi welfare of any unit of lation, but we 
hold that as far es the city of Chicago is concerned there are ample 
methods available for the scientific disposal of its sewage without the 
adoption of a system which 2 a perpetual burden of expense upon 
others. The waters of the Great Lakes are p rily and wisely dedl- 
cated to the uses of navigation. In this they represent a valu- 
able asset, not only to the communities we have the honor to represent 
but to the people of the entire Nation. We insist, therefore, that no 
one section of the country should be allowed to advance its own in- 
terests at the expense and to the detriment of other sections. 


This resolution makes the point I am making—that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is viewing the waterway proposition from 
a very narrow viewpoint, rather a selfish viewpoint. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. — 

Mr. SMALL. I have just looked the matter over in order to 
glve un Illustration to the proposition I was speaking of a mo- 
ment ago. At Ashtabula, Ohio, one of the great harbors on the 
Jake, the original depth there was 6 feet, and it has been in- 
creased. from time to time until now they have a ruling depth of 
21 feet, with a tonnage of more than 14,000,000 tons of com- 
merce, But the Government of the United States has invested, 
in order to get that increased from 6 to 21 feet, more than 
$2,282,000. We figured that it was well spent, and that thè ex- 
penditure of it has been justified by the result. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am very glad the gentleman 
from North Carolina has thus supplemented my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can I have five minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman from 
Ilinois will not interrupt me now. [Laughter.] Let us see 
whether the gentleman is as liberal as he ought to be. Let us 
see whether he is as broad, partiotic, and humane as he ordi- 
narily is as a Republican leader upon this floor. Let us see 
whether, when he attacks as “worthless” and “rotten” and 
„useless“ certain meritorious projects in this bill he is just and 
fair to himself. Let us see whether he speaks in the interest 
of those plain people for whom he fought, bled, and died upon 
this floor in 1907. [Laughter.] Let us see whether his greet 
big manly heart throbs with that same enthusiasm for the pro- 
ducers of the country whose products he wanted to equitably 
and cheaply distribute in 1907 when he inveighs against this 
measure in 1917. Over there along the Atlantic seaboard—and 
this is without prejudice to any other section of the country— 
we have a little more than one-third of the entire population 
of the United States east of the Appalachian chain, and while I 
refer to the great trunk lines going into the city of the gentleman 
from Illinois, let me say parenthetically that we do business for 
those 30,000,000 people in that congested territory along the 
Atlantic coast on one-fourth of the railroad mileage of the 
United States. Let us see whether, when we consider these 
facts, he is as fair to us as we would expect him to be, being as 
he was the spokesman of the golden rule in 1907. Over there 
along the Atlantic seaboard the railroads have embargoes now, 
and have had embargoes off and on for years. since this European 
war broke out against certain kinds of freight. Let me read 
. 870 one well-informed upon this subject wrote me a short 

me ago: 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF NAVIGATION, 


8 Philadelphia, Pu., May 23, 1917. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moors, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. Moone: I received from your Philadelphia office this 
morning an inquiry concerning statistics with regard to Phe Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal for the calendar year of 1916, with the request that 
I should forward the same to your care at Washington. 

1 want to supplement these statisties with some views concerning the 
early acquisition by the United States Government of this important 
waterway, from a com nt of view ana as a matter of pre- 
paredness in the conflict which country has entered. 

The demand from a commercial point of view for the opening up of 
this antiquated waterway is greater than ever, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the proper development of this section is now at a practical 
standstill through the inability of consumers to get such raw materials 
into this market as originate in the South and to ship out the manu- 
factured products destined in that direction. 

For the past three years, since the breaking out of the great European 
war, it has been a physical impossibility to get lumber into this market 
from the South. 

The railroads, as you well know, have embargoes against this com- 
modity and the communities such as Wilmington, Carneys Point, Ches- 
ter, and other localities in close ximity are handicapped through 
their inability to erect houses for the mechanics they have had to em- 
ploy, with the result that in many instances they are forced to charter 
steamboats to carry their labor frem Philadelphia and back, with a 
5 loss of time in a day's work approximating from two to 
Owe mis d for t t lies to the alli k 

great demand for to! o carry to the allles has taken 
from our coastwise trade all the remaining venilable vessels engaged in 
the outside routes, and the shoal and restricted width of the locks in 
the present Chesapeake & Delaware Canal have made it impossible to 
operate through waterway modern barges such as would have tended 
to remedy this shortage in tonnage. 

Our lumbermen find it 1 to supply building materials to 
those corporations and individuals desiring erect houses, with the 
result that tt is not possible to operate many of the large manufactur- 
ing plants to anything like their capacity. 


But the gentleman says, “Go outside; do not use the inside 
waterways. Do not improve them, but send your ships to sea.” 
Yes; we have done that. It costs twice as much to do that as it 
does to send them inland, and the risk is greater and the loss is 
more frequent. But I am informed that ocean freights, by rea- 
son of the hostilities, have made it more profitable for vessel 
owners to discontinue the coastwise trade and engage in the for- 
eign trade, raising prices to both producers and consumers of 
the United States. 

We have not even got the facilities in the coastwise trade 
out on the ocean to do the business for the great communities 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The foreign trade that the great 
granaries of the country have been forcing with Europe, has 
taken from us the coastwise ships that formerly did business 
from port to port along our coast. Mr. Sproule continues: 


It shipbuilding in the interest of the United States Government is 
to be pursued, how are the materials for their construction to be 
23 to the shipyards unless waterways, such as the Chesapeake & 

la ware Canal are modernized and opened up? 

It is impossible for the railroads to handle the freight offering, and 
there are instances too numerous to mention right re of ships in 
distress being held up for weeks gy, | the receipt of parts of their 
machinery coming from points no further distant than Connecticut 
and Rhode Island and New York. 

Ocean freights, by reason of the hostilities, have made it unattrac- 
tive to vessel owners to continue their craft in the coastwise trade, 
Only yesterday the schooner John B. Biemiller was chartered to load 
6.000 barrels of oil at New York for Genoa at a freight rate of $17 a 
barrel. Under ordinary conditions $0.96 a barrel to this point would 
have been an attractive freight 

This vessel in normal times carried lumber, and this is what the 
lumbermen and dealers in building materials are confronted with to-day. 

One schooner, the Josephine, bas loaded lumber at Mobile for Phila- 
delphia at $16 a thousand feet. Under normal conditions her freight 
would have been from $6.50 to $7.50 per thousand feet. 

In no other way will the conditions be remedied than by the o; 
ing up of this inland waterway. as this will permit of the construction 
and operation of the cheaply built and cheaply manned inland barges. 

The value of this canal to the Navy, if modernized, is too well known 
by you Washington officials to be dwelt upon by me. 

Now, these statistics which fellow should not be considered indica- 
tive o: the importance of this waterway to our section of the country, 
as the business is minimized by its antiquated condition. 

During the year 1916, 1,164 vessels of the ss tonnage of 521.343 
tons arrived here with cargo via this canal, an’ during the same period 
1,133 vessels, with the gross tonnage of 521,632 tons, left Philadelphia 
for points in the South via this , anal. 

Within the same period 110,049,182 feet of lumber, 219.807 rallroad 
ties, 19.930 tons of cinders, 62.430 tons of mine props, 8.110 tons of 
piling, 3,408 tons of pig iron, 27.277 cords of pulp wood, 11,750 tons 
of sand, and 3,230 tons of nitrate ot soda arrived here from the South, 
via this canal, and within this same period, 381 regular line steamers 

rted, and 382 regular hne steamers arrived via this waterway. 
course you will understand that there was much miscellaneous 
fregat, the details of which would make this letter too voluminous. 


SF SR Se Gro, F. Sprouts, Secretary. 
Gentlemen, I could go on with hundreds of illustrations of 
this kind, showing the difficulties that the producers and con- 


sumers of the land have in getting their freight carried to its 
destination. I ask whether it is not time that we open up and 


use our rivers, use them as burden bearers in these times of 
stress, so that the producers and consumers of America shall 
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have an equal chance with those who are buying our products 
abroad? [Applause.] 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, after the very entertaining 
personal interchange back and forth between the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. MADDEN] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] it will be more or less difficult to ask the Members 
of the House to concentrate their ideas and thoughts on the 
problem at hand. I had hoped that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would use some portion of his time in the defense we 
know him to be so capable of making of that well-known and 
well-worn project which brought on the colloquy between the 
two gentlemen. But rather than do that, he evidently prefers 
to continue the colloquy with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] and reserve the batteries of his eloquence in behalf 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal for later debate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not intending in any way to enter 
into a discussion of the merits or demerits of any item appearing 
in this bill. I would like nothing better than to accept the 
request that the chairman of the committee [Mr. Sxratt] made 
this morning, when he asked those who are opposed to this bill 
to point out certain specific items of demerit. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Chairman, when you start out on the basis laid down 
by the Secretary of War in his so-called communication to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, you attack practically every 
item in the bill, because we were told at the very beginning of 
our hearings that the only items that should be included in a 
river and harbor bill under the existing circumstances were 
those directly bearing on the war, either for preparedness or the 
commercial needs having to do with national defense. There 
are perhaps half a dozen such items in the bill. You can pick 
out those half a dozen items and then attack seriatim every 
other one. 

We are living in a time different from that under which we 
have ever before considered river and harbor legislation. We 
are spending the money of the people of this country in the 
“most extravagant manner ever known. But, Mr. Chairman, we 
are doing it in a most righteous cause, and I claim that the only 
money we should expend under’ these circumstances must have 
a direct bearing upon that very feature. The money of the people 
of this country that we appropriate in this Congress must either 
he for the support of the various executive departments and 
the administrative needs, or it must be clearly shown that it 
has a direct bearing upon the war in which we are engaged 
and its outcome. That can not be shown in the present bill. 
It is impossible, because, Mr. Chairman, in what way can we 
connect up with national preparedness an appropriation of 
$5,000,000, for instance, for additional locks and dams in the 
Ohio River? Does the champion on this floor of the lock-and- 
dam system in the Ohio River claim that the war with Germany 
will be shortened one day by an appropriation—not by the con- 
struction, but by an appropriation—for additional focks and 
dams in the Ohio River? 

I, for my part, Mr. Chairman, can not see the connection 
between the removal of the water hyacinth, which is so fre- 
quently referred to, and a shortening of the war with Germany. 
The remark of a gentleman from Pennsylvania, not a Member 
of this Congress—in the Sixty-fourth Congress—that it would 
be very much cheaper to take the water out of the rivers rather 
than, to take out the hyacinth, is certainly a very appropriate 
remark here to-day. We must economize, and if we can econo- 
mize a little by a few less hyacinths coming out of those streams, 
all well and good. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have heard a great deal 
about hyacinths. I want to ask the gentleman how much we 
appropriate in this bill for that purpose? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The actual amount is very slight. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s argument, but it is the principle that 
is involved and not the dollars and cents. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it is a matter of principle, 
and a certain section of the country could be served by a 
navigable river which is clogged up by water hyacinths, would 
it not be in the interest of the Nation in time of war to open 
up that navigable stream and remove the hyacinths? Would 
not that be a fair proposition? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think it would. If much else that is in 
this bill were as fair; I would be disposed to vote for the re- 
moval of the hyacinths. I think some gentleman brought up 
the point that the hyacinths could be used instead of hemp. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Used for food, he said. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
that is a ridiculous proposition. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But no more ridiculous than the proposi- 
tion for the removal of the hyacinths under existing conditions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman has 
already admitted that the principle is a proper one, if the stream 
can be made navigable. Now, if the stream is sluggish, mias- 
matic, clogged up, why not 

Mr. TREADWAY. If it is miasmatic, let us capture some 
Germans and send them there and let the hyacinths remain. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will admit that 
that is not a fair answer. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is just as fair as the gentleman's ques- 
tion. Now, I suppose we do not either of us want to spend half 
an hour in the expurgation of these remarks. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall be delighted to yield, but before 
doing so let me suggest that the gentléman took 30 minutes of 
his own time in a passing colloquy with his friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], and I should prefer not to have all my time 
taken up in the same kind of colloquy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman puts it on 
the ground of time wasted, I will not pursue the matter further; 
but there are hundreds of streams that should be opened up in 
order to make the fertile lands available, and there are water 
hyacinths in some of them. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would it not be as desirable to take out 
the water and build railroads? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, if the gentleman is in 
favor of railroads exclusively and the prices they charge—— 

Mr. TREADWAY, I am not in favor of the railroads par- 
ticularly, but I am in favor of the taxpayer in opposition to 
this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But if the gentleman—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer to have the gentleman continue 
his remarks in his own time, 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Briefly. 

Mr. SEARS. I do not think the gentleman from. Massachu- 
setts intends or desires to mislead the House. Does the gentle- 
mau realize that in this fight against the water hyacinth the 
traffic on the St. Johns River will, unless it is removed, be abso- 
lutely stopped? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have been on that river and I appre- 
ciate the gentleman's question. It may be a fair proposition in 
getting to Palatka to have the hyacinth removed, but that has 
nothing to do with the streams in Louisiana and other States, 
although I suppose Members would defend the streams in that 
section on the same ground. : 

Mr. SEARS. There is a commerce amounting to a million 
dollars and over on the St. Johns River. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer that the gentleman would not 
draw me into a discussion of any special item. I was only re- 
ferring to the water hyacinth in a general way, showing what 
we had put into the bill, items that were far away from war 
measures for national defense. I am not criticizing the gentle- 
man’s desire to clean up the St. Johns River; I think that is 
perfectly proper. 

Now, the recommendation of the Secretary of War came 
about in a peculiar way. When this Congress came into session 
it was very generally understood that there should be no river 
and harbor legislation this year. That was the general expecta- 
tion, and a very wise one it seems to me, in that we should, 
as I have already endeavored to show, save the last dollar in 
these outside appropriations for the benefit of the great cause 
in which we are engaged. But a very ingenious sort of scheme 
was developed whereby a supposed recommendation of the ad- 
ministration came before us. On this side of the House the 
Republicans were given to understand that in a Democratic 
caucus the yote of the majority of the Democrats present was 
against the consideration of a river and harbor bill. It is 
always said that this bill is a nonpartisan bill, and so I have 
no criticism to make of Democrats that brought it up in spite 
of the fact that their own caucus voted against it. Our com- 
mittee was told that it should be based on this one great thought 
that was in the minds of the American people. The recommen- 
dations from the Secretary of War says that it should be— 


Designed to provide for the continuance of river and harbor im- 
provements already in process and the maintenance of existing works 
wherever in either event substantial loss would be entailed by a sus- 

nsion of work, and that he should include such new projects as are 
ntimately associated with the question of national defense in a mili- 
tary way. : 5 

We are carrying in this bill 34 new projects. Has the Con- 
garee River anything to do with national defense in a military 

„ 


The gentleman will admit that 
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way? Possibly it has, but I for one as a member of the com- 
mittee was not shown how it had. Now, as far as continuance 
of projects that would otherwise deteriorate. The House 
realizes that there is a balance to the credit of the various 
projects scattered throughout the country of $32,000,000. There 
was in addition to that $1,000,000 which the Board of Engineers 
could use in any way they saw fit. Now, who for one moment 
can claim that the work on rivers and harbors so far as main- 
tenance is concerned will deteriorate if no river and harbor 
bill should pass at this session of Congress? We are carrying 
very large balances for some of these very projects which are 
dearest to the hearts of many Members of the House. With 
all due respect to the chairman of our great committee, I must, 
as an illustration, refer to the balance side for the Beaufort 
Canal project. On March 1 that item was about $900,000. We 
have in the bill as reported here another $100,000. Will not 
$1,000,000 take pretty\good care of that project? We have 
balances to all these important items—and I say “important” 
in the sense that we have carried in previous bills very large 
appropriations for these items, I, for one, do not consider 
many of them important in the sense of benefit to the people 
of the country. 

Now, a word about the project the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has spoken about so eloquently, or rather which I sup- 
posed he would speak about in the time he had, I it which he 
will speak about eloquently before the debate closes—in the 
last river and harbor bill which passed the House but did not 
pass the Senate, we carried an item of $1,300,000 for the pur- 
chase of that canal. I never, as a Yankee, saw the time when I 
wanted to buy anything that I did not want the fellow that 
had it for sale to tell me what he asked for it. The United 
States Government has never as yet been able to get a price at 
which the owners of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal would 
dispose of their property. In the Sixty-third Congress the esti- 
mated value was arrived at by a then leading member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi |Mr. Humpureys}]. He arrived at a value in his mind 
of $1,300,000, and that was put into the bill on his argument 
carrying out his idea as to what that project was worth to the 
United States Government. 

It was not satisfactory to those who were trying to have this 
country become the owner of that canal. They wanted a con- 
demnation procedure. Well, suppose we adopted condemnation, 
it is very easy to estimate that it would cost ten or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars before the Government could secure a 12-foot chan- 
nel, and it would consume from three to five years of time even 
after the condemnation procedure was completed. Can the sup- 
porter of that project come before the House and say that to- 
day the condemnation of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is 
an emergency war measure when its usefulness to the people, 
no matter what its merits may be eventually, can not probably 
be brought about within five years? 

And so we can continue to criticize these various items, and 
I am only using these as illustrations, not in particular criti- 
cism of the individual projects. A question was asked Col. New- 
comer during the progress of the hearing as to the possibility 
of making contracts under existing labor conditions. He him- 
self told us that the Government would be very greatly em- 
barrassed in either making contracts or carrying on the work 
itself by the high cost of labor, its scarcity, and the excessive 
cost at the present time of materials. Is it a good time under 
that sort of testimony to take on new work? Do we need under 
those conditions to assume the burden of $50,000.000 as this 
bill calls for eventually in these new contracts? I do not think 
a Member of this House, acting in his individual capacity, 
exercising his own business judgment, would say it was the 
time he wanted to go into unnecessary construction work, 

If we can maintain for commercial purposes our present 
depths of channels in the harbors and in the large rivers with 
the balance on hand, it seems to me that we are expending all 
of the money of the people in the cost of river and harbor work 
that we ought to be called upon to spend. The majority report 
speaks of the fact that many people will be thrown out of work 
unless this work is continued. They say the river and harbor 
section of the War Department maintains in the aggregate a 
large force of assistant engineers and employees in the several 
districts, many of whom will have to be discharged, and the 
personnel of the force disorganized. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
ask for any better argument in behalf of the defeat of this 
bill than that very sentence,in the majority report. Who are 
these engineers and the personnel of the force that would be 
disorganized? They were the leading men in their respective 
classes in West Point. Their services are in the greatest de- 
mand to-day in the very cause in which we are all engaged. 
Why take them away from that kind of work for which they 
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have been fitted especially by the United States: Government, 
and ask them to continue to work over these various projects 
which we are trying to adopt? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER, Can the gentleman tell us whether or not 
any of the belligerents abroad are curtailing their waterway 
activities during the war? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would say this to the gentleman, that 
while we are acting as allies with the powers abroad in the 
carrying on the war, nevertheless it seems to me that so far as 
the conduct of our own governmental affairs are concerned we 
ought to be the judges of our own internal matters and act upon 
our judgment rather than be guided by whether Germany or 
France or Great Britain may continue in a similar line of work. 

Mr. MEEKER. Just a word more. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I think we should attend to our own business, 
but I was asking the question to raise the point as to whether 
they value their waterways as war-relief measures or not. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Of course geographical conditions and 
various things enter into a suitable answer to the gentleman. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. If we can trust the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, notwithstanding the waterways in Ger- 
many and elsewhere in the countries of our allies, the freight 
rates in this country are less than one-half what they are upon 
the railroads abroad, notwithstanding the competition of the 
waterways. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad for the 
suggestion of the gentiman from Illinois. The freight rates 
are not made, as I understand it, by the railroads themselves. 
They are made and approved by the very board to which the 
gentleman from Illinois refers. They must be approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. HARDY. My Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY, Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I just wish to inject in that remark that the 
freight rates of America are always compared in that per ton 
per mile way. It is stated they are seven-tenths of a cent per 
ton per mile. While that embraces long distance and short 
distance, carload and every other style, as a matter of fact the 
rates are nothing like as cheap here as they are abroad, because 
these are carload rates that enter into it. 

Mr. TREADWAY: Mr. Chairman, there are other very seri- 
ous defects, as I say, in the bill before us. One of them is this 
so-called grouping system which has been previously referred 
to. A grouping system is nothing more nor less than an effort 
to cover up unmeritorious projects. You take a dozen or 
20 or 30 projects, and just because they are geographically 
near together, allow a “come-and-go” process on the part of 
the engineers, and Congress loses its control over the mainte- 
nance of these particular projects, It is concentration of power 
in the Executive, and nothing else, It is the same thing that 
has been criticized here over and over again on this floor. To- 
day it is stronger in the river and harbor bill than it has ever 
been before. The door was opened in previous bills. Every 
little while you would see three or four streams grouped together 
in previous bills, and they went through. Now it is being 
done very openly and some 20 or 30 are grouped together in 
various places. It is a direct blow at the legislative power in 
Congress itself, and if we want that sort of method, let us vote 
it in. I for one do not. I want to see the power of Congress 
kept here in this body, but you do not keep it here when you 
enter into this so-called group system. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr, SMALL. May I remind the gentleman that the grouping 
system has been in vogue in river and harbor bills for 20 years 
or more? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I said that there had been various group- 
ings heretofore, but it is very much larger in this bill than has 
ever been undertaken before. 

Mr. SMALL, That is true. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Another thing is the so-called commission 
that is going to be established. I shall not take up the time of 
the House to read or call particular attention to the actual 
phraseology of the language creating that commission, but I do 
hope before you vote upon this bill you will read what that com- 
mission is going to be asked to do. If the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Secretary of Commerce—I do not know why they left out 
the Secretary of the Navy—individually in their own official 
positions carry out the instructions that are put into that clause, 
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there will be nothing in the heavens above nor on the earth be- 
neath that these gentlemen do not investigate before they report 
to the House. 

This commission went out on a point of order in the consider- 
ation of the bill last year, and there is no reason why it should 
not go out again. But I am informed, or the committee was in- 
formed, that that was the one item that made a river and harbor 
bill possible this year, otherwise it would not receive Executive 
sanction. We started out on that basis, and this is exactly where 
the matter stands to-day, that unless the concentration of power 
was continued and this commission established to study all these 
various problems of nature man, beast, and all the rest of it 
that the river and harbor bill would not receive Executive ap- 
proval. What about surveys? Why, there are innumerable sur- 
veys not yet completed. This bill carries 74 new ones. What 
did Col. Newcomer say on the subject of surveys? I will not 
take up the time of the committee to find the actual statement, 
but I will insert it in the Recorv. He snid they had too much 
else to do; that they had not had time to look it over to see 
whether the surveys were meritorious or not that went in the 
bill; that the bill was made up as a result of the passage of the 
previous bill by the Senate. Not that it was given consideration, 
Mr. Chairman, by the department. or was recommended as a war 
measure by the Board of Engineers; not that, but that the bill 
that had passed this House in the last Congress and then been 
amended by the Senate was tö-day to be adopted as a war 
measure, Was there ever a more ridiculous argument made 
before a committe of this House? 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman spoke a few moments ago about 
the iniquities of the grouping system. I find four magnificent 
harbors grouped together here in the bill. Saugerties, Rondout, 
Peekskill, and Tarreytown Harbor, for maintenance, $3,500. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That means that they will not have more 
than $3,500 to spend there. 

Mr. PLATT. Does that mean they are going to expend the 
insignificant sum of $3,500 on those four large harbors? 

Mr. TREADWAY. They will put it on the one the gentleman 
selects, in all probability. 

Mr. PLATT. These harbors are not in my district. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They are in the gentleman’s neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. PLATT. ‘The stream is in my district. 

Mr’ SMALL. What group? 

Mr. PLATT. It is 2 series of habors in the State of New 
York, Saugerties, Rondout, Peekskill, and Tarreytown Harbor, 
with an item of maintenance, $3,500. Those harbors have an 
enormous trafic and I would like to know whether $3,500 is to 
be spent on each one or on the whole lot? 

Mr. SMALL. The only one of those projects for which 
estimates are inade is by inserting for maintenance at Peekskill 
and the only reason those are grouped is to anticipate any 
unforeseen emergency, such as storms or floods. They are 
grouped in order to provide for such an emergency that might 
occur, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask for five minutes additional? 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am inter- 
ested in some harbor work in the process of construction. I 
have not heard what is to me a sufficient explanation of the 
policy to be pursued by the gentlemen of dropping all that work, 
leaving the contractors flat with their machinery and appliances 
all on their hands. 

Mr. TREADWAY, I will state to the gentleman that there 
are continuous contracts that are appropriated for under the 
sundry civil bill. There is a balance to the credit of every proj- 
ect practically that is carried in a good large sum, and further 
than that I would state that of course the contractor originally 
makes his price based on any contingency of the contract not be- 
ing continued. If a project is meritorious. I believe myself in 
the continuing contract and think that the Government would 
have saved a great deal of money had continuing contracts been 
entered into, but the contractor, such as the gentleman from 
Michigan refers to, must necessarily take that very thing into 
consideration when he assumes the responsibility of a contract. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; but is he not justified 


in taking into consideration also that the Government will play 
fair when the Government of the United States enters into a 
contract with him and he buys supplies, buys dredges, and his 
trucks and his machine shops and appliances ready to carry on 
the contract, that they will furnish the money and have it come 
along from time to time instead of stopping short off as the 
gentleman proposes to do? 


Mr. TREADWAY. These are not continuing contracts that 
appear in this bill, they are made from year to year, and I tried 
to explain to the gentleman that continuing contracts are pre- 
vided for in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I know some places where 
as low as $28,000 was appropriated for continuing a very im- 
portant work in my district, and I believe that if that money is 
not appropriated it will be necessary for the contract work to be 
stopped. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There are a million dollars. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; a million dollars remain under the 
lump-sum appropriations, over which the engineers have full 
authority and which they can spend in carrying out any con- 
tracts they may approve. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
country; the million dollars. 

Mr. TREAD WATT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want just to make 
one brief statement, and that is this. Let us play fair with the 
taxpayers of our country. Let us play fair with ourselves. If 
we are in favor of extravagant river and harbor appropriations, 
let us say so. Do not let us take pork and cut it up into slices 
and say it is for national defense. 

It is the most silly argument that I have ever heard put forth 
in my term in Congress, that this is a bill for national defense. 
It is the same kind of a bill—only worse—that has been objected 
to on this floor and has been objected to by the American people 
in years gone by. Do not let us deceive them and deceive our- 
selves by trying to cloak it under any such title as preparedness 
or national defense. It is another pork bill, and as such let us 
either vote it up or down. I[Applause.] 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. ; 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I think the gentleman was diverted from 
the statement he was going to make in regard to the engineers 
and laborers, and so forth, in the first of the hearings, that were 
going to be thrown out of employment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have a minute in order that I may ask him a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in control of the gentleman—— 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MEEKER. Did you vote for the last bill we had here? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I certainly did. 

Mr. MEEKER. Was it a pork bill then? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is a very different bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like a minute more to answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield a minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If I remember rightly, I voted for two 
and opposed two of the last river and harbor bills. I never have 
tried to conceal my opposition to a river and harbor bill, and 
sometimes I am in favor of them and sometimes I am not. I 
have continually opposed many items. This bill is not the bill 
it is not as good a bill as passed the House last session, for 
many reasons. And, further than that, we did not at that time 
foresee the national emergency in which we are now involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dies], a-member of the committee. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I was pained to hear my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. TREApWAY] admit just 
at the conclusion of his speech that he had been a voter for pork- 
barrel appropriation bills so recently as the last Congress. I was 
surprised, in the first place, that he said this was a pork-barrel 
bill, and then, when he admitted that he had voted for it re- 
cently, I was shocked. 

What is a pork-barrel bill? A pork-barrel bill is a bill pro- 
duced, as Mr. Jefferson said in some of his writings, by log- 
rolling in Congress. You tickle me and I tickle you. You help 
me to put over a bad one, and I will help you put over a bad one. 
We will swap work, and when the barre! is filled with pork you 
take a ham and I take a ham; you get a jowl and I get a jowl. 
And we divide up the pork and mulct the people. Now, that is 
a pork-barrel bill. 

I am surprised that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TreADWAY] should denominate this a pork-barrel bill, Either 
that gentleman or some one else opposing the bill criticized it 
because the Chief of Engineers of the United States and the 
Secretary of War had dared to tell Congress what kind of a 
bill to pass, Let us be honest with ourselves, even though we 
can not be consistent. If the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers made up the bill, how ean it be a pork-barrel bill? 


That is, for all over the 
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[Applause.] The gentleman from 3 (Mr. TREAD- 
way] is a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
-I challenge him to point to a single member of that committee, 
or probably any Member of the House of Representatives itself, 
-that offered to barter with him or trade with him or say to 
him, “ You support my measure and I will support yours.” 
[Applause.] You know about all the reputation to be made 
out of calling the river and harbor bill a pork-barrel bill has 
already been made by the loquacious, delectable, spotlight gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Fredr]. He has carried away 
all the honors of an appeal to the galleries about this being a 
pork-barrel bill. Having found himself the gallery god of the 
Congress, and having had the news carried back to Nincom- 
poop Creek that he is the champion who fought the last pork- 
barrel bills, there are no diadems for the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

I have a very dear affection for my friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear]. Sometimes I scarcely blame him. This is a great 
place in which to make reputations. Some years ago, I am 
told, there was some question about the propriety of certain 
items in the river and harbor bill. Probably much of the criti- 
cism against it in those days was true. Great bodies administer 
their affairs with waste. I do not care what great supply bill 
you pass in this House, you will find items of waste in it. It 
is impossible that it could be otherwise, and it does seem hard 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], after having 
won 2 reputation by assaulting this measure, should continue 
to jump against his own mark. And I want to tell him now 
that he is likely to lose the reputation that he made some years 
ago if he continues to denominate this a pork-barrel bill in 
one breath and tell the Congress that we ought not to allow 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers to recom- 
mend it. 

Mr. FREAR. Who is it in the House made the statement 
that the Secretary of War drew the bill? 

Mr. DIES. You charged the Members of the Congress with 
abrogating their functions to the Secretary of War and the 
President and the Chief of Engineers, because they dictated this 
bill to Congress. 

Mr. FREAR. Surely you do not charge me with having 
made such a statement, and now practically you are putting the 
words into my mouth. 

Mr. DIES. You ure a member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, and you know the Chief of Engineers is largely 
responsible for this bill as a war measure. 

Mr. FREAR: Continuing the old bill practically as it was 
last year. 

Mr. DIES. He took what he conceived to be to the interest 
of the American people, and you call it pork. 

Mr. FREAR. That bill was killed in the Senate, the gen- 
tleman remembers. 

Mr. DIES. Let me tell you a story at the risk of tiring 
you, I told a little dog story here many years ago, and I am 
going to take a chance and repeat it, because so many new Meni- 
bers have entered Congress since I told it before. I think it was 
seven years ago. The reason I am going to tell my old hunter 
story over again is that I have discovered a new kind of dog, 
and I want to tell you about him. My old hunter dog was 
this kind of a dog: He was raised in the cross timbers of Texas, 
where I was raised on a farm as a boy. In the timber land we 
had little cotton-tailed rabbits. A dog could catch one of these 
ordinary cotton tails in three or four hundred yards, and on 
plowed ground in-a hundred yards. Time went on and our 
family got a little bigger, and my father did not have enough 
land to keep all of us boys busy, and a little distance away 
was a prairie section, and he sent a wagon with we boys and the 
dog over to cultivate a crop there. They had the mule-eared 
rabbit in that region. An ordinary cur dog could not make 
them back their ears and put down their fourth foot. This is 
a true story, and I will never forget the first one of those 
mule-eared rabbits that old hunter got after. Of course, he 
knew he had that rabbit; that was a foregone conclusion. 
{Laughter.] He ran out at it as he would like a covey of 
quail flying, but in half an hour he came back with his tongue 
hanging out and panting distressingly. Pretty soon another 
mule-eared rabbit came by, and he went after it, but presently 
came back in the same condition as the first time. The next 
day, when a mule-eared rabbit came by, he just raised his head 
up and then lay back again to sleep, [Laughter.] 

It is the same way, gentleman, with Members of Congress. 
It was the same way with me, in my carly service in this 
body, when somebody rushed into the cloak room and said, 
“They are about to waste a million dollars out there.“ I was 
aroused and came leaping down the aisle, hoping to save the 
imperiled million. [Laughter.]. But, like old hunter, since 


then, seeing many of these schemes running by which could not 
be stopped, I have just risen up and looked at it. [Laughter.] 

But there are some kinds of dogs that can not be discouraged. 
I will not say that this has anything to do with my friend from 
Wisconsin I[Mr. Frear]. It has nothing to do with him unless 
he wants himself to make the application. {Laughter.] One 
of those kinds of dogs that can not be discouraged is what we 
eall the automobile dog. He is not mad at anything in the 
wide world. If you go by in your car he runs out madly, ap- 
parently, and from his manner you would fancy he was going 
to bite the tires off your vehicle. He races after one car, and 
then he does it to the next, and then to the next, and so on 
indefinitely, all for amusement to himself and not at all with 
purpose to do you an injury. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is possible 
that there are a few automobile dogs running around here, 
that break out once in a while as a matter of habit, simply to 
disport themselves in the morning sun. [Laughter.] There 
are some gentlemen who are opposed to the river and harbor 
bill, as I said, because reputation is to be made at it. The 
public gets onto things rather slowly. Ten years ago there 
was criticism of the river and harbor bill. Probably it was 
justified. The people considered there was something wrong 


| about it, and since that time they have fixed up the river and 


| harbor bill all right. 


But my friend from Wisconsin is in on 
the tail of the storm. Well, he should remember—— 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman says that at this time I am 
“on the tail of the storm,” and he makes it personal. 

Mr. DIES. I am speaking hyperbolically. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Just a moment. 

Mr. DIES. Let the gentleman ask his question, then. If he 
is going to make a speech, I do not want to yield to him. 

Mr. FREAR. Three out of- the last four river and harbor 
bills have been defeated, and ihis bill is along the line of tle 
last bill. so that that is not a fair application. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, because the gentleman has done his country 
an injury three times is no reason why he should seek to do 
it a fourth injury. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will remember that the bill of 
1914 passed the House, but failed in the Senate, and the bill of 
1916 was enacted into law practically as it passed the House. 
The tast bill failed, just as some other bills failed, at that session. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? > 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do I understand the gentleman 
from North Carolina to say that the last river and harbor bill 
failed? The bill of 1916 was signed by the President. 

Mr. SMALL. It was the bill for 1917 that failed in the Sen- 
ate. The bill of 1916 was enacted and became a law. 

Mr. DIES. Some animals, when you feed them until they 
are full, will neither growl nor run nor jump the fence. 
{Laughter.] That does not apply to a Congressman, but a Con- 
gressman who has gotten along nicely in this bill heretofore 
can see nothing more except pork in the bill that will develop 
the undeveloped sections of the country. 

My friend from Wisconsin talked about what Mr. Burton 
said concerning the Ohio River, and I thought about prophets. 
He was talking about the small amount of tonnage on the Ohio 
River. I believe the gentleman said Mr. Burton, for whose 
judgment and patriotism I have a high regard, I will say, 
secured an appropriation of about $60,000,000 for the Ohio River. 
Maybe that was the amount when the project was completed. 
I remember very well that while Mr. Burton was getting that 
appropriation, or finishing up the getting of it, I, in conjunction 
with other gentleman from the State of Texas, came here and 
tried to get an improvement for our State at Sabine Pass and 
Beaumont and Orange. I recollect that Senator Burton said 
my river down there was so crooked that no amount of money 
could make it navigable. I expect the Neches River, or the 
Sabine River, that he was then talking about, now carries per 
mile more tonnage than probably any other river in the United 

tates. One-half of the tonnage of the entire State of Texas 
passes in front of Port Arthur, which just a few years ago was 
a cattle range, and Congress would not only not give it an appro- 
priation but would not make it a subport of entry until the 
people of that locality had struggled for years. And my people 
down there dug the waterway and gave it to the Government; 
and to-day I think it is the tenth or eleventh port in the United 
States and carries 6,000,000 tons of commerce. On registration 
day it registered more soldiers to answer the call of the country 
than the capital of the State of Texas. That was a cow 
ranch a few years ago. The Neches River, which, since I 
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have been in Congress, Senator Burton prophesied could never 
be navigated, is carrying, as I recall it, over 1,000,000 tons of 
commerce, and it has been open for traffic only a little over 12 
months. [Applause.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen talk here about this bill 
in connection with the war. My friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] grew very eloquent and said that we want all the 
engineers and all the dredges taken out of the harbors und 
rivers and turned over to the Army and sent to France. Well, 
if you sent them to France they would set them to dredging out 
their rivers and harbors, for they have sense enough to know 
that it is useless to build ships unless you have harbors and 
navigable streams in which to float them. [Applause.] Turn 
the dredges over to the Army to be sent to France? No civilized, 
first-class nation in the world is so far behind with its harbor 
and river work as we are to-day. j 

In this bill here I have for my district a little item for a 
survey that will cost a very small sum, and my people are so 
impatient because the river and harbor work does not keep up 
with the commerce that they are about to have a survey of 
their own made and vote more bonds upon themselves to accom- 
modate the great commerce of the country. Yet men stand here 
and say this is a pork-barrel bill, and that you ought to stop 
the wheels of progress in our harbors and rivers and send the 
dredges to France. 
` Oh, a thousand wooden ships to bridge the sea is prepared- 
ness and 300,000 box cars to carry the stuff to the water's edge 
is preparedness, but what use to get your freight to the water's 
edge or to have a vessel to put it in if your harbor is neglected 
and full of mud and silt and the vessel can not unfurl her sails 
and carry her burden upon the bosom of the ocean? [Applause.] 
I tell you, no more reputations are to be made by calling thik a 
pork-barrel bill. [Applause.] Let my friend from Wisconsin 
IMr. Frear] take his crown of bay and roses and wreathe it 
around his brow and keep it watered and perfumed, because he 
will get no more. The people of this country are not to be 
hoodwinked with the proposition that this is a pork-barrel bill. 
[Applause.] My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
finds a mare's nest in the water hyacinth. I doubt if he knows 
what a hyacinth is. There is nothing in this world that I know 
of that impedes the navigation of a stream more than the water 
hyacinth. How much do you suppose this bill carries, how 
much do you suppose the American people are being robbed of 
in this bill, to open the streams against the water hyacinth 
and to protect the commerce that goes down those streams? 
Oh, you Pharisees who criticize this bill, how much does it carry 
for that? Twenty million dollars? No. Two million dollars? 
No. Two hundred thousand dollars? No. Twenty thousand 
dollars to accommodate the rivers in five States. 

Mr. SMALL. Thirty thousand dollars. There are two items 
$20,000 and $10,000. 

Mr. DIES. Thirty thousand dollars. Well, even $30,000 to 
open up the rivers in five States, where the navigation is im- 
peded by water hyacinths, would not hurt anybody. [Applause.] 
I admire the way my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] dis- 
poses of statistics as found in a report of the engineers with 
regard to rivers and harbors. His method is truly refreshing. 
I am only sorry that Conan Doyle did not haye him when he 
wrote the Hound of the Baskervilles and those other wonderful 
stories that have entertained us so often, and I am sorry also 
that the Nick Carter series did not have the benefit of the genius 
of my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. He has no respect 
at all for a fact. He just shunts the fact away. If the report 
says the commerce is 30,000 tons, he says, “ Oh, well, most of 
that is lumber,” as if lumber was not commerce; or he says, 
“That does not amount to anything; most of it is coal. That 
does not count.” And he talks like a flock of geese, la-la-la-la-la. 
[Laughter.] He talks as if coal was not commerce. That is his 
way of disposing of those statistics. 

Now, I will tell you the truth about it is, as far as I am able 
to see, this is a good bill. The man who does not want to keep 
the harbors of this country open ought not to want to build 200 
wooden ships and a thousand steel ships and 300,000 box cars. 
The man who does not want to keep the arteries of trade open 
in this country ought not to be willing to pour out the billions 
of the people to help bring more trade. They say that now and 
then they find a little fly speck on the bill. My friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] found the hyacinth. Gentlemen, 


having gone up and down the rivers of the South, I tell you that 
these deep, sluggish rivers—some of them, like the Sabine River, 
40 feet deep in places—are beginning to clog with water hya- 
cinths, and yet my friend [Mr. Treapway] says it would be 
cheaper to take the water out of the river than to appropriate 
$30,000 for five States to take out the water hyacinths, 


It is reasonable to suppose that they picked out the worst that 
could be found in the bill to criticize, and if this is the worst 
they can find there must not be very many bad things in this 
bill. [Applause.] Of course there is no politics in it; there 
ought not to be any sectionalism in it, and I do not believe there 
is. Of course some of our boys on the right and some of our 
boys on the left once in a while match a little sectional tilt of 
talk. It may sound good back home, but I believe the heart 
of the great body of this Congress is for the North, the East, 
the South, and the West of this common country. [Applause.] 
I know that you down East and you up North have progressed 
faster than we have. You have your great harbors perfected 
in many cases, We have moved more slowly. The drubbing you 
gave us down there half a century ago stunned our growth, and 
the South is just coming into its own. As I say, the people in 
one county in my district have taken out of their own pockets 
$2,000,000 to make facilities for commerce. It just shows the 
spirit of the people, and it shows the progress with which the 
eountry is developing. I do not think anybody ought to say, as 
some gentleman said in a paper, that this is a pork-barrel bill to 
accommodate southern Congressmen. That is not the spirit of 
the Members of this House, and it is not the spirit of the Ameri- 
ean people. [Applause.] 

Do you know that one old Confederate soldier after another 
that I met and shook hands with in Washington a few days ago, 
almost to a man, said to me that they were never more royally 
treated than by the people of this city and the old Federal sol- 
diers with whom they came in contact. [Applause.] 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, this is our country; it belongs to all of 
us—our great Republic which, bless God, shall give faith and 
hope to those who believe in free government the world over. 
{Applause.] I want to tell you that I am -glad that it was given 
to me to see the light in this great free Republic where a rail 
splitter can become the greatest of Presidents, and where to 
every man, woman, and child the door of hope is flung wide 
open. [Applause.] Patriots live in the North, patriots live 
in the South, they live in the East, and they live in the West, 
and the boys are marching from every hamlet and every city 
in this country to show their appreciation for the freedom and 
the privilege of living in the greatest Republic in the world. 
[Applause.] 

It is a mighty bad time to talk about sectionalism. There 
ought not to be any sectionalism, there must be no sectionalism 
in this great Republic of ours. [Applause.] The country is 
big enough to challenge the patriotism, the humanity, and the 
energy of all the children of every section’of our glorious 
country. Buy a liberty bond! Your Uncle Samuel rarely ever 
acts in the rol! of a borrower. You have boasted of your liberty, 
you have said that this grand old flag shelters the greatest and 
freest people in the world. Your fathers before you and in the 
Providence of God the children that come after you shall share 
this liberty and this protection and this freedom. Buy a liberty 
bond from the old gentleman. Quit talking sectionalism and win 
the war. Win the war! [Applause.] ; 

This great Republic is the only free government worthy of 
the name that lives in the world to-day. It is the only place 
where the plowman’s son is equal before the law of the land 
with the son of the noblest or the richest in ail the realm. It 
is worth speaking for, it is worth living for, it is worth dying 


for, and it is worth laying down our sectionalism for. [Ap- 
plause, ] 
I had not thought to say that, but it will not hurt. If I - 


thought that this bill appropriating this money to keep the har- 
bors open and keep the streams open would interfere with my 
country in the progress of the war, I would vote against it, and 
you know I would vote against it. But I know. as any sensible 
business man knows, that without it it is impossible to keep the 
harbors and streams open. What do you want to stop the ma- 
chinery for, lay off the hands, let the dredges deepening the 
harbors go off, and come back and find all the plants disor- 
ganized, rust and deterioration everywhere, machinery tumbling 
down from neglect, No more foolish thing could be done. Pre- 
pare your harbors to float your ships and prepare them to take 
the oe cargoes of the 30,000 freight cars that you are going 
to build. 

May I say a word aside. I have been reading a great amount 
of criticism of Senator HARDING, of Ohio, because he said he 
wished that we all in America loved our flag as the Germans love 
the German flag. Now, I do not see anything in that to criti- 
cize. You know I hear a good deal of talk about the clonkroom 
that does not please me. I have picked up Viereck’s paper and 
Berger's paper and a good many papers of more respectability 
and read the editorials that did not sound good to me. I am 
almost disposed to reiterate Senator HARDING'S words and say 
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I wish that every man, woman, and child in America were 
seized with the burning love of America to go and fight for it 
as the Germans ure fighting for their fatherland. You know 
wo need the old-fashioned religion and patriotism in this 
country. We are in war. We are not voting on conscription 
now; we are in the war. We are not discussing preparedness, 
My country .has chosen to fight; we are there to go forward to 
a- glorious victory for this great Nation of 110,000,000 people, 
or craw! back in ignominious defeat. I want to tell you that no 
patriot ought to continue to discuss the conscription or volun- 
teer system. [Applause.] No patriot in America ought to give 
further comfort or solace to the enemy by talking about the anti- 
bellum «disputes that we had in this House. Our country has 
unsheathed her sword, Liberty has gone forth to vindicate her- 
self, and I wish that a baptism of spiritual patriotism would 
descend upon every man, woman, and child in this country— 
not about what we said yesterday or the day before, but with 
God’s help and with the help of the strong arms of our sons to 
get our shoulders together, our hearts together, and whip the 
Germans and win the war. [Applause,]} 

This is no time to say “I don't like the way the general is 
leading.” We have got to have a head. 

A Memner, Have we got one? 

Mr. DIES. Yes, sir; you have got one of the greatest patriots, 
the greatest statesmen that was ever produced in America in the 
White House to-day. [Applause.] I would say it if Mr. Hughes 
was there. I would say it if you were there. Great god of free- 
dom! are we to do like Russia has done—decentralize in front of 
the enemy? Are we to do like Mexico has done—disorganize, 
throw away the heritage of liberty? Republics should decen- 
tralize in peace and centralize and concentrate in time of war. 
We need one leader, and him the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and as God shall judge me, every patriot in 
this country ought, as he will. to get under the flag of the one 
leader, made so by the Constitution of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy of this country. 
You can not follow my friend, Judge BURNETT. You can not fol- 
low me. You could do like the Russians. You could break up 
into petty squads. You can do like the Chinese. You can do like 
the Mexicans, fight 40 in an army and fight one another. But if 
this great Republic is wise in its day and generation, it will 
concentrate to a man the leadership of the President, trust 
God and love liberty, and give this glorious Republic the strength 
to win this conflict. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT ]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to river 
and harbor improvements. I am not opposed to all of the 
items in this bill. On the contrary, I stand ready to support 
every item in it that can be found to come within the rule laid 
down by the Seeretary of War himself. That rule is found on 
page 2 of the majority report of the committee. I read from 
that report: 

In his letter of transmittal he [the Secretary of War] stated that 
the schedule was based upon a direction by him to the Chief of Engi- 
neers that he should prepare recommendations “designed to provide 
for the contfhuance of river and harbor improvements already in 
process and the maintenance of existing works wherever in either event 
substantial loss would be entailed by a suspension of work, and that he 
should include such new projecta as are intimately associated with the 
question of national defense in a military way. 

I repeat again, I am willing to support every item in this bill 
which can be justified upon that letter of the Secretary of War; 
but, Mr. Chairman, it is also true that as you read the hearings 
taken by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors there are very 
few, if any, of the new projects that are contained in this bill— 
there are two or three—that can be justified upon that ground. 
I shall go further than that. I will go further than the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and say that I am willing to vote 
for any item in the bill that provides for the maintenance of our 
present rivers and harbors wherever there is any substantial 
commerce carried upon them, because I realize that it is neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of this war that the means 
of transportation that we now have shall be continued. But 
when you go beyond that, when we provide for new projects 
that Col. Newcomer himself frankly says have no relation -what- 
ever to war or to military necessity, but solely because of pos- 
sible commerce in the future, they can not be defended, and 
those include such items as the million-dollar appropriation for 
the Missouri River, the $1,200,000 appropriation for the upper 
Mississippi River, and other items of that character that it will 
be found, if you read the hearings, are not defended either from 
the standpoint of military necessity or of being necessary to 
accommodate the present commerce that is now carried upon 
the rivers. 
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More than that, Mr. Chairman, in the last river and harbor 
appropriation bill there were four new projects included as 
emergency projects, and one of them was a project in my own 
harbor—the Superior-Duluth Harbor, at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, a harbor that is second only to New York in the amount 
of commerce that is carried, it being last year over 40,000,000 
tons, of a valuation of about $400,000,000. That emergency 
project, urgently recommended by the War Department, was 
appropriated for to the amount of $360,000. Bids were adver- 
tised for within the last few months. The estimates for dredg- 
ing for the completion of fhat project were at the rate of 10 
cents per yard. The bids were opened a short time ago, and it 
was found that the bids were for 123 cents per yard, or an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, an increase that is not greater than the 
increased cost in every other line of industry during the past 
two years. The War Department rejected all of those bids, 
and in a letter of June 1, 1917, from Gen. Black I received the 
following information: 


June 1, 1917. 
Hon. Irvine L. LENROOT, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: In compliance with your oral request, I have the honor to state 
that the district officer at luth was recently authorized to reject as 
excessive the proposals received for dredging the basin at Duluth- 
Superior Harbor adjacent to the Superior entrance, and to postpone 
for the present any further attempt to have this work done byb con- 
tract, since the bids received on the two occasions when the wo as 
advertised have been higher than the estimates, and would not permit 
the completion of the work as contemplated by the appropriation made 
for this purpose. If a Government dredge should become available for 
the work, it may be undertaken in that manner, but otherwise it is 
proposed to delay operations until circumstances are such as to permit 
an advantageous contract to be made. 

Very respectfully, W. M. Brack, 

oy Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers. 

Now, I want to recall to this committee that if there is any 
port the maintenance and improvement of which is necessary 
in the prosecution of this war, it is the Superior-Duluth Harbor, 
the gateway for the hundreds of millions of bushels of grain of 
the Northwest, of the copper from the Rocky Mountain States, 
of the iron ore from the ranges in Minnesota; and here is not 
an authorization but a direction on the part of Congress in 
the last river and harbor bill to prosecute this necessary work, 
and the money has actually been provided; and yet the War 
Department in the exercise of a discretion which it really does 
not have, but has assumed, undertakes to delay indefinitely the 
prosecution of the work. Neither I nor my people complain; if 
this money is necessary for the carrying on’ of this war at this 
time, if the Treasury needs the money, we will not complain. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of this com- 
mittee, in the face of what I have stated, how he can justify 
the 34 new projects in this bill and make appropriations for 
them—this money must be set aside in the Treasury and can 
not be used for any other purpose—when the War Department 
now refuses, on account of higher prices, to let contracts and 
do work which Congress has now ordered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a very pertinent suggestion, be- 
cause the estimates upon which this work in the Superior- 
Duluth Harbor was based are the same estimates actually made 
on which you are acting on these 34 new projects. That is all 
I care to say at this time on that. I shall have something fur- 
ther to say as we come to the five-minute rule. 

While I occupy this time in general debate I do want to take 
this opportunity to refer to another collateral matter, but one 
that I think the House should consider in connection with the 
further consideration of this bill under the five-minute rule. We 
all have great affection for the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and in what I have to say 
now I do not propose in the slightest degree to reflect upon him, 
but I do call attention to the fact that his judgment sometimes 
is not of the best, and that this House and this committee ought 
not blindly to follow his leadership: On the 17th day of last 
month the gentleman from North Carolina, the chairman of this 
committee, introduced a bill in this House with respect to water 
powers and had it referred to his ¢ommittee, a bill that would 
have given the water powers of the United States, subject only. 
to the will of the Secretary of War, whoever he might be, to 
the water-power interests of this country for all time to come, 
in perpetuity, and with practically no limit, and no compensa- 
tion to the Government for the untold wealth that it proposed 
to bestow on those great water-power companies. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. In just a moment, when I conclude this, 
This House on three separate occasions has voted down over- 
whelmingly bills less vicious than the one introduced by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, and I say that it is to the credit of 
this House, and without any reflection on the Committee on 
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Rivers and Harbors, that yesterday, upon a motion to re-refer 
that bill from that committee to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, where it belongs, that motion prevailed 
by a vote of 222 to 47. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL, I will yield the gentleman two minutes for the 
purpose of submitting a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. SMALL. Only to say that the chairman of the com- 
mittee who introduced the bill for the development of the water 
power on navigable streams disagrees entirely with the opinion 
of the gentleman who has just spoken. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman who has just spoken did not 
give an opinion, but gave a fact, which anyone can see from a 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, the gentleman can not state a fact; the 
gentleman was expressing an opinion-about the merits of a 
particular bill which I introduced and which was referred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I am expressing the 
opinion it was a good bill, and let me say further that there are 
a few gentlemen in the House, in this body here, who think that 
in them reside all knowledge and all wisdom in respect to water 
power, who stand against reconciling the differences upon that 
question, and who year after year prevent us from utilizing this 
magnificent water power which emanates from our streams. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman, of course, is entitled to an 
opinion, - I supposed that it was a question of a statement of 
facts. The fact is that the gentleman’s bill proposes to give to 
the water-power interests of this country the water powers for 
all time to come. Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. SMALL. Ido.. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman had better read his bill, and 
he would come to a different conclusion. 

Mr. SMALL. I take issue with the gentleman upon that 
question. Does the gentleman wish more time? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would be glad to get more time if the 
gentleman questions my construction of the bill; I would like to 
have about five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I thought the gentleman wanted to discuss the 
river and harbor bill, $ ` 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I am through with that. 

Mr. SMALL. I will be glad when the question of water 
power is up to discuss it. : 

Mr. LENROOT. The following is the bill to which I have 
referred: 

A bill (II. R. 4504) to amend an act entitled “An act making an appro- 

priation for the ¢onstruction, repair, and preservation of certain 

ublic works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
arch 3, 1899. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of an act entitled “An act making 
an appropriation for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proveo Pre eg 3, 1899, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 

e follow 2 * 

“And provided further, That whenever the construction of any navi- 
gation improvement or the alteration or enlargement of an existing 
improvement upon, in, along, or across any river, harbor, or other water 
of the United States can thereby ve secured, in whole or in part, with- 
out expense to the United States, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to enter into a contract therefor with any person or corpora- 
tion who has acquired from the State or States in which the improve- 
ments are to be located the rights necessary therefor and who will 
undertake to construct such improvement in return for the rights and 

rivileges nted herein: Provided, however, That the Secretary of 

ar shall first determine that the navigation improvement is necessary 
or desirable in the pubiic interest for the purpose of improving or 
developing a waterway or waterways for the uses of interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

“Every contract made hereunder shall contain or make reference to 
detailed plans and fications, which must be approved by the Chief 
of Engineers, tor the navigation. improvement, and accessory works 
authorized thereby, showing the location thereof and the Jand necessary 
therefor, and shall contain such provisions and regulations with respect 
to the construction, maintenance, use, and operation of the navigation, 
improvement, and accessory works as the Secretary of War may deem 
necessary for the protection of the interests of interstate and foreign 
commerce, and no structure or works shall be begun until such plans 
and specifications have been approved as aforesaid. Every contractor 
shall have the right to construct, maintain, use, and operate the naviga- 
tion N provement and such accessory works as may be authorized by 
the ract tor the development of water power and other purposes, in 
accordance with and subject to the 1 2 of the contract and of 
this act ard subject to such reasonable r ation of rates, charges, and 
service as may be prescmbed under authority of the State or States in 
which the service is rendered, and in case the service is interstate and 
the authorities of the State directly affected can not agree, then subject 
to such regulation of rates, charges, and service as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall prescribe; the right to use such public or other 
land of the United States as may be described in the contract and nec- 
essary therefor upon paying to the United States such compensation or 
charges based upon the fair and reasonable value of the land as may be 
fixed in the contract; and the right to a re such other land as may 
be necessary therefor by the exercise of the power of eminent domain. 

“The United States shall have the right at any time after the ex- 

lration of 50 years from the date of any contract made hereunder to 
erminate the rights and privileges of the contractor by taking over the 


navigation improvements and accessory works authorized by the con- 


tract, and all the property of the contractor dependent in whole or in“ 

part upon such improvements or works for its usefulness or value, upon 

poyu to the, contractor just compensation therefor, which shall not 

nclude any payment for the value of any of the rights herein granted, 

and upon assuming all contracts for power entered into by the con- 

eee which are dependent in whole or in part upon the properties 
en over. — : 

“The district court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to 
hear, try, and determine any suit or proceeding brought under this act, 
including any condemnation suit or proceeding brought by any con- 
tractor hereunder, regardless of the sum or value of the matter in 
controversy. The provisions of this act and of any contract made 
hereunder shall be enforceable by and against the personal representa- 
tives, successors, and assigns of the contractor.” 

“Sec. 2. That an act entitled “An act making an appropriation for 
the construction, repair, and protereation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1899, 
is hereby further mended by adding thereto a new section, to be known 
as section 21a, as follows: 

“Suc, 21a. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to enter into agreements for the use of surplus water and water 
power generated at dams or diversion structures and works constructed 
wholly or in part by the United States in the interests of navigation at 
rates securing to the Government reasonable compensation for the 
opportunity for the generation of power created at its expense on such 
terms and conditions and for such periods of time not to exceed 50 
years as may seem to him just, equitable, and expedient, subject, how- 
ever, to the provisions of this act governing the authorization, main- 
tenance, and operation of power plants in connection with navigation 
improvements and to all regulations 8 the use and disposition 
of the power, so far as the same may applicable; and all such agree- 
ments, the parties thereto, and the terms and conditions thereof shall 
be reported annually to Congress: Provided, That the said Secretary of 
War in making such agreements, other conditions being equal, shall 
give preference to the bid solely for municipal use of any municipal 
corporation or other public corporation not operated for profit.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise in order that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FirzceraLtp] may present a conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair. Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 


bill H. R. 4285, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
URGENT DEFICIENCIES FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference 
report on the urgent deficiency appropriation bill for printing 
under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
conference report on the bill H. R. 3971, which the Clerk will 


port. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3971), making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments 
on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 13, 1917, 
and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. It is ordered to be printed under the rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this is a complete report, 
with the exception of the so-called Jamestown Exposition 
site item, and I wish to give notice to the House that the matter 
will be called up some time to-morrow afternoon to be dis- 
posed of. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4285. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further - 
sideration of the river and harbor appropriation bill, with Nr. 
HannTSsůON of Mississippi in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, L wish to ask the attention of 
the committee for a moment to a particular item in the bill. I 
shall at the proper time move a very slight amendment. It isa 
matter of equity and common sense, and I think probably will 
meet with no opposition from the committee. On page 23 it says: 


Missourl River: For maintenance and continuing improvement with 
a view to securing a permanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City 
and the mouth of the river, $1,000,000; for snagging and maintenance 
between Kansas City and Sioux’ City, $35,000. 


Kansas City has a water front of 5 or 6 miles. There are two 
cities of that name. They lie along the Missouri River side by 
side, only the imaginary State line between, the Kaw River en- 
tirely on our side, running into the Missouri River. The inten- 
tion of this bill has been for a number of years to help them 
both. It has secured help and assistance upon that theory. In- 
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stead of that the young gentlemen, or old gentlemen, who speak 
for the War Department have made a report in which they say 
that this item refers to Kansas City, Mo., only, not including 
Kansas City, Kans. I think this is unjust and inequitable, and 
I do not think the committee thinks that was what was really 
intended. This bill, as I have just called to your attention, ap- 
propriates $35,000 for snagging the river above Kansas City, 
Kans., which shows we mean to keep on up the river. There are 
also appropriations for as far up as between Sioux City and Fort 
Benton. Now, I want to insert after the words“ Kansas City“ 
“waterworks intake,” which will carry the 6-foot channel up- 
stream to above Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., and 
will do what the bill was originally intended to do. It will then 
read “a 6-foot channel from Kansas City waterworks intake to 
the mouth of the river,” and both Kansas Cities will be treated 
alike, as was intended. 

There are peculiar local reasons for this. The city which 
I represent, in Kansas, has used $1,900,000 in fixing the Kaw 
River right at this place, and for 4 miles up the Kaw there 
are dikes on both sides. This does as much for Kansas City, 
Mo., as for us, protecting them too. They have spent nothing 
upon these rivers. We have spent nearly $2,000,000, seventy 
thousand more being now arranged for. On its right bank com- 
ing down, the Missouri drops behind our dikes whenever there 
is an overflow, and we are always in danger of losing half a 
million dollars’ worth of dikes which we have built. -Your 
people ought to assist us in protecting them. When we have 
spent $1,900,000 on a waterway we ought to get a little con- 
sideration here, but instead of that we find it all goes to the 
town below us. Perhaps nobody intends to slight us. Pos- 
sibly we are lost sight of in favor of a town of 250,000 people, 
where all the big hotels and newspapers are. Our city has 
only 100,000 people and they do not give us any attention. A 
channel “from Kansas City” is too indefinite. The War De- 
partment sends a new man every little while. Everyone has 
his own opinion of where to begin. We should fix the point 
definitely. 

Our city is the fifteenth manufacturing city in the United 
States. Kansas City, Mo., is the forty-second. As one of their 
wholesalers said to me, “ Our business is a peanut business as 
compared with that done in the bottoms.” You can not establish 


_ a channel upstream unless the Kaw Channel is maintained. We 


are prepared to do this if you will keep the Missouri out of the 
Kaw. , 

If you do not take this position that I suggest you will lose 
that dike, and you will have to go at it again and spend a lot 
more money to protect the Kaw approach, which is and always 
will be the main artery of the Missouri River as far as trade 
is concerned. Most of the big factories and packing houses are 
on the Kaw or close to it. From them all the big shipments 
must eventually come. The trade that will come down the 
Kaw will lead the whole river. There is a little bend above 
the Kaw that needs this protection. It will have to be attended 
to to reach a channel above Kansas City. When you_go above 
that bend there is a good channel. You could not do a more 
sensible thing, if you want to make the Missouri River of any 
importance, than to protect it to the mouth of the Kaw and 
protect it above in a practical, common-sense manner. If you 
examine it you will find it absolutely essential. Heretofore 
in all the bills there has been a small appropriation to attend 
to this up above and down to the Kaw. They give us $10,000 
ocedsionally if we spend $70,000. We do not object. This 
time they left that out. I do not know why we are so over- 
looked. All Kansas City, Kans., asks is an even break and a 
place on the map. Why should this $1,000,000 come to the 
State line and stop? 

I do not want to seem to be raising objections to small things, 
but this is an immense thing to our city. Why should Congress 
spend $1,000,000 on the Missouri if you are to come to within 
a stone’s throw of the greatest manufacturing center west of 
of the Mississippi and stop? We have a great manufacturing 
community, and I hope the gentlemen of the House when the 
amendment comes up will give it the kindly thought and atten- 
tion it really merits. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. $ 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to begin what I have to 
say by stating a fact which is that my district, which heretofore 
has been interested to some extent in the river and harbor-bill by 
reason of two rivers bordering it being cared for, is not inter- 
ested to the extent of one dollar in this particular bill. The 
Brazos River and Trinity River improvements are both elim- 
inated from it. 

I have listened with more patience to the discussion of this 
bill than to any previous presentation of a river and harbor bill. 
I have spent whole days here listening. I heard the challenge 
of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Saati] when he first 
presented the bill to the opponents of it, to point out, if they 
could, any undeserving item, and I have listened during all 
these hours of discussion for some gentleman to point out such 
items, and this is what it comes to. The only item that, accord- 
ing to anybody's claim, ought to be eliminated from the bill as 
being without merit is the item for cleaning out the water lilies 
or water hyacinths from some of the southern streams. I there- 
fore looked through the bill in order to find the facts and to 
make comment on them, but that has been done by the gentle- 
man who preceded me [Mr. Dies] so well that I am ashamed 
now to discuss it. Still I will tell the House what I found. I 
discovered that that item, which has been dwelt upon by every 
opponent of this bill, as I have particularly noted, covers the 
stupendous sum of $30,000 to be expended in five States. Here 
is a bill calling for over $30,000,000, denounced as a pork-barrel 
bill by a number of gentlemen who, when challenged to point 
out the items of pork, the items without merit, all find one and 
only one item, and that an item of $30,000. And all of them 
show that they do not know what the water hyacinth is. It is 
both a petty and a pitiful criticism. Others have shown that in 
certain streams even 40 feet deep the water hyacinth clogs and 
prevents navigation, but I will not go into that. Gentlemen do 
strenuously deny that the improvements provided for in this 
bill are needed war improvements. One gentleman finally said 
that there were four or six items in the bill out of all the vari- 
ous items in it that might be termed “ war measures,” but none 
other. On what ground do they claim that the bill is not a war 
measure? Simply and almost solely this: Every one of them 
denies that it is a war measure, because, he says, most of its 
items were embraced in the measure that passed the House at 
its last session, before war was declared ; that is, in peace times; 
and afterwards was defeated or died in the Senate with a great 
many other measures passed by the Horte. 

Has it come to the point that the necessary measures for 
operations of the Government are not proper and needed war 
measures simply because they were deemed proper peace meas- 
ures or because they have been heretofore passed by the House 
and haye been with a number of other important measures 
allowd to die or defeated by the Senate? Gentlemen ought to 
know that measures proper and useful in peace may become of 
the highest importance and necessity in war. There is an illus- 
tration of this in another measure now pending in this House, 
the bill for the acquisition of a naval base and naval-stores base 
at old Jamestown. It was an important and worthy measure in 
peace, but now that we are at war and have no adequate naval 
base it is a war measure of the highest importance. I have 
listened to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and the other 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER], every oné of whom 
based his argument against the bill upon that one ground. 
They object to the bill because it is in many items the or 
that had been passed heretofore, and they profess their inabflity 
to see how it is possible for improvement of our inland water- 
way system to be of value to us in time of war. One gentle- 
man—I think it was the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
pEN]—said that if it was for harbor improvement only he would 
concede that it was a war measure and would not oppose it. 
The real trouble is the railroads are all in favor of the im- 
provement of harbors which serve them, but the railroads are 
equally opposed to the improvement-of the inland waterways 
that compete with them. [Applause.] 

I do not mean to insinuate that that is the motive of the gen- 
tlemen opposing this bill, who favor harbors, but oppose inland- 
waterway navigation, but I do say it is a strange blindness that 
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can see benefit to the country in improved harbors and can see 
no benefit in increased inland transportation facilities other than 
by the railways. ; 

One gentleman says that during war times we ought not to 
improve rivers. Is he willing to say that during war times we 
ought to build no more railroads, that during war times we 
ought to have no more cars built? Oh, no. Then why the dis- 
tinction? If a boat upon a river’s surface carries freight and 
you are willing to build cars to carry freight, why are you not 
willing to provide transportation by water? Why not clean out 
the rivers and put boats on them? 

The truth is thot this great country, as has been well said, is 
facing the most tremendous war in its history, and it has also 
been well said that it must marshal all its resources, especially 
all of its resources of transportation and production. Without 
either our labors will be fruitless in many respects. What 
then? Will it do any good to fill our inland- towns, our in- 
terior States, with the products of the labor of our farms and 
of our mines and of our forests, and fail to transport those 
pro(iucts to points where they are needed to sustain our people 
at home or to points on the seacoast where they shall be needed 
for export to our allies and to our own boys when they are 
fighting in a foreign land? And yet every man that says this is 
not n war measure knows that congestion has taken hold of our 
transportation all over the inland, the interior, and that every 
particle of relief that may be afforded by opening up our water- 
ways, yes, even by cleaning the water lilies out of the St. Johns 
River and the other rivers that reach into the interior, is a 
relief against a congestion that to-day is threatening the life of 
our commerce and is proving fatal to many enterprises and 
industries, and that this measure is an essential war measure 
because it will help relieve that congestion. nip 

I take it that any broad-minded statesman, any man with clear 
vision, will say that to-day more than ever before. when railroad 
building has largely stopped, when there is an enormous short- 
age in box cars, when transportation is in confusion and conges- 
tion, if you can take even the St. Johns River, and by clearing 
the water hyacinths out of it, enable commerce to reach the sea- 
coast through it, or if you can take the Missouri River and go 
into its upper reaches and make 6-foot transportation good to 
and beyond Kansas City, filling the place of half a dozen or more 
railroads in transportation ; if you can open up the great interior 
of the Middle West; if you can so deepen the channel of the 
Ohio River as to carry the freight which the railroads along its 
banks can not carry, and if by doing these things you can relieve 
the congestion from which commerce is suffering all over our 
country, it is a good thing to do as a war measure. That is 
the broad fact that can not be clouded by the pettifogging 
quibbles of men who oppose this measure in peace or war. If 
ever there was a time when the aiding of transportation became 
a war measure, it is now, when production is bursting its bounds 
and transportation has broken down. I have just wished to 
say these few words of special application. 

I wish now to make some broader observations. There is a 
strange fact with reference to our enlightened country. We be- 
lieve we are the equal of any other nation in industrial intelli- 
gence. We believe we are the equals of other nations in the 
enterprise of our people, and yet there is this fact: France, 
Germany, Italy, all the nations of the Old World use their water- 
ways as an aid and a complement for their railways in the 
transportation of freight; in the carrying of their commerce. 
We scarcely use our inland waterways at all! To my mind that 
statement is an amazing confession of a disgraceful and hurtful 
truth. 

Mr. Chairman, I am persuaded that men who make the 
statement here on this floor that our rates are so wonderfully 
cheap, and that they are below the freight rates of Europe, 
make the comparison without comprehending the facts. It may 
be true that if we bear in mind that our roads carry all of the 
cheapest kind of nonperishable commodities, and that we do 
more carload and more long-distance hauling than any, other 
country, and carry less package freight and less short-distance 
freight, and the fact that all the coarser, cruder material in 
those European countries is carried by water at a very cheap 
rate, it may be, I say, that by making the comparison in that way 
the ton-mile rate in this country on the railroads is cheaper 
than it is in Europe; but no candid man who knows the facts 
will dare make the comparison on that basis or in that way. 
The truth is. our freight rates are among the highest in the 
world. I can illustrate it by the rates on one commodity—cotton— 
which ought to be carried very cheaply, because it is inde- 
structible, and it is shipped for long distances in carload lots; 
yet from my town, an inland and off the river town. instead of 
paying seven-tenths of a cent per ton-mile, our boasted average 
low per-ton per-mile rate, we pay on carload cotton 43 cents 


per ton-mile. It is not true that we have cheap transportation. 
The boasted low rate is arrived at by adding all the tonnage of 
the lowest class freight, which in other countries is carried by 
water, and all the tonnage carried by the roads for nothing for 
themselves, and dividing that tonnage into the aggregate amount 
of freights collected. J 

Those who attack this bill here eyen contend that our rail- 
roads carry freight cheaper than it can be carried by boats 
on the rivers when the rivers are improved. ‘The railroads are 
not fooled by such talk, nor are they fooled by such statements 
as we have heard here to-day. to the effect that the rivers will 
not be used if given a fair chance. The railroads know better, 
and wherever there is.a city on a river bank that might avail 
itself of water transportation they lower the rail rates at that 
point, and then recoup themselves by making it up at the in- 
terior points. They give that city cheaper rates than its neigh- 
bor towns off the river get in order to prevent the city from 
trying to have the river used, and they actually tax the cities 
not on the river in order to give the river cities a preference 
over them, and thereby tear themselves down. These nonriver 
towns are heavily taxed by excessive freight rates in order to 
grant special low rates to their business competitors. 

Mr. PLATT. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY, I have but little time, but I will yield to the 
gentleman. 3 

Mr. PLATT. Then does the gentleman think the railroads 
should raise their rates from Memphis to New Orleans so that 
the boats on the river can compete with the railroads? 

Mr. HARDY. We ought to make it so that when they lower 
their rates at the water-competing point, they must lower their 
rates likewise at all intermediate points, and we should never 
allow them to charge a greater amount for a half haul than they 
charge for the full haul; that is, charge more for a short haul 
than for a long haul of the same commodity in the same quantity 
over the same trackage. 


Mr. PLATT. Then there would be no railroad business or 
water business either. 

Mr, HARDY. On the contrary, the railroads would charge 
What was necessary to pay them for the service they render, and 
cities along the river banks would get the advantage of their 
cheaper actual water transportation. No other country has 
been so blindly foolish as to permit the railways to throttle 
their river transportation. 3 

Mr. PLATT. They do it by keeping the railway rates up 
along the water lines so that there will be boats to carry the 
business, 

Mr. HARDY. It might be necessary to prohibit charging 
less than actual cost at water-competing points, but that will 
regulate itself if roads are prohibited from recouping them- 
selves by excessive charges against interior points. I have 
never found it necessary to tell a man he must charge more 
than he was willing to. But every legislative enactment has 
been found to be necessary to prevent the railroads from rais- 
ing their rates at interior points. You should say to them 
that they must have equal and just rates; that if they charge 
50 cents a bale on cotton from Memphis to New Orleans, as 
they did years ago, until they drove the ships off the Missis- 
sippi River, then they must not charge over 50 cents from 
any point between Memphis and New Orleans. If you do that, 
all the rail rates will be equitable or at least not discriminative, 
and you will make it possible for the rivers to carry the busi- 
ness. “Then the country will gladly put millions into improving 
and putting boats on the Mississippi, just as Beaumont has put 
millions into the Sabine Lake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say that the intercoastal canal,” 
which has been criticized here, has shown its great value, so 
that you can not denounce it out of existence. A gentleman—a 
leading business representative—from my State was in my office 
the other day, and he said that up above Beaumont they were 
arranging to have a steel ship plant built, that they had already 
spent a great deal of money, and that they could assemble the 
iron ore from cqunties just above it, bring it down the river 
or by rail, preferably by river, and, by intercoastal canal extend- 
ing from New Orleans, they could bring the necessary coal from 
the great coal regions via the river and canal at $1 per ton. 
But if your legislation permits the cut-throat practices engaged 
in by railroads heretofore to continue to throttle canal trans- 
portation by- lowering the rates at water-competitive points 
while recouping themselves by high rates in the interior they 
may kill the canal. ; 
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Mr. Chairman, even at the risk of repetition, I wish to make 
myself clear. Every man of ordinary intelligence and infor- 
mation knows that, given an unobstructed 6-foot-deep river way 
or canal of, say, 100 miles in length between terminals, boats 
can carry tonnage at far less than the actual cost of railway 
carriage. How does it happen, then, that in the United States, 
which has more navigable rivers than any nation in Europe, 
our rivers carry no commerce while theirs, big and little, carry 
almost untold tonnage? How does it happen that France is 
spending many millions even now to further improve her 
canals, which are covered with miles upon miles of freight 
barges, while reputable Members of Congress here tell us that 
even our great rivers are not worthy to be improved and naviga- 
tion of them ought to be abandoned? That, sir, is the practical 
position of the opponents of this bill, and presents a curious 
question, worthy of serious examination. I admit a very large 
measure of truth in their statements of fact, as to lack of 
actual transportation. to-day on many of our rivers and streams 
of all kinds; and if that condition is normal and natural it 
ought to continue and all expenditure of money on rivers and 
canals ought to cease. If I thought that condition other than 
highly artificial I would vote against every improvement of 
every river. Having asserted a truth, that transportation by 
boat on rivers and canals is very much cheaper in actual cost 
than transportation by rail, and a second truth, that. Europe 
advantageously uses her cheap water transportation while we 
have almost abandoned ours and use only the more costly trans- 
portation by rail, we are entitled to ask why the latter state- 
ment is true. I propose to show three things: First, why it is 
true; second, that it ought not to be true; and, third, how it 
may be remedied. 

Mr. Chairman, our rivers and canals have not always been 
unused highways as they have been these last 40 years, Fifty 
years ago the Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers and the Great 
Erie Canal were great, busy, useful highways of commerce, upon 
whose waters great ships and small moved with ceaseless and 
prosperous industry and enterprise. About that time the great 
railroad building era in this country began. It was the begin- 
ning of the land-grant and Government-aided railroad builing. 
Our great war between the States ended, leaving many men pos- 
sessed of great capital. Our country was full of enterprise and 
ambitious promoters. There was no plausible way for these pro- 
moters to put their hands into the public’s pocket in navigating 
the waterways. They might urge improvement of them, but that 
would leave the capitalists all equally entitled to their use under 
free competition, and give no vast promoters profits or monopo- 
listic advantages. Up to that time great cities only built on the 
seacoast at the mouth of navigable streams and on the banks 
of such streams. Great wharves at the water’s edge marked 
the size and growth of the cities. The Pacific slope was fast 
waking to the knowledge of its riches and resources, though 
sparsely settled. Between the Pacific and the well-settled East- 
ern States lay the undeveloped prairies of the Middle West, 
the vision of promoters like Huntington, saw the coming tide 
of population, and the wealth that could be garnered by those 
who could lay hold of vast areas of the public domain. They 
came to our Governments, State and National, with their schemes 
for promotion and developments and for the building of new 
railroads across the continent. From east to west or from 
north to south they projected their roads, and came with their 
schemes to Congress, to State legislatures, to county boards, and 
city councils and private citizens, asking for and obtaining 
princely bounties in land grants, in loans never to be repaid, and 
in bonuses of money and bonds, given by all these branches of 
our governing and lawmaking bodies under golden and glowing 
promises of development and enrichment of cities, counties, 
States, and Nation. There was scarcely a city, county, or State 
in the Union which did not give to these promoters princely 
gifts in lands, money, or bonds. Texas alone gave them lands 
covering more territory than many States of the Union. More 
than all the rest, the Federal Government gave of its cash mil- 
lions and of its public domain an empire. Much of the giving 
of private citizens was for stocks and bonds, but these pro- 
moters knew how to cancel all outsiders’ interests by receiver- 
ships and reorganizations, and high financing. Was it any won- 
der that great capital turned to railroads and abandoned river 
navigation? Having turned to and built railreads, they made a 
discovery. The discovery was easy, but possibly not thought of 
when they began to build. It was that a railroad had a mo- 
nopoly of transportation as to most, if not all, of the territory 
traversed by it, and that the only limitation upon its power to 
charge was the fear of killing the traffic or the industry involved, 
and, thence originated the famous and boldly avowed policy of 
the lroad magnates of taxing the traffic all it would bear, 
without regard to the cost or reasonable worth of the service 


rendered. Straight competition in boat operation on our rivers 


was too tame for these freebooters and highbinders in railroad 


promotion and building and wrecking and financing. But when 
a road came into contact and competition with a transportation 
service by water on a river they faced a problem. This prob- 
lem and the way the roads solved it is what I hope to make clear. 
They knew that, given full tonnage, a boat on the water could 
underbid them so far that competition was out of the question. 
A boat earrying 10,000 tons of cargo from Memphis to New 
Orleans could perform the service, though it took much longer 
to do so, for less than one-half the actual cost to the road, and if 
the boat should tie on a barge or two the comparison of cost 
makes competition by the railroad simply impossible. The case 
might seem hopeless for the railroads; the boats would seem to 
have it all their way, but not so. 

As I have said, the road on most of the territory it traversed 
had a monopoly and no laws had been passed putting any re- 
strictions, limitations, or regulations on their charges or prac- 
tices. They could fix any charge they saw fit for carrying any 
commodity from any point to any other point, and hence might 
charge whatever they wished for bringing products from in- 
terior points to river points and from one interior point to 
another. Unrestrained by law, they were permitted simply to 
do as they pleased and to form whatever combinations they 
desired. Since they had local and limited monopolies as soon 
as the first roads were built they soon after conceived the idea 
of combining their local monopolies into more extensive monopo- 
lies, and then they conceived that having the power to tax the 
traffic all it would bear where they had no competition they 
would destroy all means of transportation which they could 
not control. A strong road could buy up or wreck and take 
over smaller roads. Sometimes it would take over a canal 
by leasing it and abandoning its use, but it could not buy or 
lease a river. What the roads naturally wanted was to 
absorb all the tra rtation service, and that could only be by 
destroying inland water transportation. They resorted to every 
device to accomplish their purpose. They refused any kind of 
cooperation with water carriers. They charged unreasonable 
rates in freight from interior points to river points whence 
that freight might be carried to other points by water, and 
the practice grew to be universal of making the rail rates 
between two connected river points far below the cost of the 
service, and thus taking the freight from the boats. They 
carried cotton, for example, from Memphis to New Orleans, 
over 400 miles, for 50 cents a bale, while they never charged 
less than $2.50 for that service where they had no water com- 
petition. And yet they lost nothing by their 50-cent rate from 
Memphis to New Orleans, since they recouped themselves by 
exorbitant charges after they got away from the water-com- 
peting points. They simply charged their losses up to helpless 
interior towns. They frequently charged twice as much for a 
haul of 100 miles as they did for 500. They denied that the 
public had any say-so in the matter. They did what they 
deemed necessary to throttle all river and canal service and 
to secure our entire inland transportation to themselves and 
then to collect such charges as would in the aggregate pay 
them such profit as they determined upon. The story is an 
old one, well understood by all who have much cared to under- 
stand it. but it is one to which the public and our Government 
until recently have been strangely insensible and indifferent. 

The railroads have accomplished their purpose. ‘They de- 
stroyed river navigation. They have taken over the whole of 
our interior transportation, and now they confess they are 
unable to carry it. Their system has broken down, and they 
have neither the trackage or the cars to meet public demand, 
and we find ourselves at the beginning of a great war almost 
as helpless in the matter of transportation as was Russia 
some years ago, when her vast wheat crop of Siberia rotted 
in her fields while European Russian peasants starved for bread. 

We are to-day the victims of a vicious system of railway 
promotion and practices and rate fixing and destruction of our 
waterways. We have spent a good deal of public money on 
our: waterways, but we have not legislated or administered 
our laws in a way to give us the benefit of our expenditure, and 
now we have members here who counsel us to abandon the 
struggle. Abandon our rivers and canals and all the cheap 
service they are capable of giving us and surrender to the 
domination of the railroads forever. Our Government at least 


is in part at last awakening to the need and the benefit of 
using our rivers. N 

In 1907 when I first came to Congress business men were 
largely aroused to the necessity of improving our rivers. Un- 
fortunately many of them from great riverside cities only 
viewed the question from the standpoint of local interest ; were 
only interested in securing for their cities special law rates, not 
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caring whether the aggregate freight charges by the roads 
against the commerce of the country at large was reduced. 

A phrase was coined to express their desires. It was “ paper 
navigation“ as a basis for lower rates to their cities. The 
railroads catered to the short-sighted selfishness of these cities 
and gave them cheaper rates, and these cities became reconciled 
to the stillness and silence on their river fronts and the nonuse 
and decay of their wharves and warehouses. Interior towns 
writhed under their burdens without understanding fully why 
they were compelled to bear them, but as I said, in 1907 they 
were partly aroused. Great waterway conventions were held. 
One at Memphis, I recall, was attended by President Roosevelt. 
It was a vast assembly of business men. It was not a political 
gathering. Addresses were made by men familiar with the 
history of river navigation and particularly with that of the 
Mississippi and Ohio. Its decay was confessed and accounted 
for as I have accounted for it, and it was highly resolved to 
restore its former glories and benefits. In Congress men like 
Theodore Burton and Mavves of Hlinois and Newranps of 
Nevada were working with zeal to restore it. Year after year 


great national and nonpolitical conventions were held to urge | 


river improvements. But the railroads were not defeated or 
asleep. They held on to their power of discrimination, their 
leases on canals, their ownership of boat lines, and somehow 
began to enlist the talents of the shrewdest critics in political 
life and of the shrewdest writers in the columns of the great 
metropolitan press and pages of our great magazines. ‘These 
critics and writers began to pick to pieces every measure of 
legislation for river improvement; to cover it with ridicule and 
false calumniation, and to shout pork barrel against every item 
with whose merits a critically disposed public might be un- 
familiar. The cry of pork barrel became a popular howl, and 
political ambitions began to build on it. Theodore Burton re- 
versed his lifetime position aud took up the howl and lesser 
political lights have followed him. ‘They howl and howl, and 
even at the cost of prolonging Congress, impeding and prevent- 
ing other legislation, needed and needed at once to help us win 
this war, they haggle and quibble and fillibuster and consciously 
or unconsciously give comfort to our enemies, 

If we shall improve our rivers and our canals and then pass 
simple laws preventing discriminations in railway rates in- 
tended and calculated to deprive waterways of their just par- 
ticipation in our inland transportation we will restore the glory 
of the rivers and streams, and reduce by a vast sum the aggre- 
gate amount of freight which must be paid by our commerce. 
The whole matter simmers down to this: In this great war 
period our country must be upheld. Production and transporta- 
tion must be had. Are we willing to avail ourself of the streams 
that God gave us in order at this time of stress and necessity 
to help ourselves and the whole country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been advised by the opponents of this 
bill that we are in war, in the midst of a great crisis, that labor 
costs are high, and that for these reasons no appropriations 
should be made other than those that are directly involved and 
are necessary for the prosecution of this great war. 

Let us see for a moment just how consistent the proponents 
of this platform are. To illustrate: Within the last three 
months there has been appropriated $10,500,000 to continue the 
construction of railways in Alaska; $7,500,000 of that has been 
appropriated and passed by both Houses of this Congress. Con- 
ceding that the work is meritorious—while I myself opposed it, 
but coneeding that—I ask gentlenien how many soldiers are 
going to be transported over that railway to get them into this 
war? How many tons of food products are to be moved by that 
railway to aid in the prosecution of this war? And yet in 
Alaska where labor cost is as high as in any place on earth 
you keep thousands of men out of the Army and take millions 
of dollars out of the United States Treasury for railway con- 
struction, and yet you say that you are not willing for a dollar 
to go to the Ohio River, in counties on the banks of which there 
are three and a half million population. You say that the 
upper Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers ought not to have a 
doliar. Millions for the railways of Alaska, but not one dollar 
for the rivers and harbors. The committee recommends $150,000 
for the harbor of Nome and at the mouth of the Yuken. And 
gentlemen who are claiming that they are so patriotic that they 
do not want any money to go for anything but for the prosecu- 
tion of the war ask us whether we expect to assemble a war 
fleet up in the Arctic regions. Do we expect to send soldiers by 
the way of Nome? I admit that these two projects have nothing 
to do with the prosecution of the war, but it does seem to me 
that if it is proper and right to build a railway from the coast 
into the interior of Alaska, we can justify $150,000 for the 
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harbor of Nome and the mouth of the Yukon. [Applause.] If 
this bill goes through and this Congress makes an appropriation 
for any harbors Whatever, I think it ought to carry these two 
projects. 

Gentlemen will recall reading in the newspapers not long since 
of the closing of the grain exchange in Chicago. What was the 
chief of the four reasons assigned why that was done? It was 
that at a time when the country was demanding the most of the 
railways, the whole railway transportation system of the country 
had broken down. That is what they said. 

Foose GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of, Illinois. This is something that I would like 
personally to hear the gentleman discuss. What is the par- 
ticular necessity for this legislation at this present session of 
Congress? Is there any, reason why it can not wait until the 
regular session? 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, there is as much necessity 
for an appropriation for rivers and harbors on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and upon our inland rivers as there is for appro- 
priating money to build railroads in Alaska, and I did not hear 
the gentleman rise up and object when that appropriation went 
through the House. There has also been another appropriation 
put through this Congress, $6,000,000, for the lower Mississippi 
flood control, and the Sacramento River—meritorieus projects, 
but they have but little to do with the prosecution of the war. 
No one objected to these appropriations. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Conceding that to be true, is there 
any particular reason why this legislation can not wait? 

Mr. SWITZER. The reason is that many of the channels 
going into the harbors will close up at the mouth, Many of 
these harbors are under improvement for the purpose of obtain- 
ing u greater depth, and they will be allowed to silt up, and you 
will lose all of the work that you have done in the two or three 
years preceding. There are many reasons. We have had an 
annual appropriation for rivers and harbors ever since 1900. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield long 
enough to permit me to ask him another question, and that is 
this: Are there funds sufficient to carry on this work until Con- 
gress meets in its regular session? 

Mr. SWITZER. The answer is that there are not funds suffi- 
cient to carry this work on profitably without loss to the country. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. To enable me to supplement his answer to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Not only will there be deterioration of chan- 
nels, but the necessary engineer force engaged in river and 
harbor work has a large number of tugboats, dredges, snag 
boats, and these boats will be idle after June 30, or most of 
them will, unless this annual appropriation bill is passed. 
Since 1910 we have had annual appropriation bills carrying 
appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year. For instance, this 
bill carries appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918. Not only will there be deterioration of channels, and 
idle boats, but there will be disorganization of trained crews. 
In addition to that I may say that many of these improvements 
already in progress, which have heretofore been authorized, 
will suffer great loss unless we have an appropriation to con- 
tinue the improvement for another year. Not all of the im- 
provements which have been heretofore authorized are carried 
in this bill, but only those where it was considered the loss 
would be very large unless the work was continued. And if 
my colleague will yield further—and I shall be glad to yield 
him any time that he has now for this interruption—with 
regard to these available balances, in the first place they are 
for other work than for that carried in this bill. There is no 
appropriation in this bill which covers any work which would 
be done by these available balances. It is true that the Chief 
of Engineers estimates that on July 1 of this year there will be 
about $19,000,000 on hand, Much of that has not been ex- 
pended, and will not be expended before that time, awaiting 
local cooperation or the happening of some condition which 
according to the original appropriation must happen before the 
money can be expended. Some of it has not been expended for 
other reasons, but the great bulk, as I say, is held up awaiting 
the happening of some event such as local cooperation, because 
under the law that event must happen before the money can 
be legally used. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that this talk that 
we should not appropriate anything except what shall go to 
earry on the war is simply a species of demagogy, and if the 
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gentleman from Illinois will listen to me I think I can give a 
reason for the urgency of these appropriations. 

I spoke about the closing down of the great grain exchange in 
the city of Chicago, which, they claim, was due chiefly to the 
breaking down of the railway transportation facilities of this 
country, and I desire to read a few excerpts from the letter 
from the president of the Lake Carriers’ Association: 

We are receiving here urgent requests from the Government substan- 
tially to make extraordinary efforts to get through the very last bushel 
of grain from the upper Lakes that it is possible for us to carry, and 
the very last ton of ore, and to strain every nerve in the way of rushing 
through foodstuff and material for manufacture which the Government 
and nations require. And it would seem, to put it mildly, indeed, that it 
is the most inopportune time in the world to throw any obstruction in 
the way of cutting off improvements or aids to navigation that would 
facilitate our so doing. 


And, again, in this letter he states: 


We haul a ton of coal a thousand miles for less money than is paid 10 
city residents for having a ton of hard coal carried from the city wal 
to the cellar. 

Again, I read another excerpt: 

In 15 years the freight tons moved on the Great Lakes have increased 
from 44,000,000 to over 100, „000 tons. It is only the appropriations 
and improvements made by the Government which have made this 
enormous increase and the great reduction in rates possible, and for 
which the country at large has received the benefits. 

Further, I desire to say that in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, near 
my own State, at the harbor of Pittsburgh the Monongahela 
River, which has not been mentioned by any of these gentlemen 
who say there is no commerce upon the rivers, in 1915—and, I 
presume, more in 1916—carried a commerce of 14,000,000 tons. 
Think of it, 14,000,000 tons; and this stream is probably im- 
proved only 60 or 70 miles; and think of the great expansion of 
industries upon the Monongahela River and the Allegheny 
River and for 25 or 30 miles down the Ohio. Why, I say to you 
that if you in any way break down this water transportation 
service for the city of Pittsburgh you will paralyze every in- 
dustry, nearly, of that city. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. May I ask for about three minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield five minutes to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will. 

Mr. FESS. My colleague knows I have a great admiration 
for his courage and independence. Does my colleague place 
this legislation on the ground of its being a war measure. 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not, but I say that nearly every ap- 


propriation in here is essential to assist in mobilizing the prod- 


ucts of this country and the movement of troops and ships in 
prosecuting this great war. 

Mr. FESS. Then again 

Mr. SWITZER. Why, just to illustrate. At Freeport, Tex., 
we appropriate $150,000 for that harbor. Think of the great 
sulphur industry that has been developed there, a product much 
needed, especially since imports of Chilean nitrate have prac- 
tically ceased. 

Mr. FESS. 
tion? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I wondered why it would be necessary to make 
this appropriation at the special session, because we did not 
expect to have a special session until the war compelled us. 

Mr. SWITZER. There is as much necessity for making this 
appropriation as there was to make appropriations for the three 
or four other bills that failed to be passed at the last session 
of the last Congress, and we did not expect to have any special 
session when Congress adjourned, and we did not expect those 
appropriations would have to be put through, the sundry civil 
bill, for instance, carrying $6,000,000 for the lower Mississippi 
River and the Sacramento River. Did you expect all these 
bills to be passed? 

Mr. FESS. No; I did not. 

Mr. SWITZER. But they have been put through. I do not 
base this necessity entirely upon the war. I think we are enti- 
tled to annual river and harbor bills; that is, that the amount 
appropriated heretofore has been so low that unless you pass 
an annual bill you will lose a great deal of the work on account 
of deterioration of the work in progress. 

Mr. FESS. I want to say that I think it is to the credit of 
my colleague he does not base it upon a war measure, but be- 
cause he believes in annual river and harbor bills. 

Mr. SWITZER. I do say this, nearly every new project of 
the 35, and nine-tenths of the old projects provided for here 
are essential, are urgent appropriations, and can be based as a 
matter of war necessity. Why, you may not think so, but take 
Lake Ponchartrain, where they are building some of these 
wooden ships. They will have to have some appropriation in 


If my colleague will yield to another interrup- 
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order to make the water deep enough to take these ships out to 
the ocean. 

It is the same way out upon the Pacific coast—for instance, 
at Los Angeles, where they are building some submarines—and 
you will find that when we commence the reading of this bill 
and reach the Pacific items it is absolutely necessary to have 
some ot these appropristions. Of course the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] says you can not get the labor to dé 
a certain piece of work upon the Lakes. That occurs every 
year. The same is true at Grays Harbor on the Pacifié. We 
have deferred an appropriation there because it is impossible, 
they say, to obtain labor and material to construct a dredge 
at a reasonable price at this time. But in two or three months 
from now at many places they can obtain the labor, and, so far 
as the Ohio River is concerned, we are able to spend $5,000,000 
annually there. We have been asking more. We could have 
spent seven or eight million dollars annually. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask what the gentleman 
thinks of the policy of the Shipping Board letting contracts for 
wooden ships where they can not be gotton out without dredging? 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not know whether they are subject to 
any more criticism than the Naval Board for letting contracts 
for submarines. We are so anxious to have the vessels built 
that they are willing to let contracts at any place where they 
will construct them, and they expect Congress will do its part in 
providing the money for necessary harbor improvements. As 
to the Ohio River proposition, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] says he has saved the country in the last few years 
a great deal of money. He has not saved anything on the lower 
Mississippi. He has merely delayed the matter two or three 
months. And what has been the result of the delay and his 
obstructions to the appropriations of 1913, 1914, and 1915? It 
has simply held back the work on the Ohio River, has it not? 
And here you have this great Government locating the armor 
plate plant at the city of Charleston, W. Va., with 100 miles of 
the Kanawha River canalized to the Ohio, and yet it is not can- 
alized from the mouth of the Kanawha to the Ironton (Ohio) 
iron district or the great iron district at Wheeling and Pitts- 
burgh. But if we had been allowed to proceed as rapidly as we 
desired, the armor-plate factory would have access by canalized 
rivers 125 miles to the Ironton iron district of southeastern 
Ohio, and 290 miles to the Wheeling and Pittsburgh iron district, 
and the work done at a time when cost prices were low. f 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to know the answer of the gentle- 
man to the part of the minority report wherein they make this 
statement: 

An indefinite amount for Los Angeles and Richmond, Cal., both of 
which last-named harbors show very decided appearances of reclama- 
tion schemes. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman who wrote the report is a 
little vague. He does not mean we have made an indefinite 
cash appropriation., He means the ultimate appropriation ; that 
the estimate for the ultimate completion is indefinite. You can 
say that about everything. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman say it is true or not true? 

Mr. SWITZER. It is not true that we have appropriated 
an indefinite amount. 

Mr. ROSE. For reclamation schemes? 

Mr. SWITZER. There certainly can not be any sort of a 
reclamation scheme fonnd by anybody at Los Angeles. There 
is some contention that it will aid in the reclamation of a little 
land at Richmond, but recollect Richmond is the terminus of the 
Santa Fe Railroad, one of the great transcontinental railways. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I have been trying to get time 
from both sides of the House to talk on the Richmond Inner 
Harbor project ever since this general debate started. I have 
not been able to get the time, and I shall talk about the propo- 
sition under the five-minute rule. There is not a single, soli- 
tary square foot of reclamation connected with the Richmond 
Inner Harbor. The reclamation there is the same as in any 
harbor where there is tide land. The city has done the recla- 
mation itself, and the reclamation is completed, and the money 
to be appropriated by the Government is $428,000 for the dredg- 
ing of a channel, and the city of Richmond is to appropriate 
$428,000, an equal amount, and that is for the physical dredging 
of a channel 33 miles long, 600 feet wide, and 24 feet deep and 
a turning basin 1,800 feet. It is on San Francisco Bay and 


surrounded by hills. The city of Richmond itself owns the 
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water front. There is not a private interest connected with it. 
The land is all owned by the city of Richmond, two blocks back 
from the water front and clear out to low tidewater. The 
initial appropriation carried in this bill is $100,000. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man that I personally inspected the Richmond project, and I 
believe that it is a meritorious one. 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman believe the statement 
that I made during the general debates, that the car shortage 
is very largely due to the congestion in the large harbors along 
the Atlantic coast, where the freights are delayed awaiting ship- 
ment abroad during the pendency of the war in Burope? And 
is it going to aid matters any if they build more cars and more 
vessels if they do not also at the same time construct more 
channels, so that it would be possible to build more docks? 

Mr. SWITZER. Certainly; I believe the gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. The harbor of New York can not live within 
‘itself, nor can the harbor of Duluth live within itself, nor the 
harbor of Superior. You must improve all the harbors along 
the Lakes in order to make this 100,000,000 tons of transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes; and so with New York Harbor. She 
must have Mobile and Galveston and Freeport and the harbors 
of New Engiand as well as the ports across the Atlantic in 
order to take care of this great tonnage. 


There is another point I want to mention before I close. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] criticized this ‘group 
proposition. He said it would cover in bad projects, and he said 
that there was no way of getting rid of those bad projects under 
this system. The gentleman is certainly in error. His statement 
at least is misleading. If there is any bad project in any one 
of these groups. it can be cut out. Recollect this grouping only 
goes to the maintenance of projects. If there is an improve- 
ment to be made, there is a statement of the amount of money 
that is to be appropriated for it, But whenever there are a 
number of places mentioned in a group, as on Lake Erie in Ohio, 
such as Cleveland and Ashtabula and Sandusky and Toledo 
and Conneaut, they are for maintenance, and if therg is anything 
for improvement it is stated in a separate item. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin said you could not get rid of 
any of them. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors could have 
gotten rid of any one of them by cutting it out, or this House 
can cut them out. If a certain amount is needed for a specific 
project, this House could provide for it. The gentleman's state- 
ment is misleading. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. SWITZER. If I had the time I would. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, made the trip to New York last 
August and visited a pier at Forty-fifth Street on thë Hudson 
River? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. You had something like 105 piers. 

Mr. HULBERT. I wanted to call attention te one pier which 
the city has constructed at the foot of West Forty-fifth Street, 
and in the slips on the outside of it the city, at its own expense, 
lias dredged out the channel to a depth of 40 feet, but there is 
only 18 feet of water at the front of that pier. 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes; and the full 40 feet should be provided 
to the main channel. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman—— ` 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, could the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Saart] give the gentleman from California 
a few minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. I suggest that he wait until we take up the con- 
sideration of the bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. CURRY of California. If I can get time then, all right. 

Mr. SMALL. Very well. 

ae CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
men 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 8 sums of money be, and are 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

Fo mel pring to be e and to be expended under the 
a on of the tary, of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
my eers, for the construction, completion, repair, and preservation 
e public works hereinafter named. 


5 STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SMALL. Iam going to move that the committee rise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. J wish to have it understood that a gen- 
tleman who is not in the Chamber at this moment wishes to 
offer a very important amendment to this section. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no intention of going any further to- 
night. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
; By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. CLARK of Florida, for 10 days, on account of sickness 
in his family. 

To Mr. Hortas worth, indefinitely, on account of sickness in 
his family. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, in order that members may be 
advised, I ask unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I have several very important 
emergency bills that I want to get considered in some way. I 
have been submitting to requests to make other bills privileged, 
and I think I will have to object to this for a while. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] asks unanimous consent to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday business on next Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman reserve the right to object 
for a moment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will reserve the right to object. I want 
some arrangement to get our bills through. 

Mr. SMALL, Did the House give unanimous consent to the 
gentleman's request 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; there was objection. If I can get 
unanimous consent to consider my bills, I will not object to dis- 
pensing with Calendar Wednesday. ‘That is my only object 
now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. To Calendar Wednesday being transferred? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr, MADDEN. I object. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 995. An act to authorize the issue to States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia of rifles and other property for the 
equipment of organizations of home guards. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

The SPEAKER, If some gentleman will make a motion to 
2 the Chair will entertain it. 

I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 12, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Muskegon River, Mich., from the head 
of Muskegon Lake to Newaygo or to the Grand Rapids-Muskegon 
power dam (H. Doc. No. 178) ; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of legislation to establish certain new ratings in the 
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United States Navy, and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 179) ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and oracred to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of bill to amend an act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1916 (H. Doc. 
No. 180) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 4950) to punish fraudulent 
dealers in foodstuffs and fuel, to make the acts herein set forth 
criminal, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4951) providing for 
a tax on sales, or contracts for sale, of grain, provisions, and 
other food produets for future delivery; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. f 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 4952) to amend section 80 of 
the act of June 3, 1916, for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4953) authorizing certain papers to be exe- 
cuted outside the Visalia, Independence, and Imperial (Cal.) 
land districts ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 4954) to provide for the ap- 
plication of the reclamation law to irrigation districts; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4955) to remove during the war certain re- 
strictions as to residence area of lands upon reclamation proj- 
ects, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 4956) fixing the compensa- 
tion of rural free delivery carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 4957) providing for military 
highways between Foley and Fort Morgan, in Baldwin County, 
Ala, ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4958) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled “An act providing for patents on 
reclamation entries, and for other purposes,” approved August 
9, 1912; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4959) to compel the registration of aliens; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4960) to define, regulate, 
and punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of food products and fuel; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: Resolution (H. Res. 99) providing for the 

-consideration of H. J. Res. 100; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial from the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii requesting appropriate legislation fa- 
voring increase in compensation of the governor, the secretary 
of the Territory, the chief justice and associate justices of the 
supreme court of the Territory, the judges of the circuit courts, 
and the secretary to the governor ; to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
requesting legislation for military highways, improvements, 
and certain internal improvements in the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
favoring legislation permitting the admission of a limited num- 
ber of Chinese laborers into the Territory of Hawaii under 
proper restrictions; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Texas, relating to a military highway along the Texas 
border ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Texas, re- 
lating to food-control legislation; to the Committee ọn Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 4962) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laura P. Walter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4963) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4964) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Nannie A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 4965) for the relief of 
William B. Stanford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 4966) granting an increase 
of pension to William Flint; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 4967) granting an 
increase of pension to Simeon C. Shields; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 4968) granting a pension 
to Lester Longmire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 4969) granting an increase 
of pension to Concetta Chieffo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 4970) granting a pension to 
Lou M. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4971) granting a pension to Hattie M. 
Dunsmore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4972) granting a pension to Hannah E. 
Browning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4973) granting a pension to William Bar- 
rett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4974) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick J. Cressey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4975) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Gavin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4976) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Haran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4977) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Kohlhase; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4978) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles D. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4979) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4980) for the relief of Robert Abernethy ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4981) for the relief of David Love; .to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4982) for the relief of M. H. Meranda; t 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4983) for the relief ‘of Peter Neubuhr; 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4984) to correct the military record of 
Joseph P. Widney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 4985) granting an increase 
of pension to Washington M. Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 4986) authorizing the promo- 
tion of an officer on the retired list of the Army who served in 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTON : A bill (H. R. 4987) granting a pension to 
Owen H. O'Neil; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Central Mis- 
souri Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumni, urging 
the creation of zones around all camps, for the prevention of 
prostitution, for the removal of all vicious resorts, and for a 
strong policy of moral sanitation about all military camps; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of the Wolfe Tone Society, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to the freedom of Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the National Association of 
Fisheries Commissioners, relative to great water food indus- 
tries; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of citizens of Crystal Lake, III., 
praying for the immediate enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food con- 
servation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Elburn, Ill., praying for the im- 
mediate enactment of legislation prohibiting the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Mémorial of Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, against the House war- revenue 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York against any 
kind of prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York favoring passage of the daylight saving bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Sparta, Wis., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of citizens of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois : Petition of 20 citizens of Genoa, 
III., favoring prohibition as a war measure; io the Committee 
on the judiciary. 

Also, petition of Haddorff Piano Co., of Rockford, III., oppos- 
ing tax on musical instruments; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Merchants Association of 
New York relative to ċóntrol of food supply; to Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange rela- 
tive to congestion of railroads, piers, and shipping at port of 
New York, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of citizens of Ben- 
nington, Vt., and vicinity, favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Jamestown, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Belfast, N. Y., favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of E. L. Stevens and others, 
of Hitchita, Okla., for peace under all circumstances; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. s 
' By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Bellaire Bottle 
Co., against amendment to discontinue manufacturing of alco- 
hol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Petition of 71 citizens of New York City, 
in favor of the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, commending the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate for its action in amending the House war-revenue 
measure and urging the exemption of gifts to educational, phil- 
unthropie, and religious organizations from taxation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring the daylight-saving bili; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. F. G. Pool 
and 35 members of the Ladies’ Aid Society of Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Pontiac, Mich., favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Rey. Ed- 
ward R. Evans, pastor Pawtucket (R. I.) Congregational 
Church, favoring nationa: prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Morris Espo, of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring 
daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Edward J. Hackett, of Pawtucket, R. I., fa- 
voring daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade, of 
Providence, R. I., protesting against the passage of the Hard- 
wick amendment, so called; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Minnie W. Smith and sundry 
other citizens of San Bernardino County, favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John B. Toomany, pastor Congregational 
Church, Chula Vista, and sundry others, favoring prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary . A 

Also, petition of Benjamin S. Haywood, pastor First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Riverside, Cal., and many others, for immedi- 
ate enactment of prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. W. W. Carr and others, favoring im- 
mediate enactment of prohibition of the manufacture of alco- 
holic liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of Maynard W. Beckwith and sundry other 
citizens of Arlington, Cal., favoring immediate enactment of 
prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of G. O. Barnett and others; of Imperial, Cal., 
and vicinity, favoring immediate enactment of prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of D. W. Wilt, pastor Methodist Episcopal 
Church, National City, favoring producing and conserving food- 
stuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Augusta J. Sturges and sundry other citizens 
of Encanto, ‘asking conservation of foodstuffs; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. ; 

By Mr. KING: Petition of J. W, Connelly and others, of Farm- 
ington, and J. E. Lohr and others, of Paloma, III., favoring pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of citizens of the vicinity of 
Aurelia, Holt County, Nebr., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Memorial of Oklahoma State Board 
of Agriculture, favoring food-control bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the Technical Press Chapel, 
against increased postal rates; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of Oak Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Cabanne M. E. Church, Third Baptist Church, and Young Men's 
Bible Class, Third Baptist Church, and Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, all of St. Louis, Mo., praying for prohibition of 
the liquor business as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge No. 41, of St. Louis, Mo., against any kind of prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial oz the Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 
Local No. 5, against the zone system and increase of postage on 
second-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Progressive Lodge, No. 41, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, and Department Store Drivers’ Local 
No. 709, all of St. Louis, Mo., asking investigation by Congress 
into controversy between the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, Cal., and organized labor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Central Trades and Labor Union of St. 
Louis. Mo., against the repeal of the child-labor law; to the 
Committee on Labor. 


By Mr. MORIN: Memorial of Division No. 2 of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Pittsburgh, Pa., reaffirming the readi- 
ness of its members to render to the Government the loyal 
service which the Irish race has ever given to the country and 
urging that the Government give a great example to the world 
by insisting that England shall remove her forces from Ireland 
and renounce all claim to rule over an unwilling people; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of R. S. Hazard, of Peace 
Dale, R. I., and Colored Women of Rhode Island, and Allied Tem- 
perance Committee, of Rhode Island, favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island, favoring woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Memorial of Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Hartford, N. Y., favoring prohibition 
as a war measure; to the-Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
sctts, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co.; James 
Conley; G. Frederick Kalkhoff, president Employing Printers’ 
Association; Leon H. Rouse, president Typographical Union No. 
6; Philip Umstadter, president Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 
51; E. W. Edwards, president Web Pressmen's Union No, 25; 
J. J. Bagley, president Franklin Union No. 23; James J. Hayes, 
president Bookbinders’ Union No. 3; M. J. Murphy, president 
Bindery Woman's Union No. 43; George Stein, president New 
Yory City Allied Printing Trades Council; and Peter J. Bradg, 
president New York State Allied Printing Trades Council, op- 
posing the zone system as applied to second-class postage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James Buchanan, favoring prohibition during 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Charles L. Auer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., protest- 
ing against war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore (Inc.), of New 
York City, protesting against the proposed. increase in revenue 
on the tobacco trade; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of sundry citizens of Utica, N. Y., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Memorial of residents of Corsica, Stratton- 
ville, and vicinity ; letter from Rev. Samuel L. Maxwell. Parkers 
Landing; letter from A. W. Wilson, jr., president of the Kiski- 
minetas Springs School, Saltsburg, all of Pennsylvania, favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Memorial of residents of Aliquippa, Pa., 
favoring the enactment of a national prohibition law in view of 
the present war situation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of citizens of New Haven, Conn., 
and vicinity, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of sundry citizens of Shel- 
bourne Falls, Mass., and vicinity, favoring national prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of 12 churches in the northeast 
section of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, Memorial of the first, second, and third congressional 
districts of Pennsylvania branch of the Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, favoring the passage of the woman-suffrage resolution ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTON: Memorial of New Mexico Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, favoring legislation for food control; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ As- 
sociation, protesting against the bill prohibiting shipments of 
cows and calves for slaughter; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Santa Rosa and Silver City, N. 
Mex., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WASON: Resolutions of Members of the First Bap- 
tist Parish, of Lyme, N. H., favoring national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, June 12, 1917. 


Rey. Charles T. Warner, of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 

Most gracious God, we humbly beseech Thee, as for the 
people of these United States, so especially for the Senate in 
session assembled, that Thou wouldst be pleased to direct and 
prosper all their consultations to the advancement, safety, 
honor, and welfare of Thy people. Grant to them at this 
time Thy special gift of wisdom and understanding, counsel, 
and strength, that upholding what is right and following what 
is true, they may obey Thy holy will and fulfill Thy divine 
purposes. 

And O Lord of Hosts, stretch forth, we pray Thee, Thine 
almighty arm to strengthen and protect the soldiers and sailors 
of our country; support them in the day of battle, endue them 
with courage and loyalty, and grant that in all things they 
may serve without reproach. 

Hasten, we beseech Thee, the day when the armaments of 
war shall be beaten into the implements of peace; scatter the 
peoples that delight in war; bring us out of our present con- 
fusion into the order and righteousness of Thy kingdom; all 
of which we ask, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the trustees 
of the Groton School (Inc.), of the Society for the Preser- 
yation of New England Antiquities, and of the congrega- 
tion of Christ Church, of Boston, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying that all bequests, legacies, devises, gifts to 
the United States, or to any State, or fo any political division 
thereof for use of a religious, literary, scientific, charitable, or 
educational character or for the encouragement of art be ex- 
empt from Federal taxation, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Fordham, N. Y., praying for national prohibition during the 
war, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Fisheries Commissioners, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to regulate the food supply of the country, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
sundry citizeus of Lansdowne, Pa., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to conserve the food products used in the manu- 
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facture of intoxicating beverages and for the passage of all war 
prohibition measures, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., praying for prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors as a measure of food conservation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WARREN, I present a telegram from the Bankers’ As- 
sociation of Wyoming, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


CHEYENNE, WYO., June 8, 1917, 
Hon. F. E. WARREN, ý 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Reports are to efect that war-revenue bill pròvides for 2-cent stamp 
to be affixed to checks of $5 or over. Banks now pay State and county 
tax, corporation tax, income tax, excess-profits tax. hae ge stamp 
tax places burden on bank and offers opportunity for dissatisfaction 
of customer where check is refused on account of stamp not being 
attached. If we must have a stamp tax, est uniform tax not ex- 
ceeding 1 cent. Can then be lithographed in check and bank can cha 
— — 5 book. Wyoming banks protest any further tax than already 

po: 

S. Conant PARKS, Vice President, 
Harry B. Hexpurson, Secretary, 
American Bankers’ Association of Wyoming. 


Mr. WARREN. I present quite a large number of resolutions 
from labor unions in various parts of the State of Wyoming. 
They are very short, and I ask that one of them be printed in 
the Record and the others be noted. 

There being no objection, one of the resolutions was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


FEED OUR COUNTRY FIRST. 


Resolution. 

Whereas the food supply of our country is in the possession of private 
individuals who are arbitrarily fixing prices which places food far 
beyond the reach of many of our people, and are constantly and in- 
sidiously increasing prices without warrant or justification; and 

Whereas the greed for profit on the part of those who control ani fix 
the prices of our country’s food has led them into wild speculation 
whereby vast fortunes have been won on gambling devices popan 
known as boards of trade,” stock exchanges,” and the like, all of 
which fortunes are wrung from the toiling masses of our country 
through increased prices of food, and as a result of such manipu- 
lations our country is facing one of the aie problems in its 
history—starvation in midst of plenty i an 

Whereas starvation is already stalking abroad in our country, food 
riots are occurring in our larger cities and the condition of many of 
the working class is gradually becoming more precarious, while cold- 
storage plants are filled with food products, packing plants are pro- 
ducing an abundance of meat, grain elevators are filled to overflow- 
ing, fruit and vegetables are rotting in cars and warehouses, and fish 
is being thrown back into the waters by those who control our 
country's food in order to maintain and further advance the already 
exorbitant prices; and 

Whereas past experience, <a with the action of all belligerent and 
most neutral countries of Euro the belief that it is a 
dangerous proposition to allow the food supply of our country to 
remain in private hands, even in time ef peace and doubly dangerous 
in time of war: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the food supply should command the first considera- 

tion of the President and Cougress of our country; that starvation is 

not conducive to patriotic enthusiasm; that our flag can not command 
the reverence and respect which is due it, either at home or abroad, so 
long as it stands for starvation or enforced underfeeding of the great 
mass of our people by a few profiteers and food gamblers; neither can 
our ple rally to the defense of their country with the physical 
stamina and whole-heartedness which is necessary to victory after 
having been underfed previous to entering the Army, and while know- 
ing that their wives and children at home are at the m of un- 
scrupwous patriots for profits and are suffering the pangs of hunger 
and privation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress and the President of the 

United States to immediately take such measures as may be 1 

to eliminate all sources of profit in the production, transportation, an 

distribution of the food supply of our country, to the end that every 
man, woman, and child shall be supplied with sufficient good and whole- 
some food to keep them in perfect physical condition. 

Adopted this, the 13th a Bos May, 1917, by Lincoln County Central 

Trades and Labor Council, mmerer. Wyo. 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions of Local Union No, 2335, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Hanna; of Local Union 
No. 837, of Kemmerer; of Local Union No. 668, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, of Kemmerer; of Local Union No. 2318, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Cumberland; of Local 
Union No. 68, Retail Clerks’ International Protecti e Associn- 
tion, of Kemmerer; and of Local Union No. 488, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Sublet, all in the State of Wycming, rela- 
tive to the production, transportation, and distribution of the 
United States food supply, which were referred ty the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wyoming, 
remonstrating against the proposed tax on musical instruments, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. P 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Laramie Chap- 
ter, Wyoming Branch, Association of Collegiate Alumnae, fayor- 
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ing prohibition of the sale of liquor, etc., in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps, which were referred to the Committee on Milita 
Affairs, g 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Pleasant Valley 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Stewart, Wyo., remonstrat- 
ing against Federal control of food prices, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens ọf Niobrara 
County, Wyo., remonstrating against the use of food products 
in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

-Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I present resolutions of the City Council of 
the City of Davenport, Iowa, respecting the fuel situation, which 
I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

IN THE CHAMBER OF THE City COUNCIL 


Cirt or DAVENPORT, Lowa, 
June 1, 1917. 


* 

Whereas on the 16th day of May, 1917, the attention of the city 
council was, 4 a vast and camping population of the city 
drawn to the fact of the high and exorbitant prices being charged 
by the cal dealers; and 

Whereas in response to this complaint the mayor did call an open 
meeting of the peor of the city of Davenport, to be held on the 
25th day of May, 1917, inviting not only the general public, but the 
coal dealers, the coal operators, and the railroads, or the -repre- 
sentatives of these bodies, for the pospone of haying a discussion in 
order to determine if possible what relief could be had, if any; and 

Whereas the speakers representing the different factions at this meet- 
ing each dented that the source of this present exigency was to 
be found in that particular branch of the coal handling or business 
in which he was himself interested; and 

Whereas the city eouncil, together with the people and the representa- 
tives as above mentioned are now, on this ist day of June, 1917, 
again In session on the same subject matter; and 

Whereas it appears that the city council is powerless to open a munici- 
al coal yard and thereby relieve the situation; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States of America, through its 
Congress, is now actively working on the matter of the high prices 
of coal and other products of consumption: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by this meeting assembled, That Congress be, and it Is 
hereby, earnestly requested to do all in its power to determine the 
cause, place the blame, and contrive a remedy to relieve the people of 
this and all communities of our present burdensome high cost of fuel; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a 2 of these resolutions be at once forwarded to 
our Senators, Hon. A. B. Cunutxs and Hon. W. Kenyon, and to 
our Congressman, Hon, Harry HULL; and be it further > 

Resolved, That said Senators and Congressman be, and they are 
8795 0 implored to use and exert their power and strength as repre- 
senative of the people to relieve this serious situation. 

By order of the city council. 


‘\ 
JohN BUWALD, Mayor. 

Attest: 

Hugo Moetter, City Clerk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Dell Rapids, Elk Point, Britton, Faith, Mitchell, 
Garden City, and Grosse, all in the State of South Dakota, pray- 
ing for national prohibition as a war measure; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition as a war measure; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mon- 
tana, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
introduction of Chinese and other coolie labor into the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the congregation of the 
First Congregational Church, of Burlington, Vt., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, including malt and fermented as 
well as distilled liquors, during the period of the war; which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
conscription age, of Siloam Springs, Ark., praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, 
praying for a tax on all net incomes, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of Local Branch Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs, of San Francisco, Cal., 
remonstrating against the use of grain in the production of 
alcoholic beverages during the war, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a memorial signed by sundry citi- 
zens of Bathgate, N. Dak., who state that We, the mothers of 
North Dakota, have been called upon to make the supreme sacri- 
fice of giving our boys to the country,” and praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure. I ask that the memorial be 


~ 


printed in the Recorp without the signatures and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


BATHGATE, N. DAK., June 5, (917. 
Senator A. J, Gronna, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We, the mothers of North Dakota, have been called upon to make the 
supreme sacrifice of giving our boys to our country. Going from a 

rohibition State, they are now compelled to meet the temptations 
ncident to Army life, where the sale of alcoholic liquors is permitted 
within reach of their camps, 

As loyal mothers we have met the call, but we wish to protest most 
„ against saloon conditions being imposed upon our boys 
and against the unnecessary strain of anxiety thus placed upon us. 
We believe saloon regulation to be inadequate, and ask for national 
prohibition as an emergency war measure. ‘ 

Mrs. Frank A. WILLSON 
(And others). 


BILLS INTRODUCED, - 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2485) authorizing the counties of Itasca and Cass, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in said 
counties; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHAFPROTH: 

A bill (S. 2486) granting to the States in which national 
forests are situate public lands to aid in the construction of 
public roads in such national forests; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 2487) to provide for the acquisition of an air station 
site for the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 243S) for the relief of sundry railroad companies; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2439) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
A. Dubey; and 

A bill (S. 2440) granting a pension to David E. Austen; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 2441) granting an incease of pension to Frank D. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: : 

A bill (S. 2442) to increase pensions of certain Union soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War of 1861 to 1865; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2443) to create a bureau for the deaf and dumb in 
the Department of Labor, and prescribing the duties thereof; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 2444) for the relief of Jonathan D. Long; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2445) to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 2446) granting an increase of pension to David I. 
Hain (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred to- 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. OWEN submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1786) to amend certain sections of 
the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

SELECTIVE-DRAFT REGISTRATION. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senate for a few moments, and particularly that of the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, I would like 
to discuss the effect of the registration for the draft on certain 
sections of the country. 
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I find ‘that in New York ‘City the registration was taken by 


assembly districts, and in some of these districts where the 


alien population largely predominates the returns indicate that 
three times as many men registered as there are male voters 
of all ages. 

The effect of this will be—and the Senate should have it in 
mind thus early, before we get into the draft—that in some 
sections where the foreign population is so excessive practically 
All those subject to the draft will be taken. 

I have been advised that the Committee on Military Affairs 
has had under consideration some legislation on this subject, 
and I know they have found it very hard to grapple with. The 
selective-draft law provides that men shall be taken in propor- 
tion to population. 

Mr. President, this measure was passed with the idea that 
the draft would fall equally on all sections of the country. It 
was founded on the theory of universal service, but the figures 
before me indicate .that six times the proportion of citizens 
will be taken in certain parts of New York City as will be 
taken in other sections of the country. If this is allowed 
to stand certainly the law will not operate equitably. It seems 
to me most important that the law should be changed so that 
the draft may be based on ‘citizen registration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I rise just to make a request that the 
Senator print the tables that he has showing the registration 
in connection with his remarks. 

Mr. CALDER. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. President, take, for instance, the city of San Francisco, 
There the Japanese and Chinese of military age have registered, 
and they will be included in estimating the number of men to be 
taken from that section of the country. So in the manufacturing 
and mining communities all over the ‘country, where the alien 
population is large in every case. 

So it is very important, Mr. President, and when ‘the country 
realizes it there will be serious objection, unless in the meantime 
the law is changed to the end that it may operate justly and 
equitably upon all the people. I call this to the attention of the 
Senate that all may realize the importance of this question. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator is he quite sure that 
that fact will not be taken into consideration in levying the 
draft? > $ 

Mr. CALDER. The Judge Advocate General told me this 
morning that the draft would be based on the total population. 
The law provides that it shall. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask one further question? Under the 
law the President arranges for the elimination of certain per- 
sons, and I presume in that work of elimination the matter you 
speak of will be taken into consideration. I ask whether the 
Senator is quite sure it will not be duly considered? 

Mr. CALDER. I have talked with officials of the War De- 
partment, and they expect to base the draft on the total popu- 
lation in the several communities. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator any figures to show the 
nationalities of those people? 

Mr. CALDER. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume a large number of them will be 
found to be citizens of the countries of our allies in this war. 

Mr. CALDER. Unquestionably. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me it might be worthy of consid- 
eration to consider whether the law can not be amended so that 
those citizens could be included, or at least permitted to join 

the Army. 1 

Mr. CALDER. There is nothing to prevent them from enlist- 
ing. Men of foreign nationalities may ‘enlist. 

Mr. NORRIS. They could not enlist in making up the quota 
æf the draft. 

Mr. CALDER. No; but they could enlist in the Regular 
‘Army or Navy or in the National Guard. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘They could do that, but the Senator knows a 
great many prefer to go into other branches of ‘the service. 

Mr. CALDER. The War Department, I understand, took 
into consideration the question whether or not they should 
include aliens in the draft, particularly the aliens from coun- 
tries allied with us in the present emergency, and ‘they find 
some difficulty because of our treaty obligations, and they 
have come to the conclusion that it would be wise to exclude 
all aliens from the draft. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Sehator made inquiry whether, even 

though there be some ‘objection on ‘account of treaties, efforts 
have been made to nscertain if those countries would waive 


any such right and would not object to citizens of their country 
enlisting in a war in which they themselves were engaged? 

Mr. CALDER. I will state to the Senator from Nebraska 
‘that the officials of the War Department, after a careful ex- 
amination of the subject, have come to the conclusion that they 
must limit the draft to our citizen population, but under the 
law must base it upon the total number of men registered, 
aliens included. 

Mr, McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator what objection 
there would be to allowing our allies to recruit from their own 
citizens in this country for their own armies? That, I under- 
‘stand, is proposed by Great Britain now. What -objection is 
there to it if they desire to do it? I do not mean any enforced 
service, but why should not Italy recruit from among the 
Italians in New York, not our own citizens, to join their 
armies? > 

Mr. CALDER. I know of no reason whatever why that can 
not be done. In fact, I know ‘that a great many Italians in 
New York are already enlisting in our Regular Army. : 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will state to thé Senator that 
we haye already passed a law at this session allowing them to 
year in this country, and they are now recruiting them in New 

ork. 

Further, I wish to state to the Senator that in the registra- 
tion we put everybody on the list who is of military age. Under 
the law there are three classes of aliens. There are alien 
enemies, there are aliens who have taken out their first papers, 
and there are aliens who have taken out no papers. Under our 
law we have a right to enlist and we can enlist them in the 
Army, and they are liable to military duty where they have 
taken out their first papers. Those men should manifestly be 
on the list. They never can include in the census in the allot- 
ment of troops men who are not competent for the service who 
‘are not qualified. 

Alien enemies and aliens who have not taken out their first 
papers can not be liable to military service, and for that reason, 
in the nature of things, they are not a part of the basis on which 
the selection is made. 

Mr. CALDER. I will state to the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Nebraska that the War Department ad- 
vises me they do not intend to include aliens who have taken 
out their first papers. If it were possible to include all aliens 
except enemy aliens, I would be very glad to have it done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The law with reference to exemptions 
in the selective-draft bill, section 4, provides, after naming those 
who are exempt from military service: 

That, notwithstanding the exemptions enumerated herein, each State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia shall be required to supply its 
quota in the proportion that its population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the United States. 

That, of course, includes the alien population of which the 
Senator speaks in some of the assembly districts of New York. 
There are in those districts many aliens who have taken out 
their first citizenship papers who are subject to the selective 
draft if the law in respect to them is constitutional, but they 
are not permitted to vote. Does the Senator propose in his 
suggestion to eliminate from the military service those in those 
districts who are aliens but not alien enemies who are capable 
of military duty simply because they can not vote? 

Mr. CALDER. I do ndt; and I am very much in favor of 
compelling them to take their share of responsibility in this 
contest, but I understand that the War Department intends to 
exclude them. If the Senator can assure me to the contrary, 
then I am satisfied. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a list of 21 assembly districts 
out of 63 in the city of New York, where the draft registration 
exceeds the total vote of all ages. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Section 2 of the act provides: 


Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability to mili- 
tary service of all male citizens or male persons not alien enemies 
who have declared their intention to become citizens, between the ages 
of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, and shall take place and be main- 
tained under such regulations as esident may prescribe not in- 
consistent with the terms of this aci. z 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Pardon me just a moment. What does 
‘the Senator from New York propose to do? 

Mr. CALDER. My idea is this, Mr. President: If it is the 
fact that the War Department expects to exclude ail men who 
have not completed their citizenship, then we ought to have here 
ata vegy early day a bill from the Committee on M‘ trary Affairs 
covering that particular point. I am glad the Senator from 
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Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is here, and I will be pléased if he 
will take up this matter with the War Department to the end 
that the men who are not alien enemies may be included in the 
draft if that can be done without violating our treaty arrange- 
Inents. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know how the United States 
could get military jurisdiction of these aliens who are not citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. CALDER. Then, if it can not do that, we should base 
this draft upon our registration of citizens. I am glad that the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] is here. I will 
say to him that in estimating the number of men to be taken 
from his State, as I understand it, they will count all the 
Japanese and Chinese and other aliens, and then take the quota 
California is to furnish entirely from its citizen population of 
military age. 8 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is mistaken about that. The law 
read by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is just 
what I stated, that aliens who have taken out their first papers 
and declared their intention, but are not voters or citizens, are 
liable to service, and it is proposed under the law to take them 
as soldiers, > < 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I heard what the Senator from 
Oregon said, but I am informed that it is not the purpose of the 
War Department so to do; and I should like the Senator from 
Oregon to inform me as to that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It ought to be the purpose of the War 
Department to attempt to obey this law. I do not see how they 
can evade it. If there are aliens in this country who have de- 
elared their intention to become citizens and who are of military 
capacity, it is sought by the law to compel them to serve. It is 
questionable from a constitutional standpoint if this can be done. 

In this connection, as the Senator from New York has evi- 
dently paid a good deal of attention to the matter, I hope he will 
formulate an amendment, to be submitted to the Military Com- 
mitee, which will embody his suggestions for the improvement 
of the statute. avin 

Mr. CALDER. The Judge Advocate General's office informed 
me that they had suggested an amendment to the Senator’s com- 
mittee which covers the question; but even if the Senator is 
right—and the law seems to be very plain that the men who have 
made application for citizenship are included in the draft—there 
is a very large element of our population in the crowded centers 
of the Nation who have not even filed their applications for first 
papers. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will allow me, do I 
understand that for the purposes of enumeration they count all 
residents, whether they have filed their first papers or other- 
wise? 

Mr. CALDER, They count all residents of every character— 
citizens or those who have indicated their intention to become 
citizens or aliens who have been in this country but a few 
years. - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For purposes of enumeration? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; Chinese, Japanese, and people of every 
description. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then for the purposes of draft they 
eliminate all of those classes, which puts an additional burden 
upon the States where the alien population is of a numerous 
character. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator is correct. 
the locality, I will say to the Senator, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is so unfair to such commu- 
nities that I can not understand how we can fail to remedy such 
a situation as that. Those people are protected by our laws; 
they get just as much of our police protection and of property 
protection, and they are protected in their constitutional rights 
as much as is the citizen who is a full citizen; and yet is it to 
be said that they owe no duty to this Government and are not 
to be considered in our national defense? That seems to be a 
very strange situation. If they are to be counted as residents 
and to be enumerated as the basis of military strength, and then 
are all to be eliminated as a class, it is a very serious situation. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
that I live in a district in New York City where the voting reg- 
istration is appreximately 14,000 and the registration for the 
draft is 5,000, there being very few aliens in that community, 
while in another neighborhood, within 2 miles of where I reside, 
there is a district exactly the reverse, there being but 5,000 voters 
and 13,000 registered for military purposes. 

The number of citizens to be taken for military purposes from 
the district where I live will be about 2 per cent of the male 
voting population, while in the other district referred to it will 
be 13 per cent. In other words, a man living in a section where 
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the alien largely predominates has six times as great an obliga- 
tion to the Nation. This is manifestly unjust. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that the State is allowed credit for those who may go 
into the service in estimating the number of those who have to 
serve. For instance, section 2 provides: 

Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to the 
poets thereof, and credit shall be given to any State, Territory, 

istri: or subdivision thereof, for the number of men who were in 
the military service of the United States as members of the National 
Guard on A 1, 1917, or who have since said date entered the militar 
service of t United States from any such State, Territory, Distric 
ee, either as members of the Regular Army or the National 
Hae of those are deducted from the quota which the State fur- 

ies, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CALDER. Ido. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to ask a question of the Senator from 
Oregon. I want to say, as a preliminary, that we have a law 
in reference to the Navy which requires citizenship or the decla- 
ration of an intention to become citizens and otherwise excludes 
them. Of course, we can not draft the subject of another 
country, but we can draft, as the law which the Senator from 
Oregon has read provides, men who have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens but who are not voters. I understand, 
however—and this is the point, and I think the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper] has already made it—that it is the 
intention of the War Department to take no alien residents, 
whether they have declared their intention to become citizeus or 
whether they have not. Of course, I except alien enemies. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.’ I am not sure whether the War De- 
partment has authority to exempt that class, and the Senutor's 
statement about it is the first intimation I have had of it. The 
question is a constitutional one, however, and in the last analysis 
must be settled by the courts. 

Mr. LODGE. I got that information from the War Depart- 
ment, and I think other Senator’s have received the same in- 
formation. I believe they think they have the power to exclude 
all alien residents, whether they have taken out papers and de- 
clared their intention to become citizens or not, but it does not 
seem to me, under the Jaw, that they have that power. The 
department, however, occasionally interprets the law differently 
from the manner intended by Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What about the enumeration? 
That is unfair? 

Mr. LODGE. I-was not going into the question of unfairness, 
but of what the department has done. The Senator from New 
York does not pretend to say that actual alien residents who are 
subjects of other countries can be drafted or counted for the 
draft? What they are counting for the draft are resident aliens 
who have declared their intention to become citizens. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, we have 
enumerated every man of military age, whether he has taken, 
out his first papers or not, whether he is eligible for citizenship 
or not, and whether he is a German subject or not. 

Mr. LODGE. That goes to the question of the fairness of 
the apportionment, but it will make it less unfair if they take 
all the drafted alien residents who have taken out their first 


papers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desire to ask the Senater 
from New York this question: Has the Senator any data us to 
the proportion of the alien population that have taken out their 
first papers and those who have not done so, so as to show what 
relation those who have taken out their first papers will bear 
to the actual citizen population? 

Mr. CALDER. I regret that I can not give the Senator fron: 
South Carolina that information, but I think, Mr. President, 
those who have taken out their first papers constitute a very 
small proportion of the total number of aliens. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was my informaticn, 
but the reason I asked the question 

Mr. CALDER. It is not the intention of the War Department 
to base the draft on the total population of a State but on each 
particular community, as of a ward, a village, a town, or assem- 
bly district. Almost every Senator in this Chamber has in some 
part of his State a community where the foreign population 
largely predominates, and he will find, when this draft is worked 
out, that they will take practically all the men of military age 
in these respective communities. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I wish to ask the Senator an- 
other question, as he has been looking into this subject. There 
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is nothing to prevent our taking an alien resident as a volunteer. 
in the Regular Army, and I suppose alien residents may be now 
taken, though I was told that they were not welcomed. 

Mr. CALDER. There is nothing to prevent an alien volunteer- 
ing in the Regular Army, and I believe many are being taken. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? i 

Mr. CALDER. With pleasure. . 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] that during his enforced absence 
from the Senate in attendance upon the funeral of his late col- 
league, we had this very subject under consideration before 
the committee, and the point now raised by the Senator from 
New York was there raised? We called Gen. Crowder before the 
committee, and asked him for a statement of the views of the 
department relative to persons who had declared their intention 
to become citizens. He was of the opinion that the unfairness 
complained of could be remedied by an amendment, and agreed 
to prepare an amendment and present it to the committee on 
the following day. On the following day he did appear before 
the committee, and made the statement that it would be impos- 
sible to change the law at this time, for the reason that the 
department had already sent out the different notices and 
papers for the registration for the draft; but I understood Gen. 
Crowder to take the position that has now been taken by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Carper], that the men who had 
declared their intention to become citizens could not be drafted. 
That was not his decision, but it was his understanding that 
that was going to be the decision of the War Department. The 
renson 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, this question may be 
involved in it—that is, a man is not a citizen of the United States 
who takes out his first papers—and we have treaty obligations 
with many nations which prevent us from enforcing the draft 
and compelling subjects of another power to do military 
duty. It may be that that consideration has induced the War 
Department to exempt such men from military service without 
waiting for the determination of the courts, but rather acting 
on the advice of the legal advisers of the department. 

Mr. BRADY. I was just going to say that on his second ap- 
pearance before the committee Gen. Crowder made the state- 
ment that there were subsisting treaties with various nations 
which prevented us drafting their subjects until they had ceased 
‘to be their subjects by becoming full citizens of the United 
States. : 

The amendment which it was desired to have adopted, and 
which was prepared and presented to the committee by Gen. 
Crowder, was the very amendment for which the Senator from 
New York-asks. The proposition he makes is a fair one, and it 
covers a condition that will have to be met. The registration 
in his district he states, if I understand him correctly, will be 
many more than the actual voters in the district. 

Mr. CALDER. In some districts three times as many men 
have been registered for the draft as there are voters of all ages. 

Mr. BRADY. The unfairness of the proceeding is that every 
one of the citizens*of the United States who registered would 
have to serve in order to fill the quota from such districts. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; every man of military age. This will 
work a great hardship, and I am fearful may cause much dis- 
satisfaction. 3 

Following is a list of the assembly districts in the city of New 
York where the draft registration exceeds the voting registra- 
tion, and others where it very nearly equals it: e 


Election Registra- 
registra- | tion for 


Assembly district. 
tion 1916. | draft. 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 


5,363 7,491 
6, 600 10,221 
6, 840 9,766 
6, 190 8,657 
7,021 10, 494 
6,949 6, 218 
6,481 11,273 
5,805 6, 862 
6,739 12,512 
7.752 6, 981 
6,193 8,698 
6,559 6,547 
7,110 6 404 
217 9,473 
7,954 7,470 
5,959 7,804 
8.781 9,307 
5,607 7.705 
9,613 10,300 
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Assembly district. 


BOROUGH OF THE BRONX. 


EEPE TT 24,24) 
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9, 254 7,935 

7,922 7.287 

6,979 10,555 

19,512 17,523 

7.245 6,13) 

RS 6,528 8.307 

. 8.154 77.540 

BSE Spel ĩᷣ ͤ 0 7,953 8.925 

8 ͤ V 5,843 13,387 
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r st HOLLIS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. d 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. z ° 

Mr. HOLLIS. Has morning business closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT., There being objection, the discus- 
sion is wholly out of order. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. 


RIFLES, MACHINE GUNS, AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Mr. SMOOT. I offer a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration, I desire to make a brief statement after the reso- 
lution has been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. - 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 82), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, to furnish to the Senate as soon as 
possible the following information: 

First. Has the British Enfield rifle been adopted for the American 
Army, and if so, are such rifes being chambered so as to fit the Amer- 
ican type of rifle cartridge? 

Second. Are machine guns for the use of the American Army using 
the same type of rifle cartridge as the Army rifle to be used by the 
American wget S 

Third. Do the American cartridges for use in rifles and machine 
guns differ in size or otherwise so as to prevent their being used in the 
rifles and machine guns of the English or French? If so, what is the 
character of the difference, and what advantage is ined thereby? 

Fourth. To what extent does the field artillery of the American Army 
differ in caliber and character of ammunition used from that of the 
English and French armies. 

Fifth. Can the ammunition of the English or French armies be used 
in the field artillery of the American Army? 

Sixth. If the American ammunition for rifles, machine guns, and field 
artillery is not interchangeable for like British or French guns, whai 
advantage is gained by having it differ from that of the English Army 
or the French Army? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer this resolution, believ- 
ing that this is the proper time for the Senate and the country 
to know the facts in relation to the statement that is so uni- 
yersally circulated throughout the United States with relation to 
the Government of the United States adopting officially the En- 
field rifle. I notice in a number of publications a statement 
that that rifle has been officially adopted, and in a statement 
issued, or supposed to be issued, by Mr. Frank A, Scott, chair- 
man of the general munitions board of the Council of National 
Defense, I find this statement: 

Manufacturing facilities for the Springfield rifle are not adequate 
to supply the number required for the larger forces which the United 
States may desire to send abroad and to replace the wastage of such 
a force. ortunately, the 5 small-arms factories whien have been 
turning out quantities of rifles for the British Army are equipped to 
manufacture the Enfftld rifle in more than sufficient number. Therefore 
it has been decided to adopt the Enfield rifle, but manufactured to use 
American ammunition, and to issue these rifles to our troops to such 
extent as may be necessary. 

Mr. President, I have heard it stated time and again that an 
8-inch shell used by the Army could not be used in an 8-inch 
gun in the Navy, or, in other words, if one of our battleships 
should run out of ammunition and should come to a port of our 
country to replenish its ammunition supply, although there might 
be at hand for the Coast Artillery shells for the same size guns 
as those used upon a battleship, the ammunition is not inter- 
changeable, and the battleship could not avail itself of such 
ammunition. I do not know whether that is true or not, and I 
ask in the resolution for information. 

It is also stated that the factories in our country that are 
manufacturing the Enfield rifle for the French Government, and 
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for the English Government particularly, are manufacturing the 
same rifle for the American Government, but chambered or 
bored to a different size in order that they may use American 
ammunition. I am going to take just a few moments’ time to 
direct attention to certain points that have been brought to my 
notice along this line, so that the matter will be in the Recoxp, 
and so that when the answer comes from the War Department— 
and I have no doubt that they have good reasons for following 
the practice which they are following—a great deal of the talk 
in relation to this matter will be set at rest. For instance, 
statements have been made to me that— 


The German Government has developed high efficiency in the stand- 
ardization and use of ammunition for small arms and artillery. The 
German soldier, running out of ammunition for rifle or machine gun. 
can at once gather up from disabled men and machine guns the car- 
tridges that will enavle him to continue fighting either for aggression 
or protection. He does not have the constant dread of being left at 
the mercy of the enemy. 

The ammunition used by the standard German batteries is the same 
everywhere for a given caliber, which is a tremendous advantage on 
account of transportation, supply, and effectiveness. 

The British develo: standards for their small-arms, ae 
and artillery ammunition, and the factories of England, the Unit 
States, and English colonies supplying England have their machinery 
and standards adjusted to manufacture the sizes required. 

The French before the war had their machinery and standards and 
reserve stock worked out on a large scale, and have been able to keep 
their troops and armies 3 without serious complications resulting 
from the difference in the British standards, as they have been in very 
large units and close to supply bases. 

t is reported that the British Enfield rifle has been adopted for the 
bored out by American 


American Army and that 3 now bein — pet ey 
e cartridge, 


rifle manufacturers to fit the erican type o 
the cartridges for the machine guns and field artillery also differ 
slightly from the British and French cartridges, so that it will be im- 
ossible to interchange in the event of such 3 arising at the 
nt. This appears to inject a serious complication in munition sup- 
plies at the front by using. another standard for small arms, machine 
guns, and artillery ammunition. 

In other words, the tremendous efficiency of the German system, 
which has proven of such immense advantage during the war, is 
ignored, and the effective service of the American Army in Europe 
seriously imperiled, and under certain conditions destroyed, as the result 
of the desire to cling to the American system on the plea of a slight 
increase in the efficiency of the American ammunition—an increase 
that apparently will be of little value in the present system of warfare. 

The destruction of half a dozen transports carrying ammunition from 
America might at any time cripple the ammunition supply of the Ameri- 
ean Army. Individual units at the front out of ammunition could not 
receive an American supply. and the men would be helpless, although 
British ammunition might at their command, 

A difference in ammunition standards also means distinct storage 
depots, transportation facilities, and many complications at the front, 
including the disheartening influence of such a policy. x 


Mr. President, the resolution simply asks to have the Secre- 
tary of War furnish the information as to these particular 
points. I do not think the Senator from Oregon, the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, has any objection what- 
ever to the adoption of the resolution, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think the resolution 
ought to be adopted. If the ammunition and the guns that we 
are to use have not been standardized, it ought to be done, it 
seems to me, at the earliest possible date, or some steps ought 
to be taken in that direction. Not only ought they to be 
standardized for our own Army and Navy, but they ought to 
be standardized to meet the requirements of our allies, so that 
the ammunition and guns of one might be used indiscriminately 
by all. I do not know how far the department has gone along 
that line, but I think it is attempting to standardize this ma- 
terial. 

I hope the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, let me ask the 
Senator a question. At present there is no standard that is 
fixed and definite in this regard, is there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Therefore it is difficult for our 
enemies to copy our plans. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have their own plans. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. All right; but I am talking about 
having such a standard that they only have to change once to 
duplicate it. I think it is a very serious question as to whether 
we are doing the wise thing to expose ourselves to a single 
limitation which would run through our entire defensive arma- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
Senator or anyone else who doubts the wisdom of our Goy- 
ernment having a standardization of munitions. If it were 


otherwise, we would have to have a separate store for every 
size of cartridge or shell, and they could not be interchanged by 
the Army and Navy or even different companies of our own Army. 
France has a standardization, England has a standardization, 
Germany also, and I might say every civilized country. If the 
Englishman is fighting next to the Frenchman, they can ex- 
change ammunition to-day. They are one and the same kind. 
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As far as I am concerned, I think that ought to be the policy 
of our Government; and that is the reason I ask to find out 
how far we have standardized our ammunition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. Does not our Springfield rifle use a 
different size ammunition from the English Enfield rifle? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it does use a different size, and we are 
boring out the Enfield rifle as made for England and France 
to make it conform to the ammunition of the Springfield rifle. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is now being done? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is now being done, so I am told. I want 
to know whether it is so or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is also reported that the Edison 
people and the Winchester people are changing their entire 
plants to bore Enfield rifles to suit our Springfield ammunition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the subject about which the 
Senator is inquiring? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Another thing: I have been told, Mr. 
President, that the reason why there is a difference in the size 
of the Springfield ammunition as compared with the Enfield 
ammunition is that it is more effective in hitting an object a 
long way off. But in modern warfare the army lines are not 
far apart, and the Enfield rifle used by France and England 
to-day would kill any living object it might hit, even if it 
were a thousand yards away. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Utah as to whether or not the 
resolution embraces artillery? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does embrace artillery. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was not in the Chamber at the time it 
was read. I am very much in favor of its passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the prés- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have been obliged to be out 
of the Chamber. May I ask if the resolution is long or short? 
If it is short, I should like to have it read. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not very long. : 

Mr. REED. If it is long. I do not want to ask it, because I 
have not been here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would not want to set- 
tle the question whether it is long or short. Is there any ob- 
jection to the reading of the resolution? The Chair hears 
none, and the Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah if he does not think it would be advisable 
to take up those matters individually with the War Depart- 
ment, get the available information, and then determine for 
himself, on the information he obtains, whether there is any- 
thing in the situation that calls for public discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is discussed 
now in publications all over the United States. I had in mind 
securing information from the Secretary of War, so that there 
would be no question as to the policy of our Government and 
as to whether or not there was truth in the statements. I 
think it is the very best policy to follow to let Congress and 
to let the country know just exactly what the policy is. 

Mr.. POINDEXTER. I think it is good policy to let Con- 
gress and the country know anything that is wrong and that 
needs the force of public opinion to remedy it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that there is anything wrong. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But whether it is desirable to have a 
publie discussion and publication everywhere of the details of 
the ammunition we are using, the caliber of our guns, and what 
preparation we are making, I think is extremely doubtful. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have a thought very much like 
that of the Senator from Washington—whether a matter of this 
kind, which is largely administrative, would not be better left to 
the Executive Department of the Government? That depart- 
ment is interested in accomplishing the same end that the Sena- 
tor has in view by his resolution. No doubt already the atten- 
tion of the Department of War and the Department of the Navy 
has been attracted to this matter. It is inconceivable that that 
be not so. I am not sure that any great harm would result 
from a discussion of it in public, but still it seems to me, as it 
does to the Senator from Washington, that it is one of those 
questions that can yery well be left in its adjustment to the 
executive arm of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that it will be left to the exeentive arm. All I want is to know 
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the fgets in the case; and I should think that our Government 
would be only too glad to give them, so that there will be no 
question about them in the minds of the people. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator does not care to tell our enemies 
in the field just what our ammunition is and what the caliber 
of our guns is, does he? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? The resolution provides for that. If the department 
think it inadvisable to give this information to the Senate, they 
can decline to give it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. STONE. To be sure. I know that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It seems to me the Senate ought to 
have that information if it is advisable to make it public at all. 

Mr. STONE. I know that, but I rather agree. with the Sena- 
tor from Washington that this is a matter that might very well 
be left to the administrative department of the Government. 
At all events, I doubt the wisdom of advertising the fact, if it 
be a fact, that we are at a disadvantage because cf the char- 
acter of the arms we are using. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only object that I had in 
introducing the resolution was to get the information from the 
department itself, and get it right, so that when the question 
comes up in the way of letters and inquiries, I can simply say: 
“This is the report of the department, and this is what our 
Goverument is doing.” I can not see any harm whatever in it, 
but I think a great deal of good will come from it, just as the 
Senator from Oregon has stated. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. The need for interchangeability of this ammuni- 
tion is perfectly apparent. It is absolutely necessary that it 

should be interchangeable, as a matter of common sense. 
` Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. This inquiry to develop the fact would only 
emphasize the matter upon the attention of the department, It 
ean not do any possible harm. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it can not possibly do any harm. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I assume that the Senator from 
Utah does not call for this information as a mere matter of idle 
curiosity. The resolution necessarily carries the suggestion 
that there is something wrong, that there is something open to 
criticism, that there is something that should. be corrected by 
legislative action with respect to the guns that are being used 
and the ammunition that is being furnished. That necessarily 
implies as well that the men to whom we entrust these impor- 
tant and delicate duties are either unfit for the places they 
occupy or that they do not know as much as the Congress of 
the United States knows concerning-these matters. 

It does seem to me that if there is any reason to believe that 
any condition exists that ought to be corrected, it would be 
eminently more advisable to have the matter investigated by 
the appropriate committee of the Senate than to call for infor- 
mation that will provoke a discussion which necessarily implies 
that the ordnance officers of the Government are not exercising 
good judgment in reference to the choice of the arms and ammu- 
nition which they are supplying to the troops. It occurs to me 
that if the information is to come at all, it ought to go to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I do not myself, however, see 
any occasion for calling for information of this character, and I 
can not vote for the resolation upon the representations that 
have been made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I might say to the Senator from 
Montana that most of the information asked for in this resolu- 
tion was given to the Military Affairs Committee by the Secre- 
tary of War some two or three weeks ago. He stated at the 
time that he thought the information ought to be regarded as 
confidential. The Senator can get that information himself 
from the Secretary of War, I am sure, or from any member of 
the committee. The disclosures made to the committee, how- 
ever, did not apply to the ordnance. 8 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious 
to everybody that whatever the fact may be, it is very desirable, 
at least, that the enemy, at a time when we are engaged in war, 
should have as little information as possible abont the cartridges 
and guns that we use. They may know all about it; I do not 
know whether they do or not, but they ought cof to know all 
about it. There ought to be a few of the details of our equip- 
ment about which we could at least maintain as much privacy 
as our enemies maintain about theirs; and whether they know 
it or not, it seems to me that the Senate ef the United States 
would make a sort of spectacle of itself to indulge in a public 
discussion of all the details of the plans of the Army as to the 


kind of guns, the caliber, and the ammunition that they expect 
to use. Whether it affords any additional information to the 
enemy or not, out of somè decent respect for our own sense of 
the fitness of things, I think we ought to refrain from that sort 
of an exposure and discussion of our military equipment. 

I do not sympathize with the idea that these things should 
be left entirely to the executive department and that the. legis- 
lative branch of the Government ought not to have anything 
to do with it. I believe that it is the business of the legislative 
branch of the Government—and in bur form of government the 
legislative branch is paramount and supreme; it furnishes the 
money and makes the laws under which war is conducted—to 
supervise the executive department. But there are ways and 
proprieties to be observed in the performanec of that duty. 

If the Senator from Utah comes to the conclusion, upon an 
investigation of the conditions, that there is a situation that 
ought to be exposed, that the country ought to know about, that 
public opinion ought to be directed to for the purpose of in- 
fluencing a change, I will agree with him and aid and cooperate 
in promoting publicity; but he has not stated that any such 
condition exists. He simply proposes a sort of fishing excur- 
sion, apparently—to call on men in the War Department to make 
a written report, which will afterwards be printed, which can 
not be complete, which can not be intelligent, unless it gives 
details as to the equipment of our Army and Navy, rifles and 
machine guns and artillery, not only at the present time but 
also what we propose for the future. 

I do not think we ought to call for the putting upon the 
recoord of that information, and I object to the consideration 
of the resolution this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. ~ 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
It is closed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 291) to punish acts of in- 
terference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and 
better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes. : 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report, which is as follows: f 


The committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
291) to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, 
the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: 

“TITLE I. 


“ ESPIONAGE, 7 


“Secrion 1. That (a) whoever, for the purpose of oblaining 
information respecting the national defense with intent or renson . 
to believe that the information to be obtained is to be used to the 
injury of the United States, or to the advantage of any foreign 
nation, goes upon, enters, flies over, or otherwise obtains infor- 
mation concerning any vessel, aircraft, work of defense, nery 
yard, naval station, submarine base, coaling station, fort, Lat 
tery, torpedo station, dockyard, canal, railroad, arsenal, camp, 
factory, mine, telegraph, telephone, wireless, or signal station, 
building, office, or other place connected with the national de- 
fense, owned or constructed, or in progress of construction py 
the United States or under the control of the United States, or 
of any of its officers or agents, or within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, or any place in which any vessel, air- 
craft, arms, munitions, or other materials or instruments for 
use in time of war are being made, prepared, repaired, or stored, 
under any contract or agreement with the United States, or 
with any person on behalf of the United States, or otherwise on 
behalf of the United States, or any prohibited place within the 
meaning of section 6 of this title; or (b) whoever for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, and with like intent or reason to believe, copies, 
takes, makes, or obtains, or attempts, or induces or aids another 
to copy, take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photograph, photo- 
graphic negative, blue print, plan, map, model, instrument, appli- 
ance, document, writing, or note of anything connected with the 
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national defense; or (e) whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, 
receives or obtains or agrees or attempts or induces or aids an- 
other to receive or obtain from any person, or from any source 
whatever any document, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blue print, plan, map, model, 
instrument, appliance, or note, of anything connected with the 
national defense, knowing or having reason to believe, at the 
time he receives or obtains, or agrees or attempts or Induces or 
aids another to receive or obtain it, that it has been or will be 
obtained, taken, made or disposed of by any person contrary to 
the provisions of this title; or (d) whoever, lawfuily or unlaw- 
fully having possession of, access to, control over, or being in- 
trusted with any document, writing, code book, signal book, 
sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue print, plan, map, 
model, instrument, appliance, or note relating to the national de- 
fense, willfully communicates or transmits or attempts to com- 
municate or transmit the same to any person not entitled to 
receive it, or willfully retains the same and fails to deliver it on 
demand to the officer or employee of the United States entitled to 
receive it; or (e) whoever, being instrusted with or having law- 
ful possession or control of any document, writing, code book, 
signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue 
print, plan, map, model, note, or information, relating to the 
national! defense, through gross negligence permits the same to be 
removed from its proper place of custody or delivered to anyone 
in violation of his trust, or to be lost, stolen, abstracted, or 
destroyed, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Whoever, with intent or reason to believe that it 
is to be used to the injury of the United States or to the advan- 
tage of a foreign nation, communicates, delivers, or transmits, 
or attempts to, or aids or induces another to, communicate, de- 
liver, or transmit, to any foreign government, or to any faction 
or party or military or naval force within a foreign country, 
whether recognized or unrecognized by the United States, or to 
any representative, officer, agent, employee, subject, or citizen 
thereof, either djrectly or indirectly, any document, writing, 
code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic nega- 
tive, blue print, plan, map, model, note, instrument, appliance, 
or information relating to the national defense, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 20 years: Provided, 
That whoever shall violate the provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section in time of war shall be punished by death or by 
imprisonment for not more than 30 years; and (b) whoever, in 
time of war, with intent that the same shall be communicated to 
the enemy, shall collect, record, publish, or communicate, or 
attempt to elicit any information with respect to the movement, 
numbers, description, condition, or disposition of any of the 
armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war materials of the United 
States, or with respect to the plans or conduct, or supposed 
plans or conduct of any naval or military operations, or with 
respect to any works or measures undertaken for or connected 
with, or intended for the fortification or defense of any place, 
or any other information relating to the public defense, which 
might be useful to the enemy, shall be punished by death or by 
imprisonment for not more than 30 years. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shail 
willfully make or convey false reports or false statements with 
intent to interfere with the operation or success of the military 
or naval forces of the United States or to promote the success 
of its enemies and whoever, when the United States is at war, 
shall willfully cause or attempt to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or shall willfully obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment service of the United States, to the 
injury of the service or of the United States, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, or both. 

“Sec. 4, If two or more persons conspire to violate the provi- 
sions of sections 2 or 3 of this title, and one or more of such 
persons does any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, each 
of the parties to such conspiracy shall be punished as in said 
sections provided in the ease of the doing of the act the accom- 
plishment of which is the object of such conspiracy. Except as 
above provided conspiracies to commit offenses under this title 
shall be punished as provided by section 37 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend, the penal laws of the United States approved 
March 4, 1909. 

“Sec. 5. Whoever harbors or conceals any person who he 
knows, or has reasonable grounds to believe or suspect, has com- 
mitted, or is about to commit, an offense under this title shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both. 

' “Sec. 6. The President in time of war or in case of national 
emergency may by proclamation designate any place other 


than those set forth in subsection (a) of section 1 hereof in 
which anything for the use of the Army or Navy is being pre- 
pared or constructed or stored as a prohibited place for the 
purposes of this title: Provided, That he shall determine that 
information with respect thereto would be prejudicial to the 
national defense. 

“Sec, 7. Nothing contained in this title shall be deemed to 
limit the jurisdiction of the general courts-martial, military 
commissions, or naval courts-martial under sections 1342, 1343, 
and 1624 of the Revised Statutes as amended. 

“ Sec. 8. The provisions of this title shall extend to all terri- 
tories, possessions, and placés subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States whether or not contiguous thereto, and offenses 
under this title when committed upon the high seas or elsewhere 
within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States and outside the territorial limits thereof shall be punish- 
able hereunder. 

“ Sec. 9. The act entitled ‘An act to prevent the disclosure of 
national-defense secrets,’ approved March 3, 1911, is hereby 
repealed. 

“Trrre II. 


“ VESSELS IN PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“Section 1. Whenever the President by proclamation or 
Executive order declares a national emergency to exist by rea- 
son of actual or threatened war, insurrection, or invasion, or 
disturbance or threatened disturbance of the international rela- 
tions of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
make, subject to the approval of the President, rules and regu- 
lations governing the anchorage and movement of any vessel, 
foreign or domestic, in the territorial waters of the United 
States, may inspect such vessel at any time, place guards 
thereon, and, if necessary in his opinion in order to secure such 
vessels from damage or injury, or to prevent damage or injury 
to any harbor or waters of the United States, or to secure the 
observance of the rights and obligations of the United States, 
may take, by and with the consent of the President, for such 
purposes, full possession and control of such vessel and remove 
therefrom the officers and crew thereof and all other persons not 
specially authorized by him to go or remain on board thereof. 

“ Within the territory and waters of the Canal Zone the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, with the approval of the President, 
shall exercise all the powers conferred by this section on the 
Secretary of the Treasury. k 

“Sec. 2. If any owner, agent, master, officer, or person in 
charge, or any member of the crew of any such vessel fails to 
comply with any regulation or rule issued or order given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Governor of the Panama Canal 
under the provisions of this title, or obstructs or interferes with 
the exercise of any power conferred by this title, the vessel, 
together with her tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, 
shall be subject to seizure and forfeiture to the United States 
in the same manner as merchandise is forfeited for violation of 
the customs revenue laws; and the person guilty of such failure, 
obstruction, or interference shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. - 

“ Sec, 3. It shall be unlawful for the owner or master or any - 
other person in charge or command of any private vessel, for- 
eign or domestic, or for any member of the crew or other per- 
son, within the territorial waters of the United States, willfully 
to cause or permit the destruction or injury of such vessel or 
knowingly to permit said vessel to be used as a place of resort 
for any person conspiring with another or preparing to commit 
any offense against the United States, or in violation of the 
treaties of the United States or of the obligations of the United 
States under the law of nations, or to defraud the United 
States, or knowingly to permit such vessels to be used in viola- 
tlon of the rights and obligations of the United States under 
the law of nations; and in case such yessel shall be so used, 
with the knowledge of the owner or master or other person in 
charge or. command thereof, the vessel, together with her 
tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, shall be subject to 
seizure and forfeiture to the United States in the same manner 
as merchandise is forfeited for violation of the customs revenue 
laws; and whoever violates this section shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 4. The President may employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this title. 

“ TITLE III. 


“INJURING VESSELS ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

“ SecTIon 1. Whoever shall set fire to any vessel of foreign 
registry, or any vessel of American registry entitled to engage 
in commerce with foreign nations, or to any vessel of the 
United States as defined in section 310 of the act of March 4, 
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1909, entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,’ or to the cargo of the same, or shall 
tamper with the motive power or instrumentalities of naviga- 
tion of such vessel, or shall place bombs or explosives in or 
upon such vessel, or shall do any other act to or upon such 
yessel while within the jurisdiction of the United States, or, 
if such vessel is of American registry, while she is on the high 
sea, with intent to injure or endanger the safety of the vessel 
or of her cargo, or of persons on board, whether the injury or 
danger is so intended to take place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or after the vessel shall have departed there- 
from; or whoever shall attempt or conspire to do any such 
acts with such intent, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 20 years, or both. 


“sorrrre IV. 
“ INTERFERENCE WITH FOREIGN COMMERCE BY VIOLENT MEANS. 


“Section 1. Whoever, with intent to prevent, interfere with, 
or obstruct or attempt to prevent, interfere with, or obstruct 
the exportation to foreign countries of articles from the United 
States shall injure or destroy, by fire or explosives, such articles 
or the places where they may be while in such foreign com- 
merce, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both. 


“TITLE V. 
“ENFORCEMENT OF NEUTRALITY. 


“Section 1. During a war in which the United States is a 
neutral Nation, the President, or any person thereunto author- 
ized by him, may withhold clearance from or to any vessel, 
domestic or foreign, which is required by law to secure clear- 
ance before departing from port or from the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or, by service of formal notice upon the owner, 
master, or person in command or having charge of any domestic 
vessel not required by law to secure clearances before so 
departing, to forbid its departure from port or from the juris- 
diction of the United States, whenever there is réasonable 
cause to believe that any such vessel, domestic or foreign, 
whether requiring clearance or not, is about to carry fuel, 
arms, ammunition, men, supplies, dispatches, or information 
to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a foreign belligerent 
nation in violation of the laws, treaties, or obligations of the 
United States under the law of nations; and it shall thereupon 
be unlawful for such vessel to depart. 

“Sec. 2. During a war in which the United States is a 
neutral Nation, the President, or any person thereunto author- 
ized by him, may detain any armed vessel owned wholly or in 
part by American citizens, or any vessel, domestic or foreign 
(other than one which has entered the ports of the United 
States as a public vessel), which is manifestly built for war- 
like purposes or has been converted or adapted from a private 
vessel to one suitable for warlike use, until the owner or master, 
or person having charge of such vessel, shall furnish proof 
satisfactory to the President, or to the person duly authorized 
by him, that the vessel will not be employed by the said 
owners, or master, or person having charge thereof, to cruise 
against or commit or attempt to commit hostilities upon the 
subjects, citizens, or property of any foreign prince or state, or 
of any colony, district, or people with which the United States 
is at peace, and that the said vessel will not be sold or de- 
livered to any belligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, or 
citizen of such nation, by them or any of them, within the juris- 
diction of the United States, or, having left that jurisdiction, 
upon the high seas. 

“Sec, 3. During a war in which the United States is a neu- 
tral Nation, it shall be unlawful to send out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States any vessel built, armed, or equipped 
as a vessel of war, or converted from a private vessel into 
a vessel of war, with any intent or under any agreement or 
contract, written or oral, that such vessel shall be delivered 
to a belligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, or citizen of such 
nation, or with reasonable cause to believe that the said vessel 
shall or will be employed in the service of any such belligerent 
3 after its departure from the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Sc. 4. During a war in which the United States is a 
neutral Nation, in addition to the facts required by sections 
4197, 4198, and 4200 of the Revised Statutes to be set out in the 
masters’ and shippers’ manifests before clearance will be issued 
to vessels bound to foreign ports, each of which sections of the 
Revised Statutes is hereby declared to be and is continued in 
full force and effect, every master or person having charge or 
command of any vessel, domestic or foreign, whether requiring 
clearance or not, before departure of such vessel from port 
shall deliver to the collector of customs for the district wherein 
such vessel is then located a statement, duly verified by oath, 


* 


that the cargo or any part of the cargo is or is not to be de- 
livered to other vessels in port or to be transshipped on the high 
seas and, if it is to be so delivered or transshipped, stating the 
kind and quantities and the value of the total quantity of each 
kind of article so to be delivered or transshipped, and the 
name of the person, corporation, vessel, or government to whom 
the delivery or transshipment is to be made; and the owners, 
shippers, or consignors of the cargo of such vessel shall in the 
same manner and under the same conditions deliver to the col- 
lector like statements under oath as to the cargo or the parts 
thereof laden or shipped by them, respectively. 

“ Sec. 5. Whenever it appears that the vessel is not entitled 
to clearance or whenever there is reasonable cause to believe 
that the additional statements under oath required in the fore- 
going section are false, the collector of customs for the district 
in which the vessel is located may, subject to review by the 
Secretary of Commerce, refuse clearance to any vessel, domes- 
tic or foreign, and by formal notice served upon the owners, 
master, or person or persons in command or charge of any 
domestic vessel for which clearance is not required by law, for- 
bid the departure of the vessel from the port or from the juris- 
diction of the United States; and it shall thereupon be unlawful 
for the vessel to depart. 

“ Sec. 6. Whoever, in violation of any of the provisions of this 
title, shall take, or attempt or conspire to take, or authorize the 
taking of any such vessel, out of port or from the jurisdiction 
of the United States, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both; and, in addition, 
such vessel, her tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment, and her 
cargo shall be forfeited to the United States. 

“Sec. 7. Whoever, being a person belonging to the armed land 
or naval forces of a belligerent nation or belligerent faction of 
any nation and being interned in the United States, in accord- 
ance with the law of nations, shall leave or attempt to leave 
said jurisdiction, or shall leave or attempt to leave the limits 
of internment in which freedom of movement has been allowed, 
without permission from the proper official of the United States 
in charge, or shall willfully overstay a leave of absence granted 
by such official, shall be subject to arrest by any marshal or 
deputy marshal of the United States, or by the military or naval 
authorities thereof, and shall be returned to the place of inter- 
ment and there confined and safely kept for such period of time 
as the official of the United States in charge shall direct; and 
whoever, within the jurisdiction of the United States and sub- 
ject thereto, shall aid or entice any interned person to escape 
or attempt to escape from the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or from the limits of internment prescribed, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

“Sec. 8. Section 13 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,’ ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“t Sec. 13. Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction of 
the United States or of any of its possessions, knowingly begins 
or sets on foot or provides or prepares a means for or furnishes 
the money for, or who takes part in, any military or naval ex- 
pedition or enterprise to be carried on from thence against the 
territory or dominion of any foreign prince or State, or of any 
colony, district, or people with whom the United States is at 
peace, shall be fined not more than $3,000 or imprisoned not 
more than threé years, or both.’ 

“Sec. 9. That the President may employ such part of the 
land or naval forces of the United States as he may deem neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“ Sec. 10. Section 15 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, re- 
visé, and amend the penal laws of the United States,’ approved 
March 4, 1909, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“*Src. 15. It shall be lawful for the President to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the United States, or of the 
militia thereof, as he may deem necessary to compel any for- 
eign vessel to depart from the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions in all ceses in which, by the law of nations or the 
treaties of the United States, it ought not to remain, and to de- 
tain or prevent any foreign vessel from so departing in all 
cases in which, by the law of nations or the treaties of the 
United States, it is not entitled to depart.’ 

“Sec. 11. The joint resolution approved Mareh 4, 1915, To 
empower the President to better enforce and maintain the neu- 
trality of the United States,’ and any act or parts of acts in 
conflict with the provisions of this title are hereby repealed, 


“Titre VI. 


“ SEIZURE OF ARMS AND OTHER ARTICLES INTENDED FOR EXPORT. 

“ Secrron 1. Whenever an attempt is made to export or ship 
from, or take out of the United States, any arms or munitions 
of war or other articles, in violation of law, or whenever there 
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shall be known or probable cause to believe that any such arms 
or munitions of war, or other articles, are being or are intended 
to be exported, or shipped from, or taken out of the United 
States, in violation of law, the several collectors, naval officers, 
surveyors, inspectors of customs, and marshals, and deputy 
marshals of the United States, and every other person duly 
authorized for the purpose by the President, may seize and de- 
tain any articles or munitions of war about to be exported or 
shipped from, or taken out of the United States, in violation of 
law, and the vessels or vehicles containing the same, and retain 
possession thereof until released or disposed of as hereinafter 
directed. If upon due inquiry as hereinafter provided, the prop- 
erty seized shall appear to have been about to be so unlawfully 
exported, shipped from, or taken out of the United States, the 
same shall be forfeited to the United States. 

“ Sec. 2. It shall be the duty.of the person making any seizure 
under this title to apply, with due diligence, to the judge of the 
district court of the United States, or to the judge of the United 
States district court of the Canal Zone, or to the judge of a 
court of first instance in the Philippine Islands, having juris- 
diction over the place within which the seizure is made, for a 
warrant to justify the further detention of the property so 
seized, which warrant shall be granted only on oath or affirma- 
tion showing that there is known or probable cause to believe 
that the property seized is being or is intended to be exported 
or shipped from or taken out of the United States in violation 
of law; and if the judge refuses to issue the warrant, or appli- 
cation therefor is not made by the person making the seizure 
within a reasonable time, not exceeding 10 days after the seiz- 
ure, the property shall forthwith be restored to the owner or 
person from whom seized. If the judge is satisfied that the 
seizure was justified under the provisions of this title and issues 
his warrant accordingly, then the property shall be detained by 
the person seizing it until the President, who is hereby ex- 
pressly authorized so to do, orders it to be restored to the owner 
or claimant, or until it is discharged in due course of law on 
petition of the claimant, or on trial of condemnation proceedings, 
as hereinafter provided. 

“ Sec. 3. The owner or claimant of any property seized under 
this title may, at any time before condemnation proceedings 


have been instituted, as hereinafter provided, file his petition 


for its restoration in the district court of the United States, or 
the district court of the Canal Zone, or the court of first instance 
in the Philippine Islands, having jurisdiction over the place in 
which the seizure was made, whereupon the court shall advance 
the cause for hearing and determination with all possible dis- 
patch, and, after causing notice to be given to the United States 
attorney for the district and to the person making the seizure, 
shall proceed to hear and decide whether the property seized 
shall be -restored to the petitioner or forfeited to the United 
States. 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the person making any seizure under this 
title applies for and obtains a warrant for the detention of the 
property, and (a) upon the hearing and determination of the 
petition of the owner or claimant restoration is denied, or (b) 
the owner or claimant fails to file a petition for restoration 
within 30 days after the seizure, the United States attorney for 
the district wherein it was seized, upon direction of the Attorney 
General, shall institute libel proceedings in the United States 
district court or the district court of the Canal Zone or the court 
of first instance of the Philippine Islands having jurisdiction 


over the place wherein the seizure was made, against the prop- 


erty for condemnation; and if, after trial and hearing of the 
issues involved, the property is condemned, it shall be disposed 
of by sale, and the proceeds thereof, less the legal costs and 
charges, paid into the Treasury. 

“Sec. 5. The proceedings in such summary trials upon the 
petition of the owner or claimant of the property seized, as well 
as in the libel cases herein provided for, shall conform, as near 
as may be, to the proceedings in admiralty, except that either 
party may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact joined in 
such libel cases, and all such proceedings shall be at the suit of 
and in the name of the United States: Provided, That upon the 
payment of the costs and legal expenses of both the summary 
trials and the libel proceedings herein provided for, and the 
execution and delivery of a good and suflicient.bond in an 
amount double the value of the property seized, conditioned that 
it will not be exported or used or employed contrary to the pro- 
_visions of this title, the court, in its discretion, may direct that 
it be delivered to the owners thereof or to the claimants thereof. 

“Sec. 6. Except in those cases in which the exportation of 
arms and munitions of war or other articles is forbidden by 
proclamation or otherwise by the President, as provided in sec- 
tion 1 of this title, nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to extend to, or interfere with any trade in such commodities, 
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conducted with any foreign port or place wheresoever, or with 
any other trade which might have been lawfully carried on 
before the passage of this title, under the law of nations, or 
under the treaties or conventions entered into by the United 
States, or under the laws thereof. 

“Sec. 7. Upon payment of the costs and legal expenses in- 
curred in any such summary trial for possession or libel proceed- 
ings, the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 
order the release and restoration to the owner or claimant, as 
the case may be, of any property seized or condemned under the 
provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 8. The President may employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“Titre VII. 
* CERTAIN EXPORTS IN TIME OF WAR UNLAWFUL. f 

*Secrion 1. Whenever during the present war the President 
shall find that the public safety shall so require, and shall make 
proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from or 
ship from or take out of the United States to any country named 
in such proclamation any article or articles mentioned in such 
proclamation, except at such time or times, and under such 
regulations and orders, and subject to such limitations and 
exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise 
ordered by the President or by Congress: Provided, however, 
That no preference shall be given to the ports of one State over 
those of another. 

“Sec. 2. Any person who shall export, ship, or take out, or 
deliver or attempt to deliver for export, shipment, or taking out, 
any article in violation of this title, or of any regulation or order 
made hereunder, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a 
natural person, imprisoned for not more than 2 years, or both; 
and any article so delivered or exported, shipped, or taken out, 
or so attempted to be delivered or exported, shipped, or taken 
out, shall be seized and forfeited to the United States; and any 
officer, director, or agent of a corporation who participates in 
any such violation shall be liable to like fine or imprisonment, or 
both. z 

“Sec. 3. Whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that 
any vessel, domestic or foreign, is about to carry out of the 
United States any article or articles in violation of the provisions 
of this title, the collector of customs for the district in which 
such vessel is located is hereby authorized and empowered, sub- 
ject to review by the Secretary of Commerce, to refuse clearance 
to any such vessel, domestic or foreign, for which clearance is 
required by law, and by formal notice served upon the owners, 
master, or person or persons in command or charge of any do- 
mestic vessel for which clearance is not required by law, to 
forbid the departure of such vessel from the port, and it shall 
thereupon be unlawful for such vessel to depart. Whoever, in 
violation of any of the provisions of this section shall take, or 


_attempt to take, or authorize the taking of any such vessel, out 


of port or from the jurisdiction of the United States, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both; and, in addition, such vessel, her tackle, apparel, 
furniture, equipment, and her forbidden cargo shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 

“TITLE VIII. 


“ DISTURBANCE OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


“Section 1. Whoever, in relation to any dispute or contro- 
versy between a foreign Government and the United States, shall 
willfully and knowingly make any untrue statement, either 
orally or in writing, under oath before any person authorized 
and empowered to administer oaths, which the affiant has knowl- 
edge or reason to believe will, or may be used to influence the 
measures or conduct of any foreign Government, or of any 
officer or agent of any foreign Government, to the injury of the 
United States, or with a view or intent to influence any measure 
of or action by the Government of United States, or any branch 
thereof, to the injury, of the United States, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

“Sec. 2. Whoever within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall falsely assume or pretend to be a diplomatic or consular, 
or other official of a foreign Government duly accredited as such 
to the Government of the United States with intent to defraud 
such foreign Government or any person, and shall take upon 
himself to act as such, or in such pretended character shali de- 
mand or obtain, or attempt to obtain from any person or from 
said foreign Government, or from any officer thereof, any money, 
paper, document, or other thing of value, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

_ “Sec. 3. Whoever, other than a diplomatic or consular officer 
or attaché, shall act in the United States as an agent of a for- 
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eign Government without prior notification to the Secretary of 
State shall be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

“Sec, 4. The words foreign Government,’ as used in this act 
and in sections 156, 157, 161, 170, 171, 172, 173, and 220 of the 
act of March 4, 1909, entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the penal laws of the United States,’ shall be deemed 
to include any government, faction, or body of insurgents within 
a country with which the United States is at peace, which gov- 
ernment, faction, or body of insurgents may or may not have 
been recognized by the United States as a government. 

“Src. 5. If two or more persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States conspire to injure or destroy specific property 
situated within a foreign country and belonging to a foreign 
government or to any political subdivision thereof, with which 
the United States is at peace, or any railroad, canal, bridge, or 
other public utility so situated, and if one or more of such per- 
sons commits an act within the jurisdiction of the United States 
to effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to the 
conspiracy shall be fined not more than 855,000, or imprisoned 
not more than three years, or both. Any indictment or informa- 
tion under this section shall describe the specific property which 
it was the object of the conspiracy to injure or destroy. 


“Trrre IX. 
“ PASSPORTS. 


“ SECTION 1. Before a passport is issued to any person by or 
under authority of the United States such person shall sub- 
scribe to and submit a written application duly verified by his 
oath before a person authorized and empowered to administer 
oaths, which said application shall contain a true recital of 
each and every matter of fact which may be required by law or 
by any rules authorized by law to be stated as a prerequisite to 
the issuance of any such passport. Clerks of United States 
courts, agents of the Department of State, or other Federal 
officials authorized, or who may be authorized, to take passport 
applications and administer oaths thereon, shall collect, for all 
services in connection therewith, a fee of $1, and no more, in 
lieu of all fees prescribed by any statute of the United States, 
whether the application is executed singly, in duplicate, or in 
triplicate. 

“Src. 2. Whoever shall willfully and knowingly make any 
false statement in an application for passport with intent to 
induce or secure the issuance of a passport under the authority 
of the United States, either for his own use or the use of an- 
other, contrary to the laws regulating the issuance of passports 
or the rules prescribed, pursuant to such laws, or whoever shall 
willfully and knowingly use or attempt to use, or furnish to an- 
other for use, any passport the issue of which was secured in 
any way by reason of any false statement, shall be fined not 
more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

“Sec. 8. Whoever shall willfully and knowingly use, or at- 
tempt to use, any passport issued or designed for the use of an- 
other than himself, or whoever shall willfully and knowingly 
use or attempt to use any passport in violation of the conditions 
or restrictions therein contained, or of the rules prescribed pur- 
suant to the laws regulating the issuance of passports, which 
said rules shall be printed on the passport; or whoever shall 
willfully and knowingly furnish, dispose of, or deliver a passport 
to any person, for use by another than the person for whose use 
it was originally issued and designed, shall be fined not more 
than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“Sec. 4. Whoever shall falsely make, forge, counterfeit, muti- 
late, or alter, or cause or procure to be falsely made, forged, 
counterfeited, mutilated, or altered any passport or instrument 
purporting to be a passport, with intent to use the same, or 
with intent that the same may be used by another; or whoever 
shall willfully and knowingly use, or attempt to use, or furnish 
to another for use any such false, forged, counterfeited, muti- 
lated, or altered passport or instrument purporting to be a 
passport, or any passport validly issued which has become void 
by the occurrence of any condition therein prescribed invalidat- 
ing the same, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


“ TITLE X. 


“ COUNTERFEITING GOVERNMENT SEAL. 

“Section 1. Whoever shall fraudulently or wrongfully affix 
or impress the seal of any executive department, or of any bu- 
renu, commission, or office of the United States, to or upon any 
certificate, instrument, commission, document, or paper of any 
description; or whoever, with knowledge of its fraudulent char- 
acter, shall with wrongful or fraudulent intent use, buy, procure, 


sell, or transfer to another any such certificate, instrument, 

commission, document, or paper, to which or upon which said 

seal has been so fraudulently affixed or impressed, shall be fined 

no more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
10 

“ Sec. 2. Whoever shall falsely make, forge, counterfeit, muti- 
late, or alter, or cause or procure to be made, forged, counter- 
feited, mutilated, or altered. or shall willingly assist in falsely 
making, forging, counterfeiting, mutilating, or altering, the seal 
of any executive department, or any bureau, commission, or 
office of the United States, or whoever shall knowingly use, affix, 
or impress any such fraudulently made, forged, counterfeited, 
mutilated, or altered seal to.or upon any certificate, instrument, 
commission, document, or paper, of any description, or whoever 
with wrongful or fraudulent intent shall have possession of any 
such falsely made, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered 
seal, knowing the same to have been so falsely made, forged, 
counterfeited, mutilated, or altered, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever shall falsely make, forge, counterfeit, alter, 
or tamper with any naval. military, or official pass or permit, 
issued by or under the authority of the United States, or with 
wrongful or fraudulent intent shall use or have in his possession 
any such pass or permit, or shall personate or falsely represent 
himself to be or not to be a person to whom such pass or permit 
has been duly issued, or shall willfully allow any other person 
to have or use any such pass or permit, issued for his use alone, 
shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

x “Trig XI. 


“ SEARCH WARRANTS. 


“ Section 1. A search warrant authorized by this title may be 
issued by a judge of a United States district court, or by a judge 
of a State or Territorial court of record, or by a United States 
8 for the district wherein the property sought is 
ocated. 

“ Sec. 2. A search warrant may be issued under this title upon 
either of the following grounds: 

“1. When the property was stolen or embezzled in violation of 
a law of the United States; in which case it may be taken on 
the warrant from any house or other place in which it is con- 
cealed, or from the posession of the person by whom it was stolen 
or embezzled, or from any person in whose possession it may be. 

2. When the property was used as the means of committing a 
felony ; in which case it may be taken on the warrant from any 
house or other place in which it is concealed, or from the posses- 
sion of the person by whom it was used in the commission of the 
offense, or from any person in whose possession it may be. 

“3. When the property, or any paper, is , controlled, 
or used in violation of section 22 of this title; in which case it 
may be taken on the warrant from the person violating said sec- 
tion, or from any person in whose possession it may be, or from 
any house or other place in which it is concealed. 

“Sec. 3. A search warrant can not be issued but upon probable 
cause, supported by affidavit, naming or describing the person 
and particularly describing the property and the place to be 
searched. ` 

“Sec. 4, The judge or commissioner must, before issuing the 
warrant, examine on oath the complainant and any witness he 
may produce, and require their affidavits or take their deposi- 
tions in writing and cause them to be subscribed by the parties 
making them, 

“Sec. 5. The affidavits or depositions must set forth the facts 
tending to establish the grounds of the application or probable 
cause for believing that they exist. 

“Sec. 6. If the judge or commissioner is thereupon satisfied 
of the existence of the grounds of the application or that there is 
probable cause to believe their existence, he must issue a search 
warrant, signed by him with his name of office, to a civil officer 
of the United States duly authorized to enforce or assist in 
enforcing any law thereof, or to a person so duly authorized by 
the President of the United States, stating the particular 
grounds or probable cause for its issue and the names of the 
persons whose affidavits have been taken in support thereof; 
and commanding him forthwith to search the person or place 
named, for the property specified, and to bring it before the 
judge or commissioner. 

“Sec. 7. A search warrant may in all cases be served by any 
of the officers mentioned in its direction, but by no other person. 
except in aid of the officer on his requiring it, he being present 
and acting in its execution. ; 

“Sec. S. The officer may break open any outer or inner door 
or window of a house, or any part of a house, or anything therein, 
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to execute the warrant, if. after notice of his authority and pur- 
pose, he is refused admittance. é t 

“Sec. 9. He may break open any outer or inner door or 
window of a house, for the purpose of liberating a person who, 
having entered to aid him in the execution of the warrant, is 
detained therein, or when necessary for his own liberation. 

“Sec. 10. The judge or commissioner must insert a direction 
in the warrant that it be served in the daytime, unless the affi- 
davits are positive that the property is on the person or in the 
place to be searched, in which case he may insert a direction 
that it be served at any time of the day or night. 

“Src. 11. A search warrant must be executed and returned to 
the judge or commissioner who issued it within 10 days after its 
date; after the expiration of this time the warrant, unless exe- 
cuted, is void. 

“Seo. 12. When the officer takes property under the warrant, 
he must give a copy of the warrant together with a receipt for 
the property taken (specifying it in detail) to the person from 
whom it was taken by him, or in whose possession it was 
found; or. in the absence of any person, he must leave it in the 
place where he found the property. 

“ Sec, 13. The officer must forthwith return the warrant to the 
judge or commissioner and deliver to him a written inventory 
of the property taken, made publicly or in the presence of the 
person from whose ‘possession it was taken, and of the applicant 
for the warrant, if they are present, verified by the affidavit of 
the officer at the foot of the inventory and taken before the judge 
or commissioner at the time, to the following effect: ‘I, R. S., 
the officer by whom this warrant was executed, do swear that 
the aboye inventory contains a true and detailed account of all 
the property taken by me on the warrant.’ 

“Src. 14. The judge or commissioner must thereupon, if re- 
quired, deliver a copy of the inventory to the person from whose 
possession the property was taken and to the applicant for the 
warrant. 

“ Sec, 15. If the grounds on which the warrant was issued be 
controverted, the judge or commissioner must proceed to take 
testimony in relation thereto, and the testimony of each witness 
must be reduced to writing and subscribed by each witness. 

“Sec. 16. If it appears that the property or paper taken is 
not the same as that described in the warrant or that there is 
no probable cause for believing the existence of the grounds on 
which the warrant was issued, the judge or commissioner must 
cause it to be restored to the person from whom it was taken; 
but if it appears that the property or paper taken is the same 
as that described in the warrant and that there is probable cause 
for believing the existence of the grounds on which the warrant 
was issued, then the judge or commissioner shall order the same 
retained in the custody of the person seizing it or to be other- 
wise disposed of according to law. 

“Sec. 17. The judge or commissioner must annex the affi- 
davits, search warrant, return, inventory, and evidence, and if 
he has not power to inquire into the offense in respect to which 
the warrant was issued he must at once file the same, together 
with a copy of the record of his proceedings, with the clerk of 
the court having power to so inquire. 

“Sec. 18, Whoever shall knowingly and willfully obstruct, 
resist, or oppose any such officer or person in serving or attempt- 
ing to serve or execute any such search warrant, or shall assault, 
beat, or wound any such officer or person, knowing him to be an 
officer or person so authorized, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years. 

“Sec. 19. Sections 125 and 126 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States shall apply to and embrace all persons making 
oath or affirmation or procuring the same under the provisions 
of this title, and such persons shall be subject to all the pains 
and penalties of said sections. 

“ Sec. 20. A person who maliciously and without probable cause 
procures a search warrant to be issued and executed shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year. 

“Sec. 21. An officer. who in executing a search warrant will- 
fully exceeds his authority, or exceeds it with unnecessary 
severity, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year. 

“Sec. 22, Whoever, in aid of any foreign government, shall 
knowingly and willfully have possession of or control over any 
property or papers designed or intended for use or which is used 
as the means of violating any penal statute, or any of the rights 
or obligations of the United States under any treaty or the law 
of nations, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both. 

“ Sec. 23. Nothing contained in this title shall be held to repeal 
or impair any existing provisions of law regulating search and 
the issue of search warrants. 
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“Mire XII. 
“USE OF MAILS, 


“Section 1. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, pic- 
ture, print, engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, 
or other publication, matter, or thing, of any kind, in violation 
of any of the provisions of this act, is hereby declared to be non- 
mailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the muils or de- 
livered from any post office or by any letter carrier: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
any person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, 
duly authorized thereto, or other person upon a search warrant 
authorized by law, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 

“ Sec. 2. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, 
print, engraving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or 
other publication, matter or thing, of any kind, containing any 
matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible 
resistance to any law of the United States, is hereby declared to 
be nonmailable. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or 
Postal Service of the United States for the transmission of any 
matter declared by this title to be nonmailable, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. Any person violating any provision of this title may be 
tried and punished either in the district in which the unlawful 
matter or publication was mailed, or to which it was carried by 
mail for delivery according to the direction thereon, or in which 
it was caused to be delivered by mail to the person to whom it 
was addressed. 

“ Trree XIII. 


“ GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


“Section 1. The term United States’ as used in this act in- 
cludes the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, continental 
or insular, subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“Sec, 2. The several courts of first instance in the Philippine 
Islands and the district court of the Canal Zone shall have juris- 
diction of offenses under this act committed within their re- 
spective districts, and concurrent jurisdiction with the district 
courts of the United States of offenses under this act committed 
upon the high seas, and of conspiracies to commit such offenses, 
as defined by section 37 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,’ approved 
March 4, 1909, and the provisions of said section, for the pur- 
pose of this act, are hereby extended to the Philippine Islands, 
and to the Canal Zone. In such cases the district attorneys of 
the Philippine Islands and of the Canal Zone shall have the 
powers and perform the duties provided in this act for United 
States attorneys. 

“Sec. 8. Offenses committed and penalties, forfeitures, or 
liabilities incurred prior to the taking effect hereof under any 
law embraced in or changed, modified, or repealed by any chap- 
ters of this act may be prosecuted and punished, and suits and 
proceedings for causes arising or acts done or committed prior 
to the taking effect hereof may be commenced and prosecuted, 
in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act had 
not been passed. 

“Seo, 4. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 
pair, or invalidate the remainder thereof but shall be confined 
in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
thereof directly involved in the controyersy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Ler S. OVERMAN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 
E. Y. Wess, 
O. OC. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the desire that the report 
Shall be read to the Senate? It has been printed in parallel 
columns and is on the desks of Senators and also printed in 
document form. Is there any request for reading the report? 
The Chair hears none, and the reading is dispensed with. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina who has charge of the report a question. 
I understand there were no changes made in section 1 of 
Chapter XII. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As the Senator will remember, I think the 
objection he and others made to that section and the battle in 
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the Senate raged around the words in lines 4, 5, and 6; and 
they were adopted by a small majority, I think. Those words 
have been stricken out, as the Senator will see if he will turn 
to page 43 of the comparative print: 

or intended or calculated to induce, promote, or further any of the 
acts or things by any provision of this act declared unlawful. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the words “or intended or cal- 
culated to induce, promote, or further any of the acts or things 
by any provision of this act declared unlawful” have been 
stricken out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They were stricken out. That seemed to be 
the principal objection to the section, and we struck it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the bill (S. 2) to punish acts of 
interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and 
better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes, being Order of Business 14 on the calendar, be 
taken therefrom and postponed indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

REGISTRATION REGULATIONS. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I report back favorably with three 
amendments from the Committee on Printing the House con- 
current resolution (No. 9) to print the act to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment, approved May 18, 1917, 
registration regulations prescribed by the President under au- 
thority of said act approved May 18, 1917, and the proclamation 
of the President of the same date, fixing June 5, 1917, as the 
date of registration. I shall ask, as soon as I make a brief 
explanation of it, unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The House of Representatives passed a concurrent resolution 
in which they provided that there be printed 1,250,000 copies of 
the document. The estimated cost was something over $8,000. 
The Committee on Printing of the Senate, not feeling that there 
was any such demand on the part of the Senate for the document 
for circulation among the people affecting the new Army regu- 
lations, and so forth, amended the resolution by substituting 
500,000 copies, 450,000 copies of which would go to the House 
document room and 50,000 copies to the Senate document room. 
This was done on the insistence of the House that they require 
a great number, and the Senate committee agreed to this irregu- 
lar distribution in order to satisfy the House. 

I am free to say the Senate committee were not particularly 
favorable to the resolution, but directed me to report it favor- 
ably with these amendments, at the request and desire of the 
House for the document. It was insisted on by the House. I 
have interviewed Members of the House who are interested in 
the resolution. I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator what is the 
estimated cost of 500,000 copies. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Three thousand five hundrec dollars, 
I think, I merely report the concurrent resolution favorably 
with the amendments and ask for its consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the con- 
current resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution. 

The amendments of the Committee on Printing were, in line 8 
to strike out“ 1,250,000 ” and insert “500,000” ; in line 11 io strike 
out “875,000” and insert 450,000“; and in line 1, page 2, to 
strike out “375,000” and insert “50,000,” so as to make the 
concurrent resolution read: 

Resolved by the House. of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed as a House document 500,000 copies, in one docu- 
ment, of the act to increase temporarily the Military Establishment, 
approved May 18, 1917; registration regulations prescribed by the 
President under authority of said act, e May 18, 1917; and the 
proclamat‘on of the President of same date fixing June 5, 1917, as the 
date of registration, 450,000 for the use of the House and 50,000 for 
the use of the Senate, the same to be distributed through the folding 
room of the House and Senate, respectively. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Arizona, the chairman of the Committee on Printing, if he 
thinks there is a demand for this document to the extent that is 
proposed even in the amended form? Everybody knows the law 
regarding the reorganization of the Army. Registration has 
became an accomplished fact. Surely the country does not need 
any information on that point. The proclamation of the Presi- 


dent has been printed in every newspaper almost in the world. 
It strikes me that this is an unnecessary expenditure of money, 
even though it may be but a few thousand dollars, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not claim that I have any lack 
of sympathy with the statement of the Senator, but if my 
memory serves me the Senator also was present in the committee 
at the time when we had the matter under consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator from New Hampshire“ was 
present at one meeting and quite strenuously objected to this 
expenditure of money. There was a subsequent meeting that I 
was unable to attend, when I presume the committee acted upon 
the resolution, but I will bow to the decision of the committee, 
of course, if the Senator from Arizona thinks it is a wise thing 
to do. However, our document room is flooded to-day to an 
extent that is appalling with documents that are never called for, 
and we are piling them up there by the tens of thousands. I 
suppose they will bring something as old paper; I believe there 
is a market for old paper now, but I think we ought, even in 
the matter of printing, to try to be a little less profligate than we 
have been in the past. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I thank the Senator for his sugges- 
tion, and I sincerely hope the Printing Committee and the 
Senate will be guided by the very wise suggestion the Senator 
has made. f 

As I said, I myself interviewed the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives and 
other Members. They claimed that this resolution had passed 
the House unanimously and there was an enormous demand 
upon the Members of the House for the document. I expressed 
some surprise at that statement, because several Senators had 
had no call for it at all and did not think the Senate needed 
the document particularly, 

As I said in the opening, I was largely guided by the per- 
sistent demand of the House that the Senate ought at least to 
give some consideration to a measure of this kind which they 
had sent to us and that they themselves needed, and it was 
through that feeling of courtesy rather than anything else which 
induced the committee to act. As for myself, I am not par- 
ticularly solicitous whether the resolution passes or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
reporting the resolution that it has reference to the registration 
day that has already passed. That was June 5. When the reso- 
lution passed the House there were a number of House Members 
who came and asked me if I would approve of the resolution 
and have it acted upon immediately, as it would be of no use 
whatever after the 5th day of June, stating that it must pass 
before the 5th of June or it would be absolutely useless. I 
took the position then that there was not a newspaper in the 
United States that had not printed in full all the regulations, 
and that all the people of the United States were in full posses- 
sion of all the requirements of the law, and therefore there was 
no necessity to print 1,250,000 copies of this document. I was 
one of the Senators who said to the Senator from Arizona that I 
had not had a single eall for a copy of the document. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Nor have I had a ¢all for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona, I think, also stated 
that he had not had a single call for a copy. Then I also called 
attention to the fact that, we could hardly get a million copies 
of the document in this room, that we have not the paper on 
hand to print it, and we should not go to the expense. 

I have due regard to the wishes of the House. I should like 
to meet any wish within reason that they may have, particu- 
larly with reference to printing, but I. think, Mr. President, 
that this is an absolute waste of money pure and simple. If 
we do print it the result will be that there will not be a thou- 
sand copies distributed. They would be of no use whatever 
to-day and we would have to sell them as old paper. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, there is a great deal 
in what the Senator from Utah says, as there is usually in 
all he says on business matters. As I stated, the resolution 
did not meet entirely the judgment of the committee of the 
Senate, but it was done through the importunities of the House 
cominittee, who demanded that the number named should be 
printed. We cut down the number to much less than half and 
propose to give nearly all of them to the House. It was a 
courtesy to that body rather than any feeling on our part that 
it was a wise expenditure of money. On that ground alone I 
present the matter to the Senate for its consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator if he will not let the 
resolution go over for a day, and I will see Members of the 
House in reference to it? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I shall be very glad to do it, be- 
cause I have seen them two or three times and have tried to 
prevent the printing of this document. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in this connection I will 
state that the committee concluded, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Utah have said, that it was 
too late to get the document distributed, and for that reason 
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the Printing Committee acted adversely on it, asking the chair- 
man to take it up with the chairman of the House committee 
and see if we were not right in our supposition that the docu- 
ment could not be printed and distributed by the 5th of June, 
and therefore there was no need for its publication. But subse- 
quent to that Members of the House appeared before the com- 
mittee and stated that, no matter whether the document could 
be sent out or not by the 5th of June, they wanted it, that there 
was great demand there for copies, and they were very much 
disappointed that the Senate Committee on Printing was not 
taking favorable action on the resolution. I could not state 
exactly the various reasons they gave, but, at any rate, they 
felt that there was material here which ought to go to their 
constituents; that, irrespective of whether the document was 
distributed in time for the registration on the 5th of June or 
not, there would be questions of exemptions arise and other 
questions under the law about which they wanted to have their 
constituents furnished information, and it would be contained 
in this document. 

So after our committee had thought it wise not to publish it 
because it was thought to be unnecessary, and would be a waste, 
they insisted upon it, and the committee finally modified the 
resolution so as to reduce the number and provide that the pro- 
portion for the Senate instead of being 375,000 copies should be 
50,000 copies, feeling that, as far as the Senate was concerned, 
the demand would be very limited indeed. 

I think the suggestion is all right to have the resolution go 
over for a day so that further inquiry may be made about it. 
If we can save the amount it is advisable to do it, but I say 
even after the time has passed, when it was deemed necessary 
to distribute the document, our information from the House is 
that they desire to have the document printed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the docu- 
ment which it is proposed to print. It consists first of the law 
which was passed by the Congress of the United States on the 
18th day of May, an act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States. 
I have no doubt that has been published in nearly every news- 
paper in the entire United States. The next is a proclamation 
by the President of the United States concerning the manner 
in which registrations shall be made. These constitute the 
first third of the document. The last two thirds of the docu- 
ment relate to registration regulations. That is the total of it. 
It consists of rules that are prescribed for the manner of admin- 
istering the law with relation to registration. The first part 
is the administrative system. Then it is divided into sub- 
heads—duties of registration officers, and so forth. The neces- 
sity for all that passed on the 5th day of June. 

Then, here are the oaths that are to be prescribed, the vari- 
ous questions that are to be, asked, the number of precincts that 
are to be established, the duties of the registrars, and various 
questions that are to be propounded to the persons who offer 
to register. Then there are various statements in the docu- 
ment in regard to the affidavits of exemption, rules for the infor- 
. mation of persons to be registered, a special case of registration, 
and so forth. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of this document are now of no use whatever to the people. I 
myself have never received an application for a single document 
of this kind. It does seem to me to be an absolute waste of 
money to print this document, which relates to registration 
which took place on the 5th of June, when the time has expired: 
and it contains simply rules and regulations as to the manner 
of conducting that registration. For that reason I hope the 
proposition will be defeated. 

Mr. GALIINGER. It could only be useful to libraries, an- 
tiquarian societies, and such institutions as those. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes to the calen- 
dar. 7 

AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 


Mr. NEWLANDS, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the unfinished business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2356) 
to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for 
other pu 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Brady DANa gahi France 
Beckham Pate ener Fernald Frelinghuysen 
Borah artis Fletcher Gallinger 


re La Follette Penrose uate S. C. 
Harding McKellar Phelan Smoot 
Hardwick McLean Pittman Sterling 
Hollis McNary Poindexter Swanson 
Husting Pomerene Thomas 
James Myers ell 
Johnson, 8. Nelson Saulsbury Vardaman 
Jones, N. Mex. New Shafroth Warren 
Jones, Wash. Newlands eeks 
Kendrick Norris Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Kenyon Overman Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Kin Owen Smith, Md. 

y Page Smith, Mich. 


Mr. ASHURST. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] are detained on official business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. HucHes] on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence on 
business of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 
I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TowNnsEnp] is 
unavoidably absent on account of sickness in his family. I de- 
sire this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrxsox] is necessarily absent 
and is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quoroum is present. 

Mr. HARDWICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has 
been recognized. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
yields to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the roll has just been called and 
there has been disclosed the presence of a quorum by the roll 
call, but an actual inspection of the Senate Chamber at this 
moment will convince any person that we are very far short of 
2 quorum. Senators come in, answer to their names, and im- 
mediately leave the Senate Chamber. 

The bill under consideration applies to the national defense, 
which we understand to be the great overmastering question of 
the hour. The purpose of the bill is practically to give a com- 
inittee or an individual, to be appointed by the President, the 
right of a dictatorship over all the lines of transportation of 
the United States; and yet it is not receiving the attention of 
any considerable number of Senators. I feel, under those cir- 
cumstances, Mr. President, that it is my duty to say that I in- 
tend to continue to demand the call of the roll of the Senate 
often enough to compel, if possible, the attendance of the Senate 
upon the consideration of this bill, and that, if necessary, I 
shall move adjournments of the Senate when a quorum is not 
maintained. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether he has any remedy to suggest for the condition to 
which he has referred? It is not simply a condition of to-day; 
it has been the condition for a long time. Does not the Senator 
think if we could agree now upon a time for a vote and limit the 
debate, after the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] con- 
cludes his speech, to 10 minutes for each Senator, that we would 
secure a better attendance and more intelligent consideration of 
the bill itself? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, if I may have the courtesy of the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I think that is the very way to empty the Cham- 
ber, namely, to agree on a time for a vote. The remedy that I 
have proposed to try to employ is the one I have already sug- 
gested; that is, simply let it be understood that this bill will 
not be considered by five or six Senators in the Chamber so 
long as I can continue to demand a roll call. I say that not 
because I am antagonizing the bill, although I think the bill 
ought to be radically changed, but I have witnessed the discus- 
sion and I have witnessed the performance of Senators, who 
have given no attention to a bill, coming in and voting upon a 
measure; and this is too important a measure upon which to 
allow that kind of thing to go on. 

I heard the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarru] deliver a very 
able analysis of this bill the other day, and he did it to a com 
paratively few Members of the Senate. I have had a similar 
experience; but I am not complaining because Senators did not 
listen to me. What I had to say was perhaps not worth listen- 
ing to, but what the Senator from Georgia said was. It might 
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just as well be understood now that if we are to proceed with 
this business Senators will have to attend the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not believe that any 
Senator in this Chamber, on either side, would hesitate to give 
to the President of the United States any appropriate or neces- 
sary power to conduct the war to which this country is com- 
mitted. At the,same time, it is inconceivable to my mind that 
any considerable number of Senators should really be willing, 
using the war as a pretext, to confer upon the Chief Executive 
of this country powers that are hardly even remotely con- 
nected with the prosecution of this war, powers that are utterly 
incompatible with the liberties of a free people and with the 
institutions of a free Republic. 

When. we are engaged in war, and while we are engaged in war, 
everyone of us should, without regard to party or faction or 
political creed, uphold and support the Executive arm of this 
Government so far as that arm is being lifted to wage war 
against a common enemy of the Nation; but because of that 
desire to render loyal support we ought never to be asked, and 
we ought never to consent, if asked, to confer unusual, arbitrary, 
and despotic powers where the necessity for the exercise of 
those powers is neither real nor apparent, nor really connected 
with the prosecution of the war. 

Before I conclude my remarks I hope to be able to demonstrate 
to the Senate that most of the powers sought to be conferred 
by this bill are for the present at least not needed for the prose- 
cution of this war and not necessary for the promotion of the 
success of this country’s cause, and that all of it is utterly un- 
democratic, unrepublican, and un-American. 

I come first, specifically, to the proposal of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. The Senator from Nebraska proposes 
that the shipper shall be treated just as the carrier is. He is 
right about that, in my judgment, although I think that neither 
the shipper nor the carrier ought to be compensated for the 
indirect damage resulting from the use of the proper power that 
ought to be conferred by this bili, as I think Jenn demonstrate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, so that my position may not be 
misunderstood, I desire to say to the Senator that I agree with 
the last statement he has made. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. NORRIS. My object in offering that amendment was to 
call attention to the fact, as I look at it, that where the shipper 
and the carrier are both damaged in the same way by the same 
act they ought both to be treated in the same way; but I will 
be in favor of striking all that provision out of the bill, and if 
the motion that is now pending, which I have offered, is defeated, 
I intend to make the motion, if some other Senator does not do 
so, to strike out that part of the bill that proposes compensation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to hear the Senator say that, 
and I think he has taken the correct position; but whether his 
motion prevails or is defeated, I propose to move to strike out 
all that part of the bill and to submit that to the Senate, because 
even if they are treated alike, neither of them ought to be paid. 
I agree that if we are going to pay the railroads of this country 
any incidental damage that they incur from the use of this 
power we ought also to treat the shipper exactly in the same way 
and put him on exactly the same plane; and my judgment is 
you will find it hard to justify any contrary position to the 
people of this country. My belief is that if we are merely con- 
ferring a power to insure the prompt and effectual movement of 
the military and naval forces of the United States and of the 
arms, equipment, and supplies therefor, and even of raw mate- 
rials to be used in the manufacture of such supplies—if that is the 
power, and the sole power, that we are really going to confer 
‘When we pass this bill, then I think that anybody who is injured 
by the exercise of that power falls under the legal classification 
of damnum absque injuria, so that both classes and all classes, 
very much like the sufferings that people incur necessarily in 
the wake of war and incident to the prosecution of war and the 
march of armies and to the fighting of campaigns, must suffer 
this loss without compensation therefor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator whether his at- 
tention has been called to this distinction: That under this bill 
the Government is indulging in a qualified taking over of the 
railroads, and that it will not in any way or in any sense take 
over the property of the shippers? 


The Senator will recall that in England they went to the ex- 
treme, and took over the railroads. Of course if we should do 
that we would be obliged to provide compensation. Is it not 
that when we, in a partial way, take over the railroads for 
public use, we are bound to make compensation to them; and 
is not that a different thing from the suggestion that compensa- 
tion should be given to the shipper whose property is not taken? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad to have the Senator put 
that question in that precise form and just at this juncture. I 
say no; and the reason is that we do not take over the property 
of the railroads. The reason is that we propose to compensate 
them for whatever service they render. We propose to pay them 
for whatever trains we require them to furnish us, and for 
whatever service they render us. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does not the Senator feel that we are 
taking over the railroads to the extent that we give the Presi- 
dent the power to direct and control their use—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And in certain particulars, in determining 
these priorities, the bill makes the railroad committee provided 
by this act the President’s agent for the accomplishment of the 
Government's directions with reference to property which it has, 
in a qualified sense, taken over and appropriated to its own use. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, now, let us see where we are on 
that point. Of course, if you are going to pass legislation like 
this bill proposes conferring powers broad enough to enable the 
President of the United States to run the entire transportation 
business of this country whether it relates to the war and its 
prosecution or not, there may be some merit in the Senator's 
suggestion, But if you are going only to confer on the Chief 
Executive power necessarily connected with the war, power 
necessary only to wage the war, then I take it, of course, as has 
always been done in this country and in every other country, 
that the Government of the United, States will pay to these peo- 
ple for services exactly what those services are worth and even 
more than it costs the railroads to render them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. May I suggest that if the Government is to en- 
large the business beyond the carrying on of the war proper, so 
that it will absorb or interfere with the general transportation 
of the country, then these claims for damages, direct and in- 
cidental, will mount to the very heavens? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and, in my opinion, we will need au- 
other “ liberty loan” to finance them alone. That is just about 
what will happen. If the Government is going to go to the ex- 
tent that some people have in mind—to take over the transpor- 
tation business of this country, and indirectly control the great 
engines of production and industrial activity throughout this 
Republic—I say to the distinguished Senator from Nevada that 
he will need a Treasury a good degl fuller than ours is to pay 
those claims, if you pay them at all, to say nothing of prosecut- 
ing the war. 

But are we going to do that? Are we prepared to do that? 
If we are, the straightforward, manly, frank, honest way would 
be just to take over the railroads and pay for them and op- 
erate them, and have Government ownership and operation 
pure, direct, and simple. There is no need to cloak it. There 
is no need to indulge in subterfuge about it. There is no need 
to invoke the war power, that has no logical and legitimate re- 
lation to this matter, in order to carry it to that extent. If 
you intend to carry it to that extent, if what this bill means is 
Government ownership and operation of the railroads of this 
country, then I tell you that we had just as well say so frankly, 
and provide some system of acquiring them and some method of 
operating them by statute, rather than leave it to Executive 
discretion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. There are now in the Senate exactly nine Demo- 
crats and six Republicans. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
no business has been transacted since the last quorum was 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
makes the point of no quorum, and the Senator from New 
Hampshire raises the point of order that no business has been 
transacted since the former roll call. 

Mr. REED. I call attention to the rule of the Senate which 
states that at any time the question of a quorum can be raised. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, in Gilfry’s Decisions on Points 
of Order, page 496, a ruling is given by Vice President Sher- 
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man, and in the second volume of Gilfry, page 217, the same 
ruling by Vice President MarsHALL. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Chair desires to hear argument on this question or not; but I 
am going to say that I have been in the Senate now about long 
enough to arrive at the conclusion that the precedents to be 
found in the decisions either of the Senate itself or of the Vice 
Presidents amount to nothing more than an indication of the 
particular exigency of the particular moment when -the par- 
ticular decision was made. If discussion of a question upon 
the floor of the Senate by a Senator does not constitute a part 
of the business of the Senate, then the Senate is not engaged 
in business most of its time. There is nothing in the decision 
that can obviate this rule. The purpose of the rule is entirely 
plain. The rulings that have been called to the attention of 
the Chair are not sound in reason and can have no weight as 
authority, and I think I can demonstrate that. 

If we are to consider as business of the Senate only the 
votes upon measures, then the vote upon the measure itself 
would disclose the absence of a quorum, and there would be 
no necessity for the rule unless we had a viva voce yote; but 
every record vote would disclose the absence of a quorum, if 
one were absent. The very purpose of this rule is to keep in 
the Senate Chamber enough men to constitute a quorum at all 
times when the Senate is transacting the business of the 
Senate; and the Senate is certainly transacting the business 
of the Senate when questions are being discussed. 

What is the purpose of our rule permitting discussion? Is 
it not that the attention of Senators shall be challenged to the 
arguments and facts bearing upon a bill under consideration? 
And if that discussion can go on in the absence of Senators in 
the cloakrooms and in their offices and in their homes, with 
only four or five people here, then the purpose and object of 
the rule is entirely destroyed. 

I know how these rulings came to be made. We had what 
appeared to be a filibuster on, and it was the habit to call the 
roll in order to give the gentleman who was filibustering a 
chance to rest; and so these rulings were made under those 
conditions and to meet them. I am demanding a call of the 
roll at this time because a most important bill is before the 
Senate, a bill that relates to the defense of the Nation. It is 
being discussed by a distinguished Senator and it is being dis- 
cussed in the absence of the Senate. 

If a rule were made that the point of no quorum could not be 
raised, then it would be entirely possible for this absurd condi- 
tion to arise, namely, that a Senator should take the floor and 
begin his remarks and not a single man remain to listen to him 
except the presiding officer for the moment, 

Mr. President, I insist that I have a right to have the roll 
called. I am not doing this to delay. I am doing it to force 
attention. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I have every sympathy with 
the remarks that have been offered by my distinguished friend 
from Missouri; but it is very evident that if we should call for 
a quorum we would have the same experience that we have had 
in the last 20 minutes, Before the Senator from Georgia had 
had a chance to begin his speech the Senator from Missouri 
called attention to the fact that there was not actually a quorum 

resent. If we should call for a quorum now we would have 
33 the same experience, and before the roll was through 
being called we would have only 15 or 20 Senators here. 

We can not do business if every few minutes we are to go 
through that operation., With all respect to the Senator’s 
views on the subject, I must ask to have the rules of the Senate 
applied and ask the Chair to rule in accordance with the deci- 
sions. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Chair to the compilation of precedents by Mr. 
Gilfry, at page 494, where it seems to me this question is clearly 
determined. It is under paragraph 17: 

May not call for a quorum, no business having intervened, discussion 
not being business. 

This is 1911. Mr. Sherman, the Vice President, was in the 
chair, and the following occurred: 


Mr. Owen. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The Vice Presipent (Mr. Sherman). The Senator from Oklahoma 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
+. * 


The Vien Presipent (Mr. Sherman). 
answered to the roll call. A quorum of 
Senator from South Dakota will pro £ 

[Mr. Crawford resumed his speech. After having spoken about half 
an hour he yielded to Mr. OwEN.] 

. Mr. Owen. I raise the point of order that there is no quorum. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

7 — Vice Presipent (Mr. Sherman), The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 


Seventy-two Senators have 
the Senate is present, The 


I. V 


2 


Mr. BaILxx I was just going to suggest that no business has inter- 
vened since the roll call. š 

Mr. OwEx, I call attention to the precedents in this case. In a 
similar- case the Senate has heretofore held, as will be found in Gilfry’s 
Precedents, that discussion comprises business. 

The Vice Presipgent (Mr. Sherman). The Senate has repeatedly 
held that discussion is not business, but the present occupant of the 
chair, regardless of that rule, at any time when a reasonable length of 
time has been consumed on and it was reasonably apparent 
that a quorum was not present, should entertain the demand for a 
roll call, But where, as in the present case, a roll call has twice 
been demanded within the last 40 minutes and each time upward of 
70 Senators have answered to their names, there having been no inter- 
mediate business save discussion, the Chair sustains the point of order 
made, none a Senator can not raise the point that there is no quorum £ 
present. j 

Mr. President, that having been clearly determined, it seems 
to me the point of order made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire must be sustained. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it was clearly determined by the 
decision of Vice President Sherman. That decision was after- 
wards followed by Vice President MARSHALL. Both of those 
matters were fully disclosed and discussed during the absence 
of my friend from Colorado, who himself was not here listening 
to the discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say, if the 
Senator will pardon the Chair, that the Chair is ready to rule, 
but De Chair will be very glad to hear the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. REED. No; if the Chair is ready to rule, I desire to offer 
no further observations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be very glad to 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Whenever a judge has his mind made up I am 
willing to take the decision, whether it is my way or the other 
way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The decisions, so far as the 
Chair is advised, are both ways upon this question. It seems to 
the present occupant of the chair that the decision of Vice Presi- 
dent Sherman, referred to by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH], is not only tenable but is consistent with the object 
of legislative business and parliamentary procedure, Perhaps, 
technically, discussion is not “business”; but it does seem to the 
Chair that if there is any prolonged debate a time must arrive 
when discussion and debate beyond that period would be and 
ought to be denominated “business.” Perhaps this view may 
be considered illogical, but it seems to the occupant of the chair 
to be the only fair and feasible view to take consistent with 
proper legislative action. Therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order, but will add that if the present occupant of the chair 
should be occupying this position, and after reasonable debate, 
the point of no quorum should then be made, a different ruling 
would be made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I now move that the Senate ad- 
journ. Let us see if we can not have, some business intervene. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
moves that the Senate adjourn. [Putting the question.] The 
noes have it, and the Senate declines to adjourn. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis McNary Smith, Ga. 
Borah James Nelson Smith, Md. 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Newlands Smoot 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Cummins Jones. Wash. Overman Thomas 
Curtis Kellog Owen Thompson 
Dillingham Kendrick Page Trammell 
Fletcher enyon Pittman Underwood 
France Ting Poindexter Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pomerene Wadsworth 
Gore La Follette Reed Weeks 
Gronna McCumber Saulsbury Williams 
Hardwick McKellar Shafroth Wolcott 
Hitehcock McLean Sheppard 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa], and the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, before I resume the main 
thread of my argument I wish to advert once more to the con- 
tention made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranpsj 
with reference to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norets]. Of course, if no provision were made in this 
measure for just and adequate compensation to the railroads 
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for whatever service they are required to perform, then I would 
feel some sympathy for the Senator’s argument, but I find that 
the measure reported by the Senator from Nevada contains this 
provision on that point. I now quote: 


For the transportation of or property m out the 
orders and directions of the President —.— 8 established tariffs 


hall l 1 therwise transpo 
tea 9 carrying out orders and directions of the President rea- 


‘00 Carry: the 
sonable rates shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Co: 
and if the . be for the Government of the United States, 
it shall be paid for currently or monthly by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury out of any funds not otherwise appropriated. 

Then follows the proviso, which the Senator from Nebraska 
moves to amend: 

Provided, That if by reason of giving preference or priority in trans- 
portation under an order or direction authorized hereunder, or by rea- 
son of disarrangement of traffic caused by giving such preference or 


priority— 


Then such carrier is to receive additional compensation there- 
fer. The principle is precisely the same whether you apply 
it to a shipper or to a railroad. The railroad is required for 
the good of the country, in order to promote its defense, to 
render certain service to the Government under the terms of 
the bill, or to render certain service; I eliminate for the mo- 
ment the idea that the service is to be confined exclusively to 
that rendered for the Government. It is to be paid for that 
service what that service is reasonably worth under tariffs 
already fixed by law, except in one case, for the transporta- 
tion of troops, which the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
same tribunal, shall fix. So we have already provided rea- 
sonable and adequate and just compensation for the railroads 
for whatever service they are called upon to perform under this 
bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But does not the Senator draw a dis- 
tinction between the mere case of service and the practical con- 
trol of its operation within a limited area by the President of 
the United States? Does not the Senator realize that perhaps 
these priorities of shipments might Involve the condemnation 
of one railroad to the carriage of bulky products, carrying a 
very low rate, and turn over to another system of railroads 
costly and condensed traffic paying a high rate? Each charac- 
ter of traffic would pay the established rate fixed by the Inter- 
stute Commerce Commission, and those rates would be the 
value of the service, and yet by reason of the dedication of one 
road to the cheap traffic and the dedication of the other to the 
costly and remunerative traffic one railroad would be very 
much injured and the other would be very much benefited. 

Now, is not that a taking of the property just to the extent that 
the use of this instrumentality owned by a quasi publie corpo- 
ration is taken by the Government? Is it not just as much a 
taking of property in a qualified use of the property as would 
be the taking over of the entire property, as is done in the case of 
the English railroads? As I understand it, in our ease we have 
taken over the partial use and control of the railroads. In 
England the Government takes over the entire use. The Sena- 
tor must contend, it seems to me, that the partial use can not 
be paid for, even though he admits that the entire use must be 
paid for, in order to support his contention. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been informed by high authority and 
the best authority that this compensation in the pending bill 
was neither asked nor desired by the railroad companies them- 
selves. Upon the assumption that that information is correct 
why should not the clause which provides for compensation be 
stricken from the bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course I will answer that a little later. 
I can not undertake to answer it now. I think it ought to be 
stricken out. 

In reply to the Senator from Nevada, it may be true that if you 
force a railroad to carry a class of freight which pays a very 
low rate it will lose something in the operation, but it is also 
equally just as true that if you go to a great factory with an out- 
put or any producer, whether he is a farmer or a millman, 2 
factory owner or a miner, and say to him “ We deny to you all 
transportation, you can not ship your products, you can not 
get the cars for it.“ you also damage him a greai deal, and you 
may just as well take his property as to do that. You do take 
his property if you deny him access to the markets. You do 
confiscate his values if you do not give him any means of getting 
his property to market. It is just as much confiscation in one 
case as it is in the other. It is just as wrong in one case as it 
is in the other. If that is to be done and compensation is to be 
given in any case it ought to be given in all cases, 


But if this bill is based on the theory of publie defense and 
public necessity it simply sacrifices in both cases the demand 
of both classes to the public interest, in the common defense of 
our country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Nevada suggested that a 
railroad might be ordered to haul a very low class of freight 
for which the compensation is low and to continue to do that, 
and to exclude high-class freight, which does damage it, and 
therefore it ought to be compensated. The Senator has not, 
however, suggested to us what would happen if the railroads 
received high-class freight and were relieved from carrying 
any low-class freight. Does he propose, then, to require the 
railroad to make some sort of compensation to the Govern- 
ment? Would it not be in the illustration the Senator has used 
the proper thing for this all-powerful board to equalize the 
matter between the two companies? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; to make up to the railroads that 
have not the best of it. ; X 
oe NEWLANDS. There is a provision in the bill providing 

at 

The President is authorized, whenever in his judgment such action’ is 
necessary to the public security and defense, to direct that certain 
kinds of traffic or particular shipments, as may be determined by him, 
shall have preference or priority in transportation by any common 
carriers by railroad or water, under such arrangements, rules, and 
regulations as he may prescribe. 

I think under that power the inequalities in traflic pre- 
seribed by the Government could be adjusted, and the object 
of that clause is to secure that adjustment. I think the con- 
tention of the Senator might be’ better directed to the amend- 
ment of the clause than to the denial of a just compensation 
for an enforced use by the Government of a particular railway. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if you equalize it among the 
railroads there will be no injustice done. If that power means 
what you suggest, as you say, if it is not broad enough and 
adequate enough, it ought to be made so, and then there is no 
excuse whatever for your last proviso, because the first proviso 
ought to equalize it all. If there is any small loss which can 
not be equalized, I say to the Senator in all fairness to the 
shippers of this country and to the masses of the people, it is 
no more sacrifice than thousands of business men will be called 
upon to make upon the altar of the country, and there is no 
reason on earth that I can think of that you should feed one 
with one spoon and the other with another spoon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am very free to say that I am not 
willing that the railroads should be called upon to make any 
sacrifice that is going to impair their efficiency as instrumen- 
talities in the conduct of the war. The only source of their 
strength is the money they receive from the public for the use 
of their property. The only money upon which you can rely 
for the proper equipment of the roads and the proper develop- 
ment of the roads and the proper maintenance of the roads is 
the money that comes from the public, and that can be secured 
only under rates established by law. : 

Now, we propose, not in the interest of the railroads, but in 
the interest of the Government, to practically, in a qualified 
degree at least, seize and take over these railroads, and it is of 
higher importance to the Government that the funds secured by, 
the railroads for their maintenance and development should be 
maintained than it is for the railroads themselves. 

So I speak for the highest interest of the country, engaged in 
war, relying upon efficient transportation as the chief instru- 
mentality for the conduct of the war, to see to it that that in- 
strumentality is perfectly administered and is put to no con- 
cern regarding the funds that are necessary for the increase 
of its equipment and the maintenance of its efficiency. It is not 
a time for a niggardly policy with reference to a great public 
use which has become a war use itself. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Nevada is not stronger 
in that faith than I am. His record in this body will not estab- 
lish it; and no man’s record in this body has been fairer and 
juster to the railroads than mine. I have tried to do justice 
to them, and I have never undertaken to arouse feeling against 
them or to treat them unjustly. But I am not willing to give 
them an undue favoritism about this matter, and that is exactly 
what this means, in my judgment. In the first place, you say 
you are going to distribute it between the railroads, and if some 
of them get a higher compensation than they otherwise would, 
then we will equalize it between the roads themselves. You say 
you are going to pay them a just and adequate compensation for 
the service rendered the Government, and, lastly, you propose to 
pay them for consequential, remote, and indirect damages which 
may occur to their business generally. I do not agree vith the 
last proposition. It is damnum absque injuria—they ought to 
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make that much sacrifice, indirect and remote as it is, an in- 
finitesimal sacrifice, according to the Senator's own contention 
about this distribution and equalizing process, just as you take 
away from business men whose facilities you absolutely take 
away from them, whose property values you absolutely destroy, 
whose mines and whose factories you may absolutely close. I 
say it is no, more right or just to ask them to undergo those sort 
of damages as a result of the measure than it is to ask it of the 
railroads when they are already paid what their service is 
worth and provision is made that the loss shall be equalized 
among them. 2 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. I have recently received a letter from a man in 
southwestern Oregon who is interested in fruit. He said that 
the whole fruit industry, and that is a large industry in south- 
western Oregon, is likely to be imperiled and that they All face 
bankruptcy in case of such legislation; that the railroads can 
not and will not furnish cars in which to ship their fruit when 
the fruit is ready for market. It occurs to me that the dam- 
ages, if paid to the owners of the fruit because they can not 
ship their fruit, would almost bankrupt the Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It would; and I say that we can not pay 
any such damages as these. 

Mr. PAGE. In what way do you suggest that they be given 
protection? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no way. This is one of the losses 
that is incident to war, and I can not see why we should confer 
any such power on the President, except for absolute war pur- 


Mr. PAGE, I can see in my own State where there might be 
some discrimination which would be injurious, but it would be 
of minor importance compared with the injury to an industry 
like the fruit industry, which is almost the sole industry in 
southwestern Oregon, where I, had the pleasure to spend a 
couple of weeks two years ago. Everything there is in fruit. 
I think it is a great mistake on their part; I think they ought 
to have diversified industries; but they have gone into fruit to 
such an extent that I fear they will actually face bankruptcy 
if they are not taken care of at the proper time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator, and that 
is one of the unfortunate things; and when citizens are required 
to give up their all, by hundreds of thousands and by millions, 
there is no excuse for taking money out of the Public Treasury 
for remote, indirect, inconsequential, and necessarily very small 
damages to the carriers themselves. That is exactly what I have 
been trying to say. Now, let us see. I come next, Mr. President, 
to what I regard as the most important question in this bill. 
Section 2 provides: 

That during the continuance of the war in which the United States 
is now 8 the President is authorized, whenever in his judgment 
such action is necessary to the public security and defense, to direct 
that certain kinds of traffic or particular shipments, as may be deter- 
mined by him, shall have preference or priority in transportation by 
— 56 common carriers by railroad or water, under such arrangements, 
rules, and regulations as he may prescribe. 8 

I propose, and I send to the desk to be read for information, 
the following amendment on this subject, and to that amendment, 
when the Secretary shall have read it, I propose to address 
myself. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment proposed, 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 17, strike out the words “ to 
the public security and defense” and in lieu thereof insert “ to 
prompt movement of the military and naval forces of the United 
States and all supplies therefor, and all material necessary to 
be used in the manufacture of arms, munitions, and equipment 
therefor.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, as was pointed out here 
yesterday almost all the provisions of this amendment are 
already existing law. I would not offer it at all but for the 
last clause it contains. The law as it stands to-day, beginning 
with the Hepburn bill of 1906, has been amended twice since, I 
think very recently, once on the occasion of the Mexican emer- 
gency, when we were engaged in transporting troops and sup- 
plies to the Mexican border 

Mr. CUMMINS. The last amendment only had reference to 
case where an embargo had been laid upon shipments, 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be. I presume the Senator is 
right about that, but in substance the existing law provides that 
the President shall have all the power specified in this bill, and 
even- more, the power to seize and operate railroads themselves. 
any part of them or all of them, to move the military and naval 
forces of the United States, und also, I think, the language is 
“all war material.“ Am I right? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes, 


Mr, HARDWICK. That is the substance of it, “and all war 
material.” Certainly that means the same thing as all muni- 
tions and all supplies and all material therefor. But I have 
added to that these words, “and all material necessary to be 
used in the manufacture of arms, munitions, or equipment there- 
for,” because we might have to have various forms and various 
kinds of raw material promptly sent to manufacturing points 
or assembled there to make arms and equipment before they be- 
came military supplies or war equipment. I am perfectly will- 
ing to include that if it is not already included in the law, and 
oe is the reason why I shall offer the amendment in that 

orm. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Georgia turn his at- 
tention to a particular instance I will now give him and give the 
Senate his opinion as to the effect of his amendment upon the 
instance? I will say in the beginning that if there is any way 
of limiting the power so that it will accomplish the purpose 
that we all have in view I shall not be found opposing the 
limitation. But here is one situation. I do not know whether 
this has been suggested before or not, but it comes to my mind. 
Take the western coast of Oregon and Washington. There are 
certain seasons of the year there in which it is necessary to 
take care of the fish that are caught during the open season, 
It is desirable certainly that all foods of that kind which we 
can possibly preserve shall be preserved. It must be preserved 
at a certain time or the opportunity is gone for that year. 

Suppose that in order to can all the fish that may be caught 
in those waters it shall be found necessary that the tin for the 
cans or the cans themselves after being manufactured shall be 
sent to the Pacific coast, and that they can not be sent there 
without giving shipments of that character priority over other 
shipments of ordinary merchandise. Does the Senator fro 
Georgia believe that his amendment would clothe the President 
with ‘the power to give priority in shipments to the tin cans for 
the purpose of carrying cars for the fish in that quarter of the 
country? ý 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not unless they are part of the supplies 
for military purposes. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I assume that a part of them will be neces- 
sary for supplies for the military forces. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think to that extent the President would 
have the power, under the amendment I suggest. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A part of them would not be. It is assumed 
that we will be short of food, and the Governments with which 
we are in a sense allied, and that public necessity requires that 
all that is available shall be gathered and preserved for use. 
I have been afraid that the language employed by the Senator 
from Georgia would not embrace an instance of that kind, and 
there are many other instances of a somewhat similar character 
that might be given. For the successful defense of the coun- 
try—assuming that this war is one of defense, and I am bound 
to assume that under the present conditions—I am afraid that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia would not 
enable the Government to care for that contingency. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa is 
quite right in that assumption, except in so far as it is related 
to the military defense of this country. I want to say to the 
Senator that I think this continual assumption in high places, 
in the departments, and in Congress of fogd famine is one of 
the reasons that prices have soared. I do not assume any such 
thing. Why should we assume it? The more we assume it 
the higher prices will rise; the oftener we state it the more 
they will soar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is not a question of prices so much as 
it is a question of supply. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand. The Senator assumes that 
there is going to be all sorts of famine in this country. I do 
not believe it; I do not assume it; I have no reason to assume 
it or to believe it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not. think the Senator 
from Georgia yet quite catches my point. If we were looking 
only for a supply of food for our own country, I think I would 
agree with the Senator from Georgia that there is no imminent 
danger of scarcity ; but apparently we have undertaken to feed 
not only our own country but to feed other countries, whose 
maintenance is necessary to our own maintenance. It is hard 


for me to discuss it, and I shall not during the course of the 
argument of the Senator from Georgia, but I think we must 
take some things for granted. We must assume that this is 
a war of defense; we must assume that we intend to prosecute 
it vigorously ; and we must assume that the continued strength 
of Great Britain and France and Italy and other countries 
with which we are in a sense allied is necessary to the defense 
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that we are making. That being true, the Senator from Georgia 


must see that, if wg are to pursue the lines which have been: 


laid down for this great struggle, we must conserve all the 
foodstuffs which we are able to collect. 

Mr. HARDWICK.— Mr, President, the theoretical question of 
the Senator from Iowa, which is put with his usual ingenuity 
and strength, brings me right to the point that I am gald to 
arrive at. 

We are constantly asked to be granting all sorts of powers, 
because a whole lot of people are assuming a whole lot of 
things. I tell you right now, so far as I am concerned, I hesitate, 
I halt at granting these unusual and arbitrary powers because 
of some fancied danger, because of some assumption. The 
liberties of this country, the freedom of its people, the per- 
petuity of its institutions are just about as important as some 
of these assumptions and some of these fancied necessities. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia recognizes, of 
course. thut the railway companies can not promptly transport 
everything that is offered for transportation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If there is any one thing which is well estab- 
lished in this country now, it is that the transportation facilities 
of the United States are inadequate for the transaction of the 
business of the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator a question right 
there. The Senator spoke of the fish industry. Have they not 
been getting the cars that were necessary without our conferring 
this power on anybody? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it was purely a matter of 
private concern. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; but they got the cars, did 
they not, which the Senator thinks they needed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not to take care of the quantity of food 
which it is now thought necessary shall be prepared. I assume 
that that is true; and that assumption I am willing to make, 
beċause I have carried on rather a careful investigation upon 
that subject, and I have heard a great deal of testimony upon 
it before the various committees of which I am a member. I 


_know it is true that the railway carriers of the country are 


tot provided to promptly move all the freight tendered for 
transportation. Some part of it must be delayed; some part 
of it must remain with the manufacturers or with the pro- 
ducers until, in the course of affairs, the railway companies 
are able to take it. What part of it shall remain untransported? 
Who shall determine what freight shall first be moved? As it 
is now, the railway companies, within certain limits, determine 
that matter. This bill is to transfer that authority from the 
railway compunies or carriers to the Government. I should 
like to see the power limited to those cases which are fairly 
reluted to the war now in progress; but I believe that, upon 
the assumption which I have made, that the cans in which they 
preserve the fish that is caught upon the western border ought 
to have preference over other kinds of commodities which are 
not so essential to the public welfare. 

Mr. HARDWICK, What about cans for Georgia peaches? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I want to see a bill that is broad 
enough, at least, to embrace just such things as I have indi- 
ented, and the Senator from Georgia very frankly says that 
his nmendment would not reach the instance. ‘Therefore I 
can not, with my view of the matter, accept an amendment of 
that kind. I do not pretend to say that there may not be 
language better fitted and better adapted to convey the power 
than the language we have employed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me interrupt the Senator for a 
minute now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it must be broad and it must give some 
discretion, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to get the benefit of the Senator's 
views, and I can get it better by addressing him a question 
while he is speaking in my time. Does the Senator believe that 
under the words“ necessary to the public security and defense 
you can do all those things which he has described? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly the President could do the 
things I have suggested. 5 

Mr. HARDWICK. Could he do all the things? The Senator 
has suggested a good many different things. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have suggested but one instance. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think when the Senator reads the RECORD 
he will see that he has suggested almost half a dozen. 

eis CUMMINS. What are they? It may be I have forgot- 
ten them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, the President was to have the 
power to decide exactly what shipments should haye precedence 


and priority all over the country in every line of business and 


Mr. CUMMINS. Only so far as they are connected with the 
war in which we are enga 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it may be that that war for its suc- 
cessful prosecution will demand something more than the mere 
feeding of our troops or the mere manufacture of munitions of 


war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator understands that 
there are some people in this country who believe 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Will the Senator from Georgi: permit me 
to ask the Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not now; but I will yield in- just a 
moment, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I merely wanted to ask—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well; I will yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I realize the necessity for 
transporting with dispatch the things which are needful for 
the men in the Army. Take the example given by the Senator 
from Iowa. If the railroads over which these cans are to be 
carried should be compelled to carry them, or rather if they 
should be compelled to take them in the place of freight which 
would pay a larger rate to the railroads, then, under the terms 
of the bill, which the Senator from Iowa is defending, the 
Government would be required to pay the railroad the differ- 
ence. In other words, the railroad must be allowed to make 
a profit regardless of the character of the service rendered or 
what other people may lose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not put that interpretation upon the 
language of the bill. l 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But I understood the Senator from 
Georgia to point out that as one of the objections. It is pro- 
posed to protect the interest of the railroads where they suffer 
a loss, but in the case of a private individual who has suf- 
fered loss from the same cause his interest is not to be pro- 
tected at all. I do not see any justice in that policy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That relates to an entirely different subject. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But it is one of the questions which the 
Senator from Georgia is now discussing, and one of the objec- 
tions he is making to this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia is now discus- 
sing the breadth of the power which we propose to give to the 
President with respect to priority in transportation: There 
is no connection whatever between that point and the further 
inquiry respecting the propriety of compensating railway com- 
panies for any injury they may suffer. 

Personally I believe that there ought to be compensation 
just to this extent, namely, so that the carriers shall be able 
to maintain their property and to transact the public business 
with which they are charged. It would be a sad thing for 
the country if, on account of the Government intervention, the 
railways should stop running, and neither Government busi- 
ness or any other business should be transacted upon them. 
The only purpose of the clause to which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi now refers is to make it reasonably sure that the rail- 
ways will continue to run. That being sure, I have no concern 
about any other compensation. > 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, of course under the lati- 
tude of power laid down by the Senator from Iowa this bill 
means anything and everything. We shall have conferred a 
power that bas no limits whatever. It depends entirely on how 
it is exercised, on how it is administered. 

I would be perfectly willing, if this country were invaded, if 
the necessities of the hour required it. to do that or anything 
else that was necessary to save it or to serve it; but there is no 
such necessity as that, in my opinion, resting on this country, 
except in the judgment of a few enthusiasts, people who have 
been carried away by the excitement of the moment. 

I hesitate to vote to confer any such vague, indefinite, limit- 
less powers over the business and industries of this country, 
without any present excuse or justification. There are men in 
this country who will tell you that although we are 3.000 miles 
away from the scene of this war, we are to constitute and set 
up a despotism in this Republie in order to prosecute the war 
more vigorously and more successfully. I deny it, and I re- 
pudiate it. A free people, who love liberty, would be a great 
deal more apt to fight the despot than they would to fight the 
foreign foe. We can never lead a great, free-born, liberty-lov- 
ing people like the American people into a great contest unless 
we pay some regard to their liberties and rights at home, and to 
their feelings and sentiments on these great questions. They 
will fight with more spirit, with more courage, with more tove 
for the flag, for the country, and for the Government if we 
treat them like free-born, liberty-inheriting people, and if we do 
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not substitute, in a moment of excitement, in the rush of events, 
what amounts to a despotism for the fairest and freest Govern- 
ment that ever existed on this earth, . 

When it comes to the prosecution of the war itself, to the con- 
duct of campaigns, to the management of military and naval 
affairs, and everything directly and immediately connected with 
those great subjects, I am content that the powers of the Presi- 
dent shall be as despotic as any one of these men wish them to 
be; but when it comes to the civic affairs of this country, to the 
fundamental rights of its people, to their everyday lives, I say 
that instead of making for efficiency in this war which we have 
undertaken we are ruining it if we undertake carelessly to grant 
away the rights and liberties of our people, as they have been 
taught to believe they inherited them and possessed them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Whenever I trespass too often upon the time 
of the Senator from Georgia, I know that he will find a correc- 
tion for my temerity; but I should like to have Senators re- 
member that he is assuming a false basis for the distribution 
of property through the country by way of the common-carrier 
service. He has a vague notion about some right of the people 
that is being invaded. I doubt whether that is so. 

Now, allow me to give this illustration: Suppose we had no 
war; that we were living in absolutely normal times and under 
ordinary conditions. Two carloads of freight are tendered to 
a railway company. One car is full of pianos and another is 
full of coal destined to a community that is freezing to death for 
want of fuel, which carload shall go first, assuming that the 
railway company is not in a position to transport both of them 
promptly? The Senator from Georgia assumes that the owner 
or shipper of the carload of pianos is entitled to equality, so 
far as time of transportation is concerned, with the owner or the 
shipper of the carload of coal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the law at present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought that was the view of the Senator 
from Georgia, and I beg that he will consider another view. 
In my judgment, it is not so. In my judgment, the carload of 
coal is entitled to priority, and the railway company that would 
refuse to give priority under those circumstances to the carload 
of coal would be guilty of undue discrimination and would for- 
feit its obligation to the public. The railway company is per- 
forming a public duty always; and that duty must be measured 
by the circumstances of each individual transaction, and in 
the case I have instanced the railway company that would allow 
a community to suffer for fuel in order that it might transport 
first a carloud of pianos to the same community would disregard 
not only the law but its highest moral obligations. 

Now, what we are doing in this bill is simply to declare what 
a public duty is. We are trying to establish the proposition 
that it is the public duty of a common carrier to transport first 
those things which are essential to the life of the country; and 
the only thing that we are changing really is to take away from 
the common carrier the right to determine what its public duty 
is and to transfer that determination to some function of the 
Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Iowa a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska for 
that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are we not in this bill giving to the President 
the power to say to the railroads, “ You shall ship the pianos 
first and the coal next”? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We are. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the law as it stands now the railroad 
company would not have a right to do that, and the President 
would have no authority to order that done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely ; but if the railway company should 
choose to transport the pianos first there is no remedy and the 
people would freeze. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I understand the Senator to say that it is 
to-day, in his judgment, the duty of the railroad company under 
the law to send the coal first. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I said it would be its highest moral duty to 
transport the coal first; and I believe it would be its duty under 
the interstate commerce law, as well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But if the Senator from Nebraska would 
rather trust the railways to exercise that discretion and deter- 
mine what is the public duty, than to trust some officer of the 
Government to do it, that is a mere matter of judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator 


— 


Mr. CUMMINS. I would rather trust an officer of the Gov- 
ernment, because I believe that the officer would have no other 
motive except to serve the public, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must not put me in that attitude. 
He states that under the law now, in the case he puts, it is the 
duty of the railroad company to carry the coal first; and I have 
simply asked him the question whether we were not changing 
that law and giving the President power to instruct the rail- 
roads to carry the pianos first? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We are not changing the law at all in that 
respect; but we are making it sure that the judgment of the 
Government, instead of the judgment of the carrier, shall pre- 
vail. The only matter that has troubled me on that score for 
a moment has been that I feel great sympathy with the 
reluctance of Senators—and I have the same reluctance—to 
extend this power so that it will embrace all the transactions 
of commerce and all the industries of the Nation. I should like 
to find some way in which it could be limited, and at the same 
time make sure that whatever is necessary for the public de- 
fense will come within the power which we grant. I have al- 
ready pointed out that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia, upon his own frank, candid, statement would 
not inelude one instance which I think ought to be within the 
power that we grant to the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The particular instance to which the Senator 
is now referring, as I understand, is the case of the fish that are 
to be caught and the cans that are to be hauled to the western 
coast to preserve those fish; and the Senator thinks there ough 
to be a preference in favor of those cans. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A preference over some other things. 

Mr. REED. Now, let me call attention to the fact that the 
Senator has employed the term that “ we must either take the 
judgment of the Government or the judgment of the railroads ”; 
but let us state that a little more accurately: We must under 
this bill take the mandate of some one man probably, or the 
decision of the railway company, which is always made up in 
view of shippers’ protests and demands, and is also regulated by 
competitive conditions and a thousand other things. But I 
want to say to the Senator—and I beg pardon for being so long 
about it—that we would have here substituted the judgment 
of one man for the right of the shipper, under the law of the 
land, to have his day in court; for the right of the shipper, for 
the trial of the very question as to whether the carrier had vio- 
lated its obligation to him and had been guilty of an unreason- 
able act, and that one man will be empowered to prefer the cans 
for the fish; but in doing that it is very likely, indeed, that he 
will disrupt business more than all the fish that he will save 
will be worth, and that has already happened under the system 
we now have. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, I am going to resume 
and try to conclude in a very few minutes. 

The trouble about the last observation of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cumatrns] is that, unless the greatest railroad men 
in this country are wrong about it, the Senator has not stated 
the law correctly on this question. Mr. Willard says—and I 
quote him with absolute certainty that I am not mistaken as 
to what he contends; and I think he is right—that whenever 
shipments are tendered to the railway company now, they 
must be accepted in the order in which they are tendered, in 
the order of time—first come first served. I think that is the 
law of the land; he thinks so; and he has run one of the great 
railroad systems of this country for a number of years. The 
fact that that is the law of the land is one of his arguments 
for this bill. If he believed the law of the land was as the 
Senator from Iowa contends, I apprehend, from the statements 
he made to me, he would not be so anxious about this bill. But 
the trouble is that Mr. Willard’s idea of a cure and mine 
differ radically. I agree with the Senator from Iowa that the 
man with the coal to go to people who are freezing, with the 
bread to go to people who are starving, ought to have prefer- 
ence over all unnecessary shipments, or shipments that could be 
made to wait, like pianos or organs; but I would want to fix 
that by law. If that is to be the policy of this Republic, I 
would want to have it established by statutes that Congress 
shall write; I would want to have rights fixed and penalties 
provided that can be vindicated in the courts of the country, 
and I would not want a discretion either te do right or not to 
do right lodged with any man or any set of men in all the 
limits of this country. 

The policy we first adopted—and I think the Senator from 
Towa advocated it; I know I did, because I did not apprehend 
any such situation as we have now, and the Senator doubtless 
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advocated it for the same reason—was that it ought to be, 
“first come first served.“ That is what we fixed in the days of 
the Hepburn bill, when these questions were debated by great 
men in both Houses of what was then the American Congress. 
If that situation has changed, I am sorry, and if it is neces- 
sary to give preference to bread, to coal, and to other neces- 
sary things, over pianos and luxuries of all sorts, I am willing 
to do it; but when we do it we ought to do it by law, not by 
Executive order, -I want to establish the forms of procedure, 
the precise and definite rights of the people, and not leave it 
locked in the breast of any one man, subject to his whims and 
ideas, or to his mistake, if he should happen to make a mis- 
take—and we can not always count on having good men in 
oH e 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator feel that that should be 
done now, during a period of war? In other words, when it 
comes to a question of declaring preferential shipments for the 
purpose of successfully prosecuting the war, does the Senator 
think that the Congress could be wise enough to declare what 
shippers should be preferred at all periods of the war and under 
all circumstances; or are we not required to leave that to an 
executive because we are not able to anticipate what may be 
the exigencies of the situation as it may arise from time to 
time? : 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator has finished his questipn, 
it will afford me great pleasure to answer it. 

If the Senator advocates this proposition as a war measure, 
I am with him; but if he advocates all this readjustment for 
reasons utterly disconnected with this war, in the interest of 
people who are suffering for reasons a thousand miles away 
from this war, then I say it is no war measure, and Congress 
ought to work it out in the manner and terms I have suggested. 

Mr. POMERENE. But, Mr. President, under this bill, if it 
should become a law, the President is only authorized to declare 
these preferential shipments when it is necessary for the public 
safety or the public defense. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes, Mr. President. I do not care to 
yield any further on that line, because I have been over that 
fully, and the Senator did not honor me with his presence. 

Mr, POMEnENE. I heard it in part. 

Mr. HARDWICK, But the terms you have employed are so 
elastic that they can be stretched a thousand miles and include 
the most arbitrary and despotic powers that any sovereign ever 
exercised over his subjects. If you want to confer power of 
this character define it, lay it down precisely, lay it down ex- 
actly. You can do it. Do not give him any general despotic 


control over business, however benevolent that despotism may be. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KINd in the chair). Does 

ae Senator from Georgia further yield to the Senator from 
hio? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator says I can do it. I ean not 
eg it, but I should be glad to have the Senator do it if it can 

e done. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have proposed to the Senator the rem- 
edy. Of course, if he ¢an not accept it, that is not my fault, 
and I would not dare say it was his. Define it; let it be for the 
war, for the military and naval forces of the United States, 
for supplies, equipment, munitions, and for all materials that 
are to be used in the manufacture or creation of those supplies 
or munitions; but do not leave the terms of precision, of defini- 
tion, of exactness. 

Mr, BRADY. Will not the Senator include foodstuffs? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; they are included, but I would 
not include a general control over the problem of transporting 
neue where it was wholly unrelated to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Now, let us see. Yesterday I witnessed the most remarkable 
spectacle that I have witnessed recently in the Senate, and the 
most remarkable thing about it is that the chief actor in it 
was a distinguished gentleman for whom I have the warmest 
personal regard, whose reputation as a lawyer and as a states- 
man is second to that of hardly anyone in all this land. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Knox] 
made this observation: 

Mr. President, I can not imagine how one can read this bill and fail 
to observe that that is the standard ; for is it not perfectly evident that 
shipments of materials which are necessary for the public security and 
defense are war supplies? 

Now, he was precise and definite. He said this bill meant 
war supplies and nothing but war supplies, and he supported 
it and adyocated it in a speech of some vigor, although remark- 


able inconsistency, because it meant nothing but war supplies. 
When it was pointed out to him that the people who had framed 
this bill, or some of their assistants, thought it meant just what 
the Senator from Iowa has said, and that it ought to mean 
something more than war supplies, the Senator then took this 
turn. I pointed out to him, for instance, that the words of the 
bill were very elastic words; that “the public defense and 
security“ could readily be construed to mean more than war 
supplies. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator is quoting now from the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]? 

Mr. HARDWICK. From the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The Senator said this: 

Yes, Mr. President, the words. are elastic, and necessarily so. War 
is a status whose breadth the human imagination can PATON measure, 
and filled with infinite possibilities; and the discretion and the author- 
ity and the power to meet those infinite possibilities must be lodged in 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Nary, else we fight to no 
purpose, 

In other words, he first advocated this measure because he said 
it meant nothing on God's earth but war supplies, and then, 
when it was pointed out to him that it might mean a thousand 
things more than war supplies, he said: Well, after all, no 
matter what it means, I am for this bill.” 

The Senator is one of the ablest Members of this body, a lawyer 
whose learning and ability do credit to the Senate, and associa- 
tion with him is a source of personal pleasure always to me; 
but I regret to see one of our great lawyers take so inconsistent a 
position. He ought to advocate this thing one way or the 
other, but certainly not both ways. He ought to support it, if 
he is going to support it at all, with his eyes open. He ought 
not to support it in one breath because it means nothing on earth, 
he says, but war supplies, and in the next breath say that no 
matter what it means, he is for it anyhow, because it is neces- 
sary to make it broad. * 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] suggests in an aside 
which I am glad to have him do- that the only possible explana- 
tion of that is that in the mind of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
“war supplies“ mean everything. Possibly that is the real ex- 
planation, and that is the trouble about all this business. “ War 
supplies” mean everything with some of these people. They 
think that because we are in war, the time has come to overturn 
the established customs and the established thoughts and the 
established principles of our people and build up a government 
along different lines, fundamentally and radically different, to a 
point of benevolent despotism, to preside over business aud to 
regulate, with kindly and fostering hand, the productive and 
industrial activities of this country on farm, in factory, in mine, 
everywhere throughout the Republic. 

I dissent. I Cispute it. It is not the American idea. We will 
accomplish nothing by such a course as that, and our people 
tire of us, as they ought to, if we keep it up. ‘They will finally 
say to us, when our labors are concluded and we go home to the 
bosoms of our constituencies: “ We sent you there our repre- 
sentatives, the representatives of a Republic. You come back 
the satellites of an empire. We sent you there to aid and assist, 
and to correct and differ with, whenever necessary, a President 
of the United States, who is the servant of the American people. 
You come back to us the underlings of a President who has be- 
come the master of the American people.” 

Ah, Mr. President, you can do it if you like. The issue is 
being rapidly drawn. Every Senator is just as responsible to 
his constituency as I am to mine. But if you do it, at every step 
of the journey, at every stage of the progress, in the name of 
American liberty—and surely we ought to preserve that, even 
while we are crushing Prussian autocracy—lI intend to protest. 
At every step of the proceedings, where such powers as these 
are unnecessarily lodged in the hands of autocratic, despotic, 
executive officers, I intend to protest, both by word and by vote. 
Then the responsibility, when the record is made up, can rest 
with the people who make that record, and the constituency of 
everyone of us can weigh us and judge us according to the deeds 
we have done in the body. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, three objections, as I under- 
stand the argument, have been urged to the bill under consid- 
eration. 

First, it is asserted—and this is the burden of the argument 
made by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick]— 
that the words “public safety and national defense” are too 
broad and will confer upon the President power to disturb and 
to disarrange the general business of the country. I think I 


suggested yesterday that it is possible that the President could 
abuse the authority proposed to be granted to him in this bill. 
I recognize that, Mr. President, and I have sought diligently, 
although up to this time in vain, to discover some word or some 
phrase that would give the President the power which I believe 
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- he ought to have that would be less susceptible of abuse or 
that would be less discretionary than the words employed in 
the bill. 

It is very plain to me that the substitute offered by the Sen- 
- ator from Georgia would not accomplish the purpose which 
those who have considered this bill in committee had in view. 
The words proposed by the Senator from Georgia are not 
broader, essentially, than the authority already in the statute. 

The Senator from Georgia asked me yesterday whether I 
thought the language in the statute of 1906—that is, the amend- 
ment to the interstate-commerce law of that year—was nar- 
rower or broader than the language of his proposed amend- 
ment. I was unable at the moment to answer him with any 
assurance that I could stand upon the opinion then expressed. 
Reflection, however, has convinced me that there is no substan- 
tial difference between the words “war material” and the 
words used by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I had this in mind: If there is a difference 
at nll, it is in the concluding sentence of the amendment, which 
includes the raw materials which are to be made into war mate- 
rial also. I should like to invite the Senator’s attention to that, 
and see what he thinks of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the words“ war material” are broad 
enough to include the raw products that are manufactured into 
arms and munitions of war, and broad enough, of course, to in- 
elude the food which may be necessary for the Army and the 
Navy. 

I can not, therefore, agree to the view so persuasively pre- 
sented by my distinguished friend across the aisle. I do not 
want the President to use the power for any other purposes 
than the prosecution of the war. I think that he would be vio- 
lating in spirit the statute which we propose to pass if he did 
order preference or priority in transportation of any commodity 
that was not so directly and so closely connected with the prose- 
cution or defense which we are maintaining that the success 
of our efferts depended in a measure upon the priority or pref- 
erence which he might establish. I do not know any way in 
which we can give the authority which I think is necessary 
without vesting in him or in some other tribunal a discretion 
that may be abused, We have already given to various func- 
tionaries of the Government powers that may be abused. We 
have already given to them authority that may be so exercised 
that in its exercise free institutions disappear; and this is less 
flagrant, at any rate, than many things that we have already 
done. e 

If we had ample facilities for the transportation of all the 
products of the people, not only those which relate to the war 
but those which relate to peace as well, this legislation would be 
entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. REED. I am wondering why a little attention is not 
being given to securing those facilities. I am wondering why 
the railroads are not required to get the freight cars and I am 
wondering, if the railroads have not the funds with which to 
get the freight cars, why it is not proposed to supply the money 
to them in some way. It seems to me a singular thing that we 
should sit here declaring that there are not enough facilities to 
earry the freight of the people of the country, so that a tre- 
mendous disadvantage, if not disaster, rests upon the country, 
and that the only way in which we are trying to remedy that 
is to provide that some board or some tribunal or some man 
shall say who shall suffer, instead of going to the root of the 
evil and providing that there shall be enough freight cars to 
carry everybody's freight. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
will understand that in giving a moment to the subject of his 
question, I am not speaking for the railways. I have no au- 
thority, and no desire, to speak for the railways. 

Mr. REED. Oh, the Senator knows that I did not mean that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I think I can tell the Senator and the 
Senate why the situation has been forved upon us, 
- In 1914, throughout the entire year, the railway companies 

of this country had more facilities than they could possibly use. 
I have seen it recorded, I have heard it stated, that during that 
year practically one-third of the equipment of the railway com- 
panies was not In use. It was not in use simply because the 
business of the country was at a low ebb and the transportation 
was not required. lt would be utterly unreasonable to demand 
that the railway companies should provide themselves with 


an equipment to meet a particular emergency, or the peak, if 

you please, of the load of transportation, knowing that during 

a large part of the time the equipment would lie idle upon the 

3 or the engines would stand unused in the round- 
uses. 

We passed into 1915, and business began to develop. It grew 
with leaps and bounds, and the railway companies since that 
time have added to their equipment in every way in which they 
could; but the manufactories of the country have been so active 
in other directions, there have been such overwhelming and 
apparently imperious demands upon their facilities, that they 
have been unable to furnish the railway companies of the coun- 
try either with cars or with engines. I say to the Senator from 
Missouri now that, as I understand, the railway companies have 
an abundance of money with which to buy equipment ; they desire 
to add to their equipment; but under the abnormal conditions 
which have prevailed in the last two years they have been unable 
to meet the situation as it has developed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG, To emphasize what the Senator from Iowa 
said, I should like to call his attention to figures with which he 
is familiar—that on April 1 there were under order for construc- 
tion 2.209 engines and 104.917 cars. 

Mr. REED. When were they ordered? 

Mr. KELLOGG. They were ordered since November 1 last; 
and between November 1 and next November 1 it is estimated 
that there will be constructed 150,000 cars. I will further state 
that I am informed on the best of authority, as the Senator from 
Towa says, that they are constructing every car and every 
engine that they can get shops to construct them in. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. REED. Those figures demonstrate two things: First, 
that the railroads did not begin ordering their cars as soon as 
they should, for we all know there has been a shortage of cars 
far back of the date when these orders were made. They 
demonstrate another thing, however; and that is that in all 
probability this tremendous shortage is about to be greatly re- 
lieved in the near future. Just in proportion as that is true, 
the necessity for this character of legislation disappears. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The latter remark of the Senator from 
Missouri is entirely accurate. If the business of this country 
falls off during the next year, there will be no need either of the 
additional equipment or of the exercise of this authority, because 
when everything that may be tendered to the carrier can be 
transported with promptitude, preference need be given to no 
particular shipments or no class of traffic. The Senator from 
Missouri, however. possibly does the railway companies some 
injustice in assuming that November. 1916. was the beginning 
of their attempt to secure additional equipment. I have been 
informed that they have been endeavoring to secure it ever 
since the business of 1915 developed to the point where existing 
facilities were inadequate to handle it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
only followed the statement made by the Senator from Minne- 
sota IMr. KELLOGG] that that was when the orders were given. 
Now, let me remark that I happen to know in some instances 
that the railroads did not attempt to secure_equipment when the 
shortage first appeared; but to how many roads that applies, I 
am not able to say. 

I happen to know, however, that it applies to two great west- 
ern systems. No real attempt was made until within very 
recent months. However, that is a condition that exists. I 
have no desire to say it for the purpose of reflecting on the 
railroad managements. I do not want to discourage anybody 
or attack anybody; but I do say that the real way to solve 
this difficulty is to get the cars, and that I would rather vote 
for a bill that would commandeer plants and build freight cars 
and get at the bottom of this evil than I would to vete for a 
bill that proposed to allow the evil to exist and then undertook 
to distribute its consequences through the mandate of some 
individual. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think no just complaint 
can be made of the railway companies, because they did not 
immediately after the revival of business in the first part of 
the year 1915 begin to add substantially to their facilities, for 
they could not say with any confidence that the revival would 
be lasting or the volume of business would attain the growth we 
have seen. However that may be, the present situation is as 
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I have stated. If the Government were to commandeer the 
plants that are fitted to produce these additional facilities they 
must at the same time forbid those plants from doing the other 
things which are just as essential to the conduct of the war as 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The statement the Senator has made I think 


the additional facilities in transportation; and, moreover, if it | is hardly fair when he speaks of giving the railroads compen- 


were done it would be months and months before any consider- 
able number of cars or any considerable number of engines 
could be manufactured and ready for use. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the anendment I have offered be printed and 
considered as pending, so that copies will be available for 


Senators. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it will. be 
so ordered. ° 


Mr. CUMMINS. Returning to thé point from which I was 
diverted, and it is a point made by the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwicxk], and practically the only one, I think 
that an honest, faithful man could not and would not construe 
the words “public safety and national defense” so that there 
would be embraced to any considerable degree the general com- 
merce of the United States. There are certain things that we 
all know must be accomplished in order that the war may be 
carried on vigorously and successfully. There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the necessity of some things, but 
within fair bounds we know the things that we must have and 
we know the things that we must do in order to maintain our 
armed forces in the strength which they must have in order to 
fight successfully, and we know what we must do for the Goy- 
ernment and the people of the Governments which are at war 
with Germany in order that they may stand with us successfully 
in the great fight now in progress. 

Any honest man, any patriot, any intelligent citizen of the 
country will be able, as instance after instance occurs, to draw 
the line that can not be drawn abstractly in definition or debate. 
I am willing, and I believe the Senate ought to be willing, to 
intrust the power to the President to direct preference of ship- 
ments in those things which in his judgment are essential to the 
public safety and the national defense. 

The second objection made to the bill is the one which was 
dwelt upon more emphatically than any other by the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saaru]. He is opposed to granting 
the power to the President because he understands and knows 
the President can not personally investigate and decide in each 
particular case in which priority is thought to be necessary, and 
that he must therefore delegate the power in substance to some 
other person. I agree with the view of the Senator from Georgia 
to this extent, that this power must be and will be exercised in 
substance by some one other than the President. There may be 
rare instances in which he will undertake to become familiar 
enough with the subject to enter the order, but they will be rare, 
and, generally speaking, it must be done through some board or 
by some person whom he commissions for that purpose. 

Here again I say that if my own individual judgment were 
consulted, instead of giving this power to the President alone, 
I would authorize the President to appoint a board of transporta- 
tion, to be composed of not more than three persons, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chief Executive, upon the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Such arrangement would be more compatible with 
my views of the best conduct of the affair than the investment 
of the power in the hands of a single man; and if such a pro- 
posal is made, so far as I am concerned, I shall not oppose it. 
But that was not the view of the committee, and in order to reach 
some result I agreed with the committee that the power should 
be given the President, and I have faith enough in him and in 
his patriotism to be willing to incur the hazard of the exercise 
of that power. 

The third objection is the one that has been urged mainly by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and it is involved in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NOR- 
RIS], namely, that persons who are injured by giving priority 
or preference in shipments should have compensation. I say 
frankly that if an amendment of that character is added to the 
bill I would be opposed to its passage. It is not possible, Sen- 
ators, to contemplate with composure at least the avalanche of 
claims that would overcome the Government if every person 
who believes that he might be injured by the preference or 
priority order of the President should have the opportunity or 
the right to recover the damages which he may suffer. There 
is a very great difference between giving the railroads com- 
pensation for the service they render and giving the right to 
the people generally to recover damages, because the railways 
must serye the Government first and individuals second. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 


sation. There is not any contention on the part of anybody’ 
that they should not have compensation, but the contention is 
that they should not have damages. They do get compensation 
if they carry out the order of the President, but on the question 
of getting damages by reason of the order they are on a parallel 
I think with anyone else damaged by the same identical order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the reason is very different. The 
railways must exist. They must have money enough to pay 
their employees and to operate their property. Without them 
ne Government would be absolutely helpless in the conduct of 

e war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think that the compen- 
sation they will get for the service they perform under the or- 
der of the President would be ample for the service performed ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If so they could recover no damages what- 
Soever. ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. They might even be damaged and collect un- 
der this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I must differ from tlie Senator from Ne- 
braska in that construction. I do not think they could recover 
any damages whatever if the compensation was adequate for 
the service rendered. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I do not want 
to interrupt him unnecessarily, but if they were performing a 
service under the order of the President by which they were 
carrying freight and were paid the regular rate established for 
that kind of freight, but it was not as great as carrying some 
other kind of freight which under the order they might be de- 
prived of doing, would they not suffer some loss in that case? 
I understand that that is the damage which they would recover 
under the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be because the rate was not ade- 
quate. If the Government, for instance, orders the railway 
company to transport nothing but stone and the established 
rate upon stone is so low that in and of itself it does not fur- 
nish sufficient compensation, under the bill the railway com- 
pany would be entitled, I think, to recover damages which 
might be occasioned through the order of priority. But it 
would be entirely because the compensation for the service was 
not adequate. If the railway company, as an original proposi- 
tion, were to transport nothing but stone, and if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had been fixing a rate for that service, it 
would have fixed an adequate rate, but the rates that have been 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission have nof 
been established upon that basis, nor have the rates filed by the 
railway company been filed upon that basis. They haye been 
established and they have been filed upon the hypothesis that 
there would be a general average of compensation. I regard 
the provision in the bill as the substantial equivalent of author- 
izing the Interstate Commerce Commission in advance or at any 
time to fix an adequate rate for the service rendered by the 
carrier. 

I may say here that in view of the difference of opinion 
that has developed in regard to the meaning of this part of the 
bill—and I know the Senator from Nebraska is absolutely sin- 
cere about it—I intend before we have finished the considera- 
tion of the bill to make that clear. I intend to offer an amend- 
ment, if I adhere to my present view, that will make the com- 
pensation purely a matter of rate, purely a compensation for 
the service rendered. I suppose that is what the bill means as 
it is; but if that is not the interpretation to be put upon it, 
then, so far as I am concerned, I think the bill ought to be 
amended so that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be 
authorized to fix a reasonable rate or a reasonable charge for 
the service rendered by the carrier in view of the order made 
by the Government establishing priority or preference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does it not have that power now, I ask 
the Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it might have that power, although 
I am not sure whether the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could now take into account the circumstances of a railway 
company having been ordered by a superior power to transac 
its business in a particular way. i : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to get the Senator's view 


upon a situation which is directly:in line with what he is dis- 
cussing. I present a concrete case, because that seems to me 
to be the plainest way of setting it forth. Suppose a shipper 
haying perishable producis like tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, 
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or celery offers those products at the station for shipment. I 
believe the rule of damage is quite well established now that it 
is the duty of the carrier to take that fruit and transport it 
promptly. If he fails to do it the shipper has the right of 
action against him for the value of the product that perishes 
on the platform at the station. 

Suppose such a shipper tenders freight of that character to 
the carrier and the carrier does not take it and it is lost, will 
the carrier present a claim to the Government in case the car- 
rier should contend that the reason why he did not take it was 
because it did not have the cars and the reason why it did not 
have the cars was because the cars had been ordered some- 
where else by the President? Would the carrier be able to 
carry that damage to the Government and have the Government 
reimburse it for the amount of damage? Would it be liable 
to the shipper or would the loss fall entirely upon the shipper? 
In other words, would it be a complete defense to an action by 
the shipper that the Government had ordered the cars away, 
and therefore the loss followed and nobody was liable and the 
shipper must lose, or would the shipper be able to hold the 
earrier and the carrier then be able to hold the Government in 
an instance of that kind? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, to the first suggestion, there 
is nothing in the bill which gives the President the right to 
order empty cars from one part of the country to another, as 
I understand it. I reply further in this way. If the railway 
company was carrying freight under the order of the President 
less remunerative than the perishable article to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, and if under the order of the President the less- 
remunerative commodities carried by the Government order 
were unduly large as compared with the ordinary traffic of the 
company, I believe the railroad company would be entitled to 
compensation or damages under the bill as it is. It would be 
entitled to compensation or damages solely because the Govern- 
ment had required it to do a certain kind of business, and the 
rates which had been established for that business done under 
those circumstances were not remunerative rates and the dam- 
ages would be measured by the inadequacy of the charges for the 
service which had been ordered by the Government. To that 
extent under the bill I have no doubt the railway company 
eould recover damages. That is the reason why the whole sub- 
ject is referred in the first instan®e to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rather than to the judgment of a court. 

I say further that under the bill I have no doubt the shipper 
would have no remedy whatever against either the carrier or 
the Government. But I do not think he ought to have any 
remedy. I hope I will not be thought heartless about it, but 
it is one of the injuries or inconveniences of the war which all 
must suffer to a degree. The railway company, as I said at a 
time when the Senator from Florida was not here, is a public 
instrumentality. It is a public highway. ‘The carrier is dis- 
charging a public function. In normal times it has certain 
publie duties to perform and it is given certain compensation for 
the performance of that duty. War intervenes and there is 
another standard of public duty. It is still a highway; it is 
still a public instrumentality; but instead of being a public 
duty to transport such articles that may be brought to it for 
transportation in the order, generally speaking although not 
always, in which they are brought—instead of being compelled 
by public duty to gite perishable articles the preference, as I 
know they are given the preference and should be—another 
standard of duty is imposed. It must carry those things that 
are necessary to the life of the country. It must carry the 
things that will enable our Army and Navy to accomplish sucs- 
cessfully their purpose, and for so doing no citizen has a right 
to complain. No matter how much the citizen may be injured 
in the performance of this higher and greater duty he must bear 
it just as he must bear a thousand other impositions and burdens 
that have grown out of the war and that will grow out of the 
struggle in the future. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I quite agree with the Senator, and my 
questions are not intended to indicate opposition to this measure 
at all. I think his position is entirely sound. I understood the 
Senator to say, though, in the case I used that the bill would not 
permit the ordering of the cars from one place to another or 
withdrawing cars. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think the power given in section 2 to give preference or 
priority of transportation in certain instances is not equivalent 
to the power to order cars hither and yon as may be desired? 
Is not that the effect of that power? . 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may be that it ought to give the President 
that power. I do not think, however, the language we have 


employed does give the President the right or authority to re- 
quire a given carrier to send its cars to a given point for the 
purpose of receiving freight. 


It does not seem to me that that 


is quite within the phrase “ shall have authority to direct pref- 
erence or priority in any kind of traffic or in any particular ship- 


ment.” I think it means this, that a railroad with certain 
facilities of transportation, with certain freight that comes to it 
for transportation, is bound to transport first, if so ordered, the 
commodities which the President may regard as essential to the 
public safety and defense. - 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that if 
the language of the bill is not sufficient to give the power to 
order a railroad company to get its cars to a place necessary 
to move particular freight, then the bill would have very little 
potency, because it would be defeated by a railroad company 
simply not carrying cars to that point, or it might be defeated in 
that way. However, I would suggest to the Senator that under 
the common law it is the duty of a railway company when 
freight is tendered to get its cars there if they can be gotten 
there by reasonable exertion, so that if a railroad company had 
cars at a given point and if the Government acting within its 
constitutional right should order it to carry a certain class of 
freight it would be incumbent upon the road to use all reason- 
able diligence in order to move those cars to the necessary point 
to load the freight. z 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Missouri has 
analyzed it correctly. I believe it would be the duty of the 
railroad company under general law to so handle its transpor- 
tation equipment as to be able to render the service which it 
is required to render, and we do not need any authority of that 
kind given in this bill directly to the President. I still main- 
tain, however, that the bill really confers upon the President 
only the authority to direct the order in which shipments shall 
occur and the kinds of traffic that shall be first transported. 

Mr. President, in the very nature of things the carriers have 
some discretion. in the transportation of freight. The junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick] I think is in error when 
he asserts that the interstate-commerce law specifically pro- 
vides that freight shall be carried in the order in which it is 
tendered to or received by the carrier. I do not remember any 
such provision in the law, and it would be utterly unworkable 
and impracticable if it is found in the law. The provision of 
the law which governs that particular phase of the subject is 
the command that the railway company shall not discriminate 
between persons, between localities, between kinds of traffic; 
that is to say, that it shall not unduly discriminate. The word 
“unduly” runs through the entire interstate-commerce act 
when the word “discrimination” is used. As I suggested in 
my interruption of the Senator from Georgia, the word “ un- 
duly” gives to the carrier a certain latitude. There is an 
opportunity for a certain discretion, and the carriers always 
have exercised a discretion in the transportation of commodities. 

As I said a few moments ago, that was the standard in time 
of peace under normal conditions. We have passed into war 
and we are about to establish another standard and declare that 
the transportation which is essential to the public defense 
shall have priority. That is all there is to it. The railroad 
company must obey it. It is one of the regulations of com- 
merce, even if it were not a war power which we may properly 
establish. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me, if the Senator is 
right in his statement that all this bill does is to establish the 
priority of freight for the national defense, it is nothing more 
than what is already in the statutes, as I understand. Does not 
the Senator, however, think the bill goes further than that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Nebraska is referring 
to the act of 1906, giving the President power to order priority 
of war material, I think the bill goes further. I think there 
are some things that are necessary to be moved for the public 
safety and for the national defense that can not be classified 
as war material. That is the respect in which I think the bill 
is broader than the statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator ought to modify his 
prior statement, and I think he really does so now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly I was not exactly accurate. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the bill did not mean anything more than 
what the Senator stated, I am not sure that I would be opposed 
to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I have attempted to say that the rail- 
way companies in time of peace have a certain discretion in 
regard to the movement of freight. They must not unduly dis- 
eriminate; but they perform their public duty when they com- 
ply with the law. Now, however, there is another duty upon 
them; a duty that rises higher, that is more imperative, more 
essential than any that has ever been put upon them in the 
tranquillity of commerce. They will be required, if this bill 
becomes a law, to give priority to things not that commerce 
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requires, not that profit making requires, but to things that the 
life of the Nation. the successful conduct of the war, require 
shall have priority. 

Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of the measure. I shall 
be quite willing, as I said a few moments ago, to see the provi- 
sion with regard to the ascertainment of damages suffered by 
the railroad companies so modified that it shall be simply a 
requirement that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall fix 
an adequate charge for the service which the Government re- 
quires; but when that is done it seems to me that there ought 
not to be any apprehension with respect to the abuse of this 
power. 

The railway companies are now public property, and we are 
simply regulating them. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulates them now; it regulates them under the law, it is true; 
but what is the law? That they must not charge mure than a 
reasonable rate. What is more vague or indefinite than the 
standard that we have set up for application by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? That commission declares what a 
“reasonable rate“ is. We have said that the railroads must 
serve all alike—communities and persons; that is, that they 
must not unduly discriminate; but in the last resort who is to 
determine what “undue discrimination” is? The Interstate 
Commerce Commission determines that. 

We shall now give to another body of the Government, as we 
have a right to do, the authority to declare what shall be first 
carried over the railroads, if there are inadequate facilities 
for the prompt carriage of everything tendered to the carriers, 
To whom will you give the power? I am willing to give it to 
a board under a statement or rule just as definite as we have 
now prescribed for the Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
am willing to declare that it shall be the duty of common car- 
riers to give preference or priority to those shipments which 
involve the public safety or the national defense. I am willing 
to create a board, the members of which shall be confirmed by 
the Senate, to prescribe what commodities shall receive prefer- 
ence in order to insure the public safety and the national de- 
fense. When it is so done—I do not think it is necessary. If 
it were a permanent law I would insist upon it, but this pro- 
posed law is limited to the war now in progress 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to the Senator’s observations; but, of course, what he has 
just stated is not the bill that we have now before the Senate. 
Is the Senator proposing to offer modifications to this bill that 
will accomplish the purposes of which he speaks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not; but I am simply saying, in sub- 
stance, that those who are opposing the bill upon some of these 
grounds are hypercritical, and that I do not regard what is 
suggested as essential. I am not now speaking about the differ- 
ence between the Senator’s amendment and the words “ public 
safety and defense.” I am speaking about the difference be- 
tween the administration of this law, if the power be given to 
the President to be exercised through persons to be designated 
by him, and its administration through a board to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator thinks that would be an im- 
provement, does he not, because the power to regulate com- 
merce resides in the Congress, and we ought to have something 
to do with the creation and control of the agency that exercises 
our power? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia very well knows 
that every bill when it comes from a committee is the result of 
some struggle—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. And some compromise. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And some compromise. I think, though, 
that I can say without lessening in the least my support of the 
measure that as an original proposition I would have preferred 
a board appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Iowa has worked out 
some amendment along that line, is he not at liberty to offer it 
to the Senate and to take the sense of the Senate upon it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not regard that as very material, That 
is simply one of the preferences which a Senator may have, 
but it does not reach down to the heart of the matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I agree with the Senator about that. 


Mr. CUMMINS, The Senator from Georgia has the heart of 
the thing in hand, namely, whether the President’s power or the 
Government's power shall be limited to the supply of our armed 
forces, or whether it shall be broad enough to take in anything 
that is involved in the public safety and the national defense. 


I regard that as the only real objection made to the bill, and 
that depends entirely on one's view of the subject matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me again, of course a somewhat different mental attitude must 
be taken toward this measure when Senators are apprised in ad- 
vance that the very people who intend to administer it have such 
a conception of it that they virtually include the words “ public 
welfare” in the language employed, and therefore mean to do 
just whatever they please. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia, I believe, is mis- 
taken with regard to that phase of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I do not think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He is thinking about a committee of the 
railways; he is thinking also probably of one member of the com- 
mission advisory to the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, if the Senator will pardon me, I am 
thinking of the very man who will be charged, in all human 
probability, with the administration of this law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This bill dees not contemplate that any of 
those gentlemen shall determine anything that is provided for 
in the bill. I do not know—for I am not in the confidence of 
the President; and, of course, even if I were, I should not dis- 
close in advance—whom he intends to appoint; but, if I were 
the President, after this bill had passed, I should select one or 
more of the wisest and strongest men in the United States who 
were wholly dissociated from financial or pecuniary interests 
in the business of transportation. It would be to such a body 
of men that I would commit the authority to declare what ship- 
ments should have priority over other shipments, I hope that 
the Chief Executive will pursue that course. In this great 
emergency, when it is necessary to mobilize and to gather to- 
gether all the forces of American life, when he is touching one of 
the most important and vital things that is embraced in the 
activities of our great people, why should he not select an en- 
tirely impartial, independent, wise, and strong man to adminis- 
ter this power? I think he will. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 5 - 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say to the Senator that I am 
not saying that the Presideng will not do so or that he has not 
done so; but if we may credit what the press of the country 
generally reports and what I believe to be true, the gentleman 
who will administer these powers is already virtually selected. 
He is Mr. Willard—I am going to call names—of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. I want to say as to Mr. Willard— 
and I think I ought to say it in view of some things I have 
said about him—that I have only a very short personal ac- 
quaintance with him; I do not think I ever had but one inter- 
view with him in my life, and that was of his own seeking, 
and not mine; but by reputation I have known him for a long 
time. I think he is a strong, clean, able man; honest, fair, and 
just, according to his standard, He is a railroad man. I do 
not know whether that would fit him, according to the Sena- 
tor’s definition, to exercise these powers or not. Of course, he 
has been at the head of one of the great railroad systems of 
the country; and, unless I utterly misapprehend Mr. Willard’s 
attitude toward this question, Mr. Willard thinks if we pass 
this bill as the Senator’s committee has reported it, that omnip- 
otent power over all American transportation will be lodged 
in the President and his associates, and that body—the Presi- 
dent and his associates—proposes to exercise it, I think, pretty 
fully and completely. That is my belief; and I try to be fair, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I must not be understood 
as suggesting that Mr. Willard is not the proper person to 
administer this law. Though I have a slight acquaintance 
with him I esteem him very highly. I believe he is a high- 
minded, patriotic citizen, who, in this emergency, wants to do 
all that he can do for the public welfare. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, of course, understands me 
as fully agreeing with him about that. I am not criticizing 
anyone, I am merely discussing questions and policies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Fes. I do not agree, however, that Mr. 
Willard’s view of this statute is of any considerable impor- 
tance. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator must understand, Mr. 
President, that, if it is a matter of construction, the Presi- 
dent and the people who administer this law for him are 
going to administer it according to his ideas; and if we have 
put in words here sv broad, as the Senator has admitted many 
times during this debate, as to authorize almost anything, they 
will be pretty apt to do almost anything, will they not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ought not to discuss the question of whom 
the President will appoint. It is not right; it is not fair to him. 
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I must assume that he will select the man who is best qualified 
for the task, and I ought not to inject my description of the man 
who is best qualified for ìt. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me, I utterly 
dissent from that statement, because it involves a reflection on 
the propriety of my own suggestion. I made the suggestion 
because it is a matter of common knowledge that this gentleman 
is already, by the President’s selection indirectly, at the head 
of the transportation committee of the advisory board of the 
Council of National Defense, and furthermore the newspapers of 
the country have generally hailed him, without any contradiction 
from any source, as the unofficial minister of transportation, 
even at the present moment, I do not think the Senate ought 
to be restricted by any hidebound rules of propriety in the 
discussion of what may happen when we see that already it has 
almost happened. Why should we shut our eyes and hesitate 
to speak frankly about matters of common knowledge? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is a very great difference be- 
tween the position that Mr. Willard now occupies and the posi- 
tion the one who is selected under this bill to administer it 
will occupy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; as to power. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At the present moment Mr. Willard is a 
member of a purely advisory commission, and is even once re- 
moved from that; he is adviser to an advisory commission, and 
I have no doubt that he is doing all he can do to bring order 
out of chaos; but when the President comes to select a repre- 
sentative who will for him determine the very grave and vital 
questions which are committed to him by this bill, whether he 
will think it wise to select one to exercise the power who is 
directly interested in the execution of the power I do not know. 
and I would not venture to predict. However, we are in a sad 
state if we can not give to the President a necessary power, fear- 
ing that he may not select the best instrument to carry that 
power into effect. The argument against the bestowal of the 
power is entirely legitimate, but if it be a legitimate power we 
must assume that it will be wisely exercised. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Les, Mr. President, I agree with the Sena- 
tor about that. I am not at all finding fault with Mr. Willard; 
he may be the very best railroad man in this country, so far 
as I know; he may be, and I think he is, a high-minded patriot, 
but I know he has a certain view of this question from a con- 
ference that I had with him. I do not think it is doing violence 
to anybody to assume that the probability is that he is likely 
to be intrusted with this power when he has already been 
hailed, without any contradiction from official circles, as the 
railroad man of the administration, called from the administra- 
tion of a great property by the Government to advise and co- 
operate with it in respect to railroad matters; in fact, it looks 
to me like we are just recognizing the common sense of the 
situation when we look a fact in the face instead of hedging 
proprieties around it. 

I am not objecting at all to Mr. Willard. I do know that 
his conceptions of these powers and how they will be exercised, 
unless I woefully misunderstood him, are entirely and radically 
different from those of the Senator from Iowa, and the Senator 
from Towa, I think, will make a sad mistake if he votes for this 
bill and supports it on the theory that, after it is enacted into 
law, it will be administered according to his argument here 
to-day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have had a struggle more 
than once with my own conscience about voting for a law 
which would authorize the President to appoint officers of the 
Government; that is, a struggle between my consciousness that 
such a law was needed and my fear that the proper men would 
not be appointed to administer it. I have given that subject 
a good deal of reflection and I finally came to the conclusion 
and I acted upon the conclusion—that if the law were needed 
my suspicion that the proper person would not or might not be 
selected to carry the law into effect ought not to prevail. The 
one is permanent, the other is temporary. I do not know—I 
have had no reason to believe—that the President would or 
would not appoint Mr. Willard. I would not care if he did. I 
think Mr. Willard would probably discharge the duties of this 
office so impartially that he would lean backward. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am inclined to think that, too, except 
that we know—does the Senator mind my interrupting him? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no; but I have not quite finished the 
statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia is afraid of such 
an appointment, I take it, because he thinks that the person he 
has in mind has already given a construction to the words 
“ public security and national defense.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les, sir; that is the idea. 
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Mr. CUMMINS, I have had some very slight conferences with 
the gentleman in question, and I did not find, although it did not 
come up directly, the conflict between his view of the meaning 
of those words and my view of their meaning that the Senator 
from Georgia believes to exist. However, Mr. President, it is 
probably vain and futile to discuss the bill from that stand- 
point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, just one suggestion, and 
I want to make it just now, if the Senator has concluded his 
statement. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator desires to ask me a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The rule which the Senator has just 
announced, that a man ought not to vote against a good law 
because he fears it may be badly administered, is a sound one; 
but when the law itself is nearly all left to administrative dis- 
cretion, and when the lawmakers employ such language that 
what the law means depends almost entirely as to how the 
administrators look at it when they come to construe and ad- 
minister it, the rule is a little different, I submit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be if I were to grant the premise. 
I do not think this language, however, is so susceptible of mis- 
construction as does the Senator from Georgia. I agree that 
there is discretion enough left with the President to be capa- 
ble of abuse. I agree that some things could be brought within 
its terms that are not properly within its terms; but I fear 
that it will be impossible to employ language that will cover 
the instances that ought to be covered that will not leave the 
opportunity which the Senator from Georgia so much fears, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat may I ask him a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator stated in his address that the 
pending amendment, if agreed to, would result in such a vast 
and bewildering number of claims, direct and indirect, for dam- 
ages that we would be overwhelmed. In making that state- 
ment I presume the Senator assumes—and I want to ask him 
if he does not so assume—that to bring about that condition it 
would be necessary that the President, in carrying out the power 
conferred upon him under the bill, should practically cxercise 
the authority of control over all the railroads of the country— 
an assumption that, while it is possible to indulge, I think the 
Senator would concede that no President would ever exercise 
the power unless it were absolutely necessary, and then only 
to the degree that it was necessary; so that it could in all prob- 
ability never happen that all the railroads of the country, or 
any large percentage of the railroads of the country, would be 
involved in the orders that might, under the law, be made by 
the President? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that one instance on each railroad 
would bring about the avalanche of claims to which I have 
referred. As it is now, the shippers feel that they have suffered 
very great injury because the railroad companies have not been 
able to furnish them with the facilities for transportation. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be no ground for damages. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. The very moment that the 
President should interfere with any railroad and order priority 
for any kind of traffic or any shipment every delay after that 
time would be imputed by the commercial public to the priority 
ordered by the President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe that 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had not quite finished my question. Does 
the Senator believe that that imputation would be well founded? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; not in every case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not in many cases, would it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would depend entirely upon the amount 
of traffic that was embraced in the President's order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; but does not the Senator concede that, 
while the thing is possible just as he states, as a matter of fact 
there would be comparatively few claims that would be valid, 
and that it would soon be ascertained, even if it were not to 
begin with, that the filing of these useless claims in multitudinous 
numbers would only make an expense which the men who filed 
them would have to pay? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would hope so; but I think the Senator 


from Nebfaska must agree with me that if we open that-door—— 
Mr. NORRIS. I do agree with the Senator that it is a very 
wide door. 
Mr. CUMMINS. That we would be compelled to meet claims 
from every quarter, and claims that are essentially just; that 
is to say, where the shipper or the consignee, whoever may have 
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an interest in the shipment, has really suffered an injury or 
damage. ‘They are suffering that every day now. Vast injuries 
are being suffered all over the United States on account of the 
insufficiency of our railway facilities. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the fact that a great many are suffering 
damages now, and that a large number of them are entitled to 
the damages now, would not increase the damages for which 
the Government would be liable in any sense in case the amend- 
ment were agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course it would; that is the very basis 
of it. If the railway companies had ample and adequate facili- 
ties, no injury would occur. The fact that there is an inade- 
quacy or a shortage of facilities is the beginning. Now, when 
the Government steps in and directs the order of shipment, 
every delay after that time will be imputed to the order of the 
President in establishing priority or preference in other traffic. 

Mr. NORRIS. Every person would know that every delay 
that occurred after that time would not follow as a result of the 
President’s order; and if people thought it did, they would 
soon find out, when they commenced to file claims, that it did 
not. The ordinary individual would know better. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, some of the injuries would follow—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Some injuries would follow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would follow the preference, while others 
would not; but the work of sifting out the true claims from the 
false ones to me seems enormous. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be difficult in a good many instances. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator from Iowa a further 
question, if I may be permitted. Would not the same theory 
that it would bring about a great many claims if this order were 
exercised, a great many of them fictitious, apply only in a less 
degree, I admit, if the law were enacted just as the bill stands? 
Is it not true that all cluims of this kind would arise and would 
be presented to the various railway companies of the country, 
and that if the order were in any wise general they would be 
multitudinous in number? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there would be a great many. 

Mr. NORRIS. As a matter of fact, is it not true that there 
is only a difference in number? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Nebraska does not agree 
with me about that, but there is a difference in principle. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator, of course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But there would also be a great difference 
in number. The railway companies would not have as many 
claims—— 

Mr. NORRIS, Not as many; no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because, in the first place. they would con- 
solidate all their claims; that is, each railroad would consolidate 
its claims. - 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s objection to the amendment is 
not made up in any degree, is it, because it would increase the 
number of claims? In other words, we ought not to vote down 
an amendment simply because it is going to be difficult to 
enforce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that is not my objection. My objection 
to it is that practically every shipper in the United States would 
have a claim against the United States, and that, generally 
speaking, it would be an unjust claim and ought not to be paid. 
That is my chief objection to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator assumes, when he says that every 
shipper in the United States would have a claim, that the Presi- 
dent’s order would cover every railroad in the United States. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Why. certainly it would cover every rail- 
road; there is not any doubt about that—none whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe that if we passed 
this bill the President would make an order that would practi- 
cally take control of every railroad in the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, not at all; but if the President should 
make an order of preference for potatoes, it would probably 
apply to every railroad in the country; if he should make an 
order for preference for tin cans, it would be on every railroad 
that leads to a certain point, but it would embrace a very small 
part of the traffic. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not be on any railroad that did 
not have any tin cans, and that was not located where it was 
going to use any tin cans. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the Senator trying to prove that this bill 
requires possession of all the railroads of the country by the 
President, and all the traffic of the country? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, indeed. I was trying to see whether the 
Senator meant what he said. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I did mean it. 


Mr. NORRIS. Then it must follow, it seems to me, that 
the passage of the bill as it is now would mean a claim upon 
the part of every railroad in the United States for every com- 
modity that was ever included in any order of the President. 
Would not that be logical? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can not assert that; but I 
think that before this war is over an order of priority for some 
commodity will be made upon practically every railroad in the 
United States; but that commodity might be a small proportion 
of the entire business of the railway, and it might not result 
in any delay whatsoever. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now let me ask the Senator this question: If 
the adoption of the amendment means that there would be a 
claim for damages from every shipper in the United States 
against the Government, then if the bill is passed permitting 
the railroad to make its claim, under the same logic does it 
not follow that there would be a claim upon the part of every 
railroad in the United States for damages for every article that 
was ever placed on a preferred list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the railroad is damaged by the order, 
there would be. 

Mr. NORRIS. But why does not the Senator make the same 
application to the shipper? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because the same rule would not 
apply at all. The shipper would make his claim because the 
shipment was delayed, was not delivered promptly, or was not 
carried promptly, 

2 70 NORRIS. His claim would not be allowed if it was not 
valid. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment; wait until I answer the 
Senator. The railway company, if it made its claim, would 
have to make it upon the basis that the compensation for the 
service rendered was not sufficient, and therefore it had been 
damaged. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that is not the way the railroad company 
would make its claim. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Husting McNary Shep 
Brady James Martin Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Myers Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. New Smith, Mich, 
berson ones, Wash. Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Cummins ell Norris Sterling 
rtis Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Fletcher Kenyon Page Thompson 
ce King Pittman Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Poindexter Vardaman 
TTY Knox Pomerene Wadsworth 
Gore Lewis Reed Walsh 
Hardwick McKellar Saulsbury Warren 
Hollis M Shafroth 
Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, announcing my own presence, I 
wish to announce the absence of the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Romxsox J, who is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent that when the session closes to-day the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow, and that we come to a vote 
on the bill and its amendments at 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. I object fo the latter part of the request. I do 
not object to a recess. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, I move that when the session closes 
to-day we take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, instead of fixing a time when a vote can be 
had, that after to-morrow, say, at 1 or 2 o'clock, we have a 


10-minute rule for the discussion, without any limit as to the 


time when the vote shall be taken. I believe probably that 
would be satisfactory, when it would not be satisfactory to fix 
an absolute time for taking the vote. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent for that. 

Mr. REED. I object, Mr. President. I will say to the Senator 
that I am not trying to be obstructive. At the proper time I am 


going to make a motion to recommit this bill, and I do not think 
we have yet reached a time in the discussion when it is neres- 
sary to limit debate. Here is a bill, as I understand it—and I 
will say this to the Senator so that he may know my view- 
point—which is one of the most radical and far-reaching meas- 
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ures that has been before Congress within the present genera- 

~ tion. I think it is deserving of the most serious consideration, 
and I do not think it has received it up to this time. It has 
been considered largely in the absence of the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator if, with- 
out fixing a time for a vote, he would be willing to assent to a 
proposal that the speeches be limited to 10 minutes after 2 
o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. REED. Not at the present time. I have seen the 10- 
minute rule tried out, and I think it is considerable of a failure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, Mr. President, I move that when 
the session closes to-day the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I will ask the chairman of 
the committee if he desires to take a recess at 5 o'clock? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think we will proceed until then, or 


later. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I so understand. 

Mr TRAMMELL, Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 


Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I submit an amendment, which I ask may 
be printed and lie on the table. — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to 
be proposed by the Senator from Florida will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is under the im- 
pression that the Senator from Minnesota has yielded the 
floor for the day. 

Mr, KELLOGG. I simply yielded the floor as the chairman 
of the committee desires to moye a recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggest to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that he continue his remarks to-morrow morning. Mean- 
while the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has a matter 
on which he would like to address the Senate, and I will make 
no motion for a close of the session until he is through. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not desire to yield for another speech 
upon the bill. I simply understood the chairman wished to 
move a recess, as 5 o'clock, the usual hour, had gone by. If 

-the chairman desires to continue the session, I will continue 
my remarks for a while. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state to the Senator that I desire 
to address the Senate briefly on another subject, and the Sen- 
ator can go on to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no abjection. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND HOME OWNERSHIP. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, inasmuch as debate can 
not be closed on the present measure to-day, I desire to address 
the Senate briefly on a subject about which I have intended to 
speak for several days. At a time when the utilization of the 
soil and its products is one of the urgent questions before Con- 
gress I think it will not be amiss to discuss briefly the general 
problem of land settlement and home ownership. 

Mr. President, in the last analysis the food problem is a land 
problem, and the land problem is fundamentally related to the 
question of home ownership, 

The best form of preparedness which any nation may possess 
is maintenance of access to the land. Military preparation is 
but one phase of national defense. The foundations of a na- 
tion’s strength are in the homes of the people. However effec- 
tive and complete the national equipment for war, that soldier 
will be most efficient, whether he fights in the sky, the trench, 
on the ocean’s surface or in its depths who feels that in de- 
fending his country he defends a home of his own. 

Let me say here that almost every country of importance in 
the world has taken definite legislative steps to enable the 
people to acquire and maintain homes. Nearly all the leading 
nations have constructive land purchase and land settlement 
policies by which the government aids the masses in securing 
homes. These nations have come to understand that specu- 
lative land holding is one of the chief menaces of the home; 
that the home is the basis of prosperity, liberty, order, yea, of 
the very existence of free government; that at all times it 
ought to be possible for the honest and industrious citizen to 
obtain and develop a home from the current surplus proceeds 
of his own labor; that private profit-making enterprise can not 
and will not successfully and permanently accomplish such 
an end. 

At this point it may be instructive to review what other na- 
tions are doing to aid the people in acquiring homes. 


ENGLAND, 

In England every county council is empoweret] to provide land 
for persons who will cultivate it themselves. The council may 
purchase the land by agreement or by compulsion, either within 
or without the county. No person may secure more than 50 
acres in this way, and no one with only 50 acres or less may 
be compelled to sell. In case of compulsion the price is fixed 
by arbitration, and only that part of an estate is taken which 
may most conveniently be severed. The council will sell or 
lease the holdings thus secured to landless applicants as they 
may elect, and must fix the price or rent so as to guard against 
loss on its own part. Within not less than a month at least 
one-fifth of the purchase money must be delivered, and the 
purchaser may have 50 years in which to pay for the remainder, 
at a low rate of interest, in half-yearly installments, unless he 
desires to pay all sooner. 

The council may postpone payments for not more than five 
years in the event of expenditures by purchasers which increase 
the value of the holdings. But this is not all. The county 
council may, if it sees fit, before sale or letting, adapt the land 
for small holdings by dividing, fencing, making roads, draining, 
providing water supply, or doing anything else it thinks may be 
more economically and efficiently done for the land as a whole, 
Furthermore, the council may, in its discretion, erect such build- 
ings or make such alterations in existing ones as are necessary 
in the event of financial inability of purchaser or tenant. For 
a period of 20 years, or so long as any part of the purchase 
money remains due, the following rules apply. Periodical pay- 
ments must be duly made. There shall be no subdividing, de- 
vising, assignment, letting, or subletting without the consent 
of the council. The holding must be cultivated by the purchaser 
or lessee and not used for any other purpose than agriculture. 
There shall be no more than one dwelling house on a single 
tract. The dwelling house must comply with standard require- 
ments for healthiness and freedom from overcrowding. No 
house om any holding shall be used for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. The English law goes still further. It provides garden 
homes for wageworkers in towns and cities. It authorizes coun- 
cils of boroughs, cities, or parishes, and in case of their default 
the county councils, to acquire by agreement or compulsion 
lands to be leased to resident laborers in tracts of 1 to 5 acres. 
The councils may improve and adapt these lands for such allot- 
ments by draining, fencing, dividing, acquiring approaches, 
making roads, erecting buildings, altering existing ones, and 
doing such other things as may be deemed advisable. ‘Tenure 
is indefinite, depending on the good faith and conduct of the 
lessee. In order to finance the acquisition of lands for small 
holdings and allotments a “small holdings account” is opened 
at the Bank of England comprising moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment for expense of administration, sums borrowed by the 
council under authority of law, advances from the public works 
loan commissioners, and funds secured by the council from 
rents and sales. Parliament has authorized the public works 
loan commissioners to advance to local councils three and one- 
half million dollars annually for the creation of small holdings 
and allotments, on the security of the taxing power, at 34 per 
cent, repayable in 50 to 80 years. So we observe that access to 
the land is preserved by the people of England for the people 
of England. I do not hesitate to say that this is the most 
priceless heritage they possess. It means that a man of honesty 
and industry may always have a home. It means that what- 
ever reverses niay beset him, a port and refuge are at hand. 
Best of all, he knows that his children and the children of his 
children will enjoy the same privilege and need never become 
homeless in the laud they will be taught to call their own. 

The interest of the English people in home building did not 
stop with the acts relating to small buildings and allotments. 
Under the improvement of land acts a landowner who wishes 
to erect cottages may obtain an order from the board creating 
a first charge on his property, and on this security he may 
obtain loans for building purposes from certain incorporated 
land-improvement companies. Under the settled-land act cer- 
tain moneys may be used for the erection of cottages for 
laborers. Under the small dwellings acquisition act loans may 
be made by local authorities to -householders or prospective 
householders in any amount not exceeding 80 per cent of the 
value of the dwelling in order to aid in its purchase. Under 
the act relating to the housing of the working classes unhealth- 
ful areas in cities have been purified, unhealthful dwellings 
in city and rural districts have been either demolished or made 
fit for habitation, and modern sanitary dwelling houses con- 
structed for the laboring classes. About $58,000,000 have been 
expended by the central and local authorities in long-time low- 
interest loans under this act. 
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THE GARDEN CITY. 

Out of the desire of the English people to provide better 
homes rose the garden-city movement. The garden city con- 
tains sections for trade, manufacture, residence, and agricul- 
ture, and each section must be restricted to the purpose for 
which it was originally designed. Every home must have a 
garden, and is rented or sold at astonishingly small figures. A 
wide belt of agricultural and park lands comprising two-thirds 
of the whole area surrounds the other sections. The number of 
houses to each acre is so limited that every dwelling has ample 
light and air, while public recreation grounds and open spaces 
are generally provided. The entire area is planned with a view 
to natural beauty, architectural excellence, popular convenience, 
sanitary environment, and is dedicated to the idea that a city 
should comprise rural as well as industrial and commercial dis- 
tricts. Thus the garden city abolishes the sharp line of 
division that has so long kept town and country apart, leading 
to mutual jealousy, estrangement, and suspicion, and seriously 
handicapping all progress. Already about 60 of these garden 
cities have been established since the first—Letchworth—was 
laid out in 1903. Towns and cities in existence when the move- 
ment began are planning extensions embodying the same prin- 
ciples, and notable among these are Liverpool and Birmingham. 
The garden suburb of Hampstead is famous the world over 
as one of the most beautiful examples of town planning and 
architectural perfection on the globe. The garden city is 
established and conducted by a stock company, usually limiting 
its returns to 5 per cent. The British Government advances 
funds to companies of this kind at a very low interest. 

2 SCOTLAND. 

Scotland authorizes loans by various governmental subdivi- 
sions to the people for the acquisition of land and the creation 
of homes. The rate of interest is 24 per cent and the maximum 
time of repayment 50 years. Loans are also authorized for 
the rebuilding of homes on land already acquired. As in 
England, housing legislation in Scotland has led to town plan- 
ning on an extensive scale, with a view to healthful and 
comfortable living conditions. Edinburgh, for instance, has 
expended $500,000 in buying its slum areas, and has replaced 
habitations of misery and filth with new and commodious 
quarters, to be sold on terms within the reach of all. Glasgow 
has expended $12,000,000 in the erection of modern dwellings 
for workmen, to be distributed on the most liberal conditions, 

IRELAND. 

Let us now turn to Ireland, where the struggle of the people 
for the soil furnishes some of the most tragic chapters of human 
history. For 700 years the soil of Ireland was gradually 
gathered into the hands of the few, while the masses sank into 
the depths of poverty and distress. Shortly before the middle 
of the last century conditions became intolerable. Thousands 
of men, women, and children died along the roadside, where 
they had been driven by the rent collectors, the gombeen men, 
and the eviction bailiffs. Many of the people rose in neighbor- 
hood revolutions, and there was considerable destruction of 
life and property. The situation touched the heart of Glad- 
stone, the British premier, who gave it careful and sympathetic 
study. The result was the passage, in 1881, of the Gladstone 
fair-rents act, which marked the beginning of a land policy 
for Ireland that has brought about just relations between land- 
lord and tenant and is rapidly restoring the people to the long- 
lost ownership of the soil. By that act a land court or commis- 
sion was created for Ireland, having power to go further than 
the mere contract between proprietor and renter, to examine the 
earning power of the soil, the living conditions surrounding the 
tenant, and all other matters relating to an equitable decision, 
not only for the parties immediately concerned but also from 
the standpoint of the common good. There resulted a fixed 
tenure for the tenant of 15 years, a salable interest to the 
extent of his improvements, the landlord having the first right to 
buy, if he should offer a proper price, and a fair rental. 

The land commission was authorized to make loans to tenants 
for the purpose of acquiring lands, and by agreement or com- 
pulsion to purchase lands for resale to the landless, Under 
careful regulations the entire amount of the purchase money 
may be advanced. Loans aré repayable by annual installments 
in 49 years. Subsequent legislation perfected the Gladstone Act 
of 1881 and the results have been magical. In 1876 over half 
of Ireland was owned by about 700 men, and there were half a 
million tenants. In 1915 450.000 Irish farmers owned their 


homes, and their holdings comprised two-thirds of all Ireland. 
By means of these land loan and purchase acts holdings valued 
at a billion dollars have been placed in the hands of small own- 
ers and the repayments, with the rarest of exceptions, are being 
promptly. made. In addition, hundreds of millions have been 
expended and loaned for the construction of cottages with gar- 


den plots attached for laborers, both in towns and the rural dis- 
tricts. These measures have produced the most remarkable 
transformation any people have ever experienced. The sunlight 
of hope again floods the stone of destiny on the hill of Tara. 
The melancholy notes of Tom Moore, voicing his own and his 
country’s grief for the glories of the past— 
So sleeps the = of former days; 
So oTa thrill is o'er; 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more— 
Might well be changed to pæans of exultation for the day of 
Celtic homes on Celtic sod. 
GERMANY. 


Let us next consider Germany. We find that the German Gov- 
ernment advances funds to various associations whose object 
is to aid the people in building homes. We find that over a 
hundred million dollars of the Government's old-age and in- 
surance-pension reserves have been invested in the construction 
of houses for workers. We find the German cities building 
homes for workers or taking shares in cooperative building as- 
sociations, and sometimes guaranteeing their mortgages. We 
find a number of cities acquiring tracts of land to be used for 
workmen’s homes or establishing funds for the acquisition of 
such tracts. Notable among these are Frankfort, which, in 
July, 1909, had $28,000,000 in land and land funds; Munich, 
$14,500,000 ; Cologne, nearly $6,000,000; Posen, $3,500,000; Frei- 
burg, $16,000,000 ; Dusseldorf, nearly $6,000,000. Berlin had at 
that time 46,000 acres of municipally owned land within and 
without the city limits; Breslau, 17,000; Strassburg, 12,000; 
Brandenburg, 16,000; Gorlitz, 18,000; Darmstadt, 5,000; Lieg- 
nitz, 5,000; Rostock, 45,000. Many German cities maintain 
municipal mortgage banks for the purpose of carrying first and 
second mortgages on workmen’s dwellings. In the farming dis- 
tricts Germany has buttressed the home owner with the mos 
efficient rural-credit system on earth. ` 

The leading land-credit institution is the landschaft, by 
which the land is made the basis of loans without the inter- 
vention of a bank. Other land-credit institutions are supporteđ 
or encouraged by the government, and altogether about 
$2,000,000,000 are advanced to German landowners on terms 
enabling them to improve, protect, and keep their homes. 
Personal rural, credit is afforded by 17,000 cooperative agricul- 
tural societies of the Raiffeisen type, and their annual turnover 
represents over a billion and a quarter of dollars. These 
cooperative credit establishments, making money available to 
German farmers at 3 and 4 per cent, are mainly responsible 
for the fact that in Germany $1 per cent of the farmers own 
and cultivate their farms. Whenever a large sale of land is 
about to be made the seller must give the refusal first to a 
cooperative society which will subdivide the property for resale 
to small proprietors. In town and city planning for the pur- 
pose of improying housing conditions Germany leads all other 
nations. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria provides governmental aid for the housing of work- 
ing people on an extensive scale. The houses must be con- 
structed in accordance with carefully framed plans in order 
that sanitation, permanence, and decent appearance may be 
assured. These homes are exempted from taxation for a long 
period. 

BELGIUM. 

In Belgium the national savings bank is authorized to lend 
money through certain local societies to any citizen for the 
construction of a home, for the purchase of one already built, 
for repayment of a mortgage on a home, or for reconstruction 
and improvement of a home already erected. The maximum 
loan is 90 per cent of the value of the home, including land, 
and the limit is $1,000. The rate of interest is from 3} to 4 
per cent, and the time of repaying is 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, 
as the borrower may prefer. By 1911 the national savings 
bank had loaned nearly $20,000,000 for the construction or 
acquirement of homes for workers. Certain tax exemptions 
are allowed. The principal cities of Belgium construct homes 
and sell them to workingmen on the most convenient terms, 
make direct loans for such construction or for purchase to 


individuals and societies. 
DENMARK. 


In Denmark Government loans are made to landless persons 
of good character for the purpose of acquiring small farms. 
The loan may equal 90 per cent of the purchase price and the 
value of the building may not exceed $2,000. By 1911 loans of 
this character had amounted to nearly $7,000,000. Loans are 
also granted to home owners and to workers for the purpose 
of acquiring machinery. By 1912 Denmark had loaned nearly 
$10,000,000 on homesteads. Loans are also authorized to cities 
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and other political divisions for the reconstruction of overbuilt 
and unsanitary sections and for the creation of workers’ dwell- 


ings. 
FRANCE. 


In France the Government advances money at 2 per cent to 
real estate credit companies which in turn lend it on long-time 
mortgages to persons desiring to acquire a home or a small field 
or garden. It also grants advances to cooperative societies that 
build low-cost dwellings or that make loans for such purposes. 
It encourages the building of homes for workers by giving cer- 
tain exemptions from taxation. It fosters a rural credit system 
by which funds are available for agricultural operations at the 
lowest rates, thereby perpetuating a prosperous and permanent 
farm population. 

HOLLAND, 

In Holland the Government makes loans to municipalities and 
through them to societies that build workmen’s homes. These 
loans to municipalities have a maximum length of 50 years and 
may be made with or without interest. 

HUNGARY. < 

In Hungary, where municipalities, communities, or local socie- 
ties sell land for workers’ homes in town or country, or guaran- 
tee building loans, or sell or rent homes, the minister of agri- 
culture may, first, make all necessary surveys, plans, and cọn- 
tracts at the cost of the State; second, make loans to agricul- 
tural laborers, repayable in 50 semiannual installments or 30 
yearly payments. Exemption from all taxation is granted for 
20 years and construction materials are carried at cost by the 
Government railways. Municipalities and communities are 
aided by the Government in making loans for laborers’ cottages 
and farmhouses. During the five years ending in 1912, 12.000 
farm homes were built in this way at a cost of over $4,000,000. 
The Hungarian Government has established agricultural settle- 
ments in Transylvania, one of its richest Provinces, where lands 
are sold to settlers on 50 years’ time at 2 to4per cent. Settlers 
must be of good character, of desirable age, and in possession of 
at least $400. Government instruction in agricultural coopera- 
tion and modern methods of farming is given. In Budapest the 
Government has provided for the construction of garden homes 
for rent to workmen at low figures. 

ITALY. 

The Italian Government gives extensive aid to the construc- 
tion of homes for toilers by the remission of certain taxes, pro- 
vision of easy credit for associations that build inexpensive but 
sanitary homes for workers, the assumption in certain cases 
of partial payment of interest on loans made to such associa- 
tions, and by the sale of lands from the public domain for homes 
below the market price. The cities of Italy are joining with the 
general government in making loans to, building associations. 
An effective rural-credit system brings funds to farmers for 
building homes and cultivating the soil at low interest rates. 

NORWAY. 

Norway has established a workman’s dwelling and homestead 
bank to make loans for the acquirement of small parcels of land 
and small homes. The capital of the bank is furnished hy the 
State and amounted to $2,700,000 in 1912. It has loaned over 
$7,000,000 for the construction of homes since its establishment 
in 1903. Norwegian cities have followed the example of the 
State and have created dwelling banks to lend funds to home- 
builders and persons ambitious to own small farms. 

RUSSIA, 5 ` 

The Russian Government granted credits for farm improve- 
ments of over $1,500,000 during 1913, the total amount of such 
loans since 1904 being nearly four and one-half millions. About 
two million agricultural holdings have been allotted in European 
Russia during the last five years, with a total area of about 46. 
000,000 acres, while allotments totalling nearly 49,000,000 acres 
have been made to farmers in Asiatic Russia. á 

SPAIN, > 

In Spain State and municipal aid is given in the erection of 
low-priced dwellings for the working masses and exemptions 
from taxation for a certain period are allowed. 

e SWEDEN. 

In Sweden liberal provisions are made by State and city gov- 
ernments for financial sid in acquiring small farms, farm dwel- 
lings, workmen’s homes, and for loans to small proprietors. In 
1907 the Riksdag, the national legislature, created a fund for the 
purchase of large estates and their subdivision into small farms, 

"BRAZIL, 

Brazil exempts materials used in the construction of work- 
men's homes from all tariff charges; exempts these homes from 
federal taxation for not less than 15 years, provided the munici- 
pality in which they are located agrees to do the same as to city 


taxes; grants unoccupied Government land for homes without 
charge; authorizes the loan of deposits in Government savings 
banks to building companies; and provides that Government 
aided homes shall be built according to Government plans and 
conditions, insuring health, comfort, and convenience, 


CHILE, 


Chile provides funds through a bond issue for the building 
of dwellings to be sold or rented to workingmen. It exempts 
these dwellings from certain national and municipal taxes, and 
where they can be arranged in groups provides parks and public 
schools for their particular benefit. 9 


CANADA. 


In Canada the western Provinces are exempting homes and 
other improvements from taxation and increased building ac- 
tivity is resulting. The cities of Victoria, Vancouver, Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, and Leithbridge adopted this policy as to miinicipal 
taxes, and a tremendous advance in the number and value of 
improvements has occurred. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Ontario have laws for the betterment of housing conditions 
among working people, 

CUBA, 

In Cuba the executive is authorized to construct 2.000 small 
cottages, to be assigned by lot to native-born and naturalized 
heads of families of good character, and without any other re- 
sources than their labor. The houses must be of brick and tile, 
at least 13 feet high, covering 56 square feet, and containing a 
living room, dining room, two bed rooms, kitchen, bath, and 
toilet. Each house must be built on a lot at least 65 by 193 
feet. The occupier must pay $2.65 within the first 10 days of 
each month, and this continues until the debt is discharged. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


I now come to the country that has accomplished probably 
more for the prosperity and happiness of its people than all 
others, a country located in a distant corner of the globe, 6,000 
miles southwest of San Francisco in the South Pacific. the coun- 
try of New Zealand! Well may we pause t6 note the physical 
configuration of the Dominion that has taken the lead in legis- 
lation for humanity. It is composed of three islands, each a 
little northeast of the other. They are generally long and nar- 
row, having a combined length of about 1,000 miles. The 
northernmost is a little larger than Ohio, the middle island 
about the size of Michigan or Georgia, while the southernmost 
island is very small, about three-fifths the size of Rhode Island. 
Mountain ranges traverse the two principal islands, marked at 
intervals by peaks that glisten with perpetual snow. Rivers, 
waterfalls, glaciers, gorges, lakes, volcanoes, geysers, bolling 
springs famous for healing qualities, and fertile plains combine 
to present one of the most varied and enchanting nature pictures 
the world contains. Is there not an unusual significance in the 
fact that the laws of this wonderful country are as beneficent 
as the natural environment among which they have been enacted 
is sublime? 

The people of New Zealand grasped the fact that the most 
vital source of civilization is the home; that the preservation of 
the home is the first duty of civilization; that a certain amount 
of land should always be available for homes. They realized 
that if the people are the Government, as, indeed, they ought to 
be, Government help is self-help. provided always that it pre- 
serves the principle of individual self-help. and does not degen- 
erate into mere charity. They saw more clearly than any other 
people have as yet seen how much the people may do collectively 
with more effectiveness than may private enterprise. They 
caught the spirit of Browning's memorable definition: 

A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the complete life of one, 

The land laws of New Zealand are intended to break up im- 
mense estates and absentee landlordism, to secure homes on the 
soil for those who cultivate it with their own hands. All im- 
provements, live stock, and personalty are exempted from taxa- 
tion. In fixing the value of the land for taxation mortgages are 
deducted. The mortgagee must pay a land tax on his mortgage 
as if it were land, and is prohibited from charging the tax to the 
mortgagor. When the value of the land does not exceed $2.500, 
after deducting improvements and mortgages, the owner is ex- 
empt from any land tax whatever. The result is that about 
six-sevenths of the farm-home owners of New Zealand pay no 
land tax at all. When the unimproved value reaches $25,000 a 


graduated tax begins, which is intended to make unprofitable 
the holding of large estates and the concentration of ownership 
in a few. The graduated tax is levied in addition te the ordi- 
nary level rute land tax, and in case the owner has been out of 
the country a year this graded tax is increased 20 per cent. 
| Corporations holding lands must pay a higher rate than indi- 


vember of 1914 by a popular vote of three to one. 
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viduals, Earnings derived from land are exempted from the 
graduated income tax, as are all incomes over $1.500. 

The Government of New Zealand is authorized to expend not 
more than $5,000,000 annually in the purchase of large estates 
by agreement or compulsion, for subdivision or lease to small 
settlers, a reasonable amount being left the original owner, 
should he so desire. The lease runs for 33 years at 4} per cent 
per annum with a perpetual right of renewal. In other words, 
occupancy and use are made the true muniments of title. Own- 
ership remains in the Government or the people, and the land 
is prevented from gravitating back into the hands of monop- 
olists and speculators. The people become their own tenants 
and their own landlords, so far as these purchased estates are 
concerned. A large element in New Zealand favors the ultl- 
mate nationalization of all the soil, in order to make it sacred 
to actunl use and keep it in the people's control. By 1912 the 
Government had acquired 223 estates at a purchase cost of 
nearly $30,000,000 and had expended thereon two and one- 
fourth millions for improvement. It is practically all leased 
to small home owners, who are promptly meeting all pay- 
ments. About 18,000,000 acres of the public crownlands have 
been sold or leased to actual settlers. Here the option of pur- 
chase of the title or lease with right of purchase or of lease 
with perpetual right of renewal is offered the buyer, the amount 
anyone may obtain being carefully limited. After placing set- 
tlers on the land the New Zealand Government makes thenr 
loans on easy terms to enable them properly to occupy and de- 
velop their holdings, including the erection of homes. The 
Government also erects homes with garden plots attached for 
lease to laborers in both the towns and rural districts. 

Let us now take up our own country, the United States. 
What is the situation? Although millions of acres have been 
given and sold to prospective owners by Federal and State 
Governments, the results speak their own condemnation. Of 
the 20,000,000 families in the United States nearly 11.000,000 
own no homes at all, while less than 6,000,000 own homes free 
from incumbrance. In 1870 more than 90 per cent of the people 
resided in the rural districts. To-day, more than 50 per cent 
are crowded in cities. The percentage of tenants in the farm- 
ing sections as well as im the cities is growing with an ap- 
palling rapidity. One of the results of present land policies 
and conditions is that of the arable area of the United States 
hardly one half is occupied, and hardly half of the half occupied 
is under actual cultivation. Is it surprising that we are con- 
fronted with a food problem? Even before the present war 
begun our surplus amount of food was rapidly decreasing. Un- 
less sompthing is done to make farm life inherently more at- 
tractive, this Republic, although it contains enormous reaches 
of remarkably productive soil, will face a food shortage of in- 
creasingly serious proportions, 

I directed attention to this situation in the Senate in April, 
1915, and proposed an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
giving Congress the power to inaugurate a constructive land 
policy. A constitutional amendment giving the Legislature of 
Massachusetts similar powers was adopted in that State in No- 
In the State 
of California a commission authorized by the legislature has 
made a careful study of the land question, in so far as it affected 
California, and has reported that Government supervision and 
aid are necessary to an effective solution. The State of Okla- 
homa has provided by law for aid to home builders, and in the 
State of Wyoming a plan of land settlement along progressive 
and constructive lines has been proposed. The Fourth National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits, which wes held at 
Chicago in December, 1916, at which delegates were present 
representing 120 farmers’ organizations composed altogether of 
about 3,000,000 farmers, passed a number of resolutions, among 
which was the following in reference to what is called the 
“Wyoming plan”: 

We indorse plans similar to those formulated under the report on 
land settlement in Wyoming, which provides for cooperation between 
the Federal and State authorities for the creation of settlements in 
which community as well as individual needs are cared for. This policy 
includes provision for town schools, roads, and the determination of 
the size of farme needed to furnish employment and pu a living income 
to the settler. The Wyoming plan also provides homes for laborers, 
which will give them economic independence through the ownership of 
sufficient land to enable the laborer's family to grow its own fruits and 
yegetables and keep a cow, pigs, and poultry. The object of this is to 
enable settiere to earn a living Income from the soil in less time and 
with smaller expenditure of money than is possible where each one 
works unaided and alone. Such expenditures, or loans, should be repaid 
by the settler with interest, under such conditions and in such time as 
will permit the money to be earned out of the soil. 

That conference also adopted a resolution for a Federal com- 
mission to study the land question, in the following language: 


This conference again urges its recommendation of 1915 for the a 
pointment of a Federal commission having authority to employ a body 


of expert assistants to carry on inquiry in all parts of the country, 
which will show— ~ 

First. Methods and results of mains bag ty private settlement; 

Second. The need for more favorable financial terms of purchase by 
tenants and would-be farmers of small capital; and 

Third. The feasibility and value of adopting in this country some of 
the policies of other countries which have done so much to improve 
agricultural and social conditions in these countries. 


The Federal farm-loan act will undoubtedly give material aid 
to many who seek farm homes and who are able to obtain half 
the value of the desired land from private sources, but it is ques- 
tionable whether a large proportion of the nearly 5,000,000 farm 
laborers and farm tenants will be in position to take advantage 
of the act for the purpose of acquiring homes, 

Mr. President, the entry of the United States into the world 
war has brought. about the keenest analysis of internal condi- 
tions, to the end that faults may be remedied and weaknesses 
repaired. The problem of home ownership lies at the base of all 
other problems relating to an efficient nation in both war and 
peace, The settlement of the land and home question will be, a 
long step toward a lasting solution of the food question. With 
the land occupied and cultivated by owners, with a system of 
credit adapted to farm processes, with ar adequate marketing 
system for farm products, the American Republic will never 
suffer for lack of food. 

Let the increasing millions of homeless Americans under- 
stand that Congress is seeking to solve this most vital of all 
questions, and it will do more to solidify and strengthen the 
Republic, to win the confidence of the masses, than all other 
measures Of preparedness combined. Accordingly, I have in- 
troduced a bill for an investigation by experts of land settle- 
ment and home ownership in the United States, and a report 
as to what steps, legislative or otherwise, may be practicable 
and desirable. I do not claim that measures which have proved 
successful in other countries are necessarily workable here. 
I urge, however, that the entire subject be thoroughly and 
carefully investigated. 


I submit a copy of the bill and ask that it be published in 
the Record as a part of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


Whereas the last census shows that of the 20,000,000 families in the 
United States less than 6,000,000 owned their homes free from incum- 
brance, while nearly 11,000,000 families, representing over half our 
population, owned no homes at all; and s 

Whereas Boh grange of the home owner in the United States is bein 

» accompani by eneral desertion of the rural districts, a rapid 
decline in the number of our citizens engaged in agriculture, and 
the concentration of the peeps in the cities, where more than half 
of the inhabitants of the Republic are already gathered; and 

Whereas such conditions are a steadily increasing menace to the 
existence, the happiness, and the efficiency of the Nation; and 

Whereas the highest form of preparedness for war or peace Hes in 
universal home ownership; and 

Whereas nearly all the other leading governments have adopted con- 
structive land-purchase and land-settlement policies in order to ald 
the people in acquiring and maintaining homes: Therefore 
Be it enacted, etc., That the suede as of Agriculture, the Secretary 

of the Interior, and the Secretary of bor are hereby constituted a 

commission to study the question of land settlement in the United 

States, to be known as the Federal land settlement and homestead 

commission. 

Sec. 2. That the said commission shall complete its labors and make 
final report to Congress within one year from date hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the commission shall employ such expert and clerical 
assistance as it may deem necessary, utilizing present employees of 
the departments of the Government as far as practicable, the total 
amount expended by them for such assistance and for such incidental 
expenditures as it may consider essential not to exceed $50,000, which 
amount is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission and its. appointees, 
when traveling on the business of the commission, shall be paid from 
the funds herein a actual living and transportation expense, 
to be certified to the Secretary of the Treasury on vouchers authorized 
and signed by the members of the commissiom 

Sec. 5. That the commission shall carry on an inquiry covering all 
parts of the country as to— : 

First. Methods and results of unregulated private settlement. 

Second. Need for more favorable financial terms of purchase by ten- 
ants and others desiring to become home owners. 

Third. Feasibility and value of adopting in this country some of the 
land-settlement and home-loan policies of other countries. 

Fourth. Feasibility and value of cooperation between State and Fed- 
eral authorities in aiding the people to acquire homes, and for the 
creation of settlements in which community as well as individual needs 
are cared for, : 

Fifth. Methods of not only aiding an individual to acquire a home, 
but also to establish himself permanently on the soil. 

Sixth. Methods of regulating land speculation, absentee landlordism, 
of preventing concentration of land ownership in the few and kindred 
evils. $ 


Seventh. Such other methods as the commission may find advisable 


to arrest the alarming growth of tenantry in the United States, the 
spread of landlordism. and the disappearance of the home-owning Ameri- 
can, all of which threatens to reduce the American people to the condi- 
tion of a people without lands and without homes. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I now reintroduce by permission of the 
Senate, the joint resolution for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion giving Congress power to inaugurate a land policy. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 76) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States giving Congress the 
power to purchase, hold, improve, subdivide, and sell land and 
to make loans for the purpose of promoting farm-home owner- 
ship, was read the first time by its title, and the second time at 
length, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Statcs of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of the House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment of the Constitu- 
tion be, and hereby is roposed to the States, to become valid as a part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States. as provided by the Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power to purchase land anywhere in the 
United States, hold, improve, subdivide, and sell the same, and also to 
make loans for the purpose of encouraging and promoting farm owner- 
ship in the United States: Provided, however, That the amendment shall 


not be deemed to authorize the sale of such land at less than the cost 
thereof.” 5 


RECESS. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to} and (at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
June 13, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, June 12, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Incline Thine ear, O God our Heavenly Father, and hear our 
prayer. Give to us great thoughts, noble aspirations, and high 
ideals; that we may do things and add somewhat to the achieve- 
ments of the faithful souls who have lived and wrought for the bet- 
terment of mankind and thus satisfy the yearnings of our own 
hearts and receive the approbation of the Living God and pass 
serenely on at the appointed time into the realms of the Great 
Beyond. In His name, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record a copy of a letter written by 
Senator SHERMAN to the editor of the Chicago Tribune on what 
this Congress has done and what the press and others try to do 
to Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

S. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to invest Indian funds in Government bonds. 


MAKING IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE ARMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 100, to make 
immediately available the appropriations provided for under an 
act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purpses, approved 
May 12, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to this matter being disposed of during the 
day, but before the day is passed the House will be called upon 
to yote upon the large deficiency bill, and until that is disposed 
of I shall object. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection a 
moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important matter. 
I should be sorry to hear an objection made. This money is 
really necessary at the present time. The War Department has 
obligated itself for many millions of dollars, and millions of 
dollars are now owing to various merchants throughout the 
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country who have supplied the Government with material that 
the Government needed in this emergency. There is no money 
with which to pay it. These men are being carried by the banks 
of the country and have to pay interest on the money that they 
are borrowing from the banks in order to supply the Govern- 
ment. It is not fair to the merchants, and I sincerely hope that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will let this matter be disposed 
of, without objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, my friend from California is 
probably not aware that this matter has been up for the two 
preceding days, and I have stated that I will not object to its 
being disposed of during the day. We will vote on the urgent 
deficiency bill this afternoon that carries the very appropriation 
the gentleman now speaks of, and I shall object until that matter 


ris disposed of during the day. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 3673, amending the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I want to reserve a point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, on the conference report. ( 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 3673. To amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known 
as the Federat reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, 
August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916. 

Me: McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi was making 
a point or order. Has the gentleman from Virginia any request 
to make? 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
point or order is reserved? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Is there objection to the request that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 73). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913. known 
as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 
4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed by the Senate 
insert the following: 

“That section 3 of the act known as the Federal reserve act 
be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

„„ Spe. 3. The Federal Reserve Board may permit or require 
any Federal reserve bank to establish branch banks within the 
Federal reserve district in which it is located or within the dis- 
trict of any Federal reserve bank which may have been sus- 
pended. Such branches, subject to such rules and regulations 
as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, shall be operated 
under the supervision of a board of directors to consist of not 
more than seven nor less than three directors, of whom a ma- 
jority of one shall be appointed by the Federal resérve bank of 
the district, and the remaining directors by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Directors of branch banks shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Federal Reserve Board.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section 4 in the paragraph relating to the ap- 
pointment of class C directors and prescribing their duties be 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“* Class C directors shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. They shall have been for at least two years residents 
of the district for which they are appointed, one of whom shall 
be designated by said board as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal reserve bank and as “ Federal reserve 
agent.” He shall be a person of tested banking experience, 
and in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal reserve bank he shall be required to 
maintain, under regulations to be established by the Federal 
Reserve Board, a local office of said board on the premises of 
the Federal reserve bank. He shall make regular reports to 
the Federal Reserve Board and shall act as its official repre- 
sentative for the performance of the functions conferred upon 
it by this act. He shall receive an annual compensation to 
be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board and paid monthly by 
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the Federal reserve bank to which he is designated. One of 
the directors of class C shall be appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as deputy chairman to exercise the powers of the 
chairman of the board when necessary. In case of the absence 
of the chairman and deputy chairman, the third class C director 
shall preside at meetings of the board. 

“*Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. 
Such assistants, who shall be persons of tested banking ex- 
perience. shall assist the Federal reserve agent in the perform- 
anee of his duties and shall also have power to act in his name 
and stead during his absence or disability. The Federal Reserve 
Board shall require such bonds of the assistant Federal reserve 
agents as it may deem necessary for the protection of the United 
States. Assistants to the Federal reserve agent shall receive an 
annual compensation, to be fixed and paid in the same manner 
as that of the Federal reserve agent.’ 

`“ Sec. 3. That section 9 be amended and reenacted so as to 
read as follows: 

“t Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, 
or organized under the general laws of any State or of the 
United States, desiring to become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, may make application to the Federal Reserve 
Board, under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe, for 
the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve bank 
organized within the district in which the applying bank is 
located. Such application shall be for the same amount of stock 
that the applying bank would be required to subscribe to as a 
national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank 
to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 

In acting upon such applications the Federal Reserve Board 
shall consider the financial condition of the applying bank, the 
general character of its management, and whether ur not the 
corporate powers exercised are consistent with the purposes of 
this act. 

„Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the ap- 
plying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank 
of the district its stock subscription shall be payable on call of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and stock issued to it shall be held 
subject to the provisions of this act. 

“(All banks admitted to membership under authority of this 
section shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital 
requirements of this act and to conform to those provisions of 
law imposed on national banks which prohibit such banks from 
lending on or purchasing their own stock, which relate to the 
withdrawal or impairment of their capital stock. and which 
relate to the payment of unearned dividends. Such banks and 
the officers, agents, and employees thereof shall also be subject 
to the provisions of and to the penalties prescribed by section 
5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required to make 
reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member. Not less 
than three of such reports shall be made annually on call of the 
Federal reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federnl Reserve 
Board. Failure to make such reports within 10 days after the 
date they are called for shall subject the offending bank to a 
penalty of $100 a day for each day that it fails to transmit such 
report; such penalty to be collected by the Federal reserve bank 
by suit or otherwise. 

“* As a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be 
subject to examinations made by direction of the Federal Re- 
serye Board or of the Federal reserve bank by examiners se- 
lected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall 
approve the examinations made by the State authorities, such 
examinations and the reports thereof may be accepted in lieu 
of examinations made by examiners selected or approyed by the 
Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, That when it deems 
it necessary the board may order special examinations by ex- 
aminers of its own selection and shall in all cases approve the 
form of the report. The expenses of all examinations, other 
than those made by State authorities, shall be assessed against 
and paid by the banks examined. 

I at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board 
that a member bank has failed to comply with the provisions 
of this section or the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 
made pursuant thereto, it shall be within the power of the board 
after hearing to require such bank to surrender its stock in the 
Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privileges of 
membership. The Federal Reserve Board may restore member- 
ship upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed 
by this section. 

Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from 
membership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six 


months’ written notice shall have been filed with the Federal 
Reserve Board, upon the surrender and cancellation of all of its 
holdings of capital stock in the Federal reserve bank: Provided, 
however, That no Federal reserve bank shall, except under ex- 
press authority of the Federal Reserve Board, cancel within 
the same calendar year more than 25 per cent of its capital 
stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during 
that year. All such applications shall be dealt with in the order 
in which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member 
bank shall surrender its stock holdings in a Federal reserve 
bank, or shall be ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, 
under authority of law, all of its rights and privileges as a 
member bank shall thereupon cease and determine, and after 
due provision has been made for any indebtedness due or to 
become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled to 
a refund of its cash paid subscription with interest at the rate 
of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, if 
earned, the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value 
of the stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repay- 
ment of deposits and of any other balance due from the Federal 
reserve bank. 

“*No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a 
Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired 
capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking asso- 
ciation in the place where it is situated under the provisions 
of the national-bank act. 

“*Banks becoming members of the Federal Reserve System 
under authority of this section shall be subject to the provisions 
of this section and to those of this act which relate specifically to 
member banks, but shall not be subject to examination under the 
provisions of the first two paragraphs of section 5240 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended by section 21 of this act. Subject 
to the provisions of this act and to the regulations of the board 
made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the 
Federal Reserve System shall retain its full charter and statu- 
tory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue 
to exercise all corporate powers granted it by the State in which 
it was created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member 
banks: Provided, howerer, That no Federal reserve bank shall 
be permitted to discount for any State bank or trust company 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one borrower who is 
liable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust company 
in an amount greater than 10 per cent of the capital and sur- 
plus of such State bank or trust company, but the discount of 
bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value and the 
discount of commercial or business paper actually owned by the 
person negotiating the same shall not be considered as borrowed 
money within the meaning of this section. The Federal reserve 
bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange for such State bank or trust company, shall require 
a certificate or guaranty to the effect that the borrower is not 
liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by this 
section, and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of 
this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are 
under discount with the Federal reserye bank. 

It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any 
bank admitted to membership under authority of this section to 
certify any check drawn upon such bank unless the person or 
company drawing the check has on deposit therewith at the time 
such check is certified an amount of money equal to the amount 
specified in such check. Any check so certified by duly author- 
ized officers shall be a good and valid obligation against such 
bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or agent in violation 
of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture of its mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board.’ 

“Sec. 4. That the first paragraph of section 13 be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

““*Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its mem- 
ber banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or 
checks, and drafts, payable upon presentation, and also, for 
collection, maturing notes and bills; or, solely for purposes of 
exchange or of collection, may receive from other Federal re- 
serve banks deposits of current funds in lawful money, national- 
bank notes; or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, and 
checks and drafts, payable upon presentation within its district, 
and maturing notes and bills payable within its district; or, 
solely for the purposes of exchange or of collection, may receive 
from any nonmember bank or trust company deposits of cur- 
rent funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserye 
notes, checks and drafts payable upon presentation, or maturing 
notes and bills: Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust com- 
pany maintains with the Federal reserve bank of its district a 
balance sufficient to offset the items in transit held for its ac 
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count by the Federal reserve bank: Provided further, That noth- 
ing in this or any other section of this act shall be construed as 
prohibiting a member or nonmember bank from making reason- 
able charges, to be determined and regulated by the Federal 
Reserve Board, but in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or 
fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts pre- 
sented at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and 
drafts and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise; but no 
such charges shall be made against the Federal reserve banks.’ 

“Sec. 5. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

„Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than six months sight to run, 
exclusive of days of grace, which grow out of transactions in- 
volving the importation or ‘exportation of goods; or which 
grow out of transactions involving the domestic shipment of 
goods provided shipping documents conveying or securing title 
are attached at the time of acceptance; or which are secured 
at the time of acceptance by a warehoyse receipt or other such 
document conveying or securing title covering readily market- 
able staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a for- 
eign or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, 
or corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate 
to more than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus, unless the bank is secured either by attached 
documents or by some other actual security growing out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance; and no bank shall accept 
such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus: Provided, however, That the Federal Reserve 
Board, under such general regulations as it may prescribe, 
which shall apply to all banks alike regardless of the amount 
of capital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank 
to accept such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in 
the aggregate 100 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus: Provided further, That the aggregate of ac- 
ceptances growing out of domestic transactions shall in no event 
exceed 50 per cent of such capital stock and surplus.’ 

“Sec. 6. That section 14, subsection (e), be amended and re- 
enacted so as to read as follows: 

„(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the consent or upon the order 
and direction of the Federal Reserve Board and under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by said board, to open and maintain ac- 
count in foreign countries; appoint correspondents, and estab- 
lish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may be deemed 
best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills 
of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without its indorse- 
ment, through such correspondents or agencies, bills of ex- 
change (or acceptances) arising out of actual commercial trans- 
actions which have not more than 90 days to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, and which bear the signature of two or more 
responsible parties, and, with the consent of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to open and maintain banking accounts for such 
foreign correspondents or agencies. Whenever any such ac- 
count has been opened or agency or correspondent has been ap- 
pointed by a Federal reserve bank, with the consent of or under 
the order and direction of the Federal Reserve Board, any 
other Federal reserve bank may, with the consent and approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board, be permitted to carry on or con- 
duct, through the Federal reserve bank opening such account 
or appointing such agency or correspondent, any transaction 
authorized by this section under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the board.’ 

“Sec. 7. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be 
further amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“(Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the 
local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal 
reserve notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. 
Such application shall be accompanied with a tender to the 
local Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the 
sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued 
pursuant to such application. . The collateral security thus 
offered shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances 
acquired under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills 
of exchange indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve 
district and purchased under the provisions of section 14 of 
this act, or bankers’ acceptances purchased under the provisions 
of said section 14, or gold or gold certificates; but in no event 
shall such collateral security, whether gold, gold certificates, 
or eligible paper, be less than the amount of Federal reserve 
notes applied for. The Federal reserve agent shall each day 


notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals 
of Federal reserye notes to and by the Federal reserve bank 
to which he is aceredited. -The said Federal Reserve Board 


may at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for addi- 
tional security to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it. 

“t Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold 
or lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its de- 
posits and reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against 
its Federal reserve notes in actual circulation: Provided, how- 
ever, That when the Federal reserve agent holds gold or gold cer- 
tificates as collateral for Federal reserve notes issued to that bank 
such gold or gold certificates shall be counted as part of the 
gold reserve which such bank is required to maintain against 
its Federal reserve notes in actual circulation: Notes so paid 
out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter and serial 
number which shall be assigned by the Federal Reserye Board 
to each Federal reserve bank. - Whenever Federal reserve notes 
issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by 
another Federal reserve bank, they shall be promptly. returned 
for credit or redemption to the Federal reserve bank through 
which they were originally issued or, upon direction of such 
Federal reserve bank, they shall be forwarded direct to the 
Treasurer of the United States to be retired. No Federal reserve 
bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penalty 
of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so paid 
out. Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the 
United States shall be paid out of the redemption fund and 
returned to the Federal reserve banks through which they were 
originally issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, 
upon demand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such 
redemption fund in lawful money or, if such Federal reserve 
notes have been redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or gold cer- 
tificates, then such funds shall be reimbursed to the extent . 
deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Treasury in gold or 
gold certificates, and such Federal reserve bank shall, so long 
as any of its Federal reserve notes remain outstanding, main- 
tain with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptions to be made 
by the Treasurer. Federal reserve notes received by the 
Treasurer otherwise than for redemption may be exchanged 
for gold out of the redemption fund hereinafter provided and 
returned to the reserve bank through which they were origi- 
nally issued, or they may be returned to such bank for the 
credit of the United States. Federal reserve notes unfit for 
circulation shall be returned by the Federal reserve agents to 
the Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation and destruc- 
tion. ° 

The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal re- 
serve bank to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the redemption of the Federal reserve notes 
issued to such bank, but in no event less than 5 per cent of the 
total amount of notes issued less the amount of gold or gold cer- 
tificates held by the Federal reserve agent as collatera? security ; 
but such deposit of gold shall be counted and included as part 
of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. The board 
shail have the right, acting through the Federal reserve agent, 
to grant, in whole or in part, or to reject entirely the applica- 
tion of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; 
but to the extent that such application may be granted the 
Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal reserve 
agent, supply Federal reserve notes to the banks so applying, 
and such bank shall be charged with the amount of notes is- 
sued to it and shall pay such rate of interest as may be estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board on only that amount of 
such notes which equals the total amount of its outstanding 
Federal reserve notes less the amount of gold or gold certifi- 
cates held by the Federal reserve agent as collateral security. 
Federal reserve notes issued to any such bank shall, upon de- 
livery, together with such notes of such Federal reserve bank 
as may be issued under section 18 of this act upon security of 
United States 2 per cent Government bonds, become a first and 
paramount lien on all the assets of such bank. 

„Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its lia- 
bility for outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing with 
the Federal reserve agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold 
certificates, or lawful money of the United States. Federal re- 
serve notes so deposited shall not be reissued, except upon com- 
pliance with the conditions of an original issue. 

„The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold cer- 
tificates, or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for 
the outstanding Federal reserve notes when offered by the re- 
serve bank of which he is a director. Upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the Federal Reserve Board shall 
require the Federal reserve agent to transmit to the Treasurer 
of the United States so much of the gold held by him as col- 
lateral security for Federal reserve notes as may be required 
for the exclusive purpose of the redemption of such Federal 
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reserve notes, but such gold when deposited with the Treasurer 
shall be counted and .considered as if collateral security on de- 
posit with the Federal reserve agent. 

„Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw 
collateral deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the 
protection of its Federal reserve notes issued to it and shall at 
the same time substitute therefor other collateral of .equal 
amount with the approval of the Federal reserve agent under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Any Federal reserve bank may retire any of its Federal reserve 
notes by depositing them with the Federal reserve agent or with 
the Treasurer of the United ‘States, and such Federal reserve 
bank shall thereupon ‘be entitled to receive back the collateral 
deposited with the Federal reserve agent for the security of 
such notes. Federal reserve banks shall not be required to 
maintain the reservé or the redemption fund heretofore pro- 
vided for against Federal reserve notes which have been re- 
tired. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall not be reissued 
except upon compliance with the conditions of an original 
issue.’ 

“All Federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificates, and 
lawful ‘money issued to or deposited with any Federal reserve 
ngent under the provisions of the Federal reserve act shall 
hereafter be held for such agent, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, in the joint 
custody of himself and the Federal reserve bank to which he is 
accredited. Such agent and such Federal reserve bank shall be 
jointly liable for the safe-keeping of such Federal reserve notes, 
gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herein con- 
tained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Federal reserve 
agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the Federal 
Reserve Board, to be held by such board subject to his order, 
or with the Treasurer of the United States for the purposes au- 
thorized .by law. 

“Sec. 8. That section 16 be further amended by adding at the 
end of the section the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to receive deposits of gold coin or of gold certi- 
ficates with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States when tendered by any Federal reserve bank or 
Federal reserve agent for credit to its or his account with the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Secretary shall prescribe by regu- 
Intion the form of receipt to be issued by the Treasurer or 
Assistant Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank or Federal re- 
serve agent making the deposit, and a duplicate of such receipt 
shall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the Treas- 
urer at Washington upon proper advices from any assistant 
treasurer that such deposit has been made. Deposits so made 
shall be held subject to the orders of the Federal Reserve Board 
nnd shall be payable in gold coin or gold certificates on the or- 
der af the Federal Reserve Board to any Federal reserve bank 
or ‘Federal reserve agent at the Treasury or at the Subtreasury 
of the United States nearest the place of business of such Fed- 
eral reserve bank or such Federal reserve agent: Provided, how- 
ever, That any expense incurred in shipping gold to or from the 
Treasury or Subtreasuries in order to make such payments, or 
us à result of making such payments, shall be paid by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and assessed against the Federal reserve 
banks. The oriler used by the Federal Reserve Board in mak- 
ing such payments shall be signed by the governor or vice gov- 
ernor, or such other officers or members as the board may by 
regulation prescribe. The form of such order shall be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these 
provisions. inelnding the cost of the certificates or receipts is- 
suet] for deposits received, and all expenses incident to the han- 
dling of such deposits shall be paid by the Federal Reserve 
Board and included in its assessments against the several Fed- 
ern reserve banks. 

Gold deposits standing to the credit of any Federal re- 
serve bank with the Fefleral Reserve Board shall, at the option 
of said bark, be counted as part of the lawful reserve which it 
is required to maintain against outstanding Federal reserve 
notes, or as a part of the reserve it is required to maintain 
ugainst deposits. 5 

“* Nothing in this section shall be construed as amending sec- 
tion 6 of the act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the acts of 
March 4, 1907, March 2, 1911, and June 12, 1916, nor shall the 
provisions of this section be construed to apply to the deposits 
mnde or to the receipts or certificates issued under those acts.’ 

“Sec. 9. That section 17 be amended and reenacted so as to 
rend as follows: 

Sr. 17. So much of the provisions of section 5159 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act 
of June 20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and 


of any other provisions of existing statutes as require that 
before any national banking association shall be authorized to 
commence banking business it shall transfer and deliver to the 
Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of United States 
registered bonds, and so much of those provisions or of any 
other provisions of existing statutes as require any national 
banking association now or hereafter organized to maintain a 
minimum deposit of such bonds with the treasurer is hereby 
repealed.’ f 

“Sec. 10. That section 19 be further amended and reenacted 
so as to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act 
shall comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time 
deposits shall comprise all deposits payable after 30 days, all 
savings accounts and certificates of deposit which are sybject 
to not less than 30 days’ notice before payment, and all postal 
savings deposits. 

“< Every bank, banking association, or trust company which 
is or which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank 
shall establish and maiatain reserve balances with its Federal 
reserve bank as follows: 

„(a) If not a reserve or central reserve city, as now or 
hereafter defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal 
reserve bank of its district an actual net balance equal to not 
less than 7 per cent of the aggregate amount of its demand de- 
posits and 8 per cent.of its time deposits. 

„b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to not less than 10 per cent 
of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent 
of its time deposits. 

„e) If a central reserve city, as now or hereafter de- 
fined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank 
of its district an actual net balance equal to not less than 13 
per cent of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 
8 per cent of its time deposits. 

“*No member bank shall keep on deposit with any States 
bank or trust company which is not a member bank a sum in 
excess of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. 
No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a non- 
member bank in applying for or receiving discounts from a 
Federal reserve bank under the provisions of this act, except 
by permission of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The required balance carried by a member bank with a 
Federal reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to 
such penalties as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, be checked against and withdrawn by such member bank 
for the purpose of meeting existing liabilities: Provided, how- 
ever, That no bank shall at any time make new loans or shall 
pay any dividends unless and until the total balance required 
by law is fully restored. 

„In estimating ‘the ‘balances required ‘by this act, the net 
difference of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the deposits against which re- 
quired balances with Federal reserve banks shall be determined. 

National banks, or banks organized under local laws, 
located in Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or 
any part of the United States outside the continental United 
States may remain nonmember banks, and shall in that event 
maintain reserves and comply with all the conditions now pro- 
vided by law regulating them; or said banks may, with the 
consent of the Reserve Board, become member banks of any 
one of the reserve districts, and shall in that event take stock, 
maintain reserves, and be subject to all the other provisions 
of this act.’ 

“Sec. 11. That that part of section 22 which reads as fol- 
lows: Other than the usual salary or director's fees paid to 
any officer, director, or employee of a member bank and other 
than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, direc- 
tor, or employee for service rendered to such bank, no oflicer, 
director, employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a 
beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, com- 
mission, gift, or other consideration for or in connection with 
any transaction or business of the bank,’ be amended and re- 
enacted so as to read as follows: 

Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any 
officer, director, employee, or attorney of a member bank, and 
other than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, 
director, employee, or attorney for services rendered to such 
bank, no oflicer, director, employee, or attorney of a member 
bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, 
any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for.or in con- 
nection with any transaction or business of the bank: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prohibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from re- 
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ceiving the same rate of interest paid to other depositors for 
similar deposits made with such bank: And provided further, 
That notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt 
executed or indorsed by directors or attorneys of a member 
bank may be discounted with such member bank on the same 
terms and conditions as other notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
or evidences of debt upon the affirmative vote or written assent 
of at least a majority of the members of the board of directors 
of such member bank.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


Carter GLASS, 
MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 
EpMUND PLATT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Rost. L. OWEN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
S Gro. P. MCLEAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


Section 1 of the bil) as reported by the conferees is identical 
with section 7 of the bill as passed by the House. 
< Section 2 is substantially the same as section 1 of the House 

II. 

Section 3 of the bill is substantially the same as section 9 of 
the House bill. 

Section 4 of the bill as reported by the conferees is identical 
with section 2 of the House bill down to the proviso. The pro- 
viso is amended to conform, in substance, to the Senate bill, in- 
cluding the so-called Hardwick amendment permitting collection 
charges for exchange, so as to read as follows: 

“ Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust company maintains 
with the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance sufficient 
to offset the items in transit held for its account by the Federal 
reserye bank: Provided further, That nothing in this or any 
other section of this act shall be construed as prohibiting a 
member or nonmember bank from making reasonable charges, 
to be determined and regulated by the Federal Reserve Board, 
but in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or fraction thereof, 
based on the total of checks and drafts presented at any one 
time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and remis- 
sion therefor by exchange or otherwise; but no such charges 
shall be made against the Federal reserve banks.” 

Section 5 is identical with section 3 of the House bill. 

Section 6 is identical with section 8 of the House bill. 

Section 7 was contained in the Senate bill as section 5 but 
was not in the House bill. This section is intended to permit 
the Federal reserve banks to exchange Federal reserve notes for 
gold and gold certificates and in this way drift into the banks 
the idle floating gold which in the hands of the Federal banks 
would have great potential value. 

Section 8 is identical with section 6 of the Senate bill, but 
was not contained in the bill as it passed the House. This 
amendment is merely for the convenience of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in handling the daily exchanges between the 12 
reserve banks which now must be done by physical transfer of 
the gold certificates from one bank to another. It is proposed 
to put these certificates in a common vault and arrange the dis- 
tribution by bookkeeping instead of by transfer. 

Section 9 corresponds to and is identical with section 4 of 
the House bill. 

Section 10 corresponds to and is identical with section 5 of 
the House bill. 

4 —— 11 is substantially the same as section 6 of the House 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of no quorum, and evidently there is no quorum 
present, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move a eall of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
notify absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Britten Carew Coady 

Bell Bruckner Carter, Okla. Cooper, Ohio 
Bland u Clark, Fla. Cop tel : 
Borland Capstick Clark, Pa. Costello 


Cox Gallivan McCuiloch Scully 
Crago Graham, McKenzie Sous 
Crosser Gray, N. J. McKinle hallenberger 
Currie Griest McLaughlin, Mich Sherley 
Dale, N. . legel 
Davis Hamill Mai er . 
Decker Hamilton, N. Y. Mann Sloan 
Denton Haskell 2 III. Smith. C. B. 
Dewalt ves May: Smith, T. F. 
Dic Heaton Miller, Wash. Snyder 
Dill il Morin Steele 
Dixon Hollingsworth pe Sterling, III. 
Dooling Nelso Stevenson 
Drukker Hulbert Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
Dunn Hull, lowa Nolan Swift 
Dupré . Husted Norton — . — 
Dyer Ireland Olney Talbott 
Eagan Jones, Va. O'’Shaunessy Taylor, Colo, 
Eagle earns Paige Templeton 
Ellsworth Kennedy, Iowa Peters Tilson 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. 1 Powers Voigt 
Fairchild, B.L. Kettner Quin Ward 
Fairchild; G. W. Key, Ohio Rainey Watson, Pa. 
Fields iess, Ramsey Webb 
Flynn Kreider Riordan Wheeler 
Focht LaGuardia Rowland Williams 
gorane Littlepage Rucker Winslow 
cAn Sadath Zihiman 
Fuller, Mass. McCormick Scott, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-nine Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by stimulating agri- 
culture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts, disagree to all of the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 4188, disagree to all of the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT., Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman if this bill is not so directly 
related to the food-control bill, which I understand the gen- 
tleman is going to bring up next, that final action ought not 
to be taken by the conferees on this until we have some idea 
of what the action of the House will be on the other bill? 

Mr. LEVER. I think not. While the bills are related, they 
are not at all antagonistic to each other. 

Mr. GILLETT. I thought the Senate added some provisions 
to this bill which would probably be covered by the bill which 
the gentleman is going to bring up next. 

Mr. LEVER. The Senate has inserted one or two pro- 
visions which we are undertaking to cover in the other bill, but 
I have an idea that we will not have very much difficulty in 
conference upon those propositions. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman expect to bring up the 
eonference report upon that if the other bill is taken up? 

Mr. LEVER. I shall try to do so. I hope to go immediately 
into conference if I may have unanimous consent. 

Mr. GILLETT. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it seems to me that the matters treated of in this bill and in 
the bill which is soon to be considered by the House are so 
closely related that it is doubtful if the bill which the gentle- 
man now asks to have go to conference should go to con- 
ference until the other bill has been considered. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me reply to that suggestion by saying 
that there are many provisions in this bill providing for county 
agent work und various and sundry other lines of work which 
the department now is doing, and these appropriations only 
increase that work, and I feel we ought to expedite this con- 
ference in order that those lines of work may be carried on. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman quite certain that the 
work would be expedited in a satisfactory way, and that we 
would get the desired legislation? 

Mr. LEVER. I think so. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have had very serious doubt in regard to 
that matter, but I would be inclined to take the view of the 
ehairman of the committee and the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. AnpEeRson] who is a member of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield to me? I would 


like to make this suggestion to the gentleman from Wyoming: 
As the gentleman knows the bill carries a provision for the sur- 
vey of food supplies. That survey is absolutely basic in the 
operation and enforcement of the bill on which the committee 
has made a report. 


It is very essential that the survey should 
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be done at once so that the food administrator, if one is pro- 
vided, may have the facts upon which to begin the operation 
and enforcement of sections of the bill and for that reason it 
is imperative, I think, that this bill should go-to conference 
and pass in order that the work of the survey may be begun 
immediately. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it the belief of the gentleman and the 
committee, who are so well informed as to the legislative situ- 
ation, that if this bill went to conference that an agreement 
should be procured. prior to the passage of the other bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is my belief, I will say to the gentleman 
from Wyoming, that we can get an agreement certainly within 
two or three days. S = 

Mr. MONDELL. Iam in the main iņ agreement with the view 


on these matters of the chairman of the committee and I am 


willing to acceed largely to his judgment in the matter if they 
feel very confident that the sending of this bill to conference 
will not only expedite the enactment of this legislation in proper 
form but will aid in furthering of the purposes of the legisia- 
tion which is proposed to follow it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it will do both of those things, 
and I hope the gentleman will let the bill go to conference. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, in deference to the judgment 
of the two gentlemen, the gentleman from Minnesota and the 
gentleman from South Carolina, I shall not object. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I can not find the Senate 
amendments. I am informed they have not been printed, and 
in view of the fact that it is alleged that the present stock of 
corn and wheat, and so forth, is substantially exhausted and 
will be fully before the incoming crop comes, it seems to me 
now, as it did when the bill was being considered, that this 
census, so called, is a useless work, and for the present, until 
T can see the Senate amendments in print. I am not willing to 
give unanimous consent that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. BRAND was granted leave of ab- 
sence for one week, on account of the illness of his daughter. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have raised 
the point of order on the conference report filed by the mana- 
gers on the part of the House on the banking and currency bill 
because they have exceeded their authority. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, on May 10 the 
bill came back from the Senate and the House instructed the 
managers on the part of the House to agree in substance to 
what was known as the Hardwick amendment which had been 
previously adopted by the Senate. I want to read the instruc- 


tions given to the managers and which were passed by the 


House by a vote of about 246 to 117. 

Motion by Mr. MCFADDEN : 

“T move that the managers on the part of the House be instructed 
to agree in conference to the substance of the following provision in the 
Senate amendment, being the last five lines on page 8 and the first five 
lines on page 9. which read as follows: 

* Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust company maintains 
with the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance sufficient to 
offset the items in transit held for its account by the Federal reserve 
bank: Provided further, That nothing in this or any other section of 
this act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember 
bank from making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts 
presented at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and 
drafts and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise.’ ” 

The Speaker will see from the reading of that amendment 
that member banks might make certain exchange charges, for 
collecting and remitting drafts and checks, in no case to exceed, 
however, one-tenth of 1 per cent per $100, and the reasonable- 
ness of the charge up to one-tenth of 1 per cent per hundred 
was left to the member banks making the charges. Now we 
tested the sentiment of the House, and overwhelmingly in- 
structed the conferees virtually to concur in that Senate amend- 
ment and we expected that they would bring it in in substan- 
tially the same form as it had passed the Senate, but there have 
been two changes made in the amendment, two very vital 
changes. They alter the substance of the Hardwick amendment. 
The first change is in that these words are inserted: 


That nothing in this or any other section of this act shall be con- 
strued ag prohibiting a member or nonmember bank from making 
reasonable charges— < 


And they add these words— 
to be determined and regulated by the Federal Reserve Board. 

In other words, they change the Federal Reserve Board from 
its administrative capacity to one of judicial functions and give 
them the power to determine what shall be the reasonableness 


of the rates, giving them the power to say, for instance, whether 
or not the charges made by the member banks may be one- 
thousandth of 1 per cent, or any other amount. In other words, 
the House said to the conferees, bring in substantially the Hard- 
wick amendment allowing the country banks to make a reason- 
able charge, and they change it to say that the Federal reserve 
bank shall have the right to fix the charge that member banks 
may make; but they did not stop there, they went further and 
exceeded their authority. They also have this apparently inno- 
cent proviso to the Hardwick amendment which would destroy 
the purpose of the amendment and defeat the very intention of 
the House in giving to the member banks the right to make a 
reasonable charge, not to exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent. Here 
is that innocent amendment: i 


but no such charges shall be made against the Federal reserve bank. 


Under that provision the Federal Reserve Board—I do not 
think my friend from Virginia IMr. Grass] would deny it— 
could undo everything we proposed to do by the amendment. 
They might say that these banks that clear through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, when notified to remit, shall remit the 
checks in payment to the Federal reserve bank, and no charges 
can be made therefor. 

There can be no doubt that the Federal Reserve Board wants 
the power to destroy the right of member banks to make these 
exchange charges, and. it is wrong to give the Federal Reserve 
Board authority so broad that it may defeat the intention and 
will of the House. [Applause.] And that is what the managers 
on the part of the House have done. 

Now, it may be contended that a point of order is not the 
proper way to get at this question. I submit that it is the proper 
way. I know there are some very distinguished parliamenta- 
rians in this House who say it is not; that you ought to vote the 
proposition either up or down. That view is probably shared by 
my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], but 
the rules of the House and the precedents do not ‘uphold that 
opinion. 

I am reading now from the Manual of the House, on page 279, 
the remedy where the managers exceed their authority or duty, 
and it is fortunate that points of order can be interposed when 
managers disregard the instructions of the House. It says: 

In the House of Representatives, in the later practice, the Speaker 
may rule out a conference report if it be shown that the managers have 
exceeded their authority. 

There are four cases cited under that ruling. You will find 
them in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, pages 6409, 6410, 6414. I 
read from 6414: 

It is only in later years that the Speakers haye assumed authority to 
determine whether or not the managers of a conference haye transcended 
their powers. 

So I submit that time and time again where the managers have 
exceeded their authority points of order have been interposed 
and points of order have been sustained. Why, if that were not 
the proper way to get at it, what would be the effect? You have 
changed the rule of the House that says that any person who 
votes affirmatively on any proposition can move duriug one day 
to reconsider the vote. But beyond that they can not get a 
reconsideration of the vote. What would be proposed if a point 
of order should- not lie here would be that those who fought 
this provision before in the House and who now oppose it 
after the House instructed them to bring in this provision 
could get a reconsideration of it, a new vote on the proposition. 
But the House rules prohibit that. And there is no provision in 
the House rules which gives a minority Member on any question 
the right to get up the question for reconsideration, but one who 
votes affirmatively may for only one day ask for reconsideration. 

Now, they rely upon a case—I am quite sure they rely upon 
that—that is cited in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, page 6395, 
against the point of order. 

That is a case relied upon by those who believe that the proper 
way to get at this question is to vote the report up or down. I 
want to analyze the case to the Speaker, because I know when 
it is argued on the other side that case will be cited, and that is 
practically the only case that can be cited. The facts about 
this case were as follows: 

The river and harbor bill came back from the Senate amended, 
and a motion to instruct the mandgers upon the part of the House 
to insist on the disagreement to certain Senate amendments was 
adopted. When the managers came back into the House with 


a conference report the point of order was made that the con- 
ferees had exceeded their authority, had disregarded the instruc- 
tions of the House, and had agreed to the Senate amendment, 
when the House had formerly instructed them to insist on a 
disagreement. And during that whole discussion the question 
was present that if the instructions had said, “ We instruct you 
to agree to the Senate amendment,” it would have presented 
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quite a different case to instructing them to insist on a disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. When the ‘conferees came back 
aud replied to the argument that they had exceeded their 
authority they said, “Why, we did insist on the disagreement. 
We sat there day in and day out, constantly insisting ou the 
disagreement to the Senate amendment. But our insistence 
amounted to nothing. Finally we had to surrender to the views 
of the Senate and had to agree to them.” 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not a fact that in that particular case 
the House conferees did not fully yield to the Senate? There 
was a compromise, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I think that is true, but the 
point I wanted to emphasize was that there was a case of instruc- 
tions to insist on the disagreement to the Senate amendment. 
Here were instructions to the managers to agree to a Senate 
amendment, and it was the only way we could tell the manugers 
what to do. It was the only way this question could be pre- 
sented. The House bill went over to the Senate, and they struck 
out everything after the enacting clause and inserted one amend- 
ment. We could not move to concur in this proposition, because 
we had to move to concur in the whole. We could not move to 
agree to a part without moving to concur in the whole. The only 
way to get at it was to instruct the managers on the part of the 
House to agree to this amendment. Now, the only object of send- 
ing a proposition to conference is for the two Houses to get to- 
gether, and I submit that when the Senate passed the Hardwick 
amendment, and it came back, and by a vote of 246 to 117 we suid 
that we would agree to it and instructed the conferees to agree 
to it, in substance, there was nothing else left to do. And they 
certainly exceeded their authority when they read into it a 
proposition giving the Federal Reserve Board jurisdiction to say 
what should be a reasonable charge and to say that the Federal 
reserve bank would not be charged for, any of these remittances. 

Here is what Mr. Blanchard said in arguing this case, which 
they will rely on. I will quote just a part of it, He was one of 
the conferees: 

It was debated by some of the ablest and most experienced Members 
of the Senate, and the view was taken that what the House had done 
did not amount to an instruction to its conferees to adhere to a dis- 
agreement to those amendments, and the distinction was there pointed 
out, which the gentleman from Missouri, with all his astuteness, seems 
to have „ that there is a difference in parliamentary law 

I want to convince the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], if he will listen to this. I repeat: 

And the distinction was there pointed out, which the gentleman from 
Missouri, with all his astuteness seems to have overlooked, that there 
is a differenve in parliamentary law between the House insisting on its 
disagreement to certain amendments and the House instructing its 
conferees to adhere, 

That was the argument that Mr. Blanchard made at that time. 
He was one of the conferees and he did not follow the instruc- 
tion. “The House.” he said, “did not instruct its conferees to 
adhere to the Senate amendments. It instucted its conferees 
that it was the sense of the House that they should insist upon 
the disagreement.” 

Certainly there was no such instruction here. If there ever 
was a plain instruction given to any set of managers it was 
done by the McFadden instructions, which said, “ We instruct 
you to agree in substance to the so-called Hardwick amendment.” 
And here is what the Speaker said at that time; Mr. Carlisle 
was Speaker. He closes by saying: 

In the case supposed the House instructs its committee what it shall 
report to the House. In this case the House has not instructed its con- 
ferees what they shall report, but has expressed its judgment on the 
question and directed them to insist upon striking out certain clauses. 

But we did it the other day. We did instruct them the other 
day what they should report. But Mr. Carlisle says in this case, 
that they rely on, that “the House did not instruct them what 
they should report, but has expressed its judgment on the ques- 
tion and directed them to insist upon striking out certain 
clauses.” 

So I submit, Mr. Speaker, that unless you want to change all 
these precedents and allow the managers to thwart the will of 
the House constantly, this point of order should be sustained, 
because otherwise the House can never rely in the future, when 
it has expressed its will and instructed its conferees as to what 
they shall do, on their following out those instructions; and the 
proper way to get at it is to sustain the point of order and let 
it go back to conference in order that the will of the House 
may be carried out. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
The House instructed the House conferees to agree to the Hard- 
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wick amendment in substance. As a matter of fact, is not 
this the only difference between the instruction given by the 
House and the report of the conferees—the specific amount was 
stipulated in the instruction by the House to the conferees, 
and they have changed that in this respect, that they have 
permitted the Federal Reserve Board to fix the charge that may 
be made by th> banks? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
That is not the only change. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is not that in substance agreeing to the 
proposition that the House instructed its conferees on? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Indeed, it is not at all. 

Mr. HOWARD. What does the gentleman construe—— 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The other proposition was 
that this proviso that was brought in prevents the Federal 
Reserve Board banks from paying anything on their checks or 
remittances. It gives them power to defeat absolutely the in- 
tension of the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would not the effect of this bill be to sub- 
stitute, in the first place, the decision of the Federal Reserve 
Board for the member banks which was intended to fix the rates 
not exceeding 1 per cent? : 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Absolutely. 

Mr. BURNETT. And next, would not that empower the 
Federal Reserve Board to fix that, if they desired to do so, at 
1 per cent on the hundred, or anything else, so as to absolutely 
destroy the will of the House and the purpose of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Absolutely. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, my understanding is that two 
points of order have been made: First, that the conferees have 
exceeded their authority; next, that the conferees have disre- 
garded the instructions of the House. 

I think in the practice of the House the former point of 
order has ordinarily been raised only where the conferees in- 
jected new matter into the legislation, or where the conferees 
sought to change matter that had been agreed upon by both 
Houses. I am frank to say that I think that that particu- 
lar point of order is under the usual practice of the House not 
clearly applicable to this case because this is not in the sense 
in which we ordinarily use that term in the House a question 
of exceeding authority, although it may be held, and logically, 
that if the conferees go contrary to instructions they do ex- 
ceed authority. But ordinarily we have raised that point of 
order, as I said before, when new matter was placed in the 
legislation by the conferees or when the conferees attempted 
to change provisions agreed upon by both Houses. 

That, Mr. Speaker, leaves the other point of order as the one 
that in my opinion clearly applies to this case, and I want to 
admit at the outset that in arguing that point of order we seem 
to be arguing squarely against the established precedents of 
the House. I think there is no use in dodging that, and be- 
cause of that, if the Speaker will allow me, I want to attempt 
to prove this proposition, that notwithstanding statements made 
in the Manual, and in Hinds’ Precedents, the point has not 
been clearly settled as to whether the disregard by conferees 
of instructions afford the basis on which a point of order may 
be successfully predicated. Let me repeat. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to make myself clear, that in arguing that a point of 
order may be raised against a conference report in which the 
conferees disregard instructions we seem to be arguing for 
something that has been adversely settled in former decisions 
but my contention is that the matter has never been settled 
and that there is not in the books a case where the Speaker— 
any Speaker—has squarely ruled that failure of conferees to 
regard and carry out their instructions does not present a 
situation against which a point of order may be invoked. It is 
true that in the House Manual, page 231, near the bottom of 
the page, there is this language: 

nagers ma. isrega instruc’ ons, 
5 de rs, out 2 10 

The reference is to Hinds’ Parliamentary Precedents, volume 
5, paragraph 6395, and Speaker CLARK, December 22, 1913. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I contend that neither Speaker Carlisle 
nor the present incumbent of the chair ever held—and I hope 
that no Speaker ever will hold—that the contemptuous dlisre- 
gard by conferees of the instructions given by a majority of 
this House does not constitute a practice against which a point 
of order may be laid. The Speaker has no doubt read the case 
to which reference is made in the fifth volume of Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, to which the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
has referred. Let me emphasize some of the statements made 
by the gentleman from Mississippi on this matter. . 


That is one of the changes. 


their report may 
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Speaker Carlisle did not hold in that case that a disregard of 
instructions by the conferees did not constitute action against 
which a point of order could be made, although at the top of 
the page, in large letters, page 705, volume 5; paragraph 6395, 
are the words: 


Although a conference report may be in disregard of instructions 
given the managers, yet it may not be ruled out on a point of order. 

If the Chair has read that ruling—and I have no doubt that 
he has—he has discovered that in that case Speaker Carlisle 
simply held “that the point of order was not well taken.” 
That is his language in the second paragraph of his decision, as 
presented in volume 5 of Hinds’ Precedents, “that the point 
of order was not well taken.” What was the point of order? 
The point of order was that the conferees had disregarded their 
instructions. He did not rule that in a case where the con- 
ferees had clearly disregarded their instructions a point of 
order could not be made against their action. He ruled nothing 
of the kind. The principal argument on the floor in that case 
was made by the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr, Blanchard; 
reference to it has been made by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. The argument in that case was not that the situation 
did not present a proposition against which a point of order 
would lie, but that as a matter of fact the conferees had not 
disregarded their instructions. If the Chair will pardon me— 
I do not want to take the time of the House at length 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman going to read? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am going to read just the latter part of 
this paragraph, which was read by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrrson], of the statement made by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Mr. Blanchard, on page 7824 of the CONGRES- 
stoat RECORD of July 31, 1886. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to see if I catch the gentleman's point 
before he reads that. I understand the gentleman's point is 
that that decision did not undertake to determine the question 
whether or not a point of order would lie, but the question 
net the conferees have in fact disregarded their instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is my contention. My contention is 
that the question as to whether a point of order Ties against 
disregard of instructions has never been decided in the House, 
although tze Manual would seem to indicate that such was the 
case. Now, what was the argument made in defense of the action 
of the conferees in that case in which Speaker Carlisle ruled? 
Was the argument made by anyone that a point of order did 
not lie against a disregard of instructions? No one presented 
that proposition. No one suggested it. It never has been pre- 
sented or suggested, except in the language which I have just 
quoted, written into the Manual by the gentleman who compiled 
it as it had been written into Hinds’ Precedents by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who wrote that great work. While we all 
have a very high regard for Mr. Hinds and for his judgment 
and opinion, and while I would not assume for a moment to 
be in his class as a parliamentarian, still Mr. Hinds is mortal, 
like the rest of us, and he might put a caption on a decision 
which was not justified by the decision, and that is exactly 
what he did in that case. Then in compiling the Manual the 
language he used on page 705, volume 5, of his Precedents is 
quoted verbatim. I repeat that no one in the case decided by 
Speaker Carlisle raised the question or argued for a moment the 
proposition that a point of order did not lie against conferees 
who disregarded their instructions. Coming now to the language 
of Mr. Blanchard, who made the principal argument, let me 
read just the last portion of the paragraph: 

The House did not instruct its conferees to adhere to the disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. It instructed its conferees that it was 
the sense of the House that they should insist upon the disagreement. 

And much more along the same line, all to the effect that the 
conferees had not ignored their instructions; that the conferees 
had made every effort to comply with their instructions; and 
that they had, as a matter of fact, in substance complied with 
their instructions, 

Speaker Carlisle in his decision goes on to call attention to 
the purpose of conferences. The purpose of a conference is to 
bring the Houses together, In that particular case the House 
conferees were instructed to disagree to certain amendments of 
the Senate. They endeavored to carry out their instructions. 
As a matter of fact, they secured a compromise, it was argued, 
which in the main did carry out the purpose of the instructions 
of the House, and Speaker Carlisle, in passing upon the matter, 
emphasized the necessity of bringing the Houses together. The 
House had instructed its conferees to stand against a certain 
proposition. The purpose of a conference is to bring the Houses 


together. The conferees carried out their instructions man- 


fully, faithfully, in their effort to carry out the will of the 
House and to have it written into law. They succeeded to a 
large extent. They secured more than they surrendered, and 
Speaker Carlisle said that the point of order that they had not 
carried out their instructions was not well taken. He did not 
hold, and no Speaker has ever held, that if conferees flagrantly, 
contemptuously disregard the mandate of the House there may 
not be a point of order raised to check their action, As I have 
said, the Manual seems to indicate that the present occupant 
of the chair had once passed on this quéstion, but I realize that 
the Speaker would not suggest that he had ever passed upon it, 
except in a very casual and offhand way. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MEEKER. I make the point of order that the other 
Members of the House should converse in whispers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not make them whisper, but 
he can keep them from talking—temporarily. 

Mr. MONDELL, December 22, 1913, Mr. Grass, of Virginia, 
presented a conference report on a currency bill, against which 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] made the point 
of order that the conferees had not obeyed the instructions of 
the House. Before the Speaker could make a statement in re- 
7 to the matter the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
said: 


Mr. Sptaker— 


And I take it that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], 
who is a very good parliamentarian, one of the best, had never 
gone into this matter thoroughly. He had read the captions 
that we haye all read, but possibly had not gone into the cases. 
He said: 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that is a matter that might affect the accept- 
ance or rejection of the report, but not a point of order. 

Whereupon the present occupant of the chair said: 


The Chair thinks that is*correct. Of course, when the conference re- 
Ret is read, when it comes up for consideration, the gentleman from 
klahoma will have his rights. The Chair does not know want is in 
aoe report, and does not 
erees. 


ink that anyone else does, except the con- 

In that case the Chair did not decide that the point of order 
did not lie. The Chair said he did not know what was in the 
conference report. 

I call the attention of the Chair to this fact, that if he sus- 
tains the point of order or holds that the point of order lies 
against a report of conferees where they exceed their authority, 
the Chair must still decide whether in this particular case the 
conferees did exceed their authority. There are really two 
questions here—the question as to whether the point of order 
may be made in such a case; and, second, as to whether this is a 
case in which the point of order was well taken. Speaker Car- 
lisle said the point of order was not well taken in that particu- 
lar case on which he ruled. 

In this particular case it is known of all, and I think it is 
proper to say here that the House conferees have from the be- 
ginning been opposed to the provision of the Senate on which 
the House instructed them. They have from the beginning used 
every device known to the astute parliamentarians on that 
committee to prevent the House from voting on this question, 
and it was only when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappEN] made the motion to recommit that the House had 
an opportunity to express its opinion. That opportunity had 
theretofore been denied by the action of the chairman and other 
members of the committee. The House conferees went inte the 
conference opposed to this provision, as they had been from 
the beginning. They flagrantly and contemptuously disregarded 
the instructions that the House had given them, and having 
done so they come back into the House and endeavor to hide 
behind the proposition that the House has not the right to chal- 
lenge their action in disregard of the instructions that the House 
gave them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is all very well to say that there is a remedy. 
We have heard that many times on conference reports. Let us 
imagine a conference report on an important bill coming in here 
the day before the close of Congress containing a provision in 
regard to which the House is very earnest and very insistent 
and on which, by an overwhelming majority, practically unani- 
mously, the House had instructed its conferees. Imagine in 
such a case that the conferees in contemptuous disregard of 
the will of the House, as thus expressed, had brought in a con- 
ference report ignoring their instructions with the idea that, as 
the time for the close of the session was about to strike, the 
House was not likely to vote down a conference report under such 
circumstances. Is the House in such a case without a remedy, 
except the heroic one of voting down an entire conference report? 
If that is the only remedy we haxe, Mr. Speaker, then we may 
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as well admit that the House has no control over its conferees, 
that they may do as they please, that they may be instructed 
time and again and may disregard those instructions as they 
see fit and insist that we comply with their will, yield to their 
view against our better judgment, because the only remedy we 
have is to vote down an entire conference report, as to the prin- 
cipal features of which we may be in entire agreement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I contend that the question 
ys to whether a point of order lies against disregard by conferees 
of instructions never has been settled. I should like to see 
the present occupant of the chair settle it. Speaker Carlisle 
never ruled that a disregard of instructions did not present a 
matter against which a point of order could be made. He ruled 
that in a given case there was no disregard of instructions. 
There was a general acquiescence in the instructions and an 
effort to carry them out. The present occupant of the chair 
never held that a point of order would not lie against the dis- 
regard of instructions. He held that he did not know what was 
in the report, and if the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] had later presented his point of order and it had been 
clear—I do not know whether that was the case or not—that 
instructions had been disregarded, I am satisfied the Speaker 
would have said that this House must have its way. No com- 
mittee of this House, no two or three men on a conference, 
should be allowed to disregard the instructions of the House ex- 
pressed in an aye-and-no vote and get away with it. When they 
do, as they have done in this case, they should be met with a 
point of order that challenges their disregard of the judgment 
of the majority as expressed in instructions. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to take up much 
of the time of the House, for I do not think I can add anything 
to the splendid presentation of this point of order made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. I thoroughly agree with the 
position taken by both.of them. It seems to me that this de- 
cision is more important to the House than the bill before the 
House. It is that which induces me to arise and present to the 
Speaker briefly the thought I have in regard to it. 

Now, what is the situation? It is a legal one of principal and 
agent. The House is the principal and selects its agents to 
transact certain business for it, the principal. The House in- 
structs its agents, the conferees, to do a certain thing. Surely, 
Mr. Speaker, the principal has authority to bind its agents. 
This House has instructed these agents to do a certain thing. 
It seems to me that if these agents go contrary to those instruc- 
tions and bring in a report in opposition or contrary to the in- 
structions, that the principal will not consider the report at 
all but will disregard it entirely. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer it, Mr. Speaker, if I can. 

The SPEAKER, It seems to the Chair that the gentleman has 
laid down the rule in his last sentence, if they do not obey the 
instructions that the report ought to go for naught. Is not that 
the duty of the House instead of the Speaker? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I think not. I believe it is better 
for the conferees if the Speaker should pass upon the point, for 
the reason that I was proceeding to lead up to and present it to 
the Chair. If a Member in charge of a bill on this floor is 
turned down by the House, he loses control of the measure; the 
House takes it away from him and gives it to the man leading 
the opposition. Now, it is apparent to this House, and the 
Speaker must take cognizance of it, that the conferees appointed 
to represent the House in this matter were opposed to the views 
of the House. They fought the proposition before the House and 
the House decided against them. What did the House do? The 
House did not say, Gentlemen, we will not appoint you as our 
agents.” It said, “ We know you are against the views of the 
House; but we feel, gentlemen, that when we appoint you as 
agents and give you instructions you will carry out the instruc- 
tions of the House.” 

Therefore, instead of the ones who won out in the House ask- 
ing the Speaker to appoint conferees in accord with the views of 
the majority, the House simply instructed the conferees to agree 
in substance to the Hardwick amendment, the matter at issue. 
It seems to me the only question for the Speaker to decide is 
whether or not the report contravenes the substance of the 
Hardwick amendment. If it does, it seems to me the House is 
entitled not to have its time taken up considering a report that 
is brought in contrary to the instructions of the House, but that 
the point of order should be sustained. As suggested to me by 


the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpe tr], if the instruc- 
tions of the House had been carried out, the two Houses would 


have been brought together at once. In conclusion I desire to 


present this thought to the Speaker, and to propound an inquiry 
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tohim. If conferees disregard the instructions of the House and 
a point of order is overruled to their report and the House re- 
fuses to adopt the conference report, will the Speaker then ap- 
point conferees who are in favor of the action of the House, or 
will the Speaker reappoint the same conferees? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MASON: Just a moment. As amicus curie—a friend of 
the court—I desire to make a suggestion upon the point of 
order. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I can quite agree with the state- 
ments made by my colleague. The elementary principle, how- 
ever, of a presiding officer is that he is the mere servant of the 
body that appoints him. By this point of order gentlemen are 
asking the Speaker to determine a question of fact—first, 
whether or not the conferees have disobeyed the instructions, 
and, second, if they have disobeyed the instructions, whether 
the conference report should go out upon a point of order. 
Upon the question of fact whether they have disobeyed instruc- 
tions it seems clear they have, but is it a fair parliamentary pro- 
ceeding to ask the Speaker to determine whether the servants 
of the House upon n committee have disobeyed the House and 
then rule out their action upon the point of order, leaving a 
parliamentary situation demanding further action upon the 
part of the House? In other words, they ask the presiding 
officer of the House to find as a matter of fact that the con- 
ferees have disobeyed instructions, and then, as a matter of 
parliamentary law, that it is subject to a point of order. I 
think it is calling upon the presiding officer to exercise too much 
power, away beyond the legitimate functions for which he is 
appointed as Speaker of the House. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, may I make one 
remark about the arguments in this matter, which so far have 
disregarded the word “substance” in the House instructions? 
The substance of the Hardwick amendment was a reasonable 
charge not to exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent. There is no 
change made in that substance in saying how the reasonableness 
shall be determined, because the party interested is obviously 
not the proper judge of what is reasonable; and this amend- 
ment, therefore, has been perfected so as to afford an incidental 
means of determining what is reasonable. As to the second 
amendment, which excepts the Federal reserve banks, it seems 
to me, although I do not know, that the Hardwick amendment 
was never intended to apply to the Federal reserve banks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. GLASS rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I feel pretty confident of what 
the ruling of the Chair will be, but I desire to present the posi- 
tion of myself and my colleagues to the House, A question of 
fact, as well as a question of parliamentary practice, is in- 
volved in this discussion. It is all very well for gentlemen to 
say that the conferees on the part of the House have “ con- 
temptuously ” disregarded the action of the House in instruct- 
ing the managers, but it is quite a different thing to plausibly 
explain that proposition to the House. I am not disturbed by 
the accusation, because it comes from the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monperr], who is too much addicted to extreme 
adjectives to be seriously. regarded when he undertakes to 
characterize a proposition. The conferees on the part of the 
House would be incapable of disregarding the plain instructions 
of this House, “contemptuously ” or otherwise, and I would 
confidently appeal to the Speaker if that were the only point 
involved in this question of order, and abide by his decision 
upon that point alone. 

Let us see what happened. The House, without a word of de- 
bate or of explanation, without understanding the question— 
and I make that assertion advisedly because a score of Members 
who voted for these instructions have told me that they had a 
misconception of the proposition—adopted the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] to instruct the 
managers on the part of the House to “agree to the substance ” 
of the so-called Hardwick amendment. If the House had de- 
sired to approve the Hardwick amendment as written into the 
bill, it was very easy for the House to have said so explicitly. 
Had the motion read that “the managers on the part of the 
House are instructed to agree to the Hardwick amendment,” 
the managers would not have hesitated one moment to carry 
into effect the action of the House; but the very fact that we 
were not directed to accept the Hardwick amendment in toto, 
but were instructed to agree only to “the substance” of it, 
instantly and inevitably suggested to the managers that the 
House itself was not satisfied with this crude and utterly un- 
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just exaction upon the commerce of the country, but relied upon 
the managers on the part of the House and Senate to alter 
the phraseology of the bill and, in substance, make it workable. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The amendment known as the Hardwick 
penaoa rends: 

ovided further, That nothin ng in this or any other section of this 

ces xhall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember bank from 
making reasonable charges— 

And so forth. Then there is added by the amendment agreed 
to by the House conferees the following language: 
to be determined and regulated by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Another amendment at the close is inserted and agreed to by 
the House conferees that did not appear in the Hardwick amend- 
ment: 
but no such charges shail be made against the Federal reserve banks. 

That “the member bank” is entirely new and the other is 
new. 

Mr. GLASS. The Federal reserve banks, I will say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois, are not “ member banks,” 

Mr. CANNON. Are not member banks 

Mr, GLASS. Why, no. 

Mr, CANNON. Very well. 

Mr. GLASS. The reference is to the 12 regional reserve banks. 

Mr. CANNON. I put this question te the gentleman, even if 
that be correct. Why is it put in except for this reason, that 
Federal reserve banks would become a clearing house for all the 
member banks at once, and a great majority of banks, the State 
banks scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, would be cut off from this business, and the object of 
the amendment would be, which appeared for the first time in 
this bill, that you would seek to drive the State banks into the 
Federal Reserve System, and if they do not come a penalty 
would be that clearances would be through the member bank 
and through the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I will in a moment reach that 
phase of the proposition and explain that amendment to the 
House fully. The managers on the part of the House have no 
concealments to make about the matter. They want to deal 
in the utmost frankness with the House. If the House thinks, 
after the matter has been presented, that the managers on the 
part of the House have exceeded instructions in any particular, 
it is within the power of the House to instruct the managers 
more specifically, and the managers will agree to any instruction 
that the House shall give. 

But I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the very fact that the managers on 
the part of the House were not specifically directed to accept 
the so-called Hardwick “rider” inevitably prompted the sug- 
gestion that the House wanted, or in any event was willing, 
that the managers on the part of the House might rewrite the 
Hardwick amendment so long as they should adhere to the sub- 
stance of it. Now, what is the substance of the Hardwick amend- 
ment? The substance of the amendment is that banks—not 
merely country banks but all banks—may charge for collecting 
and paying checks for remission, Let us no longer be swayed 
by the tyranny of a phrase, for that amounts in the end to 
demagogy. Gentlemen speak fervently and unctiously about 
“struggling country banks“ without letting it be known that 
all banks in the United States outside of the 52 reserve and 
central reserve cities are embraced in the classification of 
“country banks.” When people talk to you about these “ strug- 
gling little country banks” they mean, in some instances, banks 
with $3,000,000 of capital. One of the men behind this agitation, 
who has helped to lobby this rider onto this bill, to which it is 
not germane, is the president of a “country bank with 
$3,000,000 capital and one of his first lieutenants is the presi- 
dent of a bank with 81.000.000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus 
nud $24,000.000 assets. So when they talk about the “little 
country banks” they mean practically the entire banking com- 
munity of the United States outside a few large money centers. 
What is the substance of the Hardwick amendment? It is that 
all banks may make a “ reasonable charge,” not only for coilect- 
ing but. mark you, for paying their own checks across the 
counter for remission. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I hope I will not be interrupted. 
I have no reputation as a parliamentarian to lose, and, there- 
fore, I may speak with more freedom than some gentlemen who 
have earned a great reputation as parliamentarians, but who are 
utterly wrong on this proposition, [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. He is 
discussing the merits of the question. He is discussing the 
question as to whether or no the conferees did exceed their 
1 and on that he is discussing the merits of the propo- 
sition 

Sib 3 Well, the point of order is overruled. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, the point of order 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia seems to be 
laying a foundation and expressing an opinion about the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Han- 
RISON} and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. . 

Mr. GLASS. Precisely. The substance of the Hardwick 
amendment was that all banks should make a reasonable charge 
on collecting—and, one of the most extraordinary things that 
was ever suggested in national lesiglation—paying their own 
checks for remission. The rider did not say who should de- 
termine the reasonableness of the charge. It fixed a maximum 
charge which, in thousands of cases, all must know would be 
utterly excessive and unreasonable. My distinguished friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Haxnrison] expressed amazement thut 
the House managers should have presumed to write into the 
bill the suggestion that the Federal Reserve Board shall deter- 
mine the rensonableness of the charge. He urged that we were 
conferring “ judicial powers upon an administrative board,” but 
he is perfectly willing that the banks may determine the rea- 
sonableness of this tax which they are to exact from the indus- 
try and commerce of the country. He is not willing to delegate 
to the Federal Reserve Board—an altruistic and distinteresteil 
body, that derives no benefits from the operations of the system, 
some members of which have given up large incomes to serve the 
publie—he is not willing to confer judicial authority upon this 
distinterested board to determine what is a fair and reasonable 
charge by these banks, but serenely expresses a willingness to 
delegate to the banks themselves, the party largely in interest, 
the right to determine the charges which they may exact from 
commerce, The managers on the part of the House think that 
in that particular they have adhered—— 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GLASS. In a moment—that they have adhered to the 
substance of the Hardwick amendment, because the amendment 
itself left open the question as to what, in thousands of cases, 
would be a reasonable charge, and left undetermined the ques- 
tion as to who should determine the reasonableness of the 
charge. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON, At that point the Hardwick amendment reads 
as follows, fixing the amount of charges that may be made: 
but in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or fraction thereof. 

And that applies not only to the State banks but applies to 
member banks, 

Now, then, that is nullified by the last amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
would, I am sure, upon a moment's reflection, agree with me that 
there never was a greater absurdity on earth than the insertion 
of those words “nonmember banks” in this Hardwick amend- 
ment. The Congress has no control whatsoever over nonmember 
banks. It can not regulate their charges and will not regulate 
them if this Hardwick amendment should prevail. Many of 
them will continue to charge one-quarter of 1 per cent; many 
of them will continue to charge 1 per cent; many of them will 
continue to do what I can show you banks have done—charge $5 
for cashing a $75 draft. This House has no control over the non- 
member bank in this matter. Even the Federal Reserve Board 
has no control over their operations unless they voluntarily join 
the yoluntary collection system established by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Under the Hardwick amendment a member 
bank could charge not to exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. Precisely so; but I was pointing out the fact—— 

Mr. CANNON. Under the last clause practically a member 
bank could not charge anything. 

Mr. GLASS. I am coming to that. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken about it. What I was pointing out was that in thou- 
sands of cases the charge of one-tenth of 1 per cent is extor- 


tionate. I can present letters of trustworthy merchants, and 
even of bankers themselves, showing, particularly in the State 


of Minnesota, that the charge of one-tenth of 1 per cent is 100 
per cent greater than the express charge for the actual shipment 
of funds from various points. So that I say in a thousand cases 
the charge of one-tenth of 1 per cent is excessive and in some 
cases it is extortionate. 
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Now, then, who is to determine what the charge shall be? The 
managers on the part of the House thought it was up to them 
to say. Accepting the text of the Hardwick amendment. without 
the crossing of a“ t“ or dotting of an “i” we felt, from the word- 
ing of the motion under which we operated, that we had the 
right to say who should determine that charge. And who could 
better determine it than a disinterested party, rather than the 
banks themselves? ; 

Now, as to the other alteration made by the managers. I will 
tell the House frankly what prompted that modification. It was 
suggested by the managers on the part of the Senate, and the 
managers for the House having no desire, “ contemptuously ” or 
otherwise, to disregard in any respect the instructions of this 
House, accepted it. The thing that immediately prompted this 
modification of the Hardwick amendment was the fact that the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board addressed a letter to 
the chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
directing attention to the fact that, under the terms of the 
Hardwick amendment, should one-half of the banks only charge 
exchange, it would cost the Government of the United States 
$1,000,000 to float the liberty loan. Therefore the managers on 
the part of the Senate added these words to the proviso: 
but no such charges shall be made against the Federal reserve banks. 


b That, of course, has reference to 9 of the 12 regional reserve 
anks, 

There was another reason for putting that modification in the 
bill. The existing law explicitly provides that Federal reserve 
banks shall receive at par checks and drafts of member banks. 
How much justice, how much equity, is there involved in requir- 
ing the reserve bunks to par checks of member banks and then 
permitting, as the Hardwick amendment would permit, member 
banks to make charges against Federal reserve banks—to use 
the Federal reserve banks to clear their own checks and to 
charge the Federal reserve banks on bank checks cleared through 
them? 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman consider the Hardwick 
amendment as granting authority to make the charge against 
Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. I undoubtedly do. 

Mr. REAVIS, Do you think 

Mr. GLASS. I construe the Hardwick amendment as grant- 
ing authority to your bank to exact a charge on your checks, on 
your deposits, taken in person, and collected across the counter. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the Hardwick amendment grants authority 
to innke the charge through the Federal reserve bank, is it a 
snbstantial compliance with the amendment to say that the 
charge shall not be made against the Federal reserve bank? | 

Mr. GLASS. We think so, or we should not have put it in 
there. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield to a question right 
there? : 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it true that under the present existing law, 
and in a way together with other provisions that are in the 
pending bill, the Federal Reserve Board has authority to estab- 
lish a compulsory clearing system? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but it never has exercised the authority. 

Mr. WINGO. What I want to get at is whether they have 
authority to say that the compulsory clearing system can use 
the banks as a clearing house? 

Mr. GLASS. That is a disputed legal question; and, not 
being a lawyer, I do not undertake to+decide it. The board 
has not established a compulsory system, but has established a 
voluntary system. No bank, whether a member bank or non- 
member bank, is compelled to join. 

Mr. WINGO. But the provisions of this bill will accom- 
plish that purpcse, will they not? 

Mr. GLASS. I hope so. 

Mr. WINGO. It is intended by the provisions of this bill to 
do what Congress thought it had done before, to establish a 
clearing-house system, using the 12 regional reserve banks as 
a clearing house, 

Mr. GLASS. I do not agree to that proposition. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not think that has been 
done by this measure? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not. 

Mr: PLATT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS, Yes. 

Mr PLATT. I wanted to bring out again the fact that the 
Hardwick amendment is a Senate amendment, and the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate have put in this phrase: 
but no charges shall be made against the Federal reserve banks. 


Mr. GLASS. They did. 

Mr. PLATT. And that is acceptable to the Senate? 

Mr. GLASS. Les. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Referring to the letter of 
May 10 addressed to the chairman of the committee by Mr. Wil- 
liam P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
I notice that at the bottom of the letter is this language: 

This, I think, would give you the opportunity that you desire to 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


handle the matter in conference. 
The letter in full is as follows: 


> FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washtngton, May 10, 1917. 
Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
— House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. z 


Dran Mr. Guass: Since you were in my office this afternoon. Mr. De- 
lano tells me that he just had a talk over the telephone with Gov. 
Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who calls attention 
to the possibility, if not strong probability, of the Government havin 
to pay bankers a million dollars exchange charges in connection wit 
subscriptions to the liberty loan, assuming that the Hardwick amend- 
mene which the House has instructed its conferees to agree to, becomes 
a law. 

This estimate is based upon the assumption that one-half of the total 
issue of bonds will be placed outside of New York. Subscribers are 
permitted to make payment by their checks upon local banks properly 
certified, and, under suthority given by Congress, many of these 
banks would undoubtedly avail themselves of the opportunity to charge 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. Should this exchange charge apply to one-half 
of the subscriptions, the expense to the Government would be 


$1,000,000. 

1 would suggest, therefore, that you call the attention of Senator 
Owen to this, and suggest that he ask the Senate to reconsider the 
Hardwick amendment, with a view of changing It so as to prevent it 
from applying to transactions connected with Government bonds. This, 
I think, would give you the opportunity that you desire to handle the 
matter in conference. 

Very truly, yours, 


Now, when he said in that letter— 


This, 1 think, would give you the opportunity you desire to handle 
the matter in conference— p 

Is that the question you wanted to get into conference on, 
that was spoken of by Mr. Harding? 

Mr. GLASS. What question? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The one that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Pratt] refers to? 

Mr. GLASS. No. Asa matter of fact, the conferees had met 
twice before the Senate conferees suggested this proposition 
that no charge should rest against the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the House voted down the conference re- 
port, how would the conferees feel about again taking up the 
matter in conference? What would be their action in regard 
to the Hardwick amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. Why, the conferees on the part of the House 
would ask for further instructions, and would literally obey 
them, as they think they have done in this case. 

Mr. TOWNER. Would the conferees not feel, the House in 
view of the present situation not agreeing to the conference re- 
port, that the conference agreement as to the Hardwick amend- 
ment was not a compliance with their instructions? 

Mr. GLASS. The House managers would not feel that they 
had exceeded their Instructions. No vote of this House would 
make me believe that we have exceeded instructions. But, in 
case the House should reject the conference report, the man- 
agers would feel that the House was not in agreement with the 
alterations that the managers had made, 

Mr. TOWNER. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. GLASS. And would ask the House to give more explicit 
instructions, Whatever those Instructions might be, the man- 
agers would obey them. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am not trying to probe the gentleman on the 
matter, but now I would like to know—and I think the House 
would like to know—if voting down the conference report would 
be considered by the conferees as an indication that the changes 
made by the conferees were not satisfactory? 

Mr. GLASS. Were not satisfactory? Undoubtedly. But the 
conferees would want to know whether both alterations were ob- 
jectionable, or merely one. The conferees would want to know 
whether the House would be willing to leave the determination 
of the “ reasonableness” of the charges to the Federal Reserve 
Board or to the banks. The conferees would want to know 
which one of the two, if either, of the alterations appeals to the 
House. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 


W. P. G. HARDING, Governor. 
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amendment, which is an atrocity as well as a monstrosity in its 
original form. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, upon the question of parliamentary procedure 
it is frank temerity on my part that leads me to have a word to 
say upon that; because, although I have been a Member of this 
House for 16 years, I know as little about parliamentary proc- 
esses as a cat. [Laughter.] It is a misfortune which I realize 
every time I have a bill to present, but I have not had time from 
other duties to get a knowledge of parliamentary law. On the 
point of order I need not call the attention of the Speaker to 
pertinent cases in Hinds’ Precedents. That has already been 
done by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hannisox ] and the 
oii from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpzirl, where it is stated 

a — 

Although a conference report may be in disregard of instructions 
given the managers, yet it may not be ruled out on a point of order. 

And I want to emphasize, as my colleague from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] emphasized for a different purpose, what Mr. 
Speaker Carlisle said on the subject. He said: 

They have now brought it back to the House in order that the House 
may have an opportunity to recede from its action if it desires to do 
so, or further insist upon it if it desires to do so. 

Is not that precisely what your managers have done? Tou 
framed your instruction in a way to suggest that the Hardwick 
amendment should be altered, its phraseology modified, and that 
we have done, not interfering with its substance. We have 
brought it back here for you to determine whether or not you 
approve the change of terms, whether you want to adopt it with 
the modifications that we have made. So I emphasize what Mr. 
Speaker Carlisle said upon the subject. We are willing to obey 
the instruction of the House, if the House will state its instruc- 
tion, so that men of ordinary average intelligence may under- 
stand. What do you mean? Do you mean that my bank shall 
confiscate a part of my deposits by exacting a fee fur paying 
my checks? That can be done under the Hardwick amendment. 
Any one of you may have one-tenth of 1 per cent of your deposits 
confiscated under the Hardwick amendment. Does the House 
want that? I do not believe that the House wants it, and there- 
fore we are back here to have that very question determined, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT, I should like to ask the gentleman, if he 

thinks the House did not understand the situation when it gave 
its instructions, could not the conferees have reported to the 
House a disagreement and then have asked for such modifica- 
— of the instructions as the gentleman thought ought to be 
glven? 
Mr. GLASS. We were instructed not to disagree but to 
agree to “the substance“ We not only agreed to the substance, 
we agreed to the text. We have not crossed a “t” nor dotted 
an “i.” We have brought the Hardwick amendment back with 
just such a modification as the text of the instruction would 
seem to sanction. 

Mr. LENROOT. My question was prompted by the state- 
ment of the gentleman that they had brought the matter back 
to the House, where the House could have full opportunity to 
act upon this specific matter, while now it can not do so without 
rejecting the report. 

Mr, GLASS. The House could, in the first instance, have 
moved—I do not know whether I am right, but it seems to be 
good sense—the House could, in the first instance, have agreed 
to the Hardwick amendment without reference to the confer- 
ence, 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it could not. 

Mr. GLASS. Why not? 

17 5 LENROOT. Because it was a part of the Senate sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know as to that; but one thing the 
House could have done. One thing the proposer of this motion 
could have done. He could have moved that the managers on 
the part of the House be instructed to agree to the Hardwick 
amendment. He could have done that. He did not do it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I should like to point out to the gentle- 
man right there that when that word “substance” was intro- 
duced and the House voted on it, it was not voting on the 
word “substance.” It was the intention of the House at that 
time that the conferees should maintain the Hardwick amend- 
ment. f 

Mr. GLASS, How could we tell that? Not voting on the 
word “substance”! Why, the gentleman himself proposed 
that very thing when he put in the word “substance.” 1 am 
not a mind reader. I could not tell what the gentleman wanted 


Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to ask my colleague whether 
or not as a matter of fact all the members of the conference 
committee are opposed to the Hardwick amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; opposed to the Hardwick amendment, but 
not opposed to a reasonable charge. 

Now, if I may proceed. I want to apologize to the House for 
having detained it so long; but 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I was interested in the statement of the chalr- 
man of the committee that nonmember banks would not be in 
any way affected, even though the language “ nonmember 
banks” were used in the bill. I do not understand the force of 
that statement. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not say they would not be affected in any 
way. I said Congress has no authority whatever over charges 
made by nonmember banks, so that the use of those words there 
is inept. ` 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask whether the chairman is speaking 
advisedly when he says that the Congress has no control over 
the charges of the nonmember banks? 

Mr. GLASS. Absolutely none on eaith; and yet most of this 
furore has arisen from nonmember banks. Would the gentle- 
man like to know why? It is because they could not stand the 
competition of banks that would not make the charge. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to know whether the chairman 
would state if we would write in the bill that no charge shall 
be made on the Federal reserve banks that that does not apply 
to nonmember banks? 

Mr. GLASS. Absolutely not. No nonmember bank that does 
not voluntarily join the collection system established by the 
Federal Reserve Board will be specifically affected. No law 
that we pass here can directly affect them. The only way they 
can be affected is incidental. They find that patrons, the mer- 
chants and depositors generally, will not stand for this charge 
and patronize in preference banks that agree not to make the 
charge. Two-thirds of the commercial banks in the United 
States have voluntarily joined a clearing system representing 
85 per cent of the banking business, Banks doing 15 per cent 
of the banking business have organized this propaganda. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FESS. It is a new view to me. 

Mr. GLASS. It is a correct view, though—— 

Mr. FESS. It is a new view to me, if we write in the bill 
that no member bank shall charge, that nonmember banks will 
not be controlled. 

Mr. GLASS. The nonmember banks are the State banks. 
They derive their charters from the States. 

Mr. FESS. I will accept the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. GLASS. My opinion may not be good, because L am not a 
lawyer, but I have heard good lawyers state that. [Laughter.] 
One reason why the House managers readily agreed to the sug- 
gestion of the Senate managers to exclude the 12 regional re- 
serve banks from this charge was that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to constitute the 12 regional banks the 
fiscal agents of the United States Government, 

The thing had in view was that ultimately we might abolish 
some of the subtreasuries, carry the funds of the Government 
in the regional reserve banks, and transact all the business of 
the Government by checks on Federal reserve banks. That was 
an additional reason for embodying that modification in the bill 
and in the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have covered, as well as I can in a 
brief statement, the question of fact as to whether or not the 
managers on the part of the House have either “ contemptu- 
ously ” or otherwise disregarded the instructions of the House 
On that point I want to conclude by saying that your managers, 
whatever may be their preconceptions and their individual judg- 
ment, are incapable of deliberately violating the instructions of 
this House. I would be distressed to have any Member of this 
House think otherwise. We are willing to obey the instructions 
of the House if the House will give its instructions deliberately 
and unmistakably; but when a “rider” is put on a bill here 
that threatens to gravely impair the usefulness of the voluntary- 
collection system established by the Federal Reserve Board, 
without one word of explanation or debate, the House man- 
agers had a right to assume that there was no deliberation, but 
only misconception. With a score of Members telling me per- 
sonally that they did not know what they were voting for; that 
they were misled by Members standing at the doors and telling 
them that “ our vote is yea,” as if there was some party division 
in the House, the managers, taking the peculiar wording of the 
instruction into account, had the right to understand that the 
House wanted some modification of the so-called Hardwick 
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except by the words he used. Now, Mr. Speaker, one other 
quotation from Hinds’ Precedents 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; although I am sure the House is impa- 
tient. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to point out to the gentleman that 
the words which the conferees have added to the Hardwick 
amendment nullify that amendment entirely. The very pur- 
poses of it are defeated. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, we do not agree to that at all. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 


Mr. PLATT. As a matter of fact the American Bankers’. 


Association suggested that first amendment themselves, that 
the charges should be regulated by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr, GLASS. Absolutely. And not only that, but the only 
two bankers’ associations that have met since this Hardwick 
amendment was proposed have voted, one of them unanimously 
and the other overwhelmingly, against the Hardwick amend- 
ment. Qne of those associations was the Bankers’ Association 
of the State of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Les. 

Mr. McFADDEN. We might say, in explanation of that 

Mr. GLASS. I do not wish the gentleman to explain that 
now. He can explain that when we come to discuss the merits 
of ue proposition. I want to get through with this point of 
order. 

Now, let me call the attention of the House to the fact that 
Hinds’ Precedents says: 


Where one House strikes out all of the bill of the other House 
-after the enacting clause and inserts a new text and the differences 
over this substitute are referred to a conference the managers have a 
wide discretion in incorporating germane matters, and may even 
report n new bill on the subject. 


Now, I deny, in the first place, that the conferees have dis- 
regarded the instructions of the House. I am perfectly will- 
ing that the Speaker may determine that point and may make 
his ruling exclusively upon that, but when we come to par- 
liamentary processes it is clearly set forth that where one 
House strikes out all after the enacting clause of a bill and 
substitutes a new bill the conferees have almost unlimited 
discretion and may report an entirely new bill. 

We have not reported an entirely new bill. We have simply 
reported two reasonable modifications of a crude and bar- 
barous amendment put on in the Senate as a “rider” to a 
bill dealing with quite different problems. ‘This “rider” was 
thrown ont of the House as not germane. It was put on as 
a rider“ in the other body and sought to be thrust through 
here without a word of debate or a moment's intelligent con- 
sideration. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I contend that the facts have not been cor- 
rectly stated by our adversaries, and, further, that their point 
as to the form of procedure should be overruled. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Wyoming for two minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] has modestly claimed that he is not a 
parliamentarian, he has, as a matter of fact, wonderfully 
clarified the situation, first, by declining during his long argu- 
ment to discuss the question as te whether or not a point of 
order lies against the refusal of the conferees to follow in- 
structions. He has not argued that proposition at all. He 
virtually admits by his failure to do it that a point of order 
does lie in such a case. Second, his entire argument is a con- 
fession that the conferees did not carry out their instructions. 
Whether or not I was justified in saying that they were con- 
temptuous in their disregard of instructions I leave it to the 
House to judge. The gentleman from Virginia referred to the 
instructions of the House as instructions to agree to a con- 
temptuous form of graft. His entire discussion indicates con- 
tempt of the attitude and instructions of a majority of the 


House. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman al- 
thongh he would not yield to me. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not characterize the instructions of the 
louse as graft; I interpreted the instructions to the managers 
of the House as instructions to eliminate the graft feature of 
the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. He so interpreted the instructions of the 
Jfouse as to nullify them. 

Mr. GLASS No; to eliminate and regulate the graft. 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman says the instructions of 
the House constituted and provided for a contemptible form of 
graft and he so interpreted them as to entirely modify them 
with a view of removing what he believed to be a form of 
graft. In other words, Mr. Speaker, he admits by his failure 
to discuss it that a point of order does lie in a case like this, 
and, second, his entire argument is an admission that the con- 
ferees did disregard their instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The situation 
is this: The Senate struck out everything after the enacting 
clause of the House bill. It has been decided so many times 
that it is hardly necessary to repeat it, that where that is done 
a very wide discretion is given to the conferees, even to the 
bringing in of an entirely new bill. Of course such new bill 
would have to be on the same subject. 

The transactions in regard to conference reports are divided 
into twe parts—what the House can do and what the Speaker 
can do. On the 23d day of June, 1812, 105 years ago, Mr. 
Speaker Henry Clay laid down the limits of what conferees can 
do so clearly that his ruling has been followed ever since. The 
conferees can not go outside of what is submitted to them and 
lug in entirely new matter and new questions. They are always 
trying to do it. As the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] suggests, it is a very serious proposition for the Speaker 
to refuse to knock out a conference report in the last days of 
the session, and it is a very serious question for him to knock 
it out. The Chair did so twice in the last days of a session on 
very important bills, but both were clear cases. The Chair 
did it with a great deal of reluctance, but it had to be done 
under the universal practice. 

The Speaker has not a thing to do in passing upon the ques- 
tion of whether the conferees did or did not comply with the 
instructions of the Honse. That question is for the House to 
decide. That has been decided, I do not know how many, 
times, but several times, and the Chair decided it once himself. 
That was the reason my opinion in that case was so short. 
The Chair did not elaborate it, for the House was busy, and it 
had been decided that way several times, and he simply fol- 
lowed the old ruling, 


The leading case, the one that has been referred to, is found 
in section 6395 of Hinds’ Precedents. The opinion was written 
by Mr. Speaker Carlisle. He was a great man and a great 
Speaker. The headline òf Mr. Speaker Carlisle’s decision was 
written by Asher C. Hinds, construing Mr. Speaker Carlisle’s 
opinion. It is not any secret with people whb have been around 
here any considerable length of time that Mr. Hinds probably 
knew more about parliamentary law than any other man that 
ever lived. He knew more than the Speakers whom he advised, 
and they were great Speakers. He had made it the study of his 
life. Here is what Mr. Hinds said, and then I will read what 
Mr. Speaker Carlisle said: 


Althongh a conference report may be in disregard of instructions 
given to 1 11. 180 1888. the it may not be e out on a point of order. 

On July 3 the House pr ed to the consideration of the 
conference report on the river and harbor a Pro Tiation bill. The re- 

port having been read, Mr. William H. Hate 5 had read a 
— of instructions to the conferees which d been voted by the 
House, and then made the point of order that the report was in direct 
violation of every single resolution of the instructions. 

After debate, — 3 — ker ruled: 

The proceed en there has been a disagreement between the 
we e of a 1 latlve vie’ a different in many ts from 
— — roceedings in other cases. . object ot such 2 

is to tetas the two Tne. es to an agreement. Therefore 
either . without reconsid previous votes, take action in a 
directly opposite direction. For ce, the House may refuse to 
concur in an amendment and may 3 insist again and again 
n its t to the amendment, and t may ultimately, 
thout reconsidering any of these votes, absolutely from its 
disagreement or recede from it with an amendment, as its judgment 
ctate. And while it is competent under the recent practice of 
ouse to instruct 8 committees, still the House in that 
case, as in the other, ma recede from its d 
amendment in —ů to which it had instructed 
on a disagreement; and that may be done with or n withoat a 
conference report upon the subject. 
The whole effect a eee rt in such a case is to brin; 
the matter again directly before = y for its consideration an 
action. That is the whole effect of this conference report. It does 
not bind the House at all. The House may refuse to agree to it, in 
which case the whole subject is again open; and the House may abso- 
lutely recede from its disagreement to the Senate amendment, or recede 
with an amendment, which is the course recommended by the present 
managers of the conference on the at the House. So the Chair 
thinks the point of order is not well 
In a case where the House instructs pews of its ord committees 
to report back a whether it o with an amendmen ao it would be a v 
serious pag go ade et it could report back without that amendmen 
or wit and others. But that is not in this case. 
od the House instructs ——— committee what it sena 
ane rt, but has exp — —— 2 
report, but has expressed gmen — 
r to insist upon striking out certain 
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clauses. They have now brought it back to the House in order that 
it may have an opportunity to recede from that action if it desires to 
‘do so, or further to insist upon it if it desires to do so. 

It seems to the Chair that that opinion is as clear as crystal. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker,- before the 
Speaker finally announces his decision, does not the Speaker 
think there is some difference where there are instructions to 
conferees to insist upon a disagreement, which would naturally 
cause a widening of the breach between the Senate and the 
House, and a motion which instructs the conferees to agree to 
what the Senate has already done? One brings the two Houses 
together and the other has a tendency to widen the breach be- 
tween them. 7 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not believe there is any 
difference between instructions of that sort. You can instruct 
the conferees to do something, or you can instruct them not to 
do something. This is a matter for the House to decide. ‘The 
point of order is overruled, and the House has the conference 
report before it. If the House does not like the conference re- 
port, it can vote it down. That is its remedy. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McFappex moves that the bill be recommitted to the conference 
committee with instructions that the managers on the part of the 
House obey the instructions given them by the House on May 10, 1917, 
to agree in conference to the following Behr aay in the Senate amend- 
ment, being the Jast five lines on page 
9, which reads as follows: 

“ Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust company maintains with 
the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance sufficient to offset the 
items in transit held for its account by the Federal reserve bank: 
Provided further, That nothing: in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember bank from 
making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or 
fraction thereof. based on the total of checks and drafts presented at 
any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and re- 
Inission therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 

And that the managers on the part of the House do not agree to or 
sign any report which does not embody the above provision without any 
qualification. e 


Mr. MCFADDEN. 
question, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
motion presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is out of 
order. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
inquiry. 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the report having 
been read, and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] keeping 
his seat and not asking for recognition, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, having obtained recognition of the Chair, offering 
his motion to recommit, has he not the right to control debate 
upon it? 

The SPEAKER. No. The motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is really made prematurely. That motion comes 
up just like a motion to recommit after the third reading of 
a House bill, and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] un- 
doubtedly has the right to his hour. 

Mr. GLASS. And the motion is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, is it not, and have I not the right to an hour? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair was going 
to state., The gentleman has a right to his hour, and the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MeFabpzx] will be 
considered as pending and will be voted on before the conference 
report is voted on. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: Mr. Speaker, may I ask if 
there can not be an agreement as to time? Will the gentleman 
consent to debating this question so the House can understand it? 

Mr. GLASS. I will be very glad to reach some agreement with 
the gentleman for a reasonable time for debate. How much time 
does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. McFADDEN. An hour and thirty minutes on this side. 

Mr. GLASS. One hour and thirty minutes on that side; that 
would be three hours. It seems to me that is too much. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
particular matter is by no means the most important thing in 
this conference report. ‘The most important thing has been over- 
looked entirely, and we ought not to spend all the time in con- 
sidering this one matter. ; 

Mr. GLASS, Mr. Speaker, I think an hour on a side would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has made an exceedingly able 
speech of 40 or 50 minutes on the merits of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I am obliged to the gentleman for his compli- 


Mr. Speaker, upon that I move the previous 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


ment, which I very highly value, but I call his attention to the 
fact that four gentlemen on that side have made exceedingly 
able speeches on the merits of the case. 
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Mr. MONDELL. But the gentlemen on this side who spoke 
addressed themselves to the point of order. a 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, that is a question of judgment. I do not 
think so, and it developed the point of order was not well taken. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen who ask to speak 
are interested in the Hardwick amendment, and while I am inter- 
ested in that there is another item more important than the 
Hardwick amendment which the Senate has attached as a vicious 
rider, and which has never been considered on its merits in the 
Senate, and never has been considered in a committee of the 
House never has been considered by this House. I have not 
found any two men who agree as to its effects. I propose for one 
to debate that and see that this House understands what it 
means. 

Mr. CANNON. What is that? 

Mr. WINGO. Section 7, which involves the issuauce of Fed- 
eral reserve notes against gold and gold certificates. It involves 
an exemption from the requirement to maintain in the Treasury 
a redemption fund against a possible $2,000,000,000 of Federal 
reserve notes. It involves the issuance of Federal reserve notes 
against foreign bills and acceptances, and I do not propose that 
the Hardwick amendment shall exclude the consideration of a 
question which has never been considered by this House. It is 
a vicious amendment, which would have been ruled out on a 
point of order in this House, and yet the Senate has attached 
it as a rider on this bill and is trying to run it over this House. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point the gentleman raises? 

Mr. WINGO. I want some division of time by which we can 
consider that as well as the Hardwick amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact 
that the whole debate is on the adoption or rejection of the 
conference report. 

Mr. WINGO. You can not suggest a more important proposal 
than is proposed in section 7. Were it to come before this House 
you could not pass it through this House in two days. I think 
we want a reasonable time to discuss that. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Virginia any sug- 
gestion to make as to time? : 

Mr. GLASS. I suggested an hour on each side, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr: Speaker, there are so many gentle- 
men on this side who want to speak on the various merits of 
this measure I do not see how we can get along with one hour. 
I think if the gentleman will make it an hour and a half we 
will get along. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to state to the gentleman there 
is another more important measure than this bill to be dis- 
posed of to-day, and that is the conference report upon the. 
urgent deficiency bill, and unless arrangement can be made 
by which that can be taken up I shall object to three hours 
debate. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest to the gentleman from New York, 
who thinks this is a very important matter, and the gentlemen 
who want to discuss the merits of this important matter, that 
if he desires to pass the bill referred to that can be taken up 
after this is disposed of at the end of the three hours’ debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I-am not so sure about it. If the House 
will permit that bill to be taken up, say, about half past 3 
o'clock and dispose of it and then go on with this bill, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. CANNON. Are there any contests in reference to the 
conference report on the deficiency bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I expected to call it up, but I agreed 
not to call it up before 3 o'clock if consent is given. 

Mr. CANNON. Is there any contest that the gentleman 
knows about? Will it be agreed to, in the opinion of the gen- 
tleman, by unanimous consent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs is attempting to reach an agreement upon the 
Jamestown Exposition grounds provision so there will be no 
controversy. ' 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, we are losing time now, and 
so far as I am individually concerned I would be willing ta 
agree to an hour and a quarter to a side. I suggest to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania we agree to an hour and a quar- 
ter on a side. The gentleman from New York wants to get 


up his bill. 


Mr. McFADDEN. That is acceptable. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that we 
agree to two hours and a half debate on the conference report, 
one-half the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania and one-half—— $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Prarr] ought to control the time. : : 

Mr. GLASS. By the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 


1917. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time on this conference report be limited 
to an hour and a quarter to a side; he to control one hour and 
a quarter, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT] to 
control an hour and a quarter. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. GLASS. And at the end of that time the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report be ordered. 

The SPEAKER. And at the end of that time the previous 
question on the conference report be considered as ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask what provision we shall have with reference 
to the arrangement of time. 

The gentleman from Virginia and the gentleman from New 
York are both opposed to the Hardwick amendment, and both of 
them are in favor of section 7, which I wish to discuss. I do not 
want to agree to a division. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know about the gentleman's statement 
as to my position. 

Mr. WINGO. I inferred that the gentleman was opposed 
to it. They have signed this report. I do not think that the 
time ought to be so handled that those who are really interested 
and have really studied it and want to present some facts to the 
House should be shut cut. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the motion to recommit is made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McFappen], a member of the committee. It occurs 
to me that the time on this side ought to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] is on the other side of the question, and very 
properly controls time on that side. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I desire to call the attention of the Speaker to the 
fact that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt] is not the 
ranking member on the committee. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Woop] is the ranking member, and I do not see how the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT] can insist on time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
asks unanimous consent—— 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I object to that. 

Mr. FOCHT. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects, 
and the gentleman from Virginia is recognized for an hour, 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman from Virginia will modify 
his request, I think there will be no trouble in agreeing to the 
time. 

Mr. FOCHT. If you will give us fair discussion, we will be 
with you. 

Mr. GLASS. Nobody on this side objects to fair discussion. 
I made the usual request. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I make the point that this arrangement 
is very unfair and unreasonable and deprives our side of any 
right to debate this question. The gentleman from New York 
IMr. Prarr] will consume all the time in debating other por- 
tions of this measure and give this special proposition no time 
whatever. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not help the gentleman out 
of that difficulty. 

Mr. BORLAND. I make the suggestion that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] move the previous ques- 
tion on his own motion. Evidently he did not want to have 
any vote at that time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from New York 
consents to the request that I now make, and that is that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] control the 
time on that side. 

Mr. FOCHT. And I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass! 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this report be limited 
to two hours and a half, one half of the time to be controlled 
by himself and the other half by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McFappen], and that at the end of that time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the agreement is made 
that the previous question shall be asked at the end of that 
time, it will not interfere with the motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER, Really, that is not a motion to recommit, 
because the matter goes back automatically to the conferees 
if it is defeated. It is really an instruction, and that is the 


way it ought to be drawn. They ought to vote on the con- 
ference report and then vote on the instruction. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The previous question then would go to noth- 
ing except the report? 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing before the House ex- 
cept the report. 

Mr. WINGO. If the House would vote the report down, 
then it would be in order to instruct the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair would recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] to make his mo- 
tion to instruct the conferees, because that is what his mo- 
tion is. 

Mr. WINGO. What chance will there be for the members 
of the majority of the committee who differ with the conference 
report to have some time? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to call the Chair’s attention to his 
rulings. The Chair himself has ruled twice on the Army bill 
that a motion to recommit a conference report, on the Roose- 
velt amendment and on increasing the salary, was in order. 

The SPEAKER. That is true, but the Chair is stating his 
opinion of what this resolution of the gentleman from Venn- 
sylvania is; that it is simply instructions to the conferees. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, has there been a unanimous as- 
sent? 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Wrnxco] reserved the right to object. 

Mr. WINGO. I addressed an inquiry to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and to the gentleman from Virginia, and I was 
awaiting an answer to that. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, what difference is there in 
the parliamentary status of a motion to recommit and a motion 
to instruct? Has not the motion to instruct absolutely a right 
to be debated in the House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Unless somebody moves the previous 
question on that, any gentleman at any time, without taking a 
man off the floor for the purpose, can move the previous ques- 
tion on anything. If that is done, you can discuss the instruc- 
tions as well as you can the conference report. By the time this 
debate is over the Chair will straighten that all out. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman is through with his parlia- 
mentary inquiry, I would like to propound my inquiry to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEn] and the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from Virginia will give heed to the interrogatory of 
the gentleman from Arkansas. He wants to know how he is 
going to get some time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. WINGO. About 30 minutes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Is the gentleman for or against the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WINGO. I am against the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. What do the gentleman from Virginia and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania say? 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fappen] should yield the gentleman his time. 

Mr. CANNON. You are against all or part of the report? 

Mr. WINGO. I am against section 7 and against the modifi- 
cation of the Hardwick amendment. Those are the two propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. CANNON, That is against section T. 

Mr. GLASS. And the Hardwick amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, there will be other objectiona. I 
have no objection to the gentleman having all the time he de- 
sires, but I do not see how he can have time on section 7. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is not asking that. He is asking 
time to speak on his amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. On this one proposition; that is, the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I know. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCFADDEN] say? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] say? 

Mr. GLASS. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. That is 25. Is that satisfactory to the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. WINGO. That is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? = 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order to present a conference report on the 
war deficiency bill at half past 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order to call up the conference 
report on the war deficiency bill at half past 3. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GLASS. Reserving the right to object, we ought to con- 
clude this present conference report without interruption. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I would like ta make a statement about 
the matter. I must leave Washington to-night because of illness 
in my family, and this conference report on the deficiency bill 
must be agreed upon before I leave. There is only one matter in 
dispute. I hope that the Committee on Naval Affairs will be 
able to make an arrangement that will be satisfactory to every- 
body. If not, that is the one question that will have to be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. GLASS. We will be through with this by 4 o'clock 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will have two hours and 
a half of discussion and two roll calls, as is very apparent how. 
For a number of reasons the deficiency bill ought to be dis- 
posed of to-day because of the very serious situation. I must 
go home to-night, no matter what is done. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
from Virginia, if he will permit, that if he will let the gentle- 
man from New York in with the deficiency conference report 
and get through with it, then the gentleman from Virginia can 
continue the debate, and that he will accommodate the gentle- 
man from New York under peculiar circumstances. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection; and, in view of the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, I could not object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will ask the gentleman from New York if he has had any dis- 
cussion with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
with regard to the time when the conference report on the 
. bill will be called up? 

r. 
Massachusetts fully understood it—I agreed that it would not 
be called up before 3 o'clock to-day. 

5 Mr. MONDELL. He understood it would be called up at that 
me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He expected that it would be called up 
at 3 o'clock or half past 3. 

Mr. MONDELL. If that conference report is taken up this 
afternoon, it will not be possible to secure a final vote on the 
report of which the gentleman from Virginia has charge this 
afternoon. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope it will. If this matter is so de- 
layed, of course the deficiency bill could not be considered at 
all. However, I must leave the city to-night, no matter what 
happens to this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the Jamestown item in the 
conference report? : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not agreed upon. The Committee 
on Naval Affairs has been holding hearings to-day and yester- 
day, and it is now at work endeavoring to prepare a provision 
that will be acceptable to those favoring the acquisition of the 
Jamestown site and those opposed to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the question arise if 
the conference report is called up? 7 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the only question that would 
arise. I hope an agreement will be made that will enable the 
zoe to agree to the Senate amendment, clearing the mat- 

er up. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object to the request of the gentleman from New 
York, providing that the gentleman from Virginia is willing to 
have a vote taken in the morning on the motion to recommit 
with instructions the conference report on the currency bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, Mr. Speaker, if we are going to consider 
the matter in that sort of fragmentary way 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think the gentleman from 
Wyoming should impose that condition on me. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not a condition on the gentleman from 
New York. It is a request of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have remained in Washington when 
I can not do 


1 of my family were seriously ill before. 
now. t 
Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman from Virginia ought 
to be willing to allow the vote to go over until to-morrow morn- 
ing. The debate will last until 6 o'clock. ' 7 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago I made the sugges- 
tion that if we were to consider this pending proposition in 
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FITZGERALD. I agreed—and „the gentleman from 
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that fragmentary way I would rather the gentleman from New 
York would begin the right of way now and let the whole ques- 
tion go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we migiit reach an agreement under 
which the gentleman from New York—if the gentleman will 
yield to me—will take up his bill or conference report at this 
time and dispose of it. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall insist for the present on going on with 
this proposition, but I shall not object to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Tork. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Two requests are pending at once. One of 
them is for two hours and a half of debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I-made a request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows. The Chair is going to 
put the gentlemau's request now. Is there objection to the 
first request? [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection 
to that. Now, the request of the gentleman from New York is 
that at half past 3 the House take an interlude from discussing 
this conference report presented by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia and that the gentleman from New York be permitted at 
that time to call up House bill 3971, the deficiency bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to couple with that 
a request that the debate on the conference report and all 
matters connected with it be limited to one hour. 

The SPEAKER. And that the debate on the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 3971 and all matters connected with it be 
limited to one hour. That is the Fitzgerald bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know as to that last request. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will withdraw that. 

Mr. McFADDEN.. Reserving the right 
Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is withdrawn. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then I will withdraw my 
reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York that at 3.30 o'clock he be permitted to 
bring up his conference report on the bill H. R. 3971 and the 
debate be limited to one hour? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; that latter part of the request has 
been withdrawn. Is there objection to taking up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 3971 at 3.30? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Grass] 
is recognized for an hour and a quarter. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, the statement filed by the managers 
on the part of the House is a brief and distinct presentation of 
the report of the conferees. The chief points of difference are 
familiar to the House. The real points of difference were, first, 
as to the reserve section. The Senate accepts the House provi- 
sion in toto on the reserve section. Secondly, on the question 
of the so-called Hardwick amendment, relating to charges on the 
collection and payment of checks, the House fully understands 
what has been done with respect to that. The Senate accepted 
practically all of the other provisions of the House bill, including 
those provisions relating to empowering the Federal Reserve 
Board to compel Federal reserve banks to establish branches 
abroad, and also empowering the Federal Reserve Board to 
compel Federal reserve banks to establish branches of the re- 
serve banks in this country where needed. Then one other pro- 
vision is comprised in the conference report, to which my col- 
league, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], has once or 
twice alluded. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. On the subject of branch 
banks I wanted to inquire whether the sentiment of the com- 
mittee generally was in favor of the establishment of branch 
banks. This has been a disputed question in my community. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman has a misconception as to that. 
It is not the establishment of branches of member banks, but 
branches of the Federal reserve banks. Nobody objects at all 
to that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is to say, the individual 
bank can not establish branch banks under this act? 

Mr. GLASS. Not at all. That is a bitterly controverted prop- 
osition, entirely distinct from this one, and to this one nohody 
objects. This provides for the establishment of branches of the 
Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


to object, Mr. 


That latter part has been 


Will the gentleman yield? 


That answers my question. 
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Mr, GLASS. The other controverted provision of the bill, as 
I have stated, is that alluded to by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. WINco], and it relates to the exchange of 
notes for gold by the Federal reserve banks. The conference 
report was unanimous, I shall be glad to answer any question 
that anybody wants to ask concerning any provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, there are 
two provisions in this conference report that have never been 
considered by the House, as I understand. 

Mr. GLASS. There is but one, as I understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The statement-says that there are two 
sections—section 7 and section 8—which were not embodied in 
the original House bill, 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; that is true. Section 8 simply relates to 
a bookkeeping arrangement to facilitate the operations of the 
Federal reserve banks. It does not relate to member banks at 
all, and is to facilitate the operations of the Federal reserve 
banks, to make the transferences of the gold clearing fund a 
matter of bookkeéping rather than a matter of the shipment of 
the gold. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not regard that section as being of 
primary importance, but as I read the report last night a doubt 
arose in my mind as to the expediency of authorizing Federal 
reserve banks to have the privilege of receiving Federal reserve 
notes against the gold that is deposited as a reserve. 

Mr. GLASS. That is not section 8. That is section 7. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what I say. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the provision that the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] wants to discuss at some length. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman invited inquiries, and it 
was the expediency of that provision about which I had some 
doubt, as to whether it was in consonance with sound banking. 

Mr. GLASS. A great many people think it involves a double 
use of the gold as a reserve, and I apprehend that that will be 


the objection urged by my colleague from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco]. 
Mr, STAFFORD. Then the gentleman admits that it elimi- 


nates the reserve feature when it allows that gold reserve to be 
utilized for the issuance of Federal reserve notes? 

Mr. GLASS. That is a contested point. The advocates of 
the proposition say not. The opponents of it say that it is a 
double use of the reserve. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield to a question right 
there? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

` Mr. WINGO. The gentleman at first made the statement that 
the advocates of this proposition contend that it is not a duplica- 
tion of use of the reserves. How do they answer the proposi- 
tion that the statute—— 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to my colleague, meaning to be en- 
tirely courteous to him, that that feature of the bill will be dis- 
cussed by another of the conferees, and I do not want to occupy 
my time with it; and the gentleman from Arkansas himself is 
going to discuss it 

Mr. WINGO. I know it, but I wanted to get the benefit of 
the gentleman’s opinion, in view of the statement he just made, 
and in view of the plain, specific language that he, as chairman 
of the managers on the part of the House, agreed to, 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman wants to know my. opinion as 
to whether or not it is a duplication of use, I will state that in 
my judgment it is, to some extent. 

Mr. WINGO, That is what I wanted to get. The language is 
plain, and I did not see how they could get around it. 

Mr. GLASS. That is my judgment. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘There is one other proposition I want to ask 
about, because it may save time. That is as to the class of 
paper that could be used as a basis for the issuance of Federal 
reserve notes, authorized by the first paragraph of section 7. 
What was the necessity for it, and what was the justification 
that the Senate offered for that provision? 

Mr. GLASS. To make readily available the 15-day paper 
authorized by a previous amendment to the Federal reserve act. 
The gentleman means based upon actual transactions? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. But there is more than 15-day paper in- 
volved. 

Mr. GLASS. The real intent was to facilitate the use of 15- 
day paper on the notes of the bankers themselves. 

Mr. WINGO, This gees further, does it not? 

Mr. GLASS. It does authorize more than that. It author- 
izes the issuance of notes on eligible collateral acquired in the 
open market. 

Mr. WINGO. And not indorsed by the member panse; e 
the . think that is wise? 

. GLASS. I yielded my judgment upon that point, 
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Mr. WINGO. If that is the gentleman's position, I will not 
= the inquiry further, 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania use some 
of his time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. WINdo]. 

Mr. WINGO. Let some other gentleman go ahead. I want to 
get some of the ideas of these conferees. I should like to come 
later, and I might not use any of my time if I become satisfied. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. GLASS. I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to notify the absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Eagan ey, Ohio Riordan 
Bell Estopinal jess, Pa. Roberts 
Bland Fairchild, G. W. Kraus Robinson 
Bowers Fields LaGuardia Rowland 
Brand Flynn Lever ucker 
Britten Fordney -PE VSA Spain Sanders, La 
Bruckner Foss Lobec Scott, Mich. 
Brumbaugh Frear McAndrews Seully 
Burroughs Gallagher McCormick Sells 
Cannon Gallivan McKenzie Shallenberger 
Capstick Graham, Pa. McKinley Sherley 
rew Gray, N. J. Madden Siegel 
Clark, Fla. Griffin Maher Sisson 
Clark, Pa Hamill Mann loan 
ooper, Ohio. Hamilton, N. Y. Martin, III. Smith, C. B. 
Cooper, a Hamlin Martin, La, mith, T. F, 
Copley Haskell Mason Snyder 
Tago Hayes Mays Steele 
Crosser Heaton. Moores, Ind. Sterling, III. 
Currie, Mich. Hill Morin Stevenson 
Dale, N. Y, Hollingsworth Mott Sullivan 
Davis Hull, Iowa Neely Swift 
Denton Husted Nicholls, 8. C. Tague 
Dewalt aceon O'Shaunessy Talbott 
Dickinson Jam adge ‘Templeton 
Dill 3 Wash. Paige Tilson 
Dixon Jones, Va. Peters Ward 
Dooling Kahn Polk Watson, Va. 
Doremus Kearns Powers Winslow 
Drukker Kennedy, Iowa Pratt Wood. Ind. 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Ramsey Zihlman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bers have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think most of the Members of 
the House have regarded the McFadden amendment as a protec- 
tion to those who dealt with the banks, as a limitation on the 
power of the banks to charge exorbitant rates for exchange. It 
provided that banks should under no circumstances charge un- 
reasonable rates of exchange, and that in no case should a 
charge be exacted of, more than 10 cents per $100. A charge 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent certainly can not be considered as 
unreasonable, 

The chairman of the Banking Committee tells us of instances 
of unreasonable charges. This provision would prevent such 
unjust exactions. It is surely as efficacious to bring the indi- 
vidual banks under such restrictions by direct enactment as it 
would be to allow the Federal Reserve Board to fix rates of 
exchange at its discretion. 

The chairman of the Banking Committee characterizes the 
McFadden amendment as an atrocity which the House con- 
ferees seek to remedy, and yet at the same time he tells the 
House the conferees have endeavored to carefully follow the 
instructions given them by the House. 

The McFadden amendment, which was given as an instruc- 
tion to the conferees, provided the banks which were members of 
the Federal Reserve System should not be prevented from charg- 
ing reasonable exchange, but fixed a maximum charge of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. The conferees have changed this by pro- 
viding that the rates of exchange shall “be determined and 
regulated by the Federal Reserve Board.” This constitutes a 
vital and material change in the instructions given. It takes 
from the banks the right, in the first instance, to make exchange 
rates and confers such right upon the Federal Reserve Board, 

Besides this, the conferees have inserted a further provision 
that no charges for exchange shall be made against the Federal 
reserve banks. This is a further and important change and vio- 
lation of the instructions given by the House to the conferees. 
It exempts the Federal reserve banks from any exchange as 


Three hundred and six Mem-. - 
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against their paper, but permits the Federal Reserve Board to 
fix the rates which shall be charged against the member banks. 

It must be clear that the conferees have not followed the in- 
structions given them by the House. 

It is claimed by the chairman that because the instructions 
given directed the conferees to agree “to the substance of the 
McFadden amendment that they were thereby authorized to de- 
part from it with large discretion and wide latitude. I do not 
so understand the instructions. To agree “in substance ” means 
to the same effect; not changing materially the substance and 
meaning. It means with reasonable construction that the words 
may be different, the verbiage changed, but the sense must be 
preserved, the real meaning unchanged. Such interpretation 
would exclude the Inserting of new matter entirely, It would 
without doubt exclude new matter which would vary or contra- 
dict the language of the original. The changes which I have 
referred to would not be an agreement “in substance” with the 
McFadden amendment. 5 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman be kind enough to point ont 
in the McFadden amendment the language which commits to the 
banks the right to determine the reasonableness of the charge? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think I can. The language of the MeFad- 
den amendment is that nothing in the act shall be construed to 
prohibit a bank from “making reasonable charges,” in no case 
to exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent. There is committed to no 
other person or bank the power to determine what is a reason- 
able charge except the bank. As to whether or not it is reason- 
able is a matter between the person interested in the transaction 
and the bank. The bank is restrained by law from making un- 
reasonable charges, and, besides, there is the limit fixed by the 
restriction that it shall not be more than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. Why may it not be just as reasonably inferred 
that the proponents of the proposition intended that the man 
who pays the charge might fix it by agreement with the bank? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman ‘must see that that is 
an unreasonable interpretation. 

Mr. GLASS. Not at all, It is not any more unreasonable 
than the suggestion of the gentleman that the bank may have 
the right to solely judge. The bank is the one in the first in- 
stance to fix the charge. The gentleman must know that. The 
power is in the banks now without any legislation to fix the rate 
of exchange. 

Mr. TOWNER. There is no legislation on the subject now. 

The chairman is right in saying that in the first instance the 
bank fixes the charge. The customer does not do it. The cus- 
tomer may pay or not, as he chooses, the charge made. It is 
true also that the rate may be agreed upon between the cus- 
tomer and the bank. The McFadden amendment was intended 
to prevent two things: First, that the charges for exchange 
should not be fixed for the member banks by the Federal Reserve 
Board; and, second, that only reasonable charges within safe 
limits should in any case be made. The conferees’ report 
changes that materially. It gives the power to fix tha rates of 
exchange to the Federal Reserve Board, and it exempts the 
Federal reserve banks altogether from exchange charges as 
against them. ‘That, in my judgment, is both unwise and unfair. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappren] yield some of his time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I prefer that you use more of your time 
now. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Pratr]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that gentlemen 
who voted to instruct the conferees of the House to agree to 
the Hardwick amendment, many of them, voted under misap- 
prehension and misunderstanding of just what that amend- 
ment is, 

I have not always been opposed to part of the amendment. 
That is to say, it has generally seemed to me that some charge 
for check collecting was reasonable, and many times I have 
argued in the committee along those lines, But I do not 
believe the people have understood that this amendment is a 
matter not only of check collecting, but of paying checks, of 
making a charge for paying checks drawn on a bank’s own 
deposits. It is the country banks that are advocating this 
thing though claiming that the charge was for collecting the 
checks or for exchange. If I come down here to Washington 
with a check on my home bank, and I go in a bank in Washing- 
ton to get that cashed, it may look like a reasonable thing for 
a bank here to make a moderate charge for collecting that check. 
It has got to send it to another city several hundred miles away. 
But what reason is there why my bank up home, that has my 
deposit and has enjoyed that deposit all the while that the 


check was out, and has no way of knowing it was drawn until 
the check gets back to it—what earthly excuse has that bank 
for making a charge for paying the check? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman knows that under the laws of 
his State they can not charge you for paying the check. If 
they did, any creditor could put it In the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. PLATT. I know they have done it, and that it is exactly 
what some of them are claiming a right to do, 

Mr. WINGO. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 

Mr. PLATT. As a matter of fact, the banks of my town 
have not generally done it, but there are some banks in my 
district that have. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not this what they do? Do not they charge 
an exchange charge for remitting proceeds after it is paid? 

Mr. PLATT. That is, of course, a subterfuge. 

Mr. WINGO, It is not a subterfuge, because under the law 
of your State, if they charge for your check or charge less than 
par, that is the ground for asking for a receivership. 

Mr. PLATT. How much more service does that bank render 
for paying a check that is not cashed, merely by drawing a draft, 
than if somebody presents a check over a counter, when it has 
to pay cash for it? 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman wish me to tell him? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. When the check is paid across the counter, 
when the paying teller pays it—in other words, if you were to 
give me `a check on your bank and I walk into that bank and get 
it through the paying teller’s window, he stamps it“ Paid” and 
sticks it on the file. At the close of the day the individual book- 
keeper comes along and gets the batch of checks and charges 
them up. When it comes in by mail from a correspondent, either 
the collection or discount or exchange clerk, as we sometimes 
call him, takes all these checks and lists them in a separate book 
kept for that purpose. Then he turns to the exchange register 
and he figures up the total amount that comes from one corre- 
spondent. He then writes a piece of exchange. He eredits that 
particular correspondent with that item. Then he fills out a 
remittance slip that is perforated and double-sided. He puts a 
piece of carbon paper on top of it, turns it over, fills it in 

Mr. GLASS. I would suggest that if you are going into the 
process of the banking business the gentleman will not have any 
time remaining. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman asked for it, and I will give it 
to him. 

Then he fills that out, tears off the slip, puts it in an envelope 
that has a 2-cent stamp, and there is the cost of that envelope. 
Then he takes those checks and turns them over to the indi- 
vidual bookkeeper. That is the difference in the two trans- 
actions. 

Mr. PLATT. He pays all the checks that come by mail with 
one draft and a 2-cent stamp. It is a simpler proposition than 
paying over the counter. It costs him less money, because that 
draft is balanced up with other drafts, and remittances of actual 
cash are seldom made. 

Mr. WINGO. They have all got to go through the same 
process. 

Mr. PLATT. He makes a charge for doing something that 
costs him not much of anything. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think that a 2-cent stamp 
is not anything or the cost of this registry book is not anything? 

Mr. PLATT. The 2-cent stamp is rather trifling, considering 
the fact that the bank has had the benefit of the deposits while 
all those checks were out. 

Mr. HAUGEN, You might add express—for expressing money 
to the bank. 

Mr. PLATT. Occasionally, yes. The gentlemen who are 
interested in banks can not find much in the way of defense of 
this practice, and they have themselves shown that the question 
is not of charging for collecting checks on distant places, but the 
question is whether you are going to allow a certain number of 
banks to take out something for paying checks on their own de- 
posits, I do not think that is a thing that will appeal to very 
many Members of this House when they fully understani it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? $ 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I want to ask the gentleman 
this question: Does the Federal Reserve Board now charge any- 
thing to the member banks for clearing their checks to them? 

Mr. PLATT. In some cases they have charged, I understand, 
a cent and a half an item. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Is it not the rule that the 
Federal Reserve Board charges from 13 cents to 2 cents on each 
check they clear? 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, as 
a matter of fact, the cost has been found to be from one-half 
to a fiftieth of 1 per cent. It is so infinitesimal that they have 
to hire an actuary to figure it out. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think that 2 cents is in- 
finitesimal? 

Mr. PLATT, The Federal Reserve Board are performing this 
service practically for nothing. So why should the banks make 
this fuss over something that is not costing them anything? 
This is a charge not for collecting the checks at a distance, but a 
charge for the payment of the checks when they get back home, 
and I do not believe that one man in ten has exactly understood 
what it meant. 

Now, I want to pass from that part of the amendment and 
say that the most important thing in this series of amendments 
to the Federal reserve act 's not this matter of the Hardwick 
amendment, but the proviso on the middle of page € of the con- 
ference report, the proviso to section 7, which reads: 

Provided however, That when the Federal reserve agent holds gold or 

ld certificates as collateral for Federal reserve notes issued to the 

ank such gold or gold certificates shall be counted as t of the gold 
reserve which such bank is required to maintain against its Federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation. 

That is a tremendous departure from the present policy, and 
it is something that the House really ought to understand. At 
present the Federal reserve banks, when they get gold and gold 
certificates in the course of business, are putting those up with 
the Federal reserve agents, and instead of paying them out in 
the course of business they are paying out Federal reserve notes 
received for them from the Federal reserve agents, Now, they 
want to take that gold which they have impounded, dollar for 
dollar, against the Federal reserve notes and turn it into their 
general reserves. For a long time I have been opposed to it. 
This identical amendment has been passed before by the Senate 
and has been thrown out by the House conferees, But I have 
been brought to favor it as a war measure, and I agree to it 
now. It gives the banks an opportunity to impound a whole 
lot of gold, and if the country should get into such condition 
as the result of the war, or when the war is over, that the banks 
and business of the country would need assistance to prevent a 
panic, this added power gives a much larger reserve of gold to 
the Federal reserve banks than they otherwise would be able to 
obtain, and they can consequently extend more help to the mem- 
ber banks than they would be able to give otherwise. It gives 
them a new means whereby they can obtain gold for their re- 
serves. The argument is that there is no reason why you or 
I should carry gold or gold certificates around in our pockets. 
If you go to the office of the Sergeant at Arms now, you will 
get gold certificates, yellow backs. They do not serve us any 
better, do not purchase any more, than the Federal reserve notes. 
Now, the Federal Reserve Board proposes to issue Federal reserve 
notes in their place when they come into possession of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and to use the gold or gold certificates as a 
part of their gold reserve. You can readily see that this will 
strengthen the Federal Reserve System against any emergency. 

That, I think, is by far the most important item in all of these 
amendments. The Hardwick amendment is a minor matter. The 
Hardwick amendment, let me say, too, is a matter about which 
many banks have changed their minds. In my district most 
of the banks were greatly in favor of the Kitchin bill until 
recently. I heard the cashier of one of those banks denounce 
the Federal Reserve Board for enforcing the law less than a 
year ago. Now he writes me that he thinks it a small matter to 
be making a fuss oyer. The law now, by the way, absolutely 
prohibits any charge being made for collection or any charge 
for the payment of checks, so that what we have agreed to in 
this conference report greatly liberalizes it. Charges are no 
longer prohibited, but may be made under such regulations as 
the Federal Reserve Board may approve, though not against a 
Federal reserve bank. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
New York has expired. 

The hour of 3.30 o'clock having arrived, under the agreement 
this matter will be suspended. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 3971, the urgent deficiency bill for the 
Military and Naval Establishments, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
conference report on the urgent deficiency bill and asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report, 
Is there objection? 


The time of the gentleman from 


There was not objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 74). ` 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8971) making appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 
9, 43, 51, 80, 82, and 85. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, and 83, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendmeut as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the. 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 


“EMERGENCY SHIPPING FUND. 


“The President is hereby authorized and empowered, within 
the limits of the amounts herein authorized— 

“(a) To place an order with any person for such ships or 
material as the necessities of the Government, to be determined 
by the President, may require during the period of the war and 
which are of the nature, kind, and quantity usually produced or 
capable of being produced by such person. 

“(b) To modify, suspend, cancel, or requisition any existing 
or future contract for the building, production, or purchase of 
ships or material. 

„(e) To require the owner or occupier of any plant in which 
ships or materials are built or produced to place at the disposal 
of the United States the whole or any part of the output of such 
plant, to deliver such output or part thereof in such quantities 
and at such times as may be specified in the order, 

“(d) To requisition and take over for use or operation by the 
United States any plant, or any part thereof without taking 
possession of the entire plant, whether the United States has or 
has not any control or agreement with the owner or occupier of 
such plant. 

“(e) To purchase, requisition, or take over the title to, or the 
possession of, for use or operation by the United States any ship 
now constructed or in the process of construction or hereafter 
constructed, or any part thereof, or charter of such ship. 

“Compliance with all orders issued hereunder shall be obliga- 
tory on any person to whom such order is given, and such order 
shall take precedence over all other orders and contracts placed 
with such person. If any person owning any ship, charter or 
material, or owning, leasing, or operating any plant equipped 
for the building or production of ships or material shall refuse 
or fail to comply therewith or to give to the United States such 
preference in the execution of such order, or shall refuse to build, 
supply, furnish, or manufacture the kind, quantities or qualities 
of the ships or material so ordered, at such reasonable price as 
shall be determined by the President, the President may take 
immediate possession of any ship, charter, material or plant of 
such person, or any part thereof without taking possession of 
the entire plant, and may use the same at such times and in 
such manner as he may consider necessary or expedient. 

“ Whenever the United States shall cancel, modify, suspend 
or requisition any contract, make use of, assume, occupy, 
requisition, acquire, or take over any plant or part thereof, or 
any ship, charter, or material, in accordance with the provisions 
hereof, it shall make just compensation therefor, to be deter- 
mined by the President; and if the amount thereof, so deter- 
mined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the person entitled 
to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of 
the amount so determined by the President and shall be en- 
titled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 
added to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be 
just compensation therefor, in the manner provided for by sec- 
tion 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“ The President may exercise the power and authority hereby 
vested in him, and expend the money herein and hereafter 
appropriated through such agency or agencies as he shall deter- 
mine from time to time: Provided, That all money turned over 
to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion may be expended as other moneys of said corporation are 
now expended, All ships constructed, purchased, or requisi- 
tioned under authority herein, or heretofore or hereafter, acs 


quired by the United States, shall be managed, operated, and 
pombe of as the President may direct. 

“The word ‘person’ as used herein, shall include any indi- 
vidual, trustee, firm, association, company, corporation, or 
contractor. 

“The word ship shall include any boat, vessel, or submarine 
and the parts thereof. 

“The word material“ shall include stores, supplies, and 
equipment for ships, and everything required for or in con- 
nection with the production thereof. 

“The word ‘plant’ shall include any factory, workshop, 
warehouse, engine works; buildings used for manufacture, as- 
sembling, construction, or any process; any shipyard or dock- 
yard and discharging terminal or other facilities connected 
therewith. 

“The words ‘United States’ shall include all lands and 
sey subject to the jurisdiction of the United States of 

erica. 


“All authority granted to the President herein, or by him dele- 
gated, shall cease six months after a final treaty of peace is 
proclaimed between this Government and the German Empire. 

“The cost of purchasing, requisitioning, or otherwise acquir- 
ing plants, material, charters, or ships now constructed or in 
the course of construction and the expediting of construction of 
ships thus under construction shall not exceed the sum of 
$250,000,000, exclusive of the cost of ships turned over to the 
Army and Navy, the expenditure of which is hereby authorized, 
and in executing the authority granted by this act for such pur- 
pose the President shall not expend or obligate the United States 
to expend more than the said sum; and there is hereby appro- 
priated for said purpose, $150,000,000: Provided, That this ap- 
propriation shall be reimbursed from available funds under the 
War and Navy Departments for vessels turned over for the ex- 
clusive use of those departments, or either of them. 

The cost of construction of ships authorized herein shall not 
exceed the sum of $500,000,000, the expenditure of which is 
hereby authorized, and in executing the authority granted herein 
for such purpose the President shall not expend or obligate the 
United States to expend more than said sam and there is 
hereby appropriated for said purpose $250,000. 

“For the operation of the ships herein seeen or in any 
way acquired by the United States, except those acquired for 
the Army or Navy, and for every expenditure incident thereto, 
$5,000,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Src. 4. That the service of all persons selected by draft and 
all enlistments under the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1917, 
shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner terminated by 
discharge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cense by the 
conclusion of peace between the United States and its enemies 
in the present wer, the President shall so declare by a public 
proclamation to that effect, and within four months after the 
date of said proclamation or as soon thereafter as it may be 
practicable to transport the forces then serving without the 
United States to their home station, the provisions of said act, 
in so far as they authorize compulsory service by selective draft 
or otherwise, shall cease to be of force and effect.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Src. 5. That, in addition to the reports now required by 
law, the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and Navy shall each 
on the first Monday in December, 1917, and annually thereafter, 
transmit to the Congress a detailed statement of all expenditures 
under this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 68. 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 
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The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3971) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and 
Naval Establishment on account of war expenses for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in 
the accompanying conference report as to each of said amend- 
ments, namely: 

On No. 2, relating to the emergency shipping fund: Inserts a 
substitute for the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate, printed in full elsewhere in this report. 

On No. 3: Restores the appropriation of $5,000, stricken out 
by the Senate, for rent of quarters for the Bureau of Efficiency. 

On No. 4: Restores the appropriation of $20,000, stricken out 
by the Senate, for additional employees and expenses of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $136,140, as proposed by the Senate, 
for additional employees in the Office of the Auditor for the 
War Department. 

On No. 6: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
priations for the mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans and 
the assay office at New York. 

On No. 9: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 10 per cent of the 
sums under the Military Establishment from one appropriation 
account to another. 

On No. 43: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to expend not exceeding 
$10,000,000 of the appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for such military purposes as he may deem proper. 

On No. 51: Authorizes the use of $150,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $325,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
purchase of land for aviation purposes for the Navy. 

On No. 80: Restores the appropriation of $13,940, stricken out 
by the Senate, for employees to care for the new Interior De- 
partment Building. 

On No. 82: Restores the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Standards, stricken out by the Senate. 

On No. 83: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
priation of $1,200 to enable the Commissioner of Lighthouses to 
increase the compensation of draftsmen employed on marine 
engineering. 

On No. 85: Restores the appropriation, stricken out by the 
Senate, of $7,500 to pay the widow of Henry T. Helgesen, late 
a Representative from the State of North Dakota, and $1,000 
for stationery for committees and officers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On No. 86: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
relative to the termination of the military service of 
selected by draft or otherwise, modified so as to terminate such 
services within four months after the proclamation of peace, or 
as soon thereafter as it may be possible to transport the forces 
then serving without the United States to their home station. 

On No. 87: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
relative to the submission of statements of expenditures from 
appropriations made for the Treasury, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments modified to eliminate therefrom the part thereof pertain- 
ing to the taking of vouchers. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree upon 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, appropriating 
$1,400,000 for the purchase of land and $1,600,000 for the im- 
provement thereof as a naval operating base on Hampton 
Roads, Va. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I make the point of order against section 4 as printed in the 
report; I think it is amendment 86. It is subject to a point of 
order for the reason that this is an appropriation bill and the 
amendment is new legislation tacked onto an appropriation bill. 
I do not see how that is in order here. The Army bill creating 
a new army in the United States provided that that army 
should be raised and maintained by the United States during 
the continuance of the existing emergency, and the matter was 
discussed here on the floor of the House, was discussed in the 
Senate, referred back to the committee, and afterwards the law 
was passed authorizing the army during the existing emergency 
This proposition is to amend the Army bill that we took all the 
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trouble and pains to pass, with the approval of the department, 
so as to make the enlistment for the war and four months, 

Now, the situation is that we do not know what wars we are 
going to have. We do not know whether Russia is going to be 
our enemy, we do not know whether we are to fight somebody 
else or not, and therefore we ought not to take these men out 
as long as we in America may need them more at the end of 
the war than she does now. This proposes to take from Amer- 
ica these men when we may need them, and I contend that such 
legislation is not in order on an appropriation bill, I insist on 
the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no point of order that lies to 


this. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s point of order comes too 


te. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is too late if there was a point of 
order. I will make a statement about the matter. In order to 
calm my colleague, who is unduly excited, I will make a state- 
ment in reference to this amendment. The Senate incorporated 
in this bill a provision requiring all of the men taken into the 
Army by ‘conscription to be discharged four months after the 
termination of the present war. The managers on the part of 
the House declined to agree to that amendment. I took the 
position that no one could tell whether or not these troops would 
be necessary four months after the war was concluded. The 
differences between the two Houses were all adjusted with the 
exception of this particular amendment. Then the managers 
on the part of the Senate took the matter up with the 
of War, and he stated that if modified in a certain way the War 
Department would not object to its being incorporated in the 
bill at this time, and that if in the future legislation was neces- 
sary it would appeal to the Congress. The Secretary of War 
informed me of that fact by telephone, and I stated that when 
he sent that information to me in writing over his own signa- 
ture it would be possible to have the conferees agree upon the 
provision. Under date of June 2, 1917, he sent this letter: 


My Dean Mr FITZGERALD: I have been told that the conference on 
the urgent deficiency bill is finding great difficulty with the Senate 
amendment requiring the discharge of all men enlisted in the military 
service during the present war within four months after the termina- 
tion of the war. I wrote to you and Senator Manrix on the subject of 
that amendment, and pointed out the very grave inconvenience which 
might result should any large force of American ps be abroad at 
the termination of the war and an impossibility exist as to their find- 
ing transportation facilities back to America within the four months. 
In a conversation with Senator MARTIN this morning it was suggested 
that this difficulty might be overcome by adding a clause about as 


follows: 
Or as soon thereafter as the said forces can be transported to thelr 


h tations.” 

Such an amendment would obviate the embarrassment I had in mind 
and undertook to state to you in my previous correspondence, and will 
be acceptable to the War Department. Should further embarrassment 
Arise or threaten, as we pro in the war, I will call them to the 
atteation of Congress and nak amendatory legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of that statement of the Secretary of 
War the managers on the part of the House agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment, so that it reads as follows: 

Src. 4. That the service of all persons selected by draft and all en- 
listments under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, shall be for the period of the 
war, unless sooner terminated by discha or otherwise. Whenever 
said war shall cease by the conclusion o ce between the United 
States and its enemies in the present war, the President so de- 
clare by a public proclamation to that effect, and within four months 
after the date of said proclamation or as soon thereafter as it may be 

racticable to transport the forces then serving without the United 
Bates to their home station, the provisions of said act, in so far as 
they authorize compulsory service by selective draft or otherwise, shall 
cease to be of force and effect. 

That agreement was reached after the War Department 
stated it would be acceptable to it. It was in the agreement 
presented to the House on this bill last week. No one ques- 
tioned it. It was not discussed. The conference report was re- 
jected by this body because of the agreement upon the item re- 
garding the acquisition of the Jamestown site. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me, it should be satisfactory to the 
House. This statement was made in connection with the matter, 
that when the conference report upon the bill to raise an army 
of a million men was before the Senate, because such a pro- 
vision was not included in that bill, the Senate declined to con- 
sider the conference report until the deficiency appropriation 
bill was completed and this particular amendment included in 
it, and that agreement could not have been made upon the bill 
to raise the army unless this provision was included either in 
that bill or in some other. Personally I should not have con- 
sented to agree to that provision under any circumstances if it 
were not that the Secretary of War me that, so far as 
the department was concerned, the provision in its present shape 
would be acceptable to the department, and it provides for dis- 
charge, after the proclamation of the President that the war is 


ended, of men serving without the United States within four 
months or as soon thereafter as it is practicable to transport 
them to their home stations. That means not only to bring 
them to the United States from abroad but to transport them to 
the locality from which they were taken. Those are the facts. 
I do not think there is any necessity for any alarm about it.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. It must be apparent by every one that it 
would be impossible to discharge these men the next moment 
after the war ceased. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was very apparent, and there was 
no intention that that should be done; but the War Department 
is satisfied with the provisions. If the necessity arises that 
these men should be retained in the service longer, Congress un- 
doubtedly will be able to enact the necessary legislation to con- 
tinue their service. I have no more sympathy with the attempt 
to curtail the time of service than has the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CALDWELL] himself. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman understand that the 
War Department feels that this is a wise thing to do, or does 
the War Department feel this is the best thing because they 
are in a hurry to get this money? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They do not believe that it is wise; but 
the Secretary of War stated that with this modification it would 
obviate one of the embarrassments that he had in mind, and that 
if in the future, as matters develop, it should appear that other 
embarrassments would be occasioned, he would appeal to Con- 
gress for additional legislation. My own opinion is that this 

ce upon this legislation grew out of opposition that 
existed to the method in which the Army is to be raised. After 
the Army is raised, then I think there will be no difficulty in 
Congress in obtaining legislation to meet whatever situation may. 
arise regarding the necessity for the service of these men. 

2 Does the gentleman think that expediency 
should justify the crippling of a piece of Army legislation that 
we have just passed to meet this war? > 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not believe it cripples the Army 
legislation. The bill provided for the service of these men dur- 
ing the emergency. The Senate insisted upon the discharge of 
the mèn enlisted for the emergency within four months after 
the termination of war with our present enemy. Personally, I - 
think it is too brief a time. The Secretary of War after con- 
sultation stated that the provision in its present form would be 
acceptable. I do not intend to convey the impression that he 
recommended it, for he did not. ‘ 

Mr. CALDWELL. Has the gentleman there the copy of the 
nmendment No. 86 as passed by the Senate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As passed by the Senate it is as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the service of all persons selected by draft and all enlist- 
ments under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner termi- 
nated by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cease by the 
conclusion of ce between the United States and its enemies in the 

resent war, the President shall so declare by a public proclamation to 

at eff and within four months after the date of sald proclamation 
the provisions of sald act, in so far as they authorize compulsory sery- 
ice by selective draft or otherwise, shall cease to be of force and effect. 

It was made absolutely mandatory that at the end of four 
months all authority under that act should cease. Now, the 
modification is “or as soon thereafter as it may be possible to 
transport the forces then serving without the United States to 
their home station.” So the gentleman will notice that until it 
is practical to transport all troops serving without the United 
States to their home station the effect of the provisions of that 
act do not cease. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman is aware that the Army 
bill as it passed the House was carried to the Senate, and in 
the Senate an effort was made—— A 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. What is pending before the House? 

The SPEAKER. A conference report. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I thought a point of order was made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; that has been disposed of. The 
gentleman is occupying my time and he is entitled to the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I want to ask the gentleman if he is aware 
of the fact that when the bill passed the House that an effort 
was made in the Senate to amend by changing it from the 
period of the emergency to the length of the war, and that the 
Senate conferees agreed to the House provision, and that an 
effort was made then to have the Senate disagree to the House 
provision and it failed by a vote in the Senate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman is mistaken as to 
what took place. The statement was made—I did not follow the 
record—that when the conference report was brought into 
the Senate—the conferees on the part of the Senate had agreed 
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to the House provision—the sentiment of the Senate was very 
overwhelmingly against that provision, that it was apparent 
that the report could not be agreed to, and that a consideratiou 
of the report was deferred until this appropriation bill was 
considered and a provision was inserted here by an overwhelming. 
vote. When the matter first came up in the conference the 
managers upon the part of the House stated that they would in 
no instance agree to such a provision, unless it met with the 
approval of the administration. The President was consulted 
as to the effect of it. The matter was taken up by the Secretary 
of War. and while not recommended, the Secretary of War stated 
it would be satisfactory or acceptable if agreed upon. It was 
for that reason that after the War Department had made that 
statement that the managers upon the part of the House 
acquiesced. If he had not, there would have been no agreement 
upon that provision. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk report 
amendment No. 68, the Jamestown amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: For the acquisition, by 
purchase or condemnation, including all easements, riparian and other 
rights appurtenant thereto, of the tract of land known as the James- 

wn Exposition site, on Hampton Roads, Va., and of such lands ad- 
acent thereto as lie north of Ninety-ninth Street and Algonquin 

treet and bounded on the northwest by Hampton Roads and Wil- 
loughby Bay and on the east by Boush Creek, $1,400,000; and. toward 
the equipment of this property as a naval operating base, including 
iers, storehouses, oil-fuel storage, training station, recreation Lhasa 
or the fleet, aviation, and other purposes, $1,600,000 ; all, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. PADGETT. .I rise to make a motion that the House 
recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 68 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up his amend- 

ment. 

Mr. PADGETT. I move to strike out all of the Senate amend- 
ment and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Papeerr offers the following amendment: Strike out all of 
amendment No. 68 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: The dent is 
hereby authorized and empowered to take over for the United States 
the immediate possession and title, including all easements, rights of 
way. riparian, and other rights appurtenant thereto, and including 
all the rights and properties of railway, electric light, power, tele- 
hone, telegraph, water, and sewer companies, of the tract of land 

own as the Jamestown tion site, on Hampton Roads, Va., and 
of such lands eet thereto as lie north of Ninety-ninth Street and 
3 Street, the entire property being bounded on the north 
and west by Hampton Roads and e ay, on the east by Boush 
Creek, and on the south by Ninety-ninth and Algonquin Streets. 

“That if said lands and appurtenances and improvements thereof 
shall be taken over as aforesaid, the United States shall make 2 
compensation therefor, to be determined by the President, and if 
the amount thereof so determined by the President is unsatisfactory 
to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be d 
75 per cent of the amount so determined by the President and shall 
be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum, as 
added to said 75 per cent will make up such amount as will be just 
compensation therefor, in the manner porao for by section 24, para- 
graph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“Upon the 7 over of said property by the President as afore- 
said, the title to all property so taken over shall immediately vest 
in phe is ag 5 è ü f 10 

“For the payment of compensation for sa roperty so taken over, 
$1,200,000, or so much thereof as may be 83 15 hereby ap — 
priated : and toward the equipment of the same as a naval o eatin 

se, including piers, storehouses, oll-fuel storage, training station, an 
recreation grounds for the fleet, and other purposes, $1,600,000 is hereby 
appropriated; in all, $2,800,000: Provided, That the appropriation 
herein shall be available only for the acquisition of the entire property, 
bounded on the north and west by Hampton Roads and Wiilonghby 
Bay, on the east by Boush Creek, and on the south by Ninety-ninth and 
Signs Streets, together with oll easements, rights of way, riparian 
and other rights e thereto, and all the rights and properties 
of railway, electric light, power, telephone, telegraph, cable, water, and 
sewer companies: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to expend public money in the development of said tract 
of land without reference to the requirements of section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


I wish to ask the gentleman a question. I 


notice that the proviso at the end of the amendment authorizes 
the Secretary of the Navy to expend money notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes. That section 
provides that the United States Government shall not take title 
to land until the State in which the land is located shall have 
enacted a law releasing the United States from obligation to pay 
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taxes, There ought to be some provision, it seems to me, in this 
amendment y . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit, the pro- 
vision of the Revised Statutes provides that no public funds 
shall be expended upon any property until the State within 
which it is located shall have ceded jurisdiction over the prop- 
bye and until the attorney general shall have certified to the 

e. 2 

Mr. MADDEN. That includes the question of taxes, too. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the State can not tax the property. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question is whether it can or not, if it 
has not enacted the law, and whether the United States would 
be obligated for taxes during the period between now and the 
next session of the Legislature of Virginia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The State can not tax the property of 
the United States. My recollection is that the State of Virginia 
has passed a law ceding jurisdiction over what is called the 
Jamestown Exposition property to the United States whenever 
it should be acquired. 

This amendment includes, in addition to the old Jamestown 
site, the Pine Beach property, which is the property adjacent to 
the deep water. 

Mr. MADDEN. The only thing I am interested in is to know 
there will not be any taxes accumulating against the Govern- 
ment of the United States between now and the meeting of the 
Legislature of Virginia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘There will not be any taxes paid unless 
Congress appropriates to pay them, and I do not believe it will. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment expressly provides the title 
shall vest in the Government immediately upon their taking 
possession, and therefore there could be no taxes levied except 
to that time. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the situation in reference to 
the acquiring of additional ground on account of the enlarge- 
ment of the Navy is so imperative and so critical that I can 
hardly adequately describe the necessity. This matter came up, 
and I have had meetings of the Naval Committee, and we have 
had before us the officers of the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Surgeon General, the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
who deals with personnel, and a representative of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, that deals with the supplies of the 
Navy, and I am glad to say that this amendment that is offered 
is the unanimous report from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Every member present, without regard to politics or party, 
agreed to it, and has recommended this amendment. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. Does this cover the same amount of land that 
was covered by the original provision? 

Mr. PADGETT. Identically. 

Mr. COX. How much reduction is in the proposed amend- 
ment as compared with the price the other day? 

Mr. PADGETT. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. COX. As I recollect from hearing the amendment read, 
it provides the President shall purchase and pay 75 per cent 
of its value, and if that is not sufficient, then they have a right 
to go into court and sue to recover the remainder of it? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is correct. There is no way to take 
over property entirely. They can not take over your home 
without giving you a day in court. We have followed the lan- 
guage and the policy of the legislation that has been adopted 
several times at the present session of Congress and at the 
last session of Congress, in the naval appropriation bill, 

Mr. COX. There is precedent, then, for this kind of legis- 
lation? 

Mr. PADGETT. We have copied the language almost ver- 
batim. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the gentleman to say there has 
been a reduction of $200,000 in the price? 

Mr. PADGETT. In the appropriation for the payment. 

Mr. WALSH. But the amendment which the gentleman has 
offered would not preclude the President from paying $1,800,000 
if he deemed it the proper price, would it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think the President would do so; 
but it would not prohibit the courts in a condemnation proceed- 
ing from fixing the price. 

Mr. WALSH. Nor would it prohibit the President from de- 
termining that to be a proper price—$1,800,000 or $1,600,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there will be any trouble on 
that score. The trouble would be on the question of con- 
demnation. There are a number of minors interested in this 


property. 
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Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not answer my question. 
What I am trying to ascertain is whether or not under the 
amendment which you have offered the President could deter- 
mine that $1,800,000 would be a proper compensation for this 
property. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a statute which prohibits any | 
officer of the "Government obligating the Government for an 
amount in excess of an appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. This is only a percentage of the price. 

Mr. PADGETT. The President could not himself obligate 
the Government for an amount above the $1,200,000; but if they 
go into the court and condemn, as they will have to do in some’ 
of these cases, because there are minors and incompetents inter- 
ested in the property, and unknown owners, the courts will | 
have to fix the price, and there is no authority in the Congress | 
to fix the price that must be determined by the court when the 
man has his day in court. 

Mr. WALSH. My question was prompted, if the gentleman | 
will permit me, by the phraseology with reference to the 75 per, 
cent, and then in addition that there should be the 25 per cent 
and such further amount as might be required to make up si 
adequate compensation. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. That was put in on account of the 
necessity of having to condemn a portion of the property. The 
President under this general law can not obligate the Govern- | 
ment for an amount beyond the appropriation of Congress or 
the authority that Congress grants, and he would be limited by 
the $1,200,000. But if it goes into the court to determine the | 
value of any specific piece of property under condemmuation ‘that 
is with the court. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman speaks of its being neces- | 
sary to condemn a part of this property. Is not this amendment 
in. itself a condemnation full snd complete, and the only thing 
that will remain will be to ascertain the amount of the price? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is correct. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to have read in my time a letter 
that I received ‘to-day from the President as to the urgency of | 
this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: | 

THE Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, June 12, 1917. 


My Dear Mn. Papaerr: I understand that the House will to-day bal 
considering the proposition for the establishment of a maval base, and | 
1 take the liberty of availing myself of this opportunity to ask you to 
say ‘to the House how essential it seems to me thata naval ‘base and 
training station should be established, and established at the earliest | 
possible day, at Hampton Roads. 

1 have considered this matter from a 22 many points of view, and 
am more and more impressed with the immediate necessity for such a 
training station. If it can not be had, and had pro yt 7 R 
serious embarrassments wili ensue. I sincerely — that it 
wish of the House to take the necessary steps for its — 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


Hon. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 

House of Representatives. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Speaker, as a matter of phraseology 
in the last paragraph on the first page of the bill the words 
at the end of the second line, “is hereby appropriated,” are 
unnecessary, and I ask that those words be stricken out. Then 
two lines below that, following the amount, “$1,600,000,” the 
words “is hereby appropriated” occur again, and I ask that 
they be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modify the amendment offered by Mr. Papcetrr by sraa out in 
the last paragraph on — a page, Ser pa Mh the word * 

a words “is hereby a priated,” and on the sixth line, 5 

„ 751,800,000 W — out the words “is hereby appro- 


re SPEAKER. Without objection, the modification wilt be 
made, 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a vote be had. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. FESS. Yesterday in the Senate, in the discussion of 
this item, it was urged against condemnation that it would 
take at least a year before it could be adjusted. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but this avoids all that. The President 
takes it over, and this act vests the title upon taking it over, 
and the only question remaining is to settle the question of the 
purchase price. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the Government can begin at 
once to get ready? 


bod: 1 
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shall immediately take possession of all of this property. 


Mr. PADGETT. ‘Yes; it can immediately take possesion. 

Mr. FESS. One of the Members said that there were about 
250 separtate items that belonged to individual members and 
that a number of them were infants. This precedure enables 
| them to go ahead? 

Mr. PADGETT. This procedure vests the title taken and 
leaves it to be settled in the courts, and unless the President 


is able to settle it, the purchase price. 


Mr. FESS. Does the chairman contemplate that the courts 
will be necessary, or will the matter be adjusted by contract? 

Mr. PADGETT. The great bulk of it will be settled within 
the limitations provided by the appropriation. There are some 
minors whose cases will be adjusted by the courts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I just wish to say a word. 
T think it is due to the managers of this bill on the part of the 
House to point out just the difference between this provision 


and the one that was recommended in the conference report 


which was so ‘unceremoniously rejected the other day. That 
provision took in the entire property, with all the rights and 


‘properties of the various companies, at a maximum cost of 


$1,400,000, and it would have ‘been impossible either in purchas- 
i| ing or by condemning to have involved the Government in any 
expense in excess of the $1,400,000. Because of the very strenu- 
ous opposition of gentlemen on the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
yrging that the appropriation was excessive and the prices pro- 
posed to be paid extravagant, the report was rejected. After 
two days’ careful inquiry the members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs have unanimously agreed to the amendment just 
offered. It provides that the President of the United 8 
0 
shall ascertain what he believes to be just compensation. If the 
persons entitled to receive the money decline to accept it, they 
are to be paid a portion of the money, and then relegated to their 
rights in the courts. If the courts determine in the procedure 
that the value of this property and all of the rights taken over 
is very much in excess of the $1,200,000, the Government will 
be required to pay, because it will have taken the property 
under the exercise of this war power under the ‘Constitution, 

and it must make just compensation. 
I am not convinced myself that the Government is to get a 


H 
| better bargain under this new arrangement, but so long as all 


these gentlemen have been persuaded as to the imperative neces- 
| sity of taking over this property, I believe that some proper, 
orderly manner should be established to ascertain the just com- 
pensation to which the owners are entitled under the Constitu- 
tion, so that it may be awarded. It seemed to me that in view 
of the great storm of opposition that swept the House concern- 
ing condemnation, the managers on the part of the House agreed 
to the provision which was reported, and it is just to them to 
point out that no very great advantage has accrued to the Guy- 
|| ernment by the recommendation of this particular provision. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Suppose that under the provision of the 


| bill the President found that the property owned by the James- 


town Exposition ‘Co. was worth $1,200,000, and that there was 
additional property there. How would the thing be worked 
out then? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under this provision the appropriation 
is available only to acquire the entire tract and all the rights 
and privileges thereon. I have conferred with the gentleman 
from Tennessee and his colleagues, and they incorporated in 
this provision certain language which it seemed to me was es- 
sential to make it clear that all of the rights and property 
were to be acquired and to make impossible the acquisition of ` 
a portion of the property within the appropriation and the 
acquisition of the balance. The form in which this appropria- 
tion is now presented, however, changes the situation com- 
pletely. It proposes that the Government, under the power that 
it undoubtedly has, shall take this property over, and when it 
takes it over it must make just compensation, An attempt will 
be made to convince all of those interested that $1.200,000 will 
be just compensation. If the owners do not believe it is just 
compensation, they are entitled to have that question deter- 
mined in the courts, and if the courts should determine that * 
some sum in excess of $1,200,000 is required to make full com- 
pensation, we are under obligations to pay it. My opinion 
is that what the Congress wants to do is to pay just com- 
pensation for this property and nothing else, and when it has 
arranged the proper and orderly manner to ascertain what 
that shall be it is willing to pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. y 

Mr. MADDEN. This amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs is much more advantageous to the owners 
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of the property than the amendment -proposed by the Appro- 
priations Committee in the former conference report, because 
this amendment turns the money over to the owners of the 
properiy to-morrow, if the President says so, whereas under 
the proposition of the Appropriations Committee they would 
have had to wait until the titles were adjudicated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But then there is another phase to 


that, that under this provision the Government takes immedi- 


ate possession of the property, while if it took it in the ordinary 
way it could not obtain possession until it had paid for it; so 
that perhaps the advantage is balanced by the disadvantage. 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Guetr]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to impose upon the 
House very briefly, just to state, as one of the managers upon 
the part of the House, the attitude I have taken on this confer- 
ence report. What the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carp- 
WELL] brought up illustrates the fact that when I go into con- 
ference with the Senate I appreciate that I am not going to 
have all my own way. I am going to run against stubborn and 
determined men who have opinions of their own, to which they 
have a right; and if their body is behind them, as I believe it 
was in the case the gentleman suggests, the House can not ex- 
pect to run over them, and we can not expect to have our own 
way always. I sympathize entirely with the views expressed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL] on that prop- 
osition; but not only were the Senate conferees determined, but 
they assured us that the Senate was determinedly behind them; 
and when the Secretary of War, representing the administra- 
tion, took the same ground it was obvious that we would have 
to yield, and we made the best terms we could. I much pre- 
ferred the law as it was before, but with the administration 
changing- front we could not expect to successfully withstand 
the Senate. 

Now, as to this Jamestown matter, when it first came before 
the Appropriations Committee the Navy Department strongly 
urged upon us the purchase of the Jamestown land. We knew 
that this proposition had for a long time been considered by the 
Naval Committee and had been opposed by them, and therefore 
the first thing we did was to inquire the attitude of the Naval 
Committee, and we ascertained that they had discussed and in- 
vestigated it and were opposed to it. Therefore, without going 
into the merits of it ourselves, not wishing to intrude upon their 
jurisdiction, we determined to follow their opinion. Personally 
1 have had the suapicion that during this war. with the enor- 
mous appropriations it brings, a great many defunct proposi- 
tions from the different departments which Congress has re- 
jected will be brought forward anew in the hope that under the 
pressure and hurry of the war Congress will reverse itself and 
allow what it has previously condemned. I did not know 
whether this was one of those or not, but I understood from 
the Naval Committee that it had been repeatedly refused, and 
therefore I determined just on that account to oppose it. I 
must admit I was somewhat prejudiced against it, as I suspect 
was everyone who was here at the time of the Jamestown 
Exposition, because of the unsavory flavor that has always hung 
around the prosecution of that exposition. So, without going 
into the merits of it, I—and I think that is true of the whole 
committee, though I will speak only for myself—refused to put 
in our bill this Jamestown proposition. But the Senate put it 
in, and when we went over to the conference we sat down and 
had to trade and bargain with the Senate on about a hundred 
different amendments. I mhde up my mind pretty soon that 
this Jamestown Exposition proposition was one that the Senate 


Was determined upon. We held out and we haggled and bar- 


gained and traded, and finally we came to a complete agree- 
ment, the House yielding some items and the Senate yielding 
some. I held out against this Jamestown proposition as long 
as I could, but we finally yielded. Therefore when we came 
back to the House, although it was not in accord with my judg- 
ment, I felt, as one of the conferees, as one who had made the 
final agreement with the Senate, who had got as much as I could 
of what the House wanted, that I was bound by the bargain, 
and I voted in favor of the conference report. 

Now, I will say further that I have come to the conclusion 


that Chesapeake Bay is obviously going to be a great naval 


station. I understand naval experts say there are two places 
on our coast specially adapted to that by nature, one Narra- 
gansett Bay and the other Chesapeake Bay; but obviously 
Chesapeake Bay, with its navy yard, is going to be for the 
present our great naval base, and there is no question that we 
need land there. Whether this was the best land and whether 
we were paying.an exorbitant price I had my suspicions, but 
guided by the opinion of the Naval Committee, which agreed 
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with my own judgment, I stood out against it as long as I 
could; but finally having yielded in a bargain, as I-say, I 
thought I must stand by the bargain, and I voted in favor of 
the conference report. I am very glad now of this agreement 
which the Naval Committee has unanimously come to. I ac- 
cept it with gratification, although still with much doubt, but 
I am willing to leave the determination and the responsibility 
with the President. [Applause.] 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, it was naturally to be ex- 
pected that the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. FITZGERALD] should seek to show that the 
original proposition for the purchase of this property was more 
ot pei to the Government than is the pending amend- 
men 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say the original proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. I meant the previous conference propo- 
sition; and the gentleman referred to the fact that under that 
previous conference proposition the Government did not need 
to take the property, even under the right of eminent domain, 
unless the price was entirely satisfactory. But I want to call 
the gentleman’s attention and the attention of the House to 
the fact that if the Government was to make any use of this 
property for the ostensible purpose for which it was desired, 
and there was litigation under condemnation proceedings, the’ 
Government would be compelled to take possession of it long 
before those condemnation proceedings were concluded, as the 
Government would have the right to do under certain con- 
ditions; and if the Government did take possession of it, and 
if the jury should award a sum very much larger than the 
$1,400,000 appropriated in the conference report, the Govern- 
ment would be bound to pay that larger amount, because it 
would have expended upon the ground by that time the $1,600,- 
000 that the gentleman himself appropriated for in the con- 
ference report; and could it be supposed that after the Govern- 
ment had expended $1,600,000 upon this property it would re- 
fuse to pay $200,000 or $300,000 more for it if the jury should 
award a sum greater than the $1,400,000? Of course not. The 
difference is this: In the proposition the gentleman had they 
asked Congress to pass upon this question of paying $1,400,- 
000, a matter that Congress knew nothing about, and which 
the gentleman very frankly stated that he did not know whether 
it was just or otherwise. 

In this proposition the responsibility is put upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the responsibility will be his 
if he pays an excessive sum for this property, and not the re- 
sponsibility of Congress. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. There may be an unearned increment that will 
make this property more valuable after the Government of the 
United States makes improvements upon it. Is that cared for? 

Mr. LENROOT. The title passes immediately upon the Gov- 
ernment taking possession, and that will be the time that the 
value of the property is to be assessed. I am not satisfied from 
anything that has been said that this is necessary, but if it is 
necessary there is no Member of this House that wants to pre- 
vent the Government from having it, and under the proposition 
that is now pending the President must take the responsibility 
of determining not only the necessity but the price to be paid. 
With all the powers we are granting him from day to day, in- 
volving billions and billions of dollars, I am willing that he 
should have this responsibility, too, and if there should be any 
reflections upon anyone growing out of it in the future it will 
attach not to the House of Representatives but to the President 
of the United States, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr] that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 68 and agree 
with an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the motion was agreed to was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 291) 
to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the eriminz: laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 3 


1917. 
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AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr..GLASS. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how much time 5 — 
been used by each side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia has 53 min- 
utes remaining and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 48 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to speak for a fèw 
minutes in favor of the conference report as now drawn, and 
especially as presenting the view of the business men and the 
merchants toward this so-called Hardwick amendment. 

I am going to support this conference report because I feel 
that the conferees have in a difficult situation done the very 
best thing under the circumstances; that is, they have com- 
mitted this subject to the order of the Federal Reserve Board, 
a flexible method of controlling the subject which can be 
changed and modified as business conditions warrant. I re- 
gard that as a very much better amendment than the Hard- 
wick amendment standing alone. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Is the gentleman aware that the membership 
of the Federal Reserve Board is absolutely opposed to the 
Hardwick amendment? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think the membership of the 
Federal Reserve Board in the event of a duty being imposed 
upon them by law would be governed by their own private 
wishes. If it appears that the banks ought to have this charge 
in certain cases or at a certain time I feel disposed to think 
that they would authorize it. But I have never been convinced 
in my own mind that the banks are entitled to it. I feel that 
the banks are losing a source of revenue they formerly had, 
and in some banks it was a considerable source. In some small 
banks it paid or helped to pay the clerk hire of the bank. But 
the banks must remember that the Federal Reserve System as a 
whole has been the most beneficial measure to the banks that 
has ever been passed. We ali saw here in the House that there 
was a continued opposition on the part of the banks, who are 
now acknowledging the benefits of the system, to almost every 
essential feature of the system. Yet to-day I think there is 
scarcely any bank in the country that would be willing to 
abolish the system as a whole, They have objections to par- 
ticular provisions of the system as it affects their -particular 
profits and particular line of business. They overlook the 
fact that at the time and before this Federal banking system 
went into force banks were under the moral and commercial 
necessity of keeping on hand in their vaults or keeping a credit 
with some city bank of a sufficient sum to tide them over a run. 
This was a great restriction on their earning power. Not only 
has their legal reserve been reduced, but the necessity for 
keeping an extra reserve on hand in critical times is avoided. 

Before the passage of the law they had no other source or 
reservoir of supply than the money in their vaults or the 
accommodation of other banks. I have seen the case frequently 
where banks retained an extraordinary amount of deposits in 
their own vaults to avoid the danger of a run, or tied them- 
selves up with some city bank by rediscount or large deposit 
or otherwise so that they could have accommodation in case 
of need. We must not overlook the fact that the banks in 
being relieved of that constant fear of a run have a very much 
larger amount of depositors’ money available for lending out 
and thus making profit by the bank. It is true that some of the 
profits of the bank have been curtailed, and I think properly 
so, because the business public is entitled to its share of the 
benefits and advantages of the cheapening of commerce through 
the instrumentality of this law. One of the purposes of the 
law was to take the toll gate off commerce. It was to make 
checks of member banks par all over the United States. We 
can not affect the business of nonmember banks, except so far 
as they desire to submit themselves to the control of this sys- 
tem because of the advantages they hope to gain, but as far as 
member banks are concerned, we ought to make their checks 
par everywhere in the United States. While this controversy 
has been going on I have been flooded with letters and tele- 
grams from the most responsible business men in my district 
insisting upon the one point that they wanted these checks to 
be par, and that they had a right to ask that at the hands of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In a moment. They point out the immense 
advantages the banks are enjoying, which the banks freely 
confess, and the great profits which the banks are getting from 
this system in the freedom from panics which the banks freely 


admit, and they say the business men of this country are en- 
titled to their advantage, which is freedom of exchange and 
removal of these artificial 1 on commerce. I yield 
aed to the gentleman from Mississipp 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
has received a great many letters and telegrams about this 
matter protesting against exchange charges. Does the gentle- 
man know that the Simmons Hardware Co., big wholesale 
people, sent out telegrams to their various customers telling 
them that they would pay the expenses of telegrams to Con- 
gressmen? : 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know that, but I do know that the 
banks have carried on an active campaign through their or- 
ganization, as brilliant business men can do. One of the great- 
est influences in this country is organized public opinion, I 
do not think Members of Congress will be influenced by any- 
thing but the truth. I never refuse to allow any man to com- 
municate with me by letter, telegram, or in person in behalf of 
himself or of a client. I assume that I have the right and the 
ability to weigh what he says in the light of his interest in the 
matter. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 1 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman, in opening his statement, said 
that he was going to speak for the business men. The gentle- 
man has seen the circular which has been handed to us, in 
which circular these business men say that the small bank is 
entitled to this, but that they think the country merchants, 
the patrons, ought to pay, and not the wholesaler. 

= BORLAND. I am not sure that I have seen that cir- 
cular. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the reason I am calling it to the gen- 
tleman’s attention. 

Mr. BORLAND. How is this going to affect the village bank 
if it does not in some wax connect itself with the reserve sys- 
tem, either as a member or a nonmember depositing a credit 
with a member bank? 

Mr. WINGO. I presume the gentleman is familiar with the 
clearing system established by the board? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Which is a voluntary system. The gentleman 
knows that nonmember banks are in that? 

Mr. BORLAND. Les. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman understands how nonmember 
banks are compelled to join these clearing-house systems. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] says that it is by com- 
petition. It makes no difference what you call it, they have 
to go into it. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is my understanding. The nonmem- 
ber banks can not be forced into this system nor into the vol- 
untary clearing houses except by the pressure of competition 
= provide their patrons with facilities equal to those of other 

anks. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. There is one great benefit that accrues to 
these small banks by virtue of the establishment of the Federal 
reserve system. Every country bank in my section of the 
country has a Federal reserve bank correspondent in some large 
city, through which they refinance their loans. They take 
their paper. Here is the advantage the country banks of the 
United States, and especially in the South, to-day are getting. 
They are getting their money at a lower rate of interest from 
their correspondent banks than they ever got it, and yet they 
have not changed their rate of interest to borrowers from them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman from Missouri will permit, 
he does not want that statement to go in the Recorp. That is 
not permitted under this law. 

Mr. HOWARD. But they are doing it. 

Mr. WINGO. This act prohibits it. They can not handle 
the business of a nonmember bank. í 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, my judgment about the posi- 
tion of the village bank is and my experience has taught me 
that every small bank keeps a deposit in a city bank for its 
own convenience, and it must necessarily do so. Under the old 
law every country national bank did that as a part of its re- 
serve. Now it does it for its own convenience. If a check 
comes into that city bank, let us say Kansas City or Omaha, 
drawn on some country correspondent, that check is charged to 
that country bank’s account. That is all that happens and 


there is no reason on earth why those checks should not circu- 
late at par. The checks do eventually go back to the bank on 


te "gentleman says that he- 
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which they are drawn, but they are charged in the first in- 
stance on the books of the member banks in the big city. That 
is where they first light. I have never ‘been able te discover 
anything more than connected with the payment 
‘by a bank of its.own checks, whether paid ‘by a correspondent or 
over its own counter. The bariks, as I say, undoubtedly lose 
a source of profit which they have made, but, as the gentleman 
from Georgia pointed out and as I have endeavored to point 
out, ‘this is simply compensating the business men, who are 
entitled to it. The little business men, the retail merchants— 
the big business man, the wholesaler, the jobber, already have 
are entitled to have as easily as possible the collection of funds 
throughout the country, to have the tollgates removed from 
commerce and let commerce be as free as transportation ought | 
to be in this country. Let every avenue be open to commerce 
and let a man’s check ‘be good with the merchant he buys 
goods from in the cities or wherever he desires to send it. That 
is what this system does; that is what this whole system of 
Federal banking does, reducing to the minimum the bookkeeping 
‘and.clerical part of banking. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I Pea the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania will use some of ‘his tim 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Sponka, I yield 15 minutes ito the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 

Mr. GLASS. How would the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
consider having a vote upon ‘this proposition now? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am, of course, not in the 
management of the bill, but I am a Member of the House. It 
has been an exceedingly trying, hot day. It is almost 5 o'clock; 
the ‘bill can not be completed to-night. It seems to me if we 
take an adjournment until 11 .o’clock—— 

Mr. HOWARD. It is ‘hotter outside than it is here, I will | 
say to the gentieman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, my friend would not be hot anywhere. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, I-do not know; I am mighty cool. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to my colleague the time is 
‘allotted on this side, and I think gentlemen are expecting to 
speak on this subject. ‘There has been no opportunity afforded | 
for the discussion at any great length of the merits on this 
side of the question. I quite agree with the suggestion of 
‘the gentleman from Minois [Mr. Cannon] that we can not 
finish to-night, and I think it might go over until to-morrow, | 
ndjourning, say, at 5 o'clock. I think that would be a good | 

lan. 
n Mr. GLASS. There are many men who have expressed cast 
desire to act on the bill to-night, and some of them have to 
leave ‘town to-morrow. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘To-morrow is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr, McFADDEN. That applies to some gentlemen on this 
side, except that we want to go over to-morrow. 

Mr. GLASS. We can get through to-day if the gentleman will | 
agree to let us vote on the bill now. | 

Mr. ROSE. Allow me to suggest that I know quite a num- 
ber of people who left the House under the belief that this bill 
would mot be voted upon to-day. 

Mr. HOWARD. The baseball game will be over in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will permit me to say—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Some of us here whose committees are not 
privileged are dependent entirely on Calendar Wednesday to 
receive recognition, and I hope gentlemen in their desire for 
further consideration of this bill will leave Calendar Wednes- 
day out of consideration. 

Mr. GLASS. We can not do that. 

Mr. PLATT. I think we ought to finish this thing to-night. 

Mr. GLASS. So do I. There is nobody longer listening to the 
debate. Without unanimous consent we can not do anything. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let the gentleman remember that to-morrow 
will be Calendar Wednesday, and you can not go on with the bill 
to-morrow, if you determine to do so, without unanimous consent. 

Mr. GLASS. You see the point is made that we can not go on 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I think that 
two-thirds of the House would vote to take it up at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday. It would be to the convenience | 
of the Members. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to consult the convenience of the Mem- 
bers. I am willing to vote now if they want to vote now, or 
let it go over. 


` my time.. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. A number of gentlemen have left the House 
expecting that it would not come up ‘to-night, and it would not 
be fair to them to come to an agreement. 

Mr. PLATT. How could they do that if there was a unani- 
mous agreement to have debate and take a vote? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. There was not any agreement to 
take a vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Yon can go on as you please. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is recognized. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to use 
some of his time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would rather the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia would proceed, if he will. 

Mr. GLASS. I have mot anybody here at this moment. I 
have used more of my time than the gentleman has of his. 

Mr. CANNON. I presume that we might have a quorum if 
the point is made. 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the ‘point will be made. We would like 
to have a quorum here. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I suggest to the gentleman from Virginia 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHeran] is to 
spree: on this subject, and he is not present in the Hall at this 


oa GLASS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia TMr. Howanp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I presume the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has put me in the attitude of a long- 
haired fanatic that was .attending a country funeral. After 
the preacher had gotten through with his funeral oration, he 
asked, “If there are any friends of the deceased brother present 
who would like to say a few words about the life and character 
of the ‘deceased ‘brother, we will be glad to hear from them.” 
Nobody seemed inclined to rise, and finally this old fellow got 
up and said: Well, brother, if nobody else would like to say 
anything, I would like a few minutes to say a few words about 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver.” [Laughter.]. And so 


I presume that Brother :GLAss, having nobody else to say any- 


thing about this bill, has yielded five minutes to me for the 
purpose of filling in.” 

I could discuss the free and unlimited coinage of pig iron 
about as intelligently as some gentlemen have discussed this 
‘proposition before us. Now, there is one thing I want to say 
about this exchange proposition. I have had a good deal of 
dealings with banks on the outside, looking in, but never from 
‘the inside, looking out. I know ea good deal about the banking 
business from that standpoint only. But I want ‘the attention 
of these gentlemen that are talking about these poor little 
country banks and what a hardship it is on them to cut them 
off from the right to charge exchange that is unreasonable. 
| And my good friend from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], who is 
always looking out for the common people, wants to give these 
“little country banks” a right to ride the people again on 
| collecting exchange and amounts of money for which they do not 
render any commensurate service that is anything like the 
| charge made. 

Since the Federal Reserve System has been established in the 
cotton-growiug States—the statement of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. WINcol, who knows as much about this bill as 
anybody else, to the contrary notwithstanding—here is the situ- 
ation: A good many of the bankers in the Southern States are 
not bankers. They are pawnbrokers. Two-thirds of them to- 
day, with this country staring a food panic in the face, are 
charging the farmers in my State and in other Southern States 
usurious rates. and they would do it in the State of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, if, in 1914, that State had not passed one 
of the best and most regulatory State ‘banking acts in existence 
in the United States. I will admit that the gentleman from 


| Mississippi has an ideal banking law, but there were just as 
many of the other kind I was describing in Mississippi up to 


the time of the passage of the act of 1914 as there are in any 
other State. 

Mr. WINGO. Will ‘the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can mot yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. You referred to me, and I can not see the con- 
nection, as I did not even mention the matter you are discuss- 
ing. I confined my remarks to the pending bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. I was talking about the gentleman a mo- 
ment ago, and I am coming back to him presently. But I am 
talking now about the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRT- 
son] and about his being excited here over these “poor little 
country barks” being put out of business; these “poor little 
country banks!” And the stock of 9 out of 10 of them to-day is 
worth 2 for 1. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. WINGO. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. I was 
not discussing that. 

Mr. HOWARD. I can not yield to the gentleman to make a 
speech. Let me make this statement and I will clear you in 


half a minute. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. I want to try to give the gentleman some in- 
formation. 

Mr. HOWARD. I can not take time to get it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. I thought the gentleman wanted information. 

Mr. HOWARD. No; I do not want it. [Laughter.] I want 
to argue something now that the gentleman injected into this 
discussion by asking the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] a question. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not ask the gentleman a question. I chal- 
lenged a misstatement of the law. 

Mr. HOWARD. The difference between what I said and 
what the gentleman said is the difference between “ Stephen, 
come down,” and“ Come down, Stephen.” [Laughter.] 

Now, here is what I want to say: You are not exciting any 
Sympathy with me for these “poor little country banks.” I 
Say that those banks to-day are profiting more by the Federal 
Reserve System than they ever profited before in their history, 
and by virtue of their not charging a nickel exchange—suppose 
they did not do it—they would make more money by the manipu- 
lation of the Federal Reserve System than they ever made be- 
fore in their lives, and they do it in this way—and that is what 
I am coming to: For instance, the country bank in your city in 
Arkansas, when it loans its resources to the farmer, charges 
anywhere from 8, 12, to 20 per cent interest on growing crops, 
mules, milch cows, and any other securities, and when their re- 
sources are exhausted they go to the reserve bank and they make 
over to the national bank all their notes and borrow from the na- 
tional bank on those notes properly transferred. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, may I have a few minutes more? 
I want to explain this little transaction. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the gentleman five minutés more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five minutes 
more, 

Mr. HOWARD. They borrow money on their notes, and the 
national banks loan it at the very lowest rate of interest— 
between 1 and 2 per cent of what the regional bank is charging 
the reserve bank—and in turn they take that money and go out 
in the country and loan it at anywhere from 8 per cent to 
20 per cent per annum to the farmer to make a crop with. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman knows that that is prohibited 
by statute. 

Mr. HOWARD. I know it is not. I have read the law. Let 
us sec if that transaction is prohibited. It is not an asset of 
the country bank that is discounted; it is the asset of the 
national bank that is discounted. Do you mean to tell me that 
the country bank of that little town of yours, Mena—— 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not even know where I 
live. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH] 
and I had that proposition up once, and we all, as I take it, 
understood that you live at Mena. or at least we so decided. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman himself lives 
at Atlanta, where there is a Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. Everybody knows that I live in 
Atlanta. I hope the gentleman will come through there some 
day and see a great city. [Laughter.] Now, the proposition 
is that that little country bank at Mena will take its resources 
and transfer them to the national bank at Little Rock, which is 
its national-bank connection, and that bank can take them to 
the Federal reserve bank and discount them in that bank as the 
assets of the national bank—not the assets of the nonmember or 
country bank. 

Mr. WINGO. That is contrary to law. 
will read section 17—— 

Mr. HOWARD. Then, all the little bankers in the United 
States ought to be in the penitentiary, and all in the gentle- 
man’s State ought to be there, because, as the gentleman says, 
that is in violation of the law. That is the way they are 
reaching these small banks with a low rate of interest. 

Mr. WINGO. They do not do it in my State. The gentleman 
and I do not agree as to the law. 

Mr. HOWARD. Go to every Federal reserve bank, and what 
will they tell you? They will tell you that 70 per cent of all 
the paper is in their bank along about July of a giyen year, which 
is all predicated upon farm loans. 

Mr. WINGO. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. HOWARD. The farmer has gotten the money, and they 
are rediscounting it. That is what they are doing. I tell you, 
gentlemen, we ought to agree to this conference report. It is 


If the gentleman 


right that it should be agreed to. These banks are making 
enough money now, and you do not hear anybody complaining of 
low interest, do you? I know one bank which keeps me sweating 
all the time paying into it, and heaven knows it looks like it 
was getting higher and higher instead of lower and lower. 
[Laughter.] I tell you there is one regular thing; it comes 
around mighty regularly, and that is this big interest that they 
are charging, and they always charge as much as they can get. 
You can take all these bankers here, and I could go through this 
House and point them out. Look how well groomed they are! 
See how well kept they are! See-how many automobiles they 
have! See how much society they indulge in! There is my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], and there is my 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. RaGspate], just a president 
of an ordinary country bank. Why, the evidence is all against 
them. [Laughter.] They make profert of themselves in this 
House, and then they come in and say, “ Poor: little country 
banks! Help us, we need the money.” I hope this conference 
report will be overwhelmingly agreed to, and that the people of 
the United States will have this unnecessary and unjustifiable 
charge taken off their shoulders. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McFappen] will use some of his time. All of 
the speeches of late have been on this side. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not going to talk to empty benches. I 
make the point, if I have got to talk, that there is no quorum 
Anyway, you can not finish this bill to-night, in my 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman withhold his point for a moment? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet to-morrow at 11 a. m. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Mississippi what his purpose is. 3 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. It might be possible to do 
more work to-morrow if we meet at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. COX. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am willing that the House should meet at 
11 o'clock, but I do not want to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will withhold t a mo- 
ment, may I suggest to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
that it is now 5 o'clock, and that it would hardly be worth while 
to bring a quorum here. It would be wiser to adjourn now, be- 
cause we can not finish the bill to-night anyway. 

Mr. GLASS. I would be perfectly willing to haye the House 
adjourn if we can get unanimous consent to proceed with this 
bill in the morning when we meet at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman mean Thursday morning? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I mean to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman 
should go on with his bill to-morrow. 

Mr. GLASS. That we proceed with the bill to a conclusion 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GILLETT. But perhaps the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. ApAmMson] will not agree to that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are certain bills that are not privi- 
leged, and we have not yet been able to get unanimous consent 
to make them so. 

Mr. GLASS. We ought to be able to finish this bill by 1 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr, ADAMSON. We ought to be able to, but I observe in this 
House that when the talking machine starts there is a vast 
difference between what is and what ought to be. I have no 
objection to meeting at 11 o’clock, but I do not want to dispense 
with Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield, may I suggest 
to the gentleman from Georgia that even with a roli call this 
matter will be out of the way in two hours to-morrow, and if 
we meet at 11 o'clock the gentleman from Virginia will be able 
to go on with his bill by 1 o’clock or 1.30. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suggest as a compromise that we take a 
recess until 11 o’clock. 

Mr. COX. I object to meeting at 11 o'clock. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. The only proposition I make is that we take 
a recess instead of adjourning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
objects to the 11 o'clock proposition. Has any gentleman any- 
thing to suggest? 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent that we proceed with 
this bill to its conclusion to-morrow when the House reconvenes, 
Calendar Wednesday to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, if my request to make certain 
bills privileged can be agreed to I will not object, but unless I 
ean get a privileged status for one or two bills, I shall object 
to dispensing with Calendar Wednesday. I ask unanimous con- 
sent 

Mr. GILLETT. I feel obliged to objeet to that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. What proposition? 

Mr. GILLETT. I object to the proposition to make certain 
bills privileged. 

Mr. ADAMSON. ‘Then let us agree to make Calendar Wed- 
nesday business in order on Thursday instead of to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
asks unanimous consent that when the House meets to-morrow 
the business of Calendar Wednesday be waived to the extent of 
allowing him to finish with this bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object, I will make 
this suggestion, that Thursday may be made Calendar Wednes- 
day instead of to-morrow, that business in order to-morrow may 
be in order on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that business in order to-morrow shall be set for 
Thursday. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California objects. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. A parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The previous question hav- 
ing been ordered on this report, would it not come up to-morrow 
as unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further consideration of this bill go over until Thursday morn- 
ing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all further consideration of this bill go over 
until Thursday morning. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, it will be in order Thursday morning. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Is it not in order in the 
morning to move to dispense with Calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it is in order at any time to 
more vot unanimous consent to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesd 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. GLASS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is not my motion a privileged motion? 

The SPEAKER. It is, but the gentleman from Virginia has 
asked to put a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to know if this bill is not considered 
and disposed of to-morrow it has a privileged status on Thurs- 
day and may be brought up at any time? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GLASS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina and 
the gentleman from Virginia both move that the House ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 13, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Aquia Creek, Va., with a view to ex- 
tending the present project (H. Doc. No. 181) ; to the Committee 
7 oe and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 

ons. 


2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the service 
of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 182); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a letter from the Secretary of the Navy recommending . 
the acquirement of an adequate naval base at Hampton Roads, 
Va. (H. Doc. No. 183) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEVER, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 75), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. ; 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 ff Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 4988) to authorize the 
changing of the name of the steamship Caldera; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4989) to provide a preliminary survey of 
the Grand River and its several forks and tributaries in Mis- 
souri with a view to the control of its floods; to thé Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 4990) to expedite the classi- 
fication of public lands for stock-raising homesteads, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4991) providing for the counting of service 
in the Army or Navy of the United States as equivalent to 
residence and cultivation upon homestead entries, and in the 
event of the soldier’s death in such service providing for the 
issuance of patent for such land te his widow or minor chil- 
dren ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 4992) to provide for 
the acquisition of an air station site for the United States 
Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 4993) for the protection of 
the owners of mining claims and of desert-land entrymen who 
enter the military or naval service of the United States in time 
of war; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4994) to fix the 
terms of court for the Wichita Falls, Fort Worth, and Dallas 
divisions of the United States district court for the northern 
district of Texas; and to transfer Hardeman County from the 
Fort Worth division to the Wichita Falls division; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 4995) to provide for an in- 
creased production of foodstuffs by the reclamation of arid and 
swamp lands of the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 4996) to authorize the payment 
of certain amounts for damages sustained by prairie fire on the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation, in South Dakota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 4997) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Philippine Constabulary and Philippine Scout Officers 
to the grades of captain and first and second lieutenants in the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 4998) authorizing the Sioux 
Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4999) to prohibit the traffic in peyote, in- 
cluding its sale to Indians, introduction into the Inñian coun- 
try, importation, and transportation, and providing penalties 
therefor ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A resolution (H. Res. 100), directing 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department 
to make certain examinations; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 5000) granting a pension to 
Abraham M. Reams; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5001) granting a pension to Nancy O. Put- 
nam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5002) granting a pension to Gertrude 
Hunter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 5003) granting an increase of 
peusion to William A. Morton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 5004) granting a pension to 
Eliza H. Cooley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 5005) for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. Asher C. Taylor, United States Army, retired; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 5006) granting a pension 
to Lucy Phelps Walk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 5007) to reimburse Isaac A. 
Gibbs for damages arising from the destruction of a ford across 
the Hocking River in Athens County, Ohio, due to backwater 
created by the construction of Lock and Dam No. 20 on the 
Ohio River; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of the music committee of the Ala- 
bama Rotary Club, relative to adopting Dixie as national war 
song of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Winston-Salem (N. C.) Board of Trade, 
relative to the adoption of the English or Canadian method of 
excess-profits taxation ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the Technical Press Chapel and Arthur 
Capper, governor of the State of Kansas, against increased post- 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Common Council of La Crosse, 
Wis., relative to food control ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Great Northern 
Lumber Co. and the Chicago Federation of Labor, protesting 
against an increase in postage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Sherwin-Williams Co., of Chicago, III., 
protesting against the Hardwick amendment to the Federal 
reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the legislative committee of the Women’s 
Relief Corps, of Denver, Colo., favoring House bill 2572, to in- 
crease pensions of certain widows, etc.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of 76 citizens of Genoa, III., favoring prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the National Association 
of State Universities relative to the protection of training 
camps, ete.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GANDY: Petition of numerous citizens of Corson, 
Zielbach, and Dewey Counties, S. Dak., favoring the passage of 
an act by Congress making blanket designations of land under 
the section grazing homestead act in western South Dakota; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Mystic Tie Grange, No. 58, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Kenduskeag, Me., urging the closing 
of all breweries and distilleries as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Rev. John 
Proude, of Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, favoring 
the daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LESHER: Petition of the Railroad Young Men's 
Christian Association, favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of the Connecticut State 
Medical Society, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of the American Piano Co. and 13 
other musical-instrument dealers, of San Francisco, protesting 
against the proposed tax on musical instruments; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Sacramento Valley Development Associa- 
tion. of Sacramento, Cal., setting forth the advantages in the 
use of the Sacramento Valley for the raising of additional crops; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petitions of sundry citizens of Walden, New- 
burgh, Pleasant Valley, and Pine Bush, N. Y., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Amador County Council of 
Defense, indorsing a plan for the Government to take over and 
farm the idle lands of the State for the people of the Nation; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of piano companies of San Francisco, Cal., rela- 
tive to the tax on pianos and phonograplis; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

. Also, petition of the California Cotton Mills Co., relative to a 
reduction of the tariff on burlaps; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of sundry citizens of New York, op- 
posing increased postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. H. McCann, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
House resolution 73, relative to all nations respecting American 
rights ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Wyoming 
County Pomona Grange, with a subordinate membership of 
2,126, favoring the prohibition of the use of all grains and 
cereals in the manufacgure of intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 5 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Hammond, 
N. Y., for full national prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages for the period of the 
war, in conservation of the man power, military and industrial 
efficiency, and the food supply of the Nation, and that all liquors 
now in bonded warehouses and elsewhere shall be commandeered 
by the Government and redistilled for undrinkable alcohol, to be 
purchased by the Government for war purposes, and opposing 
an increase in the tax on intoxicating liquors as a means of 
raising revenue to prosecute the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of St. Regis Falls, N. Y., and 
vicinity, for the immediate enactment of prohibition of the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conserva- 
tion and for the immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors 
fpr beverage purposes, in order to conserve the health, wealth, 
labor, transport facilities, and military efficiency of the people; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ellenburg Depot, N. Y., for 
full national prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating beverages for the period of the war, in 
conservation of the man power, military and industrial effi- 
ciency, and the food supply of the Nation, and that all liquors 
now in bonded warehouses and elsewhere shall be commandeered 
by the Government and redistilled for undrinkable alcohol, to be 
purchased by the Government for war purposes, and opposing 
an increase in the tax on intoxicating liquors as a means of 
raising a revenue to prosecute the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of the pioneers of Anchorage, 
Alaska, protesting against House bill 17499 of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Mrs. Joseph Flather and 32 
other members of the social circle of the Main Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Nashua, N. H., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. H. Pettee and 165 members of the faculty 
and the student body of the New Hampshire College, of Dur- 
ham, within the State of New Hampshire, favoring the prohi- 
bition of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating beverages 
during the period of the war as a necessary and logical con- 
servation measure; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 13, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 12, 1917.) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Frelinghuysen Sane $i ~ McNary 
ones, N. Mex. c 

Brady Gallinger Jones, b in 
Brandegee Kellogg Newlands 
Calder ronna - Kenyon Norris 
Chamberlain Harding Kirby Overman 
Culberson Hitchcock Knox Page 

1 e Phelan 

8 
Dillingham ames ttman 
er Johnson, Cal, McKellar Poindexter 
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Pomerene Vardaman 5 
iliam 


Sheppard 
Ransdell Sherman Swanson W. s 
Reed Smith, Ga. omas Wolcott 
Robinson Smith, S. C. Thompson 
Saulsbury Smoot 
Shafroth Sterling Underwood 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Huemes] on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] on account of illness 
in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats], and the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. . 


JOURNAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC. NO. 184). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before thg Senate the following 
message from the President of the Uni States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 13, 1917. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sm: As required by section 19 of an act of Congress entitled 
“An act temporarily to provide for revenues and a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 
1900, I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the 
Journal of the Executive Council of Porto Rico for the third 
session of the eighth legislative assembly, beginning February 
14 and ending April 12, 1917. 

Very respectfully, Wooprow WILSON. 


PRINT-PAPER INVESTIGATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Federal Trade Commission, which will 
be inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

The communication is as follows: 

LETTER or SUBMITTAL BY THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ON THD 
NEWS-PRINT INVESTIGATION. 
FEDERAL Trappe COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 13, 1917. 
LETTER-OF SUBMITTAL. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE; 


The Federal Trade Commission has been engaged upon an investiga- 
tion of the news-print paper industry pursuant to Senate. resolution 177, 
Sixty-fourth Congress (Senator OWEN), adopted April 24, 1916, and 
there is submitted herewith its complete report. A preliminary report 
was submitted on March 8, 1917, which contained a summary of the 
commission's activities and findings in connection with the investigation. 
and which recited the efforts of the commission through processes o 
accommodation and arbitration to restore competitive conditions in the 
industry and to insure a fair Pes to consumers of news-print paper 
while the processes of restoration were going forward. This prelimi- 
nary report with some revisions has been incorporated in the complete 
report and will be found in Chapter VIII, which contains the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the commission. 


INCREASED PAPER COST. 


The consumption of news-print paper in the United States in 1916 
amounted to about 1,775,000 net tons, valued at more than $70,000,000, 
At the 2 now prevailing this tonnage will cost Pewee nt consum- 
ers in 1917 more than $105,000,000, an increase of $35,000,000. or 50 
per cent. Most of this increase will fall upon A publishers. If 
the average increase in cost of manufacture in 1917 over 1916 is esti- 
mated at $10 per ton, which is liberal, one-half of the $35,000,000 in- 
crease in paper cost represents additional profits to the manufacturers. 

FAILURE OF ARBITRATION AGREEMENT. 


The efforts of the commission to restore competitive conditions in 
the news-print industry expeditiously and to arbitrate and effectively 
project a fair price for news-print paper have failed. Since the arbitra- 
lion agreement referred to in the preliminary report was entered into 
with some of the manufacturers of news-print paper, and since the 
award of the commission fixing a fair price for news-print paper was 
announced, a Federal grand jury for the southern district of New York, 
partially upon evidence furnished by the commission, has found indict- 
ments against four of the signatories to such arbitration a ent for 
violations of the Sherman antitrust law and the said indictments are 
now posting: for trial. From the time the arbitration agreement was 
signed and the award made, and prior thereto, the commission has bent 
every effort to bring about some practical relief to this situation. The 
plan failed for 8 reasons, the principal reason being that the 
arrangement was voluntary and the commission had no power or war- 
rant under the law to make it effective. Several of the manufacturers 
signatory to the agreement, subsequent to the finding of the indictment 
In this. matter, notified the commission that they would not proceed 
under such arbitration Sor hye yey The result been that news- 
print paper has been billed and sold at the same exorbitant prices that 
obtained in many instances theretofore. 

PRESENT SITUATION SERIOUS. 

The news-print paper situation is very serious, not only to the con- 
sumers of P r but to the public pasate, and to the Government of 
the Unite tates, which is itself a large consumer of paper. The 
commission has reason to believe that this situation will be still more 
aggravated and serious in the ensulng months, In normal times com- 


petitive” conditions would have been gradually restored through the 

rocesses 8 time to e 

emand for 8 aper 
crease with 


constantly in 
the continuance of 


new paper into operation. Under present conditions it would take 
moch lah r.. It seems probable, therefore, that with the demand for 


and the supply remaining constant or 
on of the panic market of last 


WAR EMERGENCY MEASURE RECOMMENDED, 


By reason of this condition and because of the vital interest to the 
public of an efficient dissemination of news in this crisis, the commis- 
sion recommends as a war emergency measure that Congress by appro- 
Witty what all mills redociig aud all agenct 

all mills producing and all agencies distributing print pa 
and mechanical and chemical pulp in the United States be Gparated oa 
Government account; that these products be pooled in the hands of a 
Government agency and equitably distributed at a price based upon cost 
of production and distribution, plus a fair profit per ton. 

2) That pursuant thereto some Federal agency be empowered and 
directed to assume the supervision and control thereof during the pend- 
ency of the war. 

(3) That by reason of the fact that approximately 75 per cent of the 
production of news-print paper in Canada comes into the United States, 
proper action be taken to secure the cooperation of the Canadian Goy- 
ernment in the creation of a similar governmental agency for the same 
function, which shall be clothed with power and authority to act pour 
with the governmental agency of the United States for the protection 
of the consumers and manufacturers of print paper and the public of 
the United States and Canada. 

(4) That in case the Canadian Government shall not join in such a 
cooperative enterprise, then paportetion of paper and mechanical and 
chemical pulp into the United States shall be made only on Government 
account to or through the Federal agency charged with such supervision 
and distribution. 

In this connection the commission desires to point out that such a 
plan contemplates the operation of mills under their present manage- 
ment and the use of the present distributing agencies, but that such use 
and operation shall be for the public food: directed by a disinterested 
public agency to secure equitable distribution and a price that is based 
upon a fair cost of 1 and a fair profit per ton, to be deter- 
mined without regard to the panic market created by unusual and ab- 
normal conditions. This plan has the virtue of being analogous to 
those plans which have been tried and successfully operated in Great 
Britain. It will also insure the maximum production and greatest 
facility in transportation and distribution and will adapt itself readily 
to a return to normal competitive conditions upon the conclusion of the 


war. 
i a 
Kerpe eee e Wu. J. Harris, Chairman, 


Josep E. DAVIES. 2 
WILLIAM B. COLVER. 
Joun F. FORT. 


June 13, 1917. 
AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KELLOGG resumed the speech begun by him yesterday. 
After having spoken for a few minutes, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3971) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments on 
account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and agrees to the same 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ARMY AND NAVY DEFICIENCIES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MARTIN. If agreeable to the Senator from Minnesota, 
I will submit a conference report on the bill to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the Military and Naval Es- 
tablishments. It is an important bill, and the money carried by 
the bill is urgently needed. If it is not entirely agreeable to the 
Senator, I will wait until he gets through. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MARTIN submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8971) “ making appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments 
on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes,” having met, after full ana free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 


1917. 
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That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
9, 43, 51, 80, 82, and 85. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, and 83, and agree to the 


same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate insert the following: 


“ EMERGENCY SHIPPING FUND. 


“The President is hereby authorized and empowered, within 
the limits of the amounts herein authorized— 

“(a) To place an order with any person for such ships or 
material as the necessities of the Government, to be determined 
by the President, may require during the period of the war and 
which are of the nature, kind, and quantity usually produced or 
capable of being produced by such person. 

“(b) To modify, suspend, cancel, or requisition any existing 
or future contract for the building, production, or purchase of 
. Ships or material. 

“(e) To require the owner or occupier of any plant in which 
ships or materials are built or produced to place at the disposal 
of the United States the whole or any part of the output of 
such plant, to deliver such output or part thereof in such quanti- 
ties and at such times as may be specified in the order. 

“(d) To requisition and take over for use or operation by 
the United States any plant, or any part thereof without tak- 
ing possession of the entire plant, whether the United States 
has or has not any contract or agreement with the owner or 
occupier of such plant. 

“(e) To purchase, requisition, or take over the title to or the 
possession of, for use or operation by the United States any ship 
now constructed or in the process of construction or hereafter 
constructed, or any part thereof, or charter of such ship. 

“ Compliance with all orders issued hereunder shall be obliga- 
tory on any person to whom such order is given, and such or- 
der shal] take precedence over all other orders and contracts 
placed with such person. If any person owning any ship. 
‘charter, or material, or owning, leasing, or operating any plant 
equipped for the building or production of ships or material, 
shall refuse or fail to comply therewith or to give to the United 
States such preference in the execution of suclf order, or shall 
refuse to build, supply, furnish, or manufacture the kind, 
quantities, or qualities of the ships or material so ordered, at 
such reasonable price as shall be determined by the President, 
the President may take immediate possession of any ship, char- 
ter, material, or plant of such person, or any part thereof with- 
out taking possession of the entire plant, and may use the same 
at such times and in such manner as he may consider necessary 
or expedient. 

“ Whenever the United States shall cancel, modify, suspend, 
or requisition any contract, make use of, assume, occupy, requisi- 
tion, acquire, or take over any plant, or part thereof, or any 
ship, charter, or material, in accordance with the provisions 
hereof, it shall make just compensation therefor, to be de- 
termined by the President; and if the amount thereof, so de- 
termined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the person en- 
titled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per 
cent of the amount so determined by the President and shall 
be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum 
as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will 
be just compensation therefor, in the manner provided for by 
section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“The President may exercise the power and authority hereby 
vested in hiin, and expend the money herein and hereafter ap- 
propriated through such agency or agencies as he shall deter- 
mine from time to time: Provided, That all money turned over 
to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion may be expended as other moneys of said corporation are 
now expended. All ships constructed, purchased, or requisi- 
tioned under authority herein, or heretofore or hereafter ac- 
quired by the United States, shall be managed, operated, and 
disposed of as the President may direct. 

“The word person,“ as used herein, shall include any indi- 
vidual, trustee, firm, association, company, corporation, or con- 
tractor. 

“The word ‘ship’ shall include any boat, vessel, or subma- 
rine, and the parts thereof. 

“The word ‘material’ shall include stores, supplies, and 
equipment for ships, and everything required for or in connec- 
tion with the production thereof. 

The word * plant’ shall include any factory, workshop, ware- 
house, engine works; buildings used for manufacture, assem- 


bling, construction, or any process; any shipyard or dockyard 
=e discharging terminal or other facilities connected there- 
with. 

“ The words ‘ United States’ shall include all lands and waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States of America. 

“All authority granted to the President herein, or by him 
delegated, shall cease six months after a final treaty of peace is 
proclaimed between this Government and the German Empire. 

“The cost of purchasing, requisitioning, or otherwise acquir- 
ing plants, material, charters, or ships now constructed or in 
the course of construction and the expediting of construction 
of ships thus under construction shall not exceed the sum of 
$250,000,000, exclusive of the cost of ships turned over to the 
Army and Navy, the expenditure of which is hereby authorized, 
and in executing the authority granted by this act for such 
purpose the President shall not expend or obligate the United 
States to expend more than the said sum; and there is hereby 
appropriated for said purpose $150,000,000: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be reimbursed from available funds under 
the War and Navy Departments for vessels turned over for the 
exclusive use of those departments or either of them. 

“The cost of construction of ships authorized herein shall not 
exceed the sum of $500,000.000, the expenditure of which is 
hereby authorized, and in executing the authority granted herein 
for such purpose the President shall not expend or obligate the 
United States to expend more than said sum; and there is hereby 
appropriated for said purpose $250,000,000. 

For the operation of the ships herein authorized or in any 
way acquired by the United States, except those acquired for 
the Army or Navy, and for every expenditure incident thereto, 
$5,000,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec, 4. That the service of all persons selected by draft and 
all enlistments under the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States, approved May 18, 
1917, shall be for the period of the war, unless sooner terminated 
by discharge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cease by 
the conclusion of peace between the United States and its ene- 
mies in the present war, the President shall so declare by a 
public proclamation to that effect, and within four months 
after the date of said proclamation or as soon thereafter as it 
may be practicable to transport the forces then serving without 
the United States to their home station, the provisions of said 
act, in so far as they authorize compulsory service by selective 
draft or otherwise, shall cease to be of force and effect.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. That, in addition to the reports now required by 
law, the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and Navy shall each 
on the first Monday in December, 1917, and annually thereafter, 
transmit to the Congress a detailed statement of all expendi- 
tures under this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 68. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JoHN J. Frrzcerarp, 

Fren H. Griert, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say 
that, as I understand from the reading of the conference report, 
the office of manager of the shipping corporation is abolished. 

Mr. MARTIN. That office has not been abolished. This bill 
does not deal with the manager of the shipping corporation. He 
is appointed by the corporation. 

Mr. LODGE. But this bill created the office, and referred to 
it, as it was originally drawn, 

Mr. MARTIN. This is verbatim et I'teratim the report which 
was heretofore adopted by the Senate. There has not Leen an 
“i” dotted nor a “t” crossed. It is exactly what tre Senate 
did before, 
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Mr. LODGE, In the bill, as the Senator presented it here, 
“gids was a recognition of the office of manager of the Shipping 

ard. 

Mr. MARTIN. I did not notice the reading of the report by 
the Secretary ; but if it was in the other bill it is in this. There 
has not been a single particle of change. 

Mr. LODGE. I had supposed it had been omitted so that 
Gen. Goethals might be left out later. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is very much mistaken about 
that, because the previous bill did not compel them to keep Gen. 
Goethals. He is an officer of a corporation, and that corpora- 
tion controls the matter. 

Mr. LODGE. But it did not compel them to turn him out; 
of course, it did not go so far as that; but I understood from 
the reading of this report, it abolishes the office. Personally I 
should like to see Gen. Goethals retained. That is the reason I 
make the point. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I rose for the same 
purpose as that expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez]. It was my recollection that the Senate bill re- 
ferred to Gen. Goethals by name. I have listened attentively, 
and I have not heard his name mentioned in this conference 
report. 

Mr. MARTIN. There was some reference to it in the original 
Senate amendment; but as the bill came from conference before 
and as it was adopted-the name of Gen. Goethals, so far as I 
recollect, was not mentioned. He is an officer of a corporation 
which can deal with him whenever it sees fit; but there is noth- 
ing in any bill that prevents that. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say on that point that, if the question of Gen. Goethals's status 
in this matter is to be raised by the bill now reported from con- 
ference, it will make a great deal of difference with many Sena- 
tors as to our attitude regarding the conference report. I think 
the Senate by a very large majority on both sides of the Cham- 
ber expressed its confidence in and its desire for Gen. Goe- 
thals's services in the expenditure of this money. If the position 
to which he has been appointed is to be abolished and the mat- 
ter left solely to the Shipping Board, the issue may as well be 
made now, and neither the Senate nor the American people will 
be long in recording their verdict. The country has confidence 
in Gen. Goethals’s judgment and his honesty and will trust him 
implicitly ; he has performed a great service for the country and 
expended for the Government in the construction of the Panama 
Canal more money than is here appropriated for shipbuilding, 
and he enjoys the confidence of his fellow men in a greater de- 
gree than any other connected with this work. I feel very sure 
that some controversy will arise regarding this work if we are 
not watchful. I want to be certain, Mr. President, that Gen. 
Goethals is not being discriminated against in this bill as 
amended. : 

Mr. MARTIN, I can only say to the Senator that there is not 
a word in the conference report discriminating against Gen. 
Goethals, and there is not a member of the conference com- 
mittee or of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, so far as 
I know, who does not agree with the Senator in everything that 
he has said about Gen. Goethals. He is in supreme control, but 
he has been put there by the action of a corporation, which has 
been duly chartered and created under law. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when the bill came into the Sen- 

ate and as it passed the Senate it contained a clause, which I 
examined with some care, providing for a manager of the ship- 
ping corporation, who is Gen. Goethals; but when it was re- 
-turned from the other House that clause was out of the bill. I 
called the attention of the Senator from Virginia to the fact. 
The other House took that clause out. I do not know how true 
the rumor was, but it was rumored that it was taken out on the 
representations of the Shipping Board. I can not make out from 
hearing the conference report read whether or not the manager 
of the Shipping Board is retained. I do not want Gen. Goethals 
turned out in that way. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, surely the Senator from Mas- 
suchusetts knows that nobody has turned Gen. Goethals out of 
anything. We did not put him in office and we have not turned 
him out of office. 

Mr. LODGE. No; but the House took pains to strike out the 
clause under which the office existed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if I understand the 
situation correctly, the bill was acceptable to Senators because 
we know by whom it was to be administered. Gen. Goethals’s 
name gave this enterprise prestige. The country has confidence 
in him. It understands that he is a man to be relied upon; 


the Government desires his service; the Senate is very anxious 
to strengthen his hands that he shall be retained in this im- 
portant position, and it was so indicated by a vote here. Any 


proposition in this bill or in any other bill which in any way 
reflects upon the capacity of Gen. Goethals or the desire of the 
Government to see him retained would meet with very great 
disfavor. 

I say this with some feeling, because I know something about 
the Shipping Board. They have appeared before our Com- 
mittee on Commerce many times. If they have large capacity, 
they have yet to demonstrate it; but Gen. Goethals needs no 
credentials from Mr, Denman. He has demonstrated his capacity 
to all the world. Any proposition which will curtail his power 
or minimize his usefulness to the Government at this time 
ought to meet with a stern rebuke upon the part of this body. 

Mr. LODGE rose. y 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the Senator from Massachusetts desir 
to proceed? : 

Mr. LODGE. I was only going to say that, as I understand 
it, this gives the opportunity to the Shipping Board to drive 
Gen. Goethals from office, which they did not before have. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is absolutely mistaken. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope I am. 

Mr, MARTIN. The Senator certainly is mistaken. They 
have not a particle more authority under the bill as it now 
stands than they had as it was before. 

Mr. LODGE. Under the bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. MARTIN. No; as it came from the House. The corpo- 
ration was created by the Shipping Board, and that corporation 
elected Gen. Goethals its manager. There never has been a 
provision in any bill which prevented that corporation from 
displacing Gen. Goethals if it saw fit to do so. The language 
was changed by the conferees on the insistence of the House, 
and it gave the President the general power to expend this 
money through any agency he saw fit. He had that power be- 
fore; but, in addition to that, there was permissive authority 
to have such portion of the money as he saw fit expended by 
the shipping emergency corporation—I think that is its name. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. There was a provision simply authorizing 
the money to be expended through that channel. This report 
makes it more general and authorizes it to be expended in any 
way the President may see fit; but there has not been any im- 
pairment of the duties of Gen. Goethals. He is a creature of 
the emergency shipping corporation, and not of Congress. There 
has not been any office created which he has held at any time; 
he held his authority entirely from that emergency shipping 
corporation and he still so holds it. He enjoys the confidence, 
I think, of Congress and of the country and, so far as I 
know, of the Shipping Board. At any rate, not a thing has 
been changed in this bill since it was.approved by the Senate; 
but the previous conference report did make some change of the 
bill as it was passed by the Senate, but none to interfere with 
Gen. Goethals. 

Mr. LODGE. My point is that the bill as it passed the Senate 
recognized his office. 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘The bill as it passed the Senate did. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN. But as it came from the conference it did not. 

Mr, LODGE. I do not know what was brought back. 

Mr. MARTIN, This report is in exactly the same language 
now as when it came from conference the first time. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not able to be present when it came from 
the first conference, but I know the House struck out the clause 
which recognized the office held by Gen. Goethals. I spoke to 
the Senator from Virginia as to the importance of it, and he 
agreed with me. It came back, I dare say, the first time from 
the conference without it, and I am sorry I was not here to 
call attention to it, but I have been shut up all day long and 
every day in the Committee on Finance. In listening to the 
reading of the report I now find the House has carried its 

int. 
ers UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I had some personal relationship to this matter, and I may 
be able to throw some light on it. S 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to finish what I was saying, Mr, 
President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. There is not any question that Congress and 
the country have confidence in Gen. Goethals, that they want 
him to be there and mean to have him there; but that is not 
the plan of the Shipping Board unless I am very much mistaken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, when the bill originally, 
passed the Senate the clause that is now under discussion read 
as follows: 7 

The President may direct the general manager of the United States 


Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to exercise the power and 
autharity hereby vested in him. 
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I thought at that time that that was ample power: 
Mr. LODGE, Vested in whom? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the President. 
Mr. LODGE. That is what I thought. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I repeat, I thought at that time that 
that was ample power for the transfer of this authority. The 
House did not take that view. They struck out the words 
“Emergency Shipping Board Fleet Corporation” and inserted 
ihe words “such agency or agencies.” The change was in dis- 
pute between the House and the Senate conferees for some time. 
The House bill did not have any provision for the transfer of 
the money along with the authority, and when the bill came to 
conference the House conferees suggested that the language was 
probably not broad enough to carry the money that the Presi- 
dent had a right to expend along with the authority to expend 
it. I did not personally take that view, and I do not now. I 
think that when the right to transfer the authority to some 
one else was conferred it carried with it the right to spend 
the money, but the conferees on the part of the Senate did not 
care to stand on a technicality, and this language was finally 
agreed on tentatively in place of what was in the Senate bill: 

The President may exercise the power and authority hereby vested 
in him and expend the money herein and hereafter a propriateg through 
such agency or agencies as he shall determine from time to time: 
Provided, at all money turned over to the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation may be expended as other moneys 
of said corporation are now expended, 

After the first part of the provision I have read was tenta- 
tively agreed to by the conferees of the two Houses, I called 
on Gen. Goethals personally, because I had the same feeling 
about the matter that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Longe] has expressed. I desired that Gen. Goethals should 
have the unlimited right to carry out the shipping contracts 
and that the Government should get advantage of his great 
executive ability. Therefore, before the conference agreed on 
the matter, I called on Gen, Goethals personally to ascertain 
whether such a provision would be within the line of his en- 
deavors and whether he could carry out his work under this 
authority. He assured me that the language was entirely satis- 
factory to him; in fact, that he wanted the change made; 
that he thought it would be better to put in the words “such 
agency or agencies,” than to confer this authority upon a Goy- 
ernment officer, naming him, because the responsibility was on 
the President. Of course, under the Senate language, Gen. 
Goethals could have been thrown out at any hour by his dis- 
charge as general manager of the fleet corporation, and under 
the terms of the conference bill he can be discharged at any 
hour by the President changing the agency. So the matter has 
not been affected in that respect. 

I was told by Gen. Goethals that under the terms of this 
bill. if passed, he would be named as the agency, or rather that 
the emergency fleet corporation, of which he is general manager, 
would be named as the agency to expend this money. He de- 
sired the authorization to come in that way, for this reason. He 
said that it would give him a broader latitude in which to 
make his contracts. He could make them as a corporation, and 
not be bound by the requirements of law that would restrict his 
action if he made them as a governmental officer; in other 
words, if he is designated as a governmental officer, he would 
probably have to publish advertisements for bids in many cases, 
while acting for a corporation he would not have to do so. As 
a governmental officer in carrying out this provision he would 
have to make many reports and be delayed by red tape and 
technicalities that would not embarrass him if he were carry- 
ing on the transaction acting for a corporation. Of course, the 
corporation is owned by the Government and controlled by the 
Government; the Government is the entire corporation; but he 
expressed to me his view that he would have a greater latitude. 
Then he asked that this language be put in, in addition to 
what had been tentatively agreed to by the conferees: 

Provided, That all money turned over to the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation may be expended as other moneys 
of said corporation are now expended. 

In other words, he wants to spend this money as he is spend- 
ing the $50,000,000 which were heretofore given to the fleet 
corporation by the Congress. Although I am not sure, if it were 
turned over to the fleet corporation, that this proviso would be 
necessary; yet Gen. Goethals himself thought it was wiser to 
put in the provision in order that his hands might not be tied 
in any way by technicalities. 

Now, having got the information directly from the source, 
and being assured that the fleet corporation would be desig- 
nated as the agency to spend the $500,000,000, understand not 
the $250,000,000 for the purchase of vessels, and not the $5,- 
000,000 for the operation of the ships, because that will go to 
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other sources, but the $500,000,000 that is to be provided for the 
building, of the ships is to be turned over to the emergency 
fleet corporation, of which Gen. Goethals is not only the head, 
but the entire operating authority. The Senate conferees then 
agreed, not to the House amendment, because it was entirely dif- 
ferent, but to the tentative proposition that was worked up by, 
the conferees of the two Houses. 

Mr. LODGE. And which has now been presented? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And which is now in the conference 
report. 

Mr. LODGE. That includes an addition that Gen. Goethals 
desired? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, Mr. President, of course, if Gen. Goethals 
is satisfied with that provision in the law, I have no objection 
to make. The reason I called attention to it was the disap- 
pearance of the name of the office which he holds; and I know— 
it came to me no later than yesterday—that there is an effort 
on foot to try to drive him from office. I know that. I was 
shown a letter that it was proposed to send and that may have 
been sent to every Member of the Senate and of the House, 
the object of which was to have Congress investigate Gen, 
Goethals and ask why more had not been done and why he did 
not favor wooden ships, the purpose being plainly to drive him 
from office. I advised against the sending of the letter; I 
thought it would be unwise; and that is what rendered me 
suspicious, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My attitude in reference to this matter 
when it was before the Senate before was exactly the attitude 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, and it has not changed. 
Of course, I do not know about the efforts being made, as the 
Senator suggests, to drive Gen. Goethals from office. I think 
it would be a most unfortunate thing for the Government 
should it be consummated. 

Mr. LODGE. It would be a disaster. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I will say that so far as that at- 
titude is concerned, it is not affected by this bill, because if we 
named him as general manager of the corporation they could 
remove him just as well as they can if he is appointed the 
agency. 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And it is really not intended to appoint 
him personally the agent. He does not want it to come to him 
personally as the agent. He wants the fleet corporation of 
which he is the head named as the agent, and then he operates 
through the fleet corporation. Now, I did not consent to this 
proposition until I had personally consulted Gen. Goethals about 
the matter and received his assurance that the language in this 
bill was satisfactory and the way he wanted it. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that the Senator feels as I do in re- 
gard to it, and of course I place absolute confidence in his assur- 
ances. If he is satisfied, as I have said, I have nothing more 
to say. But knowing that these efforts were on foot, having 
seen this proposition yesterday, and suspecting where the efforts 
originated, I thought it important that nothing should be done 
in the bill to forward them, 

Gen. Goethals is a great administrator. I need not remind 
the Senate of what he has done. He is a very great adminis- 
trator. His presence there is of vast importance. He is one 
of the men who give confidence to the country. Nothing is 
more important at this moment than the building of ships as 
rapidly as possible for the transportation of supplies to the 
allies. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senad- 
tor from Massachusetts what determination has been reached 
with reference to the building of wooden ships? Has that 
scheme been abandoned? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know, Mr. President. I know some 
have been contracted for. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will excuse me, I think that 
matter is absolutely under the control of Gen. Goethals—abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. LODGE. Some, I know, have been contracted for. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I know that some have been contracted 
for, but I understood probably contracts would not be let for 
any more. t 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know about that. 
enter into that subject at all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that Gen. Goethals was in 
favor of building steel ships, and not wooden ships. It is my 
impression that Gen. Goethals’s opposition: to the building of 
wooden ships was the cause of the misunderstanding between 
him and some of his subordinates, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think, if the Senator will allow me 
to answer the question, that the plan, so far as I know it, is to 
use this money largely for building steel ships; but I know that 
some wooden ships have been contracted for, and I know that 
there is a proposal to make contracts fer other wooden ships. 
I think some contracts are being let for wooden ships on the 
Gulf coast right now. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes; I se understand. A number of 
wooden ships are in course of construction in the State repre- 
sented by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So that the question of wooden ships is 
not entirely wiped out. I think Gen. Goethals's idea about the 
proposition was that where there was suitable timber, and 
there were yards in which to construct them, they would go 
ahead and build some wooden ships; but, as he expressed it, 
he did not desire to make contra to build wooden ships out 
of trees in which the birds were singing. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. My understanding is that Gen. Goethals 
is opposed to the building of wooden ships, and that he is in 
favor of building only steel ships. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think that exactly expresses 
it. My understanding of his attitude in the matter is that he 
is not opposed to building wooden ships; he is willing to build 
them where they can be built with expedition; but he thinks 
that he can complete the great bulk of the fleet very much more 
expeditiously by making the larger part of it out of steel. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did not mean to enter at all 
upon the question of wooden or steel ships. I know that some 
wooden ships have been contracted for, and I suppese others 
will be. I come from a country where wooden ships have been 
built for 300 years and are being built now, and there are some 
contracts in Maine. I have personally no faith in them for this 
exigency. One of the best wooden-ship builders in the country 
told me that they would take as long to build, if not a lirtle 
longer, than the steel ships; but I do not care. I am ready to 
leave the decision of that matter to Gen. Goethals. If he de- 
cides in favor of the wooden ships, I have nothing to say. I 
have no doubt he is correct. If he decides in favor of the steel 
ships, I should bow to his decision, If he decides to build some 
of both, I should equally bow to his decision, because he has 
all the facts at his command, and the best information, and I 
have great confidence in the judgment of the man who carried 
through the building of the Panama Canal. 

I want him kept there because he has been a great adminis- 
trator, without reference to his opinion as to steel or wooden 
ships. I want him kept there because he gives confidence to 
the people; and we need some confidence from the people in the 
men who are spending these great sums of money and who are 
going to carry out these great powers, 

The country has confidence in Gen. Goethals, for the reasons 
I have expressed; but, unfortunately, a man of that great dis- 
tinction, recognized all over the world as a very remarkable 
administrator and engineer, sometimes arouses the hostilities 
of lesser men, and the lesser men are sometimes pretty active, 
particularly if by any chance he interferes with contracts. We 
have got to have a man there who is not afraid to interfere 
with contracts that he does not think beneficial to the Goy- 
ernment—an oflicer of the Army whose one desire is to serve 
the country, and who has demonstrated to the world his capac- 
ity to do it. 

That is why I have taken_as much time as I have—because I 
wanted to make sure, so far as I could, that there was nothing 
in this conference report that would tend to remove Gen. 
Goethals from office. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] feels about him exactly as I do. He has talked with him; 
Gen. Goethals is satisfied with these provisions, and I have 
nothing more to say. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I made the sug- 
gestion which I made a few moments ago because, in my 
opinion, there is a wide difference between the Senate bill and 
the conference report. I think the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from Alabama will both agree to that. The Senate 
bill contained a distinct recognition of the office now held by 
Gen. Goethals, and the conference report does not contain any 
recognition whatever of that office. So far as I am concerned, 
I do not propose to sit idly by and see a valuable man like 
Gen. Goethals ignored by this legislation, when the Senate is 
overwhelmingly in favor of his recognition and of his service. 

Now, óf course, he is a modest man, and he is not lying 
around nights looking for any office. He does not need any 
office. His fame is secure, and he needs no office and no legis- 
lative designation; but the country needs him, and if this con- 
ference report is the precursor of any warfare upon Gen. 
Goethals it ought to be defeated. If, on the other hand, the 
wisely administered Government is to avail itself of his knowl- 


edge and his courage and his independence and his honesty, I 
have nothing more to say about it. I know that his status under 
the law is very vastly changed, and I regret it; and I think 
ai pe change for the definite and distinct purpose of humiliat- 

g him. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to 
the conference report before it is disposed of. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will ask the Senator what item in it he re- 
fers to? If he refers particularly to the naval operating base, 
that is not embraced in the report at all. That will come up as 
a separate matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3971) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments on 
account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes, and receding from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 68 to the bill, and 
agrees to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 


Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: The President is hereby 
authorized and empowered to take over for the United States the im- 
mediate possession and title, including all easements, rights of way, 
riparian and vther rights appurtenant thereto, and including all the 
rights and properties of railway, electric light, power, telephone, tele- 
graph. water, and sewer companies, of the tract of land known as the 

amestown Exposition site, on Hampton Roads, Va., and of such lands 
adjacent thereto as He north of Ninety-ninth Street and Algonquin 
Street, the entire property being bounded on the north and west by 
Hampton Roads and V err, ard ay, on the east by Boush Creek, and 
on the south by Ninety-ninth and Algonquin Streets. 

That if said lands and appurtenances and improvements thereof shall 
be taken over as aforesaid the United States shall make just compen- 
sation therefor, to be determined by the President, and if the amount 
thereof, so determined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the person 
entitled to reveive the same such 8 shall be d 75 per cent of 
the amount so determined by the President and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further sum as added to said 75 per 
cent will make up such amount as will be just compensation therefor in 
the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 
of the Judicial Code. 

Upon the taking over of said property by the President as aforesaid 
the title to all property so taken over shall immediately vest in the 
United States. 

For the payment of compensation for said property so taken over 
$1,200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and toward the 
equipment of the same as a naval operating base, including piers, store- 
houses, oil-fuel storage, ae station and recreation grounds for the 
fleet. and other purposes, $1,600,000 ; in all, $2,800,000: Provided, That 
the appropriation herein shall be available only for the acquisition of 
the entire property bounded on the north and west by Hampton Roads 
and Willoughby Bay, on the east by Boush Creek, and on the south by 
Ninety-ninth and Algonquin Streets, together with all easements, rights 
of way, riparian and other rights appurtenant thereto, and all the 
rights and properties of railway, electric light, power, telephone, tele- 

ph, cable, water, and sewer companies: Provided ee: That the 

ecretary of the Navy is authorized to nd public money in the 
development of said tract of land without reference to the requirements 
of section 355 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will excuse me, 
before he commences his remarks I simply want to submit the 
usual motion that the Senate agree to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, which has 
just been read. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not had a copy of the 
amendment before me, but from listening to the reading it seems 
to me altogether a better provision than we had formerly. As 
I understand the amendment now, in the first place we are 
authorized to take immediate possession of the property, and 
thereafter the compensation is to be such compensation as the 
President shall determine is a just and fair compensation, and 
in case the owners of the property are not satisfied they have the 
privilege of bringing suit. Under the circumstances I will not 
delay this matter, as it is perhaps the best that ean be done now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask if the provision 
covers all riparian rights? 

Mr. MARTIN. It does. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes, 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: f 

shurst Hitchcock McNary Smith, Ariz. 

eckham Hollis Martin Smith, Ga 
Borah Husting Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Brady James sew Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Newlands Smoot 
Calder Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Overman tone ` 
Culberson Jones, Wash, age Swanson 
Cummins Kellogg Phelan Thomas ssi 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Thompson 
Fletcher Kenyon Poindexter Trammell ' 
France ng Pomerene Underwood 1 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Ransdell Vardaman 
Gallinger Knox eed arren 1 
Gerry La Follette Robinson Weeks 
Gore Tadge Saulsbury Williams 
Gronna McCumber Shafroth Wolcott 
Harding McKellar Sheppard 
Hardwick McLean Sherman . 


Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator, froin Tennessee [Mr. 
Suretps] is absent on official business. I announce his absence 
for the day. 

Mx. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. Townsenp] is 
unavoidably detained from the Chamber on account of illness 
in his family. I desire to have this announcement stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
gwered to the roll-call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am loath to take the time 
of the Senate to discuss this bill after three days of debate, and 

I shall devote but a short time to what I consider the main 

features of the bill, including the amendments offered, especially 

ie amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
YoRRIS J. re 

I take it that there is no serious objection to the first section 
of this bill, and I shall not stop to discuss it. It does not seem 
that there can be any objection to prohibiting such interference 
with interstate commerce as the first section provides; but very 
serious objections have been made to section 2 of the bill. It 
seems to me those objections are largely born of the fear of 
what may happen if this power is conferred. 

We are confronted with a condition of war, with a condition 
where the railways are unable to handle all of the traffic of 
the country which has been offered to them, and where we be- 
lieve that the railways are going to be unable with all of their 
facilities to handle the entire traffic which will be offered to 
them, as has been usually the case in times of peace. 

Such has been the condition during the last six months. We 
know that last autumn and last winter, in moving the crops, there 
was a searcity of cars. There were blockades on the eastern 
lines by reason of the want of ocean transportation to take the 
commodities from the terminals. We know that the commerce 
of the country was to a very great extent injured by reason of 
the inability of the railroads to move the traffic as rapidly as 
necessary. It has been said here that the fault is with the rail- 
roads, because they did not procure sufficient cars and terminals. 
I think the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumauns] sufficiently an- 
swered that proposition. He showed that during 1914, and prior, 
the railroads were not using all of the cars, and that their cars 
were standing upon the sidetracks. We know that suddenly in 
1915 and 1916 the business of this country developed to an 
abnormal extent, and we know that now the railroads are 
purchasing all of the cars and equipment the manufactories can 
turn out, but with that it is impossible for them to handle the 
volume of traffic which has been offered to them. 

Now, if that is the case, and upon this subject we must rely 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, the gentlemen con- 
nected with the railroads who are connected with the Council of 
National Defense, and the experts called before the committee, 
There is absolutely no disagreement that unless conditions rap- 
idly change, unless the business of this country shrinks, the 
railroads are not going to be able to handle the volume of traffic 
incident to the ordinary business and incident to moving mate- 
rial, coal, supplies, and everything connected with the mobiliza- 
tion of our Army and the manufacture of an enormous amount 
of materials for the Army. That is not denied. We must rely 
upon the men who know the conditions; and there seems to be 
no dispute that in the event there should be large volumes of 
traffic necessarily incident to the movement of materials of war 
and materials for the manufacture of ships, munitions of war, 
and the building of factories necessary to supply the Army and 
Navy, there is going to be more trafic than the railroads can 
handle in the ordinary way. If that is the case, it is perfectly 


evident that there must be some priority; and two propositions 
necessarily follow. 

The Government must either take over the railroads and 
operate them, or the Government must take such contro] of the 
railroads as will insure the priority of shipment of materials 
not only for the Army and the Navy, for the factories, but of 
commodities such as coal and foodstuffs necessary to make this 
war a success, In other words, there must either be Government 
ownership of railroads or there must be Government control of 
the roads, 

I know that the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarr] 
said that conditions in Europe were entirely different. Of course 
they are different in that France and England, facing the great 
peril, must transport a greater number of soldiers, and must 
call into operation every possible means of transportation. That 
is the only difference. It is only a question of degree. We must 
give preference on the railroads not only to those things di- 
rectly to be shipped for the Government but to all of the other 
secondary products which are necessary to make the mobiliza-. 
tion of our armies, the operation of our great factories, the sup- 
plying of the country with food and with coal, an assured 
success. 

Now, Great Britain took over her railroads; France took over 
the railroads; but Great Britain, finding that the railoads could 
be better operated by the managers and the men who had pre- 
viously had control; turned them back. While it was considered 
a Government operation, they practically turned the railroads 
back to the managers and simply controlled their management. 
That is practically what we propose to do by this preference 
and priority. We propose that there shall be some power lodged 
somewhere that will be able to say what preference and what 
priority is necessary to make this war a success. That is all 
that is proposed by this bill. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to ask the Senator whether it does 
not come down to this: That this power must either be lodged 
with the Government to control the priorities or else it must be 
left to the managers of the railroads themselves? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Wisconsin has stated it 
exactly. 

As a matter of fact, there has been called in, in consultation, 
by a part of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, a committee of the leading railroad men of this country. 
They are able, intelligent, and patriotic citizens. They are not 
asking compensation, and no salary which the Government would 
pay would attract men of their ability. They are devoting their 
time to making the transportation facilities of this country a 
unit that can move the products of the country with the least 
obstruction and -the most effectiveness, That is what they are 
trying to do. 

Mr. KING and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. KING. I think it would be very instructive to many of 
us if the Senator would tell us what success has attended the 
efforts of these men, who are acting so patriotically, and whether 
or not, under their operations up to date, without any au- 
thority of law, they have relieved the congestion and improved 
the transportation facilities of our country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing, so far 
as I am able, to do so. I have made some inquiry and have 
been informed that these gentlemen have been doing everything 
in their power to coordinate the railroads in order to use the 


transportation facilities of the country to the greatest advantage, 


especially the cars, to transport those products most needed to 
feed the people and to supply the Government mannufactories 
and other manufactories that are supplying the needs of this 
country in time of war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator thinks, I take it, that the five rail- 
way presidents constituting this committee have very success- 
fully managed the business up to this time. Is that correct? 


Mr. GG. I think they have been doing the best they 
can. 
Mr. REED. And that they have done it in a yery patriotic, 


disinterested, high-minded manner? 
Mr. KELLOGG, I think so. 
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Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that the designation of 
these gentlemen as members of this committee in any way im- 
proved their moral, intellectual, or patriotic standards over what 
they would have been if they had not been appointed? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all. * 

Mr. REED. Then, what is the point to the Senator's argu- 
ment that you Lave to choose between railrond management and 
Government management, when the Senator insists that the 
railway presidents now operating under a quasi-governmental 
authority have so well conducted the business? What is the 
difference between railway management by railway presidents 
operating as railway presidents and railway management by 
railway presidents operating as members of a committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall try to answer that 
question, I have no doubt, as stated by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that the railroad presidents who are members of that com- 
mittee have been managing the railroads so far as they could 
with ability, in the interest of the public, and doing their pa- 
triotic duty honestly and efficiently and without any compensa- 
tion, and I believe the Senator from Missouri thinks so, too. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. Let me complete the answer, if you will. 
They have been doing their best to give priority to those ship- 
ments which were necessary to prepare this Nation for this great 
struggle. What they have been doing has lacked the authority 
of law. to be sure. They procured the consent of the railways 
generally, so far as they could, to carry out their suggestion. 
But they had no power to enforce these suggestions. 

If you call those men before a committee of the Senate, they 
will tell you, as they told us, that they could not without the con- 
sent of the railroads enforce their directions or their requests. 
What I desire and what we all desire is that there shall be over 
those gentlemen some power which ean enforce such orders as 
ought to be made for priority and preference of shipment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Isit not likely, I will ask the Senator, that 
when there is some measure some of the presidents of railroads 
will not agree to it will produce confusion and therefore they 
will not be expeditious in the handling of products and the ship- 
ment of them over the railroads? Is it not true that now at the 
crucial time some part of the lines of railroads will object and 
it will become a serious danger to the Government? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that is entirely probable. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from Colorado claim or the 
Senator from Minnesota affirm that the railroad presidents who 
do not happen to be members of this board are less patriotic and 
less honest than the members of the board? I will follow my 
question with this further one: Has there in fact been any 
refusal on the part of railways to cooperate up to this time? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all, Mr. President. If the Senator 
from Missouri is familiar with the railroad business, as I believe 
he is, and as I claim to be fairly so from many years of experi- 
ence, he will know that the railroad operators are subjected to 
tremendous pressure and influences by every shipper who thinks 
his products should have priority and his business is more im- 
portant than anybody’s else. I desire not to be misunderstood. 
I am in sympathy with the great body of the shippers throughout 
the country, and I know that during the last year they have 
suffered great loss of profit and suffered by diminution of their 
business through inadequate railroad facilities. I hope and be- 
lieve that we have to a great extent exaggerated the dangers of 
that Mm the future. 

Mr. HUSTING. 
Senator once more. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. HUSTING. The question of the Senator from Missouri 
implies a difference in the duties and the motives of the rail- 
read president when he acts as an officer of the United States 
purely in the interest of the United States Government and as 
a mere president of his railroad. Would this not be reflected 
in his action in the way of giving priority to foods? In other 
words, would he not feel under obligation, acting merely as a 
railroad president, to look out for the interests of his road, 
whereas if he were an officer of the United States and under a 
pledge to act in the interest of the United States he would feel 
that it was his primary duty to see that the business was con- 
ducted primarily in the interest of the Government. In other 
words, is there any difference between a man acting in a private 
capacity and a man in a public capacity? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that is true. 

Mr. KIRBY. Will the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
motion to take a recess, he having the floor to-morrow? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will yield in one minute. I wish to com- 
plete the answer to the question of the Senator from Missouri. 


Mr. President, I desire to interrupt the 


I should say I am not willing, and I do not think the railroad presi- 
dents who constitute this committee are willing or believe, that it 


should be left to the railroad companies of the country to say 
whether they will do it or whether they will not. There ought 
to be some power to say they must do it. I have a fair illustra- 
tion. In the earty spring, in April, there was a great scarcity 
of coal throughout the Northwest, coal to operate the mines and 
coal to operate the factories and coal for the people generally. 
It had been represented to the Council of National Defense that 
the steamships carrying ore down the Lakes were not willing to 
carry coal on the return trip, because it delayed them very much, 
they could make more money by hauling ore and returning 
empty. Complaint was made to the Council of National De- 
fense and a recommendation that they should arrange to have 
the steamships carry coal, and the steamships stated in response 
to their request that they would do so. 

I wish the power vested so that they must carry coal whether 
they wish to or not. It seems to me, in times when it is neces- 
sary to run the mines and the factories of this country and to 
supply the people with coal there should be, if there is a short- 
age of transportation facilities, a power that can compel com- 
pliance with the requests of these gentlemen.. I know they feel 
as though there ought to be that power. They are not seeking 
or asking to exercise that power themselves. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. REED. Not to interrupt the Senator now, but simply 
that we may clear up that one proposition before he closes his 
remarks for the evening, I take it then that the Senator’s opinion: 
of the bill is that if it passes the board appointed by the Presi- 
dent would have the authority to issue orders to railroads to 
prefer coal shipments for the benefit of communities generally, 
so that the supply of coal could be kept up in different parts of 
the country as in the judgment of the board was necessary. All 
I want to get at is the Senator’s view as to the scope of the bill, 
whether the power is conveyed here that there should be coal or 
other goods shipped to parts of the country where the board 
thinks necessary for general purposes or whether the power is 
limited to military operations for the defense of the Nation. I 
ask that question in all sincerity because it has been a matter of 

dispute. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, at the time the Senate took 
a recess last evening I was discussing the proposition that dur- 
ing the war it will be necessary, or probably necessary, to give 
preference to our shipments for the Government as well as those 
shipments of food or products necessary to maintain the Army 
and the Navy. I have stated that all the information furnished 
us upon that subject was to the effect that such preference will 
be necessary to the public defense and security. 

If it should develop that the freight blockade of last winter 
will not recur and that the facilities of the railroad companies 
under a coordinated management will be sufficient, then the bill- 
can do no harm. But if it should turn out that we should 
again have, as we did during the winter, a freight blockade 
such power as is vested here must either be exercised by the 
railroads themselves without authority of law or there must: 
be some power in the Government to make such discriminations 
legal. s 

Now, I come to the question of what preferences it is neces- 
sary to give. There are in the Senate two opinions upon this 
question: First, the belief that the law should be confined 
simply to giving Government shipments a preference; that is, 
shipments of munitions and materials for the manufacture of 
war supplies; second, the belief that it is necessary that the 
power be broad enough to include shipments of commodities 
other than Government shipments of materials necessary to 
manufacture munitions of war. 

I come now to the question propounded to me by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] whether under this bill it 
will be possible for the President to direct preferences in 
shipments between private individuals and corporations. My 
answer to that is that it undoubtedly will be within the Presi- 
dent's power, provided he determines that the publie security 
and defense demand such action or such discrimination. 

It is conceded practically that some preference in shipments 
must be granted. In fact, the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. S{mrra] would grant the power to the full 
extent provided for by this bill, for that amendment provides 
for a board of transportation which shall have power to in- 
vestigate problems of transportation by common carriers, by 
rail or water, and when it finds that the national defense or 
the public welfare shall require, it may decide and direct that 
certain traffic shall have priority or preference in transporta- 
tion, and having so found and so notified the common carriers, 
they shall carry into effect such directions. 
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[At this point Mr. Kentoce yielded to Mr. Maur that he 
might present a conference report.] 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I hope the Senators will not 
ask me to yield again. I shall be as brief as possible in con- 
cluding my remarks, and when I have finished I shall be very 
glad to answer any questiens which may be propounded me. 

At the time I was interrupted I was suggesting that it is not 


sufficient simply to give preference to Government ts, 
because many times shipments are not for the Government but 
for private individuals, and yet are as necessary to maintain 
the efficiency of the Army and Navy as though they were Gov- 
ernment shipments. But, beyond this, the very fact of giving 
Government shipments preference may deter other shipments, 
so that it will be necessary to decide what shipments shall next 
be given preference. Let me illustrate that. It is just as im- 
portant that certain commodities for private manufactories, in 
many instances manufacturing for the Government to sustain 
the Army and Navy here and in Europe, should have preference 
in shipments as though they were shipments of the Government, 
For instance, when, as was the ease last winter, in the ship- 
ments of products to Europe there was a blockade upon the 
eastern coast because of the failure to procure ships sufficient 
to carry the products that a blockade was created all over the 
country. That blockade was felt clear to the Pacific coast. 
The failure to clear the tracks on the eastern lines made it im- 
possible to moye products over the western lines, and imme- 
diately not only were food products blocked, but coal and other 
shipments’ which were absolutely necessary to maintain the 
manufactories of the Government or the manufactories of pri- 
vate individuals supplying the Government and to furnish food 
and fuel for the people. 

It works exactly as it would work if you were to build a dam 
across the Hudson River at New York. It would back up the 
water immediately at Albany and every town on the line would 
feel it. If we should have another blockade like the blockade 
of last winter during war time, it would be absolutely necessary 
for some power to designate priorities not only of Government 
shipments but of those shipments which are necessary to the 
very life of the Nation, 

I do not desire, unless it is absolutely necessary, to confer 
upon anyone the power to arbitrarily control the great indus- 
tries of this country. I concede that ordinarily in war times 
it is better to encourage the people to carry on their industries 
in the usual way and to allow trade and commerce to seek its 
natural flow rather than to interfere with it with all sorts of 
arbitrary power. But if we read aright not only the history 
of foreign countries but of this country in great exigencies, we 
know that that power is likely to be necessary to the very 
life of the Nation. n 

The railroads themselves within the last few months have 
been compelled—I say compelled (they thought it was neces- 
sary)—to give certain products preferential shipment, such as 
coal and foodstuffs. They rushed trainloads of feed to Utah 
and Wyoming to save the starving flocks in those parts of the 
country by reason of the extraordinary winter. They rushed 
coal to the Northwest to keep the mines going, and factories 
going, and they rushed grain and foodstuffs to the Atlantic 
coast within the last 30 days for shipment to Europe to main- 
tain the armies of the allied nations. Those preferences un- 
doubtedly lacked the authority of law, and all I think we 
should do is to place in some one the power to direct those 
preferences, 

Now, I do not care whether this power is conferred upon 
the President or whether it is conferred upon a board or 
whether it is conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission already existing; nor do I care whether a part of the 
power is given to the President as to the movement of troops 
and supplies, and the preference as between other shipments, 
if necessary, is conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

I would much rather use the commission and the boards now 
existing than to creite new boards and new authority. But 
so far as the movement of all the armed forces of this Govern- 
ment and the munitions of war and the supplies necessary to 
feed the armies in Europe, that power should undoubtedly be 
in the Commander in Chief, who has power to direct the move- 
ment of the armies themselves. In other words, we can not 
afford to divide that authority. The same power that directs 
the movement of the ships and the armies must direct the trans- 
portation to maintain the armies and furnish munitions. Be- 
yond that it is immaterial to me whether the power of granting 
preferences in shipment which may follow by reason of the 
Government’s action be upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or upon a new board. ; 
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I have heard it stated that we should fix definite rules in 
this bill. It is as impossible for Congress to define the exact 
rules for the movement of preferential freight, to state from 
day to day what preferential freight shall be needed, as it is 
impossible for Congress to fix each individual rate for the 
transportation all over the country. We can not do it. We do 
not know what may happen to-morrow or next month, and we 
do not know what necessity may demand the movement of coal 
or foodstuffs or farm products in the future; and it must be 
left, as the questions of rates and discrimination and rules and 
regulations for the movement of freight are left, to some board 
or some body to meet the exigencies as they shall arise. 

It is also said that we are conferring a most unparalleled 
power upon the President, which he may abuse. Mr. President, 
I, as every American lawyer in this Chamber, by training and 
by education and by tradition, am jealous of those constitu- 
tional privileges guaranteed to us and found necessary by the 
experience of ages to the preservation of human liberty. But, 
Mr. President, war is an exhibition of the most brutal power 
and necessitates coordination of action and concentration of 
power commensurate with the magnitude of the contest. This 
is a power that has been granted before, and it is to-day being 
exercised by the nations of Europe. 

So far as I am concerned, I have definitely made up my mind 
to vote to confer every power which I believe will aid in win- 
ning this war. I am not going to be deterred by any partisan 
feeling. by any hope of political advantage, nor by any fear 
that the power thus granted may be abused. 

If the President abuses this power, he is answerable to the 
great tribunal of public opinion. Under the Constitution he 
is and should be the Commander in Chief of the Army and the- 
Navy, and with that power wisely conferred there should go 
with it all the auxiliary and necessary powers to make that 
position effective. 

I have heard it said day after day on this floor that we are 
placing in the President powers never before conferred upon 
the head of this great democracy, and inconsistent with demo- 
cratic principles. I deny this. Not only has such power been 
conferred before in great national struggles for the preservation 
of the Union but they are being conferred to-day by democracies 
— as liberal as ours, in order that democracy may be pre- 
served. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says these powers have been con- 
ferred before. Upon what Presidents were they conferred? 

Mr. KELLOGG. They were conferred during the War of 
the Rebellion. 

Mr. BORAH. What particular power does the Senator have 
reference to? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The power to control railroads. I wish 
the Senator would wait until I conclude my argument and then 
I will answer any question I am able to. 

I have no fear that with the history and the traditions of 
this people trained in the atmosphere of personal liberty we 
will endanger any of their rights by granting powers necessary 
to the national preservation in the hour of this great human 
crisis. I would much rather confer powers of control necessary 
to make effectual the powers of war upon the President than 
to take over thé railroads with all their millions of employees 
and make them a part of the Government. I believe the ex- 
perience of Great Britain shows that it is better to leave the 
management of the railroads in the hands of those men who are 
now managing them, subject, however, to governmental control. 

Mr. President, this brings me to one other question which I 
wish briefly to discuss, and that is the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Objection is made to this bill because it is plain that it pro- 
poses not only to pay the railroads reasonable compensation for 
all services but, in addition, to pay damages by reason of dis- 
arranging the traffic, and not to pay damages to shippers whose 
traffic is disarranged. I do not think that that is the proper con- 
struction of the bill; and if it is, it should be amended, as was 
stated by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] yes- 
terday. The intention of the bill was simply to insure to the 
railroads such compensation as would give them a reasonable 
income to enable them to maintain their lines of road and to 
handle the traffic of the country. 

The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], in com- 
menting upon this phase of the bill, said that the bill first pro- 
vided for a division of rates or authorized a division of income 
between two lines of railroad, where one line was carrying 
high-rate freight and another was carrying low-rate freight, and 
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one line would make more revenue and the other less than they 
ordinarily would make but for the order of the President. 

The Senator from Georgia also said that the bill provides for 
payment to railroads of compensation for all transportation 
under these orders, and for compensation by the Government 
for all transportation of munitions and supplies; and that, 
therefore, in addition to complete compensation for all services 
performed, the bill also provides that the railroads might re- 
cover damages in addition to this compensation, by reason of 
the fact that they were required to carry cheaper freight when 
they might have carried higher-rate freight and made more 
money; in other words, if they were required to carry coal, 
when they might have carried pianos or automobiles or some- 
thing else and could have made more money, they would be 
entitled to recover the difference from the Government. If that 
is the proper construction of this bill, it should be amended. 

I am sure, as stated by the senior Senator from Iowa yester- 
day, the intention of the authors of the bill was simply to pro- 
yide that if by reason of the orders of the President the prac- 
tical taking over of the operation of these roads and forcing 
them to sidetrack ordinary business and carry perhaps munitions 
or other freight paying a rate not sufficient to maintain their 
lines, their entire business, including the rates paid for the Gov- 
ernment business, was insufficient to give them reasonable com- 
pensation so that they could maintain their lines of railroad as 
great avenues, not only necessary in times of war but in times 
of peace, then the Government might make compensation in the 
nature of damages—“ damages” undoubtedly was rather an 
unfortunate word—but if their business, including the Govern- 
ment business which they are directed to carry, and including 
the preferential shipments which they are ordered to carry, 
furnish them reasonable compensation, considering all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the business of the country, they 
ought not to be allowed to receive one dollar of compensation 
from the Government or anybody else. 

I do not wish to see the railroads given an opportunity to get 
into the Treasury and to get compensation because they were 
denied the right to haul higher-rate freight and were required 
to haul lower-rate freight under the exigencies of this war. 
I believe that the general burdens which are to be cast upon the 
railroads and the people of this country are burdens for which 
no one ought to seek compensation from the Treasury of the 
United States. These are burdens which owners of railway 
securities and people generally should bear as patriotic citizens, 
and should not seek to recover from the Government. I am 
unalterably opposed to opening the Treasury of this country to 
demands either of railroads or of shippers to make good to 
them the ordinary injury which the blockade of traffic caused 
by war may bring. — 

Mr. President, we are levying taxes and imposing burdens 
upon the people of this country such as we have never been 
called upon to do in times of peace or perhaps even in times of 
war, and we may not have yet commenced. No man can fore- 
tell what is going to happen in this great world conflict. We 
can not see into the future. We do know, however, that we 
must conserve our resources; we must watch carefully the 
burdens we place upon the people so that we may be able with 
our resources—our splendid resources—to meet any of the exi- 
gencies which may arise in this unfortunate struggle. 

I say either for the railroads or for the shippers to be able 
to come into court or before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to get their hands into the Treasury of the United 
States to make good to them any loss, direct or indirect, which 
they may have suffered by reason of the blockade in traffic in 
time of war is unconscionable and should not for a moment 
be thought of. I am not going to agree to it on either sidé if 
I know what I am about. 

If the bill is not clear and specific in that regard; in other 
words, if it bears the construction that a railroad earning 
reasonable compensation on all its business, including the Gov- 
ernment business, still may come in and present a claim for 
damages because it is required to carry coal, which bears a 
low rate, instead of luxuries, which bear a high rate, then the 
bill should be amended. As stated by the senior Senator from 
Iowa, if no one else offers such an amendment, I shall do so 
myself. I know the chairman of the committee had no idea 
that the bill would impose any such obligation on the people of 
this country, and it seems to me, at least, that the following 
amendment should be adopted. I shall not offer it at this mo- 
ment, but I should like to read it to illustrate my meaning. 
Add to line 2, page 2, after the words “otherwise appropri- 
ated "—that is, add after the provision for damages—the fol- 
lowing clause: x 


That no such da: shall in any case be allowed when, taken to- 


gether with the rates fixed by law or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


than reasonable an 
and its entire rallroa 


sion for such services, shall give any carrier 


ust compensation for i 
ess transacted. ee apus 

I do not know that the amendment is necessary, but I think 
it should be adopted to make it perfectly clear that we are not 
going to open the Treasury for claims of a railroad company 
that it might have made more money if it could have carried 
other kinds of traffic than that directed by the President or by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I for one never dreamed 
that the bill meant anything of that kind, and if it does I am in 
favor of its amendment. 

With that amendment, or with some other amendment which 
will accomplish the same purpose and make that point per- 
fectly clear, I am in favor of this bill. While I should regret to 
see the business of this country blocked and injured, as it was 
during the last six months,-for want of adequate transportation 
and ability of the railroads to niove the traffic promptly, if such 
a condition arises again, by reason of the exigency of the situa- 
tion and in the national defense, I say it is the duty of the 
entire American people, including the holders of railroad se- 
curities, to bear that as a common lot and as a common burden 
rather than to go to the Treasury for recompense. 

All I wish to see is that this bill is made perfectly clear; that 
some agency of this Government may direct the great arteries 
of transportation absolutely necessary to the effectiveness of 
this war, and that the burdens arising from that condition shall 
be borne by the people generally as equally and as equitably 
as possible. I feel sure, from all the information I get—and 
I must rely upon those in authority who are giving special 
attention to this question—that we shall be safer if there is 
lodged in some officer of the Government or some commission 
the power to direct preferential shipments during war. Then, 
after that condition has ceased to exist, I am willing to go back 
to that more equitable rule in time of peace of equal rates and 
no discrimination to all the people of this country ; but we should 
not balk at the granting of power when any question is raised 
that it is necessary to save the life of the Nation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes I 
should like, with his permission, to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I may not have correctly apprehended one state- 
ment the Senator made, but, as I understood him, he said that 
he would not object to a commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining priorities, and, as I also understood him, at the same 
time he said that the executive department ought to have charge 
of determining the priorities with respect to the shipment of 
troops and munitions of war. Does not the Senator think it 
would be a very great mistake to have two boards, two agencies | 
or instrumentalities, for determining priorities, nnd does not 
the Senator feel that, because the executive department needs 
a large portion of the railroads and their services, there ought 
to be lodged with one board only, and that an executive board 
or branch of the Government, the power to determine priorities 
with respect not only to shipments upon the part of the Govern- 
ment but shipments made by private individuals? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, answering the question of 
the Senator from Utah, I will say that I agree with him entirely. 
I think it is much more wise to lodge the power, not only to 
direct the movement of troops and the shipment of munitions and 
war supplies, but all supplies used by the Government and com- 
modities necessary to produce those war agencies, in one bonrd, 
or in an executive head, because I believe that when the Gov- 
ernment finds it necessary to direct that shipments of coal or 
iron or foodstuffs be rushed to the seaboard or to some other 
point, thereby displacing the ordinary commerce of the country, 
if somebody must make the secondary direction of preference, it 
is much wiser to lodge that power in the hands of the same 
authority. I think the power should be somewhere; but if the 
Senate believes that the power should not be conferred upon the 
Executive, but should be conferred upon‘a board or upon the 
Executive and the Interstate Commerce Commission, I am will- 
ing to do that, so far as my vote goes. I am simply giving my 
opinion. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not afraid of the abuse of that 
power. It is limited by the language of the bill to such purposes 
as are necessary for the safety and the defense of the country. 
T can not be brought to believe that any Executive or any board 
upon whom this power shall be conferred will meddle with the 
business of this country or abuse this power; but often we must 
rely upon the great tribunal of public opinion for our remedy if 
such abuse does occur. We must trust somebody with this 
power. I believe that we are worrying about a great many 
things that will never happen, as we often do. Most of our 
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anticipated troubles never come to pass. I do not believe that 
when this power is conferred anybody is going to make orders 
for preferential shipments all over the country and mix up the 
business of the country. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator said that sometimes we must 
rely upon the tribunal of public opinion to prevent abuses. I 
desire to ask the Senator whether the power that would give 
to a tribunal these powers could not withdraw the powers in 
case they were abused and lodge them elsewhere? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly; there is no question about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, there has been a parley 
regurding this bill with a view to adjusting the differences and 
there is a fair prospect of adjusting them. It has been sug- 
gested that we take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow and 
then proceed with the bill. If there is no Senator who desires 
to speak to-day I will take that course. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nevada is 
going to move a recess, I suggest that the Senatcc from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Kxrrodo] have his amendment printed in the usual 
form, so that we may be enabled to read it by to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to 
be proposed by the Senator from Minnesota will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not understand the reason 
for the recess, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggested that a parley has been going 
on with reference to the adjustment of differences regarding the 
shaping of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. A parley among Senators? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. ` a 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad the Senate has retained jurisdiction 
of the measure. I supposed, perhaps, it was being shaped some- 
where else. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I refer to a parley among Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I submit an amendment which 
I ask may be printed and be taken up to-morrow on the occa- 
sion suggested by the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “ appropriated,” in line 17, on page 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask whether any Senator wishes to 
speak on the bill at this time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I will 
take two or three minutes to express my views about one or 
two provisions in the bill, so as to let the Senator know my 
views with reference to one particular phase of it. I have no 
doubt that these matters are being considered by those who 
are conferring with reference to the bill, so I will say just 
a word or two at this time. 

I know we will have to place a great deal of power and a 
great deal of discretion in the hands of the President during 
this war; and while I think we could take a wiser course than 
is suggested in this bill, I feel like deferring very largely to 
the judgment of-the committee in a matter of that kind. 

There is one phase of the bill that I want to speak about, and 
that is this matter of damages. It is all right to pay the rail- 
roads reasonable compensation for the service which they per- 
form in transporting the supplies and products of the country; 
but it seems to me that this bill goes much further than. that, 
and it seems to me that this is perfectly plain from the language 
of the bill itself. On page 4 it says: 

For the transportation of 8 or property in carrying out the 
orders and directions of the President the lawfully established tariffs 
shall apply unless otherwise fixed by law. 

In other words, as I understand that, it means that for ren- 
dering a service directed by the President the railroads shall 
receive the compensation now fixed by law. There can be no 
objection to that. 

For the transportation of troops in carryin 
directions of the President, reasonable rates shall 
state Commerce Co jon. 

I can see no objection to that. We have a right to rely upon 
the judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
what would be reasonable rates for the transportation of these 


out the orders and 
be fixed by the Inter- 


troops, and, of course, we can not reasonably ask the railroads 
to transport them for less than what is reasonable— 
And if the transportation be for the Government of the United States 


it shall be paid for currently or monthly by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury out of any funds not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that language is broad 
enough to cover whatever special consideration we ought to give 
to the railroad companies. That takes care of all they have a 
right to ask the Government to take care of; that compensates 
them in every way that they ought to expect. compensation from 
the Government. The people would not complain of that. But 
it goes further. Apparently those who framed this bill thought 
there might be some inconvenience for the railways, or some 
loss suffered by them, that the foregoing provision would not 
take care of and so they wanted to take care of any such situ- 
ation as that. In other words, the framers of this bill seem to 
be especially solicitous to see that the railroads suffer no dam- 
age of any kind or character: 

vided T 

ee fw. Aae a A i Recon er, or by 
reason of disarrangement of taffic caused by giving such preference or 
priority, any carrier shall suffer injury or damage, the Interstate Com- 
merce Co fon shall, upon application by the carrier and upon 
notice to the Attorney General of the United States, and after due hear- 
ing, determine the amount thereof, which amount shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury out of any funds in his hands not otherwise 
appro) ted. 

This language shows a peculiar solicitude to take care of any 
possible injury or damage that the railways may suffer, whether 
in the loss of freight rates or prospective profits or any remote 
or inconsequential injury or damage. 

Mr. President, I think that part of the bill ought to be stricken 
out. I think the railways ought to be paid fair, reasonable, 
and just compensation for the service which they render to the 
Government; and then, if they suffer any additional loss or 
damage, that is a loss or damage that Mey ought to be willing 
to bear patriotically with the rest of the country, who must 
suffer tremendous losses for which they can receive no compen- 
sation from the rest of the people of this country. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Suppose, in the case of a given railroad, 
that in the ordinary course of its business it had different varie- 
ties of traffic, some costly and some cheap commodities, and 
that an order should result in condemning that railroad to carry, 
in the interest of the public and the national security and de- 
fense, the cheap commodities which had a very low rate, and 
cut off the transportation of the valuable commodities which 
have a high rate. Would the Senator regard that as such an 
incident of the war that the railroads must suffer that loss as 
a patriotic duty and sacrifice? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would say yes, if you are 
going to insist that others who suffer a direct loss by reason of 
the diversion of this transportation to some other line of work 
must suffer the direct damage that results to them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. When the Senator refers to others, I 
presume he means the shippers? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But does not the Senator distinguish be- 
tween the case of the shipper—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, Mr. President, it is very 
easy to make technical and legal distinctions with reference to 
these matters; but we are legislating here to meet a peculiar 
and special situation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am talking about substantial differences, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. I am refer- 
ring to substantial differences, too. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Here in this case the property of the 
railroad is directly condemned to an inferior and unprofitable 
use by the Government in the interest of the security and defense 
of the Nation. In addition to that, is it not to the interest 
of the Government to see that a rajlroad corporation is not 
condemned to such an injury, for the reason that the country 
and the Government are interested in the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the railroads? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ment on that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well. 
distinctions do not exist? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The country and the Government 
are also interested in the prosperity of their people and the loss 
that private individuals may suffer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Presſdent 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to my colleague. 


in trans- 


Oh, there is no room for argu- 


I will ask, then, whether those 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I interrupt just at this time, on account 
of the suggestion made by the Senator from Nevada that there 
was some peculiar interest of the Government in the efficiency 
of the railroad, to make this remark: 

The only interest that the Government has in the efficiency of 
the railroad is that the railroad may carry the freight of the 
shippers of the country. The Government has no interest what- 
ever in the railroad as a money-making concern, any more than 
it has in the universal prosperity of all of its citizens in an 
indirect and general way. . a 

If there are a number of shippers that have their freight at 
the station ready to be shipped—some of it, as the Senator from 
Nevada says, high-class freight and some of it low-class 
freight—it is true, as he suggests, that it is in the interest of 
the railroad to be allowed to carry the high-class freight. It 
can make more money out of it; and if the Government intervenes 
and requires it to carry the low-class freight it may inflict a loss 
upon the railroad. But does it not, or may it not at the same 
time, by the same act, inflict a loss on the owner of the high- 
class freight who has it there, ready to be shipped, and who 
has just as much right to have it shipped and receive the service 
of the railroad as the railroad has to operate its trains and 
earry the freight? 

I say that the interest of the Government in one is just the 
same as it is in the other. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I concur in what 
my colleague has so well said, and I want to call attention to 
another feature of the bill: 

The bill absolutely takes away certain rights which shippers 
now have, and it does not pretend to give them any compensa- 
tion. The common carriers of this country are under certain 
obligations to the shippers of the country. If I take my prod- 
uce to a common carrier and demand transportation, I have 
certain rights that I can enforce in the courts, by damages or 
otherwise, if transportation is not furnished. That right of 
the shipper is absolutely taken away by this bill, The rail- 
roads are expressly relieved from every obligation that they 
owe to the shippers of this country when they act under the 
orders of the President or the body designated by him under 
authority of this bill. Listen to what it says: 

Any carrier cemplying with any such order or direction herein au- 
thorized shall be exempt from any and all provisions in existing law 
imposing civil or criminal pains,~penalties, obligations, or liabilities 
upon carriers on account of any such action. 

What compensation is provided in this bill for the shipper 
whose rights are taken away from him by the express terms of 
that provision of the bill? We take from him a very substan- 
tial right, but we do not propose to give him any compensation. 
That is not right. 

Mr. President, if we are going to relieve the railroads from 
all the obligations that they now owe to the shippers of this 
country, and if we are not only going to provide for just com- 
pensation for the service which they render the Government, 
but also save them from any possible loss, damage, or injury 
by reason of the action of the Government, then I say that we 
ought to make provision under which the Government shall save 
the shippers of the country from damages caused by the direct 
uction of the Government in taking away from them rights 
which they have against the common carriers of the country, 
by depriving them directly of facilities for transportation. I 
am not urging that a provision of that kind be put in this bill 
if you will cut out these other provisions; but if you do not 
cut them out, then the people of this country and the shippers 
of this country have a right to have their rights protected, 
and it should be done in this bill, which creates the very con- 
ditions that may cause the damage. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to just one or two 
instances. Some time ago I read into the Recorp a portion of 
a circular that was sent out by one of the great transportation 
companies of this country to the producers of fruit in a par- 
ticular locality in my State, warning these people that they 
would not have transportation facilities for taking their fruit 
to market because of the needs of the Government and the di- 
verting of their equipment into other lines of transportation. 
That is the situation in some portions of our State, and I 
have not any doubt but that a similar situation in other lines 
of production exists in other States. I cite this simply be- 
cause I know of it. 8 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask by whom that 
circular was issued? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was issued by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. 

In my section, Mr, President, we produce a great deal of 
fruit. Many of our farmers raise nothing but perishable fruit. 
They have small tracts—5, 10, or 15 acres—and they produce 


berries, peaches, and-pears, and other kinds of fruit that must 
be shipped promptly. They have been depending, of course, 
upon transportation to get to market. If they have no trans- 
portation, their product is an absolute loss. They have a right 
to transportation. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] suggests that that applies to potatoes, vegetables, and 
other things. It does; but not so directly. You can keep pota- 
toes over for several months, but there are certain classes 
of fruit which you can not keep. They must go promptly to 
market, and if they are not taken to market promptly they 
are an utter loss. These people have had a right to expect 
transportation, and they have a right to expect it now. Instead 
of trying to discourage our people we ought to make special 
efforts to meet the situation. We ought to see to it that if pos- 
sible the special situation in special localities shall be met by 
refrigerator cars and things of that sort which in the way of 
transportation are necessary to take their products to market. 
But they say, “We can not furnish transportation.” In that 
ease those people lose everything they have. 

I have another letter here. Our people are considerably 
worked up about this matter. As I said, I recognize that we 
must place extraordinary powers in the President and those 
acting under him. I believe they will do everything in their 
power to meet this special situation unless we lend some en- 
couragement by our legislation for them not to do it. 

Who is going to administer this law? The President is going 
to select a great many railroad men. He will use these as in- 
struments; { have not any doubt about it. They are the men 
best equipped for looking after transportation matters, and we 
ought to see to it that they are not encouraged to recommend the 
diversion of their transportation facilities from this line of 
industry or another just in the hope of making things easier, 
and with the knowledge that they can recoup from the Govern- 
ment any damage that they can show in any way, shape, or 
form. Just think of it! Under this bill if the railroads are 
directed to take the cars that would carry out fruit to transport 
a cheaper article of freight the farmer would lose his fruit and 
the railroad would be permitted to collect the equivalent of the 
freight for carrying that fruit. That is surely enough, and yet it 
is further provided that any additional damage by interference 
or inconvenience to the railroad shall be paid for. 

I have here a letter sent out from North Yakima, signed by 
an official of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. Without read- 
ing the whole letter I just want to read this part of it: 

It will not be what the railroads want to do, but what they are per- 
mitted to do. The.next few months will find the railroads wholly oc- 
cupied in the movement of necessaries. It is doubtful if any portion 
of the fruit crop can be transported. 

Mr. President, there is no encouragement there to our fruit 
growers. This did not come out until after their crops were all 
in. They can not change them now. If they can not get trans- 
portation, they are ruined. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It may be that the necessities of ~ 
the Government will require the diversion of this transportation 
somewhere else, but I say we ought not to encourage such diver- 
sion by the express terms of the law under which the railway 
companies can divert their transportation facilities without any 
possible chance of loss to them, saying to the people whose rights 
we take away by the express terms of the bill, “ You must 
suffer the entire loss; you can not recoup yourselves.” I yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator believe that a railroad 
company could send out u notice like that and escape its obliga- 
tions to the public to serve the public needs? It seems to me that 
the fruit growers in Washington are simply called on to haul 
their products to the station and leave them there, and if the 
railroad company does not take them they would have a right 
of action against them for the entire value of the property. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think they would, unless that 
right is taken away by the express terms of the bill, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator is quite right about 


that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is one thing I am objecting 
to in the bill, that it expressly takes away the right of the 
shipper to recover against the railroads and gives him no re- 
course, but preserves to the railroad more than its right to just 
compensation. If you are going to compel the railway to take 
its transportation facilities somewhere else, of course you must 
relieve it from its obligations to the shipper. You should do 
that only in the direst necessity, and then you should com- 
pensate the shipper if you take care of remote damages to the 


road. 
Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator state his position 
rather too strongly? Bear in mind that the President only has 
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the right to make preferential shipments when it is necessary for 
the public defense and security. Of course, if it was necessary 
for the public defense to send wheat instead of berries, I suppose 
the berry shipper would be jeopardized thereby, but neither the 
President nor any representative lie might suggest could arbi- 
trarily say it is necessary for the common defense of the Nation, 
and therefore discriminate against these shippers. 

I do nut believe for a minute that that is going to be done. I 
do believe that there will be special instances in which shippers 
will be inconvenienced by orders of this kind. That will hap- 
pen; it is one of the necessities arising out of war conditions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I agree generally with 
the suggestion of the Senator, except he must not forget that 
when the President or those authorized to exercise the discre- 
tion granted by the bill has exercised that discretion there is 
no power that can question it. I do not believe that he will 
arbitrarily do what he believes to be wrong. Of course I do not. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not quite agree with the construc- 
tion the Senator places on it. - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to have the Senator 
tell me when the President decides that certain transportation 
is necessary for the public security and defense what authority 
can question it? 

Mr. POMERENE. When it comes to an exercise of discre- 
tion, that means a reasonable and honest discretion. 

Mr. JONES of Washihgton. But how can you question it? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is a question of fact to be determined 
by a court if anyone has been injured, just as many other 
things, A question comes up as to what is a fraud. A court 
determines that. A question comes up as to what is a reason- 
able doubt. A court determines that. There are many other 
similar instances we might refer to. > 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe the Senator can 
find any authority anywhere that will sustain any contention 
of that sort with reference to this matter. We place this en- 
tirely in the judgment of the President. We say, “ That during 
the continuance of the war in which the United States is now 
engaged the President is authorized, whenever in his judgment 
such action is necessary to the public security and defense,” 
the President may direct transportation, When the President 
acts there is no power in this Government to overturn his ac- 
tion. There is no power to decide that he has been wrong in 
determining that it is necessary for the public defense aud 
security to do this or that. 

As I said, I am satisfied that neither the President nor those 
acting under his orders will do this arbitrarily, but I do fear 
the judgment that may be used. What I am insisting upon, 
however, is-that whenever the President takes action that he 
deems necessary and that may deprive shippers of the right to 
damages which they have against the common carrier, you do 
not by law give to the common carrier a right to recoup itself 
for anything other than reasonable compensation for the service 
which it renders the Government and leave the shippers with- 
out any compensation whatever for taking from them a most 
substantial right. They will suffer more damage than anybody 
else. Theirs will be a real, direct, substantial damage. The 
man who loses his crop loses his all for this year. We provide 
in one section that the railroads shall get reasonable rates for 
the service they render. I submit, Mr. President, that when we 
go that far we go far enough, and if we go further with refer- 
ence to the railroads and the remote damages they may recover 
then the Goverument can not afford to refuse to go a little fur- 
ther than the legal technicalities possibly would permit in be- 
half of the shippers of the country. That is all that I am urg- 
ing upon the chairman of the committee. 

Now, Mr. President, as just showing how some of our people 
look at this matter, I will ask to have inserted in the RECORD, 
without taking the time of the Senate to read it, a petition 
which I received from one locality in my State, in which they 
set out their condition and the damages which they will suffer 
if their transportation facilities are taken away. 

The petition referred to is as follows; 


KENNEWICK, WASH., May 25, 1977. 
To the Hon, Wester L. Jones 4 j . 


3 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE SIR: 

Whereas His Excellency President Wilson has, by proclamation, called 
upon all patriotic farmers to make a special effort to produce the 
largest ble amount of foodstuffs; and 

Whereas the farmers of the Yakima and Columbia River Valleys have 

y much expenditure of time, money, and labor brought our land to 
a high state of productivity ; and 

Whereas most of us have our entire capital engaged in this business, 
and it would be out of the question at this time to pull out our trees 
in order to put in other crops; and 

Whereas our entire living, and a large part of the living of those who 
me ean fruit harvest, depends upon our being able to market our 

rult; an f 


Whereas we have been notified by the railwa 
fruits are likely to be classed as luxuries an 


officials that our soft 
denied transportation: 


Resolved by the Kennewick Valley Club— 

First. That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be earnestly 
requested to present to the proper authorities the condition which con- 
fronts this section. 

Second. That instead of being a luxury our frult is an absolute neces- 
sity, not only as an addition to the food supply, but it is the sole source 
of income for. thousands of our people. 

Third. That to corre us of cars for the transportation of our crops 
of soft fruits, strawberries, cherries, peaches, pears, etc., will mean for 

ny of us bankrupt It may also mean that instead of 
being a support to the Government we may have to call for assistance. 

Fourth, at we recognize the fact that we will not be able to move 
our apple crop speedily, but the apples can be stored, while the soft 
fruits must be moved when ready or they are a total loss. 

Now, we, as officers and members of Kennewick Valley Club, do 
8 beseech you to give this matter your immediate and active 
attention. : 


and ruin. 


JAMES JOHNSTON, 
W. H. ALLISON, 
NEWTON NEWKIRK, 
Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I am not going 
to take any further time of the Senate. All I want to impress 
upon the chairman of the committee and the Senators who are 
conferring in regard to this matter is simply this: Let us treat - 
the railroads fairly and squarely, but let us not treat them in 
one way and treat the shippers of the country in another. If 
we insist upon the shippers of the country bearing patriotically 
a loss which comes to them by reason of the necessities of the 
Nation, let us say to the railroads that remote damages and 
injuries that may come to you by reason of this great struggle 
in which we are engaged should be borne by you patriotically, 
and that you ought to ask no more than just and reasonable 
compensation for the services that you render the Government. 

In justice to the Secretary of Agriculture and those who are 
administering this matter, I wish to put in the Recor a copy of 
a letter which I received from the Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in answer to my letter sending to him the circular that I 
referred to awhile ago. I will say that, in substance, the Sec- 
retary states that he thinks the railroads really misappre- 
hended the situation or did not convey the proper situation to 
the people of this locality; that evidently the railroads led our 
people to believe that they would be deprived this year of the 
ordinary railway transportation facilities that they have here- 
tofore had for the transportation of their fruit, while such 
would not be the case; and that he has called upon the Northern 
Pacific Railway to correct this misapprehension. It is only by 
inference that we draw this even from his letter; but appar- 
ently he has called this to the attention of the railroad, and I 
hope that action to allay the apprehension of the people along 
that line will be taken by the railroads, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 7, 1917. 


Hon. W. L. JONES, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SexatTor JONES: Your letter of May 25, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with which was transmitted copies of communica- 
tions from.the Yakima Valley Traffic Association in regard to the 
classification of fruit as foodstuffs for transportation purposcs, has been 
referred to me for attention 

The principal point to which the Northern Pacific Railway apparently 
is calling attention is the necessity for more storage warehouses to 
take care of such part of their fruit as does not necessarily have to be 
moved to market immediately that it is harvested. We indorse this 
advice to growers, but the circutar was so unfortunately worded as to 
leave the impression upon shippers that there was a possibility that 
what cars and facilities they 
this year. 

At a cogferenee between the representatives of the department and 
the executive committee of the special committee on national defense 
of the American Railway Association it was ascertained that the 
executive committee, immediately on receipt of a copy of the circular, 
called it to the attention of the president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
vay and asked him to correct the impression under which it had left 
shippers. 

Very truly, yours, 


ad had last year might be withdrawn 


Cant. VRooMAn, 
Assistant Secretary. 


5 PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented petitions of the Methodist 
Sunday schools of Wrightstown; of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Broad Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Burlington; and of sundry citizens of East Orange, all in the 
State of New Jersey, praying for national prohibition, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Plumbers’ Union No. 2, of 
Newark; of Local Union No. 2, Travelers Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ Associations, of Newark; and of Local Union 
No. 118, White Goods, Waist; and Coat Makers’ Union, of New- 
ark, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for Federal con- 
trol of foodstuffs, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. i f 
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He also presented memorials of Carpenters’ Local Union No. 
299, of West Hoboken; of Carpenters’ Local Union No. 119, of 
Newark; of Painters’ Local Union No. 241, of Montclair; of the 
Centrat Labor Union of Atlantic City; of Local Union No. 262, 
Independent Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Plainfield ; 
of. the Hudson County Building Trades Council of Jersey City; 
of Bakers’ Local Union No, 84, of Newark; of Carpenters’ Local 
Union of Englewood ; and of Carpenters’ Local Union No. 139, of 
Jersey City, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture of beer 
ana light wines, which were referred to the Committee on 

ance, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Eugene L. Ald- 
rich, of Kenne, N. H., and a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Exeter, N. H., praying for national pro- 
hibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. : 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 333, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Franklin, N. H., 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

COAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. POMEREND. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. TT) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by regulating the production, sale, 
and distribution of coal was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING, 


Mr. WALSH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 83), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: i 


Resolced, That the Committee on Mines and Mining, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-üfth Con- 
| dpe to send for persons, books and papers: to administer oaths and 

o employ a stenographer. at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 3 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any sub ect 
which may be pending before said committee, the expense thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and the committee, or 
ped . thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of the 

nate, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on June’ 12, 1917, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 2133. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 


other purposes. 
PRINT-PAPER INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, there was submitted to the 
Recorp a letter of transmittal by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of a report of the news print paper industry in pursuance 
of Senate resolution 177 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, which I 
had the honor to present, That resolution, adopted by the 
Senate April 24, 1916, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Trade Commission is hereby requested to inquire 
into the increase of the price of print paper during the last year and 
ascertain whether or not the newspapers of the United States are being 
subjected to unfair practices in the sale of print paper. 


This report is one of very great importance, and I wish to call 
the particular attention of the Senate to the recommendations 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. They say: 


By reason of this condition and because of the vital interest to the 
publie of an efficient dissemination of news in this crisis, the commis- 
sion commends as a war emergency measure that Congress by appro- 
priate legislation provide: 

m That all mills producing and all agencies distributing print paper 
and mechanical and chemeial pulp in the United States be operated on 
Government account; that these products be re in the hands of a 
Government ney and equitably distributed at a price based upon 
cost of . and distribution plus a fair profit per ton. 

(2) That pursnant thereto some Federal agency empowered and 
directed to assume the supervision and control thereof during the pend- 
ency of the war, 

(3) That, by reason of the fact that approximately 75 per cent of the 
production of dyed hin paper in Canada comes into the United States, 
proper action be en to secure the cooperation of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in the creation of a similar governmental agency for the same 
function, which shall be clothed with power and authority to act jointly 
with the governmental agency of the United States for the protection 
of the consumers and manufacturers of print paper and the public of 
the United States and Canada. 

(A) That in case the Canadian Government shall not join in such a co- 
operative enterprise, then importation of paper and mechanical and 

emical pulp into the United States shall be made only on Government 
account to or through the Federal agency charged with such su 
and distribution. 

ies — e the 1 W to porat out Ger such a 

contemplates the operation of mills under their present manage- 
— and the use of the present distributing agencies, but that such 
use and o; tion shall be for the paon d, directed by a disinter- 
ested public agency to secure equitable di ution and a price that is 


based fair cost of producti 
83 without regard $ vider ARA: A PaE peoa 5 
abnormal conditions. 

I wish to give notice that I shall at a very early date present 
to the Senate a bill for the purpose of putting into effect these 
recommendations. It is a matter of most urgent importance to 
every newspaper in the United States and to the publicity of 
intelligence which is so necessary to a Republic such as ours, 

AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I move that the. Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that 
there ought to be a short executive session, 

Mr. POMERENE. I will modify the motion and move that 
when the Senate takes a recess it shall be until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio 
if he has received any notice from any Senator as to his de- 
sire to speak on the bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. The chairman of the committee in charge 
of the bill announced awhile ago that he knew of no one else 
who wanted to speak this afternoon, and he stated that there 
was to be a conference among certain Senators who had some 
amendments which they wanted to consider with a view to 
eee their differences. That was the reason for the 
motion, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Nevada was of opin- 
ion very possibly that some of the amendments that have been 
suggested are good amendments, and if Senators were to talk 
it over with him, he would agree to them, but there is no diffi- 
culty about doing that here. The amendments have been pretty 
fully discussed and they are short and clear. The bill has 
been before the Senate a number of days. It was before the 
committee for a week. It has been discussed in the public 
press of the country for months. I for one fail to see any 
exigency calling for a cessation of the business of the Senate 
at this time. It is early in the afternoon, only a quarter after 
2, and I feel that the Senate is ready to vote on the amend- 
ments and on the bill. The Senator has stated that he knows 
of no other Senator who wants to speak. and I doubt very 
much whether there is any appreciable number of Senators who 
are not informed as to the provisions of the bill and the amend- 
ments which are offered to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can only say that I made the motion out 
of deference to the request of the Senator in charge of the bill. 
I have sent for him and I hope he may-be on the floor very soon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator will not make the 
motion to take a recess and that we will proceed with the 
regular order of business and dispose of this important matter. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the time has come when 
we ought to change the rules of the Senate and have a cloture 
that really will work. We have been -wasting a good many 
days here in discussion that has not really been profitable, and 
I think I am not exposing any secret in making that observa- 
tion. 

It has been imagined that the rules of the Senate preclude 
the possibility of a previous question being moved. I contend 
very emphatically that the previous question can be moved at 
any time, but I do not intend to take the time of the Senate to 
discuss that now. I merely want to point out now that a mo- 
tion made to amend the rules of the Senate by substituting a 
new set of rules will not be subject to a point of order when 
the previous question is moved upon the substitution of a new 
set of rules which shall include the previous question. It would 
have to be determined by general parliamentary law if a 
motion be made to set aside the rules of the Senate and substi- 
tute a new set of rules. I have pending before the Senate such 
a motion. 

This body ought to preserve the right of debate. I believe 
that no Member of this body desires to prevent liberal debate, 
and with only 96 members abundant opportunity can always 
be afforded to any Senator to say anything which will add to 
the information, the knowledge, or the efficiency of the Senate. 
But I submit that the Senate ought not to have day after day 
consumed when the discussion is not adding anything to the 
knowledge of the Senate but has the effect of vacating the 
Senate, and when repeated calls for a quorum are made neces- 
sary by the fact that the Senate is emptied by the continuation 
of a debate that is not really instructive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I heard this speech of the 
Senator from Oklahoma the first time he made it, and I have 
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heard it repeated at least 25 times in the last two years. In fact, 
we always hear it when the Senator returns from an extended 
absence from his duties. If the Senator thinks that he can 
by elocution change the rules of the Senate and introduce the 
previous question, he will stand almost alone in that conten- 
tion. The Senator lectures us regularly on this subject, but 
the Senator has some things to learn. We have lived more than 
100-years under the rules of the Senate, and no Senator before 
has seriously argued since the previous question was abolished 
by the Senate a great many years ago that it still exists as a 
part of our rules. The Senator from Oklahoma will certainly 
accomplish a miracle if, without changing our rules and mak- 
ing the previous question a part of them, as is the case in the 
House of Representatives, he can force the Senate to accept his 
views. à 

Mr. OWEN. It is only necessary to move the substitution of 
a new set of rules, and it would then make the previous question 
on that question in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is a device the Senator has discov- 
ered which, in my opinion, the Senate will not agree to. 

Mr. OWEN. Perhaps the Senate may not agree to it, but that 
remains to be seen, and I shall on a convenient occasion put 
that matter to the test. But I will say to the Senator that the 
people of the United States I think have slowly come to the 
opinion, after hearing this matter discussed, that the Senate 

* ought to be put in a position where it can transact the business 
of the country without an undue waste of time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My observation has been that the Senate 
transacts an enormous amount of business, and does it in an 
orderly way under the rules which the Senate has adopted for 
its guidance. So far as speaking for the people is concerned, 
which we hear from the Senator from Oklahoma so often, I be- 
lieve the people are less concerned about this matter than is the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GRONNA. I rose to ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question. Is it admitted now by the Senator from Oklahoma 
that the reform instituted by him and his party at the beginning 
of this session is a failure? I understood from reading the 
newspapers at the beginning of this session that no more fili- 
bustering could be indulged in. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] suggested the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. GRONNA. I was on my feet and was recognized before 
that was done, I will state to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota had been recognized. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not understand that the Senator had 
been recognized. If so, I will withdraw the point. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me, with all due 
respect to the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I recognize that the ruling of the Chair 
is correct. I did not get the consent of the Senator from North 
Dakota to make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. It has not yet been customary, I will say to 
the Senator from Ohio, for any Senator to rise in his place and 
suggest the absence of a quorum when another Senator has the 
floor. I shall not detain the Senate. I know the Senator from 
Oklahoma has given this question a great deal of study, and I 
think it is only a fair question that I am asking, and I am asking 
it in all good faith. 

I read in the newspapers a month or two ago that from now 
on there would be no such thing as filibustering, that there 
would be no opportunity for any Member of this body to delay 
any action that the Members of the Senate wanted to take. If I 
understood the Senator from Oklahoma correctly, he has called 
attentéon to the fact that we are still in need of some reform so 
far as the rules are concerned. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from North Dakota addressed a 
question to the Senator from Oklahoma. My answer to it is 
that while the change in the rules makes it possible under an 
earnest effort on the part of two-thirds to put an end to an obyi- 
ous filibuster, it is not a very good working rule. It is so diffi- 


cult to invoke it that ordinarily the Members of the Senate 
prefer to quietly wait until gentlemen who wish to discuss 


matters at great length have become weary and will permit the 
Senate to act. So it does not, I think, work very well. I think 
it would work better if we had an immediate, ordinary, old- 
fashioned, previous question, and that is what I favor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator from Oklahoma. He 
has given an answer which is entirely satisfactory to me. I do 
not say that I will oppose even the proposition advanced by 
the Senator. from Oklahoma; but evidently I was mistaken in my 
conclusion, having read in the newspapers that at the request of 
the administration the rules had been amended so that in the 
future it would be impossible for any Member of this body to 
delay the action which the Members of the body desired to take. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I understand -that an 
executive session is desired. I move therefore that at the con- 
clusion of to-day’s session the Senate will take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator means that when the Senate takes 
a recess to-day, it shall be until 12 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Until 12 o’cl to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to speak to the motion, but 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator from Utah, 
in order that he may understand it-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is a parley going on with refer- 
ence to the adjustment of some differences, and we hope to be 
able to get together by 12 o’clock to-morrow. With that view, 
in order that Senators may meet this afternoon—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That, I think, is very wise. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In order that Senators may meet this 
afternoon it will be necessary that we should be excused from 
attendance on the Senate. I have therefore made the motion 
that when the Senate closes its session to-day it shall take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is this motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to adjourn is not 
debatable, of course, but this is a motion that when the Sénate 
takes a recess it takes the recess to meet at a certain hour to- 
morrow ; and in the opinion of the Chair it is a debatable motion, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the Senator to let this action be 
taken, because we have to meet in conference in a few moments, 
and it is quite important that we should have time to discuss 
these matters in that conference with a view to their adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will not detain the Senator from meet- 
ing the conference, but I want to debate the motion. 

I fail to appreciate the relevancy of the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] in favor of a cloture rule at 
this juncture of the business of the Senate. The Senate has 
concluded the debate on this measure, it being one of the few 
times that I have ever seen in the history of the Senate when 
there was not any conversation on hand. The Senate is ready 
to act on this bill. I am satisfied that we could dispose of the 
amendments on the floor of the Senate in a very few moments; 
but instead of an effort being made to bring the debate to a close 
and to transact the business of the Senate, which the country 
is awaiting with great expectancy to have transacted, the effort 
is made to encourage further debate, further conference, further 
postponement of the business of the Senate. We do not need 
any cloture rule; we need some sort of a rule, or some sort of 
an incentive, to proceed with the business and bring it to a 
conclusion. I for one will vote against the motion to take a 
recess. D 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada that when the Senate takes a recess 
to-day it be until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. I think it is very 
unwise for any Senator to try to impress upon the country that 
the Senate has pressing business on hand at this time and has 
been held up by any filibuster during this.session of Congress. 
In fact, I think a great deal of time would have been gained 
during this session if we had taken recesses or adjournments 
from day to day and allowed the committees that had emergency 
legislation before them to give their undivided attention to the 
legislation being considered by them, so that they might report 
it to this body to be considered and then kept under considera- 
tion until concluded. I do not believe there has been a time 
since the opening day of this session of Congress when any 
Senator would want to have enforced even the rules we have 
in reference to closing debate. I do not think that one-tenth . 
of the Senators would have signed a request that a vote be 
taken on any measure and that speeches be limited under the 
rules we already have. 
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JUNE 13, 


It becomes almost nauseating at times to see efforts made on i 


the part of some Senators, who attend the sessions of the Sen- 
ate perhaps one day in two weeks and proclaim to the country 
that the Senate is not attending to the business before it. 


There has never been a session of the Senate since E have been | 


a Member of it when so much important legislation has passed. | 


as at the present session. There is now pending before com- 


mittees legislation that is of vital interest to the people of this 


country. It must first be considered by the committees, and | 


by the careful consideration of it by the committees time will 
be saved when the measures are considered upon the floor of 
the Senate, 


I simply wanted to say this much in answer to what. has f 


been suid about the lagging of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New tanps], that when the 
Senate takes a recess it will be until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXE£UTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion wus agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate fake a recess until f 


12 o'clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 55 minutes. 
p. m., Wednesday, June 13, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, June 14, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 13 (legis- | 


- lative day of Tuesday, June 12), 1217. 
MEMBER OF THE Executive COUNCIL oF Porto Rico. 


Luis Sanchez Morales, of Porto Rico, to be a member of the i 


Executive Council of Porto Rico. (Reappointment. ) 
RECEIVER oF PUBLIC Moneys. 
John S. Hunter, of Alabama, to be receiver of public moneys: 


at Montgomery, Ala., his present term expiring June 22, 1917. 


(Reappointment. ) 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from May 15, 1917. 


Maj. James Canby, Quartermaster Corps, to fill an original f 


vacancy. 


Maj. Charles R. Stanton, Quartermaster Corps, subject to ex- 


amination required by law, to fill an original 


vacancy. 
Maj. William S. Scott, Quartermaster Corps, subject to ex- 


amination required by law, to fill an original 


vacancy. 
Maj. Robert H. Rolfe, Quartermaster Corps, subject to ex- 


amination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Chauncey B. Baker, 
promoted. 


Maj. Louis F. Garrard, jr., Quartermaster Corps, subject to f 


examination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. George McK. 
Williamson, promoted. 
Maj. Bertram T. Clayton, Quartermaster to 


Corps, subject 
examination required by law, vice 2 Col. Thomas H. 


Slavens, promoted. 

Maj. Frank A. Grant, Quartermaster Corps, subject to exami- 
nation required by law, vice Lieut. Col. David S. Stanley, pro- 
moted. i 


Maj. Kensey J. Hampton, Quartermaster Corps, subject: to 


examination required by law, vice Lieut..Col. Thomas C. Good- 
man, promoted, 

Maj. William R. Grove, Quartermaster Corps, subject. to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. James B. Houston, 
promoted. 

Appointment as second lieutenants of the Army: 

Cadet William Harold Kehoe, of Kentucky. 

Cadet Clyde R. Altman, of Pennsylvania. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, from the Ist day of Sebai 1917: 

Anthony J. James. 

John M. Poole, 3d. 

Lieut. William E. Eberle to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, from the 19th day of January, 1917. 


Lieut. William T. Lightle to be a lieutenant commander in 
| the Navy, from the 28th day of March, 1917. 

Lieut. William. L. Culbertson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, from the 5th day of April, 1917. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George W. Hewlett to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 5th day of June, 1917. 

Ensign Allan W. Ashbrook to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 6th day of June, 1917. 

Pay Inspector Henry A. Dent to be a pay director in the Navy, 
from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Swinton L. Bethea to be a pay- 
master in. the Navy. from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Gunner George C. Smith to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
from the 18th day ef February, 1917. 
| Machinist Rufus H. Bush to be a chief machinist in the Navy, 
from the 31st day of December, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 13 (legis- 
lative day of Tuesday, June 12), 1917. 


Assocrire JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT oF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Thomas A, Street to be an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands. 
A. Malcolm to be an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


To be major generals, 


Brig. Gen. John F. Morrison. 
Brig. Gen. William L. Sibert. 
Brig. Gen. Charlies G. Morton. 


To be brigadier generals, 


Col. Edwin F. Glenn. 

Col. John Biddle. 

Col. Henry C. Hodges, jr. 

Col. Adelbert Cronkhite. 

Col. William H. Sage. 

Col. Omar Bundy. 

Col. Richard M. Blatchford. 

Col. David C. Shanks, 

Col. Robert L. Bullard. 

Col. Augustus P. Blocksom. 

Col.. George T. Bartlett. 

Col. Joseph T. Dickman. 

Col. Henry T. Allen. 

Col. Chase W. Kennedy. 

Col. Harry C. Hale. 

Col. Samuel D. Sturgis. 

Col. William M. Wright. 

Col. Peyton C. March. — 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Commander Arthur St. C. Smith to be a commander. 
Lient. Arthur K. Atkins to be a lieutenant commander. 
Lieut. Albert Norris: to be a lieutenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
| tenants > 

Henry R. Keller and 

Henry G. Shenerd. 

Ensign Solon E. Rose to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following named ensigns to be lientenants 92 grade) > 

James R. Webb and 

David R. Lee 

Pay Inspector William J. Littell to be a pay director. 

Pay Inspector Martin McM. Ramsny to be a pay director, 

The folowingmamed puymasters to be puy in_ecters: 

Charles Conard and 

Robert H. Woods. 

Capt. Lee B. Purcell to be a major in the Marine Corps. 

The following-named first lieutenants to UL. captaias in the 
| Marine Corp: 

Nobert W. Voeth, 

Marion, B. Humphrey, 

John A. Gray, 

William C. MaecCrone, and 

Norman C. Bates. 

First Lieut. John B. Sebree to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps.. g 
Seco md Lieut. Archibald Young io be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 

Puy Clerk Henry E. Brown to be a chief pay clerk. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 13, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was recd and ap- 
proved. 

FOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next, after the Journal is read and the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker's table, it shall be in order to consider 
the bill H. R. 4961, known as the Lever food-control bill, and 
that the same shall continue the order of the House until it is 
disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on Friday next after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table it 
shall be in order to consider the bill H. R. 4961, and that the 
same shall be the continuing order of the House until disposed 
of. Is there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then I make the same request, Mr. Speaker, 
substituting Monday next for Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that Monday next, after the reading of the 
Journal and the transaction of such business as is necessary on 
the Speaker's table, the bill H. R. 4961 shall be considered in 
order and that it shall be the continuing order until disposed of. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I never do, I desire to say that I do not desire to be 
captious and never have been, and if I can get Calendar Wed- 
nesday to-day I can dispose of two or three important matters 
that ought to be disposed of, and in the hope that the gentleman 
will cooperate with me in doing so I shall not object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I shall do the best I can for all. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. , reserving the right to object, 
I understand this is the food-control bill. Is it the purpose to 
make it the order of business and to prosecute it until it is 
finished? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. GILLETT. I have no objection. I take it there will be 
full debate? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; there will be full debate. It will proba- 
bly take all of the week. I understand that it is important that 
it should be passed and become a law before July 1. 

Mr. GILLETT. I recognize that fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
I assume liberal debate will be afforded, both general debate 
and under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. It will take all week to pass it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there will be no disposition to cut off 
debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does this mean that if the river and harbor 
appropriation bill is not passed before that time this order wili 
displace it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will displace it, yes; but I think the mak- 
ing of this order would facilitate the passage of the river and 
harbor bill this week. 

Mr. GILLETT. It could only be displaced by a vote of the 
House. They would be of equal privilege. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. The request here is that this 
food bill shall be the continuing order of the House, to be taken 
up regardless of all other business 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, I understood that it gave it only a 


privilege. 
The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from North 


Carolina is that on Monday next, after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, bar- 
ring couference reports, this bill—H. R. 4961—shall be in order 
and that it shall be a continuing order, That shuts out every- 
thing except conference reports. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It shuts out suspension day 
also? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; of course it does. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman state a little further why there is necessity for 
action upon this measure before July 1? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that those who would probably 
administer the law, the administration and others, think it very 
important that it should become a law by July 1. That is the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and the beginning of the movement 
of some of the crops in the country. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, when we adjourned on last 
Wednesday the Buchanan monument bill was before the House. 
Is not that the unfinished business for Monday next? 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman would have to start all 
over again. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It does not look as though there would be 
much chance for that. 

The SPEAKER. There will not be on next Monday, if this 
order is agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
uncertainty respecting the status of other bills that ought to be 
considered, for the present I object. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And I think this is in the interest of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether if objection is made it is probable that a rule may 
come into the House displacing the river and harbor bill and 
making this bill in order next week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We could do that, but I wanted to avoid it. 
I think it very important that some kind of a food-control bill 
should be passed. Whether I favor the one as it is now I do 
not know. I may and I may not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is announced constantly in 
the newspapers that there is some special reason why the food- 
control bill should be passed before the ist of July. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just gave the reason. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And those reports come largely 
from London and indicate that there is a great deal of unrest in 
England because the American Congress is not pursuing its 
duty here with more diligence. I want to ask the gentleman if 
the suggestion which he has as to the necessity for the passage 
of the food bill by the 1st of July comes from foreign or domestic 
sources? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Absolutely from domestic sources. I have 
not heard anything from foreign sources. I am not in touch 
with them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is probably 
familiar with the articles that come from London each day. 
One of them came from the British Parliament only a few days 
ago, that there was considerable agonizing over there because 
the American Congress was so slow, that it was not moving 
quite as rapidly as the British Parliament thought it ought to 
move in matters of this kind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think that any committee or anyone 
favorable to this proposition takes that into consideration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It. has a great effect upon the 
public mind, which is already paying exorbitantly high prices 
for supplies throughout the United States. 

Mr, KITCHIN. I think some kind of a food-control bill 
ought to pass the House as early as possible. We know it will 
be debated some time in the Senate. I do think, if possible, this 
or a similar bill should become a law early in July anyway, 
preferably by July 1. As I said a while ago to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], some of the food crops begia 
to move about that time, and it is very important that the bill 
be a law by the time they begin to move, and of course it will 
take some time to organize under the law—30 or. 60 days, per- 
haps. I think these measures ought to be considered without 
the necessity of forcing the committee to ask for a rule. I 
think we ought to have a full, free, and fair discussion. If it 
takes a whole week on this bill, we ought to have it; and if the 
committee is forced to ask a rule, why then it may not give 
Members as much time as it otherwise would, and I believe we 
ought to bring these war measures into the House without any 
rule and give every man an opportunity to discuss them und to 
offer any amendment he sees fit to offer. 

Mr. SMALL, Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. : 
Mr. SMALL: Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a statement re- 
garding the request of my colleague and also regarding the river 


and harbor bill. General debate upon the river and harbor bill 
has been concluded. Ample time was given. There was no inten- 
tion to conclude debate before everyone who desired to discuss 
the bill had enjoyed the opportunity to do so. It was stated 
more than once during the general debate as a reason why we 
should proceed leisurely that there was ample time for the 
consideration of the bill. I remember the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mappen], at least one time if not at others, made 
that statement, and that was given as a reason for being gener- 
ous in allowing general debate to proceed. Now, after general 
debate has been concluded it is asked that another bill shall 
displace it. Mr. Speaker, it will take only a brief time, if I 
may haye the attention of my colleague, to consider the bill 
under the five-minute rule. If the information that has come to 
me from both the friends and critics of the bill it is well founded, 
and I think it is, there will be little disposition to discuss the 
bill while it is being read for amendment. Therefore I hope 
my colleague will modify his request and ask unanimous consent 
that the food bill be in order after the river and harbor bill 
has passed. 

There are gentlemen in the House who, for reasons satisfac- 
tory to themselves, would like to delay the consideration of the 
river and harbor bill, or would like to defeat the bill. If unani- 
mous consent should be given that the food bill should be in 
order on Monday next those gentlemen, under the rules of the 
House, could and perhaps might so proceed as to consume time 
and prevent the disposal of the bill before adjournment on Sat- 
urday next, and for that reason I think the objection of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] was well founded, 
and I am sure. I do not know what his attitude about the food 
bill is, but surely I bespeak the sentiments of all those favoring 
the river and harbor bill in saying we have no disposition to 
place obstacles to the consideration of the food bill, but the river 
and harbor bill ought first to be passed. A majority of the House 
favor it, and it seems to me that my colleague and the House 
ought to be willing to let it pass before any other bill displaces it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. KING. For the enlightenment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I would like to ask if one of the reasons that led 
to the passage of this bill before the Ist of July is not the 
fact that to-day speculators are going all about the country 
buying up the foodstuffs of the country? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is why we want to get it passed be- 
fore the crops begin to move, to prevent that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question on that line? Is it not true that the exchanges of 
the country and many of the speculators have already been 
called in to help regulate the food supply of the country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield to 
me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ina minute. In reply to my colleague from 
North Carolina, I desire to say that it was my intention and 
the intention of other Members to reach this food bill the first 
of this week. If my colleague will recall, I told him when we 
were discussing when we should consider the river and harbor 
bill that I hoped they would, get it out of the way by this week, 
because it was very important that the food bill should be 
enacted into law as early as possible. 

Mr. SMALL. But my colleague will admit—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. In a moment. The question was as to 
whether the food bill should precede the river and harbor bill, 
and after a conference with Mr. Lever and others on the com- 
mittee we arranged it so the river and harbor bill could be 
taken up first—not with a distinct agreement, but certainly with 
the understanding on my part we would finish the river and har- 
bor bill last week—and we had three days on it, and they some- 
times pass those bills in a day. I say further 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the food bill ought to 


be disposed of at the earliest possible opportunity. Could not 
an arrangement be made of this kind, that the food bill shall 
temporarily displace the river and harbor bill and that bill 
should follow immediately after the vote on the food bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. My idea was the river and harbor bill being 
in order, would follow immediately, and we have an understand- 
ing that it should follow immediately. 


Mr. STAFFORD. It does not require an understanding, be- 
cause it would be the unfinished business, unless another order 
or rule were made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it would be satisfactory to the gentleman 
from North Carolina and the gentleman from Tennessee, I would 
couple with it the request that the river and harbor bill should 
be the continuing order after the disposition of the food-control 
bill until it is completed. °. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania how ‘t would interfere with the status or the considera- 
tion of the river and harbor bill to temporarily displace it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess], chairman of the Committee on the Judi- ` 
ciary, has given notice that he expects to call up certain bills 
that are supposed to be war bills. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Apamson], chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, is perhaps the most insistent chairman on 
the floor to get recognition for the bills coming from his impor- 
tant committee, and those bills will take time. Now, I say 
frankly to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] that if 


the purpose of the motion or the request of the gentleman from 


North Carolina [Mr. Kircui1n] is to displace the river and 
harbor bill by these other bills I shall object to his request. If 
the request is so made that the river and harbor bill is not to 
be displaced, I will not object to it. I will say to the gentleman 
from Indiana that the river and harbor bill has been suggested 
as a war measure by the War Department, and there is ample 
evidence to prove that it is a war measure. It is as necessary 
to carry the grain products of the country on the waterways 
and relieve the congested railroads for war purposes as it is to 
pass these other war measures. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I am interested in the passage of both the river and 
harbor bill and the food bill—the river and harbor bill in some 
good shape and the food bill in some good shape, both proposi- 
tions just as they are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
other; that is all. = 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know the gentleman is very much interested 
in the passage of the river and harbor bill. I believe if my re- 
quest is granted you will get the river and harbor bill through 
earlier. Here is a request for unanimous consent. You notice 
some very decided opposition, but I trust not enough to defeat 
the bill. But you know there is some fighting opposition to the 
river and harbor bill. You could not take it up Monday, because 
they would not give you unanimous consent. You could not 
take it up on Calendar Wednesday. You would lose those two 
days. There may be some gentleman who is very much in favor 
of this food bili passing, and may go in and help some of the fel- 
lows with a little delay, and then if they force the committee to 
bring in a rule I imagine, with unanimous-consent day and 
Calendar Wednesday intervening, it would be 10 days before you 
would pass the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
we could conclude the river and harbor bill on Thursday, Friday, 
or Saturday—three full days? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why not make the request 
that the food bill be taken up immediately after the passage of 
the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe it is the best way to get through as 
early as possible. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Does the gentleman believe 
it would be satisfactory, in view of the fact that you would 
have Thursday, Friday, and Saturday to take up and dispose of 
the river and harbor bill, to couple with his suggestion for 
unanimous consent that if the river and harbor bill is not finally 
disposed of by 8 or 4 o'clock on Saturday, the committee shall 
then rise and vote on the proposition and dispose of it? And 
then you can take up the proposition 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman understood the bill he 
would not make any such request. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman modify 
his request so that it will provide that immediately following the 
passage of the food bill the river and harbor bill will be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Krrehix] asks unanimous consent that on next Monday, imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal and disposition of the 
business on the Speaker’s table, and barring conference reports, 
that this food bill shall be made the order of the day and the 
continuing order until it is disposed of. And then it shall be 
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followed by the river and harbor bill, which, under the same 
condition, shall be the continuing order until it is disposed of. 
Now, is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, that would dispose of Calen- 
dar Wednesday and also of Monday, as I understand it, 

The SPEAKER, Yes; it will dispose of unanimous-consent 
calendar and suspensions, and so forth, on next Monday, and 
the Chair would be very much disposed to construe it that it 
would cut out Calendar Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say, so far as the food bill is con- 
cerned, that, while I am not in love with it, I have no objection 
to its consideration, but it is impossible to fix a program now 
that will possibly pass through in 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
F certainly have no desire to delay the passage of this bill. I 
believe, as stated by other gentlemen, the House should be given 
an opportunity to consider it at the very earliest moment. 
However, I desire to have all points of order reserved. With 
that understanding, I certainly have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman gives notice that all points 
of order against that food bill are reserved. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcntn]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I do not see 
the necessity of coupling with the request of having the food 
bill given the right of way the request that the river and harbor 
bill should be given a privileged status other than it will have 
by reason of its being unfinished business. There are confer- 
ence reports that will come in. There are other bills of equal 
importance, and the river and harbor bill will be the unfinished 
business, And I therefore object to that part which makes 


the river and harbor bill a special order regardless of other 


business. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This does not interfere with other reports. 
- I think the request, even if granted, does not make a bit of 
difference or make any difference in the situation, because 
without that request it would have the very same—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The river and harbor bill has three days 
remaining this week, and that will come very near completing it. 

Mr. DUPRE. It will if the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
not talk too much. [Laughter.] * 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am very thankful to the gentleman for 
that gratuitous compliment. The gentleman from Louisiana 
has talked more on the river and harbor bill than I. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I take issue with you on that. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER, Let me suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp} that this order does not facilitate the 
passage of the river and arbor bill now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It does not change the situation at all. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object to that part of the request that 
makes the river and harbor bill a special order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects to 
the river and harbor feature of the request. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrehrx] to making this food bill in order next Monday after 
the reading of the Journal, and so forth, and subject to the 
presentation and disposal of conference reports, and to be the 
continuing order until it is disposed of? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, if that is with- 
out condition, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. ADAMSON. The last time we had a Calendar Wednes- 
day the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] had the 
floor and yielded it. My committee was then called, and by a 
public arrangement here in the House I yielded to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, with the understanding, although the 
House did not by vote agree to it, that it was only temporary, 
and that my committee would be replaced in the eall. 

The SPEAKER. How did the gentleman's committee get the 
call if the gentleman from North Carolina had the call? 

Mr. ADAMSON. He yielded. : 

The SPEAKER. Then he yielded to the gentleman as a mat- 
ter of courtesy. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And I yielded to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I made the reservation that it was only temporary. 


The SPEAKER. You can not make a reseryation of that 
Mr. CANNON. Did the House agree? 

Mr. ADAMSON, I ask that the House replace me in my 
place before the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California objects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When we last had p under the 
Calendar Wednesday, did not the call rest with the Committee 
on the Judiciary? 

The SPEAKER. It rested with the Committee on Agri- 
culture, according to the RECORD. 

Mr. ADAMSON, That is where I yielded it temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina and no other two gentlemen can 
make a private agreement to control the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I admit that, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia declined to do it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands he is entirely within 
his rights. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the roll of committees. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE, 


Mr. WEBB (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House bill 2316 from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. p 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the words “export trade" wherever used 
in this act mean solely trade or commerce in goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise “exported, or in the course of being exported, from the United 
States or any Territory thereof to any foreign nation; but the words 
“export trade” shall not be deemed to include the production, manu- 
facture, or selling for consumption within the United States or any 
Territory thereof of such goods, wares, or merchandise, or any act in 
the course of such production or manufacture. 

That the words “trade within the United States“ wherever used in 
this act mean trade or commerce among the several States or in any 
Territory of the United States, or in the District of Columbia, or be- 
tween any such Territory and another, or between any such Territory 
or Territories and any State or States or the District of Columbia, or 
between the District of Columbia and any State or States. 

That the word “ essociation” wherever used in this act means any 
corporation or combination, by contract or otherwise, of two or more 
persons, 8 or coporations. 

Sec. 2. That nothing contained in the act entitled “An act to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” 
approved July 2, 1890, shall be construed as declaring to be illegal an 
association entered into ‘or the sole purpose of engaging in export 
trade and actually Ten rang A solely in such export trade, or an agree- 
ment made or act done in the course of export trade by such associ- 
ation, provided such association, agreement, or act is not in restraint 
of trade within the United States. and is not in restraint of the ex- 
port trade oi any domestic competitor oi such association: And pro- 
vided further, t such association does not, elther in the United 
States or elsewhere, enter into any agreement, understan or con- 
spiracy, or do any act which artificially or intentionally and unduly 
enhances prices within he United States of commodities of the class 

rted by such association, ; 

EC. 3. That nothing contained in section 7 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawfui restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, shall be 
construed to forbid the acquisition or ownership by any corporation of 
the whole or any part of the stock or other capital of any corporation 
organized solely for the purpose of engaging in . 825 trade, and actually 
engaged solely in such export trade, unless the effect of such acquisition 
or ownship may be to restrain trade or substantially lessen competition 
within the United States. 

Sec. 4. That the prohibition against “unfair methods of competl- 
tion! and the remedies provided for apagan | said prohibition contained 
in the act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission. to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes.” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, shall be construed as exten to unfair methods of 
competition used in export trade against competitors engaged in export 
trade, even though the acts constituting such unfair methods are done 
without the territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec, 5. t every association now engaged solely in export trade, 
within 60 days after the meee of this act, and every association en- 
tered Into hereafter whi engages solely in ex e, within 30 
days after its creation, shall with the Fede Trade Commission a 
verified written statement setting forth the location of its offices or 
places of business and the names and addresses of all its officers and of 
all its stockholders or members, and if a ration, a copy of its cer- 
tificate or articles of incorporation and by-laws, and if unincorpora 
a copy of its articles of contract or association, and on the Ist day o 
January of each year thereafter it shall make a like statement of the 
location of its offices or places of business and the names and addresses 
of all its officers and of all its stockholders or members and of all 
amendments to and changes in its articles or certificates of incorpora- 
tion or in its articles or contracts of association. It shall also fur- 
nish to the ion such information as the commission may require 
as to the organization, business, conduct, practices, management, and 
relation of other associations, corporations, partnerships, ard indi- 
viduals. Any association which shali fail so to do shall not have the 
benefit of the provisions of section 2 and section 3 of this act, and it 
shali also forfeit to the United States the sum of $100 for each and 
every day of the continuance of such failure, which forfeiture shall be 
Shp into the of the United States, and shall be recoverable ` 

a 


civil sutt in the name of the United States brought in the district 
where the association has its principal office, or in any district in which 
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It shall be the duty of the various district at- 
General of the United 


it shall do business. 
torneys, under the direction of the Attorne 
States, to 8 for the recovery of the forfeiture. The costs and 
expenses of such prosecution shall be paid out of the appropriation for 
the expenses of the courts of the United States. 
Whenever the Federal Trade Commission shall have reason to believe 
eement made or act done by such asso- 
thin the United States or in restraint 
titor of such association, or 
tates or elsewhere has entered 


that an association or any agr 
ciation is in restraint of trade wi 
of the export trade of any domestic com: 
that an association either in the United 
into any agreement, understanding, or conspiracy, or done any act which 
artificially or intentionally and unduly enhances prices within the United 
States of commodities of the class exported by such association, it shall 
summon such association, its officers, and agents to ap before it, 
and thereafter conduct an investigation into the alleged. violations of 
law. Upon investigation, if it shall conclude that the law has been 
violated, it may make to such association recommendations for the re- 
adjustment of its business, in order that it may thereafter maintain its 
organization and management and conduct its business in accordance 
with law. . If such association fail to comply with the recommendations 
of the Federal Trade Commission, said commission shall refer its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Attorney General of the United States 
for such action thereon as he may deem proper. 

For the purpose of enforcing these provisions the Federal Trađe Com- 
mission shall have all the powers, so far as applicable, given it in “An 
act to create a Feđeral ade Commission, to define its powers and 
duties, and for other purposes.” 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


On page 2, in line 4, strike out the word “of” and substitute there- 
for the word “in.” 

n ge 3, in line 13, strike out the word “ownship” and substi- 
tute therefor the word “ ownership.” 

On p: 4, in line.10, strike out before the word “contract” the 
word “of” and insert therefor the word “or,” and after the word 
1 CORRE ” strike out the word “or” and substitute therefor the 
word “of.” 

On page 4, in line 15, strike out the word “ certificates” and substi- 
tute therefor the word “ certificate”; also strike out in line 16 the 
word “ contracts ” and substitute therefor the word “ contract.” 

On page 4, in line 18, strike out the word “the” following the 
word “to” and substitute therefor the word “its.” 

On page 4, in line 19, strike out the word “ of” and substitute there- 
for the word “to.” +4 £ 

On page 5, in line 18, strike out the word “enhances” and substitute 
therefor the word “ affects.” 

n page 6, in line 3, strike out the word “fail” and substitute 
therefor the word falls.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
entitled to one hour. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the matter of increasing our 
export trade has been one of our chief commercial desires in 
recent years, and various means have been suggested to accom- 
plish this end. 

This desire led Congress to insert in the act creating the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the following provision: 


That the commission shall also have power to investigate, from time 
to time, trade conditions in and with foreign countries where asso- 
ciations, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, merchants, or 
traders, or other conditions may affect the foreign trade of the United 
States and to report to Congress thereon with such recommendations as 
it deems advisable. 


Under this provision the commission went to work and made 
a comprehensive investigation of competitive conditions affect- 
ing our foreign trade, and in the report which they made to Con- 
gress they recommend the passage of a law such as is here 
proposed. 

The commission finds from their investigation that the ex- 
porter from this country is at a serious disadvantage in the 
foreign markets where he meets the competition from other 
countries due to a lack of organized selling agencies such as 
other countries have with which he is forced to compete for 
export business. 

It has been a matter of serious doubt whether our exporters 
are permitted under our existing antitrust laws to form a joint 
selling agency in the export trade. Many eminent lawyers are 
of the opinion that such a combination for export trade is not 
prohibited by these laws, but the doubt that exists has been 
sufficient to restrain any such effort. 

This bill seeks to make it legal, if it is not already so, to 
organize cooperative selling agencies or associations among 
American exporters. These common selling agencies or associa- 
tions among American exporters. These common selling agen- 
cies or associations for export trade would be separate and dis- 
tinct organizations for the sole purpose of engaging in export 
trade and would be made up of stockholders from the various 
exporting companies or individuals interested in this trade. 
There are many advantages which could be had by them. Chief 
among these advantages is the saving in cost to the exporting 
members of the association. 

In order to build up an export trade it is necessary to have 
the most expert representatives in the foreign fields to intro- 
duce and thoroughly advertise our American goods. This in- 
volves a large expenditure of money before the trade can be 
established. A number of our larger enterprises are able to de 
this alone, and for this reason the proposed law would not 
greatly benefit these large enterprises, but our smaller manu- 


facturers and merchants would be prohibited from undertaking 
such an enterprise because of the tremendous costs that it would 
involve. By this method of organizing these cooperative 
agencies the smaller exporters would be enabled to combine 
and share this expense among a number of them. After a 
foreign business had been established it could be continued at 
a great saving to the trade which would help our exporters to 
successfully meet the foreign competition. 5 

As pointed out by the Federal Trade Commission, the other 
great commercial nations permit, and in some instances encour- 
age, similar organizations for export trade to those authorized 
by this bill. It is pointed out that in Germany prior to the war 
there were 600 important combinations to control the market, 
embracing practically every industry in the Empire. These 
carried on vigorous campaigns to extend their foreiga business, 
to prevent competition among German producers in foreign 
markets, and to'secure profitable prices, 

In France and Belgium syndicates of iron and steel, coal, 
glass, and other industries were strong factors in handling their 
foreign trade. In Japan attention is called to their strong ex- 
port organization of textile manufacturers which is rapidly 
capturing the cotton-goods trade of northern China, and to their 
nation-wide “tea council” which controls its tea trade. In 
England their associations of merchants and manufacturers 
dominate the foreign business. 

This brief mention of conditions in other countries will suffice 
to show how keen the competition is which our exporters are 
forced to meet. 

I do not deem that it is necessary to make an extended argu- 
ment on this bill, as it is the same bill practically that passed 
the House on the 2d day of last September by a vote of 199 to 25. 

T believe that every Member of this House who is interested 
in the progress and health of our foreign export trade realizes 
that something in the nature of this bill must be passed in order 
to secure that desired end. 

This bill is recommended by the President very heartily. It 
is recommended by the Federal Trade Commission, who, after 
making an investigation for a year and a half, have come to 
the conclusion that some such bill as this is necessary for our 
foreign export trade. It is recommended by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Redfield. It passed the House, as I said, by an 
overwhelming vote last September, and has been rereported in 
the very words that you have" before you now, favorably, and 
I believe unanimously, by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the bill which the gentleman has now 
called up contain the features covered by the amendment I 
offered to the bill that was formerly passed by the House? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; in the language atided, prohibiting the sell- 
ing for consumption within the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will recall the objection to the 
bill then? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and this language covers the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. That question is taken care of? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. It does not permit any one of these 
foreign agencies to sell anything in the United States. We can 
confine them absolutely to foreign operations. 

I may say in a word, Mr. Speaker, that practically all of the 
great commercial nations of the earth permit their manufac- 
turers and exporters to do exactly what is provided for in this 
bill, and it has long been realized as unfair to our manufac- 
turers and exporters to put them in competition in foreign coun- 
tries with well-trained and highly organized corporations that 
are allowed by our competitors’ countries. I have often illus- 
trated that by saying you might as well expect an unorganized 
rabble to go up against a well-organized army as to expect un- 
organized individuals in this country to maintain their selling 
agencies throughout the world when they come in competition 
with the corporations of all countries whose output represents 
the production of their entire nation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question? $ 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is the gentleman absolutely convinced that 
šome authority like this is necessary before our export mer- 
chants can compete effectively in foreign countries? ; 

Mr. WEBB. That has been absolutely demonstrated by the 
trade commission, and by every other organization that has had 
to do with export business. I could give illustration after illus- 
tration where our American exporters are put out of business, 
as we would say—undersold—because they have to act indi-, 
vidually, whereas our competitors have a combination of well- 
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organized and highly trained men, and this permits our com- 
petitors to reduce tremendously the overhead charges of their 
distribution. Why, I understand that England has in New York 
a buying agency which buys for fourteen hundred different cor- 
porations in that country. 

Germany has 600 of these selling agencies, which control prac- 
tically the entire output of the German Empire, while we are an 
unorganized rabble, as it were, in our exportation agencies, all 
afraid to specialize and organize, because it is feared that the 
Sherman antitrust law might be called into operation to prose- 
cute such an organization. For my own part I never have be- 
lieved that the Sherman antitrust law was intended to control 
the operations of American citizens in export trade, when their 
business is confined entirely to foreign countries; but there has 
been such doubt about it that our foreign exporters and manu- 
facturers have been too timid to form these highly important or- 
ganizations which would put them on a level with their foreign 
competitors. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman a question in per- 
fect good faith, for information. 

Mr. WEBB. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. CANNON. If I understand this bill, it would permit the 
formation of trusts, agreements, and so forth, to capture the ex- 
port trade, or compete with the world in our exports. 

Mr. WEBB. - Practically. Here is what it does—— 

Mr. CANNON. Now, question No. 2; These trusts, when 
formed, will presumably be corporations, of course. Is this 
confined to corporations? 

Mr. WEBB. No; it also authorizes partnerships or associa- 
tions. 

Mr. CANNON. -Partnerships or individuals. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. These trusts can not manufacture for the 
home market? 

Mr. WEBB. Or for any other market. 

Mr. CANNON. They can for the foreign market. 

Mr. WEBB. They can not produce, manufacture, or sell for 
consumption within the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; that is the home market. They 
manufacture in the United States, do they not? 

Mr. WEBB. No. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, then, what is the use of it? 

Mr. WEBB. It is not intended to be a manufacturing asso- 
ciation, A manufacturing association can not form one of these 
organizations, because the language is this: 

But the words “export trade” shall not be deemed to include the 
1 manufacture, or selling for consumptlon within the United 

tates or any Territory thereof. 

` This is what it does: It allows the manufacturers of the 
country to take stock in a common selling agency for the pur- 
pose of selling goods anywhere in the world outside of this 
country. 5 

Mr. CANNON. Can they not manufacture? 

Mr. WEBB. No. 

Mr..CANNON. Under that language such a trust might in- 
clude every corporation, or half of the corporations, or any 
number of them, in the manufacture of the products that they 
export, but they can not sell in the United States. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WEBB. That is correct; and I will say further that if 

. the combination for export trade affects unduly or artificially 
the prices in the United States, then they come within the 
Sherman antitrust law. I think this is the most carefully 
guarded and hedged-about bill that we could possibly present, 

‘ a CANNON. Now, I want to understand, in perfect good 
‘aith—— 

Mr. WEBB. That is all right. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose that one-half or two-thirds of the 
people who produce under the trust agreement, in the United 
States, will not be at liberty to sell their product in the United 
States, but will be at liberty to sell to the people in the other 
countries that we are not bound to look after. That would 
leave a smaller number of people who would operate under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act for the home market, would it not? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course every individual has a right to sell to 
the export trade, and does now. 

Mr. CANNON. But I am speaking of the home market. If 
half of our people should manufacture in the United States, em- 
ploying their labor in the United States, and could only sell in 
the world outside, that would leave the other half with so much 
less power of production for the home market, would it not? 

Mr. WEBB. That would depend on whether the foreign mar- 
ket was sufficient to take all that might be manufactured. The 
law of supply and demand would control that, of course. 
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Mr. CANNON. Would it when one-half of the people produc- 
ing in the United States were in this trust to capture the mar- 
kets of the world? Would not that leave the other half free 
from that competition? 


Mr. WEBB. Provided the rest of the world does not com- 


pete with the selling organization which the gentleman has just 
described. But if it does compete, it will keep the prices down 
both here and abroad, as it does now. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but there are several provisos there. 
Now, I want to ask the gentleman whether these foreigners who 
form these trusts for production, and these selling agencies also, 
are shut out of their own home market? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know whether I catch the gentleman’s 
question. ` 

Mr. CANNON. It is alleged by the gentleman, and I pre- 
sume truly, that foreign countries form trusts for production 
and sale. That is the allegation, and I presume it is correct. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And that includes perhaps many countries, 
or several countries, as the case may be. Now, these goods 
that are created by these trusts or by labor controlled by these 
trusts for the foreign trade—can they sell their own products 
in the home trade? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not answer the gentleman in detail about 
it, but nearly all of the great nations have laws in restraint of 
trade in their territory very much similar to ours. I do not 
think their moral business standard is quite as high as ours, but 
they all have laws against trusts and monopolies. 

Mr. CANNON, Our trusts under this bill can not sell in the 
home market, but can sel] cheaper abroad. Now, the foreign 
trusts we compete with can sell in the home market—England, 
Germany, and France. Has the gentleman any adequate in- 
formation on that point? 

Mr. WEBB. No; except that all the great countries have 
laws against monopolies and trusts, except Germany, which 
permits certain cartels, and even Germany is in partnership 
with some of those trusts and gives them preferential freight 
rates. 

Mr. CANNON, It is lawful for an English partnership or a 
corporation or a number of them to cooperate under trust agree- 
ments for foreign trade? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, 

Mr. CANNON. What I want to know is whether that same 
trust can sell in England? 

Mr. WEBB. I think they will if their sale does not operate 
in restraint of trade and create a monopoly. We do not allow 
that in this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman think that this trust will 
amount to much for the foreign trade? 

Mr. WEBB. The combination to be formed under this bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I do not think that our foreign exporters 
can live unless they are put on the same level with foreign com- 
petitors. They say that they are utterly helpless unless they. get 
this provision. 

Mr. CANNON. It is against the law for them to form a trust, 
and enter into a foreign trade now? 

Mr. WEBB. I doubt very much whether it is. A great 
many able lawyers maintain that the Sherman law never was 
intended to apply to citizens doing business in foreign countries, 
that it never was intended to have extra territorial effect. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. ; 

Mr. DILLON. I wish the gentleman might explain the dif- 
ference between this bill and the pill that was before the 
Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. WEBB. The bill that was passed last September? The 
main difference is on page 2, line 21; this language is added: 
and is not in restraint of the export trade of any domestic competitor 
of such association. 

Now, on page 5, beginning at line 11, the remainder of the 
paragraph is new, put in to safeguard what we had already done 
to give the Federal Trade Commission very drastic powers over 
this matter. 

Mr. DILLON. Does the gentleman think, in his judgment, 
that this will meet the opposition that many Members urged in 
the bill at that time? 

Mr. WEBB. I think the debate last fall did a great deal of 
good. The amendments I have read have been put in in response 
to that demand, and the gentleman from South Dakota is one of 
them. 

Mr. CANNON. One further question, if the gentleman will 


permit. 
Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman anywhere in this bill pro- 
hibited a stockholder from owning stock in corporations, or indi- 
viduals who own stock in a corporation for foreign trade, from 
being stockholders in corporations for home trade? 

Mr. WEBB. No. 

Soa CANNON. Does not the gentleman think that ought to 
one? 

Mr. WEBB. No; we have set a parallel case, for example, 
to that in order to capture the foreign trade, and I think the gen- 
tleman from Illinois perhaps voted for it. We allow the na- 
tional banks in the United States to combine, if they want to, 
and have a common stock ownership in foreign banks, and by 
that means we are establishing banks in all of the foreign coun- 
pr Ae will help the trade that I hope will be built up under 
this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I simply want to ask the gen- 
tleman if he will yield me five minutes? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; later on. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the House in reporting this 
bill to the Sixty-fourth Congress gave the following reasons for 
its passage: 

3 object of this bill is to aid 7. — 5 our 1 

d producers to extend our fo 
an The bill seeks to do this by heeii rr. ge 


on agencies or associations among heer can n sons in order 
that they may meet foreign competition on equal terms in international 
commerce. 

The necessity for —— ea — largely upon the doubt that 

exists in the minds of our exporters as to the correct construction that 
should be ag oy e 5 antitrust laws as applied to organiza- 
engaged expo de. 

It is not the pur here to make a legal argument upon the ques- 
tion whether our e antitrust laws do or = oaot parme a the things 
be —_ y this bill. The Fed Commission 
ly of trade conditions has not been able to give clear 
assurance to the — interests that the formation of common sell- 


ization. of cooparatiyo 


ing agencies for the fore trade, by contract, made between diferent 
manufacturers or producers would not come within the prohibitions of 
existing law. cient doubt exists In the minds of those engaged in 


this trade to prevent them from Sore cry a it, and the practionl effect 
is the same as if it had been settled that organizations are pro- 
hibited by existing laws. 

Our exporters are forced to meet sharp competition in the foreign 
do this it is necessary to have the most expert 


trade. To successfull 

representatives abroad and to thoroughly advertise our A few 
of our arge enterprises may be able to stand such ex alone, but 
our smaller producers and manufacturers can not. is would, how- 
ever, be made possible by permitting a number of concerns to 


such 

combine in eaploying 111 selling agency. While one small concern 
could not maintain a selling agency at a cost, say, of $100,000 a year, 
50 such concerns might be able to bear each one-fiftieth of this expense. 
One prime result of the common selling agency would be to reduce the 
cost of marketing the product and to that extent belp the exporter’s 

profits and enable him the more easily to meet fore competition. 
pe. were cited to a large electrical contract in ile about two years 
German firm or combination, during a period of tbree or four 
t, it is estimated, $60, 000 in drawin plans and ca- 
ple, while three of our 


tions, which were submitted to the Chilean 
concerns submitted three différent plans. e exact amount which 
each of our concerns mt is not given, but it was segs times the 


8 of * shipowners who discriminate against American 
— —— wel Pa mo >o Berny agg ome to take care of their 
fon chief cities of England and 


transactions, and give them every aid e. 

Before the war Germany. had about 600 such agencies, which prac- 
tically handled the entire export trade of all her industries. The dye- 
color industry of the Empire worked as a unit under an agreement in 
the s trade. The same is true with regard to ber foreign 
in e cal equipment, coal and coke, iron and steel. France gaa 
Belstem had 8 strong * to sell their iron, steel, coal, 
ete., in foi untries. bas resorted to the same m. on 
and by its al — “built up 5 trade in cotton goods in northern 
China. England's strong mercantile associations have been gradually 
built up for the last 50 years, and are carefully fostered in every way 
possible to the disadvantage of her rivals. 

In order that this coun may hold the foreign trade which has 
—— acquired duri the European war successfully meet the 

on af on that be offered when the war is over, our rters 

be in a position to compete in the cheapest and most effectual 
Metn, 


In order to do business in the countries of South America, Africa, 
China, and others, we will have to compete with these highly organized 
selling agencies. It is not only more economical to combine the efforts 
of a number of producers under one selling agency, but by this means 
we can preyent our own merchants from cutthroat bidding against 
each other for the foreign business. These foreign F market for also 
act as buying agents, and when they come into our ma for com- 
modities which we have to export they play one an- 
other for the purpose of hammering down the price o 4 s, which 
accounts in many cases for the fact that poate a are sold for export 
cheaper than the same goods are sold in our open market. 

We are informed that combinations af British coal brokers fix the 
contract price for N e ships at 1 News, and by these 
methods the contract has been fixed at 5 to 7 cents per ton below 
the domestic price. In the same way the copper trade of the world 
has been ruled by a vast German metal-buying organization, which has 


subsidiaries and affiliated companies in all the leading nations, and 


snares its o tions for a number of years has bought millions of 
PA — 58 at prices averaging nearly a cent a pound 

— the uray" paid by American consumers. - 
The bill is drawn on uta full force our antitrust laws as 
applied te our own markets and as — a different 8 ex- 


—.— prod 

In order to safeguard the home market it is provided in the bill that 
associations authorized by the bill must be for the “sole purpose 
of engaging in export trade and actually engaged solely in such trade, 
1 an t made or act done in the. course of export trade by such 
on, provided such association, agreement, or act is not in re- 

Stratnt of trade within * 2 United States.“ 
Permission is granted to own the whole or any part of — . — stock of 


a corporation organized sol for the of engaging in export 
trade, etc., under the terms of the Pe oem Ter only when such a 2 
tion does not have the effect of restraining trade or eye 


all 
8 within the United a = Hew articles of kind 
export by association whose Vise gen equired or 1 mirr 
And, farther, 177 section 5 it is requi ret repeatedly to inform the Gov- 
plac so — ma ere in Tuch te it is ay: itself of the privileges 
gran e 

The bill does not authorize any violation of the present antitrust 
laws. There are many great lawyers who think there is nothin, — 
existing laws to prevent American manufacturers and ers 
com in ae manner they please in foreign countries to dis 

of P roducts; but other lawyers take the position that there 
s$ doubt about this power, and in order to absolutely clarify the situa- 
tion and in common fairness to our American exporters, we presen 
this — — bier 3 15 rohibits the slightest violation of our antitrus 
laws within ted States, but makes {t clear that American ex- 
porters doing grt monly in foreign countries are to be allowed to do busi-. 
ness in those foreign countries according to the foreign laws. 

Few, if an 3 countries compel their exporters to observe 
erie standards rescribed by our antitrust laws, then why should 
we ur exporters to observe a higher nue: . standard of 
conduct fort thie their 


1 178 competitors are reget to observe? In 
cae N by this bill we permit our Am = exporters to meet 
eir fore’ 


rivals on foreign soil on equal term 
rted has the indorsement of the Federal Trade Com- 

Secretary of Commerce. 

Your committee is of the — —.— that such a measure will be much 
needed to meet trade conditions which are likely to follow a declara- 
tion of . ppv among the great commercial nations of Europe now at 
war, estly recommend its enactment at an early date, in 
order ‘that our exporters may fortify themselves in time to meet the 
expected competition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. WEBB. I yield to tleman from North Carolina. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to renew my request 
of a moment ago that on next Monday, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal and tle disposition of matters on the 
Speaker's table, it shall be in order to consider the bill (H. R. 
4961) for the conservation of food and fuel, and that it be the 
continuing order of the House until concluded, not to interfere 
with conference reports, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on next Monday, after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, House bill 4961 shall be in order and shall be a continu- 
ing order until finished, not to interfere with conference re- 
ports, and so forth. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I understand the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
has had some conference with the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. Is it understood that the river and harbor 
bill will have a fair chance of going on this week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it will be in order immediately after 
the Glass bill is disposed of. 2 

Mr. CANNON. Does that bind all of us? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it does not bind anybody. 

The SPEAKER. The river and harbor bill will be in order 
to-day as soon as the Calendar Wednesday business is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will be in order as soon as the conference 
report on the Glass bill is concluded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right to object—and I do not in- 
tend to object desire to make this statement: Certainly the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors—and I be- 
lieve I speak for the entire committee—has no disposition to 
oppose consideration of the food bill, which many regard as of 
vital importance. At the same time they are convinced that 
the river and harbor appropriation bill is an important piece 
of legislation which ought to be passed, and, in consideration 
of the statement of the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
KITCHIN], I shall not make any further objection, but I do wish 
to put up to the fairness of the House the suggestion that when 
the river and harbor bill shall be under consideration, if it 
shall be taken up this afternoon because the calendar for 
Wednesday is exhausted, or if it shall be taken up to-morrow 
after the conference report upon the amendments to the Federal 
reserve act shall have been disposed of, and the unanimous- 
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consent order for a speech on Flag Day shall have been con- 
cluded, Members of the House, both those who favor the bill 
and those who may be critics of the bill, may deal fairly with 
it, that there may be ample discussion upon the merits but no 
time unduly consumed. If there is that spirit of fairness, with 
an opportunity to everyone to discuss the items in the bill as 
they may desire, and if Members of the House will remain in 
the hall, we shall have no difficulty in passing the bill by Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Mr. CANNON. Who is to pass upon the question of fairness? 

Mr. SMALL, If I had to pass on the fairness of the gentle- 
man from Illinois in connection with the river and harbor bill 
I would give him a clean certificate. And I am not imputing 
unfairness to anyone else, but in their enthusiasm critics of 
the bill may be disposed to take more time than is necessary, 
and it is that to which I refer. I hope we may be able to pass 
the bill this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8971) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments on 
account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, and had agreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 68 to the said bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 

On June 9, 1917: 

H. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution to permit the Secretary of 
War to erect temporary buildings in the Smithsonian Grounds. 

On June 12, 1917: 

H. R. 11. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2133. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 291. An act to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
A. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


JOURNAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC. No. 
184). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, ordered printed and referred 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 13, 1917. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Sm: As required by section 19 of an act of Congress, entitled 
“An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 
1900, I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the 


Journal of the Executive Council of Porto Rico for the third 

session of the eighth legislative assembly, beginning February 

14 and ending April 12, 1917. 
Very respectfully, 


Wooprow WILSON. 
PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman 
from Minnesota, who, with two of his colleagues, Mr. MORGAN 
and Mr. Nerson, has filed minority views, is entitled to an hour. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I desire to reserve the remainder of my 
cae and let the gentleman from Minnesota consume some of 

8. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that 
this is a war measure. I am not able to understand on what 
theory that suggestion is made. This is a measure that we 
ought to take up when we can have ample time to consider it. 
No false claims should be made to divert our attention from its 
real character. It is not a war measure. It is a very far- 
reaching bill, and it is one that I should like very much the 
Members of the House to thoroughly understand. I believe -if 
they really understood the effect of it, they would not vote for 
it. If you pass this bill, you will in effect wipe from the statute 
books the Sherman antitrust law. I do not believe there is the 
slightest doubt of that being its practical effect. I do not 
consider that the provisions which are in the bill prohibiting 
restraints of trade as of any value. What it does is this: 
You create or authorize the creation of organizations that in 
themselves will of necessity practically nullify the Sherman 
Act. I want this House to understand that this bill, if it be- 
comes a law will authorize every person, partnership, and cor- 
poration engaged in any line of trade to combine, through a 
corporation or by an oral or written contract, for the purpose 
of carrying on export trade. When you make such a combina- 
tion you can not avoid affecting the domestic trade. It will fol- 
low necessarily that an agreement to control the foreign trade 
will react upon the domestic trade. 

The two are so closely interwoven that the control of one is 
impossible without controlling the other. To illustrate. The 
grain trade of the Northwest is largely handled by Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and New York. This bill author- 
izes all of the millers and grain buyers of those cities to form a 
combination to control every bushel of grain and every pound of 
flour shipped to a foreign country. Before they ship abroad 
they have to buy. You must have something to sell before you 
can sell it. When they form this organization for export they 
must arrange in some way to secure the grain and flour to ex- 
port. They will have to buy it, and in doing that they will fix 
the price to be paid so that it can be exported. Anyone who 
knows anything about the grain trade knows that you can not 
keep separate the wheat bought for home consumption from that 
bought for export. You may attempt to put language in the 
act to keep the two separate. It can not be done. In fixing 
the price for the foreign trade the combination will fix at the 
same time the price Yor the domestic trade. It could not avoid 
it if it tried. Then if there is a shortage of grain in one 
locality and a surplus in another, the combination may so 
manipulate by taking grain for export from some particular 
locality as to raise or lower it whenever it may choose. That 
is permitted. There can be no question about it. 

The same would be true, for instance, with shoes. There are 
manufacturers of shoes at St. Louis, Minneapolis, Chicago, and 
a number of other points East and West. Every shoe man can 
combine under this bill. He is authorized to do it, not only 
by buying stock in another corporation but by an agreement 
with others. This will authorize them to consult not only as to 
prices but as to all matters affecting the trade, both domestic 
and foreign. ‘They tell us that we must have these combina- 
tions to meet like foreign combinations in the foreign trade. 
Is there any real argument in favor of it upon that ground? 
The Federal Trade Commission has examined into this matter 
quite fully. I filed a minority report, in which I called atten- 
tion briefly to some of the things that they have reported. 
There are no combinations in the foreign trade against which 
complaint can fairly be made, There are some, but nearly all 
of them have been built by American capital and American 
brains. Our American corporations engaged in the foreign 
trade are the chief offenders, not foreign corporations or foreign 
monopolies. Are you willing to authorize another such combina- 
tion as the one to which the Steel Trust is a party to in regard 
to steel rails? They went into arrangements with the Belgian, 
English, and other producers to parcel out the world's trade 
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in steel rails, and for the last twenty-odd years these men have 
kept steady the price of rails at $28 a ton by means of this com- 
bination in the foreign trade, a combination such as they now ask 
us to make legal as to every industry in this country. 

They said in that contract that the producers in the United 
States might sell on this continent but must not sell in Europe, 
and that the European producers must not sell in the United 
States. They can compete, however, in the South American 
trade, but there must be no competition either here or in 
Europe, and they have maintained that combination for many 
years. Let me call attention to this question of foreign cartels 
or foreign combinations. Are they such as the gentleman from 
North Carolina urges upon us? The Federal Trade Commission, 
after making a very exhaustive examination, are reluctantly, 
as it would appear, compelled to admit that they are unable to 
find any cartels in the foreign trade that seriously interfere 
with our commerce. They issued a report in two large volumes 
as a summary of the general situation so far as they are able 
to obtain it from the exporters of this country; they say on 
page 415 of that report: 


ound 


The Trade Commission after raking the world for evidence 
to bolster up this theory are ‘compelled to admit the falsity 
of it. Still it is doing duty to-day because so often repeated 
that it is believed. There is another statement in that same 
report that is interesting. It calls attention to the fact that 
German authors in discussing the trust evil only mention 
American cartels, not the cartels of Germany but the cartels of 
the United States, cartels engineered by our men and financed 
by our money. The supporters of this bill tell us foreign cartels 
and combinations have the assistance of their governments. 
There is one instance, the German potash syndicate and Ger- 
many’s participation in the mining of coal for its own railroads, 
I am not aware that anything else can be pointed to. 

They urge that foreign railroads favor export trade, but that 
it is true in this country our railroad rates have for years 
favored the export trade. There is nothing in that at all. They 
complain that foreign governments have commercial agencies. 
They have. They have a consular system extending all over this 
world, just as we have; but is that any reason why these com- 
binations should be permitted, and why we should destroy com- 
petition at home by authorizing monopolies? But I realize I am 
speaking to deaf ears—at least I am afraid Iam. A few days 
ago at a meeting in New York Mr. Perkins and other great 
financiers made the statement, openly, triumphantly, that the 
time for competition had gone. We are told that we are not to 
have any more competition. This administration has done every- 
thing it could to destroy it. It is deaf to the constant appeal 
against the oppression due to the extortionate prices dictated 
by trusts and combinations. It appealed to the American people 
four years ago, promising, if given power, that it would put 
the man in jail who robbed the public by trust methods. But 
what is it doing? Passing bills to repeal the law under which 
trust offenders can be put in jail. It is so drawn that no one 
could ever be convicted under it. 

Under this bill it is no offense to depress prices in the domestic 
market. You authorize that; but if prices are enhanced—be 
artificially or intentionally and unduly enhanced—you may be 
asked to answer. When would you ever convict anybody on that 
kind of a charge? Why, never; and you do not want to convict. 
You propose to throw the thing wide open and try to excuse 
yourself by the false claim that this is the method pursued in 
foreign countries. It is not anything of the kind. As the years 
have gone by they have realized in foreign countries that com- 
petition is necessary and have endeavored to strengthen the 
law against trusts, but in this country we are trying to wipe it 
out. That is what we are doing, and that is all this bill will 
ever accomplish. This is not a war measure; this is nothing but 
a covert attack upon the Sherman Antitrust Act. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman use some more time now? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know just who wants to talk, but 
there are one or two parties who have called my attention to the 
fact that they desire to be heard. If the gentleman will consume 
some of his time now, I will see about it. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gard]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill can be justified 
both upon legal and upon business grounds. In the first place, 
speaking of the legal grounds, it is sought to make clear the atti- 


tude of the United States through its legislative expression as 
to just what selling agencies may do. I think the only prece- 
dent we have is the case of the American Banana Co. against The 
United Fruit Co., appearing in volume 213 of the United States 
Reports, at page 347 and On page 348 there appears 
a portion of the syllabus in which it says: 

Prohibitions of the Sherman Antitrust Act of July 2, 1890, do not 
TTT 
United States. n 6 N 

I therefore do not believe that that which it is sought to 
confer by this act is prohibited by the Sherman Act. But never- 
theless it is eminently desirable that it be definitely known 
whether this is or is not prohibited. So that the legal aspect 
of this matter is to once and for all make known by legislative 
enactment that that which is provided for in this bill is not in 
contravention of the Sherman Act, of the extensions given to it 
by the so-called Clayton Act, or of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission law. 8 

Something was said in debate a moment ago about this act 
including domestic production. The language of this bill—the 
material part of it—is that the words “ export trade” wherever 
used in this act mean solely trade or commerce in goods, wares, 
or merchandise exported or in the course of being exported from 
the United States or any Territory thereof to any foreign 
nation. So it is not a question of production. It is not a 
question of manufacture, but it is a question of sales agency 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, the object of the bill is not to restrict in any 
way the very beneficial results of the antitrust legislation which 
we have passed, but it is to allow the American business man 
to fairly compete in foreign countries with the business men of 
foreign countries, 

Now, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrrap] has had 
in his mind some idea that this proposed act will allow the fix- 
ing of prices here at home. But surely he does not read, if he 
50 maintains seriously, the language which says that this shall 
not apply to the production, manufacture, or selling for con- 
sumption within the United States or any Territory such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, or any act in the course of such produc- 
tion or manufacture. The gist of the bill is, Mr. Speaker, that 
the American business man be allowed the same latitude in his 
business in foreign countries as the other countries themselves 
have, and no more. 

The position of the United States can not longer be regarded 
as self-sufficient or as insular. Whether we view it as a wir 
measure or not—and I am frank to say that I do not—but 
whether we view it as a war measure or not, we must under- 
stand that in the years to come the United States must go into 
the great countries of the world to sell its products; that the 
business destiny of the United States can not be limited by the 
Atlantic or the Pacifice Ocean or our territorial possessions, but 
that we must go into the markets of the world, that we must 
build up an export trade, and with that export trade must sell 
in foreign countries the goods honestly manufactured in this 
country. : 

The purpose of this bill is merely to allow the manufacturers 
of the United States the privilege of standing upon the same 
business base as manufacturers of other countries; that the 
Congress of the United States declares it is not unlawful for 
manufacturers in the United States to create a selling agency— 
not a manufacturing agency; not a producing agency; not an 
agency contravening any United States trust laws—but a sales 
agency. 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague yield right there? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have heard it remarked that this law will per- 
mit us to do things in Europe that if they were done here would 
be unlawful. Is not there some embarrassing compromise in 
that statement? 

Mr. GARD. I think that statement is not true. I think the 
real idea of the bill, that the authority conveyed by the bill, as 
I have said 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has 

Mr. WEBB. I yield one more minute to the gentleman in 
order that he may answer the question. 

Mr. GARD (continuing). Is to allow manufacturers to estab- 
lish a selling agency in foreign countries. And it is not a 
matter which affects the great business concerns of the coun- 
try, because they have already large selling agencies there, but 
it is permissive of the small concerns to combine with one an- 
other in order that they may mutually contribute to the ex- 
penses of a selling agency. In other words, that one man may 
represent two or three business concerns of the United States, 
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say, in av South American country, and he may bring to the 
attention of ‘merchants and business men in that country the 
merits of the things he represents. In other words, a com- 
bination for sale and not a combination in restraint of trade. 
Mr. FESSS Would the gentleman yield to another question? 
Mr. GARD. If I have time I would be very glad to yield.) 
Mr. FESS. I have heard this statement also. I am in favor 


of this bill, I think, but I have heard some statements that 


are a little compromising; This statement has been made, that 
we permit combinations in Europe, with a European cartel 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Gård} has again expired. 

\ Mr. WEBBi: I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. FESS (continuing). But we forbid the competition here 
at home. For example, we u allow our organization to compete 
with an organization in Europe, but we will not allow our 
organization to compete: with the same organization selling in 
this country. Is that true? 

Mr. GARD. That is true. This law has no application at 
all to the United States, because it is still ‘restrictive of all 
transactions in the United States prohibited by the Sherman 
law, the Clayton law, and the Federal Trade Commission law. 
But in so far as the extension of our commerce in foreign coun- 
tries is concerned, it permits the creation of a mutual selling 
agency, and that is the sum and substance of the whole bill. 

Mr. ROSE Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me one 
question? 

Mr. GARD. Ves. 

Mr. ROSE. Does not the United States Steel Corporation 
have such combinations or cartels now in foreign countries? 

Mr. GARD. I am not acquainted with that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the «gentleman: 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WEBB: Mr. Speaker, in answer to that question I twill 
say to my friend from Pennsylvania that this bill has been be- 
fore the Committee on the qudiciary for practically two years, 


and we have never had a suggestion from the United States 


Steel Corporation or the: International Harvester Co. or the 
Standard Oil Co. or any of that class of the biggest corporations 


in the United States advocating it at all. The faet is that they 


do not care for it, so far as they are concerned; they do not 
wunt it. They are able to take care of themselves throughout 
the world without it. It is the little fellows that need it in 
oot that they may carry their goods to the farthest ends of 
e earth, 
I have in my possession hundreds and thousands of letters 
and telegrams from little business concerns all over the country 


begging to be permitted to form these selling agencies so that 


their overhead charges may be reduced and that they may be 
enabled to capture some part of the world’s trade. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WEBB: Yes. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD.. Has the gentleman read the report of the 


Trade Commission, showing that the big concerns are the ones 
that are demanding it more unanimously than the smaller ones? 
Mr. WEBB. I have no report that shows that. I have a 
report signed by Mr. Harris and Mr. Parry and Mr. Davies and 
Mr. Rublee showing how eit will help small organizations, but 
there is no word there as to how it will help big business.“ 


The gentleman’ knows that big business already has its selling 


agencies throughout the world. These big concerns do not 
care anything about this. It is the little fellows that want to 
be permitted to combine their capital and establish selling 
agencies so that they can compete in the markets of the world. 
Tie 5 I yield to the gentleman: from New. Tork [Mr. 
IcKs]. 
The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The gentleman. from New. 


have looked forward with confident hope and expectation to the 
time when American products might occupyy a commanding 
position in the markets of the republies to the south of us. In 
my judgment this bill will hasten that day. Our exporters in 
competing with their foreign competitors. have been handi- 
capped by reason of three great factors which are essential to 
the development of an export trade One was the lack of 
proper banking facilities. One was the lack of proper truns- 
portation: facilities, aud one was the inability of the exporters 
to unite and cooperate with their coproducers in American. By- 
the extension of our banking system and the enlargement of 
old steamship lines and the establishment of new ones these 
two disadvantages have largely, been removed. The passage 
of this bill will overcome the third hindrances: The Americun 
exporter will be placed upon a fair basis with his foreign com- 
petitor, and whenever you give American enterprise, backed by 


Mr. Speaker, for years - «the American people 


American genius and American energy and American inventive: 
talent, an equal chance, it means the supermacy of the American 
flag in every market of the world. [Applause] 

Mr. WEBB; Mr. Speaker, I yield flve minutes to my collengue 
on the committee [Mr. Suxxxns ]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SUMNHRS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, instead of contribut- 
ing to the development of trusts, seems to be the only possible 
escape from the passage of the export business of America to 
great trusts» In export trade the distance between the point of 
production and the point of market is so great that the little 
concerns can not bridge the distance. The irresistible economic 
tendency of our present condition is to form great corporations: 
which can bridge the distance and ‘reach to the markets. 

As has been stated by one of my colleagues, these are purely 
selling organizations which are contemplated. The purpose of 
this bill is to permit the little concerns to have access to the: 
markets of the world. Whether or not such an organization as 
is by bill authorized would have within it some of the 
trust features is a matter of speculation and honest difference 
of opinion, but I do not see, as I view the situation and 
the conditions. which. we have reached in the evolution of trade 
und commerce, how any gentleman can hope that the little ex- 
porting: concern can live unless it is permitted to pool its 
strength with other little concerns, so that they together with 
their combined strength may be able to send their agents to the 
markets of the world and sell the products of the little busi- 
nesses. This bill has nothing to do with production or domestic 
sales.: It merely authorizes the- organization of a joint selling 
agency for foreign sales. When we come to consider a matter 
of this sort, it is not a question as to whether or not there are. 
Involved some possibilities Which we would be glad to have 
eliminated, but it is a choice: between present conditions and 
those proposed to be created. The great Steel Trust does not 
need such an organization as this bill authorizes, because it 
renches from the mine to the man who wants to buy. The 
Standard Oil Co. does not need such an organization as this. 
But gentlemen have in mind many little corporations in their 
own.districts that are absolutely shut off from foreign markets 
as completely as though we put a law upon the statute books of 
the United States which prohibited them from entering the 
markets of the world. Economically they are prohibited. This 
bill gives them a chance to live. 

That is the only point, Mr. Speaker, that I wanted to. make, 
and I yield back the balance of my time. I[Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle - 
man from Pennsylvania IMr. GRAHAM]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- - 
vania is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM “of Pennsyivania., Mr. Speaker, this bill is in 
the line of progress. It is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the President in one of his addresses to the Senate and. 
the House. It is something that will fill a want in the commer- - 
125 pd of this Nation, and therefore the bill ought to be enacted 

nto law. 

I ‘do not think that the fears of my colleague [Mr. Votsteap], _ 
who spoke in opposition are well founded. I can not conceive 
how this bill will tend to foster trusts or monopolies. It is im- 
possible, with the restrictive language that is in the bill, for that 
end to be nccomplished. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
the only doubt, that can exist about this bill arises from the 
many safeguards that have been put into it for the purpose of 
preserving the power and the effect of the Sherman antitrust 
law and the Clayton law and the other legislation in relation 
to the prevention of trust aggregations or monopolies in restraint: 
of trade. When you read the language of this bill you will find 
that it is contined to one subject; export ‘trade, and then you 
find as a proteetive phrase injeeted in the paragraph, Provided: 
It does not restrain trade in the United States or by any com- 
petitor engaged in export trade” So that it would appear that 
the language of the bill itself, if it creates a doubt in any diree- 
tion in my mind, would create it as to the efficacy of the bill 
itself to necomplish its 

When this language is interpreted by our courts it may be 
that that which the bill intends shall be free from the power and 
effect of these antitrust laws will be held by this very language- 
to be within it and acts done under this bill be found to be an 
infringement of those laws and in restraint of trade as between 
competitors engaged in export trade. This is not a measure 
calculated: to help great concerns, for an organization like the 
United States Steel Corporation, which is so frequently referred 
to here and made a target of abuse, is strong enough to take care 
of its own foreign agencies and to plant them in every great 
commercial. center and have its sales agencies and channels 
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through which its products can be safely distributed. The prod- 
ucts of the Standard Oil can hardly be said to be a subject of 
competition. Its agencies are everywhere and its product, as I 
said, in large degree is noncompetitive, for it is exported out of 
this country. So that you see the familiar attack upon these 
great corporations falls short of touching anything that is to be 
effected by the terms and provisions of this bill. 2 
The bill is intended to enable half a dozen or more men en- 
gaged in the same line of business to organize an agency that 
will handle their product intended for export trade, to be used 


in that trade alone, and can not in any wise affect the question 


of prices in this country; and if it does and becomes an element 
in restraint of trade here or destructive to competition, the 
saving clauses of the bill will bring the corporation or associa- 
tion offending under. the control of the Federal Commission, 
which can dictate the terms by which its business shall be per- 
fected and made unobjectionable; and in case of failure of the 
corporation to observe those rules, then the offending associa- 
tion is turned over to the Attorney General. 

I wish to say to the House, as a result of my own personal 
observations in connection with my own business as a lawyer, I 
have found that what my friend and colleague says does not 
exist is in actual existence to-day in England and in Germany. 
The laws there are protective of corporations and combinations 
engaged in foreign trade. Associations of individuals are or- 
ganized there for that very purpose, and I know from my knowl- 
edge of the indictments in New York against certain coal opera- 
tors, that men who are engaged in the shipping of bunker coal 
from this country, because they have been in some wise con- 
nected as members or otherwise with one of those organizations 
in England, sanctioned by law in England, incorporated under 
the law, have been indicted and are to be tried as conspirators 
in this country. This bill only puts the American man or mer- 
chant upon a basis where he can fight on equal terms with his 
competitors who are favored by legislation and by government 
acts on the other side of the sea. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. I yield two minutes to the W from Kan- 
sas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, some years ago I was sent by 
the American Government to represent it in Egypt. Of course, 
my attention was directed considerably to the trade of that coun- 
try. One thing I observed was that the coal oil trade of Egypt 
had been dominated by American oil, but America had lost that 
entire oil trade and it had gone to the Russians. I called the 
attention of the State Department to it and endeavored to get 
the matter on a satisfactory basis, but later I found to my 
astonishment—I was young then—that the Standard Oil Co. had 
made an arrangement with the Russians by which they yielded 
that territory to Russia. I was wasting my time. But I learned 
this: That there are bound to be foreign combinations which we 
can not control. I think the representatives of this Government 
abroad should protect American trade. This bill carefully 
guards against any combinations for control of trade here. 
When a dozen American firms go to Paris for trade they go up 
against foreign combinations. They should be allowed to battle 
as allies. Only 15 voted against this bill in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. Now there is much greater reason for its passage. 
The foreign commerce of the world is at stake. Give our people 
every opportunity to capture the trade of the world. 

I think this bill should pass, and that our manufacturers 
should have the opportunity to arrange with one another in- 
stead of arranging with foreigners against one another. As it 
is, our smaller factories can not get into the foreign trade. 
This will give them an opportunity to unite and venture over the 
sea. If you do not fix it so that they can get together and 
unite to protect American interests abroad mutually by working 
together in foreign lands to advance American trade abroad, 
you will find that every one of the big companies will make some 
alliance with some foreign organization against the others. I 
think this is a wise and prudent measure. It simply gives our 
merchants in other lands the same chance their foreign oppo- 
nents have there. You must not start them into the fight with 
one hand tied. I am as much averse as any man in the House 
to combinations at home in restraint of trade which affect our 
own people, but I do not see that it is the duty of this Congress 
to look after the interests of foreign nations, which legislate 
against us, and whose manufacturers combine against ours, 
and I feel that we ought to give these people the right to go to 
Russia or France and meet the combinations against us there 
on even terms. How can that hurt us? Any increase in our 
exports gives employment to our people at home and is to the 
best interests of the men who work in this country in factories, 
on railroads, and in all features of production. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will not this bill, if it passes, give to our 
manufacturers an opportunity to make deals and combinations 
eres manufacturers? Is not that the very purpose of 

Mr, LITTLE. You can not stop that. That is what I first 
directed your attention to. Our biggest corporations make 
terms with foreigners we can not even discover, much less 
control. We should give our smaller firms opportunity to join 
their forces and compete on even terms abroad. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This directly authorizes it, does it not? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; not for American trade. As to foreign, 
you can not stop that anyway. I was just stating that 20 years 
ago the Standard Oil Co. divided the trade of the world with the 
foreigners anyway. Out of our reach they will combine any- 
how. There is nothing in this bill that interferes with the laws 
of this country against combinations affecting domestic condi- 
tions. No American will buy of any Americans in France or 
Russia. Let our citizens abroad take advantage of all local 
conditions there and meet all foreigners on an equality. It will 
undoubtedly add to our foreign commerce, give employment to 
more people at home, and can not injure any Americgn. What- 
ever we do at home, whatever laws we make—and we must 
enforce them all—are not made for the benefit of Europeans 
or Chinamen. We must present a united front against foreign 
competition in foreign markets, This is a sound and patriotic 
principle. I would rather have Americans combine together 
for America abroad instead of having them combine with for- 
eigners and against one another. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Dves the gentleman from Minnesota desire to 
use some time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, what the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsTEAD] said about this bill made an 
impression upon me. I believe there is something in what he 
says about the possibility of unfair combination under this bill; 
but I submit also that there is much force in what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gnanau!] has said in favor of the bill. 
It is evident that this bill is intended not to help the little fellow, 
as stated by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], 
so much as it is to help the fellow who is big enough to enguge 
in trade in a foreign country. It is intended to enable Ameri- 
cans—— 

Mr. WEBB. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman does not think that a firm that 
is big enough now to engage in foreign commerce needs this 
bill, does he? It is only to unite those little fellows who can 
not do it individually. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it is as large a concern as 
the United States Steel Corporation, to which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania referred, I would say perhaps it would be 
of no special advantage to it, because it already has ageucies 
throughout the world, and so with the Standard Oil Co., which 
to a certain extent has been helpful to the Government of the 
United States in having agents abroad who have sometimes been 
of as much service to American travelers as our own consuls 
have been, and in securing information for Americans. But 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wan] has indicated 
several times that this is to let the “ little fellow” get into the 
foreign trade. The average little fellow in the United States 
is not big enough to get into the foreign trade—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will my colleague permit a 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will it not give an oppor- 
tunity for a dozen small concerns to combine on one foreign 
agent to handle their export products and enable the very smail- 
est of commercial manufacturers in this country to engage in the 
foreign trade, without which it would be impossible? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; he can come into an asso- 
ciation that may be formed under the terms of this act for the 
purpose of engaging in foreign trade—that is true. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what I want to say about the bill is this, 
that it makes nugatory certain enactments of the Sherman 
antitrust law. Our friends on the Democratic side are doing 
in the export trade what they inveighed against in the domestic 
trade. They are permitting combinations that may be domesti- 
cally illegal to be established as to foreign commerce. They 
have hitherto pretended to resist the organization of such com- 
binations within the United States. 

Their so-called Clayton antitrust law was supplemental to 
the Sherman antitrust law, which they said was not sufficient 
to restrain illegal combinations. Through the Clayton anti- 
trust law they proposed to put malefactors in jail, at least 
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those who engaged in the formation of illegal combinations, 
Now in this bill they propose to repeal what they pretended 
they were going to do when they put the Clayton law into 
effect. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN, Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania in favor 
of this bill or against it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have indicated my sympathy 
with speeches made on both sides of the question. Of course, 
I could not expect the gentleman from Oklahoma to catch the 
drift of my speech under such circumstances, [Laughter.] 
This bill apparently is an administration measure, a very urgent 
“war measure,” although the democratic caucus indicated 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. I think that a speech of this importance 
ought to be heard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will not 
be so ungenerous. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the point of no 
quorum for the time being. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much time, Mr. Speaker, 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Moon). 
has one minute remaining. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman. The 
Democratic Party in its campaign of 1912 made the public be- 
lieve that it intendea to destroy the trusts and combinations, 
and one of its first acts in line with that promise was the so- 
called Clayton antitrust law. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. If that was the appeal in 
1912, what did they try to make the public believe in 1916? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In 1916 they were so tied up 
with the big interests that they did not want to say anything 
about what they had said in 1912. [Laughter.] But they came 
into power on the strength of the promise that they were going 
to destroy the trusts and put the malefactors in jail. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. I was in hopes that the 
answer might have some reference to the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They have brought this new 
trust law in as a “ war measure.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. If 
this is to be a humorous meeting, ought they not to give time to 
gentlemen to laugh? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
can not make a parliamentary inguiry in my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is correct. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I intended to ask the gentleman if he would 
yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is the point, I will 
yield to the gentleman. z 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wanted to inquire, if this was to be turned 
into a humorous meeting, if they would not stop long enough for 
us to laugh. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I am going to give the 
gentleman some information. I want to inject some common 
sense into the situation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman has any qualities that will 
enable him to do that, I would like to discover them. ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will continue to enlighten the 
gentleman. The Democratic Party, of which the gentleman from 
Georgia is a distinguished member, has formulated much peculiar 
legislation since that party started out upon the destruction of 
the trusts and monopolies in 1912. If the gentleman will bear 
with me a minute, I will explain why this bill is peculiar in that 
regard. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman think we can cure in 
4 years all the mischief that your party has done in 16 years? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is going to take 16 years 
to undo the bad legislation that the gentleman’s party has en- 
acted in 4 years. [Applause on the Republican side.] I am 


The gentleman 


not so sure but that we are to begin that good work very soon. 
That is why I thought it well to discuss this bill for five minutes 
2 so. The gentleman should have light and be prepared for the 
ture. 
The gentleman from Georgia himself has been bringing in much 
administration legislation, apparently to promote the war in 
Europe. But occasionally, as he will remember, a bill slips in 
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that is a little more political than it is warlike. This bill affects 
certain planks of the Democratic platform relating to trusts and 
combinations. It is not a war measure, as the gentleman very 
well knows, but it pretends to be. 

The Democratic Party pretenses of 1912 are to be taken out 
of practice by ‘the passage of this bill. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House during the discussion of the Clayton antitrust 
law said they proposed to put teeth into the Sherman antitrust 
law; they proposed to put the violators of that law in jail. 

Yes; they did, and then they heard from Wall Street, and 
then they came in with a law that gave the complainant, the 
little fellow for whom they had been pleading, the right to go 
into court somewhere and begin an action against the big 
fellow if he wanted to. They protected the little fellow by 
telling him to begin “a civil action” and thus go up against 
the big fellow and his well-paid attorneys. That was more 
severe on the little fellow than it was on the big fellow. 

The Clayton antitrust law, this so-called drastic law, which 
was passed in October, 1914, came in sans teeth; but toothless 
as it it, we find in this “war measure” now before the House 
a proposition to remove such teeth as are left. This bill lets 
anybody form a combination if he wants to, provided he does 
it in the export trade. If a Republican ever again hears any- 
thing about American manufacturers selling goods abroad 
cheaper than he sells them in the United States—Ingersol watches 
or sewing machines, or anything like that—let him call to mind 
this Democratic war measure. An American is here permitted 
to sell his preducts abroad cheaper than he does in the United 
States. You will have that question up when we come to con- 
sider the next tariff law, so bear in mind that these monumental 
Democratic barriers against injustice, these barriers against 
criminal combinations, set up by the Democratic Party when it 
passed the Clayton antitrust law, are being repealed now under 
the guise of a war measure! Do not forget that. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think this is just as much 
a War measure as the river and harbor appropriation bill, and 
is much nearer to it in fact? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The river and harbor bill is 
much more a war measure, because out in the gentleman’s coun- 
try, where they raise corn and are making barrels of money, 
their trouble is to obtain enough freight cars to carry their 
products to the coast. If we had our waterways opened up, we 
could give the gentleman transportation, and he could get his 
commodities to market. > 

But the gentleman, under this bill, is so anxious to giye the 
railroads and the large combinations an increase of power, that 
he is willing to vote down the restrictions his own party pre- 
tended to establish. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer]. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that after the war 
and even now, but more particularly after the war, we will be 
in competition in the neutral markets of the world, which will be 
fiercer than any we have ever experienced. I believe that the 
American Congress should pass legislation that will be beneficial 
to American business interests, so that they may be in a position 
to compete with foreign competitors in those markets. This 
bill, I think, is not needed for the large corporations such as 
the Steel Co. and the Standard Oil Co. nor any corporation 
with practically unlimited capital. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under this bill could not all of the large cor- 
porations combine as well as the small ones? 

Mr. KREIDER. They could; but they would not because 
there is no need of combining, because the United States Steel 
or the Bethlehem Stee! is each so large that it has its own sell- 
ing agencies throughout the civilized world, and there is no 
reason why they should take in anyone to divide the trade 
which they are able to obtain. Let me go one step further. One 
of the great hindrances to securing foreign business has been 
the difficulty in securing bottoms for the shipment of commod- 
ities. Along that line, I think, it is generally known, but per- 
haps not remembered by Members of Congress, that the Steel 
Corporation owns over 100 ships of its own, so that it can reach 
the foreign market at its convenience. Smaller organizations 
who are competitors can not do so, because they are hampered 
in securing transportation. They can not get the bottoms. 

The Standard Oil Co. we all know has its own individually 
owned tank steamers. transporting its own oil, but the smaller 
operator is handicapped because he can not secure those ready 
means of transportation; and so I might go on and point out 
the difficulty that the smaller operator encounters in securing 
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foreign trade. It has been said, and I repeat, that there are 
three things essential to securing foreign business, The first is 
the banking facilities; second, the transportation facilities; and, 
third, the assistance of our Government in giving us every 
facility it can in order to permit our manufacturers to compete. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsTEAD] spoke about a 


combination selling wheat and flour. The gentleman knows that 
the price of wheat in this country is regulated by world com- 
petition. The price of wheat in the United States is largely 
regulated by the price of wheat in Liverpool. No combination 
could be so large as to combine and buy every bushel of wheat 
and then perhaps do an injustice to the producing and consuming 
public in the United States. It requires only a very limited 
amount of capital to build a flouring mill and consume the wheat. 
Therefore, under the circumstances, this is one of the occasions 
when I am pleased to vote for the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN], 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration, 
H. R. 2316, is entitled “A bill to promote export trade, and for 
other purposes.” The purpose of the bill as expressed by the 
title is a very worthy one. The foreign market for our sur- 
plus products is an important factor in developing the wealth 
of the country, but in my judgment the means provided in this 
bill for the promotion of export trade are unwise and abso- 
lutely dangerous to both the producers and consumers in this 
country. : 

Under the terms of the bill partnerships and corporations are 
given absolute and full authority to combine for the purpose of 
engaging in export trade. Under the provisions of the act the 
provisions of the Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton anti- 
trust law are repealed, in so far as they apply to export trade. 

For a third of a centtfry the trust question has been the most 
important one before Congress and the American people. The 
whole drift of our legislation has been to put restrictions and 
limitations upon large business concerns with a view to pre- 
venting monopolistic control of the necessaries of life. This 
bill is an absolute revolution in our national policy, because it 
authorizes combinations in export trade. 

I am opposed to this bill. When it was up before the last 
Congress I opposed it, and, while the bill has been amended 
somewhat, possibly improved somewhat, I do not think it is 
amended sufficiently to justify me in voting for it. Ever since 
the bill has been up for consideration before the House I have 
been surprised at the attitude of the Democratic membership 
of this House upon this bill. There has been a great deal said 
about the various bills that have been passed in the last four 
years under the present Democratic administration, and un- 
questionably the party has gone far away from the landmarks 
of the past and has been out upon an ocean, so that it would be 
difficult to-day for any man to say what are the primary doc- 
trines of that party. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, does my friend from Oklahoma recall 
that his candidate for President last fall, Judge Hughes, O. K’d 
this legislation? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not recollect anything of the kind. 

Mr. COX. He did, specifically. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was not saying anything about the doctrines 
of the Republican Party. I was discussing the doctrines of the 
Democratic Party, and while some Republican may stand for 
this kind of legislation, I have been surprised, and I say it sin- 
cerely, that a Democratic President; a Democratic administra- 
tion; a Federal Trade Commission, with a majority of Demo- 
erats upon it, or all Democrats, so far as I know; a Democratic 
Judiciary Committee; and a Democratic House should stand up 
and support this kind of a bill in view of the record, the teach- 
ings, and the platform of that party, especially for the past 
quarter of a century. 

As I pointed out when this bill was before the House at the 
last Congress, going back for a quarter of a century, the Demo- 
cratic Party and its platforms had been declaring against 
trusts, making the most violent declarations against trusts in 
all forms and phases, and leading the American people to be- 
lieve that, if the Democratic Party was in power, all trusts 
would be strangled at infancy. That went on; it was in the 
platform, and the chief matter of all campaign discussions 
of public speakers, from the leaders down to the lowest cam- 
paign platform orator. But here in this House ever since I 


came here, eight years ago, there has been the same kind of 
story until the Democratic Party came into power, but in the 
platform adopted in St. Louis in 1916 there was practically 
nothing said about trusts; it was all at once silent; and here 


the Democratic Party that had got into power by making the 
people believe that they would regulate the trusts have now 
turned out to be the chief champions of the trusts of this 
Nation. I do not know what has caused it. 

I do not know why the Democratic leaders of this Nation and 
of this House have changed their attitude, whether they were 
insincere originally or not, or whether they have come to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary to favor these great organizations 
in order to perpetuate themselves in power. I do not know, but 
for some reason or other that attitude has been changed. When 
this bill was before the last Congress, the bulk of the Demo- 
cratic Members of this House voted for it and it passed. I do 
not understand that, and I regret this change of attitude on the 
part of the Democratic Party, because I as a Republican have 
always believed that the great moneyed interests of this country, 
represented by our great manufacturing industries, had too 
much power, and I believe to-day that the profits which the 
great manufacturing organizations and great corporations of 
this country are exacting from the producers of this country are 
too great. Hence my surprise that—from the President down to 
the Cabinet and the Federal Trade Commission—the leaders of 
this House should come forward with a bill actually to legalize 
the formation of trusts. Now, I know gentlemen say this is done 
for the litfle fellow; it is done for the little fellow. Then why 
not put some clause in here that will restrict and limit these 
organizations in some way. There is not a single restriction, 
not a single limitation; it absolutely gives the corporatigns of 
this country absolute power to combine, so far as the export 
trade is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman consider 
the case of Pacific coast lumber manufacturers who sell lumber 
in Australia 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In competition with them- 
selves, Each manufacturer has to have an agent in Australia. or 
else depend on an Australian broker who frequently adds nrbi- 
trarily to the retail price, whereas if these Pacific coast lumber- 
men could combine under this bill they could do business with 
one agency, make a profit for themselves, sell lumber chenper 
in that market, and destroy that Australian middleman who 
is taking a toll on each one of those separate small enterprises 
trying to do business, - 

Mr. MORGAN. I have heard that argument before. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the answer? 

Mr. MORGAN. What occurred before the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress? Why, when the question as to whether lumber should 
be placed on the free list or not the great bulk of the Members 
of this House stood up and voted solidly for free lumber 
with few exceptions. Why? In order that we might give the 
people of this country cheaper lumber to construct their houses, 
buildings, and so forth. Now, that is why there is a great lumber 
trust in this country, and yet here you are proposing to permit 
an absolute combination for that matter, not simply of the lum- 
ber industry of the Pacific but, under this bill, the lumber cor- 
porations and interests of the entire country can go into one 
single corporation to control the export of lumber. Does the 
gentleman think the export of lumber to Australia will make 
lumber cheaper in this country? Primarily every dollar’s worth 
of goods we export makes the home supply less and tends to 
increase prices, and yet you are going to encourage the lumber 
dealers to combine so they can sell more lumber abroad, which 
will make lumber inevitably higher at home. 

The gentleman from Washington stands up here openly and 
says under this bill the lumber dealers of the Pacific coast, and, 
for that matter, all of this country, in the South, can all go into 
one grand aggregate combination to control the price of lumber 
abroad, and by that way, in increasing the exports, reduce the 
supply of lumber here at home and make the lumber higher for 
the poor man of this country in the towns and cities. That 
inevitably comes if this bill passes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
lumber make prices higher at home? 

Mr. MORGAN. Because when you reduce the supply at 
home—does not the gentleman think that the law of supply and 
demand, even in lumber, has something to do with the price? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I do not agree to that 
at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. If you decrease the supply by sending it 
abroad, does it not tend to increase the price here? 


Will the gentleman yield for 


Will the gentleman yield? 
How will the export of 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not agree to that. Let 
me ask the gentleman another question. The gentleman would 
have no experts at all of any kind, would he? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir-—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. None whatever? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not go that far at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman goes that 
far on lumber exports, he must go that far on cotton or boots 
and shoes and any other thing which the United States now 
exports and makes a profit on, to the glory of the United States. 
Mr. MORGAN. That does not follow at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I have some more time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is the principle of economics that the more 
you export and sell abroad the more you reduce the supply at 
home, and when you reduce the supply at home you increase the 
price at home. That is a universal law, recognized everywhere. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why not build a Chinese 
wall around the United States and let it go at that? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not the question here. I am willing 
to let exports go in the ordinary way, but I am not willing to 
let the lumber dealers in the South, and in the West, and in the 
North unite in one identical combination to control all the ex- 
port trade. That is an infamous proposition which this Con- 

- gress ought not to permit. 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If it will make a profit for 
the exporters and help them find and hold a market in foreign 
countries, and not hurt the retail market here, is it not a good 
thing for the United States? It is so self-evident it needs no 
answer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. r 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to ask the gentleman if there 
are going to be exports at all why should not the exportation 
be done in the most businesslike and economical manner pos- 
sible? 

Mr. MORGAN. I lay down this proposition, and that applies 
to the whole of this bill, that if we allow a combination to con- 
trol the price abroad, the export price inevitably will affect the 
price at home. There is no escape from that conclusion. If 
the export trade is controlled arbitrarily, which it will be, the 
great combination will fix the price at which they sell abroad, 
and if you fix the price abroad that will affect the price at 
home. 

Mr. WEBB. Let me ask the gentleman if it does not state 
in this bill that if it unduly enhances the price here they are 
guilty of a violation of the law and also of the Sherman anti- 
trust law? Does the gentleman think this bill is safeguarded? 

Mr. MORGAN, If it unduly enhances the price? Who in the 
world will say when it will unduly enhance the price? That 
is an indefinite and uncertain term. What is the price of 
lumber today? I believe it is already under present conditions 
unduly enhanced. What is the great problem we have before 
this Congress now? It is the undue enhancing of the prices of 
foodstuffs controlled by these various corporations that you 
are giving power with which to combine and sell any export of 
ours. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman think that the price of cot- 
ton is unduly enhanced in his district, or that the price of wheat 
is unduly enhanced? 

Mr. MORGAN. The price the farmers received last fall was 
not too high, but the price speculators are getting is too high. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. If I understand the gentleman, he claims that 
this bill authorizes trusts and combinations to capture foreign 
trade, and that the manufacture of the products under the lead 
of these trusts and combinations can export and sell abroad far 
cheaper than we sell at home? They are not allowed to sell 
at home, as I understand it—these wicked trusts? 

Mr. MORGAN. The wicked trusts now can sell abroad at 
their own price. There is no restriction on the price now. 

Mr. CANNON. You can not form the trusts, can you? 

Mr. MORGAN. We have already got the trusts. The Demo- 
cratic Party has not killed all those. 

Mr. CANNON. They are illegal. 

Mr. MORGAN. That depends on what you call a trust. 

Now, then, here we are in a war. We have as our allies 
England and France and Italy and Russia. In a way we are 


working together, and yet we propose to allow our corporations 
to go into a combination whereby they can absolutely and arbi- 
trarily control the price at which they will sell any manufac- 
tured product of this country abroad. 


Mr. FESS. Reverting to the question 4 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I have five minutes more, and I will not 
ask for any more time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. How much time have I left, Mr, Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield three minutes more to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FESS. Reverting to the question of export price fixing 
the price at home, are we in danger of any export at a price that 
is lower than the price at home when they sell it at home at a 
higher price than they sell it abroad? 

Mr. MORGAN. In some instances that is true. For instance, 
they claim that because of Germany buying our copper through 
one concern the price which they fix for copper is the price 
fixed for our copper. 

Mr. FESS. But the selling to Germany cheaper does not keep 
the price up at home. It tends to reduce it, does it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know about that. I consider the 
price at home and abroad to a certain extent intermingled, inter- 
woven, and related so that they affect each other. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like to ask the gentleman whut call 
or justification there could possibly be for a bill at this time, 
when we are not able to manufacture enough for our own con- 
sumption, and after the war there must be a whole world com- 
mercial readjustment, and this bill could not possibly fit at that 
time? 

Mr. WEBB. We are getting ready for it. 

Mr. FOCHT. You want to get ready for something and you 
do not know what it is going to be. 

Mr. MORGAN. We are fraternizing with these other great . 
nations; we are engaged in a war in which those nations are 
our allies, and commerce is one of the great things that has led, 
perhaps more than anything, to this conflict that has been going 
on in Europe for the last three years, a conflict in commerce 
and trade. And nations want trade. They want trade because 
it brings wealth to the nation. And this Nation is like other 
nations. It wants trade, and one of the most difficult things 
when we come to make a peace will be the question of trade 
relations between these great nations with which we are allied. 

And yet we are starting on a policy against these other nations 
to allow absolute combinations among our corporations so that 
they can dictate absolutely the price which the people of Eng- 
land and France and Italy and Russia and our other allies 
shall pay for everything they buy in this country. It is not 
along the line of peace that you are moving. It is along the 
line of conflict, along the line of conflict for trade and commerce, 
along the line of conflict for wealth. It is a movement of con- 
flict and not a movement for peace. I hope this bill will not 
pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am a little curious to know just what it is that excites the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MorGan]. In one breath he says 
that this is an authorization for a combination that is going to 
raise the price of commodities to the American people and in 
a beautiful peroration says his concern is that he fears the price 
will be enhanced to foreign people. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He has been bitten by the 
octopus. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know just what has gotten the gen- 
teman, They have been having a good many cyclones in Okla- 
homa, and his talk may be but a reflex action of these. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I am at a loss to know what it is in the bill that can excite 
the fears of either the gentleman from Oklahoma or the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. Both of them profess to 
believe that it is an attempt on the part of the Democratic Party 
to sanction trusts and combinations, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania professed to be very much exercised because trusts 
and combinations had not been prosecuted and people put in jail. 

Well, I can hardly think he is serious about that, because you 
know we have always contended, and rightly so, that all of the 
trusts and combinations were Republican in origin and in sym- 
pathy. Therefore when these gentlemen profess to believe that 
these trusts and combines are being favored by this legislation 
and profess to regret that these trusts and combines have not 
been prosecuted, I suspect that there is not much sincerity in 
their “ professes ” and “ regrets” that such pretended conditions 
exist. [Applause.] 
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The only thing that there is in this bill at all that can affect 
in any way domestic concerns is the provision that will bring 
them, the corporations and combines, without question, under 
the terms of the antitrust law, because it prevents corporations 
or persons associated together to do an export business to so 
combine as to destroy a domestice concern engaged in the same 
kind of business, In other words, it-goes a bit further than the 
original antitrust law, which left it extremely doubtful whether 
or not combinations formed to do business in foreign countries are 
amenable at all to the provisions of that law, and provides that 
where combinations are formed to engage in export trade, they 
shall not so conduct their business as to restrict, limit, or de- 
stroy other people, other combinations, or other corporations en- 
gaged in export. It gives protection, if it gives anything, to 
those people who are honestly engaged in export business, and 
prevents the formation of corporations and combines that will 
drive out of such business their competitors engaged legitimately 
in a foreign export business, 

The gentleman from Oklahoma said that if we permitted the 
formation of combines to sell lumber in some other country it 
would raise the price of lumber in this country. Now, that is 
true about everything, every article that goes abroad. If there 
is a demand for such articles at home and abroad, that demand 
will enhance the value of those articles here at home, and as the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JouNnson] suggested, if there 
is any virtue in his argument, we ought to restrict all kinds of 
exports and confine to the home markets the producers of every- 
thing that the American people eat and wear. If there is any 
virtue in his argument we ought to restrict and absolutely for- 
bid any kind of export business at all in any kinds of products 
in which the American people are interested and which they use 
for feod or clothing, or for the building of houses, or for any 
other. This, of course, would mean stagnation and commercial 
death. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I take it that the gentleman 
from Arkansas does not contend that there is a military neces- 
sity or a necessity growing out of the war for this legislation? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Give the gentleman a few min- 
utes. 

Mr, WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman one minute, Mr. 

ker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, The gentleman does not contend 
that this is necessary in the export trade just now, but that this 
bill, if necessary at all, is necessary because of the conditions 
that may follow the war? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit, 
there is greater need for this bill now than ever before, as the 
gentleman will be convinced if he will look at the business on 
the Pacific Ocean, where the fight for American supremacy is 
to be. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I mean to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There never was a-greater 
emergency. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We are consuming a lot of 
things now in the United States, and the prices are going up. 
Why is it a war measure? Why is it pressed now as a war 
measure? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, under the term “ war mensures” a 
great many things may be included. It does not necessarily 
mean measures for the manufacture of guns and ammunition 
and the conscripting of men to wage the war. The conditions 
in this country that will make it possible for American business 
men to meet the competition of other countries when the war is 
over must be created now. You can not wait until the emer- 
gency actually exists. You have got to lay the foundation for 
it and permit them, the business men, to form their trade alli- 
ances so that they can take care of the situation when the con- 
ditions return to what they were before the war. Our future 
success depends on our present preparation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. StaypEN] two minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas Is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I heard a brief discussion 
a while ago as to the nature of this bill, one gentleman contend- 
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ing that it was in the interest of big business, and the other that 


it was designed to help small business men. I have no patience 


with legislation intended to help any one class or any two 
classes. I believe that all legislation should be for all the 
American people, and with the idea of putting them all upon a 
plane of perfect equality before the law, with absolute justice 
for all and favors to none. It is because I believe in that sort 
of thing that I am a Democrat. Very likely there are gentle- 
men here who say that because they believe in that doctrine 
they are Republicans. It is sound Americanism anyway and I 
do not care from which political party it comes. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill should pass. T believe this is 
the most opportune time in which to increase our trade with 
other countries. Particularly is that true, in my judgment, 
with the countries that lie to the south of us. The other 20 Re- 
publics have a great trade now, and potentially it is much 
greater. Now is the time for us to get it. The German Empire, 
with which we have gone into war, has controlled a large part 
of the trade with those countries. At this particular moment 
some of them seem not to be on very friendly terms with Ger- 
many. Some have frankly and openty avowed their hostility. 
This makes an opportune moment for us. I believe that to-day 
the statesmen of Germany are tremendously afraid of the post 
bellum conditions. They realize that the course pursued by 
that Empire is causing hostility to spread throughout the 
world, and they have come to believe that it is going to inter- 
fere with their trade and prosperity after the war, and we have 
an opportunity now not to cripple them commercially but to 
develop in them an inclination to restore peace by extending 
our trade in a field which heretofore they have largely con- 
trolled. This bill, I repeat, will help us to do it. 

Within a day or two I read a very important telegram coming 
from Switzerland, as I remember it, which stated the hope and 
belief that the war will be over by the Ist of July. That of 
course would be a very desirable thing to happen, but the sug- 
gestion is fanciful. It can not be. But this cablegram stated— 
and it is worthy of consideration—that Mr. Ballin, the head of 
the great Hamburg-American Steamship Line, and other repre- 
sentatives of tremendous corporate interests in Germany, real- 
ized that they were not only on the verge of bankruptcy but 
that the country itself would lose its commerce throughout the 
world unless peace were quickly reestablished, and the Germans, 
with their wonderful sagacity and enterprise, supported by a 
less harsh feeling, by a feeling of less hostility than is now in- 
dicated, be permitted to resume norma! business activities. For 
those reasons, Mr. Speaker, I believe that it would be a tre- 
mendous support to the suggestions for the speedy restoration of 
peace to pass this bill or any other measure that will enable the 
merchants of our country to invade territories that have 
hitherto been so largely dominated in a commercial way by 
the countries of Europe. I thank the House for its attention. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLATDEN. I will tell the gentleman privately. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. JUUL]. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, under other circum- 
stances I might favor this bill, but this is a bill to promote ex- 
port trade and for other purposes, and I maintain that if this 
Congress goes on legislating along the line that it is proposed 
to legislate in this bill. the statutes of the United States will 
present nothing less than chaos. There are three separate and 
distinct acts mentioned in this bill, which this bill proposes to 
amend. All of the three acts will remain upon the United States 
statute books identically as they are now, and somewhere, stuck 
away in a corner, will come this act that utterly destroys the 
meaning and intent of the other acts. I will illustrate to you 
in a minute what I mean. I think it is the most dangerous 
way of manufacturing law that any bright lawyer ever invented. 
If you will look upon page 2,-section 2, of this bill, you will 
find— 

That nothing contained in the act entitled “An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraint and monopolies,” approved 


July 2, 1890, shall be construed as declaring to be illegal an association 
ente! into for the sole purpose of engaging in export de and actually 


engaged solely in such export trade, or an agreement made or act done 
in the course of 


And so forth. 

In other words, if that act mentioned here contains an inhibi- 
tion against doing something and declaring that something un- 
lawful, that act still remains in the United States statutes; but 
this will take the sting out of it. 


trade by such association— 
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Then, if you will look upon page 3, section 3, you will find 


That hothing contained in section 7 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopoli 
and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, shall be constru 
to forbid the acquisition or ownership by any corporation of the whole 
or any part of the stock or other capital of any corporation organized 
solely for the purpose of engaging in export trade. 3 

In other words, in so far as that act amounts to anything, this 
act utterly destroys its usefulness. That is the second act that 
you are amending. Then you drop down to section 4 in this 
bill, and you amend a third law by saying 

That the prohibition against unfair methods of competition“ and 

the remedies provided for enforcing said prohibition contained in the 

“act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 26, 
1914, shall be construed as extending to unfair methods of competition 
used in export trade against competitors engaged in export trade. 

Now, gentlemen, here are three laws that will remain on the 
statute books of the United States. Each one will contain a sec- 
tion that makes a thing unlawful, and this bill here alters and 
amends three separate and distinct acts passed by this Congress 
at some time or another. Now, I maintain that if you want to 
legislate for the benefit of this country the fair and honest 
method of legislating would be to introduce three separate bills 
and honestly tell the people in the title page that you propose to 
alter and amend those acts. That is what this bill does not do, 
and I will not sit here and help to fill up the statutes of the 
United States with legislation drafted and put together and 
shoved in here in so absolutely slipshod a method as this. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Grama]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I 
would not trespass upon the time of this House in this matter 
if I did not feel in my own mind that this is the worst piece of 
legislation that I have seen in this House. I do not desire to 
speak intemperately, but I believe I speak with some thought 
about the subject. In the first place, it comes here under false 
pretenses. It is not a war measure or a war necessity. It has 
no business here at a special session at which we are consider- 
ing emergency legislation only. 

In the second place, the potential possibilities for harm in this 
bill are, it seems to me, very great. This bill proposes to take 
the lid off, if I may be allowed the expression, of the Sherman 
antitrust law and to give persons, corporations, or associations 
who are engaged in exporting any kind of merchandise or prod- 
ucts the right to combine in any way they can for the control 
of the export trade. I come myself from a great agricultural 
country, and we are interested in cereal crops and in live stock 
out there, I can see no reason, gentlemen of the House, if this 
bill becomes a law, why those engaged in the export of these 
products, raised on our western farms, can not absolutely con- 
trol the price of every bushel of grain that is raised on the 
Illinois farm. I believe that the price of these products is 
largely controlled by the price of the excess or surplus over 
what we consume. Our price in this country is regulated by 
the export price, largely; and suppose it becomes possible by 
law for great steamship or other companies interested in the 
export of wheat to so combine that nobody can export wheat 
except under the direction and orders of this combination. Im- 
mediately they can manipulate the exports, they can stimulate 
the exports or decrease the exports, and immediately on the 
Illinois farms we feel the result in our prices, The same thing 
can be done with the prices of meat and the meat products of 
our farms. Everybody knows that these products are largely 
controlled by the great packers of the country. Put it into 
their hands, if you please, to control the surplus products and 
they will control the price of every pound of beef and pork 
raised on the western farms. The potential possibilities of this 
bill for harm are great and I earnestly insist, gentlemen of the 
House, that you ought not to encourage a system that will do 
this sort of thing to the products of the farms and to the 
farmers of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to occupy those five 
minutes, if the Chair will permit me. A good deal has been said 
in this discussion in regard to large corporations not being inter- 
ested in this bill. About the only ones that appeared before the 
committee in support of the bill were large concerns. Mr. Ryan, 
of the Amalgamated Copper Co., appeared and urged it strongly. 
Why did he urge it? He said that in selling in foreign countries 
he often had to compete with people at home. He asked to have 
a chance to make an agreement with his domestic competitors 
so that he would not be required to bid against them in the 
foreign trade. The copper trade is not alone interested, but the 
great steel corporations are anxious to make like arrangements. 


The report of the Trade Commission shows that the large con- 

cerns are more strongly in favor of it than the smaller ones. 
As I said, in speaking on this subject a minute ago, there is 

no necessity for it. All this talk about its necessity in the 


foreign trade is without support in fact. Who would you ask 
to answer that question? Would not our foreign consuls be the 
ones to know? They were asked, 35 of them; they made special 
reports, practically covering the whole field. Not one of them 
believed combinations in the foreign trade necessary, and many 
of them expressed the opinion that it would not be practicable. 
The Trade Commission showed in its report, after having sent 
inquiries to every exporter in this country, that there are no 
large conibinations in the foreign trade to be feared. It is not 
for the foreign trade that this is wanted; it is for the domestic 
trade—corporations want to combine with every competitor to 
stifle competition here It is absolutely idle to talk about com- 
petition at home if the foreign trade can be combined. The 
foreign and domestic trade can not be separated; what affects 
one will affect the other. This bill will no doubt pass, but 
I believe the time will come when we shall have to undo this 
work. The trusts are asking for it, and you are going to give 
it to them. They want it for the trade at home; they want it 
to destroy the Sherman Antitrust Act, and that is exactly what it 
will accomplish. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Austin. ] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, or a similar bill, passed 
the last House on September 20, 1916. only 25 votes being cast 
in the negative—15 Republicans and 10 on the Democratic side. 
The bill was held up in the Senate under the rules of that body 
by a single objection made, as I recall, by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. La FOLLETTE. The Members of the Senate 
were overwhelmingly in favor of it, and a strong report was 
made on the bill by the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan], who is 
fighting this measure, says that it is an improvement on the bill 
passed by the House almost by a unanimous vote last Septem- 
ber. So if it deserved practically the entire Republican vote 
and every Democratic vote except 10 in the last Congress, and 
has been improved since that time, why should we not give it 
a second indorsement, especially in view of the fact that since 
that time the President of the United States, as well as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, Gov. Hughes, have 
both gone on record in favor of it? 

Mr. MORGAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I can not in two minutes. We must con- 
sider the condition which is going to confront America at the 
close of this horrible war in Europe. In time of peace prepare 
for war, and in time of industrial peace let the American Con- 
gress prepare for the industrial and commercial war which will 
surely confront us in every market of the world at the close of 
the war. Our competitors of Europe and of the Orient have 
had the advantage of this kind of legislation and have met us 
in successful competition, and it is the duty of the American 
Congress to equip our exporters and manufacturers with the 
same machinery, the same advantages, to meet our competitors 
in South America, Africa, Europe, and in the Orient in the 
future. Similar legislation and methods have resulted favor- 
ably to our competitors and to the injury of the American ex- 
porters in the past. This is not a political question. This meas- 
ure should appeal to the patriotism of every Member of this 
House. I congratulate the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] in reporting a bill here which is entitled on its merits 
to the unanimous support of the American Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the organizations or associations 
authorized under this bill are not permitted to manufacture or 
produce any of the goods they are supposed to sell in foreign 
countries, and they are not permitted even to sell in the domestic 
markets any of the goods they buy. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is it not true that this authorizes manu- 
facturers to combine for foreign trade by contract? 

Mr. WEBB. No; it does not. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Has the gentleman read the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I suspect I have. 

Mr. FOCHT. Let us hope so. 

Mr. WEBB. I am afraid the gentleman has not, or, if he has, 
he has not understood it, because if the gentleman will read 
line 7, on page 1, he will find that the words “ export trade” 
are not to be deemed to include the production, manufacture, 
or selling for consumption within the United States, and so forth. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. And will the gentleman turn to page 2 and 
see what the word “ association“ means? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think he will find it absolutely authorizes 
a combination by contract or otherwise of two or more partner; 
ships, persons: 

Mr. WEBB. But that association must be enguged in export 
trade, and export trade does not permit the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or sale in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingtom Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WEBB: Yes. 


company in the United States have the same right as the cele- 


brated! Hudson Bay Co., which exports to all the world at our 


expense? 

Mr. WEBB. I am in favor of giving them the same riglits. 
Jean not understand how an American Congressman can ob eet 
to putting American manufacturers in foreigu trade upon the 
same footing as their competitors. I do not understand the 


spirit that fights. the American manufacturer, who is fighting: 


for his life in export trade, who is hobbled to death by what is 
supposed to be the Sherman antitrust law, whem every one of 
his competitors is cutting his throat. I have no silly senti- 
mental objection to manufacturers making a little money. I 
want to help them do it. I want to help them by putting them 


on the same footing as their foreign competitors; and every’ 


foreign nation to-day permits its manufacturers to do what we 
want to permit them to do in this bill.. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is it not true that you can not find in the 
report made by the trade commission any support for the gen- 
tleman's statement that there is any such combination in foreign 
trade? 

Mr. WEBB. Wait a minute and I will read it. Here is 


what they say. 
I am referring to the report in two vol- 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
umes. 
Mr. WEBB. They say: 


In seeking business abroad American manufacturers and ucers 
must meet a ve competition from penent foreign com tions, 
often international in character, In France, Italy, 


Austria-Hun 
other countries busin 


The gentleman 3 has not cond that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman: permit 

Mr. WEBB. I am sorry, but I can not yield now: 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Why did they not put that statement in 
that exhaustive report? 

Mr. WEBB. It is in the report that was sent to Congress by 
the Federal Trade Commission on June 2, 1916: 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. They have a report of five or six hundred 
pages, and they flatly deny that statement. 

Mr. WEBB.. There is one statement further that evidently 
the gentleman has not read in this report: 


If Americans are to enter the markets of the world on equal terms 
with: their eh pr co mpetitors and their organized customers, if the. 
are to expand the pe trade of the. United States, as they shoul 
=~ at our saath ainar Erag and manufacturers are to obtain their right- 

hare of f gn business on profitable terms, they must be free to 
—.— their efforts. 

There is u direct declaration from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that the bill is largely in the interest of the little manu- 
facturers. I can conceive: of a hundred small manufacturing 
concerns in my country and in New England manufacturing 
cotton goods; each with $100,000 or $200,000 capital stock, and 
not one of them able to maintain a foreign: selling agency in 
China or any other foreign country that buys cotton goods, while 
Japan has a combined foreign agency practically controlling all 
of the output of cotton goods in those foreign territories. My 
little concern and yours can not afford to maintain independently 
an individual foreign selling agency; but 50 or 60 of them can 
form: a corporation or association in order to have a selling 
agency, and the overhead charges then in proportion will be 
so small that they will be able to meet their organized com- 


petitor. Who objects to that, especially when we have it “ak rng 
artificially: affect: the 


about so that it can not unduly or: 
market? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Les. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman: believe that by per- 
mitting these different concerns to work together; offering a 
diversified line of goods on the other side, it will be to the mutual. 
advantage of all here? 

Mr. WEBB. Absolutely. That is what we are working for. 
Somebody has suggested: that we might put a wall around this 
country and compel our people to use all of the manufactured 
products that we have. That would mean stagnation and 


death, and what we are fighting for is to extend our trade in 
the markets of the world; and all this: bill does is to take the 
hundred-pound weight off the back of our horse in the interna- 
tional race, because no horse that he is racing with has the same 
weight to carry. I say again that I can not understand the: 
spirit that actuates Members who oppose giving American manu- 
—— the sume living chance that: their competitors have in 
a foreign: 

The following is a brief summary of the report made to Con- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why should not some export gress by the Federal Trade Commission: 


COOPERATION. TIN Aunntcax EXPORT TRADE. 
FEDERAL TRADE: COMMISSION; 
Washington, May- 2, 1918. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE. SPNATE.OF THE. UNITED STATES. 


Sir: In accordance the provisions of subsection (h) of section 
6 of the Federal Trade Commission act, I have the . — yA transmit 
herewith a brief summary of the facts and recommendations embodied 
in the detailed . — of the Federal Trade Commission's investigation 
into trade conditions in and with foreign countries. where associations, 
United States: or other canditions may affect the foreign trade of the 
Respectfully, JOSEPH E. DAVIES; Chairman. 


SUMMARY. 


conditions 
t other nations enj ked rs oe sin To Gee ii 
a s enjoy mar advan ‘or è 

m rior facilities and more effective organiza 

(2) t doubt and fear as to legal restrictions. sen Americans 
from developing equally effective organizations for over-seas business 
and that the foreign trade of our manufacturers and producers, par- 
ticularly the smaller concerns, suffers in consequence. 

The on appreciates: the importance of fostering foreign trade 
and realizes the —— need of enabling our citizens to meat foreigners 
on equal terms in international commerce. It therefore recommends the 
immediate clarification of the law to permit coopera among Ameri- 
cans. for export trade. 

ADVANTAGES ENJOYED (BY: dee EXPORTERS. 


While the United States bas been absorbed in domestic devel ent 
other nations have followed definite itches for: the expansion: o their 
—— trade ana vita efficient os for the purpose in view. 

e 


Banks —— —.— 
na un- 
Orient, Aus- 


Though: now increasing, Ameri investments: abroad are compara 
tively small. British, French, German, and other: for: traders,. on 
the other hand, enjoy a peculiar advantage from the billions of dollars 
of investments made by their 4 — — in foreign lands, fre- 
quently on the express condition tha: les and equipment should be 
purchased in the country: furnishing the —— British and German in- 
vestments in South American railways and public utilities, French in- 
vestments in Turkey, and Japanese investments in China and Manchuria 
are typical examples.. In consequence, time and again American: manus- 
facturers have found it impossible to sell their products abroad. because. 
este investor ve customer was forced. to Purchase. from-or through. inter- 

nyesto: 

kipping facilities, banking and credit arrangements, and Investment 
of — abroad are thus of pr —— — international trade, 
Other branches of the Government have special j tion of some of 
these matters and all of earn will doubtless — — consideration from 
Congress In accordance with its specific authorization, this 
sion has therefore directed its investigation to the effect of foreign com- 
binations on the commerce of the United States. 


FOREIGN: COMBINATIONS. COMPETING WITH AMERICAN EXPORTERS. 


In seeking business abroad, American. manufacturers am; roducers 
must meet a ve competition from powerful forei, nations, 
often interan — in character; In rs , Engla > Franoe, Italy. 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Holland, 8 en, Belgium, Japan, and: 
other countries business men are much freer to cooperate and. combine 
than in the United States. They have developed numerous compre- 
hensive combinations, often — y their Governments; which effectu- 
any unite their activities both: in domestic and . trades 

n y prior to the- war there were 600-im t —— 1. e., 
the . embracing: practically every in- 
ted the export trade of their indus- 

and carried on vigorous cam —— to extend their foreign business, 

to to prevent competition among roducers.in for markets, 

to- secure profitable prices. Thus the German d or industry 

'oreign trade under the- leaders mrs i of two great 
Badische group and t 


2 asa dait in fi 
group ucers, 

whi — working under agreement to avoid — tens, between 

themselves for 50 years. Tue manufacture and e: tion of electrical 

. has been made one of the bulwarks of German foreign trade 

the Sie great companies—the All Electricitats: Gesellschaft and 

Siemens-Schuckert, with numerous subsidiaries at home and abroad 

in 2 ——.— with each other. Half of the $150,000,000 worth 

py votre fd annually- was sold. by one central selling 

— he FS the great Rheinisch-Westfalische coal syndicate, 


combinations to contro! 
—- in the Empire. Many domina 
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of which the Prussian Government mines are members, and which em- 


braces the bulk of all coal and coke production of the Empire. 

tically all the rapidly rab i an 9 valuable iron and steel 
export business was handled by the single selling agency of the Stahl- 
werks Verband, the aggressive union of German iron and steel manu- 
facturers which has actively fostered business through export bounties 
and other means. 

In France and Belgium syndicates of iron and steel, coal, glass, and 
other industries were strong factors in domestic and forsin trade. Silk- 
ribbon manufacturers of France and Germany condu their — 
trade in accordance with a joint agreement. In Italy, Russia, Au - 
Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden, Greece, Argentina. ile, and Ecuador, 
central organizations unite the interests of roducers in various in- 
dustries, such as coal, iron and steel, agricultural machine oll, sul- 
phur, superphosphates, cement, matches, chocolate, embroidery, silk 
goods, watches, cotton goods, condensed milk, canned fish, currants, 
quebracho, iodine, cacao, etc. 

In Japan an export organization of textile manufacturers is rapidly 
obtaining the rich cotton-goods trade of North China. The trade in tea 
is controlled by a nation-wide “tea council.’ One great Japanese firm, 
which in itself combines manufacturing, mining, shipping, and mer- 
chandising enterprises, is rapidly extending Japanese trade all lines 
throughout the Far East, and the Japanese Government is directly 
—.— the development of shipping, banking, and trading for foreign 

jusiness. 

British manufacturers have relied more fully upon an unusually 
effective merchandising organization for foreign trade, long established in 
foreign markets, and giving British products a superior representation 
there, but in various important industries they have gene much further, 
Thus most of the coal export business is done by pores or- 
ganizations, combining mine operators, marketing compan N 
lines, and foreign distributing companies. This gives British coal i 
grip in the rich South American market. British cement manufacturers 
are united in a strong and successful union for the extension of their 
over-seas trade. Recently a number of oy ie British manufacturers 
of machinery of all sorts have formed the resentation for British 
Manufacturers ie an organization to handle their business in cer- 
tain important foreign markets and to carry on an aggressive campaign 
for its extension. Similar 3 for foreign trade are in process 
of formation among other British manufacturers. In the electri 
cotton-textile, pottery, tobacco, wall paper, iron and steel, and varlous 
other industries strong associations and combinations are important 
factors in foreign and domestic business. 

It is against such organizations as these, uniting powerful ups of 
foreign concerns, backed by great banks aided by railway and. ship lines, 
and vigorously assisted by foreign Governments that hundreds of com- 
8 small American manufacturers and producers must compete 
or trade beyond our shores. Some of the foreign trade combinations. 
which enjoy overwhelming advantages in international trade, have 
established branches and plants here which compete with American 
manufacturers for the home trade. Moreover, in some industries our 
smaller manufacturers must compete abroad with great American com- 
panies having most efficient world-wide selling organizations. 

In various manufacturing industries the lack of raw materials, higher 
manufacturing costs, and similar handicaps make it extremely difficult 
at best for Americans to compete with foreigners for trade abroad. 
Therefore, with Americans suffering rigorous competition from power- 
ful foreign combinations and forced to expose secrets of their over- 
seas business to their forelgn competitors and to risk effective discrim- 
ination against their trade through dependence on foreign cables, tele- 
graphs, banks, and ships, our manufacturers, and upane ly our smaller 
producers, are frequently at a decisive disadvantage in foreign trade. 


FOREIGN BUYING COMBINATIONS WHICH DEPRESS AMERICAN EXPORT PRICES, 


In yarious markets American manufacturers and producers must deal 
with highly effective combinations of foreign buyers. Thus exporters of 
lumber find such combinations in Australia and on the Continent of 


Surope. 

be products are handled by combinations of buyers in Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Germany, and Austrian cotton-textile manufacturers 
have a buying combination to import thelr raw cotton. The Whole- 
sale Cooperative Societies 1 an astonishingly comprehensive whole- 
sale buying organization maintained by 1,400 cooperative societies in 
Great Britain, has one buyer in New York who annually purchases 
millions of dollars’ worth of American products. Combinations of 


British coal brokers fix the contract price for bunkering ships at 
Newport News. Four London firms, known as the Fixing Board, daily 
set the price of silver for the world, and American min companies 


must sell their silver for either the English or the great Indian market 
to one of these four houses. For years the copper trade of the world 
has been ruled by a vast German metal-buying organization centeri: 
in the Metallbank and Metallurgische Gesselschaft A. G. of Frankfo 
on the Main. This combination has subsidiary and affiliated companies 
in Germany, England, France, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, Africa, and 
Australia, controls copper and lead mines and smelters in the United 
States, Mexico, and other countries, and works in agreement with 
other German metal-buying concerns, 

These combinations constantly make Individual American producers 
bid against each other, and are thus able to buy at prices near or below 
the cost of pee: By such tactics the present contract price for 
bunkering ships in Hampton Roads has been fixed at 5 to 7 cents per 
ton below damestic price. By similar means and the manipulation of 
the foreign future markets the German metal-buying combination over 
a series of years has bought millions of tons of American copper at 
prices averaging a cent a pound below the prices paid by American 
consumers, 

SACRIFICING OUR NATURAL RESOURCES, 


Our forests constitute a rich source of timber, our coal measures 
are among the greatest known, our phosphate-rock deposits parallel 
the potash beds of Germany, our copper mines produce more than half 
the world's output and are necessary for the world’s demands. Other 
nations take measures to conserve their national resources. A combi- 
nation of Chilean producers fixes export quotas and prices for iodine. 
The German Government promotes combination among German potash 
producers, with a Government board to determine output for domestic 
and export trade, and the law prohibits sales abroad ow the prices 
fixed for domestic business. e, on the contrary, because our indus- 
trial organization is unsulted to international commerce, are favoring 
foreign above home consumers, and without present gain are wasting 
the priceless heritage of future generations. The mere statement of 
these conditions should be sufficient for their correction. 


COOPERATION NEEDED IN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE, 

If Americans are to enter the markets of the world on equal terms 
with their 3 competitors and their organized customers; if th 
and ‘if 
an 
business on profitable terms, they must be 

We are in danger 8 misled into over- 


confidence and baseless “assurance by the apo totais of our 
peet abnormal foreign trade. A 11 855 of our present foreign 

de is purely war ess which will end with peace. Another part 
is enforced buying by parties cut off from former sources of supply, 
and unfortuna much of is being done on terms an 
by methods that are alienating the purchasers and that Insure the 


3 of their trade to other countries at the earliest opportunity. 
Moreover, the end of the war will doubtless see vigorous efforts by 
Europeans to recapture lost trade. Therefore, earnest thought should 
be given to measures for the improvement of our fo usiness. 

ur surplus foodstuffs and raw materials will sell themselves at some 
puree, but to avoid needless expense in distribution, to meet formidable 
‘oreign buying organizations, to insure reasonable export prices, and 


stron. 
manufacturers and 
combine their efforts, 


PREVENT DANGER OF MISUSE OF COOPERATIVE EXPORT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Two chief dangers from cooperative export organizations of American 
manufacturers and producers are apparent. They may be used to 
is de the home market and they may be used unfairly against indi- 
vidual American exporters in fore! trade, The dangers in cooperative 
action must be faced frankly and provided against — 9 — 

The commission is confident that this can be done without sacrificing 
the essential advantages of joint action and without altering the 
poa of the antitrust laws or interfering with their enforcement. 

us specific extension of the law . methods of compe- 
tition to export trade and requirement of full reports to the Federal 
Trade Commission from cor pag hh export organ tions will protect 
the individual exporter, while the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
will prevent the use of such organizations to effect restraint of trade 
or monopoly in the domestic market. 

The commission does not believe that Congress intended by the anti- 
trust laws to prevent Americans from cooperating in export trade for 
the purpose of competing effectively with foreigners, where such co- 
operation does not res trade within the United States and where 
no attempt is made to hinder American competitors from securin: 
their due share of the trade, It is not reasonable to suppose tha 
Congress meant to obstruct the 3 of our foreign commerce 
by forbidding the use, in export trade, of methods of organization 
which do not operate to the prejudice of the American public, are lawful 
in the countries where the trade is to be carried on, and are necessary 
if Americans are to meet competitors there on equal terms, 

DECLARATORY LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED. 

By its investigation the commission, however, has established the fact 
that doubt as to application of the antitrust laws to export trade now 
prevents concerted action by American business men in export trad 
even among producers of noncompeting goods. In view of this fa 
and of the conviction that cooperation should be encouraged in export 
trade among competitors as well as noncompetitors, the commission 
respectfully recommends the enactment of declaratory and permissive 
legislation to remove this doubt. 

he commission feels that it would fail in its duty if it did not urge 
the pressing need of such action immediately. If American business 
men are to make the most of the great opportunities now before them, 
are to build securely in foreign trade, and are to avoid disaster in the 
shock of the stern and determined competition that will doubtless 
follow the war, they must at once perf the organization demanded 
— — „ ade. 
es] sul 5 
Josera E. Davies, Chairman, 
Epwarp H. HURLEY, Vice Chairman, 
WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
Witt H. PARRY, 
Grorce RUBLEY, 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal of argument here 
of a very shadowy and scary sort, that great trusts are going to 
be formed. The gentlemen who make that argument evidently 
have not read this bill, because it is hedged about as carefully 
as it is possible to hedge about any bill. The moment these 
agencies begin to act so as to be unfair, not to restrain trade, 
but to be unfair, the Federal Trade Commission can jerk 
them into the court and stop it by injunction and send them 
to jail. The moment they begin to restrain trade in the United 
States the Sherman antitrust law steps in. All that this bill 
does is to put the American manufacturer and exporter on equal 
terms with his competitor, and every American wants to give 
them a chance to do that, and unless we do it we may as well 
go out of the export business. I appeal to this House not to be 
carried away by this argument that it affects big or little busi- 
ness. I am in favor of all business, big or little, if it is just, 


legitimate, and honest, but, as has been said here, this bill fs 
for the purpose of aiding little honest business. If you want to 
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drive out of business little concerns which can not go around 
the world like the Standard Oil,.the United States Steel, the 
International Harvester, then kill this bill and give the little 
fellow no opportunity to combine in a selling agency by which 
he can sell his goods abroad and meet the competition of the 
men who sells their goods around the world. Now, I would ask 
that tuis bill be read and put to a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. ` 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. Let the 
bill be read by sections under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. If anybody wants the bill read by sec- 

tions—— j 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a House bill and has 
been read once. The question is if the gentleman from North 
Carolina wishes to move the previous question on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill does not have to be read by sections. 
If the gentleman has an amendment he can send it up. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer this amendment as a proviso after 
section 2, page 3. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Morean offers the following amendment: At the end of section 2, 
line — page 3, strike out the period and add a colon and the following 
pre Provided, That before any association shall engage in business under 
this act it shall secure from the Federal Trade Commission a permit to 
engage in such business, and the said commission is autho to issue 
such permits, and may, in its discretion, refuse a permit to any asso- 
ciation, and may, after hearing, cancel any permit issued.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I think those who heard this 
amendment read will understand its object. Of course, if this 
bill is going to pass, I would like to have it amended in a way 
that will make it as least harmful as possible. This gives to the 
Federal Trade Commission the power to grant permits to asso- 
ciations; in other words, before associations can be formed and 
do business under this act they must make an application to the 
Federal Trade Commission, and that commission has the author- 
ity to grant that permission or refuse to grant it. We will 
suppose here comes up an association composed of all the lumber 
producers in the United States, which might occur, and they 
file their application with the Federal Trade Commission. That 
commission says, “ Well, we do not think it is proper that all 
the lumber producers of the United States should enter into a 
combination to engage in the export trade and thus monopolize 
the entire export trade.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
That is a preposterous statement. The rail shippers could not 
go into that kind of a combination—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to yield, and I hope 
the gentleman will observe the rules here. I will be very glad 
at the proper time to yield; but now we will suppose that all 
the millers of the United States should join in one combination, 
which they can do under this act, The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will say that that is not proper; that is an outrage; 
you can form a half dozen or a dozen associations, but you can 
not all go in together. We will suppose the United States Steel 
Corporation, with all the minor steel companies, should come in 
and want to form an association to engage in the export trade 
in exporting steel and its products. Under my amendment the 
Federal Trade Commission can say that is not proper and could 
refuse to permit it. Now, that is all this amendment is. Is 
not that fair? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is to pass on that question under the 
terms of the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. Nobody passes on it. Companies have abso- 
lute authority, They can unite in spite of any authority. Now, 
I say to the chairman of this committee, is not that fair, and 
is he not willing to trust the Federal Trade Commission to pass 
on these applications? 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will look on page 4, with ref- 
erence to the requirements of this bill it says that within 60 
days after the passage of this act that if one of these associa- 
tions is formed it shall file with the Federal Trade Commission 
a verified written statement setting forth the location of its 
offices or places of businesses and the names and addresses of 
all its officers and all its stockholders or members, and so forth. 
They must show everything about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; they have to show where they live and 
where they come from, but that does not give any authority to 


refuse a permit to these organizations, Suppose a man is a 
thief. What kind of a law would it be to say a man may steal 
if he will first give his address? If these export combines are 
monopolies there is nothing gained by requiring them to give 


their addresses. 

J . gentleman is a thief he has to state it 
under oath and tell the Federal Trade Commission he is a thief 
under this act. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is all bunk, Let us be fair about it. It 
does require them to state where they came from 

Mr. WEBB. And what they are doing. 

Mr. MORGAN. But the Federal Trade Commission can not 
refuse them the right to organize. 

Mr. WEBB, Congress permits them to organize and the 
Federal Trade Commission controls them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he thinks it wise to grant the power to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to say whether these companies can organize or not? 
Might not the Federal Trade Commission be prejudiced against 
some line of industry in which certain men were engaged and 
prevent them from doing a thing which other men were per- 
mitted to do? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will admit members of the Federal Trade 
Commission are not all wise, because I think they have acted 
very unwisely in supporting this measure. But you have to 
trust somebody. I think they might do wrong occasionally. But 
on the whole we will assume that here is a bill which they have 
supported and recommended and boosted in every way possible, 
and I think we have to assume that these public officers would 
be fair under the law. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman permit me to call 
attention to the fact that if the Federal Trade Commission shall 
discover that the firm is operating in restraint of trade, there is 
no law to stop it, but a suit may be instituted against it that 
may be prolonged for years? 

Mr. MORGAN. They pretend there that if they find they are 
engaged in unfair practices, which is another indefinite term, 
they can call them before it and give them a lecture, and if they 
do not desist they can file the papers down there. But they 
may restrain trade and yet engage in no unfair practices. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any real reason on earth why Amer- 
ican business men ought not to be permitted and encouraged in 
every. way within the power of the Government to exploit the 
trade of the world outside of the United States, and ought not 
we to make them just as strong as it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to make them in order to enlarge the trade of the Amer- 
ican people in the countries of the world? 

Mr. MORGAN. _ If that is the policy, then we ought to repeal 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Mr. MADDEN. What has that got to do with this? 

Mr. MORGAN. And we ought to repeal the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, and the Federal Trade Commission act, and wipe off the 
statute every line of law that in any way restricts them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think we 
ought to cut off the commercial attachés that we send throughout 
the world in order to get this business? 

Mr. WEBB. Let me call the attention of the gentleman to this 
language, on page 4; 

It shall also furnish to the commission such information as the com- 
mission may require as to its organization, business, conduct, practices, 
management, and relation to other associations, corporations, partner- 
ships, and individuals. . 

Any association that does not do that can have its charter 
taken away from it, and they can be stopped from doing business 
and fined $100 a day for each and every day of the continuance of 
such failure. 

Mr. MORGAN, They get all the information, but they can 
go on and incorporate, and of course there is a restriction in re- 
gard to engaging in unfair practices. Then they can proceed 
against them, but 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MORGAN, I will. 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask the chairman of the committee to 
listen to this interrogatory. It seems to me that on page 4 these 
corporations are required to furnish information, but if the in- 
formation furnished or other sources of information demonstrate 
they are violating the provisions of this law there is no remedy 
provided by this act. There is not any provision that stops them 
from the rights under this act except that if they fail to make 
a report they shall no longer have rights under this act. But if 


their reports show they are violating the provisions of this law 
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or are not complying with this law, they still can go on with 
their business, 

Mr. WEBB. If that is the case, they are liable both under 
the Federal Trade Commission law and the Sherman antitrust 
law. 

Mr. HARDY. It only requires a condition that they shall 
report to the Federal Trade Commission what they shall do, and 
it does not provide any penalty if they report the truth and the 
truth shows they are violating the law. 

Mr. MORGAN. Coming back to the discussion of my amend- 
ment. here is the bill, without restriction, that authorizes the 
combination of all manufacturing concerns: My amendment 
puts a limitation on that. We have created a Federal Trade 
Commission that is supposed to have special power to deal with 
trusts and monopolies, and so forth and so on. The Trade Com- 
mission is supposed to be composed of the best men we can get, 
though I confess my admiration for that commission, which I 
earlier advocated, has been somewhat weakened, but I am will- 
ing to make allowances. But there is that great commission, 
and I say why not give absolute authority or give the right to 
this commission to pass on the applications to engage in export 
trade? It would prevent the lumber dealers combining. It 
would prevent all the other great combinations, all the steel 
corporations, combining. It would give a little limitation. Why 
is not that right and proper? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is a question. I understand the gentle- 
man to say that he had lost confidence in the commission? 

Mr. MORGAN. Partly. 

Mr. MADDEN. If he has, why does he want to give them this 
extreme power? 

Mr. MORGAN, I still have more confidence in the commission 
than I have in some of our big corporations. I do not think I 
am very rabid against so-called big business, but I do not think 
we have gone far enough in the control and regulation of our 
big business concerns. However, I believe the tendency is for 
the concentration of wealth in a few hands, and I do not think a 
man is a radical who calls attention to that. 

Now, for instance, yeu take the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for 1915 of the individual income tax, and 
what does that show? It shows there are 120 persons in the 
United States each of whom have a net annual income in excess 
of $1,000,000. There are 329 persons each of whom have a net 
annual income in excess ef $500,000, and there are 3,874 persons 
each with a net annual income in excess of $100,000. Now, in the 
aggregate 336,672 persons have a net annual income of $6,794,- 
000,000. 

Do you know how much that is? It is more than the value’ 
of all the annual crops produced by the six and one-half million 
farmers in the United States, and it is deuble in amount the 
entire wages paid to the seven millions of men employed in the 
manufacturing establishments in 1910. In other words. it shows 
that 336,672 persons have a greater net income than 14,000,000 
persons constituting our best-paid labor. In other words, 336,672 
persons, representing a population of about 1,500,000 persons, 
have a net annual income greater than 14,000,000 Wage earners 
representing 70,000,000 people. 

Now, then, I say there is a tendency to concentration, and 
this great wealth has developed under this system of large 
corporations. I believe we have to have large corporations, 
but we ought to exercise greater and greater control over them. 
This bill is a step backward, and we ought to place this restric- 
tion on them. So I appeal to the Republicans here to permit 
this amendment, to vote for this amendment, which places 
a little restriction upon these combinations and places it in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission. I appeal to you 
Democrats here, who ought to look at the question with a view 
to the historical teachings of your party. You ought not, by 
your vote here to-day when you come to the roll call, to go 
back upon your record for 25 years, the record of your party 
platforms. the record of your party leaders, the record of the 
speeches that you have made in Congress, with which for years 
you have filled the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. You must have 
some respect for past history, and in behalf of the people of the 
country you should place some restriction on the organization 
of these combinations. Give this power to the Federal Trade 
Commission to say something about what combinations shall be 
made for the purpose of controlling our export trade. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman stated the number of people 
who have large incomes. I suppose he would be willing to 
admit that those men are only the instrumentalities by means 
of which these incomes are kept at work for the benefit of the 
industrial side of American life, by means of which men are 


kept employed. They are not the owners of this wealth. They 
do not possess that wealth in the shape of cash. Their incomes 
are in a large measure in railroad tracks, in railroad ties, in 
cars, in wagons, in horses, in machinery of all kinds; and that is 
wearing out ali the time. The simple fact of the matter is that 
the men with large incomes are merely the trustees who have 
the brains sufficient to manage the industrial side of American 
life and keep the activities of the country in motion and the 
people of the country employed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I sympathize with that splendid sentiment 
that the gentieman from Illinois has uttered. [Laughter.] I 
sincerely do. I have the very highest admiration for the splen- 
did business men of this country. Certainly ours should be a 
great country, and we would not be a great people unless we had 
these splendid business men with broad vision and great talents 
and the nerve and foresight and vision to conduct these great 
business interests. I want to see our great business men in 
every sense be greater and broader than the business men of any 
other nation. We ought to be proud of them, and I am proud 
of them. We can not be a great Nation without great captains 
of industry in this country; certainty not. But, on the other 
hand, our great business men have the same human nature that 
we small business men have. They have their viewpoint, and 
there Is always danger that they will overlook the great masses 
for whom they work. But when I see by the official record that 
336,000 men, representing about one million and a half people, 
have net annual income equal to what 14,000,000 men have, rep- 
resenting 70,000,000 pepis I almost fear for the safety of the 
country. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma 18 
to the n from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MORGAN. Not just now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has an hour. 

Mr. MORGAN. Just in a moment. I want to finish this 
sentence. While it is true that we need great business men, 
and while it is true that we admire them, on the other hand our 
real safety in this Nation to-day, when we are in war, depends 
not so much upon our leaders as upon the great masses of 
American citizens; and while we should admire our great busi- 
ness men, we must remember, after all, that the safety of ear 
Nation in the future lies in the great masses of the people. The 
way our people are fed, the way they are clothed, the way they 
are housed, the way they are educated will determine the char- 
acter of the future generations. So, while we admire our 
business men, yet we must remember that the real glory of the 
country is in the great masses of our citizenship, excelling in 
character, as I believe, the citizenship of any other nation 
on earth. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my friend yield for another question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Just excuse me. I promised to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroxp] first. 

Mr. MREKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. MEEKER. I rise to make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will confine himself to the 
amendment. e 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Oklahoma will recall 
the time when all the wagons made in the United States were 
made in the country crossroad blacksmith shop, when all the 
horseshoes were made there, when all the buggies and things 
like that, and the plows and harrows were made in the black- 
smith shop at the cerners of the road. Now, if the crude method 
of conducting the business of the country in those days had not 
been improved they would then continue to this day, would 
they not? And it is only because of the improved methods of 
conducting the business, and the magnitude of the business, and 
the interrelationship of all the things that make ap the activi- 
ties of the American people, that we have been obliged to con- 
centrate into bigger concerns, so that the man with $50, er 
the man with $1,000 at any rate, may join with another man 
with $1,000, and they with others may have a capital of $1,- 
000,000 in one concern, and no one person in the concern will 
own any more than $1,000; and yet if the gentleman’s notion of 
things would prevail, we would go back to the oxcart peried, 
instead of moving on to meet the conditions that prevail now 
throughout the world? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the gentleman is unfair in his con- 
clusion. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. If I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, it purposes to vest absolute power in the Federal Trade 
Commission to authorize these associations to be formed. 


Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe such auto- 
cratic power should be vested in any commission of the Govern- 
ment, to determine who shall do business in the export trade? 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not determine who shall do business. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The commission will have the authority to 
negative an application to do this business, and under that 
authority they certainly have the power to forbid corporations 
organizing to control the foreign trade. 

Mr. MORGAN. They do not determine who shall combine to- 
gether. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would place in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission fhe power to single out certain favored com- 
binations as against other combinations which might wish to 
engage in the foreign trade. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does not the bill as drawn on page 
5 give the Federal Trade Commission more power than that 
already? It gives them absolute power to determine whether 
any combination is operating in restraint of trade or not, and 
without any power of appeal to anybody or any place—absolute 
and unlimited power—more than is contained in the amendment 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to that suggestion, I beg to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that there had to be some 
facts upon which the Federal Trade Commission would have 
to predicate their action; but in the amendment, as purposed by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, they could negative and refuse 
the right of corporations to combine to control the foreign trade, 
whether there were any facts that justified it or not. Absolute 
power would be vested in the Federal Trade Commission to do 
as they saw fit. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman from Wisconsin think 
the greatest good fortune that could come to this country would 
be for all the flour men in the country to get together? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not appreciate the 
basis of my objection, which is that it would place in the 
Federal Trade Commission the authority by their ipse dixit to 
say who shall control our foreign trade. 

Mr. MORGAN. I decline to yield further, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma declines to 
yield further. 

Mr. MORGAN. If this should be voted down, there is another 
kind of limitation which might be presented, and that is to limit 
the percentage. We will suppose, for instance, that the United 
States Steel Corporation controls 50 per cent of all the steel 
products of the country. Now, would the gentleman be in favor 
of permitting the Steel Corporation to combine with other cor- 
porations for the purpose of engaging in the export trade? I 
should like to be informed upon that. 

Mr. WEBB. If it is not in violation of a law of the United 
States, yes; I would be willing that there should be a combina- 
tion between anybody or anything for the purpose of capturing 
the trade of the world, if they do not punish the people of the 
United States in doing it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is honest in his logic, at all 
events. 

Mr. WEBB. Does not the gentleman want our corporations 
and oyr people to take the world in trade if they can do it 
honestly? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not want any corporations in this coun- 
try to engage in business here, in local trade or in export 
trade, with arbitrary power to control and fix -prices, and by 
no vote of mine will I ever sanction such a thing. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman has not answered my question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am opposed to that. You admit here that 
you are willing that the United States Steel Corporation, against 
which proceedings are pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a corporation that admittedly has been able to 
dictate the price of steel rails for a quarter of a century, that 
dominates and controls that business in this country, shall com- 
bine with lesser corporations to absolutely control the export 
business of the country. 

Mr. WEBB. I made no such admission. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not for such a proposition as that. 

Mr. WEBB. I made no such proposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. You did admit it, as I understood your 
proposition. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, well, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. If my 
friend will allow me, I said that I am willing for the United 
States Steel Corporation, or any other corporation, or any other 
set of individuals to form a foreign selling agency and carry 


on their business in foreign countries as the laws of those for- 
eign countries permit them, and that is what this bill does, 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I said the gentleman said. I 
do not think this House should vote for such a proposition. I 
do not think you ought to vote for the arbitrary control of prices 
by the great corporations of this country. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I regret to insist on the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Missouri that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. FOCHT. What is the difference, if he is making a good 
argument? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House, the point of 
order. being made, the gentleman must speak to the amend- 
ment. - 

Mr. MORGAN. I am trying to. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble with the gentleman is that he 
lets these other men divert him from his line of argument. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MORGAN. No; Mr Speaker, I think not. In all earnest- 
ness, I was undertaking to speak to my amendment absolutely 
and strictly, and the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. MEEKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Was the gentleman’s peroration awhile ago, 
that he did not want to be interfered with, speaking to the 
question? 

The SPEAKER. That is past and gone. : F 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose my friend from Oklahoma will ad- 
mit that no combination authorized to sell goods abroad would 
be able to fix prices for its commodities abroad unless the people 
abroad were willing to let it do so. Would he be willing to ad- 
init that? i 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the question asked 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAnpEN] has nothing on 
the face of the earth to do with this amendment, and the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma is absolved from answering the question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, may we have 
the amendment read, so that we will know what it is? 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Clerk will re- 
port the amendment again. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. JUUL. May we not have the amendment read? 

Mr. MORGAN. I withdraw my objection, and ask that it be 
read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, to go back to the original proposition, 
which I think will bear repetition. This bill gives absolute 
power, without restriction or limitation, to all manufacturing 
concerns, big and little, to combine in the export trade, and is 
broad enough so that the steel companies can combine with the 
lumber companies and the mill companies, and we will have one 
big corporation doing all the export business in those lines. 
What do we want todo? We want to put a little restriction or 
limitation upon them and give the Federal Trade Commission 
authority to look after such matters as this. My amendment 
provides that before any of these associations can do business 
they must get a permit from the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us suppose that certain 
manufacturers go into a combination for the export business in 
China ; that they induce all of the Chinese people to wear shirts; 
and that causes an increase in price of shirts in the United 
States. There would be a great hue and cry among the muck- 
rakers that the price of shirts had gone up and that we were 
robbing the Chinese. Petitions would come in and Members of 
Congress would go to the Federal Trade Commission to cancel 
this right of combination, and the shirts in China would be cut 
off at the pocket or at the tail. [Laughter.] What happens to 
business? . 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
question is not germane. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The question is pertinent to 
the amendment proposed to allow these corporations to go into a 
combination, and that it may be suspended by the Federal 
Trade Commission without even a notice. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment provides, in substance, that 
nobody can enter this arrangement provided for in the bill un- 
less he gets the consent of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And that it can be canceled 
without notice, 
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The SPEAKER (reading) — 

Provided, That before any association shall en 
this act it shail secure from the Federal Trade Commission a permit to 
engage in certain business, and said commission is author to issue 
such a permit and may in its discretion refuse a peat to any associa- 
tion, and after hearing to cancel any permit issued. 

There are three propositions in the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman answer my question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will answer it later on if I can get the time. 
Now, I have been lecturing the Democratic Party because this 
bill is contrary to their principles. I want now to talk espe- 
cially to the Republican Members. We have been assailed by 
our political opponents throughout the year on the ground that 
we were controlled by the great moneyed interests of the country. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the gentle- 
man is not talking to his amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma will proceed 
in order and discuss his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, I yield to the Speaker's judgment, 
although I think if he had waited until I had got my preliminary 
statement made he would have thought otherwise. And espe- 
cially as I was going to lecture my Republican brethren, I am 
a little surprised that he held my remarks out of order, but I 

-have no doubt that he did it in good faith. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I can not yield. I insist that we ought 
not to give unlimited power to these combinations. I have said 
that several times before, but until I am satisfied that I have 
convinced the gentleman I want to keep repeating that statement. 
Some one says that the foreign nations allow combinations and 
that we must permit combinations in order that we may com- 
pete with the foreign combinations. I believe that combinations 
abroad are just as wrong as they are at home. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman has not touched his amendment since he was admon- 
ished before. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, may I proceed in order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In relation to the far-reaching 
question propounded by the gentleman from Washington in 
relation to Chinese shirts 

Mr. MORGAN. [can not yield for that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That was an illustration, and 
what I want to ask the gentleman is whether the Chinese, hay- 
ing been induced 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is out of 
order. The inquiry of the gentleman has nothing to do with 
this amendment. If the gentleman wants the rule construed 
strictly the Chair will do so. 2 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, gentlemen, I do not wish to detain the 
House much longer. In my judgment this amendment is very 
appropriate and proper. I think it is very unwise for this great 
Government, with 100,000,000 people, to permit combinations 
without restriction upon our manufacturing concerns to engage 
in export trade. I believe if the bill is passed at all there ought 
to be some limitations and restrictions. I believe while there 
is some danger in trusting the Federal Trade Commission with 
this power, under the circumstances it is the best we can do. 
We are passing bills and measures every day in which there 
is almost unlimited power given to the President or some 
officer. The power that this would give to the Federal Trade 
Commission is very limited compared with the great powers we 
are conferring on the President and other officers. It would be 
a safeguard to the people. I do not believe that the people of 
the United States have ever understood this bill. If they did I 
believe there would be a protest against it. Here are great 
business concerns that want this passed. 

The administration in power that seems to be in favor of 
great business interests and concerns, and the Federal Trade 
Commission, that was supposed to be designed to destroy the 
trusts, has come here in favor of the bill that will do more to 
create trusts and monopolies than all the legislation the Re- 
publican Party has enacted for half a century. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking to his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am discussing the amendment in good faith. 


ge in business under 


Mr. WEBB. I am going to make the point of order every time 


the gentleman gets away from his amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. MORGAN. We are going backward, and in this day and 


age the whole tendency of this Nation, as well as foreign nations, 
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is to give power into the hands of the executive. Our courts have 
fallen down. Everywhere our courts are crowded with busi- 
ness. They can not transact the business, There is too much 
Federal business, too much State business, too much county 
business, and the courts can not attend to this business. So we 
have to create these great commissions and confer upon them 
both judicial and administrative powers, and that is what my 
amendment proposes to do. It probably gives to the Federal 
Trade Commission both judicial and executive power, but we 
have already done that. This is right along in line with the rest 
of the legislation in this country. Let us go one step further 
and gives this Federal Trade Commission these additional 
powers, and let that great Federal Trade Commission, even 
though it is under Democratic persuasion at the present time, 
stand there between the great corporations of the country and 
the great masses of the people as a slight protection to the people 
against the great combinations of money in this country. That 
is what I am asking. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is in order. ‘ 

Mr. ROBBINS. I want to ask the gentleman this: His 
amendment proposes to authorize the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion first to issue permits? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And, second, to inquire whether they are 
complied with, and then, if not complied with, to revoke them? 

Mr. MORGAN. If necessary. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not this act, on page 5, line 5, give the 
United States district attorney power to prosecute and bring 
about a forfeiture for the very thing that you are proposing to 
give to the Trade Commission? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no. If they violate any law, of course 
the United States district attorney can prosecute them—that is, 
if he can convict them—but if they do not do any better in con- 
viction than the present administration has we might as well 
not have the law at all. When you give that commission the 
administrative power to simply refuse an organization, to simply 
by one stroke of the pen cancel their permits, then you give 
them power that is worth something; but when you have to go 
into court, indict them, try them, and go through all of that, 
you are powerless to do any good. Any student of the subject 
knows that if you want an effective law you must give it to 
administrative officers. The courts are powerless to enforce the 
laws. Give it to the hands of an executive officer, which I pro- 
pose to do by this amendment, and there it stands. That demo- 
cratic Trade Commission shall say, in the first place, who shall 
engage in the business, and, second, if they engage in the busi- 
ness and are not conducting themselves right, or if conditions 
change so that they ought not to be in the business, there is 
that Federal Trade Commission with power to arbitrarily close 
down the business. That is the kind of power that we need 
now to make it effective. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman believe that even 
corporations should have a right to go into court to defend 
themselves against even a Federal trade commission? 

The SPEAKER. That question is out of order. It has noth- 
ing to do with this amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Bre STEENERSON. On page 2 of the bill I find this provi- 
sion: 

And provided further, That such association does not, either in the 
United States or elsewhere, enter into any agreement, understanding, 
or conspiracy, or do any act which artificially or intentionally and un- 
duly enhances prices within the United States of commodities of the 
class exported by such association. > 

The question arises if this combination authorized by this 
section might not unduly depress prices 

The SPEAKER. That question is out of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I submit, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Everyone who undertakes to talk about 
this amendment has to talk about the amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This amendment refers to this section 
that I am speaking of, and, of course, it limits > 
The SPEAKER. Where does this amendment refer to this 

section? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It comes at the end of the section. 

The SPEAKER. I know it does. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, you see this amendment limits the 
power, and I desire to argue that point of order. It limits the 
power 

Mr. MORGAN. 
my time. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope this does not come out of 
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This authorizes an association or sell- 


ing agency in the export trade. 
The SPEAKER. What does? 


Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The section does. 

The SPEAKER. I know it does. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And this amendment provides that the 
permission to engage in that combination is left to the Trade 
Commission, and I am asking this question to understand the 
scope of this permission which the Trade Commission will give. 

The SPEAKER. There is no mystery about this amendment. 
It provides for three things, and three things only, and they are 
yery simple, 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is not so simple as it may seem upon 
its face. This affects the export trade, and the permission is 
to engage in this combination in the export trade, and the sec- 
tion which this amendment is offered to provides there shall be 
no combination to depress the price in the domestic trade. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but that is one question and this 
amendment is an entirely different question: This amendment 
simply goes to how this license or permit is to be issued. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Certainly; and we have a right to con- 
sider the scope of the section. 

The SPEAKER.. Not on this amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Of course this amendment limits the 
scope of the section, and necessarily we have to discuss the 
scope of the section, whether it will affect the section 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, has not the Chair 
already ruled on that? 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is the first time in 15 years since 
I have been in the House when a Member can not ask a question. 

The SPEAKER. This rule is very rarely invoked. The gen- 
tleman himself has been here a number of years, and he knows 
that it is the rarest kind of a thing when one Member insists 
that a Member who is making a speech on an amendment shall 
confine himself to the amendment, but whenever the rule is in- 
yoked it is the business of the presiding officer, whoever he is, to 
enforce the rule. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; but the presiding officer in this 
instance declared what the scope of the amendment is and does 
so arbitrarily. I claim the scope of this amendment is to limit 
the section which governs this selling agency authorized by the 
section, and my inquiry was as to the powers that are embraced 
in that selling agency. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, and this amendment does 
not have a thing in the world to do with it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It has everything to do with it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ruled. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to appeal from the 
decision. We have a right to find out about this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to lay 
the appeal on the table. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota demands a 
division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 68, noes 11. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is an automatic call, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is automatic. The Doorkeeper will 
lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of tabling the ap- 
peal, when their names are called, will answer “ yea,” and those 
opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 247, nays 21, 


answered “ present ” 8, not voting 154, as follows: 

YEAS—247. 
Adamson Barkley ritten Caldwell 
Alexander Barnhart Brodbeck Campbell, Kans, 
Almon Bathrick Brown Cam Pa. 
Ashbrook Black Brumbaugh Candler, Miss, 
Aswell Blackmon Buchanan Carawa 
Au Bland Burro Carter, 
Bacharach Blanton Butler Cary 
Bacon Booher Byrnes, 8. C. Chandier, N. Y. 
Bankhead Bowers Byrns, Chandler, Okla. 


Fess 
Green, Iowa 
Knutson 


Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
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Greene, Mass, McLemore Sherwood 
Grene; Vt. — en ouse 
ress gee Siegel 
Griest Mansfield ims 
Hadı Mapes Sisson 
Hamilton, Mich, Meeker 9 
Hamlin Miller, Wash. 
Harrison, Va, Montague Smith, Idaho 
Moon Smith, C. B 
Haugen Moores, Ind. Smith, T. F. 
Hawley Mott Snell 
55 a 
efin choill. 
Heintz Norton . Stedman 
H — 81 —— Miss. 
ey ver, Ala. ens, Nebr, 
Hersey Oliver, N, X. Strong ~ 
Hicks Olney 
Hilliard e Swi 
Holland Overmyer Swift 
Hood Overs Switzer 
Houston Padgett ‘Taylor, Ark, 
Haddleston Par Taylor, Colo. 
umphries Parker, N. J. Temple 
usted Phe Thompson 
oe Platt Tillman 
Jacoway Pou Timberlake 
Pratt Van Dyke 
Johnson, Ky, Price Ven 
Jones, Tex. Purnell Vestai 
Juul uin Vinson 
Kehoe e Waldow 
Kelly, Pa. ney 
Kiess, Raker Walsh 
Kincheloe Ramse Walton 
pm at Randa Watkins 
Kinkaid Rankin Watson, Va. 
Kraus Rayburn eaver 
oe — we 
Lang Robbins eling 
Larsen Roberts Wel 
Lehibach Whaley 
Lesher Romjue er 
Linthicum Rouse White, Me. 
London Rowe White, Ohio 
Lonergan Rubey iliams 
Longworth Rucker Wilson, TL 
McAndrews Russell Wilson, 
cArthur Sabath Wilson, Tex. 
McCulloch Sanders, Ind. ngo 
1 eee pas Woodyard 
cKenzie Sanders, N. Y. Young, Tex. 
McKeown Shackleford = 
NAYS—21. 
4 Fos a y er 2 
roo Scott, lowa Young, N. Da 
Little Smith, Mich, Zihiman k 
Lundeen Stafferd 
Morgan Steenerson 
Nelson ‘Towner 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "”—8. 
33 Johnson, Wash. Rose 
Hull, Tenn. Moore, Pa. Schall 
NOT VOTING—154. 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg 
Elston Kettner owland 
Estopinal Key, Ohio Sanford 
Fairchild, G. W. Kitchin Saunders, Va. 
Fields Kreider Scott, Mich 
Fitzgerald Lazaro Scott. Pa. 
Flynn Lea, Cal. Scully 
Fordney Lee, Ga. Sears 
Foss — Sells 
Frear t Shallenberger 
Free: — Sherley Ss 
Fuller, Il Lunn Sinnott 
Gallagher McClintic Slemp 
Samet. 1 fs rea ders 
Garre ‘enn. nyder 
Gould MeLaushitn, Mich Steele 
Gray, N. J. Mc cLaughlin, Pa. Sterling, III. 
Griffin Maher Sterling, Pa, 
Hamill Mann Stevenson 
Hamilton, N. Y. Martin, III. Stiness 
arrison, Miss. Martin, Sullivan 
Haskell n e * 
Hayes Mays 
Heaton Miller, Minn, Templeton 
Helvering Mondel homas 
Hilt orin Tilson 
Hollingsworth eely Tinkham 
oward Nichols, Mich, Treadway 
Hulbert Nolan Vare 
Hull, Iowa O'Shaunessy Voigt 
Hutchinson Paige Ward 
Ireland Parker, N. Y. Wason é 
Johnson, 8. Dak. ters Watson, Pa. 
Jones, Va. k Winslow 
Kahn Porter ise 
Kearns Powers Wood, Ind. 
Keating Reayis Woods, Iowa 
Kelley, Mich. Riordan 


Robinson 


So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session : 
Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 
Ending June 11: 
Mr. Krrehix with Mr. MANN. 
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Ending Saturday: ’ + : 
Mr. DL with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Denton with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 
. BELL with Mr. Harton of Michigan. 
. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Futter of Illinois, 
. Lunn with Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
. HULL of Tennessee with Mr. HILL. 
. Dare of New York with Mr. HASKELL. 
. TALBorr with Mr. Stress. 
. Bruckner with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
. Dent with Mr. Grorae W. FAIRCHILD. 
. FITZGERALD with Mr. Foss. 
. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. DALLINGER. 
. Crise with Mr, Cannon. 
. Ayres with Mr. COPLEY. 
. BoRLAND with Mr. COSTELLO. 
. BRAND with Mr. Craco. 
. CANTRILL with Mr. Forpney. 
. Burnett with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 
. CAREW with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Cantax with Mr. EDMONDS. 
. ESTOPINAL with Mr. Darrow. 
Frs with Mr. DYER. 
. Coapy with Mr. GOULD. 
. Crosser with Mr. FREAR. 
. DECKER with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. DEWALT with Mr. FREEMAN. 
. DıcKINsSON with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
. Dixon with Mr. DRUKKER. 
. Dootrne with Mr. DUNN. 
. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. KAHN. 
Man with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
. GALLIVAN with Mr. IRELAND. 
. GRIFFIN with Mr. HEATON. 
. LEE of Georgia with Mr. Mason. 
. LEVER with Mr. Hayes. 
. Hamitt with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. Warp. 
. O’SHavunessy with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Polk with Mr. NOLAN. 
. WisE with Mr. SNYDER. 
. GALLAGHER with Mr. TINKHAM, 
. Eacan with Mr. SLEMP. 
Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. JoHnson of South 
Dakota. 
r. Lazaro with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
. Lea of California with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
. HELVERING with Mr. Wason. 
. Keatrne with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, 
. Lopeck with Mr. Morty. 
. Jones of Virginia with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
. Key of Ohio with Mr. MONDELL. 
. Howarp with Mr. KEARNS. 


Mr. Neety with Mr. VARE. . 

Mr. Martin of Illinois with Mr. Trrson. 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. Rosryson with Mr. PAIGE. 


. SEARS with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
. THomAsS with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 
. TAGUE with Mr. SINNOTT. 
. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
. Mays with Mr. SELLS. 
. STEVENSON with Mr. ROBERTS, 
. HULBERT with Mr. WINSLOW. 
. Kerrner with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
. McCrintic with Mr. Treapway. 
. Saunvers of Virginia with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH., 
. SHERLEY with Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
. Scurry with Mr. SANFORD. 
. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague, 
Mr. STEELE. I am sure if he were here he would vote “aye” 
also, and therefore will let my vote stand. I will observe the 
pair on the next roll call. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Mor- 
GAN] has 10 minutes remaining, 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment that 
I offered be read in my time. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


* 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Mondax: At the end of section 2, on page 3 of the 


ill s 

. 1 — That before any association shall 22 In business un- 
der this act it shall secure from the Federal Trade Commission a - 
mit to engage in such business, and the said commission is authorized 
to issue su gions and may in its discretion refuse a permit to any 
association and may, after hearing, cancel any permit issued.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, my time has been somewhat 
limited and I have been very free in allowing interruptions and 
have not had full time to discuss this amendment in all its 
importance. 

Now, there are a good many here present at this time who 
have not been here and heard all of this discussion. So it will 
be necessary for me even in my 10 minutes of time to review 
somewhat the situation. Now, this bill, as you know, is called 
a bill to increase export trade; a very good title, a very com- 
mendable title, because we are all in favor of increasing our ex- 
port trade in every proper way that is possible. Now, then, in 
order to increaSe our export trade this bill provides that any 
manufacturing concern or corporation may combine, that is, 
form a new corporation for the purpose solely of engaging in 
export trade. This bill permits associations, corporations, and 
individuals without restriction and limitation to combine for 
the purpose of engaging in export trade. : 

I have an amendment pending which proposes to limit and 
restrict to some extent these combinations. So my amendment 
provides that before any corporation shall be formed and be 
permitted to engage in export trade it shall make application 
to the Federal Trade Commission and get a permit or a license, 
if you please, to engage in this business. In other words, in- 
stead of allowing unlimited combinations of our large corpo- 
rations as well as our small ones, we let this administrative 
power of the Federal Trade Commission pass upon these com- 
binations. For instance, suppose the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration and 8 or 10 of the next largest steel corporations 
should ask to form a combination to engage in export trade, 
the Federal Trade Commission would have authority simply to 
say, “ You are already large enough to engage in export trade 
and we will refuse you the authority to combine for that pur- 


I think that is a reasonable restriction, a reasonable limita- 
tion. It is something, at least, to protect the great masses of 
the people from undue monopoly that may come from the organi- 
zation of these large corporations into export associations, be- 
cause I hold that it is an inevitable consequence that as in- 
dividuals or corporations are combined for the purpose of ex- 
port trade they in effect will be combined for local trade. If 
my friend from Pennsylvania and I are partners in export trade 
we will not be very far apart in our domestic trade. That would 
be utterly impossible. 

Now, then, there is a proposition. One argument which I have 
not presented is this: There were a great many wise men who 
proposed and advocated that we should require all of our domes- 
tic corporations engaging in interstate commerce to secure a 
license from the Federal Government, a proposition which was 
really a very wise one. And I am not sure yet but that you 
will be driven to that position, so that we will have power over 
our domestic corporations which are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and have the Federal Trade Commission licerse these 
corporations. And then they will have an effective method to 
deal with them if they violate the law, because all they need to 
do is to revoke the license, and then they could not engage in 
business. They could not be compelled to proceed, as they are 
now, in a long prosecution. So that is an argument in favor of 
this amendment. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I will. 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman tell us what portion of 
our manufactured products constitutes our domestic trade and 
what portion our foreign trade? 

Mr. MORGAN, My memory is that it is less than 10 per 
cent, 

Mr. DILLON. Is it not about 30 per cent? 

Mr. MORGAN, That is not my memory. 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman tell the committee what 
is the percentage on agricultural products that go into export 
trade? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think only 5 per cent. It is a very small 
one. But it is the surplus product that has the most to do with 
the prices. So, following the argument presented by these 
wise men who are in favor of licensing our domestie corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce, it would be a good time 
now to try that method on these combinations which we are 
going to authorize to engage in export trade by giving the 
Federal Trade Commission the authority to license these combi- 
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nations. And then they could to some extent keep out the Per IPAR ech 
large corporations that are already large enough. mson Farr kaid Russell 
The main argument presented, the only thing that the ad- | Amen er 8 TIA e 1 
vocates of this bill harped on all the time, was that this is | Ashbrook Fisher f Langley Sanders, 
for the benefit of the little corporation; for the benefit of the 4 3 Flood ! — - Sanders, N. Y. 
little fellow. They talked that all the time. That is what the | Bacharach Neos a Cal og E 
Federal Trade Commission says. That is the argument that has | Bankhead Fran Tehlbach h 
been made before the Judiciary Committee—to help the little i A irani Aa Lenroot Shouse 
fellow. But if that argument is honest, if the men who pre-] Bathrick C . 
sent it are sincere, they ought not to cbject to my amendment. Black Gandy Little Slaydes 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. ackmon nergan em 
Mr, MORGAN. I hope that my amendment will pass. {Ap- | Blanton — . Gaal 
plause.] Bowers Garrett, Tenn McArthur Smith, Mich 
Mr. WEBB, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the | Britten . Smith, C. B. 
bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. Besant Glass 22 3 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves yer guas 1 U Madden, Baoak 
nan n, 
the previous question on the bill and all amendments thereto to Burnett Goodall Mantel a — 1 
final passage. Burroughs Goodwin, Ark apes Steadman 
The previous question was ordered. Byrnes, S. C, Gordon Meeker Stephens, Miss, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered by | BITS Tenn. Graham, Pa. Mitler, Minn. Strong 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. Campbell, Kans. Green, Iowa Montague t 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the —— — 8 preo * ; Moon a ie s 
noes seem to have it. e, oores, In aylor, Ark. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, Caraway Grint Nicholis, &.C. | Temple 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. ala pee ek 8 Als Timan 
oceed A milton, A 2 
lie MORGAN Me Decker 1 e my point of no Sate oes ney i y wer 
. . 2 — — * ar 
quorum. I ask for a division. Collier < Harrison, Va Overstreet Vestal 
— „Lex. astin a 
Rees! 5 The gentleman from Oklahoma asks fer a Connelly: cannes He — s ree Voigt 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 11, noes 131. Cop ey" ies Helin tae E Walker. 
e 3 
So the amendment was rejected, Corrie: Mich; © Haa Bon Walton 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and curry, Cal. Hensley 8 Watkins 
third reading of the bill. e, ersey rn atson, Va. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | Pavia en 1 ste weaver: 
and was read the third time. Dies Holland ney Welling 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to move to recom- 8 ot anya wot 
mit the bill, if that is in order now. Tareas 8 Randall Wheeler 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up his motion. Doughton Husted Rayburn White, Me 
Mr. STEENERSON. I move to recommit the bill by inserting D — Je a 3 wae Ohio 
after the words “unduly enhances” the words “or ‘unduly | Eagle 3 Aerts Wilson 1 7 
depresses.” Elston Johnson, Wash, Robinson Wilson, Tex. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the gentleman’s mo- | Bach en coc Tex: Romis WEDO sade 
tion. Evans Kelly, Pa Rouse Woodya 
Mr. STEENERSON. On page 3, line 1, insert after the word | Fairchild, B. L. iess, Rowe Young, Tex. 
„enhances the words “ or unduly depresses.” 8 G. W. Kincheloe ope / 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to re- sts ane * 
commit the bill with instructions, which the Clerk will report. 1 TIAS . FRIR 
The Clerk read as follows: Bacon Graham. I), MeCulloch devi ron 
Mr. Srrxxrnsox moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the f Bland Huddleston Morgan Van Dyke 
Judiciary with instructions to report the same back forthwith with | Chandler, Okla. Johnson, Ky. Nelson ‘olstead 
an amendment, on pase £ * — the word “ enhances,” on line 1, to 8 Keating’ edges iz Young, N. Dak, 
Am ron Sa e eee TTN Dillon La Follette Rankin 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on f Dowell London Schall 
the motion. ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
3 eee, The gentleman from North Carolina moves | Butler Hull, Tenn. Moore, Pa. Shackleford 
previous question. NOT VOTING—155. 

The previous question was ordered. Anthony Drukker Jones, Va. O’Shaunessy 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- | Ayres Dunn Juul Overmyer 
man from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] to recommit with in-] Reuland eee . Pater, N. T. 

structions, Brand 1 — Mich. noe 
The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. rowne 0 ennedy, lowa 0 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? eran Fields s 1212 BT. Foree. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the | Cantrill Flynn Key, Ohio Price 
ayes seemed to have it. 8 Fortney m omin 2 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there | Garin Near Tea Ga: 8 
is no quorum present. Carter, Mass. ae peng : rae Rogers 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the | Chandieg. N. . Galliyan Ea andes va. 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting. Clark, Fla. . — tann ne —— Mich, 
Including myself, tħere are 209 Members present, not a quorum. 800 a Ohio Gray. N. 1 M 5 a 
Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. Cooper, W. Va. rifin MeKenzie 
Mr. STAFFORD. There is an automatic call, Mr. 3 Costello gen rte ae Metaust Sells 3 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thought maybe the requisite num- 80 . , ieni e 
ber would come in in a moment. ip apie ‘Miss. McLaughlin, ——. 
Mr. STAFFORD. The Speaker has announced that there is Dal N. Y. Haugen Mann 5 Sisson 
no quorum present. er ~ M rtin, 
The SPEAKER. Not enough have come in. The Doorkeeper | Decker Helvering hag 1255 Se 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the ab- — raan Hiu wth 28011 [ae i 
sentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of pass- | Denton eo Yd Moria Sterling, Pa. 
ing this bill will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; Dewalt Hulbert Mott, Stevenson 
u wa u | ha reed 
. will answer “nay.” A 29, Thea Hutchinson Neely Sullivan 
question was taken; and there were—yeas 242, nays Dixon Ireland Nichols, Mich. Tague 
Dooling Johnson, S. Dak. Nolan tt 


answered “ present“ 4, not voting 155, as follows: 
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‘Taylor, Colo. Tinkham Wason 

Templeton Treadway Watson, Pa. Wood, Ind, 
Thomas Vare Wilson, III. Zihiman 
Tilson Ward Winslow 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 
Until further notice: 7 
. Ayres with Mr. Zimratan. 
. Diexryson with Mr. KAHN. 
. Eacan with Mr. ANTHONY. 
. OVERMYER with Mr. BROWNE, 
Dm with Mr. McCOORMICK. 
. Lea of California with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 
. Crosser with Mr. Nickrors of Michigan. 
. Price with Mr. HAUGEN. 
. Scurry with Mr. Kremer. * 
. Sisson with Mr. McKenzie. 
. Esrorinar with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
. Srevexson with Mr. McLaveutt of Michigan. 
. Winco with Mr. Mupp. 
. Tague with Mr. PAIGE. 
. Burnett with Mr. Ropensers. 
. Drxon with Mr. Rocers. 
. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. TINKHAM. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 
On motion of Mr. Wereg, 4 motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to extend remarks 
in the Recoxp as follows: 

To Mr. MORGAN. 

To Mr. CAmPRELL of Kansas, by inserting a speech delivered 
by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll on the life and character of Roscoe 
Conkling. 

Te Mr. Cary, on prohibition. 

To Mr. LAGuaxpta, on the food question. 

To Mr. McLemore. i 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee. 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Mr. ADAMSON (when the Committee on Interstate and For- 
ejzn Commerce was called). Mr. Speaker, by authority of my 
committee I call up the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regu- 
late commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. This is the 
bill to increase the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This bill has always been considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It has passed the House twice. I make 
the same request now for unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is an important bill, Mr. Speaker. I 
think it ought to be considered in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. The 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I desire at the proper time, whether in the 
House or in the Committee of the Whole, to request unanimous 
consent that the substitute be considered in lieu of the original bill, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the substitute be 
considered as the original bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
do [ understand that if the bill is considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole there will be opportunity for general 
debate as in the House on Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I should be glad to dispose of this bill this 
evening if possible. If I can not do so, I shall regret it very 

much. The House has passed this bill twice as reported by the 
committee, and I was in hopes that there would not be much 
debate on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not reply to my question. I do 
not object to the gentleman's last request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request that the 
substitute be considered as the original bill? 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. JoHNson] will take the 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with Mr. JoHNson of Ken- 
tucky in the chair. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the substitute. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill, in substance, most of 
it, has passed the House twice. The first time it passed the 
House it did not provide for the subdivision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into two or more divisions. The last 
time it passed it not only increased the commission to nine mem- 
bers, whereas there are now seven, but it provided for the sub- 
division of the commission into two or three divisions, and it in- 
creased the salary of the secretary. The Senate passed the 
Senate bill this time before we considered ours. The Senate 
never acted on the bill on the two previous occasions when it 
passed the House. This time the Senate in passing the bill 
adopted all of ours with the addition of an amendment to govern 
the action of the commission in cases of a request for increase 
of rates. The present law, section 15, provides that the com- 
mission is authorized to suspend rates when they are filed by a 
carrier on its own motion or on the application of another per- 
son. The amendment the Senate put on to the text of our bill 
was that whenever a protest was filed the commission should 
suspend the rates. In other words, where it is now voluntary 
the Senate makes it compulsory that they shall suspend in the 
case of an application or a protest. I presume that amendment 
will be offered to this bill at the proper time. The only differ- 
ences between thé House and the Senate of a substantial char- 
acter are those. 

I wish to say that it is absolutely necessary to the transac- 
tion of business that the membership of the commission shall 
be increased, They have so many duties to perform—the valu- 
ation itself requires considerable attention, and the numerous, 
cases and issues and investigations before them, of safety ap- 
pliances and other requirements make a tremendous amount of 
work which they can not perform. When cases are made they 
have to have an investigation, and instead of having a commis- 
sioner which would satisfy the public they have to send an ex- 
aminer, a young clerk or a young lawyer, and the people are 
dissatisfied, They want one of the commissioners. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What are these examiners paid? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Different salaries, all the way from $1,800 
up to $5,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the salary of the 
present secretary ? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there any change in the substitute bill 
from the bill which passed at the last session? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not remember any. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the committee consider the provision 
in the Senate bill requiring the suspension of rates? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; the committee considered it, and the 
idea of the committee was that we would repass the House bill, 
get into conference immediately, and thrash out the subject. 
We thought that expedition was necessary, but we were unable 
to get it considered in the House and gentlemen now think it 
necessary to dispose of the question here. I would be willing, in 
order to save time, that the House should repass the House bill 
as we passed it before and let us get into conference to-morrow. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the gentleman what the attitude 
of the committee is on this provision in the Senate bill? ` 

Mr. ADAMSON. I can not say what the attitude would be 
on that question, as there was no accentuation of it made there. 
We only agreed to substitute the House bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the House believes that that should be 
adopted, then the only safe way would be for the House to 
amend the substitute bill and incorporate it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think nobody would object to that; if they 
did, Judge Snes is going to offer the amendment to the House 
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bill. I have two or three minor amendments myself that I 
want to offer. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman state that one reason for 
increasing the commission is because of the present work of 
the valuation of railroads that takes place? 

Mr. ADAMSON, One of the reasons. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
better for Congress to pass an act discontinuing the work and 
let the commission go about its business instead of continuing a 
work that is going tq be absolutely worthless when completed? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will excuse me, I do not 
think we have the time to thrash out that question. I wish 
to emphasize the. great increase of the work that the commis- 
sion has devolving upon it, exclusive of the question of valua- 
tion, When we first passed the bill there was no valuation law 
at all, It ought to have been done regardless of the valuation, 
because seven members can not do the work, even if they were 
relieved of the valuation. I have a tabulation that I am going 
to put in the Recoxp showing that they have many times as 
much work to do to-day as they had 10 years ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the bill, with two excep- 
tions, if the bill becomes á law, the commission may appoint one 
or any number of the commission to constitute a division. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Under this bill, yes. They may subdivide 
into as many divisions as the commission deems proper, but we 
require or expect to provide by amendment that not less than 
three shall participate in any decision of rates, and not less 
than five in any question of valuation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman proposes to offer an amend- 
ment to the effect that no important measure shall be passed on 
by one commissioner or two commissioners? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the chairman be kind enough to sub- 
mit those amendments, so that we may have them before us 
and consider them? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will read them now. 

In line 13. page 11 of the House substitute, there is a mis- 
print. The word “any” should be “and,” That is the first 
amendment. 

. ‘The second amendment I am going to offer is, in line 16, page 
12, where one division is authorized to act for the commission. 
I wish to offer an amendment inserting the words “subject to 
revision by the commission when demanded by either party 
interested.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where does that amendment come in? 

Mr. ADAMSON, After the word “thereof,” in line 16. Then. 
in line 12 on page 13 and in line 13 on page 13 the language is 
a little awkward. Senator CUuuixs called my attention to it, 
and I agreed with him. It says that not less than seven mem- 
bers shall sit in the hearing and participate in the decision. 
He thought there might be some misunderstanding and a literal 
construction that would require a man to sit there all of the 
time without any intermission and suggested that in line 8 I 
strike out the word “sit” and insert the word “ participate,” 
and strike it out where it occurs later in another line, so that it 
would read “shall participate in the hearing and decision.” This 
would require the same amendment being made in lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. SIMS. In line 12, on the same page, we should strike out 
“seven” and insert “ five.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; and Judge Sras is going to offer the 
amendment about suspending the rates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the amendment that the gentle- 
man just suggested that would restrict the number of commis- 
sioners that may constitute the division that will pass upon 
these important questions? 

Mr. ADAMSON. On page 13 the gentleman will nodes this 
language: 

In all 3 relating to the reasonableness of the rates or to 
alleged d — — ons not less than three members shall participate. 

And farther down the provision that in all matters concern- 
ing valuation not less than five shall participate. 
Mr. STAFFORD. That is in the present bill. I understood 


the gentleman was going to offer an amendment that would place 
further restrictions upon the members in a division. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman mean the number 
of the members? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; the number of members that will 
constitute a division to pass upon important questions, 
No; the gentleman misunderstood me, 


Mr. ADAMSON, 


Mr. STAFFORD, Then, under this bill, one commissioner 
may have the authority to pass on a question other than that of 
rates and valuation of railroad property? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Subject to revision by the commission 
itself, Either party interested may demand that the entire 
commission revise that action. . 

Mr. SIMS. Ought not that word to be “review” instead of 
“ revise ” ? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think that it means the same thing, that 
it will not become the order of the commission unless the com- 
mission approves it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will not be heard de novo, but it will 
be a review of the testimony taken by the one or two or three 
commissioners? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It would be in the discretion of the com- 
mission to do either. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman from Georgia think 
this is of sufficient importance to prevent any subcommittee of 
the commission from acting upon an important matter with- 
out review by the full commission, regardless of whether appeal 
is taken by. either side or not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will note that én the two 
important things, as we thought, we fixed the minimum number 
that shall act; 

Mr. MADDEN, I understand that; but it seems to me that the 
number does not make any difference, if it is less than the whole 
commission; that while you can appoint a committee of three 
members of the commission to take the testimony, and thereby 
facilitate the transaction of business that comes before the com- 
mission, no committee of the commission, no matter what number 
of members it might consist of, should have the power to reach 
a conclusion that would bind anyone as to fixing rates, at any 
rate, because rates are things that are vital-to the different 
sections of the country. Let us take an example. I do not say 
that it would be done, but suppose we had a rate case affecting 
the Central West or the extreme West, and the commission was 
rather favorably inclined to granting the rates and it selected a 
committee of three men from the East who were members of 
the commission to sit on that case. What would prevent those 
three men, who have no special interest in the West, from au- 
thorizing the railroad to fix a rate beyond reason? Of course, 
I recognize the fact that there is a right of appeal or a right 
of review, but there ought not to be any such requirement. The 
requirement ought to consist of the submission of the evidence 
adduced by the three men appointed-by the commission to the 
commission for final adjudication, without respect to any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of either side. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will note that we did not 
require any form of appeal. 

Mr. MADDEN. But you require a proceeding. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Wesay subject to the demand of either party. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say, Why require it? 

Mr.. ADAMSON. I will answer that. A great many cases 
arise in which the principles are plain and well settled, and 
two or three commissioners would have no difficulty in reach- 
ing a proper conclusion in the matter, and in such a case each 
party would acquiesce, but if a case arises where either party is 
dissatisfied, all he has to do is to note the fact that he asks a 
revision by the entire commission, 

Mr. MADDEN. I have known cases of my own knowledge 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission where interstate 
rates provided by the commission had been violated by the rail- 
roads involved, where complaint was filed, and where the com- 
mission found against the railroad for the violation and where 
they refused to execute their own orders. Now, if they allowed 
that they are liable to do it on other features. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MADDEN, I suggest that nothing less than the whole 
commission be authorized under any circumstances to decide a 
rate case. ` 

Mr. ADAMSON. That would be five—a quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. But you would have to have, at any rate, a 
quorum present to decide a case. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am perfectly willing, if the gentleman de- 
sires, to strike out the three and write in five. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think a quorum of the commission must 
be present; that includes the whole commission, of course. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If you say five shall be present, that is a 
quorum of the whole commission. 

Mr. MADDEN. That not less than a quorum of the commis- 
sion shall be present; that includes the whole commission. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Ido. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would that mean three or the 
five should render a decision? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it would mean that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the provision, that five 
members shall participate in the hearing and decision. Well, 
if five participate in the decision, a majority of five, or three, 
would render the decision, which would be one-third of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. MADDEN. Personally I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In my judgment, that goes 
right into the very vitals of this question. 3 

Mr. MADDEN. I think so. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is a matter of construction, of course. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not think there is any 
other construction possible—that if you permit five to make a 
decision, a majority of the five would make it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am too frank to deny the gentleman's 
construction, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, another thing in that con- 
nection. Will the gentleman please read again the amendment 
he proposes and which the gentleman from Illinois spoke about 
on the question of appeal? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is that they may issue orders, subject 
to revision by the commission when demanded by either party 
interested. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to call the attention of 
the geutleman from INinois to this. It is subject to appeal 
upon the demand of either party. Now, where there is a com- 
plaint both against the railroad company before the commission 
for a revision of the rates and for the fixing of rates there are 
actually parties litigant, two parties, but where there is an in- 
vestigation to find simply the valuation of property are there 
parties to the action? 


Mr. ADAMSON. 
as in other cases, 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


Well, parties are heard there just as well 


But are there parties? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think there are 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The commission does not make 
any order that affects the railroad company if it decides the prop- 
erty is worth $20,000,000; it just simply puts a valuation of the 
property. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I know, but there is an issue made between 
them if either of the parties desire to oppose the finding of the 
commission as to what the valuation is. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, When we speak of parties we 
mean parties in litigation, but there is no litigation over an in- 
vestigation, but where you fix rates there is a plaintiff and a 
defendant. That is the point I desire to make. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not a lawyer, you know, but I want to 
call the attention of the lawyers of this House to the fact that 
there ought not to be any litigation here except when it is neces- 
sary. 


There will be no litigation if a subcommittee of the commission 
is obliged to report its findings to the full commission for its 
final determination, without respect to whether anybody com- 
plains or not. 

Mr. ADAMSON. As I understand, the gentleman does not de- 
sire the rate shall be made by any subdivision of the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the point ‘exactly, because I think 
with the commission acting through parts of the commission, as 
it did in the case I described with respect to a certain rate, where 
they found the railroad company was violating the law and re- 
fused to execute the law after they found the railroad had vio- 
lated it, what is to happen by having 12 or 13 of the commis- 
sioners doing the same thing in any of the other cases? 

Mr. ADAMSON, I would first like to have the gentleman hear 
from the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch], and then I 
am willing to vote on the amendment. 


Statistics of work of the commission for the fiscal years ending Nov. $0, except as otherwise noted. 
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3 of Statistics: 1 


Telephone. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is there going to bea an op- 
portunity for any general debate on this thing? 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is the question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to get some time for 
debate on the affairs of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and particularly as to those fellows who are making valuations 
in the stone quarry part in my State, and will not be through 
for a couple of years. Now is the time to air the Interstate 


Ez 588-888 


3 
3 

45 175 63 

33 123 75 

32 39 82 

13 15 119 
5 34 22 
4 3 -#1 


Rules of 
Practice, 


Commerce Commission before we add a couple more men at 
$10,000 a year and further to increase the employees of this 
Government and embarrass the people. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, this has been an awfully, 
hot day, and we have been working hard and have taken care 
of important business. So I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment, 


until I can have this put in the Recorp? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Because Members of the House have asked me 
and because it will be of general interest, and the chairman has 
referred to it, I ask to have sent to the desk and have read the 
amendment I propose to offer in reference to the rate suspen- 
sions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object to its being read. 
Let it be put in the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMS. It will be in the Recorp for the benefit of every- 
body. 

The following is the amendment: 

Insert, immediately after line 13, page 13, the following: The 
second paragraph of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce as 
amended is further amended so that the said second paragraph of said 
Section 15 shall read as follows: 7 

Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any schedule 
parag a new individual or joint rate, fare, or chargo, or any new 
individual or joint classification, or any new individual or joint - 
lation or practice affecting any rate, fare, or charge, the commssion 
upon its own initiative may, and upon complaint or protest shall, 
at once, and if it so orders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, but upon reasonable notice, enter 
upon a hearing concerning the reasonableness and propriety of such 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice; and pending 
such hearing and the decision thereon the operation of such schedule 
shall be suspended and the use of such rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice shall be deferred until after full hearing, and 
shall take effect only after the commission has found and declared 
the same to be just and reasonable, neither unjustly discriminatory nor 
ungaly preferential or prejudicial nor otherwise in violation of the 
prgvisions of this act, and after full hearing the commission shall make 
suh° order in reference to said rate, fare, charge, classification, regu- 
lation, or practice as would be proper in a proceeding initiated after 
ms 5 5 fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice had become 
effective. 

The foregoing pronon shall apply to all such schedules now on file 
with the commission, but which have not become efective, but shall 
a apply to any schedule filed in pursuance of an order of the com- 
mission. 

“At any hearing involving a rate or fare which has been increased 
since January 1, 1910, or a rate or fare sought to be increased by any 
such schedule now on file, but which has not taken effect, or a rate or 
fare which is sought to be increased by any such schedule hereafter 
filed the burden of proof to show that the increased rate or fare, or 
the proposed increased rate or fare, is just and reasonable shall be 
upon the common carrier, and the commission shall give to the hearing 
and the stating of such questions preference over all other questions 
pending before it and decide the same as speedily as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAp- 
DEN] has made the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Seventy-nine gentlemen have arisen—not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I would have 
the heart to call the roll now. I think that would be doing an 
injustice to my comrades. Therefore I move that the committee 
do now rise. j 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Jon NsůoN of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing the table to which I referred. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed with the consideration of this bill to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GILLETT and Mr. CURRY of California objected. 

The SPEAKER. There is a conference report to come up. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I mean subject to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks! 
has an order of the House authorizing him to speak for an hour. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, subject to his speech. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the subject 
of waterways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. : 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rxconb by inserting a 
poem, written by a friend, entitled “ Buy a liberty bond.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


{After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none, : 


Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. £ 

Mr. McARTHUR. Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? ; 

Mr. SIEGEL. On the Italian commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Thursday, June 14, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3331) for the protection of 
the owners of mining claims and of desert-land entrymen who 
enter the military or naval service of the United States in time 
of war, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 77), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3548) pro- 
viding for the modification of the designs of the current quarter 
dollar, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 78), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARK, from the Committee on Accounts, to which was 
referred the resolution (H. Res. 44) authorizing clerks to certain 
committees of the House, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 76), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 5008) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act establishing post routes, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1877; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5009) for the 
creation of the United States War Information Commission; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH; A bill (H. R. 5010) to amend 
section 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relat- 
ing to the appointment of local and assistant inspectors of steam 
vessels ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5011) to establish a United States Court 
of Patent Appeals, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EMERSON; A resolution (H. Res. 101) to have the 
Department of Justice investigate combinations in the District 
of Columbia that fix the prices of food, and also what increases ~ 
have been made in rents since the outbreak of the war with 
Germany ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5012) granting a pension 
to Charles O. Beum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 5013) granting a pension 
to Harl K. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. f 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 5014) granting a pension to 
Christian Broemer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5015) for 
the relief of Thomas H. Casey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 5016) granting a pension 
to William P. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 5017) to correct the mili- 
tary record of William H. Minnick ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, ; r 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5018) to correct the military record of John 
W. Terry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 5019) for the relief of John 
McNeil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 5020) granting a 
pension to Frederick Rattke; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5021) for the relief of Augustus C. Smith; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK : Petition of 155 citizens of Wellsville, 
Pa., favoring proh?bition us a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 209 citizens of York County, Pa., favoring a 
Christian amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of York, Pa., favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 23 citizens of Dillsburg, Pa., and vicinity, 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. k 

Also, petitions of 70 citizens of York County, Pa.; T1 citizens 
of York County, Pa., and Harford County, Md. ; and 68 citizens 
of York County, Pa., and Harferd County, Md., for a Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 23 citizens of Dillsburg, Pa., favoring prohi- 
bition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petition of the Woman’s City 
Mission Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church South of 
Nashville, Tenn., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island City, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution of the Boston Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnæ, favoring the creation of 
zones around military camps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: Memorial of sundry citizens of Carbon- 
dale and Men's Union Team of West Frankfort and 
Frankfort Heights, all in the State of Illinois, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Sparta and Sesser, in the 
State of Illinois, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Cairo, III., favoring pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, commending the Senate Finance Committee for its 
action on the war-revenue measure, and urging the exemption 
of gifts to educational, philanthropic, and religious organizations 
from taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON. Petition of B. F. Beal and others, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: Petition of T. H. Porter 
and others, of Binghamton, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULD: Petition of citizens of Williamson, Wayne 
County, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Rev.’ J. H. Bryant, of Green- 
ville Junction Methodist Episcopal Church, State of Maine, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of Mrs. Jessie L. Parrish, 
Mrs. E. H. Shiffer, and many others, of Birmingham, Ala., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of members of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Hoquiam, Wash., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Resolution of the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen, Local No. 29, is, Minn., 
opposing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Sir Roger Casement Branch of 
the Friends of Irish Freedom, pledging to the Government the 
loyal service which the Irish race has ever given, and urging that 
the Government insist that England shall remove her forces from 


Ireland and renounce all claim to rule over an unwilling people; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of members of Bethany Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the First Baptist Church of Watertown, 
and members of the Presbyterian Church of Chaumont, and the 
Methodist Aid Society of Harrisville, and sundry citizens of 
Harrisburg and Denmark, all in the State of New York, favoring 
prohibition as a war measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Petition of the Young Men’s 
Bible Class of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ballston, N. X., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Glens Falls, N. Y., favoring 
the enactment of prohibition legislation as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of George W. Frost, John R. Craw- 
ford, and sundry other citizens of Ithaca, N. Y., favoring war 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. A. Soper, Virgil W. Mattoon, Gordon 
Dykes, and sundry other citizens of Horseheads, N. Y., favoring 
certain prohibition measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of the Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Jacksonville, II., favoring food control; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of R. E. Dummnitt and 98 other citizens of 
Greggsville, III., favoring prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Church of Christ of Virginia, III., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of J. E. Vance, Marguerite Young, 
Lorisa Bunten, A. D. Page, Elsie Page, Lercy Linger, Ellis W. 
Brooks, Willie R. Brooks, Louise Gould, A. M. Gould, Pauline 
O. Brooks, Annie Vance, Willa Rohrbough, C. L. Rohrbough, 
Mrs. C. L. Rohrbough, A. N. Linger, George G. Gould, Amie E. 
Morgan, Aubrey Brooks, C. S. See, Clarence Wingrove, Edwin I. 
Hyre, Mabel Vance, Mary Hyre, Jennie Crouch, Myrtle See, L. K. 
Wingrove, Mrs. L. K. Wingrove, Jessie Hyre, Amanda Phillips, 
Louise See, May Hyre, W. H. Lyon, Grace Brooks, and Fred E. 
Brooks, members of the Presbyterian Church of French Creek, 
W. Va., urging the conservation of grain and foodstuffs now used 
in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors and the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSE: Petition of the Sunday-school convention of 
Sixth District Mines, Blair County, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Tillman K. Saylor, John W. Walters, S. H. 
Heckman, W, E. Matthews, George T. Reese, F. B. Kinsey, 
Harry Winger, H. M. Davies, T. E. Reynolds, George Robinson, 
C. L. Ferguson, and Ralph Wolf, of Johnstown, Pa., praying for 
immediate prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on the revenue measure; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the New York Chamber of Commerce, rela- 
tive to the daylight-saving system; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Herbert P. Sheets, of Argos, Ind., favoring 
empowering the Federal Reserve Board to regulate collection 
charges on bank checks; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of the citizens of Malcom, 
Iowa, and vicinity, urging taxation of mail-order houses doing 
business in the several States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of citizens of Leoti, Coldwater, 
and members of the congregation of the Methodist Church of 
Macksville, Kans., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of Vale (Oreg.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, advocating Government guarantee of minimum prices; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petitions of E. J. Clark and 66 
citizens, of Albion; C. H. Palmatier and 42 citizens, of Climax; 
Gordon T. McDonald and 26 citizens, of Sherwood; and 56 
citizens of Galesburg, Mich., favoring prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDOW : Petition of the Humboldt Parkway Men's 
Club, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Springville, Buffalo, and Caze- 
novia, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Buffalo, and 
Rey. F. A. Brown, pastor, Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Boston, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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A SENATE. 
Iuuunspar, June 14, 1917. 
(Legislative day of 5 June 12, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 
the recess. 


2 o'clock m., on the expiration of 


BOOK-PAPER INDUSTRY (S. DOC. NO. 45). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a preliminary report from the Federal Trade Commission on the 
abe a industry, which will be referred to the Committee on 

-rinting. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in this connection I desire 
to state that that report is made in pursuance of Senate resolu- 
tion 269, which I introduced September 7, 1916, and which was 
adopted on that date by the Senate. It is a very important 
report affecting the whole book-paper industry. 

I will say that the principal grades of book paper are machine 
finished, sized and supercalendered, coated, and cover paper. 

The report shows that there were in 1916 approximately 40 
companies operating 70 mills the bulk of whose output was 
book paper, and a number of other mills which manufactured 
some book paper in addition to various other grades. The 
output of the principal book-paper mills in 1916 probably aggre- 
gated more than a million tons, valued at more than $87,000,000. 

Contracts made by 23 manufacturers in the last half of 1916. 
on the average, were 84 per cent higher for machine finish, 56 
per cent higher for supercalendered, and 65 per cent higher for 
coated book paper than in 1915. The average profits per ton of 
41 principal book-paper mills were 100 per cent higher in 1916 
than for the preceding year. The margins of profit of paper 
jobbers on book-paper sales were generally much larger in 1916 
than in 1915. 

The report further states that concerted activities of the book- 
paper manufacturers, with the effect thereof upon the prices 
charged in 1916 and 1917, have been investigated, and the com- 
mission is considering the institution of a proceeding directed 
against certain practices which appear to exist in the industry. 

The report further shows—and it is not a very extensive or 
full one; it is entitled “A preliminary report —that the average 
profits per ton of the principal book-paper mills increased about 
100 per cent in 1916 as compared with 1915, showing that in 
general average receipts at the mill increased more rapidly than 
costs, 

On the basis of the book investment the average profit of 
these companies were 8.6 per cent in 1915 and 21.2 per cent in 
1916. 

Further, that the average profits of the six coating mills 
whose costs are given were $16.89 per ton in 1915 and $23.26 
per ton in 1916, an increase of $6.37 per ton, or 37.7 per cent. 

The profits of 17 important book-paper mills were obtained 
for the first quarter of 1917. The average profit of these mills 
in 1916 was $14.71 per ton, and in the first three months of 1917, 
$38.14 per ton, an increase of $23.43, or 159.3 per cent. 

I ask that this report be printed as a public document, and that 
an additional number of 5,000 copies be printed for the use of 
the Senate document room, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The request is to be referred to the Committee 
on Printing? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The request is to have the report printed 
as a public document and 5,000 additional copies for the docu- 
ment room, and also to refer it to the Committee on Printing. 
It will not cost very much. I think the total cost of the printing 
will be less than $50. It is a very important document, and I 
think it ought to be printed now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Which are the companies the Senator has ref- 
erence to? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The companies are not named in the re- 
port; they are just referred to as so many book-paper companies. 
The names of the companies are not set forth, as I recall it, in 
the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asks, then, that it be referred to the 
Committee on Printing to determine whether it shall be printed 
as a public document? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I am asking now that the report be 
printed us a public document, and that 5,000 extra copies be 
printed, because the Federal Trade Commission has asked for 
2,000 copies of the report as quickly as they can get them. I 
ask that it be printed as a public document, and that 5,000 
additional copies be printed for the use of the Senate document 
room. Then I am asking that the report be referred to the 
Committee on Printing, because it is made in pursuance of a 
resolution which I offered on that subject, and it refers to other 


matters upon which the Committee on Printing may make a 
further report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to the Committee on 
Printing the motion to print additional copies? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; but for such other dttion as the com- 
mittee may see fit to take in regard to the subject covered by 
the report. It is not a matter of referring it to that committee 
to determine whether it shall be printed or not, but to consider 
the substance of the report in connéction with possibly some sug- 
. the committee may make respecting legislation upon the 
su 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator if this document 
has been printed by-the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has not. It has just been sent in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

_ ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

II. R. 291. An act to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3971. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented the petition of E. V, 
Bowker, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to reduce the high cost of living, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Iaternational Stereo- 
typers and Hlectrotypers’ Union, in convention assembled, re- 
monstrating against the proposed increase of postage or. second- 
class mail matter, which was referred to the Committee on 


-| Finance. 


He also presented a petition of the International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union, in convention assembled, pray- 
ing for the regulation of prices on foodstuffs and other necessi- 
ties of life, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of York 
County, Pa., and Harford County, Md., praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to found the Government 
on Christianity, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Newton, Kans., remonstrating against the proposed increase in 
the rate of postage on second-class mail matter, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition ofgsundry citizens of Greens- 
boro Bend, Vt., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the use of food products in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Clatskanie, Oreg., and vicinity, praying for the prohibition 
of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food 
conservation, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented a petition of Pomona Grange, No. 
1, Patrons of Husbandry, of Stanton, Del., praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented memorials of Miners’ Lo- 
cal Union, No. 270, of Oxford; of Carpenters’ Local Union, No. 
391, of Hoboken; of Glassblowers’ Local Union, No. 53, of 
Swedesboro; and of Carpenters’ Local Union, of Union Hill, 
all in thé State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of iegislation to prohibit the manufacture of beer and 
light wines, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MARTIN presented a memorial of the Religious Liberty 
Association of Virginia, in convention assembled at Gordons- 
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ville, Va., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
making Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. POMERENE. I present a telegram from Gov. James M. 
Cox, chairman, and Olark S. Wheeler, secretary, of the Ohio 
branch of the Council of National Defense, on the subject of 
food control, which I ask to have read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

COLUMBUS, ONIO, June E, . 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, : 


Washington, D. C.: % 
Sensible of the impending danger resulting from the of food 
and from the waste of foodstuffs by the consumer, the Ohio ch of 
the Council of National Defense m this crisis therefore recommends that 
the Congress of the United States take immediate steps toward confer- 
ring upon the President power to assume control of the food supply 
of the country both as to price and as to quantity to be sold to the 
consumer, e further recommend that such power be also extended to 
the exportation of foodstuffs to neutral countries. 
Jams M. Cox, Chairman, 
z CLARK S. WHEELER, Secretary. 
Mr. WOLCOTT presented a petition of Pomona Grange, No. 1, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Stanton, Del, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. $ 
Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the faculty of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal., suggesting 
certain methods for raising increased revenue, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. +y 
Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram from the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Cando, N. Dak., which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Caxbo, N. DAK., June 2, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. Gnoxxa, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Cando, N. Dak., most 
urgently petition you to use your influence to prohibit the manufacture 


and sale of intoxica liquor. We are giving our sons born in a prohi- 
bition State to the ce of our country, and we demand this protection 
for them. We promise cooperation in every ble way in the saving 


and increase of food lies, and we protest against the waste of grain 
in the manufacture of t which only debauches men. 

MABEL NELSON, 

President Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
ANNA R. LEAN, 
Mrs. C. TAYLOR. 
Epna F. SALMONS. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ANACONDA, MONT., June 13, 1977. 
Hon. Henny L. MYERS 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

Associated Press report to-night contains statement from Federal 
Trade Commission, announcing its failure to pigeon ada situation, 
and predicts further increase. Please circulate as ely. as possible 
among Members of Congress the Standarg's reply to announcement in 
telegram to com on to-night, as follows: “ Federal Commission, 
Washington, D. C.: Suggest your commission will obtain better results 
toward “pated per situation if you will urge Senate committee to 
adopt House bill provisions with rd to zone-system charge for 
handling second-class mail. Make publishers of e kind of publica- 
tions using the mails pay for service according to distance and you will 
solve the problem of paper shortage and at the same time save the Gov- 
ernment thirty millions a year, now lost through retaining the ridicu- 
lous rate on second-class matter. Metropolitan newspapers have not 
shown disposition to curtail size of their editions, especially Sundays, 
and the national weeklies amd magazines See peer to swell their 
circulations and make enormous profits unjustly through Government 
und, regardless of service 


subsidy permitting uniform rate of 1 cent a 
rende We urge your recommendation of zone rates as most effec- 
tive remedy.” 


THE ANACONDA STANDARD. 
CONSERVATION OF FOOD. 

Mr, GORE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted a report (No. 53), accompanied by a bill (S. 2447) to 
prohibit the use of food and feeds in the manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors for beverage purposes, and authorizing and 
directing the President to commandeer existing stocks of dis- 
tilled spirits for the manufacture of munitions and for other 
military and hospital supplies, if the public interests require it, 
and for other purposes, which was read twice by its title. 

x BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 5 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: - 

A bill (S. 2448) granting an increase of pension to Luther O. 
Wright; and ; f 

A bill (S. 2449) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Lasher ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2450) granting an increase of pension to Joseph T, 
Lewis; and 8 

A bill (S. 2451) granting a pension to Lena Howe (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2452) to regulate the height of buildings on Six- 
teenth Street and on Massachusetts Avenue, and on such other 
streets or avenues as may be hereafter designated by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2453) to authorize condemnation proceedings of 
lands for military purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2454) granting an increase of pension to John K. 
Madden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) to suspend during the pres- 
ent war with Germany, the requirement that not less than $100 
worth of labor shall be performed or improvements made on each 
mining claim during each year for all owners who, in lieu of 
such assessment work, expend the sum of $100 or perform 25 
days of labor in the raising-or manufacturing of products neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the Army, Navy, or people of the 
United States or pay into the Treasury of the United States 
$100; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 84), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 8 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized 3 Sixty-fifth Congress to 
send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; and to opio? 
a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed pa to re 
such 8 as may be had in connection th any subject which 
may be pen ng before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or 
any eee thereof, may sit during the ons or recess of the 

nate. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to give notice of the following 
amendment to the rules of the Senate for the purpose of creat- 
ing a committee on aeronautics. I ask that it be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Notice of amendment to Rule XXV of the standing rules of the 
Senate to be proposed by Mr. SHEPPARD for the purpose of creating a 
committee on aeronautics, the amendment being as follows: 

“Resolved, That the standing rules of the Senate be, and they hereby 
are, amended as follows: 

1 Amend Rule XXV by inserting after the paragraph reading as 
‘ollows : 

“A committee on additional accommodations for the Library of Con- 
gress, to consist of five Senators, the following paragraph : 

“A committee on aeronautics, to consist of 17 Senators.” 


HISTORY OF THE FLAG. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this being Flag Day, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a brief his- 
tory of the United States flag, prepared by Mrs. Isabel Worrell 
Ball. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tun Untrep States Frac—Iits History, LEGAL PRESCRIPTIONS AS TO 
Form AND SIZE, AND ITS ETIQUETTE ON ALL OCCASIONS. 


The United States flag was born June 14, 1777, in Philadelphia, Pa, 
Myth, tradition, and legend assigned the designing and making of 
the first United States flag to Betsy Ross, a 5 of Philadelphia. 
The same myth, legend, and tradition states that she made this flag at 
the suggestion of a committee of Congress, composed of George Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris, and George Ross. ‘This myth, legend, and tra- 
dition is not authenticated by any written or printed documents of the 
day, and only had its birth as a public fact about 1876, when the 
country was getting ready to celebrate the centennial of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

ITS BIRTH, 


The authentic history of the flag begins on the hour and day when 
the Continental Congress— 

* Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen States be 13 Stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be 13 stars, white on a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation ” $ 

Who presented the resolution or how it was 3 to a vote in 
Con is not known. the flag stands without father or mother, 
as | as recorded history is concerned, and the beautiful Betsy Ross 


1 nsubstantiated. 
theory Site. n born of revolution and baptized in 


hy Lge oe States flag was 
ears, 
From the hour it was brought into 8 the Continental Con- 
pna — the Ne ony, it ree —— = ews Ng light and liberty, 
of justice an u „ot patriotism and p: 
t has floated for 140 rs, Rage ae and glory of 3,000,000 of 


people in 1777 and 110,000,000 


1917. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


OLDEST NATIONAL FLAG, 


It is the oldest national flag in the world. 

The United States fag has neyer been anything but stars and stripes. 
As it appeared in the beginning, so it 1 now. In 1791 Vermont 
was admitted to the Union, and in 1792 Kentucky. In 1794 a bill was 
introduced in Congress to increase both stripes and stars to 15, 
thus indicating the intention of the founders to have each State repre- 
sented upon the flag. 

Fifteen stri and stars continued to be the official United States 
flag until 1818, when the number of States in the Union had increased 
to 18, and the three new States demanded representation upon the fag. 
Then Congress passed the third and final act fixing the number of stars 
and stripes on the flag. ‘The bill was entitled 


“An act to establish the flag of the United States. 


“ SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 4th day of 
July next, the flag of the United States be 13 original stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union have 20 stars, white in a blue field, 

“Sre. 2. And be it further enacted, That on the admission of every 
new State into the Union, one star shall be added to the union of the 
flag; and that such addition shall take effect on the 4th of July next 
succeeding such admission.” 

re egg ht April 4, 1818. 

The adding of the few stripes and stars and the taking away of the 
few stripes never altered the appearance of the flag a thread. When 
flying from the peak of ships at sea, or from fla es or towers, the 
United States flag has been stars and stripes from the first, and is 
known to the uttermost parts of the earth, 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE STARS. 


The official flags of the United States, those used by the Army and 
Navy, have, from the very beginning. had the stars arranged in parallel 
rows. ‘The suggestion that the first flag was made with a circle of stars 
can not be authenticated. The earliest official flags show the parallel 
arrangement. May 18, 1818, James Monroe, President of the United 
States, issued an order that the arrangement of the stars should be in 
puna rows on the flags used by the Army and Navy, and other 

ranches of the United States Government. President Monroe also 
decided that the official flags should be in the proportion of 14 feet to 
24: that the union must be one-third of the length of the flag seven- 
thirteenths of its depth, so that from the top to the bottom of the 
union there will be seven stripes, and six stripes from the bottom of 
the union to the bottom of the flag. The lower stripe and the top 
a! to be . Seven red and six white. 

e sun never sets u the United States flag. Somewhere every 
hour and every minute of the 24 the sun is shining upon Old Glory. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE FLAG. 


There is a strict and severe etiquette of the flag. The flag must not 
be raised before sunrise, and should be lowered at sunset. At all the 
military posts and forts of the United States a sunrise and a sunset 
gun is fired as the flag is raised to the top of the staff and as it is low- 


The flag should not be left out over night, and upon stormy days a 
very ‘email flag, known as the storm flag, should take the place of the 
regu 


tion flag. 

Memorial Day Grand Army rules and Army and Navy regulations 
until noon, * on 
n half- 


prescribe that the fag shall be flown at hatf-sta 7 

shall be raised to the k for the remainder of the day. 

masting the flag it should be raised first to the top of the staff, then 
lowered to a ce corresponding to the width of the fag that is 
used. 

In raising the flag upon a staff or a Lares ons in lowering it all 
the people witn the ceremony should stand at attention, men 
with 5 head and women with hand at the forehead ready to 
salute it. 

Under no circumstances should the flag be permitted to touch the 
ground. In the Army and Navy severe discipline is meted out to those 
who disobey this regulation, 

SHE UNITED STATES FLAG. 


The official designation is the United States flag. 

In the Navy the United States is generally referred to 
ensign. The Union Jack is the distinctive flag of the Navy. 
comprised of the blue field of the United States with a star for 
every State therein. The Union Jack carried with the United States 
flag must be just the size of the field of the flag with which it is car- 
ried, and should never be carried unless accompanied by the national 


ensign. 

The national salute to the United States fag is 21 guns. 

When used in decoration the United Sta ag should not be draped. 
as it is a thing made to fy in the free air of heaven. The folds should 
hang straight down and should never be pinned nor fastened. If you 
desire to use the colors of the flag in drapery, it is better to use them 
in the striped red, White, and blue. 

BLUE AT THE TOP. 

In hanging these colors place the blue at the top. The United States 
followed the French in the making of the fiv: ted star, and they 
also foUowed. the French in the arrangement of the colors. One of the 
reasons for this is that the stars of the flag are placed in the blue field, 
and the stars should always be kept at the top. If one desired to 
place stars upon a blue stripe, it would be absurd to have the blue stri 
at the bottom. There is no regulation of either Army or Navy for t 
use of the striped bunting, for the reason that neither the Army nor 
Navy ever use anything but the flag. It is simply a matter of French 
— and good taste which demands that the blue field shall always 

uppermost. 

If hung lengthwise, the field should be at the right as one faces it. 
If bung as it files from the upright pole, the field should be at the left. 
When two flags are used in drapery, the two fields should join, and they 
should always be at the top 

FLAG FLOATS TO THE RIGHT. = 


It is Impossible to trace to its original source the conventional use 
of one flag in ag. ey enn by a printing press, but it seems to have 
been custom from time immemorial to place the staff of the flag to 


the 
the left, with the colors or the length of the banner flowing to the 
right as you face it, and custom makes law. 


FLAG ANNIVERSARIES. 
The national anniversaries when flags should be flown are Lincoln's 


Birthday, February 12; haf ays Caen Birthday, Feb: 22; Memo- 
rial Day, May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Independence y, July 4. 


Other days that may be observed are the Battle of Lexington, April 19; 
Bunker Hill, June 17; Battle of Sara October 17; Surrender o 
Yorktown, October 19; and Evacuation y, November 25. 


SALUTES, 
38 passing a flag raised on its staff lift the hat or the hand in 
e. 


en the flag is passing in rade or review, rise, if sitting, and 
salute with hat or hand, and dere: s lift the hat from the head till 
the flag has passed. This is the military law of all nations. 

A flag hung union down ts said to be at “ distress,” and thus sends a 
call for help. It is sometimes thus hung by those who do not love it 
and desire to humiliate it. Custom has thus made law for lovers of 
the flag. The Army and Navy have no regulations governing this. In 
very early times it was the custom to carry the banner upside down to 
denote mourning for the death of a lord or on. ‘The * distress” sig- 
nal, so called, has probably grown out of this. 

ISADEL WORRELL BALL. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. ¢ 


H. R. 2316. An act to promote export trade, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act. to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norns]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, as a part of my remarks I desire 
to have read an article which appeared in the May 25 issue of 
Wallace's Farmer, a farm journal published at Des Moines, 
Towa. I respectfully invite the earnest consideration of the 
Members of the Senate to the opinion of the editor, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

fi ARE PRICES TOO HIGH. 


Last week we were talking with several Members of Congress, when 
one of them said, referring to the article headed, “Clear thinking 
needed,” which appeared in a recent issue of Wallace's Farmer: 

“If I understand what you have been Kieron you are of the opinion 
that the Government should do nothing at all to control these high 


ces. - 

We replied that he had the correct understanding, 

“But,” he said, “ what is going to become of the le in the cities 
who can not afford to pay such high prices? Already there have been 
lines in New York. It seems to me we must do something to 
control prices or man le will starve.” 

To which we repl that arbitr control of 

simply make a very much worse situation later; that nothin 
ernment can do in the way of controlling prices will 
food ; and that when people go hungry it is because of lack of food and 
not primarily because food is high priced. Many times In the history 
of the world governments have undertaken to arbitrarily fix the prices 
of foodstuffs. At no time in all history bas any government succeeded 
in this for any length of time. This is true from the days of the Roman 
Empire down to the recent experiments in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. All efforts on the part of governments to permanently con- 
trol tood prices have failed, and they always will fail. 

A distinguished Frenchman, we believe it was, once said that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy. That was a true 
statement. It is true that the cure for high prices is high 

rices. When prices become exorbitantly high, there is a double effect. 
Production is stimulated, thereby increasing the supply and conse- 
gurney 2 the price; and consumption is restricted, which has 

e same effect. 

Take the price of wheat, for example. There is a world shortage of 
wheat. Consequentsy, the price has gone up. If now the Government 
steps in and arbitrarily fixes a price lower than the legitimate price 
en — Pa fundamental law of supply and demand, what happens? 

eople continue to ent wheat and exhaust the supply. The fact that 
the Government has the price has not increased t 
wheat by one bushel, but it may discourage the production of more 
wheat. If the high prices are owed to stand, le are forced to 
economize by substituting in whole or in part other grains for the 
wheat to which they have been accustomed. This is only an imaginary 
hardship. People can live on corn and be just as healthy and feel just 
as well as when living on wheat. 

For a month now one of the editors of Wallace's Farmer has lived 
on corn and d products, with one egg a day, which is used in mak- 

corn cakes for breakfast, a little s „ and, since lettuce and 
radishes have come, an occasional bite of them. The cost of his daily 
food has not exceeded 30 ts at ang time during the month. On 
this ration he has maintained his weight, feels in perfect health, and 
has mies on his work both on the farm and in the office with entire 
comfo — 

Members of Congress and people erally seem to be obsessed with 
the idea that we must keep down the price of wheat, notwithstanding 
the great 1 in the world wheat — os If they would turn even 
a small part of their ill-considered efforts to fix prices toward teachi 
people how to use corn in place of wheat, we would get relief mu 
quicker and with much less disorganization of agriculture. 

Are the present high prices justified? 

Two hundred and fifty years ago an Englishman by the name of 
Gregory King noticed that wheat prices varied greatly from year to 
year. Upon searching for the cause he found it chiefly in the size 
of the harvest. We quote: 

“We take it a defect in the harvest may raise the 


rices now would 
the Gov- 
luce more 


he amount of 


rice of corn 


(wheat was called corn in that country in those days) the follow- 

ing proportions ; 

Mi detect raien- the price .:.. ns 0.8 
2 detect ráinig the priez A oe ea 6 8 
WS defect raises’ the price: 2. eo —-T„td 3 os 
-4 defect raises the price... „„ 2. 
E Gefect! raibes ‘the: prices... . ES 
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The ratios laid down b. ma 
modern times and conditions, but the Ere — 
rmal increases 


Gr not apply exactly to 

lds true, . A deficlency 
in production below the no rices much more propor: 
tionately. That always has been true, always will be more or 
less true of all standard food products, 

Our wheat crop last year was 40 per cent less than the year preced- 
ing, and 20 per cent less than normal. According to the law of wheat 
prices as laid down by 8 and as worked out more defi- 
nitely in modern times, it is to expected that with such a deficiency 
prices should double over the normal price, and that without taking 

nto account the unusual condition brought about by the war. When 
to this normal increase in price because of the short crop we add war 
conditions, difficulties in transportation, etc., it is a question whether 
wheat prices of the last 60 days have been out of line at all, 

On ber 1, 1915, the wheat prace got by the farmers of the 
United States 


was 92 cents. The br ce was low notwithstanding the 
war, use we had a record-brea ng crop. On December 1, 1916, 
the price on the farm was $1.60, an advance of 74 per cent over the 


preson ear. -This advance was caused . the short cro} 
ut even then it was rather less than might bave n expected ; $1. 

a bushel would have been nearer the true price, making allowance for 
the cro 3 This ee the Government reports on winter 
wheat indicated the smallest pros ive crop in many years. Two 
bad crops in succession are enough to make prices jump to unusual 
altitudes. Wheat actually became worth $3 per bushel in the United 
States. cg, ekg agents for the allies were fully justified in bidding 
such prices. ey needed the wheat to feed their ple, and as f 
was imperatively necessary they came into our markets and bid what- 
ever was necessary to get the food. If we had had an abundant crop, 
the allies would have been able to purchase wheat at much lower prices, 
but the short supply and the imperative demand sent prices sky- 
3 

Why should prices go so high in times of short crops? Why should 
prices double in response to a shortage of oiy 20 to 40 per cent and 
treble in response to a shortage of per cent? There are very good 
reasons: The higher prices are necessary to compel people to economize 
on the small crop, and the high 3 are equally necessary to recom- 
pense the farmer for the small yield. High prices in seasons of short- 
age serve as the only form of insurance which farmers have against 
bad weather and pests, 

The situation was immensely aggravated by the fact that a number 
of people, some of them in responsible positions, lost their heads and 
all at once began to talk of the necessity of Government lation of 

rices. Meetings were held and scare heads a ared in the papers. 
ome people really got tbe notion that unless they laid in supplies at 
once they were in danger of starving. 

On the day this was written we met at lunch a gentleman from the 
State of Washington. Something was said about h prices, and he 
said that nearly everyone in the city in which he lived had laid in 
large supplies of food, and that most of his friends had stored away 
enough flour and sugar in their homes to last them for a year, and that 
they had laid in supplies of other foodstuffs. This condition prevails 
all over the country to some extent. In Des Moines a few weeks ago 
the grocers came out in the papers with the statement that they would 
sell only a dollar's worth of sugar to any one customer. What was the 
result? Almost every woman in town who had any money in her 

cketbook started out and made the rounds of the 5 stores, buy- 
ng the limit at each one, and took it home and stored it away. y 
their silly talk the grocers precipitated the very condition which they 
wanted to AVOUE. But ihe 8 2 Moines were no sillier in this 
than many men in very respon: positions, 

People an not be torent to economize by official edict. Germany 
has Wiscovered this. If the information we get from Germany is cor- 
rect, there is constant evasion of the foodstuff laws. Every family that 
can do so hides food. Every grocer and dealer in meats sells on the 
sly to favorite customers who can be depended upon to keep quiet about 
it. Every farmer hides away as much grain as he can and peddles it 
out slyly. The result is that there is at irritation between the dif- 
ferent States of Germany and the different classes of ple because 
of food control, Notwithstanding all this, it is quite evident that Ger- 
many has been able to exercise considerable control over the consump- 
tion of focd. 725 there are more obedlent to law than in other 
countries. In addition to this, Germany has taken over the matter of 
production to some extent, and has crops grown under government 
supervision. But Germany is a small country. No man h common 
sense in his head be'ieves that any such cy could be successfully 
carried out in the United States: and even in Germany we suspect they 
would have been better off had there been ne meddling with the old and 
fast law of supply and demand. Government action to hold down 
pri encourages more wasteful use of food and discourages unusual 
production. It may actually produce a chronic shortage, continuing 
over a period of several years. 

The supply of food to-day, assuming that war conditions are no worse 
to-day than they were a year ago, would appear to warrant a wheat 
price of $2.25, a corn Puce of 90 cents, a price on oats of 60 cents, and 
a price on potatoes of $1.50 per bushel, and hogs at $13 per hundred- 
weight. But the unusual demands on the other side of the water. 
brought about by an added year of the war, the increased difficulties ot 
transportation, and the depreciation of the dollar, due to the flood of 
gold, have combined to justify prices much higher than those just 
named. Prices of $3 for wheat, $1.40 for corn, 70 cents for oats, $2 
for potatoes, and $16 per hundredweight for hogs are not at all out of 
the way when we consider all of the conditions. 

On the whole, poking toward the future, the situation has been un- 
usually healthy, and there will be no difficulty at all in the United 
States raising all the food necessary to feed herself and her allies if 
we will but keep in mind fundamental principles and not throw produc- 
tion out of balance by undertaking to overthrow these Ernan 
High prices for wheat will tend to restrict consumption and promote 
the use of cheaper grains. High prices for corn also will teach us 
how to produce beef and pork more economically than we have ever 
done in the past by using more i, h and less 3 

Every attempted interference with food prices by governmental agen- 
cles will increase our troubles. Such interference may seem to have 
a wholesome effect temporarily, but the more it operates to reduce 
prices now the parr he 3 that next winter or next sum- 
mer we will find ourselves in a far worse situation than we are in 
now. And, more than that, it will disorganize our agricultural opera- 
tions and affect us where we least t it at the present time. 

There has been a good deal of talk in Nem an and by Government 
officials about the hoarding of foods. We believe the greatest amount 
of hoarding of foodstuffs has been done by the housewives of the 
country, and it was precipitated by the talk of food scarcity which 
originated in Washington. We have no doubt that in the larger 


lators who have been laying in supplies 

of selling them out later at handsome profits; 
118 — gre N . had chars f th 

. Hoover, who charge of the 
Belgian relief work, will be pace in charge of the food 9 in 
be given the power needed to deal sum- 

marily wit ators, whose greed is ter than their patriot- 
ism, and who try to fatten themselves at the expense of their coun- 


trymen. 

Whe crop-planting season is practically over. Noth now can be 
done to increase our acreage. Government activities should now be 
directed toward pri ae the farmer to secure needed labor, harvesting 
machinery, etc., and to organizing transportation facilities. Nothing 
should be done to interfere with our established methods of marketing 
or of fixing prices, and nothing should be done to discourage those who 
have made it their business to store foodstuffs in warehouses, thus 
taking up the surplus in the flush market season and saving it for the 
time of need. The way to discourage excessive greed is to take away 
by tax any excessive profits. Those who think that the Government 
can displace our established agencies for the handling of foodstuffs 
and fixing of prices are woefully ignorant of the fundamental condi- 
tions which govern these things. Direct Government control will 
greatly increase cost instead of decreasing it. ‘There are abuses which 

ould be corrected in our present system of distribution, but, taking 
it by and large, it Is by all odds the best system in the world to-day. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I now ask to have printed as a 
part of my remarks, but I do not ask to have read, what is 
known as the Lever bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


A bil! (H, R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and 
defense be encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and 
coutrolling the distribution of food products and fuel, 


Be it enacted, etc., That by reason of the existence of a state of war. 
it is essential fo the national security and defense, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribu- 
tion, and to facilitate the movement, of foods. feeds, fuel, and articles 
required for their production. hereafter in this act called necessaries ; 
to rag locally or general! , scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, in- 
jurious W etree manipulations, and private controls. 3 such 
supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and maintain gov- 
ernmental control ot such necessaries during the war. For such pur- 
poses the instrumentalities, means, methods, powers, authorities, duties, 
obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter set forth’ are created, estab- 
lished, conferred, and prescribed. 

Sec. 2. That words used in this act shall be construed 


to import the 
plural or the 81 lar, as the case demands. The word person,“ 


wherever used in this act, shall include individuals, partners „ as- 
sociations, and corporations. When construing and enforcing the — 
nt, or 


visions of this act, the act, omission, or failure of — 7 official, a 
other person acting for or seg og fp by any partnership, association, or 
corporation within the scope of his emloyment or office shall, in every 
case, also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such partnership, 
associs tion, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 3. That there is arene established a . control ot 
necessaries which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, 
activities of, and for the production, manufacture, procurement, stor- 

e 


age, distribution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption 
of necessaries, which shall 50 Ree | and n by the Presi- 


dent for the buchoses of this act; and all such necessaries, processes, 
methods, and cctivities are hereby declared to be affected with a public 
interest. And in carrying out the pur of this section the Presi- 


dent is authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agree- 
nents, to use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any 

rson without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
2 utllize any department or agency of the Government, and to co- 
ordinate their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplica- 
tion of effort or funds: Provided, That none of the penalties of this 
act shall apply, to this section. 

Sec. 4. af it is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to 
necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or re- 

the supply thereof; knowingly to commit waste or willfully 
to permit preventable deterioration of any necessaries in or in connec- 
tion with their production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, as 
defined in section 6 of this act, any necessaries; to monopolize or at- 
tempt to monopolize, either locally or generally, any necessaries; to 
engage in any iscriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or wasteful 
practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 
charge, in handling or dealing in or with any nec es; to conspire, 
combine, agree, or arrange with any other person (a) to limit the 
facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, stor- 
ing, or dealing in any necessaries; (b) to restrict the su ply of any 
necessaries; (c) to restrict distribution of any necessaries; (d) to 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any neces- 
saries, or to enbance the price thereof, or (e) to exact excessive prices 
for any necessaries; or to aid or abet the doing of any act made un- 
lawful by this section. 

Sec. 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find 
it essential to llcense the importation, exportation, manufacture, stor- 
age, or distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect 
any of the purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no 
person shall, ter a date fixed in the announcement, engage in or 
carry on any such business specified in the announcement of importa- 
tion, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of any neces- 
saries as set forth in such announcement, unless he shall secure and 
hold a license issued pursuant to this section. The President is author- 
ized to prescribe sach regulations 8 the conduct of the busi- 
ness of licensees as may be essential to prevent uneconomical manufac- 
ture and inequitable distribution of necessaries and otherwise to carry 
out the purposes of this act. Such regulations may also include re- 
quirements for the issuance of licenses and requirements for systems 
of accounts and auditing of accounts to be kept by licensees, sub- 
mission of reports by them, with or without oath or affirmation, and 
the entry and inspection by the President's duly authorized agents of the 
places of business of licensees. Whenever the President shall find that 
any rate, charge, or practice of any licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, 
or discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, 
within a reasonable time fixed in the order to discontinue any such un- 
just, unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, 


destroy an 
stricting 
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or 
Ticense 


tice, thereafter, unless such order is revoked or suspended, such 
censee shall, within the time in the discontinue 


order, 
such unjust, unreason: and unfair, or wasteful rate, 
charge, or practice. The President may, in lien of any such unjust, 
ea — = 3 3 unfair, or wasteful rate, -Or 
wha a just, reasona’ tory ; 
. or practice; and in sult in Federal 
Shall he po ee Em ning aos 2 a license 
W 

issued pursuant to this sectio ly in ar cnceies om any 
usiness for which a license is requi under sec or willfully 
falls or refuses to discontinue any unjust, un le. 


section, or willfully 
violates any provision of this section or any regulation prescribed under 
this section shall, u conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
g $5,000 or $y imprisonment for not more than two years, or 
both: Provi That this section shall not apply to any farmer, 
gardener, or other person with pepe. to the Ki ea of any farm, 
garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultiva by him, nor to 
retailer with respect to the retail business actually conducted by him, 
nor to any common carrier, nor shall anything in this section be 
strued to authorize the fixing or imposition of a duty or tax upon any 
article imported into or exported from the United States or any State, 
Terri „or the District of Columbia. 2 


the requir 


reasonable requirements for use or consumpti 
pencen for a reasonable time; (b) held, contracted for, or arranged 
or 


gardener, or any other person, of the products of an 
eased, or cultivated by him shall 
of this act. 

boarded as — 


s thereof, less the 
be paid to the party entitled thereto, 


p district to institute and prosecute any such action upon pres- 
entation to him of satisfactory evidence to_ sustain the same. 


same, such person shall be paid the amount prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, and shall be entitled o sue the United States te recover such 
further sum as, added to the amount so paid, will be just compensa- 
tion for such necessaries or storage space, and jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred on the United States district court to hear and determine 
all such controversies: Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to require any natural person to furnish to the Govern- 
ment any necessaries held by him and reasonably required by himself 
and dependents for a reasonable time. Any moneys received by the 
United States from er in connection with the d 1 by the United 
States of necessaries under this section may, in the discretion of the 
President, be used as a revolving fund for further bent iste 3 out the 
purposes of this section. Any balance of such Senas not used as 
part of such revolving fund shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 10. That whenever the President shail find that it is impos- 
sible by license or by voluntary arrangement or agreement to assure an 
adequate and continuous supply of necessaries, he is authorized to 
requisition and take over, for use or operation by the Government, any 
factory, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in which any neces- 
saries are or may be manufactured, produced. 5 — d, or mined. 
Whenever the President shall determine that the further use or opera- 
tion by the Government of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part 
thereof, is not essential for the national security or defense, the same 
shall be restored to the person entitled to the on thereof. The 
United States shali make just compensation, to be determined by the 
President, for the taking over, use, occupation, and operation by the 
Government of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof. If 
the amount so determined be unsatisfact to the person entitled to 
receive same, such person shall be the amount prescribed by 
the President, and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover 


such further sum as, added to the amount paid, will be a compensa- 


tion, in the manner provided by section 24, ——— h and section 

145 of the Judicial Code The President is author 

5 atone as he may deem essential for ca: 
section, including the operation of any suc 

or part thereof, 

manufactured, 


factory, 
tion of 


sale, or other 5 
erein, and the employ- 


the pur 
roduced, prepared, or mined 


p 
ment, control, and compensation of employees. Any moneys received 
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by the United States from or in connection with the use or 


operation of 
any such fa e discretion 


mine, or plant, or 
of the Presiden x 
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y ce 0 
part of such revolving fund shall be paid into the 


Treasury as eous receipts. 

Sec. 11. ‘That, whenever the President finds it essential in order to 
prevent ent or fluctuation of prices of, or In order to 
prevent injurious specula’ or in order to prevent 

tion or unfair and g market quotations the 
of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil p he au- 


tution or place of bush . — 
0. 
and fulfillment thereof. He 15 . 


similar institution, 


ons necessary 


. of this 
es and regulations made b 


pursuance thereof, and 
such — 


hibited 8 to this 
such violation or any such 
tion, shall, upon conviction 

$10,000 or by four years, or both. 

Sec. 12. That, whenever the President shall find that an emergen: 
— —— and a it is ‘essential that 


advance of ing time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give 
public notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reas guar- 
anteed prs for any such prođucts, in order to assure such cers R 
reasonable protit. Thereupon, Government of the U States 


hereby guarantees every 

agricultural products 

r er edee rea 
on upon compliance m e regulations p 

President, 1 if roducts produced in reliance 


the he will receive for any such 

npon this ponny within the od, not exceeding three yea: 
. D ess than the guaranteed price there 
or as fix 


p 
the President finds that the tion into the 
such products produced outside of the United 8 y 
feres or is likely seriously to interfere with the practical operation of 
any guaranteed price therefor fixed pursuant to s section, or mate- 
riatly enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the 
United States under guaranties of prices therefor made pursuant to this 
section, and shall so proclaim, there shall be levied, collected, and id 
a rate of duty, upon the products so imported, the amount of which 
rate of duty shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the President, 
which amount shall, when added to the value of the product at the 
time it is offered for entry, be sufficient to bring the prive thereof at 
which imported up to the price which shall have been fixed therefor 
3 to this section; but in no case shall any such rate of duty 
fixed at an amount which will effect a reduction of the rate of dut; 
tariff law of the Uni 


same to an 
country wi 
at war or to use the same as 


products under this section may, in th 
used as a revolving fund for furtber carrying out the purposes o 
section. Any balance of such moneys not used as part of such revoly- 
ing fund Shali be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 
Sec, 18. That whenever the President shall find that limitation, regu- 
lation, or prohibition of the use ef foods, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, or such 
nonalcoholic beverages as he shall determine, or that reduction of the 
alcoholic content of any beverage, is essential, in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous suppiy of food, he is authorized, from time to 
time, to prescribe, and give puolie notice of, the extent of the limitation, 
regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. Whenever such 
notice shall have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no 
shall, after a reasonable time, which shall be prescribed in the notice, 
use any foods, food materials, er feeds in the production of alcohol or 
nonalcoholic beverages, except in accordance with the limitations, regu- 
lations. and prohibitions prescribed in such notice, or produce any 
beverage having an alcoholic content in excess of the amount pre- 
scribed therefor in such notice. Any person who willfully violates this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 
Soc. 14. That in carrying. out the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized te create an agency or agencies, to accept the services of 
any n without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or 
person, to utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to 
coordinate their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss of funds 
or duplication of work. 
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Sec. 15. That under re 
use of the mails of the 


lations to be prescribed by the President the 
nited States free of charge for postage for 
g out the of t act 


ear, or both. 
is hereby appropriated, out of 


hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
3 until 
shall be expended for the pur- 
poses described in section 
Sc. 20. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be inyalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof, directly involved in the con- 
troversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 
Sec. 21. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect 
when the natlonal 5 resulting from the existing state of war 
, Shall have passed, the date of which shall be ascertained and proclaimeit 
by the President ; but the date when this act shall cease to be in effect 
shall not be later than one year after the termination, as ascertained 
by the President, of the present war between the United States and 
ermany. Noth:ng in this section shall be construed to prevent the 
fillment by the United States of any le obligation incurred pur- 
spant to this act which shall be in force when this act ceases to be in 
effect. . = 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I cali special attention to sections 
1, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 19. Section 1 undertakes by a legislative re- 
cital to create a “ war necessity,” and undertakes to bring the 
powers of the bill- within the limits of the Constitution by a 
false recital of fact. It then provides that the President shall 
have the power— 


To assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution * * + 
of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production, hereafter 
in this act called necessaries ;.to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, 
monopolization, hoarding, injurious culation, manipulations, and pri- 
vate controls affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and to 
establish and main governmental control of such necessaries dur- 
ing the war. 

In a word, the proposition is to confer, according to the lan- 
guage of the bill, upon the President—but, as we all know, in 
fact upon some other individual who is to act-in the name of 
the President—the right to control every one of the prime neces- 
sities of life, the distribution of and the commerce in the same. 

Mr. President, on account of the storm which has suddenly 
swept over the Capitol it is a little difficult to make myself 
heard. f: 

RECESS. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess for 20 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 12.55 p. m. 

At the expiration of the recess the Senate reassembled. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I think the matter 
under consideration is a very important one. I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Smith, Mich, 
Smoot 


Beckham Husting Nelson 
Borah James ew Sterling 
Broussard Johnson, Cal Newlands Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Page Thompson 
Cummins Kellogg Penrose mme 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Underwood 
Fernald Kenyon Pomerene Vardaman 
Fletcher ing Ransdell Wadsworth 
nce by Reed Walsh 

Frelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury Warren 
Gallinger eCumber Shafroth eeks 

rry McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Gronna McLean Sherman Wolcott 
Harding McNary Smith, Ariz. 

wic Martin Smith, Ga. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I announce the necessary absence 
cf my colleague [Mr. HucHEs] on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] is absent from the city on important business. I 
should like to have this announcement stand for the day, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TOWNSEND] is 
unavoidably absent from the Chamber on account of sickness in 
his family. I desire this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have been requested to announce the 
absence on official business of the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SmrrH] and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RORINSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when we were interrupted by the 
storm I was saying that section 1 of the act conveys certain 
powers, which I had already enumerated. 

Section 3, proceeding with the question of powers, provides 
that there shall be established“ a governmental control of neces- 
saries.” 

I ask the Senate to kindly attend to the power granted this 
“ governmental board of necessaries.” The bill recites that its 
power— 
shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, activities of, and 


for the production, manufacture, procurement, storage, distribution, 
Sale. marketing, pledging, financing— 


And now note this language— 
and consumption of necessaries. 


The bill further provides that— 
all such necessaries, processes, methods, and activitles are hereby de- 
clared to be affected with a public interest. 

Yea, in order to afford some kind of shadow of pretense of the 
exercise of a constitutional power the bill falsely declares that 
all of these things are affected with a public interest, intend- 
ing, of course, to plant the exercise of this power upon the 
ground that the Government has the right to control activities 
affected with a public interest. 

And yet the most casual reading of the language will show 
that the things embraced by it are not affected with a public 
interest within the legal meaning of that term at all. They, 
in fact, have no relation to the public interest save in the sense 
that the life and happiness of every man, woman, and child in 
the Republic and every dollar’s worth of property may be 
said to affect the public interest. It is an impudently false and 
fraudulent recital. 

The bill further provides that in order to carry out these 
powers— 
the President is authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements 
or agreements, to use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of 
any person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or 
person— 

And so forth. 

In a word, this somewhat obscure language is plainly intended 
to authorize the transfer of these great and despotic powers to 
individuals whose names may not be submitted to the Senate for 
confirmation, nor even be made known to the public at large. 

Section 4 proposes to punish and to make illegal the act of 
any person who allows any of these necessities under his con- 
trol “to deteriorate if he can prevent it,” and that power is ex- 
tended to the article when produced and to the production of 
the article. Under that section every man is made a violator 
of the law who may have any article whatsoever that suffers 
any deterioration or waste if he can prevent it. 0 

Section 5 provides that the President may by simple an- 
nouncement take away from any or all citizens the right to 
export, import, manufacture, store, or distribute any of said 
necessaries unless he or they shall first obtain a license per- 
mitting him so to do. Of course these despotic and unconstitu- 
tional powers will be exercised by Mr. Hoover or some other 
agent. I read the language of the act: 

Sec. 5. That from time to time whenever the President shall find tt 
essential to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage. 
or distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of 
the purposes of this Act, and shall publicly so announce, no person 
shall, after a date fixed in the announcement, en in or carry on 
any such business specified in the announcement of importation, ex- 
portation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of any necessaries as 
set forth in such announcement, unless he shall secure and hold a 
license issued pursuant to this section 

Under that section by the mere issuance of an order the Presi- 
dent can compel practically every manufacturer in the United 
States and every dealer and shipper to secure from Mr. Hoover 
or some other unnamed gentleman a license to transact his busi- 
ness, to manufacture his product or to import into this country, 
or export from this country the prime necessities of life. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield. 
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Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
because it seems to me his statement is broader than is sus- 
tained by the act. Is it not true that that applies only to what 
are termed necessaries, and the bill in section 1 defines what 
are necessaries under the act? That would not include all the 
manufactures within the United States by any means. It 
simply includes food and fuel and articles required for their 


production. Those are the necessaries which the act covers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The original act? 

Mr. KENYON. The act I have in my hand is the Lever bill 
as reported from the House committee to the Honse. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
and covered substantially anything that was needed to eat or 
to wear, or to be used in any way in connection with them. 

Mr. KENYON. That is true; but the bill is now limited to 
the matters I have designated—foods, feeds, fuel, and articles 
required for their production, 

Mr. REED. I had not intended to discuss the bill; I simply 
meant to put in a short analysis of it and resume my seat; but 
since the question is raised, let us see if there is any limit to 
the power that it is proposed to confer. The first section reads: 

That, by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful 5 of me 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and N erate 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution and to facilitate 
the movement of — 

Now listen— 
foods— 


That embraces anything human beings can eat, and I think 
it would embrace anything animals eat— 


feeds— 


That, of course, covers the animals. 

Now, you have embraced everything that is produced upon 
an American farm—every animal that walks and is fit for food. 
You have covered all the cattle upon the thousand hills, the 
sheep in the 10,000 pastures, the hogs in the million pens, the 
chickens in the myriads of back yards, the hay, the oats, the 
shorts, the middlings, the wheat, the corn, the rye, the barley, 
the hay, the potatoes, the flour, the bran, shorts, and middlings— 
all that is fit for “food or feed.” You have covered all that, 
and you have gone below the surface of the earth and you have 
included coal and oil and gas. Moreover, you have covered the 
trees of the forest, for they are also required for fuel. 

Now, notice, The language contained in section 1 is, as I 
understand it, enlarged by the language of section 3: 


That there is hereby established a’ governmental control of neces- 
saries which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods— 


Listen— 


activities of, and for the production. manufacture, procurement, stor- 
age, distribution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption 
necessaries, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator referred to the words on page 
1, line 8?— 
of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production. 

The phrase “and articles required for their production” 
would practically cover everything. 

Mr. REED. I-thank the Senator. I have not commented on 
those particular words, and they, of course, vastly enlarge the 
preceding clause. But I now say that when we take section 3 
in conhection with that language it is plain that it is proposed 
to put within the control of the President, which means Mr. 
Hoover or some other man, every article used in the manufac- 
ture or production of foods, feeds, or fuel, including the in- 
strumentalities of their production. I think that would include 
the manufacture of steel and of iron and lead and copper and 
of agricultural implements. It would include, in my opinion, 
the cotton gin and the cotton mill. It would include the sheep 
and, in my opinion, it would include the wool and the processes 
of manufacture. It would include, beyond any question, the 
packing establishments of the country, big and little. It would 
include every butcher shop in the country. It could be made 
to include every railroad, for it embraces all transportation 
facilities. The movement from place to place is clearly covered 
by the term “distribution.” But above that it includes the 
right to say what the people shall eat and how much they shall 
eat. Let there be no mistake; the language is plain. I quote: 

There is pci! Be eat a St a spire nr control of, of necessaries, 


which shall tne e production * and con- 
sumption of 98 
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As first introduced it went further 


by any king or potentate of earth ; 


That, sir, is the power of life and death. That power of life 
and death it is proposed to confer upon the nameless agents 
whom the President may hereafter select. I repeat, the power 
to regulate the consumption of food and fuel is the power of life 
and death. The emissaries and agents of the food dictator can 
enter every home in this land, tell the housewife how much bread 
she may set before her children, the quality of flour she shall 


use; they can tell the head of the family how much coal he 


shall consume and the kind of coal he shall use; they can, under 
these powers, dictate to the American people what they shall 
eat, what they shall wear, how they shall manufacture it, how 
they shall produce it, how they shall ship it, and whether they 
shall have it at all or not. 

The power demanded is greater than has ever been exercised 
it is broader than that which 
is exercised by the Kaiser of the Germans. It is a power such 
as no Cæsar ever employed over a conquered province in the 
bloodiest days of Rome's bloody despotism. 

“ Behold, I show you a mystery.” There is one Hoover, who 
many years ago left the United States to seek his fortunes in 
other lands. He is a mining engineer by profession. He has 
very recently returned to America. He has for the past year or 
two been engaged in some most laudable work abroad. In 
nothing that I say shall I reflect upon his integrity, his intel- 
ligence, or the honesty of his intentions. But this man, who 
voluntarily had sought his fortune in other lands, is brought 
back to the United States of America; and, reading this bill and 
reading concurrent public history, we know that it is the purpose 
to place these immense powers within his hands. It is proposed 
to give to this man, whom the American people have heard of 
through the newspapers only in the last few months, the power 
to say to every housewife what she shall feed her babe, her chil- 
dren, her husband, or herself. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, assuming that these enormous 
powers are to be lodged in some man, can the Senator suggest 
any wiser choice? 

Mr. REED. I say that the man in this free Republic who, 
under existing circumstances, would lodge these powers iu any 
man has no conception of a Republic. I declare that the man 
who would set up arbitrary authority ought to establish his 
abode in countries where there are no constitutions. He should 
seek a land in which the will of a despot is regarded as more 
beneficent than the mandate of a free people. So far as Mr. 
Hoover is concerned, I would not confer this power on him or 
on any human being. = 

Mr. WALSH. I rose to say that while I always listen with 
very intense interest to the discussion of these matters by the 
Senator from Missouri, I thought that the personal aspect of it 
had not very much to commend it. I say frankly to the Senator 
now that I agree that the other is very serious, but why discuss 
the question as to who is to be the food conservator? 

Mr. REED. Because, sir, I want to give it a personal 1 spect 
in this sense: I want, if I can, to burn it into the consciences 
and brains of the people that this power is to be conferred upo 
& man—upon one man—upon a certain 175 or 200 pounds 905 
flesh and blood; of a creature with body, parts, passions, aud 
frailties—of just a man, whose peer is to be found, so far us In- 
tegrity and high purpose are concerned, in every community ef 
this great land, and I doubt not whose peer in every respect can 
be found in any community of considerable size in this country. 

I am commenting also upon the personal aspect, because I 
think that a man who has lived outside the confines of the 
United States for a number of years, who has practically made 
his home in foreign countries, is not so well qualified from that 
standpoint to deal with questions affecting the American people 
as would be some one who has lived here, but in all that I have 
said I pass no comment upon Mr. Hoover that in any way re- 
flects upon his integrity. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Perhaps it may be necessary to confer this 
power in order that the mother may haye something on which 
to feed her babies. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes, Mr. President; but has that time come 
now? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Those who have looked into the question 
seem to think so. The President seems to think so and the 
Secretary of Agriculture seems to think so. I am-in favor of 
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giving the President every power which is necessary success- 
fully to conduct the war and to conserve the resources of the 
country. 

Mr. REED. So am I. So are we all ready to give the Presi- 
dent all the power that is necessary to conduct the war. But 
what have we done and what are we doing? We have voted a 
$7.000,000,000-war chest—the largest amount of money ever 
appropriated by any human tribunal. If Adam had been born 
1,000 years before the world was created and had earned a 
salary of a million dollars per annum, and had saved it all, he 
could scarcely have taken up this bond issue. 

I heard a gentleman who was advocating the sale of “ liberty ” 
bonds say the other day down here in one of the theater8 that 
if you laid the bonds one on top of the other, counting 50 to the 
inch, they would make a pile 16 miles high. I never figured it; 
but that was his statement, and, being a banker, I presume he 
knew just about how high they would be. 

We have given the President every soldier and sailor he has 
asked, The aggregate already called for, I think, will run very 
close to a million and a half troops. Another 500,000 is au- 
thorized: and I am ready to vote to-morrow for still more and 
more troops, until we shall have every man that in any con- 
tingency may be necessary, 

Moreover, we have overturned precedents and policies of this 
country more than a century old and have resorted to the draft 
because it was asked we should resort to the draft. We have 
provided every ship of war that has been asked; we have pro- 
vided every ounce of ammunition that has been requisitioned ; 


“we have provided every pound of shot and of shell that has 


been requested; we have voted to build a thousand merchant 
ships; we have requisitioned every vessel in the shipyards of 
this country, and have practically requisitioned the shipyards. 
We have appropriated money almost unlimited in order that 
we may place upon the high seas mighty argosies to bear our 
troops, munitions, and supplies to foreign lands. We have 
provided by a bill passed through the Senate that it shall be 
a criminal offense for a man to corner foodstuffs. We have 
authorized the President to seize every railroad in the United 
States, and given him authority to employ them for the pur- 
pose of moving any military supplies of the Government. We 
have done many other things I do not pause to mention. What 
else do gentlemen want? Do they wish to follow my enthusi- 
astic friend from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], who stands here— 
and I am sorry he has left the Chamber, and so I will not make 
the remark I was going to make, but will merely say assuming 
to speak for the President? 

What else is wanted? If there be anything relating to the 
military forces of this country necessary, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, I am sure, will grant it. But when 
it is asked that there shall be put in the hands of one man, of 
whom this country -knows but little—for I speak not of the 
President now, but of this agent he is to employ and who has 
already opened his office and assumed to begin activities without 
sanction of law—when it is asked to put into the hands of a 
man of that kind the power to seize the great resources of this 
land, to command the industry and energy of the nearly 
40,000,000 people who dwell upon the farms of the United 
States, to seize almost if not quite every factory of this country, 
to control the foodstuffs of all the people, to compel business 
men to obey his demands and operate as his licensees, and 
to substitute his will for the Constitution of the United States— 
when so monstrous a proposition is advanced I refuse to give it 
sanction; nay, I am appalled that it is offered in any legislative 
tribunal of a free country, 

But let me proceed. I read again from the bill: 

There is hereby established a governmental control of necessaries 
which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, activities 
of, and for the 1 manufacture, procurement. storage, distribu- 
tion, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption of neces- 
saries— 

I place emphasis on the words “ consumption of necessaries.” 
Let its dreadful import escape no one— 
which shall be exercised and administered by the President for the 


po oses of this act, and all nA necessaries, processes, methods, and 
vities are hereby declared to be affected with a public interest. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, who is to prescribe 
the food formula of the people? 

Mr. REED. It will be done in the name of the President, 
but when you ask me by wnom I know of no way to reply save 
in that vague and indefinite term Hoover or some one with an 
ambition to become a Hoover. 

Now, I rend on, and here is the answer to the Senator’s 
question: 

And in carrying out the purposes of this section the President is 


authorized to enter into any volun: arran ents or ments, to 
use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any person 


without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, to 


utilize any d t or agency of the Government, and to coordi- 
nate their activities so as to a ola ny preventable l Li 
fot a ying re void any en e loss or duplication 


Now. my dear friend, you who come here from the great and 
populous State of Michigan, representing a supposedly free 
people, three and a half million in numbers, embracing every 
class of life, from the humblest to the men of power and wealth 
and education, I answer your question out of the bill. Your 
housewives are to eat that which some gentleman, “ working 
without compensation,” says they can eat; your children are 
to wear what some unknown and unnamed gentleman, “ work- 
ing without compensation,” shall permit them to wear. They 
will wear shoes in the late spring if it accords with the economic 
notions of this unnamed gentleman, or they will go barefooted 
in order to save shoe leather if he shall so dictate, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigun. Those are the rules of a county 
poor farm. 

Mr. REED. Yes. The Senator suggests “those are the rules 
of a county poor farm”; and, if this bill is enacted, it will do 
much to make the richest country of the world one great poor 
farm, and to transform its freemen into political paupers who 
have wasted the heritage of liberty bequeathed them by heroic 
sires. 

I did not, when I took the floor, intend to discuss this bill. I 
meant simply to call attention to what is contained in these 
remarkable provisions. But since the Senator from Texas rose— 
and he has now returned to the Chamber—assuming to speak for 
the President, to tell us what the President wanted, and how 
valiantly the Senator wanted to stand back of the President, I 
thought I would pass a few observations upon the character of 
this bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to express the hope that he will not be successful in defeating 
what the President considers one of the most essential measures 
in the present emergency? It is a question whether he or the 
President is to have his opinion carried out. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not like some people, who 
shall be nameless. When I was sent to the Senate of the United 
States I may have been a most unworthy representative. but I 
was sent here by a great free people, numbering nearly three 
and a half million, to represent them primarily and the country 
generally in this legislative body. I have no pride of opinion; I 
am not obsessed with any idea of my own greatness; but I am 
here charged with a great mission and a great responsibility. 
My distinguished colleague [Mr. Stone] and myself represent 
a domain more than one-half as large as Prussia. We must 
speak for its three and one-half million free citizens; we speak 
their voice, and, speaking their voice, I say their Constitution 
shall never be stricken down by my vote or their liberties sub- 
verted in a truckling effort to shine in the reflected glory of the 
White House. 

I have exercised my own opinion after consultation with the 
opinions of other Senators and other men. When I get ready 
to abdicate the throne of my reason and to subordinate my 
opinions to the dictation of any other man, however great, I 
shall hand back to my people the authority they gave me and 
ask them to send here some man who has courage enough to 
express their opinions and stand for their rights. When the 
Congress of the United States shall cease to exercise the powers 
and perform the duties devolved upon it by the Constitution it 
will have betrayed its great and solemn trust. Its Members 
will have perjured their souls before God and man. It will 
have followed in the infamous footsteps of the cowardly legis- 
lators and counselors who in other days and other lands sub- 
veried the liberties of the people. Then, as now, such legis- 
lators could be seen standing in their places asserting their 
loyalty and proving it by exhibiting their truculent submission 
to the dictates of some master mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator, 
who has had the kindness to refer to my State, permit me to 
add one sentence to the eulogy which he has just bestowed and 
to say that in the registration under the conscription law the 
State of Michigan bears the palm as the first State in the Union 
for registrations in proportion to her population, which shows 
a loyalty to the Government and an intensity of feeling that 
is most commendable? But, furthermore, the people of the 
State are economizing in their use of foodstuffs now. They are 
doing it voluntarily. Everyone is addressing himself more or 
less to that very important question; but to have it said in the 
law that any single individual is to prescribe the amount of 
food and the character of food that our people shall eat is 
carrying this rule of supreme judgment just a Little bit too far. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator to hear him pronounce a very just encomium upon his 
own people; and yet I can not refrain from saying that what the 
Senator has said for his own glorious State probably can be 
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asserted of all the States of this glorious Union. Virtue and 
patriotism are not confined by the red lines of any map. Wher- 
ever the American citizen stands proudly in his home, wherever 
his eyes flash in recognition of the American flag you find a 
patriot and a man, all of them willing to do their part, all of 
them willing to make sacrifices, and none of them of that su- 
perior virtue which is assumed by a limited few. 

I come now to section 4, Observe the language: 

It is hereby made unlawful— 4 . 

And I omit a portion— 
to permit preventable deterioration of any necessaries in or in connec- 
tion with their production, manufacture, or distribution, 

Why, under that a man might be punished, might become a 
lawbreaker, who without the slightest intention to destroy any 
necessary of life simply, failed to prevent its deterioration. How 
far we are to go with that I do not know, whether we are to go 
as far as the old farmer I once saw when I was a boy, who drove 
to the packing house with a load of fine hogs, and who, when he 
was offered $2.20 a hundred, got back on his wagon and cracked 
his whip and started to drive away. The buyer said to him, 
“Well, what are you going to do with them? You can’t get any 
more for them.” The old farmer replied, “ I can take them home 
and sit up nights and eat em.“ He would have prevented waste. 

But I hesitate to inject anything intended as a pleasantry into 
remarks regarding a subject that is absolutely tragic. 

I proceed: 

Src. 5. * Whenever the President shall find it essential to 
license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribu- 
tion of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the purposes 
of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person shall, after a date 
fixed in the announcement, engage in or carry on any such business 
specified in the announcement of importation, exportation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such announce- 
1 he shall secure and hold a license issued pursuant to this 
serc . 

In a word, and put into plain, brutal English, the right of the 
American citizen to engage in his ordinary occupation, to buy 
and to sell, to trade and to traffic, to ship abroad or purchase 
from abroad, is made dependent upon the will of some one man, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 2 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator mean that this 
bill does not give the license as a matter of right? Does it allow 
this man named by the President to say whether anyone shall 
or shall not have a license and arbitrarily to deny him the 
right to a license? Is it possible that that is what the bill 
provides? 

Mr. REED. Plainly the right to license implies that there 
must be a discretion vested in the licensor, for otherwise there 
would be no use of having a license. If everybody could engage 
in the business, and everybody could demand a certificate, of 
course there would be no use in the license. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, I supposed it was just to 
register them, so that they could be observed. 

Mr. REED. But it does not say“ register“; it says “license.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ought to modify that statement. 
I did not suppose it. I would suppose it would be urged in that 
way if I supposed it was language that was permissible, with- 
out irritation, to be found in a proposed statute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will notice the beginning 
of section 5, it is only after the President has made a publica- 
tion to that effect; but, of course, as soon as the publication is 
made no importation or exportation shall be made then. It is 
in full force, and a man would be violating the law if such im- 
portation or exportation should be made. 

Mr. REED. Why, certainly; that is immaterial. But notice 
further. Now, nobody can buy or sell, trade or traffic, ship or 
manufacture any of these necessities of life unless he shall get 
a license. But that is not all. Observe how we do progress, 
how fast the car of reform rolls on. 

The President can make regulations for these gentlemen to 
conau their business, and among the regulations he may in- 
clude— 


requirements for systems of accounts and occ 3 of accounts to be 
1 by licensees, submission of reports by them with or without oath or 
affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the President’s duly author- 
ized agents of the places of business of licensees. 


Why, under that monstrous provision, what becomes of the 
section of the Constitution, or the spirit of it, against unreason- 
ble searches and seizures? That provision was intended 
merely to prevent officers of the law from entering the place of 
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business of a man and searching it for a particular article; but 
this confers upon these nameless agents the right to enter any 
man’s place of business, at any time, and inspect his books and 
accounts. Why, as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
states, it was resistance to unreasonable searches and seizures 
that started the first flame of the Revolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator means the Revolution 
against England? 

Mr. REED. The Revolution against England. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To gain the freedom of our country? 

Mr. REED. The Revolution against the tyranny of George 
III; and George III never dared assert or ask for rights such as 
are here demanded. When did George III of England say that 
no man should do business without his license, making it 
broad, and applying it to everybody? I believe there were 
licenses required in a few cases, and that was one of the prime 
causes which brought our fathers to rebellion. When did 
George III claim the right to make the business men of the op- 
pressed Colonies keep accounts and make sworn returns to him 
of their business? Why, as the Senator from Oklahoma states, 
our fathers would not pay a stamp tax. There were men in 
those days who said they stood by the Government of King 
George, but they were not the men whom we revere as patriots, 
and their blood did not enrich the soil from which the flower 
of liberty sprang forth, 

Everybody is going to be required to keep his books now ac- 
cording to Hoover or somebody else; and then everybody is 
going to swear to them in the manner and form, set forth by 
Hoover or somebody else; and in this land of the free and home 
of the brave, where law doth rule and Liberty holds aloft her 
bright and glorious countenance, we will all form in procession 
and march forward to make our sworn accounts of our business 
as licensees graciously permitted by Hoover or somebody else 
to live! 

Mr. President, I jump many important parts of the bill. 
When I come to discuss this measure in real earnest I shall re- 
fer to those sections, In section 9, observe our Government 
proposes to embark upon the manufacture and production of 
everything in the shape of necessities. I must keep to that 
word lest I shall offend my absent friend, the Senator from 
Towa. 

Sec. 9. That to carry into effect the purposes of this act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to purchase, provide for the production or manufac- 
ture of necessaries; to store them and to provide storage facilities for 
them by construction, purchase, lease, or otherwise; to sell them; and 
to require any person having the control of any necessaries, or any 
storage space suitable for the storing of necessaries, to furnish the 
whole or any part of such necessaries or storage space to the Govern- 
ment in such quantities, at such times, and at such prices as shall be 
determined by the President to be reasonable. Upon failure of the 
7A — such requirement, the President Is authorized to 


uisition an possession of any such necessaries or storage space, 
and to pay for them at the price so determined. 


Thus, it appears it is proposed that the Government, of course 
through some if these agents who “ work without pay "—some 
Hoover of greater or lesser mold—can proceed to take over every 
storage plant in the United States and substantially every great 
business of the United States, and operate it as he sees fit. taking 
by the collar the man who created it, whose sweat and toil and 
brains brought it into existence, and leading him to the door, 
while somebody bearing a certificate from Washington shall 
proceed to take hold of the plant and the property of this free 
citizen, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator how 
much he thinks would be produced from the soil of this country 
next year if the farmer or producer understood that these 
agents of somebody could come and take away from him what- 
ever he produced and pay him whatever they wanted to pay him, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall answer that question in a 
moment, for I want to conclude my remarks. 

Over in Prussia, bloody Prussia, tyrant-damned Prussia, 
where it would seem that the lust of power has absorbed every 
Christian attribute of the heart, it was not so. Who reads Car- 
lyle’s History of Frederick the Great will find, I think, a chapter, 
In the days of Fred- 
erick’s father, likewise father of all the tyrants of Prussia, 
when blood was inoculated with that poisoned virus which has 
made the house of Hohenzollern accursed of God, the old despot 
wanted a piece of ground which belonged to an old miller. The 
miller declined to sell. The king raised his offer again and 
again. The miller declined; he declared it was his home and 
that he would retain it. At last the king’s emissaries said, “ But 
his majesty may take it.“ The old miller rose to his full height 
and said, Not while there is law in Prussia.” That mill is, I 


believe, preserved to-day as a revered landmark in Prussia, be- 
cause it indicated that there was a place where the monarch 
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himself, with all his military power, could not encroach, and 
that was the home and private property of the citizen. 

But in this day of grace, 1917, 140 years since the soldiers of 
the Revolution starved and froze at Valley Forge, almost within 
sight of the tomb of Washington, within the shadow of his 
monunient, it is proposed to give the right not only “to take the 
mill ” but the business of all the American people engaged in pro- 
ducing necessaries, to enter their private business places and 
compel them to keep an account according to the dictation and 
command of some one here in Washington, and it is proposed to 
make them swear to those accounts. It is proposed to do to all 
the business men of the country that which the father of Fred- 
erick the Great did not dare to do in Prussia to one man, 

Yet gentlemen will be found accommodating enough to vote 
for such a measure and to sneeringly insinuate that those who 
do not so vote are perhaps not quite loyal. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator also sneeringly insinuated 
that those who vote to carry out the proposition of the President 
are guilty of subserviency and ce? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Oh, yes; that is your language. 

Mr. REED. The Senator puts himself in the position of sub- 
serviency, not me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I deny that. 

Mr. REED. The word “cowardice” has not fallen from my 
lips in this whole discussion. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And I deny tħat I put myself in that 
position. 

Mr. REED, The Senator announced almost with the heroie 
air of a Christian hero entering the arena to do combat with 
wild beasts and declared that he proposes to do whatsoever the 
President wants him to do. As the Senator spoke his face was 
illumined as with the glory of the angels. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With not nearly so tragic an air as that 
assumed by the Senator from Missouri at the present moment. 

Mr. REED. But within the Senator’s capabilities it approxi- 
mated it. 

But observe we have not yet covered the entire field. It is 
true the bill covered all transportation. It covered the manu- 
facture of necessaries and all the things that go into the pro- 
duction of necessaries. It covered the wood that grows above 
the soil and included the coal in the bowels of the earth. It 
included all the great lakes and rivers of oil that the good Lord 
put in the bowels of the earth. All these had been included 
when some particularly bright mind suddenly recalled that the 
metal mines had been overlooked, and so we find it in section 10: 

That the President is authorized to requisition and take over, for 
use or operation by the Government, any factory, mine, or other plant, 
or any part thereof, in which any necessaries are or may be manufac- 
tured, produced, prepared, or mined. 

Of course, gold is a necessity in time of war. They may take 
the gold mines. It is necessary to get the food, and if it be not 
food itself, it is an article required for the production of food. 
So with lead and zine and copper and tin—all that vast store of 
wealth which lines the veins of the earth; they can, if the bill 
passes, take it all. It is true some individuals have acquired it. 
They discovered it; they developed it. But of what consequence 
is that? It is trne these men have title deeds to it. It is true 
they have lived under a Constitution—aye, some of them may 
hold it in their hands—which declares that the property of a 
citizen shall not be taken without due process of law, and that 
due process of law has always been construed to give a man 
his day in court. As the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
has said to me in a side remark, it is our boast that you could 
not take the shirt off a ragged person’s back without giving him 
a day in court. But now it is all to be taken over by any gen- 
tleman working without a salary who presents an order signed 
for the property. 

Then, we are to operate these things: 

The President is authorized to ibe such Pi tage rae as he may 
deem essential for ng out t 8 of section, inciuding 
the operation of any such factory, e, or plant, or part thereof; the 

urchase, sale, or other disposition of articles used, manufactured, pro- 
uced, pi or mined therein; and the employment, control, and 
compensation of employees. 

So that in addition to all these other things after the food 
dictator shall have taken over the factories of the United States 
it is proposed that he shall fix the wages of employees. Fix 
the wages, and how can you make the men work? Will he do 
it at the point of the bayonet? WIII he stand every tenth man 
against a stone wall and shoot him to death and give the other 
nine an option to work or suffer his fate? How are we to ac- 
complish this beneficent purpose among a people of freemen, 
among a people who have asserted that to be an American citi- 
zen was to be a king, a king of right clothed about with the 
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majesty of constitutional prerogatives and protection so sacred 
that no man has yet dared trample upon them? 

But, Mr. President, there is more of this bill. I eall attention 
to section 12, which is the minimum-price section. The sec- 
tion confers the power upon the President, but it will, of course, 
be exercised by Hoover. I read: 

Thereupon, the Government of the United States hereby guarantees 


every producer of any merchantable nonperishable agricultural prod- 
ucts produced within the United States, — Rha oe a teed price 


Mr. President, of all the ills and evils and iniquities and 
enormous and monstrous things wrapped up within the bill, this 
is perhaps the least of them all. Yet I desire to invite your at- 
tention to it for a few moments. If the Government of the 
United States shall fix a minimum price to be paid to the farm- 
ers and producers, for that which the people eat, it follows, 
does it not, as day follows. night, that that minimum price will 
be of no avail unless it shall be higher than the price which 
would otherwise obtain, and if it be higher than the price which 
would otherwise obtain, then that price must be carried on to 
the ultimate consumer. The tribute must be collected from the 
homes of every workingman and every other man in the United 
States, and we will have increased the price of farm products 
and have collected that increased price from the laboring people 
and all other kinds of people in the United States. 

The moment you do that are you not obliged to make compen- 
sation then to the other man? Are you not obliged to allow 
labor a higher wage, because labor must now pay more for its 
food? Are you not obliged to allow the business man a higher 
return on his business, because all he consumes has been in- 
creased in cost? Are you not obliged to carry this beneficent 
scheme through to everybody to make it equitable; and if you 
have carried it through to everybody upon an equitable basis, 
who will be benefited? But, upon the other hand, who will be 
injured? 

Now, having talked much longer than I intended, I desire to 
draw my remarks to a close with just this one observation. 
There is no more reason for us to copy the tyranny of Prussia 
in the matter of foodstuffs than there is to imitate her horrible 
example when she stood women against stone walls and shot 
them to death. There is no more reason to destroy our com- 
mercial and industrial liberty because Prussia has done so than 
there is to abandon the civilized rules of warfare and sink ships 
upon which women and children and helpless noncombatants 
are peacefully pursuing their course. Because the people of 
other lands should cling to despotism and die bloody deaths 
to perpetuate the chains their masters have riveted upon them 
affords no reason for us to cry out for the destruction of our 
constitutional rights. We are here a great and free people, the 
most intelligent people, I think, speaking broadly, there are 
upon this earth—104,000,000 men, women, and children, The 
heads of these families and many of the women have found 
their place and niche in the great productive machinery of life, 
There they have applied their intelligence, there they have 
employed their energy, there they produce the highest that is 
within them, and now it is proposed to substitute for their in- 
telligence, applied locally in places where they have lived, 
applied to business they have created, applied to factories they 
have conceived, applied to machinery they have produced—it is 
proposed to substitute for their intelligence, for their energy, 
the mandate of some man or set of men living hundreds of miles 
away, who are utterly unacquainted with the business with 
which they seek to interfere. 

More than that, Mr. President, it is proposed by this measure 
to give the right of arbitrary interference at any moment, so 
that no man can tell when he enters upon a venture whether 
he will be allowed to conelude it or whether it shall be wrested 
from his hands. No man in making his calculations can tell 
whether he will be allowed to deal with reference to the fixed 
conditions that surround him when he embarks upon his 
enterprise. or whether he will be compelled to reckon with the 
arbitrary mandate of a man who never saw his business, and 
knows nothing about the production in which he is engaged. 

Every farmer who sows his field will sow it knowing that 
while there may be a minimum price guaranteed to him there 
is also the right to destroy his market by taking over all the 
shipping facilities and all the manufacturing facilities and all 
the distributing facilities necessary to the marketing of his 
grain; and when that is done he knows that he will be limited 
in all human probability to that minimum price. From that 


there can be no escape, in my opinion. When you tell the 
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farmers of this country that, I say that instead of being up 
with the lark and staying at his task until the nightingale 
shall have ceased its song, instead of toiling and moiling in 
wind and sun, to expand his acreage, instead of going in debt 
to buy new machinery and to hire additional help he is very 


likely to reduce his production. When you discourage the 
farmer you help to produce that very starvation, that very 
shortage of the necessities of life which we seek to avoid. 

Mr. President, there is but one universal solvent for human 
energy. There is but one thing will start every hand to work, 
that will cause every muscle to grow tense, that will make every 
wheel whirr and every spindle turn, and that is the certainty of 
profit. When you undertake to take away from a free people 
the right to calculate and to conclude where their interest lies, 
when you tell them that at any moment a man possessed of 
arbitrary power can interfere with their profit and their busi- 
ness and wrest their means of livelihood from them, you stop 
all development, you will stop all energy, you may reduce pro- 
duction to a point where we will be in grave danger of starva- 
tion and of want. Such a policy will arrest development and, 
in my judgment, will bring upon us a panic that will paralyze 
this country in the very hour when every sinew ought to become 
strong, when every limb ought to be multiplied in its power, and 
when every energy of the people ought to be increased. 

I protest against the bill as a mistake, an economical mistake. 
I protest against it us an offense against the Constitution ef the 
United States. I proclaim it to be an invasion of our Bill of 
Rights. I declare that it will produce that paralysis of busi- 
ness and energy which will make it impossible for us to finance 
the armies of the world and to feed the nations who are our 
allies in the great struggle now engulfing mankind. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, in view of the prolonged 
discussion that has arisen over the provisos in this bill, giving 
the carriers compensation for damages suffered by reason of 
the priority orders of the President, and the insistence that .ship- 
pers should also be permitted to recover such damages, on be- 
half of the committee I wish to state that the committee with- 
draws the provisions in question; and I move that all after the 
word “appropriated,” on page 4, line 17, down to the words 
“own order,” in line 19, page 5, be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carner in the chair). 
There is an amendment pending to the bill at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. The pending amendment is one offered by 
myself. I should like to have the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada stated at the desk so that I may see just what the 
Senator proposes to strike out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Secretary. On page 4, line 17, after the word“ appro- 
priated,” it is proposed to strike out down to and including 
the words “own order,” on line 19, page 5, including both pro- 
visos. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the language the Senater from 
Nevada moves to strike out is the language which I have sought 
to amend by the pending amendment. If that language is to 
be stricken cut I am willing to withdraw my amendment so 
that the Senator can offer the amendment he desires striking 
out the language. With that in view, in order to permit the 
Senator to make the motion now, I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska is withdrawn. -The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
committee favors the striking out of this provision? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have taken the sense of the committee 
with reference to it. Does the Senator object to it? If so, I 
will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I shall not object to it; I do not want 
to prevent a vote on the subject, but this is the first informa- 
tion I have had that any such step was contemplated. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator wishes to take the matter 
under consideration I will withdraw the motion, 

Mr. POMERENE. I will not ask the Senator to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may we have the provision 
read which it is proposed to strike out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
language proposed to be stricken out. 

The Secretary. After the word “appropriated,” in line 17, 
or page 4, it is proposed to strike out: 


Provided, That if by reason of giving preference or —.— 
portation under an order or direction authorized 


in trans- 


reason of disarrangement of traffic caused by giving such reference 0 or 
priority, any carrier shall suffer injury or damage, ch preferes 
Commission shall upon application “by th ge carrier 4 <n 


merce 


notice to the Attorney General of the United States, and after ace 
hearing, determine the amount thereof, which amount shall he by 
the Secretary of the Phe pred out of any funds in bis hands not ofher- 
wise 6 vided further. That no application for any such 
damage or expirat shall be presented to the commission after six months 
from the ion of the order of Pg ong or priority. In making 
such determin ation the commission 1l have due regard for the terms 
of 1 acts of land grant or contract existing between any such carrier 
and the United States, and for the purpose of any such inquiry and de- 
termination the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby vested with 
all the ate which it now has or may be catboriaed by law to exer- 
cise in investigating and ascertaining the justness and reasonableness 
of rates or charges. Any such findings of the commission shall be sub- 
ject to review on the merits by a bill in equity, filed either by the Gov- 
ernment or by the carrier in a court of competent jurisdiction, with 
right cf ap as in other equity cases. The order or decree 
shall be certified the court to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which shall enter the same as its own order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask that a reprint of the bill as amended 
be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to inquire whether the con- 
sideration of the pending bill is to be deferred until to-morrow? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Yes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SWANSON, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m., Thursday, June 14, 1917) the Senate ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Friday, June 15, 1917, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 14 {tegis- 
lative day of Tuesday, June 12), t917. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Pu Voorhees to be receiver of public moneys at Cheyenne, 

yo. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
Ralph R. Read to be register of the land office at Buffalo, Wyo. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Capt. Hugh Rodman to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 23d day of May, 1917. $ 

The following-named commanders to be captains : 

Harley H. Christy. 

Noble E. Irwin. 

Waldo Evans. 

Thomas J. Senn. 

Charles F. Preston. 

Richard H. Leigh. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders : 

Chauncey Shackford. ° 

Ralph E. Pope. 

Zachariah H. Madison. 

Charles P. Snyder. 

Joseph R. Defrees. 

Willis G. Mitchell. 

John J. Hyland. 

Samuel W. Bryant. 

Edward S. Jackson. 

Sinclair Gannon. 

John D. Wainwright. 

George W. Steele, jr. 

Stafford H. R. Doyle. 

William N. Jeffers. 

Harry E. Yarnell. 

The following named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders $ 

Theodore G. Ellyson. 

Hugh Brown. 

Wilhelm L. Friedell, 

Burton H. Green. 

Isaac F. Dortch. 

John J. London. 

Gordon W. Haines, 

Ross S. Culp. 

John W. Wilcox, jr. 

Laurence N. McNair, 

Edward L. McSheehy, 

William Baggaley. 

Benjamin Dutton, jr. 
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Halford R. Greenlee. 
Vaughn K. Coman. 
Reed M. Fawell. 
Henry A. Orr. 


Alexander S. Wadsworth, jr. 


James S. Woods. 
Lloyd W. Townsend. 
John M. Smeallie. 
John E. Pond. 
William P. Gaddis. 
Kenneth Whiting. 
George B, Wright. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants: 


Theodore S. Wilkinson, jr, 


William W. Smith. 
David I. Hedrick. 
Olaf M. Hustvedt. 
Harold T. Smith. 


Cummings L. Lothrop, jr. 


Preston B. Haines. 
Gerard Bradford. 

Mark L. Hersey, jr. 
Frank T. Leighton, 
Alva D. Bernhard. 
Chester S. Roberts. 


Benjamin V. McCandlish, 


Daniel A. McElduff. 
Arthur S. Dysart. 
Hugh P. LeClair. 
James D. Maloney. 
Alan G. Kirk. 

Levi B. Bye. 
Granville B. Hoey. 
Tracy L. McCauley. 
Francis W. Scanland, 
Joel W. Bunkley. 
Max B. DeMott. 
Ernest J. Blankenship. 
John J. Saxer. 

Leo L. Lindley. 
Harold ©. Train. 
Richard M. Elliott, jr. 
Lee P. Johnson. 
Monroe Kelly. ; 
Marion C. Robertson. 
Edward ©. Raguet. 
Charles C. Davis. 
George K. Stoddard. 
Williams C. Wickham, 
Freeland A. Daubin. 
Roland M. Comfort. 
Radford Moses. 
Thomas E. Van Metre, 
Comfort B. Platt. 
Sherman S. Kennedy. 
Richard W. Wuest. 
Chauncey A. Lucas. 
Charles H. Morrison, 
Paul H. Rice. 

Robert G. Coman. 
Holbrook Gibson. 
Charles E. Reordan. 
Howard H. J. Benson. 
Hugo W. Koehler. 
George N. Reeves, jr. 
Ralph E. Sampson. 
Jaseph M. Deem. 
Robert H. Bennett. 
James B. Glennon. 
Vance E. Chapline. 
Deupree J. Friedell. 
Frank A. Braisted. 
George B. Keester: 
John Borland. 

Oscar C. Greene. 
Raleigh C. Williams. 
Thalbert N. Alford. 
Henry G. Cooper, jr. 
Eugene M. Woodson, 
James S. Spore. 
Wilbur J. Carver. 
Charles H. Maddox. 
George A. Trever. 
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Edgar A. Logan. 

Mark C. Bowman. 
Percy T. Wright. 
Frank S. Carter. 
Harold A. Waddington, 
Perey W. Northeroft. 
David H. Stuart. 
Ernest L. Gunther. 
Augustine W. Rieger, 
James B. Rutter. 

Alger H. Dresel. 

Frank Slingluff, jr. 
Clifford E. Van Hook. 
Solomon Endel. 

Robert P. Guyler, jr. 
Ralph G. Haxton. 
Joseph A. Murphy. 
Lawrence Townsend, jr. 
Lucius C. Dunn. 
Charles M. Elder. 
James M. Doyle. 

Rush 8. Fay. 

Henry T. Settle. 

Ewart G. Haas. 

Joseph E. Austin. } 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants 


grade): 


Noel Davis. 

Charles B. C. Carey. 
Carleton F. Bryant. 
William J. Larson. 
Alfred P. H. Tawresey. 
John H. Buchanan. 
Herman A. Spanagel. 
Joseph R. Redman. 
Frank L. Lowe. 
Franklin G. Percival. 
Theo D. Westfall. 
Theodore D. Ruddock, jr, 
Andrew H. Addoms. 
Albert G. Berry, jr. 
James D. Black. 
George B. Wilson. 
William H. Porter, jr. 
William K. Harrill. 
Greene W. Dugger, jr. 
John M. Creighton. 
George F. Neiley. 
Russell E. Perry. 
Herbert J. Ray. 
Charles E. Rosendahl. 
John G. Moyer. 
Robert W. Hayler. 
Bert F. Clark. 
Archibald N. Offley. 
William A. Corn. 
John B. W. Waller. 
Robert L. Vaughan. 
Homer L. Ingram. 
Thomas J. Doyle, jr. 
Alexander R. Early. 
Charles F. Martin. * 
Vincent A. Clarke, jr. 
Kemp C. Christian. 
Philip W. Leatman. 
Samuel G. Moore. 
William J. Hart, jr. 
John L. Vaiden. 
Swift Riche. 

George Marvell 
Benjamin H. Page. 
Frank F. Cunneen. 
Raymond A. Deming. 
Benjamin S. Killmaster. 
Raymond S. Hatch. 
James E. Boak. 
William A. Heard. 
Charles H. Mecum. 
George T. Howe. 
Rudolph F. Hans. 
Simson C. Stengel. 


Wilder DuP. Baker. 


Julius M. Moss. 
Robert S. Wyman. 


Gunlor 
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Lewis H. McDonald. “ Ņ 


Horace H. Jalbert. 
George S. Arvin. 
Foster C. Bumpus. 
William C. Burgy. 
Frank P. Thomas. 
Ralph O. Davis. 
Sifrein F. Maury. 
Martin Griffin. 
William F. Roehl. 
Donald F. Washburn. 
Stuart D. Truesdell. 
Frederick D, Powers. 
Thomas C. Latimore, jr. 
Robert W. Cary. e 
Karl R. Shears. 
Lloyd J. Wiiltse. 
Paul W. Pletcher. 
Lawrence J, K. Blades: 
Henry W. Hoyt. 
Robert ©. Starkey. 
Joseph ©. Arnold. 
Robert P. Luker. 
Clarence J. McReayey. - 
Oliver O. Kessing. 
Wallis Gearing. 
William K. Beard. 
John H. Brown, jr. 
Ralph G. Pennoyer, 
The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lleu- 
tenants: P 
Claude S. Gillette. 
Benjamin F. Tilley, jr. 
Creed H. Boucher. 
First Lieut. Elisha Theall, retired, to be a colonel on the 
active list of the Marine Corps. 
The following-named warrant officers and clerks for assistant 
paymasters in the United States Marine Corps to be second lien- 
tenants in the Marine Corps: 
Leon L. Dye. 
Lee W. Wright. 
Reuben B. Price. 
George P. Donne. 
John W. Mueller. 
John F. McVey. 
John T. Baugh. 
Harold H. Rethman, 
Walter J. Green. 
James E. Reich. 
Carl S. Schmidt. 
John F. Burnes. 
Charles Ubel. 
Charles C. St. Clair. 
John Waller. 
Harry Halladay. 
Eugene L. Pelletier. 
Otto Salzman. 
Hary V. Shurtleff. 
Fred G. Patchen. 
William F. Beattie. 
Francis E. Pierce. 
Harry W. Gamble. 
Leslie G. Melville. 
Edwin P. McCaulley. 
Robert F. Slingtuff. 
Roscoe Arnett. 
Francis C. Cushing. 
Charles L. Eickmann. 
Thomas Quigley. 
Patrick W. Guilfoyle, 
Frank Z. Beckner. 
Nathan E. Landon. 
Eugene L. Multahy. 
Robert H. Shiel. 
Jobn J. Mahoney. 
Albert J. Phillips: 
Jacob Jacobowitz. 
James McCoy. 
Augustus B. Hale. 
Walter E. McCaughtry. 
William O. Corbin. 
Thomas J. Curtis. 
John P. McCann. 
Maurice A, Willard. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 14, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we bless Thy holy. name for the spirit 
that moved our fathers in Congress assembled, to the high and 
patriotic resolve that gave to us our national ensign, the Star- 
Spangled Banner, which for an hundred and forty years, in 
peace and in war, has floated in triumph o’er ‘and and sea, 
the emblem of liberty and union. 

God grant that it may continue to wave, since in liberty is 
opportunity, in union strength, in strength peace, in peace pros- 
perity and achievement. And grant, we beseech Thee, that its 
history and triumphs may be told in song and story till all the 
ends of the earth shall know liberty, justice, truth, righteous- 
ness—yea, until the emblem of peace shall be perched upon 
every banner and the curse of war be known no more among 
men; that the Prince of Peace may indeed reign supreme in 
every heart, to the glory and honor of Thy holy name, our God 
and our Father. Amen. 

a Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined“ and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 3971. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Eestab- 
lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 


JOSEPH S. M’COY. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I have a privileged resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 97 (H. Rept. 79). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the Howse is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay to Joseph S. McCoy, out of the Contingent fund of the 
House, the sum of $125, for services rendered the Ways and Means 
Committee from April 9 to May 12, 1917. 

Mr. PARK. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that that is a unani- 
mous report from the committee, 

1 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I call up for further consideration 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the 
Federal reserve act. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R. 3073) to amend the act approved December 28, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts o? August 4, 
1914, August 15, 1914, March 8, 1915, and September 7, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested to me by my - 
colleague on the other side [Mr. McFappen] that he needs 
more time, and I ask unanimous consent that the general debate 
be extended half an hour, 15 minutes to be controlled by my 
colleague and 15 minutes by me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate on this conference report 
be extended for 30 minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by him- 
self and 15 minutes by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen]. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right to object, Mr Speaker, may 
I ask the chairman of the committee whether it is the purpose 
to ask for an additional extension of time more than he has 
asked for? 

Mr. GLASS. It is not my intention now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to use 
part of his time, , à 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important bill, 
and I-make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
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The SPEAKER.: The gentleman from Virginia moves a call 
of the House. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. A call of the House is ordered. - The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
-the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


Anthony h 5 — R. I. Rlordan 
Austin Estopinal Kettner Roge 
Beli Fields Key, Ohio Rowland 
Bland Fitzgerald Kitchin Rucker 
Bowers Flynn Kreider Sanders, Ind. 
Brand Focht Gua: Saunders, Va. 
Browne Fordney Lehlbach Scott, Pa. 
Buchanan Foss Littlepage lly 
Cantrill Zaner, oe B ndon pous 
apstie er, Mass. unn allenberger 
wW Gallivan McArthur Sherley 
Carlin Gard McCormick loan 
Carter, Okla. Garland McKinley Snyder 
lark, Fla, uld ad Steen n 
Coo 111 Ohio. Graham, Pa. Maher Stephens, Nebr. 
Costello Griest Mann Sterling, II. 
Griffin Martin, III. Stevensen 
r Hamill axe Stiness 
Dale, N. X Hamilton, N. Y. iller, Wash. Sullivan 
Dallinger Haskell oon Talbott 
Davidson Hayes 2 Morin Templeton 
Davis Hil Mudd Tilson 
Decker Hollingsworth pee Vare 
Denison Hull, lowa Ward 
Dent Humphreys Nichols, Mich Wason 
Denton Igoe Ine Webb 
Dickinson Ireland 0 Shaunessy Well 
Dill Johnson, Wash. Paige Wilson, III 
Dixon Jones, Va. Peters Winslow 
Drukker Kahn Porter Wood, Ind. \ 
Dupré Saree Powers Woods, lowa 
Dyer eating rice 
Eagan - Kelle Alle. Rayburn 
Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 297 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. GLASS. I move that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
SınxorrT for five days, on account of illness in his family. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, proceeding with the debate now, 
I ask my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEen] to use 
some of his time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentlemen of the 
House are fairly aware of what the matter is that now pends 
for their consideration. We all understand in a general way, 
at least, the Federal Reserve Bank System. Perhaps it is only 
in a general way that I understand it, but I understand it to be 
a system that is composed of all the national banks and a very 
few State banks which are its sole stockholders, who contribute 
the only capital, through a requirement that they must keep a 
certain reserve fund in the Federal reserve bank on which 
there is no interest. I believe they are entitled to 5 per. cent 
or possibly 6 per cent interest if it is earned on the stock that 
they hold in the Federal reserve bank; but, in the main, I think 
there have been no dividends and I believe there will be no 
dividends. Now, it is not necessary that I should discuss the 
propriety of the Federal Reserve System, and perhaps it is not 
proper that I should do so. In any event I have not the time. 
Naturally the Federal reserve banks and the city national banks 
in the great financial centers like New York and Chicago, and 
including Atlanta, as they are in this condition, not receiving 
any interest upon their balances in the Federal reserve banks 
are a little bit like the fox in Esop’s fable that, having its 
tail cut off, was in favor of the tails of all the other foxes being 
cut off. Naturally they are anxious to have additional members, 
and I state only what is an open secret. It has been the desire 
of the people controlling the Federal -eserve bank to force every 
bank in the country into that system. Now, the State banks do 
not want to go, and I will tell you why they do not want to go. 

If you will pick up the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, you will find that in 1916 there were 27,513 banks 
in the United States. Those banks—and that included all of 
them—had resources in round numbers of $32,000,000,000 plus. 
Now, of those banks there were 19,934, according to this report, 
which were other than the national banks and the 12 Federal 


reserve banks. Now, most of the country national banks do not 
want this provision, but we have a situation where banks hav- 
ing resourees of $14,000,000,000 are undertaking to coerce banks 
having resources of $18,000,000,000 into the Federal Reserve 
System. Now, it was said some time ago, I think largely in 
an interview given out by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. KrrcHIN], that they would so conduct their business as to 
force the banks into the Federal Reserve System. I think I 
have stated substantially what is desired upon the one part 
and not desired upon the part of the other banks that have 
almost two-thirds of the resources of all the banks of the 
United States. 

Well now, the Senate adopted an amendment to the House 
bill in substance that member and nonmember banks of the 
Federal reserve bank might receive not exceeding 10 cents 
on each $100 or fraction thereof for collecting drafts or checks 
and remitting the proceeds to the payee or indorsee of the same; 
this covered full payment for the trouble of collecting and 
expense of remitting, including stationery and postage. 

The House instructed its conferees to agree in substance 
to the Senate amendment. The House conferees instead of 
obeying the instruction agreed to provisions nullifying the in- 
struction. 

Now, what is the result? I do not have to argue it. If this 
conference report is agreed to, it will drive the greater por- 
tion, if not all, of these 19,000 banks out of their organizations 
under the State banking laws and will compel them, whetfier 
they desire it or not, to me members of the Federal reserve 
bank. Well, why? Because the Federal reserve bank controls 
the national banks, and those national banks must either go 
out of the system, their circulation is secured by the 2 per cent 
bonds, and so forth, and if you will stop to think a minute, you 
will see that they can not go out under existing conditions. 
There they must remain. Now, if you clear through these Fed- 
eral reserve banks all the checks, all the bills of exchange that 
have to be sent for collection, in a country of 100,000,000 people, 
seattered from one ocean to the other, if you clear through the 
Federal reserve bank you clear for nothing. Well, that means 
that it puts these 19,000 banks out of business, because if they 
keep the accounts of their customers they must make a charge, 
or organize a clearing house of their own, which would be difti- 
cult if not impossible to do. Now, that is what will happen. I 
will not say that the action of the conferees was dishonorable. 
I will not say that by any manner of means. I have too high 
regard for the gentlemen who were the House conferees, but 
I say it was not fair. They violated the instruction of the 
House in modifying the amendment of the Senate contrary to 
the instruction of the House. They may attempt to explain 
their action, but the explanation does not justify their action; 
and while I do not want to give offense, the explanation is mere 
pettifoging and not worthy of the high character of the House 
conferees, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I will ask the gentleman what 
those banks are doing now? 

Mr. CANNON. These 19.000 banks clear through State banks 
in the large centers. They do their business with either na- 
tional banks or State banks in the commercial centers. And 
just let me tell the whole story. They have got to keep their 
accounts good, but they get 2 per cent interest from the State 
banks in the commercial centers or from the national banks on 
their daily balances. Of course, they must always keep their 
balance good, but that comparative pittance, which barely more 
than pays the expenses of maintaining it, would be gone, be- 
cause if this conference report is sustained by the House they 
must clear through the Federal reserve banks, where they re- 
ceive no interest, and they can not receive any compensation 
for the work they do in making collections upon paper sent for 
collection. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman submit to an interruption? 

Mr. CANNON. I can not. I have only 15 minutes. -If I 
had a little more time, I would be glad to be interrupted. Now, 
I want to say—and say it now—that I live in the country. A 
pretty considerable little city is Danville, Ill. It has 40,000 
people, 4 national banks, 2 State banks, with 20 or 30 banks 
scattered over the county, two or three of which are national 
banks, and the balance under State organizations. 

We had a- bankers’ convention last fall at Danville attended 
by from five to seven hundred people. At the banquet there was 
a large attendance, somewhere from four to seven hundred. 
John Temple Graves made a speech and Col. Buckingham also. 
They called upon me to make a few remarks, and I did. I said 
“JT want you men that have got country banks and you men 
who are from settlements where small national banks exist,” 
and that included pretty much all of them; 96 or, 97 per cent, 
when you get away from commercial centers, I said, I want 
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every man that indorses the Federal reserve act, that desires 
to become a member of it, to rise up.“ I glanced over that audi- 
ence of bankers, in the main country bankers, and I said, No 
man rises, not one.” 

Now, what is this. Why, a round robin comes in. The 
Simmons Hardware Co., the Federal reserve bank’s people that 
they can control, nearly all of it comes from the Federal reserve, 
and from men like my eloquent friend from Atlanta, the gentle- 
man that calls himself the long-haired crank. Well, he is, is he 
not? He is a bright one, if he is, although he talks about the 
infernal little country bankers, and so on. They come with a 
round robin. We all know what a round robin is. God help 
the man if he has convictions as to the propriety of legislation 
to be scared about public sentiment that comes from a round 
robin! 
They do not represent one-quarter, no, not one-fifth, of the bank- 
ing capital or the banking interests of this country or the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Now, let me tell you Smething, and I want to talk to you 
Democrats a minute. It is wonderful how fast you are central- 
izing. Good Lord! I want to keep you and I want to keep 
myself so that we can get a little decentralization. In the his- 
tory of this country there was a great contest under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Jackson against one central national bank. The 
national bank went to the wall. I will not stop here to say 
whether it ought to have been so or not. 

„The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina). 
The time of the gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

at the time for general debate be extended 5 minutes, and 

at that time be given to the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the time be extended five 
minutes, to be given to the gentleman from Illinois. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. The legislation that has been had in the 
last decade commenced under the Republican Party, but you 
adopted the child and it has grown until it is a giant. What 
has happened to your little village with one preacher, some- 
times two, with its banker, with its little churches, the little 
center for the township? They are everywhere in the State of 
Illinois. It was the center for what? For churches; yes. 
With the little newspaper, several little retailers, a little dis- 
tributing center, and rents were cheap. Why, gentlemen, in- 
side of a decade they will dwindle and dwindle, and we will 
all be journeying at breakneck speed to the great centers of 
population. Stop and think a minute, and I am not throwing 
stones, I am just calling your attention to the fact. Under our 
postal system you can take a great newspaper like the Chi- 
cago Tribune and lay it down at the door before breakfast, or 
before noon, in two-thirds of the State of Illinois every day for 
$3 a year. That would not pay one-quarter of the cost of the 
print paper. I am not abusing the Tribune, am not taking up 
any other question, but I want to say that practically of these 
19,000 banks, representing eighteen thirty-seconds as against 
fourteen thirty-seconds of the resources of the banking interests 
of this country, nine-tenths of them have no representatives 
here. They have not been sending round robins. I have not 
had one. They are too busily occupied with questions touching 
this great struggle that we are in; but the ether round robins 
from the great centers come galore, and I want to call upon 
Members of this House who represent small cities of 40,000, 
cities of 20,000, villages of 1,000 or less—I want to call upon 
you to see that you do not vote to-day to confirm this conference 
report and drive these 19,000 banks out of business, or drive 
them into the Federal reserve organization. That is all I want 
to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield’15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the country 
bank facilitates trade and is the most valuable aid to the whole- 
sale merchant and manufacturer in the city. It not only ex- 
pedites the settlement between the wholesale merchant and his 
customers in the rural sections, but the country bank furnishes 
information for him that will help to safeguard his business, 
The free and easy movement of trade without delay and con- 
gestion is due largely to the functions performed by the country 
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I want to present to you in the few minutes I have at my dis- 
posal this question, removed from the mystifying influence that 
my friend from) Virginia [Mr. Grass] has placed around the 
subject.” I know that so far as my own mind is concerned it is 
‘as clear as glass [laughter], not the mystifying; smoky kind that 
comes from: Virginia. A merchant in a rural section buys a bill 


I have got them by the score. You have got them. 


of goods from a wholesale merchant in a distant city. This mer- 
chant has his money in his home bank. He has to pay that 
bill, and he must do it either by transferring or remitting the 
money. He must either go to the express office and buy an ex- 
press money order or to the post office and buy a post-office 
money order or get on a train and take his money to the far- 
away city or send his check there. Let us see how the check 


system works. This country ba that seems to have few 
friends in some high places to-day, has created and maintained 
balances in certain centers of business throughout the country 
against which its checks and drafts can be drawn that settle- 
ments may be effected between its customer and the seller 
without an actual transfer. of funds. The money which the 
country bank takes from its depositors removes it from the 
amount of money that it may loan to the patrons of the bank 
in the rural sections, and upon which it may derive 6 or 8 per 
cent interest. Formerly these banks could obtain 2 per cent 
interest upon their balances maintained and kept in the distant 
city solely for the purpose of meeting and paying these checks 
that go from the rural patrons to the far-away city wholesale 
dealer, but now under this law these banks are to keep all of 
this money in the Federal reserve banks, and without interest. 
Oh, no. The little country banker will not get any interest . 
upon his money kept there as à balance in order to take care of 
these clearances as formerly it did, but under the law it must 
increase its balances there in order to take care of these 
clearances. 

I submit to you, Is it fair, is it right, that the country bank 
must be compelled to take money away from its patrons, which 
it could loan at interest of 6 or 8 per cent, assist and encourage 
thrift and industry in its locality, and place it elsewhere in order 
to meet these checks, and then be prevented from making a 
reasonable charge for the services performed? The entire over- 
head expense of the country bank enters into the creation and 
maintenance of these balances. If you go to the Post Office 
Department you must pay for a post-office money order, not 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, but you must pay approximately 1 per 
cent for it. Is there any difference in the bank-check system 
than in going to the post office in my town and buying a post- 
office money order and sending it to the wholesale merchant in 
New York City or Chicago in payment of a bill? Does the Post 
Office Department actually transfer the funds to Chicago or to 
New York? No; because the money is taken out in Chicago and 
New York and balances are maintained at both places. It is 
kept there by the Post Office Department. Last year the Post 
Office Department made approximately $7,000,000 out of ex- 
change charges alone upon post-office money orders. The Post 
Office Department handled in that way about $700,000,000. Not 
1 cent of that was actually transferred, but the charges were 
made for the service rendered. Practically the same charge is 
made by the express companies. I submit this to you: Is it 
right, when the country bank makes such arrangement that ex- 
pedites settlements and aids trade and business, incurring 
thereby substantial expenses, even though money is not actually 
transferred, that it should perform that service without pay? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Under the gentleman’s system who would pay 
this exchange? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
I can not yield further. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. No. I have only 15 minutes. 
If the gentleman will give me some time, I will be glad to answer 
his question. 

Mr. PHELAN. Just one question. 5 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. No. The gentleman from 
Missouri has asked me who paid it. Let me read to you from a 
circular that was gotten out the other day by the association of 
wholesale clothiers, jewelers, hatters, manufacturers, and every 
other kind of wholesale merchant, signed by W. B. Simmons, 
‘of the Simmons Hardware Co., and others. They are against 
the Hardwick amendment, and here are the reasons for it: 
These wholesale houses do not want to pay it, but they want 
somebody else to pay it. Here is what they say. They say 
that they— 
share thoroughly the conviction that the bankers should have ade- 
quate compensation for all services which they render to their patrons, 
and that their compensation should cover not only any direct outlay 


involved in rendering that service, but should cover also indirect or 
overhead charges—and a profit es. 


And then follows this language: 


However, that compensation should be charged to and paid by the 
patron of the bank to whom the service is rendered. t 


The wholesale city merchant. 
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Whey want the little merchant who keeps a deposit in your 
town and in every other small town in the country to pay the 
exchange charge, and they want to be ‘relieved of the payment 
of it, and that is the question here, whether or not you are going 
to stand by your people ‘back home, your merchants and business 
people, who are patrons of the ‘bank, or whether you ‘are going to 
stand by the large wholesale merchants of the city? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I can not yield any further, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the merchant who draws the check 
pay it asia matter of fact? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Absolutely he does not pay it 
at all. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ‘yield? | 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman give me 
some more time? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I shall not give the gentleman any time. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
of the House, the check system in this country has grown until 
to-day $900,000,000,000 worth of trade is done through checks. 
Ninety-five per cent of all of the trade of the country is done 
through the checking system, but there seems to be a desire ‘by 
the Federal Reserve Board and certain men in this House to 
show favors to the big city banks as against the little country 
banks. I received a letter the other day from a banker in my 
district and he said that under an order passed by the Federal 
Reserve Board in respect to. the liberty loan bonds that were 
to be sold, unless the ‘banks sold $100,000 worth of ‘the ‘bonds 
they must remit the money to the Federal reserve banks and 
could not keep it as a-deposit in the vaults of the bank. Why 
should these efforts be put forth to discourage and strangle the 
little banker in this country? I submit if there were ever a time 
to popularize the Federal Reserve System and igive impetus to 
patriotism in this country it is now. A great many of the little 
banks have earned a.substantial per cent of their earnings out of 
exchange. 

You ought not to take it from them at one fell swoop. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] will cite you in his clos- 
ing argument possibly where some banks charge ‘too much, ‘way 
up ‘beyond what they ought to charge, but that is prevented by 
the Hardwick amendment. They shall not, in the future, charge 
over one-tenth of 1 per cent. I submit when you buy a bill of 
goods and send ‘a check and vou only have to pay 81 a thousand 
that thut is not too much, that that is a legitimate charge, and 
the business people of the country will not oppose it and should 
not ‘oppose it. This is a question, after all, between the seller 
and purchaser. The collection system should not be interwoven 
with the Federal Reserve System. It may be said ‘that this 
does not affect the State banks, but let me suggest to you that 
that board has no jurisdiction over State banks; the Federal 
Reserve Board has done everything in its power to drive the 
State banks into the par-collection system. 

Mr. MEEKER. Win the gentleman please ‘yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. No; I will not yield to the 
gentleman; I have not the time. The State banks have not come 
into this system, in my opinion, because they can not make 
this reasonable, this legitimate, charge for the services that 
they have rendered. You remember a year or two years ago 
the Federal Reserve Board was very anxious to drive the little 
State banks into that system, and they ‘requested the Post- 
master General to issue an order. That order stated, in sub- 
stance, that in these country towns where the State banks did 
not collect and remit at par the post office would collect the 
check and make mo charge thereon. -A protest immediately 
arose in this House and over the country. The leader of the 
Democratic Party on this floor rose in his place here and called 
the attention of the country ko it, and the Postmaster General 
withdrew the order. I am informed that in New York City the 
Clearing House Association passed an order that the banks 
in that State that did not remit at par would be compelled to 
remit in actual money through the express companies. That is 
the kind of tacties that have been employed to drive the little 
State banks into the system. 

The State banks that have come into it for the most part 
have been forced into it. Now, let me submit this proposition 
to you: Say you have got in a small town in your district four 
banks, two national banks and two State banks. If you com- 
pel the national banks to clear their checks at par, take away 
from them this legitimte charge for ‘exchange, and the State 
banks ‘cin continue to ‘charge that exchange, is It fair, is it 
right to the stockholders of the small national banks? You are 
discriminating there, gentlemen, and ‘the gentleman from Fir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] knows that that is wrong. It is a species 
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of ‘discrimination for ‘which you have to answer to your people 
when you go back ‘home. 

Mr. ‘GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. If the gentleman will give 
me some time. Oh, the gentleman has 48 minutes remaining. 
He can smile, but he can not dodge the issue in ‘that way. 
That reminds me ‘that here lis ‘a letter the gentlemun from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Guass] received from Mr. Harding, of the ‘Federal 
Reserve Board, but first I want to recall to the minds of Mem- 
bers here thut after we (passed this proposition through the 
House by 246 to 117 instructing the managers to ugree to the 
Hardwick amendment, and appointed the distinguished. gentle- 
man from Virginia and the (gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the gentleman from New York us managers upon the part of 
the House, ‘skipping over, may I say, the gentleman from Iowa, 
who ‘is entitled to u place on the conferees, why I do not know. 
but I do ‘know ‘that the gentleman from Jowa was in favor of 
the charge by the country banks anq; the gentleman from New 
York was not in ‘favor of the pro . IAppluuse. ] - I know, 
too, in appointing ‘conferees that ‘the (Speaker appoints those 
who are suggested by the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the matter. |[Applause.] 

If the gentleman did not suggest ‘those names. I wish now he 
would arise in his seat and say that he did not suggest those 
names. The gentleman does not rise. [Applause] Yet they 
go out and absolutely disregard the will of this House and 
bring in un amendment here that destroys the very character of 
the Hardwick amendment. It is a defiance to this Hause. But 
back ‘to ‘the tetter written by Mr. Harding, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to Mr. Grass. Tt was evidently written 
immediately after the action of the House on May 10. The 
gentleman from Virginia went up to see Mr. Hardlug—had a 
conference with him. They talked about things, I do not know 
what—I have not heard; but ‘here lis the evidence that they had 
a talk. Listen to it, gentlemen. He says: 

Dran Mr. GLass— 

I am surprised he did not say “My dear Carter.” [Laughter 
and applause.] He said: = 

Since you were in my office this afternoon Mr. Delano teils me that 

has just had a talk over the telephone with Gov. Strong, of the 
Federal Reserve ‘Bank of ‘New York, Who calls attention to possi- 
bility, if not strong probability, of the Government having to pay 
bankers a million dollars exchange char, in connection with subscrip- 
tions ‘to ‘the liberty loan, assuming t the Hardwick «omendment, 
which the House ‘has its conferees to agree to. becomes a law. 

That is an outrage, that is an ‘insult to the patriotic ‘bankers 
of this country. [Applause.] May I say to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] that these bankers have come forward and 
have ‘spent their money to advertise the sale of these ‘liberty 
loan bonds, and if us much patriotism were shown by «ome other 
people in this country ‘as ‘has ‘been ‘manifested ‘by ‘the country 
bankers we ‘would ‘have ‘to-day more ‘patriotism in the country. 
[Loud applause.] This letter closes by saying: 

This, ink, would give 
handle’ tna — — 9 e e ey Mirah 

[Applause and laughter. ] 

This will give you the opportunity vou desire to handle this 
mutter in conference! [Laughter.] What was his desire? I do 
not know, but the effect of their action is to defent the will of 
this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I know some banks in some sections of the 
country do not make this charge. But you can not apply a uni- 
versal paring system any more than you can apply the same 
passenger rates to every section of this country, or the same 
price of newspapers and advertisements in every ‘town and city 
throughout the country. In the East, where the population is 
dense, the railroads make large revenues by charging 2-cent 
rates, but in the West and South, where population is sparse, 
the railroads in many, instances lose money in charging 3 cents 
u mile. 

In this city and other large cities newspapers sell for 1 cent 
a copy. In New Orleans and many other cities and towns 5 
cents 2 copy is charged. There is as much justice in compelling 
a uniform price for papers or a uniform 2-cent rate or no rate 
at all Zor ‘passengers over the railroads as to compel the banks 
of the country to render ‘this ‘clearing service without charge. 
A bank in an old section, where the value of industries is fixed, 
ean judge with accuracy its assets in ‘advance, but in new and 
undeveloped sections, where securities are uncertain and deposits 
vacillating, dividends are iess assured and the business more 
hazardous. And so I submit that any rule that will apply tLe 
same to ‘every section of ‘the country, where conditions along 
business ‘lines are so different, will be unwise as well as un- 
fair. The custom of ‘charging a reasonable exchange for col- 
lecting ‘and remitting on checks and drafts in many sections 
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of the country is firmly established, and to deprive the banks 
of it at one blow might be disastrous in many cases. 

Gentlemen, there is a principle involved here. If you vote to 
adopt this conference report you say to the managers ir the 
future, “Go and exercise your own judgment; ignore the will 
of the House; because we will rev erse ourselves when you come 
back.” 

Are you going to do it? I do abt believe you will. I hope 
that the motion that will be offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McFappen] to recommit this proposition to the 
conference committee will carry. [Loud applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GLASS. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 43 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. PHELAN]. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, while the matter which is of 
greater interest to the House is the Hardwick amendment, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] is right when he says 
that section 7 is an important amendment. In my opinion it is 
the most important amendment we have before us to-day. In- 
asmuch as he has asked for some explanation of it, I am very 
glad to give it so far as I can. The gentleman said he would be 
glad to find out that he was wrong. If it will please the gentle- 
man any I will state that he was absolutely wrong in two state- 
ments that he has made. When he states that under this section 
$140,000 of Federal reserve notes could be issued against $40,000 
of gold, he is absolutely, unquestionably wrong. Except so far 
as the original Federal reserve act, passed in 1913, lets down 
the bars through the operation of a progressive tax, 40 per cent 
in gold must always be maintained. That, however, is not be- 
fore us to-day. So far as the present act is concerned, it does 
not change by an iota the amount of reserve that must be held 
against Federal reserve notes issued. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Iam sorry that I can not yield. I have only 
15 minutes, and the gentleman could not yield to me when he 
had 28 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to ask the gentleman to read the 


law 


Mr. PHELAN. I can not yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bortanp). The gentleman 
declines to yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. Except as I have pointed out, there is no way 
in which any Federa! reserve notes can be issued unless there 
is 40 per cent reserve of gold. That is the first statement. 

The second statement in which the gentleman was wrong was 
the statement in which he tried to make out that in these amend- 
ments we are giving power to the Federal reserve banks to buy 
bankers’ acceptances and use those as security against the issue 
of Federal reserve notes. All the talk he made with reference 
to that he should have made in September, 1916, because that 
was when we adopted that provision. He was talking about 
present existing law. The present amendment does not effect 
the security that can be put up against Federal reserve notes 
except in two respects. It permits gold to be held as security, 
and it also permits as such security 15-day notes of member 
banks. the direct obligations of member banks; but even these 
must be accompanied by collateral commercial paper of the 
proper kind. 

To come now to the essentials of this section 7, this section 
does three important things. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on account of the unusual 
storm outside, which is attracting the attention of nearly all the 
Members of the House, I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a suspension of business for five minutes, not to be taken out of 
the gentleman's time. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, these ‘are all country Members 
who are going out to look after their horses in the rain; that is 
all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOBECK. Evidently it is a million-dollar rain and worth 
paying attention to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the House take a recess for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess until 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m, 

The recess having expired, the House resumed its session. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, this amendment proposes in the 
main to do three things. The first is to permit the exchange of 
Federal reserve notes for gold; the second is to reduce the 
amount of commercial paper necessary to be put up as collateral 
against the issue of Federal reserve notes from 100 per cent to 
60 per cent; and the third is to permit the gold thus acquired 


to be used as reserves either for the further issue of Federal. 
reserve notes or for the further extension of credit by the 
Federal reserve bank. The purpose of these provisions is to 
strengthen the Federal reserve banks, and through them to 
strengthen the whole credit and financial mechanism of the en- 
tire United States. These provisions will add exceedingly to their 
strength. The process is going to work this way: The Federal 
reserve banks will issue Federal reserve notes and get gold in 
their place. They will take that gold and put it in what might 
be termed big reservoirs. When they have occasion to use it, 
it will be there ready for their use. There is already outstand- 
ing approximately $500,000,000 of Federal reserve bank notes. 
They are passing as money. Nobody makes any complaint 
against their use. The Federal reserve agents have in their 
possession approximately $500,000,000 of gold. Now, the Federal 
reserve banks to-day can not, except possibly by cumbersome, indi- 
rect methods, touch a dollar of that gold. It has been gathered 
there. It has been taken out of circulation and Federal reserve 
notes issued instead. But even though it is there, it is not 
available, as it should be, for use as a basis for the credit of 
the country. This amendment proposes that that $500,000,000, 
and any additional gold which can be stored away, shall be 
avuilable 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say that certificates have been issued on this gold? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think I said that Federal reserve notes had 
been issued. To-day the only way that the Federal reserve 
banks increase their own gold supply is by one of two processes. 
One is by the contribution to the capital of banks by member 
banks, and the other is by deposits. There is a limit to the 
amount of gold which can be secured in these two ways, and a 
limit which in the near future may not suffice. The possession 
of gold in large quantity is essential to the proper operation of 
our credit system. Our whole credit structure is based on gold. 

The more gold you can put into control of the Federal reserve 
banks, the greater power you give them to expand and serve the 
business interests of the country. The whole purpose or the 
great purpose of this amendment is to have this gold gathered 
up in advance, to be kept ready for use if that use becomes nec- 
essary. It is not obtained from contributions to capital nor from 
deposits. It is obtained in a simpler and easier way—by the 
exchange of Federal reserve notes for gold. Take the case I 
have stated. We have $500,000,000 of gold. Suppose something 
should arise in these uncertain times so that the Federal reserve 
banks are called upon for gold for export, suppose they need 
additional gold beyond that now supplied through capital and 
deposits as a basis of credit, there is absolytely no way in which 
they can get it. This amendment gives them the power to get 
it, and that is the main purpose of it. 

But there is another purpose almost as important. To-day the 
reserves of the Federal reserve banks are about 60 per cent, a 
perfectly safe reserve. If they should get to 40 per cent the 
business of the Nation would become afraid, although the banks 
might be perfectly strong. If we allow them to use the 
$500,000,000 of gold already stored up as well as any additional 
gold they can get through this amendment as reserve it makes the 
banks stronger, even though they do not use the gold thus ob- 
tained. It greatly increases the amount of reserves and that of 
itself inspires confidence. 

Our whole credit structure is built on gold, and we want, as 
far as we can, to use gold in this country to the best advantage. 
When it is around in the pockets of the people, in stores, in 
safes, in hotel tills, and various other places it is not being used 
to the best advantage. It is simply used as currency. When 
it can be gathered together in the control of the reserve banks 
it can be used as a basis for credit and will give an expansion 
power of approximately one and one-half times additional. This 
additional one and one-half times is increased in even greater 
proportions when availed of by member banks. 

Under the amendment the banks will immediately exchange 
Federal reserve notes for gold, as they have been doing indirectly, 
but this will allow them to do it by direct process. They may 
accumulate three quarters of a billion or a billion dollars in gold. 
This vast accumulation will be held ready for any need, for any 
emergency. 

Such need or such emergency may arise at any time. We 
have vastly increased our supply of gold in the United States 
since the outbreak of the European war by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘This vast influx of gold has made it easy 
for the banks to extend their credits. Deposits have piled up 
in huge amounts. Business has been flourishing. The basis 
of the whole credit system is gold. If credit is needed for still 
further extension of business, gold is at its base. We can not 
always keep the gold, however. Inevitably economic processes 
will cause some exportation. Other nations may need our finan- 
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cial aid during the war or after the war. We may, as the 
great creditor Nation of the world, find it attractive to invest 
abroad. The balance of trade at any time may set in against 
us. At all events we must be prepared to forestall the time 
when gold will fiow out of the country. We must now prepare 
ourselves so that we can then meet any emergency that arises; 
supply any demand that may be made; withstand any shock 
which may come. If business has expanded through the exten- 
sion of credit, we can not be caught through the lack of gold 
as a basis of credit in such a way that we must suddenly con- 
tract credit. We must be ready to uphold the credit system 
already. established. We must be ready to avoid the shock 
of a sudden contraction of credit, with a resulting business 
contraction which would prove disastrous. The whole point 
is we must employ every reasonable method to use the gold 
we have to best advantage. We can use some means to help 
retain gold, but we can not retain it all. We can, however, 
use what we do retain to best advantage, and it is the proper 
and most advantageous use of our gold supply which is our 
principal responsibility. 

We now have an abundance of gold. Now is the time to 
prepare. If later on gold is exported and need for it as the 
basis of credit arises, it may be extremely difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to get it, and get it promptly, with it scattered all 
over the country. It may not be possible to get it at all when 
needed. If, on the other hand, it has been previously accumu- 
lated in the control of the 12 Federal reserve banks, it is already 
available when need arises, and available immediately. This 
section 7 affords the means whereby it is gathered together in 
huge reservoirs by the provision permitting the exchange of 
Federal reserve notes for gold. This section 7 permits its use 
for credit after it has been accumulated through the 
provision permitting it to be used as a reserve for issue of Fed- 
eral reserve notes or for book credit. 

Section 7 makes available great funds of gold for any neces- 
sary expansion of credit which even these extraordinarily un- 
certain conditions may bring about. Scarcely less important, 
it provides for a much greater reserve for a given amount of 
credit expansion. 

At this time it is important to remember one other thing, 
that the Federal reserve banks have the privilege of loaning 
money and extending credits on United States bonds. We are 
floating to-day, or will within a few days, $2,000,000,000 of 
liberty-loan bonds. The Federal reserve banks as well as the 
member banks are going to use their credit to help float these 
bonds. That means that the member banks are going to invest 
a large amount of funds in the bonds to carry them for the 
people who will finally own them. The Federal reserve banks 
are going to do the same thing. That means that a latent, if not 
active, source of credit is going to be withdrawn from business. 
You can not have the banks of the country carrying liberty- 
loan bonds and the Federal reserve banks doing the same thing 
without at least running the danger that you are not going to 
be able to give the credit facilities to business which it de- 
mands. If you adopt section 7, you are going to make $500,- 
000,000 of gold immediately available for reserves, which will 
more than offset any credit which might be used to take care of 
the two-billion bond issue. That is one reason why it is so 
essential to adopt the amendment immediately. The reserves 
of the Federal reserve banks have dropped in a few days. In 
March the gold reserve of Federal reserve banks against de- 
posits and Federal reserve notes was 74,6 per cent; on June 1, 
61.8 per cent; on June 8, 59.2 per cent. The reason for the pres- 
ent drop is that Government deposits have increased because of 
the liberty-loan issue. This condition is only temporary, but 
if they get their funds invested in liberty-loan bonds and have 
not some power to expand we may reach a condition which may 
cause a great contraction of credits in this country. 

If gold is stored and made available as contemplated in section 
7, we can stand the demands for credit to float liberty bonds; 
we can stand for the exportation of $100,000,000 or $200,000, 000 
of gold and still sustain our credit structure, 

To-day the Federal reserve banks have of free gold $200,- 
000,000. There is no knowing when they may be called upon to 
use a good portion of this. In view of the uncertain but inevi- 
tably tremendous demands to be made, we can not be certain 
how long this supply will last. I have pointed ont the demands 
which will be made in connection with the distribution of liberty 
bonds, Other war needs may cause additional heavy demands, 
Why permit the all-essential gold supply of the Nation to be 
floating in large measure all over the country when it is so easy 
te accumulate in reservoirs ready for use? In order to have this 
2 poet it can always be available for credit this amendment 
s essential. 


The whole purpose, as I have said, is to gather the gold where 
it can be used. It is expedient for the Federal reserve banks to 
get together the gold in big reservoirs ready for use when it 
becomes necessary. It will not do to wait until the banks need 
it. 5 must be got together before it is necessury for them to 
use it. 

If you adopt this amendment the gold will be placed all ready 
for them, ahead of time, without any expense to them, all 
ready there for their use, so that when they need to use it it is 
there for them. That is the essence of the whole thing. The 
purpose, as I have stated, is to give, greater strength and power 
to meet any possible needs that may come. No one knows what 
demands are going to be made. We know that every European 
country in this war has stretched its financial credit to the 
utmost. We do not know what demands the future is going 
to make upon us with reference to the liberty loan fund or any- 
thing else. We do know that we can expect all kinds of need 
for credit in this country. We do know that it is vital to the 
Nation to maintain commerce and trade and agriculture through 
sufficient credit accommodation. 

As long as we are doing it in a safe way, we ought to put 
into the hands of the Federal reserve banks every power possi- 
ble to get the gold necessary for credit expansion. Get the gold 
there and have it ready for them to meet any emergency that 
may arise. My time is about expired, but if I can answer any 
question I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted the gentleman to 
bring out a little more definitely that this is a gold-collecting 
process and does not change the reserve requirement at all. 

Mr. PHELAN. I meant to state that clearly. The reserve 
requirements are just the same. They will be 40 per cent 
against the Federal reserve notes, and in that connection let 
me say this: The purpose of enacting this amendment relates 
not only to Federal reserve notes. That is the smallest part 
of it. It is in order to get the gold, so that the gold can be 
used not only for necessary expansion of Federal reserve notes, 
but also in order that it can be used for the extension of credit 
to member banks. Get it there in advance, and as long as 
there is commercial paper to substitute you can get the gold and 
use it for expansion of Federal reserve notes or, more important, 
book credit. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
WINdo] speaks of inflation and the gentleman of expansion, 
Will he please differentiate? 

Mr. PHELAN, They are comparative terns. Inflation, I 
Suppose, applies when you are taking undue chances and ex- 
pansion means when you are not. As long as you keep an ade- 
quate reserve, and as long as you keep your assets in commercial 
paper, which is liquid, paper which is based upon production 
and distribution—and that is what every bit of this paper in the 
Federal reserve banks is based on—it does not seem to me that 
there is any danger of inflation at all. You ought to have op- 
portunity for that much expansion. 

The essentials of the Federal Reserve System are not inter- 
fered with. The safety of the system lies in the maintenance 
of an adequate gold reserve and in the investment of the bank’s 
funds and credit in short-time liquid investments. The com- 
mercial paper in which the Federal reserve banks must deal is 
that kind of paper, resulting from loans the proceeds of which 
are used for production and distribution. So long as the funds 
of the Federal reserve banks are employed in production and 
distribution the banks are traveling the path of safety. Sec- 
tion 7 in no wise interferes with this fundamental principle. It 
simply provides the means whereby the banks may be stronger 
and better able to perform their all-essential functions. 

The SPEAKER pro.tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of this çon- 
ference report, and in fact the whole reference to the so-called 
Hardwick amendment, has produced a very interesting situa- 
tion, 

I intend, because of this, to review very briefly the various 
stages of this bit of legislation, and I am prompted to do this 
because of the statements made day before yesterday by my 
colleague [Mr. Grass], chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, when he said, in substance, that the 
Members of this House voted ignorantly and without knowledge 
when they instructed the conferees to accept the Hardwick 
amendment which was added to the bill in the Senate. 

The history of this legislation briefly is this: When House 
bill 8673 first came up for discussion in the House I offered this 
amendment and lost on the point of order. The bill then went 
to the Senate, and Senator Haxpwick offered the same amend- 
ment, which was accepted: The next morning my colleague 
IMr. Grass] asked to take from the Speaker's table the Senate 
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bill, and asked that the House disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and that conferees be appointed. I then moved that the 
managers on the part of the House be instructed to accept the 
Hardwick amendment. This was the first time the House had 
had an opportunity of passing on this amendment. 

A roll call was had, and the vote to Instruct the conferees 
stood 240 in favor and 117 against. The Speaker appointed 
the conferees on May 10 upon the suggestion of the chairman 
of the committee. 

On May 11, following a letter written by Gov. Harding on 
May 10, after the instructions to the conferees, Senator MARTIN 
attempted to get a reconsideration of this amendment in the 
Senate, but failed. 

I desire to have you note this fact, which was confirmed by 
the chairman of the committee yesterday in answer to my ques- 
tion if it was not a fact that the conferees were all opposed to 
the Hardwick amendment as passed by the Senate and are 
still opposed to it, that immediately after the decisive vote of 
the House instructing the conferees on May 10, the managers 
deliberately set about to devise some plan whereby they could 
defeat the instructions of the House. As proof of this I call 
attention again to the letter of Gov. Harding to Chairman 
Grass, written on the same day that the conferees were in- 
structed, and following an interview, the last paragraph of 
which reads as follows: 

I would suggest, therefore, that you call the attention of Senator 


d 
Owen to this, and that he ask the Senate to reconsider the 
Hardwick amendment, with a view of changing it— 


And so forth. And then says: 

This, I think, would give you the opportunity that you desire to 
handle the matter in conference. 

Inasmuch as this was the only matter under discussion, I 
consider this to be sufficient proof that the violation of the 
instructions of this House was deliberate, and it might be con- 
strued as malicious, when you consider that only one side of 
this question was represented in the conference committee. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has pointed 
out, in support of this argument, and I desire to point out 
again to the House, that the sacred rule and practice of ranking 
members and priority were absolutely ignored in the selection 
of the conferees, and, I believe, deliberately so, because if the 
usual precedent had been followed the minority member of the 
conferees would have been one who favored this amendment. 
The present minority member is opposed to the Hardwick 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it strikes me that 
when the House by a vote of almost two to one instructs its con- 
ferees, and a condition arises such as we are confronted with 
to-day, and partisan conferees are selected, that the course and 
action of this House should be perfectly plain and clear. 

They should vote down this conference report and vote for a 
motion to recommit the report to conference, and the conferees 
should either be compelled to obey the instructions of the House 
or a new set of conferees should be appointed representing both 
sides of the question in controversy. . 

I would point also to the fact that there has been conducted 
and is being conducted to-day one of the greatest lobbies and 
propagandas for the purpose of defeating this piece of legisla- 
tion that I believe has ever been carried on here. I would fur- 
ther point out to you that this lobby and propaganda has been 
carried on with the cooperation and assistance of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal reserve banks, and here I will place 
in the Recor a telegram as proof: 


< PHILADELPHIA, PA, June 8, 1977. 
Lovis T. MCFADDEN 


Care House of Representatives, Washington: 

We are advised that the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, in ses- 
sion at Bedford Springs, voted their disapproval of the Hardwick 
amendment to the Federal reserve act. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The governors of the Federal reserve banks, in connection with 
the National Credit Men's Association, organization of jobbers, 
mail-order houses. including the large financial institutions in 
the big cities of the country, and that thousands of telegrams 
and letters have been sent to the Members of the House and 
many personal interviews held, all of which has taken place 
since the House instructed the conferees to accept the Senate 
amendment on May 10. These people, mark you, who are back 
of this propaganda are satisfied with the amendment as reported 
by the conferees, and are not all satisfied with it as it was 
originally. 

That ought to be conclusive proof for anyone here that the 
managers on the art of the House have so changed this amend- 
ment as to completely nullify and destroy its original purpose, 
and should be convincing proof that this report should be re- 


position to the original Hardwick amendment, which is the one 
the House voted for, and not as now reported by the conferees, 
is backed by the big city banks, the big jobbing and mail-order 
houses, and that the other side is for the country banks who are 
claiming the right to make a reasonable charge for actual 
Services performed, and that these banks are owned and con- 
trolled by thousands of stockholders who are your constituents 
and are thus affected by this legislation. I insert as further 
proof the following letter, which explains itself: 


Cantxrox Dry Goons Co., 
St. Louis, May 30, 1917. 
Mr, F. E. WALKER, 
Milan, Tenn. 


Dear Sm: Since our country has been at war, the attention of all of 
us has been more or less diverted from matters of ordinary business 
interest, and some legislation has been 9 in Congress that is 
decidedly unfavorable to the merchants o e country, both wholesale 
and retail. I now refer porticati to the Hardwick amendmend to 
the Federal reserve act, which, if passed, will permit the banks in the 
Federal Reserve System to resume their former practice of for 
the collection of country checks, which works quite a hardship on the 
commerce of the country. This amendment may be defeated by prompt 
action, and we ask that yoa sign and send the inclosed telegram to your 
Senator or Congressman, or better still word a message your own 
phraseology, urging them to 8 the bill. We herewith inclose the 
money to prepay t a, Will you kindly advise on the inclosed card 
that you have sent message and to whom it went. 

king you in anticipation of this action on your part for our 
mutual 


ood, we ar 
ery resp y: Cantxrox Dry Goons Co. 
J: R. CURLEE, Secretary. 

But to get down to the real merits of this matter, which have 
been so misrepresented and misunderstood, I beg to make the 
following concrete explanation of the question involved at this 
time. 

We are confronted with a condition and not a theory. 

Let us get down to the bottom of this proposition. 

In the first place, the charters granted for banks, whether 
granted-by a State or the United States, place upon the banks 
certain restrictions and obligations. At the same time the 
charters provide certain privileges and functions which the 
banks may enjoy and perform. 

Everyone who knows anything about banks, their duties and 
functions, will admit that the purchase and sale of exchange 
and the transfer of funds to liquidate debts or settle trade 
balances are primary and legitimate functions of banking. In 
performing these functions the banks render the commercial 
and industrial interests a most valuable service. This service 
calls into play the resources of the banks and entails labor, risk, 
and expense. Why should the banks be required to render a 
valuable service without compensation? 

The opponents will tell us that the Federal reserve act does not 
require the banks to render this service without pay, but I desire 
to impress upon you the fact that the law, as interpretedl and 
applied under the rulings of the Federal Reserve Board, does 
require the thousands of country banks scattered throughout this 
land to render this service, from which the jobbers, big manu- 
facturers, mail-order houses, wholesalers, and merchants in 
the large cities get the full benefit, and further requires that they 
do so at a heavy expense and without any compensation what- 
soever. It not only puts the banks to a heavy expense, but takes 
away a considerable revenue they have heretofore enjoyed, and 
passes it to the profit accounts of the big mail-order houses, 
jobbers, wholesalers, manufacturers, and merchants. 

In a letter dated April 13, 1917, addressed to Senator OWEN, 
Gov. W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board stated: 

The board realizes that the operation of the Federal reserve check 
clearing system has in a number of cases 1 ae banks of an income 
from exchange on checks which they have hitherto enjoyed. 

The President of one of the largest banks in the United States 
said in a letter to me yesterday: 


We quite agree with you that the coun banks are entitled to some 
consideration in the collection business. e have never 2 ait of 
the Federal reserve bank going into the collection business at all; col- 


lection arra ents have disturbed and reserve agencies have been 
upset by the leral reserve act. 

In considering this question we must not overlook the fact 
that three-quarters of the people of America are served by the 
so-called country banks. These country banks are the backbone 
of production, and to jeopardize their existence will stifle pro- 
duction, which would be a serious menace to the Nation. , 

The so-called country check is here, and here to stay. It is 
the most valuable instrument that serves the commerce of the 
country. It was not originated, as the opponents would have 
us believe, merely for the purpose of affording a means through 
which the country banks might levy a toll upon commerce in the 
way of exchange charges. It came into being to meet a situa- 
tion arising from a faulty and inadequate currency system. It 
was designed for local use only, but the rapid development of 
business and the conveniences the check afforded to the farmers, 
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led to a tremendous expansion in its scope. It spread from 
community to county, from county to State, and finally to the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Some fifty-odd years ago the national banks of America held 
deposits aggregating slightly over $400,000,000. At that time 
the national-bank-note circulation was about $239,000,000, or 
60 per cent of the deposits held by the national banks. 

The national banks now hold deposits aggregating over $13,000,- 
000,000; the national-bank-note circulation is but slightly over 
$700,000,000, or less than 6 per cent of the deposits. Other 
specie, currency, and coin are in like proportion. 

The personal or so-called country check has come in to make 
up a vast part of the difference. We must not be misled into 
the idea that the personal check is currency because it has 
taken care of a trouble arising from a defect in the currency 
system and has become popular as a means of settling balances, 
transferring of credits, transferring of funds, and liquidating 
obligations; the personal check is not currency. It is merely an 
order to pay or to liquidate an obligation upon certain terms. 
Law and custom drive it back home over the shortest route.. It 
does not pass by delivery, as does currency, but must be properly 
indorsed, properly recorded, and further is subject to many 
legal defenses and conditions that do not apply to currency. 
There is the question of the solvency of the makers, and other 
risks that must be considered and assumed by banks in handling 
checks that do not attend the handling of currency. 

There is a liberal profit in national-bank-note circulation. 
It arises from the interest upon bonds that are deposited with 
the Treasury Department to secure the circulation. Some of the 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
would have you believe the country banks can afford to stand 
the burden of the expense of remitting for all checks at par 
because of the profits they derive from the deposits of the 
people who draw the checks. I want you to know there is not 
a bank in Washington, or in any city, town, or hamlet in Amer- 
ica but what has upon its books a large number of accounts that 
are carried at a loss to the bank. In thousands of instances the 
only profit that is yielded to the country bank from the accounts 
of many of their-small customers comes from the exchange 
charged by the banks when remitting for the checks these cus- 
tomers have sent to distant points. The banks take such ac- 

counts and nurse them along in hopes that they may later become 
profitable, and with the broader view of developing ideas of 
business among all classes of people in their respective com- 
munities. 

The banks of America are now confronted with the task of 
eollecting annually over 723,000,000 of the so-called country 
checks. These aggregate $30,000,000,000, and are handled at 
an annual expense of about $10,000,000. The exchange charged 
on these $30,000,000,000 worth of checks aggregated for the year 
prior to the inauguration of the present Federal reserve collec- 
tion system $20,000,000, g 

The question is, Shall the country banks that have been and 
are the greatest factors in productive life of this Nation be 
called upon to surrender this revenue heretofore termed “ ex- 
change” and still be required to serve as the means of col- 
lecting all these checks at a tremendous expense, or shall the 
big jobbers, packing houses, manufacturers, mail-order houses, 
and wholesalers who get the benefits be called upon to pay it, or 
demand from their customers exchange that will be furnished 
by the local bank in the regular course and which will be avail- 
able on the day it is received in the center at its face? 

You say the merchant world have to pay for the exchange. 
Why should not he have to pay for it? It costs money to produce 
the exchange. Labor, risk, and expense are involved in every 
transaction where exchange is used, whether the exchange is 
issued for direct sale or given in payment for checks that have 
been sent to distant points, 

This is a matter between the buyer and seller. They are the 
ones who are benefited, and as to which of the two should pay 
the exchange is a matter they should settle between themselves— 
in the same manner as they settle the proposition as to who shall 
pay the freight. It should not be shouldered onto a third party, 
but as the collection system of the Federal reserve banks now 
operates the whole burden is thrown upon the country banks. 
It is not fair or just that a system shall be maintained which 
requires a lot of country banks to render a valuable service at 
a heavy expense in order that a few large mail-order houses, 
manufacturers, packing houses. jobbers, wholesalers, and mer- 
chants shall enjoy increased profits. 

More than 75 per cent of the banks of America, State and 
national, are opposed to the present collection system, because 
it is inefficient, inadequate, and places unwarranted burdens 
upon the banks. It hinders the development of the more impor- 
tant functions of the Federal Reserve System. 
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The banks have expressed the earnest desire to cooperate 
in evolving and developing a collection and clearing system 
which will give the public the best possible service at the least 
possible expense. They are willing that the public shall receive 
the full benefits from the saving that may be effected by any 
plan that may be operated, whether operated by the Federal 
reserve banks, by the clearing houses, or otherwise; but the 
banks are not willing that a system shall continue which does 
not facilitate to any appreciable degree the handling of the 
vast volume of checks and which saddles upon the banks un- 
necessary and unwarranted expense. 

Let me make the position of the merchant and manufacturer 
clear to you. We will suppose that a small merchant at Canton, 
Ohio, purchases a bill of goods from a manufacturer in New 
York City. The bill falls due. How can the Canton, Ohio, mer- 
chant pay it? Here are the means that are open to him: 

(a) He can send the cash by mail or express. If he sends it 
by mail, the registration fee will be 10 cents; this, coupled with 
the postage and insurance, will make the cost greatly in excess 
of what any bank would charge in the way of exchange. Should 
he ship the cash by express the cost would also be greater than 
exchange. These two agencies exist by virtue of law, and are 
regulated by departments of the Government. 

(b) He can purchase an express-company or post-office money 
order. The charges for express money orders are more than 
three times what the banks charge for exchange. The average 
charge by the post offices of the United States for money orders 
last year was $9.10 per $1,000, while the average charge made 
by banks for remitting to cover the so-called country checks 
was 66% cents per $1,000, 

(e) He can make the trip personally, or send an agent to pay 
his bill. This is prohibitive. 

(d) He can transmit it by telegraph at a great expense. 

(e) He can buy exchange that is immediately convertible at 
its face from his local banker by paying a small fee therefor, 

(f) He can, if his creditor will accept it, send his personal 
check. This is the least expensive and most convenient way to 
pay the bill. But when the creditor takes the persenal check 
good only in Canton, Ohio, he should assunie with it the burdens 
of expense, and so forth, that attend its liquidation. If the 
New York manufacturer is not satisfied, and does not want to 
stand the exchange costs, let him pass it back to the buyer. 

Many of the merchants, manufacturers. jobbers, mail-order 
houses, and other conéerns in the. large centers who sell their 
wares over a widely distributed area include in their overhead 
expense their costs in the way of exchange; in this way the 
buyer has in many instances paid it, and continues to pay even 
where no exchange is charged by the country banks when remit- 
ting. This means an increased dividend for these big city 
concerns; but-what about the buyer and the country bank? The 
country bank performs the service, but does not get the ex- 
change; the seller collects the exchange, but is not required to 
pay it. 

One merchant in a middle western town writes that he is 
against this amendment allowing a reasonable charge, and gives 
as his reason that he has saved $5,000 this year because the 
country banks were not permitted to collect pay for their serv- 
ices. Do you suppose that merchant has reduced the prices 
upon the goods he sold to the country merchants accordingly? 
No; not by any means. 

What is there to the statement made by a certain Member of 
this House to the effect that the exchange charges made by 
country banks are “a tollgate upon the highway of commerce“? 

It has been shown that checks were originated to serve a 
definite need; they have served that purpose, and served it well. 
Checks have been so useful and so convenient that they have, 
become the means through which more than 95 per cent of the 
business of this country is being transacted. The check has 
reached this stage, even though it carried with it the charges 
which one of the opponents has been pleased to term “a tollgate 
upon the highway of commerce.” Is not it a little strange that 
the check would become so popular if the exchange has. been 
such a tremendous burden? There is not a country in the 
world where the check has reached the degree of efficiency and 
usefulness that it has attained in America. 

The average charge made by the country banks during the 
year prior to the inauguration of the Federal reserve clearing 
system was only 66% cents per $1,000. Is this small charge to 
be construed “a tollgate,” when the Government itself makes 
an average charge of $9.10 per $1,000 upon post-office money 
orders, without having any capital invested, does not pay any 
taxes, and does not render many of the valuable little services 
that are rendered by the country banks free in their relations 
with jobbers, wholesalers, merchants, and others located in the 
big cities? 
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There is not a representative banker in America who would 
countenance the practice or defend the few small banks that 
make unreasonable charges. The amendment which has been 
offered for your approval prohibits exorbitant charges; it leaves 
the matter of exchange to be governed by the flow of business 
to and from the different sections of the country by competi- 
tion and the other natural elements, If this amendment be- 
comes a law the charge would fluctuate from par to 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof. 

The language of sections 13 and 16 of the Federal reserve act 
is confusing, but it is evident from the records of the dis- 
cussions in the House and Senate at the time the law was 
passed that it was not the intent of either the House or Senate 
that the clearing and collection feature should be so operated 
as to deprive any bank from receiving compensation for its 
service and the expense it might incur in collecting and re- 
mitting for checks and drafts. Any law that requires any citi- 
zen to work without pay is un-American and should be cor- 
rected or eliminated. 

This amendment is designed to correct an unjust provision of 
the law; it does not introduce any element that has not here- 
tofore existed ; banks had the right to make an exchange charge 
prior to the establishment of the present Federal reserve clear- 
ing system; the charges which they were privileged to make 
were unrestricted, yet, as stated before, the charges did not 
exceed 66% cents per $1,000 on the average; in fact only 15 per 
cent of the banks charged in excess of 10 cents per $100; LT 
per cent of the banks remitted without any charge; a large 
number remitted at 25 cents per $1,000; another large number 
at 50 cents per $1,000; still another at 75 cents per $1,000, and 
so forth, the charges being based upon the flow of business 
between the communities involved, competition, and the other 
natural elements, 

The statement made that banks will charge their own cus- 
tomers exchange on checks drawn against their own accounts 
and presented over the counter is entirely erroneous and is not 
justified, and the proof of this is the last sentence in this amend- 
ment, which covers this situation completely: 

For collection or payment of checks and drafts and remission there- 
for by exchange or otherwise. 

This can not be construed as meaning that a bank will charge 
on its own customer’s checks presented in the regular course 
over its own counters. 

It has been intimated that if the pending amendment be- 
comes law, banks might make a charge against local people 
who are not bank customers, but who happen to receive checks 
from their neighbors and present them at the local banks for 
payment. This suggestion can best be answered by stating 
that the banks have always had that privilege, yet no banker 
has been foolish enough to exercise it. Should any bank un- 
dertake such a practice competition would very soon force it 
out of business; people would refuse to take checks upon any 
bank that undertook to make such a charge. There is no busi- 
ness that depends so much upon the good will of the people and 
upon public opinion as does the banking business. 

Some of the opponents would have you understand that 
through some mysterious means the Federal resérve banks have 
provided that all checks from all sections of the country meet 
at certain points and offset each other daily; that time and 
distance have been eliminated; and that the personal check is 
as good as currency and should be recognized upon practically 
the same basis. For instance, they would haye you believe 
that a check on the First National Bank at Black Gulf, Mo., 
should have exactly the same standing in New York City as 
a check drawn upon the Federal reserve bank at New York. 
A merchant in New York City receiving a check drawn upon 
the Federal reserve bank of New York City can immediately 
deposit that check in his local bank and get the nse of the 
funds instantly, but should the same merchant deposit a check 
in his local New York bank drawn upon the First National 
Bank of Black Gulf, Mo., does he get immediate use of the 
funds? He will get credit immediately and use of the. funds 
if he is willing to pay for the use of the money for a period 
of five or six days, that being the time required for converting 
the check drawn upon the First National Bank of Black Gulf, 
Mo., into actual cash or available funds. 

In addition to the elements of time and distance, there is the 
element of cost of physical handling of the checks; they must 
be properly indorsed, properly recorded; sent out through the 
mail; the returns must be received, checked up, and proper en- 
tries made. There is also the expense of postage Involved, 

The Federal reserve banks in handling the so-called country 
checks have recognized the existence of the expense of the 
physical handling of checks. They have fixed a charge to be 


made against the bank that deposits the checks with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank averaging from 1} to 14 cents per check. 

To prove the correctness of this charge of 1} cents, I called 
a national bank in the city of Washington on the telephone and 
they advised me that that is the price per check they pay to the 
Federal reserve bank at Richmond, Va., for the collection of 
checks which they ask that bank to collect for them, 

This charge covers only the cost of the handling within the 
offices of the Federal reserve bank. The Federal reserve banks 
are presumed to have the most modern equipment and most 
efficient methods. Granting that they have such equipment and 
methods, the charge of 1} to 14 cents per check is justified be- 
cause of the expense incurred within the offices of the Federal 
reserve bank, 

Is it then fair to assume that a like expense is incurred in the 
physical handling of checks in the bank in which they are origi- 
nally deposited, also in the bank upon which drawn, and which is 
required to remit to the Federal reserve bank to cover the 
checks. ‘The cost in the Federal reserve bank, coupled with 
the cost in the bank in which deposited, and with the cost in 
the bank upon which drawn, would make a minimum of 43 cents 
per check. Country checks average slightly over $40 each, or 
about 25 checks to the $1,000. Figuring the cost on the basis 
of the charge made by the Federal reserve banks, without any 
allowance for expense and for the creation of exchange, it 
would be $1.12} per $1,000, but fortunately the commercial 
banks have been able to evolve methods. whereby they can 
handle checks at a cost of less than 14 cents each. 

The average cost prior to the inauguration of the Federal 
reserve collection system was $1 per $1,000—exchangé, 663 cents; 
handling cost, 8334 cents. There were in operation at thut time 
12 country clearing houses. These were located in many of the 
most important centers. They were merely cooperative orgun- 
izations, formed by the bankers in those centers for the purpose 
of reducing the collection cost to a minimum, eliminating all 
waste of time, stationery, and labor. These country clearing 
houses were, and are still, the most efficient collection agencies 
in this country. 

I merely cite these facts to let you know that the banks were 
making every possible effort to render satisfactory service, and 
to do so with the least possible expense to their patrons. One 
of these country clearing houses collects items on more than 
6,000 banks. 

Before going further into this discussion I want to clear up 
a few points which have been clouded because of misrepresenta- 
tions and erroneous statements. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Piarr], during the debate 
the other day, gave expression to these words: 

As a matter of fact, the American Bankers’ Association suggested 
that first amendment themselves that the charges should be regulated 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

I desire now to contradict this statement of the gentleman 
from New York and say that the American Bankers’ Association 
did not make this suggestion. 

It was stated by a Member of this House that the present 
Federal reserve clearing system is a success, as is evidenced 
by the fact that more than 8,000 nonmember banks are in the 
clearing system and are happy and satisfied because of its 
operations. 

A letter addressed to five representative banks in each State, 
whose names appear upon the par lists of the Federal reserve 
banks, brought 156 immediate responses, every State in the 
Union save one being represented, Seventy-five of the respond- 
ing banks had arranged to remit direct to the Federal reserve 
bank; of the 75, 36 stated in strong terms that they were 
coerced into making the arrangement through fear that their 
items would be sent through the express company, post office, 
or some other charnel detrimental to their interest; 17 others 
claimed their arrangements prior to the inauguration of the 
Federal reserve clearing system was to remit at par, and that 
the operations of the system had not, therefore, affected them in 


-any way; 70 banks reported that they had no option in the 


matter, as their items were sent through some member bank, 
through the express company, or some other agency. 

Deducting from the 75 banks that. made arrangements to remit 
direct the 36 that were coerced and the 17 that previously re- 
mitted at par leaves a total of 22 banks out of 156 that actually 
agreed to remit at par and are satisfied with the plan, \ 


SPECIAL REFERENDUM, 


A letter written to five representative banks in each State 
appearing upon the par lists of the Federal reserve banks, re- 
questing that they advise— 

(a) Whether items coming throu 


respective districts are presented 
through the express company ; 


the Federal reserve bank of their 
rect, or through a member bank, or 
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(b) Whether these institutions agreed to remit to the Federal reserve 
bank of their Sie SAAG districts at par, voluntarily, or whether they 
were induced to do so because of fear that checks and ‘ts drawn 
upon them would be pene through the post office, express company, 
or other channels, with results detrimental to their business— 


Brought replies, to April 3, 1917, showing results as follows: 


Number of banks re- 
sponding. 


Delaware. 
District of Columbia. 
Florida. 


Rete tome Dai DI BO OO DODO BND pt ben bat pet pat 


PY 


1 1 bank in Utah reports items being presented through the express company; 1 
bank in Idaho, now remitting at par, Roars, reports items formerly presented 
through the express company. 

Included in the above totals are the following figures, not classified in States 
because of the failure of officials of the banks to insert name of town and State. 


Number of banks responding 2 y 2 3 21 
Presented direct 5 
5 8 i. 
Tra s © volun 

ts e through pa LA 3 
Previously remitted at par 1 
Not satisfied with ar: 12 
No option (not consul 16 


Arizona: 1 bank, not on the railroad, reports items received direct, and a charge 
of yy of 1 per cent is charged thereon. ` 


Seventy-five banks out of one hundred and fifty-six have arranged to re- 
mit direct; 36 of this number state in strong terms that they were coerced 
into making such an arrangement; 17 others claim their arrangements 
previously were to remit for all items at par, and the law has had no 
effect upon them; 70 banks had no option or privilege to decide as to 
whether or ody items drawn upon them would be handled by the Federal 
reserve banks. 


Deducting from the 75 having made direct arrangement, the 36 
coerced and the 17 previously remitting at par, leaves a total of 22 
banks out of 156 that have actually agreed to remit at par and are satis- 
fied with the plan. 

It has further been stated that the Federal reserve clearing 
and collection system provides a means whereby the country 
bank can cover by remittance or otherwise all checks without 
cost, this being effected by the Federal reserve banks agreeing to 
pay the transportation costs of shipping currency to cover 
checks presented through the Federal reserve banks. Coupled 
with this provision there is a further provision that the banks 
must first exhaust all other means of paying the checks; that 
is, if they haye checks upon banks whose names appear upon 
the par lists of the Federal reserve banks they must use them; 
at the same time they are required to pay 1} cents to 1} cents 
per check when using such checks in offsetting checks received 


from the Federal reserve banks; if they do not have sufficient 
items to offset, they are then permitted by the ruling of the 
Federal Reserve Board to ship money at the expense of the 
Federal reserve banks, but are required to include in such 
shipment only lawful money—Federal reserve notes or Federal 
reserve-bank notes. This ruling excludes national-bank notes 
from use in paying checks. Such notes have always been good, 
so far as a bank’s relations with an ordinary customer are con- 
cerned, and it is to be regretted that the Federal Reserye Board 
recognized with greater favor a check of any unknown indi- 
vidual than a national-bank note. ; 

The Federal reserve banks take the position that they have 
met the contention of the country banker that his customers’ 
checks are payable at the bank’s own counter. The facts are, 
that the country banker makes no such contention and the cus- 
tomers do not want their checks paid at the counter. What 
they do want is their indebtedness at distant points liquidated. 
Were the cash paid over the counter the customers would then, 
in the usual course of business, find it necessary to employ some 
agency to transfer the funds to the distant point where the 
debt is to be liquidated. There is no agency that will perform 
this service without charge; furthermore, to base a collection 
system upon the premise that all checks are payable in lawful 
money at a bank’s counter is not within reason., Ninety per 
cent of the deposits made with banks consist of checks on other 
banks. It can readily be seen that if all demands were made 
that checks be paid in lawful money when the deposits include 
only 10 per cent cash, such demands could not be met. 

In the Senate report No. 11, calendar No. 2, pages 6 and 7, 
there appear two letters, one written by the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board to Senator Owen, the other written by 
J. W. Butler, president of the Texas Bankers’ Association, bear- 
ing date of April 10, 1917, addressed to the Federal Reserve 


Board. Attention is called by Gov. Harding to a statement 


made by Mr. Butler in this letter, from which the conclusion is 
drawn that a change in sentiment has come over the country 
banks of Texas and they are willing to forego their exchange 
charges. I quote for your information the following, from a 
telegram sent by J. W. Butler, president of the Texas Bankers’ 
Association, to the secretary of the committee of twenty-five of 
the American Bankers’ Association, New York City, N. V.: r 


To JrroMe THRALLS, 
Secrctary of the Committee of Twenty-five: 

Am sorry the Federal Reserve Board misunderstood my letter of the 
10th urging that State banks be permitted to enjoy larger loan limita- 
tions and more nearly like the limitations provided by various State laws. 
Have wired Senator Gronna thus: “I am convinced that equally im- 
portant is this, the necessity of the adoption of the recommendation of 
the Committee of Twenty-five of the American Bankers’ Association, pro- 
viding for reasonable remuneration for the movement of money. In 
behalf of the 90 per cent of the fifteen hundred members (banks) of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association, I would urge you to ne rt the amendment 
proposed by the American Bankers! Association. adopted the effect 
would be to immediately make popular membership in the Federal 
Reserve System; it wonld be a potential factor to bring in the State 
banks and make a majority of the national banks contented and happy.” 


This clearly shows that the impression left in the minds of 
those who have read the report above referred to is erroneous, 
and the Texas bankers are still as strong as ever in their oppo- 
sition to the Federal reserve clearing system and in their de- 
mands that this feature of the law be corrected. 

On May 10, 1917, Gov. W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, addressed Hon. Carrer Grass as follows, portions 
of which have been previously reported in this debate: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, May 10, 1917. 
Hon. CARTER GLASS 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Glass: Since you were in my office this afternoon Mr, 
Delano tells me that he just had a talk over the telephone with Goy. 
Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who calls attention 
to the ssibility, if not strong probability, of the Government havin; 
to pay kers a million dollars exchange charges in connection with. 
subscriptions to the liberty loan, assuming that the Hardwick amend- 
ment, which the House has instructed its conferees to agree to, becomes 


a law. 

This estimate is based upon the assumption that one-half of the total 
issue of bonds will be placed outside of New York. Subscribers. are 
permitted to make payment by their checks upon local banks, properly 
certified, and under authority given by Congress many of these banks 
would undoubtedly avail themselyes of the 8 
tenth of 1 per cent. Should this exchange charge a p to one-half of 
the subscriptions, the expense to ihe Government would be $1,000,000. 

I would suggest, therefore, that you call the attention of Senator OWEN 
to this and suggest that he ask the Senate to reconsider the Hardwick 
amendment, w a view of changing it so as to prevent it from TRE 
ing to transactions connected with Government bonds. This, I thin 
would give you the opportunity that you desire to handle the matter 
in conference. x 

Very truly, yours, W. P. G. HARDING, Governor. 


The implication in this letter that the banks might charge the 
Government $1,000,000 in the way of exchange upon checks aris- 
ing from the sale of the liberty bonds is an injustice to and is 


to char, one- 
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keenly resented by the many thousands of bankers who did not 
wait to be drafted, but who patriotically volunteered to give 
their services and the services of their organizations over to 
aiding the Government in the flotation of the liberty loan. In 
doing this every bank in America has incurred heavy expense, 
and the officers of the banks have given their personal services 
to this proposition. This has been done without any thought 
of compensation or profit whatsoever. I challenge the opposition 
to prove where any member bank has eyer charged the United 
States exchange. 5 

The American Bankers’ Association has enlisted its entire 
machinery and has been conducting for many days a nation-wide 
campaign to aid the Treasury Department, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Federal reserve banks in the effort to make the 
liberty loan of 1917 an emphatic success, thereby winning for 
America the first victory in this great war. That association has 
sent out from its general offices over 1,000,000 pieces of litera- 
ture; it has provided every bank in America with a plan book 
giving directions as to how to form local organizations, as to 
how to get existing organizations into action, detailed informa- 
tion, and instructions down to and including the consummation 
of the sales of the bonds; it has had at its command the best 
advertising specialists in America; through these men has fur- 
nished the banks with suggested copy, and has sent talented 
speakers into all the important cities of America; it has put a 
supply of slides in more than 15,000 moving-picture theaters, 
` through which there is thrown upon the screens at every per- 
formance a patriotic appeal to the people to buy liberty bonds. 
All this the American Bankers’ Association has done at its own 
expense, voluntarily, and with the view of rendering a patriotic 
service to the Government, 

It is therefore unfortunate that such a letter as the one written 
by Goy. Harding should have emanated from a high official in 
the employ of the Government. 

The Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations have adopted strong resolutions resenting this state- 
ment and agreeing to refund any charge made by any bank in 
their respective States upon any check issued in connection with 
the sale of the liberty bonds. 

The following is quoted from a message sent under date of 
May 14, 1917, by the president of the Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion: 

Referring to protest of Gov. Harding urging reconsideration of your 
amendment and his representation that the amendment would cost the 
Government $1,000,000 in selling first installment liberty loan bonds. 
This argument is great in ares and keenly resented by the banks. 
Every financial institution clamors for privilege to serve the Government 
in Paneer liberty loan without compensation. Please do not allow 
our patriotism to be assailed and- go unchallenged. We confident] 
count upon the Senate to firmly stand for American principles an 
democracy as against bureaucracy. We pledge the banks of Texas, more 
than sixteen hundred in number, to handle settlements for bonds with- 
out charge. This association will refund to the Government any excep- 
tion. An unnecessary assurance, but to emphasize our sincerity. 

The Georgia and Mississippi resolutions were equally as 
strong. 

The following is taken from telegram of J. R. Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association: 

The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association agrees to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for any exchange which Wisconsin banks might charge in the 
distribution and sale of liberty bonds. We do not believe there is a 
Wisconsin bank that would make a charge, even though it had been 
right, but since this is being advanced as an argument for defeating the 
Hardwick amendment, the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, -represent- 
ing practically every bank in the State, agrees to refund any such 
charges should they be made. 

The suggestion has been made that the right to fix the charges 
should be in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board, and that 
no charge should be permitted to be made against the Federal 
reserve banks. Why, then, should they not have the same right 
to fix the rate of interest charged by banks below the legal rate 
fixed by law? To give the board this power would be placing 
the board in the position of a judicial body, as has been already 
stated. The functions of the board should be kept within ad- 
ministrative lines. The banks insist that exchange, like com- 
modities, should be goyerned by supply and demand, flow of 
business to and from the different sections of the country, com- 
petition, and the other natural elements. The banks want the 
cost of production of exchange reduced to the minimum and are 
willing that the public shall receive the full benefits of any 
reduction that is made in this cost. The Federal reserye banks 
have not provided any means whereby exchange can be pro- 
duced without expense; in fact, their operations in some in- 
stances increased the expense of producing exchange. Ex- 
change rates can not scientifically be fixed upon an arbitrary 
basis; the individual bank can best determine as to what is the 
cost of producing the exchange which it furnishes to its patrons 
and which it remits to distant points. 
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The maximum fixed by this proposed amendment will, as stated 
before, prohibit exorbitant charges, and under this provision will 
allow exchange to fluctuate, as it should, from par to 10 cents. 
Any merchant who is not willing to pay the exchange can refuse 
the country checks and let them go back to the parties who draw 
them, with the suggestion that those parties go to their local 
banks and pay for exchange which will be available at its face 
on the day it reaches the center. 

The suggested provision that no charge be made against the 
Federal reserve banks would defeat the purpose of this whole 
amendment. If a channel for collecting the checks at par were 
thrown open the banks would not then be able to collect any 
exchange. It is a natural law that bank checks will flow through 
the channel that affords the least resistance in the way of ex- 
pense or which affords the best service. Any clearing or collec- 
tion system that is operated by the Federal reserve banks should 
be operated on a self-sustaining basis and should develop and 
endure because of merit only; that is, because of its ability to 
render the greatest possible service at the least possible expense. 
If the Federal reserve banks will develop a system of collecting 
which is more efficient and more economical than is afforded by 
clearing houses or commercial banks the business will naturally 
fiow into the Federal reserve banks, It costs a member bank 
just as much to furnish exchange to the Federal reserve bank as 
it does to any other bank. It should therefore be entitled to 
receive the same pay for furnishing the exchange to the Federal 
sie lee bank that it would receive for furnishing it to another 

ank. 

It is unfortunate that the Federal reserve banks have under- 
taken, through the use of the express company, to force non- 
member banks to remit at par, without regard to the expense 
and labor that might be involved in making such remittances. 
It is not unusual for a country bank carrying in its vaults 
actual cash, including lawful money and Federal reserve notes, 
not to exceed $6,000 to receive for payment by remittance, 
through the mail, in a single day checks aggregating $10,000. 
It is customary to pay these checks by drawing upon a balance 
in some central city created there through direct credit ar- 
rangements, discounting of bills, shifting of credit, or the 
accumulation of available exchange, all of which is done at an 


expense to the small bank. It will be seen that the use of this 


club is because of the injuries and dangers that are possible to 
the small banks against which it is wielded. It may not be 
designed to injure these small institutions, but has in it the 
possibilities of even causing them to close their doors. 

Where is there a bank that can receive deposits, day in and 


day out, 90 per cent of which consist of checks and like credits, ~ 


and at the same time pay all demands in lawful money? It 
can not be done. 

It has been suggested that section 16 provides that the Federal 
reserve banks shall receive checks on deposit at par, and under 
this provision the Federal reserve banks would be compelled to 
absorb the tremendous amount of exchange which they would 
be required to pay under the terms of the amendment provid- 
ing for reasonable charges. 

It will be remembered that the Federal Reserve Board has 
interpreted this section of the law to give the Federal reserve 
banks the right to make a charge of 14 cents to 14 cents per 
check. This establishes clearly the principle that the Federal 
reserve banks have, under this construction placed on the law 
by the Federal Reserve Board, the right to assess against the 
depositing member banks the expense which the board has seen 
fit to term “service charge,” amounting to 1} cents to 12 cents 
per check. Following the same line of reasoning, the board 
might readily authorize the Federal reserve banks to assess 
against the members 10 cents per $100 or fraction thereof if 
that amouht of expense be incurred. 

The gold-settlement fund is one feature of the Federal re- 
serve system that has not been criticized. The operation of 
this fund has been entirely satisfactory. 

This proposed amendment will not affect the operations of 
the gold-settlement fund in any way. This fund, however, can 
not be safely used as a basis for collecting the ordinary run of 
country checks. It is a splendid means of settling the balances 
weekly or semiweekly, but the settlements for checks must be 
made daily. Checks do not offset each other; in fact, the flow 
of exchange and trade runs in certain directions over a period 
of months. During that time readjustments must be made 
through shipments of currency or through credit arrangements, 
rediscounting, or some other means which involve expense to 
the banks. 

The system operated by the Federal reserve banks is mis- 
named. It is not in any sense a clearing system; it is a col- 
lection system. It contemplates the diversion of all items 
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throngh one center in each district. By reference to the tenth 


Federal reserve district it can readily be seen as to how un- 
scientific a proposition this is. There are 11 reserve cities in 
that district; each of these cities is a commercial center of 
considerable importance; the products and raw materials are 
marketed and the supplies and finished goods are purchased 
principally through these 11 different centers. If the exchange 
and checks are all handled through one of these centers there 
remains the necessity of transferring the accumulated credits 
from the 10 other centers to the eleventh center. This can not 
be done without expense. 

As stated before, the banks are willing to cooperate and as- 
sist in every way possible to work out a clearing and collection 
system that will be fair and equitable to the general public, but 
at the same time the banks are entitled to the consideration in 
the way of law that wilt permit them to receive treatment that 
is fair and equitable, Any law that requires the thousands of 
country banks throughout this land to create exchange at 
an expense, and to contribute that exchange free, to the com- 
mercial and industrial interests does not recognize the elements 
of fairness and equity, and it should therefore be changed. 

The burdens that have been imposed through the operations of 
the Federal reserve clearing system have aroused antagonism 
and opposition not only on the part of nonmember State banks 
and trust companies, but has been the cause of creating an in- 
tense feeling against the system on the part of the small na- 
tional bank members, which has been a hindrance to the devel- 
opment of the more important functions of the Federal reserve 
act. 

The passage of this amendment will sweep aside this opposi- 
tion and antagonism, and will substitute in lieu thereof a spirit 
of friendly cooperation, and will make it possible te bring into 
the system thousands of State banks and trust companies that 
will not otherwise join. 

Cooperation is the greatest factor in modern business, and it 
must be recognized in the Federal Reserve System. 

It is imperative that the banking system shall be unified if it 
is to meet in an adequate way the increased demands that will 
be occasioned because of the entrance of this country into the 
world war. When this and the other amendments to the Fed- 
eral reserve act have been passed, and all the eligible banks have 
entered the system, we will then have 2 banking system that has 
no superior, and very few, if any, equals. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity afforded me through the courtesy of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] to explain my vote on this conference re- 
port, because the course I intend to pursue to-day is not entirely 
consistent with that which I pursued on the occasion when the 
conference report was last voted on. I am one of those who 
believe that consistency, if a rare one, at least is a notable po- 
litical virtue. In fact, I have on this floor and elsewhere rather 
vigorously criticized a certain gentleman high in official power 
in this country for repeated acts of inconsistency, but I never 
have, nor do I now, believe in carrying consistency to a point 
which will ferce me to persist to the end in a course begun, 
possibly, under a misapprehension of its effect, when I, after 
consideration, have become convinced that it is unwise. I voted 
for the so-called Hardwick amendment upon a previous occasion, 
but the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] himself 
has admitted that it was never debated and has never received 
up to now any real consideration in this House. At the time 
I voted for it I was not as familiar as I think I now am with 
the probable effect of its adoption. I do not know of any round 
robins or lobbies that have appeared here upon this matter, but 
I have myself had correspondence and conversations with many 
of my constituents, and I have had conversations with gentle- 
men, Members of this House and otherwise, in whose opinion 
upon matters of this sort I place great reliance. Because of 
this further consideration and discussion I have been forced to 
the irresistible conclusion that the passage of the so-called Hard- 
wick amendment in its original form would result in putting a 
great burden upon American commerce, commerce already pur- 
dened and about to be further burdened by new war taxes which 
will soon be passed. I have, in short, come to the conclusion 
that the adoption of the Hardwick amendment at this time would 
be particularly unwise. I intend, therefore, to support the con- 
ference report, and I believe that this course may be followed 
with propriety by other gentlemen who find themselves in the 
same situation. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SHOUSE. To make a point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-four gentlemen are present, not a 


quorum.. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
gsi at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 


roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Estopinal Kreider Scully 
Bell Fields Lea, Cal, Selis 
Bland Fitzgerald Littlepage Shellenberger 
Brand Flynn unn herley 
Brodbeck Fordney McCormick Sherwood 
Cantrill McKinley Sloan 
Capstick Galliyan er Snyder 
Carew Gard Stephens, Nebr, 
Clark, Fla Good Martin, III. Sterling, Ill. 
Claypool Griffin M tys Stevenson 
re Ohio Hamill Miller, Wash, Stiness 
ey Hamilton, N, Y. orin Sullivan 
5 3 ane 
es eely mpleton 
Dale. N. Y. Helin Nicholls, 8. C. 0 — 
Dal Hili Olney ison 
Dent Hollingsworth O'Shaunessy Walker 
Denton ull, lowa Pai Ward 
Dickinson Ireland Peters Wason 
DIU Johnson, Wash. Powers Webb 
Dixon Jones, va. Price Welling 
Dom Kahn y Welty 
Doolittle Keatin Raybern Williams 
Drane Kelley, Mich. eed Winslow 
kker e Iowa Riordan Wood, Ind. 
er Kennedy, R. I. R Zihlman 
Ea gan Key, Ohio Rowland 
Edmonds chin ucker 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 819 gentlemen answered to 
their names, a quorum, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, ‘ 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors, 

Mr. GLASS. I believe I have 25 minutes remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hvustep]. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, 
I understood the gentleman had only one speech. 

Mr. GLASS. After this. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I know I can not add anything 
to the clear, able, and exhaustive discussion of the Hardwick 
amendment which was made by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] on Tuesday. I would not take one moment of the 
time of this House except that I happen to be a director of and 
somewhat interested in one of these “ struggling country banks ” 
which happen to be absolutely opposed to the Hardwick amend- 
ment in its original form, and it is opposed to it on three 
grounds: First, that no adequate service is rendered by the 
banks to justify the one-tenth of 1 per cent charge on the col- 
lection of its checks; second, on the ground that it is not 
necessary—the country banks are making enough money with- 
out it [applause], and this is no time to impose this charge 
upon the commerce of the country unless it is necessary; the 
country banks can get along without its imposition—and, third, 
because it is one of those services which I believe the country 
bank should render without any charge in consideration of 
handling its customers’ accounts. [Applause] 

Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. : 

Mr. GORDON. Is your country bank in the Federal Reserve 
System? 

Mr. HUSTED. It ts, 

Mr. GORDON. What right has Congress to legislate in the 
interest of these country banks that are not in the Federal 
Reserve System? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think Congress is legislating in the 
interest of banks that are not in the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. GORDON, As to those small country banks that we 
have heard paraded up and down here, are not most of them 
in the system, as a matter of fact? 

Mr. HUSTED. The State banks are not in the system. 

Mr. GORDON. How could any legislation of Congress affect 
them at all? 


Mr, HUSTED. It does not affect them directly. It might 


affect them indirectly in this way: I know that if a State bank 
should charge for collecting checks in my town and the national 
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bank did not charge, the national bank would very soon drive 
the State bank out of business. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I would like to have the gentleman put 
this side of the matter before the House. We have all been 
talking about one-tenth of 1 per cent. But if there is less than 
$100 deposited, it is 10 cents a hundred, is it not, and lots of 
sniall business men will be obliged to pay 10 cents a day or 
$30 a year for the privilege of banking their money in that 

bank? 

Mr. HUSTED. It would be 10 cents on the smallest checks. 

Now, I ain opposed on those grounds to the Hardwick amend- 
ment in its original form; but if I believed a reasonable charge 
was justifiable, I could find no fault with the changes made 
in the Hardwick amendment by the conference committee, be- 
cause that amendment in its present form does permit a rea- 
sonable charge for collecting checks. [Applause.] And to 
say that the changes made by the conference committee abso- 
lutely deprive the country banks of the power of making a 
collection charge is. absolutely untrue. 

There is a specific declaration in this amendment in favor of a 
rate, and it only says that the Federal Reserve Board shall de- 
termine the reasonableness of that rate. I have enough con- 
fidence in the disinterestedness and in the ability and in the 
fairness of the members of the Federal Reserve Board to be- 
lieve that they would consider it their duty under this legisla- 
tion as it now stands to fix what in their opinion was a rea- 
sonable rate. The only thing it does is to provide that the mem- 
ber banks shall not make any charge for collection or any charge 
for payment against the Federal reserve banks. I do not 
think there is a Member of this House who would contend that 
such charge would be justifiable. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GORDON. May I interrupt the gentleman before he 
starts? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLASS. I will be pleased to be interrupted by the gentle- 
man before I start, because after I start I shall ask not to be 
interrupted at all. 

Mr. GORDON. I wish to direct the attention of the gentle- 
man to the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen]. The whole burden of his plea was in behalf of 
these small country banks-that are not in the Federal Reserve 
System. To what extent has this Congress power, in amending 
the Federal reserve law, to affect at all legally the banks not in 
the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows possibly better than I that 
the Congress has not one particle of power to regulate the banks 
that are not in the Federal Reserve System. Nonmember banks, 
which are State banks, are not directly affected by this legis- 
lation. They are concerned in this legislation only by reason of 
the competition incident to a collection system which the Federal 
Reserve Board has established. That is to say, if member banks 
refrain from making charges for paying and collecting checks, 
and State banks persist in exacting this toll, business men will 
prefer to keep their accounts with the banks that do not charge; 
hence nonmember banks would like to have member banks 
authorized by law to make these charges. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr, GLASS. I ean not yield any more. 

Mr. SWITZER. I would like to ask a question. Does your 
amendment permit, or does it allow, the Federal Reserve Board 
to give authority to a bank to make a charge for this collection? 

Mr. GLASS. To make a “reasonable” charge; yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. With the argument made here that there 
should not be such a charge made, why do you recognize it? 

Mr. GLASS. Because the managers on the part of the House 
were instructed to do it. That is all the reason for it; but for 
that instruction the conferees would have authorized no charge 
at all. 

Mr. SWITZER. You do not intend to allow anybody to assert 
that privilege? 

Mr. GLASS. I hope not and believe not. That is precisely 
why we propose these modifications of the so-called Hardwick 
amendment. We do not want the banks to determine whether 
the charge is “ reasonable,” if made at all, or what the amount 
shall be when made. We want the Federal Reserve Board to 
regulate these questions strictly—to say in what circumstances 
it is reasonable to charge and what amount shall be charged. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the ethics involved in this legislative pro- 
cedure, especially with reference to the appointment of the 
managers on the part of the House, I want to say that the 


chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency followed 
the usual procedure. When the conference was asked he con- 
ferred with the senior Republican member of the House com- 
mittee, the gentleman from California [Mr. HAxksl. That 
gentleman was ill at his home in Washington, and notified me 
over the phone that he would be unable to act and readily 
acquiesced in a suggestion that I designate Mr. PLATT, of New 
York, as a Republican manager on the part of the House. As a 
matter of fact, I momentarily assumed that Mr. Prarr was the 
next ranking member of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I will not. 

I say I momentarily supposed that Mr. Pratt, of New York, 
was the next ranking member, and I handed his name to the 
Speaker as one of the conferees. This I explained in detail 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] some days 
ago and went in person and apologized to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Woops], who accepted the explana- 
tion. With that statement I will leave it to the House to 
determine just exactly how fair and precisely how frank the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was in his state- 
ment of the incident to the House to-day. [Applause.] 

I prefer not to believe, and yet I candidly suspect, that my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]} was fully aware of 
the fact I have just stated, and the House may thus judge of the 
frankness of his criticism also. I may add that had the senior 
Republican member of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
[Mr. Hayes] been in good health he would have been one of 


‘the conferees and would have stood unyieldingly with the chair- 


man of the committee in resisting the attempt, by a Senate 
rider,“ to impose this tax on the commerce of the country. 
[Applause.] Therefore, the effort to make it seem that some ad- 
vantage was sought or obtained in the designation of the House 
managers is manifestly a quibble, designed to shift the issue 
from one of fact to one of resentment. ž 

As to the talk about“ the lobby that has beset this House and 
the “round robins” that have disturbed the membership, the 
only lobby we have had was the committee of 25 bankers which 
settled down in Washington soon after Congress convened, with 
headquarters at the Willard Hotel. This bankers’ committee, 
dining and wining the proponents of this proposition, sought to 
influence the action of the House by as thoroughly organized a 
propaganda as was ever known in legislative annals. [Ap- 
plause.} This committee was in ceaseless communication with 
the banks of the country and had Congress flooded with letters 
and telegrams. ’ 

The only word of hearing upon this proposition to delegate 
the power of taxation to banks by a Federal statute was se- 
cured by a transparent trick. Letter after letter and wire after 
wire came to the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency from the business men of the United States asking 
to be heard against this proposition. My invariable answer was 
that the proposition was not germane to the amendments that 
were being considered and that, therefore, there would be no 
committee hearings on the bill (H. R. 3673). But under the 
pretense of wanting to be heard upon the major provisions of 
H. R. 3673, a subcommittee of this committee of 25 bankers was 
presented to the Committee on Banking and Currency. These 
bankers spent about two minutes talking about the real pro- 
visions of this bill and nearly two hours discussing this check 
paying and collection charge rider“ which had been proposed 
by their committee. Thus, the only hearing had on the subject 
was obtained in the way I have indicated by this famous “ com- 
mittee of 25.“ without opportunity to the business men of the 
United States to be heard in rebuttal. 

There has been no lobby so far as the opponents of this meas- 
ure are concerned. Naturally the whole business community of 
the United States, except a small group of bankers, is opposed 
to this proposition to authorize certain banks, by law, to tax 
commerce. It required no lobby; it required only a sense of 
justice and a comprehension of the injustice that was sought to 
be perpetrated by this Hardwick amendment, 

It is pretended that only the mail-order houses and jobbers 
oppose the scheme. I hold in my hand a resolution adopted by 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
which says: 


We, the National Convention of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
0 tive Union of America, assembled in Palatka, Fla., earnestly and 
strongly protest against any change in the Federal reserve act with 
reference to charges on collections on checks and drafts. 

I have here also the resolution of the National Grange of the 
United States, representing more than one million farmers, 
which says: 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the National Grange that a 
concerted effort will be made this winter to have Congress amend the 


Federal reserve act so as to restore to certain banks throughout the 
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eountry the lege of indiscriminate taxation taken from them = 
the system of check collection established by the Federal Reserve 
in pursuance of the act of December 23, 1913. 
herefore be it resolved = the National Grange that we prenut 
against the proposed change of the law and that Congress be, and hereby 
is, earnestly petitioned by this body in behalf of the farmers of the 
United States to disregard this organized attempt to so alter the 
Federal reserve act as to enable certain banks to exact unjust tolls 
from the commerce and industry of the country, 90 per cent of which 
business is transacted by drafts and checks rather than by the use of 
currency. 

I have here a dispatch, dated at Peach Bottom, Pa., May 19, 
from J. A. MeSparran, one of the most intelligent and patriotic 
farmers in the United States, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Grange, in which he says: 


BANKING AXD CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


In the name of the National Grange we desire to protest against the 
ae of the Hardwick amendment to the reserve act, which gi 
to the banks of the country the right to le 
checks of the entire business community of t 
National Grange, representing 1,000,000 organized farmers, passed reso- 
tutions protesting against s form of extortion. 

„Oh,“ they say, “only the jobbing houses of the United States 
are opposed to the Hardwick amendment.” That is not the 
fact, as I have already indicated, Mr. Speaker. But suppose it 
were true. Is there any reason why the men, who have mil- 
lions of dollars invested in that branch of commerce, should not 
have their side of a controversy heard here? True, they have 
not given any dinners to anybody. They have not wined or 
dined anybody. But have they not a right to be heard? Sup- 
pose it were true that only the jobbers of the country were op- 
posed to this form of special taxation. Let us see if, numeri- 
cally, they do not overwhelmingly overtop the banks, even if all 
the banks were in favor of the proposition. There were in the 
United States, according to the census returns of 1909, 51,048 
jobbing houses. There are but 7,500 member banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, all told. The more progressive of these 
are opposed to this Hardwick amendment. But if all were in 
favor of it, and the jobbers only opposed, there are 51,048 job- 
bing houses against the 7,500 banks. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have here øn the table resolutions from 
the retail merchants’ associations in every line of activity in 
this country, from the National Association of Retail Hardware 
Merchants, from the National Association of Retail Grocery 
Merchants, from the National Association of Retail Dry Goods 
Merchants, from the national associations of nearly every line 
of commerce in the United States, opposing this tax. The 
National Association of Credit Men, representing a body with 
an actual membership of 25,000 in every line of trade conceiv- 
able, has gone on record time and time again in opposition to 
this unjust species of taxation. Nearly all the manufacturing 
associations of the United States have presented resolutions 
against this proposition. 

‘There are more jobbing houses in the single State of Tllinois 
opposed to this proposition than there are banks in 
the United States in favor of it. There are as many jobbing 
houses in the State of Massachusetts opposed to the Hardwick 
amendment as there are member banks in the entire United 
States in favor of it. There are three times as many jobbers 
and retail merchants and manufacturing establishments—not 
to mention farmers—in the State of Mississippi opposed to this 
Hardwick amendment as there are member banks in the United 
States in favor of it. 

Take the State of Pennsylvania, the State of the gentleman 
who proposes this recommittal [Mr. McF'appen], and there are 
4,783 jobbing houses—more jobbing houses in Pennsylvania op- 
posed to this unjust tax than there are member banks in the 
United States in favor of it. There are in Pennsylvania 107,- 
134 retail merchants, every one opposed to this form of taxa- 
tion. The opposition to it is so overwhelming that I offered 
a colleague my entire year's salary as a Representative in Con- 
gress if he could produce a telegram or a letter from any living 
soul in favor of it unless froma banker. [Applause.] 

‘Then they talk about an “ anonymous propaganda.” Perhaps 
I have a misconception of what an “anonymous” thing is. 
This circular, which is exhibited here presenting reasons why 
this form of delegated taxation should not be sanctioned, ex- 
pressly states that the group issuing it included the official 
representatives of the Button Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, the National Association of Clothiers, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, the National Glass Dis- 
tributers’ Association, the National Hardware Association, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, the National Shoe 
Wholesalers’ Association, the National Dry Goods Association, 
the National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Southern Wholesale Grocers 
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Association. It gives the names of the gentlemen who pre- 
pared and issued this “anonymous” circular. In addition to 
that, boards of trade and chambers of commerce from one end 
of this country to the other have passed resolutions against 
this rake-off. Nobody is for it except this group of bankers 
represented by this committee of lobbyists that took up its 
headquarters weeks ago at the Willard Hotel. [Applause.] 

I present to the House for its discriminating judgment a 
tabulated statement of three classes of business concerns op- 
posed to this legislation in contrast with the number of bunks 
in the Federal Reserve System directly affected by this amend- 
ment. It will be noted that this statement does not take ac- 
count of the millions of farmers and professional men who are 
in opposition, but merely enumerates three classes whose rep- 
resentative bodies have declared their antagonism to this check 
paying and collection charge scheme. It must also be con- 
sidered that not one-third of these banks exact these charges 
from the business men of the country, and, therefore, that the 
fewest number of them would care to see the collection system 
established by the Federal Reserve Board wrecked, as in- 
evitably it would be should this Senate “ rider” prevail, 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I want the House to understand how it 
was sharply misled upon this question. There was not a word 
of debate, There was not one word of explanation of this Hard- 
wick amendment prior to the adoption of the motion to instruct - 
the House managers. The whole event was sudden and sur- 


prising. 

Mr. THOMAS. I just want to know about that wining and 
dining. I have not seen any of it, and I should like to get there, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GLASS. I am surprised that the gentleman was not in- 
vited. He should indicate his indignation by voting against this 
proposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am going to look into this proposition. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yield further. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman has got to yield 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to 


yield. 
Mr. THOMAS. ‘The gentleman has got to yield. I am with 
him on this. {Laughter.] 
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Mr. GLASS.. No Me er of the House should permit himself 


to be troubled by any deration of consistency, because not 
a word of debate or lanation was had on this Hardwick 
amendment.. A similar rider“ was proposed in the House and 
thrown out on a point f order as not germane; and it is not 
germane. It is a legis’ jive thorn in the flesh. It is utterly in- 
congruons, considered v. th respect to this great and momentous 
legislation proposed hete for the advantage of commerce and 
industry and to help the banking business of the United States 
better to meet impending difficulties.. Not only was there no 
explanation of this “rider,” but, on the contrary, when the vote 
was being taken, gentlemen who now are very critical about the 
ethics of the case, affecting great concern for the proprieties, 
stood at the door and told Members as they came in, “ Our vote 
is ‘aye, ” as if there were some party division. More than a score 
of Members have come to me in person, or have told me over the 
telephone, that they were misled into voting for the amendment, 
and that they were utterly opposed to it and that their constitu- 
ents were utterly opposed to it. I do not want to be unpleasant. 
It is too easy, under provocation, to be unpleasant and too hard 
to be agreeable; but I do feel some degree of resentment, in the 
circumstances, at the criticism of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] and my colleague of the committee from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McFappex] about the ethics of this case, and 
their talk about a lobby. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word as to the merits of this proposition. 
From what source does a bank, whether it is a country bank or 
a city bank, derive its revenue? From its capital? Why, in the 
rarest instances. A bank that is prosperous enough to pay a 
dividend merely by the use of its own capital would be a wonder. 
Then, how do banks manage to pay dividends? Why, by loaning 
out the money of their depositors at interest, and some of them 
at too high a rate of interest, particularly in the territory of the 
gentlemen who are advocating this check-paying amendment. 
[Applause.] They derive their profits from loaning out the 
deposits of their patrons; and anybody familiar with banking 
processes knows that banks ordinarily require their patrons to 
keep a certain “line ” of deposits to pay for trouble and expense 
in handling their accounts. I have here a written statement of 
one of the leading bank examiners of the United States saying 
that both city and country banks, as a rule, insist that the 
borrower, who in nine cases out of ten is a depositor, shall main- 
tain an average balance of 20 per cent. In other words, if you 
are a business man and want to borrow $10,000 from your bank 
with which to conduct your business, the bank does not actually 
let you have $10,000. On an average it lets you have $8,000, 
and requires you to leave the other $2,000 there to be loaned to 
some other business man at a profitable rate of interest. In this 
way and by other legitimate deviees banks derive their revenue 
from interest on money loaned them by their patrons. There are 
few well-conducted banks, either country or city banks, that 
would care to have the business of any merchant who did not 
keep a line of deposit with it sufficient to far more than cover all 
costs and trouble of the account of that business house. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED], a banker himself, has 
stated that last year all the banks, conntry as well as city, made 
a greater profit than they had made in an average of 47 years 
before, and they do not need this form of graft. [Applause.] 

The banks have the use of their patrons’ money, and ít is 
vastly less expensive to remit on balances than it would be to 
pay funds actually across the counter. Pending the dispatch and 
return of checks, the accounts on which they are drawn are 
available to the banks in the discount eperations, and from these 
accounts the banks derive- more profit than is involved in the 
proposed charge of one-tenth of 1 per cent on out-of-town checks, 
As for having to “ship funds,” that is a myth largely—a figure 
of speech. The Federal reserve banks explicitly agree to pay 
all cost of shipping currency, so no charge for that can be as- 
sessed against any remitting bank. 

It is idle to infer that the obligation of banks to business men 
is not as distinctive or as great as that of business men to banks. 
The accommodation is reciprocal; and, with the vast majority 
of banks, the deposits of their patrons are accepted with no 
other purpose than to pay checks at their face value. There 
never was any statutory sanction for anything else; but under 
specious and illusive pleas of compensation for “constructive 
interest” loss, and for the expense of “ shipping currency to distant 
points,” and for “service rendered in transferring credits,” the 
practice of deducting charges, varying from one-tenth of 1 per 
cent to 1 per cent in some cases, became firmly established in 
some sections. It got to be not only a burden, but an abuse—in 
many instances a scandal—which the more progressive business 
communities of the country long since refused to tolerate. None 


of the banks of the New England group exacts these charges; |. 


few of the Eastern group make the charge; the practice in the 


Middle West has been greatly abated; the abuse persists in its 
flagrant form chiefly in parts of the South and the far West. 
It should be stopped everywhere; and the par collection system 
institued by the Federal Reserve Board will put an end to it 
ultimately, if not tampered with by vicious legislative inter- 
ference, such as this Hardwick amendment in its original draft 
proposes. 

Bank notes issued under authority of the national bank act 
signifying the indebtedness of the bank to the holder are re- 
quired by law to be received everywhere at par. Why should 
not a merchant’s check on his deposit account, duly indorsed 
by a responsible person or concern, be a by common 
consent of the banks at its face value? What is there extra- 
ordinary about the suggestion to standardize checks and drafts? 
They constitute 92 per cent of the currency of the country in 
paying accounts and adjusting balances. And the banks them- 
selves adjust their own balances through this very medium, 

The talk about the great expense” of collecting and pay- 
ing out-of-town checks is in great degree rubbish. The cost is 
negligible, as any frank banker will tell you. It is so incon- 
sequential that the Federal Reserve Board has been unable 
to get an actuary with enough skill to figure it out. The 
collection costs of the Federal Reserve System itself have been 
less than one hundred and fiftieth of 1 per cent! I have 
here a letter from a Tennessee banker which furnishes a very 
definite illustration of the difference between the old system 
of check collection graft and the new system of inexpensive 
collections. This Tennessee banker writes: 

The thought bas occurred to us that you would like te know how 
the new collection arrangement is working with member banks. We 
give you the following example: ' 

A rth Carolina, there are three banks—two national and 


ing our customers all money we ved. 

For five days in June we sent them $5,956.85, on which we 2 
exchange at the rate of 25 cents per hundred, or a total of $15.16. 
We are handing you herewith one of their remittance letters, which 


shows they char, us $9.96 on items aggregatin: 985.76. 

Takin, “hve — shi „or since the Collection 8 was 
entered into b e Federal Reserve Banks, we have sent on the same 
town, thro the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, a total of 


$7,176.68, at a total cost of 12 cents. 

The time the items were in transit was greater when sent direct 
than when sent through the Federal Reserve k of Atlanta. 

This is not so much a saving to us as it is to our customers, and 
more people will be benefited E this system of collection, 10 to 1, 
than will be harmed by a loss of revenue to these banks who have 
been so outrageous in their charges. 

This case is typical. It reveals the vice of the old system as 
clearly as it exhibits the efficiency of the new. Under the new 
collection system these Tennessee merchants had checks aggre- 
gating $7,176.68 quickly collected at a cost of 12 cents, while 
under the old system, with its roundabout routing, it cost these 
merchants $15.16 to collect $5,956.85—the difference between the 
obsolete stagecoach and the modern steam railroad facilities! 
But, it is contended, this transaction deprived three struggling“ 
country banks of the difference between about $18, which they 
would have received for paying the larger amount of checks 
under the old system, and 12 cents actual cost under-the new 
system. Leaving out of question the moral obligation of these 
banks to pay their depositors’ checks without deduction, the fact 
is that two of these struggling” banks have accumulated a 
surplus almost equal to their capital; they pay an annual divi- 
dend of 10 per cent and their stock sells for nearly twice its par 
value! This illustration could be multiplied indefinitely in an 
even more aggravated form. However, I would repeat and ac- 
eentuate the statement that bankers of vision, with a progressive 
spirit, do not engage in this practice. They long ago discarded it. 
The thing is pursued chiefly by those who fail to comprehend the 
advantages of modern methods and who, in their petty acquisi- 
tiveness, refuse to adapt their business to a system pregnant 
with larger success and a higher spirit. The case was tersely 
put the other day by Mr. Perre Jay, of the New York Federal 
reserve bank, when he said: 

The banks which are now endeavoring to have the deduction of ex- 
change legalized do not seem to recognize that a new country-wide system 
to facilitate domestic settlements by both checks and transfers has been 
created and is in process of development. Instead of looking ahead and 
endeavoring to comers they stan yng across the path of progress 
and seek to turn back the hands of the clock. With nds focused on 
the barrier which the law desires to remove they do not see the situa- 
tion in its pro The fail to grasp the advantages to 


ve. 
business of —— eal and scientific methods of making settlements; 
they fail to understand that every move toward making local checks 


more acceptible away from home enables the local bank to keep more 
local money at home. 


There is the crux of the matter. 
“More local money at home.” 


That is a happy phrase: 
Country bankers—which means 
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all bankers outside 51 central reserve and reserve citles—in 
order to clear their own checks, “ free of charge,” as they vainly 
imagine, have for years shipped away the funds of their local 
depositors to the money centers at a 2 per cent interest rate, 
to be used for stock speculative purposes, instead of “ keeping 
more local money at home,” as Mr. Jay says, to loan to local 
merchants and industries at a reasonable yet profitable discount. 
There is no telling, Mr. Speaker, of how many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars country communities have been drained nor 
computing the commercial distress and industrial deprivations 
they have endured by reason of this practice of country banks 
sending local funds away from home. There was little rational 
defense of it under the old system; there is absolutely no excuse 
for it since the passage of the Federal reserve act. When the 
required reserve of country banks was 15 per cent, the combined 
figures show that they actually carried 29 per cent. The 
average interest rate on these excess reserves carried largely 
for the purpose of securing the par collecting of their out-of- 
town checks is 2 per cent. With money worth 5 and 6 per cent, 
and in many localities bringing 8 and 10 per cent, the cost of 
3 or 4 per cent or 6 or 8 per cent on excess reserves of 14 per 
cent would very much reduce the income side of the exchange 
accounts. The establishing of the Federal reserve banks makes 
it in most cases unnecessary for the banks to carry excess re- 
` serves and thereby increases their earning capacity. 

Moreover, the reserve requirements of country banks were 
lowered by the Federal reserve act for the express purpose 
of covering this paltry 2 per cent, which they received for 
local funds transferred, and which never should have been 
transferred, to money centers—a fact which they seem always 
to ignore. A trained banker of Minnesota states the case with 
great perspicacity in a letter from which I quote two para- 
graphs: 

It should be realized by all that any saving in the expense of 
collecting checks will be to the advantage of all the banks in the 
country. The Federal reserve bank, by 1 a central agency 
in ea district through which checks may be collected, has provi 
a method whereby checks may be collected with the least Ae ier 
This is due to the doing away with indirect routing, thus ucing 
the number of times checks are handl and the saving of time in 
securing final payment. If the system is property supported by the 
banks of the country, it will lessen the expense remitting for checks, 
as the banks of New E: have demonstrated through 17 years 
of experience that it is much cheaper to receive one remittance a day 
and remit in payment, than it is to receive remittance letters from 
a number of correspondents, as well as others, and account for them. 

One strong argument that occurs to us as to why that part of the 
Federal reserve act relating to charges on checks and drafts 
should not be amended at the present time, is that the 3 Be 
the banks in this country transacting 85 per cent of the banking - 
ness of the country, are not char a4 for remitting for their checks 
and that the collection system o. e Federal reserve banks shoul 
be given a fair and impartial trial before any amendment to the law 
is considered, and it would not be fair to the banks of the 8 
to amend the law at the request of the smaller number of banks whic 
have, for selfish reasons, always been opposed to a proper and economi- 
cal system of collecting checks. 

That sums up the case. Nearly 16,000 banks joined the col- 
lection system instituted by the Federal Reserve Board. These 
constitute two-thirds of the commercial banks of the country. 
They do 85 per cent of the commercial banking business. They 
do not charge for paying or collecting checks. This Senate 
* rider,” drafted by a bank lobbyist and through organized propa- 
ganda grafted onto a biil here designed to help banking and 
facilitate commerce, is merely a statutory invitation to these 
16,000 banks, as well as to the small group doing only 15 per 
cent of the country's business, to renew this tax on commerce 
and industry. It is a legislative sanction of an obsolete and 
vicious practice which has never had the countenance of law 
and should not have it now. 


And I warn this group of bankers which assumes responsi- | 


bility for this renewed attempt to erect this tollgate across the 
highway of commerce that it is sowing to the wind and will 
reap the whirlwind. The business men of the United States are 
thoroughly aroused over the situation, and if this legislation 
should be enacted, except in the modified form proposed by this 
conference report, they will systematically refuse to patronize 
banks which persist in this vice. Moreover, let the country 
banks take warning. Under the law they may no longer count 
balances with correspondent banks as reserve; hence there no 
longer will be inducement to carry local funds in outside banks 
at 2 per cent. This will presently occur; and when it does the 
big banks will begin to charge for remitting funds also, should 
this Senate rider, unmodified, prevail. If the charge for remit- 


ting funds to cover checks becomes general and applies to central 
reserve and reserve city banks, as well as the country banks, it 
is evident that banks in general will not profit by the result. 
A bank in remitting to a Federal reserve bank wishes to be able 
to send offsetting items rather than cash, and the whole proposi- 
tion of clearing checks depends upon this principle. Heretofore a 


‘charge has been made by the country bank for remitting, but 


no charge by the city bank, whereas under this Senate rider“ 
the city bank is authorized to charge as much as the country 
bank. If, therefore, a bank receives one-tenth of 1 per cent on 
all items drawn upon itself, but pays out one-tenth of 1 per 
cent for collecting all items it has received, the probability is 
that the large city banks will be the gainers. 

An accomplished country banker in the State of New Jersey, 
a man who understands the philosophy of banking as well as the 
practical details, writes me that— 

If the Federal Reserve System was nonexistent, the facilities and 
economy which it so admirably affords would justify the organization of 
a system for the exclusive purpose of clearing and collecting out-of-town 
checks, but the organization of a proper system for this purpose under 
present circumstances would be a needless waste of labor and capital 
and in consequence an unnecessary drain upon the public. This may be 
regarded as an answer to those who contend that the Federal Reserve 
System should not undertake the matter of handling out-of-town checks. 

The condition of affairs was bettered at a stroke when the Federal 
Reserve Board undertook to collect out-of-town checks, 

Mr. Speaker, there are a multitude of reasons why this check 
paying and collection charge should be abolished entirely and a 
fairer and more scientific system substituted, but the subject is 
technical and, therefore, difficult both to explain and understand, 
especially in the compass of limited time. But I very earnestly 
protest against this Senate rider which seeks to legalize, in the 
worst possible form, a banking practice that the best banking 
sentiment itself condemns. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swirzer] asked me awhile 
ago why the conference report does not omit the Senate amend- 
ment altogether, if the practice which it proposes to sanction 
is so indefensible. The only reason we did not discard the pro- 
vision was the instruction given by the House. While we felt 
that the House did not act with full knowledge of the facts, 
and knew that scores of Members had voted under misappre- 
hension, the conferees did not feel at liberty to “ contemptu- 
ously ” disregard the instructions of the House, as the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] suggests we have done. In 
the circumstances the best we could do was to retain the 
phraseology of the Senate “ rider” and apply an antidote, which, 
we feel confident, will correct its evil effects in large degree 
if not entirely. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SwrrzEr] also 
suggested that the modification of the Hardwick amendment 
proposed by the conference report is intended to prevent any 
check-collection charges being made by anybody. I frankly 
stated that I hope and believe the modifications proposed by 
the conferees will have the result of abolishing all charges be- 
yond actual cost, which, in our view, would be the only rea- 
sonable charge” that could be made. Inasmuch as the Federal 
reserve act requires Federal reserve banks to accept at par all 
checks and drafts of member banks, the conferees unanimously 
agreed that member banks should be prohibited from exacting 
check-collection charges from the Federal reserve banks, as 
there should be reciprocal arrangements as well as community 
of interest. This modification itself will largely tend to draw 
the fangs of the Senate rider and circumscribe its utter vi- 
ciousness. For these and other reasons, which I have not the 
time to present, I urge the House to yote down the motion to 
recommit the bill with instructions. 

Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I shall append to my remarks 
the circular letter which has been several times alluded to here 
as an “anonymous” letter, but which, as will readily be seen, 


has a very definite and a very respectable paternity : 
ANYWHERE, SOMEWHERE, OR NOWHERE? 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19, 1917. 

A group of gentlemen who happened to meet in Washington and who 
represent widespread business interests in various lines throughout the 
country have prepared this statement of reasons why Con 
reject the Hardwick amendment to the Federal reserve law, or any 
other measure designed to accomplish the same purpose, viz, the purpose 
of allowing bankers to charge for paying checks drawn by their own 
depositors upon funds in their keeping. Payment of such checks can 
not be classed as a service to the a 2 3 them for payment. 
It is only the discharge of an obligation which the bank is bound to 
dise e on demand. 

The group included oficial representatives of the Button Manufac- 
turers Association, National Association of Clothiers, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, National Glass Distributors Association, National Hard- 
ware A tion of the United States, National Retail Dry, Goods Asso- 
ciation, National Shoe Wholesalers tion, National Wholesale Dr, 
Goods Association, National Wholesale Jewelers Association, St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and Southern Wholesale Grocers Association. 

The committee appointed to prepare and issue the following statement 
consisted of Messrs. S. W. Campbell, C. B. Carter, W. R. Corwine, 
Thomas A. Fernley, E. L. Howe, J. H, McLaurin, W. D. Simmons, and W. 


W. Orr. 

The Federal reserve law and its development, under the able adminis- 
tration of the Federal Reserve Board, is dually making a country 
merchant's check worth 100 cents on the dollar anywhere. 

The creditors of these merchants are entitled to payment by check or 
some oe credit instrument which is worth 100 cents on the dollar 
somewhere, 


ess should 
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These country bankers are asking Con to pass a law which will 
make a country merchant's check worth 100 cents on the dollar nowhere, 

The Hardwick amendment would make it legal for a bank to charge for 
paying its own checks in any manner, 


‘THE HARDWICK AMENDMENT—REASONS FOR ITS REJECTION. 


In order that we may not giye any wrong impression of our attitude 
toward the, banking business or that we are in any way. to look 
at this problem only from a one-sided or selfish point of view, let us 
right in the beginning that we appreciate N d the difficult si 
uation in which the smail town bankers find themsely: 
the result of recent developments, and share the . that they 
and their friends feel for their welfare in the future if the present 


ened oy 5 N Aut nt h, for the followi 
signe sanction and perpe e, which, for following reasons, 
we believe should no longer be authorized or permitted : 

Let us say also in that same connection that we share thoroughly the 
conviction that bankers should have adequate compensation for all 
services which they render to their patrons and tha eir compensa- 
tion should cover not only any direct outlay involved in rendering that 
service, but should cover also indirect or overhead costs—and a rew 
besides. However, that compensation should be charged to and paid by 
the patron of the bank to w the service is rendered, and no banker 
should be permitted—much less authorized—to conspire with his patron 
to put the burden of this expense apan a third pa who has no voice 
in the arrangement. That would tacation without representation 
and, if we remember correctly, there was a popular 1 against 
that prince in this country at one time—a prejudice against even 
the estab 8 taxing those under its jurisdiction with- 
out their consent. Certainly we of this generation have a right to ob- 
ject to our Government's conferriüg upon any very small percen 
of the citizens of this country the right to put a tax—direct or in- 
direct—upon the remainder. 

As this is practically a Nation engaged in commerce, any plan which 
authorizes one small froup of men to put a tax upon the commerce’ of 
the country, practically authorizes them to tax for their own benefit and 
profit the remaining large percentage of the penie 

We appreciate the fast that the universal establishment of the par 
collection system in this country would put a considerable 2 ot these 
small bankers in an embarrassing position, but since that the direct 
result of their own action, and ce they have gotten themselves into 
this position 2 fogging with facts and by attempting to get away 
from sound pr es and fundamental laws, there does not seem to 
us to be any justification in allowing them to continue to abuse the 
rest of the business community for the purpose of their relief. 

That they are nsible for the present situation is due to the 
fact that, beginning shortly after the close of our Civil War, but be- 
ginning more generally about 25 years ago, these bankers offered, as 
an inducement to persuade local merchants to carry accounts with 
them, to so handle their checks as to relieve them of having to Bact 
exchange in remitting for their merchandise accounts to the various 
points at which they were due and Dayanis They evidently had two 
objects in mind in making this offer: (1) An increase of thelr deposits 
and the holding of all these funds all during the time checks in pay- 
ment should be in circuit back to their point of origin, and (2) revenue 
which came to them through the deposit by these country merehants 
of exchange which they received t, or from their farmer customers 
to whom it is paid by buyers of produce, cattle, etc., the payments 
usually being made in checks or drafts on New York City. y 

These checks and drafts the country banker accepted for collection, 
making a charge for that service and incidentally getting the exchange 


free as well. 

Soon after that, however, he developed the idea that, in addition to 
gees this New York exchange for nothing and charging his depositor 
‘or the privilege of giving it to him, he might then draw on the credit 
thus established to meet his own demand obligations (his depositors’ 
checks), and by doing so retain the further use of the money during 
the circuit of this second credit instrument. Then, still later he 
evolved the plan of making a charge for paying this demand obligation 
in that way, calling it in some instances a collection charge; in other 
instances he calied it exchange. 

The question naturally arises, How did he succeed in putting that 
over and why was he 33 to do so? That was sg te because he 
took advantage of his sition and the dependence of the country 
merchant upon him to influence the country merchant to adopt this 
course, using the argument (1) that it would relieve the merchant of 
paying exchange and following that up with the still more pungent 
and effective argument that as the country merchant expected his bank 
to do him a favor occasionally, he would, in turn, be ex to co- 
operate with the banker by making his remittances in this way. It 
was the price of accommodation from the banker when the merchant 
might have occasion to need it. $ 

Then when the coun merchant received a letter from his creditor 
ne | phe to this meth of payment as not adequately covering his 


obligation and took it, as he usually did, to his banker to ask how to, 


answer it, the banker coached him to stand pat and 5 that if his own 
checks were not accepted in payment of his account, he would close the 
account and buy his goods somewhere else—the banker's argument to 
the merchant being that no firm would be fool enough to throw awa 
a good account for a 15-cent charge and that would be all that wo 
be involved in any one instance under discussion. 

Of course, as one manufacturer or jobber after another yielded to these 
tactics rather than lose their aecounts, the banks began to coach ech 
other with a view to making the proposition as general as le, 
because the more general they made it, the more chance they hag of 
holding on to the position permanently since there was practically no 
way for the victims to get together and fight them. This, in the light of 
a recent statement made in the official organ of the American Bankers 
Association, should be kept constantly in mind as evidence that these 
banks have themselves never seriously contended that they were entitled 
to collect this charge for paying their checks or that it was right, or 
good business, or sound banking. They have contended for its mainte- 
Bance on the principle that t makes right. Their arguments are 
very like those which the German Government has recently tendered to 
us eir answers to our insistence upon our rights to traverse. the 
high seas. The German Government told us that if we did not stay a 
from those portions of the high seas which they proscribed, we 


be responsible for the results; and if we got hurt, it would be our own 
fault. In like manner the American bankers, through their official 


say: 
The seller of goods has a right to demand payment from the buyer 
in actual cash or exchange, that is worth 100 cents on the dollar at the 
point of sale, but if that merchant surrenders that right and a ts 
a check on the local bank in the home town of the buyer, it takes with 
that check the burden of its liquidation.” 

The similarity between this and the German sophistry ks for 
itself. It is particularly in in view of the words which follow 
the above quotation from the report of the Committee of Twenty-Five” 
of the American Bankers Association, which has been most industrious 
in lobbying this measure through Con; „ vig— 
ul t this burden to be shoul- 


“No law, rule, or regulation sho —— 
dered on toa party, either the city or country gf ap ie 
and are beneficiaries and one or the other should bear 
expense . The letter of the Federal Reserve Board overlooks 
the principles involved, that is, that the purchase and sale of exchange 
is legitimate function of banking.” 
he idea that the Federal Reserve Board does not recognize the > 


of the measure by those 
so constantly for its 


is not that the Federal Reserve Board has failed to see the propo- 
sition in its true tight; it is the Committee of Twenty-Five” (bankers) 
who have failed to see that in an effort to present a plausible reason for 
„ to do a most unwarranted thing, they have overlooked 
the fact that the sale of merchandise is not the transaction to which 
this law would apply. 
those which, as out state, “is a legitimate function of banking,” viz 
the purchase and e of exchange. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the law which they ask Congress pass would apply without respect 
to the occasion for the 1 in question or whether there had been 
anying bought or sold. The contractual relations of the buyer and 
seller of exchange are alone affected by this provision; and the proposi- 
tion that “no law, rule, or regulation should permit or require that the 
burden be shouldered on to a third party,” applies thoroughly. 

The patron of the banker in question has occasion to e a payment 
in a distant point. The reason for having to make it is not à factor. 
Whatever arrangement is made between him and his banker with ref- 
erence to the credit instrument which is used to make the payment, it 
does not involve the payee of 3 instrument, nor can the compensa- 


tion for the service ouldered on to this third party— 
the payee. 
That, by this amendment and what 


however, is what is proposa 
they rightfully, although unwittingly, 
should permit.” 

Now, instead of contending on the basis of principle or rigħt or 
equity for the continuance of this practice, they fall back universally 
as a final argument upon the fact t so large a percentage of their 
revenues has come from this source that to stop them now would be a 
serious 3 inroad into their 3 they therefore ask 


show that no law or rule 


the United Sta ngress not only not to urb them in this prac- 
tice if they are able @ continue it on the principle that might makes 
right; but as soon as the business interests of the country—by a 


u 
proper, consistent, and logical la rovided for the grad 

ment of the practice and conformity E sound principles, these bankers 
come then to the United States Congress and ask the ee py of a law 
to enable them to rignt to put this tax 
third 8 further in demanding the right to 


body. 

Why do these bankers insist upon potting it unjustly upon a third 
er Simply because ppr have taught their depositors that they 
n never pay exchange and have no faith in their ability to recover 
from that position. 

As the result of a most active lobby, they introduce a measure which 
is designed to give them a special privilege of a most absolute char- 
acter, designed also to relieve them of some of the most fundamental 
obligations of à banker to his patrons and to the public. The amend- 
ment is carefully and painstakingly worded to relieve the banker from 
his reponat for meeting his demand obligations at 100 cents on 
the dollar and to permit him in practice to keep for himself a small 
part of every dollar deposited with him by sanctioning his refusal to 
cin full any proper demand therefor. 

e recognize that it will be very profitable to the bankers of this 
country to be permitted to do this instead of being responsible for 
and required to pay out 100 cents for every dollar 8 With 
them on demand; but it is certainly not commercial banking as that 
has been known up to this time and it seems to us a most astound- 
ing proposition to ask the Congress of the United States to put its 
sanction upon any such procedure. 

When a bank mes its notes in the form of currency, it expects 
all other banks throughout the length and breadth of the land to ac- 
— these (its demand obligations) at 100 cents on the dollar, but 

Same banker desires Congress to relieve him from the responsibility 
of accepting his own demand obligations on the same terms. 

This whole proposition is re not only unsound and unmoral 
in that it is designed to permit a banker to discharge his obligations 
by paying less than the amount of them, but in addition to that, it 
is thoroughly uneconomical in the way it will work out in actual 
practice. Under this system, a country merchant, in order to pay bis 
account, will mail, let us 1 Selma, Ala., to his jobber in Chi- 
cago, a check on his local bank, for the exact amount of his debt. 
That check will go around the circuit from the Federal reserve bank 
in Chicago, then to the Federal reserve bank in Atlanta, and then 
to the banker in Selma on whom it is drawn, and when it gets to its 
destination, 1t is, according to this plan, nothing more than an order 
for that banker to send out in exchange for it another check for a less 
amount to pay the same debt. 

This second check then starts on its round, all during which time 
the banker in question still has the use of the funds, which in reali 
should have been in the hands of the creditor of the country merchant. 

This first eireuit, therefore, of the country merchant's own check is 


a perfectly useless procedure, requiring a lot of handling and conse- 
qamuy . 


expense, amounting to a Pt many millions of 
ollars of needless burden upon the commerce the country, for which 
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it 2 absolutely nothing in return, and which would be entirely 
obviated by. having the merchant do what, as stated in the American 
Bankers Association's official organ, he should do and what his creditor 
has a right to demand of him; viz, send, in the first place, a check 
which will pay the amount. 

Just as the Federal Reserve Board is perfecting a thoroughly well 
developed system, which would eliminate all of s burden of useless 
expense, which bas been gradually saddied upon the domestic commerce 
of the country by these bankers, and just as that board is establishing 
a system which these bankers acknowledge we are justly entitled to, 
the Con of the United States proposes to enact a law designed 
to establish, nently, the right of bankers to impose this injustice 
upon the remainder of the citizenship. 

This is not a war measure; it is not claimed to be a war measure, 
but it is pro to impose it at a time when the business of the 
country is being asked to shoulder the heaviest burden of taxation it 
has ever feced, a time wher the thoroughly enthusiastic cooperation 
of the business interests and the ready acceptance of their unusual 
burdens are of particular importance. ertainly this is not a happily 
chosen time to add to those burdens by ext ng to a privileged few 
the right of taxation and the right to put it upon those with whom 
ey ave no business relations, giving those taxed no voice in the 
matter nor any alternative. Could ere be anything more out of 
harmony with the spirit and attitude which the le of this country 
are asked to show toward Congress and the adm tion ? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended 10 minutes, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I object. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I yielded to the other side 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia nave 10 minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi objects, and 
the Clerk will report the motion to recommit presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

By unanimous consent the following Members were given 
leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp: 

Mr. Glass, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Rusey, Mr. Winco, Mr. MeFap- 
DEN, and Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer my motion 
to recommit, and upon that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McFappex moves to recommit the conference report to the com- 
mittee of conference with instructions to the managers on the part of 
the House to agree in conference to that part of on 4 of the Senate 
amendment to H. R. 3673, which reads as follows: 

25 Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust pany maintains with 
the Federal reserve bank of its district a bald¥ice sufficient to offset 
the items in transit held for its account by the Federal reserve bank: 
Provided further, That motes in this or any other section of this act 
shall be construed as probibiting a member or nonmember bank from 
making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or 
fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts presented at 
any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and remis- 
sion therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 

The SPEAKER. And on that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania demands the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
dered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. If this motion is voted down, will it be in order 
to offer another motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. It will not. 

Mr. GLASS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. If this motion now being voted on is voted down, 
then the vote comes on agreeing to the conference report? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. And those who are in favor of the conference 
report will vote against the motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly a parliamentary inquiry, 
but it seems to the Chair that that would be the logical thing 
to do. [Laughter.] The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was being taken, when Mr. McFappen and Mr. 
Harrison of Mississippi demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 159, nays 170, 
answered “ present ” 7, not voting 94, as follows: 


YEAS—159. 

Almon Bowers Church Dominick 
Anderson Browne Clark, Pa. Doughton 
Ashbrook Buchanan a Dowell 

ell Burnett Collier 
Austin Butler Dupré 
Bacharach Campbell, Kans. Mich. Elisworth 
Bankhea T, Miss, e, Vt. Esch 
Black on Davidson Farr 
Bland Cantrill Davis Fess 
Blanton Caraway Dillon Fisher 


Garrett, Tenn. 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Goul 


Hadley 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Harrison, Miss. 
Haugen 

Hayden 

Heaton 

Heflin 

Hersey 

Hilliard 

Hood 
Humphreys 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kearns 


Adamson 
Alexander 


Brumbaugh 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 


Carter, Mass. 
Carter, Okla. 


Cary 

Chandler, N. Y. 
dler, Okla. 

Classon 

Coady 

Connally, Tex. 

Connelly, Kans. 

Cooper, Wis. 


Caldwell 
Carlin 
Anthony 
Bell 
Brand 
Capstick 


bya Fla. 
opley 
Crago 


ns 
Fairchild, G. W. 
ds 


e 
Fitzgerald 
Flynn 


Kehoe Pou 
Kiess, Pa. Pratt 
King Quin 
Kinkaid Ra le 
Teaser —.— 
ngley yer 
Larsen Rayburn 
Lazaro Reavis 
Lee, Ga Robbins 
Lenroot Roberts 
Little Robinson 
McFadden Rose 
McKenzie Rouse 
McKeown Sanders, La. 
McLaughlin, Mich.Sanders, N. Y. 
McLemore Saunders, Va. 
Manshield sab Iowa 
ason Mich. 
Miller, Wash. 5 
Mondell Sinnott 
Morgan Sisson 
Mot Slayden 
Mudd Slem 
Nicholls, 8. C. Smal 
Norton Smith, Mich. 
Oldfield Snell. 
Oliver, Ala Snook 
Overmyer Steagall 
verstreet Stedman 
Parker, N. Y. Steenerson 
NAYS—170. 
Doremus Kelly, Pa. 
gle Kettner 
Edmonds Kincheloe 
Emerson Kraus 
Fairchild, B. L. La Follette 
Fairfield LaGuardia 
erris 1 5 
Foster Lehlbach 
Francis Lesher 
Freeman Lever 
Fuller, Mass. Linthicum 
Gallagher beck e 
Garland London 
Garrett, Tex. Lonergan 
Gillett Longworth 
Glass undeen 
Glynn McAndrews 
Good McClintic 
Goodall eCulloch 
Gordon McLaughlin, Pa. 
Graham, Pa. Madden 
ray, N. J. agee 
Greene, Mass. Mapes 
Griest Meeker 
Hamlin Miller, Minn. 
Hard ontague 
Hastings oon 
Hawley Moore, Pa. 
Heintz Moores, Ind. 
Helm son 
Helvering Nolan 
Hensley Oliver, N. Y. 
Hicks Osborne 
Holland Padgett 
Houston Tar 
Howard Parker, N. J. 
Huddleston Phelan 
Hulbert Platt 
Polk 
Hutchinson Porter 
goe Purnell 
James Rainey 
Juul Ramsey 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 
Cooper, Ohio Elston 
Cooper, W. Va Fuller, III. 
NOT VOTING—94. 
Fordney Kitchin 
Galli Littiepe 
allivan e 
Gard Lunn 225 
Garner McCormick 
Griffin McKinley 
Hamill Maher 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mann 
Harrison, Va. Martin, Ill. 
Haskell Martin, La. 
Hayes Mays 
Hill Morin 
Hollingsworth Neely 
Hull, lowa Nichols, Mich. 
Hull, Tenn. Iney 
Ireland O'Shaunessy 
Johnson, Wash. aige 
Jones, Va. Peters 
Kahn Powers 
3 Price 
Kelley, Mich Reed 
Kennedy, Iowa Riordan 
Kennedy, R. I. Rogers 
Key, Ohio Rowland 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 


Stephens, Miss.: 
Strong 


yard 
Young, Tex. 


Randall + 


„Pa. 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Stegel 


Sims 
Smith, Idaho 


„ I. F. 


Sumners 


Wilson, Tex. 
Young, N. Dan. 


McArthur 


Scully 


Shallenbe 
enber; 
Sherley = 
Sloan 

Smith, C. B. - 
Snyder 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, III. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Talbott 
Templeton 


Wood, Ind. 
Zihlman 


Mr. Greorce W. Farrcuitp (for motion to recommit) with Mr. 


Rocers (against) 
Mr. Cooper of 


Denton (against). 


“Ohio (for motion to recommit) with Mr. 


1917. 


Mr. Rowranp (for motion to recommit) with Mr. Kremer 
(against). 

Mr. Wess (for motion to recommit) with Mr. CALDWELL 
(against). 


Mr. Harrtson of Virginia (for motion to recommit) with Mr. 
Orney (against). 
Mr. McKey (for motion to recommit) with Mr. Wrystow 
(against). s i 
Mr. Txurrxrox (for motion to recommit) with Mr. MOBIN 
(against). 
Mr. Stevenson (for motion to recommit) with Mr. OARLIN 
(against). à 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER (for motion to recommit) with Mr. 
Eacan (against). i 
Mr. Denr (for motion to recommit) with Mr. PETERS 
(against). 
Mr. Warp (for motion to recommit) with Mr. 
(against). 
Mr. Martin of Louisiana (for motion to recommit) with Mr. 
Eston (against). 
Until further notice: g — 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Futter of Illinois. 
Mr. Tarsotr with Mr. Stress. 
. Dare of New York with Mr. HASKELL. 
FLYNN With Mr. Powers. 
Mr. Garrivan with Mr. IRELAND. 
Mr, MAHER with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
Mr. Drxon with Mr. DRUKKER. 
. Frrzcrratp with Mr. Foss. 
. CANTRILL with Mr. FORDNEY. 
. Fretps with Mr. DYER. 
Rrorpan with Mr. MCARTHUR. 
Mr. BELL with Mr. Hamiiron of New York. 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee with Mr. Hrt of Connecticut. 
Luxx with Mr. Sterne of Illinois. 
Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Coorrer of West Virginia, 
Mr. Branp with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Dickinson with Mr. Carsrick. 
. Crosser with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
. GARNER with Mr. KAHN. 
. WELLING with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
O’SHaunessy with Mr. SNYDER. 
. JONES With Mr. REED. 
Mr. Suttivan with Mr. Woop of Indiana, 
. SHertey with Mr. TILSON. 
. EsSTOPINAL with Mr. Hayes. 
Garp with Mr. COPLEY. 
Drane with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. ZIHCMAN, 
Mr. Price with Mr. Wason. 
Mr. Neety with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr, NicHors of Michigan. 
Mars with Mr. SELLS. 
Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Craco. 
Mr. Manrtrn Öf Illinois with Mr. McCormick. 
Mr. Diz with Mr. Jonson of Washington (commencing 
Monday and ending Saturday). 
Mr. Krrenix with Mr. Mann (commencing Monday and end- 
ing this week). * 
Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay,” but I find that 
I am paired with the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. MARTIN, 
and I desire to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 
The name of Mr. Eston was called, and he answered“ Pres- 
ent.” 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay.” I find that 
I am paired, and I wish to be recorded “ present.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. . 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 188, nays 130, 
answered “present” 8, not voting 104, as follows: 


PAIGE 


YEAS—188. 
Alexander Booher Campbell, Pa. Coady 
Ashbrook Borland Cantrill Connally, Tex. 
Austin Britten Caraway onnelly Kane. 
Ayres Brodbeck Carew Cooper, Wis. 
Barkley Browning Carter, Mass. ‘ostello 
Barnhart Bruckner Carter, Okla. 
Bathrick Brumbaugh Cary Curry, Cal. 
Black Buchanan Chandler, N. T. Dallinger 
Blackmon Burroughs Chandler, Okla. Darrow 
Bland Byrnes, S. C. Clark, Pa, Decker 
Blanton Byrns, Tenn, Classon Dempsey 


Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 
Farr 

Ferris 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foster 
Francis 
Freeman 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Garland 


Hastings 
Hawley 


risp 
Currie, Mich. 
Dale, Vt. 
Davidson 
Davis 
Denison 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Doughton 
well 


Dupré 
Ellsworth 

Esch 

Fairchild, G. W. 
Fess 

Focht 


Caldwell 
Cooper, Ohio 


Adamson 

Anthony 

Bell 

Brand 

Capstick 

Carlin 

. — Fla. 
opley 

Crago 

Crosser 

o, N. Y. 
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Goodwin, Ark, 
G: 


Ha er 
Hamilton, Mich, 
Harrison, Miss. 
Haugen 


Heintz Magee 
Helm Mansfield 
Helvering Mapes 
Hensley son 
Hicks eeker 
Holland Miller, Minn, 
Houston ontague 
Howard oon 
Huddleston Moore, Pa 
Hulbert Moores, Ind 
Humphreys organ 
Husted Nichols Mich. 
Hutchinson olan 
Igoe Oldfield 
James Oliver, N. Y. 
Jones, Tex. borne 
uul Padgett 
Kettner ark 
Kiess, Pa. Parker, N. J. 
Kincheloe Phelan 
Kraus Platt 
LaGuardia Polk 
Lea, Cal. Pou 
Lehlbach Purnell 
Lesher Rainey 
Lever Ramse: 
Linthicum Randa 
Lobeck Rodenberg 
London Romjue 
Lonergan Rouse 
Longworth Rowe 
Lundeen Rube 
McAndrews Rucker 
McCulloch ussell 
McLaughlin, Pa. Sabath 
Madden ders, Ind. 
NAYS—130, 
Frear McFadden 
-French McKenzie 
Gandy McKeown 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Godwin, N. C. Lemore 


Me 
Miller, Wash, 
Mondell 

fudd 
Nelson 
Nicholls, 8. C.. 


Norton 
Overstreet 


Hayden ~ er 
Heaton Ramseyer 
: esis manka 
ersey yburn 
Hilliard Reavis 
Hood Robbins 
Jacoway Roberts 
Johnson, Ky. Robinson 
Johnson, S. Dak, Rose 
Kearns Sanders, La. 
Kin Sanders, N. Y., 
Knutson Scott, Iowa 
La Follette Scott, Mich. 
Langley innott 
rsen isson 
, Ga Slayden 
Lenroot mall 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—8. 
Cooper, W. Va. Fuller, III. 
Elston Hull, Tenn. 
NOT VOTING—104, 
Gallivan Kreider 
Gard Lazaro 
Garner Little 
Griest Littlepage 
Griffin Lunn 
Hamili McClintic 
Hamilton, N. L. McCormick 
Harrison, Va, McKinley 
Haskell Maher 
Hayes Mann 
Hil Martin III 
Hollin orth artin, La. 
Hull. Iowa ys 
nd Morin 
Johnson, Wash, Mott 
ones, Va. eely 
abn Oliver, Ala. 
Keating ey 
Kehoe O'Shaunessy 
Kelley, Mich, Overmyer 
Kelly, Pa. aige 
Kennedy, Iowa Peters 
Kennedy, R. I. Porter 
Key, Ohio Powers 
inkaid Price 
Kitchin 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr, Denton (for) with Mr. Cooper of Ohio (against). 
Mr. Catpwett (for) with Mr. Wenn (against). 

Mr. OLNEY (for) with Mr. Harrison of Virginia (against). 
Mr. WINSTOw (for) with Mr. McKryrey (against). 
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Sanford 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 

epg Pa. 


ears 
Shackleford 


Smith, T. F. 
rd 


Woodyard 
Young, Tex. 


Smith, Mich. 
Snell 


Snook 
McLaughlin, Mich. Sree aan 


edman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss, 
Strong 
Sweet 
Switzer 
mere, Ark. 


Woods, Iowa 
Young, N. Dak. 


McArthur 
Venable 


Riordan 


Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, III. | 
Stevenson | 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Swi 


Talbott 
5 
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Mr. Moni (for) with Mr. TEMPLETON (against). 

Mr. Perers (for) with Mr. Denr (against). 

Mr. CARLIN (for) with Mr: Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Eacan (for) with Mr. SHALLENBERGER (against). 

Mr. Parce (for) with Mr. Warp (against). - 

Mr. ErstoN (for) with Mr. Martin of Louisiana (against). 

Mr. Krerper (for) with Mr. Rowianp (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Apaxson with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Swit. | 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. FORDNEY. . 

Mr. Keatrne with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. Hum. with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. KEHOE with Mr. Morr. ` . 

Mr. Oxrver of Alabama with Mr. GRIEST. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Surrg with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. ~ 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania with Mr. KINKA. 

Mr. McCrrytic with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Oversryer with Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. MARTIN, and I wish 
to withdraw my vote and answer present.“ 

The name of Mr. Etston was called, and he answered“ Pres- 
ent.” 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Grass, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

! EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 3 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 

uest. < 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER], the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], the 
gentleman ‘from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the gentleman from, New 
York [Mr: Pratr], the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA], the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, CARTER], and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SHovuse] ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a general extension of remarks on this bill for five 
calendar days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that gentlemen have leave to extend their remarks 
for five calendar days. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Gray of New Jersey was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of H. R. 4057, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] is permitted to address 
the House not to exceed one hour. [Applause.]J 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, on 
this, the one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes by the Continental Congress, I 
have thought it fitting and proper to make reference to its 
wondrous history. The flag held in reverence by 100,000,000 
of our people is a modern standard. There are no myths or 
legends associated with its origin; it tells no story of crushed 
liberties or violated rights; it sprang neither from the sorrows 
of the oppressed nor the moans of the conquered. In its ma- 
jestic beauty it expresses the independence of a thoughtful, 
courageous, conscientious people; the faith, the lofty aspira- 
tions, and the high ideals of representative democracy; the ad- 
vance of a new Nation dedicated to liberty,.to law, to justice, 
and to the cause of human rights. [Applause.] 


The flag of America does more than proclaim mere power or 
declare a great and glorious history. Its folds. wave a benedic- 
tion to the yesterdays and beckon the to-morrows with hope and 
confidence; it heralds the noble purposes of a great people; it 


carries a message of hope and inspiration to all mankind. [Ap- 
plause. ] Its glowing splendor appeals to us to demand inter- 
national justice and arbitration; it commands us to self-sacri- 
fice and universal obligation of service which alone can main- 
tain equality of rights and fullness of opportunity in our Re- 
public. Its stars and its stripes voice the spirit of America’ 
calling to a Nation of indomitable courage and infinite possi- 
bilities to live the tenets of Christianity, to teach the gospel of 
work and usefulness, to advance education, to demand purity of 
thought and action in public life, and to protect the liberties of 
free government from the aggressions of despotic power. That 
is the call of the flag of the Union in the hour of crisis and tur- 
moil, when civilization and the laws of nations and of humanity 
are being engulfed in the maelstrom of death and destruction. 
In the words of Robert G. Ingersoll— = ' 

The flag for which her 
symbol of equal rights.” tt means aE si gd neg Rn! | 
mind, knowledge for every child. It means that it is the duty of every 
citizen to bear his share of the public burden. It means that all dis- 
tinctions based on birth or bl have perished from our laws; that 
our Government shall stand between capital’ and labor, between the 
weak and the strong, between the individual and the corporation, be- 
tween want and wi h, and give the guaranty of simple justice to each 
and all. That is the emblem of a supreme will of a Nation’s 
power. Beneath its folds the weakest must be otected and the 
strongest must obey. It shields and canopies alike the loftiest mansion 
and the rudest hut. That Sag wae ven to the air in the Revolution’s 
darkest days. It represents the sufferings of the the glories yet 
to be, and, like the bow of heaven, it is the child of storm and sun. : 

While no authentic history prevails relating to the banners 
and standards used by the people of remote antiquity, it is 
probable that as soon as men began to form themselves into 
tribes and clans or unite for a common purpose some symbol 
was used to express the common sentiment, Among many of 
the ancient ruins representations of the objects used as ensigns 
have been discovered. Both sacred and profane history record 
the use of standards or banners by the armies of all nations 
in the distant past. From the carvings and paintings on the 
monuments of Egypt it is evident that the use of standards 
and flags was common in the Valley of the Nile thousands of 
years before the Christian era. It was the custom among the 
Egyptians for each battalion to carry a distinguishing em- 
blem representing some sacred object or a tablet bearing a 
name or other device. Excavations among the ruins of the 
Assyrian civilization prove that these ancient peoples were also 
accustomed to the use of standards. The ancient Hebrews had 
2 rds for the various tribes, and the Old Testament recites 

at 

The children of Israel shall pitch their tents, every man by his own 
camp and every man by his own standard. 

The Persians at the time of Cyrus used as their standard a 
white flag on which was displayed a golden eagle. The Romans 
had many standards, and they were regarded with the greatest 
reverence by the people, who guarded these emblems of their 
sovereignty with religious veneration in the temples of the 
Eternal City. In primitive times each company of the army 
bore a pole with a bundle of hay attached. Later the figure 
of a horse, a bear, or a wolf or other animal was substituted. 
In the time of Marius a silver eagle, with spreading wings and 
claws grasping the thunderbolts of Jove, was the emblem of the 
Roman Republic. This device, so common in various forms in 
countries of modern Europe, was taken from the Etruscans, 
who were the first to adopt it as the symbol of royal power. 
The Roman standards changed with their conquests and each 
emperor displayed new emblems. Augustus adopted a globe to 
symbolize his rule over the world, and Constantine the cross to 
commemorate his vision, 

The cities of Greece also used standards in their military 
campaign carrying on their staffs various devices and emblems. 
Sometimes it was a piece of armor attached to a spear. or an 
initial letter, or an emblem of the gods. According to Homer, 
Agamemnon raised a purple veil to rally his soldiers. During 
the Middle Ages, and especially in the crusades, banners and 
emblems of every description roused the mail-clad warriors in 
defense of the cross against the crescent. From ancient times 
the dragon has been a favorite emblem for standards, especially 
among eastern nations. It was the device on the banner of 
Harold at the Battle of Hastings, and was used by other English 
monarchs. 

Ancient flags were of various shapes, some long and pointed, 
some square, and others ending in two or more points. The 
banner which the Pope sent Charlemagne was oblong with three 
points. The standards of Henry VIII of England were long 
streamers rather than flags as we know them. Time does not 
permit the description of all these emblems, and they have nọ 
bearing upon the flag that floats over us to-day except as an 
incident, showing that through all the ages and races of hu- 


died, is the 
t for every 


tO Fo 
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manity some flag has been an emblem to inspire men’s hearts 
with confidence and hope and reverence. 

The flags used by the American Colonies prior to the Revolu- 
tion were naturally those of England, though there were some 
exceptions, for while the colonists considered themselves Eng- 
lishmen the ties between them and the mother country did not 
prevent them from showing their independence. 

The ancient standard of England, the cross of St. George, 
a white flag with a rectangular red cross extending its entire 
length and breadth, was the emblem usually carried by the Eng- 
lish soldiery as early as the fourteenth century, and continued 
as the national flag until 1606, when James I by proclama- 
tion united it with the cross of St. Andrew, a blue flag with a 
diagonal white cross extending from corner to corner. - This flag, 
intended to represent the union of Scotland and England, was 
called the “King’s colors” or “ Union” flag, and was to be dis- 
played from the maintops of all British vessels. In addition, 
ships were to fly from their foretops flags to designate from 
which part of the Kingdom they came; those from south Brit- 
ain—England—carrying the St. George’s cross, and those haling 
from north Britain—Scotland—the cross of St. Andrew. It is 
presumed that as the Mayflower belonged to south Britain the 
flags under which our Pilgrim fathers sailed on their memorable 
voyage were the King’s colors and the banner of St. George, 
The same inference can be drawn in reference to the early voy- 
ages to the southern colonies. 

As the King’s colors had been prescribed for ships only, the 
flag of St. George's cross continued to be used by English sub- 
jects on land. On the death of Charles I, in 1649, the union 
between Scotland and England was dissolved, and in 1651 the 
St. George’s cross was by the Commonwealth Parliament adopted 
as the national standard of England, while the Union flag again 
came into use upon the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
under Charles II, it is probable that the St. George’s cross flag, 
with occasional variations was the one displayed in the American 
Colonies until 1707, when Parliament ratified the union of Scot- 
land and England. Under this act the Union flag of James I, 
the King’s colors, was ordained as the banner for all subjects 
of the British realm “both at sea and on land.” This was the 
famous “ Meteor flag of England,” a red ensign with a device 
of the King's colors in the canton. As Ireland was not incor- 
porated into the British Kingdom until 1801, when the cross of 
St. Ratrick—a red diagonal saltier on a white ground—was con- 
joined with the other two, the present ensign of Great Britain 
was never used by the American Colonies. 

It may be of interest to note other flags which have flown on 
American soil in the early days of its discovery and settlement. 
The first flag to be planted upon our shores, if we exclude refer- 
ence to the possibility of the Norsemen having reached our conti- 
nent, was that of Spain, a banner with four quarters, two of 
which were red; embellished with golden castles, and two white, 
emblazoned with red lions. This was the standard of Spain 
during most of the period of her conquests. Columbus also bore 
a personal flag which had been presented to him by Queen 
Isabella, consisting of a white ensign with a green cross, having 
on either side the letters FX surmounted by golden crowns. It 
is stated that Cabot, by reason of his being a Venetian, upon one 
of his expeditions in addition to the flag of England, whose com- 
mission he bore, carried the banner of his native city. This was 
a scarlet ensign bordered by a broad band of blue, emblazoned 
by the winged lion of St. Mark holding a cross in his right paw. 

The flag of France, which, owing to the splendid assistance 
rendered by that nation in our struggle for independence, is un- 
doubtedly held in greater esteem by us than any other foreign 
flag, was at the time Jacques Cartier landed in the New World 
in 1534 a blue ensign emblazoned with three golden fleur-de-lis. 
Later a white flag was adopted by the Huguenot party, but it is 
probable that the Bourbon flag—the fleur-de-lis emblem—floated 
over the vast territory occupied by the French. Henry Hudson 
brought the Dutch flag to America when the Half Moon sailed 
into New York Harbor in 1609. It was a flag with three equal 
horizontal stripes, orange, white, and blue, with the letters 
V. O. C. A.,“ standing for the Dutch name of the East India 
Co. of Amsterdam, in the middle of the white stripe. In 1621, 
when the Dutch West India Co. came into control of martime 
affairs, the letters“ V. O. C. A.’» were replaced by the letters 
“G. W. C.“ Between 1630 and 1650 the yellow stripe was 
changed to red; the design of the present flag and this banner 
waved over the future metropolis of the world until it was sup- 
planted by the flag of St. George’s Cross. The flag of Sweden— 
a yellow cross on a blue field—also has a place in our history. 

In the records of Massachusetts, as early as 1634, mention is 
made of the use of the flag of St. George's ‘Cross. In 1643 a 
confederacy known as the United Colonies of New England was 
formed, but it was not until 1686 that a flag was adopted, being 


the cross of St. George with the initials “J. R.“ surmounted 
by a crown, at the insection of the two bars of the cross. This 
flag was modified, and in the design most generally used had a 
red field, with the cross of St. George in the upper corner next 
the mast. A tree or a globe was usually represented in the upper 
canton next the staff. This was the famous New England flag. 
Occasionally the field was blue, and this later design is the flag 
supposed to have been used at Bunker Hill. 

Long before the smouldering embers of revolt blazed into the 
fires of the Revolution most of the Colonies had adopted a flag 
of its own. The Massachusetts flag bore a pine tree; South 
Carolina displayed a rattlesnake; New York had a white flag 
with a black beaver, symbolical of her industry and the wealth 
of the fur trade; and Rhode Island a white flag, with a blue 
anchor and the word “ Hope” upon it. The growing discontent 
of the Colonies was productive of numerous devices for flags and 
banners, the larger portion inscribed with mottoes more or less 
defiant of British authority. In 1774, at Taunton, Mass., a 
union“ flag was raised, bearing the words Liberty or Death.” 
In New York in 1775 a “union” flag with a red field charged 
with the inscription George Rex and the Liberties of America” . 
was displayed. Other devices were employed, the mast famous 
being the pine-tree flag, a white ensign with the motto An Ap- 
peal to Heaven” above a green pine tree, and the rattlesnake 
flag, a yellow field with the significant words “ Don’t Tread on 
Me” beneath a coiled snake. 

Many privateers adopted a device consisting of a mailed hand 
grasping a bundle of 13 arrows. The most famous flag used 
in the South at the beginning of the Revolution was one designed 
by Col. Moultrie, of South Carolina. It was a blue ensign with 
a white crescent in the upper corner near the staff. Usually the 
word “ Liberty ” was inscribed upon it. While doubt exists as to 
whether a standard was carried at Concord and Lexington, it is 
asserted by some authorities that Capt. Nathaniel Page, a minute 
man of Bedford, Mass., was flag bearer of his company at Con- 
cord, and that his banner had a maroon ground, upon which was 
emblazoned in silver an armored, outstretched hand, grasping a 
sword, with the inscription “Vince aut Morire,” signifying 
“ Conquer or Die,” in a scroll of gold. Three silver disks were 
also described upon it. It is claimed that this banner was origi- 
nally. designed in England in 1660 for the three county treop 
of Massachusetts and became the standard of the Bedford 
company of militia which took part in the battle. [Applause.] 

Many writers claim that it is doubtful that the patriots were 
marshaled under any flag at Bunker Hill. Benson J.- Lossing, 
however, in his History of the Revolution, states that the stand- 
ard raised on that fateful Saturday was the time-honored New 
England flag, with its field blue instead of red. In the upper 
quarter was St. George’s cross and in the upper canton the 
design of a pine tree was shown. Shortly after the Battle of 
Bunker Hill Gen. Putnam unfurled at Cambridge a flag with 
a red ground, having on one side the Connecticut motto, “He 
who transplanted still sustains,” and on the reverse side a pine 
tree with the motto, “An appeal to Heaven.” 

While the various forerunners of the American flag are in- 
separably associated with its history, they afford little or no 
clue to the origin of the Stars and Stripes. It has been con- 
jectured that the idea of the stripes as a symbol of union may 
have been suggested by the flag of the Netherlands. As early 
as 1704 the flag used by the Honorable East India Co. of Eng- 
land, strangely enough, consisted of 13 red and white stripes 
with the cross of St. George in the canton. Another theory is 
that as the different grades in the ununiformed Continental Army 
were distinguished by stripes or ribbons, these distinguishing 
marks suggested the stripes in the flag. It has been frequently 
asserted, though without tangible evidence, that the stripes as 
well as the stars on his own coat of arms may have suggested 
the design to Washington. 

The earliest instance of the use of the 13 stripes upon an 
American flag is found in the banner of the Philadelphia Light 
Horse Troop. This standard was presented to the company by 
Abram Markoe in 1775 and is known as the Markoe flag. It was 
made of yellow silk and both sides were alike. In the center 
was an armorfal design, above which were the letters“ L. H.” 
and below the words, “For these we strive.” The striking 
feature of this flag is the representation of 13 stripes, alternate 
blue and silver, placed in the upper corner next the staff. As 
Gen. Washington, when en route to take command of the Con- 
tinental Army at Cambridge in 1775, was escorted from Phila- 
delphia to New York by this troop, he was undoubtedly familiar 
with the standard it carried, and the significance of the stripes 
may have suggested the flag raised over his headquarters six 
months later. 

The origin of the first flag distinctly colonial and representing 
a union of the Colonies is clouded in mystery. In October, 1775, 
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the Continental Congress, then in session in Philadelphia, sent a 
committee,to Cambridge to confer with Washington on military 
matters. It has been surmised that this committee suggested 
the design for a flag, but there are no reeords to substantiate 
the assertion. Neither in Washington’s correspondence or in 
the report of the committee to Congress is there any reference 
to a new flag. Who designed the flag which Washington raised 
at Cambridge on January 2, 1776, is not known, but here was 
displayed the stripes emblematic of the union of the Colonies. 
The standard consisted of 13 red and white stripes, with the 
“union” or “king’s colors” in the canton—the familiar com- 
bination of the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. It was 
a peculiar flag, half American and half British, for while the 
Colonies still acknowledged their allegiance to England they 
were determined that their rights should be respected even at 
the point of the sword. 

It was not until the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
1776, that a complete separation was decided upon, so the Cam- 
bridge flag with its 18 stripes represented the union of the 
Colonies in their protest against unjust taxation, while the 
union of crosses acknowledged their allegiance to the mother 
country. This flag was variously designated as the union flag, 
the grand union flag, and the grand striped flag, but is now re- 
ferred to as the Cambridge flag, and it seems most probable 
that the banner officially adopted in 1777 was copied, at least 
so far as the stripes are concerned, from the flag Washington 
unfurled the year previous. 

While having no bearing on the design of the Stars and 
Stripes, it may be of interest to note another flag, the Eutaw 
flag, to which is attached a sentimental story. Col. William 
Washington, a_kinsman of Gen. Washington, in 1780 was or- 
dered to Charleston, S. C., and while there fell in love with a 
Miss Elliot. Learning one day when the colonel was paying 
her a visit that his troop was without a flag, Miss Elliot with 
her scissors cut off a portion of a large damask curtain, which 
she afterwards fringed and attached to a curtain pole and pre- 
sented to him for a standard. This flag was carried in the 
Battle of the Cowpens and at Eutaw Springs and is now the 
property of the Washington Light Horse Infantry, of Charleston. 

Another flag which has a romantic history is Pulaski’s ban- 
ner, now in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Count Pulaski, the son of a Polish nobleman, was a soldier of 
fortune who, at the age of 24, found himself outlawed and his 
estates confiscated. At the beginning of the Revolution he 
volunteered in the American Army and in 1778 was commis- 
sioned an officer in the cavalry force. Congress authorized him 
to raise what is known as Pulaski's Legion, and while recruit- 
ing his corps the Moravian Single Sisters, of Bethlehem, Pa. 
presented him with a banner. It is of yellow silk, with the 
letters “U. S.” in the center and in a circle around them the 
words, in Latin, “Union makes valor.” On the reverse side, 
surrounding an eye, is the motto, also in Latin, No other goy- 
erns.” This banner was carried in the Battle of Savannah, 
when Pulaski commanded both the American and French 
cavalry. 

The first authoritative action to establish a flag for a new 
sovereignty is fraught with peculiar interest, and it is a regret 
that we know so little as to the origin of the Stars and Stripes. 
While the Cambridge flag had the 13 stripes, there is no evi- 
dence that any flag bearing the union of stars had been in 
public use previous to the resolution ef 1777, and it will prob- 
ably never be known who designed or suggested this beautiful, 
distinctive, and emblematic feature of our banner. The rec- 
ords of Congress are silent upon the subject and no authentic 
reference to it has ever been discovered in the correspondence, 
papers, or diaries which haye been examined. It is claimed in 
popular tradition that the honor of making the first flag com- 
bining the Stars and Stripes belongs to Betsy Ross, a Quakeress 
upholsteress who resided on Arch Street, Philadelphia. It is 
asserted by her descendants that Congress appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Gen. Washington, Robert Morris, and 
George Ross, the latter an uncle of Mrs. Ross’s late husband, 
who called upon her in May or June, 1776, and commissioned 
her to make a flag from an imperfectly drawn design embody- 
ing the stripes and the union of 13 six-pointed stars. 

As the six-pointed stars were peculiar to the British, Mrs. Ross 
suggested that a star of five points would be more symmetrical 
and appropriate, and the committee at once adopted the new 
design. While this story is interesting and may be well founded, 
there is unfortunately no absolute evidence to support it. It 
rests on the traditions of the Ross family and upon affidavits 
made by Mrs. Ross's descendants as to their understanding of 
the particulars as related by Mrs. Ross herself, or by those to 
whom she told the story. Unfortunately the annals of Congress 
make no reference to the appointment of a flag committee, and 


yet so important a matter must have been under consideration 
previous to the final adoption of the flag. In Washington's cor- 
respondence and writings no mention is made of a visit to Mrs. 
Ross's house ør when or by whom the first flag was made. 
Neither do any of the historians of the Revolutionary period or 
any contemporaneous writers throw light upon the subject. The 
principal argument against the story has been that the flag evi- 
dently was not ‘used during any portion of 1776 and was not 
adopted until a year after Mrs. Ross made it. It is further 
claimed by those who discredit the story that Washington would 
have raised this new flag when he caused the Declaration of 
Independence to be read to his troops in New York on July 10, 
1776, had such a flag been in existence, instead of the Cambridge 
flag, which was unfurled. ‘Those who have had experience in 
congressional matters will not be convinced by the argument of 
delay in not adopting the new flag at once, and had Mrs. Ross 
made the flag it is not probable that Washington or any one else 
would have used it until Congress had approved it. 

Whatever uncertainty may exist as to the true origin of the 
Stars and Stripes, we know that Congress on June 14, 1777, on 
the recommendation of a committee, the membership of which 
is not recorded, adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the of the 13 United States be 13 s 
nate red and white; that the unien be 13 stars, white on a 
representing a new constellation. 

This is the first legislative action of which there is any record 
for the establishment of a national flag for the sovereign United 
States of America declared independent July 4, 1776, and pro- 
claiming the official birth of a new constellation as the symbol 
of their Union. 

Thus was born the Stars and Stripes, which through all the 
ages shall be the emblem of liberty and justice for all mankind. 
{Applause.] In the words of Washington: 

We take the star from heaven, the red from the mother country, sepa- 
rating it b; y white stripes, thus showing that we have separated from her, 
and the white stripes shall go down to posterity representing liberty. 

It has been said that— 


nation — its symbolic ensign in their banners. Our fathers 
chose Stars and Stripes, the red telling of the blood shed by them 
for their country, the blue of the heavens and their protection, and the 
stars of the separate States embodied in one nationali B pluribus 
unum, The stars of the new flag esent a constellation o = 
r in the west. The iđea was iak from the constellation ags 
8 The blue of the field 
nner in Scotland, — ‘ 
— J 2 z in —— eeren of wag ouaa, Colonies against 
oppression, enta. ly volving virtues of vigilan W 
and tice. T in a circle, symbolizin, 


ere disposed the z 
191 of the Union, thee tert like the circling serpent of the Tierp 


ng eternity. 
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oppression ; justice, equality, — 2 2 wand parit ty. = 

I doubt ff these poetic and fanciful descriptions, however, are 
supported by any proof other than the imagination of the writer. 

While the flag was adopted June 14, 1777, it was not until 
September 3 following that Congress officially promulgated the 
design. The honor of first displaying the Stars and Stripes in 
battle belongs to the State of New York, when on August 3, 
1777, an improvised flag was raised on the northeast bastion 
of old Fort Stanwix, or Schuyler as it was sometimes called, the 
site of the present city of Rome. Anticipating an attack by the 
British, a garrison of some 500 soldiers, under the command of 
Col. Peter Gansevoort, jr., with Lieut. Col. Marinus Willet 
second in command, had been placed in the fort. On August 2 
the garrison was reinforced by about 200 men of the Ninth 
Massachusetts Regiment, led by Lieut. Col. Mellon. This de- 
tachment brought news of the recently enacted flag statute, and 
as the garrison was without a standard the fort was ransacked 
for material of which to make the new flag. According to ac- 
counts, shirts were cut up to form the white stripes, a woman's 
petticoat supplied the red, while the biue ground for the stars 
was taken from a cloak belonging to Capt. Abraham Swartwort, 
of Dutchess County, who was then in the fort. This account is 
confirmed in part by a letter from Col. Swartwort to his com- 
manding officer, asking for an order on the paymaster to reim- 
burse him for the loss of his cloak. The narrative of Col. Wil- 
let, however, gives a somewhat different version of the story. 
He says: 


alter- 
lue field, 


The white stripes were cut oft of ammunition shirts furnished by 
the soldiers, the blue out of the camlet cloak taken from enemy at 
Peekskill, were made of different pieces of stuff 


while the red stripes 
from one and another of the expedition. 

Howsoever “the flag was made, it was the Stars and Stripes 
that floated over the brave Americans from August 3 to August 
22, when the seige was raised. John Fiske, the eminent his- 
torian, further substantlates the claim that to New York belongs 
the honor of having first unfurled the Stars and Stripes in battle 
when he says, speaking of the flag: 
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Linge extemporized out of a white shirt and an old blue jacket and 
some strips o1 red cloth from the petticoat of a soldier's wife, this was 
the first 9 — flag with Stars and Stripes that was ever hoisted. 

Lossing in his Field Book of the Revolution also supports the 
claim of Fort Stanwix. ö 


Delaware claims the distinction, maintaining that the flag was 


first raised in battle at Cooch's bridge, near Wilmington, on 
September 3, 1777. The claim is based on the presumption that 
the American forces had a flag at that time, and though even 
if they did, this skirmish took place a month after the flag on 
Fort Stanwix had been unfurled to the breeze. One of the local 
Delaware historians, Judge Conrad, defeats his own contention 
when he says: 

On August 2, 1777, a short skirmish or sally occurred at Fort Schuyler, 
N. V., in which the Americans flonted a rudely devised flag, intended 
to represent the ideas embodied in the resolve of Congress, and that all 
historians agree that the flag floated on that occasion was merely an 
oad ie aa one, aud in no sense a complete and regular flag of the 
United States. 

The absurdity of Mr. Conrad's theory is dismissed by Mr. 
Edward H. Hall, secretary of the American Scenic and His- 
torical Preservation Society, who says: 

Thus the 20 days’ siege at Fort Schuyler, so coura; ly and suc- 
cessfully resisted, is dismissed by Mr. nrad as a short s! h or 
sally, and the fine distinction drawn between a heroic siege, with all 
its terrors of possible starvation and ‘barbarous massacre, and a morn- 
ing's skirmish at Coach's bridge between two small bodies of troops 
formally drawn up in line of battle. I do not know of any historian 
who says that the Fort Schuyler flag was not complete,“ although 
they do agree that it was improvised. 

The Stars and Stripes were carried in the Battle of the Brandy- 
wine September 11, 1777; they waved in triumph over the vic- 
torious field of Saratoga and cheered the ragged patriots of 
Washington’s army amid their sufferings around the camp fires 
at Valley Forge. Beneath its folds Corwallis surrendered his 
sword at Yorktown, September 19, 1781. It floated over New 
York when the British evacuated the city November 25, 1783, 
and roused the patriotism of our soldiers in every battle dur- 
ing the later days of the Revolution, as the immortal Washington 
marched onward to victory and to glory, 

Soon after its adoption the new fiag was hoisted on the naval 
vessels of the United States. John Paul Jones claimed it was 
his good fortune to be the first to display the Stars and Stripes 
on a man-of-war. It has been stated that the Naval Committee 
of Congress presented to Jones the first official flag of the United 
States ever made, but there is no official record to confirm this 
statement, Buell, in his life of Paul Jones, states that the cap- 
tain displayed the new flag on the Ranger, then being fitted up 
at Portsmouth, on the 4th of July, 1777. The Ranger, however, 
did not go to sea until November 1. With Jones in command— 
his commission was issued on the same day the flag was estab- 


lished—the Ranger reached Quiberon Bay, France, about De- 


cember 1, 1777, and on February 14, 1778, her flag received the 
first salute ever paid the American flag by a foreign power. 
No less an authority than John Adams has erroneously stated 
that the first American vessel to obtain a salute for the flag 
was the Andreas Doria in the Danish West Indies in November, 
1776. This ship, however, carried only a continental ensign, 
probably the Cambridge flag, which was never legalized or 
recognized by the Continental Congress, and was not the Stars 
and Stripes which the French commander saluted. The West 
Indies incident occurred eight months before the Stars and 
Stripes existed, for no stars were seen on any flag prior to the 
adoption of the flag of the United States by act of Congress in 
June, 1777. A question has been raised as to the exact date on 
which Jones raised the flag on the Ranger, some old reperts 
of the incident stating that it was July 12. Commodore Barry’s 
name has frequently been mentioned in connection with the 
honor of the first display, but no evidence has been adduced to 
substantiate the claim that Barry's flag was the first to brave 
the winds. 

No reference to the early ‘history of the flag upon the seas 

would be complete without a brief allusion to the battle between 
the Bon Homme Richard and the Serpais in the evening of 
September 23, 1779. Thackeray once told a friend that the cap- 
ture of the Serapis by Paul Jones was one of the most ex- 
traordinary stories ever recorded in naval history. Without 
question, that moonlight battle was the most brilliant exploit 
in the annals of the sea, and the courage of John Paul Jones 
and his brave crew, fighting to victory from the decks of a sink- 
ing ship, forms one of the most glorious pages in our history. 
[Applause.] 
Americans will ever pay tribute to the sublime confidence and 
daring of Paul Jones. Bidding defiance to all human calcula- 
tions which had doomed him to defeat, with a foundering ship, 
half his men dead or dying, when hope and chance seemed irre- 
trievably lost, he fought on and won immortal glory, [Ap- 
plause.] 


All great events seem to inyite controversies, and it is so with 
reference to the flag borne by the Richard. In 1898 the Gov- 
ernment received what was purported to be the original ensign 
of Jones's old ship. According to the story, which for a time 
had some support in the popular fancy, the Richard, several 
days before encountering the Serapis, captured a British vessel, 
the Kitty, which had formerly been an American ship. Among 
the crew was one Stafford, who volunteered for service on the 
Richard, and who, it is alleged, during the action with the 
Serapis plunged into the sea and recovered the Richard's flag 
which had been shot away. When Jones transferred his crew 
from his sinking ship, this sailor rescued the flag and later 
accompanied Jones to the Alliance upon his assuming command, 
When the Alliance was sold the flag was presented to Stafford 
in recognition of his services. Beyond the fact that a letter is 
purported as having been sent by Joseph Myler, Secretary pro 
tempore of Congress, to Joseph B. Stafford, in which it is alleged 
Congress presented to him the “starry” flag of the Alliance in 
recognition of his meritorious services, there is no evidence 
whatever that this Stafford flag was the one that waved from 
ithe ensign gaff of the Bon Homme Richard in the most desper- 
ate of all sea conflicts. 

Another story which has gained considerable vogue is to the 
effect that the flag of the Richard had been made by two 
maiden ladies of Philadelphia, who presented it to Capt. Jones 
shortly after Congress had adopted the Stars and Stripes. It 
is claimed that this flag which bore 13 stripes but only 12 stars 
was flown from the Ranger and was afterwards transferred to 
the Richard. There is no foundation whatever for this legend. 

Buell, in his life of Paul Jones, gives a rather fanciful ac- 
count of this much-disputed flag: 

The “unconquered and unstricken” flug that went down with the 
Richard was the same one which the girls of Portsmouth made from 
slices of their best silk gowns, and presented to Jones to hoist on the 
Ranger, July 4, 1777, and he — — it his personal property or, 
E 8 the property of the girls who made it, intrusted to his 2215 


On relinguishing command of the ae Ad in 1778, he kept 
flag with him and used it on the Richard. It was made by oot yer 
e 


party according to specifications which Jones furnished. T. white 
stars were cut from the bridal dress in which Helen Seary had been 
wedded in May, 1777. 


4 a 

This was the first edition of the Stars and Stripes that Europe ever 
saw; the first to be saluted by the guns of a European naval power; 
but, far beyond that, and beyond anything, it was the first and last 
flag that ever went down or ever will go down fiying on the ship that 
en and captured the ship that sunk her. 

When Jones returned to this country in February, 1781, he found 
Miss Langdon, of the “quilting party,” a guest of the Ross family, 
whose house was always his home in Philadelphia. By way of apology 
he explained to her that his most ardent desire had been to bring that 
flag home to America, with all its glories, and give it back untarnished 
into the fair hands that had given it to him nearly four years before. 
“ But, Miss an he said, “I couldn't bear to N it from the poor 
old ship in her last agony, nor conld I deny to my dead on her decks, 
jes bad given their lives to keep it flying, the glory of taking it with 

em,” 


{Applause.] ; 

“You did exactly right, Commodore,” exclaimed Miss Langdon; “ that 
flag is just where we all wish it to 23 at the bottom ot the sea 
over the only ship that ever sunk in victory!” 

[Applause.] 

Whether or not sentiment has been woven into history in 
this interesting story I do not know. ‘The records that are 
extant, while very complete in describing the battle are most 
meager in their reference to the colors. In Jones’s memoirs, 
compiled from papers in the possession of his neice, Mrs. Taylor, 
there is a reference stating that few of the personal effects of 
the officers were saved. In the journal, prepared by Jones for 
the King of France, he speaks of everything going down 
with the ship except signal flags. 

As the national flag is never used as a signal in the sense in 
which Jones referred to the signal flags which were saved, 
Buell evidently assumed that the Stars and Stripes was left 
flying at the peak when the Richard sank beneath the waves. 
It has been asserted that Jones referred to the loss of the flag 
in his report of the engagement to Congress, but unfortunately 
the records do not dislose this fact. The several letters written 
by the great commander to numerous friends, describing the 
battle are silent on the flag episode. Yet Mr. Buell states that 
Jones made a report in which he said: 

No one was now left aboard the Richard but her dead. To them 
I gave the old ship for their coffin, and in her they found a 
sublime sepulcher. She rolled heavily in the long swell; her gun deck 
awash to the port silis, settled slowly by the head, and sank peacefuily 
in about 40 fathoms. 

The ensign gaff, shot away in action, had been fished and put in 
place soon after firing ceased, and our torn and tattered flag was left 
fying when we abandoned her. As she plunged down by the head 
at the last, her momentarily rose in the air; so the very last 
vestige mortal eyes ever saw of the Bon Homme Richard was the de- 
Raion T bod SAV thins tas quot wid ADAD dev toekt aepdichions E eon 
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athed to my immortal dead the flag they bad so desperately 


defended for their winding sheet, 
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For the sake of history and in honor of the memory of the 
great sailor, let us hope that Buell based his eloquent andl 
pathetic account of the sinking of the Bon Homme Richard 
upon substantial grounds. 

The flag as originally adopted remained unchanged until May 
1, 1795. By this time two more States, Vermont and Kentucky, 
had been admitted into the Union and a change in the flag was 
made necessary. Not foreseeing the growth of the flag in the 
addition of both a stripe and a star for each new State, Con- 
gress on January 13, 1794, enacted— 

That from and after the ist day of May, 1795, the flag of. the 
United States be 15 stripes, alternate red and white; that the union 
be 15 stars, white in a blue field. 

In the first flag the stars were evidently arranged in a circle, 
but this custom was soon abandoned. At Annapolis there is pre- 
served the flag of the Third Maryland Regiment, with a union 
showing 12 stars in a circle, surrounding one in the center. 
In the flag of 15 stripes the stars were placed in three parallel 
rows of 5 stars each, and this flag was the national banner 
from 1795 to 1818, during which period occurred the War of 
1812. It was this flag waving over Fort McHenry that in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to write the Star-Spangled Banner. 
[Applause.] 

By 1818 five additional States—Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Indiana, and Mississippi—had been admitted into the Union 
and therefore to truly represent the Union a further change 
in the flag was demanded. After considerable discussion in 
Congress on the subject the act of April 4, 1818, was passed 
which provided: 

First. That from and after the 4th of July next the fla 
United States be 13 horizontal stripes, alternate red and w 
the union have 20 stars, white in a blue field. 

Second. That on the admission of every new State into the Union 
1 star be added to the union of the flag and that such addition shall 
tafle effect on the 4th of July next succeeding such admission. 

To Hon. Peter H. Wendover, a Member from New York, be- 
longs the credit of pressing it to final passage. The return to 
the 13 stripes of the 1777 flag was due largely to the fact that 
it would not be practicable to continue adding a stripe for each 
new State, for a further increase in the number of stripes 
would have made the width of the flag disproportionate to its 
lengh, unless the stripes were narrowed, and this would have 
impaired its distinctness. Upon the suggestion of Capt. Reid, 
of the Navy, who had suggested the return to the 13 stripes, the 
stars were arranged in the form of one great star in the center 
of the union. This design, however, did not meet with faver, and 
the stars were soon thereafter arranged in rows. A newspaper 
of the times said: 

-By this regulation the 13 stripes will represent the number of States 
whose valor and resources originally effected American independence, 
and the additional stars will mark the increase of the United States 
since the establishment of the Constitution. 

No act has since been passed by Congress altering the general 
design of the flag, and it is the same as originally adopted ex- 
cept for the increase in the number of stars in the union. In 
the War with Mexico the flag showed 29 stars in its union; 
during the Civil War, 35; during the Spanish-American War, 
45 stars, and since July 4, 1912, 48 stars. Congress has never 
legislated upon the arrangement of the stars in the union, and 
in consequence there has been a lack of uniformity in the mat- 
ter, although the early confusion has now, however, disappeared, 
and in the absence of direct legislation an agreement has been 
reached between the Navy and War Departments on the sub- 
ject. The present arrangement of the stars is in six horizontal 
rows of eight stars each. 

The term “Old Glory” was evidently first applied to the 
flag by William Driver in 1831, a skipper from Salem, Mass., 
who was at that time in command of the brig Charles Doggett. 
It is related that as he was about to sail for the South Seas a 
party of friends presented him with the flag, and when it was 
broken from the gaff the captain christened it “Old Glory.” 
It is now preserved in the Essex Institute at Salem. 

While we have but one flag for use on sea as well as land, 
by merchant ships and men-of-war alike, Congress very early 
in our history adopted a special flag for the Revenue-Cutter 
Service consisting of 16 perpendicular stripes, alternately red 
and white. The union is white, on which is depicted in blue 
the national coat of arms—the eagle surmounted by a half circle 
of 18 stars. The large number of stripes is accounted for by 
the fact that at the time the Revenue-Cutter Service was estab- 
lished in 1797 there were 16 States in the Union and the ar- 
rangement has never been altered. 

Under the act of January 28, 1915, the Life-Saving Service 
and the Revenue-Cutter Service were combined under the 
title United States Coast Guard and this flag adopted as a dis- 
tinguishing flag to be flown from the foretruck or pennant staff. 
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The union jack, or as it is most commonly called the “ jack,” 
consists of the union of the national flag—a blue field with 48 
white stars arranged in 6 parallel rows of 8 stars each. The 
Navy regulations specify that “ when at anchor the union jack 
shall be flown from the jack staff from morning colors to even- 
ing colors.” The jack is used also as a signal for a pilot and to 
denote the session of a court-martial. “When a diplomatic 
official of the United States of and above the rank of chargé 
d'affaires pays an official visit afloat, the union jack shall be 
carried on a staff at the bow.” 

In addition to these flags, there is a flag for the President and 
several of the departmental heads, as well as for special divi- 
sions of the Government service. 

Mr. Speaker, while it does not pertain to the origin of the 
flag, it is of utmost importance in maintaining the flag in its 
exalted position that the great war loan now being financed be 
fully subscribed, and I am therefore going to urge upon every 
Member of Congress the urgent necessity of subscribing for the 
liberty bonds. [Applause.] 

In closing this fragmentary, and I fear somewhat imperfect, 
history of the flag I want to quote from the late Mr. Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court: 


To every true American the flag is the symbol of the Nation's power, 
the emblem of freedom in its truest, best sense. It is not extravagant 
to say that to all lovers of the country it 1 6 poranna resting 
on the consent of the governed, liberty regulated by law; the protection 
of the weak against the exercise of arbitrary power ; and absolute safety 
for free institutions against foreign aggression. 


Henry Ward Beecher made a most eloquent allusion to the 
flag when he declared: 


A thoughtful mind, when it sees a nation’s flag, sees not the flag 
only but the nation itself; and whatever may be its symbols, its in- 
signia, he reads chiefly in the flag the government, the principles, the 
truth, the history, which belong to the nation that sets it forth. As at 
early dawn the stars stand first and then it grows light, and then as 
the sun advances that light breaks into banks and streaming lines of 
color, the giowing red and intense white striving together and ribbin: 
the horizon with bars effulgent, so on the American flag, stars un 
beams of many-colored light shine out together, And wherever the 
flag comes and men behold it, they see in its sacred emblazonry no ram- 
jase ton and fierce eagle, but only light, and every fold significant of 


Let us then twine each thread of the glorious tissue of our country’s 
flag about our heartstrings; and looking upon our homes and catching 
the spirit that breathes upon us from the battle flelds of our fathers, 
let us resolve, come weal or woe, we will, in life and in death, now an 
forever, stand by the Stars and Stripes, They have been unfurled 
from the snows of Canada to the plains of New Orleans, in the halls 
of the Montezumas and amid the solitude of every sea; and every- 
where, as the luminous symbol of resistless and beneficent power, they 
have led the brave to victory and to glory. They have floated over our 
cradles; let it be our prayer and our struggle that they shall float over 
our graves. 


Stars of the early dawning, set in a field of blue: 

Stripes of the sunrise . crimson and white of hue; 
Flag of our father’s fathers born on the field of strife, 
Phenix of fiery battle risen from human life; 

Given for God and freedom, sacred, indeed, the trust 

Left by the countless thousands returned to the silent dust. 


Flag of a mighty nation waving aloft unfurled ; 

Kissed by the sun of heaven, car by the winds o' the world; 
Greater than kingly power. greater than all mankind ; 

Conceived in the n of the hour, inspired by the Master Mind; 
Over the living children, over the laureled grave, 

Streaming on high in the cloudless sky, banner our fathers gave. 


Flag of a new-born era, token of every right ` 
Wrung from a tyrant power, unawed by a tyrant's migut; 
Facing again the menace outflung from a foreign shore, 
Meeting again the challenge as met in the years before ; 
Under 7 spangled folds thy children await to give 

All that they have or are that the flag they love shall live. 


—Charles G. Crellin. 
[Loud applause, the Members rising.] 


NEW YORK AND THE FLAG. 


New York may justly be proud of the part she has so con- 
spicuously played in the history of the flag. The great Empire 
State, with her. mighty commerce, her great agricultural in- 
terests, her business enterprises, her financial resources, and 
her maritime industries unequaled by any State in the Union, 
salutes her sister Commonwealths and pledges her allegiance 
to the flag which unites all the States—each one an empire 
and the whole the most magnificent and forward cluster of civil 
peolity the world has ever seen, 

In every crisis which has confronted the Nation the sons of 
New York have responded nobly to the call of duty and of 
country. Both before and since the adoption of her State con- 
stitution, on April 20, 1777, stirring scenes have been enacted 
on her soil. In all the Indian wars New York, the home of the 
famous Iroquois, bore the brunt of those deadly conflicts. Dur- 
ing the struggle for independence our State gave freely of her 
men and her treasure, and her records are replete with stirring 
incidents in the cause of liberty and freedom, 
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On August 3, 1777, the Stars and Stripes were raised over 
Fort Stanwix, and two months later, on October 17, Burgoyne 
surrendered his army at the decisive battle of Saratoga. On 
July 16, 1779, Mad“ Anthony Wayne captured Stony Point in 
one of the most brilliant victories of the war, and on November 
25, 1783, the British evacuated New York and the noble Hudson 
again flowed unvexed to the sea. 

At Poughkeepsie on July 26, 1788, the Federal Constitution 
was adopted. From 1784 to 1790 New York was the national 
capital, and here, on the 30th of April, 1789, on the balcony of 
Federal Hall, George Washington took the oath of office as the 
first President of the United States, In the War of 1812, owing 
to her proximity to Canada, New York bore her full share of 
the burden of the conflict and played a conspicuous part in the 
triumphs of the flag. When the call came in 1861 to preserve 
the Union, New York responded with all her splendid courage 
and determination, sending to the front 448,850 soldiers, a total 
which, by including the 18,197 who paid commutation, was 
swelled to 467,047, over one-sixth of the Union Army. To show 
her patriotism in providing men to uphold the supremacy of 
the Stars and Stripes, she expended in bounties the huge sum 
of $86,629,000. In the Spanish War her sons charged at San 
Juan and fought in the jungles of the far-away Philippines, 
and in the war against Germany the Empire State will send her 
full quota to the trenches of Europe; and wherever duty calls, 
whenever bravery and courage is demanded, whether it be 
charging across the deadly field of “no man’s land” or in 
the air or under the sea, there you will find the men from the 
Empire State. 

New York recognizes the importance of inculcating into the 
minds and the hearts of her children a noble veneration for the 
flag of the Nation and has enacted laws to foster their love 
and inspire their patriotism. 

Our education law provides that— 

It shall be the duty of the school authorities of every public school 
in the several cities and school districts of the State to purchase a 
United States flag, flagstaff, and the necessary a pane therefor, and 
to display such flag n or near the public-schoo iding during schoo! 
hours, and at such other times as such school authorities may direct. 

It shall the duty of the commissioner of education to prepare, for 
the use of public schools of the State, a program providing for a 
salute to the flag and such other patriotic exercises as may be deemed 
by him to be expedient under such lations and instructions as may 
best meet the varied uirements of the different des in such schools. 

It shall aiso be his re to make special provision for the observance 
in the ge schools 0 8 3 Washington's birthday, 
Memorial Day, and Flag „Hand such other legal holidays of like 


character as may be hereafter designated by law when the legislature 
makes an appropriation therefor. 


On March 15, 1917, we enacted a law making it a misdemeanor 
for any person to place any sort of an advertisement, word, 
figure, mark, or picture of any nature upon the flag of the 
United States, or to“ publicly mutilate, deface, defile, ar defy, 
trample upon or cast contempt upon” the National Flag or any 
picture or representation of it. 

The following history of the New York State flag has been 
compiled by Hon. James A. Holden, State historian to whom I 
am indebted for its publication: 


Up to 1896 there had been nothing placed in the statutory civil law, 
so far as I have been able to discover in the time at my disposal, 
relating to a State flag. either as to color or design. In fact, in the 
Laws of 1845, chapter 98, “An act for the erection of a flagstaff on the 
capitol,” passed April 26 of that year, tbis was to be erected 
“on the capitol for the purpose of displaying thereon the can 
Flag during the daily sessions of the legislature, and on public occa- 
sions, and to procure a suitable flag for that purpose“ (pp. 81-82). 
This would show that at that time New York had no State flag recog- 
nized as such, 

However, in the “ General regulations for the military forces of the 
State of New York” (Albany, 5 issued by the adjutant general of 
the State as“ General order No. 30,” I find in article 34, section 717, 
page 129, “the State flag is made of white bunting, 12 feet fiy by 10 
‘eet hoist. bearing in the center the arms of the State of New York.” 
The regimental colors at that time were to be of yellow silk for the 
artillery and of blue silk for the infantry and rifle regiments, bearing 
the arms of the State of New York. 

At this time the standards of the mounted regiments likewise bore 
the near = 95. State of New York, embroidered in silk on a blue 
groun $ 

It should be borne in mind that there is a distinction made in militar 
rules and lations between the words “ fags,” “colors,” and “ stand- 
ards,” as follows: “ By ‘flag’ is meant the emblem displayed from a 
flagstaff. By ‘colors’ are meant the National and State carried 
by foot troops. By ‘standards’ are meant the National and State flags 
carried by mounted troops." 

In this connection we may note that one of the original sources from 
which the present coat of arms of the State of New York was derived 
was the flag borne by the Third New York R ent, Col. Peter Ganse- 
voort, jr., command f and was used by that regiment during the 
Revolutionary War. his flag is said to have been of “dark blue 
silk and about 7 feet sper ae 

It is stated by the late H. A. Homes, the then State librarian, 
that “in 1871 the arms were painted on blue silk on r 


egimental fla 
of 12 feet by 10 * * but in 1873 upon the new flag of wi 


Hunting. 
It is indicated that some time between the time of the Civil War and 
„ at least so far as it was made a State flag b 
been changed from white to blue, and then, Tack 


1878 the State tag 
military usage, ba 


again, inasmuch as I find tbat in the General Regulations for Milita 
of the State of New York for 1865, General Orders No. 23, 


article 34, section 717, it is prescribed that The State flag is made 
of white bunting, 12 feet fi by 10 feet hoist, bearing in the center 
the arms of the State of New York.” The ental colors and 
standards were to be of blue silk for infantry and rifle regiments and 
for mounted regiments and of yellow silk for the artillery. 

The same lan, is used in the General Regulations for the Mill- 
tary Forces of the State of New York, for 1876, article 35, section 643, 
viz, “ The State a > made of white bunting, 12 feet fly by 10 feet 
hoist, in center arms of the State of New York.” 
tal standards and colors were all of blue, however, at 


The first attempt to establish a sea State flag that I have as yet 
discovered was made in 1896. At t time by chapter 229 of the 

bed that “'The State flag is hereby 
h the arms of the State in the colors 


The State flag continued to be buff in color until 1901, when, at the 
he and research of the then State 
legislation was secured, and by 


ae the State of New_York 
e board being a coordinate 


FLAG ETIQUETTE, 


The flag circular issued by the War Department contains 
much valuable information: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, 


Many inquiries concerning the proper method of displaying, hanging, 
and saluting the United States flag are bel received in the War De- 
partment with the evident object of securing some authoritative state- 
ment relating to the subject. 

In this connection it should be remarked that while it is within the 
province of the War Department to prescribe rules and regulations 

erning the matter in question for vance within the Army, yet 
t is beyond its province to prescribe any such rules or ulations for 
the 18 of civilians or to undertake to decide questions concern- 
8 e subject that are presented by civilians 

ere is no Fede law now in force pertaining to the manner of 
displaying, hanging, or saluting the United States flag or prescribing 
any ceremonies that should be obse in connection therewith. In 
oe 3 two Federal — on — aes books wat pare any 

ng upon this sub one the act of Congress approv ruary 
20, 1905 (33 Stat. 167350 providing that a trade-mark can not be 
registered which consists of or compri inter alla, the flag, coat 
of arms, or other insignia of the Unit States. or any simulation 
thereof,” and the other the act of Conran approved February 8, 1917 
geuria No. 305, 64th Cong.), providing certain penalties for the 
esecration, mutilation, or improper use of the fag within the District 
of Columbia. Several States of the Union have enacted laws which 
have more or less beariog upon the general subject, and it seems prob- 
able that many counties and 9 bave also passed ordinances 
concerning the matter to govern action within their own jurisdiction. 
` Warning against desecration of the American flag by aliens bas been 
issued by the Department of Justice, which has sent the following 
notice to Federal attorneys and marshals: 

“Any alien enemy tearing down, mutilating, abusing, or desecrating 
the United States flag in any way will be regarded as a danger to the 
public peace or safe within the meaning of lation 12 of the 

rociamat:on of the President issued April 6, 1917, and will be sub- 

t to summary arrest and punishment. 

It is the practice in che Army, each day in the * to hoist the flag 
briskly at sunrise, irrespective of the condition of the weather, and to 
lower it slowly and ceremoniously at sunset, indicating the commence- 
ment and cessation of the activities of the day, and to display it at half 
staff on Memorial Day (May 30) from sunrise until noon and at full 
staf from noon until sunset, and also on other days specially desig- 
nated for that purpgse by the proper authority, the flag always bein 
first hoisted to the top of the staf before be lowered to the halt- 
staff position 

There has been some question among civilians concerning the exact 
location of a flag hung at “half staff.“ Theoretically, the flag is al- 
ways hung on a separate staff, much shorter than the staffs usuall 
erected on buildings, and as a consequence a flag bung at balf sta 
would be iocated much higher on the ordinary flag staff than under the 
present practice, but still the custom of placing the balf-staffed flag in 
about the center of the flagpole, whatever its length may be, is rather 
generally observed througbout the country and this department sees no 
real objection to this custom. 

Considerable discussion has arisen throughout the countr 
ing the proper manner of hanging and displaying the flag for decora- 
tive purposes. As already stated, there is no Federal law governin 
the subject, and individual opinion differs as to the procedure tha 
should or should not be followed. It has been suggested that as far 
as ible the nanging of the flag should be restricted to suspending 
it from a flagpole, e regular way, and not to displaying it other- 
wise; that for purposes of decoration only the national colors should be 
arranged in the form of bunting and not in the form of the flag; 
that if it is nevertheless the desire to use the flag for decorative pur- 
poses it should always be bung flat whether on the inside or the out- 
side of buildings, w the union to the north or east, so that there 
will be a genera: uniformity in the position of the union of each fag 
displayed ; that the flag should rarely be displayed in a borizontal - 
tion or lala flat; that under no circumstances should it be hung re 
it can easily contaminated or soiled, or be draped over chairs or 
benches to be used for seating — and that no object or emblem 
of any kind should be above or upon it. This department sees 
no objection to flying the flag at night on civilian property provided it 
is not so flown for advertising purposes. 
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It is becoming the practice throughout the country among civilians 


to display the national fiag on all patriotic oectasions, especially on 
the following days: 

Lincoln's 1 February 12. 

Washington's, Bir hday, February 22. 

Mothers’ Day. second Sunday in May. 

Memorial Day, May 30. 

Flag Day, June 14. 

Independence Day, July 4. 

In certain localities other special days afe observed in the same 
manner, 

It seems to be appropriate that where several flags or emblems are 
1 on a pole or otherwise the United States g should always 
be hoisted first and hung or displayed at the top; that in any parade 
the United States flag should always have the place of honor, and that 
the fag should never be hung or displayed with the union down, except 
as a signal of distress at sea. ® 

Exist ng regulations governing the Amy provide that when officers 
and enlisted men pass the national flag. not encased, they will render 
honors as follows: If in civilian dress and covered, they will uncover, 
holding the headdress opposite the left shoulder with the right hand; 
if uncovered, they will salute with the right-hand salute. fag un- 
furled and hung in a room in which officers or enlisted men of the 
Army are present will be saluted by them the first time they may have 
occasion to pass it, but not thereafter, The hand salute is as follows: 

“Raise the right hand smartly till the tip of the forefinger touches 
the lower part of the headdress above the right eye, thumb and fingers 
extended and joined, 2 to left, forearm inclined to about 45°, hand 
and wrist straight; at the same time look toward the person saluted. 

Drop the arm smartly to the side.” 

No anthem, hymn, or musical air has been recognized by any Fed- 
eral law as the national anthem, h mn, or air, but Eni and Navy 
regulations provide that the musical composition familiarly known as 
the Star-Spangled Banner shall be designated as the national alr of 
the United States of America. It should be stated, however, that these 
regulations are binding only upon the personnel of the military and 
naval service. 

Whenever the national air is pares at any place where persons be- 
Jonging to the military or naval service are present, all officers and 
enlisted men not in formation are required to stand at attention, fac- 
ing toward the music, excepting when the flag is being lowered at sun- 
set, on which occasion they are required to face toward the flag. If 
in civilian dress and uncovered. they are required to stand and salute 
at the first note of the air, retaining the position of salute until the 
Jast note of the air is played. If in civillan dress and covered, they 
are required to stand and uncover at the first note of the air, holdin 
the headdress opposite the left shoulder until the last note is ear . 
excepting in inclement weather, when the headdress may be held slightly 
raised. The custom of rising and remaining standing and uncovered 
while the Star-Spangled Banner is being played is growing in favor 
among civilians, 

Old or worn-out flags should not be used either for banners or for 
any secondary purpose. When a flag is in such a condition that it 
is no longer a fitting emblem for display, it should not be cast aside 
nor used in any way that might be viewed as disrespectful to the 
national colors, but should be destroyed as a whole, privately, prefer- 
any by burning or by some other method lacking in any suggestion 
of irreverence or disre: t due the emblem representing our country, 

It should be borne in mind that the views set forth in this circular 
are merely suggestive, and that it is not the intention of the depart- 
ment to give them out as authoritative. 

II. P, MCCAIN, 
The Adjutant General. 
APRIL 14, 1917. 
The following is taken from the Navy Regulations: 


The national ensign on board a ship of the Navy at anchor shall be 
hoisted at 8 a. m and kept flying until sunset. Whenever a ship comes 
to anchor or gets . if there is sufficient light for the ensign 
to be seen, it shall be hoisted, although earlier or later than the time 
specified. The national ensign shall be displayed on shore from 8 a. m. 
to sunset, at every naval station. 

In order to show proper respect for the flag the following ceremony 
should be observed: 

* * . * * * * 

At “morning and evening colors” civilian spectators should stand 
at attention“ and uncover during the playing of the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner.” * è The flag should never be allowed to touch the 
ground, and should never be raised or lowered by any mechanical 


appliance, 

hen the national colors are prog on parade, or in review, the 
spectator should, if walking, halt, and if sitting, arise and stand at 
attention and uncover, « 

Whenever the “Star-Spangled Banner“ is being played or sung all 
pesons within hearing should rise and stand uncovered during its 
rendition. 

When the National and State or otber flags fly together the national 
flag should be on the right. 

en the flag is fown at half staff as a sign of mourning, it should 
be hoisted to full staff at the conclusion of the funeral, 

The national salute is one gun for every State. The international 
salute is, under the law of nations, 21 guns. 

= +» * * * * . 

When flags are used in unveiling a statue or monument they should 
not be allowed to fall to the und, but should be carried aloft to wave 
out, forming a distinctive feature during the remainder of the ceremony. 


PERSONAL SALUTES. Guns, 
The President of the United States PA — 21 
The sovereign or chief magistrate of a foreign country. 21 
An ex-President of the United States — — RA 
The Vice President TTT 7 10 
ee ß 19 
Member et de Gn :: ̃ 9 
Governors of States, the Chief Justice, and Speaker of the House 
Annen ... o a aaa aa 1 


ORAL FLAG SALUTE IN SCHOOLS. 
Primary department: We give our heads and our hearts to God and 
our country; one country, one language, one flag.” 
dvanced pupils: “I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Repub- 
pe in which it stands; one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
or all. 


SIZE OF FLAGS, 
By Executive order promulgated May 29, 1916, it was ordered 

that national flags and union jacks for all departments of the 

Government, with the exception that the colors carried by troops 

shall be the sizes prescribed for the military service, shall con- 

form to the following proportions: 

Hoist (width) vt I eae O LEE SRI 1 


Fly (len K» : S) 


Hoist (w dth) of LS | SEER EIS EE ST a SLE OE TOE IE TRI 
5 7 peapea 8 TTVTTTPTCTCVTVTTTTTTT 76 
e . Ir 

The size of the union jack shall be the size of the union of 
the national flag with which it is flown, 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in honor of the flag and in 
honor of the day which has been set apart for that purpose, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold that. I ask unanimous consent that when the House ad- 
journ to-day it adjourn to meet at 10.30 a. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 10.30 a. m. to-morrow, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I modify the request, and ask 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow, > 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 291. An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
bes criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes; 
an é 

H. R. 3971. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To what, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. To the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] extending his remarks in the Recorp. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The Chair will state that a motion to adjourn takes preced- 
ence over a motion to adjourn to a time certain. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 5 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from California [Mr. Ran- 
DALL] withhold his motion? x 

Mr. RANDALL. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I renew the motion, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I insist on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Ran- 
DALL] moves that the House adjourn out of respect to the 
American flag. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 15, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. j 


i 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

By Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4617) to authorize ab- 
sence by homestead settlers and entrymen, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by. 
a report (No. 80), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


=- 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 5022) to amend section 2 of 
the act of April 28, 1904 (chap. 1759, 33d Stats., p. 440), as 
amended by section 13 of the act’ of May 18, 1916 (chap. 126, 
58th Cong., 2d sess.), relating to postal rates; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 5023) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to deliver to Washington Camp No, 48, Patriotic Order 


Sons of America, one condemned bronze or brass cannon or 


field-piece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 5024) granting 
the consent of Congress to the counties of Itasca and Cass, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi. River in said 
counties; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5025) granting the consent of Congress to 
the counties of Cass and Itasca, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River, between said counties; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 5026) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Lewey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. ti 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5027) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles C. Newman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5028) for the 
relief of Anson Martin Hartson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5029) granting a pension to Bridget E. 
Reid: to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FORDNBEY: A bill (H. R. 5030) granting a pension to 
Floyd H. Wilkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 5081) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Williams, widow of Moses Williams, late of the 
United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of Messrs. L. M. Shanks, 
M. B. Hayden, E. M. Eager, C. J. Moore, G. L. Brummitt, R. E. 
Butterfield, Fred Shanks, N. B. Brummitt, and Earl Eaber, 
of Excelsior Springs, Mo., favoring the prohibition of the liquor 
business as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petition of sundry members of the 
First Congregational Church of Akron, Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: Petition of the Baraca Class of the 
Church Street Methodist Church, Selma, Ala., favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of the faculty and students 
of New Hampshire College, favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, of New York, favoring the passage 
of H. R. 4630, food administration; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 


Also, petition of the Crockery Board of Trade, of New Tork. 


against an increase in letter postage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of members of Sheboygan Classes of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, relative to moral in- 
fluence for soldiers in training camps and garrisons; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
urging the creation of zones around all military camps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of sundry citizens of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of L. R. Havens and 48 
other citizens of De Kalb, Ill., favoring national prohibition asa 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Edgewood and membership of 12 churches in Philadelphia, 
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Pa., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions of the 
Rhode Island State Federation of Women’s Clubs, favoring the 
establishment of an effective zone about all military camps in 
which all liquor and all prostitutes shall be forbidden; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Walter Scott Beicher, of Providence, R. L, 
favoring the daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Burroughs & Kenyon (Inc.), of Providence, 
R. X., protesting against the Perdwick amendment to the Fed- 
eral reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, protesting against the passage of prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Young Peoples’ Branch of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Central Falls, in the State of 
Rhode Island, favoring national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Baptist Sunday School 
Convention, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of Ray B. Williams and members of 
the official board of the Canajoharie (N. Y.) Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, praying that the manufacture and sale of all 
spiritous and malt liquors, beer and wine included, be pro- 
hibited for and during the period of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Frederick Perkins and sundry citizens of 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., praying for national prohibition during 
the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. G. H. C. Bain and sundry members of 
the Methodist Church of Fort Johnson, N. Y., praying for 
prohibition of the manufacture or alcoholic liquors as a measure 
of food conservation and for immediate prohibition of the sale 
of liquors for beverage purposes in order to conserye the health, 
wealth, labor, transport facilities, and military efficiency of the 
people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. S. Parent, M. D., of Galway, N. Y. 
praying for national prohibition during the period of the war, 
at least; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Robert L. Thompson and sundry citizens of 
Johnstown, N. Y., praying for prohibition of the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquors as n measure of food conservation and for 
immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors for beverage pur- 

in order to conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport 
facilities, and military efficiency of the people; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. E 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of residents of Pompey, N. Y. 

2 national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
iciary. y 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Division No. 6, of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Pittsburgh, Pa., reaffirming the loyalty 
of the Irish race, and urging the Government to insist upon Eng- 
land removing her forces from Ireland, and renouncing all claim 
to rule over an unwilling people; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of the College of the Pacific, San 
Jose, and San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal., stating that the existing Federal estate tax law provides 
no exemption for educational, philanthropic, and religious be- 
quests, legacies, and gifts, but may tax them up to 30 per cent, 
and protesting against the same; also telegram from the Uni- 
versity of California; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of 14 churches of various de- 
nominations in Philadelphia, against the use of food supplies 
for the manufacture of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 40 citizens of Needles, 75 of Alhambra, and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Los Gatos, all in the 
State of California, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Petitions of sundry citizens and churches 
of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City, protesting against the new postal regulation 
proposed in the so-called war-revenue bill (H. R. 4280); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

Also, petition of Charles F. Mattlage & Sons, New York City, 
opposing any advance in letter postage until second-class matter 
has been advanced to the cost of service; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of Thomas J. Wood, Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting 
against the zone system of rates for second-class mail matter; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Arthur Brockus and Thomas F; Murphy, 
protesting against thé proposed inerease of second-class postage 
rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. -` 

Also, petition of John S. Sills & Sons, New York City, oppos- 
ing any advance in letter postage until second-class matter has 
been advanced to the cost of the service; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Ralph C. Palmer 
and 16 other residents of Perry, N. T., favoring national prohi- 
bition as a war measure; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. D. Malay and 11 other residents of Spencer- 
port, N. V., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Moses B. King and 11 other residents of 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Kendall (N. ¥.) Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, consisting of 50 members, favoring the prohi- 
bition of the liquor traflic as a war measure; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Orleans County (N. Y.) Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, with 1,000 members, favoring the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWITZER: Petition of 21 citizens of McArthur and 
Athens County Dry Federation, of Athens, Ohio, favoring na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Lawrence County Sabbath 
School Convention, favoring national prohibition in view of 
present war situation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of E. J. Laird and 26 others of 
Weldon, Iowa, fayoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VESTAL: Memorial of the Grand Council of Indiana 
of the United Commercial Travelers of America at Richmond, 
Ind., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. t 

Also, memorial of the Grand Councit of Indiana of the United 
Commercial Travelers of America, urging an advance of second- 
class mail rates before any advance In first-class mail rates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Woman's Benefit Association of the Mac- 
cahees of Alexandria, Ind., urging woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of 2,500 citizens of Kingston; Floyd 
B. Garrison and 180 citizens of Ellenville; W. W. Proper and 


other citizens of Schoharie, White Lake, Mongano Valley, and 


Hurd, all in the State of New York, favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Fray, June 15, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we call upon Thee for Thy guidance this day, 
In the mighty task Thou hast committed to our hands we desire 
not only to put into it our human strength but such force as 
can be measured only by the inspiration and powers that come 
out of the devotion of the human spirit to the name of the living 
God. May we be sure that every step that we take is in con- 
formity to Thy will. May we ever keep clearly before us the 
vision of the Gospel of Jesus Christ for the establishment of 
righteousness and justice in all the earth. Guide us this day. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of Tues- 
day, June 12, 1917, was read and approved. 


THE ITALIAN MISSION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States of America, which will be incorporated in the RECORD. 
The communication is as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States oF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 19f7. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
4 ? Washington, D. C. 


Sm: The American Chamber of Commerce for Italy, which has its 
offices in Milan, has sent to us a cable in which it requests that we 
express to the Senate, through you, its appreciation for the splendid 


reception given to the Italian mission and for rtuni - 
prove 8 relations. r ae 
Very truly, yours, e ELLIOT H. GOODWIN, 
Gencral Secretary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of 
ie har 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 8, 1915, and September 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CALDER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the establishment of national farm and labor training camps 
throughout the country, under Government jurisdiction, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition signed by 519 citizens of James- 
town, N. Y., praying for the prohibition of the liquor business as 
a war measure and remonstrating against a war tax on the 
same, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Ile also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Williamson, 
N. Y., praying for national prohibition during the period of the 
war, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
and New Jersey, praying for the passage of the so-called day- 
light-saving bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented telegrams in the 
nature of petitions from the congregation of the Methodist 
Church of Geddes, from the superintendent of the South 
Dakota Anti-Saloon League, and from Allen & Fairbanks, of 
Erwin, all in the State of South Dakota, praying for national 
pron p g as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. f 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of the City Council of 
Gillham, Ark., praying that a tax be imposed on all antimony 
ore, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of Local Union No. 191, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Bellows 
Falls, Vt, remonstrating against the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of foodstuffs into intoxicating liquors, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of Plumbers’ Local Union 
No. 34, of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the repeal of 
the Federal child-labor law and the seamen's law as a war 
measure, which was referred to the Commitee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Shelton, Conn., praying that funds for war expenses be raised 
by placing taxes on incomes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Connecticut State Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers, remonstrating against the granting of 
contributory pensions, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented petitions of the Connecticut State Medical 
Society; of the congregation of the Congregational Church of 
Shelton; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Mid- 
dlesex County; and of sundry citizens of Bristol, Hartford, and 
Portland, all in the State of Connecticut, praying fer national 
prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a memorial of the City Board of 
Missions, of Houston, Tex., and a memorial of the Sunday School 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church South of Marshall, 
Tex., remonstrating against the taxing of, and praying for the 
prohibition of, the liquor business as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the passage 
of the bill (S. 2356) to amend an act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, 


TRANS-PACIFIC ORIENTAL TRADE. 


Mr. PHELAN. I desire to present for publication in the 
Recorp a statement made by the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, Cal., on the decline of the American merchant marine 
in the Pacific since 1914, the year of the war. 

It is an astonishing statement. In 1914 American tonnage 
was 88 per cent of the total, and Japanese 56 per cent; in 1917 
the American tonnage declined to 8 per cent and the Japanese 


1917. 


1914. 
Japanese—Continved. 
Shidzuoka Maru... 
Maru 


increased to 74 per cent. Action to restore our ships is im- 


perative. 

The table will show in detail the fact which I lay before the 
Senate. I ask that the statement be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Yokohama Maru 


K . 
San Francisco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
June 8, 1917. 


Hon. Jauks D. PHELAN 
- Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: We inclose detailed statement of vessels 8 
in the trans-Pacific trade November, 1914, and June, 1917, which is 
self-explanatory. - 

This is sent to you in connection with our efforts to have the in- 
terned German vessels at Manila turned over for operation to the only 
American-owned company on the coast, namely, the Pacific Mail Steam- 


ship Co. 

In view of the great importance of the matter in order to provide 
ships for bringing in the raw materials necessary for war supplies, we 
urge that you personally call on the chairman of the Shipping Board, 
pemn these pape and urge immediate and favorable action in the 


Teta... 
nterest not only of San Francisco and the Pacific coast but of the en- re 


tire Nation. Dutch: 
Unless shipping facilities are promptly provided, we greatly fear None 
munition factories will shortly shut down for want of raw products. 5 
Yours, very truly, 
San FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
. ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, 
Vice President and Manager. 
List of steam vessels, with nationalities, not including tankers, in trans- 
Pacific (oriental) trade in Norember, 1914, and June, 1917. 
8 SAN FRANCISCO, N 
Net tons. | American: Dutch : 
, 18 ina No 
, 65 Colusa None 
8. 750 Colombia 
8,7 dor 
2, Hattie Luckenbach.. 
2, 674 Venezuela 
921 
3, 419 
5, 65 
9 
D 41, 966 A 20, 650 Mewes 5 
PUGET SOUND. e 
American: . American: 
Minnesota 13, 323 Justin — A 1. 779 Total 
1 C 
n 13, 323 A 


British : 


merly under Amer- 


ican flag) 6,103 
Katsu Maru__._____ 2, 001 
Kotohira_ Maru 267 
Kwanto Maru 3. 128 
Kaljo Maru 2. 

3, 423 
2,109 
1, 97 
6, 4 
2, 422 
1, 987 
1, 999 
2, 965 
2,101 
Persia Maru „< — 2,673 
Shuichiku Maru-.. 2, 223 
Selyo Maru-_-..___ 4,771 
Siberia Maru (for- 
merly under Amer- 
ican flag)........ 6,112 
6, 368 
1, 990 
3, 000 
9.225 
2. 958 
W - 31,300 101, 892 


2, 708 
4, 002 
3, 696 
2.708 
3.548 
3, 637 
2, 875 
5, 758 
3, 351 
2, 968 


Chicago Maru-————— 


Hokkal Maru 
Ha: 


Keishin Marr 


Hyndford __.--_____ 
Queen Helen 
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Net tons. 


3, 869 


593 
3, 831 
3. 817 


64. 224 


Japanses—Continued. 


1917. 
Net tons. 
Kamakura Maru_-.- 3, 
Kongosan Maru__-_-~ 
Manila Maru------- 6, 033 
Mexico Maru-— 3, 560 


Tensho Maru 
Tamba Maru 
Tenpaisan Maru 
Tenshyo Maru.. 
Ujina Mar 
Yokohama Maru 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


PUGET SOUND. 


Dutch : 


None. 


PUGET SOUND. 


Norwegian : 
2, 788 Luise Neilsen 4, 271 
Niels Neilsen..-...- 4, 410 
hordes sso 3, 523 
2. 788 „ esa 12, 204 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
British : 
3. 798 None. 
2.744 
9. 122 c 
PUGET SOUND. 
British : 2 
3. 483 Falthybins -= 6, 522 
755 
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A WAR GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a communication in the nature 
of a memorial. It is an editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 
June 14, 1917. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, June 14, 1917.1 
FOR A WAR GOVERNMENT. 

The wisdom of urging the formation of a war government by Presl- 
dent Wilson is ressive. By discarding the party scheme, which 
prevents the selection of the best men in the country, the President 

could organize a government which would command confidence and, 
pe think, retain it. 

This is not a war government. The men who manage or who are 
pte! one to manage the country's affairs in this most difficult and dan- 

were not chosen for their preeminent ability in the work 
which they now have to-do. 
he President may have been convinced, and may be convinced, that 
he's selected able men of peculiar ability in the work he gave them, but 
he can hardly be convinced that he has the best men in the country, 
and he must be convinced that the country needs the best men. 

With rd to Secre Daniels, it is aan that the country has 
small confidence in his — lity to administer Navy affairs. Daniels is 
an SUNADI man, e e, and no doubt conscientious; but if he was 
not the man for the Navy before the war, what possible opinion could 
be held of his fitness now? 

The Government o t to utilize Theodore Roosevelt. 
must be ni gad and its confidence must be strengthened. Roosevelt's 
worst enemies will concede that he has a dynamic effect upon morale. 
He knows how to develop enthusiasm. He also is an executive. He 


knows the Navy. 
places for the colonel; but we know that he 
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ougbt to be used, and if 2 succeeded Daniels it would be known that 


the Government had but one intent, and that to win the war. 

Great Britain could not conduct the war upon party lines, ‘and did 
It could not conduct the war without the 
aid S3 8 best men, and poo of elimination went on, regardless 
of and personality, —f men were fitted in where they belonged. 

“a S all be forced to do the same thing, we believe, and the wisdom 
of doing it early seems undeniable. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 979) for the promotion and 
retirement of Col. David L. Brainard, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 64) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1004) to provide for the retirement of 
officers and employees of the Bureau of Lighthouses and the 
Lighthouse Service, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 56) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1005) to regulate the salaries of keepers of lighthouses, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
57) thereon. 


The country 


not try to do so very long. 


PORT OF NORTHGATE, N. DAK. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 2203) for the 
establishment of Northgate, in the State of North Dakota, as 
a port of entry and delivery for immediate transportation with- 
out appraisement of dutiable merchandise, and I submit a 
report (No. 54) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, in line 3, after the word “first,” to 
strike out the words “and seventh sections” and insert the 
word “section,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the ining the d of the first section of the act 
approved June 10, 18 e 5 5 of 
83 merchandise are 8 ex- 
tended 


The ya seed ee was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
LANDS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


Mr. KIRBY. For the Committee on Military Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 
ize condemnation ings of lands for military purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 55) thereon. I ask for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill, as the public interest requires it. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 
Mr. THOMAS. Let the bill be read. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it A nog eg etc., That hereafter the Secretar, 
proceed to be instituted in the — — of the 


of War may cause 


court — jurisdiction of such Ss 
condemnation of any land, or right pertainin 
site, location, construction, or prosecution 
and coast defenses, military training camps, and other military pur- 


2453) to author- | 


poses, such proceedings to be 88 in 5 with the laws 
ts for the condemnation o property of the States wherein 
8 may be i instituted : Proved, at when the owner 
of — 5 aoe * rights pertaining thereto shall fix a price for the same, 
3 in th = of the Secretary of War, shall be pe many vores he 
purchase same at such price without further delay: robe 
Lebe That the Secretary of War is hereby . to ‘accept on 
f of the United 3 donations of land and the rights pertain- 

ing thereto required for the above-mentioned purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. There is no provision made under the law for 
acquiring by condemnation military training-camp sites, and 
it becomes necessary now to extend the law so that that may be 
1 I hope there will be no objection to the passage of the 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if the bill does not go further than he suggests? 

Mr. KIRBY. No. The old law provides for sites for coast- 
defense fortifications, and this only extends it td military train- 
ing camps and other military purposes. It is an amendment to 
the old law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Military training camps and other 
purposes? 

Mr. KIRBY. That is the sole purpose of it. It would be a 
purpose of a like kind, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, the phrase other pur- 
poses ” gives a rather wide scope. 

Mr. KIRBY. “Other military purposes.” 
to other military purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It leaves the whole question of 
acquiring training grounds to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If my colleague will allow me, the purpose 
of the bill is to provide a general law whereby condemnation may 
be made of land in a State for military purposes generally. I 
think the language should be broad enough to comprehend other 
purposes than military training camps. Otherwise they will 
have to come back here and ask for the passage of another act 
whenever it becomes necessary to condemn land for additional 
purposes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a very radical departure Peon 
the established policy of the Government to confer this wide 
discretionary power upon the Secretary of War. Of course, ff it 
is necessary that it should be done, I shall not oppose it, but I 
merely wish to suggest that the scope of the bill is much more 
far-reaching than appears from a casual reading. They can 
go into any State and without any further authority upon the 
part of Congress may lay hold of any piece of property which 
incidentally or otherwise is related to the Military Establish- 
ment of the country, buy or condemn it, and come to Congress 
for the money. Under that authority the Secretary of War 
could have purchased the Jamestown Exposition site and paid 
$2,000,000 for it without coming to Congress until he had com- 
mitted the Government irrevocably. Under that authority he 
can purchase any number of sites without the consent of Con- 
gress. We simply absolve ourselves deliberately from respon- 
sibility. If that is the disposition of the Senate, the sooner we 
understand it the better. 

Mr. KIRBY. I think the Senator labors under a misappre- 
hension. The bill proposes only to amend the law as it now 
stands in the two particulars I have mentioned in order to allow 
condemnation for military training camps and other military 
purposes. The old law provided that after condemnation pro- 
ceedings were begun the Secretary of War might negotiate or 
settle if they could agree on a price. We have not changed that 
in any respect whatever. 

The War De t has recommended a bill somewhat simi- 
lar to this bill which had already been introduced. There is no 
statute warranting condemnation of lands for this purpose at this 
time. We framed this to follow the old law and permit the 
condemnation proceedings under the laws as they exist in 
each State where camps are located, thinking there would be 
less confusion about it. There is no objection from any quar- 
ter, as I understand it, and there is no disposition to do any- 
thing except to get some training-camp locations, Some people 
who have agreed to donate land and to sell land at a particular 
price have refused to part with it and are holding it, and the 
Government is powerless to condemn the land for a military 
training camp under the law as it exists to-day. This is a 
general law to relieve that condition and to provide adequate 
compensation for the man whose property is taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If this is to be done, I personally 
would as svon trust such discretionary power to the present 
Secretary of War as any Secretary we have ever had. I have 
great confidence in him, but why should Congress absolve itself 


The bill limits it 


by | from responsibility? Sometime the peaple will demand “an 


accounting and we can not justify ourselves if we fail to per- 
form our constitutional duty to the people who sent us here. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. í 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent that we proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 2356, the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the regular order be proceeded with 
until the morning business is closed. : ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further reports of com- 
mittees? / t 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whick 
was referred the bill (S. 993) to authorize aids to navigation 
and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 58) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
‘following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1544) to provide for appeals from decisions of 
boards of local fwSpecters of steam vessels, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 59) ; 

A bill (S. 1545) to amend the act of March 3, 1913, entitled 
“An act to regulate the officering and manning of vessels subject 
to the inspection laws of the United States” (Rept. No. 60) ; 

A bill (S. 1546) to permit the use of certain refined products 
of petroleum as stores on steam vessels carrying passengers 
(Rept. No. 61) ; 

A bill (S. 1547) to amend section 5 of the motor-boat law 
approved June 9, 1910 (Rept. No. 62) ; and 

A bill (S. 1549) to require numbering and recording of un- 
documented vessels (Rept. No. 63). 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 83, submitted by Mr. Wats on the 14th in- 
stant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mines and Mining, or any sub- 
eommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the 8 fifth 
pee piece s4 send tat alee — —— papens to a 1 bane 

8 rata no 
es 9 8 as may be had in „ any 


pa 
subject which may be ing bef th 


‘ore said committee, e expense 
thereof to be paid out of the „„ of the Senate, and that 
tee 


the committee, or any subcommit f, may sit during the sessions 
or recess of the Senate. : 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by nimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 2455) to amend an act entttled “An act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the promotion of such education 
in agriculture and the trades and industries; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the preparation of teachers of 
vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its 
expenditures ” ; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2456) authorizing Brig. Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, 
United States Army, retired, to accept the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honor of France; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2457) fixing the compensation of United States 
customs inspectors; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARDING: 3 

A bill (S. 2458) granting a pension to Robert Byrnes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 2459) amending the act of June 3, 1916, entitled 
“An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2460) authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
Milk River Valley Gun Club; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2461) appropriating the sum of $500 for the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument over the grave of the Indian 
“Spokane Garry”; and 

A bill (S. 2462) appropriating the sum of $200,000 to be paid 
to the individuals of the Clallam Tribe of Indians residing in 
the State of Washington; tọ the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


i} what is known as the conservation food bill. 
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By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2464) for the relief of the Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co., of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to introduce 
I claim no origi- 
nality for it. It is known as the Lever bill in the House. I 
present it to the Senate in exactly the same form as it was 
reported from the committee in the House to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The bill has been printed in the Recoxp, and I ask. 
that it be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[H. Rept. No. 75, 65th Cong., ist sess.] 
CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. Lever, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the follow- 
ey Kare (to accompany H. R. 4961) : 
he Committee on iculture, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4961) to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel, having considered the same, 
rt thereon with the recommendation that it do pass. 

e bill deals with foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their 
production, which are designated as necessaries. Its purposes, broad) 
Stated, are to stimulate 3 to reduce was to facilitate an 
clear the channels of distribution, to prevent hoard g, to assure fair 
prices, to eliminate 8 lation, and to prohibit evil prac- 
tices on exchanges. necessity for accomplishing these alms, as a 
means to the successful prosecution of the war, is generally recognized 


and understood. 

The bill is a war emergency measure and rests primarily upon the 
war powers conferred on Congress by the Constitution. Its provisions 
880 2 to operate throughout the United States irrespective of 

e lines, < 

Section 1 contains a finding by Congress that the legislation incor- 
porated in the bill is essential by reason of the existing war emergency. 

Section 2 defines the word “ person and lays down certain rules of 
construction applicable to the act. ) 

ection 3 establishes n 8 control of necessaries, and 
declares all necessaries, and processes, methods, and activitles cou- 
cerning the same, to be affected with a public interest. It authorizes 
the President to enter into voluntary arrangements to accept services 
without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, te 
utilize and coordinate the activities of departments and agencies. 

Section 4 declares certain acts and practices in co on with the 
oy E use, and distribution of necessaries to be unlawful. It lays 
the 1 basis fer succeeding sections which provide specifically for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this section. 

Section 5 authorizes the President to license and regulate any business 
of importation tation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of 
necessaries, in order to prevent uneconomical manufacture and im- 
equitable distribution and otherwise to carry out the purposes of the 
act. T expressly exempts farmers, gardene and others 
with respect to ucts of farms, gardens, and other ds owned, 
leased, or cultivated by them; retailers with respect to the retail busi- 
ness actually conducted by them; and common carriers. 

Section defines hoarding and provides punishment therefor. It 


ee exempts Boe reining — me oan 3 any eek: 
gardener, or any other no: e products of any farm, garden, or 
other land owned, 8 


or cultivated z$ him. 

Section 7 authorizes proceedings by the Government, in any district 
court of the United States, to seize and condemn hoarded necessaries, 
and empowers court to direct their sale in such manner as to 
provide the most equitable distribution thereof, the net proceeds of the 
sale to go to the Rares entitled thereto. 

Section 8 provides for the punishment of any person who wilifuily 
destroys any necessaries for the purpose ef enhancing the price or 
restricting the supply. 

Section 9 authorizes the President to purchase or provide for the 

roduction or manufacture of necessaries, to store and Aronas storage 
acllities for them, and to sell them; also to requisition necessaries 
and sto space therefor and to fix reasonable prices to be paid for 
the uae by the Government, such prices to be subject to review by 
the courts. It is expressi 3 that no natural person shall be 
required to furnish to the ment any necessaries held by him and 
reasonably required for consumption by f and dependents for a 
reasonable time. 

Section 10 provides that whenever the President finds it impossible 
by license or voluntary arrangement to assure an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of necessaries, he may requisition, take over, and operate 
any factory, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in which 
necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepa or mined, 
Just compensation therefor is provided, subject to review by the courts. 
y Section 11 authorizes the dent to proactive regulations govern- 
ing, or either wholly or partiy to prohibit, operations, practices, and 
transactions on, or subject to the rules of, exchanges on which neces- 
saries are dealt in, in order to prevent undue enhancement or fluctua- 
tion of prices, Injurious speculation, unjust market manipulations, and 
unfair and misleading market quotations. He may also require records 
to be kept and reports to be made of all such transactions. * 
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the receipt of the price by domestic producers who rely u 
anty ard comply with the President's regulations. 
President shall find that the importation of necessaries produced out- 
side of the United States seriously interferes, or is likely seriously to 
interfere, with the practical operation of the guaranteed price pan, or 
materially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of 
the United States under any price guaranty, there is levied a duty upon 
importations ot such necessaries at a rate to be ascertained and pro- 
claimed by the President, which, when added to the value of the 
article at the time of entry, will be sufficient to bring its price up to the 

aranteed price. In no case shall such rate be less than the rate 

ed by existing tariffs. In order to make the guaranty effective, the 
President is authorized to purchase products covered thereby, and to 
use or dispose of them. 

Section 13 provides that when the President shall find that limita- 
tion, regulation, or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or 
feeds in the production of alcohol or of alcoholic and nonalcoholic bey- 
erages, or that reduction of the alcoholic content of any beverage, is 
essential in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food, 
he is authorized, from time to time, to J the extent of the limi- 
tation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated and to give 
notice thereof. 1 

fon 14 authorizes the President, in carrying out the purposes of 
the act, to create agencies, to accept services without compensation, to 
cooperate with any agency or person, to utilize any department or 
agency of the Government, and to coordinate their activities. 

Section 15 authorizes the President to extend the franking Bp Mega 4 
for exclusively official business in carrying out the purposes of the act 
to any agency or person designated by him. 

Section 16 authorizes the Presideat to make regulations and issue 
orders to carry out the purposes of the act. 

Section 17 provides for the punishment of any rson who willfully 
interferes with any officer, employee, or agent of the United States in 
the execution of any duty under the act. 

Section 18 appropriates $2,500,000, available immediately and until 
expended, for the payment of rent, the expense of printing and publica- 
tions, the purchase of material and equipment, and the employment of 
persons and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere. 

Section 19 N 8 150.000.000, available immediately and until 
expended, for the expenses of carrying out the provisions of the act 
other than those enumerated in section 18, 

Section 20 declares that if any part of the act shall be adjud by 
any court to be invalid, such judgment shall not invalidate the re- 
mainder of the act. 

Section 21 limits the duration of the act to the period of the war 
and not exceeding one year thereafter. It provides that nothing in the 
section shall be construed to prevent the fulfillment by the United 
States of any legal 3 incurred pursuant to the act which shall 
be in force when the act ceases to be in effect 

rie a he penalties are provided for willful violations of sections 
5, 6, 8, 11, 18, and 17. 


BUILDINGS AT MILITARY CANTON MENTS. 


Mr. STERLING. I submit a resolution, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 85), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and is hereby, 
directed to at once make inquiry and investigation as to buildings con- 
structed or to be constructed at the various cantonments lately desig- 
nated and established on the order or approval of the Secretary of War 
throughout the United States for the mobilization of troops, and that 
such inquiry relate to the following : 

(1) e kind and character of buildings constructed or to be con- 
structed at such cantonments, including the material entering into 
such construction ; 

(2) The estimated cost of such construction at each of 
cantonments ; 

) The nature and basis of the contract or contracts entered or to 
be entered into by the War Department for such construction, and the 
guarantees for the performances thereof by the contractors, together 
with the basis ef compensation for such contractors; 

(4) The wages or compensation paid per diem or otherwise to car- 
penters and mechanics engaged in such construction as compared with 
the usual and ordinary wages for like labor or services; an 

The price paid for material used in such construction as com- 
pa with the average market price of like material. 

And that said committee make such investigation and report thereon 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it strikes me that the reso- 
lution ought to go to the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
committee ought to determine whether or not it can make the 
investigation. If it has to be made, there may have to be some 
special provision for covering the expenses of it, and so forth. 
I think the resolution ought to be referred. 

Mr. STERLING. It is merely a direction to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and it seems to me there ought to be the 
action of the Senate on the question as to whether or not to give 
that direction. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, the committee can re- 
port the resolution promptly, and then the Senate can take such 
action with reference to it as it desires. I think it best to allow 
the resolution to go to the committee to be first considered. ¢ 

Mr. STERLING. On the statement of the Senator from 
Oregon, I will consent to the reference of the resolution to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and printed, 


the various 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pursuant to the notice which I gave on 
yesterday, I submit the following resolution and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 86) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That the standing rules of the Senate be, and they hereby 
ey Brey Sey Scie ty insertin after th h read! foll 
g after the paragra ng as g 
Aie 5 er 2 accommoda tons for the Library of ‘Con. 
ess, to consist of five Senators, the followin, ragraph : 
A committee on aeronautics, to consist of 17 lana tore 
AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


(S. DOC. NO. 46). 


Mr. OWEN. I submit the conference report on the bill H. R. 
8673, known as the Federal reserve act, which I ask to have 
printed and lie on the table. à 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 
the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 
1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In Heu of the amendment proposed by the Senate 
insert the following: 

“That section 3 of the act known as the Federal reserve act 
be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 3. The Federal Reserve Board may permit or require 
any Federal reserve bank to establish branch banks within the. 
Federal reserve district in which it is located or within the dis- 
trict of any Federal reserve bank which may have been sus- 
pended. Such branches, subject to such rules and regulations as 
the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, shall be operated 
under the supervision of a board of directors to consist of not 
more than seven nor less than three directors, of whom a 
majority of one shall be appointed by the Federal reserve bank 
of the district, and the remaining directors by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Directors of branch banks shall hold office during 
the pleasure of the Federal Reserve Board.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section 4 in the paragraph relating to the ap- 
pointment of class C directors and prescribing their duties be 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“*Class O directors shall be appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. They shall have been for at least two years 
residents of the district for which they are appointed, one of 
whom shall be designated by said board as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federal reserve bank and as “ Federal 
reserve agent.” He shall be a person of tested banking experi- 
ence, and in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal reserve bank he shall be required to 
maintain, under regulations to be established by the Federal 
Reserve Board, a local office of said board on the premises of 
the Federal reserve bank. He shall make regular reports to 
the Federal Reserve Board and shall act as its official repre- 
sentative for the performance of the functions conferred upon 
it by this act. He shall receive an annual compensation to be 
fixed by the Federal Reserve Board and paid monthly by the 
Federal reserve bank to which he is designated. One of the 
directors of class C shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board as deputy chairman to exercise the powers of the chair- 
man of the board when necessary. In case of the absence of 
the chairman and deputy chairman, the third class C director 
shall preside at meetings of the board. 

Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal reserye agent shall appoint one or more assistants. 
Such assistants, who shall be persons of tested banking ex- 
perience, shall assist the Federal reserve agent in the perform- 
ance of his duties and shall also have power to act in his name 
and stead during his absence or disability. The Federal Re- 
serve Board shall require such bonds of the assistant Federal 
reserve agents as it may deem necessary for the protection of 
the United States. Assistants to the Federal reserve agent 
shall receive an annual compensation, to be fixed and paid in 
the same manner as that of the Federal reserve agent.’ 

“Sec. 3. That section 9 be amended and reenacted so as to 
read as follows: 

“*Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, 
or organized under the general laws of any State or of the 
United States, desiring to become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, may make application to the Federal Reserve 
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Board, under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe, 
for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve 


bank organized within the district in whieh the applying bank, 


is located. Such application shall be for the same amount of 

stock that the applying bank would be required to subscribe to 

as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, subject to 
such conditions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 

In acting upon such applications the Federal Reserve 
Board shall consider the financial condition of the applying 
bank, the general character of its management, and whether 
or not the corporate powers exercised are consistent with the 
purposes. of this act. 

Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the apply- 
ing bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of 
the district its stock subscription shall be payable on call of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and stock issued to it shall be held 
subject to the provisions of this act. 

„ll banks admitted to membership under authority of this 
section shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital 
requirements of this act and to conform to those provisions of 
the law imposed on national banks which prohibit such banks 
from lending on or purchasing their own stock, which relate to 
the withdrawal or impairment of their capital stock, and which 
relate to the payment of unearned dividends. Such banks and 
the officers, agents, and employees thereof shall also be subject 
to the provisions of and to the penalties prescribed by section 
5208 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required to make 
reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member. Not less 
than three of such reports shall be made annually on call of 
the Federal reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Failure to make such reports within 10 days 
after the date they are called for shall subject the offending 
bank to a penalty of $100 a day for each day that it fails to 
transmit such report; such penalty to be collected by the Fed- 
eral reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 

“*As a condition of membership such banks shall likewise 
be subject to examinations made by direction of the Federal 
Reserve Board or of the Federal reserve bank by examiners 
selected or approved by the Federal Reserve 

„Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall 
approve the examinations made by the State authorities, such 
examinations and the reports thereof may be accepted in Heu 
of examinations made by examiners selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, That when it 
deems it necessary the board may order special examinations 
by examiners of its own selection and shall in all cases ap- 
prove the form of the report. The expenses of all examinations, 
other than those made by State authorities, shall be assessed 
against and paid by the banks examined, 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board 
that a member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of 
this section or the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 

made pursuant thereto, it shall be within the power of the board 

after hearing to require such bank to surrender its stock in the 

Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privileges of 

membership. The Federal Reserve Board may restore member- 

ship upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed 
by this section. 

Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from 
membership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six 
months’ written notice shall have been filed with the Federal 
Reserve Board, upon the surrender and cancelation of all of 
its holdings of capital stock in the Federal reserve bank: Pro- 
vided, howerer, That no Federal reserve bank shall, except 
under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board, cancel 
within the same calendar year more than 25 per cent of its 
capital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals 
during that year. All such applications shall be dealt with in 
the order in which they are filed with the board. Whenever a 
member bank shall surrender its stock holdings in a Federal 
reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve 
Board, under authority of law, all of its rights and privileges 
as a member bank shall thereupon cease and determine, and 
after due provision has been made for any indebtedness due or 
to become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled 
to a refund of its cash paid subscription with interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last divi- 
dend, if earned, the amount refunded in no event to exceed the 
book value of the stock at that time, and shall likewise be 
entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other balance due 
from the Federal reserve bank, 


“*No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a 
Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired 
capital sufficient te entitle it to become a national banking asso- 
ciation in the place where it is situated under the provisions of 
the national-bank act. 

“*Banks becoming members of the Federal Reserve System 
under authority of this section shall be subject to the provisions 
of this section and to those of this act which relate specifically 
to member banks, but shall not be subject to examination under 
the provisions of the first two paragraphs of section 5240 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended by section 21 of this act. Subject 
to the provisions of this act and to the regulations of the board 
made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall retain its full charter and statutory 
rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue to 
exercise all corporate powers granted it by the State in which it 
was created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member 
banks: Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall 
be permitted to discount for any State bank or trust company 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one borrower who is 
liable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust company 
in an amount greater than 10 per cent of the capital and surplus 
of'such State bank or trust company, but the discount of bills of 
exchange drawn against actually existing value and the discount 
of commercial or business paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating the same shall not be considered as borrowed money 
within the meaning of this section. The Federal reserve bank, 
as a condition of the discount of notes, drafts, and bills of ex- 
change for such State bank or trust company, shall require a 
certificate or guaranty to the effect that the borrower is not 
liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by this sec- 
tion, and will not be permitted to become linble in excess of 
this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are 
under discount with the Federal reserve bank. 

It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any 
bank admitted to membership under authority of this section to 
certify any check drawn upon such bank unless the person or 
company drawing the check has on deposit therewith at the time 
such check is certified an amount of money equal to the amount 
specified in such check. Any check so certified by duly author- 
ized officers shall be a good and valid obligation against such 
bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or agent in violation 
of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture of its 
member: hip in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing by the 
Federal Reserve Board.’ 

“Sec. 4. That the first paragraph of section 13 be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“*Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its 
member banks, and from the United States, deposits of current 
funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve 
notes, or checks, and drafts, payable upon presentation, and also, 
for collection, maturing notes and bills; or, solely for purposes 
of exchange or of collection, may receive from other Federal 
reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful money, na- 
tional-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve, banks, 
and checks and drafts, payable upon presentation within its 
district, and maturing notes and bills payable within its district ; 
or, solely for the purposes of exchange or of collection, may re- 
ceive from any nonmember bank or trust company deposits of 
eurrent funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal 
reserve notes, checks and drafts payable upon presentation, or 
maturing notes and bills: Provided, Such nonmember bank or 
trust company maintains with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district a balance sufficient to offset the items in transit held for 
its account by the Federal reserve bank: Provided further, That 
nothing in this or any other section of this act shall be construed 
as prohibiting a member or nonmember bank from making 
reasonable charges, to be determined and regulated by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 
or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts 
presented: at any one time, for collection or payment of checks 
and drafts and remission therefor by exchange or otherwise; but 
no such charges shall be made against the Federal reserve 
banks, A 

“Sec. 5. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than six months’ sight to run. 
exclusive of days of grace, which grow out of transactions in- 
volving the importation or exportation of goods; or which grow 
out of transactions involving the domestic shipment of goods 
provided shipping documents conveying or securing title are 
attached at the time of acceptance; or which are secured at the 
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time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such docu- 
ment conveying or securing title covering readily marketable 
staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a foreign or 
domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus, unless the bank is secured either by attached 
documents or by some other actual security growing out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance; and no bank shall accept 
such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus: Provided, however, That the Federal Reserve Board, 
under such general regulations as it may prescribe, which shall 
apply to all banks alike regardless of the amount of capital 
stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept 
such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in the ag- 
gregate 100 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus: Provided further, That the aggregate of accept- 
ances growing out of domestic transactions shall in no event 
exceed 50 per cent of such capital stock and surplus.” 

“ Sec. 6. That section 14, subsection (e), be amended and re- 
enacted so as to read as follows: 

ge) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the consent or upon the order 
and direction of the Federal Reserve Board and under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by said board, to open and maintain ac- 
counts in foreign countries, appoint correspondents, and estab- 
lish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may be deemed 
best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills 
of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without its indorse- 
ment, through such correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange 
(or acceptances) arising out of actual commercial transactions 
which have not more than 90 days to run, exclusive of days of 
grace, and which bear the signature of two or more responsible 
parties, and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
open and maintain banking accounts for such foreign corre- 
spondents or agencies. Whenever any such account has been 
opened or agency or correspondent has been appointed by a Fed- 
eral reserve bank, with the consent of or under the order and 
direction of the Federal Reserve Board, any other Federal re- 
serve bank may, with the consent and approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, be permitted to carry on or conduct, through the 
Federal reserve bank opening such account or appointing such 
agency or correspondent, any transaction authorized by this 
section under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
board.’ 

“ Sec. 7. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, and 7, be- 
further amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

„Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the 
local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal re- 
serve notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such 
application shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Fed- 
eral reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum of 
the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant 
to such application. The collateral security thus offered shall 
be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances acquired un- 
der the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of exchange 
indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve district and 
purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this act, or 
bankers’ acceptances purchased under the provisions of said 
section 14, or gold or gold certificates; but in no event shall such 
collateral security, whether gold, gold certificates, or eligible 
paper, be less than the amount of Federal reserve notes ap- 
plied for. The Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the 
Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of Federal 
reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to which he is 
accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at any time 
call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional security to pro- 
tect the Federal reserve notes issued to it. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold 
or lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its de- 
posits and reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against 
its Federal reserve notes in actual eireulatlon: Provided, how- 
ever, That when the Federal reserve agent holds gold or gold 
certificates as collateral for Federal reserve notes issued to the 
bank such gold or gold certificates shall be counted as part 
of the gold reserye which such bank is required to maintain 
against its Federal reserve notes in actual circulation. Notes 
so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter and 
serial number which shall be assigned by the Federal Reserve 
Board to each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal re- 
serve notes issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be 
received by another Federal reserve bank, they shall be 
promptly returned for credit or redemption to the Federal re- 
serve bank through which they were originally issued or, upon 


direction of such Federal reserve bank, they shall be forwarded 
direct to the Treasurer of the United States to be retired. No 
Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued through another 
under penalty of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of 
notes so. paid out. Notes presented for redemption at the Treas- 
ury of the United States shall be paid out of the redemption 
fund and returned to the Federal reserve banks through which 
they were originally issued, and thereupon such Federal re- 
serve bank shall, upon demand of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
reimburse such redemption fund in lawful money or, if such 
Federal reserve notes have been redeemed by the Treasurer in 
gold or gold certificates, then such funds shall be reimbursed to 
the extent deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in gold or gold certificates, and such Federal reserve bank shall, 
so long as any of its Federal reserve notes remain outstanding, 
maintain with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient in the 
judgment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptions to be 
made by the Treasurer. Federal reserve notes received by the 
Treasurer otherwise than for redemption may be exchanged for 
gold out of the redemption fund hereinafter provided and re- 
turned to the reserve bank through which they were originally 
issued, or they may be returned to such bank for the credit of 
the United States. Federal reserve notes unfit for circulation 
shall be returned by the Federal reserve agents to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for cancellation and destruction. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal re- 
serve bank to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the redemption of the Federal reserye notes 
issued to such bank, but in no event less than 5 per cent of the 
total amount of notes issued less the amount of gold or gold 
certificates held by the Federal reserve agent as coltateral se- 
curity ; but such deposit of gold shall be counted and included 
as part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. The 
board shall haye the right, acting through the Federal reserve 
agent, to grant, in whole or in part, or to reject entirely the 
application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve 
notes; but to the extent that such application may be granted 
the Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal re- 
serve agent, supply Federal reserve notes to the banks so apply- 
ing, and such bank shall be charged with the amount of notes 
issued to it and shall pay such rate of interest as may be estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board on only that amount of such 
notes which equals the total amount of its outstanding Federal 
reserve notes less the amount of gold or gold certificates held 
by the Federal reserve agent as collateral security. Federal 
reserve notes issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, to- 
gether with such notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be 
issued under section 18 of this act upon security of United States 
2 per cent Government bonds, become a first and paramount lien 
on all the assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its lia- 
bility for outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing with 
the Federal reserve agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold 
certificates, or lawful money of the United States. Federal 
reserve notes so deposited shall not be reissued, except upon 
compliance with the conditions of an original issue. 

“t The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certifi- 
cates, or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for 
the outstanding Federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve 
bank of which he is a director. Upon the request of the Secre- 

ary of the Treasury the Federal Reserve Board shall require 

e Federal reserve agent to transmit to the Treasurer of the 
United States so much of the gold held by him as collateral 
security for Federal reserve notes as may be required for the 
exclusive purpose of the redemption of such Federal reserve 
notes, but such gold when deposited with the Treasurer shall be 
counted and considered as if collateral security on deposit with 
the Federal reserve agent. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw 
collateral deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the 
protection of its Federal reserve notes issued to it and shall 
at the same time substitute therefor other collateral of equal 
amount with the approval of the Federal reserve agent under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. Any 
Federal reserve bank may retire any of its Federal reserve 
notes by depositing them with the Federal reserve agent or with 
the Treasurer of the United States, and such Federal reserve 
bank shall thereupon be entitled to receive back the collateral 
deposited with the Federal reserve agent for the security of such 
notes. Federal reserve banks shall not be required to maintain 
the reserve or the redemption fund heretofore provided for 
against Federal reserve notes which have been retired. Fed- 
eral reserve notes so deposited shall not be reissued except upon 
compliance with the conditions of an original issue, 
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“* All Federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificates, and 
lawful money issued to or deposited with any Federal reserve 
agent under the provisions of the Federal reserve act shall 
hereafter be held for such agent, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, in the joint 
custody of himself and the Federal reserve bank to which he is 
accredited. Such agent and such Federal reserve bank shall 
be jointly liable for the safe-keeping of such Federal reserve 
notes, gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herein 
contained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Federal re- 
serve agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the 
Federal Reserve Board, to be held by such board subject to his 
order, or with the Treasurer of the United States for the pur- 
poses authorized by law.’ 

“Sro, 8. That section 16 be further amended by adding at the 
end of the section the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to receive deposits of gold coin or of gold certifi- 
eates with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States when tendered by any Federal reserve bank or 
Federal reserve agent for credit to its or his account with the 
Federal Reserve Board, The Secretary shall prescribe by regu- 
lation the Hrm of receipt to be issued by the Treasurer or As- 
sistant Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank or Federal reserve 
agent making the deposit, and a duplicate of such receipt shall 
he delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the Treasurer at 
Washington upon proper advices from any Assistant Treasurer 
that such deposit has been made. Deposits so made shall be 
held subject to the orders of the Federal Reserve Board and 
shall be payable in gold coin or gold certificates on the order 
of the Federal Reserve Board to any Federal reserve bank or 
Federal reserve agent at the Treasury or at the Subtreasury 
of the United States nearest the place of business of such Fed- 
eral reserve bank or such Federal reserve agent: Provided, 
however, That any expense incurred in shipping gold to or 
from the Treasury or Subtreasuries in order to make such pay- 


ments, or as a result of making such payments, shall be paid. 


by the Federal Reserve Board and assessed against the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. The order used by the Federal Reserve 
Board in making such payments shall be signed by the governor 
or vice governor, or such other officers or members as the board 
may by regulation prescribe. The form of such order shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these 
provisions, including the cost of the certificates or receipts 
issued for deposits received, and all expenses incident to the 
handling of such deposits shall be paid by the Federal Reserve 
Board and included in its assessments against the several Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

Gold deposits standing to the credit of any Federal reserve 
bank with the Federal Reserye Board shall, at the option of 
said bank, be counted as part of the lawful reserve which it is 
required to maintain against outstanding Federal reserve notes, 
or as a part of the reserve it is required to maintain against 
deposits. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as amending 
section 6 of the act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the 
acts of March 4, 1907, March 2, 1911, and June 12, 1916, nor 
shall the provisions of this section be construed to apply to the 
deposits made or to the receipts or certificates issued under 
those acts.’ 

“Sec. 9. That section 17 be amended and reenacted so as to 
read as follows: 

„Sk. 17. So much of the provisions of section 5159 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act 
of June 20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and 
‘of any other provisions of existing statutes as require that 
before any national banking association shall be authorized to 
commence banking business it shall transfer and deliver to the 
Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of United 
States registered bonds, and s6 much of those provisions or of 
any other provisions of existing statutes as require any national 
banking association now or hereafter organized to maintain a 
minimum deposit of such bonds with the Treasurer is hereby 
repealed.’ 

“Sec. 10. That section 19 be further amended and reenacted 
so as to read as follows: 

“t Sec. 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act 
shall comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, d time 
deposits shall comprise all deposits payable after 30 days, all 


savings accounts and certificates of deposit which are subject 
to not less than 80 days’ notice before payment, and all postal 
savings deposits. 

Every bank, banking association, or trust company which 
is or which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall 


establish and maintain reserve balances with its Federal reserve 
bank as follows: 

„(n) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now or 
hereafter defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal 
reserve bank of its district an actual net balance equal to not 
less than 7 per cent of the aggregate amount of its demand de- 
posits and 3 per cent of its time deposits, 

“*(b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to not less than 10 per 
cent of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per 
cent of its time deposits. ` j 

“*(c) If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, 
it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to not less than 13 per cent 
of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent 
of its time deposits. 

“*No member bank shall keep on deposit with any State bank ' 
or trust company which is not a member bank a sum in excess 
of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. No member 
bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve 
bank under the provisions of this act, except by permission of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

“<The required balance carried by a member bank with a 
Federal reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject 
to such penalties as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, be checked against and withdrawn by such member 
bank for the purpose of meeting existing liabilities: Provided, 
however, That no bank shall at any time make new loans or 
shall pay any dividends unless and until the total balance re- 
quired by law is fully restored. 

In estimating the balances required by this act, the net 
difference of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the deposits against which 
required balances with Federal reserve banks shall be de- 
termined. 

“*National banks, or banks organized under local laws, located 
in Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or any part 
of the United States outside the continental United States may 
remain nonmember banks, and shall in that event maintain re- 
serves and comply with all the conditions now provided by law 
regulating them; or said banks may, with the consent of the 
Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the re- 
serve districts, and shall in that event take stock, maintain re- 
serves, and be subject to all the other provisions of this act.’ 

“Sec. 11. That that part of section 22 which reads as follows: 
‘Other than the usual salary or director’s fees paid to any 
officer, director, or employee of a member bank and other than 
a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, or 
employee for service rendered to such bank, no officer, director, 
employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary 
of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or 
other consideration for or in connection with any transaction 
or business of the bank,’ be amended and reenacted so us to 
read as follows: 

„Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any 
officer, director, employee, cr attorney of a member bank, and 
other than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such oiticer, 
director, employee, or attorney for services rendered to such 
bank, no officer, director, employee. or attorney of a member 
bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, 
any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in con- 
nection with any transaction or business of the bank: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prohibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from re- 
ceiving the same rate of interest paid to other depositors for 
similar deposits made with such bank: And provided further, 
That notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt 
executed or indorsed by directors or attorneys of a member bank 
may be discounted with such member bank on the same terms 
and conditions as other notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or evi- 
dences of debt upon the affirmative vote or written assent of at 
least a majority of the members of the board of directors of 
such member bank.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Rost. L. OWEN, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

Geo. P. MCLEAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CARTER GLASS, 

MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 

EDMUND PLATT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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RIFLES, MACHINE GUNS, AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire, if other morning busi- 
ness has been concluded, to ask the Chair to lay before the 
body Senate resolution 82, coming over from a previous day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Utah, which will 
be stated. x 

The SECRETARY. A resolution (S. Res, 82), submitted by Mr. 
Soor, requesting the Secretary of War to transmit certain in- 
formation to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the resolution be 
read before it is considered, Mr. President, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the resolution ought to be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution, 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 82), as follows: 


. Resolved, That the Secretary of War be uested, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to furnish to the te as soon as. possible 
the following information: 


First. Has the British Enfield rifle been adopted for the American 
Army; and if so, are such rifles being chambered so as to fit the Ameri- 
can type of rifle cartridge? 

Second. Are machine guns for the use of the American Army using 
the same type of rifle cartridge as the Army rifle to be used by the 
American Army? 

Third. Do the American cartridges for use in rifles and machine guns 
differ in size or otherwise so as to prevent their being used in the rifles 
and machine guns of the English cr French? If so, what is the char- 
acter of the differences and what advantage is gained thereby? 

Fourth. To what extent does the field artillery of the American 
Army differ in caliber and character of ammunition used from that of 
the English and French Armies? ` 

Fifth. Can the ammunition of the English or French Armies be used 
in the field artillery of the American Army? 

Sixth. If the American ammunition for rifles, machine guns, and field 
artillery is not interchangeable for like British or French guns, what 
advantage is gained by having it differ from that of the English Army 
or the French Army? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Utah whether or not the information which would be re- 
ceived on a request of that kind would be proper at this time to 
be made public? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not conceive of any harm that could come 
to the United States from the information asked for by the 
resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It struck me, as I heard the reso- 
lution read, that if it is agreed to there might be information 
made public which might be pretty valuable to the other side. I 
know the Senator from Utah has given the matter careful 
consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Washington that 
I submitted the resolution because these questions have been 
raised in newspapers and magazine; and I have received letters 
asking if such and such things are so. All I desire is to obtain 
an authoritative statement from the department as to these 
questions in order that I may answer them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Though that be true, yet the 
department might have information which it would not desire 
to give out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is anything called for in the resolution 
which is incompatible with the publie interest, it will not be 
furnished. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the resolution so provide? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it says: 

That the Secret t W. 
rh st 3 patari ary o ar be requested, if not incompatible with 
— No possible harm can come from the adoption of the resolu- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2356) to 
amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the bill as amended is 
upon the desks of Senators, a reprint having been made. Last 


night I offered an amendment to the pending bill which re- 
ferred to different lines from those in the reprint. I therefore 
renew the amendment with the proper lining. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be necessary to have the 
amendment submitted to the original bill as reported from 
the committee. 
cone NEWLANDS. I do not understand the statement of the 

The VICE PRESIDENT, There was a report of this bill 
originally by the committee. When amendments are submitted 
they must be submitted to the original bill as reported. There 
is no way for the Secretary to be shifting from one print of 
the bill to another. 

Mr, LODGE. What is the precise request, Mr. President? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In view of the statement of the Chair, 
the amendment will have to be submitted to the original bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada is offer- 
ing an amendment to what he calls “a reprint of the bill,” 
which has no authoritative standing whatever in the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can offer his amend- 
ment to the original bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I ask the Secretary to state the 
amendment that I offered last night to the original bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

The Secretary. On page 4, line 4, after the word “ expedite,” 
insert the words“ and provide for needed“; in line 5, after the 
word “ carriers,” insert the words “to permit and authorize car- 
riers”; in lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “with two or 
more carriers”; and in line 6, after the word “ proper,” insert 
the words “and equitable,” so that the paragraph as amended 
will read: 

The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment it 
becomes necessary in order to expedite and provide for needed trans- 
portation and to do justice between carriers, to permit and authorize 
carriers to enter into agreements looking to a proper and ultable 
division of earnings for a time to be specified and upon kinds of traffie 
to be prescribed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that the amendment was 
acted upon by the committee last night and was approved. 

Mr, REED. I ask to have the amendment again stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Secretary. In the original print of the bill, on page 4, 
beginning in line 2, with the sentence “ The President is hereby 
authorized,” it is proposed to amend so as to read: 

The President Is hereby authorized, whenever In his judgment it 
becomes necessary in order to expedite and provide for needed trans- 
portation and to do justice between carriers, to permit and authorize 
carriers to enter into agreements looking to a proper and equitable 
division of earnings for a time to be specified and upon kinds of traffic 
to be prescribed, -> 

Mr. REED. I can not follow it, Mr. President. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I will not press the amendment now. 

Mr. REED. I could probably look at it in a moment. I 
should like to see it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state, Mr. President, that the origi- 
nal provision in the bill was as follows: 

The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment it 
becomes necessary in order to expedite transportation and to do justice 
between carriers, to erter into agreements with two or more carriers 
looking to a proper division of earnings for a time to be specified and 
upon kinds of traffic to be prescribed. 

That was not accurately expressed, and the committee simply 
amended it by adding in the original print, after the word “ex- 
pedite,” on page 4, line 4, the words“ and provide for needed“; 
in line 5, after the word “ carriers,” by inserting the words “ to 
permit and authorize carriers”; by striking out the words in 
lines 6 and 7 “ with two or more carriers”; and in line 6, after 
the word “proper,” by inserting the words “and equitable,” 
so that the sentence as amended will read: . 

The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment it 
becomes necessary in order to expedite and provide for needed trans- 
portation and to do justice between carriers, to permit and authorize 
carriers to enter into agreements looking to a proper and equitable 
division of earnings for a time to bé ed and upon kinds of traffic 
to be prescribed. 

The original provision was that the President was to enter 
into agreements. That was aninaccurateexpression. The Presi- 
dent is simply to authorize or permit the carriers themselves to 
make agreements looking to a division of earnings. The amend- 
ment was unanimously agreed upon by the committee, and I can 
see no possible objection to it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is a very important differ- 
ence between the two provisions of which I think the Senate 
ought to be advised. Under the section as it was reported origl- 
nally by the committee the language was: 

The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment it 
mes necessary in ord it 
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And so forth. That put it in the power of the President, when 
he should requisition the railroads for any particular purpose 
or order preference to be given to any one class of freight over 
another, to enter into arrangements with the roads that might 
be regarded as equitable. The section as changed means that 
when the President has ordered a preference of trafic of one 
kind over another, thereupon the railroad presidents are au- 
thorized to get together and make such agreements as they see 
fit to make with reference to a division of the profits or of the 
earnings; in other words, the moment the President shall issue 
an order giving a preference in traffic, as I understand this lan- 
guage, the railway presidents are then authorized to do that 
which they have been prohibited from doing by every law we 
have written for many years, namely, to get together and pool 
their earnings and business. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri is, I think, mis- 
taken. There is no essential difference between the proyision 
as originally reported and the provision as it would be if 
amended, although the amendment probably puts it in better 
form. The original provision authorized the President to enter 
into agreements with two or more carriers. Of course, the car- 
riers were at liberty to enter into the agreements or not, as they 
might see fit. The amendment simply proposes that the car- 
riers shall make the agreement. Under the original form they 
would make the agreement, but the carriers under the amend- 
ment can not make the agreement for a division of earnings 
without the permission, the authority, of the President. 

That is all that the President could do under the terms of the 
bill originally, because there was no obligation on the part of 
the United States that could be incurred; the United States 
had nothing to give and nothing to promise; and, even if the 
bill remains as it originally was, the President's part in it 
would be in substance an approval or granting of authority. 

The Senator from Missouri is right in saying that the provi- 
sion permits the railways to do a thing which is now for- 
bidden by law, and has been forbidden for many years. If it 
were not so, the provision would be entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, there is more in this amend- 
ment than that. I do not like to differ from my friend from 
Iowa. A railroad president came before the committee. That 
railroad president insisted that the railroads should be per- 
mitted to make these agreements among themselves, and ob- 
jected to certain language contained in an amendment that was 
under discussion which placed it in the power of the Govern- 
ment to compel a division of earnings, this railway president 
insisting that the railways had the right to make those arrange- 
ments among themselves and control their own affairs; and 
there was, of course, from their standpoint, much to be said in 
favor of that. 

As I understand the difference between the two propositions, 
however, it is this: Under the proposition as contained in the 
bill originally the President was authorized, whenever in his 
judgment it became necessary in order to expedite transporta- 
tion and do justice between carriers, to enter into agreements 
with two or more carriers looking to a division of the earnings. 

That made the President, or some representative of the Gov- 
ernment, a party to this agreement. Before the agreement to 
divide the earnings could be made, it must be made through 
some representative of the Government. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment would have a check upon it. It would know what was 
being done; and it might be that the man selected to represent 
the President in a matter of that kind would be a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, conversant with the busi- 
ness, 

That is one proposition; but the other proposition—the one 
that is now submitted by way of this amendment—is that the 
President may simply give his consent, and thereupon the 
railway managements themselves take up the question and settle 
it to suit themselves, the Government not being represented 
and not being in any way necessarily advised of what is go- 
ing on, 

Let us see how that might work. I am not here now to 
attack the transportation lines. They will have plenty of 
trouble on their hands without making any unnecessary trouble, 
and I want to treat them fairly, but we also want to treat our- 
selves fairly. Let us see how it may work out. 

Under the proposition of the original bill, if it became neces- 
sary to haw great quantities of a particular kind of goods on 
rush orders and over a particular road, and the rates were 
high, the President or his representatives would call together 
the railway presidents and say: “ There ought to be a division 
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of rates.“ Thereupon he certainly would sit there to some 
extent as a kind of umpire to see that fair and just treatment 
was extended to all the railroads that might be concerned, big 
and little, and until he was satisfied the agreement could not be 
made. His consent would be essential to the agreement. Under 
the law as it is now proposed, however, the President having 
granted the permission, the railway presidents would get to- 
gether to settle among themselves the question of the railway 
management. 

The small railroads, the weak railroads, might very griev- 
ously suffer under those circumstances. The powerful rail- 
roads, represented upon this controlling board here in Wash- 
ington, probably would not be worsted in the deal. So I think 
the language that was in this bill originally is better than the 
language that is put in by the committee by this amendment; 
and I think the language in this amendment is put in here to 
conform to the views of this distinguished railway president 
who was before the committee. 

I have always believed that if we are to escape absolute pub-. 
lic ownership we will do so by enlarging governmental control 
and direction, and that the law which provided that there 
should be no pooling of earnings was a wise aud prudent law. 
If it is to be set aside during this war, then the act ef setting 
it aside, together with all that follows from that act, ought to 
be subject to some kind of governmental check, That is not in 
the bill, if the language proposed is accepted, and I regret that 
the committee brings in that kind of report. 

I hope, for that reason, that the amendment will not be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not care to say anything 
specifically about the amendment now pending. That is a minor 
point; but I am unable to be in the Senate this afternoon owing 
to the meeting of the Finance Committee, and I do desire to say 
a few words about section 2. / 

It is there provided that— f 
the President is authorized, whenever in his judgment such action is 
necessary to the papug security and defense, to direct that certatu kinds 
of traffic or particular shipments, as may be determined by him, shall 
have 8 or priority in transportation by any common carriers 
by railroad or water, under such arrangements, rules, and regulations 
as he may prescribe. He may give these directions at and for such 
times as he may determine, and may modify, change, suspend, or annul 
them, and for any such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders 
direct, or through such person or persons as he may designate for the 
purpose. 

It recognizes further that persons not in the employ of the 
United States may be designated, and receive such compensation 
as the President may fix. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt that in time of war very 
great power must be given to the Executive in regard to the 
matter of transportation. He must have authority to control 
all transportation that relates to the Army or the Navy, or the 
conduct of the war and the munitions necessary for it. This 
goes far beyond that, however. Under this bill the President 
can say to one great manufacturing establishment whose product 
is not going into the war at all, “ You can not ship,” and to 
another, whose product is equally unrelated to the war, “ You 
shall have priority over your rival.” There is nothing to prevent 
his putting his hand on every business in the country, without ref- 
erence to whether it concerns munitions of war or has anything 
whatever to do with the war. The whole business of the country 
not transportation alone, but the whole business of the country 
through transportation—is put in his hands. There is not a 
business in this country that under this law can not have a 
preference given to it or a discrimination made against it, no 
matter whether it is concerned with military operations or not. 
Now, surely there can be no such need as that under pretense of 
war authority. This goes far beyond anything of that kind. 

I have unfortunately been unable to be in the Senate lately 
on account of work on the revenue bill, but I understood yes- 
terday that some adjustment had been made to modify some of 
the extreme features of this bill, and while leaving in the hands 
of the President ample authority for everything connected with 
the war, to allow the other business of the country to be con- 
ducted in the ordinary way, the railroads, if it was necessary, 
getting authority to establish priority for any particular ship- 
ment through the Interstate Commerce Commission. Thad under- 
stood that those modifications were generally satisfactory. I 
hear to-day that they are not satisfactory; that they have been 
dissipated, blown to the winds; that it must be all the authority 
possible or nothing. 

Of late, Mr. President, among enthusiasts who in my judg- 
ment confuse the President with the country—which is just as 
unreasonable as confusing the Congress with the country; we 
are all alike the servants of the country—among those en- 
thusiasts a very favorite method of eulogy is to put the Presi- 
dent alongside Washington and Lincoln. I want to call attention 
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to n speech which Mr. Lincoln made at Pittsburgh in February, 
1861, when he was standing on the edge of a war which brought 
this country within measurable range of destruction. 

Mr, Lincoln said: 3 

By the Constitution the Executive may recommend measures which 
he may think proper, and he may veto those he thinks improper ; and it 
is supposed that he may add to these certain indirect influences to affect 
the action of Congress. My political education strongly inclines me 
against the very free use of any of these means by the Executive to con- 
trol the legislation of the country. As a rule, I think it better that 
Congress should originate as well as perfect its measures without ex- 
ternal bias. 

That sounds very simple in these days 

Mr. GALLINGER. And old-fashioned. 0 

Mr. LODGE. Quite old-fashioned, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests. With four years of desperate war on his 
hands, I do not recall that Mr. Lincoln asked for a press censor- 
ship. I do not recall that he came to Congress for abnormal 
powers. It is very true that he was severely criticized by the 
press which he did not attempt to muzzle. He was very se- 
verely criticized for suspending the habeas corpus act—a pure 
exercise of the war power—and he rested it on that doctrine. I, 
at least, have stumbled on no traces of his coming here to Con- 
gress personally and trying to get unreasonable powers; and 
yet, somehow or other, he managed to carry on a four years’ 
war and bring it to success. 

Mr. President, it is not as if the President himself were going 
to do these things. That is a physical impossibility. If he could 
give his whole time to regulating these questions of priority of 
transportation, undoubtedly he would do it well. I question 
ngither his integrity nor his great ability. But we know per- 
fectly well that that is not the way it will be done. As a matter 
of fact, some person will be designated whom the country has 
probably never heard of. -He will be summoned “out of the 
anywhere irto here,” and we shall suddenly see another great 
man created by the touch of the Executive wand. He will ex- 
ercise these great powers, and his word will be all powerful 
with the President. 

When we give these powers, we talk about giving them to the 
President. We do not give them to the President. The Presi- 
dent can not exercise them. It is utterly impossible for him to 
exercise them, or to attempt to exercise one tithe of them. They 
are done by these people whom he selects and puts in; and, as 
I have observed, some of the recent creations of men who are to 
be armed with these mighty authorities, it has occurred to me 
that it is extremely dangerous for Congress to abdicate its rights, 
to abdicate the functions conferred on it by the Constitution. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, that I hoped there would 
be some reasonable modification made; that all possible au- 
thority should be given that relates to the conduct of the war; 
but I regard it as extremely dangerous to put the whole busi- 
ness of the country not in the President's hands but in the 
hands of some man of whom we know nothing, as has been done 
in many instances. I hope—it may be a vain hope—that there 
will be some modification made. : i 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 


Mr. NELSON. Would the Senator have no regulation at all 
on the subject? 
Mr. LODGE. Why, I have tried, as far as the English lan- 


guage could express it, to Sa 
Mr. NELSON. Well, would the Senator 
Mr. LODGE. One moment; I have the floor—to say that I 
thought he ought to have the fullest possible power for military 


p 


Mr. NELSON. But if not in the hands of the President, 
where would the Senator put it? 

Mr. LODGE. I would leave it where it belongs—in Congress 
or in the 

Mr. NELSON. How can Congress be in session and act in 
every one of these cases of shipping? 

Mr. LODGE. Well, the way we are going on now, Congress 
is going to stay in session for some time. 

Mr. NELSON. Suppose we do—how can we pass upon it? 

Mr. LODGE. We can prevent the abuse of the powers. 

Mr. NELSON. That we can do in any event. 

Mr. LODGE. And we can withhold the powers from men 
unfit to use them. i 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is as utterly impossible for 
us to regulate these matters as it is for Congress to regulate 
railroa rates. We have committed that to an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President; commit this to your 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That is what is proposed by 
the modification. We know the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, at least we know those who are now there, Who the next 


will be we do not know, but we know those who are now there. 
We know that at least they have been trained in the service. 
Why can not all the business that does not relate to the war be 
left to be settled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
are trained men? They would not allow anything to be done 
that would interfere with the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frrnatp in the chair). 
Dote a Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 

0 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has suggested that the Presi- 
dent be given control over those things that relate to the war. 
Can the Senator lay down any rule whereby we can determine 
what will relate to the war and what will not when we come to 
administer it? 

Mr. LODGE. Very easily: 

Mr. POMERENE. If it is so easy 5 

Mr. LODGE. The movement of troops, the transportation of 
munitions, all those things relating to the efliciency of the Army 
and the Navy. 

re POMERENE. The Senator and I agree as to that propo- 
sition. 


Mr. LODGE. I thaught we would. Give the President abso- 
lute authority over those. 

Mr. POMERENE. It may be that it is necessary to ship troops 
to-day, foodstuffs to-morrow, and bricks the day following, be- 
cause they may be necessary for the very purpase of manufac- 
turing the steel which is necessary in order to build our ships. 
I have in mind to-day a situation in Ohio where there was some 
complaint made by the brick .manufacturers because an order 
had been made for the distribution of cars which interfered 
with their business. It was the purpose of the Shipping Board 
to give preference to the shipment of coal and iron and steel for 
Government purposes. It so happened that these brick com- 
panies were furnishing the bricks to build large additions to one 
of the steel mills in order to enable them to furnish the supplies 
of steel which the Government wanted. Surely under those 
circumstances the shipment of brick was just as necessary to 
the defense of the country as the shipment of steel itself. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not questioning anything 
used for military purposes, but this does not stop there. It does 
not limit it to a military purpose. Under the words “military 
purpose ” or “ the service of the Army and Navy ” or “ munitions 
of war” you can cover everything that is needed. But why 
should all shipments be interfered with? Why should the power 
be given to help one corporation against another, to help one 
industry against another? That is what I object to. I object 
to carrying it to things that have nothing to do with the war. 
The illustration of the Senator from Ohio is for the building of 
ships that we need immediately for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment. I am not proposing to cut those away. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. I will yield 
to the Senator from Missouri in a moment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I felt quite sure the Senator and I would 
agree in that particular, inasmuch as it was very important and 
very necessary that preference be given to the shipment of 
those bricks; but the point I seek to make is that we as a legis- 
lative body can not determine from day to day what may be 
war supplies and what may not be. Allow me to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the phraseology of the bill, which confers 
upon the President this power only when in his judgment such 
action is necessary to the public security and defense, 

Mr. LODGE. But who gave the orders about the bricks? 
Who said that they were needed? The President probably 
never heard of it. : 

Mr. POMERENE. I think perhaps that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. He acted through an agency. 

Mr. POMERENE. Through an agency. 

Mr. LODGE. Who did it? 

Mr. POMERENE. I assume the railroad committee that has 
been acting in this matter. 

Mr. LODGE. Of the advisory council? 

Mr. POMERENE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. LODGE. That the advisory council established by law 
have been picked out, selected by this council composed of Cabi- 
net officers. They have neither responsibility nor power, except 
indirectly. We do not Know who is doing it. That is the point 
I have tried to make clear. It is not giving it to the President; 
that is merely nominal. It is giving it to these men whom he 
selects. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, just a preliminary word, so that 
my statement may be as clear as I can make it. j 
The language of the bill is— 


That Sorin 


s the continuance of the war * * the President is 
authorized, 


enever in his judgment such action is necessary to the 
public — and defense, to direct that certain kinds of trafic 
+ © shall have preference. 

The Senator states that he has been absent on committee 


work, and I know that is the case; we all know it. It devel- 


oped during the course of the debate that the words “ public | 


security and defense” were not intended by the committee to 
apply to the shipment of iron and the shipment of troops, and 
the shipment of munitions and the shipment of supplies to be 
used in their manufacture or production. It was not intended 
to be limited to that. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. REED. But it was intended that there should remain 
included within it other things, and it appeared after further 
discussion that those other things would embrace everything 
if the President concluded that it was necessary to embrace 
everything in order to further the public security and defense. 

We reached that situation in the debate when it was pro- 
posed then to try and have some sort of conference to work out 
a plan by which the President would be given full authority to 
control everything that does relate to the Military Establish- 
ment in the progress of the war and to perhaps find some other 
authority to control the other shipments. 

In answer to the interrogatory of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE], who I am sorry has just left the Chamber, I 
will state that this amendment was prepared, and I say that it 
does cover and does give to the President complete control over 
everything necessary to the conduct of the war, unless you take 
the broad view that he must control every resource of the coun- 
try to conduct the war. 

I call the attention of the * from Massachusetts to the 
language: 


henever 
ent such action is necessary to the 

mil tary and naval forces, os Sage ea or 

to be employed in and for the production o 

States or any nation making war against any nation with which the 
United States is at war, to direct that the same shall have preference 
or priority in tation over all other shipments, 

That covers the bricks of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED. It covers anything that is to be used in the 
production of war supplies. It was proposed in this confer- 
ence that having conferred those powers upon the President, 
broad and sweeping, covering everything necessary to the 
conduct of the war itself, when they came to in 
other shipments that that should be referred to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with power on its part to act sum- 
marily if necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I understood. I am as anxious 
as anybody and I gm as ready to go as far as anybody in giv- 
ing every power, every form of revenue, bonds, to aid in the 
prosecution of this war. I have but one desire, to fight this 
war to the very utmost and to win it at the earliest possible 
day. I am ready to give the President every possible power 
for the prosecution of the war. What I dislike is this attempt 
to depart from the prosecution of the war and invest him with 
these huge powers for the control of American business and 
American industry eyen when it has not the remotest connec- 
tion with the war. That hesitation and doubt arise from the 
fact that I know the President can not attend to these things 
himself; it is impossible. If he could manage all the powers 
that we give to him that would be one thing, but that is an 
utter physical impossibility, and everybody knows it. ‘The 
powers are deputed to somebody, and it is there where I begin 
to hesitate about giving vast and unnecessary powers. 

Mr. NEWLANDS and Mr. SHAFROTH 4. the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand, of course, that the Senator 
is desirous of giving the President every necessary power, and 
the committee considered that question particularly and care- 
fully. 

Mr. LODGE. I yielded for a question. I want to leave the 
floor. I have to go back to the committee room. I yielded for 
a question. I can not yield for a speech. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I simply wished to make a prefatory 
remark. I will ask the Senator whether he would wish the 
President to exercise the power of determining priority of ship- 
ments in case it should appear that the French nation now 
engaged in war with Germany lacked wheat, while the military 
forces of France might have an adequate supply? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 


Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me te ask 


him a question 

Mr. LODGE. I was ready to answer it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I had not asked it. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s parden. I thought he 
had asked a question. 

Mr: NEWLANDS. The Senator had some vision in his 
mind 

Mr. LODGE. My mind perhaps moved a little more quickly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. A little more quickly than my own. 

Mr. LODGE. That is possible. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. His apprehension outruns my expression. 

Mr. LODGE. That again is possible. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the Senator, in a case of 
this kind, assuming that the military forces of France had suffi- 
cient wheat to supply them, but assuming that the population 
of France were on the verge of starvation and required wheat, 
and there were large quantities of wheat in the Dakotas, and it 
was essential to get that wheat to the seaboard in order to supply 
not the French Army but the French people, would the Senator 
regard that as a case in which the President should be author- 
ized to determine a priority? 

Mr. LODGE. May I reply now? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall make the same reply that I made three 
minutes ago. Unquestionably that is a military purpose. Who 
can doubt it? But the question whether one grower of cotton 
shall ship his cotton to a New England cotton mill, where it is 
to be made into calicoes to be used in this country or whether 
another should have the power of shipping his to another New 
England cotton mill for precisely the same purpose, I do not re- 
gard as a military question at all. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state tọ the Senator that some of 
the Senators who are opposed to giving these powers to the 
President when I put that precise question to them stated that 
was not the case of munitions of war or of military supplies or 
of military necessity. So there is a difference of opinion re- 
garding it. It seems to me that this is not the case of a war 
such as we had during the Civil War 

Mr. LODGE. I yielded for a question. I want to get through 
and leave the floor. The Senator can make his argument at 
great length whenever he feels inclined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the necessities of war can be differen- 
tiated by the exercise of a little common sense, It does not 
seem to me a difficult thing to do. As to the question of giving 
authority, I want to reiterate, it is not a question of giving 
authority to the President; it is giving authority to the men 
whom he selects to exercise these vast authorities. I prefer to 
give him direct the military authority, and I give that a very 
broad interpretation in the question of transportation. The 
other authorities necessary can go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who are familiar with the railroads, whom we 
know, who were not created night before last. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
in this power that he says is going to be exercised by persons 
other than the President the restraining influence of the Presi- 
dent and the power to overthrow the very will of the men who 
may be exercising the power is not a safeguard which gives to 
55 eee the direction, and is it not necessary that it should 

80 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course the men whom the 
President appoints are responsible to him. They have his ear. 
He will take and will be obliged to take their opinion ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. He can not investigate every case that 
is brought up. Moreover, it is not at all clear that he would 
agree with popular opinion as to some of the selections already 
made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think that if any of 
the men whom the President selects should commit a gross error 
or a gross wrong he would immediately correct it? 

Mr. LODGE. I hope so, certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think to vest this 
power in the Interstate Commerce Commission would be to 
erowd a body that is already worked almost to death, so that it 
could not expeditiously determine these matters? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I understand we have just en- 
larged the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I think the 
most important things are the questions growing out of the war. 
That is a body of trained, experienced men, and I am not afraid 
to leave the extensive powers in their hands. I am not afraid 
to leave great powers in the hands of Gen, Goethals. I wish 
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he had them. It is not that I fear giving the powers, but I 
should like to have it given to people of whom the country knows 
something. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The inquiry of the Senator from 
Colorado prompts me to inquire whether or not the President is 
not overburdened with responsibilities now? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator suggests that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is overburdened. The President 
is overburdened with responsibilities. He can work through 
agents, and so may the Interstate Commerce Commission work 
through agents. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
supposed not to operate through agents. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But it may. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It operates upon its own judgment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The remedy that exists in the President is 
the remedy that whenever an error is made that is manifestly 
wrong he immediately can correct it. That being the case—— 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to conclude. I must be else- 
where in a very short time. I desire to assure the Senate that 
there is nothing captious in what I am saying here about giving 
these great powers, which in practice pass into the hands of 
many men hitherto absolutely unknown to the country. I do 
not care one straw whether they are Democrats or Republicans. 
If Democrats are to be preferred, the Democratic Party is abun- 
dant in strong and able men who are known to the country. 

Mr. President, I have been following with deepest anxiety 
this loan which is brought to a conclusion to-day. There is no 
denying the fact that we have had great difficulty in carrying 
that loan through. 

My own belief was, when the loan was first put out, and I 

told the Secretary of the Treasury that I agreed with him, that 

the loan would be a great and immediate success. It has not 
been. I have heard some people say who have been doing 
their very best to sell those bonds, working night and day to 
do it, and that is the report that comes in, that the great trouble 
about the loan has been, first, the gigantic and disproportionate 
taxation that is proposed, and, second, the lack of confidence, 
not in the President, not in the Treasury, but the lack of con- 
fidence in some of the recent selections of the great unknown. 
That has been one thing that has held up the loan, and it will 
continue to hamper the movements of the Government. 

I want to see those movements expedited; I want to see them 
promoted in every possible way. That is the point I tried to 
make in reference to Gen. Goethals, and it is as good an illus- 
tration as any. He has the confidence of the American people; 
they know him; they know what he has done; they are ready to 
trust him; but there are a great many men being brought here 
and placed in positions of enormous power on whom we are 
asked to confer all these authorities, but of whom the country 
knows nothing. That breeds distrust; it hampers the loan; and 
it is going to hamper you in other ways. It is that which I feel 

` to be such a serious thing. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. } 

Mr. NELSON. I do not want to take up the Senator's time, 
but T merely desire to say that I understand that Mr. Willard, 
the president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., is to be at 
the head of the railroad organization of the country, and that he 
and his colleagues will be the men with whom the President will 
consult. If that is the case, I do not think the Senator from 
Massachusetts would consider Mr. Willard as a very incompetent 
or unfit man. 

Mr. LODGE. I should regard him as a man of the highest 
competency, as I know him to be; but what guaranty have we 
that he is to be left in control? When the Shipping Board was 

organized it had at its head Mr. Baker. I disagreed with some 
of Mr. Baker’s plans in the bill, but he is a ship man, familiar 
with the running and conduct of ships and an authority on the 
subject; a man fit to be there. He, however, has disappeared. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me, I call attention 
to the fact that it stands here conceded by the authors of this 
bill that it is not expected that this railroad committee will 
remain in control; it is not proposed that they shall direct the 
transportation of the country. On the contrary, it is proposed 


that they shall simply be here to carry out orders that are given 
to them. ‘That has been conceded time and time again upon the 
floor in this debate, and it is plainly in the bill. So we might 
as well get it out of our heads now, and it will be a mistake on 
the part of any Senator who votes for this proposition if he 
does it upon the idea that four or five wise railroad presidents 
are going to sit here in Washington, distribute this business, 
declare these priorities, and work out the intricacies of this 
problem. They are to take their orders from somebody else 
who is to be hereafter appointed. Having received those orders, 
they will then, of course, execute them as best they can. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; probably somebody, as I have said, of 
whom the country has never heard. 

We have these tremendous alarms brought in. The news- 
papers this morning have a statement of Mr. Price in regard 
to the impending destruction of the United States and of all 
the allies. That is the letter to which I referred yesterday as 
what was shown me the day before. I will not argue about it. 
It was violently alarming. What was going to save us? Why, 
to allow somebody to build wooden ships. What is going to 
save us if you turn in another direction? To confer huge 
powers on somebody to control the food supply of the country. 
Each one is going to save us; and the burst of terrific alarm 
always precedes a proposition to give power to save the country 
through building wooden ships or putting maximum and mini- 
mum prices on food or regulating railroad transportation in 
every possible direction—each one is necessary to salvation. 
The trumpets sound the alarm and then we find a bill is sum- 
moned forth to give powers to somebody who was never heard 
of yesterday, and who gets his appointment to-morrow. 

Mr. NEWLANDS and Mr. SHAFROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say, in reply 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], that it has 
been the earnest desire of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
to avoid giving unnecessary powers to anyone. The commit- 
tee, however, found itself confronted by the situation that 
there are five nations or more engaged in war with Germany ; 
that we are at war with Germany, and we are to conduct that 
war in two ways: One is by helping the allies, and the other 
is by active movements ourselves. 

We have confronting us the most thoroughly organized mili- 
tary power in the world; a power unequaled in military effi- 
ciency in the history of the world. In a condition such as pre- 
vailed during our late Civil War, the war of the Nation was 
against a section of the Nation, which was unorganized, un- 
equipped, and unprepared for war, a war in which both sides 
could vie with each other in inefficiency without affecting the 
result substantially for a considerable period of time; but we 
are now engaged in a war for which we are unprepared, and 
mih a country that is prepared beyond all experience in his- 

ory. 

We look upon the history of the world, and what do we find? 
That in every war success depends practically upon the leader- 
ship of one man, control of all the energies of a nation by one 
man, and that the trusted man of the nation. These war 
powers, unusual under ordinary conditions, not at all belong- 
ing to democratic institutions, are absolutely necessary not 
only to maintain the principles of democracy but the existing 
life of democracy itself. 

a ey REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that history proves that all 
wars are conducted and won by one man. Will the Senator 
kindly tell us what one man is now conducting the war on be- 
half of England? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is perhaps a misfortune tkat there is 
not one. 

Mr. REED. But she is putting up the greatest fight that 
has been waged in history. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All great wars of history—the wars con- 
ducted by Alexander the Great, the wars conducted by Julius 
Cesar, the wars conducted by Napoleon Bonaparte—have been 
wars in which the judgment of the nation has been exercised in 
discerning the commanding qualities of one man and intrusting 
to him leadership. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardor me 
further, will not the Senator please tell me what one man is 
winning the war for France? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The war is not being won. 

Mr. REED.. Well, will the Senator please tell us, then, what 
man is winning for Germany? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. The Emper 

Mr! REED.: The Emperor! 1 I dey that. If it had not: 
for Hindenburg, the Emperor would have been licked long a 
and a Iot of other men with him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Hindenburg is one of the Emperor's Hew- 
tenants, The Emperor has almost unlimited power. Now, Mr. 
President, the one country that has been efficient in the present 
war has been the country that is under the direetion practically 
of one man, whose will is law, and Germany—— 

Mr. REED. Is that what the Senator wants now in this 
country ? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Understand me, I am stating what history 
is, and not what I want. 

Now, Mr. President, what has Germany accomplished? She 
has seized all the adjoining territory. She is now in possession, 
if I recollect aright, of the whole or portions of six countries— 
Belgium, northern France, Serbia, Roumania, Montenegro, and 
part of Russia. She owes this to the high efficiency of her or- 
ganization, her discipline, and her preparation; and this great 
Nation, without preparation, without discipline, without effi- 
ciency, is now challenging the dominant nation of the world. 

With France nearly exhausted, with Russia chaotic, with Bng- 
land near the maximum of her preparation, the burden of this 
great war is to fall upon America; and concentration of power 
is necessary somewhere, and where shall it be placed? Where 
must it be placed under our Constitution? In a council of 10? 
In a responsible ministry? Does our form of government con- 
template that? No. In our organic act the people have ordained 
that the President of the United States shall be the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the Navy, and under our Constitution 
he is vested with all executive power. So the very theory of 
our Government as to executive power is that the power shall 
be vested in one man, and that a man elected every four years 
by the people of the United States. If we should desire some 
other Commander in Chief, we could not secure him; we could 
not give him power. 

The people have acted under the Constitution, and there in 
the White House stands the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy. Yet in this condition of peril we are wasting 
days and weeks in arguing the old principles of government, the 
essential principles of democracy, as to how much power we 
can give the Executive with a view to saving the Republic, and 
how much we shall withhold! 

Mr. President, I have no fear of democracy. Democracy is 
progressing with giant strides throughout the entire world. 
Just now autocracy, represented by Germany, is at war with 
democracy, and thus far has been everywhere triumphant on 
land; but we see the workings of democracy in Russia and 
everywhere else, and while temporarily democracy has weakened 
and paralyzed Russia, it will ultimately be her strength. 
Autocracy is dying, but the German federation must be beaten, 
and finally beaten, in order to secure the triumph of democracy. 
In that great contest are we to be quibbling over the power that 
we will give the Commander in Chief of the Army, upon the 
assumption that unless we withhold from him power democracy 
will be imperiled and a despot will be enthroned? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

r. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not that democracy will be im- 
periled, but that you will hang a sword over all business and 
over every industry in this country, creating an uncertainty 
about it that will make every intelligent man quit doing anything 
to the extent that he can. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Georgia take that position. I wish I could be gure that the 
Senator from Missouri would take that positio I under- 
stand, tħe Senator from Missouri feels that democracy is im- 
periled; that we are about te create a despot who will hold 
on for all time to the power whiel: we unwisely give him in this 
great conflict. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. f 

Mr. REED. The Senator can find nothing that I have said 
that warrants bim in asserting that I made any such charge. 
The Senator has found me inveighing against the placing of 
great and arbitrary powers in the hands of some gentlemen 
whose names we do not even know; he has heard me argue upon 
the floor of the Senate against disrupting and destroying: the 
business of the people of the United States by turning it over 
to a lot of men who want to assume the unconstitutional powers 
and prerogatives of dictators. The only time I am alarmed for 


democracy is when I see a man stand on the floor of the United 
States Senate, as the Senator has done, and hear him proclaim 
that the democratie governments of the enrth are trembling in 
the balances of destruction and about to go down before the 
blows of a despot, and then hear him urge that, because that 
despot is successful with his despotic power, we ought to concen- 
trate all of our pros of government in one man. That is the 
only time I tremble; and yet I know the 9 is too much of a 
patriot to mean what words imply. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, my words will stand in the 
record and will indicate my meaning, The Senator disclaims: 
any fear for democracy from the grant of these extraordinary 
powers. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no—no, no! I said I disclaimed the idea that 
if we gave these powers the President would set up a despotism 
and perpetuate himself in power. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well. The Senator, as I understand, 
disclaims the idea that the temporary grant of these powers in 
time of peril involves danger to democracy. 

Mr. REED. No; I do not disclaim that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator does not disclaim it? Very 
well; then I was mistaken. 

Mr. REED. Let me say it again. I disclaimed the idea that 
I have charged, or now charge, or insinuate, or mean, that if 
we grant these powers the President of the United States is 
going to set up a despotism and try to perpetuate himself as a 
despot; but I nevertheless say-that you can not grant the 
powers that you seek to grant by this bill without infringing upon 
the constitutional liberties of the people, without disrupting 
the business of the United States, without setting up petty 
despots and dictators, and that that is un-American and un- 
democratic, and I will add the word “infamous.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then F think, from the explanation of the 
Senator, that I was justified in my original statement. 

Mr. REED: We will stand on the record, then. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I had hoped that the Senator from Mis- 
souri had taken the position of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Surra], that this bill would merely disturb the business activi- 
ties of the country, and I was about to address myself to that, 
but I find that I did not misapprehend his remarks of yesterday 
and the day before regarding “the man on horseback.” He 
does apprehend that the grant of these powers will weaken 
democracy, while I say that the grant of these powers will save 
democracy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NEWLANDS: Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is nothing in the powers con- 
ferred on the President in this bill that is any more obnoxious 
than the powers that are’ exercised almost every day by un- 
known private business men’ in the railroad corporations. 
Whether they have the right under the law or not, as a matter 
of practice and as a matter of fact they favor one shipper and 
disfavor another, prefer one line of shipments and postpone 
another. I am not any more apprehensive of giving that power 
to a public official than I am of leaving it in the hands of pri- 
vate railroad companies. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, let us get out of our minds, 
then, the idea that we are going to drift into a despotism. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Georgia disclaims: it, 
and the Senator from Missouri half disclaims it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to go on. If the Senator 
wishes to ask me a question, however, I will yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was going to ask the Senator a 
question, but I will not. y 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As I say, the Senator from Missouri half 
disclaims it, and I do not intend to address myself to that 
point any further. If we have got to temporarily Prussianize 
America in order to beat Prussia, I am willing to do it. 

Mr. REED. I thought so. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Though there is nothing in the powers 
granted in any of these bills that reaches that limit. 

J shall have no fear for democracy. We are engaged in a 
struggle to save democracy, to save the rights of the people, to 
save the liberties of the masses, to save individualized govern- 
ment, to save the rights of races and peoples to determine their 
own form of government, and above all we are for the power of 
the people, as expressed in a law-making bedy. If we are suc- 
cessful, there will not be a nation in the world that will not 
have: a parliament of the people making its own laws and pró- 
viding for their execution. 
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Now, Mr. President, as to the danger to business: The Sena- 
tor from Washington very wisely remarked that somebody must 
determine the order of transportation; somebody must deter- 
mine the order in which trains shall run; somebody must de- 
termine the manner in which trains shall be made up; somebody 
must determine the kinds of traffic that shall go on each one of 
of these trains. That power is being exercised now by the offi- 
cials of our railroads, and this is a mere question of order. - 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President > 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘The question is whether, in the matter of 
order, in the supreme moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator’s argu- 
ment, but I wanted to ask a question with reference to the 
status of this bill. We adjourned a couple of days ago in order 
to permit Senators to come to an agreement. May I ask the 
Senator if any progress has been made with reference to ad- 
justing these differences?” af 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. I was going to reach that in a mo- 
ment, if the Senator will permit me. I will explain that. 

The question, then, is one of order. The order must be deter- 
mined by somebody; and at this time it is of the highest im- 
portance that preference should be given not only to ordinary 
munitions of war and supplies of war, but to the materials that 
enter into those munitions, into supplies that not only go to 
great military forces but that go to peoples and nations the 
feeding of whom is absolutely essential to the success of the 
war in which we are engaged. You can not limit the sphere of 
activities into which the United States may be called upon to 
enter so as to insist upon the order in which things shall move 
which are essential not only to the armies but to the nations 
themselves engaged in the war. If somebody is to determine 
that order, why should not the President of the United States, 
knowing the military status and necessities and acting for the 
entire people, determine it, with a view to the successful prose- 
cution of the war in which they are engaged and under the 
general rule prescribed in this bill of providing for the national 
security and defense? 

Mr. President, this bill has dragged along now for a week. 
That has been the only question in it of any importance. The 
question was raised as to whether damages secured to the rail- 
roads by reason of these preferential orders should be also 
secured to the shippers, and we solved that question by with- 
drawing that entire provision from the bill. 

Mr. REED. When was it withdrawn? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Last night. 

Mr. REED. After Congress adjourned? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; it was done on the floor. So this is 
the only question, and for practically a week, when the Nation 
is in peril, we have been arguing the question, first, as to 
whether somebody should be given the power to determine the 
order of the shipments in which the security and the safety of 
the Nation are involved, and, second, as to whether that power 
should be given to the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, selected by the people of the United States, or whether 
it should be given to a quasi judicial body, organized to delib- 
erate, not to act, at a time when promptitude of action may be 
of the highest moment, 

Mr. President, an endeavor was made yesterday to reconcile 
these differences. Prominent Senators in opposition to the bill 
were invited by Several members of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee to a conference, and the result was the shaping of a 
provision which, as I understood it, was the utmost concession 
that the Senators- opposed to this bill were willing to make. 
The proceedings were purely tentative. I had no power. these 
members of the committee had no power, either from the Senate 
or from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to bind. It 
was tentative. I withheld my approval from that provision, 
though it was acquiesced in by some, until I could consult the 
friends of the bill. I did consult the friends of the bill, and 
I found that if we accepted that provision we would have as 
hard a contest with reference to the passage of the bill as if we 
let the bill remain as it is. As I believed in granting these 
powers to the President, and was willing to make a concession 
only in order to pass the bill speedily and effectively, realizing 
that the conclusion of the debate would come no sooner by 
reason of the change, I came to the conclusion that it would 
be unwise to recommend it; and that was the conclusion of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, assembled last evening for 
the purpose of considering this matter. 

Mr. President, what are the objections urged during this de- 
liberation? The objection made to tLe limitation sought by the 
opponents of the bill was that it would restrict the President to 


a narrow field of operations. The friends of the bill realized 
that a scarcity of food in New York might be as fatal in this 
war as a scarcity of food at the battle front in Europe; and for 
that reason it might be most important, if during a congestion 
of traffic caused by a strike or other bad conditions there was a 
scarcity of food in any part of the country, for the President 
to take hold of the matter and determine priority in shipments 
for the purpose of relieving purely a domestic condition of 
distress. Would you deny him that power? Does not the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war depend not only upon coordinat- 
ing all the industries of the country and bringing them to our 
relief upon the battle field but upon sustaining the energies of 
the country in every enterprise that enters into the war, and 
also, above all things, upon preserving order and contentment 
and satisfaction at home? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from N 
yada yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nevada if he believes that such pewers as he seeks to 
bestow could and would be exercised fairly with reference to 
all sections of the country? Under the conditions which the 
Senator from Nevada has just described, the seaboard is, of 
course, paramount. -Does he believe that all sections of the 
country would be fairly and equitably treated? Does he not 
believe that our commercial and, industrial and agricultural 
necessities are vital; we can not furnish the money with which 
to equip our armies and defend our country unless we have 
some way of earning it? We have got to get it from the soil 
or we have got to get it from the factory. 

I want to say to the Senator from Nevada that the city of 
Detroit, of which I am so proud, depends for its prosperity 
upon a just and fair equalization of the transportation facil- 
ities of the country. Transportation facilities are vital to our 
existence. We can furnish men and money, but our right to 
labor must not be abridged. Detroit was allotted $33,000,000 
to raise for the liberty loan; and Detroit to-night, in my opin- 
ion, will report nearly $50,000,000 for the liberty loan. It comes 
out of our prosperous industries, and it is a great deal to say that 
any one man shall have the right to declare whether or not our 
industries and our business are of paramount importance. They 
are important to the prosperity of the country, and the country 
can not defend itself if it is not prosperous. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I think the President can 
be acquitted of any malign purpose to afflict the industries of 
any section of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know what the Senator 
meant by that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can assure the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know whether the Sen- 
ator meant to infer that I said he would be actuated by any 
malign purpose. I did not say any such thing, and what I 
said was not open to the remotest construction of the kind, be- 
cause I have confidence in the President of the United States, 
But he is being seriously burdened in this crisis. Responsibili- 
ties and duties are being lodged on him which it would take 
many men to perform. If he can give attention to them in their 
detail, I shall be very glad; if not, then let the Senate, which 
represents the States, delegate this transportation task to some 
responsible officer of the Government who has both time and 
experience for the task. No novice or patronage monger can do 
this work. It is a task for a giant, and the President ought not 
to be burdened with such a duty. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I assume that the Presi- 
dent can be relied upon simply to exercise these powers. for 
the national rity and defense, as the law provides, and I 
do not think it can be assumed for a moment that this power 
is to be exercised in such a way as to paralyze the industries 
of the country or of any section. 

As I remarked a few moments ago, it is simply a question 
of order as to whether or not these shipments, essential to the 
prosecution of the war and to the maintenance of the people 
fighting Germany, not only the combatant portion but the 
noncombatant portion, shall be left simply to chance, to the 
determination of inferior officials of railways and subject to 
a law which compels equality of service and forbids priority 
and preference of service or shall be intrusted to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 

So I decline to go into the field of conjecture to paint pic- 
tures of distress arising from paralyzing industries here and 
there. I assume that the man who has behind him a vote of 
the majority of the people of the United States is a man of some 
judgment and discretion, and that this power will be exercised 
under the standard imposed by the bill with judgment and 
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discretion and with a view to promoting not paralyzing or de- 
stroying the industries of the United States. I assume that he 
will be as intent upon preserving the vital powers of the United 
States as he is upon preserving the vital powers of our allies 
and that he will act with discretion and judgment, $ : 

I was addressing myself to the suggestion which was made 
that we should give to the President the power of directing 
priority as to munitions of war and the things that enter into 
the supplies of war and beyond that the determination of 
priorities should be intrusted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ` 

The objection to that is that the power is one and it ought 
to be in one person or body, and it would be unwise to divide 
the power, to give one part with limitations tọ the President 
when it might be absolutely necessary for him to go beyond the 
limits prescribed and to give another part to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acting with the deliberation with which 
that commission usually acts and with which it ought to act. 


Now, Mr. President, how is the President to act? We all ad- 


mit that he is responsible for the executive administration of 
the United States, and that he can not do all the things that 
are necessary to be done in government; that there must be 
subordinate officials and boards acting under him, and we there- 
fore give him the power to give these directions regarding priori- 
ties through either existing officials designated for the purpose, 
or, if he sees fit, to go outside and create officials for the purpose. 
It gives him the power to compensate such new officials, and if 
he goes outside those persons so designated do not remain 
outside the Government; they become a part of the executive 
department of the Government. They are not irresponsible 
people; they are responsible people whose appointment is pro- 
vided for by law. 

Under this act the President can not only select a single indi- 
yidual, but he can select several and turn them into a board, 
or he can, if he chooses, designate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as the medium through which this power shall be 
exercised, or he can take an individual of that commission, 
skilled and experienced as they all are, and assign him to the 
task. 

Much has been said about the existing organization, much of 
it by way of undeserved criticism, carping, and cavil. The 
President is represented as a man who is reaching out for 
power. If he is reaching out for individual power, why was 
the Council of National Defense organized upon his recom- 
mendation, a council consisting of six Cabinet officials? If he 
wished one-man power and proposed to act without counsel or 
advice or without getting in touch with the great mass of the 
people, why did he ask for this Council of National Defense, 
and then why did he suggest that in addition to that the great 
body of the people should be represented in cooperation with 
the Council of National Defense by an advisory commission and 
membership in the various committees of nearly a thousand 
men, almost all of whom are prominent in the industries and 
the activity and the enterprises of the country. That indicates 
that he wishes to go to every source of every industry in the 
country and secure cooperation in the exercise of powers in- 
trusted to him, thus seeking their advice seeking their coopera- 
tion, and appealing to their patriotic instincts to serve without 
reward and without regard to their individual interests. 

I believe that the men on those various committees are re- 
sponding to the appeal which was made to them, We are not 
conscious of the activities that are being employed by those 
men or the time which is being given up by them in the various 
sections of the advisory commission in considering the various 
problems relating to the industries and activities with which 
they are connected that relate to the security and defense of 
the Republic. er 

There could not, in my judgment, in any democracy. be estab- 
lished a form of administration that would be so thoroughly con- 
siderate of the vast mass of democracy and indicate so thor- 
oughly a desire to consult with the people as the source of all 
power as this form of administration which has been recom- 
mended by the President and adopted by Congress, That ma- 
chinery is our machinery, and why should we hold it up to 
ridicule and contumely whenever the occasion presents itself? 

How it is acting with reference to this very matter. At first 
there were sneers with reference to the participation of railway 
officials in these things. Of course, it was assumed that railway 
officials would always act selfishly and in the interest of the 
corporations which they represented. Now, it seems to be uni- 
versally concluded that the one man who is at the head of the 
advisory commission, Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
is one of the best men in the country, and all now on both sides 
express confidence in him. He is a man who has risen to the 
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highest position-in the railway world from the yery lowest posi- 
tion in it—that of a trackman on a railroad. Heis thoroughly 
experienced in everything that belongs to transportation, and 
is patriotically giving his entire time to this work and dis- 
associating himself practically from the work of the corporation 
with which he is connected, giving advice in which he is careful 
to divorce himself from the special interests which he has repre- 
sented. He has appeared before our committee, and before our 
subcommittee, and I wish to say that there is no man in this 
country connected with large enterprises who has more thor- 
oughly won my respect and my confidence than Mr. Daniel 
Willard. 

Now, you say that he will probably be the man through whom 
this power will be exercised. I do not know whether he will or 
not, but if he is he will be a good man. 

Some suggestion is made that instead of authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint these intermediate officials through whom he 
is to communicate his directions to the railroads he ought to 
Seize upon the executive committees of the railroads themselves 
for that purpose. I can imagine what a storm of criticism would 
have arisen if we had put into this bill a provision to the effect 
that this power of direction should be exercised by a committee 
of railway officials. We would not then have had, as we now 
haye, the despot and the man on horseback, but we would have 
had the octopus. The octopus would have been described to 
us with its tentacles reaching out to all the enterprises and 
energies of the country and grasping even the President himself 
in its embrace. 

Now, as to the character of this executive railway commit- 
tee, the bill provides that the committee shall not give orders 
but it shall obey. It is a committee of five officials—high- 
minded, honorable men, men not connected at all with the scan- 
dals of railway management, selected by all the railroads of 
the country and empowered to act for them. Would there be 
any more workable conception than this idea of bringing all 
the railroads of the country, with 250,000 miles of track, under 
the control of one executive committee and putting that com- 
mittee at Washington, and placing it under the direction of the 
President, so far as the national security and defense are con- 
cerned in priority of shipment? 

Those who criticize the bill say no, we should not make that 
committee the body to receive and obey the President’s orders; 
we should create an original body for giving orders, and it 
should have the power to determine the order in which the 
shipments should be made. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the President in all these matters will ask the advice of the 
executive cominittee as to the best method of carrying out the 
powers conferred upon him, but the power is his; it belongs to 
him as the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy; and 
whilst he may consult them in am advisory capacity, they stand 
there as instrumentalities of the railroads to obey his orders 
issued in the interest of the national security and defense. 

Now, Mr. President, let us dismiss these pictures of the 
despot, the man on horseback, and the octopus. Let us determine 
that talk shall no longer be despot in the Senate of the United 
States. Let us rival in efficiency the executive branch of the 
Government under the leadership of Mr, Wilson. Let us parallel 
that efficiency, efficiency that is being displayed by the National 
Council of Defense and the advisory commission, by prompt and 
speedy action here. Let us give the Commander in Chief the 
powers that are essential to the successful conduct of this war, 
and let us adjourn and let the Commander in Chief conduct the 
war instead of compelling him to turn his eye away from scenes 
of contention abroad to scenes of contention at home and scenes 
of contention here. 

Mr. President, I hope we will have action upon this bill to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we have heard a 
very remarkable speech from the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS]. It has seemed at times he thought the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States was also the controller of the property of every enter- 
prise in the United States, of every farm in the United States, 
and the right of every citizen in the United States to live or to 
enjoy the privileges of activities of any kind. That is so un- 
reasonable that it hardly needs reply. 

What power as Commander in Chief that the President re- 
quired to carry on the war has been withheld from him one 
moment? None. 

The Senator talked about occupying time resisting legisla- 
tion. I suggest to him a criticism of time used to defend in- 
defensible and unneeded legislation. 

The President is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
What has that to do with discriminating between two of my 
constituents in Georgia as to whether fruit shall be hauled 
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from the State or as to the kind of fruit that is to be hauled? 
Yet that power is given in this bill. I resent it because 1 
wish my constituents to have the privilege of condueting their 
business as they have ‘been taught to conduct it for years gone 
by. I resent it because it is not needed to conduct the war, 
and nobody has shown the slightest reason why this power 
should be given in order to conduct the war. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Georgia feel that a fair 
and reasonable interpretation of the bill which has just been 
discussed by the Senator from Georgia would justify or war- 
rant the President of the United States, or any agency created 
by the bill to discriminate between the two constituents of the 
Senator from Georiga? Does not the Senator think that if 
this agency or the President should show any priority so as 
to help one constituent in his private business at the expense 
of another it would be in direct contravention of the terms of 
the bill and subject the President of the United States to 
criticism if not to impeachment because of the infraction of-a 
positive statute which limits his powers? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senator that it 
would not subject him to impeachment. He will ‘have prac- 
tically nothing to do with it. It would be within the power 
of the agencies which he creates. 

We have had called to our attention discrimination by sub- 
committees of the advisory board. If they consisted of a legally 
established and formally named board ef men with legal re- 
sponsibilities they would not do it, but organized as they are 
in the indefinite way in which they are selected, without statu- 
tory responsibility and unapprosdchable except as they study to 
a considerable extent their own business 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the last statement of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, those controlling the operation of the rail- 
roads—and by that I suppose the Senator refers to the railroad 
commission that have been acting under the Council of National 
Defense—have shown discriminations in matters, as I under- 
stand him, affecting the private enterprise and business trans- 
portation of some of his constituents. If that be true, if they 
have shown discriminations are they not subject or are not the 
railroads subject to the pains and penalties that the railroads 
would have been subjected to at any time before the breaking 
out of this war? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has misconstrued my 
language. I did not refer to the board of railroad managers 

I did not refer to discriminations in ‘transportation. If 
there have been discriminations in transportation, of course as 
the law now stands the parties against whom the discrimination 
was made would have legal redress, but after the passage of 
this bill if discriminations take place they will have no redress. 

I was referring to the difficulty of handling your affairs when 
placed in the charge of men really without office, of an indefinite 
character without official responsibility named by statute or as 
an incident to the office which they fill, and yet with unlimited 


power. 

I was referring to the fact that under this bill the President 
could put anybody he saw fit in charge of priority of shipment 
with the power to determine to whom shipments should be 
given and te whom they should not; that these men not hold- 
ing public office would not have attached to them the responsi- 
bility that would attach if we named the office and required 
them to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate and if we defined the duties of their offices; with 
no obligation to make their names public for months they 
might exercise the power and be publicly unknown. 

The President could not, if he had nothing else to do, per- 
form the duties covered by this bill. If it was simply to give 
him the right to requisition the railroads’ for transportation 
for military supplies or those things required to produce 
munitions and military supplies or even also food supplies 
for the Army and for the armies of Europe, I would not object 
to the bill. The issue we make upon the bill, Senators, is that 
it does not stop there at all. It extends to every line of private 
business. It gives an unlimited and unrestricted 295 of 
discrimination. 

I understand the language is used “ when he deems it neces- 
sary for the national security and defense,” but ‘that does 
not mean that the particular shipment is for that purpose. 


It does not mean anything of that ‘kind, and it would not ‘be 
so construed. If you ereate a separate ‘board and require them 
to apply such a rule to each discrimination, it will occupy a 
different position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 


: gia y! yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

. CUMMINS. Does the Senator desire to repeal the act of 
1900. in which the President was given the power to declare a 
preference or priority for all things connected with the Army 
and the Navy and for war materials? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. I recognize the neces- 
ag A for that provision. 

CUMMINS. That the Senator wants reserved to the 
Bier ie This is what bothers me, and I put it now 25 the 
Senator from Georgia for such answer as he may think it de- 
serves: The words “war material” used in the act of 1906 are 
very elastic and, of course, susceptible of a very broad inter- 
pretation. Suppose we should give the right of preference or 
priority to either the Interstate Commerce Commission or to 
some other board in shipments other than those which involve 
war material, would we not have this situation: The President 
orders certain priorities; the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or another board orders other priorities. How are we to recon- 
cile the exercise of these two powers when we start out with 
the assumption that the facilities of the railway companies are 
inadequate to move all the trafic of the country? Would we 
not very soon find ourselves in inextricable confusion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. I think it would 
be very easy to provide that in the exercise of the powers here- 
tofore given to the President they should take precedence, and 
that whenever he made a requisition for military purposes it 
should take precedence over all other orders, and that the rail- 
roads that received the orders should promptly enforce them. 

This bill provides for a committee representing the railroads, 
to be stationed in Washington City. It provides that they shall 
obey the orders issued by these representatives of the President 
with reference to priorities, and, following those orders, disre- 
garding ordinary rules of priority of shipments, the railroad com- 
pestes should be free from any liability to the shipper. It would 
be perfectly easy to say that they should obey, first, the orders 
from the President with reference to the movement of supplies 
of a military nature and, second, that they could exercise ad- 
ditional priorities where the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarded it essential as an incident to the condition of the busi- 
ness of the country, or with some language of limitation. 

Mr. Just one more question along that line. These 
orders could not be given with the idea ‘that they are to be 
obeyed in a moment. Railway companies must arrange their 
affairs in order to give priority to anything anywhere. Sup- 
pose that the independent board or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should direct a railway company to assemble its 
facilities in Minneapolis in order to transport flour to a certain 
part of the country and the railway company should proceed 
to carry out the order; that then the President, or some one 
authorized by him, should reach the conclusion that ‘these same 
facilities which had been ordered to be assembled at Minneapo- 
lis were needed in Chicago for the purpose of ‘transporting war 
material from ‘Chicago to another point in the country, does 
not the Senator see that in that conflict we should render the 
whole transportation system inefficient and unworkable? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not think so. The rail- 
roads themselves are planning continuously the distribution of 
their cars to meet the demands of their shippers. ‘They plan 
the distribution of their cars to meet the pressure upon trans- 
portation by the commerce in different parts of the country. 
Whenever the President issues an order at all he interferes 
with the organization; he interferes with that system of locat- 
ing shipments and ‘locating the cars for the purpose of meeting 
the pressure of transportation. 

Really, che object of this bill is to free railroad companies 
from Hability to shippers for making the preferences. That is 
the truth about it; that is the greatest object of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘That may be the object of some persons, but 
it is not mine. My object in supporting the bill is this: The act 
of 1906 is confined to war material. I believe that it is neces- 
sary, in view of ‘the inadequacy of railway facilities, to extend 
the power to require priorities in things that are not, strictly 

ng, war material. The railroad companies are under no 


obligation to give those other things preference or priority; 
indeed, it would be against the law as it now exists to give 
them preference or priority. 

If we are to successfully carry on the system, which we are 
apparently about to organize, there must 


be legalized prefer- 


— 
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ence or priority. Who shall direct it? Who shall order it? 
We haye before us a Dill, or we shall have presently—I do 
not say that I am in favor of it; I think there are some things 
in it that can not command my approval—a bill which has 
been reported to the House of Representatives, and which is 
now before our Agricultural Committee. It must be assumed 
that the powers that are sought there are to be exercised in 
view of and in connection with our war with Germany. No 
one would ever dream of providing such things if it were not 
for the exigencies, emergencies, and perils of this war. The 
things that are there systematized are not war material; and it 
would be utterly impossible to carry out the idea, whether or 
not it goes one-half the way suggested in the bill, unless the 
war power in our country is permitted to establish priorities or 
preferences in shipments of food, fuel, and the like. 

I should be glad to see this power either in one person or in 
one body. I do not believe it is capable of division without the 
most lamentable confusion and inefficiency. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator if he 
thinks it is possible for the President to perform it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No more than it is for the President to 
order a major general in a fight. The President does not say 
where the cannon on a battle front shall be placed; he does 
not say when this regiment shall advance and when it shall 
retire, and yet every order that is given by every officer of the 
Army is the order of the President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the organization of the Army 
is prescribed by statute. Congress provides for its organiza- 
tion, and we provide for no organization in this matter. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I am not discussing that phase of it. I am 
discussing the question of indivisibility of power. I say this 
power can not be successfully distributed between two inde- 
pendent bodies, and it would be fatal to the practical operation 
of the project if it were divided. 

If the Senate desires that the President shall act through a 
Cabinet officer, or through a board to be appointed by him, and 
confirmed by the Senate, I shall have no objection to that, and 
I never have had any objection to it. Still the action of that 
board would be the action of the President; the authority 
would be the authority of the President; and the only ad- 
vantage which that system would have over the one proposed 
in the bill would be that the public would know who constituted 
the representatives of the President, and the Senate would 
have an opportunity to pass upon the qualifications of the per- 
sons whom the President might select and order to administer 
the power that we give to him. Still we would hold the Presi- 
dent responsible for the exercise of the power. 

The Senator from Georgia said a few moments ago that there 
was no one to whom to look for responsibility. I can not think 
of the subject in that way. If this bill passes in the form in 
which it is now before the Senate, or if there should be a con- 
firmation of his representatives by-the Senate, it would still be 
the President who is responsible to the people of this country, 
and they will hold him responsible for the faithful and intelli- 
gent exercisé of this power. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, they may hold him 
responsible; I am indifferent to their holding him responsible ; 
I want service for the people, and the President can not render 
it. He will be of absolutely no use to them in the details of the 
performance of the duties. 

I am not particular about the President being held responsible 
or his being praised or criticized. I am vastly more interested 
in the people of this country than I am in the President. I am 
more interested in my constituents than I am in the President. 
I care more for their welfare; I care more for the efficient serv- 
ice that is to be rendered to them than I do for the President's 
reputation. I care very little for high officers, except as they 
are to serve the people. What I am seeking to say is that un- 
der the plan of this bill there will be nobody to serve them with 
responsibility. There will be nobody to exercise this vast 

power whom they can reach or have a hearing before. They 
can not present their case to the President; he will not pass on 
it. They can not complain of unjust discriminations to him; 
he will know nothing about it. We, their representatives, will 
have permitted, if we allow this bill to pass as it is, the transfer 
of all of their rights as to transportation; we will have per- 
mitted the transfer of the privilege of creating priorities, in 
disregard of their rights as now established by law, under a 
bill which says they shall have no claim against the transporta- 
tion companies or against anybody else on account of the with- 
drawal of their present rights. We will have taken from them 
their present rights, and permitted them to be changed, to be 
withdrawn, without even giving them a tribunal to pass upon 
the question; without even naming any responsible men who 

could hear them if they objected to what was being done. 


I would vastly rather provide that this board of railway offi- 
cers should carry the responsibility; I would rather in this 
bill say that the committee of railroad presidents should have 
this privilege, and put the responsibility upon them before the 
‘whole country for what is to be done than to leave the au- 
thority to men unknown. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senater from Georgia a question with respect to that. Just 
exactly what responsibility would the Senator like to put upon 
these gentlemen? As I understand the bill, it contemplates - 
that, by reason of considerations bearing upon the publie 
security, upon the wise and effective prosecution of the war, it 
may be necessary to give priority to one class of goods over an- 
other. Now, how does this board know anything about the 
secrets of the military campaign, so as to enable them to de- 
termine whether the security of the country requires that one 
te kind of freight should be given priority over an- 
other 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.. Why, Mr. President, this bill does 
not limit the ordering of priorities to the secrets of the war. If 
the Senator will put the limitations contained in his language 
in the bill, I will have much less objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me get down to a specific 
ease. Let us take such an ordinary product as oats. They 
need oats over in Europe; they need them in France to feed 
the horses. We have some cavalry over there; the French 
have their cavalry, and oats are needed to feed the horses. 
The live stock of France likewise is in need of oats in order 
that they may be maintained; they need oats for feed. Well, 
we have some oats out in Montana. We produce a fine quality 
and a great abundance of oats. It is desired to get oats from 
Montana to send to France, and it is at that season of the 
year when practically all of the railroad service is utilized for 
the purpose of transporting beef to Chicago. But the oats are 
needed; they are needed imperatively. Now, who is going to 
say whether the shipment of cattle should give place to the 
shipment of oats? This railroad committee? It is a matter as 
to whether oats are so imperatively needed in France as that 
priority ought to be given to their shipment. How does the 
railroad committee know anything about that? That informa- 
tion all comes to the President. It comes to the President 
through the Army and the Navy in France and from the repre- 
sentatives of the President in France. The President, reaching 
the conclusion that the priority ought to be given, could easily 
send a direction to the railroad committee, “I want these oats 
sent forward and expedited as rapidly as possible.” Let me 
inquire now of the Senator, How is that railroad committee 
constituted so as to be able to say whether oats should have a 
priority over cattle? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator has not 
been in the room during all the time to-day, or he would have 
understood that those of us who oppose this bill as it is now 
drawn have distinctly declared our willingness to concede to 
the President the right to designate for priority of shipment 
any supplies needed for military purposes, the transportation 
of soldiers, the transportation of foodstuffs, and the transpor- 
tation of supplies needed for plants engaged in making muni- 
tions and engaged in making ships. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have put to the Senator this 
condition, however: The oats are needed in France, not only 
as a military supply to feed the cattle and horses, but also 
necessary for the purpose of keeping up the economie condi- 
tions in France. At the same time, when we are going to send 
oats there for the military force, we want to complete the cargo 
with oats that will go upon the general market in France. I 
ask the Senator now, where he would lodge the determination 
of the question whether those oats should be given priority of 
shipment? . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would not give the President un- 
restricted power to control, except for military purposes or as 
to military supplies, I really doubt very much whether any- 
body ought to have such power. Now, this is the proposition 
that we have offered: 


That during the continuance of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged the President is hereby authorized, whenever in his 
judgment such action is necessary to the prompt movement of the 
military and naval forces, 9 and supplies, including the ma- 
terials to be employed in and for the production of the same, of the 
United States or any nation making war against any nation with which 
the United States is at war, to direct that the same shall have pref- 
erence or priority in transportation over all shipments by any common 
carrier by railroad or by water, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe. 

I think, Mr. President and Senators, that that is as broad 
language as ought to be asked. That certainly covers every- 
thing along the line that the Commander-in-Chief would be 


concerned with. 
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Mr. NELSON. 


Mr. President, if it is not disagreeable to the 
Senator, will he yield to me for a moment? i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to tħe Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to suggest that I think the amend- 


ment of the Senator from Georgia is too narrow. I hope we 
can agree on something like this, which I suggest to the Senator: 

That đu the continuance of the war in which the United States 
Is now e the President is 1 if he finds it necessary for the 
suecessfu I of the war, rect that such traffic or such 
Soe eee ey een ener 
carrier by railroad or water. under such rules and — as he may 
preser 

That makes it broad enough to cover everything connected 
with the prosecution of the war. With all due respect to the 
Senator from Georgia, I think the enumeration in the, amend- 
ment suggested by him is too narrow. I would broaden it so as 
to cover everything pertaining to the successful prosecution of 
the war. Therefore, I shall offer an amendment such as I have 
read, and I hope that we can agree on it, for I concede that we 
need such legislation in the emergency which now confronts us. 

The Senator knows how in “ piping times of peace” the cars 
on our railroads have been stalled on the Atlantie seaboard and 
used as warehouses, thus preventing the transportation of goods 
from the interior to the seaboard. When it comes to a time of 
war, we do not want anything of that kind to happen. In order 
that we may be successful in the prosecution of the war, we 
must lodge the power somewhere, and I can not conceive of any 
one in whom that power could so well be lodged as the Presi- 
dent, who is Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. 

If the Senator will bear with me a moment further, there is 
no executive officer in whom such power could be lodged against 
whom the same criticism would not be made, namely, that too 
much authority was being conferred upon him. The men who 
framed the Constitution of the United States. could have risen 
in the convention and made as plausible arguments as the 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Missouri have 
made against that paragraph of the Constitution making the 
President the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. 
They might have said, as has been said here, “ that is lodging 
in the President a most dangerous power; Congress ought to 
have something to say about that; and we should never give 
the President the unlimited power to be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall read with a 
great deal of pleasure the suggestion of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. It may be that it points the way for an adjustment of 
this question. It certainly does not go nearly so far as the 
provision of the bill as drawn. The provision of the bill as 
drawn has no stopping place. I ask the consideration of the 
Senator from Minnescta to that fact. It gives unlimited power 
of interference in transportation. Where only those things are 
to be given priority which are essential to the conduct of the 
war, the priorities will be limited, very limited; they will not 
touch the great bulk of the transportation of the United States; 
but as the bill is drawn the priorities may reach practically 
everything. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have authority to speak 
only for myself, but I think the language of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is a little broader than the language 
in the bill. He makes the test “the successful prosecution of 
the war.” The bill makes the test “the public security and 
defense.“ I believe they are substantially equivalent expres- 
sions; and, while I do not pretend to speak for any other mem- 
ber of the committee, so far as I am concerned, if we can 
agree upon the substitution of the words “successful prosecu- 
tion of the war,” I would be very glad to accept such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would not agree to any language 
which earries to an unknown board the privilege of unrestricted 
discrimination as to shipments. I think, whatever the power 
is, as the President can not execute it himself, it is desirable 
to name a board of transportation priorities. The first draft 
that was gotten up was shaped along the Line of the creation of 
a priority beard—a board of transportation priorities; an organ- 
ized body of men—through whom the President could act, but 
charged by Congress with a responsibility—men who would be 
held responsible for their acts, men upon whom shippers could 


eall, and before whom they could protest interference with ship- 


ments. There is nothing of the kind in this bill. This bill 


will permit the President to name men, to change them, and 
move them around, like the advisory committee of the Council 
of National Defense. It will leave us with no known place 
where this power is being exercised. 

I insist, Senators, that it is the duty of the Senate to legis- 
late for the people; and, while they, may desire to confer a 


power upon the President, they ought to confer it in a way 
where they have themselves determined something about the 
administration of the power. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] spoke of the 
great national necessity. From the tenor of his argument I 
was almost led to forget that France and Great Britain have 
16,000,000 more population than has Germany; that France, 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and Italy have 10,000,000 
more population than Germany and Austria combined; that 
they are crumbling the Germans now and driving them back 
on the west; that France and England have had nobody but 
Germany to fight in the west, and they have had, as I have said, 
16,000,000 more population than Germany with which to fight: 
that Germany and the German people have been compelled to 
dig from the ground the food for themselves and their children 
and to make their ammunition; that they are scarce of copper 
for ammunition and without cotton to make clothes or powder, 
while France and England have been furnished ample food from 
the United States, ample copper, ample cotton, and all the 
necessaries with which to conduct a war. 

To be sure, they were not as ready at first, but they are betfer 
prepared now.. Now they have the better guns and the better 
ammunition; and it is gratifying to me, every two or three 
days, to see how the English crumple up the German line and 
drive them back. At first, England and France had a hard 
time; they were not the equal of the Germans in their military 
supplies, but to-day they are the superiors. 

I can not feel that such a dire danger hangs over us and 
threatens us as does the Senator from Nevada. With England 
and France, 16,000,000 people stronger than Germany, getting 
all the foodstuffs and all the ammunition they need from the 
United States, and a good deal of money besides, and with Ger- 
many hemmed in and cut off from supplies, I do not think the 
English and the French are in any danger on the western side 
of Europe, even if Russia does not keep on in the fight. They 
have a large majority over the Germans in population, and they 
have every advantage in ammunition and supplies, and they 
are showing that they know how to use them. I have not a 
question that, man for man, an Englishman or a Frenchman, 
equally equipped, can whip a German. The only reason they 
did not do it at first was that the Germans had the better ammu- 
nition and the guns; they had so much better artillery and so 
much greater supplies and ammunition; but now, that condition 
has utterly changed. Why, only two or three days ago the 
English blew up a whole line of Germans with mines, and this 
morning we hear of the German line moving back 2 miles, 
We might fight the submarine and continue to put food and 
ammunition in England and France. I am confident they can 
win the fight. 

I have not the dread of the German that the Senator from 
Nevada has. The German is a fine, stolid character in industry; 
but there never were any men, when you finally got them at it, 
who fought better than the English, unless it was the French, 
except the people of our own country. I do not believe there 
ever were such soldiers as the two lines that faced each other 
when the blue and the gray met in Virginia. I am tired of being 
frightened by Germans, or hearing talk about Germans when I 
am not frightened. I am tired of that nightmare being brought 
out to scare the children and the women. Actually there are some 
good women in this country who are looking for 10,000,900 
Germans to come over, land any day, and march to Washington 
to-morrow morning. Why, they could not land. If they had all 
the vessels in the world they could not bring over more than 
500,000 at a time; and if we will keep enough officers in the 
United States to train these boys we are calling out, by this 
time next year we will have a million and a half of splendid 
citizens from every State of the Union, magnificently trained. 
Why, if they should bring a million Germans at a time they 
could not land when we get a million and a half of our men pre- 
pared to meet them. 

I hate to see the effort to play upon the credulity of the public 
by this talk about Germany coming over here to fight us. I be- 
lieve in preparedness, too, and I have some vision on the sub- 
ject. In August, 1914, I urged a large appropriation for the 
Navy. I was ready then, when the industries of the country 
were almost stopped, when men were out of work, and every 
kind of material was cheap, to vote a billion dollars, put it in 
our navy yards, and prepare at once for the possibilities of the 
future. But we could not make any progress. The man who 
thought it possible that we might become involved in war was 
considered then to be suffering from some disturbed mental con- 
dition. I am not much more disturbed now than I was then. 
I am sorry we did not do this work when things were cheap, 
and save a great deal of money; but we did not. Now, I am not 
willing for the women and children to be disturbed by the threat 
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of a German invasion—not just at this time—and I am not 
willing to see the people of the United States have all normal 
conditions upset by any such hysteria. 

Mr. President, our people have built up their industries and 
their activities with individual self-reliance. They have been 
willing to take their chances to sell the products of the farm at 
what the market would bring them. Our manufacturers have 
built up their great enterprises relying upon the privilege of 
shipment according to established rules and sales in the market 
at the prices which demand and supply fixed. If we set our- 
selves to the task of uprooting all the principles upon which 
our business has been established, we will break it down, In- 
stead of strengthening the Commander in Chief, we will break 
him down. 

Why, during the Civil War Mr. Lincoln asked for no such 
powers; and we were all right on the same soil then, without 
any ocean separating us. He never took charge of the food 
supply in order to fix maximum and minimum prices. He did 
not ask Congress to give him the right, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army, to commandeer all the products of the country. If 
he had, he would have paralyzed it. It is not so much the fear 
of despotic power in the long run against which I protest, be- 
cause our people are not going to stand it from anybody. It is 
the immediate injury to the prosperity of the country which I 
fear. It is the immediate blow that legislation like this will 
inflict upon our whole country against which I protest. 

If the growers of melons and fruits and vegetables in Florida 
and Georgia have no rights of shipment, why should they pro- 
duce them? If some invisible board created by the President 
here in Washington is to have the power of discrimination and 
when they telegraph their Senators their Senators reply, “ We 
can not find them; they are here, but hidden,” they will quit 
growing fruits and melons and vegetables. If the lumber in- 
terests are to be suppressed in the same way, or are in danger 
of it, if they are subject to the arbitrary whim of an undiscover- 
able board, they will quit producing lumber. If the factories 
of the country have no longer an assurance of transportation, 
you will discourage them. 

Oh, this is the mere starting of the wedge of industrial de- 
struction that this reckless legislation would bring upon the 
country. You interfere now with transportation; next you give 
the right to control the product of the soil and the product of 
the mill; and you permit it to be requisitioned, not for Govern- 
ment use—not at all—but because somebody representing the 
President does not like the price at which things are selling. 

Why, Mr. President, if that kind of legislation prevails, and 
we substitute for our present system of business, with individual 
liberty and individual rights, such a plan, in 12 months’ time 
you will paralyze the industries of the country. I said to the 
Senator that it was not democratic rights that were concerning 
me. What I meant was that I had no fear that any man could 
live politically in this country long enough to be a permanent 
menace who would support legislation of that kind, and I have 
not; but you will injure us right now. ‘These bills could be 
amended harmoniously by a provision that the President shall 
fix the compensation of all labor and the hours of work and 
put in the penitentiary anybody who declines to obey him. 

Mr. President, the Nation is not in such peril. There is not 
any occasion for that kind of fear. I am very fond of the chair- 
man of the committee who has reported this bill, and ordinarily 
he is one of the sanest of thoughtful business men. I do not 
rade how they got him to support this measure; it is so unlike 

im. 

Now, what we ask is this—and I still hope it will be given 
without a vote. We ask, first, that these powers be limited to 
military supplies, including therein foodstuffs of all kinds in- 
tended for those at war with Germany. That is what we think 
ought to be done. If that is not enough, then, going one step 
further, give some kind of tribunal to pass upon the other inter- 
ferences with powers of transportation. Give us some visible 
agents to do it. We are willing to give the President all the 
power he has any use for and more. We would like to know 
who is going to be the President in exercising the power, be- 
cause we know Mr. Wilson can not be. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator whether the person 
or persons whom the President designates as the person or per- 
sons through whom he will issue these directions will be in- 
visible? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I fear so. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator suppose that such a 


designation will be made secretly; that public announcement 


will not be made of the person or persons designated, and that 

such person or persons will not have an established place of 

peeing where persons complaining of the orders made can be 
ear 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know. v 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Another thing; in case the President of 
the United States should designate existing officials, no com- 
pensation is to be made; but if he designates persons who are 
now outside of the public service, I will ask thé Senator whether 
they will not become public officials, paid by the public, and 
whether they will be the invisible specters to which he alludes? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, they will be quite invisible. 
The view of them will be dim and indistinct. 

Mr. President, we have these subcommittees of all sorts and 
kinds connected with this advisory board. I would not say that 
they were completely invisible, but they are very unsatisfactory. 
It is very difficult for men having something to furnish to the 
Government to approach one of these advisory committees, if 
they have all been selected from some other elass of men who 
have the same thing to furnish to the Government. It is very 
embarrassing for the outsider, and they are difficult of location. 

Now, Mr. President, if we mean to have somebody act for the 
President, why shall not we say it? Are we afraid to legis- 
late? We are supposed to come directly from the people, and to 
represent them. Do we have to hide behind the President? It 
is conceded that there must be men to take charge of this 
work. Why is it that the committee does not name them, if 
they are to be designated? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
to him why the committee has not. designated any particular 
form of organization through which the President shall give 
his directions. The reason is this: We believe that experience 
will be the best guide to the President in the selection of those 
persons; that he may find the persons first designated inade- 
quate for the work, or he may conclude that he would like a 
board of three instead of a single individual; or he may con- 
clude that the best form of organization would be to select a 
single great transportation expert. 

I will state that early in the history of the Panama Canal 
Congress sought to fix the form of organization that the Panama 
Canal Commission should take, and the legislation of Congress 
constituted an embarrassment to the Executive in securing an 
efficient administration under that act. I can not recall defi- 
nitely what the process was, but gradually it took the form of 
centering the power in Gen. Goethals. They first tried a divided 
power, a board, and finding that that did not work they finally 
substantially centered the power in Gen. Goethals. 

Now, Congress will probably be adjourned, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. We did not wish to put the President in 
a strait-jacket with reference to an exercise of the most im- 
portant power, and fix to-day exactly the form of organization 
through which he should give his directions; and I think that 
is wise action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator did not 
want to put the President in a strait-jacket. I do not want to 
put the men interested in transportation throughout the country 
in a Strait-jacket. The Senator has not shown any necessity 
for any of this legislation, not the slightest; and yet he says 
that the President might want one, might want two, might want 
three men, and then might want to change the form of the 
organization. That is just what I have been arguing—that we. 
have an indefinite, uncertain, invisible agency, and one that can 
not be reached. 

I think, if we give such powers, it is as little as we can do to 
have some voice, some expression, in advance about how they are 
to be exercised. It is as little as we owe the people at large to 
determine the character of the agency that is to perform these 
duties. They are very vast. They are as great—they are far- 
reaching while they last in their effect upon the people of the 
United States—as the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; even greater. You take away from every producer in 
the country his right of transportation—a right established by 
law—and you leave him without redress; and you are willing 
to do this through the President, who can not exercise the 
power, without even saying that there shall be a board named 
in advance by the President on the subject of transportation and 
confirmed by the Senate. You will not even give the producer 
and the shipper that much safeguard against oppression. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to his col- 
league for the purpose of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McKellar Shafroth 
Bankhead Hardwick McLean She 
Borah Hitchcock McNary 8 „ Ariz. 
Bradx Hollis rtin Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Husting New Smith, Mich 
Broussard James Newlands Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Swanson 

ul n * Jones, N. Mex. Owen Thomas 
Cummins aa Pago Thompson 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Trammcli 
Fernald Kenyon Pomerene Vardaman 
Fletcher King Ransdell Wadsworth 
Gallinger Kirb; R Warren 
Gerry Lew Robinson Wiliams 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce the -unavoidable ab- 


sence of the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, Samrrx] on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. REED. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
STONE] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish the Recorp to show that my 
colleague [Mr. TownsEnp] is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness in his family. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] on account of illness. I also de- 
sire to announce the absence of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jones] and the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] on 
business of the Senate. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Saursnunx!] is absent on official business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is detained from the Senate on 
public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will close in less 
than five minutes. My objection to the bill is, first, that it 
confers nominally upon the President, really upon some agency 
that he must create, the unrestricted power to fix priority of 
shipments in all kinds of goods, both those of a military 
character needed to conduct the war and those not in any 
way connected with the war. I insist, first, that it ought 
to be limited to things that pertain to military affairs or to 
foodstuffs to be used by the armies of the United States or by 
the armies of the countries that are at war with Germany. 
I am willing to make that just as broad as anybody will 
want it; I urge a stopping place without carrying the right 
of discrimination into private affairs of life disconnected with 
the war. 

Second, if the Senate insist that this power of creating 
priority of shipments should extend all along the line, then 
I urge that there should be a definite board created through 
whom the President may administer this responsibility. The 
Senator from Nevada has just said that he objects to a 
‘definite board because the President might want to name first 
one man and then another man and then two or three men. 
I urge that the shippers are entitled to stability in the per- 
formance of the duties that will be given, and if.this bill is 
passed with the broad power it now covers at least we should 
provide that the Interstate Commerce Commission, or a board 
of three men to be known as the transportatien priority board, 
should give shippers a hearing that the careless disregard of 
the rights of individuals might be avoided. 

I do not desire to take any more of the time of the Senate 
at present. I must really go to a meeting of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill, and I wish to state a few reasons why I will 
support it, The discussion has been very intefesting to me. 


Great powers are given to the President in the bill, and all the 
remarks which have been made concerning extension of power 
and the danger of usurpation would be eminently proper if 


applied to times of peace. There is not a man on the floor of 
the Senate who would be willing to vote for the bill if it were 
a general law applicable to all times. There is, however, a 
clause in the bill that it shall be in force only during the exist- 
ing war, and that makes an entire change with respect to the 
dangers that have been set forth as being so imminent by the 
passage of such a measure. 

Mr. President, we know and all history has taught us that 
democracies can not prosecute or defend wars successfully as 
long as they have divided powers. The liberties of the people 
are so safeguarded by limitation of authority that democracies 
can not operate with expedition. It is on account of the fact 
that we have so many commissions, that we have so many 
officials whose jurisdiction conflict with each other. That is 
the reason why democracies can not wage war. It takes au- 
tocracies to win wars. Consequently when a republic stands by 
all the laws that are made for the benefit of the individual and 
for the safety of the people in times of peace, it cripples its 
ability to execute its purposes and designs to win the victory. 
In order to win the war it is necessary to centralize the power, 
to waive those laws which are so necessary for our happiness 
in times of peace, > 

Mr. President, the safeguard in-the bill against any usurpa- 
tion lies in the fact that this power is limited absolutely to 
the duration of the war. That limitation is contained in the 
very law that grants the power, and automatically the power 
ceases when the war ends. Therefore it can not be used as a 
means for the usurpation of our rights and liberties. 

It is suggested that we should have a tribunal to determine 
what freight should have priority in shipment, and some have 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be the 
tribunal. In peaceful times that would be wise. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is a commission that is supposed 
to deliberate upon questions, not to act quickly. The very 
object of having hearings before that commission, the very 
purpose of letting it examine into various other questions that 
should determine as to the entering of an order, makes it so 
that quick action is impossible. I doubt, as the Senator from 
Nevada has said, whether it would be wise to give to that 
tribunal any power whatever except that of a deliberative 
character. 

That being the case, Mr. President, I can not believe that we 
ought to take powers that are essential to effective execution 
and transfer them to a deliberative body. No one would think 
of giving to a judge or to a court composed of a number of 
judges such powers. Their very existence, as well as their 
duties contemplate deliberation and sound judgment. Large 
bodies, of course, will only act after discussion, and necessarjly 
delays must follow. By that means they arrive at a more cor- 
rect opinion; but when we engage in a war things must be 
done quickly, a decision must be made immediately, or else 
often a battle will be lost, a favorable opportunity passed. 

Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce Commission is now 
overworked. Its docket is so crowded that bills have been 
urged in this body providing for an increase of its membership; 
and if we impose upon it the burden of determining quickly and 
rapidly the question of transportation of these various products, 
it seems to me we are going to impose upon it a burden by which 
it can do nothing else than attend to the immediate necessities 
which are provided in the bill. So it seems to me, so far as the ~ 
Interstate Commerce Commission is concerned, that the propo- 
sition should be abandoned. Any other commission will make a 
divided authority. 

But Senators say that they agree that the transportation of 
everything that is necessary for the prosecution of the war 
shall be determined by the President, but that the commission 
shall determine as to those products that are not essentially 
war munitions or things that are absolutely necessary to the 
prosecution of the war. The difficulty about that is the line of 
demarcation. That line of demarcation will always be the 
subject of dispute and is disputed right on the floor of this body. 
The Senator from Nevada cited one illustration in which he said 
that some of the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee contended the material to be transported was a war 
necessity and others said it was not. If we have a commission, 
it will contend for its jurisdiction, and the result will be that 
there will always be disputes as to what are the things that are 
essential to the conduct of the war. 

We know there are various materials essential to the manu- 
facture of munition supplies that are scattered in this country. 
Copper is away out in Montana and Arizona, and it has to be 
brought to the factory down at Bethlehem, Pa., or at other 
places. It may be necessary that it should be shipped even 
ahead of passenger traffic. There should be somebody to de- 
termine that. It should not be an independent tribunal that 
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might consider that that is as essential to the prosecution of the 
war as something else which the Commander in Chief is de- 
manding. The man who is going to get the credit or the blame 
for the war is the man in whom this power should be vested. 

We know that the shipment of coal becomes sometimes a very 
important commodity to be brought to certain points, It may 
be necessury that some railroad that is doing a great and 
remunerative traffic in passengers or in the transportation of 
high-class freight must earry coal instead of passengers or that 
higher priced freight, The result will be that a hardship may 
be worked. That has to be worked If it is necessary to gain 
the advantages in bringing that coal to the proper place where 
it can be made most expeditious in the conduct of the war. 

Any number of illustrations would show the necessity of some 
person having contro! of the shipment of freight, and when you 
put it in a body composed of more men you have disputes, you 
have controversies, you have divided opinions, and it ly bound 
to result in having less expedition. But when you put it in the 
hands of the President, although he has somebody else to exam- 
ine into it, he has the corrective power if any wrong is being 
done. He has a right to say No; there is no necessity for 
that,” and I have no doubt if arbitrary and unreasonable power 
should be exercised by any board he would say that that shall 
not be done, but that the ordinary trafie shall prevail, 

Mr. President, in view of the situation and the fact that this 
power to control shipments over railroads is limited to the 
duration of the-war, there is no danger of the power extending 
to times of peace, and on account of the fact that the centraliza- 
tion of power in times of war becomes necessary In order to 
either conduct an army or a campaign, it seems to me that we 
ought to support this bill and not have a commission to divide 
this authority, but that the power should be placed in the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I have listened to the debate 
with a good deal of interest, and I have heard arguments here 
upon this floor which can and should be answered. This I am 
going to try to do. In discussing this matter, it seems te me 
as though we were really losing sight ef the main question. It 
is stated here that the question is “ Where should we loage the 
power to control shipments of commodities in this emergency?” 
That is not the question to my mind. Such control is now in the 
hands of the railronds themselves. The question, therefore, is, 
“Are we going to leave it where it is in private hands or are we 
going to give control to ourselves; that is to say, the Government?” 
The power is lodged now in the hands of private citizens, in the 
officials of companies engaged in the transportation business, 
As it is the control of shipments is in the railroads. It is a con- 
trol divided into many hands and interests, each of which is 
intent in serving its own interests. 

So the question really comes down to whether it is better 
for the country to control the movement of the things 
necessary for the proseeution of the war by placing such 
control in the hands of the Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States or to leave it in the hands of those 
agencies which have a direct personal interest in their own 
business and who will consider themselves in duty bound to 
operate the business primarily to subserve their own interests. 
In: other words, the question is, when we are at war, whether 
we want to intrust the Commander in Chief with the facilities 
to move troops, supplies, munitions, and everything necessary 
to successfully conduet the war or whether we are going to 
leave it to a thousand private commanders in chief of private 
industries or private transportation companies for each to act as 
its own not the publie's interests dictate. That is the question. 
The question is whether you are going to leave it where it is 
or put it in the hands of the President. 

It has been said here if the President would handle this 
matter himself personally they would all trust him and would 
be willing to permit him personally to handle the transportation 
business of the country. The arguments made here on this bill, 
when sifted down, do not bear out the assertion. There has 
been too much protest here, it seems to me, in the Senate of the 
confidence Senators repose in the President of the United States 
as the Commander in Chief of our armed forces. There has been 
too much talk about Mr. Wilson being trustworthy, being re- 
liable, and that Senators would gladly give him the power if he 
would personally exercise it and not delegate it to subordinutes. 
There has been too much talk along the line “ Brutus is an 
honorable man,“ followed up by attacks on the honorable man, 
the good man, the trustworthy man, or at least on the recom- 
mendations he makes, and ending in a supreme effort to tie 
his hands and preventing the man in whom they profess to: have 
so much confidence from exercising the pewer that he needs and 
must have if their confidence is to be vindicated. 


It is said that if he could handle these matters they would be 
willing to trust them to him. The President of the United 
States; as has been said here, is the Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces of the United States. We have passed a law 
to conscript the men of this country who are going to place 
themselves under the command of the Commander in Chief of 
the Army. Is every man in this Army going to be under the 
direct supervision and under the eye of the President of the 
United States? Has not the President got to act through the 
Secretary of War whom he has appointed? Has he not got to 
act through the instrumentalities of the generals whom he has 
appointed, the colonels, the captains, and lieutenants, and so 
forth? Yes; of course he has. Not only that, but they are going 
to transport these armies across the sea to France, and there 
they are going to be under the eye of a man selected by the 
President ef the United States to command that army over 

ere, 3.000 miles away from the Commander in Chief. t 

The lives of these young men are in the hands of the 
subordinates of the President of the United States. Their 
life or their death may depend upon the discretion and the 
ability of the general in command, who is a subordinate of the 
President. That is nothing; Senators are willing to do that. 
There is no trouble at all about that part of the business. We 
put a fleet under the command of an admiral who is subordinate 
to the President of the United States and selected by him. Our 
fleet sails on the ocean and the lives of the men carried in our 
ships are dependent upon the very bravery, discretion, and 
ability of the admiral. We have not had anything to say about 
that matter, though. He is an invisible instrument of the Gov- 
ernment, and that is all right. Senaters do not complain about 
trusting the lives of our soldiers to the President of the United 
States, even when he does—as he of necessity must—place them 
and their lives—yes, and the country’s safety and welfare—in 
the hands of subordinates. Senators do not complain about 
taking a young man out of employment, reducing his salary, if 
he is getting a salary, say, of $2,500 or $3,000 a year, and setting 
him to work for 8360, a soldier's pay, and placing him under the 
charge of a subordinate and sending him over to France to fight 
our battles, and thus conscript his earning capacity about 1,000 
per cent and requiring him to give his life if need be. 

The Commander in Chief may be intrusted with the lives 
of American eitizens and American soldiers, which he may 
place in the hands of subordinates, but we can not trust our 
dollars and our business to him, As the Secretary of the 
Treasury has said, Are we going to be more tender with our 
dollars than with our sons? Are we going to be more tender 
with our cents than with our soldiers? It is not necessary to 
do that. We give the President power to appoint his Cabinet. 
These Cabinet officers in turn appoint their assistant secre- 
taries, their bureau. chiefs, and these bureau chiefs appoint 
subordinates, 

The President of the United States, as President in peace time, 
has control over vast power that must be intrusted to sub- 
ordinates. Otherwise it could not be done. We know that the 
President ean not attend to the details of government, so he 
appoints subordinates: to attend to these. But we hold the 
President responsible for their acts, because their acts are his 
acts and are made under his authority and by his: direction, 
But here in time of war, in time of an exigency of this kind, 
they are willing to trust the President of the United States 
with transportation matters, but they do not want to trust it 
to his subordinates. They are willing to trust everything in the 
world to the President except these particular things we are 
handling now, unless he does it personally. They might just as 
well go right out and say they have no confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Why protest otherwise? If you have 
not confidence in a man that he will appoint the right officers to 
administer these affairs, then do you not in that same breath 
say you have not any confidence in the judgment of the man 
himself? Why not hit him Girect instead of hitting his ap- 
pointees over his shoulders? You can not shoot constantly at 
men appointed by the President without some of the bullets 
finding lodgment in the person of the President. Or, if you indeed 
have confidence in the President why not have confidence enough 
to believe that whether he performs acts in person or by his duly 
authorized subordinates he will see in either case that the thing 
is well done and that your confidence is not misplaced. 

If you have not confidence in the President’s appointees, I 
repeat, you have not confidence in the President—not that the 
President is infallible—but when the President makes an ap- 
pointment which is a mistake, and he discovers it to be a mis- 
take, and he soon will—his critics will see to that—he will rec- 
tify that mistake, . 
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It is not just the same question in appointments, whether 
you give this power direct to a board or give it direct to the 
President, and he appoints a board or person to attend to the 
details. Why? Because the President is the man who is Com- 
mander in Chief and has the power to name the men under him. 
While everything goes well and no complaint is made, there is 
no necessity for his passing upon anything; but with the Presi- 
dent in supreme command, when abuses obtain in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, when men make mistakes or show their in- 
competency, and it is brought to his attention, then, as Com- 
mander in Chief, he rectifies that mistake. He will see to it 
that the work is well done, because it is his work, whether done by 
himself or his subordinates, So if you have confidence in the 
President of the United States, you know that if this power is 
intrusted in his hands the matter will be administered with 
him as the responsible head, not merely as a figurehead, but as 
a man there to do the right thing if perchance the wrong thing 
is about to be done by his subordinates. So the question gets 
right down to this: Have you confidence in the President of 
the United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
armed forces of the United States? If you håve, are you going 
to let him fight this war, or are you going to hamstring him and 
tie his hands and tie his feet at every opportunity that presents 
itself, and thus obstruct and hinder, if not destroy, his use- 
fulness and efficiency? 

This country has placed the responsibilty in the hands of the 
President of the United States; he is Commander in Chief of 
our forces. These powers, it will be conceded, haye got to be 
placed somewhere. They can not be placed in any other hands 
than in the hands of the Commander in Chief; you can not put 
them in auxiliary or subsidiary bodies. The President can not 
get into a wrangling over it or go into an executive session every 
time he wants to make an order and bring about efficiency, be- 
cause in such a case you would have talk instead of action; 
you would have the same discussions there which we have in 
the Senate every time something comes up which is to be done 
that ought to be done, and that ought to be done quickly. 

In a war like this in which we are now embarking, with the 
history of two and a half years war before us, I do not think 
there is any question in any Senator’s mind that we are up 
against a very serious proposition; that we shall need all the 
strength and all the power that we possess to successfully con- 
duct this war. I want to see that back of the punch that we put 
into our armed forces the whole body politic puts itself into such 
a swing that we can deliver the knock-out blow. 

It has been said here that this is hysteria. Prudence is not 
hysteria, and we would be imprudent, indeed, to close our eyes 
to the character, the ability, and the efficiency of the powers 
that are opposing us in this war. When we let our minds wander 
back over the last two and a half eventful years and now see 
embattled Europe struggling with all its might to keep back 
the Hohenzollern power we need not be afraid that we can exag- 
gerate our peril. Nothing more menacing than mad Prussianism 
has ever lifted its horrid head above the horizon of time. When 
one power can hold at bay upon foreign soil the legions of 
England, France, Russia, Roumania, Portugal, Serbia, and 
other countries, and can make the ocean unsafe for travel, and 
at the same time can defy the neutral powers of the world with 
impunity, we can not be charged with hysteria when we take 
up stock of our power and our resources with a purpose of 
overcoming this menace. We can not go‘too far in getting ready 
for it. 

It is said we need not be afraid of Germany because she can 
not land sufficient troops here. Why, our sovereignty is going to 
reach over across the sea into France; our men are there fighting 
for this country. Are we going to say it does not make very 
much difference to us what happens to them so long as it does 
not happen to us here; that we are not afraid here because we 
are here, and we do not care what happens to them there, because 
they are there? Is that the logic upon which we are going to 
base our warfare? Every time one of our battleships sails 
across the sea and engages in a contest with the enemy, shall 
we say we do not fear anything over here, because they can not 
shoot over here and they can not land here upon our coast? 

One thing is just as sure as sure can be. If Germany wins 
this war, she can only do it by first destroying men of this 
country. If, notwithstanding the aid that we are going to give 
the older belligerents in this fight, they should suffer defeat, 
we shall indeed have the menace of autocracy put upon us here. 
It is said we do not want Kaiserism in the United States. I 
want to say to the Senate that we will get it whether we want 
it or not—and there will not be any debate about it—if this 
war is lost. If England, France, Russia, Italy, and the other 

- beHigerents are finally obliged to bend their knees to Germany, 
that will be the time when the menace to this country will become 


a direct one; that will be the time when Germany's eyes will be 
turned to this country. 

Does anybody suppose that the only way that Germany can 
attack us is to land her troops upon our soil? If Germany keeps 
the circle that she has put out, which is an invisible line out into 
the ocean, in the event that she should win this war, and should 
then tell us that we can not trade with Europe, I ask, What 
then? We would be confronted with the alternativ. of giving up 
our rights to sail the seas or we would have to go and land our 
troops over in Germany and fight her there and upon the seas; 
or, perchance, if she did not do that, why should she not land 
her troops down in South America in open violation of the 
Monroe doctrine and make us go down there and fight, instead 
of fighting on our own soil; or, for that matter, why not land 
her troops in Cuba and make us either give up Cuba or fight? 
There are a good many ways that Germany could make us fight 
her without landing her troops here. If she wins this war, she 
will be in a position to and will choose her own battle ground 
and make us fight her there or make us quit and take our orders 
‘from her. This would mean that she would enforce her will 
and her ways upon us if we did not fight. 

But what is the use of talking about that? We are in this 
war; we are one of the belligerents, and we have got to win 
this war. The question is, Whether this is a fight for the United 
States and our allies to a finish, with us theavinners, or whether 
we are going to fight Germany alone after she gets through with 
the other allies? 

We can not dally or deceive ourselves into any other belief 
than that the measures that the President of the United States 
has asked Congress to pass, or which he has recommended to 
Congress as the thing that he vitally needs if we are going to 
win this war means that unless he is given these instruments 
of warfare, these facilities for equipping and supplying our 
troops, we can not be efficient; we can not win. 

Just one more word on that phase of the question. The logic 
of some Senators seems to be that when we give the President 
all the men he needs and all the ships he needs the needs 
of the Government as well as our duty are at an end. Ps it 
possible that we do not understand that when we send our 
armies and navies over to Europe we have got to continue 
to send the stuff across to enable them to fight and to sub- 
sist? What are armies and navies unless they are provided 
with all they need? Have not these men got to be fed? Have 
they not got to be clothed? Have they not got to have guns, 
rifles, powder, shot, and shell with which to fight? Who is 
going to do it? Is “ George” going to do it? 

Have we not been told here that we have got to maintain and to 
sustain our own armies over there with our own supplies? Well, 
of course we have. How are we going to do it? It is said we 
will do it in some way; there is no need of being afraid; let 
us not get into hysterla. Somehow, some way, at some time 
we shall get the stuff over there. Who is going to see to that? 
Why, anybody—eyerybody is going to see to it. Let the presi- 
dents of the railroads see about it; let the brakemen, let the 
conductors, let anybody see about it. Let any or all irresponsi- 
ble men who owe no duty or shoulder no responsibility attend 
to that. Everybody's business, of course, is nobody’s business, 
But the President, the Commander in Chief, the man who 
carries all of the responsibility, to whom we look to see us 
through, shall he be given the power to do it—perish the thought! 
That is autocracy. That is unconstitutional. 

Now, I am not reflecting on the patriotism of the railroad 
presidents or of the men who are in control of the roads, but 
I want to say that a railroad president who does not look out 
for the interests of his own road first will not hold his job very 
long. He may be as patriotic as any man, but he can not use 
the property of others to demonstrate his patriotism. 

His duty is to make money for his stockholders, and how- 
ever much he might be induced to do the right thing his posi- 
tion would not permit him in case the thing came in conflict 
with the interests of his concern. Moreover, there are many 
railroad presidents and officials and their interests are diver- 
gent. They could not long agree to act in concert without the 
bias of self-interest intervening to throw order into discord. 

It would, of course, be different if the President appointed 
them as public officials and they were free to act in their public 
capacity. Then their oaths would bind them to serve the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States and not their own 
personal roads; in other words, they would be free and it would 
be their duty to act for the interests of the Government; but 
when they are in their own private business it is the most 
natural thing in the world for them to look after that interest 
first. It must be clear then that the present system will not do, 
And so it does seem that we have got to place control elsewhere 
to do the work well. 
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Does any Senator for a moment think that the men who 
are to be sent across the sea—a half million or a million or a 
million and a half men—should not have somebody in authority 
here that is going to take care of them and labor for and pro- 
vide for them? If not, then we would better keep our men 
here; we had better withdraw our declaration of war and admit 
that we will not fight until the Germans come over here and 
camp on our soil; but if we are going to fight this war, as 
we have got to fight it or surrender, then we have got to take 
every weapon, every power, every resource into our own hands 
which is necessary to carry this war to a successful conclusion. 

Every time anything of this kind is suggested, the specter of 
the Constitution—our own Constitution—comes to the aid of 
our enemies. I do not say that in a disparaging way of anyone 
who invokes the Constitution, but I say it is working in that 
way. Our Constitution comes up to prevent us from defending 
our own lives and our country. I want to ask whether this is 
a war with the people of the United States on one side and the 
Kaiser and our Constitution always on the other? Is our Con- 
stitution our friend or our enemy? I take it for granted that 
our Constitution, which was born of the country itself, was so 
conceived as to enable us to defend the life of the body that 
gave it birth. We have a right to defend ourselves; and, as 
was well said this afternoon by one of the Senators—I forget 
just by whom—the fact that the writers of our Constitution 
provided that the President should be Commander in Chief 
carries with it the power and the right for him to do anything 
and everything which is necessary to defend our national and 
independent existence. The Constitution was designed to be a 
life-giving thing, not a poison or an instrument of death to the 
country, and to the principles and ideals which it embodies. 
We can not go any further, so far as the delegation of power is 
concerned, than when we give the President the power of life 
and death over our citizens. When he can send them into the 
trenches and into the teeth of the enemy and the jaws of death, 
is there any greater or more important power that can be dele- 
gated to him that outweighs this power or that should cause 
more hesitation in the giving. 

The Constitution can not be construed in any other way than 
that in time of war these powers may be lodged in the hands of 
the Commander in Chief. As has been said here over and over 
again, if this bill embodied a new policy in this country, a 
policy to the effect that hereafter in times of peace the Presi- 
dent shall be a food dictator, that he shall do all the things 
that now have to be done, of course no Senator would vote for 
it. But we are not at peace, It can not be repeated too often 
that we are at war, the most extraordinary war in all history. 
Precedents of all kinds have got to go by the board. It becomes 
necessary for us to do everything that is needful to give the 
Commander in Chief the power and the right to use the might 
of this land to the last ounce of our strength. To do anything 
else would be hysteria ; to do anything else would be imprudent, 
would be folly. Not to do it would be worse than a crime—it 
would be an inexcusable, unjustifiable, unforgivable blunder. 
Does the Senate want to assume the responsibility for it? I do 
not. 

While nations are organized to the last button, to the last 
farthing, and are contemplating our destruction, shall we stand 
here and argue over and over again the question of whether we 
shall defend ourselves? Mr. President, that question was settled 
when the Congress declared that a state of war existed and 
when under the Constitution the powers and might of this 
Government went into the hands of the Commander in Chief. 
Now, he comes here and says, “ I must have this power, if you 
want me to assume the responsibility. I tell you what we need 
to win this war; I must have the power, if necessary—and 
I will not use it unless it is necessary—to control and regulate 
the shipment of those things which I think are necessary to 
make us successful in tie prosecution of the war.” d 

How can there be any chance for an argument about that, 
when it is as plain as day that, unless he is given that right, 
the movement of equipment and supplies will be beyond his 
control and he will be impotent to do the essential thing at 
the essential time? So when we talk here about the tremen- 
dous power that we are giving the President we are arguing 
that it be left in the hands of men who owe no responsibility 
to this Government except in a very remote way. When we 
say we are alarmed about the power that we are going to place 
in the hands of the President we say that we are not alarmed 
to have this right lodged in the hands of private individuals 


who are in business for what there is in it and who owe no re- 
sponsibility to their Government, except in a very remote way 


and only as an individual owes a duty to his country. 
That does not apply only to this bill. We would be deaf 


really to what is going on and too blind to see what the move- 
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ment is about if we have not learned that an organized effort 
is going to be made to withhold almost any or all addi- 
tional power from the President. A fine prospect indeed! Go 
ahead, Mr. President; organize an army of a million and a half 
soldiers, send them over to Europe, and when you get them 
over there let them shift for themselves and take their chances 
with what may ooze over there from this country, so far as con- 
flicting and confusing and intricate private interests may be 
willing to serve them! Is that the idea of American efficiency? 
German efficiency is different. Things move when they say 
“move.” It is said here that we do not want that sort of 
government over here. 

I repeat, that if we do not arouse ourselves in this country 
to fight this war as it should be fought, we will lave it over 
here; but the difference will be that instead of having a slight 
restriction here temporarily, we may have the real thing here 
permanently, and our consent will not be asked either, The 
Kaiser will not ask us whether we like it or not; he will ram 
it down our throats if he has his way and we let him have 
his way. So it is a question sometimes whether we can not 
afford in the interest of self-defense, self-protection, and self- 
preservation, to trust the President of the United States with a 
few of our rights, in order that our important rights may be 
perpetuated indefinitely rather than to withhold them from 
the President and lose all of them permanently. In other 
words, are we going ta stay here and haggle and haggle about 
what we are going to give the President of the United States 
for perhaps three months or six months or perhaps for a year, 
but only for the purposes of this war, or are we going to lie 
supinely upon our backs and let those who are fighting for us 
shift for themselves on the plea that we ought not to be afraid 
and ought not to be hysterical and should only concern ourselves 
when we have finally had our nose put to the grindstone and 
have to fight for our own personal existence? 

What is true of transportation is true of the food situation 
in the United States. There, again, it is asked, “Are we going 
to establish a dictator here? Are we going to let some expatriate 
come over here and run our business?” Men are being abused 
here who have come to help their country and whose only de- 
sire is to give unselfish service to their native land. The great- 
est offense they have eyer committed is to come back here and 
volunteer their services, Mr. Hoover’s name has been men- 
tioned here. While I haye not been delegated to hold a brief 
for Mr. Hoover, yet I want to say that I have been an admirer 
of his because of the high reputation which he enjoys through- 
out the civilized world for the work he has done in Belgium. 
This gentleman is charged with being an expatriate, yet when 
the call came from his country—and he did not seek the serv- 
ice—he surrendered a $100,000 position to come here and work 
for his country. Mr. Hoover’s record is his best armor and 
defense against the attacks made against him. All of civilized 
Europe honors him. Poor bleeding Belgium acclaims him as 
its friend and benefactor. The world applauds him for his mar- 
velous efficiency. Verily a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country! And when he came here upon the call of 
the President to perform the work than whom none is better 
fitted, and coming in a spirit of service, his*fellow countrymen 
heap -ungenerous and ill-natured abuse upon his head for only 
standing ready to do what his Commander in Chief commands 
him to do. But he is no expatriate. He is a real and typical 
American. But if he were an expatriate, I wish to Heaven 
that we had a million such as he, because we are going to need 
them before we are through with this conflict. 

However, Mr. President, I do not wish to talk personalities, 
ae is not the thing that should control discussion, of this 
zind. 

The question is purely and simply whether, in the situation 
in which we find ourselves, we are going to put in the hands 
of the President of the United States the power to mobilize 
and utilize our resources for us. That is all, and the question 
again will be whether we are going to give the President au- 
thority to do the things he wants to do and which he needs to 
do if we desire to win this war? I say again that I hope when 
the food-control bill comes up the Kaiser and the Constitution 
will not again be lined up against the United States and that 
again we will find ourselves hindered instead of helped by that 
immortal instrument designed by its authors to be the pro- 
tection and shield of the Union and not the ally of its enemies. 

The President of the United States, I reiterate, being the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, bears upon his 
shoulders the responsibility for a successful war. He comes 
here and says, “I must have these powers.” It is said by 
Senators that they have the greatest confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Well, if so, give him those powers, 
That is the best way to demonstrate their confidence in him. 
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We surely can not prove confidence by refusing to put it to 
the test. 


It has been said here that the liberty-loan: bonds did not go |” 


because of a want of confidence, not in the President, but 
because of a want of confidence in some of the men whom he 
has appointed to office—some of the unknown men, the invisible 
men, as some of the Senators have been pleased to term them. 

I wish to say to those Senators that we used to hear some 
talk of invisible Government, but I am proud to say that we 
have heard little or nothing of it since Woodrow Wilson has 
been President. There is no danger of any invisible govern- 
ment so long as President Wilson is in the White House. We 
know that there was an invisible government, or, at least, 
charges were made to that effect, before his administration. 

But it is said, in connection with the liberty loan, that 
confidence has been lacking. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was attacked here not long ago, and it was said that the course 
pursued by him in connection with the sale of liberty bonds 
was unseemly, Why, bless him, he did the thing that made the 
loan a success. This body did nothing to aid him; Congress did 
not do so. On the contrary effort was made, apparently, 
to discourage it. Unseemly what? When it lagged because 
cordial support was lacking, and when many were expecting— 
some, perhaps, even hoping—to see it end in failure, Secretary 
McAdoo, one of the strongest men who ever graced the Treasury 
portfolio, when he saw what he was up against, went direct to 
the people, and the people heard him, believed him, backed him, 
and the result is the verdict given him. Unseemly to do 
what was necessary and suteeed or to lle down in a seemly 
manner and fail? The people do not think so, let me assure 
the Senator. If there has been any lack of confidence at all, 
it is because of the attacks that have been made upon the 
President of the United States in this Chamber and in the other 
Chamber over and over again, and the obstacles placed in his 
path. Take the ConoresstonaL Recorp for the last 8 or 10 
weeks and read it and there you will find the answer to the 
question why confidence is not there, 

Constructive criticism, it has been said, is a good thing. Yes; 
constructive criticism is a good thing, but destructive criticism 
is a bad thing. Destructive criticism is what is responsible for 
the want of confidence, if any there be, all along the line. But 
let me say that the want of confidence is net in the President. 
There is a want of confidence in Congress because Congress 
does not stand back of the Government and do the things that 
are necessary to give it strength and vigor. 

It has been said here that the President has gotten every- 
thing that he wanted. That is true; but he had to: fight for 
everything that he got. He was always met with obstacles— 
the same arguments, the same dire predictions of disuster, 
the same fear of usurpation of power, the same Constitu- 
tion. Now, we can not inspire confidence in the people by criti- 
cizing everything that the President wants Congress to do and 
criticizing everything that it is proposed to do. We can. not 
inspire the peonle to have confidence in our success when we 
are everlastingly predicting disaster. We can not inspire faith 
when we are constantly impeaching our own integrity of pur- 
pose. We can uot abuse and hammer our Government and 
expect enthusiasm to bubble like a spring. We can not arouse 
the people to the great spirit of achievement when we are 
eonstantly criticizing everything that is to make for that 
achievement, 

Does anybody believe for a minute that he can inspire confi- 
dence in a friend by assailing him all the time, defaming him 
all the time, and exuding insinuations against him all the time? 
You can not boost your friends in that way; you can not boost 
the coufftry in that way; you can not boost Congress in that 
way; yeu can not boost the President of the United States in 
that way. At a time like this when unity and harmony are so 
essential, so indispensable, why can we not bury our differences 
and unite together? Our Government is not our enemy. Our in- 
terests are identical. We have all the enemies we can handle, 
and we need all the harmony and unity we can muster. Yet 
we spend our time in fighting amongst ourselves instead of 
preparing and unifying ourselves and our people against the 
common enemy. But you can go through the Recorp here for 
months, and you will find one series of attacks after another, 
not intended, I am sure. but tending in their effect to undermine 
the confidence of the people In their own Government and in 
their own administration. You ean not keep that up indefinitely 
without making a breach in the wall. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, that the time for that sort 
of thing is over. We ought to quit it. It is all right to have 


constructive criticism of bills; but why this eternal attack, 
these continual attacks on the things that have got to be done 


for days and days defining what munitions ef war are. 


if we are to win? No need to argue this, We all know it to be 
true. 

Perhaps it would be wrong to take that position if we had 
found that the President had made one mistake after another 
in this war; but there is not a word of criticism of what has 
been done. Almost every act of the President has justified 
itself. Contrary in some respects to judgment of some, his judg- 
ment has been vindicated. He has proven a reliable chief. He 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army. He is the only one 
we have. We elected him last November. The people of the 
United States, almost regardless of party, elected him Presi- 
dent of the United States, and so he is our Commander in Chief 
of the Army. He is going to be Commander in Chief of this 
eountry for the next three years and more, and we ought 
to be good enough soldiers te follow his lead and follow his 
judgment when he has so many times demonstrated that his 
judgment is better, in fact, than the collective judgment of 
many of us here, x 

The President of the United States will never go down in 
history as Woodrow Wilson, the impulsive, or Woodrow Wilson, 
the sudden, or “the man on horseback,” or anything of that 
kind. No! He will go down in history as one of the most con- 
servative, able, efficient, patriotic, and wise Presidents of the 
Republic. I say he is the Commander in Chief of the United 
States. He will be such for three years more, at least, and over 
three years. For weal or for woe, this matter is in his hands. 
The responsibility is placed upon him as Com-.oander in Chief. 

He says he needs these things to fight a successful war. His 
judgment has been unimpeached and unimpeachable so far as he 
has gone along in this war. Such being the case, why do we 
not give him what he asks, and what he must have, and what 
he demands? Why should we think that our transportation 
facilities are In better hands when they remain, as I said, in 
the hands of those who are running the railroads as a private 
business? Why fs the matter of food safer in the hands of the 
speculators and manipulators of food of whom we have heard 
so much in the last two months? 

We have heard some talk here about hanging these food 
speculators, about hanging these men who forgot themselves so 
far as to wring the last bit of money and the last peund of 


| flesh out of a suffering public. We have heard that, and what 
is the proposition now? Why, we would sooner leave It to them, 


as it is to-day, than leave it in the hands of the President of the 
United States. Instead of hanging the speeulator, we now hold 
him up as a man whom it is safer to leave the mutter with and 
entrust with the power than the President. In other words, it 
is safer to leave things as they are now, in the hands of the 
speculators and the manipulators and the avaricious men who 
have driven up the eost of living almost to an intolerable height, 
than to place it in the hands of the President of the United 
States to use in our defense! 

That is the situation we are up against. There is no con- 
structive proposition here—no. There is only destructive eriti- 
cism and destructive propositions. The Senators do not come 
in here and tell us what they propose to do or in whose hands 
they propose to put these things. They merely say: “For 
Eeaven’s sake, do not give this power to the President. Any 
man, anything, is better than that. The food speculator or the 
food manipulator is better than he is.” That is the effect, if 
not the words, of the argument. When living is so high that 
the toiler can hardly make ends meet; when, if things are left 
to drift upward as they have in the past two years; when we 
know that if we do not act that men and their families will go 
hungry and ragged; I say when we know all these things 
shall we cross our arms now—when we are at war—and 
say let men starve and go ragged and freeze rather than put 
into the hands of our Commander in Chief the means to insure 
tranquillity at home and victory abroad? 

Something has been said here aboufea division of responsi- 
bility. Some say: “Give the President the powers Which re- 
late to munitions of war and war supplies, and leave the other 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission.” What would 
be the result if that were done? Why, we have talked here 
The 
term is a varying one. What may be munitions of war to-day 
may not be munitions of war to-morrow, and vice versa, Do 
you want the President to go down and visit the Interstate 

rce Commission and haggle with them as to how far his 
responsibility goes and how far theirs? Can you expedite the 
dispatch of troops. can you fight a war in that way? I say, 
Mr. President, that you can not do it. $ 

In this bill, concretely. we come right down to this: Are we 
going to give the President of the United Stutes this power to 
use in the interest of the country and the interest of the Army 
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of the United States and the armies of our allies, or are we 
going to leave it to men who will run this thing to suit them- 
selves? There is no middle ground about it. We have either 
got to give it to the President or leave it where it is. If you 
give it to a halfway committee you are leaving it where it is, 
because then it simply means no action, it means inaction, 
impotency. It means tying up the President. It does not 
mean any relief whatever. 18 

The Senate can take its choice of the two propositions. 
Either pass this bill or let the thing go as it is going now; do 
not interfere with the railroads or the transportation concerns 
at all; let them do just as they see fit and trust to their col- 
lective patriotism and judgment to do the right thing. But if 
you want to do that better make them the commanders in chief 
of your Army also, so that the responsibility may be theirs also. 
I do not know how many railroad presidents there are in the 
country, but every time you want to get a few trainloads of 
soldiers by, let them have a convention somewhere and discuss 
which road is going to carry the soldiers, who is going to get the 
pay for it, what the price is going to be, and whether they will 
let them through after all—whether something else is not better 
than that. Those are the two alternatives—control by the 
United States in the interest and for the benefit of the Army 
and the people or control by and for and of the railroads, 

The railroad presidents themselves see, in the services that 
some of these distinguished gentlemen are rendering the Govern- 
ment gratis now, the necessity of coordinating these things. 
They are wise men. They know their own shortcomings and their 
own frailties. They know their duties to their own stockhold- 
ers, and they know that they can not do justice to them unless 
they put the matter in the hands of the Government, when they 
will have to say: The Government comes first, because we are 
serving under the Government.” They will become good sol- 
diers and run the matter then in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, and not for the benefit of their private pockets. 

Mr. President, I just want to say in conclusion that we can 
not too soon get these bills into the proper shape, pass upon the 
proper amendments if any are needed, and pass the bills, so 
that the President may get these things in his hands and know 
that he is going to have the power that he needs. Let us not 
exhaust his power here in trying to persuade Congress to help 
him, instead of fighting the enemy and devoting his time and 
attention to the enemy. Let us not compel him to waste his 
time here in trying to get Congress to give him the power that 
he is entitled to have without asking. Instead of enabling him 
to devote his time and attention to matters against our enemies, 
we are engaged here in fighting ourselves and holding ourselves 
back from doing the things that it is necessary and essential 
to do, 

The crop-moving time will soon come, when the railroads will 
be congested, when these powers will be of the utmost impor- 
tance and the most pressing necessity. The harvest is coming 
on, and crop moving will soon start. Let us not recommit the 
follies of the allies and the mistakes that the allies have made 
by getting into everything just a little bit too late. Let us get 
there just a little bit too early for the other fellows—for the 
enemy. Let us not dillydally along and then finally do what 
we will have to do anyway—but too late; for there is not any 
question that the people of this country will demand that the 
President receive the support that he is entitled to have as 
Commander in Chief; that their Commander in Chief is entitled 
to have; that Abraham Lincoln had when he wanted it. 

Without fear of contradiction, I venture to say that Abraham 
Lincoln got every help that he wanted to have. I know that 
President McKinley got everything he asked for, regardless of 
politics. It was spontaneously given to him. There was not 
my wrangling about it, either. It was turned into his hands 
for the mere asking, and no war can be fought successfully 
without that authority. If they were not given all the powers 
asked for by the President here, it was because they did not 
ask for them; and if they did not ask for them, they did not 
need them, and if they needed them, Congress would have given 
these to them. No Congress yet has refused to give the Presi- 
dent what he needed in any war in which we have been engaged, 
and this Congress dare not do so now. ‘The people will not let 
you do so long. ' 

It is said of Grant that one of the things that contributed to 
his unparalleled success was his insistence that he personally, 
as commander of the Army, should have absolute control of its 
movements without interference or hindrance by Congress or 
even by the Cabinet. It is said that the other commanders, able 
as they were, were unable to win because there was a debate 
over their movements every time before they were given the 
orders to move. Congress can not handle that matter. If Con- 
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gress had stayed here and debated for two weeks whether 
Dewey should sail out of Hongkong to Manila Bay, he never 
would have sailed there at all, and certainly he never would 
have destroyed the Spanish fleet. If we are going to stay here 
and argue what the movements of our fleets and our armies 
shall be, if Congress is going to decide just how much food and 
what kind of food is going to be sent to our soldiers and what 
kind of supplies we want to give them, our soldiers will not get 
any in the first place, or if they do, they will get there too late 
to be of any use in the war. 

In war it is absolutely necessary for 4he period of the war to 
put the punch in the hands of the President, and to put the 
country back of that punch if we are going to deliver a knock- 
out blow. So I say that I, for one, during and for the purposes. 
of this war, with the presumption always in favor of doing that 
which is necessary to strengthen the arm of the Government and 
to strengthen the arm of the President, am going to vote for 
every measure giving him the aid and the strength needed to de- 
feat our enemies. If we do that, we need not be afraid of 
kaiserism or autocracy, because when this war shall have ended 
successfully to us we shall resolve back, as we resolved back 
after the Civil War and attended to our business in the usual 
way. We can then take up these economic questions. We can go 
back to our old quarrels, our old differences. We can discuss 
with the other side of the Chamber the various policies of gov- 
ernment then. We can have all the party fights we want; but 
until that time let us fight the enemy and not amongst ourselves? 
But I say again, it can not be said too often, and over and over 
again, that if we lose this war—and we may lose it if we do not 
exercise all the strength and power we have—another autocracy 
will be imposed upon us; not of our own making, not of our own 
choosing, but, perforce, imposed on us; and I do not want to 
see that happen, because I do not want to live in a country 
dominated by a German autocracy. I do not want to live in a 
world dominated by Germany's autocracy. I want to live in 
this country, during this war and after this war, under the flag 
that sustains and upholds the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army; that sustains and upholds the Government of the 
United States; that stands for the liberties and happiness of our 
people and for democracy the world over; a flag that floats over 
a people who are ready to die to preserve their ideals, their 
institutions, and their independence. 

When we talk about our business here, I say that the su- 
preme and most important business of the country to-day is to 
win this war. This business of winning this war is our para- 
mount and supreme business. All of our ordinary affairs and 
business of life must yield at least in part to the exigenvies of 
the paramount and supreme business of winning this war. To 
preserve this country we must win this war, and that is why 
every business must be concentrated on work coordinated to this 
end, This is the country I want to live in. I do not want to live 
after the war is over under a government that imposes its will, 
its strait-jacket upon the people of the United States as it is 
now attempting to do upon the world, as it has almost done 
in countries to the extent of nearly double its own size. 

Do you want examples? Let your eyes go across the ocean, 
and see whether we are inviting that kind of treatment for 
ourselves over here. 

It is the part of wisdom, it is the part of prudence, it is the 
part of statesmanship as I see it in my own way for this Con- 
gress, as expeditiously as possible. to do anything and every- 
thing to strengthen the arm of the President and our Army and 
our Navy in fighting this war, to get under way the mobill- 
zation of every resource. that we have of men, money, and 
materials, so that this war may end speedily and successfully 
for us. This is the only way we ought to act and can act with 
prudence and wisdom, 

I shall vote for the pending measure therefore, ani for such 
other measures as may appear necessary to marshal cur re- 
sources, might and power to the last degree and put them in the 
hands of the President and thus enable him to deal the blow 
to our enemies that spells victory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 4, line 2, it is proposed to strike out, 
after the word “ court,” the following words: 


The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment it be- 
comes necessary in order to expedite transportation and to do justice 
between carriers, to enter into agreements with two or more carriers 
looking to a Proper. division of earnings for a time to be specified and 
upon kinds of traffic to be prescribed. 
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And to insert in lieu thereof the following words: 


The President is hereby authocized, whenever in his judgment it be- 
y in order to expedite and provide for needed transpor- 
o permit and authorize car 
to a proper and equitable di- 

and upon kinds of traffic 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope that the Senators here 
will permit me just about two minutes to say what the effect of 
this amendment is. It looks innocent enough; but, as the bill 
stood, the only way in which there could be any pooling of 
earnings was for the President to direct an agreement to be 
made with reference to the pooling. He was a party to that 
pooling agreement. The new language changes that so that if 
the President gives permission for a pooling, then the matter 
of the pooling is left entirely to the railroad presidents or 
managers. 

In the first instance, the Government is in some form repre- 
sented in every pooling arrangement. In the second instance, 
the Government is not represented ; and I think the Government 
ought to be represented in any agreement relating to the pool- 
ing of earnings by railroads. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

„Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the Senator from Missouri 
this question: If this equalizing process between the railroads, 
beenuse some of-them may get freight which is very remunera- 
tive under this new arrangement and some of them may get 
freight that is not remunerative, is to be carried out at all, why 
should -not the railroads be forced to make these agreements 
whether they want to or not? In other words, why should it be 
left to the option of the big railroads, who may get the best of 
it. to do right by the little ones, who may get the worst of it? 
Why should they be required to do that only if they want to? 

That is what bothers me about this thing. It is a heap more 
important than the other matter, I think. 

Mr. REED. That is involved absolutely in the question I am 
raising. k 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I think it is; but even if the language 
were left as it was originally in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee it would still be subject to the criticism I have just sug- 
gested to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. President, there are very few Members of the Senate here. 
It is nearly 5 o'clock, and I think we ought to adjourn until to- 
morrow. I do not want to raise the question of a quorum, but 
an important matter of this kind ought not to be settled by just 
a few Members of the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
it would not be possible for us to fix some time to-morrow for 
a vote upon this bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the time will come to vote on this 
bill in due and natural course, when Senators have gotten 
through discussing it. Nobody is trying to filibuster against this 
bill, The time has been taken up in honest debate. I would be 
perfectly willing to vote on this amendment now if the Members 
of the Senate had been in attendance and had heard the discus- 
sion; but I undertake to say that not one-third of the Members 
of the Senate know what this amendment is. They have not 
been present. That is the reason why I say it ought to go to 
the morning when the Senate Chamber will be filled again, and 
a very brief statement on it is all that I desire to have made 
before the Senate votes. Indeed, I should be perfectly willing, 
as far as this amendment is concerned, to agree to a limited 
debate on it of 10 minutes on a side. I should be willing to do 
that, as far as I am concerned; but when you ask to have a time 
fixed for voting on the bill, that is another question. There may 
be many things brought in before the debate is over. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Would it be possible, then, to limit the 
time for speeches? 

Mr. REED. The Senator asked me those questions in private, 
and I told him no, not with my consent. I suppose he wants 


to make a record 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. ‘ 

Mr. REED. And therefore the Senator is asking me again, 
within 5 or 10 minutes after he asked me in private. He is 
quite welcome to that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I want to move that the 
time for speeches be limited, but I will not do so now. 


I now 


move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. REED.. Why not make it 12? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think we 
have a qnorum, and I am afraid we can not get one to-night, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator from Georgia 
suggests the absence of a quorum I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Nevada to the fact that before a 
vote is taken upon this matter I think a great many of the 
Senators would like to hear at least a brief discussion of it. 
The Senator knows that there are committees that are com- 
pelled to meet every day in the week. To-morrow the Finance 
Committee is not going to meet, and I suppose the members of 
the committee would like to be here when there is some little 
discussion of the bill. Why not take a recess until 12 o’c!ock 
to-morrow? Then, if there is any question as to forcing a vote 
upon it, if the Senator feels that way hereafter, we will at least 
have a chance to be here, and the Senator then can take any 
position that he desires. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no objection at all 
to the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah; but I should 
like to say this, in order that there may be real debate upon the 
proposed amendment to-morrow morning: 

Since the Senator from Missouri left the subject immediately 
after the morning hour had expired, not a word has been said 
to-day upon this amendment. Since the analysis of the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Missouri, with a remark that I made 
in connection with his presentation of the matter, not a word 
has been said about it this afternoon in any part of the discus- 
sion. The Senate has discussed an entirely different question. 

I only hope that to-morrow, before the amendment is voted 


upon, those who discuss the bill will devote themselves to this - 


amendment, leaving the other question to come up, as it will 
come up, immediately upon other amendments that will be 
offered. 5 

RECESS. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent that a recess be 
taken at this time until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent that a recess be taken until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, June 16, 1917, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, June 15, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Infinite and Eternal Spirit, Father of all souls, above all, 
through all, and in us all, humbly and reverently do we bow in 
Thy presence and acknowledge with love and gratitude all that 
has come down to us out of the past to uplift, ennoble, and 
purify mankind; and we most fervently pray that if there be 
any virtue and any praise we may not only cherish them in our 
hearts but strive earnestly as individuals and as a nation to live 
“whatsoever things- are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report“; 
that Thy kingdom may come and Thy will be done in earth as in 
heaven. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. if 

The SPEAKER, The Journal ought to say that adjournment 
was had out of respect for Flag Day. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker. may I correct a title fn the Jour- 
nal? The official title of the flag is “the flag of the United 
States and not the American flag.“ 

The SPEAKER. That is the way it ought to be. The Clerk 
will correct it. Without objection, the Journal as corrected will 
stand approved. ; 

There was no objection. 

j EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing the speech delivered by 
the President yesterday on “The Flag.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana m~s unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the President’s speech on Flag Day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. > 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a message from 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland to the Baptists 
of the United States of America in relation to the pending war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconn by printing a 
communication from the Baptists of Great Britain and Irelund 
to the Baptists of the United States touching this war. Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing an oration by my col- 
league, Hon. Dreck T. Morgan, of Oklahoma, on the occasion of 
the graduation exercises at Merom College, Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor» on the subject of 
Army registration by inserting an editorial appearing in the 
Midland Sun. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recond by inserting 
an editorial as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp by mserting a speech made 
by my colleague, Mr. Borranp, yesterday at the Elks, on Flag 
Day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the speech 
delivered by his colleague, Mr. Borranp., Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4285, the 
river and harbor bill. 1 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON} will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor bill, with Mr. 
Hanrrrson of Mississippi in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor bill. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, 


repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, has the first 
section been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been read. The Chair will hxee 
to recognize the chairman of the committee [Mr. Sstanr] first, 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the eommittee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: At the top of page 2 insert the following 
paragraph 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, my amendment 
is to come before that, My amendment is to the first para- 
graph—not a new paragraph. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s amendment will be rea 
first. 

Mr. SMALL. I think this amendment which I have offered 
ae in order, for this simply adopts a project for Portland 

arbor. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This is not on a special sub- 
ject. It is a general amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Pa 


1, line 9, at 
the end of the first paragraph, after the words “works hereinafter 
named,” insert: 


“ Provided, That during the continuance of the present war no money 
shall be so expended except for 5 and preservation of the 
existing public works, or for constru and completion of works of 
immediate military necessity to be determined by the President.“ 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, we have had a 
great deal of talk here 


Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. J 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California reserves 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, when the point 
is made I will speak to it. I am speaking now to the amend- 
ment. I do net see how any point of order can be made to a 
restriction on the expenditure of money. The reason I offer 
this amendment is that I think the vast majority of this House 
is in doubt as to the meaning of the letter of the Secretary of 
War which talks of and includes the continuance of certain 
projects already authorized. Take, for instance, the Mississippi 
River and the Ohio River, and a number of projeets to be com- 
pleted by successive installments in à long course of years be- 
fore they will become of any real advantage in any way for 
transportation or otherwise. z 

This House is determined that the energies and powers of 
the United States, whether they be of money or whether they 
be of workmen, skilled mechanics, or of sailors on dredging’ 
boats, or of the beats themselves, or whether they be of still 
more importance, the services of the engineers and the Engi- 
neer Corps, the House is determined that these energies shall 
not be diverted from the work of this war in order to dig 
ditches and channels. 

I know of one case where a military attaché, thoreughly ac- 
quainted with the work of the army in France, full of the 
modern warfare, ready to instruct and train others in it, on 
his return only a few months ago was ordered to Milwaukee 
to dig a harbor there. 

I know how I felt about that, and the emergency finally pre- 
vented that detail, but there are in the Engineer Corps nearly 
300 of the best graduates of West Point. Those who pass with 
the highest honors. are taken for the engineers, and they are 
the men who are trusted to plan trenches and defenses, to 
plan forts, and to make arrangements wherever works become 
necessary for siege or defense as war is carried on now. Such 
— s are needed on the other side and such officers are needed 

ere. 8 
Mr. HULBERT. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Les. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman know that this House 
has already passed a bill authorizing the calling back into the 
service of retired engineers, and that it is the purpose of the 
War Department to put the retired officers In charge of this 
work who would not be fitted for the work that the gentle- 
man refers to? - 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman speaks of thelr 
not being fitted for the work referred to—retired officers are 
fitted for the planning of forts, the planning of trenches, and 
the planning of defenses. The engineer officer’s work is not 
so severe in the field. They are fitted also to instruct our sol- 
diers in modern warfare. We are short of officers, We are 
denuding the Regular Army of officers for instruction of the 
reserve officers, and we are going to denude them still more 
for the instruetion of the troops that will be called out. 

There is nothing we need so much as skill and brains, and 
at this time Congress should ‘order that not a single one of 
these officers, except for immediate military necessity, should 
be detailed to this work. I do not know whether Hell Gate 
or any other particular project is an immediate military neces- 
sity, but I think Congress means to say that there shall be no 
implied authority granted by this bill to detail officers or use 
our energies during this war for anything except immediate 
military necessity or the absolutely necessary preservation of 
existing work. That is my amendment, and I submit it to the 
good judgment of this House. [Appfause.] 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the War Department has 
invested in a plant for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
something like fifteen to twenty million dollars—imvested in 
dredges and machinery, and so forth, and probably 10,000 men 
employed for work therein. A great deal of this plant will be 
out of eommission, will be rusting on the banks of the river, 
and you will have to have caretakers, and no good can come of it 
whatever for the people. 

Take, for instance, the Ohio River. The gentleman says he 
is not in favor of any appropriation except that whieh goes to 
these harbors or streams that are to be strictly used for the 
movement of troops or war vessels. I want to say to the gentle- 
men of this House that the mobilization of the food supply of 
this country is just as important to bring the war to a success- 
ful close as the movement of troops. Take the 7,000,000 tons 


along the Ohio River and the twelve or fourteen million tons 
of the Monongahela River, and it will require 100,000 cars to 
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move this tonnage. There are thousands and thousands of trains 
that you could use for coal trains hauling the coal to the North- 
west and the Atlantic seaboard for the use of war vessels and to 
go across the oceans, You would have these cars hauling the 
low-grade tonnage of the Ohio River. Would not that interfere 
with the carriage of this coal? Would not that interfere with 
the projects with reference to the carriage of lumber? Take 
the phosphate rock that is so important for the farmers of this 
country. Here is an appropriation of three or four thousand 
dollars for Tampa, Fla., for the movement of this phosphate rock. 
It can be taken out of the earth, shipped from Tampa cheaper 
than from any other point in the United States. I think about 
90 per cent of the phosphate rock mined in Florida goes through 
Tampa and Hillsboro Harbors. 

Now, gentlemen, these things are necessary. This mobiliza- 
tion of food is just as necessary as the mobilization of men. As 
I pointed out here the other day, do you want to break down 
this water transporation service round about Pittsburgh, in the 
Pittsburgh-Wheeling iron district? Why, gentlemen, you have 
spent on this project in the Ohio River 1 $30,000,000. 
Thirty million dollars more will complete it. ow long is this 
war going to continue? We have established an armor-plate 
plant on the Kanawha River at Charleston, W. Va. That stream 
is canalized, but recollect that the Ohio River from Pittsburgh 
down to the mouth of the Kanawha is not yet completely canal- 
ized, though one or two more dams will complete it, and one 
more dam will complete the canalization from the mouth of the 
Kanawha River to the Ashland-Ironton district. Where do you 
propose to obtain the pig fron you are going to use in the two 


factories which, I believe, have been established at Charleston, | 


W. Va.? 

Will they not want to obtain that iron from the Ashland- 
Ironton district in Ohio or from the Pittsburgh district? By 
water the Pittsburgh district is something like 300 miles away, 
and the Ashland-Ironton district is about 130 miles away. I 
say it would be a mistake to stop the work upon such an impor- 
tant improvement as this. And, besides, gentlemen, in 1910, 
when you passed that act, you said this work should be done in 
12 years. It can not be done in that time now. You are appro- 
priating $7,500,000 this year to build railroads in Alaska. You 
have appropriated $6,000,000 for the lower Mississippi, and why 
do you want to discriminate against the Ohio River? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the amend- 
ment, although I will say I expect to vote against the bill, 
whether the amendment is accepted or not. It seems to me the 
amendment is along the right line, but it is not sufficiently 
definite, in my judgment, to meet the situation presented. 

I rise more particularly to address myself to the remarks of 
the gentleman who has just spoken in regard to the Ohio River 
{Mr. Swrrzer], in which he mentioned the necessity of using 
trains to carry the food products of the country. The other 
day I placed in the Recorp some official statistics taken from 
the Engineer’s report relating to the Ohio and Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. They will be found in the Recorp of June 12. 
I did that because the average Member is too busy to examine 
the reports; but I want you to know where your money is going 
and how it has been wasted during all these years. Waste is 
the only word that can be applied to it. We can talk in gen- 
eralizations as much as we want to, but what amount of money 
that has been put into rivers? Sixty million dollars has gone 
into the Ohio River. 

Mr. SWITZER rose. 


Mr. FREAR. I can not be interrupted at this moment. The 


gentleman ang I can discuss this question later. A minute ago 
it was suggested to me that I was opposed to rivers and har- 
bors. That is not true. On the other hand, I will say that the 
gentleman has not voted for a single amendment to perfect a 
river and harbor bill during the last four years, and has voted 
for every bill. These are matters that each Member must de- 
cide for himself. 

Turning to page 3820 of the report of the Army engineers, it 
shows that in 1915 the Ohio River commerce amounted to 
4,814,000 tons. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman allow me to correct a 
misstatement? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman can correct me in his own time. 
Of that amount of 4,814,000 tons reported commerce, gravel 
reached 1,181,000 tons; sand, 1,184,000 tons; and waste, 28,000 
tons; or one-half of all that tremendous tonnage of over 4,000,000 
tons was sand and gravel, just as it has been in past years, 
all of it hauled less than 26 miles on a stream 1,000 miles in 
length. There is some open-river tonnage, of course. There 
has been, and it has been hauled for 40 years, and there was 
more tonnage on the Ohio River 40 years ago by far than there 
is to-day after $60,000,000 expenditure by the Government, 


As I understand, the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey proposes that only necessary expenditures for mainte- 
nance be placed on the river at this time. It seems to me 
that, so far as it goes, that is a good provision to put into this 
bill, although it does not go far enough. I concede that it will 
stop the $5,000,000 contained in this bill for the Ohio River, 
all excepting that which is necessary for canglization purposes. 
But, gentlemen, over $3,000,000 balance to-day exists to the 
credit of the Ohio River project, or did exist on the Ist day of 
March last; uncontracted for; and the Army engineers at that 
time knew that there was going to be opposition to this bill 
because of the action taken on that side of the aisle in their 
caucus, an action noted throughout the country at the time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to discuss the Ohio River 
at length at this time. Any one of these projects would take 
15 or 20 minutes or more to place carefully before the House. 
I have placed in the Recorp the statistics upon this river, as I 
have on the Mississippi River and on the Missouri, and I in- 
vite any Member who wants to find out where the money of the 
Government has gone to make an examination of the record and 
ascertain what kind of an investment we have made year after 
year without increasing the tonnage on these rivers. At the 
present time 95 per cent of all the balance of the commerce on 
the Ohio River is coal, and coal went down the Ohio River 30 
years ago just as it goes to-day. That is the best proposition 
according to tonnage we have for the Government, I am frank 
to say. Col. Townsend made a report, which is placed in the 
Recorp, urging that 58 of these projects be stopped and remain 
in statu quo, to use his term. 

Mr. SWITZER, Not the Ohio River. 

Mr. FREAR. Not the Ohio River, which he advises he tried 
out, and one other stream. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. > 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, I desire to ask if we can not have 
some understanding as to the length of debate? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I should think 
that gentlemen who wish to speak upon the general amend- 
ment—I do not wish to speak so much upon the special projects 
as on this, which is that the President, as Commander in Chief, 
shall, during the time of the war, determine what projects are 
of a military character—ought to Lave opportunity to speak. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman desire further time? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I desire to speak, and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] desires to speak, and Mr. 
GILLETT and Mr. Lenroor desire to 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman will 
recognize that this is one of the most vital-and important 
amendments touching the whole bill which could come up, and 
it does not seem to me that it is fair to try to cut off debate upon 
the bill. There is no disposition, as far as I know, to debate 
simply for the sake of debate, or to delay, but simply to genu- 
inely discuss this proposition. I do not think it would be fair 
to try to eliminate debate upon it. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, any suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts always impresses me. It is not my 
intention to cut off debate, but I desire to ascertain how much 
time will be required. The gentleman knows that when we go 
along indefinitely sometimes unnecessary time is consumed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if it would not be a good idea to ask for about three 
hours upon a side on this amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I should think 
the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts would be 
satisfactory that there is no disposition to delay. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to say a word. I am not going to object 
to this extension of time, but I do think that we should speed 
up and that this bill ought to be finished to-morrow. [Applause.] 
There is not a man on earth, not even the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear], who can say a new thing about river and 
harbor improvements. It has all been said. There are im- 
portant bills waiting here, and some of them vitally affect the 
conduct of the war. We ought to get through with this bill 
to-morrow night. Debate ought to be shortened up as much as 
possible. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
says that this is an important matter. I am not going to dispute 
with him about that, but after that is disposed of, this miscel- 
laneous and promiscuous talk, delivering the same speeches that 
have been delivered here to my certain knowledge a hundred 
times ought to end. [Applause.] 

. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to make this suggestion to the gentleman 
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from North Carolina [Mr. Smart]. If we are to debate this 
particular amendment, it occurs to me that debate ought to be 
confined to the amendment. The various items of this bill are 
going to be discussed and debated when they are reached in 
the bill, and the fact that they are discussed now is not going 
to shorten debate when we reach the item, because whatever is 
said now is going to be repeated when the item is reached, and 
it occurs to me that the gentleman from North Carolina would 
do well if he could confine this debate to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. , 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. If we could confine the debate as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi suggests, to the amendment itself, it 
would be well; and I think gentlemen should endeavor to con- 
clude their remarks within five minutes, for I think that can 
“well be done. In that event we can get along. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware that there are 
many gentlemen who wished to participate in general debate 
who could not be heard. 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, that was not my information. 

Mr. If the gentleman will remember, there was 
an adjournment here at 4 o'clock one afternoon because there 
was no one to speak for the opposition. They had run out of 
wind works. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon, but that 
is not the fact. There were persons who were willing to go 
ahead, but they could not go ahead because there was no 
quorum present.. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina if he will yield to a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object— 
I do not know what the request is. 

The . The gentleman’s request is to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the right to object, so that I may 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina a question. I wish to 
say to him that I think since we are giving the President of the 
United States power to regulate everything, there can be no 
more important action taken by the House to-day than to adopt 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] giving the President power to say what, in his judg- 
ment, is a war measure in connection with this bill. Does not 
the gentleman from North Carolina therefore think it would be 
a good idea to adopt the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey and let us pass the bill right away, in the form of 
that resolution? 

Mr. SMALL. I certainly do not. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], that he may proceed 
for five minutes more? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the reason 
I rose to discuss this amendment was because the particular 
item was reached that ought to be considered in the bill. No 
one objected to a discussion along that line. I objected to 
having a statement appear in the Recorp undisputed about the 
necessity for the Ohio River project. That is a matter for 
determination, and that is all I care to say about that. The 
gentleman from Missouri, the distinguished Speaker of this 
House, whom we all highly respect, says that we ought not 
to make speeches on the floor that he has heard a hundred 
times. I care not if he has heard them a thousand times. I 
conceive it to be my duty to discuss the bill. I am prepared 
to show at the proper time that the Missouri River has had 
$15,000,000 put upon the lower part of it, and that only approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons of actual commerce was carried on that 
river in 1915, substantially, outside of sand and gravel last 
year; and I may reiterate other facts during the discussion f 
this bill. I do not desire to take the time of the House unnec- 
essarily. I do believe a bill of $27,000,000 should be discussed 
when one-third of the committee is opposed to the bill. I have 
placed in the Record official reports showing that of $1,000,000 
annually expended on the Missouri River approximately 90 per 
cent is going into revetment and dike work for land reclama- 
tion projects. This you will find on page 3821 of the Rrconb 
of June 12, taken from official reports. 

I do not desire to take any undue time of the committee. I 
did not expect to speak upon this amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzenl now wish to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. SWITZER. Why does the gentleman quote from the 
statistics of the annual tonnage on the Ohio River within the 
State of Pennsylvania and undertake to make this House be- 
lieve that that is all the tonnage of the Ohio River? 


Mr. FREAR. That is a fair question. Let me answer. 

Mr. SWITZER. And does not the gentleman know that 
the tonnage of the Ohio River fs seven and one-third millions 
of tons annually—in the year 1915, at any rate—and the fer- 
riage was two millions of tons on that river? 

Mr. FREAR. The engineers quoted the ferriage on the river, 
This is a 1,000-nile river. All the tonnage that is shown in 
that statement had an average haul of 26 miles, although it is 
a 1,000-mile river. Of course; commerce is carried 26 miles on 
the average at this point, some more and some less, but what I 
am trying to show is that the average tonnage is small, that the 
Government is getting practically no return for the enormous 
investments we have made upon the Ohio, upon the Missouri, 
upon the’ Mississippi, aye, upon the Cumberland, Tennessee, 
and many other rivers. And I call as witness the testimony of 
the gentleman who is now at the head of the Mississippi River 
Commission, Col. Townsend, who says that we should stop 
all the work except on the Ohio River, which he believes we 
should try for an experiment.. He says—to use his words— 
“To ascertain whether or not these streams. will be utilized.” 
That is the expression he used. Why not follow his advice at 
this time? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take any undue time 
of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I-would like to know whether 
is 15 custom, ordinarily, to oceupy a house before the roof 

on ; í ri 

Mr. FREAR. If that is all, I would like to answer the gen- 
tleman. We have not made a single success of these inland 
waterways, based upon commercial reports of the Army engi- 
neers, to my knowledge, unless you take a deep-river way like 
the Delaware River, on any of the inland waterways, and I do 
not know any one of them that is given as a success. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is the Monongahela. 

Mr. FREAR. That is a stream that brought coal down be- 
fore, and continues to bring it down now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. Os- 
BORNE] is recognized. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

ak HOWARD. I should like to move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHATRMAN. 
from California. 

Mr. OSBORNE, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this amend- 
ment. In the five minutes at my disposal I will have insuffl- 
cient time to cover the subject, and I will simply outline what 
I would like to say and ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

First. I deny with the utmost emphasis that there is any 
basis in fact for the statement contained in the minority re- 
port that “an indefinite amount is provided in this bill for Los 
Angeles and Richmond, Cal., both of which last-named harbors 
show very decided appearance of reclamation schemes.” 

Second. I will show-by reference to the volume of hearings 
on this bill before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors that, 
while I was present almost continuously during the hearings, 
no member of the minority ever raised these questions or indi- 
cated in the most remote way that he believed the amount to 
be indefinite or that there was any appearance of reclamation 
schemes connected wieh the Los Angeles Harbor. 

Third. I desire to protest again the illiberal spirit which is 
shown by the minority of the committee throughout their re- 
port, and particularly with reference to Los Angeles Harbor 
and the Pacific coast generally. I call the attention of the 
committee, and particularly that of the Republican leaders on 
the floor of the House, to the growing illiberality which is 
shown toward the Pacific coast as the western boundary line of 
our country. Particularly during the past three administra- 
tions—two Republican and one Democratic—the Pacific coast 
has been illiberally treated. No serious effort has been made 
at coast defense; its shores, from Alaska to the Mexican line, 
have but few and scattered lighthouses; the naval force on the 
Pacific is represented by a few small and inferior warships, the 
entire Pacific Coast Fleet being unequal in effectiveness to a 
single battleship; our harbors are neglected and not only not 
developed to meet the new commerce which the citizens of the 
Pacific coast are striving for in the Orient and in Central and 
South America, but they are actually allowed to deteriorate by 
a niggardly policy such as is demonstrated on this floor in con- 
nection with this very bill. 

After the Eastern and Middle Western States had been settled 
and built up under the liberal policies of the Republican Party 
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in its homestead and mining laws and those States had re- 
ceived the full benefit of those liberal policies, a general change 
has been adopted toward thé Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
States of treating the homesteaders, the prospectors, and the 
vigorous developers of the public domain as men under suspi- 
cion and public enemies, 

As a consistent and lifelong Republican, who has voted for 
every Republican nominee for President from Gen. Grant to 
Justice Hughes, I am bound to say that, in my opinion, this 
narrow and niggardly policy has had its effect upon the public 
mind in the Western and Pacific Coast States, which found ex- 
pression in the general elections of 1916. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California “asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire 
to object, but I do wish that the debate on this amendment 
could be confined to the amendment. It is an important mili- 
tary need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California will pro- 

ceed. 
Mr. OSBORNE. It will be remembered that the Republican 
nominee for President in 1916 in his great western tour made 
a speech at Minneapolis. Minn., during the campaign, in which 
he took an adverse position upon river and harbor legislation 
similar to that which: is voiced in this minority report and upon 
this floor. Immediately afterwards he proceeded on that ill- 
fated mission to the Pacific Coast States, to whose just de- 
mands for harbors for national purposes he had just expressed 
his complete dissent, and which was then fresh upon the 
minds of their people. I ask my Republican colleagues, and 
particularly the distinguished gentlemen who comprise the ad- 
visory .committee of our party in this House, if they are so 
enamored of the results in California and Washington of a re- 
versal by its party nominee of a time-honored principle of the 
Republican Party of liberal public improvements that they con- 
sider it worthy of their efforts in perpetuation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? : 

Mr. OSBORNE. No; I do not. 

While the Democratic Party has in these respects not much 
improved upon the Republican policies, we still find the Repub- 
lican leaders on this floor, with the notable exception of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and a few others, 
on the narrow side of the questions involved in this bill. 

I seriously ask my Republican colleagues of this House if it 
is their policy to have a Republican Party limited to New Eng- 
land and a few States along the Great Lakes, abandoning the 
South, the great West, and the Pacific coast? Are we to have 
an inland, fresh-water line of statesmanship as the basic prin- 
ciple of the Republican Party? 

Mr. Chairman, during the general debate on the rivers and 
harbors bill on June 11, the following colloquy took place be- 
tween the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rose] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SWITZER] : 

Mr. Rose. I would like to know the answer of the gentleman to the 

t of the minority report wherein they make this statement: 

“An indefinite amount for Los Angeles and Richmond, Cal., both of 
1 5 harbors show very decided appearances of reclama- 
K Ar. Swirase. The gentleman who wrote the report is a little vague. 
He does not mean we have made an indefinite cash appropriation. He 
means the ultimate appropriation ; that the estimate for the ultimate 
completion is indefinite. You can say that about everything. 

r. Rose. Will the gentleman say it*is true or not true? 

Ar. pare: It is not true that we have appropriated an indefinite 
9 Rose. For reclamation schemes? 

Mr. Switzer. There certainly can not be any sort of a reclamation 
scheme found by anybody at Angeles. There is some contention 
that it will aid in the reclamation of a little land at Richmond, but 
recollect Richmond is the terminus of the Santa Fe Railroad, one of 
the great transcontinental railways. 

Mr, Curry of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Swirzer. I will. 

Mr. Curry of California. I have been ng to get time from both 
sides of the House to talk on the Richmond Inner rbor project ever 
since this general debate started. I have not been able to get the 
time, and I shall talk about the proposition under the five-minute rule. 
There is not a 5 solitary square foot of reclamation connected 
with the Richmond Inner Harbor. The reclamation there is the same 
as in any harbor where there is tideland. The city has done the recla- 
mation itself, and the reclamation is completed, and the money to he 
appropriated by the Government is $428,000 for the dredging of a 
3 and the city of Richmond is to appropriate $428,000, an equal 
amount, and that is for the physical Posed ote of a channel 800 es 
long, 600 feet wide, and 24 feet deep and a 1,800 feet. 
It on San Francisco 
mond itself owns the water front. There 
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connected with it. .The land is all owned by the city of Richmond, two 
blocks back from the water front and clear out to low-tide water. The 
initial appropriation carried in this bill is $100,000. 

Mr. SwWirzzn. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman that 1 
personally inspected the Richmond project, and I believe that it is a 
meritorious one, 

My able colleague from California [Mr. Curry] is well quali- 
fied to speak for Richmond Harbor, and I will devote my atten- 
a ee the unjustified and insinuating reference to Los Angeles 

rbor. 

I will state at once that there is not the slightest foundation 
in fact for the two assertions contained in the report. 

There is no “indefinite amount” provided in the bill for Los 
Angeles Harbor. 

There is no “very decided appearance of reclamation 
schemes embraced in the bill in connection with Los Angeles 
Harbor, and there is none in fact. Í 

The amount carried in the bill for Los Angeles Harbor is 
$75,000, of which $25,000 is for maintenance and $50,000 for 
straightening and widening the entrance to the inner harbor, 
as recommended by the Board of Engineers, in House Document 
No. 896, Sixty-third Congress, second session, the estimated 
total cost of which is $626,000—not an indefinite amount. 
wee are two ofher references to Los Angeles Harbor in the 

First. Providing a 8 survey in the west basin, which wouid 
be done by the em oxen, of the district engineer, probably with no 
additional expense to the Government. 

Second. Authorizing a modification of silt diversien discharge into 
the ocean, for the protection of les and Long Beach Harbors, 
provided in the act of Congress of Jul , 1916, with a provision that 
such modification shall not increase the total cost of the work.“ 

This, Mr. Chairman, embraces every reference to Los Angeles 
Harbor contained in the pending bill. The total sum appro- 
priated is $75,000, and there is nothing indefinite about it, and 
there are no “ reclamation schemes involved, either present or 
remote. On the contrary, there are no lands within miles of 
Los Angeles Harbor that are within the possibility of being re- 
claimed, or any that can be purchased for less than hundreds of 
dollars per acre. The county of Los Angeles a few months ago 
voted bonds to the extent of $4,450,000 to control the flood waters 
of Los Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers that now periodicaliy 
discharge silt into Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, and 
the county has authorized the expenditure of $1,080,000 for the 
purchase of right of way for the diversion into the ocean at a 
cost of hundreds of dollars per acre. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a copy of the volume which 
contains the hearings held on this bill before it was presented 
to the House. It is a volume of 160 pages, and quite complete. 
I was present throughout the hearings, almost continuously. I 
will ask you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee to 
look over this report and verify what I now tell you, that not 
one of the gentlemen who signed this minority report ever 
raised a question on Los Angeles Harbor. Not a single objection, 
or even a request for an explanation upon any point, was pre- 
sented to me at any time during the hearings, or at any other 
time. 5 
You may imagine my surprise, Mr. Chairman, when, upon 
looking over this minority report for the first time, I read this 
reference to Los Angeles Harbor. I find it difficult to find lan- 
guage to truthfully characterize the statements and at the same 
time to preserve the dignified forms of expression that are 
properly enjoined by the rules of this House. I come to the 
House as a new Member, representing one of the most public- 
spirited communities in the United States. The history of Cali- 
fornia is unique among the States of the Union in its vivid char- 
acter and vast accomplishments. It has added between two 
and three billions.of dollars to the gold supply of the world. 
The rebuilding of San Francisco after its destruction by earth- 
quake and fire in 1906 was one of the wonders of all time. The 
transformation of Los Angeles. from a semi-Mexican pueblo of 
less than 15,000 people to one of the most beautiful cities of 
America, with a population of 600,000 people, has occurred under 
my own eyes within a third of a century. What the public- 
spirited people of the Pacific coast have done in the past 40 
years to strengthen the Nation is something which you people 
here in Congress ought to Know in order that you should deal 
justly and sympathetically with them in public affairs. 

The history of my own city of. Los Angeles would interest you 
like a romance. When I first lived there there was not a yard 
of paved street in the pueblo. Now we have hundreds of miles 
of paved streets of cement and asphalt, equal, if not superior, 
to those of Washington. We have a hundred thousand beautiful 
homes, not crowded together into solid blocks, put each with its 
ample grounds in lawns, shrubs, trees, and flowers. We have 
the most extensive and the most solid, convenient, and com- 
fortable city and suburban transportation lines of any com- 
munity in America. 
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Some years ago, warned by the large influx of citizens from 
all parts of the country, and desiring to guard against a short- 
age of water, we went into the main Sierras, 250 miles distant, 
and brought a river of pure mountain water from the base of 
Mount Whitney to Los Angeles, by an aqueduct as solid in its 
construction of concrete and in its source of water vastly more 
extensive than the world-famed aqueducts of ancient Rome, The 
Los Angeles aqueduct, more than twice as long as the recently 
constructed Ashokan aqueduct of New York City, runs through 
hills, valleys, and mountains, and includes 52 miles of solid 
tunnel work through the mountains, these tunnels being lined 
with concrete. The aqueduct is lined and covered with concrete 
throughout the 250 miles, excepting through the depressions, 
where the water is carried in enormous steel spyhons. The 
aqueduct carries a power system of which 37,000 horsepower is 
completed, which will be increased to 120,000 horsepower. This 
has been done by the city of Los Angeles at a cost of between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000. 

We are stretching our arms across the seas, to China, Japan, 
and Australia, and down the Pacific coast to Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, to build up foreign commerce for 
ourselves and for the American Nation. We have sent delega- 
tions of our successful business men to those countries for that 
purpose. We have stretched our own city boundaries more than 
20 miles to cover our harbor front, in order that we might pro- 
tect the rights of the people in the harbor, and have the legal 
right to expend our own money in developing the harbor. We 
have spent on the harbor dollar for dollar with the National 
Government, and we are doing so to-day. We have achieved 
splendid results, and aside from all other business Los Angeles 
Harbor handles the greatest amount of lumber of any harbor 
in the world. 

I say these things, Mr. Chairman, not in any vainglorious 
spirit, or to boast of my own city, but to show you the kind of 
a community which I have the honor to represent, and to ask you 
if you really think that such a community as I have described 
would be likely to conspire to rob the Nation on an appropriation 
of $75,000 or any other amount. Would you expect Los Angeles, 
with the honorable record that it has, to try to “ put over a recla- 
mation scheme,” which, as the term is used in the minority re- 
port, would seem to mean some sort of crooked real estate 
scheme? ‘ 

Gentlemen of the minority, who generally reside far from the 
invigorating influence of the salt breezes of the ocean, and in 
old and settled if not stagnant communities, can hardly conceive 
or comprehend the spirit of the great and growing communities 
of the Pacific Coast States of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. To us who have seen them grow from infancy to youth 
and lusty young manhood, and who may have had somewhat to 
do with that expansion, their just honor and deserved fame is 
dear to us, second only to that of our own families. We have 
a peculiar pride in our own creation, if it is good. That is the 
feeling of all our people. Our people are generous and hospitable 
to strangers to a degree that is unknown east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In all Pacific coast cities, and notably in Los An- 
geles, our people, and particularly our chambers of commerce, 
entertain in one way or another as many distinguished men from 
the older parts of the country as they find among them. It is 
a pleasure to them to do it. As President of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce I have had the honor to entertain for 
that body some Members of this and of former Congresses. 
With the intense municipal and State pride that I have de- 
scribed, you can conceive the impression that would be created 
by a report of this kind, so unjustified and unrelated to the 
truth, being published as a congressional document. It would 
be something like the feeling toward one who had been a guest 
of your house and home and an intimate of your family, who 
would go forth and spread damaging reports as to the acts or 
character of its members. 

I can not refrain from comment on some of the alleged witti- 
cisms that have characterized this debate, particularly the one 
with reference to the “water hyacinth.” To those whose 
servations have by necessity or otherwise been limited anyth 
that is unfamiliar to them, or which to their unaccustomed ears 
sounds queer, like a foreign language, is funny.“ But that by 
no means makes it funny. What the foreigner says, or the un- 
familiar topic of conversation, really may be very serious. It 
is thus with the water hyacinth of the Southern States. It is 
really so profuse and powerful a vegetable growth that it may 
fairly be termed malignant. It rapidly and seriously obstructs 
navigation in the narrow rivers and bayous, and has to be cut 
out. It is not a joke at all, and there is nothing convincingly 
humorous or funny about it. The indulgence in this line of 
humor indicates a rather narrow and provincial limitation, 
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I now again repeat my appeal to the Representatives of the 
interior States to take a broad and national view of the question 
of caring for the harbors of the country, and especially those 
of the Pacific coast, as a measure of national defense and safety. 
On the Pacific coast we are on the border line of our national 
continental territory. Do not permit yourselves to take the 
dormant and selfish attitude that your districts, being far from 
either ocean, will not suffer materially in the event of a foreign 
invasion. Take the position that every inch of American terri- 
tory, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is as much a part of your 
country as your own front yard at home, and that you will give 
it the full benefit of your service and protection as a Member of 
Congress, and preach the same doctrine to the people of your 
district. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LIx- 
THICUM] is recognized. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment, It seems to me there are certain gentlemen of the 
House who seem to think that because we have entered upon 
this war we ought to stop all internal improvements, I think 
that if we want te carry on this war successfully we ought to 
do those things in this country which will be an incentive to 
more labor and more commerce. In the city of Baltimore we 
are pushing ahead. We are not stopping because of the war. 
We are subscribing to the liberty loan, we are furnishing and 
training men for the Army and the Navy, and we are going 
ahead on our internal improvements in both the city and the 
State. I do not believe that because we have entered upon a 
world-wide war that we should devote all our enérgies to de- 
struction and none to creative processes. I believe that the 
harbors and channels of this country are important, just as im- 
portant in time of war as in peace. Some say, “ Let us stop.” 
You can not stop all the harbor improvements. You can not 
stop all the river improvements. If you do, they fill up and the 
money that has been expended is generally lost. I think for 
this Government at this time to hesitate upon the expenditure 
of $26,000,000 to open up the harbors and channels of this coun- 
try while spending $7,900,000,000 for war purposes is certainly 
very unwise. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I can not yield. 

I say that what we want to do is not to discontinue creative 
processes, but work for the upbuilding and the greater improve- 
ment of the country. The European war does not stop the 
work on internal improvements in other countries. They are 
going ahead with that work, just as they are going ahead with 
the prosecution of the war. The war will no doubt continue 
for several years. Shall we let our harbors silt up and our in- 
dustries lag and our manufacturers discontinue because we can 
not get our products to the other side and sell them, or shall 
we go into this matter vigorously for commerce and business 
and carry on this war with the usual vigor of the American 
people, so that the Stars and Stripes shall float over the battle 
fields of Europe, with abundance of business and abundance of 
money being made by the people at home to carry on that war? 

I realize that many of the expenditures of Congress are sub- 
ject to protest because of the failure of an equitable distribution 
of benefit thereunder; but if there is one bill which ought to be 
safe from attack on that score it is this annual appropriation 
for the improvement of our rivers and harbors. An appropria- 
tion for the erection of a public building here or there is, in 
most instances, but local in its effeet and appreciation. With 
this bill, however, it is different. The opening, improvement, and 
enlargement of every river and harbor places at the disposal of 
commerce another source of trade, and thereby even those who 
may live at remote distance therefrom are benefited by the 
increased trade conditions made possible by the appropriation 
expended. 

A number of gentlemen from inland States apparently fail to 
realize that the seaboard cities of the land are its gateways to 
the people of the world. They appear to quite overlook the fact 
that through these gateways flows annually that vast volume of 
commerce which we carry on with the other countries of the 
earth. If these gentlemen will pause for a moment to consider the 
importance of these gateways, with their ever-increasing traffic, 
I feel sure that objections which they may entertain relative 
to their improvement will be subordinated to the desire to do 
that which is essential to the greatest good to the vast ma- 
jority of our people, for the welfare of the great majority of our 
people is vitally involved and directly affected by legislation for 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors. 

I am confident that our people appreciate the value of im- 
proved waterways, and feel that money wisely expended in 
the improyement of our rivers and harbors can not be put to 
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better use. Meritorious cases should be taken care of, regard- 
less of the heavy expenses incurred by virtue of the war in 
which we are engaged, and cities like Baltimore, from whose 
port the great export and import business is conducted, should 
be provided for at the earliest possible moment. The country 
will not commend us for économy solely because we confine our 
expenditures to old projects, and without reference to the present 
or prospective demands of commerce or naval necessity. The 
country will not applaud our good jddgment when it ascertains 
that we have neglected great harbors that are of material benefit 
to the entire Nation. As was well said by Senator Burton to 

Maj. Denny, my predecessor, when on a visit to Baltimore to 
inspect our harbor in connection with the proposed ship chan- 
nel through the Patapsco River and the Chesapeake Bay to the 
ocean: 

I am not so particularly interested in the city of Baltimore. I know 
it iv a creat city and has sptendid people, but my particular interest in 
this project is that great western section which produces so much for 
exportation and depends upon the harbors of the Atlantic coast for 

its from Wach to ship ne products, 1 know that wheo this channel 

constructed xt will be another gateway to the West and an outlet from 
the West to the countries of the world. 

At this time, however, I am mainly interested in the item in 
the present rivers and harbors bill providing for the mainte- 
nance of Patapsco River and Channel to Baltimore, including 
channel of approach at York Spit, Chesapeake Bay; for improve- 
ment in accordance with the revort submitted by the Army en- 
gineers, for the reason that it is a military necessity that our 
channel be further improved and maintained. 

The Navy Department is anxious to load its colliers at Curtis 
Bay, a part of the Baltimore Harbor, but the channel to this 
port being only 30 feet deep prevents them loading to their full 
capacity, because when the colliers are londed to their full 
eapacity—19,000 tons of coal—thby draw 30 feet of water. 
This state of affairs naturally makes it expensive to partially 
lead the colliers at the piers where every facility is to be had 
and complete their loading in the main channel, which is 35 
feet deep, or at some other port. 

A letter from Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, says: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
> Washington, June 8, 1917. 
CHARMAN COMMITTEE ON Rivers AND HARBORS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN T am informed that the bill reported by 
your committee on the @th day of May last embodies an appropriation 
of $250,000 for the coastractioa work of the channel to Baltimore, in- 
eluding that of Curtis Bag, which is considered in the Engineer's Re- 
port as part of the general harbor improvements. 

On January 11, 1915, 1 wrote you setting forth the necessity and 
adyantage to the Navy of the appropriation which was then contem- 

lated of 8123,00 for the widening and deepening to 35 feet at mean 

w tide the chanel into Curtis Bay, Baltimore Harbor. The bill 
which has now been reported, I note, embraces both the Curtis Bay 
Cannel and the improvement of the Baltimore Channel into Sprin 
Gardens, by a depth of 35 feet in place of the present narrow, crooked, 
and shallow channel leading into that portion of the harbor. This is 
very wise, in view of the fact that the Western Maryland Railroad is 
now in position to load coal at its piers in Spring Gardens, giving us 
another much-needed facility for obtaining fuel for the Navy. 

The whole matter is of vital military necessity to the service. The 
Navy has had contracts for some years for the loading of coal at Cur- 
tis Bay, and the fact that this coal comes from one of our largest sup- 
pliers and is of the highest grade makes the Curtis Bay Harbor an 
asset of great military value to the naval service. The supply of coal 
is highly essential at this time. Now that we are at war, we must 
take into consideration that there may be a coal famine or that strikes 
may take place elsewhere when the coal supply at Baltimore Harbor 
would become invaluable. . 

At the present time it Is impossible to load the colliers to their full 
capacity at this rt owing tọ the inadequate depth of tbe channel, 
both into Curtis y and Spring Gardens; in fact, the Neptune was 

unded in the Curtis Bay Channel in 1912. The colliers are now be- 
5 — constructed larger and require such a depth of water that in order 
to obtain coal from these sections it is necessary to loud partially at 
the piers and complete loading in the channel or at some other port. 

The improvement of this channel, according to the bill, is of great 
value not only to the Navy but also to the commerce of the city of 
Baltimore and the State of Maryland, I respectfully urge that you 

ig e Baltimore appropriation every assistance to its final approval 

the gise, 

11 is needless for me to mention the $104,000 necessary for the 
maintenance of the channe! approaches at York Spit, Chesapeake Bay, 
and through the Patapsco River to Baltimore. Ye all recognize the 
absolute necessity of maintaining the waterways which we have already 
constructed. 

Sincerely, yours, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Assistant Sceretery of the Kavy. 


With the exception of Norfolk there is no harbor along the 
Atlantic coast so important to the Government as a source of 
fuel supply. This work is meritorious and should be started at 
once. What is the use of building the enormous Navy which 
we have provided for when you will not appropriate sufficient 
money to construct a deeper channel to Curtis Bay to coal that 
Navy, especially when the advantages of this point as a coaling 
Station have been so ably set forth by our Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

In addition to this, Mr. Roosevelt has told me that it is 
dangerous to load coal to the full capacity of the colliers at 


Philadelphia, as they are likely to be grounded in the Delaware 
River. It will cost many hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
dredge the Delaware River for these colliers and require con- 
siderable time, whereas for the sum mentioned in the Engineers’ 
Report Curtis Bay and Spring Gardens can be deepened to 35 
ae which will accommodate the largest of them without difi- 
culty. 

Since the time the main ship channel was completed to 
Locust Point and channels extended from that into Spring 
Gardens and Curtis Bay, great industries have sprung up 
further along the river in Spring Gardens, notably the Western 
Maryland Railroad, which has by its arteries and connection 
with other roads become a transcontinental railroad, and like- 
wise reaches the coal fields of Maryland and Pennsylvania. It 
has constructed huge coal piers in Spring Gardens and every 
facility necessary for the Navy and the shipment of grain 
and other products from the West to the four corners of the 
world. This serves to impress the need of the extension of this 
channel and the widening and deepending to 400 feet and 35 
feet, respectively, to accommodate the great industries which 
have sprung up along the present channel. There is no ques- 
no but that this improvement is absolutely essential at this 

me, 

This bill has passed the House several times, the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors of the House realizes the need for this 
improvement, and the Navy has been crying for coal from this 
section. The delay is no doubt occasioning great loss not alone 
to the commercial interests of Baltimore, but to the Government 
itself because of its inability to loud these colliers to their full 
capacity. 

When the Curtis Bay Channel is deepened it will open up a 
strong competitor in Baltimore for the immense coal trade of 
the United States Government, which is now practically confined 
to Norfolk and Newport News. As it is, when the Government 
desires to coal the colliers to their full capacity, they are 
limited to the latter ports. If the channel to Baltimore is 
deepened as provided in this bill, the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Western Maryland Railroad coal piers will open up strong com- 
petition. With the large number of vessels now under construc- 
tion and to be constructed, together with the enormous amount 
of coal that will be consumed by our Navy in the prosecution 
of the war we are now waging and in supplying our allies with 
fuel, it can easily be seen that better facilities must be afforded 
our warships and the colliers must be given’ additional ports 
at which they can load to their full capacity. 

Under ordinary circumstances the Government requires and 
purchases for its naval vessels on the Atlantic coast about 
700,000 tons of coal per year. This year I am told that the 
estimates for the Atlantic seaboard is 1,200,000, an increase of 
500,000 tons over the usual estimates. The freight rates for 
the coal fields reached by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad lead- 
ing to Curtis Bay is $1.23 per ton. The lowest rate which 
can be had to the Norfolk and Newport News Harbors frem the 
nearest coal fields, together with the fact that the best coal 
that can be secured for the Navy is the Georges Creek coal, 
the coal hauled via Baltimore, we have a difference of 17 cents 
per ton, and on 1,200,000 tons of coal it amounts to $204,000. 
Therefore, if you will add what will be saved by competition 
to the amount saved in freight rates, I venture to say that the 
money saved by the department will amply repay us for the ex- 
penditure. Then, too, the Government will be in touch with 
more coal fields and more railroads to haul it in times of neces- 
sity. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, as also the Western Mary- 
land, have expended huge sums of money for increased facili- 
ties and additional trackage to bring coal to our port. The 
present coal piers at Curtis Bay have a tried capacity of about 
275,000 tons of coal, 6,000 cars a month, approximately 3,330,000 
per year, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which owns the 
large coal pier, is building another which will double the en- 
pacity. I say this fo show how Baltimore is hampered by her 
lack of a deep channel and to illustrate another one of the many 
reasons why Curtis Bay Channel and the Spring Gardens Chan- 
nel should be widened and deepened. The effect of the improve- 
ment will be wonderful when the large ocean-going naval col- 
liers who would use this port if greater depth were available 
will be able to do so. =", 

I quote from the report of the Army engineers in further sup- 
port of my claim, from which it will be seen that the Army 
engineers believe that Baltimore will ere Jong become an in- 
dustrial harbor second to New York alone: 

The terminal facilities at the port, while not exactly inadequate for 
present traffic, are being 3 enlarged, and unless the work is 
promptly undertaken by the United States there is grave dan that 


the growti of the harbor wili be restricted and the commerce of a large 
section of country ham , for the influence of a port like Baltimore 


reaches to the center of the United States and affects the price of all 


commodities. It is believed that it is not a fair criterion to judge the 
future commerce of Baltimore Harbor by the past; for, owing to various 
influences and causes which have existed, but are now be ng pushed 
aside or removed, and the awakening which has occurred to the city’s 
great natural advantages as a port, and the extensive terminal improve- 
ments now in progress or in plan by every one of the railway systems of 
the port, there is reason to confidently expect that the harbor will soon 
see a movement of freight through it greater and much larger than has 
ever yet taken place, and which will give the city the place to which 
it is naturally entitled but not heretofore tried to attain. There is no 
reason why Baltimore, with proper utilization of its advantages, 
should not be at lowest the third port of the country in point of ton- 
unge, and the Government should promptly begin the work of providing 
channels of proper dimensions and suitable anchorage areas to serve 
the terminais already planned and others that there Is every reason to 
believe will before long be constructed. As an industri harbor it 
promises soon to be second only to New York. 

The project for Curtis Bay has already been recommended to Con- 
gress, and no further statement of commercial statistics would seem 
necessary. It might be added, though, that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad is constructing additional terminal facilities for coal, esti- 
mated to cost $1,500,000; that the Davison Chemical Co., on curtis 
Creek, is expanding and is planning a pier about 400 feet long to accom- 
modate ocean vessels; that the Curtis Bay Chemical Co., on the north 
shore of the bay, bas nearly completed a ere ee plant; and 
that, according to report, the Pennsylvania Uroad is considering 
establishing terminals somewhere on this water front. The harbor 
Ines in the bay were extended in 1915 so as to permit larger docks. 
It is believed with the improvement as indicated that large commercial 
development will follow. 

As to the Southwest Harbor, the existing channel, 27 feet deep, is very 
crooked and narrow, and is often complained of. The Western Mary- 
Jand Railway has a large terminal, covering the land east of Light 
Street and south of McComas Street, and is developing rapidly its ter- 
minal facilities, with grain elevators, larger docks, etc. The harbor line 
was extended in 1915 so as to permit plers of greater length, and 
accommodation is sought for the largest ocean steamers; that is to say, 
a depth of 35 feet, o the eastward of this point the city of Baltimore 
Ree to acquire property and to develop, after which this front 
l be under the control of the cit A depth of 35 feet and a width 


is 
wi 2 
of feet to Ferry Bar is. 8 essential on account of the 


400 
length of the channel and the extent of the development, past and 
prospective. The necessity of dredging by private parties from the 


channel to the various docks will give to the private owners or the city 
their full share of the expense of the improvement. 

It can be seen by the Army Engineer’s Report that the city of 
Baltimore has done everything in its power to cooperate with 
the Government and has extended aid on every possible occa- 
sion. A number of our private firms, notably the Westport 
Brick Co., which has dug its own channel from the main chan- 
nel near the new Hanover Bridge to its wharf, a distance of 
about four-fifths of a mile, and the Western Maryland Railroad 
has enlarged its terminal facilities by the construction of the 
additional large coal piers and a grain elevator, and which has 
dug its own channel 32 feet deep from the Government channel 
of 27 feet depth, to its piers, have certainly done their part. 

The city of Baltimore has spent many millions of dollars since 
the great fire of 1904 in building docks and piers for the ac- 
commodation of the vessels entering that port, but in the work 
so far done it has merely “scratched the surface.” There are 
miles of water front adjacent to and opposite the city along the 
Patapsco River, all of which can be and will be improved by 
docks and piers which will have abundant railroad facilities. 
With the utilization of this water front we will be enabled to 
expand our shipping indefinitely and accommodate any number 
of vessels coming into our port. 

We have also spent a great deal of money in the inner harbor 
and have dredged a channel 35 feet deep to the docks and piers. 
Our railroad companies have spent vast sums of money in the 
enlargement of their terminal facilities and in the procuring of 
deep water to their wharves. Baltimore has done her part, and 
we wish to impress upon Congress that it is unfair for it to be 
compelled to do more. Baltimore being one of the great seaports 
and one of the few cities of the world having a 35-foot channel 
is entitled to serious consideration from the National Govern- 
ment in the widening and deepening of its channel so that it 
may not be hampered in the great commercial enterprises in 
which its people are engaged. Give us what we are entitled to; 
we ask no more; and certainly before long we will reach our 
coveted goal as an industrial harbor second alone to New York. 

Baltimore is the strategic point of the Atlantic coast. It 
enables commercial and industrial enterprises to defy competi- 
tion from other seaboard cities. Figure it out from a map. It 
is the shortest route to southern Europe and Africa. It is closer 
than any other big Atlantic seaport to Cuba, Jamaica, and South 
American cities on the east coast. It is 470 miles closer than 
San Francisco to the city of Valparaiso, Chile, the chief seaport 
on the west coast of South America. As a distributing center, 
it is closer to the South and the great Middle West than any 
other Atlantic seaport. It has 19 steamship lines engaged in 
trans-Atlantic and other foreign trade, 8 local steamship com- 
panies operating 68 vessels in Chesapeake Bay and coastwise 
trade. It has 6 miles of municipal wharfage front; 32 miles of 
private wharfage, of which 10 miles are occupied by railroad 
piers and docks, 1.3 miles by steamship companies, 2 miles by 
wharf and dock companies, and 19 miles by industrial concerns. 

By reason of its geographical location the city, from the very 
first days of the “iron horse” became a railroad center. It has 


also always been one of the important seaports of the country, 
That Balitmore lived and flourished may be attributed to its 
natural maritime advantages. It early became a distributing 
point for merchandise that came over all seas and frompgall 
lands. It sent and still sends back ships burdened with products 
of every section of this country. Long before steam became 
the propelling force of commerce Baltimore’s supremacy was as- 
sured. The Baltimore clipper was famous; it was sailing every 
Sea and was seen in every port. 

The city has a largely developed trade in every respect, par- 
ticularly through the South. Being of the South, this seems 
natural, but Baltimore is not dependent upon sentiment alone. 
As a metropolis of the South, Baltimore is the natural Source of 
supply of this section, and its trade throughout this vast country 
is large and ever increasing, Nor is Baltimore’s sphere of com- 
mercial influence confined to the great region south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. Its merchants are invading the North. 
They have captured a good percentage of trade of Pennsylvania 
ana New York State, and are successfully operating in the Ohio 

alley. 

The following statistics for the year 1915, the latest I have been 
able to obtain, show the volume of business transacted through 
our port: 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Season of navigation, year 1915: Opened January 1 ; e 
December 31, 1918. j . 


Vessel classification. 


Domestic and 
Foreign. coastwise, Total. 
Passen- 
rs. 
Net ton- £ 
nage. 
Roei s 1 
m vessels. . 4, 408, 387 252 
Sailing vessels.. Aat Leh 
8 i 
team vessels... 1, 409, 276 
Sailing vessels... * 69, 992 
teamers 11, 556, 680 
Sailing vessels, i 
scows, and barges. 4, 828, 200 | 
Total | 25,778 | 25,577 | 53,659 | 22,310,729 | 97 
Amount in customary Amount in 
Articles; units. short tons. Value. 
FREE. 
Ammonia, sulphate ol. 11,834,000 pounds $355,084 
Bananas ＋ 1,97 484 bunches... ... 610; 639 
Burlaps..... -| 9,306, unds 644,153 
Clover seed „620 
64,940 
40, 513 
384,175 
202,513 
6,755 
20, 903 
1,972,540 
1,670, 012 
11,3 
2, 213, 054 
1, 238, 285 
32), 660 
139, 
3, 
341, 147 
66, 
1,816, 149 
1,046, 742 
13, 
37,616 
$ 29,483 
Wood p 58,390 , 092, 385 
All other free goods..........-....| 17,096 tons 117,096 1,709,635 


2 Weights unobtainable, 


225,146 | $1,583, 
ee 20 2 

oe sesee G 
370,140 yards......-.--| 11, 123 105,4 | Boots and shoes................--.| 28,069 fans 8069 | 1,445 
78.011 208, 
2,01 tens. 12,1 4,8 | Barrel staves. . . 505,000 . 222... 125 3, 
18,693 1, 009, 
3 97, 705 4,374, 
anutactur 28.855 7, 302, 
29,000 | 8690 
3,432,417 | 10,297, 
N 32 : 
AnA RR ae 515 13. 
2 219 85 
— — 12. 


117, 81 tons. 
Grand total of free and dati- 18,288 tons. 
able imports. ........-.-+-)esereeenesnceeescesecees 1,763,800 tons... 


2 

ERE 
78 
: 


1 Estimated. 2 Weights unobtainable. 
Principal articles exported. 


25 
SE 
Fh 


Oils: 

Iuminating. 
Lubricating 
Cottonseed... 

Oil eake and meal 

Paper, manufactures ol. 

Paraffin wax. 


E 
2 


2 E 
Bas FE 2885 
2883882328888 


a8- 


134, 085, 308 


$20, 417,412 | $9,900,479 | $20,317, %91 
5,608, 130 | 23, 409, 688 


P 
22 


882428275 
8 888888883388888823282522 328) 88882288888838888 


BRIG 


— 
8 


a 
2 
— 


378,334,000 fee! 7, 567, 

15 3,171. 

18,000 tons 329, 

19.437 ton 1,554, 

217,000 gallons... .. 173, 

3,030,825 bushels. 625 | 1,236, 

Agricultural implements 15,409 $540,913 BITHA 192 88, 

8 12,375 61,665 95,497,714 8 997 | 6,679, 

490- 115,903 31,892 872 318, 

257 383, 767 5,427 427 595, 

493 226,759 3,152,1 63,042 294, 

1st | 3,476,537 25,274 26, 274 788, 

41 8.250 21,819 21,80 1,310, 

120 1,112,074 844,76 814, 764 295, 

959 | 14,337,528 6,00 60, 

dl CR 11,593 81, 

20 | 8,567, 250 7.7 540, 

137, 596 46, 625 325, 

©, 234,524 5, 5,258 623, 

$70, 937 17,759 17, 758 243; 

14,007,300 8,724, 4,362 75¹ 

5,097, 890 -| 1,78, , 560, 

190,215 š 9,218,442 | 281, 088 

£ * 

393, 634 , r 

Iron and steel manuf 6,528,881 
cept rails and machinery. 
1 175, 107 
Leather manufaetures 111, 1,236, 

Lumber. manufactures of... 3 156, 1, 135, 067 
Machinery.: <....2.--.0----2-s0s- ‘ 238, 387 
Milk, prepared and 298, 361 
y Neutra! lard and oleo oil "749 
Naval stores. 172, 497 
Oa! „347, 487 


Value. 
$17, 757 
385, 406 
2 Domestic exports. 
4,477 in American vessels, 1915: 
3,095 — we m 210, 036 
7 Stem —ñũ„24☚/h : — — — 7 
354,826 Exports in foreign vessels, 1915: 
3,199 6 —.. 5, 1908 S18 
` os tea ihe ics aa r 
za ai bag PEE AE ß ĩͤ Ase O88; 208 
374,672 | 12,611,488 | Amount of duties collected in 1918. 1, 626, 583 
Miscellaneous custom receipts in 1915 — 149, 413 
Total receipts in 1918. 1, 775, 996 
Duties on merchandise remaining in bond, 1913. 199, 304 


/ 
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Summary of duties collected in 1915. 


Duties and miscellaneous customs receipt $1, 775,996 
Duties on merchandise remaining in bond 199, 304 
Merchandise transported with appraisement._....-.... 11, 005 

iel... a — deepen eee 


8 


All of the above were built at the port of Baltimore, Md., with the 
exception of four sail, 150 tons, value $16,500, and eight gasoline, 191 
tons, value $46,100, which were built at Crisfield, Md. 

The only new line of transportation established during the year was 
the Furness-Johnson Manchester Liners Joint Service fia.) between 
Baltimore and Manchester, England. 

The sailings of the North German Lloyd to Bremen, Germany; the 
Hamburg-American Line to Hamburg, Germany; and the Red Star Line 
to Antwerp, Belgium, have been suspended, due to the European war. 


BALTIMORE AS A PIONEER. 

Peter Cooper made the first railroad coach run from Balti- 
more to Ellicott City August 28, 1830. 

The first railroad was organized in 1827. 

The first patent for a locomotive was granted in 1828. 

The first ribbon of American silk was made. 

The first steam engine for traction purposes was. operated. 

The first steam vessel to cross the Atlantic set sail. 

The first steam vessel entirely of iron was constructed. 

The first telegraph line was operated. 

The first iron building was erected. 

The first revolving cylinder press was made. 

The first armor plate was made. 

The first electric car was operated. 

The first electric locomotive was used by a railroad. 

The first dental college was established. : 

The first linotype machine was made. 

The first carbureted hydrogen gas for illuminating was made. 

The first merchants’ exchange was erected. 

The first monument to Washington was erected. 

a ee Dewey, the largest floating dry dock in the world, was 
uilt. 

Baltimore is the Monumental City, with 21 notable memorials. 

Baltimore is the birthplace of The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner ”—the national anthem. 

Baltimore is the first in the canning and preserving industry. 

Baltimore is the first in the manufacture of cotton duck, 

Baltimore is the first in manufacture of straw hats. 

Baltimore ranks first in medical science and education in 
America. 

The Johns Hopkins is the one real university in America. 

Baltimore is first in the oyster industry. 

Baltimore is the largest banana market in the world. 

Baltimore stands first in the bonding business. 

Baltimore is first in manufacture of fertilizers, 

Baltimore ships more bituminous coal than any other Ameri- 
ean port. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that Baltimore has 
forged ahead as never before in her history. Vast enterprises 
have been established along her water fronts, and in the sec- 
tion of Curtis Bay alone more than $25,000,000 have been in- 
vested. Wherever there is a water front large factories have 
arisen and great business is now being conducted. ‘There is 
no question but that the extension of the present channel far- 
ther up the river into Spring Gardens and the widening and 
deepening of the channel into Curtis Bay will be a still further 
incentive for more business, more work for the laborers, and 
greater prosperity for our city and the country, 

Nor have other matters been neglected. Baltimore has ex- 
pended millions of dollars upon the construction of the most 
elaborate and improved sewerage system in the world. It has 
laid miles upon miles of smooth streets. Its filtration plant, 
at the cost of several millions, has been completed and in oper- 
ation for some time. In fact, everything tending to make an 


old city the most modern in the country has been done or is 
being done by those in control of our municipal affairs. 

All we want is that the Government give us an opportunity 
to still further expand and we will show by our resources and 
business enterprise that our people, each and every one, appre- 


to receive your approval, would. be 


ciate wlat has been done in their interest, and will cooperate 
in money and in energy with the National Government to the 
end that greater facilities and greater accommodations may be 
given to this one of the great gateway cities of the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this bill is being 
very severely criticized, but the criticisms are no more vigorous 
than were those leveled at the bill of 1916. That bill of 1916 
was denounced in every way possible for those who deal in de- 
nunciation to bring their vocabulary to bear upon it. It was 
ealled needless, useless, corrupt. 

Now, that was in the year—the presidential year—of 1916. It 
went to the President in July. The President was a candidate 
for renomination. Presumably he wanted to be very careful as 
to the measures which he might approve at so late a time in 
that, to him, most important year. So when. Congress passed 
and sent him that bill, which had been said to contain many 
fraudulent schemes and so much “pork,” he asked the Secretary 
of War to examine it, item by item, and report to him his con- 
clusions. The Secretary of War kept the bill for 10 days, the 
limit of time allowed by the Constitution to the President to 
consider a bill, and then the Secretary of War wrote this letter: 


JULY 24, 1916. 


My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I return to you herewith the river and 
harbor bill, which I have gone over with great care and upon which 
I hand you a report made by the Chief of Engineers with certain at- 
tached memo . The net result of this examination is to show that 
in this bill, carrying $42,886,085, $611,200, or about 11 — cent, is, in 
the judgment of the Engineer ao fonder of the War partment, re- 

rded as economically indefensible, although in the case of some of 

ese expenditures the improvements are probably not primarily for 
navigation purposes, 

I concur in the view expressed by Gen. Black that the direct less to 
the United States as a result of suspension of work, were this bill not 
greater than the amount appro- 
ae for improvements of a doubtful value; that is to say, upon all 

e great river and harbor projects of the country, if work were sus- 

mäed, there would be loss due to the breaking up of existing or A- 

8 den care of idle plants, etc., which would be very serious. Should 
this bill receive your approval, the department would have so much 
work on its hands that {t would probably be obliged to delay some por- 
tion of it, and, of course, in selecting that to be delayed, the work of 
doubtful economic importance would be postponed, so that the entire 
$611,200 marked as questionable would probably not be expended in any 


event. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Newton D. BAK xu. 


It thus appears that the Secretary, after he had been over that 
viciously abused bill item by item with the Chief of Engineers, 
both officers being commanded by the President to make a thor- 
ough, honest investigation of its provisions, reported that of 
that bill of $42,000,000 only 14 per cent was not economically 
defensible. And therefore the Secretary and Chief of Engineers 
recommended the bill to the President. He signed it, and it 
became law; and we know now that it was a law in the public 
interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more. x 

The . Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, nobody contends that the 
pending measure is worse than was the bill of 1916, which the 
President signed. It is much less in the aggregate amount 
which it carries. 

Mr. MEEKER.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. ; 

Mr. MEEKER. I wish while the gentleman is on his feet he 
would say to this House what he said to me in regard to the 
repeated charge that the bill which passed here was defeated in 
the Senate. Will you get the facts straight, so that we can 
have them? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know that I can give 
the facts straight as to that measure. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. The river and harbor bill was not defeated in 
the Senate at the last session of Congress any more than the 
sundry civil bill er the Army bill or the deficiency bill was de- 
feated in the Senate. All of those bills failed simply because 
they were not taken up for consideration by the Senate, as al- 
leged, for lack of time. ; 
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Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. I now direct the Attention 
of the House to what the Chief of Engineers said about the bill 
of 1916, many of the projects in which were so savagely de- 
nounced on this floor: 

Jorx 24, 1916, 


From: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 
To: The Secretary of War. 
Subject: Report on pending river and harbor bill. 


1. In compliance with your verbal instructions, the following report 
on the pending river and harbor bill is submitted. 

2. For the past 8 or 10 years Congress has, in general, followed the 
policy of adopting no new projects except such as were favorably 
recommended By the Chief of Engineers. ‘he recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers are in each case based upon a careful examination 
and survey to determine the nature and cost of the improvement to be 
undertaken and a full study of the probable benefits to be derived. 
The study is such as would be made by a careful business firm to deter- 
mine whether it would undertake a new business venture. 

The study is made by the district engineer and reviewed by the divi- 
sion engineer and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors before 
being acted on by the Chief of Engineers, 

And I stop right here to refer to what Senator Burton said 
in a speech which, I think, ought to be quoted before this de- 
bate ends—Senator Burton, who has been characterized as the 
greatest river and harbor expert by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] now attacking this bill, as he has all 
other river and harbor bills. Senator Burton has repeatedly 
said on this floor and in the Senate and in the report of the 
Waterway Commission, of which report he is the reputed author, 
that of all bodies to whom the general subject of the worth of 
proposed river and harbor improvements could be submitted, no 
other would be so impartial and none more competent than a 
board of the Engineers of the United States Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I shall not occupy time again 
on this bill, and I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield now. I have but 
five minutes. The Senator said that the Board of Engineers 
were less susceptible to political and personal pressure than 
would be a commission of civilians appointed by the President. 

The Chief of Engineers goes on to say— 


Prior to the time mentioned above 


That time being 8 or 10 years before— 


Congress adopted many projects which had not been subjected to such 
28 . . — study and which were not recommended by the Chief of 
neers. 


He says: 

As a rule it is certain of these projects which have been subject to 
recent attacks. To determine whether the attacks were justified, a 
roviso was inserted in the river and harbor act approved March 4, 
1915. directing a reexamination of all existing river and harbor im- 


provements to determine which, if any, of them should be modified or- 


abandoned. The results to date of t 
brief in memorandum No. 1 herewith. 


He says that owing to lack of time the reports on these recom- 
mendations could not, with few exceptions, be made available 
for the consideration of Congress in connection with the then 
pending bill. He continues: 5 


4. An examination of the bill shows that it contains certain items 
which were not included in the annual es tes of the Engineer De- 
partment, or which were included for a less amount than the bill pro- 
vides. Memorandum No. 2, inclosed, cites these items in detail, and 
shows that, without exception, the added items and the increased 
amounts were introduced into the bill on recommendation of the Chie? 
of Engineers based upon facts that came to light after the annual esti- 
mates had been submitted. There are also many items for which a 
less amount is provided than called for by the annual estimates. No 
discussion of them 3s deemed necessary. 

5. Memorandum No. 3, inclosed, gives a list of all the items in the 
bill which may be classed as of doubtful value to the interests of navi- 
gation when 3 to the tests mine | applied by the department. 

final analysis shows that, of the total, $42,586,085, carried by the bill, 

611,200 (about 14 per cent) is not economically defensible in the 
udgment of the Engineer Department for navigable purposes, however 
meritorious it may be for other purposes. 


He closes with a statement to which I direct especial atten- 
tion: 


6. To conclude, the items in the bill which can be justly condemned 
are few and the amount provided for them is small, as compared to 
the loss to the commercial interests of the countr that would result 
from the failure to enact a river and harbor bill. oreover, the direct 
loss to the United States as a result of suspension of work and care of 
idle plant pertaining to improvements of unquestioned merit would, as 
shown by the experience of 1914, in less than three months amount to 
more than is provided for the doubtful items. 

7 eae is recommended, therefore, that the bill be approved by the 
resident, 


s reexamination are set forth in 


W. M. Brack, 
t Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 
Thus we see that this report also shows the injustice of the 
abuse heaped upon the bill of 1916, 
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I have read repeatedly, as you have, that it would not have 
been possible for Germany to continue the war as she has con- 
tinued it had it not been for her magnificent system of internal 
waterways. Her rivers and streams, almost her brooks, are 
canalized everywhere, and persons who in peaceful times have 
traveled through that country can not have forgotten how 
crowded those waterways were with barges carrying coal, stone, 
lumber, iron ore, fertilizer, and practically all the other heavy 
freight of that nation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not. I have agreed not 
to talk longer than five minutes, and I have remaining only a 
little time. France has just completed, at the expense of mil- 
lions of dollars, during the progress of the great war, a canal 
which now runs from Marseille on the sea up to the River 
Rhone and to the Saone. That, we have read, is to be con- 
nected on up so that barges may go up to Paris from the Medi- 
terranean. France does not look upon that as a useless ex- 
penditure. I can not conceive of anything that would be of 
more benefit to the commercial interests and thus to all the 
people of the United States and to the railroads of the country 
than would be, if possible, the thorough completion to-morrow 
of the proposed improvements of the rivers and streams of this 
country. It would promptly result in an enormous develop- 
ment of the commerce of the Nation and benefit transportation 
companies, including the railroads, in the greatest degree. 
[Applause. ] 

There may be some items in this bill that ought to be elimi- 
nated. That is very true. There will be in all bills. I hope 
that these will be stricken out. But some of the arguments 
that are made on this floor mean that the men who make ` 
them are for some reason opposed not especially to those items 
but to all river and harbor improvement. Their speeches mean 
that, and only that. Not the Mississippi, they say; that is a 
failure. Not the Ohio; that is a failure. Not the Missouri, 
they say; that is a failure. What, then, shall be improved? 
Not one of these great streams has ever been improved except 
in part, Commerce has never had opportunity to develop on 
them. What do you suppose Germany would do with the Mis- 
sissippi if she possessed that magnificent river? What would 
France do with it? Look what they have done with streams 
of vastly less capacity. They have improved them- for pur- 
poses of navigation to the last inch. France, less than half the 
size of Texas, has spent more than $600,000,000 on her rivers 
and harbors. Go to Germany and France and see everywhere 
through the country barges carrying freight to the factories, 
which get their heavy raw materials on these waterways, and 
see the railroads carrying away the finished products. [Ap- 


plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I want to devote five min- 
utes to this bill, first and paramount for the reason that I would 
like to know from some source what is in this bill that, in view 
of the conditions confronting this country, we as legislators 
representing the great American people ought to provide for 
as pure emergency provisions and nothing more; emergencies 


for the reason that if we fail to appropriate for them the Gov- 


ernment in some degree would be the loser; emergencies that 
if we do appropriate for them they will bring to a more effi- 
cient condition the rivers or harbors that are necessary to meet 
the emergency. 

I am going te support the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Parker], although I see the State of Georgia 
has $953,250 in this bill, all of which may be very beneficial and 
in one or two instances emergencies. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can not yield because I have only five min- 
utes, and I do not want to ask for any more time, As I say, 
Georgia is interested to the extent of about $1,000,000 in this 
bill and no doubt I would favor those projects, because probably 
I would be biased in my opinion about the importance of my 
particular project if it was in my district. But are there not 
enough others here who are unbiased and unprejudiced, who 
can coolly and deliberately leave this to some disinterested 
tribunal that has the judgment to decide it; that has got hon- 
esty enough to decide it in the interest of the taxpayers of this 
country at this particular time? Now, should we be appro- 
priating money here to improve rivers and harbors or to im- 
prove streams that a “highland” terrapin would die of thirst 
in simply because we have got a war on and these things are 
brought in here as emergencies? I recognize in this bill some 
old propositions that have been knocked out time and time again. 
Now, we want to do a little thinking. I want to do a little 
thinking for myself, and I do not propose to let another body 


1917. 
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at the other end of this Capitol do it for me; and I want to do 
a little voting for my constituents in this body that is primarily 
responsible for legislation originating here. How are we going 
to segregate these absolutely foolish, preposterous, and waste- 
ful appropriations from those that are absolutely needed? 

It is becoming a disgusting spectacle. to see bills drawn 
for rivers and harbors appropriations with a view of obtaining 
a majority of the votes of this House rather than from the real 
necessities of commerce. 

Have you gentlemen forgotten that a few days ago we passed 
a bill for raising revenue to carry on this war that taxes every 
conceivable business interest in this country; not the normal 
or ordinary tax, but a most tremendous and burdensome tax? 
Now, already set by a special order next Monday, we have a bill 
coming in here for the control of every item of human food that 
goes to sustain our people in time of war, because it is said the 
time has arrived for our people to practice the utmost frugality 
in our homes to eonserve the food resources of our Nation. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Has the gentleman read the majority report 
on the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. No, sir; I have not, and I will tell the gentle- 
man why. 

Mr. SMALL. I did not ask the gentleman why. 

Mr. HOWARD. T would like to give him my reason. 

Mr.. SMALL. Has the gentleman done me the honor to read 
some remarks that I made on the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. No; I always listen to what the distin- 
guished gentleman says, but I never read anything that he says, 
for it always sounds better than it reads, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
nas expired. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I did want to say something myself. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. SEARS. Did the gentleman vote for the last bill or 
against it? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I have forgotten. I have done so many 
foolish things that I might have voted for it. 

Mr. DUPRE. May I correct the gentleman? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, if I did vote against it, E used better 
judgment than I thought I did. Now I know how alert the 
industrious, the active, Congressman is. I have been here long 
enough to know how every man feels about his own projects, 
and I want to do what is right and best for the country at such 
atime. For instance, take the Hell Gate, New York, preposition. 
I have read some remarks about that. New York is one of the 
greatest harbors in the world, if not the greatest. Should the 
Hell Gate proposition suffer, should we fail to appropriate for 
it, when our naval officers and the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War and other men are urging us to pass upon 
it favorably, because there is so much indiscreet and indis- 
criminate waste of money in this bill? Should we on that ac- 
count put this burden on the American people that ought not to 
be put upon them? 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman know of a single item in this 
bill that has not been approved of by the Secretary of War and 
the administration in the interest of war? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, well, I know all about some of the creeks. 
I have fished in some of them, and if the Secretary of War 
recommended these projects as war emergency propositions, all 
I have to say is that some Member of this House has per- 
petrated a great joke upon him. He is at least a most credulous 
man. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 
It is not phrased in as strong language as I think it should be, 
but nevertheless if it meets with the approval of the majority 
of the Members of the House I, for one, will be glad to support 
it. I want particularly to address myself in the few minutes 
that I have to the remarks of the gentleman from California 
IMr. Ossorne]. I am very sorry that his enthusiasm for his 
particular section evidently has somewhat run away with his 
discretion. He has made a speech here which evidently he in- 


tends to elaborate in the Recorp, rather attacking the Republi- 
ean Party in connection with the river and harbor legislation, I 
myself think that that is not exactly what he intended to do, 
because if there has been one claim made stronger than another 


about river and harbor legislation it was that it was nonpartisan. 
We have been informed, of course, that it was nonsectional, and 
therefore we should not select the Pacifie coast for particular 
favors beyond the reach of any other section, so that I think the 
gentleman’s enthusiasm for his location does, as I say, rather 
carry him further than he intended to go in tying up any direct 
political relation between this bill and the Republican Party and 
its vote last fall. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer not to yield in the few minutes 
that I have. The gentleman takes exception to certain state- 
ments made in the minority report. I have conversed with him 
and with other gentlemen from California in reference to that 
statement. I am inclined to think that the sentence to which he 
refers as applied to Los Angeles is somewhat of a confusion and 
was not intended by the writer of that portion of the minority 
report to refer to the project carried in this bill. I am very 
glad indeed, as one of the signers of the minority report, to 
make this statement. I think it is due to the gentleman from 
California that I should make it. 

Now, in reference to the other California item in the same line, 
referring to Richmond, I had the pleasure two years ago of 
visiting Richmond Harbor, and I can assure the House that it 
offers great opportunities and possibilities of development. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I want to ask the gentleman this—my 
question does not pertain to the amendment and the gentleman 
is not talking about the amendment. I do not want to make the 
polas of order against the gentleman’s speech, but the time is 
going—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let the gentleman make the point of order. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I do not care to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then why did the gentleman interrupt me? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not talking to the amendment. I 
did not want to do it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Iam answering the argument made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

: oo STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman was 
n er. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think he is in order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr, Chairman, when I was- interrupted 
by the ‘gentleman from Ohio without any apparent reason I 
was referring to the harbor at Richmond. I liad made the ex- 
planation of the language in the minority report in reference 
to Los Angeles. Now, if it will meet with the approval of the 
gentleman from Ohio who interrupted me, I would like to con- 
tinue sufficiently to make reference to Richmond Harbor. But 
if he thinks it is not in order, and desires to continue to raise the 
point of order, well and good. ‘ 

Mr. BATHRICK. Go ahead; I am not raising the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman ought to 
have the two minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from Ohio, I think, took up 
about two minutes of my time with his interruptions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unnnimous consent to proceed for two minutes? Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. ; ; 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, Richmond is opposite or 
near San Francisco, and, as you all know, is a very important 
harbor upon the Pacific coast. It seems to me that if there is 
an overflow of commerce or harbor needs from San Francisco, 
it is right and proper that Richmond should be improved. The 
reference to any possible reclamation scheme, as referring to 
Richmond, in the minority report, comes about from the fact 
that certain real-estate interests in that neighborhood have been 
particularly anxious to boom the immediate vicinity where the 
improvement was expected to be made. I do not say, nor do I 
think, that the effort to secure an improvement in the harbor 
of Richmond was agitated or particularly pushed by the real- 
estate interests, but nevertheless there was a certain amount of 
correctness in the statement that a reclamation and a real-estate 
scheme might be considered as possible there. 

The other gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] in whose 
district this proposition is, certainly does not so consider it, and 
I am very glad, so far as I am concerned,.to accept his judg- 
ment. Therefore, so far as the statement in the minority report 
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is concerned, so far as I had anything to do with signing it, I 
am glad at this time to have the opportunity of withdrawing 
any reference to either Richmond or to Los Angeles Harbor 
projects as they appear in the bill. ri 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 
We are constantly passing legislation here turning over our 
duties to the President of the United States, and when we cease 
doing that we are creating numerous commissions and unload- 
ing upon these commissions duties and responsibilities which 
belong to us as Members of Congress. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr, Howarp] says we can depend upon the impar- 
tiality and honesty and the integrity and the efficiency of the 
President of the United States in handling this matter. Can 
we not depend upon our own honesty and our own efficiency 
and our own integrity and our own patriotism? [Applause.] 
If we can not, then we ought to frankly say so to our constitu- 
ents and retire and give others an opportunity to make good. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. If I can get a little more time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is not military necessity left 
by the Constitution to the President of the United States? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; but the duty of providing for improving 
the rivers and harbors of the country is an obligation and re- 
sponsibility devolving upon Congress. We passed during the 
last and this session of Congress 12 or 14 of the general supply 
bills, 
the rivers and harbors. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from New Jersey, or any- 
one else, contend that transportation is not a military neces- 
sity, that the operation of the railroads is not necessary, and, 
therefore, that increased facilities for waterway transportation 
is not a military necessity? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I think we have unloaded 
enough upon the President of the United States. We ought to 
take up our burden and our share of the responsibilities and 
discharge them fully and faithfully under our oath and obli- 
gation. Here is a great country—the greatest in all the world— 
with a population of over 110,000,000 people, reaching from 
ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf and to insular 
possessions in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and we are asked 
to pause, stop short, suspend one of the greatest and most im- 
portant activities of the Government. The improvement of all 
of our harbors upon the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts and 
upon the Gulf and on the Lakes, in Alaska, Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the interior waterways of the country 
is absolutely to be stopped and paralyzed. Would we cease to 
construct railroads because we are engaged in a war? We have 
not stopped the construction of railroads in Alaska; manufac- 
turing plants, roads, and bridges; we have not stopped the 
construction of reservoirs or reclamation work in the Western 
States. 

Mr. SMALL. Nor the protection of the lower Mississippi 
River? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Nor flood control; and we have not stopped 
appropriations to carry forward the construction and comple- 
tion of public buildings throughout the United States. If we 
are going forward with every Government activity in every 
field of endeavor, what reason is there based oh common sense, 
on intelligence, and patriotism which says we must stop Gov- 
ernment activities in improving the harbors of every great city 
on the Atlantie and the Pacific and the Gulf and the Lakes? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not a fact that the chairman of the 
Public Buildings Committee, the Senator from Virginia, has 
absolutely held up appropriations for public buildings on the 
Senate side and afterwards helped Virginia get the Jamestown 
graft? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, we passed the sundry civil ap- 
propriaticn bill, which carried millions of dollars for the con- 
tinuation of work upon public buildings, and so forth, in the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nessee has expired. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What greater subject can appeal to the Amer- 


The time of the gentleman from Ten- 


ican Congress for consideration and action than the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities? 
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We have provided for every Government activity except |, 


JUNE 15, 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. ; 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman believe it can be suc- 
cessfully contended that the present river and harbor facilities 
are sufficient for present purposes? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I think not. Now, what Con- 
gress ought to do in this great hemisphere of ours—the richest 
and most powerful country in the world—is to pass an annual 
river and harbor appropriation bill carrying $50,000,000 and 
finish in our day and generation the completion of meritorious 
waterway propositions in the various States of the Union. 

There is a great national river and harbor congress which 
meets in Washington every year, composed of the flower of our 
business men, who have no selfish purposes or aims to serve, 
who come at their own expense to the number of 3,000 from 
every business organization and important city of this country, 
and submit to Congress the vital and far-reaching importance 
of legislation upon this subject. Are we worthy of the trust 
and confidence of the American people if we sit here and are 
paralyzed in the discharge of a great responsibility? Why, my 
colleagues, let us measure up to the hour. Let us, in our 
representative capacity, prove to the American people that we 
recognize, duly appreciate, and will faithfully serve our coun- 
try; that we recognize the importance of considering promptly, 
courageously, and patriotically all of these great propositions. 
involving the growth, the development, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of all the American people, bon 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for just ône 
question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman if he is 
willing to vote for taxes to defray these expenditures? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is an obstruc- 
tionist when it comes to the development of rivers and harbors. 
He finds an excuse to get in the way of a great program affect- 
ing the industrial development of our country. Get above the 
“Wisconsin idea,“ my dear friend. [{Applause.] Take on a 
national spirit and national position if you want to do something 
great and important for this great country of ours. 

Now, there is my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN], who is leading the fight against this bill, a gentleman of 
long training and experience in public life, well equipped and 
fitted not only for a seat here but for a promotion to the other 
end of the Capitol, from the great State of Illinois. [Applause.] 
The development and improvement of the lake front in Chicago 
did a wonderful thing for the great growth and development of 
that imperial city which he so well represents in part. What 
it has done for Chicago it is capable of doing and will do for 
other communities and other cities in the United States. 

Novw, I wish to appeal to my Republican friends in this House. 
The Republican Party has always stood for development, for the 
improvement of business, for the growth of our country. When 
it was intrusted with power for 50 years it was always great 
enough, big enough, and patriotic enough to pass river and har- 
bor bills. To its many- wonderful achievements look at the 
great waterway improvements carried on under the Republican 
administrations of the past. Let us do our part here to put this 
bill through. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to ex- 
tend and print in full these letters to which I made reference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to include in the Recorp certain letters to which 
he refers. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMALL, Win the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr.“ 
Moore] yield for a moment for the purpose of asking if we can 
not conclude the debate? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I am ready to do it now. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not mean now. But this discussion has 
proceeded for an hour, I think, and perhaps more, and many 
gentlemen have spoken—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is true that this discussion 
has gone on for an hour, but mighty little of it has been devoted 
to the question brought up by this amendment. 

Mr, SMALL. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment close in 20 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
gentleman will concede that so far the time has been largely 
occupied by those on his side of the question. There are some 
of us here who have been waiting the opportunity to discuss the 
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exact amendment before us and have not had an opportunity 
to do so. I do not think it is fair now to say that we shall be 
cut off by limiting the debate to 20 minutes, which will be only 
10 minutes on a side. Your side has occupied as much as 20 
minutes more than this side. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, possibly some of the gentlemen 
who wish time desire to discuss items. They can do that later 
in the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. I simply wish to discuss this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]? 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
close in 45 minutes. 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, and I expect to object unless the gentleman will 
listen to me, I do not propose that the gentleman shall get 
unanimous consent to agree that everybody in favor of this 
amendment shall speak to the prejudice of those who oppose it. 
There must be a fair and equal division of time. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, They have had 20 or 25 minutes on the 
other side. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All those who have asked for 
time are going to support the amendment and are in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. SMALL, We wish to be fair. I withdraw the request 
temporarily, but I may make a point of order if gentlemen do 
not confine themselves to the amendment. Some of us may 
have to object to. gentlemen asking more than five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think we ought to confine this debate to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I hope to con- 
fine my remarks to the amendment that has been offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. He proposes what 
has become more or less popular recently, that Congress shall 
abdicate its powers and turn over its discretion, and its com- 
mon sense, and the business for which it was elected, to a com- 
mission. On general principles I am opposed to that proposi- 
tion, but that is exactly what the gentleman from New Jersey 
proposes. He has so much confidence in the President's ability 
to deal with the matter of the Suwanee River that he wants 
this whole matter turned over to the President, who, of course, 
will ‘delegate his power to somebody down along the line. We 
should not agree that that shall be done. 

I believe, with the President and with the Secretary of War, 
that this is a war measure, and is as important a war measure, 
relatively, as any other discussed by this body. I take occasion 
now to differ with some of my Republican friends as to their 
attitude on this bill. In my judgment opposition to it will not 
make political capital in any State in this Union. Republicans 
are as much interested in this bill as Democrats are interested 
in it. As much, if not more, of the total appropriations go 
to the northern States as to the southern, and it can not be con- 
tended that this bill will bring special favor to any one who 
opposes it. ‘ 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howard] has made one 
of those clever, but rather surprising speeches of his in favor 
of the Parker amendment. He wants the President or some 
commission under the President, to have an exercise of power 
that Congress ought to reserve to itself. He is willing that the 
lump-sum incubus that has been thrust upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives on several occasions by another body, shall again 
be a barnacle on our congressional river and harbor ship. I 
am not in favor of so abdicating the power of the House, as I 
am not in favor of abdicating it generally. 

The gentleman from Georgia wants to know wherein this is 
a war measure. Well, if he has been conferring—and I take 
it from some of his speeches that he has—with the Council of 
National Defense he will understand that there is a great mobi- 
lization scheme at work in this country now, under the direction 
of the President and by authority of Congress, and that we 
are proposing to group all of the raw materials and all of the 
finished products for purposes of war. We are proposing to 
seize the railroads and use them for war purposes. We are 
proposing to seize the raw materials and appoint food dictators 
in order to direct the distribution of our products. But if 
the gentleman knows what the Council of National Defense 


knows, he knows that the railroads are less competent to carry 


the business of the country to-day than they were in 1907, 
when James J. Hill said it would take $5,500,000,000 of new 
capital to put the railroads of the country then in a condition to 
do the business of this country. 

There has been no material increase of railroad mileage since, 
but now, when they can be of greater service, it is proposed to 
shut up the waterways; to treat them as if they were a grab 
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or pork-barrel proposition from which, perchance, we should 
run because some metropolitan newspapers comment adversely 
upon a river and harbor bill. The Council of National Defense 
has constituted an advisory committee on waterways to recom- 
mend relief for the railroads, and that committee is now scour- 
ing the country for information, and to secure barges and in- 
land carriers to relieve the railroads of their present conges- 
tion, a movement that is essential to get the supplies from 
the inland country to the coast line for purposes of war. 

I believe we should have an annual river and harbor bill. I 
do not believe Congress should permit waste to exist, and it 
must exist and will exist if we shut off appropriations for the 
maintenance of streams. You can no more keep a stream in 
order by stopping appropriations and neglecting it than you 
can keep in order your office in the House Office Building, over 
yonder, by neglecting to have the charwoman come in to sweep 
out the dirt and carry away the waste paper. You must spend 
money to keep your mill in order, just as the Government must 
spend money to keep in order its manifold activities, and just 
as every railroad must necessarily spend money to keep its 
equipment in shape. 

The trouble is that somebody seems to have organized a raid 
on Congress just now in the interest of one kind of transporta- 
tion. Somebody wants to stop the progress that has been made 
in attaining cheap transportation by water. But, gentlemen, 
we can not afford to do that. I would not be able to retain my 
self-respect if I were to stand here and assent to a proposi- 
tion that the Delaware River should be set back. It is too 
important to the Nation just now to be set back. I assume 
other gentlemen feel the same way about their streams. 

Now, if it were a southern stream we were discussing, some 
sluggish stream with overhanging boughs and obstructed chan- 
nel, that could be of service in carrying food to the market, 
why should so much stress be laid upon it? Would it not be 
better to help that stream, open up the territory, and let the 
products get to market rather than let them go to waste? 
Have you been down in the South and observed the little 
streams leading into the larger streams, and the larger streams 
leading into the ports where the great ships are moored, ready 
to receive their freight? If so, you have seen the little sloop 
coming along with a one-man crop, the crop that could not 
obtain railroad transportation, the crop for which no other car- 
riage could besecured. That is the small producer, the Poor man 
coming to market, because perchance the Government had ex- 
pended a few thousand dollars in making navigable those 
means of approach by which men who have no railroad facil- 
ities can get to market. I do not believe with the gentleman 
from Georgia that this is the time to stop the river and harbor 
improvements of this country. They are needed for war as 
much as for peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. j 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have announced on 
the floor time and time again that I stand ready to support 
President Wilson in any war-emergency legislation that he wants 
in order successfully to carry this war to a complete and speedy 
termination. I have heard a great many complaints, and, among 
others, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who has 
just spoken on this question, has criticized the President for 
trying to get the necessary power to fight this war. Why, the 
trouble in Russia to-day is that they have no government, no 
power, no centralized place where they can put power to fight 
this war. Our country can not win this war unless we cen- 
tralize power in the hands of the President of the United States. 
Besides, under the Constitution it is his duty to fight and main- 
tain this war. He is the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I can not yield now. This river and harbor bill is 
sought to be maintained by its friends as being a war measure. 
I have read it from lid to lid. I have read the report of the 
majority of the committee and the views of the minority mem- 
bers of the committee, and out of this vast appropriation of 
$26,000,000 I am unable to pick out more than a very small pro- 
portion that in the remotest degree can be regarded as war 
measures. To the men who are willing to give President Wilson 
the power to fight this war I say that the Parker amendment is 
the only thing in this bill that will ever give him the power to 
do it. [Applause.] Therefore I am for it with all my soul. 
This amendment contains two distinct propositions. First, it 
provides that no money shall be expended except for the main- 
tenance of projects already in process of construction, and, sec- 
ond, that no new improvement shall be entered upon unless the 
President determines it to be a matter of military necessity. 
You have given the President authority over food control. You 
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are going to give him greater power over food control when the 
bill passes this House next week. Why are you doing it? You 
are doing it as a military necessity, to enable him to fight this 
war. This is the only amendment that is in the remotest degree 
connected with this bill which puts it up to the President of the 
United States. Are you willing to trust him? Are you willing 
to say to President Wilson, on whose shoulders rest the re- 
sponsibility of fighting this war to victory or defeat, that he can 
pick out Hell Gate or some point in Massachusetts or on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and, if he thinks it necessary, then he may 
spend the money on them? I am willing to trust him. I am 
willing to trust the President of the United States to say that 
this is a war measure pure and simple, and to turn this money 
over to him and let him spend it. Of all times, in my opinion, 
when a general river and harbor bill should not come in, that 
time is now. I am not so much concerned about the amount of 
money expended here, but we need badly the technically trained, 
highly educated men in this country for other purposes than 
the dredging of Raceoon Creek in New Jersey or picking the 
water hyacinths out of rivers in Florida. 

France is calling for our highly trained engineers to-day. 
Already a regiment of about 1,000 engineers has gone to France. 
We have got to rebuild the railroads of France, not only for the 
French armies, but Gen. Joffre plainly told us that we had to 
build our own railroad lines there with our own steel and equip 
them with our own locomotive engines. We have got to re- 
habilitate the railroads of Russia. We have got to rebuild the 
railroads from Port Arthur to Petrograd and from Petrograd 
to the firing line in the trenches, and there is where we need 
our highly trained, technical men, instead of fooling around 
here dredging some little river, creek, or harbor. Col. New- 
comer has been quoted here, a great man, no doubt, educated-at 
a cost to our Nation ef not a penny less than $50,000. I imagine 
that Col. Newcomer and all men occupying similar positions are 
smarting under the collar at being held down to a little river 
or harbor work instead of being allowed to serve their country 
in the werk for which they were educated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX, I would like two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. ? 

Mr. COX. Is this river and harbor bil a war measure? 
There are 71 new surveys in here 

Mr. MADDEN. Seventy-five. 

Mr. COX. Seventy-five. How is that going to be a war 
measure? Here are a number of little creeks. that are to be 
surveyed. There is an appropriation of $200,000 carried in this 
bill for that purpose, and then as much more as Congress may 
see fit thereafter to appropriate to carry forward those projects. 
Is that a war-necessity measure? 

This bill is put forward first as a military necessity and then 
it is supported as an economic necessity; but this Parker 
amendment brings us to the issue squarely confronting us, It 
puts it squarely up to the President of the United States, for 
him and for him alone to determine when and where a project 
shall be improved as a military necessity. I propounded the 
question a moment ago, and I repeat again, Are you willing to 
trust him? Iam. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the geritleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the desire 
of the gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. SMALL} to hasten 
the consideration of this bill, and not to have the same argu- 
ments reiterated, and I feel almost like apologizing for taking 
any time, because the gentleman who has preceded me [Mr. 
Cox] has pretty much stated my view. I will take just a mo- 
ment. I favor heartily this amendment. I can not see how the 
gentleman from North Carolina, in view of the attitude he has 
taken, can oppose it. It simply provides that the President 
shall decide what portion of this bill is neeessary for war 
measures, and then leaves it to his decision to have those 
projects carried forward. 

Mr. SMALE. Will the gentleman pardon an interruption? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman asked a question. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know what I did, but I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman asks why the chairman of the 
committee is opposed to this amendment. 

Mr, GILLETT. I said I could not see why he was. 

Mr. SMALL. May I answer why I am opposed to it? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 


Mr. SMALL. He says that it ought to be left to the Presi- 
dent to determine what appropriation or authorization in this 
line shall be expended or executed. If it were left to the Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], the President would consult the 

of War, and through him the Chief of Engineers. 
The President has already formulated a plan imposing certain 
limitations upon this bill, and in ebedience to the request of the 
President the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
have made recommendations, and there is no item in this bill 
which the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers have 
1 recommended. 
. ETT. Then I will ask the question, Why do you 
object to it? a > a z 

Mr. SMALL. I will answer that, too. I say that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey would be mere sur- 
plusage because I prefer that this Congress should act on the 
recommendations of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers, that this House shall specifically provide the ap- 
propriations rather than leaving it to the will of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers. I think it is unnecessary 
to surrender the functions of Congress. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is per- 
fectly sincere in his statement that it would amount to the same 
thing, then, of course, I can not see why he should have any 
objection to it, except a mere formal and perfunctory one. It 
makes me suspect that they really fear that under the Parker 
amendment many of their schemes would not be carried out, 
and while the President may have generally indorsed this bill 
if the responsibility were placed on him they fear he would 
eliminate many of the items. It seems to me that it is incon- 
sistent for that side of the House, considering the program 
they have marked out for this session, to oppose such an amend- 
ment. They have told us that the only legislation to come be- 
fore this session was war legislation. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smarr], in bringing in this bill, advocated 
it as a war measure. Now, when the proposition is brought 
in limiting this to specifically war legislation he objects. I 
understood a gentleman arguing on his side of the question to 
state that the War Department said that there was only 1 per 
cent in this bill economically indefensible. Now, if there is 1 
per cent economically indefensible, there must be a good deal 
more than that indefensible purely as a war emergency. i 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Massachusetts misunder- 
stood the gentleman from Wisconsin. He was referring to a 
prior bill. : 

Mr. GILLETT. I may have misunderstood him. I do not 
believe from my study of the bill that every item in here is. 
defensible, and still less do I believe that it is defensible for 
purely war purposes. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I agree 
with a part of what the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] has said. I do not like to put any more upon the Presi- 
dent's shoulders. I probably have a different feeling toward 
him than does the gentleman from North Carolina. I trust him 
less, and I do not believe his decision on these questions would 
be governed by any partial feeling toward projects that I might 
be interested in. But this provision leaving the determination 
to the President was intended to relieve this proposition of 
criticism and appease that side of the House. I do not like to 
give the power to the President; I do not like him to decide 
for us; but I object to this bill as it is, and its scope would be 
limited and its viciousness- lessened if any tribunal could cut 
from it everything not related to the war, and I am even willing 
to trust that to the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I pave no greater respect 
for any Member of the House than I have for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts who has just preceded me. I may add 
to that by saying that I have no greater respect for any man in 
or out of the House, or any man in the country, than for the 
learned and able gentleman who. has just preceded me, but I 
want to call the attention of the House to how our views change. 
I want to direct the attention of the House to how we look at 
things differently within a few days. 

I listened with the greatest interest the other day to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts in which he de- 
scribed the never-ending struggle between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government. I want to read what 
he said on that occasion as a commentary on the position which 
he takes here. He said on that occasion this: 
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I recognize the head of the department may often feel, and he may 


sometimes be justified in feeling, that if he were given a lump sum 
that he could expend where he pleased, and give the advanced salaries 
that he pleased, that he could get better results from his administration 
than being restricted as he is by the limitations which Congress puts 


upon him. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Will the gentleman yield? 
Was this the gentleman from 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; it was when a bill was before the 
House that came from the Committee on Appropriations. ` 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman was oppos- 
ing the presidential control? 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman permit me to make this 
suggestion. ‘There is no inconsistency because here this amend- 
ment does not give to the President any power outside of this 
bill. His powers are limited by the bill. He can cut down this 
bill, and that is all the power that this amendment gives him. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think this amendment and what the 
gentleman advocates is in direct conflict with his advocacy the 
other day. 3 

Now I want to read what he said the other day, and you all 
know what he said here to-day. All we can do is to judge by the 
two occasions—by what he said to-day and what he said before. 
I propose to read what he said before, and then I propose to 
conuient and compare that with what he said to-day. He said: 

I presume very often that would be true. I think every member of 
any appropriating committee often feels as he sits in the committee 
and hears the recommendations of the departments and knows that he 
can not really probe to the root of the matter, and that it is very much 
a matter of guessing and trusting to the recommendations of the 17558 
ment—as I say, I think every member of any . committee 
often feels his helplessness and feels that there is a just argument on 
the other side. But, on the other hand, we all must remember that the 
responsibility of Con and the restrictions of Congress on the power 
of expenditure have been recognized as one of the fundamental necessi- 
ties of a free government. 

Applause. 


The control of the parse in England for centuries has been the real 
contest between the Parliament and the King, and it has been the 
success of Parliament in preserving its control which has established 
free government there. A I suspect that in every constitutiona: 
nation representatives of the people can not afford to abandon and 
pn to tħe Executive the control of the purse. And I thought it might 

, if not interesting, at least useful, to tbe House, especially to the 
review what Congress 
just what restrictions 


new Members. for me in a few moments to brief 
has done in the last 10 years along this line an 
we have put upon the Executive. 

[Applause.] 

I will only go back 10 years and refer to a few of the im 
pieces of legislation which this House has enacted which have 
the Executive in control of appropriations. 
of cur National Government in the last few years will admit that in 
every asio except this one the Executive has n gaining power, and 
has n gaining it at the expense of the Legislature. It may be prog- 
ress, but there is only one line that I know of where Congress has 
increased its power, and that is in this line of control over the expendi- 
tures. And it has done this because there has been a constant reachin, 
out of the Executive to increase its power over a 
Congress, seeing and feeling in each case some spec 
enacted legislation to curb that specific act. 

[Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, the proposition here is precisely the 
proposition as I take it as a lawyer, as I take it as an ordinary 
observer, as I take it as a Member of this House; it is pre- 
cisely the proposition against which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusctts animadverted the other day. I believe that you do 
increase the serious danger in each instance when you place a 
lamp sum in the unguided, unrestricted, ungoverned control of 
the Executive, and that is precisely what this amendment pro- 
poses, nothing more and nothing less. We can not trust our- 
selves, we can not go through the bill and judge and scan the 
items in the light of the advice of the executive department or 
the advice of the engineers. We can not trust our judgment 
with all that. We must, on the other hand, hand over a lump 
sum to the Executive because we can not trust ourselves and 
because we can trust him. Why, gentlemen, Congress can not 
afford, as the learned gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT] pointed out, to abrogate its functions in that way; it can 
not afford, after a long fight covering many years—and he re- 
viewed 10 years of such legislation—after winning in this one 
domain, and losing, as he well pointed out in every other field, 
now, three or four days afterwards, when a different committee, 
not the Committee on Appropriations, comes before the House, 
to 85 1 an abrogation and abdication of its functions. [Ap- 
plause. 


rtant 
imited 


ropriations, an 
c grievance, has 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


And I think every student- 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Will not the President, if this amendment be 
adopted, be compelled to accept the very same advice about these 
8 that we are compelled to accept now in passing upon 

em? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And is he any better qualified, with the 
multiplicity of duties he has, to devote his time to the picking 
out of different harbors and rivers that ought to be improved 
than we are, with that same advice at our disposal? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I assume that he would 
follow, if he is permitted to follow, the same advice which 
he has followed in recommending to the Secretary of War the 
passage of this bill; but I am not a good enough lawyer, nor 
do I believe there is one among my colleagues here who is a 
good enough lawyer, to tell precisely what this does mean; 
nor do I believe that anyone will know until it is construed 
by a court, not alone of original jurisdiction, but one having 
ultimate appellate jurisdiction, -I thank the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have finished. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment, and I am opposed to it because I do not believe 
that we have any right to saddle off our responsibilities upon, 
the President. We have passed legislation here that will arm 
2,000,000 men, and we expect to send them, and many hundreds 
of thousands more, to do battle in Europe. It has been demon- 
strated that 2,000,000 soldiers require 27,000,000 workers at 
home. Every man in America, before this war is over, must be 
doing his share. There is no time when a man should begin to 
do his share in this war better than now. 

The President of the United States has honestly come to us 
and asked for power where he wanted it, and where he has con- 
ceived he needed it, but where he has not wanted it, where he 
has not seen that he has needed the power, he has left us to do 
our share, and I believe it is our duty to do our share now. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I propose to vote against this amend- 
ment, and I hope that this additional burden will not be placed 
upon the Commander in Chief of our Army, who already has 
upon his shoulders a greater burden than was ever borne by a 
human since the beginning of time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. a 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I should not intrude upon the 
committee again, but we are all of us a little sensitive about. 
charges of inconsistency, and the remarks of my friend from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] I think should be answered immedi- 
ately. I am glad that he approves of what I said the other day, 
and I hold those opinions to-day just as strongly as I did then. 
I think a little inspection will show that it is not at all inconsist- 
ent with what I said to-day. We do not give the President by 
this amendment any lump sums to expend. We do not give him 
any increased power of expenditure. This amendment simply 
says that after Congress has appropriated specifically, as it does 
in this bill, and has provided just what moneys can be expended 
and where, then the President may decrease these expenditures 
by deciding some of them are not of immediate military neces- 
sity. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The men who will have the administration 
of carrying out this work are Army officers. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course they are. 

Mr. CALDWELL. And the President is Commander in Chief 
of the Army. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Then can he not stop any work that is 
undertaken by those men? 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose the proposition means that he 
would leave it to the military men to decide. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Without this legislation can he not stop 
it when he sees that it interferes with military operations? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, he can; but nobody pretends that any of it 
interferes with military operations, only some of it has nothing to 
do with military operations. With the good will existing between 
the legislative and the executive branches, it is probable that 
he would allow whatever the Legislature provided. This simply 
provides a limitation upon the appropriations which we make. 
It specifies them and then allows the President to expend what 
is needed as a military necessity. And I believe with that specific 
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responsibility on him, under the advice of the engineer officers, 
he would forbid work on many of these items. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am decidedly in favor of 
granting the President the power to say which of the items in 
this bill, when it is enacted into law, shall be considered of 
sufficient importance to be classed as a war-emergency measure, 
That does not give the President any additional power. It sim- 
ply limits the possibility of extravagant expenditure of public 
money. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] a 
short time ago, when asked why he would not be willing to 
grant this power to the President of the United States, if I 
understood him correctly, said that he would prefer to have 
Congress exercise its functions and make the appropriations and 
designate the improvements that are to be made. I do not use 
his language and do not pretend to, but I try to state the sense 
of what he said. 

Now, if that statement of his means what it says, I am at a 
loss to understand why the committee of which he is the dis- 
tinguished chairman came into the House with the recommenda- 
tion that a great many items in the bill be grouped and the 
power be delegated to the Secretary of War to say upon which 
item the money should be expended. If his statement to the 
effect that Congress ought to exercise its right has any force, 
then his recommendation as chairman of the committee to the 
effect that the Secretary of War shall exercise his right as to 
which item in a certain group shall be carried forward and 
money expended upon it is inconsistent with the position he 
takes upon the floor. If there ever was a time when the Con- 
gress of the United States should extend power to somebody 
that will prevent extravagant expenditure of money, now is 
the time. If there ever was a time when we ought to lighten 
the burden of taxation upon the American people, now is the 
time. And if there ever was a time when we ought to utilize 
the engineering force of the Army toward the successful con- 
duct of the war, instead of having their time taken up on back- 
woods creeks that have no relation whatever either to naviga- 
tion or to war, now is the time. If there ever was a time when 
the Congress of the United States ought to give some evidence 
of its interest in the welfare of the American people, this is the 
time. If there ever was a time when we should go on record 
to prove our patriotism and our desire for victory to the flag 
in the cause upon which we have entered and in connection 
with which we have already obligated the people of America 
to the expenditure of $12,000,000,000 and to which cause we have 
called 2,000,000 men, this is the time. If there ever was a time 
when we ought without any question to cease logrolling and 
enacting pork-barrel legislation, this is the time and here is the 
place. And we ought, by all means, to adopt the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], 
‘which will give the power to the President of the United States 
to limit the amount of expenditure to those projects which can 
be proved beyond a doubt to be emergency war measures, [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
say only a few words. I am going to support this amendment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. I do not 
see how any man on this side of the House can afford to vote 
against it. We went into a Democratic caucus. It was sought 
to add to the program for this special session of Congress, called 
to consider only war measures, a river and harbor bill which in 
form would be substantially the same as the bill passed at the 
last session of Congress. That was the language of the amend- 
ment to the program offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. The majority of the Democrats in that caucus de- 
feated that amendment, yet we find this bill brought into this 
House later on, in violation of the action of the caucus. It is 
argued it is not a violation, because it is not exactly the same 
bill, but no man can successfully contend that it is not “ sub- 
stantially ” the same as the bill that was passed by the House 
at the last session of the Congress. 

But another argument is urged in its behalf. It is urged 
now that it should be passed because the Secretary of War 
has written a letter laying down certain principles which should 
be applied in framing this bill. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I have but five min- 
utes. 

Mr. SEARS. Did you vote for the bill the last time? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have voted against every 
river and harbor bill for the last four years, but never before 
have I raised my voice in protest. But you have exceeded the 
speed limit, and I now wish to protest against it, in time of war. 
[Applause.] I not only protest against it, but the people of 


gate every one of these items? 


America will protest against it, and they will be justified, inas- 
much as the gentleman and every other man on this side of the 
House recently voted to tax them $1,800,000,000, and they now 
see that after levying these extraordinary taxes you are going 
to spend $26,900,000 fixing up creeks and rivers all over the 
country. 

I want to say something to the chairman of this committee, 
for whom I have great respect. In reply to a question asked 
of him by some gentleman in this House as to why he was op- 
posed to this amendment, he stated he believed it was mere 
surplusage. He urges you to vote for this bill for one reason 
only, and that is that the Secretary of War has sent a letter 
down here indorsing the passage of a bill in accordance with 
the principles set forth by him, namely, for military or naval 
purposes. Well, the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Parker] does nothing but limit the expenditure to 
such projects as shall be approved by the President for mili- 
tary and naval purposes. If it is only surplusage, why not 
adopt it and pass the bill? Why not trust the President, if you 
believe the items are meritorious? I will tell you why the 
chairman of this committee would not agree to that. It was 
for this reason: As it stands now there is a division of responsi- 
bility. The Secretary of War set forth certain principles which 
should govern the framing of the bill, and the Secretary will 
say, “I did not authorize the various items in this bill. I laid 
down principles, and if the bill was not framed in accordance 
with those principles it is the fault of Congress and not of the 
department.” And Congress, on the other side, says, This 
bill is brought to the House and is put through solely because 
the Secretary of War said that he was in favor of a bill that 
would provide for military and naval purposes.” Between the 
two, between the Congress and the Secretary of War, items 
will get into this bill, and inevitably will get into the bill, 
which should not be included in it. There are meritorious 
projects whch can well be postponed during the period of the 
war, while the engineers are needed at the front, and the money 
is needed to support them there. 

Mr. SMALL. What authority has the gentleman for stating 
that the Secretary of War does not approve every item in this 
bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I never said that. The 
gentleman certainly did not understand me. I said the Secre- 
tary of War wrote a letter which you put in the Recorp, set- 
ting forth the principles upon which this bill should be framed. 

Mr. SMALL, And stating he approved the bill as reported 
to the House. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If he did, did he investi- 

Mr. SMALL. Either he or the Chief of Engineers did. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Do you know that the Sec- 
retary of War did? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired.“ 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
my time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to continue for five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I must begin to object to exten- 
sions of time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Let the gentleman have time to answer your 
question, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
me and took some of my time. 

Mr, SMALL. Can the gentleman get along with less than five 
minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from South Carolina does not 
speak frequently, but he speaks well when he does speak. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Well, I will not press niy 


request. i 

Mr. SMALL. I withdraw the objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] is recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as stated by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], who has just preceded me, 
this bill is substantially the river and harbor bill of the last 
session of Congress that failed of passage because of its being 
blocked in the Senate. That bill provided for 81 new projects, 
which, according to the report of the majority on this bill, would 
require $47,000,000 to complete. This bill. it is true, provides for 
only 34 new projects, but the report shows that those projects 
will require $44,000,000 to complete, or a difference of only 
$8,000,000 between the cost of the projects which are carried in 
this bill and those which were carried in last year's bill. 

But since then something has happened which causes the coun- 
try—and which should cause every Representative here, represent- 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
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ing the people—to hesitate in favoring extravagant appropria- 
tions for the development of unnecessary waterways. Seventy- 
five surveys are provided for in this bill, which will require the 
attention of thousands of Government officials who will be needed 
later elsewhere, if we are to cope with the great task before us 
in coordinating all the resources of this country. If this bill 
were but to drop $27,000.000 into some creeks and rivers or 
harbors in this country, there would not be so much objection 
to it from my standpoint as there is when you are going to utilize 
the services of these thousands of men in the survey of creeks 
and rivers that will not add anything to the commerce of the 
country. 

The pending amendment provides for the maintenance and 
repair of all necessary projects, and then authorizes the Presi- 
dent to spend the money carried in this bill for new projects 
where he deems a military necessity exists. The committee 
acknowledges that there are items upon items in the bill that 
ean not be justified on the ground of military necessity. They 
would utilize the personnel of the Government in developing 
projects which can not add to the tonnage of the country. What 
is more necessary than eught else is that the present available 
rivers and harbors carrying the traffic of the country should 
have the means of conveyance rather than that-we should ex- 
pend money on waterways which will not add any increase to 
the tonnage of the country. 

Why, it would be far better to have the country spend this 
$27,000,000 in building barges and ships that will add to the 
tonnage rather than spend the money and extend its expendi- 
ture oyer three or four years, as admitted by the gentlemen 
who are advocates of this bill, in needless improvements that 
will not add to the present tonnage. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield in five minutes. Take the 
case of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hutserr], who ad- 
vocates the improvement of the Hudson River, with less than 
the normal tonnage coming into New York Harbor, he claims 
there is need for an additional channel there when the normal 
tonnage is lessened by reason of the war—— 

Mr. HULBERT. It is nothing of the kind. 

; Mr. STAFFORD. There can be no pressing commercial 
- necessity for an additional channel under these war condi- 
tions. Í 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] is 
recognized. É 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, can we not now agree as to the 
conclusion of the debate on this amendment? There are four 
gentlemen besides the chairman of the committee who desire to 
speak. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I ask leaye for two minutes 
to speak in reply. ` à 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this 
proposition conclude in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the pending amend- 
ment close in 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, does that give the required time? 

Mr. SMALL. That includes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKenzie], and the other gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GAL- 
Ladin], and the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. PARKER], 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Haro I. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that the debate on this amendment close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman from 
Ohio wants time, too. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS] is another who has asked for time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Let us say that the debate close 
at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. SMALL. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that all debate close at 3 o'clock, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close at 3 o’clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know if I am included in that? 

Mr. SMALL. You are. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Am I included? 

Mr SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I did not hear the request of the gentleman from Ohio. Is it 
part of the gentleman's request that those who sought recogni- 
tion shall be recognized? . Í 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. That was my purpose. 


Mr. REAVIS. Is that the understanding of the Chair, that 
those to whom time was allotted will be recognized in those 
40 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding of the Chair 
if the time will go around. : 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that it would be more agreeable to say 40 minutes than 
to say that the debate shall close at 3 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is substantially the same thing. 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be some interruptions and that 
would make it necessary to extend the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KENZIE] is recognized. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have no doubt that there are a great many meritorious 
projects in this bill. I am sure there are projects for the im- 
provement of some of the great harbors of our country which 
are meritorious, but I regret exceedingly that the chairman 
of the committee has felt that it was necessary to bring the 
matter up at this special session of Congress. To my mind the 
American people will resent, as one gentleman has said, the 
attempt at this time to pass legislation of this character. 

Now, if there are certain projects in this bill—and I assume 
that there are—that would be useful so far as the military or 
naval welfare of our country is concerned, the President of 
the United States could come to Congress and ask us to enact 
legislation taking care of those particular projects. But when 
we undertake to say that the making of surveys of 75 little 
projects scattered over this country which we have not, during 
the 300 years of settlement of this country, discovered to be 
navigable, it is to my mind absurd, and it makes a laughing- 
stock out of the bill to dub it a “ war measure.” 

Another thing, so far as I am personally concerned, I expect 
to vote against the bill, and instead of the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] an amendment ought 
to be offered to strike out the enacting clause of the bill and 
say to the people of the country that we are not going to puss 
legislation of this character at the session that was called 
simply to take care of war measures. 

But to those of you who are not willing to vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker} I want to say that the President of the United States 
has the power now to defeat every project in this bill, and in 
my judgment he will do it. He can call in every engineer who 
is now engaged in river and harbor work and put them all where 
they belong, at the task of helping to train the armies of the 
United States and doing something to carry on this war rather 
than be spending their time, as one gentleman said here, sur- 
veying some little backwoods creek. And if the President of 
the United States is the man I think he is he will see to it 
that no Army engineer will be spending the long summer 
months of 1917 beneath the shade of some sheltering tree on 
the banks of one of these little streams of our country, but he 
will be called to the front, where he belongs, to do something 
for his country in this time of war; and I hope that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] will be 
adopted, to show that at least the Congress of the United 
States is willing to leave this war matter in the hands of the 
President, where it properly belongs and where he now has 
the power over every Army officer engaged in river and harbor 
work. What he ought to do is to call them in and set them 
to work in the pressing business of our country in the conduct 
of this war. 

Mr. COX. Judging the future by the past, does not the 
gentleman think that if this bill passes, carrying $26,000,000 as 
it does, by the time it gets through the Senate and gets back 
here it will carry at least $40,000,000? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; and as far as the war is concerned 
the war will be over and peace will be reigning in our country 
before some of these appropriations will be used on the projects 
in this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, if the advocates of this bill are 
sincere in calling it a war measure, and if they are sincere in 
the statement that the Secretary of War and the President are 
back of the bill, they will have no objection to the amendment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. [Applause.] 


The people of the United States are not as much interested in 
“ pork ” as they are in the price of the necessaries of life, and I 
am sorry that the advocates of this bill would not grant permis- 
sion the other day for the food-control bill to be taken up to-day, 
because the food-control bill is the measure that we should be 
discussing now instead of this river and harbor bill. 
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The apologists for this bill call it a war measure. If raiding 
the Treasury of the United States is a war measure, then this is 
certainly a war measure. It has no further excuse for being 


called a war measure. It is new to me that spending money on 
streams thab can hardly float a rowboat can be called a war 
measure. 


The cry used to be “We want pork!” Last year the call 
to arms was, “ Necessary for the national defense!” Now the 
war cry is, “It is a war measure!” Next year it will be—well, 
trust the advocates of this kind of legislation to think of a suit- 
able battle cry. 

This is no more a war measure than a bill to erect a statue 
to James Buchanan is a war measure, or a bill to make a new 
committee on equal suffrage is a war measure, or a bill to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the moral conditions among the 
Hottentots is a war measure. 4 

The proponents of this bill in the majority report state, in part, 
as follows: 

The river and harbor section of the War Department maintains in 
the aggregate a large force of assistant engineers and employees in the 
several districts, many of whom would have to be discharged, and the 
personnel of the force disorganized. 

I would respectfully recommend that those of them that are 
still able to fight be sent to France to serve their country in the 
trenches, and those that are too fat to fight let them seek other 
employment. 

The advocates attempt to bolster up their bill with the state- 
ment that this bill is advocated by the Secretary of War. But 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER], a member of the 
committee, kills their argument. He states, in part, as follows: 

This measure is put forth here as a war measure, and that_is the 
reason that it is 8 ay here to-day for your consideration. I want 
to say at the outset that this is not a war measure. It is practically 
the same river and harbor bill that was before this House at the last 
session of Congress, and you will recollect that that bill received 132 
votes in this House against its passage. I am going to show that it 
is not a war measure., And, to start with, I want to inform the House 
that, at the request of certain members of the committee .when it was 
determined that this bill was to be forced upon this House, I went to 
the Secretary of War and asked for an interview. When I got to the 
Secretary's office I was told that the Secretary was very busy, but that 
I could talk to his private secretary. J told his private secretary that 
there were members of the River and Harbor Committee who had de- 
cided views regarding the passage of a river and harbor bill at this 
time, and as the bill was proposed as a war measure some of us would 
like to talk with the Secretary of War before he made any recommenda- 
tions, because we believed we could inform him to some extent as to 
what the bill ought to be, and that possibly he might change his mind 
with reference to some of the items in the bill. His private secretary 
told me he would call the attention of the Secretary of War to our 
proposition, but I heard nothing more about it from him, and, so far 
as I know, none of the members of the minority have had apy conversa- 
tion with the Secretary of War with reference to the bill. 

Then the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER] goes on 
and states: 

The next step was when the committee was called to order, when I 
made a motion in the committee that the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers be invited to come before the committee. We 
wanted to hear from them the necessity for a river and harbor bill as 
a war measure at this time, and other matters, so far as river and 
harbor improvements were concerned. The Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee adopted that motion, but at the very next meeting we were told 
that the Secretary of War was too busy and that he could mot attend 
any. meeting [note the word any“ ] of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee: Neither did the Chief of Engineers come. 


Now, listen to this: 

But the same methods that are always employed in the manufacture 
of a rivers and harbors bill were employed in making up this bill. 

It is also very clearly shown by the letter from the Secretary 
of War to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] and the 
reading of the letter from the Secretary of War to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Saari] that the Secretary has 
not even read the bill, to say nothing about carefully examining 
the bill. In the debate on Monday the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Swirzer], a member of the committee, admitted in re- 
sponse to a question from his colleague [Mr. Fess] that he 
did not consider this bill a “ war” measure, 

We have been called here on serious business, and it is our duty 
to pass as quickly as possible all bills necessary to win this war, 
and also to pass as quickly as possible all bills making the condi- 
ditions under which we are to live for the next two or three 
years as easy as possible on our people. The food-control bill, 
the biggest bill now before us, has been reported out of commit- 
tee, and every day wasted on this miscalled “war“ measure 
means just so much delay in the important food-control bill. 
People are more interested in having the price of food lowered 
and laws providing for the punishment of “food pirates“ and 
“fuel pirates” than they are in removing snags, overhanging 
trees, sunken logs, and water hyacinth. 

President Lincoln called a special session—a “War Con- 
gress "—in 1861, which met on July 8 and adjourned on August 6. 


That Congress spent more time working than they did in talk- 
ing. In less than a month the Thirty-seventh Congress had 
passed, among other bills, and gone home, the following bills: 

1, To refund and remit duty on arms imported by the States. 

To provide for payment of the militia and Volunteers, 
To provide for the collection of duties on imports, ete. 
provide for the appointment of assistant paymasters. 
To anthorize a national loan. 
make additional appropriations for the Army, 

To make additional appropriations for the Navy. 

To authorize the employment of Volunteers. 

. To make*additional expenses for sundry civil expenses. 

10. To provide for the forwarding of soldiers’ letters. 

11. To provide for the temporary increase of the Navy. 

12. Another bill regarding the better establishment of the Army. 
1 Another act regarding refunding duties on arms imported by the 

14. To provide for the better organization of the Marine Corps. 

15. An act relative to the Revenue Marine, ete. 

16. To provide for indemnifying States for expenses incurred by them 
in defense of the United States. 

17. To provide for calling out the militia. 
aan Pag make additional expenses for the legislative, executive. judi- 

dete. 
hones An act to increase the Military Establishment of the United 
es, 

20. To provide for furnishing arms to the Home Guards, etc. 

21. To provide for the purchase of arms for the troops, 

22. To provide for the increase of the Medical Corps. 

23. An act regdrding imports, 

24. To provide for additional marshals and district attorneys. 

25. Another act regarding the better establishment of the Army. 

26. To prohibit the sale of liquor in the District of Columbia to 
soldiers in uniform. 

27. Another act regarding revenue. 

28. Another act regarding the Military Establishment. 

29. An act against piracy. 

80. Another act regarding increase of the Navy. 

31. Another act providing for appropriations for the naval service. 

32. To provide for fortifications, etc. 


The Thirty-seventh Congress also passed many minor bills in 
this session of less than a month and had adjourned. They 
wasted no work on a bill like this rivers and harbors bill, which 
should not be brought up until the winter session. 

The “ pork barrel“ known to Congress, which in the aggregate 
carries a large sum of money and distributéd among con- 
gressional districts on the principle, apparently, of the “if you 
tickle me, I'll tickle you.” As one of the Philadelphia papers 
put it last session: 

In most sessions there are two pork barrels, One contains juicy 
hunks of appropriation pork for rivers and harbors. The other con- 
tains—in most cases—pap for nice little Con men who have in- 
fluence to demand and receive all sorts of public buildings in all sorts 
of towns of their districts The abuses which have crept into these 
two pork barrels have been extremely serious Mud flats have been du 
out for the benefit of catboats. Expensive buildings have been erecte 
out of all proportion to practical requirements. 

I do not remember at this time which particular paper made 
these editorial comments, but I think it was the paper for which 
the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. Moore] writes some 
articles occasionally. 

Congress will eventually have to adopt a better policy than 
the mutual-tickle“ policy that we now have, and we might as 
well begin now. We will have to “blacklist” the foolish proj- 
ects—to put it mildly—that have been eating up millions and 
millions of money simply because Members of Congress think 
that they are judged and rewarded according to the “ hunks of 
pork” they can land for their districts, 

Ports that have and rivers that have, and can be improved to 
produce, substantial commerce should receive all the help that 
they need. But these ports and these rivers will not get the 
support they deserve until waterless rivers receive no more 
money and “ trout streams are given back to the trout.” 

It is not necessary to “ bring back the bacon” in order to sat- 
isfy the people of your district that you are looking after their in- 
terests. People are not such fools as many people think they are. 

Senator Kenyon expressed the right kind of sentiment when 
he said a year ago: 

Your motto is “ Let the people squeal.” Mr. President, if the price of 
holding my seat in this ner is to vote for bills of this kind, the seat 
may go. If getting appropriations for my State is getting the essential 
thing for my people, then my usefulness to them in this y is ended. 

Some day a Congress will be here that will not consider those the 
greatest statesmen that can get the most out of the National Treasury. 
Some day a Congress will think along National lines and not along State 
and district lines, And that day is coming just as certain as to- 
morrow's sun. 

We are beaten coap: in this preliminary skirmish, but this is not 
the end of the fight. We appeal our case from a Congress drunk with 
extravagance to a people sober, meditative, and very discriminating. 


SONSAN 
be be her} 
ooo 


Let us examine a few of the items in this war” measure. 
ALTAMAHA, OCONER, AND OCMULGES RIVERS, 

These rivers, with the high-sounding names, are old friends. 
The following quotations from pages 6417-6418 of the CONGRES- 
SON AL Recorp of April 6, 1916, illustrates pretty well how out 
of place the rivers—so-called by charity—would be in a real 
war measure: 


Mr. ‘Treapway. I congratulate the gentleman on his facility in pro- 
nouncing these nameg, which he has evidently by long prac- 
brig I eee prano Mae $ around them. I want to refer 
to the report of the hearings before the committee. The chairman of 
the eommittee [Mr. Sparkman] the other day offered some criticisms 
or references to my speaking about shallow rivers. is one of 
Peg) Ada igo var appearmg before the committee was Mr. Walter 

‘our. e 8 

“The shallow water made it necessary for us to get together all the 
information that it was possible to get and then, m addition to all the 
information we could get from the outside, to apply a little ingenuity 
of our own and develop a boat about which Mr. Long will tell you 
later on—a boat with which we are able to navigate the river. We can 
now navigate this river, which is something we were never able to do 
before, notwithstanding the fact that the people of Macon had spent 
more than $100,000 in the building of boats.” 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Smrrn], who sits by me, sug- 
gests that they could navigate the ta great deal better if taer amt 
wheels under it, because then they would not need any water at tor 
the keel and the rudder. 

Then Mr. De Four goes on to say: 
“That boat is now in actual operation.” 2 
2 of it, 3 1 advance. They are — Siia 
gress appropriate money for these -sounding names, and 
actually a boat in operation on the river, by the testimeny of a gentie- 
man who appeared before the committee. 

Then he goes on to say: 

“When we appeared here in 1914 we promised to build a boat and 
p it in operation on the river if given the necessary a 

e did not give up, but we have built the boat.” [Applause.] 

2 — Tie . ti a 85 e uf 20 last, we have 

B ng this operating since July 
learned more about navigation than we knew when we undertook to 
build that boat.“ [Laughter.] 

They learned considerable about navigation. 

“As the result of that, we now have in process of construction a boat 
that is built on even higher scientifie principles and more advanced 
theories than the former one. With the information about this boat 
which Mr. Long will be able to give you later on, you can go back home 
to your people and assist them greatly in- the navigation of the waters 
throughout their territory. I would like to impress upon the members 
of the committee that what we bave done is the best that we could do 
under the conditions. We were forced to do something, and usually a 
man can do something when be is forced to do it. 

22 is the A ig uae eat tg which this bill secures the reputation 
of being “ pork.” nghbter. 

Mr. Hemera of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
take part in the discussion of this cular item, but inasmuch as the 

nutleman from South Carolina jected to the continuation of the 
escription of this boat by the gentleman from Massachusetts I think 
the committee ought to have ving anent or it. We are asked to ap- 

opriate $53.000 a year to keep henge 
ag ot to read a little farther description of this boat, given by one 
gentleman who appeared before the committee. He said: 

“There is not a piece ar wood in uu wta as big - go ras er 
except what went into the screens to keep the mosq fr 
the pode and what went into the construction of the ice box.“ [Laugh- 


ter. 
5 at is pe thing about this wonderful boat for which they want 
$ a year to run: 
$ “We ees Just as careful about the installation of the er in this 
boat as we were about the boat itself, because we reali that that is 
the heart of the boat. If we made a. mistake in the installation of the 
parts, the whole structure would be a failure. We Seng Sse geass every 
engine made in this country, and I t to say that we had to select a 
European article to put in that boat because of its superiority. We 
selected a 8 engine, manufactured at Stockholm, which required 
28 cents an hour to run. . 
“We put an electric plant on this boat. We can blow a horn, or 
rather a whistle, by electricity, and do various other things. [Laugh- 


er. 

“We have a number of conveniences. and so on. Our boat carries 
83 tons on a 30-inch draft, 160 tons on 48 inches. We can load that 
boat down as low as 54 inches. When those photographs get back to 
me I will go into detail, because there are some points that are very 
important. It requires a crew of 10 men on this t to run it night 
and day. We do run it night and day By the way, it is the first 
boat that was ever installed on that system of rivers that runs night 
and day. It is the first boat that ever made the trip between Haw 
ville and Macon in less than 40 hours’ running time. 

“We have solved the problem of navigating water less than 4 feet 
in depth without a shadow of doubt.“ [Applause and laughter. 

On page 168 of the report of the majority of the committee we find 
the following comparative statement regarding the commerce on the 
Altamaha and the Oconee, and on page 169 we have figures regarding 
the Ocmulgee : 


ALTAMABA. 


‘Marke’ diferenta in value of commerce for 1914 and 1915 is on account 
nee 3 reported as general merchandise in 1914 and an overestimate of t 
0 same. + 


i 
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The committee majority report further states: 
Amount expended on all projects from Aug. 14, 1876, to 


* 30. 19162 soup 
ae oh bane I ——. .. PE ACS, . 898. 84 
Maintenan: 221, 917.21 
Total —. K A Ee 


Project started 40 years ago, and commerce on every one of the 
misnamed rivers was less in value in 1915 than it was in 1913. And 
yet this is a war measure. 

ARKANSAS RIVER. 

Of this river it was satd a year ago, “ which Army engincers have. 
within the past year, recommended for sbandotment-” me bill carried 
$35,000, instead of the $200,000 recommended a year ago. 

THE BIG SANDY, 


Why does the Big Sandy not have a place in this war measure, or is it 
covered under an assumed name in this bil? It certainly is just as 
to a place in this war measure as some cf the other 
From what the gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. FREAR] 
said on January 13, 1916, on 1137 ef the ConcressioxaL Revoxp, 
—— =p — to hu ve its The gentleman from Wisconsin 
„ Big Sandy costs $11 per ton-nile. 
“ Actual commerce costs the Government $350 per ton. 

— Sandy ‘commerce’ in 1913 reached 172,403 short tons, but 
1 tons, or over 994 per cent, consisted of jogs, ties, and lumber 
thet floats. Just 277 tons of miscellaneous commerce floated 33 miles 
in 1918. Counting interest on $1,717,811 now invested, with deprecia- 
tion included, at 4 per cent, a reported annual maintenance of 
831.398. the cost to the Government for floating 277 tons of actual 
commerce 83 miles in 1913 was $100,678." 

Engineers quote tables on page 2817, but the following table can be 
easily understood by those who pay the bills: 


Total actual commerce, 1913____ — — —— wor 277 
Average distance noated eS el 33 
‘Actual 1913 cost to Government on investment $100, 678 
Actual cost to Government per ton iad 350 
Actual cost to Government per tonne 11 


The Big Sandy was exploited by Army engineers and locai interest in 
order to provide transportation for coal and other “undeveloped re- 
sources It is the sume specious argument, supported by the same 
engineers’ estimates, which to-day are given for the Muscle Shoals. the 
Coosa, Black Warrior, Kentucky, Cumberland, Tennessee, and scores 
of other worthless cunalization projects. The Big Sandy was sure to 
float millions of tons of coal wry. year; that was the promise. After 
85 years and $1,717.811 spent in development only 12 tons cf coal were 
floated in 1913, and that coal was for Government urposes. ‘This 
is a worse record than is shown by the Hennepin nal, to which 
reference will be made. Have I made d the tement that the 10 
condemned projects named in the 1915 are not the worst that Army 
engineers recommend ? 

ow engineers have reveled in Treasury millions and how Congress 
has been duped by men who have furnished a waterway” that is now 
floating commerce at a cost to the Government of $11 per ton- mile! 


BRAZOS RIVER. 


„The last bill carried $390,000 for our old friend, the Brazos River, 

‘Only 1,080 tons of com ‘ce was floated in 1913.“ 

When another bill was up—it was not called a “ war” measure then, 
however Sa pa Hirien ge a rose by any other name would smell as sweet)— 
the Detroit News made the following comment: The river and harbor 
bill will cost the Nation about $39,000,000, and special taxes are being _ 
suggested ; but citizens of Michigan can find joy in the news that the 
Brazos River, in Texas, is to be made navigable for shallow-draft mud 
turtles for at least three months a year.” 

When the previous bill was a about a year ago, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CatLaway] (p. 6495, 
made the following comments on th 
——— CaLLaway. Mr. Chairman, 1 

ver. 


3 in the bill. 


time $1,350,654.74. 

Mr. TreaDwar. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. TreapwaY. Has the gentleman any explanation of what we have 
got for the amount we have ? 

Mr. Cattawary,. You had a Con: 
uy colleague [Mr. HENRY] coul 
(Mr. BORLAND 


eer’s Report says: 
No freight is now carried on this section of the river. There 
be no commercial effect of the improvement until it is completed.“ 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that it will cost about $10,000,000, 
They have been at work on it for 15 years. They have spent Sp to tbe 
present time about $2,000,000. In 15 years if they have spent $2,000,000, 
and no traffic can go up the river until it is completed, and if we 
work in the future as we have in the past we will on $10,000,000 in 
five times 15 years, or 75 years, from the thme it was begun, or 60 


years yet. 

About the same proposition applies to the Trinity. It is estimated 
to cost $10,000,000, and, according to the way they are working at it, 
it will take 41 years yet to complete tt. 

Children of the men who are getting the appropriation for the river 
may see this project completed. A large part of the time there is no 
4 5 in the river to furnish navigation. even if they had locks and 

ams. \ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


X 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes, 
Mr. MAppEN. Does the gentleman wish the House to understand that 
there is no water in either the Trinity or the Brazos? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, there is some water. You can find water at times. 
Laughter.] Here is an interesting letter concerning the Brazos put 
nto the Record April 7, 1916, by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 

FREAR]. The writer, Mr. Guyler, is president of a bank, as well as vice 
president of other banks, and connected with other business interests: 
s WALLIS, TEX., January 26, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES A, FREAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Noticing in the press your attitude respecting appropria- 
tions toward improvement of various streams and more particularly 
those appiying to the Brazos and Trinity Rivers of Texas, I felt con- 
strained to write you expressing my complete approval of your course. 
I am a native Texan, born and raised within 2 miles of the Brazos 
River; am 50 years old. My father and myself have owned d border- 
ing on the Brazos for 58 years. I now own one tract which borders 
river for about 3 miles. I beg your pardon for mentioning these items. 
It is done to evidence my familiarity with the subject. The Brazos 
is an alluvial-banked stream; coals caves in banks. he work the Gov- 
ernment has done and is doing is so utterly useless that it is con- 
temptible and farcical, and apart from the absolute, complete, total, utter 
waste of such appropriations ; big oor have made regulations which 
are costing the people along the banks of said streams large sums of 
money. 

I will mention two. If I should put in a ferry, I have to raise m 
cable 60 feet above low water; 40 feet ordinarily would do. This addi- 
tional height necessitates longer cables and stronger and more costly 
posts for clevating. The same ae. to bridges. It has cost the-people 
of Fort Bend County at least $40,000 excess to erect four bridges across 
the river, and this same e: se will apply to every bridge and ferry 
from the mouth to Waco. e reason given for this is to allow height 
sufficient to clear steamboats. Now, have liyed on Brazos for 50 
years and my father since 1858, and never in all that time has there 
ever been a steamboat either up or down, except the Government snag 
boat and possibly one or two small soline boats sent out by Waco 
boosters to pore the navigability of the stream. I am not a civil engl- 
neer, but I believe it would be cheaper to dig a canal from the Gulf to 
Waco than hei to deepen the Brazos; and if an honest, capable engi- 
neer would investigate, without being wined and feted by those interested, 
it would be overwhelmingly defeated. Our politicians seemed to be gov- 
erned by those who make the loudest noise, and the common people have 
no_horns or bands or champions. 

I wish you every success. No patriotic American can continue to 
support such heartless graft. We educate our children that it is proper 
and commendable to steal from the Government. You are welcome to 


use my name. 
Yours, respectfully, - R. W. GUYLER. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the people of Texas that here 
is an honest man, a man who shows statesmanship, for his home coun- 
try, and will be a good candidate, in view of the vacancy which may 
occur, as I am informed, in that district. Applause. 


COLD SPRING ISLET. 


When I locked through the index of the majority report I thought 
that our old friend the Cold Spring Islet was not in this e war” Teas: 
ure, but finally found it, being “ grouped” with some other items. 

When the bill was up a year ago my colleague [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN 
of Michigan] made the following remarks regarding Cold Spring Islet-— 
he was then quoting the words of Col. Lockwood, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers: “The project of improvement if carried to completion will 
of material benefit to the city of Cape May as a pleasure resort by 
ae the adjacent swamp lands, obl ec ig mosquito-breeding beds, 
and furnishing o AAE É for expansion for building sites.“ 

My colleague further states: “We find also in the report made by 
Capt. Flagler, of the Corps of Engineers, the following tement con- 
cerning this proiect The report says that it ‘would also permit a 
resumption of the yacht races that were at one time sailed on Cape 
May and formed the most attractive event of the season. The Ca 
wey cup, an international trophy, is now sailed for at New York. To. 
gether with the projects in real estate improvement at Cape May, the 
establishment of a.secure harbor would, I am sure, largely eres the 
present patronage of summer visitors at this locality.“ * 


CONGAREE RIVER. 


Now, just a few words a a the Congaree. 888 to the 
report of the Army engineers for 1916, there was only one boat —an 
old stern wheel at that—on this war! river in 1916. As there were 
three in 1914, two in 1915, one in 1916, the chances are that even 
the poor lone one“ has gone to the scrap heap by now, 1917. 

According to pa e 154 of the majority report, the “commerce” de- 
clined from 6,077 tons in 1914 to 4.324 tons in 1915; also, according 
to report, same page, there has been spent $626,117.97 by the Govern- 
ment on work and maintenance. 

GUADALUPE RIVER TO VICTORIA, TEX. 


5 item seems to have as much place in this war measure as some 
others, 

The commerce on this river was 109,823 tons in 1913 and only 63,110 
8 Value of commerce was $64,701 in 1913 and only $36,040 
n Š 

Report of the majority of the committee, page 299, says in part: 
“Snags and overhanging trees have been removed, but each freshet 
brings in additional obstructions.” The Texas Legislature ought to 
pass a law forbidding rain in the vicinity of the Guadalupe. 

The report further states: “ Sand and gravel are the principal items 
moved over this waterway.” Eliminating the amount edged by the 
Government, I wonder how much commerce“ would remain. 

In talking about this and some other Texas projects, Senator Burton 
said two gan ago: “I think they are so rank that they smell to heaven, 
some of them; I really think I could prove to any dispassionate audience 
that such is the case.” Two hundred and seventy-six thousand nine 
hundred and seventy dollars and fifty-eight cents has already 
spent on this “ project,” and it is crying for more. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER FROM THE MOUTH OF THE OHIO TO THE MOUTH OF 
THE MISSOURI. 

This War measure seems to carry $350,000 more for the above. It 
was stated by Senator Burton at one time that this project has re- 
ceived more money than Germany had spent on the entire Rhine. While 
the Rhine has more than 40,000,000 tons, of commerce annually, 
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200 miles of the Mississippi has not more than one-half of 1 per cent 
of that amount. 


In the Sixty-third Congress Senator Burton stated that it would cost 
more than $17,250,000 to complete this improvement.” 


MISSOURI RIVER. $ 
This bill carries an appropriation of over a million dollars for the 


Missouri River, I understand that it will cost a million dollars a year 
to maintain. From debate on this item a year ago I doubt whether 
we will ever receive any substantial returns from the money expended. 


NORFOLK-BEAUFORT. 


100,000 more for the “ never-to-be-forgotten and in- 
aufort farce.” 


NORTHEAST RIVER, N. C, 


On page 141 of the MAAE report on this war measure we find com- 
merce for the calendar year 1914 was 128,518 tons, and for 1915 it was 
68,116 tons. War is hell,“ all right. 


OHIO RIVER. 

The bill also carries $5,000,000 for the Ohio River, although the 
commerce of the Ohio is less than 2 per cent of the commerce at New 
York Harbor. 

In the Sixty-third 8 Senator Burton stated that it would cost 
$51,057,000 to complete this project. 

OKLAWAHA RIVER, FLA. 


This war measure also contains proposed appropriations for the 
Oklawaha River, about which the gentleman from isconsin, in his 
minority report in the last Congress, said, in t: “In this time of 
financial stringency with the Government, what words can sufficiently 
condemn the new Oklawaha project with $27,000 annual maintenance, 
counting interest, to serve 1,760 tons of 1915 ‘ commerce,’ or the $47,006 
Kissimme2 Creek new project, both of which were stricken from the 
5 by the Senate committee after they had passed the House that 
year?’ 

If the river had no place in a bill last 6755 when we had no such 
2 5 war expenses, it has even less excuse for being in a bill this year, 

‘commerce in 1915 was not half as large as it was in 1913. 
OUACHITA RIVER. 

The Ouachita River is another project that received favorable men- 
tion in this bill. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr FREAR], in his speach of 1916, 
January 13, describes this river as follows: “Curiously, no mention 
is made of present commerce in volume 1 of his rts, so volume 2, 
pase 2362, was examined to ascertain present conditions. There it is 
earned that the industrious snag boat Joseph E. Ransdcil, flagship of 
the fleet, hauled 6,436 different pieces of commerce during the year, in 
the sha of snags, stumps, and leaning trees taken from the river, 
United States derrick boat Vo. 2 was a close second, with 5,071 more 
5 stumps, deadheads, and N trees, While over on ge 2372 
we learn that a party of laborers,’ circus tents, collected in 3.333 
more 18 stumps, deadheads, and so forth, from the river. To be 
exact, 14,840 snags, deadheads, leaning trees, and so forth, were rescued 
from the Ouachita in 1913, and of these Chief Kingman's deforesting 
of Arkansas reached 6,984 trees.” 

The tale of the lonesome pine will soon reach Arkansas, although its 
once “yd Arkansas traveler has nothing on the flagship Joscph B. 
Ransdeli or other members of the perambulating Onachita snag fleet, 
including the circus-tent laborers. 


PASCAGOULA HARBOR, MISS, 


The committee recommends that the above harbor be awarded 
$113,000 in this war measure. Although $1,318,129.58 has been 
spent on this harbor in work and maintenance, the commerce seems to 
be on the decline. According to the report of the committee in its 
apology for this bill, it gays on page 223: 

“Commercial statisti¢s——The total commerce for Pascagoula Har- 


It appropriates 
defensitie Norfolk- 


oo 


bor during the past three years is given below: 
Comparative statement. 


The committee gives us no information for the reason for this 
decline in commerce, to show that Pascagoula is a “live” town, it 
does give information that “a small municipal wharf has been built 
at Pascagoula, Miss., by the town of Pascagoula, at a cost of 5300.“ 
Long live Pascagoula. 

RACCOON CREEK, N, J. 

Raccoon Creek, according to page 71 of the report of the majority“ 
of the committee, had commerce of $1,158,170 in 1913 and only 
$844,290 in 1915. Work according to the report is 95 per cent com- 
pleted, so commerce ought to be increasing instead of decreasing. 

RED RIVER. 


It farther carries $55,000 for the Red River, of which it was said in 
the debate on the last bill, by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 


F R]-— 

ron which the actual commerce costs the Government $80 to $100 

r ton,” and also, “that outside of logs and timber, t tloated 
own, just 5 tous,“ was the actual commerce of the river. 

I note on page 271 of the report of the committee the following com- 
parative statement: : 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


1917. 
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I presume. the drop of over 20,000 tons and over $1,000,000 in value 
of commerce for 1915 to 1916 is qne good reason why the committee 
says this hill is a.“ war measure.“ 
~ Tho following letter also explains itself: 


KIOMATIA PLANTERS’ Co., 
Kiomatia, Tes., June 13, 191}. 
Hon. Mr. Frear, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; In the June 6th edition of the Saturday Evening Post 
the first article in the editorials is one with reference to yourself and 
oar proposed investigation of the waste of the public money on rivers 
and harbors, 

Allow me to congratulate you on the bg haye taken and wish 
you great success in your much-needed probe. 

As a Red River planter, one who has spent 20 years on Red River, 
allow me to say (and it is the consensus of opinion of all my neigh- 
bors) that the improvement (7?) of Red River this high up by snag- 
boats is not only a farce, but actually detrimental to navigation— 
were such a thing possible—and to the land on the banks of the river. 
It is even a joke among the crews of the snagboats themselves. I will 
not go into figures and dates as to the number of boats navigating 
Red River, amount of 3 on it, etc., as you have all these 
at hand, But as for the t does I can speak. There has not 
been a boat (except a snagboat) on the river here in six years, and 
the last one was a booster boat that went to Shreveport to prove that 


Red River was navigable this high up, and it went down on the big- 
geet rise we have had since 1843. The crews of these snagboats quit 
at . m, 

1 wiih you to know that this Paniatan has actually suffered from 
the work of the Government sna ts. 

These snagboats are all right their places, but this Simple Simon 
business is the limit. 

I understand the work on the Trinity is even more foolish and 
wasteful of maner 

If this matter of interest to you, I will gladly get up some more 
facts for you. At any rate, I would be pleased to have you keep 
me posted as to the headway you are making in this line. 

: GEORGE T, WRIGHT. 


SCUPPERNONG RIVER, N, C. 


Let us see about another item of this t“ war measure.” On gase 
132 of the committee report it states that the commerce on the P- 
ernong for year ending June 30, 1913, was 27,224 short tons, and 
or year ending June 30, 1915, it was omy 9,448 tons. Commit- 
tee states reasons as follows: The decrease in tonnage below that 
of last year is due to the coing donn of a sawmill.” If closing down 
one sawmill would take away o-thirds of the tons of commerce of 
the river, what would the closing down of another sawmill do? And 
yet we are informed by the committee that this is a war measure, 


TENNESSEE RIVER. 


It carries $401,000 now instead of $944,000 in the last bill. At that 
time it was stated and not disproved that so far as actual commerce 
was concerned “apart from floatable timber on that river reaches only 
200,000 tons, of which 7,800 tons was coal hauled 16 miles.” 


TRINITY RIVER. 


my own State, and the 
with their ears when 


“On the Trinity. 
as the general projects in this bill, and 
Trinity 


said at the outset that the Trinity is as good 
I am not partial to the 


“Number of miles worked over, 18; snags destroyed, 28— 

“That is doing work, is it not? [Laughter.] tumps destroyed, 
4; shore snags cut, 758; trees girdled, 204; quarter boat No. 7 started 
at the dam of White Rock Shoals and worked over 113 miles. Snags 
destroyed, 68; stumps destroyed, 14; side jams removed, 5; leaning 
trees cut, 6.“ [Laughter.] 

There was expended during the fiscal year for maintenance of the 
open-river navigation on the Trinity River the sum of $11,536.68. 
The total amount expended on these improvements that year was 
$192,228.58. 

Mr. MappEeN. Will the 
gation there? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Why, no; there will never be any navigation there. 
{Laughter.] But it is not different from the other streams in this 
project. The report further says: 

“The high water of December, 1914, caused a considerable caving of 
ihe bank and bed behind and below the north abutment, and a special 
allotment of $10,000 was received for repairing this damage.” 


In conclusion, let us devote all the time necessary to “ war” 


bills, all bills necessary to carry this war to a successful and an 
early issue, and all bills necessary for our people to have all the 
necessaries of life, and those as cheaply as possible, but let us 


waste no time in legislation of this kind, [Applause.] 


gentleman state whether there was any nayi- 
* 


LY——234 


Mr.. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] a question, if he will 
allow me. S 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 1 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If this amendment should be agreed to, 
would the gentleman then be willing to support the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. Yes; I am in favor of the bill if 
the Parker amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr, Lenroor] if that is his view of it? 

Mr. LENROOT. If this amendment is adopted, I shall vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I wonder if there is any other gentle- 
man who has been fighting the bill who will object to it if this 
amendment is adopted? 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. 
one section. 

Mr. MADDEN. With the right, of course, to object to indi- 
vidual items. 

Mr. LENROOT. With the right, of course, to perfect the 
bill by amendment; but I shall vote for the bill on final passage 
if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I just want to see if there is some way in 
which we can get together. I do not want to make any speech. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This amendment could not 
cover surveys. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understand this amendment does not 
cover surveys. If this amendment should be adopted, my own 
idea is that surveys would go out. Now, with this amendment 
adopted, I wonder if there will still be a persistent and de- 
67 fight on the bill, or if it will mean that we can pass 

e ? s 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HuĒPHREYS] will yield, I would suggest that there may be some 
items in the bill that ought not te be in it. For instance, I 
think there are some items in the bill subject to a point of order, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Undoubtedly there may be. 

9 85 MADDEN. Aud those items ought not to remain in the 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Undoubtedly they ought not. 

Mr. MADDEN. But when the bill is finally perfected, if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] is adopted, I shall be glad to vote for the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Of course what is subject to a point of order goes out, but 
with a proviso in the bill that the President must first approve 
them under the terms of this amendment, why should the gentle- 
man object to the other items in the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. For example, if a man was able to prove 
that a certain item was twice as large as it ought to be, the 
gentleman would not object to having the item cut in two 
would he? 5 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; but that opens up the whole bill” 
for discussion again. These items have been passed upon by 
the committee. And now we propose to leave it to the President, 
and I want to know, if we are willing to do that, can we pass 
this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean pass it in the exact 
form in which it now is or in its final form? In its final form, 
after we have perfected it, I shall be glad to vote for it with 
the Parker amendment in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I was in hopes we could get some sort 
of an agreement. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean that we shall vote 
for the bill blindly? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; not blindly. The gentleman has 
read this bill most carefully, or else he would not have de- 
nounced it as he has. He did not denounce it blindly, did he? 

Mr. MADDEN. I only denounced the policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman has investigated only 
the policy, he has not investigated the items that he has been 
criticizing. In other words, he has been striking blindly at 
the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not think the gentleman wants to 
say that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We have heard all that many times, 
and with all due respect to the gentleman I want to know 
whether there is any chance to get together and pass this bill 
or if we are to fight on and continue to-day and to-morrow and 
attempt to put it off until next week. If the proponents of this 
amendment really mean what they say, why can not we get 
together, agree to the amendment, and pass the bill? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The surveys would go out on a point of 
order, 


This amendment covers only 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. I take it that they would go out if the 
amendment is agreed to. Now, I am not making this proposi- 
tion by the authority of anybody; it is on my own hook, so to 

k 


Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As the bill stands I intend to vote against it, but 
if this amendment is carried I intend to vote for it, reserving 
the right, as the items are considered, if we can reduce certain 
items, to make an effort to do it. But if the amendment is 
carried I will vote for the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Does the gentleman intend to help any 
sort of filibuster to prevent voting on the bill; that is, if certain 
items are not agreed to or certain amendments that he wants? 

Mr. FESS, I do not, K 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman allow me to say that if 
this amendment or some such one is passed, I feel very certain 
that this bill can be passed by to-morrow night. It would elim- 
inate most of the objections. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. And the gentleman would help pass the 
bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; although I would not want to cut off 
any legitimate discussion. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. But the gentleman would help put it 
through, and even if he felt that he did not get his way, he would 
support the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. How about the other gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, I never allow another gentle- 
man to put a statement into my mouth. I think this time is 
profitably taken, and I believe that we are of the same disposi- 
tion. I want to say to the gentleman that I did not expect to 
move to strike out a single item contained in the bill, and I do 
not intend to delay the action upon it, although I have done so 
in the past. I desire very much to have something similar to 
this proposition placed in the bill. I have a motion to recommit, 
which is stronger than the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, and I would gladly support the bill if that were 
placed in it, It goes further than the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. I can not see how any gentleman on 
the other side of the House would object to the proposal to re- 
commit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Sissippi permit a suggestion? 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Before stating it I want to read 
the amendment as proposed by the gentleman from New Jersey: 

Provided, That during the continuance of the present war no money 
shall be so expended except for necessary repairs and preservation of 
existing public works, or for the construction and completion of works 
of immediate military necessity, to be determined by the President. 

Do not gentlemen think that if anything of this kind is to 
pass it ought to read this way: 

For the construction and completion of work of immediate military 
or commercial necessities, to be determined by the President. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The word “ military” covers 
every war necessity. ‘ 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. My opinion is that the word “ military“ 
covers a multitude of sins, 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi understand that a military necessity would include prepa- 
rations for a war 3,000 miles away involving the improvement 
of a river out in the middle of the continent? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; I think that well might be, and I 


Will the gentleman from Mis- 


_ will tell the gentleman why. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I have heard of the latitude of 
construction, but that is the widest latitude I ever heard of. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I am a latitudinarian when it comes to 
construction, [Laughter.} Here is the reason why I think 
that might well be held by the President. Not counting the big 
rivers like the East River, the Delaware, the St. John, the 
Passes of the Mississippi, the Ohio River and rivers connecting 
the Great Lakes, eliminating those and taking all the other 
little rivers throughout the country, they carried last year 
135.000.000 tous actual floating commerce. That would take, 
as I calculate it, 135,000 loaded freight trains. Now, with the 
tremendous necessity that confronts us for transportation facili- 
ties, and which necessities will grow as the days pass by, 1 can 
weil see that the President might conclude that this, that, or 
the other river, although it might be in the interior, was per- 
forming such a useful function in the transportation of various 
products of the country needed in the war as to be a military 
necessity. That we propose to leave to him. So I can see no 
reason why the President should not conclude that any river in 


the country, it matters not where it rose or where it empti 
might come within the limits prescribed by this amendment o 
a military necessity, Now, if we can agree and all get together 
on that proposition and pass this bill it would be much better 
than to proceed with what—without attributing motives to any- 
body—what appears to be a determination to prevent a vote on 
this bill at all. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I entirely agree with the gentleman's con- 
struction, but let me give the gentleman an illustration of what 
could not be a military necessity within that definition. For 
instance, let us take the construction of a dam, which could 
nar be completed for several years—long after this war would 

e over. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When. is the war going to end? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The question would naturally arise 
then, “When is the war going to end?” There being few 
prophets here, and perhaps still fewer sons of prophets, we 
would find difficulty in finding a man who would give the an- 
ried so that it would be left to the President of the United 

ates. - 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion made by our col- 
league from Mississippi {Mr. Humpuneys] is a good one, it 
seems to me, because it relieves the individual membership of 
the committee from the charge that they are voting against the 
bill simply because they are opposing river and harbor legisla- 
tion. Having voted against the river and harbor bills for the 
last two sessions, I fear that I would fall in that class. That 
is not true. I believe in waterway transportation wherever it 
ean be made a profitable project. I have always believed in 
it, but there seems to be something in the character of legisla- 
tion in this omnibus method that leads to compromises, and 
I do not like to be compelled to vote for a measure that con- 
tains numerous items which I do not approve in order to vote 
for measures which I do approve. This omnibus legislation 
does that sort of thing. I would have to vote for needless 
items I do not approve in order to get a measure containing 
items that I do approve. In other words, I do not like the log- 
rolling method or the “scratch my back, and I will seratch 
yours” method. That is why I have opposed these bills for 
the last two sessions. Now. in the midst of war, if the admin- 
istration authoritatively would say to this committee that this 
bill or these items in the bill are of present military necessity 
I would even surrender my own individual judginent and yote 
for the measure, if recommended on that basis; but as an indi- 
vidual member of the committee I do not want to take the 
statement, generally made that we are bringing it in as a war 
measure, when really we know that much of it is not a war 
measure. I now state that if this amendment be adopted I 
should want to have the privilege of voting against the indi- 
vidual items of the measure as they would come up, or at least 
to amend them; but whether the items were modified or not 
I would not oppose the whole bill when it comes to a final vote. 
I shall vote for the measure when this committee limits the 
expenditures to military necessity. In case the committee re- 
fuses to accept this limitation I shall be compelled to vote 
against the bill when it comes up for a final vote. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. This amendment puts it squarely up to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to determine when a military neces- 
sity exists. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it -ertainly does. 

Mr. COX. Then, does rot the gentleman feel, knowing the 
membership of this House as he does, that practically unani- 
mously every Member of the House really wants to support the 
President in this war? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I think so; and I believe if we can agree 
on something of that sort, this legislation would go through at 
once without any compromising statements. 

Mr. COX. And let the President himself determine? : 

Mr. FESS. And put the responsibility where it belongs. If 
there be a military necessity, there is not a man in the House 
who, when so convinced, would not vote for the measure, but 
we do not want Members to say that it is a military necessity 
when we can not find any authority from any proper sort that 
it is. 

Mr. COX. There has been nothing in the bill up to this hour 
showing its military necessity. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. Not a word thus far to place this 
legislation in that class. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And this discretion vested in the 
President will terminate with the war? 

‘Mr. FESS, Yes. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Hence, if there are iniquitous provi- 
sions and propositions in the bill, we are approving them and 
3 them on foot, although temporarily we stay them dur- 

ng the pendency of the war. Take, for instance, the proposi- 
tion of this Delaware & Chesapeake Canal; that does not smell 
good to some of us. 

Mr. COX. But that is going out on a point of order. 

Mr. FESS. But suppose the administration should say that 
it is a military. necessity? I would be inclined in that event to 
vote for the measure, even though I might question it. 

Mr. Chairman, we were called into special session because of 
the imminence of war. We at once, under the Jeadership of the 
President, entered upon necessary legislation. The Democratic 
Party, in control of the Government and responsible for legisla- 
tion, by caucus action limited all legislation to war measures. 
This program has been respected in the main until this legisla- 
tion came to this House. The proponents have attempted to 
classify this measure as a war measure. Every man knows 
that it is not such a measure. This amendment proposes to 
give the President authority to eliminate such items as are not 
for military purposes or to assist in the prosecution of the war. 
If the proponents are sincere, they will accept this amendment. 
If they reject it, there can be but one interpretation, that it is 
not a war measure, but simply an effort to include under the 
excitement of war all sorts of projects which, if standing alone, 
would have no chance whatever to pass this House. My vote 
on this measure depends upon our action on this pending 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin desire rec- 
ognition? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not if the gentleman is going to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Of course, the gentleman will not accept it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the supporters of this meas- 
ure, especially the chairman of the committee, say that this 
is a war measure. If this pending amendment is adopted, it will 
make it such, but it is very apparent that most of the sup- 
porters of the measure are not willing to have it tested by their 
own standard. They say this measure has been approved by the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of War as a 
war measure. If that is so, why are they-not willing to let it go 
back to the President and let him approve items specifically as 
items of necessary maintenance, or for the carrying on of the 
war. Their very opposition to this amendment casts a most seri- 
ous reflection upon their good faith in attempting to make this 


House believe that this measure as it stands is a war measure. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, there are items in this bill 
now that the Chief of Engineers has never attempted to de- 
fend as a war measure, nor anyone connected with the War 
Department, as shown by the hearings. I can not take the time 
now, but in three of the largest projects in this bill, amounting 
to $7,000,000, namely, the Missouri River, the upper Mississippi 
River, and the Ohio River, Col. Newcomer, the only representa- 
tive of the department appearing before the committee, said that 
the reason the War Department had not eliminted them was 
because~they had supposed that Congress had pledged itself 
to complete the improvements within a certain number of years. 
There is not a line of testimony that shows that that $7,000,000 
of expense is necessary as a case of military necessity. Gentle- 
men speak of the upper Mississippi River involving an appro- 
priation of $1,200,000, and other gentlemen speak of the neces- 
sity of further improving the river, citing us to the River Rhine 
in Germany. On the 8th day of last month Gen. Black, in a 
speech made in St. Louis, placed in the Rxconp the day before 
yesterday, said that the Mississippi River to-day, without an- 
other dollar’s worth of improvement, is better improved than 
the River Rhine is in Germany. Yet what commerce is there 
upon it? 

Mr. Chairman, you upon that side of the aisle, who by your 
eaucus have resolved to confine yourselves to war measures at 
this session, are in duty bound, if you believe in the judgment 
of your caucus, to vote for this amendment, which will make it 
a war measure, and will not work any injury to any existing 
river and harbor. The chairman of the committee says the 
President has approved this. If that is so, the amendment can 
do no harm. The most distinguished advocate of the bill on 
this side of the aisle, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], says that if this amendment is adopted we will ruin 
the rivers and harbors of this country. Ah, Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentlemen know full well that if the President of the 
United States passes upon each individual item upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War, as he will, he knows 
that the $28,000,000 of this bill will be reduced many millions 


of dollars, And that is why they are afraid to leave it to their 


own President, the President of the United States, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey] is recognized. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish in the five minutes al- 
lotted me to place myself right. I am a new Member of this 
Congress. I have witnessed for the first time, of course, the 
making-of a river and harbor bill. At the present time I stand 
in favor of this amendment, for two reasons. There is a 
project in it for my State—the deepening of Portland Harbor 
which I consider one containing the most merit of any in this 
bill. [Applause.] And yet if this bill comes up to a vote as 
reported from the committee, even with the Portland Harbor 
appropriation in it, I must vote against it. [Applause.] I can 
not retain my self-respect, I can not longer remain a Member of 
this Congress and vote for the bill. Why, the other day, in 
the discussion of this bill under the general debate, one gen- 
tleman rose here on the floor—an old Member of Congress— 
and objected to certain appropriations to be made in the bill 
because, he said, they were wasteful and extravagant, and he 
objected to them on that ground. A Member who supported 
one of the largest appropriations in this bill sprang to his feet 
and said to him, in substance, Did you not vote for a pork- 
barrel bill in such and such a Congress?” Les.“ “You are 
a great reformer! Sit down.” And he sat down. If I vote 
for this bill as it comes from the committee in 1917, when the 
next bill comes up in 1918, the annual pork barrel, I will be 
silenced. It depraves and debauches this Congress to pass the 
ordinary annual pork-barrel bill in the way you have been do- 
ing it here. It debauches the conscience of the people at home, 
Down in my State I am flooded with telegrams, day and night, 
asking me to support this bill, no matter how bad it is, in order 
that Portland Harbor may get what it ought to have. 

From my place on the floor of this House I took through the 
open door into the press room, and I see there a large picture of 
the President, and underneath it are the words, “ Stand by the 
President.” I have seen that picture every day that I have been 
in this Congress. I have stood by him to the present, and I 
want to stand by him now. April 16 last he said in his memor- 
able address to his fellow countrymen, This is a ‘ime for 
America to correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and 
extravagance.” I am willing to put it up to the President. I 
want to stand by his admonition to correct wastefulness and 
extravagance. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER] is recognized. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, there has been a refer- 
ence-made here to the amount of opposition apparently against 
this bill. Now, is it any wonder that there is opposition, and 
general opposition, to this bill, inasmuch as the bill is brought 
here under pretenses that are not facts? The men who are 
promoting the passage of this bill pretend it is a war measure, 
when every thinking man in this House knows it is not a war 
measure. 

Reference was made also to the fact that this House passed a 
bill the other day to bring from retirement certain engineers 
of the Army. It is in evidence that the engineers now in charge 
of this work are demanded in other sections and in other ways. 
And so it might be said of the men that are brought in from 
retirement. The, fact that this is proposed as a war measure 
ean hardly be justified, and such an amendment as-the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] gives 
the President the right to say whether thir is a war measure 
or not. Why, the people who brought in this bill here say it is 
a war measure because it has the indorsement of the Secretary 
of War. Well, if it bas the indorsement of the Secretary of 
War, there is no reason why they should object to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, because it puts 
it squarely up to the President to say whether this is a war 
measure or not. 

A bill was passed here the other day for the purchase of the 
Jamestown site. It had the indorsement of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The House would not pass or favor the passage of that 
bill until it was put up to the President to say whether it was a 
necessity or not and that the price was right. That bill carried 
but a small amount of money in comparison with the bill that 
we now have under consideration. Why, to hear the people who 
are in favor of this bill talk, it would lead us to believe that the 
rivers are going to cease to flow if this bill does not pass; that 
all the boats were going to disappear from the rivers; and that 
in face of the fact that it has been established here that there 
is $82,000.000 in the hands of the engineers now for the purpose 
of prosecuting this work; and that they can not possibly spend 
more money than that_ ‘this year. Next year a bill will be 
brought in here for river and harbor improvements, and that 
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is the time to debate this question as to whether it is necessary 


to make river and harbor improvements or not. Members 
should understand, when they realize the condition of the 
finnuces of this country, when everybody is being taxed to 
death to get the money necessary to carry on this war, that the 
proposed appropriation of $26,000,000 in this bill is absolutely 
unnecessary af this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] is recognized. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have always been very greatly in favor of legislation with ref- 
erence to those rivers and those harbors that are a material 
factor in the commerce of America. I have always regretted 


that river and harbor bills are presented here year after | 


year carrying items whose legitimacy nobody will defend—so 
obnoxious are they that I could not support a bill which carries 
them. 

I should be glad indeed to vote for the present bill if the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] 
becomes a part of that measure. I realize that according to the 
letter of the Secretary of War, this bill has been indorsed by 
this administration as presenting projects necessary to the 
national defense. But, gentlemen, there is a vast difference 
between recommending somebody else to do something and the 
doing of that something yourself. There is a vast difference be- 
tween signing a petition for proposed action and performing 
that action yourself. My judgment is—and if it were not so I 
would not vote for this bill even with this amendment—that 
when the responsibility of acting upon these projects is put 
upon the President of the United States, he will by the very 
force of that responsibility cut out of this bill those projects 
that are not necessary to the national defense. When the re- 
sponsibility is placed upon him, acting under that responsibility, 
there are many items in this bill which in my judgment will not 
meet his approval, notwithstanding the recommendation of the 
Secretary of War. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I grow a little apprehensive at 
times as to just what is going to happen to this Nation in the 
next few years. We are the richest people on earth, and we 
are very fond of boasting of that fact. But there is a limit to 
American resources. We have taken over a war wherein most 
of the powers allied with us are practically bankrupt. If the time 
should ever come when America should exhaust her resources, 
and such condition is not impossible, we would have no allies 
to go to for the purpose of borrowing money. This is the time 
for economy, though the proponents of this bill do not seem to 
realize it. We will have in this House next week a food bill, 
putting into the hands of the President the greatest power that 
was ever placed in the hands of a ruler during all recorded time. 
What is the purpose of it? It is to prevent extortion. It is to 
permit the poor of this Nation to buy their food products at a 
living price. Where are you to get the millions that you are 
going to spend on such projects as the Congaree River? Where 
are you going to get the $26,000,000, a portion of which is to be 
expended on that stream in Georgia which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howanp] said he could jump across? -You are 
going to get it by a tax on sugar, on coffee, on tea, on cocoa— 
by a tax on the necessities of the very poor of the Nation. You 
have no right to expend money so derived upon some of the 
projects that are in this bill, even though the Secretary of War 
says it is a part of military preparedness. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway] desired to ask unanimous consent for 
a few minutes. - 

Mr. TREADWAY. I desire to offer a substitute for the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are five minutes remaining, accord- 
ing to the agreement, Those five minutes are reserved by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. ‘That is true, but I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended five minutes to be utilized by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapwar], 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Moved by Mr. Treapway, as a 1232 tor the amendment offered 


rd “named,” line 9, on 
be ex- 


sary, in his judgment, 


the commercial needs of the country or for 


the successful prosecution of the present war: And provided further, 
That no money shall be expended for the items of new projects, sur- 
veys, or for continuing improvements until and unless the items are 
certified to by the President of the United States as necessary, in his 
judgment, for the successful prosecution of the present war.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this substitute is offered 
by the gentlemen who have signed the minority report as an 
indication of their desire to pass a river and harbor bill based 
on the statement as presented to the committee that it was a 
war measure. 

We are willing—I for one am willing; of course I can not 
bind anybody else—and shall be glad, if this subsfitute is 
adopted, to vote for the river and harbor bill, and I think those 
who are opposed to the bill in general terms will be glad to 
vote to pass the bill if this substitute is included. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 
ae FESS. What is the significance of the word“ commer- 

a * 

Mr. TREADWAY. The first provision cares for the maintn- 
nance of existing projects. We have in course of operation 
a large number of projects having a maintenance item in the 
present bill. Now, if in the judgment of the President it is 
necessary from a commercial viewpoint to continue that main- 
tenance; we are willing that the present projects should be 
kept to their present commercial value and the depths now 
available be maintained 

Mr. FESS. Then the word is limited to maintenance? 

Mr. TREADWAY. To maintenance only. The gentleman 
will observe that it does not appear in the second provision, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What is the essential differ- 
ence between the gentleman's amendment and the amendment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey does not include that feature directly bearing on 
maintenance. It does not include a reference to surveys and 
has a little different phraseology when it says, “the immediate 
military necessity to be determined by the President,” whereas 
we say “the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What has the substitute amend- 
ment to say on the subject of continuing improvements? 

Mr. TREADWAY. What has it to say? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; improvements that are 
now under way? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It says that “no money shall be ex- 
pended for the items of new projects, surveys, or continuing 
improvements until and unless certified to by the President ag 
necessary for successfully carrying on the war. 

8575 HUMPHREYS.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? é 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. You left out the word “ preservation” 
there. Had you a particular reason for that? The other says 
“maintenance and preservation of the existing work.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Maintenance is always used in bills as 
presented by the committee. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to include the word “ preservation.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I wondered if you had something par- 
ticular in your mind. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman 
from Mississippi to include the word “ preservation ”? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I am not particular. - 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Does the gentleman believe that all necessary 
works should stop because of the war and that all our money 
should be expended abroad? * 

Mr. TREADWAY. All tfe money is to be expended in this 
country, We can not spend any money abroad on works of 
this nature. 

Mr. SEARS. Do you believe that all improvements, however 
necessary they “ry be, should stop? 

` Mr. TREADWAY. The whole matter is left to the Presi- 
dent, I will say to the gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] is 


recognized. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, we have had a debate here of 
two hours and one-half or more upon an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] to follow the 
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enacting clause of this bill, which proposes to limit all the ex- 
penditures in the bill to necessary maintenance items and to 
such further improvements of projects already adopted, or of 
new projects as are of “immediate military necessity.” The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trrapway] thinks he has 
improved it by a substitute providing for necessary mainte- 
nance based upon commercial and military needs, and such 
appropriations for improvement as are necessary in the carry- 
ing on of the war. 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen believe in a river and harbor 
bill in a period of war, under proper limitations, the bill re- 
ported by the committee is the proper bill to support. Not all 
but most of the gentlemen whe have advocated this amend- 
ment have, when speaking upon this bill in general debate, 
indicated their opposifion to any bill whatever at this session 
of Congress. I am appealing for support to the friends of a 
river and harbor bill who believe that even in a period of war 
we ought not to abandon our rivers and harbors. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, what is necessary in the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war? This war has impressed upon us more than 
any war in past history the necessity of mobilizing all the re- 
sources of the Nation—its industries, agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and mining, every industry which produces things that 
are necessary for the support of the Army and of the people, 
and which will enable us to extend aid to our allies. What 
else is necessary besides industrial production? Every intelli- 
gent student of economics knows that transportation is vital, 
and that it accompanies production as a corollary without 
which production will be of no avail. We have realized that 
already in this war. The Council of National Defense created 
committee on railway transportation, composed of experts in 
transportation, primarily in railway traffic. They have mobi- 
lized the railways of the country until to-day they are operated 
substantially as one system. The Council of National Defense, 
recognizing that waterways are also an important and essen- 
tial instrumentality of transportation, have just within the last 
two weeks appointed a committee on waterway transportation, 
composed of eminent students of transportation primarily con- 
nected with waterways. I have the names of the gentlemen 
who compose that committee, if I had the time to read them. 

This bill treats of an essential instrumentality of transporta- 
tion—waterways. Will you build up your railways and neglect 
your waterways? No less than the chairman of the advisory 
commission, Mr. Daniel Willard, upon a recent occasion—I think 
in the organization of the committee on waterway transporta- 
tion—used these words: 

The railroads of the United States, operated as one system, are 
carrying more freight than ever before in the history of the country; 
but when they have carried traffic up to 100 per cent of their capacity 
there still remains 20, 25, 8 30 per cent of traffic which it is 
impossible for them to carry at all. 

I have quoted from a circular communication prepared by the 
Secretary of Commerce, sent to me, and I presume sent to every 
Member of Congress, on yesterday, in which the Secretary of 
Commerce emphasizes the supreme necessity of continuing the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors and of promoting traffic 
upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will two minutes be enough? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; plenty of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? : ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. The Secretary of Commerce prepared this for 
the press, as I said, as emphasizing the supreme necessity of im- 
proving our waterways and of promoting waterway transporta- 
tion upon them. This bill is along that line. Its disposition is 
with the membership of this House. The majority of your 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors have endeavored to divorce 
themselves from sectionalism, from partisanship, from selfish- 
ness, and have endeayored to devote the best that was in them 
to the preparation of this bill. 

Believing that such a course would meet with the approval 
of the House, they consulted the President and the Secretary 
of War, and your committee at its first meeting resolved that 
it would include in this bill no item without the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary. The President and the Secretary of War 
formulated the lines upon which this bill should be drafted. 
They gave directions to the Chief of Engineers to make recom- 
mendations coming within those limitations, Then those recom- 
mendations were again submitted to the Secretary of War and 
approved, and then submitted to your Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


This amendment is not necessary. The country is protected 
and the Treasury is protected. 

Mr, DUPRE. This amendment is a Trojan horse, is it not? 

Mr. SMALL. It seems to be so. The Treasury is protected. 
The bill promotes an essential instrumentality which we need in 
the prosecution of this war. And while I am loath to question 
the motives of gentlemen, the suggestion of my friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. Dupré] may be appropriate. No friend of 
waterways, no Member who believes that your committee have 
endeavored to present a bill limited to the necessities of the 
country, in the preseryation of our rivers and harbors and in 
the promotion of waterway transportation, ought to hesitate 
about voting against this amendment and then helping us to 
pass this bill. {Applanse.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr, Chairman, is it in order to offer an 
amendment to perfect the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order to offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] or an amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. HULBERT. I send such an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be reported. N i 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an amendment to 
the substitute? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HuULBERT to the Treadway substitute: 
3 the words * prosecution of the war” insert “preparation for 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Fask unanimous consent that the Tread- 
way amendment be again reported. 

Mr. BURNETT. And I would like to have the Parker amend- 
ment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
be reported again. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask what the unanimous- 
consent agreement was with reference to the closing of debate, 
whether it was limited to the amendment then pending or to any 
amendinents thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous-consent request, as the 
Chair understood. was for 40 minutes on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. That was extended 
five minutes to apply to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. LENROOT. This amendment is open to debate under 
the unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment is open to amendment 
under the unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMALL. I thought that I made the request that debate 
should close on the amendment and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire two minutes to say 
that if the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hutsert] is adopted, the entire amendment might as well be 
defeated, because “ preparation for” mean the commencement 
or the construction of any project the completion of which might 
take 10 years, and if this is to be a war measure and confined 
to the prosecution of the war, this amendment that is now 
proposed ought not to be adopted, and if adopted I want to 
frankly say that I shall vote against the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hurzerr] to the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, may we have read now the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] and the Treadway substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment and 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Page 1, line 9 
end of the paragraph, after the words “works hereinafter named,” 


Without objection, these amendments will 


money 8 F for necessar. reser- 
vation of existing public works or for construction and completion of 
works of ediate military necessity, to be determined by the Presi- 
dent.” 


nt. 

Substitute offered by Mr. Treapway for the amendment offered by 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: After the word “named,” in line 9, on 
page 1, insert the following: 

Provided, That no money shall be expended for the items of 
maintenance ip this act until and unless the items are certified to by 
the President of the United States as necessary, in his judgment, for the 
commercial needs of the country or for the successful prosecution of 
the present war: And provided further, That no money shall be ex- 


pendod for the items of new projects. surveys, or for continuing improve- 
ments until and unless the items are ce ed to by the President of 
the United States as necessary, in his judgment, for the successful 
prosecution of the present war.” 

Mr. DUPRÉ. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. DUPRE. If the Treadway substitute should be adopted 
over the Parker amendment, then the Treadway amendment 
would come up for adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. The question then would 
come on the amendment as amended. The first question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
TREADWAY]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is a motion to strike out the 
last word now in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a 
word, in order to direct the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Parker] omits all mention of the continuation of 
improvements. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
Way] was careful to include that in his substitute amendment, 
and therefore I think it is a much better proposition for the 
committee to adopt than is the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. The continuance of improvements is a 
matter of the utmost consequence to many important rivers and 
harbors. The gentleman from New Jersey has offered an amend- 
ment which simply provides for the maintenance of certain 
projects, without any provision whatever for continuing im- 
provements. Therefore, I think the Treadway amendment is 
on better than is the original, to which it is offered as a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was.agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TrEADWAY) there were—ayes 72, noes 104. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BOOHER]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 69, noes 111. 

So the Treadway substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. PARKER. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Parker of New Jersey) there were—ayes 68, noes 95. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I demand tellers, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BOOHER]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 66, noes 99. < 

So the amendment offered by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey was 
rejected. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr, Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment by Mr. SMALL: At the top of page 2 insert the 
following paragraph: 

2 Portland arbor, Me.: For completing improvements in accordance 
with the report submitted in House ment No. 71, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 
ment, $300,000." 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, let me make a brief explanation. 
This is a very important new project for the improvement of 
Portland Harbor, Me. It was not included in the bill when 
reported, because at that time the Secretary of War and Chief 
of Engineers did not have sufficient evidence or the evidence 
which was in process of being procured at the time was not 
ready when the bill was reported. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Treapway, Senator 
Hate of Maine, Mr. WHITE of Maine, and others of the Maine 
delegation had the matter up with the British ambassador on 
the question of whether Canada desired this improvement to 
be made. I will read and include in my remarks a letter from 


Gen. W. M. Black, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, to 
the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; also a 
letter from United States Senator FREDERICK Hare to Gen. 


Black; also a letter from the British ambassador to Senator 
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Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, May 14, 1917. 


tee on Rivers and Harbors, 

f House of Representatives, 

Mr Drar MR. SMALL: I am inclosing herewith a copy of a letter re- 

ceived from Senator with which he submits a letter from the 

British ambassador, cop 80 inclosed, sta that the Governor Gen- 

eral of Canada informs British ambassador that the Canadian Gov- 

ernment would be glad to make use of the facilities recommended by 
ent in the way of additional improvement at 

Harbor; that these facilities will be of S iee service during 

t. Lawrence is closed ; and that they 


Hon, Jony H. Sm 
Chairman Comm 


the report sub. 
fifth Con „ first session. 
closed herewith. 


Very sincerely, . M. BLACK, 


W 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers. 


z 8 N Regie 5 
as . C., Ma . 
Brig. Gen, WILLIAM M. BLACK. or 3 


Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Stn: I am sending herewith a copy of a letter which I have 
received from the British ambassador sta that the Canadian au- 
thorities would be glad to make use of the improved facilities in the 
harbor at Portland, Me., recommended by the Board of Engineers, and 
also that they would be of great importance for the successful prose- 


cution of the war. 
Very truly, yours, FREDERICK HALE. 


are BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, May 14, 1917. 


DEAR Mr, SENATOR: I have informed the Canadian Government of 
the 8 in the House river and harbor bill relative to improved 
facilities for Portland Harbor. The Governor General informs me 
that the Canadian Government would be glad to make use of the 
facilities recommended by the Board of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment during the continuance of the war, and that these facilities will 
be of great service during the time of navigation in the St. Lawrence 
being closed. They would be of great importance for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Yours, sincerely, 


The Hon. FREDERICK HALE. 

The Grand Trunk Railway, which is a Canadian Railway, has 
fine terminals in Portland. 

During certain months of the winter Canadian harbors are 
closed, and it is desired to use to a large extent Portland Har- 
bor, which is an open harbor, during the prosecution of the war 
for the transshipment of food and other supplies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is well known that the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk Railroad is principally owned by British capital, and that 
so far as improvements are concerned in that part of their sys- 
tem in the United States, they have been rather niggardly iu 
expending money. For instance, in the city of Detroit they enter 
a large field of manufacturing districts, and yet have done 
nothing about meeting pressing conditions arising out of the 
war. We are making this improvement at the request of the 
Governor General of Canada for the benefit of the Grand Trunk 
Railway system of Canada and Great Britain. I wish to know 
whether the committee is considering any proposal to compel 
them to give better facilities to the American manufacturers 
located along their lines, because it is well known that they 
are not giving the needed service to meet the pressing conditions 
arising out of the war with Europe. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is mistaken about its being in- 
tended for the benefit of the Grand Trunk Railway. é 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman just stated so. 

Mr. SMALL. I just stated that the Grand Trunk Railway 
had terminals at Portland. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is generally known by everyone that the 
Grand Trunk Railway will be the principal beneficiary of the 
$300,000 that we are proposing to expend. 

Mr. SMALL. It does not make any difference by whom the 
railroad is owned. It is an instrumentality of transportation 
that we desire to use. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am calling attention to the fact that these 
British bondholders and stockholders are not spending any 
money toward the improvement of their railroad in this country 
to meet the pressing conditions of business arising out of the 
war, and the merchants in our country are suffering by reason 
of their niggardly policy, and yet the Government is expending 
large sums of money for their benefit. 

Mr. SMALL. I will say further that this provides for local 
cooperation to the extent of deepening the berth space for deep- 
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draft vessels, affording a depth of not less than 35 feet at low 
water at spring tide. That is a condition of local cooperation 
which will be quite extensive. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. . The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
while I ask the chairman a question? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. $ 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I just wanted to ask the chairman of the 
committee if all of the important terminals in Portland Harbor 
are not controlled by the Grand Trunk Railroad? 

Mr. SMALL. I am not advised as to that, and I think that is 
entirely beyond the question. The railroads there, regardless 
of who owns them, are important for bringing materials from 
Canada and for transshipment there, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I want to ask the gentleman if our primary 
and maximum interest in the matter is not that it will facilitate 
the successful prosecution of the war by supplying people whom 
we will be called upon to supply with food more rapidly and 
more regularly? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SLATDEN. It is the successful prosecution of the war, 
If that was not the case there would be no such item in the bill. 
Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is entirely correct. ; 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak for a moment 
upon this proposition, because I may be able to throw a little 
light upon the query of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gar- 
LAGHER] a few moments ago in regard to the terminals. The 
argument made in favor of this proposition is that the Grand 
Trunk Railway and terminals in the city of Portland, Me., 
entitles it to have the Government of the United States carry 
on this improvement of several hundred thousand dollars. I 
quote from volume 3, page 15, of the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, of September 26, 1910: 

At Portland, Me., the water front is private. About one-half of it is 
owned by the railroads. 

At that time there was not a public wharf in the city of 
Portland. I remember I raised this point once before. I do 
not know what the facts are at the present time, but that is 
the statement of the official report of the Government. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman think that, the rail- 
road wharfage being private, there would be any disposition 
on the part of the railroads or the private interests to prevent 
the movement of soldiers and goods across those wharves? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, that is argumentative; that does not reach 
the point. I have stated that there is not a public wharf in the 
city of Portland, Me., according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, and we are asked to put this $400,000 
in there as an improvement. The Engineer’s Report says, on 
page 57: 

A commodious anchorage of 30 feet deep at mean low tide exists at 
Portland. 

There are a great many steamers that come in there at the 
present draft. I wish to quote now from the testimony of the 
Army engineer, Col. Neweomer, who appeared before our com- 
mittee in reference to this harbor, to show that the draft of 
this harbor to-day answers the purposes, so far as the engi- 
neer’s report is concerned. I quote from Col. Newcomer, on 
page 151 of the hearings: 


About Portland Harbor, in that case he [Gen. Black] does not see 
any reason why it should be included in this bill; but thought if the 
Canadian Government should ask that it be included as a military 
measure he would be very glad to recommend it simply on their opin- 
ion that it was needed. The main use that Is expected for this in- 
crease in depth is the shipment of grain that is diverted from Montreal 
and other Canadian ports during the winter weather, when they are 
stopped by ice. They have made, of course, in Canada, very great 
expenditures for the purpose of accommodating this grain traffic 
wholly within their boundaries, so we do not understand that they 
favor the diversion of that traffic to Portland. But, in view of the 
existing conditions it is ssible that they may consider it a matter 
of military value in the shipping of grain to Europe to have this done 
at this time, so we are awaiting the result of the conference with the 
officials of the Canadian Government. I understand the matter is 
being taken up to-day with the British ambassador, and we will get 
their views next week, so that there is no definite proposition yet for 
his conclusion. I might state in that connection as 3 upon the 
present urgency that there is a 9-foot tide at Portland, and the 
project depth is 30 fect, so there is no question of any boats being 
able to get in and out on the tide, and if the additional depth is pro- 
vided at the dock so that a boat can lie at the dock and load during 
the low tide it is a question of simply waiting a few hours to get out 
on the tide. The lack of a Ae at the dock is one difficulty there. 
A boat drawing 34 feet simply could not load there. They are now 
deepening the space at the dock to 33 feet at low water. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. Can the gentleman not get along with less time 
than that? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman pro- 
ceeding for two minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. That is the statement of Col. Newcomer, that 
30 feet exists there, with a 9-foot tide. That is sufficient to 
float any boat. The only thing he suggests is that it needs 
dredging at the wharves. I presume that muy be true, but 
here are wharves that are owned by the railroad companies 
and controlled exclusively by private parties according to the 
official Government reports. e 
I am not going to move to strike this out. I simply want to 
present to the House this emergency proposition, so that all would 
know what kind of measures you propose to offer by amendment 
at this time. If these railroads own the wharves, they should 
dredge up to the wharves. The channels are kept open by the 
Government sufficiently to allow the largest boats in existence 
to go up those channels to near the wharves. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not going to oppose or move to strike out either this 
proposition or others that come before us. I wish to make a 
statement of the conditions that surround Portland at this time, 
and suggest this in addition, that if it be necessary for the 
Grand Trunk to send its shipments to a deeper harbor, a few 
miles farther is Boston, They run clear across the State of 
Maine and go to Portland, and ask us to dredge out the channel 
for the Grand Trunk Railway wharves. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this ‘amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

aa HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 2 5 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 
Are there big lines established in this harbor? 

Mr. HERSEY. There are lots of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. And are these inside or outside? 

Mr. HERSEY. The dredging is done in the harbor—one sec- 
tion only of the harbor, The city of Portland has spent millions 
of dollars out of its own treasury on this harbor. The Govern- 
ment in the past has spent much money on this harbor. It is 
one of the most magnificent harbors in the Union. In times of 
war and times of peace Casco Bay is protected against war 
vessels and against storms and is the most beautiful harbor in 
the United States; and it is the greatest harbor in the Nation 
for commercial purposes at the present time, and in this present 
war emergency it becomes the most material harbor to be de- 
veloped for war emergency, if there is such a thing. 

Portland Harbor, in Casco Bay, is not controlled by the Grand 
Trunk Railroad nor any other railroad. It is under the charge 
of the municipality of the city of Portland. It is true the Grand 
Trunk has its terminals there, as well as the Canadian Pacific, 
the Maine Central, the Boston & Maine; and all the great rail- 
road centers of the East are in Portland, It is further true 
that in the winter season, which comes very early in northern 
Maine, it closes the St. Lawrence, it closes the traffic everywhere, 
except by rail and except through the port of Portland. To-day, 
in a time of war, all the traffic from the great Canadas, supply- 
ing the mother country with food in time of war, and everything 
else which is necessary in time of war, must pass through Port- 
land. And out of Portland Harbor and Casco Bay ships must 
sail to Liverpool. There is no other place. It becomes a very 
important port. And this project is to lower obstructions in 
Casco Bay 5 feet, so that trans-Atlantic ships can come to the 
wharves and there load food, soldiers, ammunition, and materials 
for Europe from those wharves, which can not be loaded on those 
vessels unless the harbor is lowered. It is the immediate neces- 
sity at this time. As I said a few moments ago, it is the most 
material project in all this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. - The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
including the Portland item in the bill, as recommended by the 
committee. The statement of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hersey], who has just taken his seat, is amply proven by any- 
one who has either visited Portland or has examined into the 
conditions under which this item is recommended by the com- 
mittee. The harbors of our neighbor on the north, Canada, 
are closed very early and remain closed both throughout the 
winter season and late into the spring. It is absolutely neces- 
sary in moving both the war supplies and the men and material 
for our allies, from Canada, that every facility possible should 
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be given in the nearest port, and the nearest port that can be 
used is Portland. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I Will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
what this appropriation is for? As to whether it is for deepen- 
ing the channel or making available the wharfage owned by the 
railroads? 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
to me to explain that? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. HERSEY. In the recent report of Maj. Gen. Pope, two 
months ago, on this project, he says, in giving his reasons for 
doing this work: 

For the above reasons it is my opinion that Portland Harbor, Me., is 
worthy of improvement to the extent of Meare the channel shown. on 
the map to a depth of 35 feet at mean low tide and the remoyal of 
ledges Nos. 2 and 3 in the main iy Age es to a depth of 40 feet at 
mean low tide, all at a cost of $300,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is only for channel work, and deepening 
to 35 to 40 feet, respectively? 

Mr. HERSEY. Five feet more. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is a long channel, and there are numer- 
ous rocks projecting into it. I should call it a rather dangerous 
harbor to go into with deep-draft vessels at the present time. 
And while I am opposed to the passage of the bill, there are 
very few items in it more meritorious, so far as the basis on 
which we suppose this bill comes before us—namely, war meas- 
ures—than Portland Harbor. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that railroad traffic could 
be diverted through central Vermont to New London, Conn.? 

Mr. TREADWAY. So far as that is concerned, I would like 
to see it come through Boston. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. You have got direct railroad communi- 
cation? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I acknowledge the criticism of the gentle- 
man as applied to Portland, but nevertheless Portland is the 
nearest harbor to Canada of any along the New England coast. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, may I make one sug- 
gestion in that connection. Portland Harbor not only is the 
outlet of the Grand Trunk Railway system of Canada, but it 
serves as an outlet for the entire Maine Central system and for 
the Bangor & Aroostook system. This improvement is of bene- 
fit to these interests, but of greater consequence it is to the ad- 
vantage of all citizens and the entire industrial life of Maine. 

Through this port go the lumber, the potatoes of the great agri- 
cultural district of Aroostook, and all the other products of our 
State. I know very little about the details of this proposition. 
I feel free to say that no citizen of Portland and no commercial 
interest of that city called this matter to my attention until this 
bill came before the House, and no one furnished any informa- 
tion in connection with it, but I have since been subjected to 
criticism by the press and by people of Portland because of my 
alleged opposition to this bill. I feel that their attitude is un- 
warranted, and I resent it. Nevertheless I am not able to lose 
sight of the fact that this is a meritorious project, and I hope 
the amendment will have the approval of the House. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, there is just one more 
statement that I would like to make, and that is this: This 
project has been asked for by our allies. I know of no way in 
a small matter in which we can show our friendly disposition 
toward our allies than by the adoption of the Portland project. 
[Applause. J 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two. words. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of this amendment. I believe it ought to go in the bill as a 
war necessity. I am glad to have the gentlemen from Maine 
speak in favor of this proposition within the confines of their 
State. If gentlemen coming from various sections of the coun- 
try were as familiar with other local projects as the Maine 
Members are with the Portland project there would be less 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


opposition to the river and harbor bill. No one disputes the 
accuracy and the truth of the statements of the gentlemen from 
Maine with respect to the merits and the necessity of their 
harbor, but how many Members are there now in the House 
who seem inclined to dispute with other Members with respect 
to projects about which they know absolutely nothing and con- 
cerning which they have not taken the pains to find out? Are 
Members to vote projects up or down merely because of public 
report, such newspaper reports as have been referred to by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Warre], reports that describe in 
glaring headlines “ The Pork Bill of Congress"? If we con- 
tinue to do that we may defeat many projects of equal merit 
with that presented by the gentlemen from Maine. 

I am for this Portland Harbor proposition, because I believe 
the country needs it. But the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] has injected a thought here that I do not want 
to see escape without comment. He says he approves this im- 
provement at Portland Harbor, although his minority report 
was against all kinds of river and harbor improvements, because 
our allies asked it. 

Mr. TREAD WAX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the gentleman intend to be fair 
in his statement? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course I do. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The minority report says very positively 
that we are in favor of any appropriation for river and harbor 
work that has to do with preparedness or the successful con- 
duct of the war, and that is the ground on which we favor 
Portland. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman and his 
six colleagues who signed that minority report so framed it that 
the entire newspaper world understood that they were opposed 
to this bill because it was a “ pork-barrel” bill, and the gentle- 
man can not come in now because our allies have asked him to 
make an appropriation out of the American Treasury to improve 
an American port, and then condemn every other project in the 
bill because he wants to serve our allies. I am in favor of 
giving our allies help. Every bill that we have passed in this 
war Congress seems to have been intended to give our allies 
help. But I am an American, and I am not going to forget here 
and now that I am appropriating the money of American tex- 
payers, and that American citizens in American ports and on 
American rivers have as much right to have facilities for the 
carriage of their commerce as have our allies. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lennoor] is recognized. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, before -the gentleman begins, 
I wish to move that all debate on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that all debate on the pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, in the speech just made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] he has implied 
that because a Member from a State in which an improvement 
is situated knows more about it than anybody else, if that 
Member is in favor of that improvement it should be accepted 
as a matter of course. 

Now, [ want to say in reply to the gentleman that if every 
other item of this bill could be justified as both of the gentle- 
men from Maine have justified this item, there would be no 
criticism of river and harbor bills. [Applause.] The trouble 
is—and it will reach the gentleman from Pennsylvaula, per- 
haps; a little later—when they come to other matters they can 
not justify them as the gentlemen from Maine have justified 
this proposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will justify the items in which he is interested at the 
proper time; but I would ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if 
he does not now propose to vote for a $300,000 appropriation 
for Portland Harbor largely because the Members from Maine 
have indorsed it? 


Mr. LENROOT. No. I take the statement of fact from the 


gentleman from Maine and from the report, and on that state- 
ment of fact I come to the conclusion that the item is justified. 
I will take the statements of facts made by the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania, but I will not necessarily accept his conclusion 
upon the facts. There is the distinction, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman accept 
the statement of fact from the gentleman from Wisconsin with 
regard to the necessity of an appropriation to improye the 
harbor at Duluth, which is not in this bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not with regard to the necessity, no; but I 
will accept the statement of gentlemen as to the facts existing 
in the harbor of Duluth, and then I will form my own judgment 
as to the necessity. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman believe 
his own statement with regard to the harbor of Duluth? Asa 


Member of this House, I would, he being a colleague of mine. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly appreciate the compliment paid 
me by the gentleman, but he would take more from me than I 
think he ought to take if he would blindly follow my conclu- 
sion, and with the highest respect that I have for the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania I can not in return accept his conclusions in 
all cases upon his own projects. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman must 
always be right, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania must 
always be wrong. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the gentleman ought to form his own 
judgment upon any matter that the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
interested in and not accept the conclusions of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, and I Lave the same liberty with reference to 
the projects of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Boston Harbor, Mass.: The unexpended balances of appropriations 
heretofore made and authorized for this improvement are hereby made 
available for improvement in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 931, Sixty-third Congress, second session. 

Gloucester, Beverly, Salem, Lynn, Plymouth, and Provincetown Har- 
bors, Mystic, Malden, Weymouth Fore and Weymouth Back Rivers, and 
Dorchester Bay and Neponset River, Mass.: For maintenance, $24,000, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, my attention was diverted, 
and I ask unanimous consent to return to the Boston item. It 
is a new project, and I think we ought to have a word of ex- 
planation upon it. 

Mr. SMALL. Let us complete this amendment first. Then 
we will return after that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin for unanimous consent to return to 
the Boston item? 

There was no objection. 

1 SMALL. May we dispose of this committee amendment 
st? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment : 

On page 2, after line 10, Insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Providence River and Harbor, Pawtucket River, Newport Harbor 
harbors of refuge at Point Judith and Block Island, entrance to Poin 
Judith Pond, and Great Salt Pond, Block 1 R. I.: The unex- 

nded balance of . heretofore made for improvement of 

rovidence River and Harbor in accordance with reports submitted in 
House Document No. 919, Sixtieth Congress, first session, are hereby 
made available for improvement of said river and harbor in accordance 
with reports submitted in House Document No. 1369, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, third session,” 

Mr, STAFFORD. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, I will make this brief statement: The item car- 
ries no appropriation for maintenance. These items are simply 
grouped there in order for better administration of some avail- 
able funds on hand with regard to maintenance. There is 
adopted a new project, however, for Providence Harbor, and the 
unexpended funds of the old project which has been completed 
are simply made available for the new project. That is the 
purpose of it. It carries no additional appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform us how much 
money was turned back into the Treasury from the Providence 
Harbor project by reason of the completion of the original 
project? 

Mr. SMALL. It is estimated that on July 1 there will be on 
hand $80,000. That is not separated as to maintenance and im- 
provement. How much of that is a balance for maintenance 
and how much from the old project which has been completed, I 
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am unable to say. But that is all there is which is made avail- 
able for the new project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the limit of cost that is contém- 
plated for the building of this new project? 

Mr. SMALL. The exact amount is $927,800, 

Mr, STAFFORD. It is not a small project? 

Mr. SMALL. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the phraseology of the amendment 
the committee and the country would never get any knowledge 
as to our launching on a project that virtually commits us to 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. SMALL. I will say to the gentleman that there is in 
Providence Harbor a depth of 25 feet. That is not a sufficient 
15 for the most economical class of shipping that uses that 

arbor, 

Mr, STAFFORD, This bill carries throughout the utilization 
of appropriations that have been made for projects in the locali- 
ties to which the items in this bill refer. I should like to make 
this inquiry—as to whether the total amount of $26,000,000 in 
this bill includes the amount of appropriations made available 
through this bill for these respective improvements? 

Mr. SMALL. It does not include the available balances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that the total amount that can be util- 
ized for work during the next fiscal year on these respective 
items does not exceed that total. 

Mr. i MALL. Yes; on Providence Harbor. 

1 5 Oh, no. I am speaking of all the items in 

e bill. 

Mr. SMALL. I understood the gentleman to be referring to 
Providence Harbor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
ment time be extended, because my question has not been an- 
swered. 

Mr. SMALL. I think three minutes will be. sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN, Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman's time be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This matter has not been brought out here- 
tofore in general debate, and I had it in mind when an item was 
reached to make an inquiry as to the amount of these sums of 
unexpended balances made available for use in this bill. 

Mr. SMALL. If I understand the gentleman’s inquiry, it is 
whether the available balances are included in the total of ap- 
propriations carried in this bill, say $26,893,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I am trying to ascertain whether this 
amount, as stated, $26,900,000, is merely the face value as 
stated in the amounts herein enumerated, or whether it in- 
owe the amounts made available, which are utilized in this 

ill. 

Mr. SMALL. It does not include the various balances made 
available in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then $26,900,000 is the total amount that 
may 15 expended on these respective items during the next fiscal 
year 

Mr. SMALL. Reference has been made several times during 


the consideration of this bill to the available balances to the credit 


of various works of improvement. These balances are independ- 
ent of the appropriations carried in this bill. Those appropria- 
tions are for works of improvement other than those for which 
the balances may be applied. In my-remarks when presenting 
this bill on June 8, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 3363, I quoted a letter from the Chief of Engineers explain- 
ing that “these balances all contemplate different work from 
that proposed with the funds carried in the bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garner). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, it is very desirable that we pro- 
ceed as far as possible with this bill this afternoon, and I 
propose to ask the committee to remain in session, say, until 7 
or 8 o'clock, in order that we may make as much progress as 
we can. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the item in relation to Boston Harbor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin «asks 
unanimous consent to return to the Boston Harbor item. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to occupy 
any time on this, but it is a new project. I assume that it is 
one of those recommended by the board as purely for military 
purposes. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts or the 
chairman of the committee ought to explain to the House just 
what the proposition is, amd I yield for that purpose. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin relative to the Boston Harbor is a very 
pertinent one, I think. In the bill that passed the House at the 
last session of Congress there was an item adopting the im- 
provement of the Boston Harbor project and appropriating 
$400,000 as a part of the $1,250,000 that it will require to make 
Boston a harbor of 40 feet in depth. When the preparation of 
this bill was started this year, as has already been said, a little 
different method was pursued than previously. In other words, 
since I have been a member of the River and Harbor Committee 
the clerk has prepared and presented to the members of the 
committee a book similar to the one I hold in my hand, but 
there has been no book of any kind furnished at this session. 
At this time a print was placed before us at our first meeting. 
There was some inquiry made, and possibly there may be some 
reference made later in debate to that matter, from Col. New- 
comer. 

There were omitted in this bill some items from Maine that 
were in the last bill. But as Boston was one of the first items, 
and as I am from Massachusetts, although I have not the 
honor to represent any part of Boston, I naturally was some- 
what surprised to find that in the bill as presented to us as 
menibers of the committee, and as furnished by the board of 
engineers, the continuance of the Boston project was not in- 
cluded, 

I was astonished, because it has been shown on this floor 
time and time again that there is no harbor in the United States 
as important in the conduct of commercial affairs, or in the 
conduct of preparedness for national defense, as the harbor of 
Boston. If any place needs 40 feet depth, Boston Harbor 
needs it. 

I failed during the hearings before the committee to secure 
any satisfactory explanation of why that item was omitted from 
the bill. I will not go into any argument as to the merits of the 
Boston project, because it already appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. One of the first speeches I heard when I came to Con- 
gress was from a Representative from Massachusetts. from the 
city of Boston, who now holds the highly responsible position 
of postmaster of Boston. He spoke for an hour and elaborated 
upon the merits of Boston Harbor. I have done the same thing 
in previous Congresses, and I will not take the time of the com- 
mittee in that respect at the present time. I can not explain to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin why that item of $400,000 is ex- 
cluded from this bill, 5 g 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. This general beard included Boston Harbor 
as a matter of military necessity, but their recommendations 
did not require any appropriation, did it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say that there was no reference 
whatever to the 40-foot project in Boston Harbor when the 
first committee print was presented to the committee. Later 
on I called on Gen, Black and he informed me that he could 
not say that the 40-foot project was a military necessity, but 
if we thought best to include the item for the adoption of the 
Boston project without a cent to carry out the project, he 
would recommend it to the committee, and that is what Gen. 
Black did. He recommended the adoption of the project with 
no money to prosecute the work. That is the reason why to-day 
the item appears here without any appropriation whatever. 
Now I would like very much to move the adoption of an 
amendment, which I will do, that the sum of $400,000 be ap- 
propriated to carry out this recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk wili report. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor] asked to return to this for 
no other purpose than to make an inquiry. 

Mr. "ese eet That was my only purpose in making the 
request. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman feels that I am intruding 
by offering the amendment, I shall withdraw it. 

Mr. SMALL. Go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman kindly inform the 
Clerk where he desires to offer his amendment—at what point 
in the bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. After the word “Massachusetts” insert 
the words “Continuing the improvement, $400,000 and.” 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Pace 2, line 1, after the word “ Massachusetts” insert the words 
“Continuing the improvement, $400,000 and.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to ask the com- 
mittee not to adopt that amendment. It has not the recommen- 


dation of the Secretary of War or the Chief of Engineers, and 
for other reasons which I could state it is not advisable or neces- 
sary at this time. In making that statement I have no inten- 
tion of disparaging in the slightest degree the commercial im- 
portance of the great harbor of Boston. ; d 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAT. Mr. Chairman, when the committee offered 
an amendment a few moments ago we had just completed the 
reading of the end of line 10, and I moved to strike out the last 
word there and then yielded, and I would like the privilege of 
making that motion again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to offer an 
amendment? i 

Mr. TREADWAY. I move to strike out the last word. Dur- 
ing the progress of the general debate considerable was said 
about the merits or demerits of the so-called grouping system, 
and I am very glad indeed that the first item of that nature 
appears in the Massachusetts items. Here we have 13 projects 
grouped, and the amount appropriated therefor is $24,000. 
During the progress of the preparation of the bill in the last 
Congress the only one of those 13 items that was recommended 
by the engineers or that was carried in the bill was that of the 
Mystic River, the amount being $24,000, In other words, we here 
see a very fine example of the grouping system. The only proj- 
ect the engineers recommended as desiring to have an appropria- 
tion for is placed in the bill, and then there have been grouped 
with that item 12 other items which previously they have asked 
ho appropriation for whatsoever. If that item previously rec- 
ommended needed the $24,000, it becomes discretionary with 
the engineers whether they shall use the $24,000 where they 
recommend it to be needed a year ago or transfer the entire item 
and subdivide it among 12 other projects, 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. i 

Mr. DUPRÉ, Did not the representative of the War Depart- 
ment who appeared before our committee indicate that it would 
be the policy of the department under such conditions as the 
gentleman has indicated to utilize the money appropriated for 
those particular items where a special recommendation had 
been made? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If that be trne, and quite likely it was 
so represented, then what earthly object is there in asking Con- 
gress to include those 12 other items? If those 12 other items 
need no money for maintenance, why not say so? Why leave 
this whole thing discretionary in the hands of the engineers? 
It is exactly what I am speaking about as an example of the 
bad feature of the so-called grouping system. It is another 
effort to remove from the hands of Congress the authority 
over its own appropriations. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Does not the gentleman admit the possibility 
of need for an appropriation in Glocester? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Every single one of those items bears an 
amount on the balance sheet, as carried by the engineers, en- 
tirely sufficient for any emergencies that may arise. It is all 
right to apologize and exercise it, but it is cloaking the very idea 
we are condemning under this sort of a scheme. 

Mr. DUPRE. Did not the gentleman offer an amendment to 
turn over the whole thing to the President of the United States. 
and now he does not want to turn over a small item like this? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not offer any such amendment. 

Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman offered a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I offered an amendment that has nothing 
whatever to do with the criticism that I am now making. I 
offered an amendment asking the President to approve specifi- 
cally as war propositions every measnre that we put into the 
bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. And now the gentleman does not want the Chief 
of Engineers to prorate an amount of money among 14 items. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman that I am using 
this Illustration as a most excellent example of the fallacy of 
this policy that we are asked to adopt. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. Without objection, the proforma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Duck Island, Branford, New Haven, Milford, Bridgeport, Southport, 
Norwalk, Five Mile River. Stamford. and Greenwich Harbors, est- 
p Harbor and Saugatuck River, breakwaters at New Haven, and 

ousatonic River, Conn. : For maintenance, $71,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. I notice in this item harbors named that have not 
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been carried in river and harbor appropriation bills for years 
and years, and I would like to have some one explain the 
expediency and nature of providing for maintenance of river 
and harbor work where there may be no occasion for such 
work, and having them grouped and designated in this fashion, 
so that nobody knows how much money will be expended on 
any one harbor or on any one river during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SMALL, Does the gentleman prefer I should answer that 


now? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I rose to get some information, because 
the gentleman has not in general debate made any extended 
explanation of this policy. 

Mr. SMALL. I did endeavor to explain it in general debate, 
but it gives me pleasure to make this explanation now: 

In the first place, the grouping system is certainly more than 
25 years old in the river and harbor bills; so it is not new, 
The grouping system has been in use during the incumbency as 
chairmen of Mr. Burton, Mr, ALEXANDER, and Mr. Sparkman, 
and there has scarcely ever been a bill in which these groups 
have not been included in this form, although I admit that the 
system has been amplified in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have followed rivers and harbors bills 
for nearly 14 years back, but I do not recall ever before of 
any 14 or 16 projects being grouped together, as is instanced 
throughout this bill, in any former bill. I may recall items 
where they included two or three projects, but nothing of the 
wholesale extent as carried in this bill. Does the gentleman 
mean to say—— 

Mr. SMALL. There are numerous instances in past bills of 
projects grouped. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The grouping of 12 or 14 or 16 items? 

Mr. SMALL. I am not positive of the number, but in all 
prior bills there have been groups of projects containing as 
many different items as some which appear in this bill. 

Let me make this statement for the information of the gentle- 
man: You take this item. The gentleman has the bill before 
him. In those items there, beginning with Duck Island, the 
only projects for which estimates are made are New Haven, 
$14,000 ; Bridgeport, $24,000 ; Norwalk, $8,000 ; Stanford, $14,000 ; 
Greenwich, $3,000; Housatonic River, $8,000; a total 
of $71,000. Now, the appropriation for maintenance will be 
expended upon those projects for which estimates are made. 
The only reason for including the other projects is this: In 
the first place, I will state that they have all at some time or 
other been under improvement by the United States. They are 
all navigable rivers and come within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, and the advantage of including them is 
this: In all of those rivers along the Atlantic coast and, in fact, 
in all other sections, deterioration of channels is caused by 
flood conditions, or by storms, or other events, and when 
such unanticipated condition occurs, unless we have some pro- 
vision of this kind, they must wait until another river and 
harbor bill is passed before there are any funds to restore the 
channel, unless, perchance, there is some available balance 
existing to the credit of that project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has this advantage, that it enables the 
money to be used up on other projects which the committee 
did not intend it should be utilized on? 

Mr. SMALL. Not used up, but used, if essential, to restore 
any channel which has deteriorated because of unanticipated 
eonditions, and if it is in the public interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time, or my time, be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUPRE. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
rivers and harbors act of July 27, 1916, which under the cap- 
tion items of Rock Hill, Queenstown, and other streams in 
Maryland, there were 12 items contained in one appropriation, 
for which $12,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was not general in the bill? 

Mr. DUPRE. I have not had opportunity to go over the 
bill, but I found this one in order to call your attention to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While I have the floor I wish to make 
some general inquiries that I might make later, but which may 
be pertinent here. Do I understand this appropriation is avail- 
able for dredging of the rivers at these respective places? 

Mr. SMALL. The report of the Chief of Engineers shows 
the respective purposes for which the money is to be expended. 
On some of these rivers it is to restore dikes, or breakwaters, 
or retaining walls. and on some of them to restore channels 
where silt has been deposited and they have shoaled up, 


Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it is the policy of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. SMALL. The purpose differs in accordance with the 
necessity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it is the policy of the com- 
mittee to make appropriations for the dredging of rivers along 
the Atlantic shore line, the Pacific shore line, and the Gulf coast 
line. Now, I would like to inquire why it is in Great Lake 
cities like my home city of Milwaukee, which is one of the prin- 
sipak ports on the Great Lakes and has large lake traffic—— 

Mr. SMALL. It is a very important port. 

Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). That the 1 under- 
takes the expense of maintaining the dredging in the inner 
harbor and no money whatsoever is appropriated by the Na- 
tional Government for that purpose? 

Mr. SMALL, I think an investigation would show, although 
I have not recently examined the reports on Milwaukee Harbor, 
that all the municipality does is to dredge in a slip or pier, 
which is regarded as a municipal burden. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The municipality of Milwaukee, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, undertakes the complete cost of dredging 
that great interior waterway, the Milwaukee and Menominee 
Rivers, which hundreds of thousands of tons of lake 
traffic, without any contribution on the part of the National 
Government. I am rising to protest against this one-sided 
policy, whereby you have that expense borne by the Federal 
Government in one part of the country and have the entire 
expense borne by the municipality in other sections of the 
country. 

Mr. SMALL. I agree with the gentleman; there should be 
no discrimination, and I am not aware of any, but I will be 
glad, on his suggestion, to look into it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had that same reply four years ago 
from the then chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors when I called this unfair method of appropriation to the 
attention of the committee, 


Mr. DUPRÉ. It may be that the city of Milwaukee is un- 
fortunately represented here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the city of Milwaukee is not repre- 
sented here by a Representative who is giving his attention tu 
have pork dangling before his eyes, as is the case with some 
gentlemen representing districts along the Mississippi. 

Mr. SMALL, I will say to the gentleman in all seriousness 
that the engineers do not recommend any specific sum as being 
necessary for the maintenance of Milwaukee Harbor. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That is what I am criticizing. They only 
provide for the improvement of the outer channel, and make no 
provision whatever for the dredging of the interior channel, and 
place all that burden on the municipality. I protest against 
the unfairness of favoring one section with improvements of 
that kind and not favoring other sections of the country equally. 

Mr. SMALL. All has been done there that has been-recont- 
mended in any report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Burlington Harbor, Vt.; Plattsbur, 5 ro Hens, Harbors, N. ¥.; 
and Narrows of Lake Champlain, A ‘or maintenance, 
$5,000; for improvement of Narrows of Take “onataplain in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 1387, Sixty-second 
Congress, third session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document, $300,000; for completing improvement of Port Henry Har- 
bor in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 
869, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, and palject to the conditions 
set forth in said document, $71,500 ; in all, $376, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to aie out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not intend to question this project, except- 
ing that I desire to make an inquiry. On page 3 of the report, 
House Document No. 1387, at the bottom of the page, the engi- 
neers say: 

The board, however, is not satisfied that the cut-off at Maple Bend 
aie Chilton Bend may not be omitted without serious inconvenience to 

ner ne and with a 8. material reduction in cost and recom- 
pag 11 that a further study be made of the proposed channel at these 
oc: es. 


Now, there is nothing indicated there as to what is proposed. 
Has that change been made in the cut-off, mentioned here? 
The engineers have left the matter in an indefinite way. 

I also desire to inquire about one or two other matters that 
seem to be treated in the same way by the engineers, 

Mr. SMALL. Where is that? 

Mr. FREAR. At the bottom of page 3. The board says it 
means a considerable expense and that it can be considerably 
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reduced. But there is nothing here to indicate what is their 
position in regard to it. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will find, frequently, in reading 
these reports that the Chief of Engineers, in discussing the de- 
tailed reports made by district engineers and then by the Board 
of Engineers, will say that he is not convinced that a certain 
recommendation is advisable, and that further study will be 
given to it; and when a new project is adopted in accordance 
with the document it is with the understanding that that further 
study will be given, with a view to climinating or changing or 
modifying the character of the improvement, as the case may be. 

Mr. FREAR. That is left undecided at this time? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; it is left undecided at this time.“ 

Mr. FREAR. Then, on page 10, at the top of the page, it is 
said: 

e 3 ted = ie anaga value = a — 9 — 9 
0 ou 

. ot Lake Champlain 5 n maintaining 

past improvement. 

And so forth. 

Then they go on to speak of the canal project in New York, 
where they hold that if that is carried on, this mus: be con- 
tinned, as a part of it; and then following, on page 15, the 
report says: 

The business lasts gaya Ca, at the port of Whitehall is relatively 
small. The wharves at port are all privately owned. 

Again, on page 16, it is said that the wharves at Fort Henry 
are privately owned. At the city ef Burlington it is the same, 
and also at Plattsburg, N. Y. Then, turning to page 16 of the 
report, it says: 

The bill as sepone provides for the construction of adequate ter- 
minal docks, equ pred with the most modern appliances for the han- 
dling, storage, and transshipment of t at Whitehall, Fort Henry, 
Plattsburg, and Rouses Point, on Lake C plain, and at all importaut 
ports on the Hudson River and the Erie Canal. 

Have they been constructed pursuant to that bili? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Yes. I was going to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that the State of New 
York has appropriated about $8,000,000, of which a portion goes 
to various places along the Champlain Canal. 

Mr. FREAR. I was wondering whether that has been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Olcott, Charlotte, Pultneyville, Great Sodus Bay. Littte Sodus Bay, 
Oswego. Cape Vincent, and Ogdensburg Harbors, N. Y.: For mainte- 
nance, $33,500. > 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have criticized the policy 
of grouping these different projects and making it impossible 
for any person to understand for what project the money is to 
be expended. I have always advocated in the river and harbor 
bill as much detail as possible, so that every person may be 
clear as to what the money is to be expended for. But it seems 
to have been the conclusion of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors on this occasion that it would be wise to so group the 
items that no person would know where the money was to be 
expended. A number of meritorious items will be grouped with 
a number of items that are not meritorious, and discretion is 
given to some executive officer to say whether the money is 
to be spent on the meritorious projects or on those that are 
not meritorious. 

I think the policy is a bad one. It ought not to be pursued. 
We ought to frown it down on every occasion that is possible, 
and should say to the committee that it is not in the judgment 
of the House as wise a policy as it would be to give as much 
detail as possible in the making up of this important bill. 

While I have been in favor and still am in favor of giving 
the President of the United States the power to say whether or 
not this is a war measure, rather than to say that we are with- 
out any information that will lead us to a proper conclusion, I 
am unalterably opposed to a combination of items being 
grouped in a single paragraph without any information as to 
whut expenditures are to be made upon each item in the para- 
graph. 

This bill is a marvel of grouping. It certainly is not anything 
like as meritorious in its make-up as former river and harbor 
bills, and I would like to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and to the gentlemen who are members of the committee 
that it would meet with more general approval on the part of 
the membership of the House if the bill were so made up that 
the Members of the House who are not members of the com- 
mittee might have some information as to what the items are 


for and how much money is to be expended upon them. I can 
not condemn too strongly this practice of making bills in groups 
of this sort. The practice in years gone by was followed by. 
many committees of the House, and we have been getting away 
from that practice and making the bills more in detail, so that 
every person in the House as well as every person in the coun- 
try who would want the information could be in possession of 
it by merely reading the bill. 

There is no man, no matter how intelligent he may be, who 
can tell by reading this bill, or many of the sections of the bill, 
whether nny money is to be expended on improper items in a 
given paragraph or whether all the money provided for in the 
paragraph is to be expended ọn a single item, or whether that 
item is worthy of consideration. It seems to me that we are 
entitled as Members of the House, called upon to vote for the 
bill, responsible for the expenditure of the public money as 
we are, to the information which ought to be contained in the 
bill. This bill contains no information in most of the para- 
graphs that would enable any man te reach an honest and intel- 
ligent conclusion as to what he ought to do in connection with. 
the expenditure of the public money, 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take the time of 
the conimittee, but in order that everyone may understand this 
matter I wish to say that there is ayailable to every Member of 
the House the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, Any 
Member by consulting this report may obtain detailed informa- 
tion. For instance, in the Great Sodus Bay the estimate is 
$21,500; that is the amount carried. On page 1519 of the last 
report of the Chief of Engineers is found the estimate for Great 
Sodus Bay. For Little Sodus Bay $12,000 is estimated, as ap- 
pears on pages 1521 and 1522 of the last annual report of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

I think it would have been better, perhaps, if the committee 
had included in their report a statement of the items for which 
estimates were made, and that will be done hereafter. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not pretend to say that 
the statement contained in the report of engineers is any part 
of the law when this bill is passed, does he? 

Mr. SMALL, We make the bill, based on the recommendations 
and estimates. 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes; but the bill covers certain items without 
any specific instructions to anybody to spend any money on any 
one of the items. 

Mr. SMALL. It carries an appropriation, and then the ex- 
penditures of the appropriation rests in the discretion of the 
Chief of Engineers, subject primarily te his duty to expend it on 
this project or projects for which estimates are made, unless in 
the meantime there has been some deterioration of the channel 
or ey reins of the work, making it necessary to divert some 
part of it. 

Nr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think, however, that 
any person who reads this bill ought to be able to give the in- 
formation, from reading the bill, as to what is to be expended 
on a project described in the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. That was not regarded as necessary. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know as I quite understood the 
gentleman. I understood him to say that the estimates on the 
two Sodus Bay items in the bill covered the total amount in 
the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. Exactly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Then why did the committee include 
the other project? 

Mr. SMALL. In order to provide for unanticipated needs. 
For instance, take Olcott or Charlotte. At the time this recom- 
mendation was made, June 30, 1916, there appeared to be re- 
quired no expenditure. That was either because they had an 
available balance on hand which the engineer considered suffi- 
cient for the ensuing fiscal year or because in the condition of 
the improvement no further expenditure was necessary. But 
by the time the appropriations in this bill become available, 
assuming that this bill becomes a law by July 1, 1917, a year 
will have elapsed and some flood may have occurred, or by 
reason ef some condition not anticipated Charlotte Bay may 
require an expenditure, and it would have to wait another year 
a moo unless it is now included in the group as appears in 

e 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under these circumstances the engi- 
neers would not expend this amount of money on the two Sodus 
Bays alone, but would spend a certain portion of this for some 
ef the other projects? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 
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The Clerk rend as follows: $ 

East River, N. Y.: Continuing improvement in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, 
first session, $1,250.000: Provided, That a 3 of 40 feet is author- 
ized across Diamond Reef: Provided further, That the unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations heretofure made and authorized for a depth of 
35 feet across Diamond Reef are hereby made available for a depth of 
40 feet. And provided further. That sp much as may be necessary of 
this and any other a riations made. herein or hereafter for specific 

ions of New York rbor and its immediate tributaries may be 
allotted br the Secretary of War for the maintenance of these water- 
ways by the collection and removal of drift. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, pages 4 and 5, by changing paragraph for East River, N. X., 
to read as follows: 

“East River, N. Y.: For improvement in accordance with the re- 
port submitted in House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first 
Session. and for a 40-foot channel through East River and Hell Gate, 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 140, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, $1,250,000. 

“ Provided, That the unexpended balances of appropriations hereto- 
fore made and authorized for the improvement of st River and Hell 
Gate are hereby made available for improvement in accordance with 
the report submitted in said document. 

“ Provided further, That a opu of 40 feet is authorized across 
Diamond Reef: And provided further, That so much as may be neces- 
sary of this and any other — * riations made herein or hereafter for 
specifie portions of New Yor arbor and its immediate tributaries 
may be allotted by the Secretary of War for the maintenance of these 
waterways by the collection and removal of drift.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman. just a brief statement. As the 
item for East River was originally reported it provided for 40 
feet from the lower bay to the navy yard in East River, but did 
not provide for 40 feet through Hell Gate at the upper end of 
East River running into Long Island Sound. The nayal officers 
and the Secretary of the Navy were quite insistent for strategic 
reasons that we should have also 40 feet from East River into 
Long Island Sound. They took it up with the Secretary of 
War, resulting in a general recommendation. The committee 
then considered it and agreed to it. 

By reason of 40 feet through Hell Gate it became necessary 
to adopt another project and refer to another document. thus 
requiring the paragraph to be rewritten; but the amendment 
offered only changes the paragraph in the bill by increasing to 
40 feet the depth through Hell Gate to Long Island Sound. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. r 
Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
know how much this addition of 5 feet through Hell Gate will 
add to the cost? 

Mr. SMALL, A little more than $2,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Two million dollars more than the original 
cost contemplated? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. So that instead of $1,200,000, as provided in 
this amendment 

Mr..SMALL. That is simply the initial appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much is the total cost? 

Mr. HULBERT. The total cost of the old project was $13,- 
400.000. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from New York is right. The 
original 35-foot project from the lower bay through East River, 
Hell Gate, and Long Island Sound for 35. feet was at a total 
cost of about thirteen and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we have added $2,000,000 to that. 

Mr. SMALL, If I may answer just a little more fully 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 2 

Mr. SMALL. The last naval bill directed the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy to report any further im- 
provement in our harbors necessary to the operation of the fleet, 
and this is one improvement which they recommended; that 
is to say, increasing from 35 to 40 feet the main channel only 


from the lower bay, between the Battery and Governors Island. 


. in East River and up through Hell Gate into Long Island 
Sound. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. But that makes the total cost of this project 
$15,400,000 then, according to the statement of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. HULBERT. Thirteen million. 

Mr. MADDEN. Thirteen million, and $2,000,000 more for 
the added depth. ; 

Mr. SMALL. The actual total cost now, as nearly as we can 
approximate it, is $18,216,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. And at the rate of $1,250,000 a year it will 
take about 15 years to complete it, instead of three years, as 
basi gentleman from New York [Mr. Hurserr] said a day or 

o ago. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman is confusing the project for 
$13,400,000, which provides not only for 35 feet in the main 


channel but approaches to the dock as well, with the state- 
ment which I made the other day, that the work of removing 
the shoal known as Diamond Reef off the Battery, and the 
work of blasting out Hell Gate, so that there would be a depth 
of 40 feet at both places, thereby giving a through channel, 
with a minimum depth of 40 feet from deep water in the upper 
bay to Long Island Sound, would be done in less than three 
years’ time. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much of this total cost would be ex- 
pended in.the improvement suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HULBERT]? 

Mr. HULBERT. I understand the total amount at Diamond 
Reef would be about $3,000,000, and the total amount at Hell 
Gate about $5,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. That makes $8,000,000. 

Mr. HULBERT. No; there is already appropriated $750,000 
for Diamond Reef, to which there is added $1,250,000 at this 
time, which makes a total of $2,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Two million dollars divided into $11,000,000 
will make it practically six years before it is completed. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman should divide it into 88, 
000,000 and not into $11,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman said $8,000,000 and $3,000,000, 
did he not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make an inquiry 
more particularly of the chairman, in reference to a policy 
which seems to be newly undertaken by the committee, and I 
want to direct his attention to Col. Newcomer’s testimony at 
the top of page 5 of the hearing, wherein, speaking of this Hell 
Gate project, he says: 


Thirty-five feet is ample for all commercial needs. 


And subsequently, upon the query of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HULBERT]— : 


Do you say 40 feet is more than commercial needs require? 
Col Newcomer replied— 
It is, because they do not need any more than that in the East River, 


He was referring to the commercial needs. Then he goes on 
to say at the top of page 5: 

But the Navy wants a greater depth, and primarily that should be 

rovided for from some other fund than the river and harbor fund, 
use the latter is intended mainly for commercial needs. 

Now, I never understood before the distinction that has been 
drawn by the engineers between the commercial needs and the 
military or naval needs so far as particular appropriations are 
concerned. Of course Col. Newcomer says, on page 118 of the 
committee hearings, that there is no naval need, and he claims 
that this project at flood tide will accommodate the largest 
battleship, drawing 33 feet, and leave 7 feet in excess; but I am 
fot discussing that. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I am glad to dc so, provided the gentleman 
can give any light on that question as to why we are taking 
out this money for naval needs if it properly should be con- 
fined to commercial needs. 

Mr. HULBERT. I wanted to ask the gentleman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, whether he con- 
curs in the suggestion of Col. Neweomer that the amount 
should be found in some separate fund, or whether he believes it 
is in the province of this committee, in this bill, to accommodate 
both’ the commercial and the naval needs with regard to the 
specific authorization of this channel? 

Mr. FREAR. That is not the point here at all. 

Mr. HULBERT. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. FREAR. No; not at all. Apparently there has been a 
distinction drawn heretofore by the engineers. That is the 
suggestion contained in the testimony here, and fer thut reason 
I make the inquiry; not what my judgment may be, but what 
has been the practice. 


Mr. MADDEN. Who makes the recommendation about the 
naval needs? 
Mr. FREAR. There is no recommendation, so fur us I know, 


here. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is there nothing before the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee to indicate that there is a nayal need? 

Mr. HULBERT. If 1 can get recognition, I am going to put 
it before the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking for infortnation. 

Mr. FREAR. I was speaking of the testimony before our 
comittee. : 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman, if he were present at all the 
hearings, heard the recommendation from the Navy Depart- 
ment, 


Mr. FREAR.. Col. Newcomer, when le was present before 
the committee, and I was present at that hearing, stated as 
follows to the committee: 

Col. NEWCOMER. It seems to me that 35 feet at Hell Gate is really 
adequate, for this reason: The depth of 35 feet, with 5 feet of tide, 
gives you practically 40 feet. ‘The draft of our heaviest battleshi 
contemplated is about 33 feet. It seems to me that 35 feet will 
answer. 


That was the statement made by Col. Newcomer. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. In a moment, when I finish my statement. I 
am not criticizing his statement except that I call attention to 
this fact, that afterwards apparently the question arose as to 
which fund the money was to be drawn from on account of some 
recommendation of the general board for the 40-foot proposi- 
tions, which, I take it, is in that report. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. : 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman concede the necessity 
for a 40-foot channel at Diamond Reef? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not concede the necessity for commercial 
needs, and I offer the opinion of Col. Newcomer here as re- 
peatedly presented to the committee. 

Mr. HULBERT. I am talking about Diamond Reef. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, I have been talking about Hell Gate. 

Mr- HULBERT. I ask the gentleman if he concedes the 
necessity for a 40-foot channel for Diamond Reef? 

Mr. FREAR. That is a question. A 35-foot channel seems 
sufficient at all places unless it may be required because of the 
turning of the channel where a 40-foot depth may be needed. 
I am not an expert, and I have offered Col. Newcomer's. He is 
the only engineer who came before the committee. I am not 
opposing the project, but have inquired as to the funds men- 
tioned by the engineer in the hearings. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, the last river and harbor 
appropriation bill contained an appropriation authorizing the 
deepening of the East River at Diamond Reef to 85 feet. The 
present bill contains an authorization to carry the depth to 40 
feet, and the additional 5 feet are provided for, because the 
Army engineers, supported by the testimony of Col. Newcomer, 
contend that as a means of ready access to and egress from 
Brooklyn Navy Yard it is essential to have 40 feet, because, un- 
der existing conditions, it is impossible for capital ships of the 
Navy to secure an entrance to the navy yard, except at high 
tide. Mr. Chairman, if it is necessary to have 40 feet at the 
southern entrance to the navy yard, then it stands to reason that 
it is necessary to have 40 feet to the northern entrance, if the 
same character of vessels are to use the navy yard through the 
northern channel. When this matter came up in the Committee, 
on Rivers and Harbors after the reporting of this bill, there 
was submitted to the committee a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, which I desire to read in order to place this matter 
accurately and forcefully before the Members of the House. 
That letter is as follows: 

NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, 


Hon. Jonx H. SMALL C 


M. C., 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
House of Representatives, ‘Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear MR. SMALL: In a letter of May 7, 1917, regarding the ap- 
roaches to the navy yard at New York, I quoted from the General 
oard as follows : 

“ Deepen, widen, and straighten channels through Hell Gate to Long 
Island und tọ a depth of 35 feet, and eventually to 40 feet, with a 
channel adapted to the use of vessels up to 1,000 feet in length.” 

While deepening and straightening the channel through Hell Gate 
will be of unquestioned advantage to the commercial interests of the 
country, the strategic value to the Navy is so great that I believe con- 
sideration should ven to securing this channel of 40 feet depth 
at the present time. hile in the beginning a concession was made to 
obtain a depth of 35 feet and ultimately 40 feet, it is considered that 
it would be highly desirable, both from an economical standpoint and 
from a strategical standpoint, to have the work, after it was once 
begun, continued until the depth of 40 feet had been obtained through- 
out, and the straightening of the channel, in order to allow the easy 
and free passage of large ships as well as to prevent the formation of 
tidai eddies and currents, had been accomplished. 

It will be readily understood that with a 40-foot depth of channel 
leading in to the navy yard from the south and an a bo depth through 
Hell Gate would practically double the strength of our fleet if con- 
centrated in Long Island Sound, for the reason that the exits at Am 
brose Channel and Montauk Point are so far apart that it would take 
double the force to contain our fleet in these waters in order to rd 
the outlets at both of these points to prevent the egress of our fleet. 

deep channel through each entrance is desired in order to permit 
of the passage of vessels at all stages of the tide and without undue 
risk to the large and very expensive battleships of the near future, and 
also to permit the passa, e of these vessels either entrance 
after having been infu an engagement off the coast in the imme- 
diate vicinity. New York, being the center of commercial interests on 


our coast and the great commercial activity and wealth extending 
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particularly. to the northward of this point, increases the probability 
of an engagement somewhere in the vicinity of the eastern of 
Long Island Sound. ‘This also increases the desirability of having a 
deep el through Hell Gate in order to carry a vessel or vessels 
safely through that may have been injured in an engagement in the 
vicinity of Block {sland or Montauk Point, 

Sincerely, yours, — 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 


There also came to the committee under date of May 15, 
1917, a letter from the Secretary of War, which letter I desire 
to read: 5 

WAR DEPARTMENT, i 
Washington, May 15, 1917. 
Mr. JOHN H. SMALL, 2 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Saati: In the river and harbor bill, which I ven- 

tured to send for the consideration of your committee and for intro- 
duction into the House, I undertook, as you know, to provide for the 
continuance of necessary projects and the introduction of such new 
projects only as were directly concerned with the national defense in 
the present emergency. Many very desirable projects had to be 
omitted in view of the situation, and I have desired as far as possible 
to refrain from suggestin additions to the program contained in the 
bill. I bave, however, taken up with the Secretary of the Navy the 
Situation respecting the channel throngh Hell Gate in the harbor of 
New York, and after a full discussion of the subject the Secretary 
of the Navy has written you a letter in which he recommends that 
the bill be amended so as to provide for a 40-foot channel at that 
oint. The bill under consideration looks to a present depth of 35 
eet. and my judgment at the time the bill was drawn was that while 
the ultimate depth of 40 feet was contemplated the present improve- 
ment to 35 feet was all that could be at this time undertaken. s the 
resuit of mature reffection and in view of the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy I beg leave to concur in the su tion that 
an amendment be introduced providing for the present increase in 
this proposed depth to 40 feet. In other words, am seconding the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the ae and I trust that you 
and your associates on the committee will d it possible to make 
this one change in the proposed measure. “ 


Cordially, yours, NEWTON D. BAKER 


. Secretary of ‘War. 

Mr. Chairman, the Chief of Engineers has stated that the 
adoption of the 40-foot channel project at Diamond Reef in- 
stead of a 35-foot channel will result in a very substantial 
saving; and if you can save by constructing a 40-foot channel 
in the first instance in one place you can do the same in the 
other; and I submit it will result in a saving of millions of 
dollars to this Government if in the beginning they will make 
their contracts to deepen this channel upon the 40-foot basis 
instead of the 35, because it is conceded that after you have 
constructed a channel to a depth of 35 feet you will have to 
go over the same thing again in order to get 40 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know anything about the location 
of the subways through which the passengers are carried under 
the river, but will the blasting of the rock at Hell Gate have 
anything to do with seriously damaging any of these tun- 
nels? 

Mr. HULBERT. They are a long distance away. Hell Gate 
is at Ninety-first, and the nearest subway connects Forty-second 
Street with Long Island city opposite Thirty-fourth Street. 
My belief is they will not, and that is the belief that has been 
expressed to me by engineers in New York with whom I have 
discussed the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any provision made for the protec- 
tion of the city of New York or the people who travel in these 
subways in case they do damage them? 

Mr. HULBERT. That is a detail to be arranged by the 
departmerit when the work is authorized and undertaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemen from New 
York has expired. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] that the people of New York 
are indeed very grateful to him for his kindly interest toward 
their welfare and safety in using the tunnels of their city, and I 
assure the gentleman from Illinois that we will be well able to 
protect the citizens of New York in trayeling through these 
tunnels. 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, the gentleman does not want to take him- 
self too seriously. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not. ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. Members of the House have a right to ask 
questions where life is at stake. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have managed those subways pretty 
well. The city of New York built them, and we transport 
millions of people in them every year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand, but there is danger of injury 
from blasting the rock over them, and it may be just as 
well to call it to the attention of the House and the country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There seems to be always danger when 
any money is to be appropriated for the State of New York, 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there any danger of blast- 
ing the subways of Chicago? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know anything about the sub- 
ways of Chicago. I have only five minutes, and I refuse to yield 
further. I have learned that from the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN]. 

The committee amendment and the provision for the improve- 
ment of the Hudson River and the East River is not a local 
matter. It is a national matter and of national importance. 
We have this situation in New York: Battleships in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard can only leave or enter the port at high tide. 
Can you gentlemen imagine the situation where there would 
be a call for help, where these battleships would be called out 
for immediate duty, and they would be obliged to flash out the 
message, “ We can not come now; wait for eight hours until 
high tide.” It does seem strange 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I refuse to yield. It does seem strange 
that in this bill, where you have water hyacinths, where you 
have little bits of creeks and mudholes of doubtful commercial 
importance, there should be any hesitancy on the part of this 
House in passing without a murmur or protest this very im- 
portant measure for improvement in New York Harbor. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read the following telegrams: 

The following are the telegrams referred to: 

New York, N. I., June 44, 1977, 


Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
Washington, D. O. 


priations for purposes mentioned your telegram are of 
importance, 
j JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, Mayor. 


Believe ap 
first order o 


New Tonk, N. Y., June I. 1917. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


House of Resresentatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We consider the provisions in rivers and harbors bill for deepening 
channels across Diamond Reef and Heh Gate in the East River and for 
dredging the Hudson River of the most urgent importance, both as a 
necessary measure for national defense and to meet the pressing needs 
of commerce at this port. We have no detailed egg pran Y of the other 
item- in the bit, but are creditably informed that they have been rec- 
ommended by the Board of Army Engineers, and approved by the Sec- 
retaries of the ..avy and of War as proper and necessary measures for 


the natio gal defense. 
THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF New YORK. 


Ts New Yong, June 14, 1917, 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

River and narbor bill not perfect in all phases, but Diamond Reef 
and Hell Gate, East River, and Hudson River dredging so urgent to 
New York that minor defects in measure must be accepted ; are advised 
certain items, thongs eee 5 are a consequences 

in features. ew York needs the improvements. 
e REAL ESTATE BOARD or NÉW Tonk. 


Nrw Yorn, N. T., June 1}, 1917. 


n. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
ay House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We consider necessities of Diamond Reef and Hell Gate alone under 
present pence war measures of first importance and urge passage 
of this Š 7 


E. H. OUTERBRIDGE, 
President New York Chamber of Commerce, 
7 New Tonk, June 1}, 917. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Telegram received. Am not sufficiently familiar with projects in 
other parts of the country to express opinion concerning their merits. 
My knowledge of the thoroughness with which the United States - 
neering officers work, with the careful ON akan exercised by the 
Chief of Engineers, gives me greatest confi eir 
tions. Projects affecting the 8 of New York are of vital importance 
both to ay and entire Nation, are urgently needed as measures’ of 
national defense, and are required for development of commerce. 
my opinion all Representatives of State of New York should use every 


t possible to secure required appropriations as promptly as possible. 
oF R. A È Nuri 


Commissioner of Docks. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. From these telegrams, Mr. Chairman, 
you will see that the city of New York, through its mayor, 
who, by the way, has given the great metropolitan city an 
efficient, economical, and businesslike administration and who 
can speak with authority on this subject, and the dock com- 
missioner of the greater city, who has made a special study 
of port improvements, as well as commereiat organizations 
representing a large part of the Nation’s commerce, concur 
in this project and are willing to take it at the expense of 
having to take with it the many small projects so severely 
criticized on the floor of this House. I confess that I have 
not an intimate knowledge of each and every item contained 
in this bill, but I fail to see how there can be any dispute on 
the facts and necessity of these projects. Either a stream 
is a ditch or a river, either it is navigable or a mudhole. 
When the chairman of this committee and the members who 
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concur with him state on the floor of the House that each 
item has the approval of the War Department and is of com- 
mercial or military necessity they assume full responsibility 
for the entire bill, and in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary I shall support it. I have failed to hear convincing 
objection to any specifie item. Most of the gentlemen who have 
opposed the bill have indulged only in generalities, a thing 
not difficult to do with a river and harbor bill. 

There can be no doubt as to the immediate need of the 
removal of Diamond Reef in the East River and the imme- 
diate commencement of the Hell Gate project. My colleague 
from New York [Mr. Huxsert], in his interesting and in- 
structive talk on the bili covered every detail, and there is no 
necessity at this time to elaborate upon his statement. : 

For the benefit of the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], who inquired the other day whether the docks 
in the city of New York were not all privately owned, I will 
read the following figures: We have in New York 578 miles 
of straight shore line; of this, 128 belongs to the city of New 
York and 450 miles privately owned. Measuring around piers 
and shore we have 163 miles owned by the city and 579 miles 
belonging to private parties, a total of 742 miles. 

The wharf property was acquired by the city at a cost of 
$43,062,162, The construction of piers, bulkheads, and terminals 
cost the city of New York $71,515,826. These items, together 
with repairs and maintenance, represent a total of $135,529,572 
which the city of New York has invested in her port. It is a 
fair estimate to multiply this amount by four to obtain the 
amount representing the investments of private owners. The 
city of New York has recently constructed new piers along the 
North River and the East River and has done everything within 
its power to keep the port modern and capable of handling the 
constantly increasing traffic. Only recently a pier 1,740 feet 
long by 175 feet wide was completed at Thirty-fifth Street, in 
South Brooklyn. There are 252 piers owned by the city and 582 
privately owned. We have a $4,000,000 pier near Forty-second 


Street, Manhattan, which can not be used to its full extent 


owing to low water and which awaits the action of this bill 
before it can be dredged. I hope that the gentleman from 
Illinois will consider these figures. 

During the year 1916 the tonnage engaged in foreign trade 
which entered the port of New York was 14,330,700. I em- 
phasize foreign trade to make it clear to some of the gentlemen 
who are accustomed to river statistics that this does not include 
ferries, lighters, barges, or river boats. The values of the im- 
ports and exports were given to you in detail by my colleague 
from New York and I need no repeat them now. Suffice it to 
say that in 1913, 46.2 per cent of the entire foreign commerce of 
the United States passed through the port of New York. And 
in comparison with this let me say that the total appropriation 
of the. United States from the time of the first river and harbor 
bill to and ineluding 1913 was $789,288,370.50. Out of this, for 
the same period of time, $21,301,639.35, equal to 2.68 per cent, 
was expended in the port of New York. It seems that nature in 
its infinite wisdom guarded against geographical selfishness and 
mudhole proclivities of American Congressmen and provided 
for the American people the grent natural port of New York. 
But even nature seems to have failed in allowing for the in- 
genuity of man and the rapidity of progress. With the large 
steamers of the day and our immerse battleships our traffic in 
and out of the port of New York along the East River is limited 
to high tide. The purpose of the Diamond Reef item is to re- 
move this encumbrance so that vessels may enter and leave the 
port at all times regardless of the tide. 

The Hell Gate project already sufficiently explained is im- 
perative in order to give our shipping another outlet to the sea 
via Long Island Sound. The gentleman has had occasion to 
examine the maps and I need not now go into detail. I wish 
to emphasize the fact that these improvements in the port of 
New York affect the welfare of the whole Nation. You can not 
compare it with any other item in this bill. I would like to see 
it included in a bill of itself, but this is not the time to en- 
deavor to correct all evils. As long as it is necessary to obtain 
these needed appropriations in a bill of this kind I shall follow 
the judgment of men in my city who have given this subject 
consideration and study all of their lives, and who urge me 
and my colleagues from the Greater City to bring about the 
passage of this bill owing to the urgency and necessity of the 
proposed improvements, and I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think we have had a long 
and strenuous day, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
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Mr. SMALL. I hope the gentleman will not make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. HULBERT. Let us get a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think there is not any objection to the 
amendment. R 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman withhold his point for a 
moment? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I hope there is a quorum present, but even 
if there is not, I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point 
of no quorum. We had to-day the most generous debate on the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], 
and we have made very little progress on the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are just getting into the heart of the 
bill. If the gentleman will agree to rise at half past 5, I will 
withdraw my point. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] withdraw his point of no quorum? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; if the gentleman wishes to rise. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN... The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Carolina Mr. SMALL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMALL.. Whatever the procedure is, I want to ascertain 
in the proper way whether there is a quorum here or not. A 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SMALL, Is it the proper procedure to move to rise and 
then ask for tellers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will have to count to ascertain 
whether or not a quorum is present. If the gentleman moves to 
rise, he can demand a vote by tellers on the motion. 

Mr. SMALL. If we move to rise, the count will only have to 
be 100? 3 x 

The CHAIRMAN. There will have to be 100 present for a 
quorum, 

Mr. SMALL. Then I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quo- 
rum. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late to ask for tellers now. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I was interrupted at the mo- 
ment and 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman move that the com- 
mittee do now rise? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the committee do now rise. Š 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. CALDWELL demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr, Mappen and Mr. Smarr took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 5, 
noes 61. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are a number of gentle- 
men present who have not passed through the fellers. Can they 
be counted? 

Mr, MADDEN. No quorum, Mr. Chairman. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on the point of 
no quorum? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MADDEN. We just had a count, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Members are present, a 
quorum. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Keyport and Shoal Harbors, Woodbridge, Cheesequake, Matawan, and 
Compton Creeks, Elizabeth, Raritan, South, and Shrewsbury Rivers, and 
Raritan Bay, N. J.: For maintenance, $58,000. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


In my time I will ask the Clerk to read the announcement in 
the Washington Evening Star as to what the Council of National 
ore is now doing in regard to inland waterway transporta- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMITTEE NAMED ON INLAND TRANSPORTATION—-COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 


DEFENSE ANNOUNCES GEN, BLACK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, WILL BE 
CHAIRMAN. 


The Council of National Defense to-day announced the creation of an 
inland water transportation committee, with Gen. W. M. Black, Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, as chairman, Daniel Willard, chair- 
man of the advisory commission of the council, who has special charge 
of matters relating to transportation, is a member ex officio. The other 
members of the committee are: Walter S. Dickey, vice chairman, Kansas 
City, Mo., president Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Cg. George 
. rtell, president of the Philadelphia Bourse; Capt. J. F. Ellison, 
Cincinnati, former secre of the National River and Harbors Con- 
gress; Joy Morton, Chicago, director in many financial, mercantile. and 
transportation companies; James E, Smith, St. Louis, president Missis- 
sippi Valley Waterways Association; M. J. Sanders, president New 
Orleans Board of Trade, representing Harrison-Leyland Lines, Lieut. 
eee of the Corps of Engineers, will act as secretary of the 

It will be the function of the new committee to bring together the 
companies engaged in inland water tran rtation, including those on 
the Great Lakes, in order better to meet the war situation and increase 
and make more efficient the freight-carrying facilities of the country’s 
waterways. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield for an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
the gentleman. A 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I notice this council evidently 
wants the cooperation of transportation lines on the Great 
Lakes, but there is nobody- on the Great Lakes represented 
on it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Joy Morton, of Chicago, is on it. Chicago, 
you know, is a village on the lake. [Laughter.] This clipping, 
however, was read for the information of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. MADDEN, That has been published in the newspapers 
for a week past. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri an additional question. 

Mr. MEEKER. Very well. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] a question, if he 
will be kind enough to answer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think I 
ought to commit myself as to Chicago? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No. I would like to know who 
is this gentleman from Chicago? 

Mr. MADDEN. He is in the salt business. 

Mr. MOORE, I understand he is a very distinguished gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, what is pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moved to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 1 ask this as a serious question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Joy Morton, of Chicago, is an extensive 
dealer in salt. : 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. 
respect to water transportation? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think he has been trying to ship some salt 
down the Mississippi River. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have no doubt he is a fine 
public-spirited citizen, but with no expert knowledge on the 
subject of water transportation. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
we are not discussing any item. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moved to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have no desire to delay the 
consideration of the bill, but this matter has been injected into 
the discussion and it is pertinent to the bill; and inasmuch as 
the names of the members composing the commission have been 
read, it is rather pertinent to inquire as to the personnel of 
the commission. I beg leave to submit that the greatest com- 
merce of the world—and I pause right there for rhetorical 
effect [laughter]—without exception is on the Great Lakes, and 
here is a co on designed to aid the commerce of the 


I want to make an inquiry of 


Has he any experience with 


country by means of transportation by water of all the com- 
modities that are piled up and anxious to be transported in 
the United States, and there is not a man conversant with lake 
transportation now on the commission. But I am glad to see 
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that they have a gentleman from Philadelphia, who is ae 
dent of the Bourse, on the commission. Perhaps he has some 
knowledge of money. Perhaps he has had experience in flat- 
boat operations, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it is only fair, now 
that it is half-past 5, that I should ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smart] what is the purpose of the com- 
mittee as to sitting this evening, if it is possible to keep a 
quorum ? 

Mr. SMALL. As I said earlier in the day, Mr. Chairman, it 
was our purpose to have the House remain in session until 
T o'clock, but in view of the anxiety of some gentlemen to get 
away I have suggested 6 o'clock, but with the understanding 
that there will be no objection to meeting at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GILLETT. At what time did the gentleman expect to 
adjourn to-morrow? 

Mr. SMALL. We had not considered that. 

Mr. GILLETT. It will be Saturday afternoon, and if there 
is an agreement to be made I think it would be wise to make it 
now, in order to avoid further points of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to inquire, if this is a 
free conversation, whether the gentleman from North Carolina 
expects to finish this bill to-morrow? ° 

Mr. SMALL. We do. We would like to, and we expect to 
complete the bill to-morrow afternoon, and we think we can do 
it if the discussion is confined to the items in the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why not take a recess now until 
8 o’clock and have a night session, and get through with this 
thing? [Applause.] That would give everybody a chance to 
go home and get their dinner and come back feeling well. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not think we 
ought to do anything of that sort. We have been here all day. 
We are here all day, many of us, while a good many men are 
not here at all, and I think when Members stay in this House 
from 11 o'clock until 6 at night, with the bad air that we 
breathe here, we have been here all the time that we ought 
to be. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask this question: Do not 
you think, if we speed up, we will get away quicker this summer 
than if we dawdle around as we have been doing heretofore? 

Mr. MADDEN. If we sit here until 8 o’clock to-night and 
other nights, there will be nights when we shall be waiting for 
action by the Senate, and we will have many idle days with 
time on our hands, and we stall be here with nothing to do in 
the daytime. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The day of miracles is past, but 
perhaps the Senate may get a move on it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think we ought to sit in this bad 
air until 8 o’clock on any night unless there is an emergency, 
and there is no emergency now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cold Spring and Absecon Inlets, Absecon and Tuckerton Creeks, and 
Toms River, N. J.: For maintenance, $35,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. This is an illustration of the bad policy of grouping 
various projects for maintenance, concerning which criticism 
has been lodged against this bill. Here we have a paragraph 
containing some five separate items, three or more of which 
have no estimates, so far as I have been able to ascertain, for 
maintenance work during the coming year. I looked at the in- 
dex of the report of the majority of the committee and found 
no reference whatsoever to a majority of these items, The gen- 
tleman, in defense of this policy, refers you to the report, and 
yet when you look at the report you find no mention whatever 
of the respective items. I took occasion to try to ascertain as 
to Cold Spring Inlet. The report presénted by the committee 
shows that they have no information as to tonnage, and yet 
they are recommending the allowance of an appropriation of 
$35,000 to be made available for that project. 

Absecon Inlet is referred to. Everyone who has visited At- 
lantic City knows something about Absecon Inlet and has no- 
ticed the dredge there engaged continuously at work in trying 
to keep open a 12-foot channel running from the ocean into the 
upper inlet, which dredging is necessary every time they have 
a storm there. It was originally projected in view of the estab- 
lishment of a line of steamers from New York to Atlantic City, 
but that soon was found to be unprofitable and it was aban- 
doned. As far as I know, Absecon Inlet has no commerce 
to-day whatever, except some small sloops that can get in 


through the natural channel without the necessity of a 12-foot 
channel. 


Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman know that the line of 
steamers between Atlantic City and New York was discon- 
tinued because in this high market for steamers they were able 


to sell their steamers at a higher price than the freight could 


earn for them on their investment, and not because of the lack 
of business there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whatever the cause, it shows that there is 
no necessity whatsoever for the maintenance of this channel 
during these existing times. 

Mr. HULBERT. What are we going to do with the ships 
that are building now? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not suppose that any ships are going 
to be used in a chimerical project, which is shown to be chimeri- 
cal by reason of the fact that the people who came from New 
York down to Atlantic City had such unsettled stomachs, by 
reason of the high life they led, that they preferred to go by rail 
rather than by boat. 

Mr. HULBERT. New York people do not go to Atlantic City. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That only shows the ignorance of the gen- 
tleman, so far as that cosmopolitan resort is concerned. Of 
course there are a few New York people who are satisfied with 
Coney Island as their resort. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, there is no reference to the 
Cold Spring Inlet project in the majority report, but Col. Lock- 
wood has said of it: 

The project of e t if carried to completion, will be of ma- 
terial benefit to the city of Cape May as a pleasure resort, by aumg the 
adjacent swamp lands, 8 8 breeding beds, and fur- 
nishing opportunity for expansion for building sites. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That shows the character of this group- 
ing. The engineers make no recommendation whatsoever and 
no estimates, and yet the gentlemen of the committee, in their 
omnibus policy of including everything and everybody, ap- 
parently in order te get support for this measure, group in 
here items fer which no estimate of any character has been 
made. I will ask the chairman of the committee [Mr. SMALL] 
whether there has been any estimate made for three of these 
items by the district engineers? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had taken the 
trouble to examine the annual reports of the Chief of Engineers 
= would have found the information which I am now giving 

m. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will direct special inquiry as to whether 
there is any estimate for maintenance for Cold Spring Inlet, 
Absecon Creek, and Toms River? 

Mr. SMALL. There was no estimate for Cold Spring. There 
was an estimate of $45,000 for Absecon Inlet, which has been 
reduced to $30,000, and there was an estimate of $5,000 for 
Tuckerton Creek, making a total of $35,000 carried in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That simply confirms what I said. There 
is no estimate for three of these projects, Cold Spring, Absecon 
Creek, and Toms River; and yet, despite the failure of the 
engineers to make an estimate, they are included in this para- 


graph. 

Mr. SMALL. That has been explained time and again. The 
gentleman simply does not like the explanation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe it is a proper policy for 
this Congress to adopt. We should seek at all times to hold con- 
trol over the purse strings and not leave it merely to the district 
engineers or somebody else to determine how this money shall 
be spent. In the opinion of Members of the House it may well 
be that some of this money should not be spent on Toms River 
or on Cold Spring Inlet, for which there is no report of tonnage, 
or on these other items. The gentlemen may justify the appro- 
priation for the other items, but not for these for which there 


is no estimate. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman want to discuss this item? 
Mr. FREAR. I want to put in some data in regard to this 
item. 
Mr. SMALL. I was going to move to close debate. I ask 


unanimous consent that debate close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that debate on this item and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I should like to have five 
minutes. These gentlemen are attacking the project. - 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
item and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I present official 
reports and leave the House to draw its own conclusions. In 
the Cold Springs and Absecon Inlets and Toms River, N. J. 
items there is a balance of $75,000 shown to be on hand March 
1, according to the balance sheets, 

This item calls for $35,000, a small amount comparatively, 
for maintenance, but I desire to show how this money can be 
used on certain items. 

Cold Springs Inlet will be found in Document 388, page 5. 
In the 1916 Engineer’s report, page 2083, he says that it is not 
practicable to obtain any commercial statistics for Cold Springs 
Inlet in 1915. Yet we have appropriated $961,200 for that 
project to date. 

That was the report made on that project several years ago; 
and this last year, after spending over $900,000, there is no com- 
merce developed or reported. Engineer Flagler said, on page 
5 of the same document, that the improvement “ will increase 
the attractive features of Cape May to visitors, and a good har- 
bor would doubtless have a very advantageous effect. It would 
also permit the resumption of yacht races, which at one time 
they had at Cape May and which form one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the season.” That is the Army engineer’s report 
concerning commercial necessities of Cold Springs Inlet. 

Now, coming to Absecon Inlet, which had about 5,000 tons of 
commerce this last year, the engineer said, in the former report, 
that there was going to be a large profit through saving of 
freight rates when the project was completed. 

On page T of Document No. 1395 it was estimated by the engi- 
neer that they would save $502,000 annually in freight rates on 
the tonnage on this project when the project was completed. It 
is completed now, and how much tonnage did we have last year? 
Five thousand two hundred and thirty-five tons. They were 
going to save a half million dollars in freight expenses annually, 
and yet only 5,000 tons of freight were handled altogether. 

Let us take Toms River, another project, The engineers said 
in regard to that— 

Toms River is located on one of the principal automobile lines of 
travel Dredging it to a suitable depth would increase the traffic, owing 
to the ease with which owners could communicate with the yachts at 
this point. 

They could come down with their automobiles and get out 
on the yachts; that- was an important consideration. Four 
thousand nine hundred and ninety tons was the amount of com- 
merce on Toms River in 1915. So, here are three items in the 
grouping system—Col¢c Spring Inlet, Absecon Inlet, and Toms 
River—all of a kind, apparently. I have not spoken of the 
grouping system before, but how can any Member take that 
groupin; system as proposed and ascertain what money is to be 
used and where? The Chief of Engineers can use it on any one 
of these projects, which now have balances of $75,000, and none 
of which are necessary for any commercial needs or possess any 
value in proportion to the money that has been expended on 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, the statement made by the 
last speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin, does not convey 
fairly the situation. Cold Spring Inlet last year was a ren- 
dezvous for the entire submarine fleet of the United States and 
for many battleships. Absecon Inlet is a harbor of refuge for 
all seagoing yachts along the coast, and it is something that the 
United States Government ought to support. 

Mr. MOORE,of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cosrxixo] yields the balance of his time 
to me. I am glad that my colleague [Mr. Costetro] made his 
statement, because he knows whereof he speaks. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] is an occasional visitor at 
Atlantic City, after his arduous labors here at the Capitol, but 
he gets so hilarious on the boardwalk he comes back thinking 
he knows all about the waterways question. He estimates the 
commerce and tonnage from the angle of the boardwalk which 
he perambulates with great gusto as a Member of Congress. 
[Laughter.] My other friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Freak] is 
not so familiar with Atlantic City, because he does not go down 
there so often. He is more sedate than his colleague, but gets 
equally mixed in statements of facts and figures, which he 
confuses. 


Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; although I have only a 
minute. 


Mr. HULBERT. Do they sell Milwaukee’s hilarious fluid at 
Atlantic City? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They do; and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has never been known to go back on his home 
product. [Laughter.] 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Schuylkill River, Pa.: For improvement in accordance with the report 


submitted in House Document No. 1270, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
$500 O00. and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. As I understand this item in reference to the 
Schuylkill River, it is a new project, never before undertaken 
by the Government, and planned, as far as I am able to learn, 
for a channel with a depth of 35 feet in a river thet is largely 
used as a conduit for sewage supplied by the city of Philadel- 
phia. [Laughter.] If I am mistaken, I will yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL, The gentleman is mistaken; it is not for sewage 
purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. As I read the report, the statement is that 
the Schuylkill is used largely for conveying the sewage of 
Philadelphia down to the Delaware River, and it is now the 
purpose to excavate the sewage of this foul stream to the depth 
of 35 feet at the Government expense. > 

It is true that I have occasion to visit the city where my 
parents were born, and on my visits there 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman come from 
that sewage district to which he refers? It is not in the bill, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I decline to yield. I have had occasion to 
see the number of ships that ply that famous Schuylkill River. 
I remember it in years gone by as being utilized largely for the 
conveyance of coal barges from the Schuylkill mines, but that is 
almost a thing of the past. The river is narrower and shal- 
lower now than then; it is getting filled up with silt from the 
upper sources, and now it is proposed to have the Government 
excavate it to a depth of 35 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that they 
used to use it for the transportation of barges, and that now 
they use it for the transportation of sewage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. In those days they utilized it some- 
what for the transportation of sewage also, and also to obtain 
drinking water for the denizens of Philadelphia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Philadelphia water does 
not appeal to the gentleman as does the beverage that made 
Milwaukee famous. p 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course there are some breweries up 
around Brewery Town in Philadelphia located along this 
stream, and the beer manufactured there is not as good, of 
course, as that which made Milwaukee famous. You have got 
to have good water in order to make good beer, I am not 
surprised at the gentleman for being ‘envious of the beverage 
that made Milwaukee famous. Perhaps his purpose in having 
this dredged out is to furnish an easy conveyance to the sea 
of the sewage of Philadelphia and the communities above, but 
as far as I know, on the Schuylkill below the dam at Lemon 
Hill there is little or no tonnage, and where most of the abut- 
ting shore line is bounded by industrial establishments that 
do not permit of the building of piers and wharves. And here 
we are starting a project that will involve the expenditure of 
a million dollars, perhaps, for some development that is chi- 
merical, There is neither military necessity nor commercial 
necessity connected with this work. The river at the navy 
yard is improved. This plans a deep channel of 35 feet for 
the greater part of the distance. I do not know what is back 
of it, whether the energy of the gentleman from Philadelphia, 
who is the main spokesman, though not on the committee. for 
not only the items concerning Philadelphia, but all of the items 
in the bill. But everyone acquainted with the facts will agree 
that there is no pressing need, if need at all. of spending more 
than $1,650,000 for deepening the channel of this stream, with 
little or no tonnage, and with little in prospect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. COSTELLO rose. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for 
enough time in which to reply to a personal attack. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had no purpose in making a violent 
attack. 

Mr. SMALL. I withdraw my request. 
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Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, about one-third of the com- 
merce of the city of Philadelphia, about 3,000,000 tons, went out 
of that stream last year. It also affords an entrance to the 
navy yard. The gentleman from Wisconsin left Philadelphia 
at so early an age that he has lost all sense of information or 
knowledge that he did possess about it. Here are located the 
great elevators and the great oil-refining industries and other 
Large industries of Philadelphia. This item is one of the best 
items in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani» 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I know the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]—distinguishing him 
from the other brilliant waterway experts of that State—is not 
serious ip his attack upon the Schuylkill River, but I am in- 
clined to think there was a sting in his personal references to 
one of the Representatives from Philadelphia, and for that 
reason I shall have to reply to him in brief. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is an authority upon parliamentary law, I 
think all of us in the House recognize that when he rises to a 

int of order it is time to quiet down and wait with bated 

reáth his interpretation of the law, even as it has been handed 
down from the days of Carlisle. 

But the trouble with the gentleman from Wisconsin is that 
while he is a great parliamentarian and occasionally crosses the 
Delaware on his way to Atlantic City for those thoughtful board 
walk perambulations which I recently attempted to describe, 
he is not well posted on waterways. Not that his own State of 
Wisconsin is not well provided with appropriations, for those 
in the vicinity of the Great Lakes have been very careful to see 
to it that very ample appropriations have been made there; it 
is because the gentleman from Wisconsin gets it into his head 
once in a while that it is his bounden duty to pick flaws in the 
projects which he does not understand. The other day, for 
instance, when the gentleman from Wisconsin was interrogating 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] and was showing 
how much he knew about waterways, this very interesting col- 
loquy occurred: - 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not think there is a steel plant or furnace in the 
puted. pata that is not located where it has water facilities. 1 do not 

Mr. Stafronp. Take, for instance, the great Cambria Steel Works. 
They are located on the Conemaugh ‘River, at Johnstown, and they get 
their freight both by rail and by boat. 

Has anyone in this House ever been on the Conemaugh River at 
Johnstown where, according to this new waterways expert from 
Wisconsin, they get their freight both by rail and “by boat”? 
If we have such a Member and he has ever been able to pass 
under the bridge at Johnstown in a canoe, I would like him to 
present himself. [Laughter.] And yet the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, who tells us they get ore by boat on the 
Conemaugh at Johnstown, knows all about the Schuylkill River, 
the Absecon Inlet, and the Delaware River, and would have 
them stricken from the bill. > 

But the gentleman from Wisconsin, interrogating the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dempsey], went on to say: 

Take the furnaces in Pennsylvania. They get thelr ore part by lake 
and part by rail. 

We touch on the lakes in Pennsylvania up yonder by Erie, 
Perhaps that is what the gentleman referred to. But Mr. 
Dempsey said: 

That is true, for instance, at Buffalo, 
right. They get their limestone by rail. 
limestone by rail. 

But Mr. Starrorp, Wisconsin waterway expert, said: 

Take the Bethlehem Works; take the Cambria Works—I can enumer- 
ate some of the largest works where they get their ore largely by rail 
and partly by rail and partly by water, 

Here is an experienced Member of the House telling new 
Members of this body how they ought to vote on the waterway 
question. He tells them he knows about the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers, great commerce carriers in peace and war, 
because he makes an occasional trip to Atlantic City, and then 
he solemnly assures them that the Conemaugh carries ore to the 
Cambria Steel Co. and that Bethlehem also gets its ore by 
water. The Lehigh River would rejoice at such a statement. 
LApplause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del.: Continuing improvement and 
for maintenance from Allegtł eny Avenue, Philadelphia, to the sea, 
nae for maintenance of improvement from Allegheny Avenue, 

hiladelphia, to Lalor Street, Trenton, $40,000; in all, $1,910,000. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 


The gentleman is entirely 
I think they get all their 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] who has just 
taken his seat, made some comments on the minority report, 
Of course, he is very free in his criticism of other Members 
and asks always for great accuracy. It is advisable, perhaps, 
to look for the same merit in yourself that you expect to secure 
from others. $ 

Now, he said that the minority members, as I recall it, had 
made the statement that we were not in favor of any kind of a 
river and harbor bill, and that we had stated that this bill was 
entirely pork. I take exception to that remark, and I did at 
vad time, and asked the gentleman to make a fair statement 
about it. 

I desire to call his attention to the part of the report signed 


by the minority, on page 5, where the minority said: 


The minority are convinced that the only items that can be justified 
at this time are of two classes. First, items of maintenance for meri- 
torious projects that would retain the present channel depth or are of 
such commercial importance as to require continual attention. Secon 
such harbor improvements as are of value and importance in the genera 
plan of better preparedness, considering both the commercial require- 
ments and naval needs, 

I desire to call the gentleman’s attention to that statement 
in the report, which with his great desire for accuracy at all 
times he should have seen when he was offering the criticism 
he did against the minority report. It is not always well to be 
continually expecting the great virture of accuracy in everyone 
else and omitting to have it in yourself. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. We might as well cross these bridges 
as we come to them. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Treapway] has indicated that I was unfair in my criticism of 
the minority report. I am glad he has called attention to my 
omission to commend the minority for its approval of the Dela- 
ware River. I do not now know how they could have done any- 
thing else but approve a project of that commercial importance 
and of such naval and military importance to the Nation. That 
8 holds also for the Schuylkill, which is also carried in 

e bill. 

But I observe the gentleman from Massachusetts, in his 
minority report—he and his colleagues—reflected upon certain 
other projects in which Members of the House are earnestly in- 
terested and which they have advocated because they believe in 
those projects. I give the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] and his committee credit for praising worthy projects 
in the bill, but because he has approved the Delaware it does 
not follow that he should reject all other projects in this bill. 
I believe we should be liberal with our colleagues and with other 
sections of the country aside from our own. I criticized the 
minority report because I thought it manifestly unfair to cer- 
tain sections of the country. And the minority may not be alto- 
gether unworthy of criticism. 

Witness the gentleman from Massachusetts. He favors in 
his minority report a worthy and commendable project like the 
Delaware River, which he could not very well disapprove. We 
thank him for that, but the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who opposes many other projects in the bill, takes advantage 
of the first opportunity that comes to him when the Massa- 
chusetts paragraph is reached to inject into the proceedings of 
the House an amendment for an extra $400,000 for his own port 
of Boston in advance of a favorable report by the United States 
Army engineers. 

Now, every other project in this bill is approved by the United 
States Army engineers and the War Department, but the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts was not satisfied. There was some- 
thing not in the bill which he would like to have had in the bill. 
If the committee did not put the $400,000 Boston item in the 
bill it was the misfortune of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
but the gentleman rose in his time and place and endeavored to 
get it in, and that to a certain extent neutralizes his opposition 
to other projects in the bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
speak in favor of this section which provides $40,000 to open 
the channel from Trenton to the sea. We all recall that Christ- 
mas eve when Washington crossed the Delaware, marched on 
to Trenton, and raised that flag of liberty, which, thank God, 
has never yet been hauled down by any nation. [Applause.] If 
there is any patriotism in this Housé, the Members will not fail 
to give to the city of Trenton, now a population of nearly 
200,000, a waterway to the Atlantic. [Applause.] This chan- 
nel is one of the connecting links of the great inland routes 
which my distinguished colleague, Mr. Moon, from Pennsyl- 
vania, has fought so gloriously and so wonderfully on the floor 
of this House for many years, to give to the American people 
a watercourse from Maine to the shores of Florida. [Ap- 


plause.] I therefore believe that this bill should be passed as 
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a whole, even if it was for nothing more than to give old his- 
torical Trenton an outlet io the sea. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the cemmittee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and. preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing therein a letter se- 
ceived from the Grand Army Post of my home town. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Ckair hears none. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr: Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a speech made 
yesterday on Flag Day at.the Central High School by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
n speech delivered by Congressman Ketry yesterday, Flag 
Day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting an editorial from the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal on the subject of salvarsan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the editorial referred to: 

SALVARSAN OR ARSENOBENZOL. 
{From the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, June, 1917.1 


1 4 were preparing a 3 — . Ron ma 5 — 
or the purpose of vold or suspendin; e ent rig on sa 
zan. but what's the use? e learn that Mr. Kuseson, from one of 
the Ohio districts, has 8 tosina a bill which entitled “A 
bill to abrogate- the patent upon the article known as salvarsan,” 
which has the advantage of being both clear and concise. It has been 
teferred to the Patent Committee, and Lpd as follows: 

“ Whereas the use of salvarsan is now necessary to the medical pro- 
fession and the output of Fg article is so handicapped because of 
certain patent rights: Therefore 

“Re it enacted, ctc., That the pauar rights issued upon the article 

3 aR salvarsan fs hereby abrogated and set aside and declared 

null and vo 


D t manner, if in no 
other, it is of most valuable al 15 tee Ta scarcity at inter- 
vals during more than two years bas been seriously felt, but was due 

mainly to the 2 rights secured sgt — In this country. It can 
be and is being made in several countries, but could not be made and 
sold here or imported into this country under any other name, hence 
the intolerable monopoly and — 2 impossibility of using a definite 
chemical compound for the good of the sick. 

We hope rapid congressional action will correct the abuse, and we 
know that salvarsan under any other name will act just as well. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
tu-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if he would couple with that 
request a suggestion that on to-morrow (Saturday) afternoon 
adjournment will be had at some reasoreble hour. If he will 
agree to that, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I realize, of course, that we must 
have unanimous consent to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow, but 
to-morrow afternoon is Saturday afternoon, and I do not think 
gentlemen ought to impose any conditions by asking to have 
the time set for adjournment to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. GILLETT. Personally I am willing that it should be a 


good, long, liberal afternoon, but I do not think we ought to be 
kept here late Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. I shall object unless there is some arrange 
ment on that point. 

Mr. MEEKER. The Speaker himself during the session of 
the committee this afternoon urged that we should do every- 


thing in our power to get this bill out of the way to-morrow. 
With all deference to the Speaker, I think surely we shall have 
plenty of time in the next few weeks waiting on the Senate, 
and we should be willing to keep in session to-morrow and finish 
this bill if possible. 

Mr. GILLETT. I, too, have great deference for the Speaker, 
but many Members have assured me that it will not be possible 
to complete this bill to-morrow, and I do not see why we should 
be tied down all day to-morrow uselessly. 

Mr. SMALL, I will leave it to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Rarvey] and other gentlemen to arrange. 

Mr. RAINEY. Would not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
be willing to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. GILLETT. I would be willing to meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning and run to 5 o’clock. 

Mr. RAINEY. Would half past 5 to-morrow afternoon be 
satisfactory to the gentleman as the time to adjourn to- 
morrow? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman from North Carolina assures 
me that it will be satisfactory to him to adjourn at half past 5 
to-morrow. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that the House, 
when it adjourns to-day, adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow 


morning. ` , 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
make that agreement? 4 
4 = SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 11 o’clock proposi- 

on 

ML. MADDEN. And the kalf past 5 proposition? 

The SPEAKER. And coupled with that is an informal agree- 
ment with the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. Smarr] 
that he will move that the committee rise to-morrow not later 
than half past 5. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing two letters on the subject of 
conscription and a letter on the subject of aeronautics. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

FOOD CONTROL. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanjmous consent to file 

a minority report (No. 75, pt. 2) on the food-control bill (H. R. 


4961). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to flle a minority report on the food-control bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, June 16, 1917, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex 
amination and survey of Key West Harbor, Fla., with a view 
to removing the middle ground (H. Doc. No. 185); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 

2. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for recreation purposes for 
enlisted men of the Navy at training stations and camps now 
established or which may hereafter be established (H. Doc. No, 
186); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting an additional estimate of appropriation for mainte- 
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nance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Dee. No. 187) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, - 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4991) providing for the 
counting of service in the Army or Navy of the United States 
as equivalent: to residence and cultivation upon homestead en- 
tries, and in the event of the soldier’s death in such service pro- 
viding for the issuance of patent for such land to his widow or 
minor children, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 81), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials. 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5032) extending the arm 
of the United States Civil Service Commission ; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 5033) extending the frank- 
ing privilege through the mails to officers and enlisted men in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5034) to authorize con- 
demnation proceedings of lands for military purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 5035) to amend 
a paragraph of section 1 of “An act making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 7917, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A resolution (H. Res. 103) to designate 
a day on which the people of this country may express their 
sympathy by contributing toward the relief of the Russians in the 
war zones; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 102) to 
prevent speculation in bituminous coal; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
13) to provide for the printing of the address of Hon. FRECERICK 
C. Hicks, of New York, on The Flag of the United States“; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Illinois, favoring action by the United States Gov- 
ernment to bring about self-government for Ireland and Poland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 5036) granting a pension 
to Florence A. Warrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 5037) for the relief of Frank 
Hardesty; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 5038) granting a pension to 
Edward L. Burnett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 5089) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 5040) granting a pension to 
Edward D. Boothby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5041) granting a pension to Rufus Adam- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5042) granting a pension to Winfred 
W. Rockwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5043) granting a pension to Lulu Hen- 
drixson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5044) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Jones; to the Committee on Invali2 Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5045) granting an inerease of pension to 
Thomas Cullum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5046) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria P. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5047) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Rinehart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 5048) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Young; to the Committee on invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5049) granting an increase of pension to 
James T, Pitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5050) granting an increase of pension to 
Melvina Brunk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5051) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca J. Bridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5052) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos McKinley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5053) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas H. Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5054) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5055) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorain Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. ) granting an increase of pension to 
James Leming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5057) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Lattimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5058) granting an increase of pension to 
Doctor E. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5059) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander J. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5060) granting an incrense of pension to 
Leonidas W. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5001) granting an increase of pension to 
John Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5062) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5063) granting an increase of pension to 
Cread Milstead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5064) granting a pension to Adaline Young 
Swearingen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5065) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Whittaker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 5066) granting an increase of 
pension to Owen Moore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5067) for the relief of Aus- 
tin G. Tainter ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 5068) granting a pension 
to Mary C. Halloway ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5069) granting a pension to Peter Dell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5070) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5071) granting 
a pension to Edward Brockway ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: House resolution (H. Res. 102) 
to pay Edward F. Warfel, clerk of Daniel W. Comstock, de- 
ceased, $125; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of the International 
Stereotypers’ and Etectrotypers’ Union, protesting against the 
proposed increase of the postage rate on second-class matter 
ena opposing the zone system; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also (by request), petition of the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, favoring the conscription of 
all foodstuffs and the regulation of prices and distribution; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of United Garment Workers’ 
Union No. 131, protesting against the abrogation of existing 
laws or agreements restricting or regulating immigration; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America, relative to the freedom of 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of James McClintock, rector of 
St. Barnabas Protestant Episcopal Church; Lee E. Rife, pastor 
of Norris Square United Presbyterian Church; and John 
Parks, pastor of the Fifth Reformed, Presbyterian Church, all 
of Philadelphia, signing for 14 churches of various denomina- 
tions, in favor of prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions of C. E. Holman and others, 
of Highland, and Samuel Hensi and others, of White Cloud, 
Kans., and vicinity, favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. BLAND: Petition of 500 citizens of Lyons and Levity 
City, Ind., relative to the liquor question; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of Belknap County (N. II.) 
Pomona Grange, praying for legislation fixing maximum and 
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minimum prices for foodstuffs in erder to stop the manipulating 
and gambling in the necessities of life; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. : 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Hubbard and 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of North Benton, 
Ohio, favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the New York State 
Automobile Association, protesting against the proposed tax 
of 1 per cent on list price of automobiles from the factory, with 
no reduction for age or wear and tear of car; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Memorial of the Allied Temperance Com- 
mittee of Iowa, relative to prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER; Petition of sundry citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: Petitions of 2,710 residents of Fort 
Wayne; Anderson Methodist Church, with a membership of 
1.200; 45 residents of Valentine; Whitley County Sunday School 
Association, with a membership of 4,000; Woodburn Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union; Auburn Sunday schools, with 
a membership of 750; residents of Fremont totaling 320; Noble 
County Woman's Christian Temperance Union; Wolcotville 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with a membership of 200; Fort 
Wayne Box Co.; 260 residents of Coesse ; Kendallville Methodist 
Church, with a membership of 400; Columbia City Civic League 
of 600 members; Jasonville residents totaling 203; Howe Mili- 
tary School; Twelfth District State Federation of Clubs, with 
a membership of 1,500; Steuben County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation ; Ashley Methodist Episcopal Church; Ligonier Methodist 
Church, with membership of 300; 400 residents of Waterloo, at- 
tending a public meeting; 200 residents of Larwill; Ray Sun- 
day school convention of 250; 100 residents of Avilla; all in the 
State of Indiana, respectfully requesting Congress to enact Na- 
tion-wide prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of sundry citizens of Evanston, III., 
favoring food conservation and national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of A, G. Rowley and others, of 
South Coventry, Conn., favoring food conservation and pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Windham Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers of Connecticut, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connec- 
ticut, favoring the passage of the bill to provide daylight sav- 
ing; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, favoring legislation for food control; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Swan Lindskeld and 106 others, of Rockford, 
III., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Gartner & Bender, of Chicago, Ill., opposing 
an increase of postage on post cards; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Joliet, IN, Manufacturing Co., protest- 
ing against an increase in letter postage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GANDY: Memorial of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Sturgis, and sundry citizens of Faith 
und Hot Springs, S. Dak., favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of citizens of 
Jamestown, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of the Oklahoma State Board 
of Agriculture, regarding the food situation; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of the union meeting of churches 
of Bangor, Me., Rev. B. P. Brown, moderator, urging Congress 
to pass a national prohibitory law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Harry Tat- 
tersall, John Lee, Robert J. Clear, Louis McGowan, William T, 
Connolly, Fred Wright, Frank J. Wilde, George F. Street, 
Joseph Hilton, John Richardson, Norman H. Smith, Howard D, 
Hawkins, Hugh McKeon, Charles V. Andrews, James H. 
Whalen, E. A. Fiske, J. C. Singele, John McKnight, L. A. As- 
quith, and James Haigh, all of Pawtucket; Lester D. Patt, 
Joseph Steveson, Everett I. Patt, and James Jamieson, all of 
Central Falls; and Lester B. Davenport, of Lincoln, all in the 


State of Rhode Isiand, favoring food-control legislation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania : Petition of citizens of North 
Bingham, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of John R. Hooper, of Balti- 
more, Md., praying that a tax of 2 cents be put upon all checks; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Frederick W. Lipps Co. requesting 
strenuous opposition to the proposition to tax confectionery, as 
follows: 5-cent packages 1 cent, 10-cent packages 14 cents, 
15-cent packages 2 cents, 20-cent packages 23 cents, 25-cent 
packages 3 cents; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Neudecker Tobacco Co. vigorously pro- 
testing the passage of the law taxing profits at the rate of 16 
per cent on an amount exceeding the average profits for three 
goatee namely, 1911, 1912, 1913; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. ; 

Also, petition of Miss Lulie P. Hooper, of Baltimore, Md., urg- 
ing the creation of zones around all military camps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Maryland, favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolution of the Connecticut State As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, opposing contributory pension; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of Rev. John Landry and members 
of the Methodist Church, of Canajoharie, N. X., praying for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a measure 
of food conservation, and for the immediate prohibition of the 
sale of liquors for beverage purposes in order to couserve the 
health, wealth, labor, transport facilities, and military efficiency 
of the people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of James N. Lorber and sundry citizens of 
Broadalbin, N. Y., praying for prohibition of the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation. and for 
the immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors for beverage 
purposes In order to conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport 
facilities, and military efficiency of the people; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. Walter C. Carrol and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Northampton, N. Y., praying for 
the immediate enactment of prohibition of the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation and for the 
immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors for beverage pur- 
poses in order to conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport 
facilities, and military efficiency of the people; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mary Derby Drew and members of the 
parent teachers’ association of the Van Corlear School, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., praying for enactment of effective prohibition of 
the use of any kind of foodstuff during the war for the manu- 
facture of intoxicating beverages, and to limit liquors on hand 
to nonbeverage uses; also to protest against increasing the tax 
on liquors thus raising a higher revenue barrier to securing 
national prohibition’; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. L. A. Bard and sundry members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches of Scotia and Center, Glenville, 
N. Y., praying for enactment of total prohibition of the manu- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, including wine and beer, 
during the war; also against increased taxation of liquor busi- 
ness; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ernest Miste and members of the Baraca 
Class of the First Baptist Church of Gloversville, N. X., pray- 
ing the enactment of prohibition in the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors, and to limit the liquors on hand to nonbeverage uses, 
as a measure to conserve foodstuffs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. Lewis E. Corter and members of the 
Ministerial Association of Schenectady, N. X., and vicinity, 
praying for the entire prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors during the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mr. A. W. Henshaw, the joint boards of 
elders, deacons, and trustees of the Union Presbyterian Church, 
of Schenectady, N. Y., praying for the enactment of prohibition 
of the use of grain for the manufacture of alcoholic liquor in 
the United States during the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Memorial of citizens of Milledgeville, 
III., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of residents of the village of Mar- 
cellus, N. Y., in favor of national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Mr. R. H. Herring, of 123 Westminster 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., in favor of national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Deer River, Minn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Wolfe Tome Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., pledging the loyal service which the Irish race has 
ever given in times of national crisis and urging that this Gov- 
ernment insist that England withdraw her forces from Ireland 
and renounce all claim to rule over an unwilling people; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of members of the women's 
class of the First Baptist Church of Providence, R. I., favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. POLK: Memorial of Pomona Grange No. 1, Stanton, 
Del., relative to prohibition during the war; to the Committce 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of the Baptist Church of Living- 
ston, Ky., for the interning of all saloons, barrooms, and other 
places where intoxicating liquors are sold as a war measure; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. \ 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of 20 citizens of Whitmore, Cal., 
against the conscription act; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. W. Murphy, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring 
the bill for the revision of postal rates; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. Harry P. Beaser, of Fresno, Cal., indors- 
ing the dental section of the national-defense bill; i the Cum- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry B. Halfield, of Berkeley, Cal, against 
exempting from tax gifts, bequests, ete.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John L. Seaton, of San Jose, Cal, relative to 
exempting from tax bequests for educational and scientific pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of the Champlain Silk Mills, of New 
York, relative to legislation proposed in House bill 4630; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Franklin Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Brewer Bag Co., of New York, favoring 
House resolution 73, relative to interference with American 
trade and shipping; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of J. A. Auble and S. J. Rees, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., against an increase of second-class postage; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Mr. Sherman 
Russell and 11 other residents of Stafford, Genesee County, 
N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the 

~ Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Westville, N. Y., for 
full national prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and transpor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages for the period of the war in con- 
servation of the man power, military and industrial efficiency, 
and the food supply of the Nation, and that all liquors now in 
bonded warehouses and elsewhere shal be commandeered by 
the Government and redistilled for undrinkable alcohol, to be 
purchased by the Government for war purposes, and that we 
oppose an increase in the tax on intoxicating liquors as a means 
of raising a revenue to prosecute the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Harrietstown, N. Y., for full 
national prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and transpor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages for the period of the war in 
conservation of the man power, military and industrial effi- 
ciency, and the food supply of the Nation, and that all liquors 
now in bonded warehouses and elsewhere shall be conman- 
deered by the Government and redistilled for undrinkable alco- 
hol, to be purchased by the Government for war purposes. and 
that we oppose an increase in the tax on intoxicating liquors as 
a means of raising a revenue to prosecute the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs, favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Samuel W. McCall and the War Emergency 
Committee of the Baking Industry, favoring he conservation 
of food products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of sundry citizens of Me- 
rino, Colo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, June 16, 1917. 


, — (Legislative day of Friday, June 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, out of order I desire to say that 
I am directed by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
report back the bill which I send to the desk, without amend- 
ment and without recommendation. It is the so-called Lever 
bill in relation to food conservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read by title. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controiling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
in connection with the bill just reported at the proper time I 
shall raise the constitutional question that the Senate has no 
right to originate bills that undertake to raise revenue as this 
bill does, and that that matter shall be submitted to the judg- 
ment of the Senate before any action is taken by the Senate on 
the measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator from Okla- 
homa to say that the bill is reported without recommendation? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; that is my statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Have the committee given it careful 
consideration? 

Mr. GORE. I will say, Mr. President, that there have been 
several bills in relation to this subject generally, varying 
slightly in detail but not at all, I will say, varying in principle. 
From time to time the committee has considered measures of 
this character. Indeed we had elaborate hearings on the sub- 
jeet generally but not on this particular bill. The bill is re- 
ported without recommendation for final action by the Senate 
for reasons I deem it unnecessary to explain at this time, but 
which the committee may take occasion to explain later. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I have casually glanced at the bill dur- 
ing its somewhat tempestuous voyage in the House I have 
thought it was a bill of great consequence. I observed that it 
was referred to the committee on yesterday, and I wondered 
how much attention the committee had given to it before mak- 
ing the report. 

Mr. GORE, I will say the substance and the principles and 
the details inyolved in the bill have received a great deal of at- 
tention at the hands. of the committee, certainly at the hands of 
members of the committee. We had hearings extending over 
three or four weeks on the subject of the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, 1 ask the Senator if the bill has been 
printed? 

Mr. GORE. It has been printed. The members of the com- 
mittee will express their individual judgment concerning the 
matter, but it.is deemed desirable by some that the discussion 
should begin, because the friends of the measure think that its 
efficiency and efficacy will largely depend upon the date of its 
passage, and unless it should be enacted into law before the 
present harvest is marketed it would lose much that it is desired 
to accomplish by the measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator further whether a 
written report will be submitted with the bill? 

Mr. GORE. There is no written report concerning the meas- 
ure because no amendments have been recommended by the com- 
mittee. I may say to the Senator that there is quite a diveisity 
of views among the members of the committee in regard to this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thought that was probably so. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and = following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Newlands Smith, Md. 
Brady Husting Norris Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Johnson. S. Dak. Owen Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Page Smoot 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Sterling 
Cummins Kenyon Pittman Swanson 
rtis ng Poindexter Thomas 
Dillingham Kirb Pomerene Thompson 
— d s Ransdell 9 . 
Gall Lod: Reed yn man 
Gerry = cCamber Robinson Wadsworth 
Gore McKellar Shafroth Warren 
Gronna McLean Sheppard Watson 
McNary Simmons Williams 
Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Hitchcock New Smith, Ga 
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Mr. CURTIS. I announce the absence of the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] on account of illness. I will allow 
this announcement. to stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. TownsEND] on account of 
sickness in his family. I wish to have this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] is necessarily absent on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. KEL- 
Loca] is necessarily absent on account of important business. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SIMMONS]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. SHIELDS] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savutspury] is absent on 
account of important business. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beckuam] is detained on important 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 84, submitted by Mr. Myers on the 14th in- 
stant, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and aoran 18, authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed pase 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any su ect 
which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the continga fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recess of the Senate, 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Good Neighbors’ 
Circle of the King’s Daughters of the First Congregational 
Church of Concord, N. H., praying for national prohibition, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Belknap County Pomona 
Grange, No. 4, Patrons of Husbandry, of Laconia, N. H., pray- 
ing for the fixing of maximum and minimum prices on food 
products, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2465) providing for the purchase of the “ Dean 
tract,” so called, in the District of Columbia, for a public park; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. POMERENBE: 

A bill (S. 2466) granting a pension to Lafayette Fasnaugh 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: l 

A bill (S. 2467) fixing the status as naturalized citizens of 
enlisted men, commissioned officers of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

WAR REVENUE. 

Mr. HOLLIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to de- 
fray war expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

REGULATION OF FOOD PRICES. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have placed in the Recorp, without reading, an article on “ The 
Federal power to regulate commodity prices under the commerce 
clause,” by Mr. Edward A. Adler, a distinguished lawyer of 
Boston, Mass. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NOTES ON THE FEDERAL Power TO REGULATE COMMODITY PRICES UNDER 


THE COMMERCE CLAUSE, 
[Copyrighted 1917 by Edward A. Adler.] 

The question of power must not be confused with considerations of 
expediency and administrative details. It is also to be observed at the 
ou that the power of a State to regulate prices results from its 
eovecsten ty: while that of the United States must be derived from the 

‘onstitution, 
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A.— LEGISLATIVE POWER IN GENERAL OVER Prices AND RATES. 
1. HISTORICAL, 
As is well known, price regulation, historically considered, is one 
n England t 


of the most commonplace phenomena., he following price- 
fixing statutes, n ng Aras noted: 

23 Edward TII (1349) ; the statute of laborers, fixing prices of all 
kinds; 87 Edward III Gr), poultry ; 25 Henry VIII (1533), chapter 
2, produce; 25 Henry VIII, chapter 8, books; 25 Henry VIII (1543), 
pear barrels; 16 and 17 Charles II, coal; 3 P. and M., rates of land 
carriage, 

In our own country the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, at a e 
2 one in “ Newe Towne " on September 1, 1635, passed the following 
enactment: 

“Whereas two former laws, the one concerning the wages of work- 
men, the other concerning the prices of commodities, were for divers 
good considerations repealed, this present court now, for avoiding such 
mischiefs as may follow thereupon by such ill-disposed persons as may 
take liberty to oppress and wrong their neighbors by taking excessive 
wages for work or unreasonable prices for such necessary merchandises 
or other commodities as shall pass from man to man, it is therefore now 
ordered that if any man shall offend in any of the said cases against 
the true intent of this law he shall be punished by fine or imprisonment 
according to the quality of the offense as the court upon lawful trial 
and conviction shall adjudge.” 

In 1777 an elaborate tariff of charges for labor and merchandise was 
enacted for the city of Boston. but was repealed in the same year. In 
1780 the State of New York, on suggestion of the Continental Congress, 
passed “An act for a general limitation of prices and to prevent en- 
grossing and holding within the State,” which provided that the prices 
of all articles of domestic 8 (as well as farming and common 
labor and the wages of tradesmen and mechanics) should not exceed 
certain rates, which were specified in great detall+as to commodities, 
ranging from rendered hog lard to manufactured steel and new scythes; 
and further 8 that if any person having more of any such article 
or articles than might be necessary for his family’s use or subsistence 
or for carrying on his trade or business should refuse to sell the qver- 
plus, or a reasonable part thereof. to any person who might be in want 
of the same for his amily's use or subsistence or for carrying on his 
trade or business, the persons desiring to purchase might apply to any 
ye of the peace where the person having such overplus resided ; and 
f it should be evident to the justice that the party complained of was 
possessed of a greater quantity than was thus necessary, the justice 
ee issue a warrant to the constable empowering him to call to his 
assistance as many persons as might be necessary and take such pro- 
portion of the overplus as might be necessary for the supply of the com- 

lainant, the same to be sold to the complainant, and the money, after 

eaucting $10 for the justice's fees, together with other necessary and 
reasonable costs for the constable and his assistants, to be lodged in 
the hands of the justice, to be by him delivered to the owner when he 
applies for the same. 
hese statutes were typical of many others and suffice for illustration. 

By slow degrees, however, and step by step with economic change. 
exertion of the power of price control died out in this country and 
by the close of the Civil War was practically nonexistent, although a 
general memory of the regulation of canal, turnpike, mill, ferry, and 
wnartags tolls still lingered in the judicial mind. bo true was this 
that when the regulation of railroad rates was first proposed it was 
strenuously resisted. 


2. RECRUDESCENCE OF PRICE REGULATION, 


One of the first acts of this character was a statute of Iowa, passed 
in 1874, entitled “An act to establish reasonable maximum rates of 
charges for the transportation of freight and passengers on the differ- 
ent railroads of this State.” The constitutionality of this statute was 
tested in Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. v. Iowa (94 U. 8S. 
155, 1876). It was argued that the act, so far as it prescribed the 
rates of compensation for the transportation of persons and property, 
was not a police regulation and could not be maintained under the 

olice power of the State. But the court (Waite, C. J.) pointed out 

Prat it was a mistake to assume that because this general legislative 
2 had lone lain dormant it had thereby ceased to exist. The Chief | 
ustice ~ 

“ In 1691, during the third year of the reign of William and Mary, 
Parliament provided for the regulation of the rates of charges by com- 
mon carriers. This statute remained in force, with some amendment, 
until 1827, when it was repealed, and it has never been reenacted. 
No one supposes that the power te restore its provisions has been lost. 
A change of circumstances seemed to render such a regulation no longer 
necessary, and it was abandoned for the time. The power was not 
surrendered, That remains for future exercise, when required. 80 
here the power of regulation existed from the beginning, but it was 
not exerc until in the judgment of the body politic the condition 
of things was such as to render it necessary for the common good.” 

In the same year the celebrated case of Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S., 
118, 1876) came before the same court. This case involved the con- 
stitutionality of a statute of J)linois, fixing the maximum charges 
for the storage of grain in warehouses at Chicago and other places 
in the State having not less than 100,000 inhabitants. It appeared 
that at that time there were in Chicago 14 warehouses adapted to this 
particular business, owned by about 30 persons comprised in 9 busi- 
ness firms, and that the prices charged and received for storage were 
such as were agreed upon and established from year to year and pub- 
lished in one or more newspapers in the month of January of each 
year as the established rate for the year then next ensuing. ‘The 
court, in sustaining the statute, used the following language para- 

hrased from the remarks of Lord Chief Justice Hale in his treatise 
Portibus Maris: 

“Looking, then, to the common law, from whence came the right 
which the Constitution protects, we find that when private property 
is ‘affected with a public interest. it ceases to be juris privat! only? 
+ + * property does become clothed with a public interest when 
used in a manner to make it of public consequence and affect the 
community at-large. When, therefore, one devotes his property to a 
use in which the public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the 

ublic an interest in that use, and must submit to be controlled by 
Phe public tor the common good, to the extent of the interest he has 
thus created. / 

Reference was also made to the remarks of Lord Ellenborough in the 
case of Alinutt v. Inglis (12 East, 527. 1810) to the effect that 

“There is no doubt that the general principle is fayored, both in law 
and justice, that every man may fix what price he pleases upon his 
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own property or the use of it; but If for a particular purpose the 
public have a right to resort to his premises and make use of them, 
and he have a monopoly in them for that purpose, if he will take the 
benefit of that monopoly he must, as an equivalent, perform the duty 
attached to it on reasonable terms.” 

A similar situation came before the Supreme Court in the case of 
Budd v. New York (143 U. S.. 517, 1892). involving an act of the 
Legislature of New York, providing for a maximum charge for elevat- 
ing, receiving, weighing, and discharging grain. Munn v. Illinois was 
reviewed and reaffirmed. Mr. Justice Brewer, with whom Justices 
Field and Brown concurred, dissented. : 

Everything the manner and extent of whose use affects the well 
being of others,” he said, “is property in whose use the public has 
an interest. Take, for instance, the only store in a little village. All 
the public of that village are interested in it; interested in the quan- 
tity and quality of the goods on its shelves, and their prices, in the 
time at which ſt opens and closes, and, generally, in the way in which 
it is managed; in short, interested in the use. Does it follow that 
that — public has a right to control these matters? That which 
is true of the single small store in the village is also true of the 
largest mercantile establishment in the eat city. The magnitude 
of the business does not change the principle. There may be more indi- 
viduals interested, a larger public, but still the public. The country 
merchant who has a small warehouse in which the neighboring farmers 
are wont to store their potatoes and grain preparatory to shipment 
5 the same position as the proprietor of the largest elevator 
in New York. The public has in each case an interest in the use, 
the same Interest, no more and no less. I can not bring myself to 
believe that when the owner of property has by his industry, skill, and 
money made a certain pe of his property of large value to many, he 
has 1 e deprived himself of the full dominion over it which he 
had when it was of somparatiresy little value; nor can I believe that 
the control of the public over one’s pro y or business is at all 
dependent upon the extent to which the public is benefited by it. 

“ Surely the matters in which the public has the most interest are 
the supplies of food and clothing, yet can it be that by reason of this 
interest the State may fix the price at which the butcher must sell his 
meat, or the vendor of boots and shoes his goods? Men are endowed 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, ‘life, liberty, and 

e pursui of happiness, and to secure,“ nos grans or create, these 
rights governments are instituted. That property which a man has 
acquired he retains full control of subject to these limitations: First 
that be shall not use it to his neighbor's lest | and that does no 
mean that he must use it for his neighbor’s bene t; second, that if he 
devotes it to a public use he gives to the public a right to control 
that use; and, ird, that whenever the public needs require, the 
public may take it upon payent of due compensation, 

“It is suggested that there is a ages A y, and that that justifies 
legislative interference. There are two kinds of monopoly; one of 
law, the other of fact. The one exists when exclusive privileges are 
granted. Such a monopoly, the law which creates alone can break, 
and being the creation of law justifies legislative control. A monopoly 
of fact any one can break, and there no necessity for legislative 
interference. It exists where any one by his money and labor fur- 
nishes facilities for business which no one else has. A man puts up 
in a city the only building suitable for offices. He has therefore a 
monopoly of that business; but it is a monopoly of fact, which any 
one can break who, with Uke business courage, put his means into a 
similar building. Because of the mono ly feature, subject thus easil 
to be broken, may the legislature regulate the price at which he wi 
lease his offices? So here there are no exclusive privileges given 
to these elevators. They are not upon public ground. the 9 — 
is profitable snyone can bulld- another; the field is open for all the 
elevators and all the competition that may be desired. If there be 
a monopoly it is one of fact and not of law, and one which any indi- 
vidual can break.” 


3. MODERN AMERICAN THEORY OF REGULATION AS APPLIED TO BUSINESSES. 


Until quite recently there has been great confusion in the minds of Amer- 
ican lawyers as to the true basis of the power of regulation in general 
and of business in 1 and this confusion has persisted to some 


aspects. We will confine ourselves to businesses which are by many 
supposed to be perone the power of regulation unless they are public. 
Declare them public, first describe them as “ public utilities,“ and then, 
curiously enough, those who entertain these views have little difficulty 
in conceding the power to regulate. 

Consider the opinion of the court (Chief Justice Waite) in Munn v. 
Illinois and the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Brewer in Budd v. 
New York. At first glance these two opinions seem to be irreconcilable, 
but in reality they are not so. Chief Justice Waite did not state the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth when he said that when “one 
devotes his property to a use in which the public has an interest, he, 
in effect, grants to the public an interest in that use and must submit 
to be controlled by the public for the common = e one thing 
that the owners of the elevators contended that they did not do was 
“to grant” a publie right. ustice Brewer was quite right when he 
declared that “the country merchant who has a small warehouse in 
which the neighboring farmers are wont to store their potatoes and 
grain preparatory to shipment occupies the same position as the pro- 
prietor of the largest elevator in New York. The public has in each 
12 interest in the use, and the same interest, no more and no 
ess. 

The great source of difficulty lay in the failure of both justices to 
perese or, at least, fully to state what I have pointed out at length 
n my essay on “ Business jurisprudence” and on Labor, capital, and 
business at common law” (Harvard Law Review, December, 1914, 
and January, 1916), namely, that at common law there is no such 
thing as private business, that all business from its nature is and 


must be public, and that the only way in which one business differs 


from another is in the degree of public interest. R 

In some respects a more accurate statement of the basis of the right 
to regulate was made by the Court of Appeals of New York in People v. 
Budd (Budd v. N. Y., below) (117 N. Y., 127, 1889), as follows: 

“The attempts made to place the right of public 7 py non in these 
cases nyon the ground of ial pri 
those affected can not, we think, be supported. The underlying princi- 
ple is that business of certain kinds hold such. a pecu 
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existence of a virtual monopoly, the benefit derived from the cana 
d g it possible, the interest to trade an 


0 ese 
circumstances, collectively, create an exceptional case and justify 
legislative regulation.” 

Some two years after the decision in Budd r. New York, the nature 
and extent of the legislative power to control prices and rates was 
further illuminated in the case of Brass v. Stoeser (153 U. S., 391, 
1894). This case involved a statute of North Dakota, regulating 
grain warehouses and the weighing and handling of in, fixing. rates 
of storage, and requiring owners to keep insurance for the benefit of 
those storing grain with them. In the case before the court there was 
no monopoly such as might have been considered to exist in the ter- 
minal warehouses in Chicago and Buffalo. It appeared that there were 
literally hundreds of elevators scattered throughout the State; that 
at every station there was land purchasable at $1.25 to $40 per acre; 
and that a nary sufficient to store the average product of a Dakota 
te erected at a cost not exceeding $150. But the Supreme 

0 said: 

“When it is once admitted, as it is admitted here, that it is com- 
petent for the legaate power to control the business of elevating and 
storing grain, whetber carried on by individuals or associations, in 
cities of one size and in some circumstances, it follows that such 
power may be legally exerted over the same business when carried on 
n smaller cities and in other circumstances. It may be conceded that 
that would not be wise legislation which provided the same regulations 
in every case and overlooked differences in the facts that called for 

lations. But, as we have no right to revise the- wisdom or ex- 
iency of the law in question, so we would not be justified in im- 
uting an improper exercise of discretion to the Legislature of North 
kota. It may be trne that, in the cases cited, the judges who ex- 
5 ta the conclusions of the court entered, at some length, into a 
efense of the propriety of the laws which they were considering, and 
that some of the reasons given for sustaining them went rather to their 
expediency than to their validity. Such efforts, on the part of judges, 
to gantry to citizens the ways of legislatures are not without value, 
though they are liable to be met by the assertion of opposite views as 
to the practical wisdom of the law, and thus the real question at 
issue, namely, the power of the legislature to act at all, is obscured. 
Still, in the present instance, the obvious aim of the reasoning that pre- 
vailed was to show that the subject matter of these enactments fell 
within the legitimate 7 of legislative power, and that, so far as 
the laws and Constitution of the United States were concerned, the 
legislation in question deprived no person of his property witheut due 
rocess of law, and did not interfere with Federal jurisdiction over 
terstate commerce.” 

So the law stood for the next 20 years, when, in the case of German 
Alliance Insurance 8 v. Kansas (233 U. S., 389, 1914). Mr. 
Justice McKenna made a notable contribution to American legal theory. 
This case inyolyed a Kansas statute entitled “An act relating to fire 
insurance, and to provide for the regulation and control of rates of 
premium thereon, and to prevent discrimination therein.” There was 
nothing in the nature of monopoly as commonly understood. There 
were many fire insurance companies in Kansas doing business in each 
other’s territory. It was purely a private business in the sense 
in which those words are usually employed. Speaking of the opposition 
encountered in the Bull and Munn cases, the court says (409) : 

“Every consideration was adduced, based on the ate character 
of the business regulated, and, for that reason, e constitutional 
immunity from 
tration of which that great judge (Justice Brewer) was a master. The 


and dangerous comprehension of subjecting to legislative regulation 
all the businesses and affairs of life and the prices of all commodities.” 
in, ay tyr, | to Brass v. Stoeser : 

It extended the principle of the two other cases and denuded it of 
the limiting element which was supposed to beset it—that to justify 

lation of a business the business must haye a monopolistic char- 
acter.” 

Continuing (411): 

“The cases need no explanatory or 2 comment. They demon- 
strate that a business, by circumstances and its nature, may rise from 
private to be of public concern and be subject, in consequence, to gov- 
ernmental regulation.” 

The opigion in this case is epoch making, and no abstract can do it 
justice. e following extracts, however, are of special importance in 
the present connecticn (P: 413): 

“Complainant feels the necessity of accounting for the reguiator 
State legislation and refers it to the exertion of the police power but, 
while ex peers | the power in the broad language of the cases, setks to 
restrict its application. Counsel states that this power may be exerted 
to ‘pass laws whose purpose is the health, safety, morals, and the gen- 
eral welfare of the people.’ The admission is very comprehensive, 
What makes for the general welfare is necessarily in the first instance 
a matter of 9 8 and a judicial review of such judgment 
is limited. ‘The scope of judicial inquiry in Sorting the question of 

wer is not to be confused with the scope of legislative considerations 
71 dealing with the matter of policy. ether the enactment is wise 
or unwise, whether it is on sound economic theory, whether it is 
the best means to achieve the desired result, whether, in short, the 
legislative discretion within its prescribed limits should be exercised 
in a particular manner, are matters for the judgment of the legislature, 
and the earnest conflict of serious opinion does not suffice to brin 
them within the range of goos cognizance.’ Chicago, Burlington 
Quincy Railroad Co. b. McGuire (219 U. S., 549, 569).’ 

“The principle we apply is definite and old and has, as we hava 
pointed out, illustrating examples. And both by the expression of the 

rinciple and the citation of the examples we have tried to contine our 
. to the regalation of the business of insurance, it having become 
* clothed with a public interest’ and therefore subject to be controlled 
by the public for the common good.“ 

“If there may be controversy as to the büsiness haying such char- 
acter, there can be no controversy as to what follows from such char- 
acter if it be established. It is idle, therefore, to debate whether the 
11 of contract guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States 
is more intimately involved in 1 8 regulation than in the other forms 
of regulation as to the validi 
order of their enactment certainly can not be considered an element in 


their legality. 


It would be wey rudimentary 
government are determined by circumstances, 
nence of conditions, and of the legislative 

policy of removing or r them. 


power to regulate-inter- 
state commerce exi: for u century before the interstate-commerce 
act wes passed, and the commission constituted by it was not given 
authority to fix rates until some years afterwards. Of the agencies 
which those measures were enacted to regulate at the time of the crea 
tion of the power, there was no prophecy or conception. Nor was rega 
Jation immediate upon their existence. It was exerted only when the 
size, number, and influence of those neies had so increased and de- 
veloped as to seem to make it impen ve. Other illustrations readily 
occur which repe! the intimation that the inactivity of a power, bow- 
ever prolonged, militates against its * when it is exercised. 
(United States r. Delaware & Hudson Co, 213 U. S., 366.) It is oftener 
the existence of necessity rather than the prescience of if which dic 
tates legislation. And so with the regulations of the business of insur 
ance. hey have pr.ceeded step by a differing in different jurisdic- 
tions. It we are brought to a comparison of them in relation to the 
power of government, how can it be said that fixing the price of iu- 
— N is beyond that power and the other instances of regulation are 
not?" 
4. CONCLUSION, 


At the present time oe of the State to 8 us to prices is 
indisputable. (See as to Stock Yards, 183 U. S., 79; Street Railways, 
187 Mass., 436; Ferries, 109 Mass., 506; Bridges, 8 Fed., 190; Turn 
e Roads. 164 U. S.. 578; Telegraphs, 98 Fed., 335: Telephones, 105 
250; Artificial and Natural Gas, 71 Fed., 610; Water, 110 U. 
à Wer U. S., 444; Mil 


ud. Hh — 
Fed., 902; Maximum Fee 


placed in the “public utility” group is an ever-increasing one. 
It is quite evident that the argument against the power of a State 
to fix prices genera'ly must stand or fall with the acceptance or re- 
jection of the “ public utility” or monopoly theories of the basis 
of regulation. Since the decision of German Alliance Insurance Co. 
v. Kansas (233 U. S., 389, 1914), the Supreme Court has com- 
paes broken away from the old-fashioned notion that a concern must 
e a monopoly or enjoy the franchise or be like a common carrier be- 
fore it can be reguiated or become an object of public interest. What 


the court now directs Its attention to is the business. ndeed, a care- 
ful reading of the opinions tn Munn v: Illinois (194 U. S., 113. 1876), 
Budd v. New Yotk (148 U S., 517, 1892) and Brass v. Stoeser (153 


U. S., 391. 1894+ will show that the court has always had its mind 
intent upon tht business. but bas been confused in its reasoning by 
the thonght tnat there was such a thing as private business, a propo- 
sition which I have attempted to refute in my studies in the Harvard 
Law Review already referred to. 

In the German Alliance case the Supreme Court abandons all fancl- 
ful ~“ public att. zy“ distinetions and lays down the absolute rule that 
“The basis ot the ready concession of the power of regulation is the 
public interest. On page 416 they say: 

“We may venture to observe that the price of insurance is not 
fixed ove: the counters of the companies by what Adam Smith calls 
‘the higgling of the market.“ but is formed in the counsels of the un- 


derwriters, promulgated in schedules of practically controlling con- 
stancy which the applicant for insurance is werless to oppose, and 
which, therefore. nas led to the assertion t the business of in- 


surance is of a monopolistic character and that it is illusory to 
speak of liberty of ‘contract.’ It is in the aiternative presented of 
accepting the rates of tne companies or refraining from insurance, 
business necessity impelling if oot compelling, that we may discover 
the inducements of the Kansas statute, and the problem presented is 
whether the iegislature conld regard it of as much moment to the pub- 
lic that they who seek insurance should no more be constral by 
arbitrary terms than they who seek transportation by railroads, steam 
or street, or by coaches whose itinerary may be only a few city blocks, 
or who seek the use of grain elevators, or be secured in a night's 
accommodation at a wayskie inn, or in the weight of a 5-cent loaf 
of bread. We do not say this to belittle such rights or to ex rate 
the effect of insurance, but to exhibit the principle which exists all 
and brings all under the same governmental power.” 

Throughout the cases one can trace the 3 application of 
one general principle—that of the exercise of the police er for the 

neral welfare—to new vases and subject matter. Any limitation 
ased upon the nature of the commodity or service affected is im- 
possible. Take the case of natural pas, the right to regulate the price 
of which would ieadily be conceded, t has expressly held that 
natural gas “is as much a commodity as iron ore, coal, or parem 
or other products of the earth, and can be transpo: bought, an 
sold as other prodncts.” (221 U. S., 256.) Conversely, iron ore, 
coal, 55 petroleum, or other products are no less commodi than 
natura 8. 

This der ot the Inquiry may oe concluded with a reference to 
the case of Oklahoma Gin Co. v. State (158 Pac., 629). decided by the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma on March 14. 1916, sustaining an order 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission under a statute, section 13 
of which. based on the constitution of the State, was as follows: 

Whenever any business, by reason of its nature, extent, or the ex- 
istence of a virtual monopoly therein, is such that the public must 
use the same, cr its services, or the consideration by it given or taken 
or offered, or the commod:ties bought or Sold therein are offered or 
taken by purchase or sale in such a manner as to make it of public 
consequence, or to affect the community at large as to supply. de- 
mand, or price or rate thereof, or said business is conducted in vio- 
lation of the first section of this act. said business is a public bust- 
ness, and sub‘tect to be controlled by the State, by the corporation 
commission, or by an acticn in any district court of the State. as to 
all of ‘ts practices, prices rates, and charges. And tt is hereby 
clared to be the duty of any person, firm, or co 
any public business o render its services and offer its commodities, 
or ether. spon ressonanie terms, without discrimination, and ade- 
gorren to the needs of the public, considering the facilities of said 

usiness.“ , 

The order sustained was the following: 

“It ts therefore ordered that the defendant, the Chandler Cotton Oil 
Co., a corporation; D. R Owens, L. H, Rooney, Kate Gordon. and the 
Oklahoma Gin Co, gin custom cotton in the town of Chandler for 50 
cents per 100 pounds unt cotton, with minimum cha of $2.50 per 
bale; that defendants furnish the ctandard bagging and ties at a price 
not to exceed 15 per- cent aboye the who cost thereof, with a 


e 
ration engaged in 


minimum charge for bagging and ties of $1 per bale, and for the year 
1913, the ce of bagging and ties shall „ $1.15 per standard 
pattern. A bat the order heretofore issue by the commission for the 
year 1912, which was set aside upon the ndants giving bond to 
refund the difference to the parties entitled thereto of the amount 
charged and the amount finally fixed as the 1 rate for ginning at 
Chandler, is hereby reinstated, and the reasonable charge for 112 is 
50 cents per 109 pounds for lint cotton. with a minimum of $2.50 per 
bale with an additional charge of $1 tor bagging and ties. 

e Gefendarts are further ordered to permit any person who may 
bave cotton ginned to go npon the premises for the purpose of gettin 
the cotton and the ; that a saria having cotton ae sh 
call for the seed at the time the co is ginued, or as soon thereaf ter 
in. That tbe refunds 
December, 1913. That 
the Ist day of 


B.— Tun POWER OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT WITHIN THE SCOPE oF 
THE COMMERCE CLAUSE IS AS GREAT AS THAT OF ANY STATE. 


wets by Judge Cooley in bis work on Constitutional Limitations 

“It is not doubted that Congress has the power to go beyond the 

neral e of Congress which it is accustomed to establish and 
o descend to the minutest directions if it should be deemed advisable, 
and that to whatever extent ground shall be covered by those diree- 
tions, the exercise of State wer is excluded. Congress may estab- 
lish police regulations as well as the States, confining their o tions 
to the subjects over which it is given control by the Constitution: but 
as the general police power can be exercised under the provision 
of the local authority, and mischiefs are not likely to ring there- 
from so long as the power to arrest collision resides in ‘the National 
Congress, the regulations which are made by Congress do not often ex- 
clude the establishment of others by the State covering very many 


particulars.” 
Again, Judge Hughes, In the Minnesota Rate cases (230 U. S., 352, 
398) made this summary statement: 


“The powers of Con, to regulate commerce among the several 
States is supreme and plenary. It is complete in itself, may be exer- 
cised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than 
are prescribed in the Constitution. (Gibbons v. den, 9 Wheat.. 1. 
196.) * „ The words among the several States’ distinguish 
between the commerce which concerns more States than one and that 
commerce which is confined within one State and does not affect other 
States. The genius and character ef the whole Government, said 
Chief Justice Marshal, seem to be that its action is to be applied to 
all the external concerns of the Nation, and to those internal concerns 
which affect the States generally; but not to those which are com- 
pletely within a partic ilar State, which do not affect other States, and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere, for the pur of execut- 
lag some of the general wers of the Government he completely 
internal commerce of a State then may be considered as reserved for 
the State itself." (14., p. 195.) This reservation to the States mani- 
festly is only of that authority which is consistent with and not op- 
posed to the grant to Congress. ‘There is no room in our scheme of 
overnment for the asse n of State power in hostility to the au- 
thorized exercise of Federal power, ‘The authority of Congress extends 
te every part of interstate commerce, and to every instrumentality or 
agency by which it is carried on; and the full control — Congress of 
the subjects committed to its regulation is not to be denied or thwarted 
by the commingling of interstate and intrastate operations. ‘This is 
not to say that the Nation may deal with the internal concerns of the 
State as such, that the execution ** Congress of its constitutional 

wer to regulate interstate commerce not limited by the fact that 
ntrastate transactions . 2 have become so interwoven therewith that 
the effective government of the former Incidentally controls the latter. 
This conclusion necessarily results from the supremacy of the national 
power within its appointed sphere, 

To the same effect are the remarks of Chief Justice White in sus- 


a the constitutionality of the Adamson Act, which included the 
ollow bs 
“In the presence of this vast body of acknowledged wers there 


would seem to be no nd for disputing the power which was ex- 
ercised in tbe act which is before us so as to prescribe by law for the 
absence of a standard of wages caused b 
rivate rights as a result of the dispute 
o exert the legislative will for the purpose of settling the dispute 
and bind beth parties to the duty of acceptance and compliance to 
that end that no individual dispute or difference might bring ruin 
to the vast interests concerned in the movement of interstate commerce, 
for the express purpose of protecting and preserving which the plenary 
legislative authority granted to Congress was gg agen This result 
is further demonstrated, as we have suggested, by considering how 
completely the purpose intended to be accomplished by the regulations 
which have been adepted in the t would be rendered unavailing 
or their enactment inexpticable if the power was not possessed to meet 
a situation like the one with which the statute dealt. What would be 
the value of rege to a reasonable rate if all movement in inter- 
state commerce be sto ute between 


the failure to exercise the 
tween the R epia, that is, 


pped as a result of a mere 


the parties or their failure to exert a primary private right concern- 
ing a matter of interstate commerce? Again, what pu would be 
pot tle by all the regulations established to secure the enjoyment 


cient and reasonable service if there was no 


serious character? And finally, to 
the proposition that government 
thal da ae if that power did not extend to 


employees by a 1 

ployees for such a time as might be deemed 
ably adqguate to enable normal conditions to come about as the result 
of agrecments as to wages between the parties?” 


1917. 
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It must be N that the power of the National Government in 
the fleld of that commerce which concerns the people of the United 
States generally is in no way different from the power of the State 
over that commerce which concerns only the people within its borders. 
In some respects it might be said that the Federal Government has 
traveled further in the exercise’ of its power than have the States. 
The Adamson Act, for example, is a plece of legislation that in many 
respects is more far-reaching In its effect and implications than auy- 
thing heretofore done by .the States, and it Is to be noted that tho 
Supreme Court wns unanimous in sustaining the power of the National 
Government in this feld, subject only to the condition that it con- 
corned commerce among the States. The dissenters did not deny the 
power. They differed on the question whether the statute related to 
commerce among the States or was a regulation of such commerce. 
Note their language. 

Pitney, J.: “J am convinced in the first place that the act can not 

be sustained as a regulation of commerce, because it has no such 
object. operation, or eert. 
. “The primary and fundamental constitutional defect that T find in 
the act now under consideration is precisely this: That it undertakes 
to regulate the relations of common carriers by railrosd to their em- 
loyees in respect to a particuinr matter—an increase of wages—that 
as no real and substantial connection with the Interstate commerce 
in which the cnrricrs and their employees are engaged.” 

Day, J.. I am not prepared to deny the Congress, in view of its 
constituttonnl authority te regulate commerce among the States, the 
right to tix by lawful enactment the wages to be pald to those engageil 
in sich commerce in the operation of trains carrying passengers and 
froizhf. While the raliroads of the country are privately owned, they 
are chgagod in a publie service, and because of that fact are subject 
in large measure to goyernmental control,” 

McReynolils, J.: “T bave not heretofore supposed that such action 
wos n regulntlon of commerce within the frair intendment of those 
words as used In the Constitution; and the argument advanced in sup. 
port of the contrary view is unsatisfactory to my mind. 1 can not 
therefore concur in the conelusion that it was within the power of 
Congress to onact the statute.” 

The concurring opinion of Mr. Justice MeKenna dealt merely with 
the meaning of the act. As to the matter of power he had no doubt. 

“When ane onters toto Interstate commerce,” he says, “one enters 
Inte a serylee in which the. public has an interest and subjects one's 
self to ita bohests. And this is no limitation of here; it is the conse- 
quence of liberty exercised, the obligation of his undertaking, and con- 
strains no mord than any contract constrains. ‘The obligation of a 
contract is the law unter which it is made and submisston to regula- 
tion is a condition which attaches to one who enters into or accepts 
employment in a Wnsines In-whieh the public has an interest.) 

In short, as Chief Justice Marshall said (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat.. 
1, b 12 Or 

“Tf, as uns always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, 
though limited to speelticsd wane Pose is plenary as to those objects, the 
power over commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
Ntatos is vestod in Congress as absolutely as it would he tn a single 
government haying in its constitution the same restrictions on the 
exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution of the United 
Sintes.” 

Finallx it may be taken as settled that: 

“Tf any one proposition conld command the universal assent of man- 
kind we might expect it would be this; That the Government of the 
Union, though limited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere of 
action. This would seem to result necessarily from its nature, It Is 
a government of all; fits powers are delegated by all; it represents all 
and acts for all.’ (Marshall, C. J., in McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 
Wheat., 216.) 

C. Tsis Power Has Beex EXERCISED ny THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
IN A NUMBER or Wars. 

As stated by Judes McPherson it Shawnee Milling Co. v. Temple 
(179 Fed., 517. 524, 1910), sustaining the constitutionality of the 
Federat pure food and drugs act: 

“Congress has enncted a safety-appHance law for the preservation of 
life and limb, Congress has enacted the antitrust statute to prevent 
immorality lu contracts and business affairs, Congress has enacted 
the livestock sanitation act to prevent cruelty to animals. Congress 
has enacted the cattle contngious-disease act to more effectively sup- 

ress and prevent the spread of contagious and Infectious diseases of 
live stock. Congress has enacted a statute to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to ostabilsh and maintain quarantine districts. Congress 
bas- enacted the meat-inspection act. Congress has enactod a second 
employer's Unbility act, Congress has enacted the obscene-literature 
act. Congress has enacted the lottery statute, above referred to. Con- 
gress bas naten (but a year ago) statutes prohibiting the sending 
of liquors by luterstate shipment with the privilege of the vendor to 
have the liquors delivered C. O, D. and to problbit shipments of liquors 
except when the name and adidress of the consignee and the quantity 
nnd kind of liquor is plainly Inbeled on the package. These statutes, 
police regulations lu mony respects, are alike In AA Li to-the act of 
Jung 30, 1906, under consideration. Can it be possible they are all 
void?" 

But it is interesting to note that in hardly any case has Congress 
Osxerted the full measure ot anything N the full measure of 
its power. Eentulne, for instance, the following statutes: 

( } An act to regulate commerce (24 Stat. I., 879, 1887). This act 
was limited to “any common carrier or carriers engaged in the trang- 
portation of passengers or property“ among the States, ctc, but with 
the provizo that provisions of the act are not applied “to the trans- 
portation of passengers or property or to the receiving, dellyering, 
storage, or handling of property wholly within one State and not 
shipped to or from a forelgu country from or to any State or Terri- 
tory. This statnte has been Arner amended, and its compre- 
nensiveness at the present time aa to rates, service, connections, etc., 
is too well known to require repetition here, 

(2) An act for preyeuting the manufacture, sale, or tran 
of adulterated or mikbrandod or poisonous or deleterious fo 
melicines, and liquors, and for regulating trame therein, and for other 

urposes (34 Stut. L., 768, 1900), This act prohibited “the intro- 
duction Into any state „ „ „ from any other State © © è or 
from any foreign 3 ee of any article of food or drugs” 
within the purview of the act and applied to persons shipping, receiv- 


ing, and delivering. 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon 


3) An act to pre 
railroads by limiting the hours of service theroon (34 Stat. L., 1415, 


ortation 
S, drugs, 


1907). This act was made to apply “to any common carrier or car- 
riers * „ onguged In the transportation of passengers or pro 
erty by railroad between States, and “ railroad” was defined so as to 
Include “at! bridges and ferries used or operated in connection with 
any railroad, and also all the road in use by any common carrier 
operating a railrornd, whether owned or operated under a contract, 
agreement, or icase"; the term employee“ as used in the act was 
defined to mean person “actually engaged in or connected with the 
movement of any train.“ 

(4) An act relating to liability of common carriers in the District 
of Columbia and Territories and common. carriers engaged In commerce 
between the States and between the States and foreign nations to their 
employees (#2 Stat. L., 282, 1906). This act applied to “every 
common carrier engaged in trade or commerce * * * between the 
severu! States" and made it Hable “to any of its employees.“ This 
statute was held unconstitutional in Two hundred and seventh United 
States, 468 (1908) under a false conception, as 1 believe, of the com- 
merce power, a phase of the matter which wlll be treated below. 

(5) An act relating to the Nability of common carriers by and to 
thelr employees in certaln cases (35 Stat. L., 65, 1908), This stat- 
ute was passed after the preceding one was declared unconstitutional 
and was restricted to “every common carrier while engaged in com- 
mere“ between the States for the benefit of “any person suffering 
injury while he is employed by such carrier In such commerce.” 

(6) Federal farm-loan act (July 17, 1916). This uct reaches down 
to the farmers and the soil nnd provides that “10 or more natural 
hi pe who are the owners or ahout to become the owners of farm 
ond qualified as seenrity for a montgome loan under section 12 of this 
act may unite to form a national farm-loan association’; also that 
“no persons but borrowers on farm-land mortgages shall be members or 
shareholders of national form-loan associations’; also that loans may 
be made “for the following purposes, ant no other: 

“¢a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural uses. 

“(b) To provide for the purchase of . fertilizers, and live 
stock necessury fer the proper and reasonable operation of the mort- 
raged farm; the term ‘equipment’ to be defined by the Federal Farm 

oan Board, 

„e To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm lands: 
the term ‘improvement’ to be defined by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land mortgaged 
existing at the time of the organization of the frst national fnarm-loan 
associntion established in cor for the county in which the land mort- 
gaged Is situated, or Indebtedness subsequently incurred for purposes 
mentioned in this section.” 

- (T) An act relating to billa of Inding in Interstate and foreign com- 
meree (Aug, 29, 1016). This act only embraces bills of Inding “ Is- 
sued by any common carrier for the transportation of goods lu any 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbla or from a 
place In a State to a place In a foreign conntry, or from a place in one 
State to a place in another State, or from a place in one State to a 
place in the same State eras another State or foreign country," 

(8) Warehouse act (Aug. 11, 1016). “ Warehouse" us used in the 
net was defined to mean“ marge) building, structure, or other protected 
fociosure In which any agricultural product Is or may be stored for 
interstate or foreign commeres,” 

(9) An act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes (Sept, 1, 1916). This act spun; ro- 
vides that “no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or dotlver 
for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or com- 
modity the product of any mine or quarry situated in the United 
States" upon which ecbild labor had been employed. 

(10) An act to establish an cight-hour day for employees of carriers 
engaged in interstate ond foreign commerce, or for other purposes 
(Sopt. 3, 5, 1916). This act was limited to employees of “any com- 
mon carrier by railroad, except railroads independently owned and 
operated not exeeeding 100 miles in length, electric street railroads, 
and electric interurban railrouds, which Is subject to the provisions of 
the act of February 4. 1887. entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ag 
amended, and who nre now or who may hereafter be actually engaged 
in any capacity iu the operation of trains used for the transportation 
of persons or property on railroads, except railroads independently 
owned and operated not exceeding 100 miles in length, electric street 
railronds, and electric interurban railroads, from any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States or the District of Columbia to any other State 
or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or from 
one place in a Territory to another place in the same Territory, or from 
any place in the United States to an odjacent foreign country, or from 
any place in the United States through a foreign country to any other 
place In the United States: Prorided, That the above exceptions shall 
not apply to railroads though less than 100 miles in length whose 12 755 
cipal business is leasing or furnishing terminal or transfer facilities 
to other rnilronds or ure themselves engaged in transfers of freight 
between railroads or between railroads and Industrial plants.“ 

The many diferent ways In which the general power to regulate 
commerce among the States has been exerted as Illustrated by the 
statutes above set forth make an interesting pha While many of 
them apply to transportation, at least In some of its phases, others 
apply to commodities: All of them are limitad and qualified in such 
a way as to show that while a deduction can be made from them and 
the cases decided under them as to some of the things that the com- 
merce clause embraces, no such deduction can be drawn aa to all that 
it embraces or the full cxtent of the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce amdug the States. With the exception of the farm-loan act 
the theory behind most of them is evidently that the power to regulate 
commerce enny the States is limited to actual transportation between 
the States, articles In the course of such transportation or persons 
or instrumentallties actually engaged in such work. For example, in a 
ease arising under the second employer's linbility act (Shanks v. Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 239 U. S., 656, 1916), where 
a rallroad which was engaged in both interstate and Intrastate transpor- 
tation conducted a machine shop for repairing locomotives used in such 
transportation, and an employee, while taking down and putting u 
fixtures in such machine shop, was vin ade it was held that he coul 
not recover although on other occasions his employment related to 
Interstate commerce. The court sald (p. 558): 

* Having in mind the nature and usual course of business to which 
the act relates and the evident purpose of Congress in adopting the act, 
we think it speaks of interstate commerce not in a technical legal sense 
but in a practical one better suited to the occasion, (See Swift & Co. 
v. United States, 196 U. S., 375, 398.) And that the true test of em- 
ployment in such commerce in the sense Intended is, Was the employee 
at the time of the injury cngaged tn interstate transportation or in work 
so closely related to it as to be practically part of it?” 
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That this Is too narrow a view of the nature and scope of the power | 
— ä commerce among the States as such, we shall now proceed | 
A show: 

D, NATURE AND Score or zun Power or Coxcness to REGULATE COM- 
MERCE AMONG THE STATES. 


i, SOURCES OF CONFUSION, 


Very little has been added to the interpretation of the commerce 
clause since the time of Chief Justice Ma: ll. In Gibbons v. Ogden 
(9 Wheat,, 1. p. 195), he says: 

“The genius and character of the whole government seem to be 
that Its action is to be applied to all the external concerns of the 
Nation and to those internal concerns which affect the States generally, 
but not to those which are completely within a particular State, which 
do not affect other States, and with which it is not necessary to inter- 
fere, for the purpose of executing some of the general powers of the 
Government. The completely internal commerce of a State, then, may 
be considered as reserved for the State itself.” 

This passage is sometimes quoted as authority for . 
that the National Government can not deal with the inte commerce 
of a State, but in reality it Is direct authority for the contra 
sition when such action is necessary for the national good. 
ternal concerns which affect the States generally” must necessarily 
have their situs In a State. The Chief Justice does not deny national 
authority to concerns which are within a particular State but to those 
“which are completely within a particular State,” and “ which do not 
affect other States, and with which it is not necessary to interfere, for 
the Petar of executing some of the general powers of the Govern- 
ment.’ The proposition involves two parts, but the first is the one 
commonly repeated, while the second is all but forgotten. 7 

This is but one of the common sources of confused thought, Another 
results from failure to make any distinction between commerce and the 
power to regulate commerce. It ls generally assumed that the vital 
thirg is whether an article or commodity is moving in Interstate com- 
merce, whereas the only question is whether the regulation proposed 
or act done hax a retsonalile relation to commerce among the States. 
This sort of confusion is illustrated by the reasoning in Kidd v. Pear- 
son (128 U. S.. 1, 20), where the court said: 

“ No distinction is more — to the common mind or more clearly 
expressed in economic and political literature than that between manu- 
factures and commerce. Manufacture is transformation—the fashionin 
of raw materials into a change of form for use. The functions o 
commerce are different. The buying and selling and the transportation 
incidental thereto constitute commerce, and the regulation of com- 
merce in the constitutional sense embraces the re, tion at Jeast of 
such transportation. The legal definition of the term. as given by this 
court in County of Mobile v. Kimball (102 U. S., 691, 702), is as follows: 
*Commerce with foreign countries and among the States, strictly con- 
sidered, consiste in intercourse and traffic, including in these terms 
nu vigutlon and the transportation and transit of persons and property, 
as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities.’ If it 
held that the term includes the regulation of all such manufgetures as 
are intended to be sub of commercial transactions in the future, 
it is impossible to deny that it would also include al productive indus- 
tries that contemplate the same thing. The result would be that Con- 
gress would be invested, to the exciusion of the States, with the power 
to regulate, not only to manufactures, but also agriculture, horticulture, 
stock raising, domestic fisheries, mining—in short, every branch of 
buman ind For ts there one of them that does not contemplate, 
more or less clearly, an interstate or foreign market? Does not the 
wheat grower of the Northwest and the cotton planter of the South 
past. cultivate, and harvest bis crop with an eye on the at 

verpool, New York, and Chi ? The ponen being vested in Con- 

and denied to the States, it would follow as an inevitable result 

at the duty would devolve on Congress to regulate all of these delicate, 

multiform, and vitat interests, interests which in their nature are and 
must be local in all the details of thelr su management.” 

Another fruittnl source of confusion arises out of decisions dealing 
with the relative taxing powers of the State and Federal Governments 
and so- cn led “ direct" and “indirect” restraints. While on the one 
hand, tt is laid dewn that— 

“The States can not tax interstate commerce, cither by laying the 


propo- 
In- 


On 
bee h 


in rt representen 
oes The State 


may not ‘inte interstate commerce or impose burdens upon it, but 
“it is autho to levy a tax within its authority, mea by capital 
in part used iu the conduct of such commerce, where the circumstances 


repented decisions, that 
the State can not lay a tax on interstate commerce ‘in any form’ by 
imposing it either upon the business which constitutes cack commerce 
or the privilege of engaging in it, or upon the receipts, as such, derives 
from it sco cases), and, further, in eee whether a tax has 
such a direct relation ‘to interstate commerce as to be an exercise of 
er prohibited by the commerce clause, our decision must regard 
e substance of the exaction—its operation and effect as enforced—and 
can not depend upon the manner in which the taxing scheme has been 
characterized (citing cases). © lt is also manifest that the 
State is not debarred from tmposing n tax upon the granted privil 


of being a yop neo because the corporation is engaged In interstate 
as well as in te commerce (citing cases), and agreeably to the 


8 above mentioned, it has never been and it can not main- 
Fain that an annual tax upon the ege is in itself, in all cases, 
repugnant to the Federal power merely because it is measured by 
thorized or paid-up capital stork.” 

Referring to the case of Baltic Mining Co. ©, Massachusetts (281 
U. S., 38), Justice Hughes said: 


“It is true that in that case It was pointed out that the ta act 
aid not . corporations en In rafiroad, telegraph, etc., busi- 
ness or to those corporations w tate commerce, 


of the corporation 
te commerce’ and 


were ‘entitled to the protection of the Federal Constitution against 
ening commerce of that character.“ 

In the Massachusetts Stock Ticker case (Western Union Tel. Co, v. 
Foster, 224 Mass., 365. June, 1916) the court decided that the ‘transac- 
tions involved did not constitute interstate commerce, and sald that in 
the view which it took of the case it became unnecessary to discuss or 
decide whether the order of the commission might be sustained also as 
affecting interstate commerce only incidentally and not imposing a 
direct burden upon it within the principle declared in numerous cases, 

It must be apparent that cases of this kind do not define the extent 
of the power to regulate commerce among the States; that a given law 
affects commerce among the States only“ indirectly” certainly does 
net prove that the thing affected is not or may not be commerce 
among the States within the regulatory power of Congress when it 
chooses to exercise it. Nor does the fact that a given State law affects 
commerce among the States directly“ show that that law is beyond 
the power of the State when that law, looked at In a reasonable way, 
is seen to be an exercise by the State of its power over things within 
the State and not an attempt to make its legislation operate extra- 
territorially. As stated hy the Supreme Court of Texas in a case đe- 
cided in January, 1916, justifying an order of the State railroad com- 
mission which required interstate trains to wait 30 minutes at a point 
for connections— 

“The order is very pany not directed against interstate commerce. 
It is not an attempt to regulate commerce; it hes to do merely with 
the manner of operation of trains. It has no further object than to 
bring about dispatch and certainty of operation as essentials of efficient 
service to the public. And It serks to do no more than require that 
kind of operation merely within the limits of the State. The effect of 
its observance upon commerce, whether domestic or interstate, is purely 
incidental, since 88 a conseqnence of its obedience commerce will be 
affected as the result of only the ordinary operation of trains upon their 
schedule time. It is no more of a regulation of commerce, and in par- 
ticular it is no more of a burden upon or interference with commerce 
in its effect than familiar enactments requiring competency of train 
operatives as a means of affording safety to passengers and co- 


9 
number of decisions turn merely upon the construction of State 
law. Take, for example, the case of Davis v, Commonwealth of Vir- 


ginia (236 U. S., 697, 1915). The hendnote reads as follows: 

“The business of taking in one State orders for portraits made in 
another State is interstate commerce, and if the original order contem- 
plates an tion on the part of the purchaser to have a frame also 
sent from the other States, the business is one affair and exempt from 
aha of Ucense fee by the State in which the sale is made.“ 

he court below thought the purchase of the framer was to be re- 
garded as a e transaction occurring wholly in Virginia. It the 
Supreme Court had taken the same view of the facts, doubtless it 
would have sustained the imposition of the license fee, and therefore all 
that it was necessary to decide wos that the practice in question did 
not fall within the meaning of the statute or ordinance. 

In Siigh v. Kirkwood (237 U. S., 52), a statute of Florida was rus- 
tained, which undertook to make it unlawful for anyone to sell, offer 
for sale, ship, or feliver for shipment any citrus fruits which were im- 
mature or otherwise unfit for consumption.” And this in spite of the 
Federal food and drugs act, Now it is difficult to think of a statute 
affecting commerce more “directly than this statute, but it was sns- 
tained merely because the action of the State was not regarded as in- 
compatible with the national requirements. 

In the case of Wilmington Transportation Co. v. California Rallrond 
Commission (286 U. N.. 151, 1915) the Supreme Court even held that 
the State might in the absence of any action by Congress prevent 
through proper orders of its rafiroad commission exhorbitant charges 
for transportation having both origin and termination within the Niate 
though part of such transportation was over the high seas. Yet it 
would be a mistake to cite this case as authority for the proposition that 


the tra ortation upon the high seas was not foreign commerce and 
thet the State regulation was not a “direct” burden upon that com- 
merce, 


The concluding and very searching remarks 
In the case of Hall v. G: r-Jones Co. (242 U. S., 589, 558), decided 
last January and dealing with the blue-sky laws, make it apparent that 
many opinions concerning direct and indirect restraints and goods in 
the original package must ere long be revised in the light of more en- 
lightened views as to what commerce among the States really means, 
In that case it was contended that the law under review was a burden on 
interstate commerce and contravened the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. He sald: 

“We micht. indeed, ask, When do the designated securities cease 
migration in Interstate commerce and settle to the jurisdiction of the 
State? Materia) things, choses in possession, pass out of Interstate 
commerce when they emerge from the original package. choses In 
action bave a longer immunity? Jt is to be remembered that thou 
they may differ in manner of transfer, — are in the same form in the 
hands of the 18 as they are in the hands of the seller, and in the 


of Mr. Justice McKenna 


hands of both as they are brought mto the State. We ask ngnin, Do 
they never pom ont of interstate commerce? Haye they always the 
freedom of the State? 


“Is there no point of time at which the State can expose the evil 
that they may mask? Is anything more necessary for the supremac 
of the national power than that they be kept free when in nem 
transportation, subjected to the jurisdiction of the State only when they 
are attemptd to be sold to the individual porchaser? he question 
are pertinent, the answer to them one way or the other, of consequence; 
but we may them, for regarding the securities as still in Inter- 
state commerce after their transportation to the State is ended and 
they have reached the hands of dealers in them, thelr interstate char- 
acter is only peat it | affected by the statute.” 

But the greatest of all confusions results from a lack of appreciation 
of the nature of commerce itself. 


2. WHAT “ COMMERCE AMONG THE STATES" MEANS. 


It is a significunt fact that the early 7 of the Supreme Court 
speak of “ commerce among the States.“ whereas lu these later days that 
expression is seldom used, but instead we find the phrases “ interstate 
ecommerce,” interstute- commerce business,” * the business which con- 
stitutes such commerce,” and the like. The reason is to be found in 
confused notions as to the nature of commerce. 

Commerce among the States means business Intercourse among the 
States. As stated by Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden: 

“Commerce, undoubtedly, is trafic, but it ls something more—it is 

intercourse, It describes the commercial Intercourse between nations 


and parts of nations in all its branches and is regulated by prescribing 
rules for carrying on that intercourse.” 
The statement of Mr. Justice Johnson in the same case is to the 


d he aids is fs sespont slgaieatin, means an ex 
“Commerce,” he sa rs s cai means > 
‘change of goods, but in the advancement of * labor, — 


tion, intelligence, a and various mediums o com- 
modities, and enter into commerce; the sub the the agent, 
and ins become the o of regula- 


ti Shipbulldin, . S 
on. e ë, 

such vital agents = commercia! prosperity that the Nation which could 
not legislate over these subjects wouid Dot possess power to regulate 


commerce,” ; 
is commercial inter 


turing. The contention was finally disposed of as follows: 

“It is sufficient to say that as new methods of transacting business 
are devised, if they are found to be in effect methods of — | on 
commerce In any business, and the means for commercial transactions 
between the owner of the article, on the one hand, and the person 


who wants to deal in it or use it in carrying on his business, on the 
other hand, whether it be manufacturing, selling, trading, leasing. 
transportation, communication, or information, and it is sent or trans- 


2 75 from one State to another, it is interstate commerce, there- 
‘ore subject to be regulated by Congress under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution.” 

The Sherman Antitrust Act asserts the power of lation in the 
broadest way, and its theory is in marked contrast to t of the stat- 
utes which have been enumerated. It deals with restraints of com- 
merce among the States in the widest conception of that commerce. 
It is not limited to transportation or to transit across States“ lines. It 
does not say “every contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade between persons of dif- 
ferent States, which restrains trade or commerce among the several 
States,” but does say “eve contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations is — a 
to be illegal.” So long as attention is centered upon the subject mat- 
ter or instrumentalities of commerce instead of business Intercourse 
among the States of national concern no real progress can be made. 


8, EVIL RESULTS OF CONFUSION AS TO THE COMMERCE POWER. 


The serious consequences which result or may result from à false 
conception of the commerce power are in no way better illustrated than 
by the injustice, if not apaura of the practical eras of many 
of the acts of Congress. Take, for example, the first Employers’ Lia- 
bility Case (207 U. S., 463). ‘The statute which was held unconstite- 
tional in that case, as above noted, was directed to “ ev common 
carrier engaged in trade or commerce * * between the several 
States“ and in favor of “any of its employees.“ Mr. Justice Moody, 
in 22 en these entightened views: 

“It is settle 


is foreign or interstate Congress, it has frequently been decided, has 
the paramount, if not the sole, power to legislate for its direct con- 
trol. An obstruction of such commerce Wy, unlawful violence may be 
made punishable under the laws of the United States, by 
the armies of the United States, or, at the imstance of the Unit 
States, enjoined in its courts, In re Debs, ubi supra. It is difficult 
to conceive how legislation may effectively contro] the business if it 
can not regulate the conduct of those engaged in the busin 
engaged in the business, in every act which is performed in e con- 
duct of the business. The business of tra rtation is not an ab- 
straction. It is the, labor of men employed with the aid of instrumen- 
talities, animal and mechanical, in carrying men and things from place 
to piace. In every form of transportation, from the simplest to the 
most compen whether the mah carries the burden on his back, or drives 
an animal which carries it, or a locomotive which draws a car which 
carries it, the one and only constant factor is the labor of mankind. 
I am quite unable to understand the contention made at the bar that 
the power of Congress is to regulate commerce among the States and 
not to regulate persons engaged in commerce among the States, for 
in the case of transportation at least the labor of those engaged in 
it is commerce itself. How poor and meager the power would be if, 
whenever it was exercised, the legislater must pause to consider 
whether the action proposed regulated commerce or merely regulated 
the conduct of persons engaged in commerce. The contention derives 
some plausibility from Its vagueness. Of course the power to regulate 
commerce does. not authorize Congress to control the general conduct 
of persons engaged therein, but, unless it is an idle an 
it authorizes Congress to control the conduct of persons 
commerce in respect to everything which directly concerns commerce, 
for that is commerce itself.” 

But the majority of the court record their views as follows: 

“The act then being addressed to all common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce, and 8 a liability upon them in favor of any 
of their employees, without qualification or restriction as to the business 
in which the carriers or their employees may be engaged at the time 
of the injury. of necessity includes siec wholly outside of the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce. Without stopping to con- 
sider the numerous instances where, although a co. on carrier is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, such carrier may in the nature of things 
also transact business not interstate commerce, although such local 
business may indirectly be related to interstate commerce, a few illus- 
trations showing the operation of the statute as to matters wholly 
independent of interstate commerce will serve to make clear the extent 
of the power which is exerted by the statute. Take a railroad en 
in interstate commerce, haying a purely local branch operated wholly 
within a State. Take, again, the same road having shops for 
and it may be for construction work, as well as a large accounting 
clerical force, anc having. it may be, storage elevators and warehouses, 
not to suggest besides the possibility of its being engaged in other 
independent enterprises. a telegraph any engaged in the 
trausmission of interstate and local m ges. ‘ake an express com- 
pany engaged in local as well as interstate business. Take a trolley 

ine moying wholly within a State as to a la part of its business, 


and yet as to the remainder crossing the State line. 


In consequence of this decision the act was amended and reenacted 
th set forth above, with the result that we now have such 
decisions as the 


folowing: 
New York Central = v. Carr (238 U. S., 700. 1915), A brakeman 
a 


on an intrastate car train consisting of both intrastate and inter- 
state cars who is in „ intrastate car so that the 
train proceed on its interstate is, while doing 


so, engaged 
ed in “interstate commerce.” Page 263 Each case must 


t 
Waters v. Guile (234 Fed., 532, * A brakeman on a train con- 
taining ears loaded with interstate freight is engaged in “interstate 
between intrastate points. 
233 Fed., 950, 

carried ipment for repair of a 
ny in “interstate commerce" is where 
him engaged in “interstate commerce.” 
Co. v. Parker (242 U. S., 13, 1916). 
A fireman spon a switching ne moving upon a switch track was 
engaged at moment of striking a caboose on the main track in 
transferring an empty car from one switch track te another. This car 
was not moving in “ interstate SC ae hy pa the court held that if 
the switching movement was simply for purpose of switching and 
. car the purpose would contro! and the business 


to. 

C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. v. Harrin. (241 U. S., 177). An employee 
of the railroad in removing coal from storage tracks to coal 
chutes is not enga in “interstate commerce“ even if the coal had 
previously been brought from another State and was to be used by loco- 
motives in interstate hauls. 


irs were to be made b 
Loulsville & Nashville R. 


commerce” is not engaged in interstate commerce. 

May it not well be asked in view of these decisions whether the 
Supreme Court acted wisely in holding the first act unconstitutional? 
Was not the first act a much better and more enlightened statute? 
Why, it may be asked, was it not within the constitutional power of 
Congress under the ¢ommerce clause to deal with the transportation 
—— of the country and all its instrumentalities and employees upon 

theory that it had become a matter of national concern, and that 
the things which are interstate and the things which are intrastate 
had become so intermingled that in its judgment it was impossible to 
separate them? ` 

n dealing with the safety appliance act, Texas & Pacific Railway 
Co. v. Rigsby, 241 U. S. 33 (1916), where an employee even though he 
was engaged at the time in intrastate and not interstate commerce was 
beld to have a right of action, the Supreme Court said: 

“While it may be conceded, for the purpose of the — that 
the mere question of compensation to persons injured state com- 
merce is of no concern to Congress, it must be held that the liability of 
interstate carriers to pay such compensations because of their disregard 
of regulations establis primarily for eatin iow commerce between 
the States, is a matter within the control of Congress; for unless per- 
sons injured in intrastate commerce are to be excinded from the bene- 
fit of a remedial action that is provided for persons similarly injured 
in interstate commerce—a discrimination certainly not hy by any- ` 
thing in the Constitution—remedial actions in behalf of Intrastate em- 
ployees and travelers must either be governed hy the acts of Congress or 
else be left sub, to regulations by the several States, with probable 
differences in the law material to its effect as regulatory of the con- 
duct of the carrier. We are therefore brought to the conclusion that 
the right or private action by an employee injured while engaged in 
duties unconn with Interstate commerce, but Injured through a 
defect in a safety appliance required by the act of Congress to be 
made secure, has so intimate a relation to the ae of the act 
as a regulation of commerce between the States that it is within the 
constitutional grant of authority over that subject.” 

It is bard to reconcile this statement with other language of the 
Supreme Court and it certainly discloses a more enlighten view of 
of the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States as 
applied to transportation. 

(4) REAL SCOPE OF THE COMMERCE CIAUSE, 


Commerce is a much bronder term than transportation, which is 
only one of the forms of commerce or instruments of commerce. he 
loose identification of commerce with transportation is probably due to 
the fact that until recent times the important and big” business of 
the country was 8 that of railroading. 

The term is so b that it is almost impossible to place limits to 
the exercise of control by Con 

When the matter involved relates to commerce and Is of national 
concern, the power of Congress is plenary. In the case of The Daniel 
Ball (10 Wall., 557, 1870). where the power of Congress was asserted 
over a vessel plying only between two points within a State, but over 
what the court regarded as rt ofa highway of commerce arn 
the States, it was argued that if the position asserted was sustain 
there would be no such thing as a domestic trade of a State; that Con- 
gress might take the entire control of the commerce of the conoy 
and extend its regulations to the railroads within a State on whi 
grain or fruit was transported to a distant market. The court re- 
p > . 

We answer that the present case relates to transportation on the 
navigable waters of the United States, and we are not called upon to 
express an opinion upon the power of Congress over interstate com- 
merce when carried on by land transportation. And we answer further, 
that we are unable to draw any clear and distinct line between the 
authority of Congress to regulate an agency employed in commerce be- 
tween the States, when that agency extends through two or more States, 
and when it is confined in its action entirely within the limits of a 
single State. If its authority does not extend to an agency in such 
commerce, that is confined within the limits of a Sta 
its entire authority over interstate commerce may be defeated. Severa! 
agencies combi each taking up the commodity transported at the 
boundary line at one end of a State, and leaving it at the boundar: 
line at the other end, the Federal jurisdiction would be entirely — 
und the constitutional provision would become a dead letter.“ 

To the same effect is the recent case Seven Cases v. United States 
(289 U. S., 510, 514 1916), where the court said: - 

“So far is objected that this measure, though relating to articles 


as it 
transported in interstate commerce, is an encroachment upon the re- 


served powers of the States, the objection is not to be distin, ed in 
substance from that which was overruled in sustaining the white slave 
act ic. 395, June 25, 1910, 36 Stat., 825). Hoke v. United States (227 
U. S., 308). There, after stating that if the facility of interstate trans- 
ortation’ can be denied in the case of lotteries, obscene literatúre, 
ased cattle and persons, and impure food and drugs, tbe like facility 
could be taken away from “the systematic enticement of and the en- 
slavement in prostitution and debauchery of women,’ the court con- 
cluded with the reassertion of the ber — principle that Congress is not 
to be denied the exercise of its constitutional authority over interstate 
commerce, and its power to adopt not only means necessary but con- 
venient to its exercise, because these means may have the quality of 
police regulations,” 

Now, what concerns the United States as a whole is a matter for the 
determination of Con “What makes for the general we is 
necessarily, in the first instance, a matter of legisla ve judgment and 
a judicial review of such judgment is limited. The scope of 
inquiry in deciding the 7 5 9 ot power is not to be co: 
scope of legislative consideration in dealing with a matter of 
(German Alliance Ins. Co. v. Kansas, 233 U. S., 389.) In the Adamson 
case the attention of the court was, of course, ed to interstate 
transportation. But the power to regulate commerce omen the States 
is evidenti not confined to transportation (as the legislation of Con- 
gress itself shows) and extends to and may affect commodities. 


E. EXTENT To WHICH COMMODITY Prices are SUBJECT TO CONTROL 
UNDER THE COMMERCE CLAUSE. 

In theory it is im ible to set limit to the power of price con- 
trol by the Nation if the need exists, but to demonstrate this by a 
decisions would be difficult, and no practical necessity for making the 
attempt seems to exist. This memorandum is confined to comm 
which are recognized articles of commerce among the States. 


has been held 
The 2 


(b) A State can not (Heyman v. 


S., 178, 1 
In American Express Co. v. Iowa (196 U. S., 133, 143), referring to 
previous rulings concerning the operation of the commerce clause, it 
was sala those cases upon the broad panne of the freedom 
of commerce between the States and of the r 

to freely contract to receive merchan rom another State and of 
the- equal right of a citizen of a State. to contract to send merchandise 


rohibit them from coming in. 


into other States’; and again, in West v. Kansas Natural Gas Co. 
221 U. S., 229), where the law of a State 8 the piping out 
m the State of na was held to e com- 


re to 
merce clause, it was observed (p. 260) : At this inte day te is not neces- 
sary to site cases to show that the right to engage in interstate com- 
merce is not the gift of a State and that it can not be regulated or 
restrained by a State or that a State can not exclude from its limits a 
N en; in such commerce.“ 
the same 


Kansas Natural Gas Co. (221 U. 
“Gas, when reduced to possessi 


ecommerce and in 
nizes it to be a subject of intrastate commerce, but seeks to 
it from being the subject of interstate commerce, and this is 
of its conservation. In other words, the purpose of its conserva- 
a sense commercial—the business welfare of the State, as 
coal might be, or timber. Both of those products might be limited in 
amount, and the same consideration of the public welfare which would 
confine gas to the use of the Inhabitants of a State would confine them to 
the inhabitants of the State. If the States have such power a ae er 
situation might result. Pennsylvania might keep its coal, the North- 
west its timber, the mining States their minerals. And why may not 
the products of the field brought within the principle? Thus en- 
Jarged, or without that enlargement, its influence on Interstate com- 
merce need not be pointed out. To what er | gupta does such power 
tend? If one State has it, all States have it; embargo may re- 
taliated by embargo, and commerce will be halted at State lines. And 
yet we have said that ‘in matters of foreign and interstate com- 
merce there are no State lines.’ In such commerce, instead of the 
States, a new power Sporas and a new welfare, a welfare which 
transcends that of any te. But rather let us say it is constituted 
of the welfare of all the States and that of each State is made the 
greater by a division of its resources, natural and created, with every 
other State, and those of every other State with it. This was the pur- 
pose, as it is the result, of the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. If there is to be a turning backward it 
must be done by the authority of another instrumentality than a 


court.” 
Penn. R. R. Co. v. Sonman Shaft Co. (242 U. S., 120, 1916). 
ty of a carrier in “interstate commerce” to 


rohibit 
e pur- 


It was held to be a du 
furnish cars for coal to be loaded at the mine and forwarded promptly 
for delivery to perchas in other States, notwithstanding the sale of 
the coal is f. o. b. at the mine. 

Van Deyanter, J.: “ The coal company sold its coal f. o. b. cars at 
the mine, and when the cars were loaded the, coal was promptly for- 
warded to the purchasers at points within and without the State, 
largely to points in other States. This was well understood by both 
companies—by the coal company when it asked for cars and by the 
railroad company when it zopp ed them. Cars were not requested or 
furnished merely to be used in holding or storing coal, but always to 
be employed in its tmmediate transportation. While furnishing some 
cars for this service. the railroad company failed to furnish as many 
as the coal company needed and requested. It is piain that supplyin 
the redute cars was an essential mep in the intended movement o. 
the coal and a part of the commerce—whether interstate or intrastate— 
to which that movement belonged. It was S so held in Penn- 

wanla R. R. Co. v. Clark Coal Co (238 U. S., 456, 465-468). We 

ere sald of the sale and delivery of coai f. o. b. at the mine for trans- 
rtation to purchasers in other States: The movement thus initiated 
s an interstate movement and the facilities uired are facilities of 
interstate commerce.“ Here the State court ruled that, as the coal 
was sold f. o. b. at the mine, the commerce involved was intrastate, 
even though the coal was going to purchasers outside the State. This 
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court to exercise a jurisdiction which not 
Rosen Pacific Express Co, (241 U. 8. 48, 1916). 


was error, but it plainly was N Pat udice unless it led the State 
berger v. 
Ain statute of Texas imposin. 1 


og bs ghee licenses on . 8 companles 
ma g offices for C. O. D. shipments of intoxicating liquors was 
held unconstitutional as a burden on and interference with 
commerce and net to justify an express 
shipment in not deliv g the same. It had been argued that the act 
imposing the burden on the contract to collect on delivery did not reach 
over into the domain of shipment, was independent of the same, and 
therefore was not t to the commerce clause. To this the 
Chief Justice answ = 
The reasoni referred to rests upon a misconception of the ele- 
mentary notion oF interstate commerce as inculcated — upheld from 
the — and as enforced in a line of decisions of this court be- 
ing wi the very birth of the Constitution and which in its 
damental aspect has undergone no change or suffered no deviation: 
that is, that the interstate commerce, which is subject to the control 
of Congress, embraces the widest freedom, including as a matter of 
course the right to make all contracts Saying. a proper relation to the 
subject. Indeed, it must be at once — that if the reasoning we 
are considering were to be entertained, the plenary power of Congress 
to legislate as to interstate commerce would at an end and the limi- 
merce ‘would no Ee obtain and the e e ene ee 
e om o 
Which has n enjoyed 


nterstate 
company accepting such a 


to exercise a police power over it. If price re tion is not a regula- 
* of commerce, it — — be cant to escribe It — t = 

n ndon v. c es Commission of Kansas 
(234 Fed., 152, 70% the court, speaking by Judge Sanborn, were unanl- 
mously of the opinion— 4 

“(1) That the gas purchased or procured in Oklahoma, transported 
from Oklahoma, and sold or delivered by the receiver or by the gas 
company to parties in s or Missouri, is an article of interstate 
commerce, as is the Kod procured in Ka 
them, or either of to parties in Missouri; gas, 
which is probably at least 95 per cent of all the gas the receiver or the 
company handles, does not lose its interstate character by the fact 
that a small portion, probably not exceeding 4 per cent, of the gas they 
handle is procured and delivered in Kansas, is an article of intrastate 
commerce, and is inseparably mingled in the ee with the interstate 
gsi (3) that the purchase or procuring of interstate gas in Oklahoma, 
ts transportation, sale, and delivery by the receiver or the gas com- 
pany to parties in Kansas and Missouri is interstate commerce, and 

e receiyer and the popan are engaged in interstate commerce ; 23 
that the enforcement by a State through its officers of any legislative 
act preventing interstate commerce in this article of interstate com- 
merce, either by a direct a ree of such commerce in this article 
by State law, or by an inhibition of a sale of the article in the State at 
any price whatever, or at any price above a price so low that the laws 
of trade make it im ble to purchase or procure it in another State, 
and to sell and deliver it in the prohibiting State at that price with 
profit, substantially burdens and Lert interferes with interstate com- 
merce in violation of the commerce use of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

That Congress not only has the power to control the price of com- 
modities entering into commerce among the States, but that the time 
is fast spprosching when Congress must exercise this power, is em- 

hasized by the case of Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Co. v. Ott (215 
„ 940, 1914). This was a bill to enjoin putting into effect an 
order of the public-service commission of West Virginia fixing the rates 
to be charged consumers by a Pennsyl a corporation and certain 
West Virginia corporations, all of whose stock was held by the Penn- 
sylvania company. The court said (p. 944): 

“The regulation of companies engaged in the transportation of 
gas is expressly excluded from the scope of the interstate-commerce 
statute. Neither the West Virginia statute nor thc orders of the com- 
mission purport to interfere in any manner with the transportation of 
natural gas from West Virginia to other States. Nothing is attempted 
except Sy ne pe of prices of na gas to the ci ns of West Vir- 

nia to charged by corporations operating in West Virginia under 

tate authority. The action of these corporations in uniting their 
operations with those of like corporations of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
in pumping gas into a common system of pipes, supplying customers in 
the three States, Dar produce the result that some gas om Ohio and 
Pennsylvania comes into West Virginia, although it is undisputed that 
a much larger quantity of gas goes out of West Virginia into Ohio and 
8 than can possibly come in from those States. But this 
overfiow of from one State to another, according to the pressure 
from the main gas pipes as common reservoirs, can not affect the power 
of the State of West Virginia to make reasonable ee as to 
rates for gas furnished to its own citizens. West v. Kansas Gas Co. 
221 U. S., 229) relied on by complainant, has no application, for in 
the present case no effort is made to prevent the transportation and 
sale of natural gas from West Virginia into other States. It is not 
necessary to decide whether the Congress may not regulate charges for 
natural gas under such conditions, and under the well-known rule the 
court showd not aye ey that question. In the present state of the 
law, the. Congress having taken no action, it was fairly within the 
power of the State legislature to proyide for the protection of its own 
citizens against excessive charges. f it be assumed that interstate 
commerce wil, be incidentally affected, yet the regulation of the local 
charges of a natural gas company as a public-service corporation is 
within the police power of the State until the Congress sees fit to act. 
The recent and fol review of the subject by the Supreme Court in the 
Minnesota rate cases, Simpson v. Shepard (230 U. 
room for discussion.” 

One need only ima 


„ 352), leaves no 


th 
1 to vividly realize the existence in Congress o 
ce regulation and the n 


Fave that power at that time and under those circumstances, it has 
the power now, because that depends upon the lan ge of the Consti- 
tution and not upon the circumstances. Congress in fact has the right 
to legislate generally as to business of national concern, as to stock 
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and produce 7 and the coal and oil industries, for example, on 
the panne of the Munn, Budd, Stoesser, and German Alliance - 


ance Co. 
National slation is obviously destined to take the same course 
that State legislation has already taken, and so far as business of na- 
tional importance is concerned will without doubt e — 
and even surpass it. This is not because of any change in the jaw, 
but Is to be explained b agree, Sage pon the in complexity 
of our national life, which is daily adding to the number of matters 
of national concern Instead thin 
consummation devoutly to be wished. It by 
tralization of power, but does imply a unification of business law, a law 
which shall not interfere with the domestic concerns of the State, and 
shall be administered alike in the local tribunals throughout the breadth 


of the tand. 
Epwarp A, ADLER, 
Boston, Mass., May 18, 1917. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I understand that there 
is no disposition to prolong the debate, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed at or before 4 o’clock this after- 
noon to vote on the bill and pending amendments, and that 
meanwhile no Senator may speak more than once hor longer 
than 15 minutes upon the bill or more than once nor longer 
than 15 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator if it is 
yery essential that we should vote to-day. Could not the unani- 
mous-consent agreement be so framed that we might vote on 
Monday morning immediately after convening the Senate? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator understands that we ought 
to proceed with all possible expedition to the consideration of 
another bill now pressing upon the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Senators have engagements which 
are imperative during the afternoon, matters have been put off 
and hearings are being held. I think Monday morning would 
be much more preferable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am as anxious as the Sena- 
tor from Nevada can be to see the bill passed. I believe that 
all Senators who have been engaged in the debate are willing to 
accept the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. With an amendment. I understand there 
is to be an amendment offered to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to suggest that I think we could 
conclude the consideration of the bill within an hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There has been no agreement about 
any additional amendment, but I will read one which I may 
offer and which I think will be acceptable. It does not in any 
way affect the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. It adds an additional provision for handling congested 
transportation. This is what I expect to offer: 

In addition to the authority hereinbefore conferred upon the Presi- 
dent and subject to such priority of shipments as the President may 
direct by reason of said authority, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is hereby authorized whenever in its judgment such action ts 
necessary as an incident to the congested condition of transportation, 
after such inquiry as it may deem proper, to direct such preferences 
or priorities in kinds of traffic or shipment or other service to be ob- 
served by common carriers under such arrangements, rules, and regu- 
lations as the commission may prescribe ; it shall be the duty of 
the commission where practicable to give * to shipments of Food 
and fuel. The commission is further a rized to create a division 
composed of not less than three of its members, and when so created 
the said division shall have and may exercise the authority herein 
conferred upon the commission. 

I do not make it a condition that this amendment shall be 
accepted, and I am willing to accept and to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My first impression is that I would not 
favor the proposed amendment of the Senator from Georgia, 
because it bears the implication at any rate that the success- 
ful prosecution of the war might not require priority or prefer- 
ences in food or fuel. I think the prosecution of the war may 
require preferences in both food and fuel. Therefore there 
would be an inconsistency between the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota and the one proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will strike out that clause if the 
Senator desires. I do not propose in any way to restrict contro! 
by the President of food and fuel for war purposes. Suppose 
there is a shortage of coal here in Washington entirely discon- 
nected with the war and private citizens not in the war need 
coal, that would not be connected with the war or be covered 
by the Nelson amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Georgia propose in 
his amendment a continuing statute not limited to the war? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, During the war only. The whole 


provision is limited to the war. 


Mr. CUMMINS. That very clearly indicates that we intend 
to take care of the situation created by war. However, be 
that as it may, I will be very glad to see the amendment of the 
Senator from Mmnesota adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not seek an agreement to vote 
for anything else as a condition upon which the Nelson amend- 
ment will be supported. I am entirely satisfied with the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota, and I hope it will 
be adopted. It limits the direction of priorities in transporta- 
tion to commodities essential to the prosecution of the war. It 
does not permit direction of priorities in transportation of 
traffic not needed for war purposes. It does not go to the ex- 
tent even in allowing priorities which I have been willing to 
concede. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have not kept track of the 
proceedings. Is the bill up now? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The bill is up, and I am about to attempt 
to secure a unanimous-consent agreement for a vote at 4 o'clock 
upon the bill and amendments, meanwhile limiting the debate to 
15 minutes on the part of each Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Probably if this amendment is accepted, it 
will not delay the proceeding. If the bill is up, I will offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator from Nevada is asking 
unanimous consent now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All right, let the Senator from Minnesota 
present his amendment now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator does not want to secure 
unanimous consent before 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment. The Senator from 
Nevada has presented a unanimous-consent agreement. Adopt- 
ing the usual practice before ordering the roll to be called, the 
Chair will ask whether there is any objection to the agreement 
upon the part of any Senator present. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to cooperate with the Senator in 
getting an agreement, but I desire to ask if he has his proposed 
agreement written out so that it may be read by the Secretary? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Secretary to prepare the 
order pursuant to the suggestion that I have made. 

The Secretary. It is proposed by unanimous consent that, at 
not later than 4 o’clock p. m. to-day, the Senate will proceed to 
vote, without further debate, on the bill (S. 2856) to amend the 
act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for other purposes, 
through the different parliamentary stages to its final dispo- 
sition 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not chink it best to fix a time 
to vote on the bill. So far as I am concerned. I am perfectly 
willing, without any roll call, to limit debate now to 10 minutes 
on any amendment and on the bill. I think we shall finish the 
bill by 3 o'clock, but I should like to have Senators here voting 
on the amendment and hearing what takes place, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent that the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Georgia be adopted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the request, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To limit the debate to 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That from now on debate on the bill and 
amendments be limited to 10 minutes on the part of each Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is that the understanding? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is the understanding. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But for the fact that many times when 
such agreements have been made we have been almost trapped 
by all the time being taken up upon one or two amendments 
I would not object to the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia, 
if it were to be a part of the agreement that it shall not be in 
order to move to table an amendment until the Senator who 
offers it has had an opportunity to explain it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that ought to be considered 
a part of the agreement, and I should be glad to have it em- 
bodied in the agreement. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Under the langudge proposed all we are 
agreeing to is that no Senator shall speak more .han 10 minutes 
upon the bill or upon any amendment proposed, but that in 
i — = 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And that no motion to table an 
amendment shall be made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That will fix it to-day, but the agreement 


would leave it so—— 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Nevada 
will not insist upon even that agreement at this time. If we 
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could dispose of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], which I regard as a fundamental 
proposition, I would have no objection to making an agreement 
to limit the debate to 10 minutes or to 15 minutes by each 
Senator; but I should like to have that proposition first. dis- 
posed of, because, as I have said, I think it is fundamental. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What is that? 

Mr. REED. Answering the Senator from Georgia, I desire 
to say that I should like to have the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota disposed of before we make any agreement 
with reference to limiting this debate, because the amendment 
is a fundamental proposition. If that is disposed of and is 
accepted as a part of this bill I shall be reasonably content with 
the bill. There will be one or two matters which I should like 
to offer, but I can submit them very briefly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will allow me to ask him a question, would the Senator 
not be satisfied if the unanimous-consent agreement should read 
that after the amendment to which the Senator from Missouri 
refers has been disposed of, then this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment shall be in operation? 

Mr. REED. The unanimous-consent agreement can be called 
up as soon as the amendment to which I refer has been dis- 


posed of. r 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to suggest, in addi- 
tion, that amendments to be offered must be germane to the 
bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think that would raise a question that 
nobody can decide. I should like to have it so if there were 
any way of finally deciding the germaneness of amendments, 
but if that is agreed to we shall spend most of the time appeal- 
ing to the Senate as to whether or not amendments are germane. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the food-control bill should be 
offered as an amendment to this bill we would not wish to be 
bound by a 10-minute debate as to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, If the proposition of the Senator from 
Georgia as to the germaneness of amendments were agreed to, 
much time of the Senate would be taken up in discussing the 
question of their germaneness and in appeals from the decision 
of the Chair—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. For Senators would not be content with 
the ruling of the Chair on the question of the germaneness of 
amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We can not afford to make a 10- 
minute agreement as to speeches upon amendments at all if 
under our liberal rule of amendments some independent bill 
should be offered as an amendment. I believe we can go right 
on and finish this bill without any een in two hours. 

Mr. REED. Let us try it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; let us try it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, I shall not press the request for a 
unanimous-consent agreement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, since we have had so much dis- 
cussion about the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson], I ask the Senator in charge of the bill if he will 
not withhold his amendment temporarily and let us dispose of 
what I call the Nelson amendment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have no objection to that, but the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has not yet offered the amendment in a 
formal way. 

Mr. NELSON. I will offer my amendment if the Senator 
from Nevada will temporarily withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will withdraw my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada with- 
draws his amendment; and the Senator from Minnesota pre- 
sents an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to state that I have 
had no conference with the members of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce regarding the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota, and I should like to have it presented 
and printed. 

Mr. NELSON. It has been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr..NEWLANDS. I desire to confer with members of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee in regard to the amendment. 

Mr. REED. The amendment is printed in the RECORD. ` 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I know that, but 


Mr. NELSON. If the bill is up for consideration, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. While the amendment appears in the 
Recorp, there does not appear what words in the original bill 


are to be displaced and what lines of the pending bill shall re- 
main upon the subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, may we not have the 
amendment which is proposed by the Senator from Minnesota 
stated at the desk? 

Mr. NELSON. I repeat, if the bill is under consideration, 
I will offer the amendment, As I have said, it has already been 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota is in 
order to offer the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. My amendment is to strike out all of lines 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, down to the end of the line, in- 
cluding the word “ prescribe, j and to insert what appears in the 
Record on page 3914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The SECRETARY. In section 2, page 2, line 14 of the original 
print, it is proposed to strike out down to and including the word 
$ . on line 21, and in lieu of the words stricken out to 

nsert: 

That during the continuance of the war in which the United States is 
now en aged the President is authorized, if he finds it necessary for the 
suce: prosecution of the war, to direct that such traffic or such 
shipments of commodities as may be essential to the prosecution of the 
war, shall have preference or priority in transportation by any com- 
mon carrier by railroad or water, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my duties on the Committee 
on Finance have prevented my giving that attention to the 
arguments which have been directed to and against this bill 
which their importance and the importance of the bill demand. 
I have endeavored but imperfectly to inform myself of the 
progress of the discussion, however, by reading the CONGRES- 
SroN AT. Recorp during such few spare moments of my time as 
have been available for that purpose; and last night I read the 
bill for the first time since it has been before the Senate. 

I have had some curiosity regarding its purpose because of the 
existing Jaw on the subject, and I have tried to ascertain in 
what respects it differs from the act of August last, either as en- 
larging or as placing a limitation upon it. Under that statute 
the President has the power in time of war to take over and 
operate the railroads of the country or such of them as, in his 
judgment, may be necessary. It is very brief but very compre- 
hensive. 

The first section of this bill imposes penalties for the disregard 
of its requirements. The second seems to impose a limitation 
upon powers which the President already possesses. Whether 
it is wise to do so may be a debatable question; but, if the au- 
thority which we have given the President to take control of the 
railroads in times of war is one which he should have the right 
to exercise, I do not believe that we should impose any restric- 
tions upon its exercise. If, on the contrary, it is not a power 
which he should possess, then the act now upon the statute books 
Should be repealed. 

In times of war, Mr. President, there must be concentration of 
power and authority. It is of the very essence of our military 
and naval departments that responsibility should be concen- 
tered, and obedience to that responsibility made absolute. 
Any measure which tends to diffuse authority, to create different 
heads of divisions which may act independently of or even in 
subordination to a general one, should be avoided, except where 
absolutely necessary to the publie welfare. 

Mr. President, any violation of the law as it exists should be 
punished by the courts, and any penalty exacted for such viola- 
tion should be inflicted upon the citizen only after conviction by 
due process of law. Therefore the first section of this bill, in my 
judgment, would be a desirable piece of legislation as a com- 
plement to the present law; but everything else should be 
stricken out of the bill unless it be the intention of Congress, 
as I have already stated, to place a limitation upon powers 
already granted. 

Of course, every Senator within the sound of my voice recalls 
the military appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, which con- 
tains a clause that I had the honor of presenting to the Com- 


. mittee on Military Affairs, and prompted by the then very acute 


relations between this country and Mexico. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask that better order 
may be preserved in the Chamber. It is next to impossible to 
follow the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am speaking with some aim- 
culty, but I hesitate to be so rude as to object to conversations, 
which are audible all around me, and which, of course, must be 
extremely important or they would not be conducted on the floor 
of the Senate. 
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That clause reads as follows: 


The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary of 
War, to take possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation or any part thereof, and to utilize the same to the 
exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon for 
the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equipment, 
or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable, 

Now, Mr. President, my purpose in framing that amendment 
was to make it as brief and, at the same time, as comprehensive 
as possible, to give the President the supreme power of draft- 
ing inte the service of the country every mile of railway within 
our borders, if at any time during a period of war such action 
was necessary in his opinion and in the opinion of his advisers. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does that cover water transporta- 
tion also? 

Mr. THOMAS. It was not designed to cover water trans- 
portation, although its terms are broad enough to include them. 
It is directed to land transportation, and was prompted, al- 
though I do not recall the facts distinctly, by the conditions on 
the Mexican border. The difficulties which the Government 
then encountered in its efforts rapidly to transport its troops to 
the border. which were the direct outcome of the conflict be- 
tween Government business and the regular business of the 
railroads, prompted the thought from which this amendment 
proceeded. At that time soldiers en route to the front were be- 
ing sidetracked while private—if I may use that expression in 
conrection with a public carrier—while private trarsportatton 
was given the right of way. The demands made by the ordi- 
nary passenger traffic upon these roads were at that time so 
great as to make the acquiring of cars of sufficient capacity for 
the conveyance of our troops extremely difficult. I saw passing 
through the city of Toledo on the 16th of last June, while wait- 
ing for a belated train, some half dozen or more troop trains 
composed of cars which doubtless had seen service in the War 
between the States, cars which were unfit for actual use, and in 
which the soldiers of the United States were crowded and com- 
pelled to occupy during the period of transit from their homes 
to the Mexican border. I heard many of their very just com- 
plaints, especially when they contrasted their own accommoda- 
tions with the more luxurious trains that swept through that 
great center ef population while they were waiting for orders to 
move. I thought then that of all the war powers which the 
Government should possess the control of transportation was 
perhaps the most important, and that such a power should be 
given with as few limitations as possible, so that the Govern- 
ment business would not only have the right of way but the 
Government officials should determine what other traffic should 
move during times of exigency, in what direction, and to what 
terminal points, since otherwise, there being divided authority— 
that of the Government upon the one hand and the railroad 
companies upon the other—both sorts of traffic would very natu- 
rally be injured by the collision and by absence of a common 
source of supreme authority. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. 

Hence this provision of the law, which in my judgment con- 
fers upon the President everything, and more than everything, 
sought to be conferred upon him by the pending bill. I now 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I say for those who had in charge 
the preparation of the bill now before the Senate that they had 
in mind the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado 
to the military bill? It was not intended in any wise to impair 
or affect that legislation; and I should like to have the Senator’s 
view with respect to the point at which the present bill conflicts 
in any way with the former bill. I do not think there is the 
least conflict. I agree that the President of the United States 
ought to have the power te take possession of and manage and 
operate the railroads if necessary for military purposes; but 
this is intended to give him another power in the event that he 
does not want to take possession of the railway systems them- 
selves, . 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I heard the Senator yesterday 
state that he did not believe in a division of authority upon so 
important a subject as this, and in that statement I fully con- 
curred. The bill contained a clause with regard to preferential 
or preferred shipments which I belieye has been modified by 
the report of June 14. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as the report of the committee is con- 
cerned, it gave to the President the right to direct priority or 
preference in any and all shipments that were necessary for the 
public security and the national defense. It did not divide 
the authority in any way. There has been an effort, since 


the bill came to the Senate, to divide the authority by trans- 
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ferring u portion of it to the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
but that is not in the bill as reported by the committee. 

` Mr. THOMAS. No; that is not in the bill, and perhaps I 
questioned the Senator inaccurately in the form in which I 
put it. That is one of the controyerted propositions which is 
before the Senate in the shape of amendments which are 
offered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, in the shape of debate. No amend- 
ment of that sort has yet been offered, but there has been notice 
of amendments to be offered. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am glad the Senator interrupted me to 
make that statement, and my necessary absence from the Sen- 
ate Chamber, and my inability to keep up entirely with the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, must be my apology for not being en- 
tirely acquainted with what has occurred during the progress of 
the discussion, 

However, coming to the Senator’s statement, I may say that 
wherever the effect of this bill is to impose a limitation upon 
the powers of the President outlined in -the act of 1917, I 
think it is objectionable. The power which the Senator says 
this bill seeks to confer upon the President is one which he 
has under the provisions of the existing law, upon the principle 
that the greater includes the less. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wonder if the Senator thinks that the 
power in the Army appropriation act, which he drafted, includes 
the power to direct shipments utterly disconnected with the 
war? ; 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not a particle of doubt but that it gives 
the President entire control of the traffic of the United States, 
of whatever character, whenever he acts under it and takes 
possession of these systems. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Ssnator read the language, 
though, as to the cases in which he is authorized to do it, und 
for what purposes? 

Mr. THOMAS (reading)— 

The President, in time of war— 


And we certainly are in time of war now—— 
Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 
Mr. THOMAS (reading)— 


is empowered, through the Secretary of War, to take possession and 
—— control of any system or systems of transportation or any part 

Which includes ail or any portion of the railway system of the 
country— 
and to utilize the same to the exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of 
all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transportation of troops, 
war material, and peel org or for such other purposes connected with 
the emergency as may needful or desirable. 

Can the power be broader? 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The Senator drafted that, and I admit 
that it is pretty broad; but it seems to me what the Senator 
had in mind was that the President should have that power if 
it were necessary to move the troops, their equipment or supplies, 
or anything reasonably connected with those objects, and for 
no other purpose. I do not know, of course. That is what I 
should think the language meant. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, Mr. President, what I had in mind 
might be one thing, and the effect of the language used in the 
act might be somewhat different. It might be broader or it might 
be narrower. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that is what the language means, 
too. 

Mr. THOMAS. But I disagree with the Senator in his con- 
struction of the language. Who is to determine, under the 
exercise of a power like this, what shipments may be necessary, 
and what must give way to that necessity? Who is to determine 
what are the other purposes connected with the emergency out 
of which springs into exercise the power given by the Congress 
of the United States to the President under this provision? 
Certainly the authority which is empowered to exercise the 
power thus conferred, to wit, the President of the United States 
and his advisers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wonder, though, if we have a right to 
assume that, in exercising the power, the President will take into 
full account the reasons and purposes for which it is given, and 
will undertake to exercise it only for those purposes. . 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, I have not a doubt of it. 
I do not think this power is going to be subject to abuse. I do 
not believe the present President, or any other President of the 
United States, would assume the responsibility of utilizing this 
vast authority to the wanton injury of a single individual, how- 
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Mr. HARDWICK. If that is true, then the President will be 
confined to the interpretation I suggested. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That would depend upon whether the Presi- 
dent's interpretation and that of the Senator from Georgia 
should happen to agree. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator assumes that he is only 
going to exercise this power for the purposes that Congress con- 
fers it for 8 5 

Mr. THOMAS. I assume that, but what are those powers? It 
depends upon what particular emergency calls forth the exer- 
cise of those details with regard to shipments. The war is the 
emergency under which the railroads are taken possession of; 
but let us assume, Mr. President, that coal was absolutely es- 
sential for our allies in France, or wheat, if you please, or medical 
supplies. I have no doubt that under this power the President 
could suspend traffic, interfere with the transportation of such 
materials, and get them to the seaboard as rapidly as possible. 
Suppose that there should be a food famine in the city of Chicago, 
or the exorbitant prices that now prevail there and elsewhere, 
which is another name for the same thing—because it makes no 
difference how much food there may be in a place; if the people 
are unable to comply with the requirements of those possessing 
it, it means starvation, although it may be starvation in the 
midst of plenty. Now, let us assume that the attitude of the 
people of Chicago should, because of that condition, become so 
threatening, should so menace the peace and security of that 
great community, as to require the instant relief of the situation 
by throwing trains loaded with Government supplies into Chi- 
cago at once. Does anyone doubt that in time of war the Presi- 
dent should have the authority to suspend all other traffic, if 
necessary, for the purpose of relieving that tense situation? 
And if he did otherwise would he not be justly reprehensible? 
Could we not then justly charge him with a disregard of his duty, 
with the nonperformance of obligations in the anticipation of 
which Congress passed this act of 1917? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reply of the Senator from Colorado to 
the interruption of the Senator from Georgia is absolutely un- 
answerable, and I do not rise to direct the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado to that phase of it. I think I failed 
to make myself understood in a former interruption, however. 
My suggestion is that the act approved August 29, 1916, re- 
quires for its efficiency the taking possession by the President 
of the railway instrumentality. I am in favor of that; but the 
President could not do what he is authorized to do by the act 
of last year unless he took possession of the railway itself and 
directed and controlled it. Our committee thought that he 
might find an instance in which it was not necessary to take 
possession of a railway, and still very necessary, for the very 
purposes so well stated by the Senator from Colorado, to direct 
the railway company still in possession of the property as to 
the order of shipments that were to be made upon it, so as to 
give to the United States and to the successful prosecution“ of 
the war the first right in a congested or confused system of 
transportation. I do not think there is any conflict between 
the two from that point of view. y 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator. He is always 
very clear in his statements. I did not further refer to his 
interruption, because I did understand the distinction which 
he drew so very clearly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I feared I had not made it clear. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I call the attention 
of the Senator to another phase of that matter? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest another thought in 
that connection. The national-defense act provides for the tak- 
ing over of systems of railways, or parts of systems, 

Mr. THOMAS. Or all of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But does it cover waterways? Does it 
cover also foreign commerce as well as interstate commerce? 
This provision is intended to reach not only transportation by 
railways but transportation by water carriers, and it refers 
not only to interstate commerce but to foreign commerce; Bo 
that it would seem to be broader in that respect than the pro- 
vision in the national-defense act. f 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall take a very few more minutes of the 
time of the Senate in what I want to say, and I should have 
by now concluded but for the interruptions—which, however, 
are always welcome, . 

I think that in so far as this bill enlarges the powers of the 
President so as to include traffic by waterways, which may not 
be included in the act of 1916, it is unquestionably appropriate. 
I think that so far as foreign or domestic commerce is con- 
cerned, the powers of the President under the existing law are 


ample to meet any and all exigencies they may present. I 
think that the first section of the law, which is designed to de- ` 
fine offenses against the power hitherto granted, and to pro- 
vide for their punishment through the processes of the courts, ` 
is very desirable if designed as a supplement to the statute of 
1916, because every good citizen abhors punishment by military. 
tribunals wherever it is possible to avoid them. They are al- 
ways arbitrary, and therefore frequently unjust. The right to 
trial by jury in the courts of the country is too sacred a one, 
it has cost the Anglo-Saxon people too much blood and too much 
treasure, to be lightly disregarded or set aside at any time. 
Consequently, that provision seems to me to be desirable, 
coupled, of course, with the extension of the President's au- 
thority to which the Senator from Florida refers. 

But, Mr. President, all efforts to diffuse the authority of the 
Executive, to make it dependent upon some board, however 
capable and experienced; upon some other individual, however 
great the confidence of the public in that individual, constitute, 
in my judgment, unwise legislation. The concentration of power 
in times of national peril is an absolute essential to national 
safety. A diffusion of power at such times will inevitably in- 
vite disaster. Hence, the suggestions which have been made 
regarding the danger of confiding to the President a power which 
must be exercised by some subordinate, while they may be 
well founded, are mild, in my judgment, in comparison to the 
probable dangers, aye, the disasters, which may ensue from a 
conflict of powers in a great moment fraught with crisis both 
to the Government and to the people. 

I hope, therefore, that so far as that feature of the discus- 
sion is concerned, the Senate will reject its application to the 
bill in hand; and such portions of the bill as may be designed 
for that purpose should be eliminated, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to state to the Senator that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nxrsox] has offered a substitute 
for the first sentence of section 2 of the pending bill, with 
which the Senator is probably familiar. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not familiar with it. I heard it read 
just before I took the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state what it is: 

That during the continusnce of the war in 
is now engaged, the President is authorized, NET 8 
for the successful prosecution of the war, to direct that such traffic 
or such shipments of commodities as may be essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war shall have preference or priority in transportation by 
any common carrier by railroad or water, under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. THOMAS, Let me ask the Senator if that is designed 
as a substitute for all of section 2? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no; only for the first sentence, down 
to the word “prescribe ” on line 21. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like it better if it were a substitute 
for the entire section. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, it is stated by those who thus far 
have been critical of the bill that they are willing to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. I took time 
for its consideration; I have consulted all the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee on the floor, and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Marttn], the leader of the Democratic side, 
and they all agree that if the acceptance of this amendment will 
secure the speedy passage of the bill it would be wise to make 
no objection to it. I will ask the Senator whether he has any 
objection to it? 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is the consensus of opinion, it would 
be presumptuous in me, having been engaged elsewhere on other 
business, to object to its adoption. Indeed, I am not objecting 
to any specific part of the bill. I am merely calling attention 
to it fer the purpose of emphasizing the law as it exists, and also 
of criticizing that character of legislation which would deprive 
the President of any part of the power with which, in my judg- 
ment, he must be clothed in a great emergency like the present. 
I think, so far as the amendment is concerned to which the 
Senator has called my attention, the fact that it includes water 
transportation as well as railway transportation makes it quite 
desirable, and if it is otherwise unobjectionable it should be 
enacted into law. 2 

Mr. NEWLANDS rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just one word more and I will yield the 


oor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that at the conclusion of the 
Senator’s remarks I will ask the Senate to consider the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota, and will make no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield the floor in a moment. I merely 
wish in conclusion to add that there must be a concentration of 
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authority,-because by that means and by that means alone can 
we fix responsibility and hold those clothed with the duty of 
its exercise but of its wise, its constant, and its efficient exercise 
as long as the emergency exists which originally called it forth. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for a vote upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON]. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I now ask for a vote on the amendment 
offered by me. h 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada offers 
an amendment which will be read. 

The Secretary. Strike out the following words, on page 4, 
line 2, beginning with the word President“: 

The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his j ent it 

mes necessary in pat A to expedite transportation and to do 
justice between carriers, to enter into agreements with two or more 
carriers looking to a Dropar division of earnings for a time to be speci- 
fied and upon kinds of traffic to be prescribed. 

And in lieu thereof insert: 3 ree 

g ver in u en 
8 8 5 — 8 3 ‘provide for Rives transpor- 
tation and to A justice aia 8 z permit 8 
men 00) x 
1 to be specified ond — kinds of traffic 
to be prescribed. t 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that that is a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on two or three occasions I have 
tried to state what I understand to be the import of this amend- 
ment. I simply desire to make that statement and to occupy 
only a moment in so doing. I do not desire to argue the 
question. 

As the bill stands and as it was originally reported by the 
committee, as I understand its language, if the President finds 
it necessary in order to expedite transportation and to do jus- 
tice between carriers, the President is authorized to enter into 
agreements with two or more carriers looking to a proper 
division of the profits. Thus under the bill as it was reported 
by the committee in any agreement for the pooling of profits 
the President’s presence and consent and supervision are neces- 
sary. Of course, it would not be his individual presence but 
probably some expert or man designated by him. 

Under the language as it is now submitted in the amendment, 
as I understand that language, the President would merely give 
permission to make pooling arrangements, and thereupon, that 
order having been made, the railway companies will proceed in 
their own way and according to their own desires, without any 
governmental supervision of any kind, to make such pooling 
arrangements as they see fit. 5 

It does seem to me that if we are to permit railroads to enter 
into pooling arrangements there should be some representative 
of the Government to supervise those arrangements, to know 
what they are, to protect the small railway company against 
the large railroad company, and to protect the public in so far 
as the public’s rights may be affected. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I suggest to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that this section does not permit carriers to enter into 
agreements looking to a proper and equitable division, such agree- 
ments to be absolutely operative according to their will. They 
enter into such agreements only as shall be permitted and au- 
thorized by the President of the United States. 

Mr. REED. If that was the language of this amendment, if 
that were the purpose of this amendment, I would have no ob- 
jection to it, but if that is the purpose of the amendment then it 
means exactly the same as the text did before the amendment 
was offered. 

I know why this amendment is here. The Senator who offers 
it knows why it is here. The railroad presidents appeared 
before the committee asserting the right of the railroads to make 
their own agreements among themselves. If it means the same 
as the text does now, why do you offer it? Why do you insist 
upon it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator wish an answer to his 
question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The other day I called the attention of 
one of the members of the committee to what I consider an 
ambiguity in this language, because as it was printed it au- 
thorized the President to enter into agreements with the carriers 
looking to a proper division of earnings, and so forth, and I did 
not understand what was intended to be done. I think there is 
no doubt about the effect of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, but in order to clarify my own views upon it, 


and to enable me to appreciate the point about to be made by 
the Senator from Missouri, I should like to have the amendment 
read by the Secretary. 

Mr. REED. Or the Senator will have a copy sent to him. 
It is printed. I think when the Senator reads it he will catch 
its import. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know that it had been printed. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator from Nevada, is it not his 
purpose to change the effect of the language in the original bill 
when he offers this amendment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Of course it is. ; 

Mr. REED. Is it not the effect of the change, then, that un- 
der the amendment the railway presidents once they have ob- 
tained permission to pool will make their own agreements with- 
out any interference by any officer of the Government? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not so understand it, 

Mr. REED. Why not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator is not through, I will wait 
until he concludes, for it will take some little time. 

Mr. REED. I thought perhaps the Senator could explain it 
to me in a moment. I do not want to stand here and take any 
time on the Dill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator yields to me, J will ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is perfectly evident that the language 
contained in the original bill is faulty. What does it provide? 
It provides that the President shall enter into agreements with 
two or more carriers looking to a proper division of earnings 
for a time to be specified and upon the kinds of traffic to be 
prescribed. It is not-a function of the President to enter into 
agreements with carriers regarding the public regulation of 
their. transactions. The carriers are subject to public regula- 
tion and control. They are now forbidden by law to make any 
arrangements for pooling or for a division of earnings. Inas- 
much as the bill provides for priorities and preferences which 
may act disastrously or injuriously as to one of the roads and 
beneficially as to others, and inasmuch as we have stricken 
out that section of the bill which authorizes those who are 
injured to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
compensation, that compensation to be paid out of the Treasury, 
we have provided that they can agree among themselves for a 
division of the earnings, and that agreement must be permitted 
and authorized by the President of the United States. It is 
entirely, it seems to me, lacking in dignity; it is a withdrawal 
from the dignity of the office of President of the United States 
to require him to enter into an agreement, but it is the duty of 
the Government to regulate and control. Now, we regulate and 
control. , 

Mr. REED. I am trying to ask the Senator a question, with 
all due courtesy. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that the President must au- 
thorize the agreement. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Les. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean that the agreement be- 
fore it becomes effective must be submitted to the President and 
that agreement by him authorized, or does the Senator mean 
that all the President will do will be to say, “ I hereby authorize 
an agreement to be made between the railway companies with 
reference to a division of their earnings,” and thereupon, after 
that general permission has been given, the railway companies 
shall go on and make their agreement? : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My understanding of the bill is that each 
agreement with reference to earnings must be approved. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Will the Senator change his amend- 
ment now and add the language so that it will read: 

The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment it 
becomes necessary, in order to expedite and provide for needed transpor- 
tation and to do justice between carriers, to permit and authorize car- 
riers to enter into agreements looking to a ? rg ed and equitable division 
of earnings for such time as may be ified and upon kinds of traffic 
to be $ al bed, such agreement in each instance to 
President or his duly authorized representative. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator to accept that amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxc in the chair). The 
amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

i The SECRETARY. At the end of the proposed amendment 
nsert: 


Such agreement in each instance to be approved by the President 
or his duly authorized representative. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Nevada to accept the amendment. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 


approved by the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 


ment will be so modified. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada as modified, 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Has the chairman of the committee any other 
amendments that he desires to offer? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not. 

Mr. REED. I offer the following amendment to be added as 
a new section. I send it to the desk to be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. ' 

The Secretary. Add as a new section at the end of the bill 
the following: 

Sec. —. The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed, after proper investigation and hearing, to require the vari- 
ous railway companies of the United States engaged in interstate com- 
merce to proyide with all possible dispatch sufficient cars and equip- 
ment to promptly move and transport all traffic tendered to them, and 
it is hereby — 6 the duty of the said railway companies to comply 
with such orders when so made, 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator intend that they shall 
provide all the cars needed? 

Mr. REED. They must get them. 

Mr. POMERENE. In what way? By purchase? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The amendment does not provide any 
appropriation for the purpose, If I may give the Senator the 
benefit of a little information which I received yesterday, I 
think the Senate will perhaps conclude that there is not any 
occasion for the amendment, and if it were adopted that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, even if they had the funds 
on hand, would not be able to procure the cars. 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not hear the amendment cor- 
rectly. There is no proposition that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall buy the cars. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understood it, it read that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall provide the cars. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; the Senator did not hear it correctly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then I misunderstood it. 

Mr. REED. Let the Secretary again read the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again read 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. Í 

The SECRETARY. Add as a new section at the end of the bill 
the following: 

Sec. — The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed, after proper investigation and hearing, to require the 
yarious railway companies of the United States engaged in interstate 
commerce to provide with all possible d tch sufficient cars and 
equipment to promptly move and transport all traffic tendered to them, 
and it is hereby made the duty of the said railway companies to com- 
ply with such orders when so made. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I did perhaps misunderstand. it, but 
I desire to state what was in my mind in any event as bearing 
upon this subject. A few days ago a communication taken 
from a newspaper was read to the Senate in effect that the 
Advisory Council had given an order for 100,000 freight cars. 
That matter was under consideration. Upon investigation it 
was found that the railroads themselves had given orders for 
about 100,000 cars and they had already financed their proposi- 
tion. The car builders at that time were unable to provide those 
cars, because they could not get the, necessary iron, steel, and 
other material. At once an effort was made to increase the out- 
put of iron and steel in the furnaces and steel mills. At that 
time the furnaces and steel mills were operating, according to 
the best information that could be obtained, to about 90 per 
cent of their capacity. The effort by the railroad men here was 
to enable the mill owners to use their capacity to the full limit. 
Because of that desire, an order was issued requiring the use 
of certain freight cars in the transportation of coal, coke, ore, 
iron, and steel; and they are using every effort now to get that 
extra iron and steel for the express purpose of building these 
additional cars, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio, I trust, 
will not oppose this amendment because some cars have been 
ordered. If cars have been ordered and all due diligence is 
being employed to get them, and if they are sufficient in num- 
bers, that will be a complete answer, when made, to any request 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. — Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know that I shall oppose the 
amendment, but my belief is that it is not going to be effective, 
for the reasons I have stated. 

In addition to that, permit me to call attention to the fact 
that the car-shortage bill, which was passed the other day, 


gives to the Interstate Commerce Commission plenary power 


when it comes to a question of the movement, distribution, ex- 
change, interchange, and return of cars. 

Me, REED. But it does not require any additional equip- 
men 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to say a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can say that, individually, I can see no 
objection to the amendment which the Senator from Missouri 
offers; but it has been the custom—and the well-reasoned cus- 
tom—of the Interstate Commerce Committee to sanction no im- 
portant change of this kind in the interstate commerce act 
without referring the proposed legislation to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in order that we may have the benefit of 
their information and suggestion, and also without having a 
hearing at which the shippers and the railroad companies may 
be heard. : 

If the Senator from Missouri will present this matter in a 
separate bill, I, as chairman of the committee, will expedite 
action upon it, because I believe it is a matter of great im- 
portance; but I should much prefer that it take the course I 
have indicated, instead of hastily having passed here a provision 
that has not been seriously considered either by the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or the railroads. I ask the Senator from Missouri whether it 
will not satisfy him to introduce this proposition as a separate 
bill, with the assurance that it will be speedily presented to 
Congress in some form or other? 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, in normal times and under 
normal conditions I might be willing to do that, but I hope I 
shall not be asked % do it under existing circumstances, We 
all know that the business of Congress is crowded; we all know 
that there is going to be an attempt, at least, made to adjourn 
Congress as soon as what is termed war legislation is concluded. 
This amendment can not by any possibility work any wrong 
or outrage on any person or on any company, unless it be a 
wrong or outrage to require a common carrier to provide with 
all possible dispatch sufficient cars to transact its business. 

I have no desire to see these companies placed under hard- 
ships; but this is a matter to which I challenge the attention 
of Senators: I believe that more than one-half of the difficul- 
ties that exist to-day with reference to exorbitant prices, 
especially for coal, arises from inadequate transportation facili- 
ties. If you go to a coal merchant in Washington and ask to 
buy your winter’s coal, he will tell you that he can not get 
the coal into Washington; that he can not get cars to haul it. 
If you inquire why large quantities of provisions were allowed 
to go to waste in the western portion of our country a few 
months ago, you will find that the difficulty arose from lack of 
transportation. 

These transportation companies exist; the public depends 
upon them to do the business of the country. If they do not 
do the business of the country, the gravest injury results. We 
are talking now about haying, and many people believe we 
ought to have, food dictators—men authorized to take charge 
of the entire industrial organization of our land—the same 
men or man to be authorized to take charge of the transporta- 
tion facilities of our land. The proposition that I make is so 
modest a demand by the Government that I feel very small and 
insignificant when I put it forward. It is merely that trans- 
portation companies shall perform the functions which they 
have undertaken to perform, and that they shall be required 
to do it as a matter of law, and not left to do it as a matter 
of choice. I hope there will be no opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator from Missouri 
merely one question? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I made a statement a moment ago, and I 
was satisfied my information was reliable, that the railroads 
have already contracted for a hundred thousand cars, which 
can not be built because there is not a sufficient iron and steel 
supply for that purpose. That being the situation, as a tempo- 
rary measure, what good would the Senator expect to derive 
from his amendment if it were adopted? 

Mr. REED, But, Mr. President, railroad companies may have 
ordered that many cars, and they may not be using all possible 
dispatch to secure them. Suppose, however, that they have 
ordered them and are using all possible dispatch, there is no 
harm to be done to them under the amendment, because they 
will appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
say, We have already ordered the cars; we are doing all we 
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can,” and that win be the end of the matter; but if it should 
transpire that they are not doing all that they ought to do, it 
will do no harm for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have the authority to say to them, “You must do it.“ Besides 
I do not know, and nobody, I imagine, will undertake to say, 
that every railroad in the United States is doing its duty in this 
behalf. $ 

Mr. POMERENE. Wel, I think they are acting pretty well, 
as a whole, I can see this effect, as it seems to me, namely, 
that if the amendment is adopted it will certainly give the 
railroads another very cogent reason in support of their peti- 
tion for an increase in freight rates at the present time. 

Mr. REED. I can not be frightened by that, because their 
petition for increased freight rates would be as well bolstered 
up by the claim that they have ordered the cars, which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio thinks they have ordered, as by a law which gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the authority to require 
them to get necessary cars. In any event, it must be plain to 
every candid man and to every man with an open mind that the 
country’s demands and needs are more transportation; that the 
place we can get it from is the railroad companies; and that 
once we require them by law to use all reasonable means to 
secure it we are only making a reasonable requirement. I hope 
this amendment may be accepted and go on this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it may not be necessary to 

adopt this amendment, but I can not see any harm in it. It 
was reported, according to the best authority, that on May 1 
there was a shortage of 150,000 cars. I think the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pournzxxl has said that the railroad companies 
have ordered 100,000 cars. That may be sufficient; and it may 
be that they are pursuing with energy the whole subject of pro- 
viding these facilities as they are needed; but this amendment 
provides, first, that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
investigate the subject. That means they shall give hearings 
on it where needed; that they shall inquire into it; that they 
shall find what roads are acting in good faith, what cars are 
being built, what shops are available, and what the possibilities 
are for providing this equipment. Then it provides that the 
railroads shall be ordered, if it is found that they ought to be 
so ordered, by the Interstate Commerce Commission te provide 
the cars with as great dispatch as possible. There is nothing 
unreasonable about that. 
_ If we provided. by law that the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
sion should ascertain how many cars were needed, and that the 
railroads should be required to provide them at once, it might 
be said we were doing an absurd thing, because it is possible 
that they could not be built and furnished at once; but here 
the language is broad in that respect; and it seems to me en- 
tirely reasonable that the railroad companies should be re- 
quired to supply the needed equipment with as great dispatch 
as possible. So far as I am concerned, I can see no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as a member 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce I heartily indorse 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. It 
does seem to me in this emergency, when so great complaint 
has been made on the ground of the inadequacy of facilities for 
shipment, while we are making provision for the mobilization 
of the resources of this country to meet the emergency upon us, 
that this amendment is peculiarly fitting now. In my opinion, 
we should put into the hands of the Government, through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the power to say to the rail- 
roads, after investigation.“ We find that you have iiot sufficient 
equipment to do the business that is now entailed upon you, 
and in all reasonable time we expect you to furnish the equip- 
ment for which your roads were chartered and for which the 
privileges of common carriers were granted to you.” I do 
earnestly hope that this amendment will be incorporated in the 
bill, because, aceording to my judgment, it is one of the most 
helpful provisions that possibly could be attached thereto. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, this amendment ought to 
be adopted, in my judgment, and it ought to be adopted for a 
great reason of public policy. When we passed the Hepburn 
law in 1906 we declared the established policy of this country 
to be the great democratie principle of “first come, first 
served equality of treatment to all of the business of all the 
industries of this Republic. If for the moment inadequate 
facilities force us to declare for preferences and for favoritism, 
according to the merits of each shipment, certainly we ought 
to take every step to return at the earliest possible moment to 
the true and safe ground on this question. We can not do that 
in any other way except by requiring the public carriers, who 
are public servants, to provide adequate facilities. 


Of course it goes without saying, Mr. President, that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission when it requires this of the 
carriers, is bound to allow them whatever money is necessary, 
if any is neeessary, in order to enable them to proeure this 
equipment, and I suppose that that will be attended to. It is 
my opinion, Mr. President, in any event, that possibly, under 
some of the general provisions of the Hepburn law, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission already has this power; but I think 
this an appropriate place, when we are about to enget legisla- 
tion, departing, temporarily at least from the correct principle, 
to make some expression of our desire to employ whatever 
methods are necessary to enable us to return to the true and 
correct principle and rule about this matter. For that reason 
I earnestly favor this amendment and hope it may be adopted 
by the Senate. $ J 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, while I was a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee I learned something about 
car shortage, the conditions of traffic, the degrees of its varia- 
tion, the uncertainties of provision, and the difficulty of ascer- 
taining what amount of trafic would be offered to each and all 
the railroads of the country at different seasons of the year and 
during different years. Of course I agree to the proposition— 
and I think everybody will—that 4 common carrier ought to 
be able to transact its business. If it sets up in the business of 
carrying traffic in the territory through which it runs, it ought 
to have sufficient equipment to do that business; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not always the easiest thing for a railroad company 
to be in that position, in view of the fact that there may be hard 
times, when hundreds of thousands of its cars are sidetracked, 
and no freight offers for them at all for a year or two, and 
then there may come a boom time or a great excess of crops, 
when everybody rushes at the same time to a railroad and wants 
his product carried first and at once. I can well understand— 
and I think any man. who will reflect upon the varying conditions 
that exist in different parts of the eountry as to its production 
can understand—that it is not physically possible for every rail- 
road company, rich and poor, at all times to maintain the num- 
ber of cars which would be adequate to accommodate the maxi- 
mum rushes that occasionally do arise to congest interstate 
commerce. 

I would have no objection at all to this amendment if the 
Semator had not included in it the word “direct.” This matter 
comes before us very suddenly. It has not had the consideration 
of the committee. We are a legislative body 

Mr. REED. If the Senator please, if that is all the objection 
the Senator has, I am perfectly willing to leave it as an author- 
ization. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would have no criticism at all then. 
That gives the specialists that we have constituted the commis- 
sion the authority to do this if they think it is necessary. 

Mr. REED. Yes. a 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But I did not feel in a frame of mind to 
issue a direct order to our experts to do a thing when we knew 
nothing about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
aceepts the amendment, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that very materially changes 
the amendment; and I want to say just a word further on the 
subject of car shortage. 

As a member of the subcommittee I went somewhat thoroughly 
into this question. The fact is that the railroads of the country 
own about 2,500,000 freight cars. There are some privately 
owned cars in addition to those. One of the difficulties has been 
the method of returning cars to the owning company. There 
have been several different plans adopted by the railroad com- 
panies, and until recently they had the plan that if a car was 
sent out from the owning company it should not be returned 
from its point of destination to the owning company unless it 
was loaded. The result was that there was a vast number of 
empty cars here in the East and at other terminal facilities, 
One witness suggested that if they had many. many more cars 
it would not materially change the present state of transporta- 
tion, because they were lacking in terminal and elevator facili- 
ties; and I think there is a good deal of foree in that propo- 
sition. 

I was interested a few days ago to receive a circular which 


had been issued by this railway committee, in which they sug- 


gest to the various railroads methods of improvement of the 
present service, and in substance they make a statement like 
this: That if they would increase the speed of the freight trains, 
as they readily could do, and would load their cars more heavily, 
which they readily could do, and hurry up repairs on the cars 
that were out of repair, they could increase the present equip- 
ment to what would be the equivalent of 750,000 cars. 
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Mr. REED. Who made those suggestions? 

Mr. POMERENE, This was a statement made by the com- 
mittee of railway presidents, which was issued to the railroads 
of the country. urging them to increase the speed, to load their 
cars more heavily, and to hurry up the repairs on the cars that 
were out of repair. 

Mr. REED, Did the railroad presidents inform the country 
why they had permitted their roads to be run in such an out- 
rageous manner, as they must have been if all these reforms 
could be made? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not answer for the railroad com- 
panies. I am simply giving the Senate the benefit of a state- 
ment which is contained in a circular which was issued by this 
committee here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I understand that the amend- 
ment has been modified. I should like to hear it in its modified 
form, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add a new section, to be 
known as section 3, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby authorized, 
after proper investigation and hearing, to require the various railway 
companies of the United States engaged in interstate commerce to pro- 
vide with all possible dispatch sufficient cars and equipment to promptly 
move and transport all traffic tendered to them, and it is hereby made 
the duty of the several railway companies to comply with such orders 
when so made. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I wish to say that as to the merits of this amendment I can 
see no objection; but I think it is objectionable that any legis- 
lation so important as this should be passed without committee 
inquiry and without the usual course of procedure, which in- 
volves getting the views of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the railroads, and the shippers. I therefore can not accept 
this amendment, but I am perfectly willing that it shall go to 
a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to state that 
I shall not offer any further amendments to this bill, with the 
amendment which has just been placed upon it, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota, and the modi- 
fication which the Senator from Nevada himself made in the 
bill. The amendment by the Senator from Minnesota limits the 
power of directing priorities in shipments to commodities essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war. While I have been willing 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to direct 
certain other priorities, I much prefer making it the duty of 
the commission to take such action as will cause the prompt 
shipment of all traffic. The amendment just adopted accom- 
plishes even more than the amendment I had suggested. I will 
now vote for the bill as amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Nevada, in charge of the bill, to section 1 of 
the bill. I do not consider it a matter of great importance; but 
in line 4, if I haye the right print—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator that there is a reprint. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I read from the reprint of June 12. In 
line 4, page 1, it states that whoever shall “during the war 
with Germany” do these various acts, and so forth, shall be 
punished. On page 2, when you come to section 2, the language 
of the bill is “ that during the continuance of the war in which 
the United States is now engaged the President is authorized” 
to do certain things. 

Is there any difference in the minds of the committee as to 
the period during which this bill is to operate? If not, unless 
there is some distinction between those two phrases, I should 
think it would be better to have a uniformity in describing the 
period during which the bill shall remain in effect. Of course 
it may be a purely technical matter; but we are at present at 
war with Germany, and we may possibly be at war with a dozen 
other powers before we get through; or some of them may drop 
out, and we may continue at war with the rest. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the chairman 
of the committee that there can be no objection to broadening 
the language so as to embrace any conflict in which the United 
States may become engaged before the termination of the present 
war. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If you should say in each instance“ dur- 
ing the continuance of the war in which the United States is now 
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engaged,” it seems to me it would be better than specifically 
referring to Germany. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I think that would be the better lan- 
guage. I suggest to the chairman that he offer to make the 
language uniform, in line with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not think it ought to 
be exactly that way. We might be willing tò confer on the Presi- 
dent a lot of powers in connection with this matter, when we 
are at war with a great power, that we would not be willing to 
confer if we were engaged in war with a very small power. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the present conflict continues, in all prob- 
ability the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia would not 
apply, because when Germany is whipped in all probability the 
war will be approaching an end. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When the war is over between the 
United States and Germany 

Mr. HARDWICK. We will not need any such power as this. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (continuing). We can confidently 
expect that we will be at peace with all the balance of the 
world for a long time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator what amendment 
he suggests? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was going to suggest that, on line 4, 
page 1, we strike out the words “ war with Germany ” and insert 
in lieu thereof the same words that are used on page 2, lines 
14 and 15. ~ 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Strike out the words “with Germany ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “in which the United States 
is now engaged.” s 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Does not that mean the war with Germany ? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, while we have not declared war 
on anybody but Germany, I think we are really engaged in a 
war against Germany and Turkey and Austria and the allies of 
the central Teutonic powers, and will be actually fighting them 


‘shortly. 


Mr. HARDWICK. In my judgment, the words “the war in 
which the United States is now engaged” would be construed 
by anybody, in Congress or in the courts, to mean the war we 
have declared. I do not think there would be the slightest dif- 
ference if we should use that phraseology. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I think if our troops on the front continue 
in the war, we had better have the bill operate during the period 
of the war, until we make peace. 

Mr. HARDWICK. My judgment is that it would operate in 
exactly the same way no matter whether you say “the war 
with Germany“ or “ the war in which the United States is now 
engaged,” because the war in which we are now engaged by law 
is the war with Germany. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I was not so anxious about which phrase 
we used as that we should not use two phrases, unless they meant 
the ‘same thing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And if they do mean the same thing, you 
had better drop one of them out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We use one in one place and another 
in another place. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes; I did not catch the Senator's eriti- 
cism. Lagree with him about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire, however, to express the hope 
that we will not be involved in war with Austria or in war with 
Turkey, and that the war will be limited to Germany, and that 
both of those other countries will realize the danger from sub- 
marining one of our vessels. Furthermore, I should be gratitied 
to know at an early date that they have retired from the war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
read the first account of the meeting of some Austrians or Turks 
with Gen. Pershing's division over in the trenches, he will agree 
that we are at war with them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Mr. President, I haye no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 4, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “with Germany” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “in which the United States is now engaged.” 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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THE LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, prior to adjournment I desire 
to submit what I hope will not occupy a minute of the time of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I assume that I am permitted by the Senate to 
express its gratification at the display of patriotic support of 
the liberty loan. The American Nation has delivered $3,000,- 
000,000 in response to a call for two billion for the first install- 
ment for national defense against Prussian invasion of Ameri- 
can rights. Let the once-doubting world note that the people 
of the United States, when suddenly precipitated from peace 
to war on a day’s demand, rescued themselves from business 
obligations, commercial undertakings, banking and industrial 
pledges, and in 15 days paid to their Nation a sum of money the 

„equal of which the warring nations of Britain took six months 
to deliver, France five months, Germany eight months, and 
Russia more than a year and two months. 

If there be those in America who doubted if America’s zeal 
in this war was aroused, or her interest awakened, or her people 
unanimously enlisted, let them heed this response to the call 
of the President and the appeal of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Let the world behold that upon the first call to our Nation by 
her Commander her response was that of the prophet to the 
Lord, “Here am I.” For victory quick and certain, America 
responded for the largest sum in a given time to a national 
defense recorded in all history. 

To the people whose bankers have taken from their millions, 
whose business men have taken from their fortunes, whose 
citizens have given from their possessions, whose women have 
given from their savings, and whose toilers from their wages, 
all of our Government sends its praise and gratitude. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate for its indulgence. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, June 16, 1917) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, June 18, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 16, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Impress us, O God our Heavenly Father, as a people, from the 
least to the greatest, with the extreme gravity of the situation 
which confronts us in the world-wide struggle against autocracy 
and militarism for democracy which insures to the individual 
the right to think and act according to the dictates of his con- 
science in the things which are vital to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, What we are called upon to do, let us do 
it with might, that n peace crowned with the glory of right 
and truth may prevail, to the honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


LAKES WINNIBIGOSHISH AND POKEGAMA—WATER POWER, 


Mr. ADAMSON.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
change the reference of the bill (H. R. 156), authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant leases or licenses for the use of sur- 


plus water at the United States Government dams at Lake 


Winnibigoshish and at Lake Pokegama, in the State of Minne- 
seta, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This is a water- 
power bill, and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has always had jurisdiction of the subject. 

Mr. SMALL. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to utilize the surplus water at a couple of dams at the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. In the first place, I ask the gentleman if he 
will kindly wait until the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mifuun] comes into the Hall? The gentleman from Minnesota 
introduced the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will do that, if I can be recognized then. 

Mr. SMALL. At that time I will make the statement I in- 
tended to make now. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 


z Mr. SMALL, Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
oma, 

Mr. FERRIS. I notice that section 5 of the pending river 
and harbor bill contains the same proposition, 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not compared it critically to see 
whether the words in section 5 of the river and harbor bill are 
identical with the words in the bill H. R. 156, introduced by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], but I think they are. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Miter] 
told me they were. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think they are. I hope we may have some 
sort of an agreement to take the water-power provision out of 
this river and harbor bill altogether. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, the point can be made when we 
reach section 5 in the river and harbor bill. I think there is 
undue haste as well as undue insistence in this matter; but, at 
all events, the gentleman from Georgian has agreed to wait until 
the gentleman from Minnesota comes in. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If I can be recognized to make the request, 
then I will do it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be recogrized if the 
Speaker is in the chair. The House may be in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state, by permission, that I do not 
wish to be considered in haste at all, but I do not want to be 
prejudiced in any rights that my committee may have. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will not be prejudiced in 
any rights. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I am perfectly willing to register the re- 
quest, and if it is not granted, to enter a motion to make the 
change of reference and not press either one at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Georgia is going home. How soon is he going? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am going home to-night. I am afraid I 
will not be here when section 5 of the river and harbor bill is 
reached. 

The SPEAKER. The renson tho Chair asked the gentleman 
the question is that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SALL] is going to move in a minute that the House go into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the river and 
harbor Mill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am not disposed to hinder the progress of 
the bill at all, but I do not want to be prejudiced in qny right 
about it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will not be prejudiced. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to give notice that we claim juris- 
diction of both questions, and that we want to perfect a better 
section than that whenever the water-power bill is framed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to me to make this 

suggestion 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That the gentlemen enter into some under- 
standing that when the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] 
makes his appearance the committee rise and take up this ques- 
tion for consideration. 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, that can be done when we 
reach the item in the bill or at some other time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am not even insisting on that. I am 
afraid I will not be here when section 5 is reached. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman might deputize some other 
gentleman to represent him in the matter. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I am perfectly willing to enter the request 
for the change of reference, giving notice that if the request is 
refused I will enter a motion to change the reference, and to let 
it stand until some future time. 

The SPEAKER. All right. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SMALL. I move that the House resolve itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is no quorum. 

Mr. SMALL. I move a call of the House, Mr. Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, 
the Doorkeeper will lock the doors, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
Almon Bland 


Browning Cantril 
ckner 


Anthony Bowers Bru pont roi 
Bacharach Brand Butler 
Brodbeck Campbell, Kans. — — 
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Chandler, N. Y. Goodwin, Ark Langley Saunders, Va. 
Clark, Fla. ould Larsen Schall 
Connally, Tex. Graham, Pa, Littlepage Scott, Pa. 
Copley Gray, N. J. Longworth Scully 

Crago Griest unn Shallenberger 
Cramton Griffin McCormick Sherley 
Crisp Hamill McCulloch Sinnott 

Cr Hamilton, N. T. McKinley Slayden 
Currie, Mich H ison, Va. aher Slemp 

Dale, N. Y, Haskell ann Sloan 

Davis Hayes Martin, III. Smith, C. B 
Dent Heaton orin Smith, T. F. 
Denton elm Mudd Snyder 
Dixon Hill Neely Stephens Nebr, 
Dooling Hollingsworth Nelson Sterling, III. 
Doremus Howard Nichols, Mich. Stevenson 
Drukker Hull, Iowa Oliver, N. Y. Stiness 
Dyer co Olney Strong 
Eagan Paige Sullivan 
Eagle Ieelend Parker, N. J. Swift 
Edmonds Johnson, Ky, Peters Tague 
Estopinal Jones, Va. Porter tt 
Fairchild, B. L. ihi Pou Taylor, Colo, 
Field Powers Templeton 
Fitzgerald Kelley, ich, Price Van Dyke 
Fiyon Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer are 
Fordney Kennedy, Iowa eed Walton 
Foss Kennedy, R. I. Riordan Ward 
8 Key, Oh o Robinson Wason 

Free less, Pa. Rogers Watson, Va. 
Fuller, Aaa: Kitchin Rose White, Me. 
Gallivan nutson Rowland Wilson, Tex, 
Garland Kraus Rucker ingo 
Garrett, Tenn. Kreider Russell Winslow 
Glass LaGuardia Sabath Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. On this call 274 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were opened. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
a. m. next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman if 
he intends to call up the food-control bill on Monday. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. next Monday, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an editorial 
from the New York World of May 18, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp by printing a resolution 
by the members of the Centennial Chapter, No. 58, Order of the 
Eastern Star, of Colorado Springs, in favor of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by publishing some further facts in 
regard to the flag. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By uuanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. ALMON, for to-day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, indefinitely, on account of criti- 
cal illness in his family. 

THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 

Mr. SMALL. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the river and harbor bill (H. R. 4285), 
and pending that I ask to make a statement and to submit a 
request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, during the consideration of the 
river and harbor-bill to-day in the Committee of the Whole I 


respectifully suggest that Members remain in the Chamber dur- 
ing the day. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent thgt at 5.80 
o'clock p. m. to-day the committee rise and report the bill to the 
House with all amendments and that the previous question be 
considered as ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr, SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I modify. the request by making 
it 8 o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, there was an understanding 
yesterday between the gentleman and Members of the House 
that the committee should rise this afternoon not later than half 
past 5. If the gentleman from North Carolina does not want to 
keep it, well and good, 

Mr. SMALL, That is gratuitous. 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired, and the question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union on the river and harbor bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Harrison of 
Mississippi in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Government iron pier in Delaware Bay 1 Lew For main- 
tenance and repair in accordance with the report ben in House 
Document No. 1059, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 808,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I think the House is entitled to an explanation as 
to why this item is included in the present bill. If I remember 
rightly, it was not in the bill as it passed at the last session 
of Congress. The present bill under consideration is supposed 
to be based on that bill. Now, in some way the construction 
of an iron pier appears to be necessary for the national defense. 

I hold in my hand the report of the Chief of Engineers, sub- 
mitted to the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, House 
Document 1059, and I find that this pier was originally author- 
ized by act of Congress in 1870, and that it has so far cost 
the Government $387,839.40. The district officer states, and I 
read from the report, “ that the iron substructure is now heavily 
rust eaten and the entire timber superstructure is badly de- 
eayed,” and he estimates that “an expenditure approximately 
of $78,000 will be required to place it in proper condition.” 

The pier has never been used to any extent for commercial purposes. 

May I ask the people interested in having this item go into 
this bill for what purpose it has been used, if not for com- 
mercial purposes? Then, again, we read that the Board of 
Engineers is of the opinion that it is not advisable to repair 
the pier in the interest of general commerce and navigation, 
but that repairs are urgently needed if its use is to be con- 
tinued in behalf of other interests. I take it that “the other 
interests ” there referred to near Lewes, Del., are the interests 
of yachtmen and possibly some Government lighthouse boats, 
and that sort of thing, but we are passing here, or th® ma- 
jority of the committee is endeavoring to have passed here, a 
bill based upon national defense. One of the items in the bill 
is for repair to a rusted iron pier which was built in 1870 and 
maintained at an expense of $387,000. It is now so rusted that 
the understructure is nearly gone and the upper structure 
badly decayed. That is the kind of an item which to-day is an 
emergency proposition, so claimed, in behalf of national defense. 
My mentality does not carry me to the extent wherein that emer- 
gency appears at the present time. It was not a national emer- 
gency at the time we passed the river and harbor bill last ses- 
sion, but it becomes one now, and I think the House js entitled 
to an explanation, which I hope some gentleman will be able to 
give, as to the national emergency now confronting us requiring 
an appropriation of $70,000 for this rusted pier. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, it should not be necessary to 
furnish to a member of the committee the information which I 
shall now with pleasure submit. This pier was originally con- 
structed in 1870 and was intended primarily for commercial 
needs. It is true that the commerce there did not develop to 
the extent anticipated. The present emergency for the repair 
of this pier is based on these facts: That it is located near the 
Delaware Breakwater, that in that section during this period 
of war particularly there will be large numbers of naval craft, 
patrol boats, submarines, destroyers, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the pier be repaired to have a convenient landing 
place -for these small naval craft. Col. Newcomer, represent- 
ing the Chief of Engineers in the hearing before the committee, 
in explanation for the necessity for this appropriation, made the 
following statement: 


This pier is important at this time on 3175 of the fact that we have 
so many of these patrol boats, torpedo boats, and other small boats 


I was asking unanimous 
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which now have no good landing at Lewes. This, of course, is the 
8 Breakwater, where they are apt to collect in considerable 

I pore this statement makes it clear that it is an emergency 
matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If my colleague cares to he 
might call the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
the report, which the gentleman from Massachusetts had in his 
hand, and from which he read only a part, and which report 
following the extract the gentleman read says: 

The United States Lighthouse Establishment uses the pier at the 
5 for the storage of boats, the United States Lifesaving Service 

as a boathouse at a point about midway of the pier, and the United 
States quarantine service uses it occasionally for landing passengers. 

The pier is situated at one of the most vital points of the 
Delaware River and Bay approaches, and if the gentleman will 
permit me to say further, it seems absurd that because a pier 
has grown old and is no longer serviceable in cértain of its parts 
Congress in war times should not put it in order for the use of 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, it might be well for me to state 
to the House that there is located at the land end of this pier 
a marine hospital, and I have a letter from Gen. Black, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A 


= FEBRUARY 7, 1917. 


Hon. WILLARD SAULSBERY, 


United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR: 1. Replying to your letter of yesterday, relative 
to my appearance before the Commerce Committee on the subject of 
needed repairs to the iron pier at Lewes, Del., I take pleasure in giving 
TUGA statement of a portion of my testimony given before the com- 
mittee, 

2. The pier ia in need of immediate repairs. The ironwork is badly 
eaten by the rust, some of the braces are broken, and the decking is so 
badly decayed that life is risked in walking thereon. This pier was 
erected for the 9 of providing communication with the shore for 
vessels coming to the harbor, so that provisions and supplies could be 
obtained and also to give access to es of travel and afford mail 
accommodations. 

3. Whether much use is made of this structure for commercial rea- 
sons or not is of small importance, due to the fact that it is the only 

ier extending to deep water behind the breakwater, which forms a 

rbor of refuge daring storms. Its greatest value, however, lies in 
its use as made by the Lighthouse De ent, the Coast Guard Service, 
the Public Health Service, the War Department, and the use that can 
be made of it by the Navy. It is a fact that all departments of the 
Government are anxious to use this pier and the desire to retain it. 

4. In view of the need and use of this pier by the various branches 
of the Federal Government, the factor of commerce should not be con- 
sidered, and its repair was recommended. It is evident that the re- 
pus and control of the pier can be accomplished most advantageous] 
f this duty is made the charge of one department, and if it is desir 
that the Engineer Department retain control and make repairs the item 
has a proper place in the present river and harbor bill. 

5. I trust that the foregoing will be sufficient, but if it is not, I will 
be glad to give any additional data which you may indicate. 

Very truly, yours, 


W. M. BLACK, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway between Rehoboth Bay and Delaware Bay, Del.: Continu- 
ing improvement and for maintenance, $50,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, This is an inland-waterway proposition, a canal, but I 
wish to address myself to another subject which is directly 
in point, and which is brought forth by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, In the Appendix of the Record there appears ex- 
tension of remarks by the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SMALL], the chairman of our committee, for 
whom I have personally high respect. I desire to call atten- 
tion to one statement which appears in that extension of re- 
marks wherein he has included an address to the press by 
Secretary Redfield. Incidentally the chairman of the committee 
makes use of the following language: 

It must seem strange to intelligent citizens that in the face of this 
crisis some Members of Congress are contending that we should suspend 
the maintenance and improvement of our waterways during the period 
of the war, and are indulging in facetious and unfounded criticism of 
our waterways. Such opposition can not find defense at the bar of 
public opinion and will be justly rebuked. on 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to say right there that I still subscribe to that? š 

Mr, FREAR. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
undertake the defense of seven members of the committee who 
have opposed*this bill; I do not care to defend the 120 Members 
of the House who opposed the consideration of the bill, and I 
do not care to defend a majority side of the Democratic House 
which directed that there should be no such bill as this river 
and harbor hill at this session of Congress. It must rest with 
the chairman of the committee to determine whether or not all 


of these gentlemen who have been in opposition to the bill are 


to be criticized because of their attitude upon this question, 
That is the chairman’s right whether advisable or not. 

But I wish to address myself—and this is the point for which 
I rose—more particularly to the timely remarks of Mr. Redfield, 
the Secretary of Commerce. Secretary Redfield makes a state- 
ment for the press of a commission that has been appointed by 
the public defense league—a commission or board to carry on 
inland-waterway expenditures. Secretary Redfield has taken a 
very active part in some matters, particularly in the city of 
Chicago, if I remember aright, on a waterway proposition that 
involved the wreck of the Eastland, but I wish to consider the 
personnel of the commission. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not discussing the amendment or the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. I am discussing the statement of the chairman 
of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
gentleman will discuss the amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. The amendment is to strike out the last word 
on this proposition on inland waterways, aud I wish to come to 
the question of the commission that is extended in the RECORD 
and mentioned by the chairman of the committee. Now, I am 
trying to find out whether I am in order or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me discuss that commission which is to have 
charge of this inland waterway work according to the chair- 
man's remarks, First—— 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
the commission is not involved in the motion to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not proceeded far 
enough to ascertain whether or not the gentleman is in order. 

Mr. FREAR. First, in this commission is Gen. Black—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more, 

Mr. HARDY. I object. 

M MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will permit me, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. SMALL. I move that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have the floor, and I do not recognize the 
gentleman’s right to take me off the floor. 

Mr. SMALL. I understood the gentleman to yield for that 
purpose, 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not yield for any such purpose. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield for the purpose? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman has spoken five minutes to his amendment. 
Unless the gentlemun is recognized for five minutes as onposed 
to it, he would not bė in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADEN] 
moves to strike out the paragraph. There has not been five 
minutes of discussion yet on that amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think this paragraph 
certainly ought to be stricken from the bill. It has no place in 
it. It does not amount to anything as a war emergency. We 
are endeavoring to appropriate $50,000 for a project that has no 
value as a war emergency. And I understand that we are con- 
sidering this bill as a war emergency. And then the question I 
wish to ask the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL], 
if he cares to answer, is, in what respect will this improvement be 
used as a war emergency if the appropriation is made? I pause 
for an answer. The gentleman does not reply. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman take an 
answer from me? 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will take an answer from anybody. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If you could get foodstuffs over 
a waterway that you could not get over a railroad in time of 
war, it is a war proposition. That is exactly what this is. 

Mr. MADDEN. The State of Delaware is not so large but 
that you could haul foodstuffs anywhere with a mule team. I 
could get on a street car line and go through the State before 
the 5-cent fare is out. So I do not think the gentleman can come 
nere with the idea that foodstuffs must be carried on a water- 
Way across a State where if you enter a street car and pay a 
5-cent far you would only have half the fare used up before you 
would cross the State. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are not any street cars. 
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Mr. MADDEN, If so, the people of Delaware are not pro- 
gressive, 

Mr. POLK. I would like to state to the gentleman from 
Tilinois that while the State of Delaware may not be very large 
she has oversubscribed her quota to the war loan by three times. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very giad to hear that, and the State 
of Delaware ought to do that, because there is no State in the 
Union that has made so much out of war as its citizens have. 
They have made money out of war and preparations for war when 
everybody else in the United States was broke. They ought 
to subscribe. They ought to subscribe for half of the war loan, 
because they have made their money out of the war. It is no 
indication of patriotism because they have contributed a small 
part of that which they have taken out of the blood of the men 
of the country and of the world by making ammunition and 
creating sentiment in favor of war. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not yield now. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I did not think you would. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think now the time has come when we 
ought to insist, inasmuch as the chairman of the committee and 
members of the committee say this is a war-emergency measure, 
on knowing wherein it is a war-emergency measure. I assert, 
and I pause for reply again and for any member of the com- 
mittee to say in denial, that this is not in auy sense a war- 
emergency measure and it can not be justified as any part of 
this bill. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the chairman of the committee makes the 
assertion it is, I will accept his word. I deny it, and I ask 
any member of the committee to assert that it is. Will they 
refuse to assert what they have already claimed, that this is 
an emergency-war measure; that this T-foot channel on which 
we are proposing to expend $50,000 of the people’s money in 
these days of stress, when everybody is taxed beyond limit, is 
a war-emergency measure to carry food supplies to the Army? 
Ah, it is absurd and ridiculous, 

The CHATRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to answer the gentle- 
man in my own time. He asserts that this is not an emergency 
measure, He moves to strike out the paragraph. The commit- 
tee has a chance to say whether or not it will strike it out. 

These are the facts: In this, the lower part of Delaware, 
there are large agricultural interests. Vegetables and various 
kinds of fruits, including small berries, are largely grown. 
These farmers are absolutely without any railroad facilities of 
any kind, and this waterway furnishes the only outlet which 
these farmers engaged in agriculture have for sending their 
produce to market. 
reaching the Delaware River, 

The gentleman from Illinois speaks of “war measures.” I 
do not know, when the gentleman from Illinois is discussing 
this bill, how to distinguish between facetiousness or humor and 
seriousness. If the gentleman is serious and intends to tell the 
House that transportation in this hour of stress and war, in 
consideration of the importance of increasing our agricultural 
production, is not a war measure, he either displays his humor 
or his prejudice, [Applause.] 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is a war measure; and if in face 
of these facts the committee wishes to strike out this item, it 
will have an opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Illinois 
indicated that there was a street car system or electric car sys- 
tem which could transport all the products, and so forth. Now, 
the gentleman from North Carolina says there are no railroads 
in that section of Delaware at all. Is that true? 

Mr, SMALL. That is true. That is the information before 
the committee. I think there are no street car lines in that part 
of Delaware. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, there 
are no street car lines there, and the only outlet for this sec- 
tion of the couutry is the waterway connecting Rehoboth Bay 
with Delaware Bay. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the debate on this 
section close. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this section close. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. ; 


It is the only opportunity they have of 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. ) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes G2. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving inland waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, 
Del. and Md., in accordance with the project recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers in paragraph 3 of his report, dated August 9, 191 
as published in House Document No. 196. Sixty-third Corgress, fi 
session ; The Secretary of War fs hereby authorized to enter into negoti- 
ations for the purchase of the existing Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
and all the property, rights of property, franchises, and appurtenances 
used or acquired for use in conn on therewith or appertaining 
‘thereto; and he is further authorized, if in his judgment the price is 
reasonable and satisfactory, to make a contract for the purchase of the 
same, subject to future ratification and appropriation by Congress. 
In the event of the Inability of the Secretary of War to make a satis- 
factory contract for the voluntary purchase of said cana) and its ap- 
eboney ag: he is hereby authorized and directed through the Attorney 

enera, to institute and to carry to completion proceedings for the 
condemnation of the said canal and its appurtenances, the acceptance 
of the award in said proceedings to be subject to future ratification 
and appropriation by Congress. Such condemnation proceedings shall 
be instituted and conducted in. and jurisdiction of said pror ings Js 
hereby given to, the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Delaware substantially as provided in “An act to autnorize con- 
demnation of land for sites for public buildings. and for other purposes.” 
approved August 1. 1888, and the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated 
to pay the necessary costs thereof and expenses in connection therewith. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
that paragraph. 

Mr. FOSTER. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order just a moment? There is a clerical error in 
the paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve it, but my colleague [Mr. FOSTER] 
makes it. I do not think the gentleman from North Carolina 
can correct the paragraph until we have disposed of this point 
of order. It is not before the House yet for consideration. 

Mr. SMALL. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point 
of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman; if 
it is to be made at all. it might as well be made at one time as 
another. This is not authorized by law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois IMr. Foster] makes the point of order against the 
paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ves. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman from 
IIlinois, in all fairness to this proposition, to reserve his point 
of order until its merits can be explained. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will reserve it for five minutes, but not for 
a long discussion, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
serve it without limit. 
time. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER] 
reserves his point of order. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
merits for a brief period. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman going to talk on the merits 
or on the point of order? : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. On the merits. Does the gen- 
tleman object to that? Because if he does, we might as well. 
understand it now, if that is the move to be made. 

Mr, MADDEN. No. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to proceed in the discussion of 
this section on its merits. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, while the point of order is 
pending, I assume that the gentleman will have that right? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to express him- 
self as to that. 

Mr. SMALL. - How much time does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania desire? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is one item in the bill 
that will probably be more contested than any other, nnd there 
ought to be at least 20 or 30 minutes for the explanation of the 
project. I should like to have 30 minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvanin asks 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


I ask that the gentleman re- 
I shall not be unreasonable as to 


I desire to speak on the 


unanimous consent to proceed for 30 minutes to discuss the 
merits of the proposition. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object; Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not object, provided that an understanding can be 
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had that an equal amount of time shall be given to those op- 
posed to the proposition on the merits. That is only fair. 

Mr. SMALL. That will consume an hour. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to that, of 
course. 7 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman knows that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is quite familiar with and interested in this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I make this suggestion to the chairman 
of the committee, that if this shall be held in order, the chair- 
man of the committee will not move to close debate until the 
opposition has had an equal amount of time? 

Mr. SMALL. I will agree to 80 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us see if we understand that. If the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is given unanimous consent to talk 
for 30 minutes, speaking on the merits in favor of this project, 
when the: point of order is decided and the item is held to be in 
order those in opposition to it shall have 30 uninterrupted 
minutes to speak on the other side? Is that what the gentleman 
understands? 

Mr. SMALL. That is a new descriptive word “ uninter- 
rupted.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean they will have 30 minutes without 
question. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
leave to proceed for 30 minutes, é : 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
if it is going to take a long time to discuss the point of order 
after the merits of the proposition are discussed 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he would like 
to hear argument on the point of order, 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the Chair want to hear an argument 
on the point of order now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
positive opinion on that. i 

Mr. MADDEN. I will discuss the point of order with the 
Chair after the gentleman from Pennsylvania has discussed the 
merits, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 minutes to discuss the 
merits. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this matter 
has been before the committee previously, and I shall regret it 
if the statement of the facts appears to be reiteration. It is an 
old story, but an intensely interesting one, to those who live 
along the Atlantic seaboard and who are interested in the 
development of commerce and in the welfare and defense of our 
country. 

The gentlemen from the Mississippi Valley are naturally proud 
of their territory, They have a fertile soil, and they have it 
well irrigated by the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and 
they have labored in this House valiantly to obtain improve- 
ment of that river and those tributaries, and have succeeded 
wonderfully well. 

While all this has been going on in the Middle West the 
Atlantic seaboard has not received the same attention from 
Congress in a commercial sense that the Mississippi Valley has 
received. Not that those of us living along the Atlantic sea- 
board are at all envious of the progress of our friends in the 
Middle West. but we feel that the time has come when recogni- 
tion should be given to the worthy projects of the East. 

It is a geographical fact that the Atlantic seaboard is dotted 
inland with lakes, ponds, sounds, bays, and rivers, which, if 
linked up into one united chain, would make a complete inland 
waterway, safe from the dangers and risks of outside sailing, 
all the way from New England to the Gulf. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained to ask for order, and that 
gentlemen who are opposed to this project refrain from loud 
conversation. It is a strange thing that those who oppose a 
proposition will persist in irritating those who are endeavoring 
to make a fair presentation of it; but that seems to be the rule 
in the consideration of this bill, and it is not fair play. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, I am asking for fair play, and I have been here 
long enough to know how to get it, and I notify the gentlemen 
who are constantly keeping up a noise by conversation that I 
propose to get a square deal for the.presentation of this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman want to get peeved 


for? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I.am not getting peeved. The 
gentleman could not get me peeved if he tried. 


Chair does not desire to express a 
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Mr. MADDEN. It does not help the gentleman’s case any 
for him to make threats. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not making any threats, 
I am appealing to those who are not obstinate and who are 
willing to listen. 

Mr. FREAR. I am satisfied that there was no intention to 
ereate any interruption, and of course there are only two or 
three gentlemen talking, so I think the gentleman ought to 
withdraw his remarks which he made about those who are 
engaged in conversation in view of the fact that an extension 
of time has been given him without any question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. At the special request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, who, I assume, is in favor of this 
bill, I withdraw what I said. [Laughter.] 

Here is a geographical situation that desérves consideration 
at the hands of this Congress, particularly now in these times 
of war. Gentlemen in the interior may not understand this 
situation so thoroughly as we do who are more directly affected 
by it. But we have tremendous wealth along the Atlantic coast; 
we have great industries there. The gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. MAppEN] a little while ago made merry over a proposition 
at Wilmington, Del., because men had made money out of muni- 
tions of war. Yet I recall no one who was more enthusiastic 
for war than the gentleman from Illinois, and I am amazed 
that he should stand here in the face of a proposition to make 
ammunition to carry on that war, and deride those who are 
doing their best to further the interests of the country in that 
regard. That is a dog in the manger policy that I object to, 
even if the gentleman insinuates that I get peeved in making 
the statement. 

Here is the great coast line of the Atlantic [indicating]. In- 
land all the way from Boston—and we can carry it farther 
north—are a series of sounds and bays back from the shore 
line, back from the dangers of this great ocean out here, safe 
from the danger in ordinary times of storm and at present from 
the danger of the submarines of a hostile country. Here is the 
city of Boston. Vessels leaving Boston now proceed to the 
open sea. Here is a short canal cut through Cape Cod to save 
an outside sailing distance from Boston to New York of up- 
wards of 70 miles and to save the ontside risk of fog and shoal 
and storm. The Government did not build that canal, which is 
8 miles in length. It was built by a private company and is 
now being used not only by vessels of commerce but by sub- 
marines and small war craft of the United States Navy and of 
the United States Army, which of itself has a fleet of more 
than 2,500 vessels. Now, this is a great saving to the Govern- 
ment. It cheerfully and willingly pays toll through that pri- 
vately owned canal on Cape Cod to save time and get from 
Cape Cod Bay down through Buzzards Bay into Long Island 
Sound. 

For strategic reasons, therefore, that canal may be used as 
an inland course for vessels of war, passing them practically 
safe from the sea into Long Island Sound, which was described 
here the other day, and with which every schoolboy should be 
familiar—one of the best sheets of water for harboring vessels 
in the United States. Here is the entrance from the north to 
Long Island Sound, and here is the entrance from the south. 
But, so far as war vessels are concerned, the difficulty is this: 
That while certain vessels now may pass from Boston inland 
for our own purposes or to circumvent an enemy who may be 
lurking out here somewhere, if we once get into Long Island 
Sound on this inland course with battleships we strike Hell 
Gate in the East River before we can get beyond the port of 
New York, and large vessels of the Navy do not pass Hell Gate. 
So that, as a matter of fact, if Hell Gate stands as it now is, 
and if our large vessels find it advisable to use Long Island 
Sound and to come into New York Harbor either to protect it 
or to drive out an enemy or to seek repairs at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, they are blocked here at Hell Gate. 

The argument that the gentleman from New York made the 
other day was that we should make the necessary improve- 
ments that have been so long delayed at Hell Gate now, so that 
during this year, or should the war continue for three years, we 
may have the inside passage to New York and points south. 
And why should we not have two entrances to Long Island 
Sound? These little dots on the map indicate where a foreign 
fleet might be outside the port of New York waiting for our ves- 
sels to come out, just as the submarines outside the ports of 
England are waiting now for English vessels to come out or 
for our vessels to go in. 

This of all times seems to be the best time for us to properly 
protect out coast line. We can not begin too soon to make these 
necessary defensive and strategic improvements. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. > 

Mr. FESS. How long would it take to clear the channel at 
Hell Gate? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will let the gentleman from 
New York answer that. The War Department has approved 
the project as necessary now. It may take two years, speak- 
ing offhand, but if it takes two years, would it not be well to 
begin now rather than to wait until the two years have expired? 

Mr. FESS. I think it would. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not cheaper to buy prop- 
erty now than to buy it when the price has gone up? Is it not 
cheaper to prepare ourselves for war now than to wait until the 
enemy has sacked our shores? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The project, as the gentleman states has 
been approved, is a 12-foot channel. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not reached the proj- 

ect that I want to talk about. The Cape Cod Canal 25 feet 
and there is good water 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the project the gentleman is speaking of 
include the taking over of the Cape Cod Canal? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It does not; the Cape Cod 
Canal is a private enterprise, and while it has been approved 
by waterways men, the project, which includes the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, contemplates getting to Boston by a still 
more inland route, at a 12-foot depth, although the plans pro- 
vide for a larger depth if need be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How long will it take to complete 
that improvement? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I regret I can not take time 
to go into the Massachusetts project until I get through with 
the discussion cf the Chesapeake & Delaware paragraph. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman states that the depth of the 
Cape Cod Canal is 25 feet? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Twenty-five feet is the ruling 
depth. 

Mr. TOWNER. That depth is insufficient to pass a large 
battleship. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not sufficient to pass a 
battleship, but is sufficient for minor craft. 

Mr. TOWNER, Is it proposed to deepen the canal by private 
owners or bý an appropriation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That canal was built wholly 
from private funds by a private company. 

Mr. TOWNER. I know it was, but is it proposed to deepen it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not heard that they 
have any such intention. I am using the Cape Cod Canal as a 
going canal as an argument and because the inner Massachusetts 
canal is not in existence. It is a short cut, as is the East River 
here at Hell Gate. There is a good depth at Hell Gate now. 
Vessels owned by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road traverse the channel and get back and forth with safety, 
as gentlemen who travel to Boston know. But battleships—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How much do these vessels that go through 
there draw? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know, but probably 
18 or 14 feet, and they may draw more. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. May I ask the gentleman whether the item that 
we adopted yesterday takes care of the Hell Gate proposition? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand that it does to 
the satisfaction of the engineers at the present time. 

Now, here is the Delaware & Raritan Canal, a very old canal, 
opened in 1834, bisecting the State of New Jersey from Raritan 
Bay, which is south of New York Bay, across to the Delaware 
River at the point indicated on the map. It is about 33 miles 
long, but it is impossible as a modern proposition. It was a 
great carrier between New York and Philadelphia in the old 
days, but when the railroads became active this, in common 
with other canals in the South and West that did a great busi- 
hess, began to slump. 

They had come before the era of railroads, and when the 
railroads came the canals began to go, and this one, although 
it competed with the railroad after it did come, was subse- 
quently absorbed by one of the railroads, which owns it now, 
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This old canal across New Jersey is in operation and is 
carrying considerable tonnage. Under war pressure it has been 
carrying special lines of barges suited to its dimensions baek 
and forth from New York to Philadelphia. That is not Vhila- 
delphia and New York commerce exclusively, it is the com- 
merce of the country that has squeezed itself through the canal 
because of the incompetence of the railroad to carry all the 
freight presented. 

That canal is not under discussion now except that the 
State of New Jersey has passed an act providing $1,000,000 for 
a right of way which it will dedicate to the Government the 
moment the Government is ready to begin operations on a new 
canal. That project enters the Delaware River at a point near 
Trenton, and a 12-foot depth earries it down to the city. of 
Philadelphia, where the 35-foot channel begins, and to the sea, 
in this direction. As is well known the Delaware River has 
grown in importance enorinously during the last two years. 

The Delaware always was a great commercial river. As a 
matter of State pride I have contended that it is the most im- 
portant commercial river in the United States. There are 100 
miles of the Delaware River from the sea to Philadelphia, 
inland, that does a tonnage business of more than 26,000,000 a 
year. That is an enormous tonnage for an inland river. There 
is nothing like it upon an inland river in the United States. 
Great establishments, factories, industries of one kind and an- 
other, oil refineries, and recently munition establishments, as 
well as shipbuilding plants have come along the Delaware River, 
until from a point at or near Wilmington up to Philadelphia it 
is a perfect beehive of industries upon both sides of the river 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. There is a splendid depth of 
water. We take the largest vessels afloat, certainly those that 
have a draft under 31 feet, all the way up to Philadelphia. It 
is a most unusual proposition for an inland river, and we do 
an enormous business upon it and are proud of it. 

Now comes the point that I desire to discuss. Gentlemen 
seek to strike out the paragraph in the bill proposing to take 
over what is known as the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, and 
gentlemen will probably use as an argument against that canal 
that the owners of it want to dispose of it, which is not the 
fact. If anyone would know that fact, I would know it. I 
have investigated this matter for 10 years, and the fact is that 
the old canal, the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, has been in 
the possession of estates and heirs since long after its comple- 
tion in 1829, and there is no power within the corporation, as I 
understand it, to dispose of it. It must be either condemned 
or seized by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did they have a charter for that canal? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman tell us from whom they 
got the charter? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will find upon 
my desk the first report upon the canal, which the Pennsyiva- 
nia State Historical Society sent to me the other day, and I 
shall be glad to give the gentleman the particulars as soon as 
I am able to examine it. As a matter of fact, this canal was 
regarded of great importance to the people of the United States 
when it was agitated prior to 1825, as much so as was the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific Railroad to the people of the 
West. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Is it not a fact that the Government of the 
United States owns stock in that canal? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It owns stock in it now, and 
the State of Pennsylvania does, as do also Delaware and Mary- 
land. 

Mr. BATHRICK. And the final determination of whether it 
is constitutional to appropriate money for waterways or to 
engage in the construction of canals was determined in this 
ease? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be. 

“Mr. BATHRICK. It was decided then that it was constitu- 
tional for the Government to do so? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Just as we began to finance 
the early stages of our Government by lotteries, so we induced 
the Government and the States to invest in canals before we 
ever dreamed of railways, and some of these antiquated con- 
ditions, though matters of great historical interest, are not 
understood by the modern generation. 

Mr. ROWE. How long is that canal? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Thirteen miles, and one of 
the difficulties about any one State or individual or corporation 
getting control of the property there is that it bisects two 
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States. It is an interstate canal. It runs from the Delaware 
River at a point near Delaware City across lowlands, until it 
enters what is known as the Elk River, on the Maryland side, 
and then goes out into Chesapeake Bay. The builders of the 
canal, according to this first report, had 850 men working upon 
it with horses and carts and picks and shovels, and it cost 
them upward of $2,100,000 when it was completed in 1829—a 
wonderful job, done in that way. Gentlemen say that when 
the Government appraises this property at $2,500,000 now it 
is appraising a defunct and worthless property, and yet when 
it was completed in 1829, when money was certainly more 
valuable than it is now, when it would go much further than 
it goes now, it cost-upward of $2,100,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the gentleman knows, as does 
everyone else, that when this canal was dug there was no 
machinery such as is now used in the construction of great 
public works, and whereas it would cost a dollar and a half 
a yard or two dollars a cubic yard for the materials taken out 
then, moved by horses and wagons, to-day it would cost fifteen 
cents by machinery. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
thar now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Machinery is more advanced than it was 
then, so that what you could do at a dollar and a half a cubic 
yard then, even at low wages, you could do for fifteen cents to-day 
at high wages. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I understand the gentleman, 
he would not make any allowance whatever for the value of the 
property at the time of construction or the improvements made 
upon it, and since it is a going property, without any friends in 
particular, he would just take it and drive the people out of 
business who own it? 

Mr. ROWE. And at that time Illinois farms were worth 
about a dollar an acre. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a fact, and I have 
plenty of proof here to show that Illinois was working very 
strongly for canals subsequent to the construction of this one, 
which is of so great value to the coast. Let me explain the 
yalue of this canal if I can. I have records here which, of 
course, I can not quote in half an hour, but here is a great 
waterway lined with tremendous industrial improvements and 
activities, and here is one of the most vital sheets of water from 
a naval standpoint to the Government of the United States. If 
foreign vessels were to approach Delaware Bay, they could pro- 
ceed, of course, if we were not to meet them at sea, as far up 
this bay as these three lines of fortifications marked upon the 
map, a little more than 40 miles below the city of Philadelphia. 
They would have substantially a free run of 60 miles up that 
bay before they were halted. If our fleet happened to be in 
Chesapenke Bay maneuvering somewhere around Hampton 
Roads or going into Norfolk Navy Yard for repairs, and should 
not care for strategie reasons to come outside to meet the enemy, 
but should prefer to go inside or send supplies inside up the 
Chesapeake Bay, it would be all over the minute they got up 
here to Chesapeake City, on the Maryland side of the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal. They would be blocked. 

That old canal carries only 10 feet of water, which would 
permit the passage through it of vessels of a draft of certainly 
not more than 9 feet. Any vessel with a draft of more than 9 
feet would be helpless or hopeless either on this Chesa ke 
side of that canal or on the Delaware side. Is it not possible 
that sometime in this war with Germany we may find it advis- 
able, being very active along the coast here, at Boston, or 
active down here at Norfolk, or active at the Panama Canal, 
or active on the Pacific coast, or while helping our allies upon 
the other side of the water—is it not possible we might find it 
advisable to pass vessels inland from the New York Navy Yard 
to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and from the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard through that canal down to the sheltered waters of 
the Chesapeake Bay and the Norfolk Navy Yard? Is not this 
possible? 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. = 

Mr. LENROOT, I will ask the gentleman a question. What 
is the depth of the water proposed in the option of the project 
in this paragraph? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
two depths. 

Mr. LENROOT. This project is for 12 feet? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 


And labor was cheaper then 


Engineers have recommended 


Mr. LENROOT. Did not the engineers of the War Depart- | 


ment testify in the hearings before this committee that a 
12-foot depth would not be of the slightest value to the Navy 


and would not afford access for submarines, and that the Navy 
would consider nothing less than 16 feet? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I testify to that statement 
myself. I admit it on all fours. It is absurd to think that a 
12-foot channel would carry war vessels. It could not be 
done. But I am asking the gentleman from Wisconsin in all 
fairness and reason to answer me this, whether when Congress 
is obstinate as it has been on the 12-foot proposition, and ap- 


‘parently still more obstinate on the proposition whicii the 


engineers have presented, to give a 25-foot depth through that 
18 miles, whether we had not better take a 12-foot depth and 
put it in the hands of the Government to get the work started? 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman asks me that question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say that if we are going to have only a 
12-foot depth it is of no value from a military standpoint. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a report, and I would 
be delighted if I had time to quote it, from officials of the Navy, 
from men who have investigated this for the last 50 years and 
who have reported to Congress from time to time, that there 
must be a start, and that if it is a question of money it is better 
to take 12 feet and get started and prove up the worth of the 
enterprise rather than to postpone until it is too late. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the gentleman admits that this would 
have nothing to do with the present war? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not admit that. I cer- 
tainly do not admit it. I have evidence here from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, evidence from experts of the Army and the 
Navy, that even now this canal would be of tremendous value 
to the Government in the passage of supplies on such ships as 
are able to pass through. And I want to say to the gentleman 
what I have said to the House before, and it is not bombast but 
the solemn truth, that this old canal in its present condition was 
the saving clause when Abraham Lincoln was calling for troops 
to save the National Capital, because the Confederates were 
right across the river here, and the railroad bridges froni the 
North were burned, just as they could easily be burned and 
destroyed now, and it was through this old canal, so much be- 
rated at times in this argument, that the, northern troops were 
taken on barges down to Annapolis in order that they might 
move up to Washington and save the day at Lincoln’s call, 
[Applause.] . 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How long is it estimated it 
would take to dig this canal to a depth of 16 feet? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why does the gentleman ask 
about 16 feet, because that is confusing? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Put another depth, then, for a 
more practical proposition, and say 32 feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘Thirty-two feet would-destroy 
the project just now, because of the cost. It did before. It 
was the little joker. : 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was speaking about the 
pacal utility of this canal for the purpose the gentleman is 

n 

ir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My judgment is, if you want 
my judgment, that if you give the Army engineers authority to 
build this canal you will have it ready within a year or two, so 
that it will be available for the defense of the country. The 
point is to get started. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman speaks about the possible 
destruction of railroads by a foreign foe. In the event that 
should happen, would it not be just as easy, and in fact easier, 
to destroy the canal than the railroads? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The situation there is fairly 
well fortified, I will say to the gentleman, and it would be as 
8 to get to the canal as it would be to get to the rail- 
roads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. How much would you save in mileage in 
going through there than around the other way? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The saving in mileage from 
Philadelphia—which is 90 miles from Baltimore, as the bird 
flies—the saying in distance would be 325 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has gener- 
ously yielded, and I ask that he have 10 minutes more. S 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am very serious about this 


0 und I would Uke to get it presented to the committee 


proper! 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr, GOOD. How wide is this canal? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. At present? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. i 

. Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is 24 feet wide in the locks. 
Mr. GOOD. How wide outside of the locks? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They fix the limit. There are 
three locks in the canal. Let me explain to the gentleman. 
That is interesting and apropos. 

Mr. GOOD. Just another question before the gentleman gets 
to the locks. In the event this was authorized it would take 
three years to cut deep enough for naval purposes during that 
time, and the canal would be entirely out of commission for 
commercial purposes and defensive purposes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. 

Mr. GOOD. And for defense purposes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it has been so stated 
by the engineers. I have seen it stated in some of the reports 
that they could manage to keep the canal going. 

Mr. GOOD. So that if we went ahead and appropriated this 
money it would practically eliminate the use of this canal? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. The engineers have in- 
dicated that it would not., The use of the canal would go on. 
I am so advised by the engineers. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Here is an expert in engineer- 
ing. I refer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 
I[Laughter.] He coincides with me. 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Of course the gentleman understands that a 
railroad does not quit business when it builds a new bridge. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true. They simply 
provide another means. But that question has been discussed 
by the engineers and has been answered in the negative. It 
would not stop the operation of the canal. = 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I was going to suggest that in view of the time 
being extended only 10 minutes, I am very anxious to hear the 
statement which the gentleman is about to make, and unless 
the time can be still further extended I suggest that the gen- 
tleman be permitted to go on uninterrupted. I want to hear 
him. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am obliged to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Let us take the element of cost from the official report; and 
incidentally I must repeat, because it has often been said before 
here, that this project has several times been approved in official 
reports. The United States Army engineers have several times 
officially indicated that the Government ought to have this 
property; that the property ought to be improved and devel- 
oped even to the extent of a ship canal, which I think would 
be the present war demand, if the Government was given au- 
thority by Congress to proceed. 

The cost of this project has been the bone of contention, and 
I think it is due largely to the fact that Congress has author- 
ized the purchase of other canals, some of them in the West, 
which have fallen down and have been failures and waste. I 
will not refer to any of them now, because I do not want to 
harass any particular Representative; but Congress has au- 
thorized the purchase of numerous canals in this country in the 
past at large expense, and those canals have not been workable. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not state them? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, the Hennepin Canal, if 
the gentleman wants to go near home, is one of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Government authorized the construction 
of it, not the purchase of it. It is a fake. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is very frank 
about it, and condemns a canal in his own State. I am com- 
mending mine, although it is not in my State. > 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr, SWITZER. Does the gentleman know what the annual 
tonnage of traffic through the canal is? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a business now of 
upward of a million tons a year, privately carried and paying 
tolls to the owners of the canal. That tends to answer the con- 
stant charge that this is a worthless property. The owners of 
the bonds of this property—the stock being valueless, it is 
said—the bonds, which are substantially equivalent to the ap- 
praised value of the canal, pay 4 per cent interest, and these 
old estates which own those bonds are thoroughly satisfied to 
draw that interest. 

The canal is a paying property, even ancient and limited as it 
is in capacity. 


Now, the appraisement of this canal by the engineers—and I 
trust I may not be asked to quote their report—is $2,500,000 
with some odd figures. That appraised value includes locks. 
engines, towboats, barges, and such other equipment, buildings, 
land, right of way, and other property as the company possesses. 

The engineers have reported that the cost of a 12-foot chan- 
nel, making it a sea-level waterway, which would dispense with 
the locks and unite the waters of Chesapeake Bay with the 
waters of Delaware Bay, would be $7,900,000. 

Now, that, plus $2,500,000, would be the cost of taking over 
the property and improving it and deepening the channel to a 
depth of 12 feet and making it a sea-level proposition; and 12 
feet will carry some of the vessels of the Navy, some of the 
torpedo boats, and many supply boats, and it will carry a 
major portion of the fleet of vessels that are now attached to 
the Army of the United States. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the tonnage of the vessels that now 
run through the canal? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will give that later in my 
speech. There is a line known as the Ericsson Line, a very 
old and respected company, that does business between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, taking freight feom the region round- 
about Philadelphia and New York to New England and then 
carrying it to Baltimore, where it is distributed to points south 
and southwest and vice versa. It has three or four boats that 
are built to fit the dimensions of these locks. I think they are 
exactly 23 feet 4 inches wide, which gives them a leeway going 
through these locks of a few inches, and they are built so high 
that their proportions attract attention as they pass up and 
down the river or the bay. They are peculiarly constructed, 
and their capacity is limited. But, even limited as it is, they 
still seem to be engaged in a paying business through that 
canal, and they have been doing it for generations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are they of 50 tons? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, more than that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Down on the Potomac they haul 115 tons on 
boats of this type. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. REAVIS. I am reluctant to take any of the gentleman’s 
time, but have any Government experts expressed any opinion 
as to the utility of this canal if it were improved so as to 
accommodate the larger warcraft? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; they have very emphati- 
cally, and always favored taking it over. I say on my honor 
as a Representative that the reports of the Army engineers are 
in nearly all instances—for there are many reports—strongly 
in favor of taking this property over as a war proposition. 

Mr. REAVIS. Are they in favor of taking it over with the 
ultimate purpose of deepening it for the larger craft? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the idea. I make no 
concealment as to that. We would never be content with a 12- 
foot depth in that waterway. It will not be a canal if the Gov- 
ernment takes it over. It will be a waterway. Every canal 
feature will be dispensed with. The canal to-day is a positive 
obstruction to navigation along the coast. It is a hindrance to 
business. It is a hindrance to the proper defense of the coast 
line in time of war, and we want to get rid of these old locks 
and these old appurtenances of a canal and make it a sea-level 
waterway, so that the water will flow from one bay to the 
other at a depth sufficient to carry our ships of war; and if 
we do that, then it will follow logically that, the canal being 
open and free, business will sweep through the canal and com- 
merce will be stimulated. 

Mr. JAMES. How much will it cost to deepen it to a depth 
of 25 feet? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To deepen it to a depth of 25 
feet will cost, according to the engineers, $12,424,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. Does 
the gentleman from Illinois desire to make the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order. If the Chair 
wants to hear arguments upon it I shall be glad to present them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does anybody desire to say anything 
against the point of order? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I certainly do. 

Mr. SMALL. I desire to be heard, but would it not be better 
to have the proponents of the point of order heard first? 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be giad to hear the gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear from those 
who conceive that the point of order should be overruled. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the point of 
order against this paragraph providing for the Chesapeake and 
Delaware waterway can not be sustained. In the first place, 
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because this item appears in this bill, and for other reasons 
which I shall submit, this committee has prima facie jurisdic- 
tion of this item. This item is in this bill by reason of an 
authorization reported by the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors for an examination and survey of an intracoastal water- 
way from Boston, Mass., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C. That 
was authorized in the river and harbor act of 1909, if I 
am not and this item is based upon that and the 
supplemental report, being the final report of the Chief. of En- 
gineers, So that, for the reason that the item is in the bill, for 
the reason that it occurs here as the result of a favorable rec- 
ommendation based upon an examination and survey author- 
ized by Congress, as reported in the river and harbor Dill, I 
say that the River and Harbor Committee prima facie has 
jurisdiction, and that the burden is upon those who make the 
point of order involying the jurisdiction of the committee to 
sustain the point of order. I think that is an elementary 
proposition of law, and I submit it is applicable to points of 
order involving the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the making of this point of order is aot for 
the, purpose of preserving the jurisdiction of the alleged Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. Further, it is not for the pur- 
pose of attacking the jurisdiction of the Riyer and Harbor 
Committee on similar projects. The sole purpose of it is to use 
this moribund Committee on Railways and Canals as a refuge 
for 2 the consideration of this item and its enactment 
into law. 

What is the Committee on Railways and Canals, which gen- 
tlemen assert has jurisdiction of this proposition? Fortunately 
or unfortunately there is such a committee, and yet most Mem- 
bers of the House have to be reminded of its existence, or else 
its existence would not be recalled. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the gentleman aware that the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals has, in fact, exercised jurisdiction 
over this very canal, and upon two occasions reported upon it? 

Mr. SMALL. I am coming to that in a moment upon another 
phase of this matter. I say that the purpose of this point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, is to defeat this item, and not in behalf 
of the preservtion of any jurisdiction upon the part of the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. That committee is called 
“Railways and Canals,” and yet there are precedents for the 
proposition that it has lost its jurisdiction of railways by cus- 
tom of the House, and by the activities of that most assiduous 
and industrious committee in asserting its own jurisdiction, the 
Committee on Interstate-and Foreign Commerce. So that 
although it is called “ Railways and Canals,” and has juris- 
diction of railways, nobody would rise in his place and make 
a point of order against a bill reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce or any other committee of the 
House upon the ground that the Committee on Railways and 
Canals had and should assert jurisdiction of it. I submit that 
in this case it ought also to be ruled that the Committee on 
Railways and Canals has lost jurisdiction of the waterways 
denominated canals. Now, I come to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who, I presume, will 
support the contention that the point of order ought to be sus- 
tained. I hold in my hand here a report by the Secretary of 
War based upon a resolution of the Senate asking him to fur- 
nish information containing summaries of reports of Govern- 
ment commissions, officers, and engineers on the commercial, 
naval, and military advantages of this canal. I refer to Senate 
Document No. 14, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. In that 
report, on page 5, is a summary of all the reports which have 
been made upon this canal. And I presume the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who is always industrious in whatever he presents to 
the House, has assimilated this valuable report. Among these 
reports which have been submitted to Congress 

Mr. HARDY. Before leaving that point will the gentleman 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. It seems to me a very serious fact that the 
time to raise the question as to which committee has jurisdic- 
tion of a matter is upon the reference of the bill, and that when 
it comes before the House the point of order ought not to be 
sustained on the ground that the matter belongs to another 
committee. On the question of reference, the reference might 
be to the right or the wrong committee, but this House has juris- 
diction of everything, and this Committee of the Whole has 
jurisdiction, whether it comes from the right or the wrong com- 


mittee, if there is no other ground for objection. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


in that connection? 
Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. STAFFORD, Is not my friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] aware that this bill has never been referred, 
but is an original bill presented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee as a privileged matter, and that all points of order were 
reserved as soon as it was presented to the House? 

Mr. HARDY. So it may be, but whether the right committee 
or the wrong committee presents the bill, the Committee of the 
Whole has jurisdiction over every matter involved in it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are two points of order in this case: 
First, that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has not juris- 
diction over the subject matter, because it relates to a canal; 
and, second, because even if it had jurisdiction over the subject 
matter it is not privileged under the rules of the House. 

Mr. HARDY. I submit that both committees have jurisdic- 
tion—the River and Harbor Committee and the Committee on 
Railways and Canals—for that matter. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield to me before he leaves 
fhe question of committee jurisdiction? 

Mr. SMALL. I will yield. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania is correet 
that the purpose of putting the item in the bill was to change 
its character from a canal into a waterway, that purpose would 
weet the jurisdiction of the Committee on Railroads and 

nals. 

Mr. SMALL, Without commenting on the quotation of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, I shall endeavor to assert, before 
taking my seat, and to prove that this project does not involve 
a canal within the meaning of the rules of the House. 

Mr. REAVIS. The point I had in mind is, if the gentleman 
will indulge me. that supposing the Committee on Railways and 
Canals has jurisdiction of it as a canal, would that prevent 
another committee having jurisdiction for the purpose of chang- 
ing its character from a canal into a waterway? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from North Carolina does not 
contend that this is anything but a canal? 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman thinks otherwise, I will beg 
him to examine some of the reports 

Mr. FOSTER. Because you intend to change it from a canal 
into a waterway does not prevent it being a canal. 

Mr. SMALL. That is not any canal proposition, I will-come 
to that later. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that a proposition was 
taken away from the committee the other day that was origi- 
nally lodged in another committee in answer to the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. SMAI. That did not settle any question of jurisdiction: 
I do not desire now to be diverted to another question. Mr. 
Chairman, I said as to this proposition that the Committee on 
Railways and Canals had gone into innocuous desuetude, and 
in this report by the Secretary of War in respect to the Senate 
resolution there are a large number of reports, I think 18, which 
have been made on this waterway connecting the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Delaware River. The only reports. based on legis- 
lation reported by the Committee on Railways_and Canals was 
one in January, 1907, authorizing a commission to be appointed, 
which consisted of Gen. Felix Agnus, Maj. C. A. F. Flagler, and 
Mr. F. T. Chambers, civil engineer of the United States Navy, 
and a report based on the action of the Committee on Railways 
and Canals, February 5, 1886, and a report of April 24, 1904, by 
Representative Davipson and Representative Srnoxd. All the 
other reports were recommended and were reported from the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle 
man if any part of this appropriation is to be used for anything 
else than for the improvement of rivers and harbors? 

Mr. SMALL. To be perfectly frank with the Chair, a part 
of it is to be used for the purchase of a canal, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the Chair wished to know. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman pardon.me for a ques- 
tion? ; 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact that on page 18 of the bill 
there is a project set out of which this committee has had 
jurisdiction for 10 or 12 years, which involves, and has in- 
volved during all that time, the improvement of connecting a 
canal with waterways, precisely the thing that is done in this 
ease? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have gentlemen 


argue this proposition, that if any part of this appropriation is 
used for the purchase of a tannal, how dees the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors get jurisdiction under the rules of the 
House? 
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Mr. SMALL. That is a most pertinent inquiry, and I am 
coming to that. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I would like to ask the gentleman if in mak- 
ing a waterway under the jurisdiction of rivers and harbors, 
some of the money to purchase a canal, or some other piece of 
property, would preclude the River and Harbor Committee from 
building it any more than if it was a roadway or a railroad we 
had to purchase? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. There is this statement on page 514 of the 
Manual, that when a bill embraces subjects belonging to the 
jurisdiction of several committees the main object of the bill 
may be taken as the test to show to which committee it should 


go to. 

Mr. SMALL, I am glad that the gentleman cited that, and I 
call the Chair’s attention to it without further citation on my 
part 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I understand the proposition contained 
in the river and harbor bill is not to improve the canal. That 
might be given to the Committee on Railways and Canals, but 
they take the territory of a right of way now occupied by the 
canal, propose to abandon it as a canal and make it a water- 
Way and appropriate money for that purpose. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMALL. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not a fact that the present Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal is an 8-foot canal? 

Mr. SMALL. Nine feet. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not ae purpose of the bill to make 
it 12 feet in depth? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The proposition is to enlarge and deepen 
it, but it still remains a canal of 12 feet rather than one of 
9 "feet. 

Mr. SMALL. Instead of a private waterway it becomes a 
public waterway. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But still a canal. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not think so, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not it become not a canal but, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] said, a sea-level 
waterway, a sea-level waterway. at both ends, so that it is a 
continuous sea-level waterway? 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina what he calls the work at Panama. Is that a canal? 

Mr. SMALL, The so-called Panama Canal does not furnish an 
analogy to the case illustrated by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
made a suggestion to which I wish to respond. The gentleman 
said there were items in the bill which were as susceptible to 
points of order, perhaps, as this, There have been such ‘tems in 
every bill. This point of order is invoked only for the purpose 
of defeating some proposition which some Member or group of 
Members may wish to defeat, and is not universally made against 
projects in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves that 
question I desire to state that I am somewhat confused. This 
project is now a canal, and when it is completed, if I understand 
the gentleman correctly, it will then be a waterway. I would 
like to know the distinction technically. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will listen, I shall try to make 
it as plain as I can, but I am not making refined distinctions 
here; I am discussing broad propositions involving the juris- 
diction of a committee. I would like to advert to and discuss the 
proposition which was so clearly stated at length by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. This does not involve a 
canal in such a way as to defeat the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee. What is it? It is a waterway connecting Chesapeake Bay 
with the Delaware River. It is true that there exists now what 
may. be denominated a canal, about 13 miles long, and origi- 
nally constructed many years ago by private capital, and still 
owned and controlled by a private corporation. The project 


which is sought to be carried out in this item inyolves the im- 
provement of natural waterways, leading to this alleged canal 
at both ends. It inyolves the improvement of the Delaware 
River leading up to it at a cost of $57,000. 

It involves the improvement of several natural waterways at 
the southern end. First, the improvement of Back Creek for 
a distance of 43 miles at a cost of $405,000. Back Creek empties 


into Elk River, and it involves the improvement of Elk River 
a distance of 8} miles at a cost of $314,000, and it involves fur- 
ther improvement in the upper part of 1 Bay for a 
distance of 10 miles, involving a cost of over $500,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL.. In just a moment. So that this project recom- 
mended by the engineers involves and must carry necessarily 
appropriations and expenditure of money for the improvement 
of natural waterways constituting the approaches. I now yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question I desired to ask the gentleman 
was, Whether he contends that the purchase of this canal can 
in any wise be connected with the proposition which he has just 
stated and thereby be made to appear what it really is not? 

Mr. SMALL. I think so, if the gentleman desires to put it in 
that way. I say this project involves a waterway. What is 
proposed? In addition to the improvement of natural water- 
ways, the approaches to either end of this so-called canal, it is 
proposed to purchase the canal, and instead of a lock canal 
as at present to convert it into a tide-level canal or, as some call 
it, a sea-level canal, so that the water will flow freely by natural 
processes from Chesapeake Bay at the southern end to the Dela- 
ware River at the northern end, and vice versa. So there we have 
a project involving the improvement of natural waterways and 
the acquisition of some property which is to-day, if you please, 
claimed by private owners, enlarging it from 9 feet deep to 12 
feet in width, and widening it from its present inadequate width 
to 90 feet bottom width and about 150 feet top width, and in 
addition removing the three present locks in the canal and con- 
verting it into a tide-level canal, making it a public waterway, 
the property of the United States; so that when this project 
shall have been completed we will have, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a waterway or artificial river connecting the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Delaware River—by the way, two of the busiest 
interior waterways in the country excepting the Great Lakes— 
making what will be a river between the Chesapeake Bay and 
the Delaware River. 

Mr. Chairman, there ought not to be any narrow construction 
placed upon this. How frequently is it known by gentlemen 
familiar with river and harbor legislation that we cut off bends 
in rivers by making a new channel across a bend to save sharp 
curves and distance in a tortuous river. Yet no complaint is 
made. How often have we needed land, for instance, for re- 
pairing the banks of streams by revetment work or otherwise? 
How often have we required contiguous land to deposit the 
material dredged from streams? How often do we have to go 
into various phases incidental to river and harbor improvement, 
and so, forsooth, because the purchase of an existing canai 
claimed by a private corporation is involved in carrying out this 
project it is said that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has no jurisdiction, and that it ought to be buried with the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals, To that proposition we protest, 
and we say that whatever jurisdiction upon a narrow construc- 
tion may be claimed by the Committee on Railways and Canals 
arising out of the report on this project, it is incidental and is 
not the primary purpose of the improvement. The primary 
purpose of the improvement is a waterway, making it a free 
waterway, open to commerce of all the people, and that brings 
it within the jurisdiction of this committee. -We contend that 
no strained construction ought to be taken by the Chair as to 
the jurisdiction of respective committees, so as to cut the matter 
up, having one committee having jurisdiction of a part of it 
and another committee having jurisdiction of another part of it. 

Mr. Chairman, with just a citation I shall close. 

On February 15, 1910, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 45, part 
2, page 1945, the river and harbor bill was under consideration 
in the Committee of the Whole. The item of survey with a view 
to locating a channel from the Gulf of Mexico to the Apalachicola 
and St. George Sound by “an artificial cut across St. George 
Island ” was under consideration. 

Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, made the point of order against the 
paragraph because it provided a survey for an artificial water- 
way or canal. Mr. Mann, of Illinois, in discussing the point, 
stated that the survey was for a channel which could not be 
considered a canal in the ordinary sense. He said: “It is 
simply making an entrance from the Gulf of Mexico to this 
city, where there are now large bodies of water, much of which 
is shallow, and where it may be desirable in making the en- 
trance to cut through St. George Island rather than run away 
around an island; to cut through that island, which is a small 
island, in order to make a direct channel.” The Chair overruled 
the point of order. 

On January 15, 1915, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 52, part 
2, pages 1656-1658, in the consideration of the item involving 
a waterway from Rehoboth Bay to Delaware River, the point 
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of order was made against the paragraph because it involved 
a canal and also the construction of a bridge. The first point of 
order was overruled and the latter sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that appear in Hinds’ Precedents? 

Mr. SMALL. My memorandum does not show. I desire now 
to call the attention of the Chair to Hinds’ Precedents, section 
4218, volume 4, where it is stated that the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Railways and Canals as to railways has been 
absorbed by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

I only mention that in connection with the proposition I 
previously submitted, that jurisdiction of alleged canals has 
been more largely with the Committee on Rivers and Harbors— 
very much more with that committee—than with the Committee 
on Railways and Canals. And I make the further statement 
that certainly for the last 18 years the Committee on Railways 
and Canals has never reported, or, if it has reported, there has 
never passed the House, any constructive legislation involving 
the improvement or construction of any canal. And all that it 
has reported to the House which passed has been these two or 
three resolutions for the appointment of commissions, which died 
there, nothing more ever being done about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman recall about 12 years 
ago—maybe 10—the Committee on Railways and Canals, as I 
recall it, brought in a bill providing for the construction of the 
Lake Erie & Ohio River Canal? It was discussed here and 
passed the House after a very vigorous fight. 

Mr. SMALL, Instead of for the construction, was it not for 
a commission and examination? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was for the construction of that canal. 

Mr. SMALL. I remember there was such a proposition, but 
the exact nature of it I do not recall. But it did not become a 
law. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It passed the House, though. I was cit- 
ing that instance to show that the Committee on Railways and 
Canals was not moribund at that day. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. REAVIS. I understand the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals, so far as it pertains to canals, is 
restricted to canals. The committee could not construct a 
waterway out of a canal. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. REAVIS. And if it should be held that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors could not construct a canal, once a 
canal always a canal. 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. REAVIS. There must be jurisdiction in this House 
somewhere to change the character of a canal. It is self- 
evident the Committee on Railways and Canals can not do it. 
What other committee can do it than the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors? 

Mr. SMALL. The query of the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, 
very strongly sustains the proposition that this point of order 
is based merely upon technicalities and not upon substance, 
and that the only purpose, if it should be sustained, will not 
only be to deny the Committee on Rivers and Harbors jurisdic- 
tion of this item but virtually—perhaps as some of its pro- 
ponents hope—to defeat and kill a meritorious proposition. 

Mr. FOSTER and Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] desire to be heard? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do. I would like to follow 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear a full dis- 
cussion of this matter before ruling. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Supplementing the statement 
of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Starz], I wish to 
make reference to the authorization for a survey for the inter- 
coastal waterway. The act of March 3, 1909, carried this pro- 
vision: 

Sec. 13. *_ * The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be made at 
the localities named in this section, as hereinafter set forth. 

aorte for the construction of a continuous waterway, inland where 
practicable, from Boston, Mass., to Long Island Sound, including a 
waterway from the protected waters of Narragansett Bay through the 

onds and lagoons lying along the southern coast of Rhode Island to 
yatch Hill and Fishers Island; thence to New York Bay; thence across 
the State of New Jersey to a suitable point on Delaware River or Bay ; 
thence to Chesapeake Bay; thence from Norfolk, Va., to the sounds o 
North Carolina and Beanfort Inlet, N. C., for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the cost of a channel with a maximum depth of 25 feet, or such 


lesser Gepths along any section or sections of the said waterway as may 
be found to be sufficient for commercial, nayal, or military purposes, 
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Such survey shall include an examination of all practicable routes, the 
prepara nop of plans and estimates of cost along the most available 
waterway any oxisting publle of private comely of Gay wast e 280 
the probable cost of acquiring the same. t N : 

Now, that was the authorization for what is known as the 
intercoastal waterway. Congress appropriated $100,000 to make 
that survey. The complete report included certain points of the 
intercoastal waterway that had been covered in preceding reports 
of the United States Army engineers, some of which had pre- 
viously approved sections of the entire projects. The law con- 
templated that the waterway should be opened up inland along 
the entire course. After the survey was completed and reported 
upon to Congress, Congress made appropriations for certain sec- 
tions of the intercoastal waterway consistent with the the plans 
laid down by the Army engineers in their report. For instance, 
the upper Delaware was impréved to a depth of 12 feet from 
Philadelphia to the approach to the contemplated waterway 
across the State of New Jersey. That improvement was made 
so that the upper reaches of the Delaware would connect with 
the lower reaches of the Delaware, in consistency with the gen- 
eral plan. An appropriation was also made for the purchase of 
the so-called Norfolk-Beaufort Canal, extending from a point 
south of. Norfolk into the sounds of North Carolina. That pur- 
chase was made, and Congress proceeded to improve that Nor- 
folk-Beaufort link of the entire waterway by ample appropria- 
tions, which still continue, for maintenance and completion; 
so that the coastal plan has not only been written into the law 
but has been provided for in certain sections which are now 
being worked together under the plans of the United States 
engineers to secure a continuous chain. 

What is known as the Beaufort Cut, south of the sounds of 
North Carolina, leading into the Atlantic Ocean, has been com- 
pleted by an appropriation made by Congress, so that the act of 
1909, authorizing a survey, which survey resulted in the report 
of a plgn, has led to the adoption of that plan by Congress 
along certain links of the chain considered most important by 
Congress at the time the appropriations were made. 

Now, as to the particular project before the committee, that 
of the so-called Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, connecting up the 
Delaware Bay and River with the Chesapeake Bay, that is a 
part of the plan for which appropriations have already been 
made by Congress in acts heretofore passed, and is simply in line 
and in harmony with the continuation of the general waterway 
thus contemplated. It is an essential link of the waterway. 
Without its inclusion in the plan the appropriations heretofore 
made for other parts of “the intercoastal waterway,” which is 
the term used in the law, would be of little or no national 
avail. 

The doctrine heretofore held with respect to continuing work 
in the matter of public buildings and appropriations for public 
works, I assume, would hold in this case. That is one point, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Another point in respect to the Chesapeake & Delaware link 
in this coastal plan as approved by law is as to the jurisdic- 
tion, it being contended that the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has stepped in where the. Committee on Railways awd 
Canals should operate. The fact of the matter is that such 
decisions as the Miami Canal decision, which will be cited by 
gentlemen arguing the point of order, and other decisions that 
may be cited, contemplate the purchase and taking over of 
canals to be operated as canals. Now, even if the Committee on 
Railways and Canals had jurisdiction there—and I suppose it 
is a fair statement to make that it had jurisdiction, because it 
is proposed to take over and operate canals—that is not this 
proposition. This proposition is that this canal shall be taken 
over, not to be maintained and operated as a canal, but to be 
translated into a sea-level waterway. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose that this canal were 
bought by the United States Government and then made a sea- 
level waterway 25 feet in depth, with no locks, just open water 
25 feet deep. Is there any question that the subsequent appro- 
priations for dredging and maintenance of that open sea level 
affair would be under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors? 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is no doubt in the world 
that that is where it would go. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
on Railways and Canals? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would not go to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Oanals. It would no longer be a canal. 
I made that statement in a general way in stating the merits 


It would not go to the Committee 
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of the proposition. The whole purpose of this project is to get 
rid of a canal and to establish a waterway. 7 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Government issues through the De- 
partment of Commerce an inside coast pilot, which shows exist- 
ing routes of waterways from the northern tier of States to the 
Southern States, all the way to the lower extremity of Florida, 
so that it has been for a long time the policy of the Government, 
apart from these laws especially applicable to this intercoastal 
waterway, to encourage the development of a continuous water- 
way along the coast. Here is an inside coast pilot, issued by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the use of mariners, for use 
up and down the inland waters of the Atlantic coast, substan- 
tially in line with the plan that is here adopted and approved by 
the United States Army engineers, and which in large part has 
already been appropriated for by Congress. 

I contend that the question of jurisdiction is not sound in this 
instance, because the jurisdiction must necessarily go to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, once this canal is taken over 
and turned into a waterway. It must be kept improved for the 
purposes of the Government. Surely the Committee on Railways 
and Canals would have no jurisdiction to report appropriations 
for the improvement of this waterway once it is established. 

Now, I contend that this is an essential link in the waterway 
chain that has been approved by the Government and by Con- 
gress; that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has juris- 
diction over it, because it is not a canal proposition; it is a 
waterway proposition. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the point of 
order in this instance comes too late, and I call to the attention 
of the Chair a decision by Mr. Speaker CLank in connection 
with the jurisdiction cf the Committee on Flood Control. I 
was aware that certain chairmen had had this question of 
jurisdiction before them, and personally raised it in the matter 
of the Committee on Flood Control. 

When the first flood-contro! bill was called up by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Humpyneys], the chairman of the 
Committee on Flood Control, I made the point of order that the 
committee had exceeded its power, that the work that it was 
reporting was properly the work of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. Mr. Speaker Crark ruled upon that question. 
At that time this colloguy took place: 


Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. I desire to call the attention of the 
Speaker to the fact that on numerous occasions when canal bills have 


been introduced here, simply because the word “canal” appears, 
although they pertained exclusively to 1 and navigation, the 
have been taken away from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors an 


referred to another committee. Navigation comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


Then the Speaker said: 


That was because they were put in a vileged bill. The history of 
this discussion and the rights of ev y are these: This bill was 
introduced—tbe Chair dors not know who introduced it; but that does 
not matter. It ts a public bill. It was referred to the Committee on 
Flood Control. If the gentleman or any other gentleman felt aggrieved 
or thought his rights had been trampled on or the Jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors was being usurped, the proper remed. 
was for the gentleman to come in here and move that it re-ref > 

Mr. Maxx. Mr. Speaker—tbe Speaker will pardon me—but no one 
Say move, except one of the committees, unless = § unanimous consent. 

he Speaker. The gentleman is technically right, that it takes one 
committee or the other to ask it. 
- Mr. Maxx. Or manimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Or unanimous consent, 

The Speaker, further ruling on the point of order that the 
Committee on Flood Control had usurped jurisdiction of rivers 
and harbors matters, said: 

These gentlemen sinned away the day of grace, and the Flood Com- 
mittee took charge of this bill and worked on it, and it was a matter 
of public notoriety that they were doing it. It was not done in a 
corner. They went to work and investigated the matter and made this 
report here. As to the proposition of the gentleman that it takes a 
piece out of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
of course tne whole scheme of the Flood Committee did that very thing. 
That was what it was intended to do, to relieve the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of a part of its work. It was overloaded. 

You can not put water into a river and you can not take water out 
of a river and you can not do anything about controlling the waters of 
a river that it does not in some way affect the improvement of the 
river and the navigation thereof. So the point of order is overruled. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we were alive to the probability that a 
point of order would be raised, and have been alive to it for 
some time, and this question was raised before Mr. Speaker 
Crank in order that a ruling might be had as to whether it 
was too late to come in when a bill is called up, after it had 
been under consideration for weeks, and after it was a matter 
of notoriety, as the Speaker said in his decision. Mr. Speaker 
CLank ruled that the gentleman who made the point of order 
at that stage of the procedings was too late, and he ruled 
against the point of order. 

Now, I make these points: The Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors has jurisdiction; this is not a canal proposition but a propo- 
sition to do away with a canal and to complete a waterway au- 


thorized in part by appropriations already made; that the opera- 
tion and maintenance of a canal is not contemplated, as was 
the case of the Miami Canal; and that it is too late to make 
the point of order against the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors at this time. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman x 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I want only one moment, 
to say this: Something has been said during my temporary nb- 
sence from the Chamber about the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. Just a few days ago I was elected by the House to the 
chairmanship of that committee. It has been stated that this 
committee has been a dead committee. I propose to make it a 
live committee, or else to ask that it be abolished altogether. 
[Applause.] f 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No one receives that state- 
ment with more pleasure than myself; but I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether his predecessor, or whether he since he 
has become chairman has indicated in any way that he de- 
sired to have control over this proposition, as of the Railways 
and Canals Committee? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I have not, because, as I stated, I have 
been chairman only a week or such a matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not know 
that his predecessor asked to have this matter referred to his 
committee? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I know he did not, because the former 
chairman resigned, and Congress did not act upon that resigna- 
tion until recently; but as soon as Congress will give the com- 
mittee a clerk I propose to call the committee together and make 
it a live committee. The fact that it has been a dead committee 
in the past does not indicate that I do not propose to make it a 
live committee in the future. I want to say this one word in 
a general way, that I am opposed to a few gentlemen on large 
committees taking every bill of every conceivable kind and 
character and having all these bills referred to them and mo- 
nopolizing all the legislation that should properly go to other 
committees. And while I am not at this time going to make n 
fight to have any legislation or bills referred to this committee 
before I have had time to organize it or even to occupy the 
committee room, I do propose to insist that this committee be 
treated fairly, and I propose to make it a live committee, and 
any time that Members of the House desire to send any bills to 
this committee we will meet and give them proper hearing and 
take action upon them. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, and does not 
care to have the time of the committee occupied by further 
discussion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the Chair want to hear anything 
from our side? : 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has made up his mind on the 
proposition. 

The Chair, without regard to what his personal desires are 
in the matter of these appropriations, must decide these ques- 
tions according to the rules of the House. The Chair’s own 
district is vitally interested in the inland-waterway proposition, 
but the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction to 
report on certain matters. In Rule XI, paragraph 8, we find 
that jurisdiction over questions relating to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors is given to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

In section 56 of Rule XI we find that certain committees of 
the House are given a privileged status, that is, that they can 
make reports at any time, and have questions over which they 
have jurisdiction immediately considered by the House, and un- 
der that rule this bill is now being considered. The rule says 
the following-named committees shall have leave to report at 
any time on matters herein stated, and then it names the com- 
mittees. It says— 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, of bills for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. 

It has jurisdiction to report at any time on bills for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. Now, that removes it from 
the case cited by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
because the flood-control bill is not a privileged bill. The Com- 
mittee on Flood Control is not a committee that can report at 
any time, but you must introduce your bill and have it referred 
to that committee, and if there is a question of jurisdiction, 
some gentleman in the House must move to transfer the bill 
from that committee to the committee having jurisdiction, and 
any Member can take advantage of that opportunity.. Now, 
the precedents hold that if Members wait until it is too late 
they can not take advantage of that rule. But when this 
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privileged bill was reported to the House by the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, delegated by its privileged character to 
report on improvements for rivers and harbors, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], on May 9, reserved all points of 


order. He could not have made that reservation sooner, be- 
cause the bill was then for the first time reported to the House, 
so he took prompt advantage of the situation. 

Now, the question is presented to us whether or not this 
paragraph goes beyond the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. If no part of the appropriation was to be 
used other than for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
clearly it would not be subject to a point of order; but the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SmArL] both concede that part of 
the appropriation is for the purchase of a canal, which clearly 
removes it from the privileged status given to the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee under section 56, Rule XI, to report bills 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

Every other appropriation that would go for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors would be clearly within the jurisdiction 
of that committee and would not be subject to a point of order; 
but under the precedents, if any part of the paragraph is sub- 
ject to a point of order, then all of it is subject to a point of 
order. The Chair must follow the precedents in this matter, 
and every time a question similar to this has come up the point 
of order has been sustained.. The Chair has made diligent in- 
vestigation into this question, giving it the most careful con- 
siderartion, hoping that possibly the committee had not exceeded 
its authority and that the point of order could be overruled, 
but he has not been able to find any decision sustaining that 
point of view, and for that reason he has not desired to hear 
from gentleman on the other side of the question. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] has cited 
one case applying te the Apalachicola Bay and St. George 
Sound improvement, which was with a view to determining 
the best location for a deep-water harbor with entrance channel 
from the Gulf of Mexico by way of East Pass, West Pass, New 
Inlet, or by an artificial cut across St. George Island, considera- 
tion being given to the respective needs of the cities of Apalachi- 
cola and Carrabelle for increased harbor facilities. 

Mr. SPARK MAN, who was chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, in speaking at that time on that proposition, said: 

Mr. Chairman, this is in no sense a canal even if that should make 
any difference, nor would the improvement be in the nature of a 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in speaking on the 
proposition, not speaking in favor of the point of order, but 
speaking on the other side, used this language: 


Mr. Chairman, I did not make the point of order against this para- 
graph, because T am familiar with the situation there, having made a 
personal visit to this place with the distinguished Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, and I remember very distinctly much of the situation 
there. This clearly is not a canal.. It is no more a canal and no more 
the construction of a canal than it was when we made a new entrance 
to New York Harbor. It is simply, as I understand, making an entrance 
from the Gulf of Mexico to this city where there are now les 
of water, much of which is shallow, and where it may be d le in 


making the entrance, rather than run away around an island, to cut 
3 that island, which is a small island, in order to make a direct 
channel, 


So the facts in that case were, without question, that it was 
for the improvement of a harbor and did not either appropriate 
for or take over a canal, 

Now, in Hinds’ Precedents we find, in section 4219, that on 
February 19, 1885, a question arose over a paragraph in the 
river and harbor bill providing for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal, and the chairman sustained the point of order 
on similar grounds to those the Chair has just stated. 

On January 15, 1915, on an amendment to a paragraph in the 
river and harbor bill to improve an inland waterway between 
Raritan Bay and Delaware Bay there was a point of order made 
that it was to improve a canal. At that time the chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] held, in a very elaborate 
opinion, that it was clearly subject to a point of order and 
sustained the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the Chair when 
that decision was rendered? 

The CHAIRMAN. January 15, 1915. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was not that the case where 
the opinion was withheld? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman has in mind the fol- 
lowing year or the year before, when Mr. Dent offered an 
amendment to improve an inland waterway near Mobile, Ala., 
and the point of order was made, but the opinion was reserved 
for argument, and subsequently the amendment was withdrawn 
and the Chair did not pass on that proposition. 

The Chair is very clearly of the opinion that in the present 
case the Committee on Rivers and Harbors did not have juris- 


diction to make the appropriation to improve the canal, and for 
that reason sustains the point of order to the paragraph. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania ap- 
peals from the decision of the Chair, and the question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, before the question on the 
appeal is put I desire to say just a word. Upon every decision 
where a similar question has come up the same ruling has 
been made that the present chairman of the committee has 
made. There is not one single exception. As a question of 
parliamentary law there can be no question but that the chair- 
man is correct in his ruling. Now, upon this appeal I want to 
make this observation 

Mr. AUSTIN. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is this question debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is debatable. The present occupant of 
the chair some time ago made an erroneous statement, saying 
that it was not debatable, but afterwards corrected that state- 
ment by saying an appeal was debatable, subject to the will of 
the committee, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have been in the House eight years and I 
never heard it discussed. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. It is debatable in Committee of the 
Whole. The committee can close it in the committee or rise 
and close debate in the House. In the House debate is avoided 
by moying to lay the appeal on the table, but no such rule ap- 
plies in the committee, so the only way to close debate is by 
moving that it be done. 2 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this one ob- 
servation: Criticisms have been made to certain items in the 
bill. Other criticisms will be made, no doubt, as to items when 
reached, but if the supporters of this bill are so desperate and the 
bill is of such a character that they shall refuse to sustain the 
decision of the Chair upon a question of parliamentary law 
upon which the Chair is undoubtedly correct—and the gentle- 
man who made the decision is one of the best parliamentarians 
in the House and one of the fairest—if the supporters of this 
measure now desire to overrule the Chair upon this proposition, 
they will demonstrate to the country beyond peradventure that 
this bill is not being considered upon its merits, and that wher- 
ever there is a piece of pork in it they are willing to violate the 
rules of this House in order to keep that pork in it, so that the 
pork may be had for other items in the bill that they are afraid 
might be lost unless all the other items remain in. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania and Mr. HARDY rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. HARDY. I thought the gentleman had yielded the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am through. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania was recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
discussed the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But I made the appeal and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has attacked the appeal. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to be heard for five minutes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not mean to intimate that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania had not made his appeal in good faith. 
I simply meant that the majority of the House ought to sustain 
the Chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not regard a favorable vote upon this ap- 
peal as in any way reflecting on the gentleman from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the committee. He has rendered his decision 
in good faith according to the precedents as he understands 
them, but I submit that the House some time or other ought 
to have an opportunity to vote on this question to take over an 
important waterway absolutely necessary at this time for the 
preparedness of the defense of the country. For more than 10 
years to my knowledge this project has been the victim of 
“battledore and shuttlecock,” and always subject to points of 
order. How long is the country to submit, in a matter of this 


kind, to one precedent after another, based on technicality, and 
the decision of some one long since dead? I have such a regard 
for the gentleman from Mississippi that I would hesitate to vote 
against his decision; and I wish the gentleman had exercised 
his own judgment in the matter rather than have fallen back on 
precedents. 
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It seems to me that if the President of the United States were 
to be guided altogether by precedents from the Revolution to 
the present time, we would never be prepared to conduct a war 
with Germany. Sometimes we have to cut the red tape and 
get down to business. That is the reason I made the appeal. I 
respect the high parliamentary qualities of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harnrson], as does the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor], but the question is whether we shall so ham- 
string ourselves to precedents and what has passed as never to 
meet absolute necessities of the present time. I hope the ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair will be sustained in the in- 
‘terest of the common defense of the people of the United States. 
[Applanuse.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the lecture 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has been giv- 
ing us about pork. The anxiety that certain gentlemen here 
have about pork is very amusing. I have such a contempt for 
this denunciation of pork-barrel legislation which comes from 
newspapers and from various sources that I can not make any 
other reply than that the man who is influenced by it signs a 
warrant of his own shame. As to the merits of the point of 
order that this canal item ought to belong to the Committee 
on Railways and Canals, I wish to say that I was a member of 
the Committee on Railways and Canals at one time, and I know 
it to have been a fact that the Speaker of the House never re- 
ferred a single bill to that committee. That committee went 
into a state of innocuous desuetude, and to-day the House at this 
session has refused to grant it even a clerk. Are we to be con- 
fronted with a situation in which a nonexistent or moribund 
committee is allowed to intervene or be thrust in in order to 
prevent proper and needed legislation? It is pertinent to ob- 
serve that the Committee on Railways and Canals did not inject 
itself into this matter, but that the opponents of the bill have 
injected it here. The truth of the business is simply this, that 
the functions of committees in this House overlap each other in 
many instances. There is not a phase of the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Railways and Canals that has not been absorbed 
by either the Committee on Rivers and Harbors or the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I soon found that 
out when I was on the committee in the days of Republican rule 
in the House. I concluded that it was useless and got off the 
committee. | 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Is not the condition the gentleman is de- 
seribing the result of the chairman not calling the committee to- 
gether and organizing to receive business? 

Mr. HARDY. In my imocent ignorance when I first came 
here, from the name of it, I thought that the Committee on 
Railways and Canals would be an important committee, but I 
found that it did not have anything to do and could not get any- 
thing to do. I think we did ourselves frame a bill that some 
reference has been made to, and tried to get some attention 
paid to it, but we could not. Let me say one thing further. It 
seems to me that this is a matter in which the jurisdictions of 
more than one committee overlap each other. Here is a project 
and that project is to make navigable the waterways from 
Philadelphia down to Baltimore. That waterway consists of 
one river, the Delaware River, about 50 miles of it, and a canal 
of 13 miles, and then of a land-locked bay, and then two har- 
bors, and are you going to cut that project up into half a dozen 
different committee jurisdictions and have the bill eut up in 
three or four pieces? Will you give a part of one project to 
Rivers and Harbors, one part to Interstate Commerce, and one 
part to the Railways and Canals Committee? It seems to me 
that common sense demands that the House treat the matter as 
a whole, and, aecording to the argument made here, no one com- 
mittee could pass the bill, because it would not have Jurisdiction 
of all of it. If the Committee on Railways aud Canals were 
here in charge of this bill, objectors would say that they had 
nothing to do with the Delaware River or the harbor at Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, and that every item, except the one, for 
this 18 miles of canal. Common sense says that it ought to be 
handled and presented in one bill, and this bill, which is, in the 
main, a rivers and harbors bill, is a most appropriate bill for it 
to stand in. I have the greatest regard for the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson]. He followed the precedents in 
this matter, but it is time that precedents should yield to com- 
mon sense, and that we should cut the red tape and technical 
rules that prevent all possible action. Further, gentlemen, I 
cited a moment ago an authority which stated that a bill should 
be referred to that committee which had jurisdiction of the 
major part of the subject matter of the bill. You can not frame 


a bill that would treat this whole project unless you include 
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that 13-mile canal, and also include any necessary improve- 
ments in the Delaware River or the harbors of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Let us have more common sense. Here is a 
whole project, and let the House break away from any pre- 
cedents that have crippled it for years and have stood in the 


way of legitimate improvement. Now, to him who says there 
is pork in it I simply say, “ Evil be to him who evil thinks.” If 
any gentleman believes this item is pork or is worthless, he 
ought to vote against it, but he ought not to stigmatize every 
other man who does not think as he does, and if he has a decent 
and proper respect for himself, he will not do so. 

For one, and for the sake of this discussion only, I am glad to 
say that my district has not one item in this bill, and I certainly 
have no interest in the item here in question, but I would be 
ashamed of my intellect if the facts presented did not convince 
me of the merit of the item, and ushamed of my manhood if I 
permitted the pork-barrel ery to drive me from its support. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I have as much respect for the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who rendered this 
decision, as any Member of this House. My attachment and 
affection for him is as deep and as sincere as any colleague who 
sits on the other side of the House. Why should we, when the 
interest of the country is involved, be tied and gagged by some 
precedents or rulings of the presiding officer of this House? 
Is that of more importance than the consideration of a great 
public measure involving the safety of the country in time of 
stress and war? There are reyolutions necessary at times 
throughout the world, and this is a time when a legislative 
revolution against being tied down by precedents and rulings and 
opinions of presiding officers of this House is necessary. ‘The 
individual ruling or judgment of one man out of 435 should not 
absolutely make us powerless to do something which a majority 
of us conscientiously believe is for the best interest of the 
eountry. 

A word now in relation to the reflection of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor], who in closing his speech said that 
if we do not sustain the ruling of the Chair we will have com- 
mitted an offense in the interest of pork-barrel legislation. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not now. This is supposed to be the greatest 
lawmaking body in the world. I believe every Member of 
this House is honest, faithful, and conscientious, and while some 
may differ, as they do upon this bill, ill does it become any 
Member to reflect upon the honor of his colleagues in the dis- 
charge of what they believe to be their conscientious duty in 
supporting one of these bills. I give every man in this House— 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and every other 
man—the same right to think and act which I claim for myself. 
I believe he is just as honest, just as conscientious, and just as 
patriotic as myself, but not one bit more so, and I repudiate the 
conduct or the utterance of any man in this House who will 
ascribe improper or unpatriotic motives to those who do not 
see as he sees or act as he acts. [Applause.] If this body has 
incurred public disfavor through the public press in criticizing 
this measure and other bills as pork-barrel legislation, as graft, 
let us think too much of our own character and the standard of 
this great lawmaking body to make ourselves voluntary witnesses 
for such a contemptible, scornful utterance or public opinion of 
ourselves and colleagues. How can you expect the American 
press, yellow or otherwise, to hesitate to denounce and criticize 
us when some of our own colleagues stand here and by their 
public utterance furnish proof that what they say is true? I 
believe every one of the 435 Members of this House is honest. 

They are acting heré under oath. I repudiate and condemn the 
language of the gentleman from Wisconsin. I believe it to be 
my duty to do it. I resent it on my own part and in behalf of 
every man in this House. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
Forp] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, after recognition, I believe 
there is no limit on time. At the end of that time I would like 
to be heard on the proposition, before the Chair rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide the question now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to be heard, if the Chair will 
hear me, on that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the mind of the 
Chair is fully made up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to show the precedents that 
the five-minute rule does not apply in the Committee of the 
Whole on the argument of the question of appeal, and I have 
precedents here to that effect. If the Chair will permit, the 
five-minute rule in the Committee of the Whole, as the Chair 
will note, extends to amendments that are then pending. A 
gentleman may offer an amendment, and under that rule five 
minutes may be granted in favor of the amendment and five 
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minutes in opposition. The rule that I refer to is Rule 
subclauses 5 and 6. Subsection 6 says: 

The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the Members pres- 
ent, at any time after the five minutes’ debate has arin e proposed 
amendments to any section or paragraph of a bill, close debate upon 


such section or paragraph or, at its election, upon the pending 
ments only (which motion shall be decided without debate) z but this 
shall not preclude further amendment, to be decided without debate. 


Subsection 5 of that rule provides: 
When 


Sa aig ar aon 2 5 tote and there sha 
devete. thereon, but the, tare rivilege “ot debate shall be allowed in 
favor of and against any 8 mat =r be vay ay kto an paani 
Shall 8 mover thereof unless by the unanimous con- 
sent of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, under those clauses that I have just read, 
which have been frequently put into practice, the chairman of 
the committee having the bill in charge can move to limit 
debate whenever debate has occurred on an amendment, I wish 
to direct the Chair’s attention to the history of proceedings in 
the Committee of the Whole, and it is only by the Chair under- 
standing the history and the early procedure and practice of 
the House when the Committee of the Whole was first estab- 
lished in the early times of this Government that he will appre- 
ciate there is no limit and that the hour rule applies on ques- 
tions of this kind. If the Chair will examine the precedent 
closely, he will see that when the Committee of the Whole was 
first organized, and when business came up after the morning 
hour and the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to consider legislation 
that was on the calendar, to consider matters relating to the 
state of the Union, or just merely private matters, that the 
Member gaining recognition was entitled to one hour's time. 
That is the basis for the rule at present when we go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on general debate. It recognizes the old- 
established rule that the Member who gets recognition when the 
House resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, without any limitation by the House, is 
entitled to an hour's time, which he can parcel out as he sees fit. 

Mr. Chairman, the Chair has ruled here that there is no limit 
df debate and that debate can only be limited by the committee 
rising to go into the House. 7 

Now, I wish to call the Chair's attention to that rule 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state to the gentleman right 
here that debate can be closed any time by the gentleman hav- 
ing the floor moving to close debate. It can be done either 
way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the Chair agree that we are not 
limited to five minutes? . 

Mr. MADDEN. You can move to close debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the attention of the Chair 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state that under the prece- 
dents, and there are not very many of them, he is led to be- 
lieve that the question of appeal does not come under the one- 
hour rule but under the five-minute rule, the same as discus- 
sions upon amendments. So the Chair would be inclined to 
hold that it is under the five-minute rule, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the Chair will bear in mind be- 
cause we are establishing precedents here and I do not wish 
to argue unnecessarily : 

Mr. HARDY. A point of order, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDY. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
should address himself to the appeal from the decision of the 
Chair upon this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state that when the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrozp] took the floor the 
Chair stated that he was recognized for five minutes, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin took exception to that, and is now 
trying to convince the Chair that the Chair is wrong and that 
the gentleman is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. HARDY. Can he superimpose that question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks he has a right to do it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I am addressing myself to that point, if 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Haxpy] will give attention. 

Mr. HARDY. I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am very thankful to the gentleman that 
he saw the difference. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair's 
especial attention to this rule, which is directly applicable, and 
that is clause 2 of Rule XIV, which forecloses the Chair from 
holding that the five-minute rule applies. I grant that the 
chairman of the committee has the right to move to close 
debate in committee—— 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not take me off the 
floor with a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMALL. I wanted to ask the Chair a question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may interfere with my argument, and 
I will be willing to yield in a very few minutes. 

What does that clause 2 say? It says: 

And no Member shall occupy more than one hour in debate on any 

cone in House or in committee, except as further provided in 

Remember it says, “In the House or in committee.” I again di- 
rect the attention of the Chair to the original practice in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, or merely 
in the Committee of the Whole, before the establishment of the 
five-minute rule, and that was, that any Member gaining recogni- 
tion on any amendment, or on the bill itself, was entitled to one 
hour's recognition. The only limitation that you find anywhere 
in these rules cutting down the hour recognition to discuss any 
question is that which I have cited before, which is the five- 
minute rule in the Committee of the Whole, so far as amend- 
ments are concerned. You can not find any other rule any- 
where else that limits the discussion of any question to five 
minutes except on amendments. 

Here we have a direct mandate on the Chair, not only on the 
Speaker but on the chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
that no Member shall occupy more than one hour in debate on 
any question in the House or in the committee, except as fur- 
ther provided for in this rule. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no escape from it. I do not intend 
to take much more than 10 or 15 minutes at the outside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would kindly suggest to the 
gentleman, in order to avoid any further delay, that he proceed 
if he desires to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not intend to abuse the patience of the 
House, and when I conclude the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Saratr] can move to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would want some additional 
time to look this matter up. Even if the gentleman is right, 
the Chair suggests that the gentleman proceed for the present 
without deciding the point of order just now. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will not take more than 10 minutes, or 
perhaps 15 at the outside. j 

Mr. SMALL. I am not assuming that the gentleman is pur- 
posely consuming time. May I ask a question of the Chair at 
this time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman to ask a question 
of the Chair. 

Mr. SMALL. I did not understand the Chair to decide that 
the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill did not 
have the right to move to close debate or to move that the 
committee rise and go into the House during a discussion under 
the five-minute rule. Is the Chair in doubt about that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes from the rules and 
precedents that he has examined—and the precedents are not 
quite clear on many of them—that they apply to discussion 
under the five-minute rule; but the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has contended that the Chair is wrong, and if so the Chair 
would be glad to be corrected. There is no question in the mind 
of the Chair, so far as the right to control debate is concerned. 
That has been decided as shown by paragraph 6949 of volume 5 
of Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I admit that contention of the Chair. 

Mr. SMALL, I did not intend to take the gentleman off the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is within the province of the committee 
to close debate when it sees fit, or the chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the bill has the right to move that the committee 
rise and go into the House and so close debate. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, while the Chair is considering 
that matter, the gentleman is proceeding in that indefinite 
situation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest at the same time 
that the Chair will examine further into the matter; for the 
Chair’s benefit the gentleman from Wisconsin has kindly con- 
sented to proceed for the present. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just for a brief question. 

Mr. SMALL. I hope the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. LENRGOT. This is a very important matter, and it ought 
not to be decided—because it is so important—without the full- 
est care, and I suggest that the gentleman proceed for a reason- 
able time on the merits of the appeal, and then it will be in 
order to close debate when he gets through. 
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Mr. HARDY. Why should the five-minute rule be made to 
apply to everybody except the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because “the gentleman from Wisconsin“ 
knew what his rights were, and the Chair is most fair, . 

The CHAIRMAN. While the Chairman has not yet been 

convinced that his opinion is not right, he is endeavoring to be 
fair and right in the matter to all members of the committee, 
and he would want time to look it up more fully. The Chair 
made the suggestion which he did make for the purpose of sav- 
ing time, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is proceeding with the understanding that his rights will be 
preserved. 
Mx. STAFFORD. On the question of appeal, no more serious 
question can confront this committee or any committee than 
to take an appeal from the decision of the Chair on a parlia- 
mentary question which it is acknowledged that the Chair was 
right in his rulings and is supported by all the precedents. 
These rules have been established and the precedents have been 
placed here in permanent form so that we can proceed in 
regular order. If at any time when, perchance, a majority 
of the committee might be in favor of some proposition that 
was not in order a Member should rise and appeal from a 
decision of the Chair and overrule the Chair, there would be 
chaos rather than order in the control of the discussions of 
this House. 

There was not a quorum and far less than a quorum present 
when this matter was under discussion. There is not a quorum 
present now, and yet you are attempting to make in order 
something that Members of the House have reason to believe 
is out of order, something on which every precedent that has 
ever been passed upon this question has been one way, as the 
Chairman of the committee ruled, and attempt to overset it, 
so that it might be considered in order. 

This is not the only proposition that is out of order in this 
bill. In the back part of this measure there are provisions 
after provisions that the Chairmen in times past have ruled 
were not in order, provisions relating to water powers in this 
country, as to which there is no question but that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors has no jurisdiction. 

Think for one moment, gentlemen, of what would happen if 
the Members who would be interested in that special provision 
in section 5, relating to singling one single water-power proposi- 
tion in Minnesota against many other water-power companies 
seeking a like privilege from Congress, and not receiving the 
privilege because we have not passed any general dam law, 
could come in here and overrule the decision of the Chair 
declaring that provision out of order. What consistency or 
regularity would there be in the proceedings of this committee 
or of this House? 

I can not recall at the present time any decision of the Chair 
in committee where the precedents have all been one way and 
where the decision has been overruled in Committee of the 
Whole House. Certainly on this provision you should not be 
swayed by the merits of it. I am frank to say to you, gentle- 
men, that a year ago when this item was under consideration 
I did not make a point of order against it because it was in 
a different form from what it is to-day. Then it provided 
merely for a lump-sum amount to be paid to the owners of this 
canal. The provision in this bill now authorizes condemnation 
proceedings in the courts whereby the owners, because of its 
peculiar value, could go into court and obtain all manner of 
return upon the showing that they might make, which this 
House might not be willing to favor under such conditions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me make my argument, because I do 
not want to take up unnecessary time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is a brief question, I will yield. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I want to ask the gentleman this: Sup- 
pose it was generally conceded that this enterprise was very 
important, where could it go so that no point of order could 
be made against it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That involves the consideration of a very 
close parliamentary question, which I will proceed upon with 
the indulgence of the committee just for two or three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I want to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Baruricx]. Even granting that 


the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction of this 
subject matter, nevertheless under the rules of the House and 
the precedents based upon those rules, it has not the right to 
incorporate legislation into a river and harbor appropriation 
bill, which is privileged, unless the legislation relates to the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. I will not prejudge that 


question and say that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has not the right to introduce a special bill relating to this in- 
dividual project, and have it dropped in the basket and take its 
regular course on the calendar; but the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors occupies a unique position, and that is that while 
this river and harbor bill is not considered a general appro- 
priation bill, it is a regular appropriation bill, ana all legis- 
lation which is in order under that paragraph of the rule which 
provides that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors shall have 
the right to report at any time, is privileged, but it has not the 
right to incorporate in that bill, which is limited to the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, other matters of legislation 
over which it has jurisdiction. The Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors may have jurisdiction of this subject, but it has no 
right to bring it here in this privileged bill, because the rule 
limits the privilege to matters relating to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. This distinetion has been recognized time 
and again in the rulings of the Chair, so I think I have suffi- 
ciently answered the question by saying that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors may have jurisdiction to report this 
very provision, but not to incorporate it into a river and harbor 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Does the gentleman think we 
ought not to have a connecting waterway between the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays for war purposes? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, I would support it much more freely 
on commercial grounds than for war purposes. I think for war 
purposes it is an iridescent and chimerical dream—a proposi- 
tion involving a depth of 25 feet 

SEVERAL Mzunzns. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say in all fairness to the committee 
I stated that I did not intend to speak more than 15 minutes 
without interruption. ` 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman has spoken 25 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Maryland is very 
shortsighted. I have not spoken over 10 minutes. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I think I was very shortsighted when I 
said 25 minutes. I ought to have said 40 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, well, the gentleman is always verbose 
on these matters and always wrong. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I desire to say that the gentleman from 
Milwaukee is not always wrong. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we are not going to gain 
any time—— - 

á Mr. 1 How much more time does the gentleman 
esire 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will conclude certainly in five minutes if 
not interrupted. I was about to conclude when interrupted by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BatHrick] and the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. How long will it take to finish the con- 
demnation proceedings? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This item differs from the item contained 
in last year’s appropriation bill, because it authorizes con- 
demnation proceedings, and there is no limit of cost, whereas the 
proposition of last year was limited to a certain definite amount, 
a little over $1,000,000, as I recall; and now the owners of these 
bonds may go into court and claim that by reason of war condi- 
tions this canal has been made much more yaluable than it was 
a year ago. As I said before, I did not seek to interpose a point 
of order against this provision a year ago, when the cost was 
limited. I was willing to give the benefit of the doubt in favor 
of the proponents of that measure. I am not opposed to the im- 
provement of the waterway, but I have the right, and the Mem- 
bers of this House have the right, to adhere to the rules of the 
House when an attempt is made here to bring in matters that 
may go contra to the best policy of the country. If you are going 
to overrule the decision of the Chair on this proposition, then 
you must concede that those who desire to single out a dam 
proposition should also have the right, when a point of order is 
sustained against them, to appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. I do hope that those who are in favor of river and 
harbor improvement will not go to the extreme of establishing a 
revolutionary precedent, that they will overrule the decision of 
one of the best-known parliamentarians in the House in order to 
try to bring before it something that is not in order under the 
rules of the House. You certainly do not want it to go out to the 
country that in the Committee of the Whole, where no roll call 
can be had, you are willing to take up for consideration a propo- 
sition that has never, under the rules of the House, been re- 
garded as in order in the consideration of a river and harbor 
bill. You should be very loath to take that step, because if you 
do it will result in disorder and confusion, and will be against 
orderly parliamentary procedure. 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate close in six minutes, that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BRUMBAUGH] be recognized for one minute, and that I may be 

t for the a gee of the time. 

The CHAIRM. Mr. Foster). The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks e consent that all debate be limited to 
six minutes, one minute to go te the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
BrcmsavuGcH] and the other five minutes to himself. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I want the membership 
of the House to understand me thoroughly. In behalf of myself 
as chairman of the Committee on Railways and Canals and my 
colleagues on that committee, we are not bidding for the refer- 
ence of this proposition. In fact, I think it should not at this 
date be referred to our committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Should your committee report 
an appropriation bill. anyhow? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
I do not see the propriety or good taste in regard to the eternal 
fitness of things for the chairmen of other committees making 
adverse remarks about committees outside of their own. I did 
not inject myself into this; others have done it. I want to say 
that this House should treat this committee fairly and on the 
level, as it does other committees. We shall organize for busi- 
ness, and in the future I do not propose to consent that other 
large committees take these bills that properly should be re- 
ferred to this committee. I want to repeat that because this 
committee has not been alive in the past is no indication that 
we do not intend to make a live one of it in the future. Having 
been elected chairman of this committee only a few days ago, 
I do not ask a clerk at this short session, but when the regular 
session opens we will expect a clerk and get down to business 
as a live committee ready to receive and consider any bills 
which may be referred to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. As I understand, the gentleman does not con- 
sider his committee moribund? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I certainly do not; and all these remarks 
that have been made are gratuitous and unjust, so sar as the 
present is concerned, and so far as our intention for the future 
is concerned. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a few re- 
marks on the appeal from the decision of the Chair holding this 
paragraph with reference to the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
out of order. While I do not desire to retravel the same 
ground, I am as strongly of the opinion now as I was when I 
endeavored to present the question that the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee has jurisdiction of the proposition as it appears in 
the bill, and that the ruling of the Chairman is wrong. We 
have appealed from the decision of the Chair. Does that in- 
volve any discredit to the Chairman? What is involved in his 
ruling? Only an expression of an opinion upon a question of 
parliamentary law—a disputed question, a doubtful question, 
on which there are two sides. Lawyers who are familiar with 
trials in nisi prius courts know that where the judge holds a 
certain way upon a question of law that an appeal is taken to 
the supreme court of appeals, which may consist of three judges 


or five judges or nine, as the case may be, and which is the 


court of last resort. The rules of this House provide that there 
may be an appeal from the decision of the Chair, and it in- 
volves no more discourtesy to the Chairman of the committee 
than does an appeal from a nisi prius judge involve a discour- 
tesy to that judge. 

Gentlemen like my good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] and his colleague [Mr. Lenroor] seem to regard with 
dismay this appeal from the decision of the Chair. I think 
there is not a gentleman in this House, upon either side, who in 
his past record as a Member has exhibited the ingenuity and 
skill in parliamentary law by presenting appeals from the deci- 
sion of the Chair more frequently than my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not 
wish to misrepresent me. 

Mr. SMALL. - I do not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall—I may be short of mem- 
ory—but I do not recollect that I ever appealed from the deci- 
sion of any Chairman or from the decision of any Speaker. 

Mr. SMALL. Or argued in favor of an appeal? Did not 
the gentleman argue at some length to sustain an appeal from 
the decision of the Speaker in the cotton-tax proposition? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is confusing me with some 
other Member. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let the gentleman ask him if he did not vote 
to overrule the decision of the Speaker [Mr. CLARK]. 


Mr. SMALL. My colleague instances one oceasion when the 
gentleman from Wiseonsin [Mr. Srarronp] was in favor of an 
appeal. The gentleman has corrected me in my assertion as to 
the cotton tax, and I yield to his recollection. But the gentle- 
mar himself, I have no doubt, would net deny that he has voted 
to overrule the Chair, either the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole or the Speaker, in various rulings that have been 
made, sustaining the contention that I am making that there 
is no discourtesy intended by this appeal from the ruling by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, the chairmah of 
the committee. 

The rules provide that the Members of the House sitting in 
in Committee of the Whole shall be a court of last resort and a 
finality. The Committee of the Whole ought to vote on this 
appeal in the light of law and reason and in furtherance of 
wise legislation. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors re- 
ported the legislation authorizing the examination and survey 
of this project. The report of the Chief of Engineers when 
submitted to the House was referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors.” The same Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors now reports: the legislation embraced in this paragraph 
adopting the projeet for the Chesapeake and Delaware waterway. 
Now, for the first time the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors is assailed. It comes too late. The point 
of order is a subterfuge and a snare and is actuated primarily 
by the desire to defeat the project. Let us assert ourselves and 
maintain the rightful jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
just one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unan- _ 
imous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, some very handsome sectarian 
have been uttered regarding the gentleman from 
[Mr. Harrtson], in which I heartily concur; but I do not n 
how a vote to overrule the decision of the Chair involves any 
disloyalty to him or disrespect of his high parliamentary quali- 
fications. In fact, I gravely suspect that no gentleman in the 
House would be more pleased than the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi if his own decision were. repudiated by the House. [Laugh- 
iss and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and there were 42 ayes and 55 noes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Boonrr 
and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 40 and 64 noes. 

So the decision of the Chair was not sustained as the judg- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield to let me perfect the 


| paragraph? 


Mr. LENROOT. I will. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sgr gy ae amendment: TRASS 7, after the word “in,” at the end of 
Une 6, the words“ use Document No. 891, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, —— session, in.“ 

Mr. SMALL. This merely inserts the document, which was 
omitted by a clerical error. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is understood now that the 
opponents to this paragraph of the bill shall have 30 minutes. 
Mr. SMALL. That was the agreement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, what has just transpired in 
this committee in overruling the decision of the Chair would not 
have happened on any bill other than a river and harbor bill. It 
could not and would not have happened had it not beer that 
members of this committee determined to overrule the Chair 
not upon the merits of the proposition, many of them—some of 
them did—but it is no secret that many members of this com- 
mittee voted to overrule the decision of the Chair to sustain 
the river and harbor committee upon all of the items in this bill, 
‘fearing, some of them, that their own items might suffer if they 
did not do so. I listened to the reply of my friend from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Austin], in which be undertook to criticize me for 
suggesting that there was anything in the action of any Mem- 
ber of this House in the consideration of this bill before the 
House but the most patriotic, motives. 
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He asserted that in the consideration of every item in this 
bill every member was actuated only by the best interests of 
his country. My friend from Tennessee may make such a state- 
ment as that, but it seems to me it rather ill becomes a Member 
of this House to make such a statement when his boast is that 
in this House he never yotes against an appropriation or for a 
tax; and yesterday when I asked him whether he would be will- 
ing to vote for a tax to raise the expenditures provided for in 
this bill he declined to answer, and I yield now and ask him 
that*question and ask for a reply. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I shall answer the gentleman 
in my own time. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought that would be the reply that the 
gentleman would make, but I yield now for a reply. 3 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to talk a little longer than that when I 
get after the gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does this House realize that if the doctrine 
of the gentleman from Tennessee should prevail, voting for all 
appropriations and against all taxes, it would leave the United 
States helpless in this crisis, in this war ‘time, with Germany 
winning the war, leaving the United States nothing with which 
to carry it on? Mr. Chairman, there does not seem to be a reali- 
zation on the part of some Members of the House that we are 
in war. When you talk about carrying on all of these projects 
involving millions and millions of dollars, do you stop to realize 
that in the liberty-bond sale, which was concluded yesterday, 
we had gone to the humblest laboring man in the country and 
asked him to buy a $50 liberty bond, because we said to him that 
we needed the money to carry on this war? What do you sup- 
pose would have been thought by the thousands of laboring men 
in this country who have made sacrifices to buy liberty bonds 
if we told them that we wanted this money to spend a million 
dollars on the Missouri River, to spend $1,200,000 on the Mis- 
sissippi River, such as is proposed in the bill? Do you spppose 
they would have come to the front? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman,.will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. In a moment. In this revenue bill that has 
passed the House and is now pending in the Senate, we have 
taxed the necessaries of life, we have taxed sugar, we have 
taxed heat and light and various other things. Did we impose 
that taxation for the purpose of carrying on the improvements 
that are proposed in this bill? Can any Member of this House 
justify taking money next winter from possibly starving women 
and babies for the purpose of expending millions of dollars 
shown by the hearings themselves to be unnecessary either in 
the maintenance of existing projects for commercial purposes or 
for the carrying on of the war? I yield now to the gentleman. 
L Mr. MEEKER. I just wanted to inform the gentleman that 
not long ago I filed a petition of 3,500 workingmen of the city 
of St. Louis in favor of these improvements. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is always so. I have no doubt there 
are 8,500 workingmen in St. Louis who, because they think 
they have a peculiar and special benefit in this proposition, 
might be willing to take the bread from the mouths of millions 
of other people of the country. 

As to this proposition which is now pending, which I have 
made the motion to strike out, the only member of the Office 
of Engineers who appeared before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors in discussing the proposition made no pretense that 
it was a military necessity, so far as the Navy is concerned. 
Of the canal he said that “it is not, of course, important for 
the movement of vessels of defense”; that is, naval vessels; 
that the Navy Department desired nothing less than 16 feet 
as of any special value for their purpose, for the movement of 
submarines or naval boats and things of that kind; and yet 
this is being urged as a war measure—a 12-foot canal, when 
the Navy says they can make no use of it whatever for naval 


purposes, 

Mr. Chairman, in this crisis, whatever we may believe in 
times of peace when we are going along in a normal way with 
reference to these appropriations, in this time of war when all 
of the resources of the country are necessary for the carrying 
on of the war, every one of us ought to be willing to forget our 
own projects, to forget the few votes that might come to us from 
our districts by favoring this bill, if there be such, and remem- 
ber only that never since the foundation of the Government has 
there been a time when Members should forget themselves and 
their districts more than in this hour, when we should consider 


this question only from the standpoint of the country. If that 
is done, this bill without any injury to anyone, can be cut down 
several millions of dollars. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I was interested and somewhat 
amused the other day when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] characterized this item as being rotten, and the criti- 
cism was taken as a personal affront by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who at once defended it; and he 
became so bitter in his criticism I thought we ought to look into 
the history of this item a little and see whether or not it was 
above reproach, whether or not there was anything rotten in 
this item, whether all of the transactions connected with the 
canal it is proposed to purchase were straight and legitimate. 
So I got a copy of this letter of the Secretary of War, and 
what do you suppose I found? I find here that the men in 
charge of this canal, of a concern where 38 per cent of the 
stock was paid for out of the Treasury of the United States, and 
is now owned by the Government, had stolen or permitted to 
be stolen $609,000 of the bonds of this canal, and the company 
owning the canal, and the Government owns 38 pcr cent of the 
stock in this company, is now paying interest upon that amount 
of bonds that were spirited away, and now we are about to 
appropriate money, we do not know how much, ten or twelve 
million dollars, and the fellows who got those bonds will get 
$609,000 out of the Treasury of the United States for the bonds 
for which not a dollar, according to this report, was ever poid 
to the canal company. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the dane: 
man yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman know 
that that whole matter was thoroughly investigated by a Senate 
committee? 

Mr. GOOD. I know that whole matter was thorouglily in- 
vestigated by a commission appointed by Congress to investigate 
it, and the secretary of the company in his letter says that the 
total bonds of the company amount to $2,609,000, and that there 
was included a fraudulent overissue of $609,000. 

And yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania complains because 
the gentleman from Illinois used the mild term of “rotten” 
when referring to the very rotten canal transaction, a transac- 
tion which the secretary of the company itself characterizes 
as fraudulent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield now? 
The gentleman tries to be fair at times. Because a bank clerk 
has peculated from a bank, has been arrested and put in jail, 
should the bank be forever condemned as rotten because it 
brings the crooks to terms? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not condemniig the bank. I am criticizing 
the rotten canal transaction. The canal company was respon- 
sible for these bonds. It permitted $609,000 of its bonds to be 
stolen, and now this concern wants to get into the Treasury of 
the United States. - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is harping on 
something that occurred years ago, of course. 

Mr, GOOD. I am complaining that this canal company, owned 
in pa rt by the Government, permitted $609,000 of its bonds to be 
stolen. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the mote has grown to 
such proportions that it obliterates his sight. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I decline to yield for a speech. If the gentleman 
has information and wants to give it, I shall be very glad to 
yield, but he seems to be ignorant of the early history and fraudu- 
lent action of the officers of this canal company. But I want 
to make this observation, that a company like this, owned In 
part by the Government, that will permit others to rob it will, 
if given a chance, itself rob the Government. Remember that we 
are starting on a project now that was conceived in fraud. The 
men who had charge of the building and financing of this canal, 
of which 38 per cent of the stock was.subscribed by the Govern- 
ment, stole or permitted to be stolen from the company $609,000. 
How much will they be able to get away with of the $10,000,000 
that you are about to appropriate for the purchase and repair 
of this canal? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Here is a report dated 1829. 
Those men are dead long since. The gentleman is thrashing 
over their graves. 

Mr. GOOD. You see when you put your finger on these tender 

spots, not only spots that are tender but spots that are rotten, 
spots that are corrupt and fraudulent, and admittedly so, the 
gentleman rises immediately and tries to interrupt one who is 
trying to give the House a little information that the committee 
has tried to keep in the dark. Not a word in the report of the 
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chairman of this committee- that reported the bill of the 
$609,000 of fraudulent overissue. Why? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this scheme we are about to 
vote upon very soon now was conceived in iniquity and sin, 
and it is still iniquitous, and still rotten, and still undeserving, 
and now we are to purify it by the expenditure’ of millions of 
dollars out of the Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMALL. Can not the gentleman possibly be serious 
while indulging in those violent adjectives? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina I never was more serious in my life, and never more serious 
in my purpose to expose the iniquity involved in this nefarious 
enterprise, never more serious in my purpose to prevént the con- 
summation of an iniquity, than I am in my purpose to defeat this 
rotten measure. Does the gentleman think that is serious 
enough? [Laughter.] If he thinks I am not sufficiently serious 
I will say a few more things that are still more serious. Is 
the gentleman serious in his endeavor to foist this rotten in- 
cubus onto the Treasury of the United States? Does he believe 
that this wart, known as an inland waterway, sought to be 
purchased on the recommendation of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SMALL], chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, is justified as an emergency war measure? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman’s words be taken down. J 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman want to come to the 
defense? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He says it was being foisted 
on the Government at the recommendation of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
be taken down? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will modify 
his language I will not ask that they be taken down. 

Mr. MADDEN. I demand the gentleman prove his statement 
that I am stating an untruth. I challenge the statement of 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Moore] desire the words to be taken down? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman yields to me 
to prove to him the inaccuracy of his statement 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield the floor. The gentleman 
seems to think he has a right to the floor no matter who oc- 
cupies it. 

Mr. “MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
in their graves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

desire the words be taken down? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman withdraws 
what he said about the personal interest of the gentleman from 
North Carolina about this rotten scheme I. will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I deny I made any such 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] is recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman will pro- 
ceed in order, and I will call him again. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not desire that he withdraw it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I made the statement and continue to reit- 
erate the statement that this measiire is being considered upon 
the recommendation of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Saati] as chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, That is what I said. That is what I still say. Does 
anyone deny it? Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania deny 
it? Does the gentleman from North Carolina deny it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not deny it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then why do you want to inject interrup- 
tions into what I say? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
rotten scheme. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say so now. It is still rotten. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from North 
Carolina holds a different opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the time is to be occupied 
equally by those who were in favor of this and those who were 
opposed to it. 


Does the gentleman ask that the words 


I will defend those who are 


The gentleman said it was a 


The CHAIRMAN, 


The present occupant of the chair was 
not in the chair at the time. 

All fime has expired. The question is-on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
_ Mr, GILLETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 


Mr. GILLETT. I rose simply to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that the time has not elapsed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has elapsed. The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend at any 
length to discuss the merits of this proposition, nor the merits 
of any other proposition in the bill, beyond saying that it seems 
to be quite clear that this can not be considered as a military 
necessity at this time, for the reason that it is utterly impossible 
for the canal to be completed in time to be used or to be of any 
nse before this war is over and we either win the war or are 

aten. 

Such being the case, I can not approve appropriations of this 
kind at this time. As a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I sat with the other members of that committee for 
many weeks hunting and searching in every direction possible 
to find something upon which we could lay a tax without inflict- 
ing any hardship upon the American people. After-all our 
searching and hunting we were unable to find anything that did 
not surpass either in degree or in form taxes which were proper 
in times of peace, and we were obliged in some measure to levy 
taxes which necessarily inflict hardship on those who will have 
to pay them. Unfortunately, too, we felt compelled, in order to 
raise the great amount of money necessary, to put taxes to 
some extent on the necessaries of life, although our bill only 
carried taxes on necessities to a small extent. Now, another 
body has been searching and hunting to find some other means 
of revenue and other objects of taxation, and after all their 
searching, as I understand it, they have found simply a tax on 
candy—some method of taking pennies from the children—and 
a tax on checks. 

In addition to this enormous sum that we have called upon 
the people of the United States to raise, and which we will 
eventually go out and tell them as patriotic citizens they ought 
to pay—in addition to this enormous sum of $1,500,000,000 or 
$1,800,000,000 that we have thought proper to raise, we have 
been conducting a canvass from house to house all over this 
country, asking the citizens to do their patriotic duty and sub- 
scribe for liberty bonds. To do what? To build these canals, 
to dredge some of these creeks, to widen some of these channels? 
No; to carry on this war and save the country and win the war. 
And that is what the people subscribed for, and nothing else. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this proposition ought to be voted down. 


Applause. ] : 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk began to read. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that is too late. The Clerk had begun to read. 

Mr. SMALL. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested to me 
by a number of gentlemen that I should let that go, and I will 
withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of no quorum. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Maryland: For maintenance of 
Patapsco River and Channel to Baltimore, including channel of a 
proach at York Spit, Chesapeake Bay, $104,000; for improvement in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 799, 
Sis fourth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document, $250,000; and the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized ‘to prosecute maintenance work in the inner harbor in ac- 
ges with the recommendation submitted in said document; in all, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] I wish to read from his speech which 


called forth my criticism. He said: 


If the supporters of this measure now desire to overrule the Chair 
upon this proposition, they will demonstrate to-the country beyond 
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merits, and 
iece of pork in it ye are willing to violate 


peradventure that this bill is not being considered 
F n O rk in it, so that the 
pors may be had for otber items in m the bul thal they are afraid’ might 

lost unless all the other items remain f 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of 5 850 who is charged under 
his oath with the responsibility of caring for river and harbor 
improvements, has O. Kd and approved every item in the 
pending bill, and that Cabinet officer is at the head of the Army 
which is to wage a successful war against Germany. Now, 
can the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] be more 
deeply concerned in the successful prosecution of this war than 
a high Cabinet officer who is directly charged with the manage- 
ment of the Army? 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I have only five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I had only five minutes, and I yielded to sev- 
eral questions. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have only five minutes. Each and every 
item in this bill has been approved by the Secretary of War. 

What else? Why, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root], who aspires to the leadership of this side of the House, 
is unkind and unjust enough to say that his Republican col- 
leagues and his Democratic colleagues are not voting for or 
considering this bill upon its merits; Is not that a challenge to 
the honor of every man on this floor? If those of us who favor 
it—and a majority of us favor it—are not considering it upon 
its merits, but alone upon the lines of “ pork,” is it not a chal- 
lenge to our honor; and if that challenge holds good, is it not 
a reflection upon the integrity and the conscience of every man 
here who favors this bill, and has he not, according to the 
statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], 
violated his oath of office? If the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is proud of his utterance, I do not envy him. I think hë owes 
it to himself and to his colleagues who have honored, respected, 
and trusted him to apologize to them before the close of this 
day’s session. 

Now, the gentleman says something about voting for revenue 
bills. I voted for the last Republican tariff bill which passed 
this House, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
voted against it. I voted with more than nine-tenths of the 
Republican Party, and he voted with all the Democrats. I put 
my record for voting for the last Republican tariff bill against 
the record of the gentleman [Mr. Lennoor] and of Senator LA 
FoLLETTE, who also voted against it. -I repudiate the reflection 
sought to be cast upon the gentleman’s colleagues by him. I 
stand here for the integrity and the honor of the membership 
of this House. If we do not respect ourselves and stand up 
here for our own honor, who will stand up for us? I prefer to 
believe in the honor and integrity of my colleagues, rather than 
to stand up with the yellow journalism of this country. in 
reflecting upon their honor and questioning their motives in 
supporting this and other measures. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. I have only this to say in reply to my good 
friend from Tennessee—and we are personal friends—that 
whenever I find the gentleman from Tennessee voting against 
any appropriation that is proposed in this House I shall be 
prepared to apologize to him for the remark that I have made, 
but not until then. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOOD. A short time ago the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lenroor] propounded an inquiry to the gentleman from 
Tennessee as to whether or not he would vote for a tax to pay 
this appropriation, and the gentleman was going to answer it, 
but I listened patiently, and the gentleman from Tennessee did 
not state whether he would vote for such a tax, and I hope the 
gentleman will yield his time so that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee can answer that question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have said that I voted for the last Republi- 
can tariff bill, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] voted against it. I voted for these appropriation bills be- 
cause I believed them to be meritorious; and the Members of 
this House who compose those committees, acting under their 
oaths, reported out those bills that were meritorious and de- 
served my support. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, I have some time left, and I ask the 
gentleman will he not answer the question I have several times 
propounded to him, whether he is willing to vote at this session 
for taxes to pay these appropriations? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I voted against the late revenue bill, which 


upon its 


the gentleman from Wisconsin supported and the country re- 
pudiated, and which the United States Senate is going to 
repudiate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. That does not answer my question. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Rockhali, 8 Claibo 
Crisfield Harbe — E 
ahoe, Warwick, 57 Era 


Tilghman Island, Cambri 
k and Little Elk, Chester, Corsica, Ki a ‘ack: 
Trappe, Tred Avon, Wicomico, Manokin, Poco- 
moke Rivers, Sla hter, skin, and Broad Creeks, Twitch ‘Core and 
Big Thoroughfare River, and Lower Thoreughfare, Deal Island, Md. ; 
Nanticoke 5 * Northwest 2300 Del. and Md.; and "Broad 
Creek River, Del  mafotenance, $1 


Mr. FREAR. At. Chairman, í raat the attention of the 
committee 

Mr. SMALL. Is there any motion pending? 

Mr. FREAR. I move to strike out the last word. I invite 
the attention of the committee to this paragraph of the bill 
which has just been read by the Clerk. Heretofore the state- 
ment has been made to the House that it will not be di It 
to move to strike out certain items from this grouping system 
wherever they occur, whenever it is the disposition of the 
House to do so, I point out here that about 30 items are 
placed in this group, which never before have been grouped 
together, with a $50,000 balance remaining to their credit sub- 
stantially. According to the bottom of page 8 of the bill, sub- 
stantially 80 items, possibly 29, are grouped, while heretofore 
some of these items have been criticized in the House. I do 
not propose to enter into any discussion with regard to the 
individual items now, but I call the attention of the House to 
the fact that no one hereafter will ever be able to challenge 
one of these items when it appears in this bill, nor in any other 
grouping system can you challenge a single item. When it is 
placed in the bill it stays there. It is no matter whether it 
may be worthless, no matter whether there is no commerce on 
the stream, the money may be poured in there, as we have seen 
in so many cases, without any return whatever to the public, 
and we continue to pay that money without an opportunity to 
know where the money is going or how to get rid of the objec- 
tionable items. 

Here are 30 items strung all along the coast in this neighbor- 
hood and grouped, and some of them have been already criti- 
‘cized. This is only one evidence, possibly one of the worst of 
the system, in which you have covered up for all time any effort 
hereafter to get after these specific items or to show up the 
character of them, because the appropriation goes to the total 
and the engineers can give it to any item they choose. 

As I stated early in the discussion, in the case of the Toms 
River and in the case of Cold Springs Inlet and two or three 
other items that were in that group, the most of which will not 
stand the light of day, the Army engineers can turn the money 
over in the same way. It is said, “ Oh, yes; you can pick them 
out; you can move to strike out,” but you can not move to 
strike out unless you have before the committee the amourt of 
money that is to be expended on the item. So I say that the 
Army engineers have succeeded in preparing a bill which I have 
no doubt will be followed in the future, and which will prevent 
the striking out of any items by the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out in this 
group the word “ Queenstown.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 20, strike out the word “ Queenstown.” 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this 
word because no one would Know from the reading of this bill 
whether any money is appropriated for the Queenstown im- 
provement or not. No one will know if that paragraph is passed 
whether Queenstown will ever have any part of the $15,800 
appropriated for the total aggregate expended at the improve- 
ment, 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. On page 103 of the report of the committee, it 
states that the value of the commerce in 1913 was $1,307,000. In 
1914 it was $1,067,000 and in 1915 $323,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. So it appears from the record of the War 
Department that the commerce has fallen off two-thirds since 
1913, and the presumption is that if we keep that up another 
year or two there will be no commerce at all. 

Mr. JAMES. And the next item in reference to Claiborne 
Harbor, the value of the commerce in 1913 was $9,075,000,- and 
in 1915 it was $1,502,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. So it seems that even Claiborne, once a great 
mart of trade, having a commerce valued at $9,000,000 has now 
fallen into a state of innocuous desuetude. And then, it seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, that with a paragraph like this, with 30 
or 40 items in it, with no indication given as a matter of in- 
formation as to the value of the commerce in efther case, re is 
no evidence as to what amount of money is to be expended for 
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any item in the paragraph, with an appropriation of $15,800 
for them all, it is utterly lacking in information. Who knows 
but that the whole $15,800 will not be expended on the least 
meritorious item in the paragraph? Who knows that it will not 
be spent on one item in the paragraph that has no merit what- 
ever? Does not the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors believe that the time has come when evidence or infor- 
mation, or whatever you may call it, should be furnished to 
Members of the House charged with the responsibility of legis- 
lating on these great propositions in the name of war emer- 
gency? Does not the gentleman know and ought he not to ac- 
cede to the request of the Members of the House to furnish in- 
formation to the effect that at any rate each one of the items 
in this paragraph has something to do with the war emergency? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is there any way of finding out 
whether the creeks or duck ponds mentioned here are located 
on any map? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from North Carolina and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, his successful ally, have not 
condescended to furnish to the ordinary Members of the House 
any information as to the location of these places where the 
money of the Treasury is to be expended and for which the 
people, already overburdened with taxation, are to be taxed 
again in order that they may be able in the name of an unknown 
war emergency to take large sums of money out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
information? i 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly; but I do not believe that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania can give it, and therefore I decline 
to yield. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought the gentleman would, 
although he asked for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. All time has expired, and the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
„Elk and “ Little Elk” on page 21. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 21, strike out the words “ Elk” and “ Little Elk.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to elicit some informa- 
tion with reference to these animal names. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman want the 
information? 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield. I do not know whether 
this is to be a hunting ground of some member of the committee 
that reports the bill or one of those places where you meet in 
social gayety in some backwoods town or whether it is a place 
where we have commerce that has something to do with the war. 
Elk and Little Elk would seem to indicate some condition that 
would enable a man to exercise his disposition and privilege of 
hunting. But it might mean that it belongs to some feature of 
the Elk Order where men can enjoy social converse with their 
fellows when they find themselves in a town where they are 
unknown except to brother Elks. 

It certainly can not mean that it has anything to do with the 
conduct of the war, and yet the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors tells the House that the Secretary of War 
Was persuaded -by him to certify to the fact that this is an 
emergency war measure, and he also tells the House that the 
President of the United States certified to the fact that this bill 
is an emergency war measure. I wonder if the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of War were taken into the 
confidence of the gentleman from North Carolina with respect 
to what Elk and Little Elk mean, and where they are—whether 
they are animals to be shot at or things to eat or places of social 
converse; whether they have anything to do with moving the 
food supply to the starving soldiers abroad or the people in 
Belgium who have been put into a position of starvation by the 
conduct.of the Germans; whether we are going to be able to 
float ships to carry the seasickness out of the sea through one 
of the channels known as Elk and Little Elk, or whether this is 
just a pleasantry that has been put into the bill for the delecta- 
tion of the Members of the House; and if so, or in any case, 
however the thing happens, about how much money is to be 
spent upon it, and what is the amount of commerce carried upon 
it, if it is vater, and, if it is beer, why we will not call attention 
to the commerce it connection with it. But in any case, it seems 
to me that the chairman of this committee, otherwise indus- 
trious, intelligent, patriotic, insistent upon bringing this bill to 
the light of day, ought to tell the Members of the House what 
these Elks consist of, whether they are simply the skins of 


Does the gentleman want the 
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elks or the horns of elks, or whether they have four feet and are 
able to run, or whether it is simply a channel that carries water 


between two banks, or one of these streams that sleeps in its 


own bed, or whether it is a sluggish stream that has no current; 
whether it contains water hyacinths that have to be removed 
as the result of the appropriation out of the Public Treasury, 
and whether water hyacinths are really good food for elks, and, 
if they are not good food for elks, if they are good food for the 
soldiers that are to fight the battles to preserve the honor of the 
Nation—whether, in short, as a matter of fact, Elk and Little 
Elk have any place in this bill or any other bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, in listening to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEn] we have difficulty in determining 
whether he is humorous or merely serious, but on this occasion 
there is no doubt whatever. He varies in his opposition to 
items. Sometimes he exhausts his vocabulary in applying 
derogatory adjectives, in which he is unjustified, and sometimes 
he indulges in facetiousness and satire. It is for him to judge 
how successful he is in either rôle; but I do call the attention 
of the committee and, if possible, the country to the kind of 
opposition to the river and harbor appropriation bill, of which 
this is a fit sample. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had con- 
sulted the reports of the Chief of Engineers, which are avail- 
able to him and to every other Member of the House, consist- 
ing of three volumes, on page 425 of the first volume he would 
have found a full discussion of the Elk and Little Elk Rivers, 
in Maryland, which constitute one project, and in that he would 
have learned that there was no estimate or recommendation 
for any appropriation in the bill, and none is carried, the reason 
being that the available balance on hand is sufficient to take 
eare of this project during the ensuing fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918. And I commend to the gentleman these reports, 
with which he does not seem to be familiar, before indulging 
with such satisfaction in humor and facetiousness in discussing 
river and harbor items, 

I desire further to submit this observation: We had an attack 
here a moment ago upon the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 
I say, upon my reputation as a man for intelligence and official 
integrity, that it is a proposition of great merit, both for com- 
merce and for national defense. > 

I have here before me these reports, all recent ones, first, 
Senate Document No. 215, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, 
which is a report made by the commission of which Gen. Felix 
Agnus, the distinguished editor of the Baltimore American, 
was chairman, which is filled with arguments and recommen- 
dations in favor of the project. Gen. Agnus is an eminent 
economist and a distinguished Republican. I have before me 
another report, House Document No. 391, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session, a general report of a special board of engineers, 
followed by a report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and then followed by the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, all favorable to this project. One feature of the project 
was left for final conclusion, and a final report was embodied in 
House Document No. 196, Sixty-third Congress, first session. 
Then I cite another document, Senate Document No. 14, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, being the report of the Secretary of 
War upon a Senate resolution asking him to report as to the 
military value of this waterway. I commend those reports to 
gentlemen. I think it is fair to say that no gentleman who 
rose in his seat this afternoon and criticized this project has 
read any of those reports. I further say this, that I would be 
willing to hand these reports to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], a man of trained mind, and 
in whose intellectual integrity I have confidence, give him 
several days to digest them, and I say that I will abandon 
the advocacy of this project if that gentleman will then come in 
and say that the characterization of the project by these other 
gentlemen is well founded. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 
8, line 24, the word “ Slaughter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 8, line 24, strike out the 
word “ Slaughter.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what this item 
in the bill entitled “Slaughter” refers to, whether it is a 
slaughter pen for mosquitoes or bedbugs or flies or gnats or musk- 
rats, or what, whether it is something over which they carry 
commerce; but in all events it has no place in the report of the 
committee, and this is not the only item in this paragraph that 
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is not printed in the report of the committee. For example, we 
have Tilghman Island, Cambridge, neither of which is reported, 
Crisfield Harbor not reported, Elk and Little Elk not reported. 
Choptank not reported, Tuckahoe not reported, and Warwick 
not reported, Tred Avon not reported, Wicomico, Manokin, Poco- 
moke Rivers, Slaughter, Broad Creeks, Twitch Cove, and so 
forth, not reported. 

Now, it may be that the word“ Slaughter“ should have been 
annexed to the words “ Elk” and “ Little Elk.” And then we 
would have understood by the words that “ Elk” and “ Little 
Elk” had appeared on a former line. Then we would have 
realized that the hunting ground of the men who shoot elk 
could be found in the neighborhood of these titles. But as it is 
we find the words “Elk” and “Little Elk” in one place and 
Slaughter“ in another place, way down on the page. 

Mr. COX. It may be that the word “ Slaughter” there may 
mean slaughter of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. I had forgotten that. I know the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors never thought of that side of the case, 
for they have no consideration for the Treasury of the United 
States. That is the last thing they think about. 

The question with them is, Are there any streams anywhere 
in the United States upon which the money of the Treasury 
can be used? Not the question of how much trafic there is on 
the stream, not the question of how much we can economize, 
not the question of how much the burden of taxation may be 
upon the already overburdened tax-laden people of the United 
States, not the question of what is an emergency war measure, 
not the question of how we can transport troops, not the ques- 
tion of how we can transport the food to the troops, but how 
can we slaughter the Treasury. That is the question. That 
is the question that is foremost in the minds of those who ad- 
vocate these improvements for rivers and harbors. 

True there are items in the bill that are worthy, and I am 
proud to certify to that, and I am for the items in the bill that 
are worthy, and I would like to see a river and harbor bill 
framed every item of which is worthy, so that we could 
have unanimous support for it and let it go to the people of 
the country as the work of the unanimous membership of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi wish 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought the gentleman was curious. 

I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN], as I understand, does not see the value of these creeks 
in a military and naval way, and the thought has just oc- 
curred to me that possibly if we get the mouths of these creeks 
open the Germans might sail up there and get stuck in the mud. 

Mr. MADDEN. The trouble is that these creeks are getting 
the mouth of the Treasury open. That is where the trouble 
lies, They eat up every dollar we have in the Treasury that 
ought to go to other and more valuable purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mappen] said that I looked curious, and I am. It 
is enough to excite the curiosity of any man to listen to the ad- 
dress just delivered by the gentleman from Illinois on the 
Slaughter Creek proposition, and it is in keeping with a great 
many criticisms that are made of the river and harbor bill. Up 
to date all the appropriations the Government has ever made 
for Slaughter Creek are less than $5,000, all put together. Yet 
the commerce floated on Slaughter Creek last year was valued 
at more than $1,000,000. [Applause.] A great many gentlemen 
object to appropriations because they are carried for creeks, or, 
as they frequently say, Carried for ericks.““ The fact of the 
business is, that is due entirely to the ignorance of the critics 
concerning the geography of this country, and not due to any 
lack of merit in the creeks. [Applause.] z 

Now, let us take the Suez Canal as a standard by which to 
measure values. It floats around 20,000,000 tons a year. 'The 
creeks in this country for which we provide appropriations carry 
annually more than 7,000,000 tons, all of it American com- 
merce and tonnage, valued at, last year, $185,000,000. [Ap- 


plause.] We have spent in all the tide of time combined less 
than $3,000,000 for all the creeks in the United States since we 
began to make appropriations, And yet those creeks float an- 
nually approximately $200,000,000 of American commerce. And 


7 


will be a railroad constructed in the United States that can carry 
the commerce borne on the creeks provided for in this bill for 
$35,000 annual maintenance. There may be just criticism of 
items in the bill. It may be there are things here that ought not 
to be here, but certainly the creeks are not those items. And 
gentlemen who pick out that particular feature of the bili to 
level their criticisms against are simply giving evidence, if 
evidence were needed, that they were striking blindly, as a gen- 
tleman suggested yesterday. 

Now, although there is nothing specifically mentioned in this 
bill for Slaughter Creek, last year it carried $1,000,000, There 
are $15,000 carried for all the small streams mentioned in that 
particular paragraph. If Slaughter Creek should be allotted 
out of this appropriation as much as has been allotted to it in 
all the years put together heretofore, it would be $4,000, and I 
submit to the gentlemen of this House that a stream that carries 
$1,000,000 worth, or more, of commerce every year is worthy 
to be allotted $4,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the information I have been search- 
ing for and which I would not have received if I had not made 
the statement that I did make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Potomac River, at Washington, D. C., at Alexandria, Va., and at 
Lower Cedar Point, Md., Anacostia River, D. C., Occoquan, Aquia, 
Upper Machodoc, and Nomini Creeks, Va.: For maintenance, $30,000. 

2 GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] a few 
moments ago criticized the tactics of those who are opposing 
this bill, and I wish to say just a word about the tactics of the 
majority who favor this bill. There happened a few moments 
ago a very unusual incident. The Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole on appeal had one of his decisions overruled. Now, 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole is always from the 
majority party, and it is a very rare thing that his decision 
is reversed, because appeals from the decisions of the Chair are 
generally taken by the minority on the ground that they think 
the Chair has been partisan and has ruled against their inter- 
ests. That is the usual cause of an appeal, and being supported 
by the minority it is very rare that it succeeds. But when it 
does it is generally by the votes of the minority supported by a 
very few from the majority. In this case the facts are quite 
different. The gentleman from Louisiana {Mr. Dupré] sug- 
gested that the Chair would probably be delighted to have its 
decision overruled, indicating that the Chair’s sympathies were 
with the resolution, but that performing his duty as a presiding 
officer he looked not to the merits of the proposition but at the 
legal problem before him. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 


Mr. DUPRE, The gentleman from Louisiana does not pre- 
sume to speak with any authority. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not suppose so. 

Mr, DUPRÉ. My remarks were largely jocular. 

Mr. GILLETT. They were very effective, I think. 

Mr. DUPRE. Somebody said I talked as well as the gentle- 
man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. The fact that he ruled against his sympa- 
thies did credit to the Chair, of course. The Chair, under the 
responsibility of his position, did as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and as the Speaker of the House generally 
do, looked not at the merits of the question involved but at the 
legal question brought before him, and so the Chair sustained 
the point of order. He subordinated his wishes to the law. 
And, as I say, it did him credit. But we, when we come to vote 
on the appeal, ought not to be influenced by our feelings toward 
the merits any more than the chairman is. We, when we are 
voting on an appeal, are just as much subject to the duty of 
following parliamentary law as the chairman is. His re- 
sponsibility is no greater than ours. He decides what he thinks 
is parliamentary law. When an appeal is taken from his deci- 
sion and we vote upon that appear we are acting as judges, and 
we ought to vote not according to our wishes but according to 
parliamentary law, 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman is correct in say- 
ing that the overruling of the decision of the Chair on a river 
and harbor bill is unusual, but it is not altogether unprece- 
dented. I recall an instance, and probably the gentleman will 
recall it, when an amendment offered not to the river and 
harbor bill, but to the sundry civil bill containing items for 
public buildings, requiring that the public building at Cleveland 
should be constructed of granite rather than sandstone, was 
ruled out of order by the Chair, and the House overruled that 
decision of the Chair. 


Mr. GILLETT. I remember that proposition well, and as 


the gentleman also will recall, the incidents that led up to it.. 


There were some alleviating circumstances. But although I 
sympathized with the gentleman who took the appeal yet, be- 
cause I thought the Chair was right in his ruling, I voted to 
sustain the Chair. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I merely desired to call it to the atten- 
tion of the House that this was not absolutely unprecedented. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; it is not absolutely unprecedented, but 
it is very unusual, and that very vote was on what is known as 
pork legislation, on an item for a public building, that shows 
the viciousness and meaning of this vote. The river and 
harbor bill, more than all others, is considered by the outside 
world as a question where men’s own interests are involved as 
against the public good, and therefore it is a question where 
we should scrupulously observe parliamentary law and not 
yote down the decision of the Chair, because we do not like 
the effect of that decision. But to secure a certain appropria- 
tion the Chair was overruled, and the votes were cast mainly 
by members of his own party, while we on this side were the 
ones who supported him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto now 
close, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee one question. 
It will not take more than a minute. 

Mr. SMALL. I withdraw the request temporarily, then. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask whether there is carried in this 
bill anywhere an item with reference to the narrowing of the 
channel in the Potomac out beyond Potomac Park? 

Mr. SMALL, Of course, there are so many items which are 
under improvement by the Government that it is difficult some- 
times to be correct by memory, but I do not think there is any 
recommendation for any narrowing of the channel, and I am 
confirmed in that opinion by the Clerk. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to make some inguiry as to the policy 
of the Government in narrowing the channel, and I wondered 
whether this was the place to make the inquiry. : 

Mr. SMALL. It would be perfectly appropriate. It would 
not be narrowed except as the result of an investigation. I 
renew my request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Norfolk Harbor and Channels, Va.: For improvement, including chan- 
nel to Ne wet News, in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document on 2 2 in accord: 


t No. 3 


halos of a 
to Norfolk, made available for continuin 
of “rae — Ehte s Pog peste ance with the report cueing 
men 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment, page 9: Strike out the words “ Senate Docu- 
ment No. 3,” in lines 13 and 14, and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“House Document No, 140.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word in order to ask the gentleman from North Carolina a few 
questions about this, | 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have been spending a good deal of money 
down at Norfolk. Is this an extension of the project that we 
entered upon some years ago and upon which we have spent a 
large amount of money? Exactly what does it do that we have 
not been doing? 

Mr. SMALL. I can explain that very briefly. There has been 
an existing project for several years for 35 feet up to the navy 
yard. That depth prevails there now. This new project which 
is adopted here provides for widening the channel up to the 
navy yard, which is on the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, and also for widening the anchorage grounds at Lam- 
berts Point, and also on ihe western branch at Pinners Point, 
and also widening the channel up to Newport News. That is 
the House document referred to—the first document that is re- 
ferred to. The second document—House Document No. 140, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, first session—according to the amendment 
that I have just sent to the Clerk’s desk, is based upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy in response to a provision in the last naval appropria- 
tion bill asking for recommendations as to harbors and channels 
for the better operation of the fleet, and so forth, and that report 
recommended an increased depth of 40 feet up the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth River to the navy yard and a little fur- 
ther widening of the channel up to the navy yard. 

Mr. MADDEN. That will cost $900,000 more than the project 
we have under way. Is that right? 

Mr. SMALL. That does not include the entire cost. The 
entire cost of the larger project adopted here is $4,039,000, but 
the engineers said that this was all we could profitably expend 
during the next fiscal year. The greatest expense there is in 
acquiring the additional width of 750 feet. 

This appropriation is to be used first in giving the increased 
channel of 40 feet in order to accommodate these large capital 
ships that are in process of construction or authorized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has this project any connection whatever 
with the appropriation of $1,600,000 that we made a day or two 
ago in the war deficiency bill for the deepening of the channel 
at Jamestown? 

Mr. SMALL. None whatever. Has the gentleman ever 
been in Norfolk? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. SMALL. The southern branch of the Elizabeth River 
begins between the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth. There the 
river divides into the Southern and Eastern Branches, whereas 
this Jamestown site is 12 miles farther down and fronts on 
Hampton Roads, so that it is an entirely different location. 
This does not include any improvement of the channel any- 
where near the naval site. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that we are adding to the expense of the 
project already adopted $4,250,000 in this project? 

Mr. SMALL. No; I would not say that. The $4,039,000 
project supersedes the former project as to the southern branch 
of the Elizabeth River, and but for the fact that the former 
document recommended also enlarging the anchorage ground 
off Lamberts Point and the widening of the channel up to New- 
port News and the anchorage ground up to Pinners Point, there 
would be no necessity at all for citing the former report, being 
House Document No. 605, Sixty-third Congress, second session. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
for the information. I think it is one of the meritorious 
projects in the bill, and of course I am anxious to promote 
pec pei projects wherever I can discover them. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

James, Roy pare * and Appomattox Rivers, Va.: For main- 


| a sab. 000; contin improvement of James River, 546, 000; in 
a 7 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. I desire first to offer, as a part of my remarks, a pro- 
posed substitute for section 16 of the bill when we reach the 
commission proposition. I just want to have it printed at this 
tim ; 


e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting his proposed 
substitute for section 16. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The proposed substitute is as follows: 

Mr. FReAR’sS substitute for section 16: 

“That a commission is hereby created and established, to be known 
as the National Waterway Commission, hereafter referred to as the 
Seg pores hig ad which shall be composed of five commissioners who shall 

appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
enate. Not more than three of the commissioners shall be mem- 


oe of the same political party. The first commissicners appointed 
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shall continue in office for terms of three, four, five, six, and seven 
ears, respectively, from the date of the taking of act, the 
erm of each to be designated by the President, but their successors shall 
be appointed for terms of seven years, except that any n chosen to 
fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the 
commissioner whom he shall succeed. The commission shall choose a 
chairman from its own membership, No commissioner shall engage in 
any other business, vocation, or employment. Any commissioner ma, 
be removed by the President for C of — or mal- 
ion shal m 


feasance in ce. A vacancy in the comm 1 not impair the 
right a the remaining com ioners to exercise all the powers of the 
commission 


“ SEC, 2. That each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of 
133 ne able in the same manner as the poops of the courts of the 

nited States. The commission shall appo nt a secretary, who shall 
receive an annual salary of $5,000, payable in like manner. The com- 
mission shall have the authority to employ and fix the compensation of 
civil engineers, clerks, and other employees as it may from time to time 
find necessary for the proper performance of its duties and as ma 
be from time to time appropriated by Congress, and in making appoin — 
ments for continuous service the commission, so far as practicable, 
shall select its employees from the classified service. 

“All property of the United States in the hands or under the control 
of Army engineers or other officials or of private individuals or public 
contractors, including dredges, steamboats, barges, yards, and other 
property used in the improvement of public waterways, shall be placed 
under the jurisdiction and authority of the commission, 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War may, if practicable, detail such Army 
engineers as are requested by the commission to assist in organizing 
and establishing a hrm geen system of waterway improvement, 
providing that such details of engineers shall not be made to the detri- 
ment of their military duties. 

“Sec. 4. That the commission shall have the authority and it shall 
be its duty to make an investigation of all waterway projects now con- 
structed in whole or in part by Federal . The commission shall 

repare a complete and succinct statement, by years, of the amount 
ee appropriated for each project, the estimated amount required 
to complete such project, a report of the commerce now served and to 
be served, the character of such commerce given by separate items so 
far as can be furnished, the source of information, the interests to be 
served, the kind of water craft used, and such other information as may 
be useful in determining the public use and value of the project. The 
commission shall also furnish Congress, at the earliest practicable date, 
information concerning all harbors and waterways now improved or 
being improyed in whole or in part by Government ald, showing the 
amount of commerce, character of terminals or 8 ownershi 
thereof, and, so far as practicable, ownership of regular lines of craft 
used thereon ; and the commission shall also report its recommendations 
for the finishing of the projects now being constructed or modifications 
of existing plans or abandonment of work on any project, together with 
findings upon wach such recommendations are based. 

We The commission shall further ascertain and report what projects 
are now being improved for purposes other than navigation, and if for 
power development, a full statement of interests concerned, officers and 
stockholders, public use to be served, if any privana or public contri- 
butions toward expense of construction, d the commission’s recom- 
mendations thereon. Said commission shall further ascertain and re- 

rt what projects are now being carried on in whole or in part for 
and reclamation purposes, the character of such project, amount of 
lands to be recovered, estimated value of such lands, ownership thereof, 
and contributions now being made by beneficiaries toward such expendi- 
tures, together with the commission’s recommendations, 

“The commission shall make a full investigation into all work now 
being performed by the ee River Commission, the amount of 
money heretofore expended on such river, character and permanency of 
work performed, and reclamation interests now being served, if there 
be any, a full statement of contributions by public or private interests 
toward said work, together with a comprehensive and intelligible report 
of the probable cost of the present plans of levee construction or other 
river improvement now being undertaken, the percentage of ie 
completed, and this commission’s recommendation thereon. Such Mis- 
sissippi River report shall be separate apd distinct from reports on 
other ph se now under improvement by the Federal Government. 

“All of such data and all other available information of a pertinent 
character affecting particular projects or entire herent gf improve- 
ments now being conducted by the Federal Government shall be collected 
in convenient form and presented to Congress in installments at the 
earliest practicable date. res k 

“When the commission shall have reason to believe at any time that 
the proposed project is not for general use of the public or will not 
warrant further expenditures, or if contributions shall be required to be 
furnished before further appropriations are made or further expendi- 
tures authorized, such commission shall immediately rt to Congress, 
with a preliminary recommendation thereon, and shall furnish a copy 
thereof to the United, States Treasurer. That thereupon, when so rec- 
ommended, the Treasurer shall withhold all funds theretofore appro- 
priated not specifically obligated under existing contracts and shall 
refuse further payments until subsequent and specific action shall be 
had thereon by Congress. 

“Sec, 5. That prior to the presentation of any new waterway project 
appropriations the commission shall cause a careful survey of the pro- 
posed Improvement, and if it shall appear such project is to serve 
a public use and is feasible, the commission shall thereupon collate data 
showing the estimated cost thereof, commerce to’ be served, water craft 
to be used, public terminals furnished, and contributions recommended 
to be made by public or private interests, together with such additional 
data as has heretofore been specifically uired to be furnished on 
ane projects The commission shall thereupon transmit to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives a full 
report concerning such new project or projects, its recommendations 
thereon, and, if requested so to do, all other and further information 
that may be required by the Committee on Appropriations, 

“ Whenever the commission shall determine that any waterway 
project is primarily for power or land-reclamation purposes or ta serve 
special interests, the commission may recommend Government aid for 
such project, notwithstanding the special interests to be served, and 
shall prepare data showing the proportionate amount of Federal aid 
recommended, together with suitable restrictions as to audit and payi 
ment of ds from the Public Tieko Such recommendation shall 
be presented as a proposed separate bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House and shall not be embodied in any general water- 
way appropriation bill by such committee. 


“Whenever any new survey shall be preposed for any waterway 
prorect, the commission, prior to such survey, may require data to be 
urnished showing the public use and prospective commerce to be 
served and such other information as may desired, and a brief 
synopsis of such information shall be furnished to Congress by the 
co on to accompany any recommendations made for new surveys. 

“All existing AUER WATS, new projects, and new surveys shall be 
classified, so far as practicable, prior to each regular session of Con- 
gress, together with estimates of appropriations required for mainte- 
nance and improvement for the en g two-year period, and a brief 
report as to each project considered shall be separately prepared and, 
with the commission's recommendation thereon, shall be placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Appropriations of the House at the be- 
sinning of each session. 

Whenever the Appropriations Committee so requires, the commis- 
sion shall furnish additional data concerning any project, and shall 
further aid the Committee on Appropriations when requested so to do 
in the preparation of the regular river and harbor bill, which shall be 
prepared and presented by the Committee on Appropriations of the 

“The commission shall further compile and cause to be published 
at the earliest practicable date for the use of Congress an intelligent, 
concise statement of past waterway expenditures by the Governmen 
and of amounts needed to complete all continuing projects, and shall 
further give estimates of future obligations to be incurred by new 
projects recommended for construction. The commission shall give 
pee erence in its recommendations to Congress of appropriations needed 
o complete the more important projects, and, so far as practicable, 
shall enter upon a program looking toward the early completion o 
such projects. 

“The commission shall make a thorough investigation of reasons for 
loss of river traffic and shall make recommendations for the reestab- 
lishment of such traffic. It shall ascertain and determine the most 
available craft for river use, and, as soon as practicable, shall prepare 
plans and build experimental craft for such pu x 

“Whenever reason therefor shall appear the commission may fix 
reasonable freight rates on all interstate water-borne trafic by com- 
mon carrier and upon all suċh traffic on navigable waters wholly within 
the State, subject, however, to the jurisdiction now conferred by 
law on the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix maximum joint 
rates between and over rail and water lines. 

“The commission shall determine the reasonableness of wharfage 
or water-terminal spares, whether such terminals are owned by 
private persons or municipalities, and all river and harbor improve- 
ments, including terminal facilities, shall be under the supervision and 
ag os of 6 

5 enever the commission shall determine that unprofitable railwa 
freight tariffs are maintained in any given case in 8 to prevent 
have É competition, it shall be the duty of the commission to make a 
report thereon in duplicate to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to Congress, with recommendations that Congress give power, 
if need be, to the Interstate Commerce Commission for fixing minimum 
railway rates. a 

“The commission shall at the earliest practicable date adopt an 
intelligent system of natural waterway improvement and shail per- 
form such other and further duties as may present themselyes from 
time to time. 

“Whenever it shall be desirable to secure sworn testimony from 
any witness or witnesses relating to any project or to navigation gen- 
erally, or whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that 
private interests are secretly or improperly seeking to influence the 
commission or to force the passage of any private or public waterway 
measure through Congress, the commission may cause a hearing or 
summary investigation to be held, and for that purpose may issue 
Summons, subpe@nas, or other writs in the same manner and under 
the same procedure as is more specifically set forth in the act to regu- 
late commerce 9 February 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto, 
which portions of such act relating to procedure, so far as applicable, 
are made a of this act, and may bring before such commission all 
arties believed to be informed concerning the facts or interested in 
he passa of such measure. A complete record shall be preserved 
of the testimony taken at such hearing and a certified transcript thereof 
shall be transmitted SE | to the Committee on Appropriations. 

“Sec, 6. That all unexpend balances to the credit of any project 
not specifically obligated under existing contracts shall, from the date 
of the passage of this act, be transferred by the Treasurer to the gen- 
eral fund, and all vouchers thereafter paid by the Treasurer shall be 
upon order of the National Waterway Commission. 

“Sec. 7. That the sum of $500,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same hereby is, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury, to carry out the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. FREAR. I desire further to speak briefly of this partic- 
ular paragraph, Mr. Chairman, because the James River has 
been a subject of frequent discussion before the House. Finally 
the Army engineers, as will be remembered, changed the original 
project and modified it so that the present work is being un- 
dertaken, This item carries $46,000 for the continuing im- 
provement of the James River. The suggestion has been made 
occasionally that if this bill fails to pass these projects will 
be without any moneys with which to carry on the improve- 
ments. We have before us the balances and have frequently 
referred to the balance sheets which were furnished by the Army 
Engineers. The James River, for instance, has to its credit, 
or dfl have to its credit on the Ist day of March last, uncon- 
tracted, $185,900. To that is to be added this $46,000. I speak 
of that because this proposition is a very expensive one. We 
are paying over $11 a cubic yard to take out the rock for this 
improvement, which work has been carried on for many years. 
It would seem that at this particular time it is a wasteful and 
an unnecessary expense. I will not use a harsher term, because 
it is advised by Army engineers, but it is a project that seems 
to be an unnecessary burden at this time. However, I have not 
moved to strike out any of the items, and I wish to leave the sub- 
ject with the simple statement that with $185,900 on the 1st of 
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March uncontracted for on the James River, an additional 
$46,000 was recommended by the Army engineer, and appears 
in the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I deem it only necessary to make 
this observation, that if any criticism is to be made of this item 
it is that an insufficient amount has been appropriated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: Continuing 
improvement, $100,000: Provided, That the route of the waterway may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be modified in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 1478, Sixty-tbird 
Congress, third session: And provided further, That not more, than 
$75,000 shall be expended in acquiring the necessary rights of way 
between Albemarle Sound and Pungo River. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is a pfoposition that I have discussed many times 
on the floor, and I do not intend to discuss it now, so far as the 
merits of the waterway itself are concerned, excepting to call 
attention to the fact that $75,000 of the $100,000 contained in 
the bill appropriated for this waterway is to be expended for 
purchasing necessary rights of way between Albemarle Sound 
and the Pungo River. This is to be a change or a modifi- 
cation or correction of plans for this waterway from the old 
project,, for the Army engineers, as I understand, deem that 
advisable; that is, it is a waterway which extends down from 
Norfolk, and this is a branch of it, down below Albemarle Sound. 
I believe originally $150,000 was provided for the purchase of 
this right of way by the Government, but afterwards the amount 
was reduced. When the Army engineer was before. our com- 
mittee last session, although the hearings are not printed, I 
think I quote him correctly—if not I ask to be corrected—when 
I say he testified that about 800 acres of land were to be used 
for this right of way, the land being, as he stated, largely marsh 
land of little value, and yet $75.000 is now set apart for the pur- 
chase of a right of way which ordinarily is required by engi- 
neers to be given to the Government by the various localities 
as a consideration or a prerequisite to the making of the im- 
provement. That amount is nearly $100 an acre for land much 
of which is practically of no value. The testimony of the 
engineer was further to the effect that much of the adjoining 
land would be improved by the dredging and filling in, so 
that it would be made more valuable. However, we find here 
an item of $75,000 for 800 acres of land in addition to the land 
which may be used at the sides for dumping purposes, which 
would be benefited instead of damaged. It would seem that 
under ordinary circumstances that land onght to have been 
donated to the Government. Under such circumstances land is 
donated in many cases, and in any event so large an amount 
for such a small proportion of land ought not to have been 
allowed, But I will not offer any further statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Winyah Bay, Waccamaw, Little Peedee, and Great Peedee Rivers, 
S. C.: For maintenance, 000. 

Santee, Wateree, and Congaree Rivers, S. C.: For maintenance, in- 
cluding the Estherville-Minim Creek Canal and the Congaree River as 
far up as the Gervais Street Bridge, Columbia. and for improvement 
of the Congaree River in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 702, Sixty-third Congress, second session, $30,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I do it with better satisfaction because I know that 
the gentleman who is interested in the new project on the 
Congaree River is present. 

Lines 13 and 14 of the bill contain items which have been 
criticized heretofore, and I shall not refer to them, excepting 
to say that on the Little Peedee River there was spent for office 
expenses last year $739, and nothing was spent for actual im- 
provement, according to the report of the Army engineers. 

The Congaree River has had spent upon it thus far some- 
thing like $668.298, and $1.268,000 for the Congaree, Santee, 
and Wateree combined. After all that expenditure of money 
we have secured 4,000 tons of commerce each year on an 
average. On page 3 of the document the engineer says: 

I therefore report that the further improvement by the United States 
of the Congaree River, S. C., is deemed advisable to the extent of 
maintaining a 4-foot navizable channel by dredging, assisted by pro 
erly designed bank protection. and recommend that this protection 
provided first at Congaree and GHI Creek, and that $100, be pro- 
vided in one appropriation for that purpose, together with $10,000 
annually for the operation of the dredge now owned by the work, and 
for other necessary maintenance, 

In the hearings that were held upon this proposition—and I 
have them before me—the engineer, Col. Newcomer, stated it 
was not deemed advisable to go on with this improvement. at 
this time; but subsequent to that time, it seems, gentlemen in- 
terested in the project went before the committee and it was 


inserted, It is inserted in this war measure. Let us see what 
we have before us in that proposition. a 

It is stated on page $ of the document that at present “ noth- 
ing which could be described as terminal facilities in the usual 
meaning of those terms are on the river.” There is only an or- 
dinary river landing with a small tent to protect freight; and 
that is true at Columbia. 

Now we have spent over $600,000 on this stream, and here 
we are called upon to spend $100,000 more for the purpose, ap- 
parently, of revetment work along the banks. 

That is the report of the board, and the improved facilities 
for navigation consist of one stern-wheeler, according to the 
engineers’ report, which made last year 36 trips, and in the 
last three years has averaged about 4.000 tons of commerce an- 
nually. After an appropriation of $600,000 for this river dur- 
ing past years we are asked to spend $100,000 more, in addition 
to $30,000 through this war-measure waterway Dill, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the criticism of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] on this item, I 
think the committee should have the facts. There was a special 
board of Army engineers appointed a few years ago to examine 
the Congaree River with a view to further improvement. That 
board in its report, paragrapb 26, suggests the following: 

Referring to the list of shoals in paragraph 6, Congaree and Gill 
Creeks are the only places at which revetment and contraction work 
is at the present time urgently necessary and where it would produce 
the most immediate beneficial results. The estimated cost of revet- 
ment and contraction work at those nee is about $100,000, with 
$10,000 annually for maintenance, e board recommends that this 
sum, 00,000, be made available in one appropriation, and that it 
should be in addition to the cost of maintenance of the river by dredging 
and snagging. After the works have been completed and their effects 
on the river have been studied, a definite final project for bank protec- 
tion and contraction works can be adopted. 

That is the first proposition. That recommendation was con- 
curred in by Col. Dan C. Kingman, who was Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, and his recommendation is as follows: 

5. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I am com- 
pelled to the views of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors and am disposed to accept those of the specia] board on 
the Congaree River. I ve no doubt that a very large dredge, or a 
sufficient number of them, would maintain an adequate channel in the 
Congaree River throughout the period of low water, but, after careful, 
special study of the river, I am of the Spion that it is best to REEDE 
to reduce the amount of material to excavated by protecting the 
ages caving banks and thus reducing the supply of bar-making material. 
I believe, „ that public terminals at umbia would be very de- 
sirable, and think that the E aed should take advantage of the 
privilege that it now has to compel a junction to be made between the 
canal and the river whereby the former can be used as a landing place 
for boats. But, as the loca) interests have shown a willingness in the 

t to provide terminals, I do not think that It would be quite fair 
o render the moderate appropriation which it fs proposed to recom- 
mend conditional upon the accomplishment of this rather expensive 
lece of canal work. J therefore report that the further improvement 
y the United States of the Congaree River, S. C., is deemed advisable 
to the extent of maintaining a 4-foot navigable channel by dredging, 
assisted by properly designed bank protection, and recommend that this 
rotection provided first at Congaree and Gill Creeks and that 
100,000 be provided in one appropriation for that purpose, together 
with $10,000 annually for the operation of the dredge now owned by 
the work and for other necessary maintenance. 

Gen. Black, now Chief of Engineers, in his report says: 


Unless the channel below the lock is made more stable and permanent 
and a low-water depth of about 4 feet secured, the expenditures already 
made will be of little benefit. It seems advisable, therefore, to under- 
take some additional work with a view to securing a more permanent 
channel of about 4 feet in depth at low stages under proper conditions 
of cooperation. 

It will be recalled that the last river and harbor bill that 
passed the House carried an authorization and an appropriation 
of $50,000 for making good that authorization. 

That $50,000 was to be expended for the purpose of revet- 
ment work at Congaree and Gill Creeks where the banks are 
composed of shifting sands and at high rainfall the banks cave 
in and clog the channel for navigation purposes with the result 
that the boats are unable to make their connections at George- 
town with the Clyde Line or to make their schedules coming 
from Georgetown into Columbia, with the further result that 
necessarily the patronage of the boat line has gradually fallen off. 

The Congaree River, according to my information, has had 
only one year a real 4-foot channel, and that was in the year 
1909, and in that year they handled over 12.000 tons of freight. 
When this item in the last river and harbor bill was passed 
carrying an appropriation of $50,000, not now provided in this 
bill, I telegraphed the chamber of commerce in the city of 
Columbia, and in response I received this letter: 


A committee from the chamber of commerce appeared before the 
city council hentai a morning, and they agreed to include in the pro- 
posed bond issue for city improvements an item of $50.000 for the 
construction of municipal wharves, warehonses, railroad track facilities, 
thereby providing suitable terminal facilities for river navigation. 

In addition to that in a letter addressed to me from the 
secretary of the chamber of commerce, in further response to 
my telegram he says: 
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At a meeting of the merchants just held [dated May 28, 1917] I 
was instructed to proceed in the preparation of papers to organize a 
$100,000 company to operate on the river between here and George- 

I happen to know personally that one of the largest capitalists 
in South Carolina, a man of large public spirit and interest, is 
back of that proposition, and rather than criticize this item, 
it seems to me that if there is any criticism it falls upon the 
Congress of the United States in not heretofore providing for 
n 4-foot channel which that stream is capable of furnishing 12 
months in the year. 

It is said that this is not a war measure. I do not know 
whether it is or not, but I know this: Recently one of the can- 
tonments for the Army was located at Columbia, S. C. I know 
that freight congestion is increasing each day at the city of 
Columbia. I know also that the largest cotton manufacturing 
establishment in the world is at the city of Columbia. The 
freight which I refer to is nonperishable; it is now being handled 
by the railroads, and it should be handled by water transporta- 
tion. Rather than have this item go out, I am going to offer an 
amendment here to test out the sincerity of this committee, in- 
creusing the appropriation $50,000, to take care of 5 miles of 
nonnavigable stream in a stream that is navigable for 200 miles, 
and I move to amend by striking out “$30,000” and inserting 
“ $80,000,” in line 21, on page 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: R 

Amendment offered by Mr. Leven: Page 11, line 21, strike out 
“ $30,000" and insert 580,000.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, let me be heard for a moment 
upon that. I never have been more earnest on any proposition 
than I am upon this. Let me show you what the proposition is 
and see if it is not a good business proposition. From Columbia 
to Georgetown by the Congaree and Santee Rivers is a distance 
of 208 miles, and except for 5 miles there is a 4-foot channel 
in all that distance. Seven or eight miles below the city of 
Columbia there is a stretch of caving banks of 5 or 6 miles, where 
two creeks run into the river. Heavy rains cause these banks to 
cave in. The boats come up and find the channel clogged with 
sand. They have got to send to the city of Columbia—7 or 8 
miles above—to get the dredge. The dredge comes down and 
pumps the sand out, opens the channel, and two or three days 
are lost, and the patrons of the boats in the city of Columbia 
are waiting for their goods. On the other hand, it would leave 
Columbia for Georgetown, laden with cotton and other freight, 
to connect with the Clyde Lines at Winyah Bay or Georgetown 
for Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, and northern ports. It 
runs into a heavy rain, runs into these caving banks, and finds 
itself tied up for 24 hours probably, or 12 hours—sufficiently long 
at least to lose its connection at Georgetown. 

Does anyone blame the patrons of the boat line of Columbia 
for complaining? Does anyone blame the Clyde Line for 
finally refusing to make the connection with this boat line? 
There is only one cause for it, and that is that Congress has not 
appropriated a sum sufficient, though recommended by the War 
Department, to revet the 4 or 5 or 6 miles of caving banks on 
this river, which revetment work would give you an open 4-foot 
channel for 12 months in the year. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Les. 

Mr. FESS, I wondered whether the congestion of freight, 
due to the cantonment that is to be placed there, could be much 
relieved by this proposed improvement? 

Mr. LEVER. My judgment is that the cantonment so far 
has not congested freight, because the work has not been 
begun, The congestion is due to the rapid growth of the city of 
Columbia. We have to take into consideration that Columbia 
is one of the large interior cotton markets of the State, that it 
is a market not only for raw cotton, but it is one of the largest 
markets of the South for the manufactured product. It is not 
good business, in my judgment, to load your freight cars, which 
ought to be handling the more perishable stuff, with these non- 
perishable products, when with the expenditure of a small sum 
of money within a few months we could have this stretch of 
2 200 miles long to carry this heavy and nonperishable 

reight. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What would these two embankments you 
speak of cost? 

Mr. LEVER. The War Department recommended originally 
$100,000, but I think the representative of the War Department 
who appeared before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors last 
year recommended the sum of $50,000. It does seem to me that 
there could not be any better investment than this small sum of 
money. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] is right. 


We have expended $600,000 on this river. We have been work- 
ing on it for many years—25 years or more—and yet it is not 
thoroughly navigable now, and in that connection I desire to 
say that it does seem to me there should come a time when the 
War Department should finish some of these projects. I trust 
that I may have the support of the committee on this small 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk about 
two minutes before the chairman of the committee makes his 


reply. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate may close in seven minutes, two minutes to be occupied 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to add to what I 
have stated, because I simply read from the report. I do desire 
to read what Col. Newcomer stated to the committee, which may 
be of interest in regard to this item, When $30,000 was men- 
tioned as a maintenance item, Mr. Treapway said to the colonel, 
May I ask the immediate need for this appropriation? ” and the 
colonel replied : 

Col. Newco 8 J 
You Know. that, F hoe are maintaining es bar te . 
and the Columbia merchants e „ of course, that it fs a matter of 
great importance for them to have that barge line in o 

is is mainly for maintenance work on the Congaree ver. 
last bill there was an additional improvement authorized, but we left 
that out because we thought it was not sufficiently urgent. 

That is the statement of the engineer before the committee. 
I do not question the interest and the anxiety of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], and I presume it is entirely 
proper, but I am making this statement for the benefit of this 
committee to show the lack of necessity for this project at this 
time, That is the testimony placed before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors which you are now asked to set aside. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition to and 
could not combat the contention of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] as to the merit of the project involved in 
this recommendation. ‘The section of the Congaree under im- 
provement extends, as the gentleman says, up to Columbia, S. C., 
and it is an important project and has rendered and is render- 
ing valuable commercial service to the city of Columbia. 1 have 
pleasure in saying that because the minority of the committee 
in their report use this language: 


The adoption of a $100,000 new project on the Congaree is only 
cited by way of illustration of the emegency items included. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. As to the extract you just read from 
the minority report, did the minority favor this, or is it cited as 
an illustration of an unwise expenditure? 

Mr, SMALL. I should say they criticized it as an unwise 
expenditure. They put it among those projects which are crit- 
icized. The committee discussed this matter at length and had 
the benefit of the opinion of Col. Newcomer. 

Mr. MEEKER. That is on all fours with the position we have 
heard all the afternoon, is it not, on these other items? 

Mr. SMALL. The question of the gentleman answers itself, 

While the committee, following the recommendation of the 
War Department, were willing to appropriate $30,000 for main- 
tenance, they could not see their way to appropriate a larger 
sum in connection with the improvement under this new project. 
The reason the new project was adopted without any additional 
appropriation over and above the $30,000 was in order that the 
maintenance might conform to the character of the improvement 
suggested in the new project. With the expenditure of this 
$30,000 maintenance can be carried on and maintenance of a 
kind to conform with the procedure and plans in the new project. 
That is the reason for adopting the project without increasing 
the appropriation. The committee could not without discrimi- 
nation consent to the increased appropriation. And for that 
reason, in order that no injustice might be done to various sec- 
tions of the country, which under similar circumstances have 
asked for increased appropriations, I hope the committee will 
yote down the amendment. 

Mr. SWITZER. The Chief of Engineers refused to make that 
recommendation that is asked for here? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. He declined to recommend an increased 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LEVER. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 20. 
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Mr. LEVER. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Boon and Mr. Lever took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
22, nues 17. ; 
~ So_the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway between Beaufort, S. C., and St. Johns River, Fla.: For 
maintenance, $43,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman allow me to present a com- 
mittee amendment here?. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 11, strike out the word “for,” in line 
ae Pc cena in lieu thereof the words “continuing improvement 
an > 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word 
in reference to the amendment last adopted. I am sure the 
country is now in so much better position to prosecute the war 
than it was a few moments ago—— A 

Mr. DUPRE. Did the gentleman vote for the proposition? 

Mr. LENROOT. He voted against it. But it is an illustra- 
tion of really how this bill is being considered upon its merits. 
No one will find that a single item-is ever stricken out of this 
bill, and, of course, it is not extremely difficult to get additional 
items added to it. And this is another illustration of the 
patriotism of the membership of this House, and how they are 
regarding all of these items, strictly upon their merits and 
solely for the purpose of successfully prosecuting this war. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman. yield right there? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think he would do 
more credit to himself now in criticizing that measure if he 
would attempt to answer the argument presented by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]? I did not vote for 
it, but I do think the gentleman would do himself credit to 
answer that argument. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I listened to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], for whom I have the greatest respect, he 
did not advocate this as a matter of military necessity, did he? 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman knows that this bill is pre- 
sented as a commercial measure intended and calculated to aid 
the country in time of war, as well as a military matter strictly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, the gentleman from Texas is frank 
enough to get away from what the proponents of this bill have 
been arguing throughout, from the report of the Secretary of 
War himself, who advocated that no new projects be considered 
in this bill except those that were matters of military necessity, 
and the chairman of the committee has repeatedly said that 
there were no new projects in this bill except those that were of 
military necessity. 5 

Mr. HARDY. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. : 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman misunderstands my understand- 
ing, for I think every measure that helps to marshal the trans- 
portation resources of this country, if they are needed for that 
purpose, are military measures. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman is too intelligent a man to 
believe for a single moment that in the prosecution of this war 
this increase of $50,000, that may possibly mean an increase of 
2,000 tons a year in commerce, can be in the remotest degree a 
matter of military necessity. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman is too intelligent a man 
not to know that every means that helps the transportation 
facilities of this country during this war is a war measure. 

Mr. LENROOT. According to the gentleman’s position, then, 
for the purpose of carrying some commodities of this country 
on water we ought to pay ten times what the commodities are 
worth for the purpose of doing it. 

Mr. HARDY, Oh, no. The gentleman does not contend that. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the gentleman’s position. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 


LV. 238 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word, ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in view of what 
my colleague [Mr. Lenroot] has just said, I invite the atten- 
tion of the committee to the letter of Mr. Secretary Redfield. 
I think it is apropos, following the remarks just made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. You will find it in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. He says: 


No one who knows the facts will question that the railways of the 
country are overwhelmed by the threatened traffic. © 


Then he says they are going to have some new engines and 
ears, but that even with these the facilities of the railroads 
will be insufficient for the task laid upon them, On the next 
page he continues: 

If, as is quite ible, the war shall last more than a year, our 
Nation may find itself a year hence with its industries of all kinds 
driven to the full and with special ene devoted to more extensive 
as well as more intensive cultivation. t the same time our troops 
will have to be moved and the regular flow of supplies maintained for 
the armies abroad. It will be difficult, if not im ble, to expand 
the railroad system in time to meet the additional demands upon it 
which these ces may bring. Many of the great waterways 
of the land, however, are almost unused, and a great opportunity for 
national service is open by means of them to those who have the energy 
and foresight to take the matter up and develop water transportation 
into a practical fact. Every river, lake, and canal should be used. 
Every enterprise, large or small, 1ooking toward their practical use 
should have encouragement., The president of one of our eatest 
railway systems has recently said, So long as the war lasts the rail- 
roads of the United States will cooperate to the fullest possible extent 
with . 3 of the country in order that the needs of the 
coun may 5 

It must be evident to reflecting men that nothing which advances the 
interests of the country as a whole can be anently hurtful to the 
great transportation leai ‘of the land. here is no reasonable basis 
or antagonism between the railway and the waterway. Each is the 
servant of the other, and the success of each is in the ong run helpful 
to the other. It is not to the final and the largest interest of the 
railway that the waterway should be neglected Each has its own 

lace the national economy, and the highest success of each depends 
no small measure upon the success of the other. 


Listen to this, please: 

It is at this time a matter of national duty to develop the interior 
waterway and to give it that part in the Nation’s economic life to which 
its extent and variety entitles it, and this should be done as promptly 
and as thoroughly as 3 N means if need be in order 
to get the traffic mo ng, and then by permanent means in order to 
make the movement a solid part of our national life, 

[Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I can not. I read further: 

This process can only be helpful in the long run to everyone concerned 
and to the country as a whole. 

That is a very strong presentation of the facts, showing, he 
declares, the necessity for the improvement by temporary 
means—the immediate improvement—of the interior waterways, 
and then their permanent improvement to the benefit of the 
industries of the country and the people of the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think there should be 
any limit to the expenditures made by our Government upon 
waterways? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman’s question is not 
germane to anything pending before the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I will make it germane. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will answer the gentleman’s 
question by saying this: There is a limit. France has expended 
about $600,000,000 on her rivers and harbors, and she is less 
than one-half the size of Texas. We have expended about $800,- 
000,000 on all the magnificent rivers and harbors of this coun- 


try. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as fullows: 


Savannah Harbor, and Savannah River, below, at, and above Augusta, 
Ga.: For maintenance, $380,000; for improvement of Savannah Harbor 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1471 
Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document, „000: Provided, That no expense shall he 

curred by the United States for a ry, epee lands required for the 
purpose of this improvement; in all, $880, i 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. S 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 


strike out the last word. 
Mr. FREAR. Ido this in order to command the attention of 


the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] for just a moment. I 
desire to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that while 


I desired to discuss the proposition contained in Mr. Redfield’s 
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statement just read, but from the other standpoint earlier in 
the day, the gentleman from Texas raised a point of order 
against it because it was not directed to the item in the bill. 
I recognized that; but the gentleman sat here and heard the 
discussion of Mr. Redfield’s statement on the other side of the 


question and did not make a point of order. I never wish to 
transgress the rules of the House if I can help it, but eall at- 
tention to the manifest unfairness, 

That is all I desire to say. 

a MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from “Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do so in order to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors if he will kindly explain the 
importance of Savannah Harbor and Savannah River below 
Augusta, Ga., and the necessity of spending this large amount 
of money upon it, and what is the amount of commerce upon it? 

Mr. SMALL. The distance from Augusta to Savannah is a 
little more than 200 miles. The existing project is to provide 
a depth of 5 feet. The amount carried in the bill is $30,000, all 
of which goes to maintenance. 

Mr. MADDEN. Three hundred and eighty thousand dollars, 
is it not? 

Mr. SMALL. Thirty thousand dollars of that only is for this 
section of the river. The remainder of it is for Savannah 
Harbor. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the nature of the improvement 
there? 

Mr. SMALL. That, the gentleman will realize, is for main- 
tenance. If he reads further in the paragraph he will find that 
a new project is adopted there, for which $500,000 is appro- 

riated. 
yi Mr. MADDEN. The whole thing is $880,000? 

Mr. SMALL. One item is for $500,000, and that, plus 
$380,000, makes $880,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the purpose of it? 

Mr. SMALL, I can give the gentleman that. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the project under which it is being 
expended? 

Mr. SMALL. I can best give it from the last annual report 
showing how this money is expended. This is below Augusta. 
It is between Augusta and Savannah. The Chief of Engineers 
says: 

„ $3,421.60, in the care of 
sndt ig Dreposed to, Une tne erat an overage fate of $500 per month, 
until such time in the fall as the river ll require additional work, 
probably September 1, 1916, and to expend the balance remaing in 


the operation of one snag boat for approximately six weeks, ng 
proper, estiva non for office expenses, surveys and contingencies, an 
care of plant 

The funds provided in the river and harbor act approved July 27, 
1916, wili be snorted as follows, after reserving $4, for the engi- 
neer depot at vannah, Ga., and proper amount for office expenses, 
surveys, and contingenoles : 
For operation, repair, and care of 1 pipe-line dredge 4 months, 

at $1,500 per month, in removing bars 
For operation, repair, and care of 1 snag boat 6 months, at 

$1,500 per month, in removing snags, etc., and in miscel- 


$6, 000 


reh or ð k —ʃ RESINS ES re PES 9, 000 
For repair under contract or by day labor of 2,000 linear feet 
of bank protection and training walls, at $5.---.__--_-_--_-- 10, 000 


The following estimate is submitted of funds needed for proposed 
operations from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, for maintenance work, 
3 proper reservation for oflice expenses, surveys, and contin- 
gencies: 

For operation, repair, and care of 1 pipe-line dredge 6 months, 

at $1,500 per month, in removing FP $9, 000 
For operation, r, and care of 1 snag boat 6 months, at 

$1,500 per mont aiena ne ne * 
For repair under contract or by day labor of 2,400 linear feet 

of bank protection and training walls, at $5-..----__________ 12, 000 

30, 000 


Total TCT 


That is from the report of the Chief of Engineers, an excerpt 
or on appears on page 165 of the report accompanying this 
Mr. MADDEN. This is $380,000. 

Mr. SMALL. The $350,000 goes for the maintenance of the 
Sapannah River, at Savannah, known as Sayannah Harbor. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much commerce is there all the way 
down the river? J 

Mr. SMALL. The commerce between Augusta and Savannah 
on that part of the upper river is 52,874 tons, at a valuation of 
approximately $4,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that we are spending $6 a ton for every 


ton of traffic on the river to maintain the river? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, no; only $30,000 goes to that river. 

Mr. MADDEN. Anyway, there are only 50,000 tons of traffic, 
and we are spending $380,000, $ 


Mr. SMALL, No; $350,000 is to be expended at Savannah 


Harbor, not on this part of the river at all. 


Mr. MADDEN. It is all in the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. ; 

Mr. HULBERT. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Illinois be extended two minutes in order 
that he may procure enlightenment on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that we are spending $380,000, 
and while part of it is for the harbor and part of it for the 
river, it is $380,000 all told, and then the new project, $500,000, 
making $880,000, and only 52,000 tons of traffic; and if we 
divide 52,000 into $880,000 it will be seen that we are paying 
about $16 for every ton of traffic. ; 

Mr. SMALL. Iam sure the gentleman wishes to be correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I wish to answer the remark of the gentleman 
from Illinois first, Surely the gentleman from Illinois did not 
understand me when I stated that the $30,000 was to be ex- 
pended for maintenance of that part of the river between 
Savannah and Augusta, a distance of about 200 miles, and 
with a commerce of a valuation of about $4,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not a question of valuation. It is a 
question of the transportation of tonnage. 

Mr. SMALL, And the $350,000 is to be expended for mainte- 
nance at Savannah Harbor, which has a commerce of more than 
3,000,000 tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
OVERSTREET] desire to be recognized? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I only wanted to be recognized in order 
to correct the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], and that 
has now been done by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Satatr]. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not making a statement at all. I was 
simply asking questions. I did not make any statement, and 
therefore did not need to be corrected. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Sapelo and Darien Harbors, Cowhead and Satilla Rivers, Club 
Plantation, and Fancy Bluff Creeks, Ga., and St. Marys River, Ga. and 
Fla.: For maintenance, $12,500. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last word in order to 
ask a question of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. I notice that on some of these streams that are appro- 
priated for in this item it is stated that naval stores are trans- 
ported. I would like to know what sort of naval stores are 

rted on these various streams. 

Mr. SMALL. The term “naval stores” means the products 
of the long-leaf pine tree. Turpentine is gotten by cutting the 
base of the tree. Tar is gotten from the resinous part of the 
pine, and also resin; and spirits of turpentine are distilled 
from the resin and the raw turpentine. All these go under the 
general designation of naval stores. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that a local term? 

Mr. SMALL. No; it is a very old term. : 

Mr. WALSH. I noticed that that term runs through the 
report, and I was wondering what it meant. 

Mr. SMALL. The production of naval stores has gradually 
moved south. Formerly naval stores were produced in North 
Carolina. Then, later the production moved down to South 
Carolina, and now the production of naval stores is practically 
confined to Georgia, Florida, and some in Louisiana, 

Mr. SLAD TEN. And Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Santee, Wateree, and Congaree Rivers, S. C.: For maintenance, in- 
eluding the Estherville-Minim Creek Canal and the Congaree River as far 
up as the Gervais Street Bridge, Columbia, and for improvement of the 

‘ongaree River in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 702, Sixty-third Congress, second session, $30,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to strike out the last word.. I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee if he will be kind 
enough to- inform the committee about how much commerce 
there is in connection with these two appropriations here. 


Mr. SMALL, Does the gentleman really „wish information 
about that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. I never was more serious about 
anything. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman has any in- 
formation, will he kindly give it, for nobody in God's world 
needs it more than the gentleman from Illinois does. [Laugh- 


ter.] ; 
Mr, MADDEN, I admit it, 
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Mr. SMALL. With that prodding, I will be more than de- 
lighted to furnish the information. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the information will make the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] a little more intelligent in 
his conception of what we are considering. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the Oconee and Ocmulgee to- 
gether form the Altamaha. The Oconee is 300 miles long and 
the Ocmulgee 350 miles long. The commerce on the Oconee 
River is 41,425 tons, on the Ocmulgee 83,645 tons, and on the 
Altamaha 76,763 tons, at a valuation of about $1,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the depth of the channel there? 

Mr. SMALL. It varies. On the Altamaha, which is formed 
by the junction of the two former rivers, the project is to main- 
tain a depth of 3 feet, gradually increasing to 4 feet, but with 
a minimum depth of 3 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. What do they run there, Indian canoes? 

Mr. SMALL. No; they have quite a commerce there, as the 
gentleman can see. There are lines of boats on these rivers, 
both barges and self-propelled. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I heard some Member of the 
House y 

Mr. SMALL. I can tell the gentleman in all seriousness that 
this is a valuable system of rivers for a section of Georgia a 
good part of which is lacking in any other method of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think a 3-foot channel 
is capable of carrying any commerce of any consequence? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, yes. They have a type of boat which 
can navigate and carry quite a cargo on a depth of 8 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. What commerce is carried on the rivers? 

Mr. SMALL, Mostly agricultural and forest products. 

Mr. GILLETT. Was it not on one of these rivers where they 
developed a steamboat that had to stop every time they blew 
the whistle? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. My friend from Georgia might answer that; 
I have no information. The gentleman from Georgia suggests 
that it might have been on a Massachusetts stream. 

Mr. MEEKER. Perhaps it was a Massachusetts statesman 
and not a steamer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, let me say, with the per- 
mission of the gentleman from North Carolina, that on this 
question of a 3-foot depth, referred to by the gentleman from 
Illinois, a great deal of commerce can be floated on a stream 
8 feet in depth. For instance, I do not know what it was last 
year, but I remember a few years ago the Alabama River car- 
ried a tonnage value of $13,000,000 with a depth in that river 
of only 3 feet. On a great many rivers where they have small 
boats they push barges in front, putting the cargo on the barges, 
and they do not require any greater depth than 3 feet, and 
certainly not beyond 4. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are these side-wheel steamers? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; stern wheel. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Mississippi always con- 
tributes a great deal of information on any question before the 
House, and I am obliged to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Indian River, St. Lucie Inlet, Miami Harbor (Biscayne Bay), and 
Harbor at 2 West, Fla.: For maintenance, $6,000; completing im- 
provement of Miami Harbor, $160,000: Provided, That the work pro- 

sed under the project 8 by the river and harbor act approved 
Puly 25, 1912, may done by contract if reasonable prices can be ob- 
tained ; in all, $166,000. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 21, after the word “ obtained ™ insert “ for improvement, 
Key West Harbor. by removal of middle ground and other Hahn iad 
_ $50,000"; and strike out “$166,000” and insert “ $216,000.” 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding under the five 
minutes allotted to me, I ask unanimous consent that this amend- 
ment be passed over until some time next week, at which time 
I will have the report of Gen. Black. If the House will take 
my statement for it, I ean give the information this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to postpone the consideration of this amendment 
until next week, or until such time as the bill is taken up again, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: h 

Tampa and Hillsboro Pays. St. . Hillsboro, and 
Manatee Rivers, Fla.: For maintenance, $66, ; for improvement of 
Hillsboro Bay in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No, 1345, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, and subject to the 
conditions set forth In said document, $300,000; in all, $866,500: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act, nor in the act approved June 25, 1910, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes,” shall be so construed,as to prevent the use of any 
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part of the Ybor Estuary zone for industrial or other legitimate pur- 
poses when the same is not needed for commercial uses, nor to ex- 
clude the bull and operation of a railroad or railroads by private 
ties or rallroad companies under such rules and regulations as the 
say of War may prescribe, subject to the right of the city of 
Tampa to construct and operate a municipal railroad on said estuary 
zone as set forth in said report. The Secre of War is hereby author- 
to prosecute the work of improvement on the existing project for 
St. Petersburg Harbor, in accordance with the modified conditions rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engiheers and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors in the report printed in Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee Document No, 6, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this item in the bill. I would like to have the gentleman from 
North Carolina give us some explanation. I reserve the point 
for the purpose of giving the gentleman an opportunity to ex- 
plain to the House what facilities the Government of the United 
States furnishes by the expenditure of this money to the rail- 
road companies who are to be authorized to build railroads in 
connection with the improvement. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the river and harbor act of 1910, 
in imposing local cooperation connected with the improvement 
of Ybor Estuary and Tampa Bay, provided that no expenditure 
be made on that part of the harbor until the Secretary of War is 
assured that the local municipality will construct wharves and 
slips which shall be open to the use if the general public under 
reasonable regulations and charges. 

In the line of local cooperation the report of the Chief Engi- 
neer adopting this project further provides: : 

That no work shall be done by the United States under such project 
until the city of Tampa shall have eren assurances, satisfactory to the 
Secretary of War, that the city of Tampa will within a reasonable time, 
and when in his opinion the facilities are needed, acquire full owner- 
ship and possession of sufficient land for the establishment of terminals 
fronting on the Ybor Estuary; will complete the construction thereon 
of piers and slips in accordance with the plans for the development of 
the Ybor Estuary zone, heretofore approved by the Secretary of War, or 
such modified plans as he may approve; will build adequate warehouses 
and storage sheds on these piers and equip them with suitable rail con- 
nections and freight-handling appliances; will construct and put in 
operation a munitipal railroad baving physical connection with all rail- 
roads entering the city of Tampa, and serving the channel frontage on 
both sides of the estuary, in accordance with the pian of development 
of the estuary zone approved by the Secretary of War; will open, pave, 
and make available for use a sufficient number of streets and highways 
to give proper access to all parts of the estuary channel frontage; and 
will open these terminals for business under a schedule of reasonable 
wharfage charges and a set of regulations to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of War for the control and operation of the property fronting on 
the estuary channel, designed to insure its use primarily in the in- 
terests of general commerce, on equal terms to all; and riper ca, fur- 
ther, that no work shall be done in the channels constituting the Har- 
bor of Tampa proper until local interests shall agree to provide, with- 
out cost to the United States or to any contractor for the work, a suit- 
able place for deposit of material dredged from these channels, 


I think that will constitute an answer to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry as to the construction of a railroad contiguous to this 
improvement. ? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the question arises whether 
the local community contributes anything toward the expense 
of the improvement, and whether when they build what I as- 
sume will be a belt-line railroad connecting all the railroads, 
the traffic that goes over the main line will be held to pay 
tribute to the belt-line railroad; and whether that will add to 
the cost of the commodities which are moved by rail out of 
Tampa, and whether the city of Tampa is to absorb the charges 
of moving the supplies and freight over the belt-line railroad 
to connect with the main line. All these things are important in 
this question, and I think that as a matter of justice to the 
membership of the House who are asked to vote on this item, 
the information should be supplied. I do not know whether the 
gentleman has the information or not. 

Mr. SMALL. I have not the information as to the charges 
that will be imposed by the belt-line railroad upon the railroads 
that serve that community in sending their cars over the belt 
line road. That is a matter for municipal regulation, and I 
assume the trackage charges are satisfactory to the railroads. 

Mr. MADDEN, That is nót the question involved here. The 
question I am concerned about is, How it is going to affect the 
shipper, the man that pays the bill, the final consumer? It 
is not how it affects Tampa or the citizens of Tampa or the 
municipality of Tampa or the railroads that connect with the 
belt railroad, but how does it affect you and me. That is 
what concerns me. 

Mr. SMALL. I think an answer is carried in this suggestion, 
that it is to the interest of the municipality owning the belt- 
line road to attract traffic to its municipal water terminal, and 
that in obedience to its own interests it will impose only rea- 
sonable charges for the use of the belt line, and in subserving 
its own interests any complaint will be avoided. ‘The committee 
has no knowledge of any complaint. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. SWITZER. I will say this to the gentleman: Has not 
the gentleman always contended here that all persons whe have 
been interested in river and harbor improvements—that the 
cities and municipalities should own the terminals? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is not that this case; and now you are going 
to assume that they are going to abuse the privilege which you 
have always contended they should have? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman misun- 
derstands me. I am only asking for information. I am not 
criticizing. I think it is only fair that we who are here as the 
conservators of public good and public interest ought at least 
to be permitted to ask questions that would give us an intelli- 
gent conception of what we are doing without being criticized 
for having done so. I am rather surprised at the gentleman 
from Ohio, a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
questioning the good faith of my questions, when I am trying 
to elicit information that ought to be in the possession of every 
person who wants to serve the public good. 

Mr. SMALL. May I say that I overlooked the further pro- 
vision requiring that charges and regulations be submitted to 
the War. Department for approval? 

Mr. MADDEN. The main thing that I am concerned about is 
this: In giving authority to construct a belt-line railway to con- 
nect with the main lines running into Tampa, there should be a 
provision—and maybe there will be, I do not know—which will 
prohibit the city of Tampa or its citizens from making such 
charges as will permit the payment of dividends either to the city 
of Tampa or to any person who might be interested in the road. 
The charges should be made to cover not more than the cost of 
the operation and the maintenance of the tracks, and in a case 
of that sort I believe this terminal would serve a good purpose. 
I have no intention or desire to in any way embarrass the estab- 
lishment of institutions of this kind, but, on the other hand, I 
have every desire to promote them, and at the same time, while 
wishing to promote them to also protect the man who is not in 
control, so that he may not be charged an undue price for the 
thing that he is to receive at the hands of those to whom we 
grant privileges. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Would not that be regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; that is a local terminal. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, this question brings up a thought 
that has been in my mind, and which I want the chairman to 
clear up at once. What is the policy of river and harbor legis- 
lation on local cooperation where the Government appropriates 
for the improvement of harbors? Is there any local cooperation 
in the way of expenditure of money? i 

Mr. SMALL. There may be said to be a settled policy to this 
extent, that local cooperation is required in excavating the chan- 
nel leading from the main channel furnished by the Government 
into the slips and up to the wharves to be used by vessels. There 
ought to be another principle of cooperation which is not so 
uniform. Individually I believe that no river or harbor ought 
to be substantially improved without imposing as a condition 
the construction of adequate water terminals, constructed, man- 
aged, and regulated by the municipality in the interest of the 
public, and also such water terminals should be physically con- 
netted with all the railroads serving the community by a belt- 

sline railroad also owned and controlled by the municipality, 
and in so far as our committee can do so we intend hereafter to 
insist upon compliance with such a degree of local cooperation. 

Mr. FESS. If we expended $26,900,000 in this bill, that will 
not represent all of the expenditure for the improvements where 
this money is applied. There will be some appropriation locally? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; in the aggregate a very large sum. 

Mr. FESS. And the gentleman has no estimate of how much? 

Mr. SMALL. I am not sure whether that is available or not. 
The gentleman heard the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] speak yesterday of the city of Milwaukee making a 
large contribution for excavation in the channel there. 

Mr. FESS. And in the case of Boston and New York it is 
also true? $ 

Mr. SMALL. The city of Boston has been for several years 
expending millions of dollars in the construction of terminals 
and of a large dry dock, probably one of the largest in the 
country, and in the most creditable way cooperating and pro- 
viding water terminals, and the city of Philadelphia is also 
engaged in the same activity. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, And the cities of Houston and Corpus 
Christi, in Texas, are other examples where there have been 
local contributions of importance, 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonvill 
of Jacksonville, Jacksonville to 8 Palatka . the city 
Lake Crescent and Dunns Creek, and Oklawaha River, Fla.; For main- 
tenance, $335,000. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. -Last year when this appropriation was up, I asked 
Mr. Sparkman, who was chairman of the committee at that 
time, if this appropriation included the perfecting of the jetties, 
and he replied that the appropriation was intended to cover 
that project. I will state to the present chairman that I un- 
derstand the jetties are in bad shape and need some repair, 
and I would like to know if the present chairman believes that 
this appropriation will cover that work? It was so reported 
by the Board of Engineers, as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would like to have it definitely understood. 

Mr. SMALL. In answer to the gentleman, I think I can state 
it unequivocally that the maintenance of this jetty is included in 
the improvements. That was the question? ? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in seven minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I care to 
ask for five minutes, but I wish to ask the chairman this: We 
haye adopted the grouping system, which has been discussed 
in several cases, but I can not understand the purpose of the 
group on the bottom of page 13. On the St. Johns River, Fla., 
there are several different portions of the river included, and 
the lower portion of the river has a balance of $239,276 un- 
contracted for, and $15,000 is for the next item and $16,000 
for another item. The Oklawaha River is joined with this 
group. What is the reason for joining the Oklawaha River in 
a grouping system of that kind, if the chairman has the infor- 
mation? I know the engineers have assumed charge of this, 
but what possible reason could they have for that method of 
grouping and for giving for maintenance $335,000, all of which, 
of course, might possibly be expended on the Oklawaha River? 
Of course that would not be likely, but that is a possibility, 

Mr. SMALL. I will state that the Oklawaha River empties 
into the St. Johns River, and that gives it a direct connection 
with it, and makes the grouping consistent, and of the appro- 
priation $330,000 is for the St. Johns River from Jacksonville 
to the sea and $5,000 for the maintenance of the Oklawaha. 

Mr. FREAR. It would be possible under this grouping sys- 
tem for the Army engineers to use any portion or all of that 
$335,000, if they desire, on any of these projects, including the 
Oklawaha River? 

Mr. SMALL. No; the gentleman is incorrect. They could 
divert the money to other projects only if conditions unantici- 
pated should cause any deterioration of the channel, which 
conditions do not now exist. But unless conditions change 
from the time when the annual report was submitted on June 
30. 1916, and in fact after this bill was formulated—because 
it was formulated upon information existing at that time—un- 
less some conditions should occur to make additional funds 
necessary for maintenance none of this $335,000 will be used 
upon these other sections of the St. Johns River, but all of it 
will be expended on that part of the St. Johns River from Jack- 
sonville to the sea. 

Mr. FREAR. I presume that is true,-but I am calling atten- 
tion to this to show the powers we have lodged in the hands of 
the Army engineers by this grouping system, when over $300,000 
can be given for maintenance of any project, two or three of 
which are on the St. Johns River. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may be rèc- 
ognized for the remaining two minutes, 

During my membership in this House and prior thereto I 
have been much interested in the subject of aeronautics. I rise 
at this time to call attention to the fact that there will pres- 
ently be brought into this House a bill to appropriate $650,- 
000,000 for our aeronautical system. That will represent a 
greater appropriation than the combined appropriations for 
the Army and Navy in time of peace. I introduced and put in 
the basket this afternoon a resolution for the creation of a 
committee on aeronautics, and I think such a committee should 
be created at this time, because when bills are brought in here 
which seek to coordinate the activities of the Government with 
relation to the aeronautical service in the Army and Navy 
there will always be arisipg questions with regard to the com- 
mittee to which they should be referred. Therefore, I hope 
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Members of the House will give their earnest and serious con- 
sideration. to the importance of this matter. 
Mr. FESS. Does the bill include also the creation of an 


extra Cabinet. member? 

Mr. HULBERT. I will say to the gentleman that E also 
introduced on the opening day of this session a bill, H. R. 3, 
and Senator SHEPPARD introduced a counterpart of the bill in 
the Senate, S. 80, and hearings are now going on before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military Affairs, of which the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] is the chairman, upon that 
measure. Admiral Peary, Lieut. Col. Rees, of the Royal Flying 
Corps, and Howard E. Coffin have already appeared and been 
heard; and Mr. Walker, the editor of the Scientific Ameriean, 
Gen. Goethals, ‘and other noted men connected with aeronautics 
Will appear before that subcommittee on Monday and Wednes- 
day of next week. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. The 
Clerk will read. . cf 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears: none. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr, Chairman, two minutes ago, the committee, 
by unanimous consent, passed the Key West item. I would 
like for the members of the committee to read page 669 and the 
following pages, in volume No. 1, and also page 2307, of the 
report of the engineers on this proposition in order that they 
inay familiarize themselves with it. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, and g that to make this statement: I under- 
stand the food bill is in order for next Monday, but after the 
conclusion of the food bill the river and harbor bill will resume 
its status and will follow for consideration. I think that is 
the legislative status of the rivers and harbors bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution. 
thereon, 


[After a pause} 


THE ITALIAN MISSION (H. DOC. NO. 189). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following ¢ommuni- 
cation : 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE er STATES or AMERICA, 
hington, D. C., ee 13, 197. 
The honorable the SPEAKER or THE 7 OFP REPRESENT. 


Washington, D. 0. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The American Chamber of Commerce for Italy, which 
has its offices in Milan, t requests 


has sent us a cable in which it that 
we express to the House of Representa you, Its sonca 
tion for the splendid 


reception given to the Teal mission and for 
the Nai” Seige to improve Italo-American relations. 
ery truly, yours, 


The SPEAKER. The communication is ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the text of the 
resolution which I introduced here for the creation of a sepa- 
rate committee on aeronautics, and a statement by Gen. Squiers: 
and Howard Coffin, and an editorial on the subject. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to inquire if this has not already been printed as a separate 
document? 

Mr. HULBERT. It has not yet been printed in the RECORD. 
I want to put them in the Record for information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. HULBERT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of aeronautics. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. 
Is there objection? . 


Mr. FARR. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask if the gentleman is going to. give some information 
as to what the Government itself is doing? 

Mr. HULBERT. That is what I am trying to put in if they 
do not object to it. If they want enlightenment, I am trying 
to give it te them. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
it the gentleman's intention to insert the same documents that 
he asked permission to. insert? 

Mr. HULBERT. Certainly not. I am not going to transgress 
the objection that the gentleman made against the printing of 
documents that are already printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, F ask unanimous consent te extend 
my remarks in the Recorp: 

2 SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
qu 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, for providential reasons I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have leave of absence next week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for leave of absence during next week. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing. titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. 2203. An act for the establishment of Northgate, in the 
State of North Dakota, as a port of entry and delivery for 
immediate transportation. without appraisement of dutlahle 
merchandise; and 

S. 2453. An act to authorize condemnation proceedings of 
lands for military purposes. 

The message also announced that the President had, on June 
12, 1917, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

S. 2133. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 

Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes, 
SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2203. An act for the establishment of Northgate, in the 
State of North Dakota, as a port of entry and delivery for imme- 
diate transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchan- 
dise; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 18; 
1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 


report on reexamination of Grosse Pofnte Channel in Lake St. 
| Clair, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 188), was taken from the Speaker’s 


table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORTALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5072) to authorize con- 
demnation proceedings of lands for military purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5073) to 
establish direct contact between the pecsle and the National 
Government by the creation of the war information commission ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res. 104) 
making exercises appropriate to acceptance of statue of 
Sequoyah the special order of business on June 23; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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By Mr. HULBERT: Resolution (H. Res. 105) as to creation 
of committee on aeronautics; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 106) instructing the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization to interview the 
Secretary of State with a view to opening negotiations with the 
Italian mission relative to naturalization; to the Commitee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 14) auhorizing the printing and binding of the pro- 
ceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings at the un- 
veiling in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of 
Sequoyah, presented by the State of Oklahoma; to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. : 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) extending 
provisions of section 2296 of the Revised Statutes to all home- 
stead entries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BORLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 104) desig- 
nating the army raised under the act of May 18, 1917, as the 
“National Army of the United States”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawali, favoring the ratification of the arrangements of 
certain named persons made with the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii, and the issue of land patents 
to those eligible under the terms of the agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. è 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 5074) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Levi Covey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 5075) for the relief of Vince P. 
Brown; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 5076) authorizing the President 
to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint Henry S. Kiersted, late a captain in the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army, a major in the Medical Corps 
on the retired list, and increasing the retired list by one for the 
purpose of this act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Inter- 
national Farm Congress in support of the war; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petitions of sundry citizens of Clarendon, 
Pa., and congregations of Disciples of Christ in the State of 
Missouri, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Northwest Suburban Citizens’ 
Association relative to erection of a memorial hall in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Mullinix Cash Store and 
other merchants of Horton, Kans., in favor of House bill 4737, 
to regulate postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South, of Knoxville, Tenn., favoring the prohibition of 
the liquor business as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 8 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Milwaukee County Council of 
Defense relative to passage of food-control bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of I. M. Candlin and 30 others of Wisconsin, 
favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the New England 
Newspaper Alliance against tax on newspaper advertising; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Memorial of letter carriers of Des Moines, 
Iowa, relative to pay of National Guard while on Mexican 
border ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: Petition of Oneonta (N. V.) 
Trades and Labor Council, against prohibition measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of A. S. Johnson, of 
Streator, Ill., protesting against Federal tax on gross receipts 
of agricultural fairs and associations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rev. Almer Pinniwell and 120 others, of 
Morris, Ill., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. GANDY: Petition of 51 citizens of Rapid City, Mich., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Rev. William H. 
Dickman, pastor of the Bethel Baptist Church, Port Byron, Ill., 
and 89 other citizens and residents of Coe and Zuma town- 
ships in Rock Island County, Ill., for the immediate enactment 
of prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a 
measure of food conservation, and for the immediate prohibition 
of the sale of liquors for beverage purposes in order to conserve 
the health, wealth, labor, transport facilities, and military effi- 
ciency of the people during the period of the present war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of members of the Moline Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Moline, III., urging conservation of food- 
stuffs used in making alcoholic beverages and passage of all war 
prhibition measures, and urging that no added tax be placed on 
liquor ; to the Committee on the Jhdiciary. 

Also, petition of the members and adherents of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Sunbeam, III., asking the prohibition 
of the use of all grain in the manufacture of beer or whisky; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. H. T. Jackson, pastor, and the official 
board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Good Hope, III., 
for the passage of a bill to prohibit the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating drinks during the period of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of students of Carthage College, Carthage, III., 
for legislation prohibiting the consumption of food products in 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Hamilton, 
La Conner, and Home Guard of Anacortes, Wash., favoring 
1 as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Jamestown, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of Woman’s Home 
and Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of Braddock, Pa., favoring the pro- 
hibition of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Michael Dwyer Club, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., favoring the independence of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Roger Wil- 
liams Association of Baptist Church of State of Rhode Island, 
and Mount Pleasant Baptist Church of Providence, in the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring passage of House bill 4630, the food-control 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Glastonbury (Conn.) Grange, favoring pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of William A. Campbell, representing 
all of the Methodist Episcopal Churches of the counties of 
Montgomery and Fulton, also a part of the county of Schenec- 
tady, State of New York, praying for enactment of prohibition 
of the use of such grain as is now being lost in the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors, and also to limit the liquors now on 
hand to nonbeverage uses; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Union of Churches and Men's 
Club of Trinity Church, of Fayetteville, N. Y., favoring pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Division No. 12, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, San Francisco, Cal., praying for the passage of 
House joint resolution 88; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
praying for the amendment of the existing Federal estate tax 
law which provides no exemption for educational, philanthropic, 
and religious bequests, legacies, and gifts; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. a 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of the Rhode Island State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, urging the creation of effective 
zones around all military camps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petition of members of the Home Culture 
Club of Cold Springs and citizens of Orange, Monroe, and New- 
burgh, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Drs. Walker and Finney, Balti- 
more, Md., relative to patents on salvarsan; to the Committee 
on Patents. j 

Also, petition of A. J. Harder, president Northern California 
Editorial Association, Sacramento, and Mrs. Paul R. Sprague. 
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Woman's Home Missionary Society, Quincy, both in the State 
of California, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of 40 citizens of Montebello, 
Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee en the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of Tenth District Sunday School 
Association of Clearfield County, Pa., favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Rev. W. Swales, 
pastor, and the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Hamlin, N. Y., favoring national prohibition for the conserva- 
tion of food and as a war measure; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petitions of citizens of Payette and 
Gooding and First Methodist Episcopal Church of Payette, 
Idaho, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of American Association of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, indorsing the Wadsworth-Dale bill, providing 
for the retirement of civil-service employees; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the Connecticut State Medical 
Association, urging Congress to enact legislation to prohibit the 
sale of liquor during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Connecticut State Association of Letter Car- 
riers, against contributory pension law; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of Contemporary Alumnæ 
Association of Colorado Springs, Colo., relative to protection for 
morals of those in training cainps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Colorado Metal Mining Association, rela- 
tive to exemption from military service of employees of metal 
industries ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of council of the city and county of Denver, 
Colo., relative to high cost of living; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 18, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, we feel that we gather this morning to consider ques- 
tions pertaining to the welfare of our Nation upon the very 
crest of a wave of petition that has gone up to Thee out of 
millions of hearts seeking Thy divine guidance and blessing in 
this day of our national trial. O God, answer the prayer of Thy 
people. Look with infinite compassion upon us as we strive to 
walk in the light to do that which will be justified before the 
bar of Almighty God. Give to us wisdom and counsel. Give 
us a spirit of might and of understanding that we may so di- 
rect the affairs of this Nation that Thy approval shall be upon 
it and that great victory shall rest at last upon our efforts. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of Fri- 
day, June 15, 1917, was read and approved. 


PLANT DISEASES AND PRICE FIXING. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have a letter from 
the plant pathologist of the Michigan Agricultural College bear- 
ing upon the question of food conservation and plant disease 
survey. I should like to have the letter read. 

I have also a letter from Hon, James N. McBride, the Michi- 
gan director of markets of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
bearing upon the question of a minimum price for agricultural 
products. It contains much valuable information in view of the 
present food situation and our proposed legislation. I will not 
ask to have the second communication read, but I will ask that 
it may be printed in the Recorp and the first communication 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the first communication, . 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
~ East Lansing, Mich., June 4, 1917. 
Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITS, 
Washington, D. C. . 
Dran Sm: There is at present before the Senate, the bill 
“having passed the House, the matter of augmenting the food 
supply by scientific survey work and extension work. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the matter of plant-disease survey, which 
is one of the minor items of this larger matter. ` 
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Plant-disease survey has for its objeet the determination by 
a corps of experts the exact conditions in the various great pro- 
ducing centers. with reference to losses by plant disease. The 
data collected permits of immediately turning of the extension 
forces of the Department of Agriculture of the various colleges 
to the amelioration of conditions. It also assembles a body of 
facts which enable conclusions to be drawn which will permit 
relief measures to be planned. 

As an example of this latter form of return, I might illustrate 
from my own experience here in Michigan. In 1912 and in 1915 
the State was swept by an epidemic of late blight. This disease 
came in August and September and took, in 1912, 25 per cent of 
the crop, and in 1915, 50 per cent of the crop. In my work with 
the plant-disease survey I took up data as to the distribution of 
the disease, its extent, etc. In making comparisons with the 
weather maps for the various months of August and September 
when the blight occurred, I was surprised that other than the 
evidence that there was a moderate amount of rainfall there 
seemed no connection between the weather of those two months 
and the severity of the disease. On the other hand, the weather 
map for July presented almost the same picture as a disease 
map of the State in which the percentage of the disease was in- 
dicated. A study of the epidemics of the past years shows that 
in the vast majority of cases late blight epidemics in Michigan 
have been associated with cold wet Julys followed by months 
of heavy or even moderate rainfall. The inference drawn from 
this plant-disease survey study is going to be of great value to 
us this year, since it will enable us to predict whether latè 
blight is going to attack our potato crop, and it will enable us, 
in case the disease is imminent, to get spraying started in 
Michigan. 

This is only one instance of the sort of work that we may 
expect from the plant-disease survey. The work is to be done in 
the field by trained mycologists and plant pathologists. In this 
State we are able to secure a few men who have had training 
along this line who aré available in the summer. In the House 
discussions I noticed that there was some fear expressed that 
there would be waste in the carrying out of such a large pro- 
gram of agricultural extension and investigation. This par- 
ticular fear does not seem at all well grounded considering the 
long record of usefulness behind the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I think I can assure you that the plans of the plant- 

survey are carefully made, experts are available, and 
that 5 matter promises great returns in conserving our food 
supplies. i a 

It is very likely that in the near future we shall not increase 
our yields by discovery of varieties that give phenomenal crops 
so much as by conserving from plant diseases and insect pests 
the crops which we already raise. I wish to ask your aid ins 
furthering this particular branch of the Agricultural bill. 

Very truly, yours, 
G. H. Coons, 


Plant Pathologist. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the second com- 
munication will be printed in the RECORD. 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
East Lansing, Aich., May 16, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITA, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The question of minimum prices for agri- 
cultural. products in Michigan is one that farmers are greatly 
interested in—in fact, not only farmers but business men of all 
lines. This office sent out a large number of inquiries, and I 
am inclosing to you a portion of some of the answers. Not 2 
per cent of the answers received were in opposition to minimum 
prices. 

I feel certain you would like to know public sentiment in 


Michigan. 
Very truly, yours, Jas. N. MCBRIDE, 
Michigan Director of Markets. 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN MICHIGAN ON MINIMUM PRICES FOR PARM CROPS, 


Colon C. Lillie, Coopersville: “My opinion is that fixing a 
minimum price would have a tendency to make food cheaper to 
the consumer and yet release the farmers from any possible 
loss. I would favor fixing a minimum price.” 

A. G. Hathaway, Hastings: “The proposition of minimum 
prices for farm crops was presented to 20 representative farmers 
Saturday and unanimously indorsed; $6 beans, $1 corn, and $1 
potatoes are fair and compensatory.” 

At a county meeting of bankers and farmers held at Adrian 
May 3 R. C. Rothfus, banker, said that in case of overproduction, 
fixing a minimum price would cause all the people to bear the 
burden that otherwise would be borne by the farmer alone. In 
case of a short crop, curtailment of consumption would prevent 
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excessive prices. In either case the loss would be distributed 
among all the people, for the farmer is also a consumer. 

Edward Frensdorf, banker, Hudson: “ Minimum prices would 
greatly increase the borrowing power of the farmer by removing 
the factor of uncertainty of prices.” 

L. C. Robertson offered the following resolution which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“We, the bankers of Lenawee County, in meeting assembled, 
do recommend the fixing of compensatory minimum prices for 
farm crops.” 

Dean Clark, Buchanan: “A minimum price for farm products 
would be a benefit in increased production and lessen some of 
the methods of extravagant distribution. Farmers are having 
difficulty in getting seed beans and potatoes.” 

R. G. Brumm, Nashville, reports one man as saying: One 
dollar potatoes as a minimum price plants 20 acres, but with 
the uncertainties now none will be planted.” 

Chester Smith, Nashville: “ When a farmer is urged to double 
his production, he is entitled to be safeguarded against a glutted 
market and speculating in his product.” 

County Line Grange, Pinconning, unanimously indorsed and 
urged minimum prices—beans, $6; corn, $1; and potatoes, $1 
per bushel. 

Emory Eddy, Linwood: “If the sugar companies can grant 
minimum prices on sugar beets, why can not the Federal Gov- 
ernment do as much for us on other staple products? It would 
give the farmer a basic price to figure without danger of a slump 
in prices.” 

Fred Curtiss, Crystal Lake: “Compensatory minimum prices 
will cause maximum production. One man told me $1 potatoes 
this fall would make ‘me plant the 15 bushels I have in my 
cellar and go without potatoes to eat until they grew again.” 

At a meeting of the Lenawee County Pomona Grange the 
executive committee unanimously declared for minimum prices. 

Lowell Sours (representative), Grand Traverse County: “A 
fair minimum price for crops by the United States Government 
would be a boon to the farmer.” 

Michael Harris (representative): Minimum prices would be 
a great help to the farmer of limited means in this year of high 
seed prices. The arguments against a liberal minimum price are 
very poor, for we certainly need a large food supply.” 

Frank A. Smith (representative), Wexford County: “ The way 
to increase the production of foodstuffs is to guarantee the price; 
then the farmer can put forth every effort to raise a large crop 
and feel assured that a large crop will pay. Heretofore, often- 
times the small crop brought the most money.” 

L. W. Oviatt, Bay City: Minimum prices for farm crops 
would give a great impetus to crop production.” 

, Maj. Arthur P. Loomis, Ionia: “A minimum price would speed 
up production.” 

J. J. Henderson, Paris: “Minimum prices by the United 
States Government would be the greatest move that could be 
made to solve the problem of food shortness.” 

J. R. Tanner, Allegan: “A fair minimum price on beans, corn, 
and potatoes would do more to increase the total production 
than anything else.” 

Samuel W. Spicer, Ypsilanti: “Our grange unanimously in- 
dorsed minimum prices by the United States Government.” 

Frank Clark, Vernon: “Farmers would work harder, hire 
more help, and increase their acreage if they would not lose 
money by it. A minimum price would underwrite them against 
loss.” 7 

Duncan Campbell, Lincoln: A minimum price would remove 
the gamble of planting 53 potatoes and $10 beans. Farmers 
should, with a minimum price, market as needed.” 

John P. Espie, Eagle: “The farmers are patriotic and will 
stand by the flag to a man. Public sentiment here is for mini- 
mum prices and in opposition to the food speculator having the 
advantage of the producer or consumer. ‘The present price of 
milk and cream allows no profit to the farmer. Cows do not 
pay.” 

Peter Koelsch, Standish: “I am in a position to know the 
sentiment of farmers and can say that they would feel safer and 
work harder and grow more staple crops if the United States 
would establish a fair minimum price. It will take 15 bushels 
of potatoes at $4 per bushel to plant an acre, and not one farmer 
in fifty will take the chance without a guaranty.” 

Jason Woodman, Paw Paw: “If the Government really wants 
a very large amount of food, this is the only practical way to 
get it. Every farmer knows that the larger the crop the lower 
the price. * * * It must not be forgotten that when the 
farmer pays his help, his expenses, and his taxes, all of which 
will be extraordinarily high, he can not pay those bills with 
patriotism; his creditors ask cash,” 


I. W. Byers, Iron River: “I am most heartily in favor of 
compensatory minimum prices for farm crops. At a meeting of 
the Patriotic League it was determined that locally. we should 
guarantee a price of at least 75 cents per bushel to farmers for 
potatoes next fall.” 

R. D. Bailey, Gaylord: “A minimum price will put the grease 
where the squeak is. If there is no risk, why not the Govern- 
ment take that risk. In Antrim and Otsego Counties farmers, 
worthy and substantial men, are asking for a minimum price.” 

Albert G. Griggs (representative), Oakland County: “I would 
say that a price of 75 cents per bushel for potatoes would 
increase the acreage 25 per cent and with a normal season give 
us three times the crop of last year. If you want more pota- 


‘toes, raise the price to $1 per bushel and you will get them. No 


experienced farmer of good judgment will plant an increased 
acreage with a prospect of 20 to 50 cents per bushe: price,” 

J, C. Merriam (representative), Sanilac County: “I was 
formerly opposed to minimum prices, but now haye come to the 
conclusion that it should be done. Most farmers will not hire 
help at the’ price asked and take the risk of failure and low 
prices, I would favor a minimum price of grain only.” 

John Schmidt (representative), Osceola County: “I strongly 
favor minimum prices for farm products.” 

J. J. Jakway, Benton Harbor: “No force or forces directed 
toward increase of foodstuffs would be so effectual as guaran- 
teed prices. Give us a mark to aim at and food will certainly be 
produced.” s — 

At a meeting of the bankers of Washtenaw County the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

“That a minimum price should be fixed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for spring crops, and this minimum should be $1 for 
potatoes, $1 for corn, and $5 for beans.” 

W. E. Underdown, Ann Arbor: With the present high prices 
for seed, farmers seem reluctant to take the chance of increas- 
ing their acreage without some assurance of a fair price in the 
fall. I fully believe that the greatest stimulant to the increase 
of crop production would be for a minimum price fixed by the 
United States Government.” 

George Winnegar, Morrice: “ The seed and fertilizer will cost 
me about $60 per acre to plant potatoes this year. Is this a 


good proposition? If I were assured of $1 per bushel I would 


not hesitate to get the help and grow an increased acreage. The 
man who farms from a city office says that this year there can 
be no overproduction and that speculators can not manipulate 
prices this fall. If this is true, the Government takes no 
chances on a minimum price. We all know that if the United 
States said $1, the price would not go lower.” 

T. F. Marston, Bay City: “Absolutely in favor of minimum 
price. Such action will stimulate production.” 

Edwin D. Greenhoe, Sheridan: “The Montcalm County Ag- 
ricultural Committee discussed minimum prices and indorsed 
$6 beans, $1 potatoes, and $1 corn. Our best farmers say that 
the United States should fix prices.” 

Claire Blackman, Plainwell: “On motion, the Gun Plains 
Grange, No. 1281, indorsed the movement for the Government 
to fix a minimum price for beans, potatoes, corn, and wheat for 
the ensuing year, as follows: $6 for beans, $1 for corn, $1 for 
potatoes, and $1.50 for wheat, per bushel.” 

C. J. Chambers, Ithaca: “In reply to your inquiry as to the 
advisability of minimum price fixing as a stimulus to greater 
production, will say that there are in this county those that 
advocate the fixing of a minimum price. However, when it is 
explained to them that action along this line by Congress might 
lead to the fixing of a maximum price, there seems to be some 
uncertainty in the minds of the farmers as to whether it would 
be a good thing or not. Of course, if the minimum and maxi- 
mum were high enough there would be no objection and might 
result in a slightly increased acreage in Gratiot County.” 

E. G. Amos, Manistique: “ Farmers would increase the potato 
acreage 1,000 acres if they could be assured of compensatory 
minimum prices.” 

R. E. Morrow, Bellaire ; “ In reply to your circular letter dated 
May 1, 1917, would say that I don’t believe minimum ‘prices’ 
will make much difference in production here. I believe nearly 
every tiller of the soil is working himself and the farm to the 
maximum anyhow in our county. It seems as though it might 
be profitable for the Government to devote considerable time 
and thought to organizing ‘ consumers’ leagues’ and, of course, 
more producers’ selling associations just now, in order that the 
cost of distribution may be reduced to a minimum.” 

M. A. Rathburn, Sherwood: “In reply to your letter of May 1, 


-I would say that we don’t want a price set on our produce unless 


there is one on the manufacturers’ goods, for it would be one- 
sided, like a jug handle.” 


+ 
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Resolutions by the Farmers’ Clubs of Alpena, May 4, 1917: 
“Whereas the condition of our country is critical; and 
“ Whereas our farmers are asked to increase production beyond 

any previous year; and 
“Whereas the high prices of seed and labor will double the 
cost of production: Therefore be it : 

“Resolved, That the farmer be guaranteed a compensatory 
price for his produce by the Federal Government setting mini- 
mum prices to the producer for staple crops.” - : 

Hon. John C. Ketcham, master Hastings Grange, Hastings: 
“You may count me-in strongly for the minimum-price idea. 
More than any other thing it will increase our food supply. 

“Contracts are made for all sorts of war supplies at fixed 
figures, and in no case are these prices based upon anything 
lower than cost plus a reasonable profit. The farmer has enough 
contingencies to face in the labor, weather, and pest factors 
without having to run the risk of noncompensatory prices, fre- 
quently made so by speculation or manipulation.” 

M. E. Duckles, Traverse City: Farmers who have been inter- 
viewed in this section maintain that to insure them against the 
calamity of overproduction would only be justice, inasmuch as 
the Government is asking them to put forth every effort to in- 
crease their acreage. If the Government secures the munition 
plants and other war factories by contract, the farmers think 
they should be secured also. 

“Commission men and consumers here demand a maximum 
limit if a minimum price is fixed. 

From all I can learn such a law to insure the farmer against 
great loss in case of overproduction would probably increase 
the acreage in this locality 10 to 20 per cent if it were passed at 
once.“ 

S. S. Fall, State agricultural agent, Mount Pleasant: In 

` answer to your letter of May 1 in regard to the public senti- 
ment in Isabella County as to minimum price fixing by the 
United States in order to increase food production, I will say 
that the people are very much in favor of such action, as it will 
greatly encourage the planting of a large acreage.” . 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. s 


Mr. NELSON presented petitions of the Farmers’ Club, of 
Midway; of S. R. Lewis, of Duluth; of L. Marvin, of West 
Duluth; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Etna; 
of the Baraca Class of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Duluth; and of John Helmer, of Duluth, all in the State of 
Minnesota, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., remonstrating against the use of food products in 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from V. G. Craig and other members of the Methodist 
2 of Conway, Ark., Which I ask may be printed in the 

ECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Conway, ARK., June E, 1917, 


Hon. Joe T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the members of the Business Men's Bible Sunday School Class 
of the Methodist Church, Conway, Ark., aes f express to our United 
States Senators our earnest hope that they will stand for national pro- 
hibition as a war_measure. 


eg, Dr. G. D. Huddle- 
ston, Dr. G. A. Bennafield, J. T. Murphy, G. G. Han- 
ith F. Smith, x 


t, W. J. Redd, J. D. 
n, S. N. 
G. Smith, R. C. 
H. Alison, 
try, HE 

un. 
D. 


PSE 
Su 
Bese 


: 


a 


u 8 
i R. Farris 
2 McCulloch, J. 
A Clark, W. H. Smith, A. P. Dollahite, J. 
3 Nixon, S. T. Simpson, W. B. Stark 
b Womack, D. L. Young, B. T. Deal 
F. E. Bolls. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I present a petition of the Woman’s Mis- 


sionary Society of the Methodist Church, of Little Rock. Ark., 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Qe 


E 
rdner, E 
Cc 
J 
P. 


= het 


J LITTLE ROCK, AREK., June 12, 217. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. RORINSON. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


ed petition your honorable body not to tax but prohibit the 
ess as a Wat measure. 


Undersi 
liquor bu: 
Above petition was indorsed by vote at meeting held under auspices 
of Woman’s Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal Church South 
in city of Little Rock, State of Arkansas, by the Little Rock District 
8 in annual session, representing 5,000 women. 
est: 


Mrs. Jom Goerz, Presiding. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I present a large number of letters and 
telegrams from bankers in my State relative to the stamp tax 
on bank checks, which I ask may be received and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition from the Connecticut 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, praying for the adop-. 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution granting the right 
of suffrage to women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Union Grange, No. 25, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Southington, Conn., and a petition of Glaston- 
bury Grange, No. 36, Patrons of Husbandry, of Glastonbury, 
Conn., praying for national prohibition, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Hartford, Conn.. remonstrating against the proposed 
increase in the rate on second-class postage, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
Britain, Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called day- 
light-saving bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Connecticut, praying for Federal control of food products, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, Ohio, 
urging the support of the bill to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging agriculture and regulating 
the marketing and distribution of food, and also a similar tele- 
gram from the Central Labor Union of Canton, Ohio, which I 
ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

; COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 16, 1917. 


Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Columbus Chamber of Commerce, after consultation with the best 
authorities of this community and ascertainment of business and pro- 
fessional opinion, by action of its board of directors earnestly urges 
your support of House bill 4630, being the bill to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encou g agriculture and regu- 
lating the marketing and distribution of food. We believe passage of 
this bill vesting control of food supplies in the President is vitally neces- 
sary in view of the present emergency and ho er will prevent 

‘our favoring enactment of the law. e regard it desirable, if possible, 
o have the law amended so as to include in the system of control 
producers as well as manufacturers and distributors. 
COLUMBUS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
M. J. Capes, President. 
CANTON, OHIO, June 1, 1917. 
Hon. ATLER POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Canton Central Labor Union insists Congress immediately pass legis- 
lation to protect our citizens against results of speculation in foodstuffs. 
Organi labor is doing its part in the world crisis, and workingmen 
and their families must not be exploited for the benefit of food gamblers, 
We look to you to help us. 

CANTON CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 


OFFICERS OF HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 67) to fix the status and 
rights of the officers of the Public Health Service when sery- 
ing with the Coast Guard, the Army, or the Navy, and I submit 
a report (No. 66) thereon. I ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. It is a war measure and very im- 
portant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That when officers and other persons of the United 
States Publie Health Service are serving aboard Coast Guard vessels 
in time of war, or are detailed for duty with the Army or Navy in ac- 
cordance with law, they shall entitled to all the rights, privileges, 
benefits, and allowances, including rights to pensions for themselves 
and widows and children, if any as are now provided for officers of 
corresponding grade and length of service of the Coast Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution-was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE RESERVE. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Also from the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine I report back favorably with amend- 
ments the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 63) to establish a reserve 
of the Public Health Service, and I submit a report (No. 65) 
thereon. This is also an emergency measure of an important 
character and is unanimously reported by the committee. I 
ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. May we have the joint resolution rend? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That for the . 


the Public Health Service in of un there shal — 
under the direction ot the 8 of the Treasury, under 
such rules and shall p reserv 


W e as the President rescribe, a e 
of the Public Health Service. The President alone shall be authorized 
— * and commission as officers in ge said reserve such citizens 
examination bed by President, shall be found 
physleally, “mentally, and morally aiea to hold such commissions, 
mmissions shall be in force for a period of five „ unless 
sooner terminated in the discretion of the ident, commission 
in said reserve shall not exempt the holder from military or naval 
service. Said officers 
sanitarians, and assistant rdered 
in the service of the United States shall receive the pay, allowances, 
and leaves of a ce of surgeons, passed assistant surgeons, and As- 
sistant surgeons, Sir a ee S Provided, That the . dwn of the 
Treasury may appoint for ty with said reserve oyees in 
veer te — Pca pu interest may require and the . 


Src. 8.2 That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this ye? 
the sum of $300,000 be appropriated out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not ee se appropriated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The first amendment was, on page 2; line 4, before the word 
“pay,” to insert the word “rank” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 6, after the word 
“respectively,” to strike out the proviso in the following words: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may Bi gm for duty 
with said reserve employees . such number as the publle interest may 
require and the funds appropriated may permit, 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 2469) to authorize the change of name of the steam- 
ship Caldera to A. T. Kinney (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2470) to provide for the planning, improvement, 
relocation, construction, and maintenance of a system of im- 
proved national highways and State highways designed to 
facilitate the movement of troops, equipment, munitions, and 
supplies, in time of peace and in time of war, and to promote 
the general welfare of the people of the United States; to the 
Commitee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2471) granting a pension to Marguerite Daugherty 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH 

A bill (S. 2472) granting an increase in pension to Martha R. 
Sutton (with accompanying papers}; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2473) extending the franking privilege for the pur- 
pose of transmitting to the Department of Labor papers relat- 
ing to naturalization cases (with accompanying papers) ; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2474) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. 


von Ezdorf, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 


A bill (S. 2475) granting an increase of pension to Malinda 
K. MeGowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2476) granting a pension to Laura L. Junkin; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. SWANSON: 
A bill (S. 2477) to authorize the construction of a building 
Committee 


for the use of the Treasury Department; to the 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: . 7 

A bill (S. 2478) to repeal the restriction on appointments 
and promotions in the Pension Bureaw; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by insuring the supply and equi- 
Parone agi ater of print paper; te the Committee on Manu- 

es. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD. 


Mr. GRONNA, I have a copy of a bulletin prepared by Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts on conseryation of food and other resources 
by war prohibition. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

CONSERVATION oF FOOD AND OTHER RESOURCES ny WAR PROHIBITION, 

[Facts and figures prepared by the International Reform Bureau. 


This is not an argument, but certified facts classified to answer ques- 
tions bearing on food conservation and war prohibition. 
a What are the facts as to national and world shortage of food as a 


problem ? 
rien. David F, Houston, Secretary of Agriculture on April 23, 1917, 4 


said to the Senate Committ: —.— on Agriculture d Forestr king o 
the relation of world agriculture to the wa NN 

I need scarcely dwell at | at thie Tie on the 9 im- 
portance and necessity of greatly increasing production this of 
conserving foods, 3 eliminating waste, of improving distribu — aed 
of preventing manipulation of 7 aste, and uneconomic speculation in 

A e is one of endurance—of resources. Its outcome 
is dependent in no small measure on the abundance of plies of all 
kinds, of food, now. There was a world shortage of a 


crops. The weather conditions the world 
year were unfavorable. There was.a shortage especially of 
e 


We must not pro more for our own people, but 
surplus to dispose of to 11 

iso a l ee representative to the International Institute 

Agriculture at Rome, sent a ee to the American propis April ple 
2 For the first time in — Ya there exists a defictt in in the sup 
of corn, wheat, rye, — * and oats, estimated at a total of 130,000 008 
bushels less than normal ents for countries 80 15 to trade. We 

f producing more than 


bap gh pt namg ee all our 
cereal crops were less in 1916 thas my 1913. as 
showed in May 12 debate, coro World Almanac for 1917, page 28 . our 
total cereal sho: being 1,114,337,000 bushels, equivalent to 62, 402 
8 pounds. e greatest cereal shorta was in the 
peter elt ay the staff of uer wheat, and there 3 no assurance of any 
0 


can avoid high 


lus this year. Secretary Houston, at 1 already spoken of, said: 
“Of wheat the Nation needy for its Hberal domestic use for human food 
and for — bushels.” In the Senate debate of May 12 


Senator Geonrs (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2180) quoted the Depart- 


ment 5 culture to the effect that “ uction of wi winter wheat this 

gar vin less than 400,000,000 bushels.”” He adds: Never in or 
tory of this country have we produced so much 8 5 250,000,000 

bushels of spring wheat. That makes a total of less than 650,000,000.” 


It will be noted that this highest total of wheat that can be te hopea for 
is almost exactly what Secretary Houston names as what is needed for 
our normal domestic uses, From a department, report sent out in 
May, 1917, headed “ Food must be increased,” we quote two state- 
ments as to wheat prospects for this year: “'The condition of this cro 
winter wheat) as shown by the department in its ups of April 

cent below the average condition April 1 for the 
is condition forecasts a production t 
less than that of 1 and 24.000.000 Sa less 
than the 2 of 1918. è e spring-wheet acreage of 
17,956,000 acres) was more than 8 17 cent less than that of 1915 
19,161,000 acres), and more than 4 per cent less than the preceding 
ve- average ( e acres),” 

That our shortage is serious apart from the war is gugeceted also by 
the perilous rise food es a ulmtors could hardly send so 
high if ae 2 was t. Such a shortage is also proclaimed 
loudly EA, of thousands of college students in the early sprin. 
from oe — to the farms. Was this only to produce enoug 
bce is foodstuffs to supply the brewers? 

„ How much do our allies ask us to e y 

A Washington Post of May 15, 1917, it was stated that “ the allies 
had called on the United States to furnish 600,000,000 bushels of grain 
this In contrast with this fi we note that Secretary Hous- 
ton intimated to Senate committee that we only “a small 
surplus.” It has been said that the issue of the war may-be deter- 


ort to them this year? 


mined by the last million bushels of grain. We must keep in mind that 
to get gore apt a ah ee ree ain to Europe we — send enough 
extra to submarines. Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 


T, 1917, page as saying that the 
n the coming. year will 


it since he was ap- 


before the Senate committee the conservation of the 


e ur 
pasty intoxicants. But we shall ae ka et 


bread rations 1 they are a giving — th people,” which he 
from a to a er more 

than can. be sent then If th they get everyining w awe epee pe for from 

every quarter of the globe,” ol the grain used to 


1917. 


manufacture liquors, Mr. Hoover said (p. 417): “ Entirely aside from 
ethical OSE or impression is that we could save somewhere from 
50,000,000 to 000, bushels of grain on the brewing side after 
having allowed for the fodder proposition, and that is of the 
utmost value to the allies. On the distilling side we will probably 
also want the whole capacity of the distillers for industrial pups in 
connection with munitions. And without the intervention of some food 
control they would probably normally make that alcohol gat of pan; 
but by the establishment of food control and the insistent tion 
of substitutes for grain in distillation we could probably save anywhere 
from 25,000 o 50,000,000 bushels of grain in the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol, because there are other things that may be used 
equally well for that p se. There are two savings to be made there, 
one on the suppression of brewing and the other on the substitution of 
material other than grains for the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

Senator Kenpricx. If 100,000,000 bushels might be saved in that 
way, Mr. Hoover, it would supply about one- of the shortage you 
spoke of yesterday that would required by the allies? 

Mr. Hoover. It will be of very great importance, indeed. 

(Prof. A. E. Taylor, Assistant to the retary of Agriculture, said 
to the writer that two-thirds of the capacity of American distilleries 
was Gr ange in producing munition alcohol before the United States 
entered the war, and thelr full capact ll be needed now. He also 
said that barley has only half the nutritive value for human food when 
it is fed to cattle, whether before or after the brewers have used it, 
and becomes meat, as when it is fed to human beings in bread. 

No question is raised here as to any depreciation of the barley 
through alleged “ food value” transferred to r, or whether brewery 
refuse grain, as ordinarily handled, may not affect the healthfulness 
of the meat or milk of brewery-fed cattle. 

It is appropriate to quote here from a liquor pepe (American Brew- 
ers’ Review, June, 1917, Ap 182, 183) the statements of the British 
fovd dictator, Mr. Kennedy Jones, who opines it would not be wise 
or advisable to discontinue the ra of beer in England or in Ger- 
many because “the workm n has n accustom to his beer 89 
long that he would not work well if he were suddenly deprived of it“ 
(reductions are made), but he “ thinks conditions are different in this 
country, and that it might be well, on the whole, for the United States 
to forbid the brewing of beer.“ In support of this distinction it 
should be recalled that in the United States alone has it been the 
custom of more than half the employers of labor for a quarter of a 
century (United States Labor Bureau Report on “Economic A ts 
of the Liquor Question) to require abstinence for safety and efficiency 
or at least to give preference to abstainers. It is on this account 
partly that such great cities as Atlanta, Seattle, and Denver go from 
icense to prohibition with no excitement and no exodus except of 
criminals and loafers. 


NO SAVING IF USE OF GRAIN FOR WHISKY ONLY IS FORBIDDEN. 


4. How much reduction of the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture 
of liquors would be assured by a really prohibitive tax on materials 
used for making distilled liquors, as proposed by the Senate Finance 
Committee, or by direct prohibition of the making of such liquors? 

None whatever, as it might result only in the transfer of foodstuffs 
from distillery to brewery. Nor would such action conserve man 
power by suspending the drinking of distilled liquors, as the stock of 
spirits on hand June 30, 1916, was 231,452,740.4 Bua „ to 

118. The Distillers’ Securities 


internal-revenue report for 1916, page 18. 

Corporation, in a statement dated May 2, 1917, gare 4, "y that the 
annual consumption for beverage purposes is 113, „000 ons. The 
alcohol that could be derived from this stock of distilled ors would 


provide a supply for our munition plants for several months, and we 
might, therefore, postpone for so long the use of any foodstuffs for 
making explosives by commandeering these liquors for war purposes. 

: bc fo what extent would the suspension of beer“ making conserve 


‘ood? 

Nearly twice as much grain is used annually for making beer as for 
making whisky—68,439,849 as against 39,341,566 (internal- revenue 
report, 1916). The brewers, in a statement to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry (see published hearings), seeking to mini- 
mize thelr drain upon food supply, first of all estimate a decrease of 
beer production on account of prohibition of more than one-seventh 
(from 58,663,624 to 50,000,000 bushels), and then ask us to credit 
35 per cent for the value as cattle feed of the refuse grain they have 
u to make beer, and so reach a residue which they say is but three- 
quarters of 1 per cent of total grain product of the Nation. 

Off against this claim should be considered the former claims of the 
Brewers’ Yearbook, for example, the volume for 1914, page 156, 
claims that the brewers use grain equal to the entire grain crop of 
Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 
Perhaps the Senators from those States may question whether su 
an amount of grain is negligible at a time of food shortage. In the 
remarks of Mr. RANDALL in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is also shown that they claim to consume the product of 300,000 
armers. 

The injury wrought by beer in the impairment of health and efl- 
ciency is very fully shown in the remarks of Mr. SMITH of Idaho in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD and in Scientific testimony 
on beer,“ quoted on the floor of the Senate by Senator GALLINGER on 

- January 9, 1901. (See supplementary statement on brewers’ fallacies.) 


SHIPPING GRAIN TO MAKE BEER ABROAD, 


The brewers (American Brewers’ Review, June, 1917, p. 182) and 
their “pepe friends (Courier-Journal, May 6, 1917) are citing the 
fact that if we conserve the American grain used to make ees in 
order to ship more abroad, it will be made into beer in Great Britain, 
as much of our grain has been so used every year of the war while its 
pase was rising to our own ple. Our legislators and reformers 

ave been seeking to avoid action on this question of exporting grain 
to our allies for making beer and whisky, but when liquor dealers in- 
troduce this fact for their defense it can no longer avoided. If 
the Cummins amendment had not been reconsidered and defeated, a 
supplementary amendment would have been offered forbidding the 
export of foodstuffs during the war except on official that 
it should not be used to make liquors. anifestly we must also see 
that it is not merely substituted for other grain that would have 
been used for bread so that the foreign in may be turned to beer 
or whisky. M. Wintringer (Sunday School Times, Oct. 28, tee 
said that by cooperation of British and American Goyernments 12, 
tons of barley per month was sent to the Belgian Brewers’ Federation 


at the v time that country was living on the world's Dant: We 
are struj g to confine this document to questions and certified an- 
swers, an estion, Should 


we will therefore — here only the qui 
that action be considered one of tfle Belgian a ties“? If the 
food shortage is as serious as Secretary Houston and Mr. Hoover de- 
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scribed it to the Senate committee, is it not the duty of all the allies 
to take the heroic step of war prohibition together? This step the 


leaders of Britain and France advocated at the war's beginning, as 
ousands of their men of light and leading do to-day in the 
f Britain’s movement (see 


book Defeat or crane and per- 


In_contrast to a are decrea 
the Brewers’ Journal of June 1, 1917, intimates that during the first 


6. What facts should be considered in deciding whether wine should 
be included in any legislation to conserve food and other resources? 

It is said that our people do not use much intoxicating wine, and 
therefore that conservation of fruits so used would not help largely in 
meeting the food shortage. But, on the other hand, if few use wine 
would there not be so much less opposition to meet? And if the mak- 
ing of beer and whisky is forbidden, would not the making of wine 
be increased, and men and land now used for raising grain be diverted 
to raising fruits for wine? Tables of wines show that the weakest 
wines have higher alcoholic content strongest beers—ranging 
from 8 per cent to 25.41 per cent. (Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
article on wines, pi 667.) Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition, 
article on vinous liquors, page 647, quotes from United States Agricul- 
tural 8 showing alcoholic content of American wines as 
from 9. per cent to 17.85 per cent. ed liquors are also in 
some cases made from fruits—brandies, for example. France and Ger- 
many, just beginning to experiment on liquor legislation, treat wine 
and beer as ‘temperance drinks.” The United States passed that ex- 
periment stage many years are. All liquor laws of the United States, 
whether license laws or prohibitory laws, treat wine, beer, and whisky 
alike as “intoxicating liquors.” All destroy grain, health, efficiency, 
character, paoue tranquilli Wine is an “old ofender,” with a bad 
record back to the days of Noah and Lot and Solomon. Can it be 
reasonably ex ed the American aeons will tolerate any conserva- 
tion or prohibition that leaves wine out? ‘This year’s crop might per- 
haps claim exemption on the rouna that we usually t a year to 
inaugurate prohibition, and while we can not wait so long in the case 
of grain in this crisis, we might wait till winter in case of fruits. 


CONSERVATION OF THE NATION’S MONEY ALSO NECESSARY IN WAR TIME, 


Attention has been too exclusively directed to the need of conserving 
food for victory. Wars have been determined by financial resources 
oftener than by food suppl 


7. What is the direct etail cost of drink to our people? 
Ex-President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, in a table 
uoted in “annual 


the Union Signal March 23, 1916, estimates the 
liquor bill” of the United States at $2,200,600,000, This is a con- 
Leg ahne fis thei direct cost of drink f 
. e indirect cost o as a producer of disease, dea th, 

crime, accidents, dependency, and inefficiency > 

This can not be answered exactly, but is estimated in the following 
table prepared by W. G. Calderwood, executive secretary of war pro- 
hibition committee of 60, and used in a speech by “Re resentative 


CHARLES H. RANDALL, which explains the estimates in detail (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Appendix). 
TTT 8140, 000, 000 
Loss of commercial value of 120,000 lives (destroyed 
feet) A ASANT i Te E ae Oe AGO T 966, 720, 000 
Loss time of 589,000 farmers earners $ x 
Loss thro crime, insanity, and poverty 93, 377, 500 
Loss in production of wealth (by lowered efficiency)... 2, „000, 
Total indirect cost of drink 2. 2-seeranann 3, 745, 097, 500 
All direct retail cost of liquors to people (P. 
Witot's-eatimate)22~ Sa on ae ee een cue 2,200, 000, 000 
Total cost of liquors to the Nation n 5, 945, 097, 500 


THE LIQUOR REVENUB AN UNLUCKY 13 TO 1. 


_ This is about twelve times the half million total liquor revenues to 

Nation, State, and city, including new war-revenue taxes not yet 
enacted. (National Herald, liquor paper, Mar, 6, 1915, gave $325,- 
000,000 as the estimated total then.) 

This estimate of 1 to 12 in above figures for the whole Nation strik- 
ingly corresponds with result of a prize contest in Baltimore con- 
ducted by the Antisaloon League, which showed the local saloons cost 
the peop: e thirteen times as much as the total revenue they paid. 

The Liberal Advocate, a liquor paper, in June, 1917, pictured “ the 

oose that laid the golden eggs’ beled “internal revenue,” with 
hree eggs, one of which was marked to represent that one-third of 
Federal reyenue is paid by the liquor business. But when it is shown 
that liquor revenue is only an unlucky thirteenth paid back to the 
ple’s Government out of what the liquor traffic costs the people, 
rectly and indirectly, in money, besides other greater costs, who is the 
“ goose’ anyhow? 
here has been some dispute as to whether liquor dealers asked the 
extra tax put m them in the pending revenue bill, regarding it as 
an intren ent, So far as distillers are concerned, the proof that 
they did is in a letter sent to Senators and Representatives by the 
Distillers’ Securities Corporation, dated May 2, 1917, in which the 
president of that corporation said: “We are in favor of — 


(during the period that the present war continues) the tax from $1.1 
to $2.2 r proof gallon.” 
of. Irving er, chairman of war prohibition committee of 60, 


has this to say of liquor revenue: “If saloons were closed, two billions 
would be set free for something else, some useful articles of consump- 
tion. Whatever these articles might be, they could, if desired, bear 
the tax now borne 29 the liquor, which they would replace. In short, 
prohibition would not reduce the volume of taxable goods, but it would 
simply substitute other goods than liquor—such, for instance, as soft 
drinks, candy, foods, and clothing, which otherwise would never have 
been produced at all. Furthermore, prohibition, by keeping sober one 
or two hundred thousand men now İncapacitated each day by drunken- 
ness, and by increasing the productive power of those who, while not 
drunk, are *‘ slowed down by alcohol, would speed up production prob- 
ably at least 10 per cent ta manufacturer estimates it from actual 
records as over 20 per cent in his factory), which 10 per cent, if 
applied to the more than half of our national dividend now produced 
in ‘wet’ territory, would add oyer two billions to our national divi- 
dend. It follows that the more than two billions now spent on alcohol 
and the more than two billions of national income which prohibition 
wona bring could all be paid in taxes without making the people one 
cent poorer.” 


CONSERVATION OF MAN POWER. 
9. What are the significant statistics as to conserving and increasing 
e by war 2 
e co 


liquor trafie is about 289,000: . RECORD, 

The Antiprohibition Manual states that the portion of farm ce that 
liquor makers use uires the full service of „000 men. tho 
two groups we have 589,000 men, more than to take the places 


es and 


says: “Production and dis- 
_ tribution of alcoholic bevera 5 ——— give employment ta 8 
cople." On this William: J. Johnson remarks in the Continent, June 
14, 8 762: “If men are drafted for the farm, and women 
to do men's: work. why should i peas omnes be allowed 

to: continue in a food-destroying, efficien usiness ?" 

The acreage: used to produce the mate 7. — stated in an 
article from the Continent, 2 above, which | is based on statistics in 
Liquor. Dealers Manual for 1917 is as follows: pien; 225,000 acres; 
hops; “ear ——— molasses; 700,000 zeres; grain, 6,500,000 acres; 
total, 7, O acres-—more mas one-third as mueh. as the cultivated 
land of Ligen. The number of 7 this wasted: grain would sup- 

port, as stated elsewhere, ys ,000,000, is more than the pepas 
87 Illinois, and the number that are employed in producing and dis- 
soui uting the liquor, dealers stated elsewhere, as 300,000 is: double 

3 of that State. 
e money spent for drink is four times the normal Ss of the vi 
ton crop, three: times the value of our normal wheat crop, 
more than the value of the corn crop. It is approximately 8 
wheat and corn crops combined. 


TRANSPORTATION CLOGGED EY BEER BARRELS GOING BOTH WAYS. 


One of the —— aspects. of conservation in war time is transpor- 
tatlon. Trains and ships must not be with goods that are not 
really needed. It is a serious matter liquors require a double 
aul the barrels, cases: occupying as much 1 when returned 
as when sent out full. From the Continent article; previously 
we add a full statement of this. 

The Liquor Dealers“ Hand Bock says: ‘According to United States 
Statistical abstract for 1913, the total movement manufactures. of 
industries. in 1912 amounted to over 7,000,000 


wine, whisky, and beer 
tons or 23 per cent of the total traffic of all manufacturing industries.’ 
ro th — 4 Po 1 the grain, fruit, molasses, coal, bo 
empty empty kegs, an go. to the breweries: and distil I 
6 All such spuce in t 


pte express cars should be released: for other materials need 


clothing, 
m The transportation board of the National Conncil of Defense sug- 
gests that all work that — tie use of d equipment that can 
bo dro pad: until after the — Y 1 sa the . can be 
used here- here, and such of transported: 
abroad to be used there. 
Let us make the car shortage less serious by demanding: the 
hibition of the transportation of alechelle yt and all that — 


8 to yea 
in a letter to POTE ee blished in 
mg a Weeki ee es 80 shine GF 80 f5, — iiba 
up shipping a flee 0 ug wo 

the time; the weight of food and other stuffs carried ut 
for ae in "ships and trains has been to the solid’ material carried 
by th 8 to all our fighting fronts. 

“Aleoho è Uquors in quantities are being shipped: from America 
to Africa, and other pe rag 

“The amount of liquor gh sagen Sew adetra, rt of regis for the 
coast of Africa, In one week pia parn as 8 Twenty-eight thou- 
sand cases of whisky, 30,006 c eases of brandy, 30,000 cases of Oid Tom, 


86,000 barrels of pe cee 000 demijohns of rum, 24,000: bottles of rum, 
15,000 barrels. of absinthe, waaay, cases of int Sinee the wan began, 
55 per | eent of all the liquor tor tines goes from the of 


“With the Nation exerting every = 8 millions upon 
millions: of dollars in bull po 1 ve, why should 
any of our shipping be wert ito the use of the liquor traffic ? 

* Shall Germany's. strongest all to: continue the 
ing 7 — in. itself, and to renal BA. in all directions? Shall 208 

otha a on fiddling while the Nation is burning with alcohol?” 
t are the reliable statistics as to of man power in 


milt 


ti 
— found it year ea S to so Seen! 88 at toed 
0} e war at war pre on 
a in the present Ware The first blow was at the drink enemy in the 


rea How much does tt hinder marching? 

The Washington Star, —— ion rpa S uhitéheð the story of march» 
ing tests in the British ATM ts were selee each 
of several brigades for teste “at E differest 4 during manen- 
In ly — every man was forbidden a drop while the test 
lasted; he second, malt liquor only could be purchased; in the third, 


a sailor's vation of Whisky was given to each man, The ent was 
repeated in several instances where re forced marches and o work was 
red. The whisky drinkers showed more dash at but generally 


in about four days showed signs of lassitude and abnormal fa 
Those given malt li pare — a less dash at first, but tutes endur- 


ance lasted gy 


their mess tables. Liquid 5 limit ont- 
meal water, or lime ce, and Nile eaters Ir ts a great feather in the 
—— of the advocates of military total that Lord 

ner’s Egyptian victory was: won for him an. army of: tee- 
—— who made phenomenal forced marches the desert. 
under the burning sun, and In a climate famed for its power to kill or 
prematurely ome the unacclimated. Indeed, tis said that never has 
there been British occasioning, so little sickness and 


profiting by — much endurance, 


11,, 1916, p- 


in which there are not 
onies 


if saloons are closed. ttsburgh’: 
— for a hundred more UPD ene to: deat with: expected riota.. 


P. H. 


Gen. Ra 
within 7 — bated 1 
wen ta drop out of 
men to 951 tish 
drinkers?” 


na Mang Teg 575 7 nk eye ceo 
ie in the Swedish under coed showed 
that 13 Ounces of Wanay, equtvalent to less than one glass of beer, with 


impair mar 


p? 
Mernetsch, 
each meal, reduced’ the accuracy of marksmen GRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Ap — a 25 eee ee 
Experiments 15 Ki e Swiss Army have shown that even a little wine 
lowers the record of marksmanship on a ta 55 (World Book of 
Temperance, p. am) 8 1 5 is quo saying that drink 
1817 causes. 30 per cent inefficiency in shooting c Issue, Apr. 13, 


(d) How much does drink and the vices to which it leads impair the 
soldier’s health and general effeetivencss and reliability? In a petition 
against the restoration of the Army beer saloon in 1912, signed b 
Benedist, Boos, Cabot. Hastings, tall, Kelis Leste alas 

> t t 
Lipman, Montgomery, McFarland, Mann, ‘Woolles Wilson yt a- 


following 8t statenents are made? 
ie 3 3 drunkenness that men ere 


of, incurring nie carers 


use of 


“Arm tests- conducted by generals and Army medical ele have 
epeat shown. the 3 not only of the spirits drinker, but 
rigan even beer drinker, in health, endurance, m. e, and. marksman- 
. qualities which are especially necessary for the efficiency of 


the soldier. 
idding the sale of liquors. to American soldiers 
good as far as it goes, but it does not forbid treating the 
soldier, nor does it forbid dealers in: foreign — 25 to sell to him, 
Manifesily the soldier is very imperfectly. protected until we all share 
his "rhe British ition. 
sh Army officers, before: the war, be Fan 2 — 9 to 
join the British Army Total Abstinence i m 
me more: effective, published statistics year? Son man 
e tests, but 9 had a 


staining ager not 7 ranked in ager 
in the th oes ace aie „ desertion, and 


much lower record 
disorder. (Many there Should a i strong Army and Navy 
porine society in the United States, promoted by War and Navy De- 

emperance, pp. 289, B14. 315, 


are given in World Book of 
1. 347.) 


often’ said that the Germans ht pretty well even though 
iirin Tarim, besides, diagracing 

es c 
it was: the German Em 


ln Ww 


Ps 
living: 100 years or 
oe gs 5 = S 


— beer eor per 
in 3 25 
en 8 that beer is more brutalizing than an 5 8 
„ — the unprecedented. brutality that 
s 

commander’s efficiency ? 
other instances of, de 
% Uniom: In one of 
our great battles we suffered defeat, and many of us have believed 
that the mistake which caused the defeat ane. Pog | to an excess of 


Even Homer, 10 centuries. knew that wine was harm- 
ful to the general’s: body and brain, as witness the folowing eee 
76 's mother and her hero son: 

Stay till I bring the cup with Bacchus conei 
Then with a penerus draught refresh rs 
And draw new — — from the generous: bowl.” 
Fax — be Ba Hector 
e Dunn dulis — noble mind: 
yet chiefs oe “sa — sacred) Julee 
To sprinkle to the e — fitter use.“ 
Ses also the story of the defeat of drunken. chiefs: by sober. princes 
inf ines XX, 13-21; cf. Proverbs xxxi, 4; 5.) 
HOW DRINK WEAKENS MANPOWER BEHIND THR LINES. 
11. How much does drink reduce efficiency in munition work? 
“ British lads at the front: were for lack of munitions, and yet) 
the month of Meret 1915. munition workers of Great 
t one-fourth of’ their- entire time. With the fate of their 


los 
5 their hands, they lost 670,000 hours; or 217 years of labor; 


— Wintringer, 


1 eg due to drink.“ 
d S2 per cent of this loss —.— 2 


atte tour of ae Europe in Sunday 


CONSERVING. PUBLIC ORDER. 


in riets—why: not in war? in a land 

14: We close saloons = — 9 lee 
from all the races at war, a land ee 

rh and race D . — 1 1 peace rio 8 —.— i 

have: which will less frequent a ngerous; 

fy ed. When we- entered. the war: Pi S: mayor 


1917. 


rere i the best check on riots for the whole Nation is war pro- 
on. 


H. A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE LIQUOR SELLER. 


Usually when prohibition is enacted, a year is allowed for liquor 
dealers to get out of the business. As not more than three months 
could be allowed in such an emergency measure as war prohibition to 
save grain, the advocates of war prohibition have put into Webb-Thomp- 
son bill (H. R. 4540; S. 2827), which is the bill that war prohibition 
advocates all prefer, permission for redistillation of liquors on hand 
for munitions and other nonbeverage uses, with waiver of tax in such 
eases. Prof. Irving Fisher, chairman of war prohibition committee of 
sixty, shows that with such on there would be no serious hard- 
ship put on distillers if they should be closed as a war necessity. He 


s: — 
N recent circular issued the Distillery Securities Corporation (40 
Exchange Place, New York y, May 2, 1917) indicates that the de- 
mand for explosives for the war an cial uses for alcohol 


will tax’ the capacity of all the distilleries. In fact, we now need for 


Ill. CONSTITUTIONAL SCOPE OF “WAR POWER.” 


Senator P. C. Kox, ex-Attorney General, speaking on war bills in 
general (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 14, 1917, p. 2085 „ Said: 

“The Constitution must always be construed in such a manner as 
to give effect to all of its powers. The war power in the Constitution 
stands upon the same authority as the other powers in the Constitu- 
tion, and it is a sound and well-recognized rule of construction of any 
instrument that, if possible, it must be construed so as to give meani 
to all of its rts. When the fathers said in the Constitution tha 
Congress should have the right to declare war, and that it alone should 
have that power, did not undertake to define what war is. They 
dealt with a status that was well known, and when the Constitution 
conferred upon Congress the right to declare war, it by n im- 

lication conferred upon Congress the right to do anything that its 
. — was necessary to carry that war te a successful conclusion. 

“The war powers of the Constitution, in my opinion, are dormant 
until a status of war is declared by Congress, and then they may be 
exercised withont limitation or tification to the extent that the 
f this Congress is the pe except 

e actual 


CCC 
served. adison an uote from paper on o. 
the Federalist: ‘If a Federal Constitution could chain the ambition 


or set bounds to the exertions of all other nations, then indeed might 
it prudently chain the discretion of its own Government and set 
bounds to the exertions for its own safety.’ 
is in vain to oppose constitutional barriers to 
vation. It is worse than in hope 
tien et necessary us tions o; 
a germ o 


Constitution limitations on the r of self-preservation, the 
fact that those limitations exist causes them to be set asiie and 
creates a precedent for violation of the Constitution. 
“Those are the views that I entertain, and they constitute the 
lamp by which my feet shall be guided in all war le: tion.” 
Senator J. K. SHIELDS, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 12, pages 2185- 


2186: « 

“I have come to the conclusion that the Con has the power to 
legislate upon this subject. In other words, w this Na is at 
war I believe that Congress has the power to provide for the conser- 
vation of the supply of foodstuffs under the contro! of the Nation and 
to use them for the benefit of the country in supporting and tain- 
ing not only its armies but its inhabitants and its allies, 

„Under Article I, section 8, paragraph 11, of the Constitution, we 
find that Congress is authorized to declare war. in ptm 3 12 pro- 
vides that Congress has power to rafse and support armies. Para- 
graph 13 vests in Congress the power to provide and maintain a navy, 

paragraph 15 the power to provide for —.— forth the mili: 
te execute the laws of the Union, suppress in ons, and repel in- 

ons. Paragraph 18 of the same section authorizes Congress ‘to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for g into 
execution the foregoing ers.“ Whatever is necessary, or some of 
our cases say ‘convenient,’ to carry Into effect and execute any power 
vested in the Congress by the Constitution may be resorted to by Con- 
gress for that purpose.” 

(See p. 2193, CONGRESŞIONAL RECORD, Senator T. J. WALSH'S 


ota- 

tions from ougbby on the Constitution; also in hearings in Senate 

Comittee on Agriculture and Forestry, part 5, brief of Wayne B. 
er. 


IV. WHO ASK von WAR PROHIBITION AND WHY. 

First, we note, it is asked for by many influential leaders never be- 
fore identified with the prohibition movement, who seek war prohibi- 
tion primarily for the necessary conservation of our scanty foods and 
feeds, but also for efficiency in both the fighting Army and the indus- 
trial army that lies munitions and rations. 

On A 23, 1917, in a memorial to Congress, a thousand leaders of 
the Nation’s thought and activity asked for prohibition of the manu- 
facture, sale, import, export, and transport of alcoholic liquors, 800 of 
them urging ediate enactment of prohibition as a war measure, 

No more representative list of names has ever been affixed to a peti- 
tion to Congress. The signatures were collected under the direction of 


the war prohibition committee of 60, whose wana | are Gov. 
Foss, of chusetts. and Prof. — Fisher. t professors 
ard and Yale and other universities, scientists, railroad presi- 


of Harv: 
dents, capitalists, socialists, men of letters, men learned in the law 


and in medicine are among signers. 
The list includes Dr. W. J. , of Rochester, Minn., eminent sur- 
geon; Warren S. Stone, chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers ; Luther Burbank, horticulturist; Orville Wright, inventor of the 
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aeroplane; and Gen. Nelson A. Miles. Capital is represented by such 
men as John D. Rockefeller, jr., and ex-Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of 
the Steel tion. 

Among the other signers are Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; John Burroughs, 
naturalist and author; Raymond Robins, social worker; Darwin P, 
1 of New York Life Insurance Co.; Mark Sullivan, 
editor er's Wee ; F. A. Vanderlip, president National City Bank, 
New York; John Spargo, author and socialist; Dr. Richard M. Pearce, 

rofessor of research medicine, University of Pennsylvania; Simon 

e, president of the Lake Submarine Co.; Dr. Roswell C. McCrea 
rofessor of economics and dean of the Wharton School of Finance and 

mmerce; Frederick iarom gs ome ident of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co.; Winston urch J. novelist; Dr. F. W. Taussig, 
member of the Federal Tariff Commission. 

President Frank J. Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins University, is also 
among those that have asked for war prohibition. 

ent George E. Vincent, then of the Minnesota State University, 
ex-Gov. Van Sant, ex-Gov. John Lind, and many other noted men 
of that State sent telegrams to President Wilson urging war prohibition. 
Dr. H. E. Robertson, professor of pathology at the State university, 
who was in Germany for 18 months after the beginning of the war, sen 


“That intoxication lowers vitality, resistance to disease. power to 
work, ability to recover from exhaustion, and general usefulness is 
beyond doubt. In my opinion no other measure could accomplish the 
moral and economic conservation of resources that would result from 
national prohibition at this time.” 

Ex-President Roosevelt said in Chicago April 28: “The world is 
facing a shortage of food. Therefore let us use all the grain we have 
for food and not for ‘ntoxicants. Now that the war is on, let us forbid 
a in or corn being used in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors.” 

iliam J. Bryan said: “I am in hearty sympathy with the effort to 
conserve the food supply by not allowing the bread supply to be. short- 
ened in order to lengthen the supply of alcohol. It is not wise to starve 
the ple in order to make them drunk.” 

any governors, several of them 5 of “wet” Stat 
including Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, yle, of Nevada, Burnquist, o 
Minnesota, are among the eminent petitioners for this war measure. 
The following leaders of the 5 Party, Hiram W. JOHNSON 
Raymond Ro Harold L. Ickes, William Draper Lewis, Gifford 
Pinchot, MILES INDEXTER, Ogden, Reid, E. A. Vankenburgh, Chester 
Rowell,and William Alien White in a Progressive Statement on the War” 
— re the 8 = ae war creed: “ Th 

so far as ‘or p ie 

Surgs. Gen. Go: ‘Braist and Blue, and other medical members 
of the Council of National Defense; the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society, and other influential medical bodies; the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and many other commercial organizations; many agricultural 
granges; the Daughters of the American Revolution; the Genera] Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; and welfare societies of many names in 
laces have earnestly petitioned for war prohibition on economic, 
humanitarian, and patriotic grounds. 

Second, the Federal Council of Churches, speaking for 18,000,000 
mem mostly adults and more than one-third of them voters, 
sent to Congress an eminent deputation headed by Gov. Car] E. Milliken, 
of Maine, asking for war prohibition, with permission for redistilling 
liquors on for military and other non erage uses. The same 
constituency was resented by the petition of the “ legislative con- 
ference,” com: of about all religious and reform organizations that 
favor national prohibition in war or peace, or both. conference 
is not for complete war prohibition but against increasing the 
liquor tax for war revenue. 


PROTESTS AGAINST LIQUOR TAX AND EVASIONS AND COMPROMISES. 


Christian citizens generally protest against any increase of the liquor 
tax. By making the Government more dependent on the liquor traffic 
for financial support it makes it more difficult to get those who are 
beneficiaries or manipulators of the taxes to kill the evil traffic. Some 
Senators and Congressmen fear that if they vote against any pro; 
to increase liquor taxes it will be construed as befriending the saloon. 
They need have no such fears, for all temperance bodies regard liquor 
revenue as an “entrenchment tax.” s 

s evading its 


Many of the church people 8 also against Con 
plain duty by addin, è arduous responsibility of deciding whether 
the liquor traffic shall be suspended for the war to the heavy burdens’ 
already laid on the President. 

Christian citizens also RN against the various compromises pro- 
posed. They would regard it as no adequate settlement— 

To merely forbid the manufacture of grain into intoxicants, because 
such a law would a fruits to be made into wine and brandy, and 
permit the r + meg of the two years’ stock of whisky on hand. 

Or to forbid making any new liquors and leave stocks of liquors on 

Anneleri phain bee d wih tury-old fall 

sup spare beer an ne—a cen -old fallacy. 
Or to of alcohol in certain drinks, and the 
number of breweries and distilleries and saloons. 

Or to conserve food only, and neglect to conserve man power and 
public order. 

None of these acts would necessarily restrict either the consumption 
of intoxicants or the co: uences. Such half measures eee satisfy 
no one and accomplish nothing worth while, and are justifiable only 
when a half measure is all that can be secured and further legislation 
is contemplated. It is far better to press one measure that covers the 
whole case in a defensible way. 

What is asked the great host of petitions might be accomplished 
by amending Lever food bill in the House (or failing there, in the 
Senate) by substituting for the paragraph referring this strenuous 
legislative problem to the President a complete prohibition by Con- 
gress of the use of our American foodstuffs here or elsewhere in the 
manufacture of liquors, and limiting the “aleoholic content” of 
Uquors on hand to an infinitestimal fraction. This double amendment 
would be “in order“ even under the strict rules of the House, because 
the original bill authorizes the President to prohibit use of foodstuffs 
in ma liquors, or restrict “alcoholic content.“ If anything essential 
to effectiveness was ruled out on Lever bill in the House, it could be 
added in the Senate, where an earlier opportunity to enact complete 

fbition will be afforded when the war-revenue bill comes up, as 

e Finance Committee have adopted Gore amendments putting prohibi- 
tive tax on food materials used to manufacture whisky, with regulations 
of im and rt, that the way to enact complete war prohibi- 
tion in one substitute amen t to the amendment that would make 


e conservation of 
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all kinds of 
nd. at some 
purposes. 
The Senate Committee on 1 and Forestry reported favorab] 
p 


to the Senate on Flag Day a roviding full war prohibition, whic 
may be enacted separately if its purpose is not accomplished by amend- 
ing food or revenue bill. 


FALLACIES OF BREWERS’ ADS AND STATEMENT TO CONGRESS. 


First rg Hs “ Beer contains only 3 to 4 per cent alcohol.” 

Answer: The Cyclopedia of ies rng and Prohibition, article on 
beer, fives the range of American lager beer as from 3 to 6 per cent. 
This well known to all familiar with the subject; also that there 
are some beers- still stronger, and if whisky was cut out and beer 
spared there is little doubt the strongest beers would flourish. 

Second fallacy: “ The claim that beer used in brewing is subtracted 
from the food supply is false.” 

Answer: Herbert C. Hoover, pages 380 and 417 in pearing eters Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, said: “ Barley mixed in the bread makes 
a bread which kas as fine a texture as wheat * * and would 
enable us to release just exactly that quantity of wheat. 
There is a certain deduction trom the barley—the total barley used in 
brewing—to account for the malt which is given back to the feed, but 
even then there is a large margin of saving if the brewing could be cut 
out. „The difference between the feeding value and the fodder 
and the intake of the brewery in grain means just that much more food- 
stuffs to our allles. We could save from 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bushels of grain on the brewing side after having allowed 
for the fodder sition, and that grain is of utmost value to our 
allies.” Prof. Taylor, professor of 1 chemistry, Uni- 
of Pennsylvania, and crop expert, rtment of Agriculture, 
Senate re p. 438): “In os a on, on the basis of cro 
pa S, the need of grain, and especially barley, which has prov: 

tself valuable as a flour, is such as to make it imperative upon us after 

the present maltings in operation and under contract have been con- 
cluded, in about three months, to cease the manufacture of malt for 
internal or export trade for brewing.” 

Third fallacy: The amount of grain used in beer and the land area 
upon which it is grown is too small to be considered in the food-con- 
servation plan of this country.” 

Answer: The Brewers’ Yearbook for 1914, page 156, says that the 
farm products used in the manufacture of liquors ann y is equal 
to the total value of the crops in Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and vipa The major part of this is used by brew- 
ers. The National Wholesale 3 Dealers’ Association in its anti- 
prohibition manual for 1916 says that the liquor traffic uses the product 
of 300,000 farmers. When Mr. Hoover says that all the crops that can 
be hoped for in all the world will not be enough to maintain more than 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the present “drastic ration“ of our 
allies next year, we can hardly agree that the farm products of 300.000 
farmers, or of six States, is to be neglected (Senate hearings, p. 376), 
or even the brewers’ major part of it. 

Fourth fallacy: None of the European countries has stopped the 
brewing of beer.” 

Answer: An official statement of the exact action taken by Russia, 
which Mr. J. M. Hogge, M. P., of England, received from the British 
ambassador at Petrograd, was published in Scottish Woman's News for 
March, 1915, in which it is stated that beer saloons” as well as wine 
shops and the Government vodka shops were closed at the very begin- 
ning of the war for the period of mobilization, except that wine and 
beer were allowed with meals in first restaurants and hotels. The 
beer allowed in the exceptional cases was to contain not over 3.7 per cent 
alcohol. “This order,” said the British ambassador, “has been re- 
newed from time to time and remains in force at the present moment.” 
It may be 5 note that the liquor revenue promptly sacrificed 
by Russia, $445,000 „ was even more than that in our pending war- 
revenue bil The Pirogroff Society is the leading medical society of 
Russia. In the twenty-ninth number of the Russian Physician (1915) 
may be found the report which this society passed concerning alcohol 
and prohibition. In that report the following item about beer is to be 
found: “To the question, Il we eliminate vodka but allow the re- 
turn of beers? the answer is that the use of wine and beer can not be 
a remedy for alcoholism, because they lead to alcoholism. Beer and 
wine are dangerous because, being weaker and pleasanter to the taste, 
ee, attract women and children.” 

he Brewers’ Journal of June 1, 1917, page 325, incidentally re- 
marks: “In Russia the late Czar’s prohibition decree has already been 
repealed in regard to beer and light wines,” which implies that beer 
was under prohibition. 

The London letter in the same issue of the Brewers’ Journal says: 
In most of the countries on the Continent the output of the breweries 
has been reduced to hardly more than is doled out with a measly hand 
to the armies in the feld.” As to Great Britain, this Brewers’ Journal 
records a decrease in home consumption for year 1916-17 of 9,433,000 
barrels of beer and 8,598,000 gallons of spirits. The letter forecasts 
“the probability cf not being allowed to brew or sell any beer at all 
after November next.” 


in 
. 


says 


Britain have 
We should fight for all 


Hear what Lloyd-George said: “ We are fighting Germany, Antia, 
of these ee deadly 


z he food valuc of barley used in brewing is absorbed 


Answer: The statement so often attributed to the famous German 
chemist, Baron Von Liebig, Beer is liquid bread,’ can not be located 
in aay of Von Liebig’s scientific works, and in Letter VI of his Letters 
on emistry,’ to found on page 22 of his ‘Complete Works on 
Chemistry,’ says: Beer. and ee ish no elements 
capable of entering into the composition of the blood, mu: ar or 
any part that is a vital principle.“ And still again, If a man drinks 


daily 8 or 10 quarts of the best Bavarian beer, in the co f 1 
months he will have taken into his stomach the nutritive 8 
of a 5-pound loaf of bread.” 

WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 1917. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, in view of the statement made 
by the Senator from Michigan, or rather the letter placed in 
the Recorp by him, I wish to ask the Senator from ahoma, 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
a question, if I can have his attention. The Senator from 
Michigan placed in the Recorp this morning a letter in the 
nature of a petition with reference to the work in plant dis- 
eases. I wish to ask the Senator from Oklahoma what has 
become of the bill passed by the Senate over two weeks ago 
known as the first food-control bill? At that time the Senate 
appointed conferees and asked for a conference with the House 
upon its amendments. I ask the Senator, who is the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, if any con- 
ferees have been appointed by the House, or if anything has 
been done to hurry that bill? 

Mr. GORE. I may say that the Senator and the Senate will 
remember that June 1 the Senate took final action on the bill 
referred to by the Senator from Iowa, known as the food- 
production act. On June 1 the Senate passed the bill, and the 
request was made for a conference with the House of Represent- 
atives. On that day the Senate appointed five conferees, 

I may say that no response has yet been made on the part of 
the House to that request on the part of the Senate. I under- 
stand that the bill is still with the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives. I had a talk with the chair- 
man of that committee this morning. He advised me it was 
his purpose to defer the appointment of conferees concerning 
that measure until the unfinished business in the House is 
5 1 which is the so-called Lever bill, or the food-control 

I understand that the consideration of that measure will 
begin in the House of Representatives this morning. How long 
its consideration will require I do not know. The chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture told me that he would 
defer the appointment of the conferees until the pending meas- 
ure in the House has been passed in that body. I took the 
liberty to suggest that he during this interval give some atten- 
tion to the bill previously passed by the Senate, in order that it 
could be brought out of conference and speeded to final enact- 
ment, It was my impression, and I so advised the chairman, 
that there are Senators who will insist upon final action upon 
that measure before the Senate proceeds to final action upon 
the Lever bill, or the so-called food-control bill. That is the 
present status. 

Mr. KENYON. I raised the question because I read in the 


v 


papers every day of a delay in the Senate on this and other _ 


bills. I think the statement of the Senator from Oklahoma, the 
chairman of the committee, shows that the responsibility for 
the delay of that bill is not on the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire the attention of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator always has my attention. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would also be glad to suggest, if 
agreeable to the Senator from Oklahoma, that he call attention 
to the fact that the bill which we passed not only provided the 
funds to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make the food 
census, to employ demonstrators, and to stimulate food produc- 
tion, but it also added an amendment carrying the provision of 
the bill of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], per- 
fected by the Judiciary Committee, a most complete plan of 
suppression of food manipulation between the time foodstuffs 
leave the farm and reach the consumer. I desire to call atten- 
tion to the amendment suppressing speculation in foodstuffs, and 
I hope the Senate’s action upon this subject will be still further 
brought to the attention of the public, 5 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say in response 
to what the Senator from Georgia has said that the Senate was 
appealed to when that measure was the unfinished business 
not to delay final action upon it. In fact, I was somewhat im- 
patient with the delay that was incident to the position of the 
Senate. The Senate, however, yielded to the importunities of 
myself ‘and other supporters of the measure, and it was passed 
without any considerable delay. The reason for that insistence 
was the argument made by the departisent and others that 
unless the bill was double-quicked to passage the entire season 
of 1917 would be lost. The bill was primarily designed to stimu- 
late production. Of course that stimulation must be afforded 
while the planting season is on hand. On that ground the 
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urgency of the measure was impressed on the Senate, and the 
Senate yielded to that urgency. For my own part I must dis- 
claim any responsibility for the delay. Of course, the Senate 
must be acquitted of any responsibility for the delay that has 
been occasioned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma if that bill did not contain a liberal appropria- 
tion for the investigation of plant diseases, 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator recall the amount? 
It was substantially $400,000, was it not? 

Mr. GORE. I think it was considerably more than that. Alto- 
gether it carried something like $15,000,000, but distributed and 
devoted to different purposes, among them the purpose desig- 
nated by the Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is there any controversy between 
the two Houses on that question? 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator, I am unable to answer 
his question. No conferees have been appointed on the part of 
the House. Consequently we have not been able to canvass the 
differences on the amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No conferees have been appointed 
by the House? 

Mr. GORE. No. sir. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I have the legislative record of this body, and I 
should like to put it into the Recorp now in concrete form for 
the edification of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator refers to the bill which has already 
passed the House and the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Yes; House bill 4188, commonly known as the 
food-production bill, It was introduced in the House of Repre- 
senatives on May 4, 1917, was reported from the House com- 
mittee on May 7, 1917, and was passed by the House May 28, 
1917. It was reported to the Senate on May 29, 1917—the very 
next day after it reached the Senate. It was passed by the 
Senate on June 1, 1917, with certain amendments. 

Mr. GORE. That was the second legislative day. 

Mr. REED. That was the second legislative day after the 
bill reached here. 

The bill was immediately sent to the House of Representa- 
tives. When it reached there the following proceedings appear 
in the Recorp—I am simply going to read the salient parts—I 
quote from page 3521 of the Recorp of June 12. 

Mr. Lever. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products, disagree to all of the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Then follows a colloquy, which I shall not read. Then Mr. 
CANNON said: 

Mr. Speaker, I can not find the Senate amendments. I am informed 
they have not been printed, and in view of the fact that it is all 
that the present stock of corn and wheat, and so forth, is substan y 
exhausted and wili be fully before the incoming crop comes, it seems 
to me now, as it did when the bill was being considered, that this 
census, 50 called, is a useless work, and for the present, until I can see 
the Senate amendments in print, I am not willing to give unanimous 
consent that the House disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for 
a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

I find nothing in the Recorp to indicate that this bill has been 
touched since that time, which was on June 12. How the bill 
came to lie there in the House of Representatives from the 
2d of June to the 12th of June without any action I do not 
know. It was actually ordered printed, I think, by the House 
on the 5th of June. Of course, the bill is subject to be taken 
up in the other House at any time for the purpose of disagreeing 
to the Senate amendments, and whatever delay there is here is 
plainly the fault of the House. 

I call the attention of the Senate to another fact. It is com- 
plained that our people are being despoiled by virtue of the 
prices which are being exacted for foodstuffs. The cry is made 
that we must turn over to some one man the right to fix the 
price on all the farmer produces; the right to practically take 
charge of all of the wheat and other food products of the 
country, and that the only relief we can have from these alleged 
terrible conditions is to create this food dictator, and to do it 
at once; and yet, Mr. President, in the hands of the chairman 
of the committee in the House of Representatives, who is the 
author of what is known as the Lever bill, rests this bill, which 
has been passed by the House, and which contains an amend- 
ment which completely answers the difficulty with reference to 


food speculators. 


Then it is claimed that the principal evil consists in a lot of 
men getting hold of foods and speculating in them. Many of us 
thought that that could be reached under the present provisions 
of the antitrust laws—speaking of them all broadly—but lest 
that might not be true, or whether or not it were true, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] introduced an amendment 
to this bill, which had been introduced in the Senate some time 
before in the form of a separate bill by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Por xpkxral. That provision I desire to read as a 
part of my remarks. It is as follows: 

Sec.10. That any person carrying on or employed in commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations or with or in the 


Territories or other possessions of the United States in any article 


suitable for human food, fuel, or other necessaries of life, who, either 


in his individual capacity or as an officer, agent, or employee of a 

ration, or m of a partnership, carrying on or employed in 
such trade, shall store, acquire, or hold, or who shall destroy or make 
away with any such article for the purpose of limiting the supply 
thereof to the public or affecting the market price thereof in such com- 
merce, whether temporarily or otherwise, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and be punished by imprisonment in the 9 not 
less than six months nor more than three years: Provided. t any 
storing or holding by any farmer, — or other person, of the 
products of any ni, garden, or er land cultivated by him, shail 
not be deemed to be a storing or holding within the meaning of this 
act: Provided further, That farmers and fruit growers, cooperative 
and other 3 or societies of a similar character, shall not be 
included within the provisions of this section: And provided further, 
That the foregoing shall not be construed to prohibit the acquiring, 
storing, or holding of such article for future sale for such a vanced ; 
price as might prevail in the ordinary course of business, and in a free 
and un ected market. 

Mr. President, there is a proposed statute, which has been 
passed by the Senate nearly, aye, more than two weeks ago, 
which would enable the Government to lay its hands upon every 
wretch who seeks to corner food products for the purpose of 
speculation or otherwise; who, instead of trading in them in 
good faith, enters upon any scheme, conspiracy, plan, or device 
looking to the extortion of unjust prices from the people of this 
country. It is in the hands, I repeat, of the author of the 
Lever bill; it has been in his hands, with nothing done, for 
two weeks; and the country has the right to know why it is 
that this important legislation is held up. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to call up the conference 
report on House pill 3673, making amendments to the Federal 
reserve act. 

Mr. McLEAN. Let me inquire if morning business has 
closed? If not, I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business has not been cou- 
net The introduction of bills and joint resolutions is in 
order. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, I have in my hand what is in 
substance a copy of a bill reported to the Senate in 1881 by a 
select committee composed of Senators George H. Pendleton, 
W. B. Allison, D. W. Voorhees, J. G. Blaine, M. C. Butler, J. J. 
Ingalls, O. H. Platt, and J. T. Farley. It embraces a subject 
which, it seems to me, might well be brought to the attention of 
Congress at this time. If we are to give absolute control over the 
production, distribution, and consumption of all the necessaries 
of life to a single executive department or to a single individual, 
I think we ought, if possible, to harmonize the thoughts and 
actions of those who make the law with those who interpret and 
administer it. I should not have dared to have brought the 
attention of Congress to this matter at this time if I had not 
discovered that in 1881 it received the hearty support of many 
of the prominent Democratic Members of this body. I introduce 
a bill and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The bill (S. 2468) granting privilege of the floor and right to 
participate in debate to heads of Executive Departments and 
other officers, was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, the Postmaster 
General, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the chairman of 
the United States Tarif Commission, the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the chairman of the United States Shipping Board, the 
chairman of the United States Bureau of Efficiency, and the chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission shall be entitled to occupy seats on the 
floor of the Senate and House of Representatives, with the right to par- 


ticipate in debate on matters relating to the business of their respective 
ae. ee such as may be prescribed by the Senate and 
ouse ve 


respectively. 

That the said secretaries and officers, the Attorney General, and the 
Postmaster General shall attend the sessions of the Senate on the 
opening of the sittings on Tuesday and Friday of each week, and the 
sessions of the House of Representatives on the openings of the sittings 
on Monday and Thursday of each week, to give information asked b; 


y 
resolution or in reply to questions which may- be propounded to them 


under the rules of the Senate and House; and the Senate and House 
may by standing order dispense with the attendance of one or more of 
sald officers on either of said days. 
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Mr. McLEAN. I ask that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the bill should go to the 
Committee on Rules, as it proposes to change the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that in 1881 a similar bill was referred to a special select 
committee. It does not seem that that is now necessary, but I 
think the Committee on the Judiciary is a much larger commit- 
tee than the Committee on Rules, and evidently is the appropri- 
ate committee to consider the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think that the bill ought to 
go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, because I do 
not presume that the American people will ever favor such a 
proposition unless these officials are elected to office. I presume, 
in these times of democratic propaganda, we ought to keep in 
touch with those who hold the franchise. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why should it not go to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It proposes to change the rules of the Sen- 
ate, and it belongs to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, ultimately the bill will go 
to the Committee on the. Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say, Mr. President, that I have no doubt 
that the same influences that defeated this bill in 1881 will de- 
feat it now; but that does not convince me that it is not a matter 
that Congress should consider, and consider seriously. I think 
that in 1864 a similar bill was reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives. I am not at all particular as to what commit- 
tee the bill is referred. I am perfectly willing that it shall go to 
the Committee on Rules, and as—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There have been so many sugges- 
tions made to the Chair as to where the bill should go that the 
Chair is somewhat in doubt. 

Mr. McLEAN. I prefer to have it go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and so move. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The question is on 
that motion. 4 j 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I ask to have printed in the Recorp, without 
reading, extracts from constitutional provisions of various coun- 
tries on this subject, and also an extract from Story on the 
Constitution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON THIS SUBJECT, 


AUSTRIA, 


Fundamental law of December 21, 1867.—ArT. 28. The members of 
the ministry are authorized to take part in all the deliberations of the 
delegates in the Reichsrath and to submit their propositions pescar 
or through the medium of a delegate. They have the right to be hear 
whenever they demand it. The delegates have the right to address 
questions to the ministry or to any one of its members, to call for 
answers and explanations, and to nominate committees of inquiry, to 
which the ministers must furnish the necessary information. 


BELGIUM. 


Constitution of 1831.—Ssc. II, ART. 88. The ministers have no deliber- 
ative voice in either chamber of the legislature, except where they are 
members thereof. They have the right to be present in each of the 
chambers and to be heard whenever they demand it. The chambers 
may require the presence of the ministers. A 

BRAZIL, 

Constitution of 1824.—CHap. IV, ART., 53. The executive power 
exercised through one of the ministers of state, the right to propose 
laws; and it is only after an examination made by a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies in which the law is to originate that such proposi- 
tion can be converted into a bill. 

Art. 54. The ministers may discuss and defend the proposition after 
the report of the committee, but they can not vote unless they are sena- 
tors or deputies, 


The bill will be referred to the 


DENMARK. 


Fundamental law of 1865.—V, 59. The ministers in virtue of their 
duties have admission to the Rigsdag and have the right during discus- 
sions to participate in the debate as often as they please, while observ- 
ing the established rules. They have no vote, except when they are 
members of the Rigsdag. 

FRANCE. 

Constitutional law of July 18, 1875.—6. The ministers have the right 
of being present in the two chambers and may be heard whenever they 
demand. They may cause themselves to be assisted by commissioners 
designated by decree of the President of the Republic for the discussion 
of any bill proposed. 

GERMANY (EMPIRE or). 

Constitution of 1871.—The Bundesrath is presided over by the chan- 

cellor of the empire, who bas also the right to be present at the 


deliberations of the Reichstag, or house of representatives, which is an 
elective body.“ 


GREAT BRITAIN, < 


While the executive government is vested nominally in the Crown 
it is practically in a committee of ministers known as Ine cabinet. Ali 
the acts of the ministry are liable to be questioned in Parliament; and, 
as they. may require 2 * explanation, it is essential that the mem- 
bers of the cabinet should have seats either in the upper or lower house, 
where they may constantly answer for the policy and action of the 
Government, 

GREECE. 


Constitution of 1864.—VII, 78. The ministers are admitted to the 
sessions of the chamber, and may be heard whenever they demand it. 
The ministers have no deliberate. voice in the chamber except when 
they are members of the same, The chamber may require the presence 
of the ministers, 

ITALY. 


Constitution of 1848 (extended over the annexed Provinces of the 
Kingdom of Italy).—66. The ministers have no deliberate voice in either 
chamber except when they are members thereof; but they have con- 
pasay the right of being present, and may be heard as often as they 

E NETHERLANDS. 


Fundamental law of 1815 as amended in 1848.— Sc. IV, 89. Heads 
of the ministerial departments have the right of admission to the two 
chambers, They have only a deliberative share in legislation unless 
they are members of either house. They communicate to the chambers, 
either verbally or in writing, the information demanded whenever its 
communication is not judged contrary to the interest and safety of the 
Kingdom or of its possessions and colonies in the other parts of the 
world. They may to that end be invited by each of the two chambers 
to be present at their sessions. s à 


NORWAY. 


Fundamental law of 1814.—Sec. 76. Every law must be first proposed 
to the Odelsting (house of representatives), either by its own members 
or the Government, and in the latter case through the medium of a 
counselor of state. 

PORTUGAL, 


Constitutional charter of 1820 as amended in 1852—IV, 46. The 
executive power exercised by one of the ministers of state, the right of 
proposing bills, which belongs to it in the preparation of laws, and it 
is only after an examination in that chamber which must originate it 
that such a proposition can take the form of a bill. 

47. The ministers may discuss and defend a proposition after the 
report of a committee, but they can not vote unless they are peers or 
deputies. = 

PRUSSIA, 


Constitution of 1850.—IV, 60. The ministers, as well as the state 
functionaries who represent them, have admission to both chambers, 
and may be heard whenever they demand it. Each chamber may require 
the presence of the ministers. 

SPAIN. 


Constitution of 1845, readopted in 1856.—IX, 64. The ministers may 
be senators or deputies, and may take eg in discussions of the legis- 
lative assemblies ; but they have no right to vote except in that cham- 
ber to which they belong. 

SWEDEN. 

Constitutional Jaw of 1809 as amended u; 
members of the council of state may a: 
chamber, with the right of takin rt in its deliberations, but not of 
voting unless they are members o e chamber. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Act of union of 1815.—V. The minister of state of Norway and the 
two counselors of state who accompany the King shall have a seat and a 
deliberative voice in the Swedish council of state whenever affairs rela- 
tive to the two Kingdoms are in question. If affairs relative to the 
two Kingdoms are brought before the King in the Norwegian council 
of state, at whatever time or place it may be assembled, three members 
of the Sw council of state shall also have seats and right of de- 
liberation thereon, 


to 1866.—II, Sec. 53, The 
at the ane of each 
u 


SWITZERLAND. 

Constitution of 1874.—ArrT. 101. The members of the federal council 
have a consulting voice in the two sections of the Federal rom poses p as 
bab fey the right to introduce propositions upon subjects under delib- 
eration. 

CHILE. 

In the deliberations of the National Congress it listens to the orators 
of the Senate and of the Government, who must be one minister, one 
counselor of state, and one secretary of state. 

COLOMBIA, 

It is the duty of the ministers to communicate to both chambers, 
with the approbation of the executive power, all the Information which 
may be demanded of them, orally or in writing, on the affairs of their 
respective departments, except in cases where publicity would be 
improper. a : è 

COSTA RICA, 

The secretaries of state may be present at the discussions in Con- 
gress or at either of the two houses, and T may take part in the 
same discussions, but they shall retire before the votes are cast. 

GUATEMALA. 


In Guatemala they fill both positions, and, in fact, they always pe 
together; so that the secretaries of government fully share in the dis- 
cussion and have both voice and vote. 
NICARAGUA. , 
In Nicaragua there is absolute incompatibility, and practically the 
secretaries leave the cabinet in order to go to Congress at the e of 
meeting, returning, often, to the secretaryship as soon as the Congress 
finally adjourns. 
HONDURAS. 4 
In Honduras the secretaries can not be members of Congrean, but 
they may take part in discussions of all measures pending before them, 
` SALVADOR. 
The practice and the law are the same as in Honduras. 
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y HAITI. 
The secretary of state and the grand judge are the orators char 
with represent the executive power, ty oral communication, on 
floor of the Senate and the C of Communes. 


he 


Story on the Constitution, section 869 et * 

“The heads of the departments are, in fact, thus precluded from 
proposing or vindicating their own measures in the face of the nation 
in the course of debate, and are compelled to submit them to other men 
uainted with the measures or are indifferent 
to their success or failure. ‘Thus that open and ote responsibility for 
measures which properly belongs to the executive in all governments, 
and especially in a republican government, as its greatest security and 
strength, is completely done away. ‘The Executive is compelled to re- 
sort to secret and unseen influences, to private interviews, and private 
arrungements to accomplish its own appropriate purposes, instead of 
proposing and sustaining its own duties and measures by a bold and 
maniy: appeal to the Nation in the face of its representatives. One 
consequence of this state of things is that there never can be traced 
home to the Executive any responsibility for the measures which are 
Planned, and carried at its suggestion. Another consequence will be 
(if it has not yet been) that measures will be adopted or defeated by 
private intrigues, political combinations, irresponsible recommendations, 
and all the blandishments of office, and all the deadening weight of 
silent patronage. The Executive will never be compelled to avow or 
support any opinions. His ministers may conceal or evade any ex- 
pression of their opinions. He will seem to follow when, in fact, he 
directs the opinions of Congress. He will assume the of a de- 

endent when, in fact, his spirit and his wishes pervade the whole sys- 

em of legislation. If corruption ever eats its way SIGNY into the 
vitals of this Republic it will be because the people are unable to bring 
responsibility bome to the Executive through his chosen ministers. 
They will be betrayed when their suspicions are most lulled by the 
Executive under the disguise of an obedience to the will of Congress. 
If it would not have been safe to trust the heads of departments, as 
representatives, to the choice of the people as their constituents, it 
would have been at least some gain to have allowed them seats, like 
Territorial: Delegates, in the House of Representatives, where they 
might freely debate without a title to vote. 

“In such an event their influence, whatever it would be, would be 
seen and felt and understood, and on that account would have involved 
little danger and more searching jealousy and opposition, whereas it 
is now secret and silent, and from that very cause may become over- 
whelming. One other reason in favor of such a right is that it would 
compel the Executive to make 5 for the high departments 
of Government, not from personal or party favorites, but from states- 
men of high public character, talent, 3 and elevated services ; 
from statesmen who had earned publicfavor and could command pub- 
lie confidence. At present gross incapacity may be concealed under 
official forms, and scare silently escape by shifting the labors upon 
more intelligent subordinates in office. he Nation would be, on the 
other plan, better served and the Executive sustained by more masculine 
eloquence as well as more liberal learning * © ‘There can be no 
danger that a free people will not be sufficiently wakeful over their 
rulers and their acts and opinions when they are known and avowed, or 
that they will not find e in Congress ready to oppose 
improper measures or sound the alarm upon arbitrary encroachments. 
The real danger is when the influence of the rulers is at work In secret 
and assumes no definite shape; when it guides with silent and irre- 
sistible sway, and yet covers itself under the forms of popular opinion 
or independent legislation; when it does nothing, yet accomplishes 
everything.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—-CONFERPNCE REPORT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the conference report on House bill 3673, to amend the 
Federal reserve act as amended, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 8 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3673) to amend the 
act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, 
March 3, 1915, and September 7, 1916. 5 
The VICE PRESIDENT. This report has been printed and 
is on the table of every Senator. Is it desired that the Secre- 
tary read the entire report? 

Mor. HARDWICK. Mr. President, there is one part of the 
report about which there will be some controversy, and which 
I should like to have read. 

' The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not want to stop 
the reading except to save time. e 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think perhaps the part of the report 
on page 4, being section 4, should be read. 

Mr. OWEN. If there is no objection, I move that the read- 
ing of the report in full be dispensed with. I think everyone 
understands it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia wants 
a part of it read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to have section 4 read. I 
do not care as to the rest of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read section 4. 

The Secretary read section 4. 

The report of the committee of conference in full is as follows: 


who are either imperfectly a 


_ The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 
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the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of August 4, 
1914; August 15, 1914; March 3, 1915; and September 7, 1916, 
haying met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed by the Senate 
insert the following: ; 

That section 3 of the act known as the Federal reserve act 
be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“* Sec, 3. The Federal Reserve Board may permit or require 
any Federal reserve bank to establish branch banks within the 
Federal reserve district in which it is located or within the 
district of any Federal reserve bank which may have been sus- 
pended. Such branches, subject to such rules and regulations 
as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, shall be operated 
under the supervision of a board of directors to consist of not 
more than seven nor less than three directors, of whom a ma- 
jority of one shall be appointed by the Federal reserve bank of 
the district, and the remaining directors by the Federal Reserve 

Directors of branch banks shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Federal Reserve Board.’ 

“Sec. 2, That section 4 in the paragraph relatirig to the ap- 
pointment of Class C directors and prescribing their duties be 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“*Class C directors shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. They shall have been for at least twa years residents of 
the district for which they are appointed, one of whom shall be 
designated by said board as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federal reserve bank and as “ Federal reserve agent.” He 
shall be a person of tested banking experience, and in addition 
to his duties as chairman of the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank he shall be required to maintain, under regu- 
lations to be established by the Federal Reserve Board, a local 
office of said board on the premises of the Federal reserve bank. 
He shall make regular reports to the Federal Reserve Board 
and shall act as its official representative for the performance 
of the functions conferred upon it by this,act. He shall receive 
an annual compensation to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board 
and paid monthly by the Federal reserve bank to which he is 
designated. One of the directors of class C shall be appointed 
by the Federal Reserve Board as deputy chairman to exercise 
the powers of the chairman of the board when necessary. In 
case of the absence of the chairman and deputy chairman, the 
third-class C director shall preside at meetings of the board. 

Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants. 
Such assistants, who shall be persons of tested banking experi- 
ence, shall assist the Federal reserve agent in the performance 
of his duties and shall also haye power to act in his name and 
stead during his absence or disability. The Federal Reserve 
Board shall require such bonds of the assistant Federal reserve 
agents as it may deem necessary for the protection of the United 
States. Assistants to the Federal reserve agent shall receive 
an annual compensation, to be fixed and paid in the same manner 
as that of the Federal reserve agent.’ 

“Sec. 3. That section 9 be amended and reenacted so as 
to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, 
or organized under the general laws of any State or of the 
United States, desiring to become a member of the Federal Re- 
serye System, may make application to the Federal Reserve 
Board, under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe, for 
the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve bank 
organized within the district in which the applying bank is 
located. Such application shall be for the same amount of 
stock that the applying bank would be required to subscribe to as 
a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to 
become a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 

In acting upon such applications the Federal Reserve Board 
shall consider the financial condition of the Applying bank, the 
general character of its management, and whether or not the 
corporate powers exercised are consistent with the purposes of 
this act. 

“< Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the ap- 
plying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank 
of the district its stock subscription shall be payable on call of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and stock issued to it shall be held 
subject to the provisions of this act. 

„All banks admitted to membership under authority of this 
section shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital 
requirements of this act and to conform to those provisions of 
law imposed on national banks which prohibit such banks from 


lending on or purchasing their own stock, which relate to the 


withdrawal or impairment of their capital stock, and which 
relate to the payment of unearned dividends. Such banks and 
the officers, agents, and employees thereof shall also be subject 
to the provisions of and to the penalties prescribed by section 
5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required to make 
reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member. Not less 
than three of such reports shall be made annually on call of 
the Federal reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Failure to make such reports within 10 days after 
the date they are called for shall subject the offending bank to a 
penalty of $100 a day for each day that it fails to transmit such 
report; such penalty to be collected by the Federal reserve bank 
by suit or otherwise. 

„As a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be 
subject to examinations made by direction of the Federal Re- 
serve Board or of the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected 
or approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall 
approve the examinations made by the State authorities, such 
examinations, and the reports-thereof may be accepted in lieu 
of examinations made by examiners selected or approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, That when it 
deems it necessary the board may order special examinations by 
examiners of its own selection and shall in all cases approve 
the form of the report. The of all examinations, other 
than those made by State authorities, shall be assessed against 
and paid by the banks examined. 

„If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board 
that a member bank has failed to comply with the provisions 
of this section or the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 
made pursuant thereto, it shall be within the power of the 
board after hearing to require such bank to-surrender its stock 
in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and priv- 
ileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board may restore 
membership upon due proof of compliance with the conditions 
imposed by this section. 

“ ‘Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from 
membership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six 
months” written notice shall have been filed with the Federal 
Reserve Board, upon the surrender and cancellation of all of its 
holdings of capital stock in the Federal reserve bank: Provided, 
however, That no Federal reserve bank shall, except under ex- 
press authority of the Federal Reserve Board, cancel within the 
same calendar year more than 25 per cent of its capital stock 
for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during that 
year. All such applications shall be dealt with in the order in 
which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member bank 
shall surrender its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or 
shall be ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, under 
nuthority of law, all of its rights and privileges as a member 
bank shall thereupon cease and determine, and after due provi- 
sion has been made for any indebtedness due or to become due 
to the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled to a refund of 
its cash-paid subscription with interest at the rate of one-haif 
of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, if earned, 
the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value of the 
stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment 
of deposits and of any other balance due from the Federal re- 
serve bank, 

„„No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a 


Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired. 


capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking asso- 
ciation in the place where it is situated under the provisions of 
the national-bank act. 

„Banks becoming members of the Federal Reserve System 
under authority of this section shall be subject to the provisions 
of this section and to those of this act which relate specifically 
to member banks, but shall not be subject to examination under 
the provisions of tke first two paragraphs of section 5240 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended by section 21 of this act. Subject 
to the provisions of this act and to the regulations of the board 
made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the 
Federal Reserve System shall retain its full charter and statu- 
tory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue 
to exercise all corporate powers granted it by the State in which 
it was created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member 
banks: Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall 
be permitted to discount for any State bank or trust company 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one borrower who is 
liable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust company 
in an amount greater than 10 per cent of the capital and sur- 
plus of such State bank or trust company, but the discount of 
bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value and the 
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discount of commercial or business paper actually owned by the 
person negotiating the same shall not be considered as borrowed 
money within the meaning of this section. The Federal reserve 
bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange for such State bank or trust company, shall require 
a certificate of guaranty to the effect that the borrower is not 
liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by this 
section, and will not be permitted to me liable in excess of 
this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are 
under discount with the Federal reserve bank. 

It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any 
bank admitted to membership under authority of this section to 
certify any check drawn upon such bank unless the person or 
company drawing the check has on deposit therewith at the 
time such cheek is certified an amount of money equal to the 
amount specified in such check. Any check so certified by duly 
authorized officers shall be a good and valid obligation against 
such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or agent in 
violation of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture 
of its membership in the Federal Reserve System upon hearing 
by the Federal Reserve Board.’ 

“Sec. 4 That the first paragraph of section 13 be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“ ‘Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its mem- 
ber banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, 
or checks, and drafts, payable upon presentation, and also, 
for collection, maturing notes and bills; or, solely for purposes 
of exchange or of collection, may receive from other Federal 
reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful money, na- 
tlonal-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, 
and checks and drafts, payable upon presentation within its 
district, and maturing notes and bills payable within its dis- 
trict; or, solely for the purposes of exchange or of collection, 
may receive from any nonmember bank or trust company de- 
posits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, 
Federal reserve notes, checks and drafts payable upon presenta- 
tion, or maturing notes and bills: Provided, Such nonmember 
bank or trust-company maintains with the Federal reserve bank 
of its district a balance sufficient to offset the items in transit 
held for its account by the Federal reserve bank: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this or any other section of this act shall 
be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember bank 
from making reasonable charges, to be determined and regulated 
by the Federal Reserve Board, but in no case to exced 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and 
drafts presented at any one time, for collection or payment of 
checks and drafts and remission therefor by exchange or other- 
wise; but no such charges shall be made against the Federal 
reserve banks.’ 

“Sec. 5. That the fifth paragraph of section 13 be further 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than six months sight to run, 
exclusive of days of grace, which grow out of transactions in- 
volving the importation or exportation of goods; or which grow 
out of transactions involving the domestic shipment of goods 
provided shipping documents conveying or securing title are 
attached at the time of acceptance; or which are secured at the 
time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such docu- 
ment conveying or securing title covering readily marketable 
staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a foreign or 
domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or cor- 
poration to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and,surplus, unless the bank is secured either by attached 
documents or by some other actual security growing out of the 
same transaction as the acteptance; and no bank shall accept 
such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus: Provided, however, That the Federal Reserve 
Board, under such general regulations as it may prescribe, 
which shall apply to all banks alike regardless of the amount of 
capital stock and surplus, may authorize any member bank to 
accept such bills to an amount not exceeding at any time in 
the aggregate 100 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus: Provided, further, That the aggregate of 
acceptances growing out of domestic transactions shall in no 
event exceed 50 per cent of such capital stock and surplus.’ 

“Src. 6. That section 14, subsection (e), be amended and 
reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“* (e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the consent or upon the order 
and direction of the Federal Reserve Board and under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by said board, to open and maintain ac- 
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counts in foreign countries, appoint correspondents, and estab- 
lish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may be deemed 
best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills 
of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without its indorse- 
ment, through such correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange 
(or acceptances) arising out of actual commercial transactions 
which have not more than 90 days to run, exclusive of days of 
grace, and which bear the signature of two or more responsible 
parties, and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to open and maintain banking accounts for such foreign corre- 
spondents or agencies. Whenever any such account has been 
opened or agency or correspondent has been appointed by a 
Federal reserve bank, with the consent of or under the order 
and direction of the Federal Resérve Board, any other Federal 
reserve bank may, with the consent and approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, be permitted to carry on or conduct, through the 
Federal reserve bank opening such account or appointing such 
agency or correspondent. any transaction authorized by this sec- 
tion under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the board.’ 

“Sec, 7. That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 be 
further amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“*Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the 
local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal re- 
serve notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such 
Application shall be accompanied with a tender to the local 
Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum 
of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursu- 
ant to such application. The collateral security thus offered 
shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances acquired 
under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of ex- 
change indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve dis- 
trict and purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this 
act, or bankers’ acceptances purchased under the provisions of 
said section 14, or gold or gold certificates; but in no event 
shall such collateral security, whether gold, gold certificates, 
or eligible paper, be less than the amount of Federal reserve 
notes applied for. The Federal reserve agent shall each day 
notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals 
of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank 
to which he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board 
may at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for ad- 
ditional security to protect the Federal reserye notes issued 
to it. 

Every Federal reserve Dank shall maintain reserves in gold 
or lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its de- 
posits and reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against 
its Federal reserve notes in actual circulation: Provided, how- 
ever, That when the Federal reserve agent holds gold or gold 
certificates as collateral for Federal reserve notes issued to the 
bank such gold or gold certificates shall be counted as part of 
the gold reserve which such bank is required to maintain against 
its Federal reserve notes in actual circulation. Notes so paid 
out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter and serial 
number which shall be assigned by the Federal Reserve Board to 
each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes 
issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by 
another Federal reserve bank, they shall be promptly returned 
for credit or redemption to the Federal reserve bank through 
which they were originally issued or, upon direction of such 
Federal reserve bank, they shall be forwarded direct to the 
Treasury of the United States to be retired. No Federal reserve 
bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penalty 
of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. 
Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the United 
States shall be paid out of the redemption fund and returned to 
the Federal reserve bunks through which they were originally 
issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, upon de- 
mand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemp- 
tion fund in lawful money or, if such Federal reserve notes have 
been redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then 
such funds shall be reimbursed to the extent deemec necessary 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and 
such Federal reserve bank shall, so long as any of its Federal 
reserve notes remain outstanding, maintain with the Treasurer 
in gold an amount sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary to 
provide for all redemptions to be made by the Treasurer. Fed- 
eral reserve notes received by the Treasurer otherwise than for 
redemption may be exchanged for gold out of the redemption 
fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve bank 
through which they were originally issued, or they may be re- 
turned to such bank for the credit of the United States. Federal 
reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be returned by the Fed- 
eral reserve agents to the Comptroller of the Currency for can- 
cellation and destruction. 


The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal re- 
serve bank to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the redemption of the Federal reserve notes 
issued to such bank, but in no event less than 5 per cent of the 
total amount of notes issued less the amount of gold or gold 
certificates held by the Federal reserve agent as collateral se- 
curity; but such deposit of gold shall be counted and included 
as part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. The 
board shall have the right, acting through the Federal reserve 
agent, to grant, in whole or in part, or to reject entirely the ap- 
plication of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; 
but to the extent that such application may be granted the 
Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal reserve 
agent, supply Federal reserve notes to the banks so applying, 
and such bank shall be charged with the amount of notes. issued 
to it and shall pay such rate of interest as may be established by 
the Federal Reserve Board on only that amount of such notes 
which equals the total amount of its outstanding Federal reserve 
notes less the amount of gold or gold certificates held by the 
Federal reserve agent as collateral security. Federal reserve 
notes issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery. together with 
such notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be issued under 
section 18 of this act upon security of United States 2 per cent 
Government bonds, become a first and paramount lien on all the 
assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its lia- 
bility for outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing with 
the Federal reserye agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold 
certificates, or lawful money of the United States. Federal re- 
serve notes so deposited shall not be reissued, except upon com- 
pliance with the conditions of an original issue. 

“<The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certifi- 
cates, or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the 
outstanding Federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve 
bank of which he is a director. Upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the Federal Reserve Board shall require 
the Federal reserve agent to transmit to the Treasurer of the 
United States so much of the geld held by him as collateral 
security for Federal reserve notes as may be required for the 
exclusive purpose of the redemption of such Federal reserve 
notes, but such gold when deposited with the Treasurer shall be 
counted and considered as if collateral security on deposit with 
the Federal reserve agent. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw 
collateral deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the 
protection of its Federal reserve notes issued to it and shall at 
the same time substitute therefor other collateral of equal 
amount with the approval of the Federal reserve agent under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. Any 
Federal reserve bank may retire any of its Federal reserve notes 
by depositing them with the Federal reserve agent or with the 
Treasurer of the United States, and such Federal reserve bank 
shall thereupon be entitled to receive back the collateral depos- 
ited with the Federal reserve agent for the security of such 
notes. Federal reserve banks shall not be required to maintain 
the reserve or the redemption fund heretofore provided for 
against Federal reserve notes which have been retired. Federal 
reserve notes so deposited shall not be reissued except upon com- 
pliance with the conditions of an original issue. 

All Federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificates, and 
lawful money issued to or deposited with any Federal reserve 
agent under the provisions of the Federa] reserve act shall here- 
after be held for such agent, under such rules and regulations as 
the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, in the joint custody 
of himself and the Federal reserve bank to which he is ac- 
credited. Such agent and such Federal reserve bank shall be 
jointly liable for the safe-keeping of such Federal reserve notes, 
gold, gold certificates, and lawful money. Nothing herein con- 
tained, however, shall be construed to prohibit a Federal reserve 
agent from depositing gold or gold certificates with the Federal 
Reserve Board, to be held by such board subject to his order, or 
with the Treasurer of the United States for the purposes au- 
thorized by law.’ 

“Sec. 8. That section 16 be further amended by adding at the 
end of the section the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to receive deposits of gold coin or of gold certifi- 
cates with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States when tendered by any Federal reserve bank or 
Federal reserve agent for credit to its or his account with the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Secretary shall prescribe by regu- 
lation the form of receipt to be issued by the Treasurer or As- 
sistant Treasurer to the Federal reserve bank or Federal re- 
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serve agent making the deposit, and a duplicate of such receipt 
shall be delivered to the Federal Reserve Board by the Treas- 
urer at Washington upon proper advices from any assistant 
treasurer that such deposit has been made. Deposits so made 
shall be held subject to the orders of the Federal Reserve Board 
and shall be payable in gold coin or gold certificates on the 
order of the Federal Reserve Board to any Federal reserve bank 
or Federal reserve agent at the Treasury or at the Subtreasury 
of the United States nearest the place of business of such Fed- 
eral reserve bank or such Federal reserve agent: Provided, how- 
ever, That any expense incurred in shipping gold to or from the 
Treasury or substreasuries in order to make such payments, or 
as a result of making such payments, shall be paid by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and assessed against the Federal reserve 
banks, The order used by the Federal Reserve Board in 
making such payments shall be signed by the governor or vice 
governor, or such other officers or members as the board may 
by regulation prescribe. The form of such order shall be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

„The expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out these 
provisions, including the cost of the certificates or receipts 
issued for deposits received, and all expenses incident to the 
handling of such deposits shall be paid by the Federal Reserve 
Board and included in its assessments against the several Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

“* Gold deposits standing to the credit of any Federal reserve 
bank with the Federal Reserve Board shall, at the option of 
said bank, be counted as part of the lawful reserve which it is 
required to maintain against outstanding Federal reserve notes, 
or as a part of the reserve it is required to maintain against 
deposits. 

“* Nothing in this section shall be construed as amending sec- 
tion 6 of the act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the acts of 
March 4, 1907, March 2, 1911, and June 12, 1916, nor shall the 
provisions of this section be construed to apply to the deposits 
made or to the receipts or certificates issued under those acts.’ 

“Sec. 9. That section 17 be amended and reenacted so as to 
read as follows: ‘ 

“*Sec. 17. So much of the provisions of section 5159 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act 
of June 20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and 
of any other provisions of existing statutes as require that be- 
fore any national banking association shall be authorized to 
commence banking business it shall transfer and deliver to the 
Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of United States 
registered bonds, and so much of those provisions or of any other 
provisions of existing statytes as require any national banking 
association now or hereafter organized to maintain a minimum 
deposit of such bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed.’ 

“Seo. 10. That section 19 be further amended and reenacted 
so as to read as follows: 

“t Sec, 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act 
shall comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time 
deposits shall comprise all deposits payable after 30 days, all 
savings accounts and certificates of deposit which are subject 
to not less than 30 days’ notice before payment, and all postal 
savings deposits. 

Every bank, banking association, or trust company which 
is or which becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank 
shall establish and maintain reserve balances with its Federal 
reserve bank as follows: 

„(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now or 
hereafter defined, it shall hold and maintain with the Federal 
reserve bank of its district an actual net balance equal to not 
less than 7 per cent of the aggregate amount of its demand 
deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits. 

b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to not less than 10 per 
cent of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per 
cent of its time deposits. 

e) If in á central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, 
it shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to not less than 13 per cent 
of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent 
of its time deposits. 

No member bank shall keep on deposit with any State bank 
or trust company which is not a member bank a sum in excess 
of-10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. No mem- 
ber bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve 
bank under the provisions of this act, except by permission of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The required balance carried by a member bank with a 
Federal reserve bank may, under the regulations and subject to 


such penalties as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, be checked against and withdrawn by such member bank 
for the purpose of meeting existing liabilities: Provided, how- 
ever, That no bank shall at any time make new loans or shall 
pay any dividends unless and until the total balance required by 
law is fully restored. 

eln estimating the balances required by this act, the net 
difference of amounts due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the deposits against which 
corr balances with Federal reserve banks shall be deter- 
m 

“*National banks, or banks organized under local laws, lo- 
cated in Alaska or in a dependency or insular possession or any 
part of the United States outside the continental United States 
may remain nonmember banks, and shall in that event maintain 
reserves and comply with all the conditions now provided by 
law regulating them; or said banks may, with the consent of 
the Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the re- 
serve districts, and shall in that event take stock, maintain 
reserves, and be subject to all the other provisions of this act.’ 

“Sec. 11. That that part of section 22 which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘Other than the usual salary or director's fees paid to 
any officer, director, or employee of a member bank and other 
than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, 
or employee for service rendered to such bank, no officer, di- 
rector, employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a 
beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, com- 
mission, gift, or other consideration for or in connection with 
any transaction or business of the bank,’ be amended and re- 
enacted so as to read as follows: 

Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any 
officer, director, employee, or attorney of a member bank, and 
other than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, 
director, employee, or attorney for services rendered to such 
bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a member 
bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, 
any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in con- 
nection with any transaction or business of the bank: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prohibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from receiv- 
ing the same rate of interest paid to other depositors for similar 
deposits made with such bank: And provided further, That 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt exe- 
cuted or indorsed by directors or attorneys of a member bank 
may be discounted with such member bank on the same terms 
and conditions as other notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or evi- 
dences of debt upon the affirmative vote or written assent of at 
least a majority of the members of the board of directors of 
such member bank.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Rost. L. Owen, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

Gro, P. MCLEAN, 
Managers on the part of the Benate. 


Carter GLASS, 

MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 

EDMUND PLATT, 
Afanagers on the part of the House. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the only point, I believe, that 
will arouse any controversy in connection with the confirmation 
of the conference report is the fourth section, which involves the 
question of a charge upon checks, 

The language of the amendment which was added in the Sen- 
ate is as follows: 

Provided further, That meri J in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or nonmember bank from 
making reasonable charges, but in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 
or fraction 8 based on the total of checks and drafts presented 
at any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise. 


The conference committee made changes by inserting after 
the words “ making reasonable charges ” the phrase “ to be deter- 
mined and regulated by the Federal Reserve Board,” and at the 
end of the amendment inserting the words “ but no such charges 
shall be made against the Federal reserve banks.” 

The Federal reserve act, of which this is an amendment, reads 
as follows: 

Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit at r from 
member banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and dra: drawn 
upon any of its depositors. and when remitted by a Federal reserve 
bank, checks and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal 
reserve bank or member bank upon funds to the credit of said depositor 
in said reserve bank er member bank. Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as prohibiting a member bank from charging its actual 
expense incurred in collecting and remitting funds, or for baer pags 

x the 


sold to its 888 The Federal Reserve Board shall, by rule, 
charges to collected by the member banks from its patrons whose 
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checks are cleared through the Federal reserve bank and the charge 


which may be imposed for the service of clearing or collection rendered 
by the Federal reserve benk, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, is the Senator read- 
ing from the conference report? 

Mr. OWEN. I read the Federal reserve act in its relation 
to the conference report. Now, the conference report prac- 
tically modifies the Federal reserve act by permitting charges 
to be made on checks, but providing that the charge shali not 
be made against the Federal reserve banks, and providing that 
the Federal Reserve Board shall regulate the extent to which 
these charges are made, but not to exceed 10 cents a hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if I understand 
the Senator, the Federal reserve bank has no right, under this 
bill as it is now reported, to make any charge of the character 
des-ribed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. No; it clears at par, by law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And a member bank has no right 
to make a charge against the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The member bank, in remitting to the Federal 
reserve bank for a bunch of checks sent to that bank, has no 
right, under the present system, to charge the Federal reserve 
bank for such remittance. It sends its check on the Federal 
reserve bank to settle such daily checks remitted by the Federal 
reserve bank. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, suppose a member bank is 
Clearing the checks of a State bank. Has the member bank, the 
nationai bank, the right to make a charge for that service? 

Mr. OWEN. I should say that it would have a right to make 
a charge against the State bank by some mutual arrangement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But I do not understand how it 
would be within the power of Congress to fix rules for State 
banks, desirable as that might be—— 

Mr. OWEN. Congress does not deal with the nonmember 
bank, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (continuing). Or charge for the 
clearance of checks in a State institution. 

Mr. OWEN. It is the intention of this amendment to the 
Federal reserve act to permit State banks and trust companies 
to open accounts with the Federal reserve bank- and clear 
through the Federal reserve bank, at their option, if they choose 
to carry a balance for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is that provided for in the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. That is provided for in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Any State bank? 

Mr. OWEN. Any State bank may open an account with the 
Federal reserve bank, and draw checks against it, and clear 
against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, Mr. President, it is a 
very serions burden to the business men of the country if they 
are obliged to pay an excessive charge for the clearance of their 
checks, and, as I understand, this bill as it now comes from 
conference is intended to remedy that situation. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. I am opposed to interfering with the 
clearing of checks at par by the reserve banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It at least opens the door for them, 
so far as the Federal reserve banks are concerned, and checks 
will be cashed at par, with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is the situation in which we 
find ourselves under this bill as amended. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. Of course a bank can take a foreign check 
and charge for taking it, if it pleases, and I do not object to this. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Personally I do not want to see 
business men burdened by any unnecessary charge of that kind. 

Mr. OWEN. This amendment arose because of the com- 
plaint on the part of some of the country banks that they were 
not getting a sufficient compensation for checks which they re- 
mitted. That is where the complaints arose. Of course the 
business men would rather have their checks cleared at par 
“everywhere; but a country bank that makes a remittance has 
the right, under the existing statute, to make a charge for it, 
if it sees fit to do it. Some of them do that and some of them 
do not. It depends upon conditions. Seven thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-four national banks are now clearing at par 
through the reserve banks. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But the Senator, I think, agrees 
with me that Congress would be powerless to regulate that 
charge so far as it relates to State banks operating under State 
laws. They must account to the State and be governed by State 


legislation. 
Mr. OWEN. Yes; I want to say this: It is a very important 
matter not to interfere with the clearing functions of the Fed- 


eral reserve banks. I had a letter from the President with 
regard to that matter last May which it may be of interest to 
the Senate to hear. I will put it in the Recor», if it be agree- 
able. f : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the Senator will read it. 
Mr. OWEN. He said: 


My DEAR Senator: I have been a good deal disturbed to learn of the 
roposed amendment to the Federal reserve act which seems to con- 
emplate charging the Federal reserye banks for payment of checks 
cleared by them, or charging the payee of such checks passing through 
the reserve banks with a commission. I should r d such a provision 

as most unfortunate and as almost destructive of the function of the 
Federal reserve banks as a clearing house for member banks, a function 
which they have performed with so much benefit to the business of the 


coun 2 

I hope most sincerel t this matter t 

fering ‘with this indispensable ö ort tee taxes a et os 
Be tity Woopnow WILSON. 

Mr. PAGE. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. OWEN. May 29. Since that time the conferees have put 
on an amendment to this proposed amendment that these charges 
shall not be made against the reserve banks. The banks can 
charge each other for making these accommodations if they like, 
and they can adjust that to their own satisfaction with one an- 
other without troubling the reserve banks. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator whether that particular 
language does not really neutralize every benefit which the 
country bank is receiving in the way of collection? In other 
words, will it be practicable to collect 10, 20, or 50 cents, or 
even $1 or $2 from different banks scattered around the country 
if they are forced to look to these local banks for their collection 
charges? 

Mr. OWEN. There is no reason why they should not adjust 
these accounts among themselves if they want to. 

Mr. PAGE. Well, that will really be the result, will it not? 

Mr. OWEN. They can do that if they wish to. They can do 
that under the existing law. 

Mr. PAGE. Will it be practicable for a bank in Vermont, for 
instance, to collect from a bank in Oklahoma 10 or 20 or 50 cents 
for the collection of checks? 

Mr. OWEN. They would undoubtedly find it more convenient 
to adjust these accounts monthly, and not follow up an account 
of 5 or 10 cents individually, when taking a check against an 
alien or distant bank many banks charge the person so accom- 
modated ; but taking the volume of business in a month, it will 
amount to a considerable item. As far as the Federal reserve 
banks are concerned, they found as an actual fact that the cost 
of clearing checks going through the Federal reserve banks, for 
clerical services and stationery, amounted to 14 cents each. 
Whether it was a check of $10 or a thousand dollars, they 
found that the cost amounted to only a cent and a half, on an 
average; and now they distribute that cost against the member 
banks according to the volume of checks which are cleared for 
those banks, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is, the postage and the clerical 
work necessary to the entry of these checks? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it amounts to only 12 cents each. 

I think I have nothing further to say with regard to the mat- 
ter, Mr. President. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I confess that I am not satisfied 
with the proposed amendment. While it seems to allow the 
country bank to make a charge not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per 
cent for collecting an uncurrent check, it virtually compels the 
country bank to look to a bank in a far-off city. For instance, 
a Vermont bank may cash a check for some one in Oklahoma. 
The check may be for $100 or $200, involving a charge of 10 
or 20 cents. That becomes a debt from the Oklahoma bank to 
the Vermont bank for a very small sum. But I am going to say, 
in view of the conditions that surround us just at this time, and 
inasmuch as this applies only to national banks, except as the 
State banks may conclude to accept the provisions, that purely 
as a matter of patriotism and with full knowledge and under- 
standing, that our State banks are compelled to surrender a very 
valuable privilege, I am going to support this amendment. I do 
it under protest. I do it not because I believe I ought but be- 
cause, in view of the conditions that surround us, I do not want 
to prolong the discussion of this bill; and I am rather inclined 
to accept it for that reason. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, what are the conditions 
that make it necessary for the Senator to surrender to the con- 
ferees who have gone contrary to the instructions of the Sen- 
ate on this matter? 

Mr. PAGE. Well, Mr. President, the conditions that sur- 
round the Federal reserve banks to-day are, I think, very seri- 
ous. They were discounting a comparatively small sum a month 
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ago. I do not recall the amount, but, I understand, within the 
last 30 days they have increased those discounts by some 300 to 
400 per cent. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does this impose any burden upon the 
banks? 

Mr. PAGE. No; but I should like to see the bill passed, be- 
cause it is a patriotic measure, and it ought to pass, and pass 

uickly. 
S Mr. HARDWICK. The bill can pass just as well with this 
amendment as without it, can it not? 

Mr, PAGE. Yes; unless this amendment calls for a long 
debate, as it did the other day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, a few minutes, a few hours, or even 
a day is not a matter of great importance about this, is it? 

Mr. PAGE. Well, I want to say that this amendment applies 
only to national banks; and I believe that whether the national 
banks are or are not willing to accept this provision the power 
of the Federal reserve banks over the national banks is sufficient 
so that in some way or other the national banks are going to be 
forced into whatever the Federal reserve banks think should be 
done. I believe that it is really a transference of a great burden 
from the city merchants to the country banks, but it is not a 
burden transferred to the State banks; and so far as they are 
concerned they may or may not, as they please, come into this 
arrangement, In view of the fact that it applies only to na- 
tional banks who are, I hope, going to receive some great bene- 
fits from the Federal Reserve System, I think perhaps we ought 
to consent to the proposed arrangement. 

Now, as to those benefits: I know that the country national 
banks have taken hundreds of millions of the liberty bonds. The 
result is that many of them will have their deposits drawn down 
so low by those who withdraw their money to put into these 
liberty bonds that they must borrow in very large sums of the 
Federal reserve bank. The amount will be so large that I do not 
know but that it is going to be a severe strain upon the Federal 
Reserve System, and in view of this fact I have thought it best 
to yield my convictions in regard to this matter of collection on 
checks and to aid in its prompt passage without further con- 
troversy about what has come to be a really unimportant feature 
of the bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, there are many reasons for the 
passage of this bill, not only the one expressed by the Senator 
from Vermont, but, what is more important, the merits of many 
of its provisions. 

In fact, this is a measure of very great importance, and there 
ought not to be any delay in passing it. We have been floating, 
successfully, a great loan. It has been done through the united 
endeavors of the Government forces, the business community, 
and the bankers of the country. It is a matter in which we 
should all take much pride that the country has responded as 
it has to the flotation of this loan; but we can not readjust the 
location of billions of credit and of dollars without straining 
something somewhere. There is going to be more or less dis- 
order resulting from the placing of this loan, which we should 
provide against as far as possible, and to a considerable extent 
the provisions of this bill will enable the reserve banks and the 
Federal Reserve Board to provide for the contingencies which 
will arise. 

I do not think there is any material objection to most of the 
features of this bill. There certainly should not be, but there 
have been objections in the paragraph relating to collections. 
These come from certain bankers. This is a practice which has 
grown up through many years, and is partially unjustified and 
partially justified. I am not going to discuss it in detail now, 
but the so-called Hardwick amendment would set back the 
policy on this subject provided in the Federal reserve act which 
attempts to provide for a general clearing system. There can 
be no objection to a Federal clearing system if it can be put into 
operation, because it does aid in simplifying business and reduces 
expense. No one_in Washington, for instance, having an ac- 
count in one bank, paying a bill with his check on his bank, 
would expect the payee depositing it in another, which in turn 
would send it over to his own bank, to have to pay for its col- 
lection, and yet that is exactly what is done by many of the 


country banks to-day, though it is not followed by all banks,- 


There are whole sections of the country where clearing is done 
at par now, but there are many sections where that is not 
true, and the Hardwick amendment would encourage and prob- 
ably result in all banks following the practice. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator uses the words “ country banks.” 
I hold no brief, of course, for the country banks, but I want to 


assure the Senator that the country banks do not take advan- 
tage of the charging of exchange on checks any more than the 
banks in the larger cities. While I do not want to take the 
time of the Senator from Massachusetts, I could, if I would, 
give him instances where these large banks are really the ones 
who are charging the exchange. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator is partially right and partially 
wrong. There are large cities where there are large banks 
which do make charges for collections, and there are large cities 
which have large banks where there is no charge for collections, 
In the territory where the Senator lives, which is tributary, in 
a way, to Chicago, collection charges are made by the Chicago 
banks. That is not true in St. Louis; it is not true in Boston; 
it is not true in various other large cities of the country. I 
am not saying anything against the country bank. I am simply 
stating a fact that has developed through the passage of time. 

This will modify what has been a charge on business—to some 
degree an unfortunate and an unjustified charge on business. It 
leaves the situation so that, in my judgment, the expense of 
collections can be met either directly or indirectly, and that is 
all anyone ought to ask. We ought not to expect that a bank 
28 be able to charge for the collection of a check drawn on 
itself. > 

In other words, if you had a deposit in a bank and you gave 
a check on that deposit to me, and I sent the check for collec- 
tion, under the present conditions many banks would charge 
for paying me your money deposited in their bank. There is 
pol — single reason for that practice, and it ought to be discon- 
tinued. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is nothing in this amendment 
which authorizes it, and I never heard of a bank that did. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I know of hundreds of such banks. If 
the Senator will read the testimony before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency when the Federal reserve act was under 
consideration he will find innumerable instances. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator knows very well the banks 
have no such rights—that any payee who presents a bank check 
over the counter can collect the last cent of it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator does not under- 
stand me. I said if I sent the check of another person to the 
bank on which it was drawn for payment it could charge me for 
cashing that check. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They can not do it under any law of any 
State of the Union. I challenge that. 

Mr. WEEKS. It has been done under the laws of many 
States of the Union, and I have no doubt it is being done to-day 
in many cases. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just make the statement baldly and 
boldly that it is not done to-day in any State in the Union. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Georgia is not often mis- 
taken, but he is radically mistaken on that subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not wish to dispute about the prac- 
tice. I know it has not been done. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me go one step further. If a merchant in 
a country town, for example, sent his check in payment for 
goods to the city of New York, and that check came back to the 
rural town through the usual channels for collection, the bank 
on which that check is drawn might charge for paying the 
check. 

Mr. PAGE. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not agree with the Senator's position in 
regard to the collection of checks. He knows very well, speaking 
from his experience, as I know from my own, that one by one 
the national banks of the country—I emphasize the word “ na- 
tional "—have been yielding to the persuasiveness of the mana- 
gers of Federal reserve banks to come into this arrangement 
whereby no charge is to be made for the collection of checks. 
Our national banks have one by one yielded to this persuasive- 
ness until-I am inclined to think that a large majority of them 
have come into the arrangement whereby country checks are 
being cleared through the Federal Reserve System without 
charge. 

The national banks of my section of the country have finally 
decided that it is best, all things considered, to enter the clearing- 
house system provided by the Federal reserve banks. We did 
not like to do it, for it took from us a little profit to which we 
thought we were legitimately entitled. But, Mr. President, here 
is a great system, which is endeavoring to clear at par the checks 
of the whole country, and while I fear it means a Joss to the 
little national banks scattered throughout the country, yet I 
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believe that, in view of the conditions which surround us to- 
day, they had better yield to the extent asked for by this meas- 
ure, and so while I have in the past sustained my good friend 
the Senator from Georgia in his contention I think the time has 
come when I ought to reverse myself on this matter, and I am 
going to vote to sustain the conference report. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. WEEKS.: I yield to the Senator from Mississippi to ask 
a question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Senator think that these little 
country banks have contributed something to the floating of 
this great loan, and that they are entitled to a little considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; and they are here permitted to pursue 
their own way in regard to this matter. So far as the State 
banks are concerned, I presume the State of Mississippi has 
a large number of State banks and they are not in any way con- 
trolled by this legislation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Vermont if it is 
not true that the State banks are now being charged exchange 
by the national banks, by the Federal reserve banks, and will 
not the provision which is inserted in the bill protect the people 
who are doing business with the State banks? 

Mr. PAGE. I do not think I clearly comprehend the Sena- 
tors question. If he will repeat it to me, I will answer the 
best I can. 2 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not a fact that the State banks or those 
doing business with State banks now pay exchange on their 
checks, while this amendment will not protect those who are 
doing business with the State banks? 

Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator kindly illustrate that by a 
concrete example? 

Mr. GRONNA. For instance, I have a State bank. My cus- 
tomers draw a check on my bank and send it through the 
Senator’s bank. Under the law and under the rules of the 
Federal Reserve Board you have a right to charge exchange on 
the State bank’s checks, and the same condition will prevail if 
you pass the amendment which is incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. PAGE. Do I understand the Senator to say that he be- 
lieves the State bank checks or the business of the State bank 
is in any way changed by this legislation? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it would not be changed; but exchange 
is being charged on checks issued through a State bank. 

Mr. PAGE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not say I believe that; I say I know 
that. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not doubt that; but if the Senator’s bank 
sends a check to New York and he does not have some arrange- 
ment by which it clears the check for his bank the New York 
bank charges him exchange. It is a reciprocal arrangement. 
On the other hand, I do not think there is any doubt but that 
the Senator’s checks will go through the Federal reserve bunks 
at par if he will agree with the Federal reserve bank that he 
will make them no charge when they send their checks on the 
Senator’s bank for collection. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from Massachusetts will fur- 
ther permit me—— 5 

Mr. WEEKS. I am willing to yield, but I have only a word 
more to say. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say to the Senator from Vermont 
that I know it to be a fact that the national banks which are 
connected with the Federal reserve banking system to-day 
charge exchange on checks issued by State banks, although these 
very same banks clear checks for that same particular bank. 
In other words, they are their own correspondents. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that is undoubtedly due to the 
local practice. If the Senator investigates it-in other sections 
of the country than the one in which he lives, I think he will 
find that that condition is not true, 

I rose, however, to say that In my judgment, in the first place, 
the so-called Hardwick amendment was unwise and unfortunate 
Jegislation. but its effect has been so modified by the conferees 
that I do not see how it can do any great harm to any particular 
interests, and that if would be very unfortunate if this legisla- 
tion were delayed or changed from the form in which it has been 
reported by the conferees. I hope the report will be adopted. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question before he sits down. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. PAGE. I ask it because the Senator is very well informed 
in regard to banking matters of New England. I ask him if it 
is not true that perhaps two-thirds of the national banks of New 
England have entered into this Federal Reserve System and 
waive their charge on national-bank checks? 

Mr. WEEKS, As far as I know, substantially all the national 
banks of New England have done so. 

Mr. PAGE. That is my understanding; and inasmuch as this 
bill does not affect State banks, and inasmuch as the State banks 
have all entered into this arrangement freely, it seems to me 
perhaps wise that we should adopt the legislation suggested by 
the conference committee as to national banks, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am not quite willing to 
consent that the distinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] 
shall haul down the flag, for some of us anyway. Of course, 
the Senator may not have understood what he was voting for; 
I think not from his argument to-day, but most of us who sup- 
ported this proposition did it because we thought it was right 
and because there was a real principle involved in it—namely, 
that we should not require service from anybody by law in this 
country without giving any compensation whatever for that 
service, 

I can not consent, so far as I am concerned, to that sort of 
thing. I can not come in and say I want to surrender because 
a few minutes or a few hours might be taken up in debate when 
the fact is that the bill passed the House on May 5, passed the 
Senate on May 9, and was held in conference until a day or 
two ago simply because the conferees would not accept the 
judgment of both Houses of Congress on this question of ex- 
change. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. PAGE. I would like to ask the Senator if it is not true 
in his State of Georgia that the great majority of all the na- 
tional banks—and this amendment affects nothing but national 
banks—have concluded to yield to the arguments or appeals of 
the Federal reserve bank managers and enter their clearing- 
house system? : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Answering the Senator from Vermont, of 
course this legislation could not apply to anybody else except 
to national banks, We can not enact legislation of this sort 
with reference to State banks, and we are-acting only for banks 
that are under the control and jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Of course, it is true that under the language read by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] in the progress of the 
debate, these banks, under regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board, have been literally forced not to charge the exchange 
that they are justly entitled to. They were like a man who 
surrenders at the point of a weapon to a highwayman. Yet the 
Senator from Vermont and others urge that against them 
when they are required by law to give up this exchange under 
regulations established by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator has not answered my question. I 
asked him if the national banks of Georgia have not practically 
all entered into this clearing-house system? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know. 1 know that the national 
banks of Georgia, certainly all in the country in smaller towns, 
are in favor of this amendment and are opposed to the position 
of the Federal Reserve Bank and the present position of the 
Senator from Vermont on this question, 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Vermont has sone halfway 
in this matter. I supported the -Senator from Georgia in his 
original plan, but now a concession has been made, though, -I 
confess, a not very satisfactory one. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to take that up. I hope I 
may convince the Senator that he is mistaken in his present 
attitude. There is no need for any one to saisunderstand the 
situation with respect to this amendment, for the conferees have 
destroyed the amendment, us I shall show. 

Mr. PAGE. I agree that the House ariendment very much 
lessens the real value of the collection charge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not one that I know of has given up its 
exchange voluntarily except some large city banks who have 
rather catered to the jobbing trade than insist upon their own 
rights. 

Mr. PAGE. Perhaps I ought not to have used the word 
“voluntarily surrendered.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, they obeyed the law. Every 
good citizen does whether he approves the law or not. 

Mr. PAGE. They have surrendered this charge at the request 
of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Who had the right under the law to make 
rules and regulations that they must comply with. 
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Mr. PAGE. The Senator misunderstands me. They have 
practically all entered this arrangement voluntarily. 

The Senator says that this concession is granted without the 
slightest advantage granted to the national bank which makes 
the concession in return therefor. I must take exception to that 
statement, because every country bank which sends its uncur- 
rent checks for collection is obliged to maintain a large deposit 
with its correspondent banks, as for instance in Boston or New 
York. In other words, the country bank is compelled to carry 
liberal balances with those banks which take care of their 
uncurrent checks. The Federal reserve bank does not require 
this except in a comparatively small amount, and there is no 
charge made to the national bank for collections. It is therefore 
not quite right to say that the country banks are receiving noth- 
ing for the concession they make. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I say, as far as the exchange proposition 
is concerned, I think it is just as well to understand that we 
are getting nothing, according to my view of the matter, and my 
fear ubout how this amendment, as modified by the conferees, 
will be construed, as I will explain to the Senate, if we should 
accept the position now advocated by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. There is a large concession made. Let me illus- 
trate. A bank in Albany compels a State bank in Vermont to 
carry three times 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will pardon me and 
will present this in his own time. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to make but one suggestion. I say the 
country bank has had to carry large balances to effect these 
clearances, and nearly all the national banks have now entered 
the Federal Reserve System, and why and whether voluntary 
or not is not material in the discussion of this matter at this 
time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course the Senator from Vermont 
must be the judge of his own conduct about that, but as far as 
I am concerned I do not want anyone in this body or outside 
to think that I believe for one minute that there is anything 
left in this amendment by the conference report. Both the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tend that we ought to do this principally because of the great 
delay involved in sending the matter back to conference again. 
Before the Senate shall take that position I invite its atten- 
tion to the fact that while this bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 5th day of May and passed the Senate on the 
9th day of May it was not until the 15th that the conferees 
reported it. It is a matter of common knowledge in this body 
and in the other House that for days and weeks the conference 
refused to take up this matter at all for the consideration of 
this measure that Senators now say is all important—this bill 
upon which the liberty loan and the fiscal operations of the Goy- 
ernment depend. i 

The conferees refused to consider this bill for weeks and 
weeks, because they were not willing to yield to the expressed 
judgment of both Houses of Congress on that subject, after a 
fair discussion and direct vote on this questioñ. In the House 
of Representatives, when „this matter was under consideration, 
n distinguished Member of that body from the State of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Harrtson, called attention to the fact that in writ- 
ing to the chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency with reference to this matter the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board said in substance, “ Yes, you have got 
this matter in conference where you can do what you please 
with it, not what the two Houses of Congress instructed you; 
not what the Senate said and what the House of Representatives 
said, but you can now do what you please with it.” The Sena- 
tor from Vermont knows just as well as I do that that is what 
has been done with this matter—what these gentlemen now 
report it from conference. 

I do not want to hear any more speaking, for myself at least, 
and without, of course, intending offense to anybody, about de- 
laying this bill. I do not want to hear the arguments seriously 
ndyanced in this body that we ought not to send the report 
back to conference for any such reason as that. We could 
have passed it long ago if the conferees had carried out the will 
of both Houses, and it is absurd to contend that we ought not 
to send this matter back to conference because a very brief 
delay might be involved, when for weeks and weeks these con- 
ferees would not meet at all, would not consider the question at 
all, and would not act at all, although both Houses had already 
acted, and acted in unison, on this question. The conferees 
would not agree to pass this great, important bill, because of 
this exchange question and because they. wanted to substitute 
their will and the will of the Federal Reserve Board for the 
will of the two Houses of Congress, 

Of course the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] is 
satisfied with this amendment as reported by the conferees. He 
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opposed the original amendment before, and every Senator wlio ` 
opposed it before ought to be satisfied now with the conference 
report; there is no reason why he should not be. Of course the 
Senator from Massachusetts is willing to vote for the conference 
report; but I am a little surprised that my friend from Vermont 
[Mr. Pace] is willing to do so. 

Now, let us see what they did. They went to conference. The 
Senate had adopted this amendment adding to section 3 a pro- 
viso which reads as follows: ' 

Provided further, That nothing in thi 
act shall be 8 as prohibiting a C0. 2 
making reasonable charges, in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or 
fraction thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts presented at 
any one time, for collection or payment of checks and drafts and remis- 
sion therefor by exchange or otherwise. 

When the conferees, after much travail, after much delay, and 
after much propaganda from the credit associations and jobbing , 
interests of the country, finally thought they had waited long 
enough to risk a vote, and everybody had had time to talk to 
everybody else and to use every sort of a—oh, a reasonable in- 
fluence—and every sort of personal appeal that could be made 
they brought it back and asked the two Houses of Congress to 
reverse their position in this matter. The House of Representa- 
tives has done it by a very narrow margin; the Senate may do it 
if a majority of its Members want to do it; but I am determined 
that they shall not do it without knowing exactly what they are 
doing, exactly what it means, and certainly not with my vote, 
even if my distinguished friend from Vermont does favor such 
a course, a 

Let us see. The President intervenes in this matter; inter- 
venes by letter—not by message to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, but by a personal letter to the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I am not going to be unduly critical 
of that; "I quite realize that in the practical affairs of legisla- 
tion it is not practicable for the President to write a message 
about every little matter when he feels he has some view to 
communicate, and I am not opposed to his expressing whatever 
view he wants to about this or about any other matter. 1 shall 
always agree with him when I think he is right, and I shall 
always disagree with him when I think he is wrong; and I 
hope every other Senator will do that, and that every Member 
of the other House will also do that; but the President writes 
this letter under date of the 29th day of May, 1917, addressed 
to the Senator from Oklahoma; he says: 

My Dear Senator: I have been a good deal disturbed to learn of the 

roposed amendment to the Federal reserve act which seems to con- 
AANA by CRA te ERATIS two VAYAS OE mach Chace DEALIO NEONET 
the reserve banks with a poe err mag s aAa 

I digress there to show you what the President thought the 
amendment meant. He was not quite sure what it meant, 
The man who explained it to him did not understand it—of 
course I do not mean the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa—he did not understand it well enough to know exactly 
who paid the exchange, or it may be the amendment was so 
poorly drafted that its critics could not tell exactly which it 
meant; but they said it means one of two things: Either that 
the Federal reserve banks will themselves have to pay this 
exchange or the exchange will be paid by the payee of the 
check. The President says: : 

I should regard such a provision as most unfortunate and as almost 
destructive of the function of the Federal reserve banks as a clearin 
house for member banks, a function which they have performed wi 
so much benefit to the business of this country. 

I hope most bsg oad that this matter may be adjusted without in- 
terfering with this indispensable clearing function of the banks. ; 

Of course the amendment never did mean, and I do not think 
by a fair construction could have ever been seriously contended 
to have meant, that the exchange charges should be absorbed 
by the Federal reserve banks themselves, paid out of their 
own funds, and out of their own pockets; but unless these 
charges are to be collected from the payee, through the Federal 
reserve banks, it is utterly useless to contend that anything 
will be left of the amendment. 

It is also my judgment that it is utterly impracticable for 
these member banks to open a thousand accounts with each 
other, as suggested by the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa. It might be that in a few cases where bunks did a great 
deal of business with each other they could run such current 
weekly or even monthly accounts, but how on earth could they 
afford to do it for items that come once a month or once a year 
for 10 cents or 20 cents on a Vermont bank; 10 cents or 20 cents 
on an Oregon bank, from Georgia, or from Florida? Would it 
pay even the postage stamps to collect most of these exchange 
charges in that way? How would those amounts of money be 
transferred and collected? A money order for the exchange 
would cost more than the amount of the exchange itself in many 
cases. The allowance of this exchange and the crediting of 
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this exchange is a bookkeeping matter which must be done 
through the clearing banks, and unless you do permit the clear- 
ing banks to do this there is no need to go through the pre- 
tense of saying that you are allowing these men to collect ex- 
change, because they will never get it. 

I suggested to the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, in a 
conference I had with him, that we avoid all trouble on this 
subject by amending this provision so as to provide that no such 
charges shall be made against Federal reserve banks, to be ab- 
sorbed and finally paid by those banks, Just add those words 
to it so that these banks would be permitted simply to do the 
clearing and to do the bookkeeping, making each man who pre- 
sents one of these checks have deducted that much from the 
credit that is given him for the item. Of course, if language 
like that were employed, nobody could contend that a single 
penny of this money could finally come out of the Federal re- 
serve banks themselves, and there is no such desire on the part 
of anyone. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have had no opportunity to read the confer- 
ence report, and know of it only as it has been read from the 
Secretary’s desk. I wish, therefore, that the Senator would 
point out specifically the difference between the Senate amend- 
ment and the amendment brought in by the conferees. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did that just a moment ago, but I will 
do it again for the benefit of the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS, I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator remembers the amendment 
was adopted in substance. To the provision that nothing in this 
act shall be construed as prohibiting a member bank or non- 
member bank from making reasonable charges, in no case ex- 
ceeding 10 cents per hundred dollars, and so on, the conferees 
interpolated the words “reasonable charges, to be determined 
and regulated by the Federal Reserve Board,” and, of course, 
that is objectionable. 

I would not make that an insuperable objection, if that was 
all they did in connection with the provision, although we know 
the Federal Reserve Board is against this provision; we know 
it is hostile to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I heard it read, I thought the only mate- 
rial change was in the clause that was added at the end. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the most material change, be- 
cause I say frankly that, while I do not like the words I have 
just quoted, I would not resist the conference report if it were 
not for the fact that the conferees added at the end of it, as 
the Senator evidently caught it, this provision: 

But no such charges shall be made against the Federal reserve banks, 


That destroys the whole amendment; and the President’s let- 
ter proves that it was intended to destroy the whole business, 
and that it will be construed so as to destroy the amendment, 
because he says he does not want any amendment allowing a 
commission to be charged the payee of such checks passing 
through the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the date of the letter, showing that it was written before 
the conference met, and that the language which was added 
related only to charging the Federal reserve banks with the 
items. It says nothing about the payee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; while the language does not mean 
that, if it were given the construction that I should like to see 
given to it, and that I think the Senate ought to force to be 
given to it, if it is in its power to do so, yet I think, in view of 
the President’s letter which the Senator has brought to us, 
that it is perfectly plain that the President’s object is not only 
that they shall not have this exchange out of the pockets of 
the Federal reserve banks, which none of them wanted, but 
that they shall also not have this exchange on checks passing 
through the Federal reserve banks, which was exactly what 
they did not want to accomplish. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The expression of opinion by the President was 
in accord with the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the governors of the various Federal reserve banks. They all 
entertained this opinion generally against the proposed amend- 
ment as it was originally presented. They did not approve it 
in any form, for the reason that they believed that the business 
men of the United States and the depositors of banks should 
have the right to have their checks cleared at par, so as to 
avoid the necessity of bookkeeping in connection with every 
check of the hundreds of thousands and millions of checks that 
go through our banks and reserve centers. That was their be- 
lief, and it is the belief of a very large part of the banking 
world—I think almost nine- tenths of them. 


Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is very much in error, in 
my opinion, in that respect. As I explained to the Senate— 
and the Senator must have heard it—the proposition came from 
the great American Bankers’ Association after city bankers 
and country bankers and everybody else had thrashed it out, 
and after practically all—I do not know that the vote was 
unanimous, but it certainly represented the overwhelming sen- 
timent of that great association—determined on this very 
provision, 

Mr. OWEN. I would remind the Senator that the member- 
ship of the American Bankers’ Association is not confined to 
national banks. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; but many national banks—— 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I am yield- 
ing to the Senator, 

Mr. OWEN. The State banks, as a matter of fact, haye a 
much larger number of members than have the national banks. 
They are numerically in excess, and the activity of the State 
banks in trying to force a change in the Federal reserve act I 
do not think is justified. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in my judgment the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is again mistaken. Those who are active 
in favor of this provision are not State banks in any State, but 
the country national banks. The present Federal law on ex- 
change does not hurt the State banks; they can not do any- 
thing with them, or they have not tried to so far; they are 
not prohibited from getting the exchange; the law has not 
taken that away from them. The man who has been active 
in this matter is the man who feels that he has been deprived 
of this rights to charge something for a service, a right which 
nowhere else in this country have we denied to anybody by the 
law of the land. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Geor- 
gia will permit me 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have had a great many telegrams and 
letters from banks in my State, and I think that nine-tenths of 
the telegrams I have received have been from national banks 
in Mississippi. It is my judgment that fully nine-tenths of the 
national banks of the State of Mississippi and all of the State 
banks favor the Hardwick amendment as passed some weeks 
ago. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, of course, that is right. I 
think it would take but a moment’s reflection to show that that 
is where it would come from. The State banks have not any 
interest in this exchange matter; they would not get any of it. 
The banks that are deprived of what they regard, and what I 
believe, are their just rights in this matter and of their legiti- 
mate earnings in this respect are not the State banks, but the 
ERTS banks. They are the ones who are making this com- 
plaint. 

The State banks haye no interest in it, except, possibly, a 
sympathetic one, and a desire to see justice done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator a question for in- 
formation, for I have been deprived of the privilege of hearing 
all the debate that has taken place on this question. I desire 
to ask the Senator if I am right in the belief, compressed into 
a nutshell, that the amendment, as the Senator introduced it 
and as it passed the Senate, would permit the national banks, 
member banks in the Federal Reserve Association, where they 
were asked by their correspondents to send exchange for checks 
that had been cashed by those correspondents, to charge ex- 
change? Was not the provision really confined to business of 
that kind? If the correspondent who has cashed the check 
sends it to the bank on which it is drawn and asks that ex- 
change be sent for the check, the question arises whether there 
should be allowed a charge for exchange or not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that the real contention? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That, of course, is the primary object; 
but let me say to the Senator—and I think I can draw the line 
pretty plainly, and the Senator from Massachusetts referred to 
it—this amendment was not intended to mean, it does not mean, 
and it can not mean that any banker in this country will be 
authorized to charge one penny of exchange to anybody who 
brings his own check and presents it across the counter of the 
bank where he keeps his deposit, and demands the money. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Massachusetts how- 
ever, thought otherwise if I understood him correctly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The very contract between the banker and the 
depositor as a matter of law—— a 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Would force the banker to pay the full 
face value of the Sik í 

Mr. NORRIS. It would force the banker to pay the check if 
lawfully signed whether presented by the depositor or any other 
person; but if the check were sent through the mail, or if the 
depositor or the payee went to the bank himself and, instead 
of getting the money which the bank would be compelled to pay 
on the presentation of the check without any diminution or 
commission, asked for a draft, then he is taking up a new prop- 
osition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He is asking for a transfer of either money 
or credit to another place for the performance of a service. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, It has gone beyond the duty of the bank 
to pay the check. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; and in every case that is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the banker, of course, would have the 
right to charge him if he wanted to do so; to give him a draft 
or to refuse entirely to give him a draft if he wanted to do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is right, and this amendment 
does not apply to any exchange, except where actual service is 
rendered either in the transportation of money or in the trans- 
fer of credit; and in every case not only are arrangements of 
that sort involved, but also bookkeeping and the transfer of 
book credits, where there is no actual transfer of currency itself, 
Now. Mr President, I want to get through. I think the Sen- 
ate understands this question pretty well. We voted on it twice 
in one form or another after full argument on its merits. The 
Senators who constituted the majority when these votes were 
taken believed that it was to the very best interest of the 
national banking system—of the Federal Reserve Bank System 
itself, if you prefer that term—that these country banks that 
were in the system as member banks in the smaller towns and 
villages of this country, who had small capital and compara- 
tively heavy overhead charges, and to whom this item was a 
considerable and an important item, might be encouraged to 
remain in the system, which they are not likely to do if you do 
not allow this reasonable exchange, which all their State bank 
competitors can charge and do charge, 

We also thought that in the interest of this selfsame Federal 
Reserve Banking System it was best to adopt a somewhat lib- 
eral policy toward these people with small capital and small 
business, and yet who are immensely important in the aggre- 
gate and on the whole to the great productive and industrial 
affairs of this country, to encourage these banks to become mem- 
bers of the national system; and we thought the best way to 
do it was to allow them these tharges, so that they might come 
in where they had not already joined the reserve system, 

Now, the situation has not changed. The question now is just 
exactly what it was then. It has not shifted one iota, in my 
opinion and judgment. There has been a good deal said about 
it, a good deal of influence brought to bear in, of course, a per- 
fectly proper and argumentative way, on various Members of 
both bodies of Congress with respect to this matter, 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question 
there? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator says that this matter has not 
changed one iota since we passed upon it last month? 

Mx. HARDWICK, Yes. 

Mr. PAGE. I think if the Senator would investigate as to 
the inside facts he would find that, one by one, the country 
national banks have been approached by agents of the Federal 
Reserve System and have been told that they would be very 
glad indeed to have them enter this new clearing-house arrange- 
ment; and it is not impossible that these agents may have said 
to them that “if you will do this, we will be good to you if you 
happen to need especial aid later on.” This is purely a sus- 
picion on my part and is probably unwarranted. However this 
may be, I am willing to hazard the opinion that more than 75 
per cent of all the New England national banks, and I shall be 
somewhat surprised if it is not found upon investigation—I 
have asked to have the investigation made—that 80 to 90 per 
cent of the New England national banks have entered this 
system. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Since this amendment was voted on in 
the Senate? 

Mr. PAGE. Many of them have come in since that time, but 
they have been coming in from time to time for many months. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I know, but I should like to know how 


many of them have come in since that time. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope I may give the Senator some light on 
this point from official sources before I get through. I have 
asked for it. I agree with the Senator on the general principle. 
I agree with him that the coun 
remuneration for the collection o 


banks should have some 
and remittance for these 
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checks. But if 80 or 90 per cent of the national banks for one 
reason or another have gone into this system and there are 
only 10 or 20 or even 25 per cent left outside, and those the 
smaller banks, and if the State banks are in no way affected 
by this legislation then it seems to me that this compromise 
should be accepted. I confess it is a pretty bad compromise; 
nevertheless, it is a compromise, 

_ Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator thinks so, then he has been 
badly outtraded. 5 

Mr. PAGE, I think the advantage is, in part, made good, but 
even if not what is the use of the Senate saying that three- 
fourths or nine-tenths have gone into the system voluntarily, ` 
we should not now clean up the whole slate and have the 
national banks all go into it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, it has not changed much since 
we voted in the Senate. If that is true, the Senator ought not - 
to have voted for this proposition at all, in my Judgment. 

Mr. PAGE. I have no doubt that a large number of the na- 
tional banks have entered the system within the last 30 days, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, possibly; but not in my country, It 
may be different in the Senator's country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I desire permission to make a statement more 
than to ask a question. I have been informed, from what I 
think are undoubtedly reliable sources, that if this bill is ac- 
cepted as amended, very large numbers of the State banks and 
trust companies are coming into the Federal Reserve System, 

Mr. OWEN, There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. REED. And that some of the greatest of these companies 
have already formally made application in the expectation that 
this bill will pass. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would the Senator mind, unless this bears 
directly.on what I am saying, withholding his statement for a 
minute? I am not going to take the time of the Senate much 
further. 

Mr. REED. Will not the Senator give me just one instant? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. REED. That is all I desire, and I thought this did bear 
upon the question—and that it is the opinion of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, or at least some of its members. that it is necessary 
to mobilize as speedily as possible the financial resources of the 
country, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why did they hold this bill, then, for three 
weeks or four weeks, or longer, in conference, with no meeting 
of the conferees, and with this great, important measure held 
up simply on account of exchange? 

Mr. REED. Well, I can not answer that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If it was of all that importance—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I can not permit the Sen- 
ator to say that this matter was held three or four weeks without 
a meeting of the conferees. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not say that. I said that it was 
held up on account of this amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the, Senator just said that it was 
held three or four weeks without any meeting of the conferees. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I did not intend to say “ without 
any meeting of the conferees.” What I meant was without 
effort to pass the bill and carry out the will of the two Houses 
on this question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, that is what the Senator did say. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Nebraska knows full 
well—and I will not yield to him right now—that in spirit and 
in substance the Senator from Georgia has stated what the con- 
dition was with reference to this matter, Now, I did not mean 
to say that the conferees had not met at all. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was away the most of this time. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say that the gold amendment 
was adjusted after the other amendment had been agreed upon, 

Mr. HARDWICK. There was no trouble except on this 
amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I say there was no real trouble ex- 
cept about this amendment, in my judgment. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is very much mistaken, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, I accept the Senator's state- 
ment; but will the Senator say, or will either of the Senators 
say—and if they will do it, I shall be glad to apologize to both 
of them, and it will be a pleasure for me to do so—that this 
matter was not really held up on account of this bank-collec- 
tion amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. There was a very serious difference between-the 
House and Senate conferees over the gold amendment, and 
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that was a matter which was not agreed upon until after this 
had been agreed upon. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I do not yield to the Senator except 
to answer the question I asked. Evidently the Senator can not 
make the statement that I thought he could make, although 
I would have been glad for him to do it if he could. If the 
truth is, coming right squarely down to brass tacks on this 
proposition, that this conference report was not delayed all 
these weeks on account of this bank-exchange amendment, then 
I want to be corrected, 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Senator is exaggerating the im- 
portance of this matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the conferees did that. They 
ought to have accepted it and gone on and passed the legisla- 
tion like the two Houses adopted it, in my judgment; and since 
they did not do so, it is now for the masters of the conferees— 
the body that appointed them—to say whether they will ap- 
prove their action in not doing it, or not. 

If this bill is of all the tremendous importance that is now 
contended, and if it is necessary to mobilize the industries of 
this country, the banking interests of this country, as my 
friend from Missouri suggests, I do not see why you delayed 
three or four weeks right at the critical time of raising the 
liberty loan on aecount of this one poor little amendment, or 
largely on account of this one poor little amendment providing 
a very small exchange for these country banks. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
give one concrete instance? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. ; 

Mr. PAGE. I know of one bank in Vermont that has received 
notice from its depositors that, on the 1st day of July, when they 
can withdraw without loss of interest, $250,000 will be with- 
drawn largely by those who are going to put the money into 
liberty-loan bonds, and when that amount is withdrawn it will 
compel this bank to go into the markets and borrow. All who 
study the money market know that to-day the price of money 
is very high, and I do not believe there is any place to borrow 
money to-day without paying at least 5 per cent, or perhaps 
more than that, while their liberty loan is paying only 33. 
The banks are facing a serious condition at this time. They 
have got to borrow, in large sums soon, in order to meet the 
demands that will be made by their depositors, purely to 
take care of these liberty loans. The Federal reserve banks are 
under moral obligations to make loans to national banks on 
liberty bonds as collateral at 34 per cent, and we must 
strengthen their hands in every reasonable way or they will be 
unable to keep the faith with those banks which have lifted so 
heavily in floating liberty bonds. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, now, grant it; grant it. If that is 
true, and I do not doubt it—the Senator is an able banker and a 
good financier, I doubt not, although I do not much like him as 
an ally in this sort of fight; but grant it—what happens? 
Where are we? If that was so important, what did these peo- 
ple delay this bill for? If this bill means anything to meet that 
situation, or has any connection with it or any relation to it, 
why were they, from the 9th of May until the 15th day of June, 
in working around to this amendment; and then, after it has 
been here two days, why do they come in and try to urge it 
through the Senate on the ground that the whole industrial and 
commercial and banking fabric of the country is going to fall 
to pieces unless we do it right away and exactly like they want 
it, when they let the whole thing wait from the 9th day of 
May to the 15th of June, in order to get it done a different way 
from the way the majority of us wanted it? 7 

That is the way it impresses me; and I do not see why the 
Senate should permit itself to be dragooned into any such 
position as that. If this measure was important, and as impor- 
tant. as they say it was, they had no right to delay it the length 
of time they have delayed it; and if they could delay it with 
safety to the country, in order to get their will about this 
matter, from the 9th day of May until the 15th day of June, 
we might take a day or two more in trying to get our will. I 
think if we do, if the Senate will take that position, and we ask 
these conferees to put on this bill at the end of it, leaving this 
thing like they reported it, this language— 


But no such charge shall be made against the Federal reserve banks, 
to be absorbed or finally paid by them— 


We will have this amendment like we ought to have it and like 
they ought to accept it. 

I have no interest in this matter except the interest of the 
Federal Banking System itself, except my belief that the strong- 
est thing you can do for that system is to popularize it with 
the bankers of the small towns and villages, except my belief 
that you have not a right, either in banking or in anything 


else, to require of anybody by a law you write on the statute 
books that he shall give his services for nothing. 

Because of those beliefs, and because of the condition that 
confronts us here, I hope the Senate wil! send this matter back 
to conference. I hope and I believe they will take, this 
time, the specific instruction of the Senate by this action, if 
it should take it, as binding absolutely upon them to make this 
amendment—to propose it to the conferees of the other House— 
and I feel sure—of course, this is merely my opinion—that the 
House of Representatives will agree to that modification with- 
out the slightest trouble. $ 

So that if all these people want is to see that the Federal 
reserve banks themselves shall not pay this exchange out of 
their own pocket, we will write it double-riveted into this bill; 
but if they mean to use that language to destroy this amend- 
ment and to defeat the will of the Senate, then the better way to 
do would be to wipe it out entirely and not leave it in the bill the 
ghost of what it was, a mere remnant of what it was intended 
to be—something that appears and purports to mean something 
and yet means nothing. 

I hope the matter will be sent back to conference again. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, before the Senator sits down I 
should like to ask him a question. Since I have been convers- 
ing with the Senator about this matter I have made inquiry of 
two Senators from New England with regard to the percentage 
of New England national banks that are now handling checks 
through the Federal Reserve System and without charge for 
collection, and in both cases the answer has been “ probably 
more than 90 per cent.” Now, if 90 per cent are already in, 
and if this can not apply to the State banks, does not the Sen- 
ator think it would be wise—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator let me answer his ques- 
tion now? I understand it. 

Mr. PAGE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator must take a broader view 
about it than New England. The Senator must look at the 
whole country, not merely at Vermont or New England, either. 
That is not true, so far as I know, except maybe in New Eng- 
land. I have not heard of it elsewhere. It is not the condition 
in my State, or it has not been until very recently, if it is true 
at all. ; 

This amendment in the form I have suggested, the Senator 
knows, would not do any harm; it would accomplish what he 
wants and what I want, and it would not put on the Federal 
reserve banks any of the things that the Senator from Okla- 
8 7 a ought not to be put upon them. Now, why not 

o thut 

Mr. PAGE. Well, it is a fair presumption that if 90 per cent 
of the national banks of New England have entered this system 
that a very large majority of all the other national banks have 
also gone into it. I believe it will be found to be true that 
more than three-fourths of all the national banks in the United 
States have already entered the Federal Reserve System and 
are to-day clearing their checks at par through that system. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Mississippi 
presen the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will call the 
roll. x 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Hollis ew Smith, Md. 
Borah Husting Norris Smith, S. C. 
Brady James Overman Sterlin; 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Owen Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Page Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Thompson 
ia Si Kendrick Pittman Trammell 
ernald Kenyon Poindexter Vardaman 
Gallinger ing Pomerene Walsh 
Gerry Kirby Reed Watson 
Gore McCumber Robinson Weeks 
Gronna McKellar Saulsbury Williams 
Hale cLean Shafroth 
Harding McNary Sheppard 
Hardwick ar Sherman 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is detained from the Chamber 
by reason of illness, I should like to have this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr, JAMES. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] is detained on official business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness, 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Worcorr] on official business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce the unavold- 
able absence of the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRANCE] 
on account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on 
account of illness, I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words before the question comes to a vote, because I think it is 
rather unfortunate that nothing has yet been said in support of 
a number of important provisions of this bill while great 
emphasis has been placed upon the so-called Hardwick amend- 
ment to it, and the modification of that amendment which was 
agreed upon by the conference committee. That modification 
of the Hardwick amendment has already been accepted by the 
House of Representatives. That amendment after all was only 
a small portion of the bill. It was a contentious portion be- 
cause of the fact that a number of banks desired to have in- 
grafted upon the law an uncontrolled authority by which they 
could make charges for paying checks if remittance became 
necessary. The conference committee felt justified in making 
a modification of this privilege asked by the banks by requiring 
such charges to be subject to rules and regulations and limita- 
tions provided by the Federal Reserve Board. We believe that 
that modificatiun is of the highest importance in order that 
business may not be burdened. We also made an additional 
modification that any charge made by a bank in remitting for 
checks against it, should not be a charge against the Federal 
reserve banks; and that also is of large importance to the 
country. 

But, Mr. President, we ought not to lose sight of the fact 
that after all the Hardwick amendment as to the payment of 
checks and the contention which arose out of it is only a very 
small portion of this important legislation. The Senator from 
Georgia has indicated that conditions have not changed since 
this bill was considered in the Senate. He is mistaken in that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator will pardon me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Senator does not want to misstate my position. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will let the statement go as the Senator 
makes it. But conditions have vastly changed concerning the 
urgency of the bill. 

We are undergoing now a most extraordinary transforma- 
tion in the banking world. When this bill was considered by 
the Senate last month the banks of New York City held $147,- 
000,000 in excess of their legal reserves. Week by week those 
reserves have run down until they now are only $54,000,000 in 
excess of the legal reserves; next week they will run lower, and 
the week after they will run lower still. The same change is 
going on all over the country. The banks are encountering a 
strong demand for loans. Their reserves are being materially 
reduced. They are now calling upon the Federal reserve banks 
for currency. There has been an extraordinary demand for re- 
discounts. That is to say, the national banks of the United 
States, which heretofore have called upon the Federal Reserve 
Board for almost no assistance, are now applying in large num- 
bers for credit and currency. The amount of commercial paper 
rediseounted or purchased by the Federal reserve banks has 
increased enormously, A year ago the Federal reserve banks 
had discounted only about $20,000,000 worth of commercial 
paper. The banks were in an easy and comfortable condition 
with abundant funds. Even when this bill passed the Senate 
in May the reserve banks held less than $75,000,000 worth of 
commercial paper purchased of member banks. To-day they 
hold over $200,000,000 worth of such commercial paper which 
they have purchased of member banks which wanted currency. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
what bearing that has upon the Hardwick amendment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has only a bearing upon the urgency 
of the legislation.. We have undertaken to float a loan of two 
thousand million dollars. We have asked people to subscribe 
to those bonds and, if necessary, borrow money from the banks 
to do so. We have asked the banks to subscribe to those bonds, 
and they are assured that when they buy them in the tremendous 
amounts that they have subscribed for they can borrow of the 
Federal Reserve System with those bonds as security. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If legislation was so urgent, by the adop- 
tion of the Hardwick amendment the Senate and the House 
could have put the legislation on the statute books three weeks 
ago. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is true, but one of the contentions’ 
which the committee of conference had before it was closely 
linked with the strengthening of the Federal Reserve System. 
That was the gold amendment which the Senate adopted and 
which finally the House conferees aecepted, but not until after 
a considerable time had been exhausted in debate. That gold 
amendment had been adopted by the Senate for the purpose 
of strenthening the Federal Reserve Banking System. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is very true, I grant it, but the changes 
that the conferees made in the Hardwick amendment resulted 
in delay. If you had adopted that amendment your legislation 
would have been perfected some time ago. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is not entirely informed of 
what went on among the conferees, and I am not privileged 
to state it. I know this, that the Hardwick amendment was 
agreed upon in conference long before the gold amendment 
was agreed upon, and that was the cause of much of the delay. 
It was not concluded until the House conferees finally ac- 
cepted it. Z 

Mr. President, this legislation amending the Federal reserve 
act is to strengthen the Federal Reserve System. We are 
proue of the fact that the Federal Reserve System was created. 

e believe that the Federal Reserve System ħas been a tower 
of strength for the United States during the last few years of 
crisis and extraordinary conditions; but the Federal Reserve 
System has not been put to its great test. It is about to be 
put to that test. Thousands of national banks which belong 
to the system have not heretofore applied to the Federal reserve 
banks to furnish currency by buying commercial paper. They 
are now beginning to do it, and within a few months thousands 
of national banks will be rediscounting commercial paper at 
the Federal reserve bank and the Federal Reserve System will 
be issuing notes against that commercial paper backed by 40 
per cent in gold. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Senator think the system 
would be strengthened by offering an inducement to the State 
banks that would be affected by the Hardwick amendment to 
join in the system, while the small banks do not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this bill does offer induce- 
ment to State banks to come into this system, and the passage 
of the bill will undoubtedly be followed by many State banks 
entering the system. Not only that, the bill provides means by 
which State banks that do not desire to come into the system 
as members may nevertheless open deposits with the Federal 
reserve banks, a privilege they have never had before. When 
they open those deposits they will have relations with the 
Federal reserve banks which will be valuable. They can use 
in their deposits in Federal reserve banks checks on distant 
banks and deposit them at par, no matter whence the checks 
come from, That is one of the desirable provisions of the 
new act. That is the opportunity for the State banks all over 
the United States to establish deposits with the Federal Reserve 
System and get credit at par for all kinds of checks they may 
deposit. They in their turn give credit at par for checks against 
themselves.“ 7 

The bill provides also in detail for establishing here at Wash- 
ington a gold-clearing house, so that all the Federal reserve 
banks, by keeping large gold deposits here at Washington in the 
Treasury, can do their business in exchange with each other 
without actually shipping the gold from bank to bank, as they 
would otherwise be compelled to do. By this gold-clearing house 
the eight Federal reserve banks settle gold balances with each 
other by simply issuing to each other from time to time orders 
on the Federal Reserve Board in Washington, which holds the 
gold and keeps the accounts. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator please explain the very small 
amount which the country bank is compelled to carry with the 
Federal reserve bank in order that the Federal reserve bank 
may clear its checks at par? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It is provided in the bill that the smallest 
possible amount to protect the Federal reserve bank deposited 
with that bank by a State bank, even though not a member of 
the system, will enable the State bank to clear its checks at 
par through the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. PAGE. They are compelled to carry only enough to cover 
the loss to the Federal Reserve System of the day or two of 
interest that is required to send it to another reserve bank and 
get it back. That is all that is required. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is true. Then another provision 
which we ought to hold in mind, which will immensely 


strengthen the Federal Reserve System is the release of un- 
needed reserve. This bill reduces the legal reserve of country 
banks to 7 per cent; it cuts the reserve of banks in reserve cities 
to 10 per cent and in central reserve cities to 13 per cent. This 
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cuts down the legal reserve requirements of the national banks 
something like $875,000,000, which will be added to the loaning 
power of those national banks.. By that same provision also 
the gold deposits of 7,600 national banks in the Federal Reserve 
System will be increased several hundred million dollars, and 
that will increase the credit or loaning power of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

So I say, Mr. President, these are the important provisions. 
These and others strengthening the system and improving it 
are in this bill and are virtually needed at the present time. 
They are provisions under which the eight Federal reserve banks 
of the United States will be able to gather six or seven hundred 
million dollars of additional gold into the vaults to protect the 
gold supply of the country and to act as a basis for loans for 
credits and for note issues. Under the provision for issuing 
currency against gold and gold certificates the elght Federal 
reserve banks will have their loaning power increased hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The reduction in legal reserve require- 
ments for national banks will increase the loaning power. of the 
individual member banks of the Federal Reserve System nearly 
as much more. These provisions to strengthen the Federal 
Reserve System are vital at this time, when there must inevit- 
ably be a tremendous expansion of our curreney and our credit, 
if we are to meet the great war strain now placed upon the 
country. 

I say, Mr. President, it would be unfortunate to have this 
great bill with these important provisions for the welfare of 
our whole financial system dragged down in the discussion to 
a mere question of what banks shall charge in the collection of 
checks. There will be no injustice to these country banks. I 
represent a State which has many country banks. I think we 
have more country national banks in Nebraska than there are in 
the State of Georgia. I know within a few months after this 
act is in operation those banks will realize that we have a 
system so improved that they will get the benefit of it. They 
will be enabled to get their checks cleared at par. Some of us 
remember the time in the United States when a bank note 100 
miles from home was at a discount. When the remedy came 
for that evil and bank notes were made worth par whether 
100 miles from home or a thousand miles from home, what 
‘a tremendous relief came to the business world. There is no 
more reason why a thousand miles from home a good check 
should not pass at par than a bank note, and this is designed to 
bring it to par. It is not done at the expense of one class of 
banks or another, It is a reciprocal matter. What one bank 
loses in one way another loses in another. Moreover, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has shown that it is desirous of protecting 
all banks in any legitimate charge they made; and a bank to- 
day which is called upon to receive from the Federal reserve a 
batch of checks, if it has an account with a Federal reserve 
bank, can keep the currency there and the Federal reserve bank 
pays express charges vn it. So, I say, it is important that this 
bill should be passed, and should be passed at once, in order 
that we can go forward and carry on the great work before the 
country. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am ready to vote on this 
measure. 

I think that when the senatorial mind is made up it is proper 
to permit an expression at the earliest practicable moment. 

This is an important question to the small banks of the coun- 
try and, I think, to the people generally; and if it were neces- 
sary, or if I thought further discussion would avail anything, I 
might hold the Senate a few moments longer, but I am sure 
the Senate is ready to act upon the matter, and what I might 
say will not change the vote of a single Senator. 

I realize that further opposition to the adoption of this re- 
port will be futile. 

The ukase of the President has been issued, the big banks have 
done their work. and the Senate is ready to do the rest. ; 

It does not matter what becomes of the little man just so the 
big man prospers. 

The big fish may have his doubts about some things, but he 
has no doubt but that the little fish were made for 
him to feed upon. 

I am willing to vote now, but I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not intend to delay a 
vote. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] so thor- 
oughly explained the provision of his amendment that I shall 
not undertake to amplify it. There is one thing, however, which 
I want to say in reply to what the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] said relative to the charging of exchange. If a check 
is sent from one community to another—if a check is sent from 
Vermont to Massachusetts—and the man who issued that check, 
if it is sent to his own local bank and if it is not presented by 
the man who made the check, the banker, of course, will have 


to make a draft and there will be a transfer of credit, and the 
banker in Massachusetts who remits the money to the man in 
Vermont will not get anything for his work, but he will be out 
the postage for the transmission of a bank draft to pay the 
check. I think the Senator from Vermont will agree that in 
the transaction of business that is exactly what will happen. 

Mr. President, I said about all I care to say on this question 
when the bill was before the committee and before the Senate 
before it was sent to conference. I am for the Hardwick amend- 
ment. I was for it then as a question of principle, and I said 
then, and I say now, that it is not a question of charging the 
depositor exchange on his own money, because that is not being , 
done now, nor will it be done under the Hardwick amendment, 
The whole question is, simply, shall the wholesaler, the jobber, the 
mail-order houses be able to cash all these checks without pay- 
ing any exchange? The whole question is between the large 
banks, the wholesaler, the jobber, and the country banker, and 
that is all there is to it. 

But, Mr. President, I was opposed to this bill on account of 
certain provisions in it which are more fundamental than even 
the Hardwick amendment, and that is the question of mobiliz- 
ing all the gold from every bank in the United States into the 
so-called Federal reserve banks and these Federal reserve banks 
are not Government banks. Every dollar of stock is owned by 
individuals and not a penny is owned by the Government. They 
are private’ corporations as the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Suru] suggests. When you take all the gold there is in the 
country and place that gold in the possession of a few men, you 
are liable to have the same thing happen now that happened 
during the Civil War when gold advanced to a tremendous 
premium of 285 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have been told by some of the men who ex- 
Plained this provision and how important it is on account of 
the war. Of course, all legislation that will benefit the big 
interests of the country can always be pressed during a time 
such as we are having now. There is always an opportunity to 
pass legislation like this in times of war and especially when 
it is asked for the Chief Executive of the Nation. £ 

There is another provision in the bill which is objectionable. 
There is a provision in the bill which will permit the organiza- 
tiop of branch banks, and the American banker and the Amer- 
ican people are not ready for branch banks in this country, I 
believe. It is true it does not apply to the whole country, but 
it is simply an entering wedge for branch banks. 

Mr. President, the argument made by the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock] as to the necessity in order to mobi- 
lize the finances of this country I want to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that the finances of the country have been mobis 
lized while this amendment to the Federal law has been sleeping 
in the committee. The bankers all over the country, State bank- 
ers and national bankers, have shown their patriotism by sub- 


‘scribing and by paying their good hard money for the liberty 


bonds. They did not wait until this bill was passed, and so 
far as the mobilization of the finances are concerned the bill 
will not help the situation in the least. Not with the people in my 
part of the country ; not with the people in any agricultural part 
of the country, because in an agricultural country they do not 
happen to have the paper that these Federal reserve banks want, 
and the Senator from Nebraska knows it. The Senator from 
Nebraska knows that the banks in the agricultural sections and 
the people in the agricultural parts of the country will not be 
able to borrow any more after the passage of this bill or with 
this amendment than they were before. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not desire to have the Senator's 
remarks express my opinion, because I know a great deal 
better. I know that after this bill is passed the Federal Reserve 
System will perhaps have seven or eight hundred million dolla 
of possible loans to make. ) 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; and I can teli the Senator—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can speak for my own State by saying 
that we will have the paper to offer. 

Mr. GRONNA. I say to the Senator I know what paper they 
will have to offer in the State of Nebraska. They will have 
these bonds to offer. They can not sell the bonds, but they will 
put them up as collateral. Tne conditions are no different in 
the State of Nebraska from what they are in my State. I re- 
peat that no people of any agricultural country will be allowed 
to borrow any more after the passage of the bill with this 
amendment than they could before. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take up any more time. I 
join with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] and 
ask for a record vote. I am opposed to this legislation and I 
shall vote against the conference report. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to place in the RECORD a 
statement of the changes which are made in the bill as passed 
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by the Senate and the House, and a telegram from Philadelphia | under certain restrictions, corresponds to and is in substance 
from some thirty banks wiring their approval of the conference | identical with section 9 of the bill as it passed the Senate. 


report. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kd in the chair.) With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. = 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE SENATE. 


Section 1 of the bill as agreed to by the conferees was contained 

in the House bill as section 7, but was not in the Senate bill. It 
authorizes the Federal Reserve Board to require the establish- 
ment of branch banks where deemed necessary. The only sub- 
stantial change from existing law is that the existing law does 
not give the Federal Reserve Board authority to require the 
Federal reserve banks to establish branches. 
* Section 2, relating to appointment of assistants to Federal 
reserve agents, is substantially as passed by the Senate, except 
that the bonds of the assistant Federal reserve agents are given 
to the Federal Reserve Board directly and not to the Federal 
reserve agent as provided for in the Senate bill. 

Section 8 of the bill as agreed to by the conferees (relating to 
admission of State banks into the system) is identical with sec- 
tion 2 of the Senate bill, and is substantially the same as section 
9 of the House bill. 

Section 4, amending section 18 of the reserve act, and permit- 
ting nonmember banks to make deposits in the Federal reserve 
banks for check-clearance purposes, is identical in substance 
with section 3 of the bill as passed by the Senate, with the addi- 
tion of the following words after the proviso authorizing a charge 
for the collection of checks and drafts: “ No such charges shall 
be made against the Federal reserve banks.” It is also provided 
that the charges shall be determined and regulated by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Section 5, relating to acceptances, corresponds with section 3 
of the House bill and section 4 of the Senate bill. The section 
as approved by the conferees is identical with the Senate bill 
down to the proviso. The proviso contained in this section of 
the Senate bill was as follows: 

“Provided further, That in no event shall a bank accept for 
any one person, company, firm, or corporation to an amount 
equal at any time in the aggregate to more than 20 per cent of 
its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus.” 7 

This proviso was stricken out and the following House pro- 
viso inserted in lieu thereof: 

“Provided further, That the aggregate of acceptances growing 
out of domestic transactions shall in no event exceed 50 per 
cent of such capital stock and surplus.” 

Section 6 of the bill as reported by the conferees corresponds 
with section 8 of the House bill. There was no similar provi- 
sion in the Senate bill. The only substantial change in existing 
law provided for in this section is that the Federal Reserve 
Board is authorized to require a Federal reserve bank to open 
and maintain accounts in foreign countries. It provides that 
when snch an account is opened the Federal Reserve Board 
may authorize any other Federal reserve bank to use this 
agency thus established under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Section 7, relating to note issues on gold collateral, corre- 
sponds to and is identical with section 5 of the bill as it passed 
the Senate. 

Section 8, permitting deposits of gold coin and gold certifi- 
eates with the Treasurer to the credit of the Federal Reserve 
Board for purposes of convenience in bookkeeping, corresponds 
to and is identical with section 6 of the bill as it passed the 
Senate. 

Section 9, relieving national banks of the necessity of keeping 
on deposit with the Treasurer United States bonds, corresponds 
to and is identical with section 7 of the bill as it passed the 
Senate. 

Section 10, relating to reserves, corresponds to and is iden- 
tical with section 5 of the House bill, and corresponds with 
section 8 of the Senate bill, It differs from section 8 of the 
Senate bill in the following particulars: 

A country bank fs required to maintain a reserve of 7 per 
cent. Under the Senate bill the requirement was 6 per cent. 

Under the Senate bill every member bank was required to 
maintain till money equal to 4 per cent of its demand deposits. 
The section as adopted contains no such provision. 

The Senate bill designated these balances as reserves.“ 
The bill as adopted refers to them as “net balances.” 

The Senate bill excepted the Philippine Islands from those 
insular possessions in which could be maintained member banks, 
The bill as reported contains no such exception, 

Section 11, permitting directors and officers of member banks 
to receive interest on deposits and to obtain accommodations 


PHILADELPHIA, June II, 1917. 
* 


Hon. Roserr L. Owen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We approve the amendments to the Federal reserve act as submitt 
by the conference committee to the Senate and House under date o 
June 9, 1917, with the understanding that section 4 shall be construed 
as prohibiting member or nonmember banks from making any exchange 
cha on checks or other items deposited with and collected through 
the Federal reserve banks. We earnestly urge the adoption of d 
amendments. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Bank of North America, 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, Southwark 
National Bank, Kensington National Bank, Penn Na- 
tional Bank, Girard National Bank, Tradesmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, Corn Exchange National Bank, Union Na- 
tional Bank, First National Bank, Third National Bank 
Sixth National Bank, Eighth National Bank, Central 
National Bank, National Security Bank, Centennial Na- 
tional Bank, Ninth National Bank, Tenth National 
Bank, Northwestern National Bank, Southwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Fourth Street National Bank, Market 
Street National Bank, Quaker City National Bank, 
Northern National Bank, klin National Bank, Tex- 
tile National Bank, Land Title & Trust Co., R tate 
Title Insurance & Trust Co., Girard Trust Co., West 
3 ate & e Cos Philadelphia Ham Co., 

mpan or 
Granting ‘Annuities, Provident Life. & Trust Co." 72 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to state that there are 7,581 na- 
tional banks now clearing at par, pretty nearly all of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is en the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Knox]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. I 
am informed that if he were present he would vote the same as 
Ido. I will therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. I understand that if he were present he would vote as 
I will, and therefore I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARDWICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. Un- 
derstanding that he would vote as I shalt’I am free to vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], 
who is absent from the Chamber, and I withhold my vote. / 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], 
who is absent. I understand that if he were present he would 
vote as I would do, and I shall therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have g gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. In 
his absence 1 transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. Tuomas was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. THOMAS] 
on account of illness and to state that he is paired with the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when Mr. Worcorr's name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Wotcorr] is absent on official business. If 
present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] and therefore withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Broussard] on official business. If 
he were present, my colleague would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS, I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
If he were present, he would 


of my colleague [Mr. Lopar]. 
vote “ yea,” 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having: voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire if the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrgl has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I am compelled to withdraw my 
vote, having a pair with that Senator. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Worcorr}. In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] and will permit my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez} with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Samra}; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TEEMAN J. : 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 14, not voting 31, 


as follows: 

YEAS—51.. : 
Ashurst Husting Page Smith, Mich. 
Bee’ James. Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Brande Johnson, S. Dax. Pittman 5 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Sutherland 
Colt King ne wanson 
Culberson Kirby Thompson 
Fletcher McLean Robinsen Townsend 
Gallinger McNary Saulsbury Trammell 
Gerry rtin Walsh 
Hale Nelson Sheppard 
e e . Wa 
Hite ew. ons eeks . 
Hollis : Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—14. 
Borah Gronna La Follette rdaman 
Brady Hardwick Norris Williams 
Cummins Kendrick Overman 
Fernald Kenyon Ransdell 

NOT VOTING- 31. 

Bankhead Gof Tadge Smoot 
Broussard Gore M mber ne 
Calder Hughes McKellar Thomas 
Curtis Johnson. Cal. Myers man 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Penrose: Underwood 
Fall Kellogg Shields Wadsworth 
France nex Smith, Ga. Walcott 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Smith, Md. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not see the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore}, the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, in the Chamber. In his absence 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2463) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

The PRESIDING OPFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on Saturday last I gave 
notice that at the proper time I should raise, for the considera- 
tion of the Senate, the question that the Senate had no right 
to consider, and could not with propriety consider, this bill, be- 
cause it violates the provision of the Constitution that all bills 
raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives. 
Upon a somewhat hasty examination of the bill—for the duties 
which confront us are so many that we are not able to give as 
much time as we should like to all these questions—I observe 
that section 12 of the bill provides: 


Sec. 12. That, whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of production and that it is essential that 
the producers of any nonperishable agricultural wee ae produced 
within the United States shall have the benefits of the guarantee pro- 
vided for in this section in order to stimulate production of such prod- 
uets, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in 
advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give 
publie notice of what, under specified. conditions, Is a reasonable guar- 
anteed price for any such products, in order to assure such producers 
2 rensonable profit. Thereupon, the Government of the United States 
hereby guarantees 5 of any merchantable nonperishable 
agricultural products produced within the United States, for which a 
guaranteed price shall be fixed by notice in accordance with this see- 
tien, that, upom compliance by him with the regulations preseribed by 
the President he will receive for any such 3 produced in reltanee 
upon this guarantee within the period, not exceeding three years, pre- 
scribed in the notice, a price not less than the guaranteed Eee therefor 
as fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations the President 


shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any such producer 
— — e entitled to the benefits of such guarantee. When the President 
nds 

I invite particularly the attention of the Senate to this 
language— °° 
that the importation into the United States of any such products 
produced outside of the United States seriously interferes or likely 


seriously to interfere with the practieal operation of any 
price therefor fixed pursuant to this section, or 1 enhances 
or is likely materially to enhance the Uabilitſes of the United States 


under guaranties. of prices therefor made 
| shall so proclaim, shall be levied, collected, and paid a rate of 


rsuant to this section, and 


: pu 

duty, upom the products so the amount of which rate of 

duty shall ascertained and procinimed by the President, which 

amount shall, whem added to the value of the ct at the time it is 

offered for en be sufficient to bring the price thereof at which im- 
which shall have been fixed therefor pursuant 


And so forth. Hp $ 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the United States provides 

that no bill raising revenue shall originate in this body. My 
recollection of the language is that it says im substance that all 
bills to raise revenue must originate im the House of Repre- 
| sentatives—not bills that inctdentally propose to levy a tax, 
but any bill which proposes directly or indirectly, to use the 
taxing power of the United States, must originate in the popu- 
lar branch of Congress. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I. ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HARDWICK. T yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator’s objection 
eon entire bill or only to this particular provision of 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think, giving the Senater my own opin- 
fon, that the Senate has no right to consider a Senate bill any 
part of which relates to the raising of revenue. My own opinion 
is that if the Senate were in fature asked to pass this bill. 
namely, Senate’ bill 2463, the Senator from Ohio, if he should 
happen to favor it, and the Senator from Oregon Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], who reports it and champions it, would find it neces- 
sary at least to strike from the bill every provision for the use 
of the taxing power of the Government of the United States 
before they could vote for it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in order to get the Sena- 
tor’s view, may E ask another question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assume, for the sake of the argument, 
that Congress will pass this bill, even though it be conceded 
that it should have originated as a parliamentary matter in 
the other House, is the Senator still of the opinion that a court 
would be obliged to hold the law unconstitutional? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would answer the Senator from Ohio 
that frankly I would think not, as a general proposition, because 
I do not think as a rule—and I certainly think it is the correct 
rule—that the courts ought to go behind the certificates of the 
presiding officers of the two bodies and of the Executive, and 
that the courts can not concern themselves with the details of 
how legislation is enacted. 

Mr. POMERENE. In other words, then, the Senator’s view 

| is that this provision of the Constitution is directory only and 
not mandatory? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. But it & mandatory on us. 

Mr. POMERENE. I agree with the Senator. 8 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am giving the Senator now again my 
| personal view—my view as a lawyer—but the Senator from 
| Ohio must remember that the day is not very far back in the 
past when the courts of the United States held that the cotton 
futures’ law, which was enacted only a few years ago by the Con- 
gress of the United States, was unconstitutional because the pro- 
vision taxing the cotton exchanges, or using the taxing power 
to regulate the cotton exchanges, originated in this body, in- 
stead of in the House of Representatives; and that the courts 
of the United States having so held the Congress of the United 
States reenacted the legislation in question to avoid that con- 
stitutional difficulty. I merely mention that as a part of the 
current history of the country. E 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the Senator the reference to that 
decision before him now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not remember the decision, but it is 
2 case from the southern district of New York. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The case was that of Hubbard against Lowe. 
It is found in 226 Federal Reporter t page 135. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator for the reference. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But, if the Senator will permit me, the case 
was decided on a record that stated that it was a bill for rais- 


ing revenue, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It is quite doubtful whether it was or not; 
but that was admitted on the record. That was a decision of 
the district court; it was not carried to the court of appeals. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I see, of course, where the Senator is 
leading up to; it is to the proposition that, if the bill were for 
something else besides raising revenue, the Senate might inci- 
dentally enact a taxing provision; but I utterly dissent from 
that position, and I de not believe any court in this country will 
ever so hold. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Supreme Court has so held in two cases. 
Mr. HARDWICK. I disagree with the Senator utterly. I 
am reasonably familiar with the decisions on which the Senator 
relies, I think, and possibly I have studied them as much as has 
the Senator from New Hampshire. I do not think any one of 
them can be fairly construed to mean what I understand the 
Senator will contend on this question, if I understood his inter- 
ruption correctly. y 

But, Mr. President, I have been somewhat doubtful about the 
manner in which this question ought to be raised and when and 
how tt could be decided. I frankly say to the Senator in charge 
of this bill that I do not believe it would be within the power 
of any Presiding Officer to sustain a point of order based on 
such a proposition, and I would not invoke such a ruling. No 
matter what the opinion of the presiding officer was on the 
question of constitutional law, I think it would be a matter 
for the Senate itself. So that at this stage of the proceedings, 
at the beginning of what will be a thorough and exhaustive 
discussion of this question, I do not think it is at all neces- 
sary to go into an extended argument of this phase of the ques- 
tion. I think it ought to be suggested to the Senate. It will, 
of course, be a matter resting upon the conscience and judg- 
ment and opinion of each Senator when he comes to vote upon 
the measure itself or when the motion is made, if it should be 
made, at a later stage of the proceedings, to recommit the bill 
for that reason. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 
Mr. BORAH. Suppose we should proceed with the consider- 
ation of this bill until the bill which is now in the House reaches 
the Senate and it should be substituted for this bill, That would 
obviate the Serator’s objection, would it not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; but I take it, Mr. President, 
the Senate would be in a rather humorous position to be de- 
bating, with a pretense that it was actually considering its 
passage, a bill that it never intends to consider, and could 
never pass. If we must pass a bill that originates in the House, 
if we pass any, we had better wait until the bill comes here 
from the House. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geot- 
gia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Without expressing any opinion as to 

whether or not the point raised by the Senator from Georgia is 
well taken, if the section which the Senator has quoted should 
finally appear to the Senate to be in violation of the provision of 
the Constitution to which the Senator has referred, and the 
Senate should strike it out, should we now assume that the mere 
introduction of a bill containing that provision tentatively 
should preyent the Senate from considering any part of the bill 
whatever? After we have debated the motion raised by the 
Senator it seems to me then would be the time for the Senate 
to decide what its powers are as to the enactment of that sec- 
tion. 
: Mr. HARDWICK. I am inclined to agree with the Senator; 
I think he is eminently correct about it; and, as I said just 
now, I do not think any Presiding Officer could foist upon the 
Senate or could, even in justice to himself, lay before the Senate 
his personal opinion of the merits of a question like that. It is 
for the Senate itself to determine, and I expect to ask the Sen- 
ate at the first appropriate point in the proceedings to deter- 
mine that question on its merits and standing by itself. 

Now, when I have said that much, I do not care to delay 
these proceedings further, except to say that as to this bill itself 
I feel that we ought to give it a great deal of consideration and 
very careful consideration. It presents some of the most novel, 
some of the newest, some of the most far-reaching, and some of 
the most dangerous propositions that were ever presented to the 
representatives of a free people. 

I hope that before the discussion shall end the country may 
get a somewhat different idea about this measure from that 
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which is so assiduously circulated in some portions of the public 
press. If what the country. wants is to deal with the food 
pirates of this country, the monopolists, the men who forestall 
and regrade and engross the food and fuel necessities of the 

Republic, and if the Sherman antitrust law is not adequate, I 
am willing to help enact adequate legislation at any moment. If 
the country is now denied adequate legislation in order to save it 
from the food pirates who are robbing it and ‘starving and 
freezing it, it is not the fault of the Senate in any respect 
whatever, as has been pointed out this morning. . Once the bill 
were passed that we considered some time ago relating to this 
question—the food-survey bill, I think it was called—with: sec- 
tion 8 embodied in it, as proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH] and as drafted by.the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter], there would not be, 
in my judgment, the slightest excuse whatever for this legisla- 
tion, nor the slightest basis upon which to rest any real propa- 
ganda for its enactment. e 

At the appropriate time, Mr. President, as soon as the Sen- 
ators in charge of the measure shall make whatever statements 
they please, I expect to raise the constitutional question I have 
8 and to press it for the judgment and decision of the 

enate. ' s 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I hope the 
motion to make Senate bill 2463 the unfinished business will 
prevail. - It was my intention to submit that motion when the 
conference report was disposed of, but it happened that I was 
temporarily absent from the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Okla- 
homa pardon the Chair? i 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] was that 
e Sre proceed to the immediate consideration of Senate 

Mr. GORE. I understand that that was-the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon, and I wish to express my satisfaction that 
he has made the motion. : 

I desire to add that the bill was introduced by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on Friday last. As chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry I assembled the 
committee the next morning—last Saturday morning—and the 
bill was immediately reported to the Senate, it will be recalled, 
without amendment and without recommendation. It was my 
desire and the desire of the Committee on Agriculture and Fer- 
estry to speed this measure to early consideration. I was not 
willing, and neither was any member of the committee willing, 
to assume the responsibility of occasioning any delay. 

I wish to state further, Mr. President, that, as the bill is 
drawn, I do not feel in a position to support it. I can not vote 
for the measure unless it is materially amended. I think that 
it ought to have a fair chance for its life, however, in the Sen- 
ate, and I shall, therefore, as chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, ask the Senator from Oregon, both 
on account of his ability and his familiarity with this subject, 
to take control of this measure in the Senate. The bill ought 
to be in friendly hands; and, as I can not support it unless it 
is essentially modified, I shall request him to do the Senate this 
service. 

I wish to add to what I have just said, Mr. President, that I 
am in favor of legislation to enable this Government, if such 
legislation be necessary, to cooperate with the allied powers in 
purchasing supplies in the markets of the world. These coun- 
tries ought not to compete with each other in the world’s 
markets in purchasing supplies; they ought not to run prices 
up against each other. To meet that situation and to obviate 
that difficulty, I have prepared and introduced a bill enabling 
representatives of this Government to cooperate with the rep- 
resentatives of the alfied powers in making purchases so as to 
ayoid competition. Undoubtedly that ought to be done. 

I may say that I am also in favor of legislation punishing 
those who gamble in the necessaries of life. If there be monopo- 
lists and manipulators who would even seek to fatten and batten 
upon the needs and misfortunes of their countrymen, certainly 
the most severe penalties known to civilized jurisprudence ought 
to be inflicted upon them. I supported the Walsh amendment, 
being the Poindexter bill, to the measure which passed this 
body on June 1. Its object and its purpose were to penalize 
those who would make merchandise of the calamities of their 
countrymen. I regret that that measure is not already a law, 
and that the shield of this great Government has not been inter- 
posed to protect the consumers of the country against such 
machinations. I regret that the Department of Justice has not 
been armed with the sword which that measure sought to place 
in its hands to smite those who would smite their country. 
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The measure which passed this body on June 1 also carried 
the Nelson amendment, empowering the President to close the 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce if they undertook. 
to manipulate the grain markets and food markets of this coun- 
try, to run prices up unduly, or to permit and abet extortion. 
I regret that that measure is not already the law of the land 
in order that the consumers and producers alike might be vouch- 
safed the benefit of that protection. 

I hope that this measure will assume such shape before the final 
vote shall occur as will enable me to render it my earnest and 
conscientious support: As now drawn I can not do so. 

In addition to constitutional objections, there are many other 
objections which, to my judgment, are controlling. I think that 
the best asset, or at least one of the best assets, which this 
Republic has in this time of stress is the efficient business organ- 
ization of this country. That ought to be conserved; it ought 
not to be destroyed. I fear that it would be seriously impaired 
if this measure should be enacted as drawn. If the powers 
sought to be vested by this bill are vested in any food controller 
or food administrator, and these powers should be exercised, I 
have not the slightest doubt but that the business machinery and 
business organization of this country will come down in one sud- 
den and irresistible crash. If these powers should be so vested. 
and should not be exercised, they would, nevertheless, occasion 
such unrest, such anxiety, and such uncertainty on the part of 
business men as to be fraught with the most serious conse- 
quences, There are enough factors of uncertainty in connection 
with the future at the very best. We ought to minimize those 
uncertain factors rather than multiply them. This is an added 
reason upon which I base my position. On an appropriate occa- 
sion I shall take the time, perhaps, to elaborate my views more 
particularly and more at large. For the present I shall sur- 
render the control of the measure to the distinguished and able 
Senator from Oregon. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] that the 
Senate proceed to consideration of Senate bill 2463. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, it would be presumptuous in 
me to discuss the bill prior to the statement and argument to 
be made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], but 
I do not believe the statement of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] should go unchallenged, because if this bill is 
really a bill for raising revenue, then we have no business to 
originate it in the Senate. 

Section 7 of Article I of the Constitution, to which he refers, 
provides that— 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. 

I had so much doubt of this question in my own mind that I 
raised it in the committee and suggested that we strike out the 
provision to which the Senator from Georgia has referred; 
but the committee was not of the same mind. I had not given 
the matter very much study at that time, but since then I have 
given to it what study I could in the rush of matters here, and 
am satisfied that this bill can properly originate in the Senate. 
If it can not, we ought to settle the question, and not be de- 
bating a bill which is not properly and can not properly be 
before us. 

If the Senate will note the language of section 12 in connec- 
tion with the purpose of section 12, it is not in any way a sec- 
tion to raise revenue. This bill is not in any sense a bill to 
raise revenue. Whatever revenue may be raised—and it is not 
certain that any ever will be raised—is incidental to the main 
purpose of the bill. 

The section which the Senator cites is what is commonly 
known as the minimum-guaranty section. That is to say, the 
President is given power, as to certain stfiples, to fix a minimum 
guaranty. In order that this may be effective, the bill goes on 
and provides that where importations of products into this 
country may affect that minimum guaranty, then, and only 
then, the President can fix these tariffs to be levied and col- 
lected. 

Now, that is not for the purpose of raising revenue at all. 
That is merely to make the minimum-price guaranty effective. 
Not only that—to which I shall cite an authority or two, so 
that they may be in the Recor, so that the Senators may reflect 
upon them—but, further, this section of the Constitution which 
provides that bills for raising revenue must originate in the 
House is based on the old English philosophy, under which these 
bills must originate in the House of Commons because they 
represent the people. That section of the Constitution was 
placed there because the House, elected directly by the people, 
was supposed to represent the people more truly than the Sen- 
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ate, representing the States. Now that Senators are elected 
by the people the reason for that constitutional provision does 
not apply, because Senators are elected by the people the same 
as Members of the House. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON.. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does it not occur to the Senator from 
Towa, however, that the representatives of the people represent, 
each one of them, with one vote. exactly the same number of 
people, and that that is not true about the Senate, where two 
Senators may come from a State with 300,000 people and have 
only two votes, as against two Senators who come from a State 
with 9,000,000 people with only two votes? 

Mr. KENYON. But is it not the philosophy of section 7 of 
Article I and was it not placed there because the Members of 
the House were regarded more directly as the representatives 
of the people, so that the people were voting this tax upon them- 
selves? That is true of the English House of Commons. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator is right about that; 
but the consideration I have suggested, I believe, also enters 
into it, as you will find from reading the debates. And then any- 
way, if the Senator will pardon just one interjection, it is like 
the case of the man in jail: It is there anyway, no matter why 
they put it there. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, that is true. I am not making any par- 
ticular point about it. It is not necessary; but I believe the 
section is practically obsolete now, since Senators are elected 
by the people. é 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KENYON. Ido. 

Mr. WARREN. We pass a great many bills that levy fines 
and collect money for certain delinquencies, but not especially 
for revenue. I take it from what the Senator says, and I agree 
with him, that this bill is more nearly like a bill of that kind 
than for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; those bills are not for the purpose of 
raising revenue, 

The Supreme Court of the United States has sustained this 
doctrine. I refer to the case of Twin City Bank against 
Nebeker, in One hundred and sixty-seventh United States, page 
196. This question arose under section 41 of the national bank- 
ing act, imposing certain taxes upon the average amount of the 
notes in circulation of a banking association. That was a tax- 
ing proposition. Among other things, the Supreme Court said 
when this very question was raised: 

The case is not one that requires cither an extended examination of 

recedents or a full discussion as to the meaning of the words in the 
onstitution, “bills for raising revenue.“ What bills belong to that 
class is 3 of such magnitude and importance that it is the 
part of wisdom not to attempt by any general statement to cover every 
ae phase of the subject. It is sufficient in the present case to say 
hat an act of Congress providing a national currency secured by a 
pledge of bonds of the United States, and which, in the furtherance of 
that object and also to meet the expenses attending Ahe execution of 
the act, imposed a tax on the notes in circulation of the banking associ- 
ations organized under the statute, is clearly not a revenue bill which 
the Constitution declares must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Justice Story has well said that the practical construction 
of the Constitution and the history of the origin of the constitutional 
provision in question proves that revenue bills are those that levy 
taxes in the strict sense of the word, and are not bills for other pur- 
poss which may incidentally create revenue. (Story on Const., 880.) 
he main purces that Congress had in view was to provide a national 
currency ba: upon United States bonds, and to that end it was deemed 
wise to impose the tax in question, 

That is the exact question here. The court says: 

The tax was a means for effectually accomplishing the p object 
of giving to the people a currency that would rest, primarily, upon the 
honor of the United States, and be available in every part of the 
country. There was no pu se by the act or by any of its provisions 
to raise revenue to be applied in meeting the expenses or obligations 
of the Government. I 

The case of Millard v. Roberts (202 U. S., p. 429) arose over 
an act of Congress levying taxes in the District of Columbia 
for public improvements, and the court there, in a very inter- 
esting opinion, discusses this very question. This bill origi- 
nated in the Senate, and was a bill for taxation, but not pri- 
marily.for revenue. The court says: 

This language is applicable to the acts of Congress in the case at bar. 
Whatever taxes are imposed are but means to the purposes provided 
by the act. 

And in Story, on the Constitution, is a most interesting dis- 
cussion of the genesis of section 7 of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion as it is derived and borrowed from the English law, be- 
cause of the reason I have heretofore stated. This section, 
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which, it seems to me, settles the matter, I want to read for the 
purpose of the RECORD. 
What bills— 


CEMS Story, on the Constitution— 


perly “ bills for raising revenue,” in the sense of the Constitution, 
— matter of some. 5 A learned commentator supposes 
that every bill which indirectly or consequentially may raise revenue 
is, within the sense of the Constitution, a revenue bai He — 


thinks that the bills for establishing the t office and the mint and 
regulating the value of foreign coin belo: to this and ou — 
not to have originated id) =. the Sena But 


(as 15 fact —— di: 

practical construction of the Constitu been against his pe aag 
And, indeed, the history of the pe ge ot ras pore already masentaa 
abundantly proves that it has been confined bills to levy taxes in 
the strict sense of the words, and has not been understood to extend to 
bills for other purposes, which may incidentally create revenue. 

That is the whole subject, Mr. President, and covers the whole 
thing. 

The Senate in dealing with the income-tax bill substituted the 
corporation tax for the income tax, That was questioned in 
the courts, but never very seriously. The point I am making 
is simply this, that the provisions of section 12, which are the 
ones complained of, providing that the President may levy and 
collect a rate of duty, are only for the purpose of carrying out 
and making effective the minimum guargnty of that section, 
and in no way are they provisions for the purpose of collecting 
revenue. Hence, this bill with that section is not a bill for rais- 
ing revenue, and can properly originate in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I believe the argument of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is unanswerable, and that 
the two Supreme Court eases which he has cited settle this 
question, but I think perhaps some of the Senators have in 
mind the cotton-future case, which apparently was decided the 
other way. Before I discuss that case briefly, however, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the attitude of the Senate 
itself upon this question. It is found in Gilfry’s Precedents, 
first volume, on page 230. 

It there appears that the Senate has never conceded the sole 
and exclusive right of the House of Representatives to origi- 

` nate bills that are purely for the purposes of raising revenue. 
The Senate has always claimed that right, but frequently it 
has had conflict with the House of Representatives, and when 
the two Houses have been in conflict the matter has usually 
been disposed of without a decision. But it is stated in Gil- 
fry’s Precedents, page 230: 

In 1883 the compromise tariff bill was introduced in the Senate by 
— i Clay, but as the same bill was passed by the House of Rep- 

tives while Mr. Clay’s bill was pending tn th in — Senate, the latter 
was laid on the table and the House bill was passed. 

Now, undoubtedly we shall have the same Teeni here. If the 
Senate debates this bill at anything like the same length it has 
other bills that have been before the Senate, the House will 
have passed its bill long before the bill has been passed here. 

But I continue to read from Gilfry: 

When this bill was introduced a point of order was raised against 
its reception by Mr. Forsyth that it contained a section proposing an 
increase of duties on certain woolens and was, therefore, a bill in con- 
flict with the clause of the Constitution above cited. It was introduced 
with the section retained, and the debate and action upon its reception 
and passage indicate the opinion of that Senate at least that a bill 
both to increase and reduce duties could originate in the Senate. 

Numerous bills have — tae = the Senate that subsequently be- 
came laws, and covering the peton from 1815 to the present time, that 
give strength to the contention of those who believe the Senate has 
power to originate revenue measures. 

And a fairly careful search finds no authority in the prece- 
dents of the Senate for the position stated by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Referring to the cotton-futures case, which is freshly in the 
minds of some of the Members of the Senate, I wish to say— 
and I am now referring to the case of Hubbard v. Lowe (226 
Federal Reporter, p. 185)—that that was a decision by the dis- 
trict judge of the Federal court for the southern district of 
New York, Judge Hough, and the case went off on that decision; 
but the real point involved was this, quoting from the opinion, 
on page 137: 

I am perhaps saved from inquiry whether the cotton-futures act is 
a bill for raising revenue by the agreement of counsel on this point. 

When counsel had agreed that the cotton-futures act was a 
bill to raise revenue there was nothing for the district judge 
to do but to write that it could not originate in the Senate. 
Where, however, we have a bill that is not intended primarily 
and principally for the purpose of raising revenue, but a bill 
that is intended to safeguard the United States Government 
and for the national safety and defense, with merely incidental 
revenue provisions, it clearly does not come within the inhibi- 
tion of the Constitution. 

This case of Hubbard against Lowe was not appealed. The 
Government did not care to appeal it, because the Congress re- 


passed the bill immediately, having it originate in the House. 
So that as far as I can find there is no authority whatever for 
the position taken by the Senator from Georgia. 

I merely make these few remarks in order that Senators who 
might be disturbed by the attack on our right to originate the 
bill here may look up the matter for themselves, if they have 
any further doubts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2463) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel. 4 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not propose at this 
time to enter into any lengthy discussion of the bill that has 
just been laid before the Senate, but I think it proper to make 
a very brief statement in reference to it, in view of the attitude 
of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry [Mr. Gore], who is in opposition to it. 

Mr. President, this bill was reported out by the committee 
without amendment and without having been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the committee, for the reason that it had been argued 
at great length and extensive hearings had been had before the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives and 
the bill finally reported to the House from that committee, so 
that the bill as introduced in the Senate and as it was referred 
to the committee was an exact copy of the one which was 
reported by the House committee. 

Now, there had been hearings before the Senate committee as 
well as before the committee of the House of Representatives 
on this whole subject, so that really nothing was to be gained 
by having additional hearings before the committee of the 
Senate. It was felt by many members of the committee, and I 
think properly so, that if the Senate committee, after a week's 
discussion, and after extensive hearings, agreed upon the form 
of a bill, the bill would still have to be discussed in all of its 
phases when it reached the Senate. So that the committee felt 
that time would be saved if the bill could be taken up in the 
Senate as an original proposition and the country advised as to 
its nature and contents. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course it was understood that the members 
of the committee had the right to oppose the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. . Oh. yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. It was not understood that the members of 
the committee favored this bill. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, no, Mr. President; the Senator 
is right. It was left open for the members of the committee to 
take such position in the Senate as they might see fit. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missisippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I should like to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon whether the bill has been read? 4 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
from Mississippi that the bill has not yet been read. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. After the Senator from Oregon has con- 
cluded his speech I shall call for the reading of the bill. * 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I thought it just as 
well to make a brief statement about it before the bill is read, 
and then, of course, it will have to be read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I do. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator is going to make a statement in 
regard to this bill, I think we ought to have a full attendance of 
the Senate; and unless it is against the Senator's wishes, I will 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I really do not care, Mr. President. 
Senators do not remain very long after they get here. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Missouri 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hitchcock Martin Reed 


kham Hollis Myers Robinson 

rah Husting Nelson Shafroth 
Chamberlain James New . — 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Cummins Jones. N. Mex. Norris Smith, Md. 
Fernald Kendrick Overman Ster ling 
Fletcher Kenyon Owen Stone 
Gallinger Kin, Page Sutherland 
Gore Kir Penrose Swanson 
Gronna La Follette Phelan Vardaman 
Hale McCumber Pittman Warren 
Harding McKellar Poindexter Weeks 
Hardwick McNary Pomerene 


Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr,. France] is detained on account of ill- 
ness. I will ask that this statement may remain for the day. 
I also desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] are 
detained from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as I stated a while ago, 
I do not propose at this time to enter into any lengthy discus- 
sion of the measure, but very briefly to state its purpose. 

The bill is not very long, and it is so plain in its terms that it 
seems to me that it is a work of supererogation to undertake to 
tell what its purpose is. But, Mr. President, this country is 
involved in a war the probable duration of which it is impossible 
for any man to foretell. All of us in America have hoped and 
still hope that it may, at some time in the very near future, 
end as suddenly as it was commenced in 1914. But now that we 
are involved in it, and owing to the uncertainty of its duration, 
the United States has to place itself in the best possible position 
to successfully assist those who are allied with us in carrying 
it on, and at the same time protect our own people. 


In order to win the war it is just as essential for this country 
to have a sufficient amount of food as to have the necessary 
munitions, soldiers, and battleships. A relative scarcity of food 
supplies has already been created by the war situation, vast 
amounts of labor having been diverted abroad from fields of pro- 
duction into the pursuits of war. As a result it has become of 
vital importance to the Nation to conserve existing food stocks 
and to consider such measures as may encourage further pro- 
duction and proper distribution. 

Under normal conditions we have been accustomed to rely 
upon the force of competition to control economic relations affect- 
ing the production and distribution of the necessaries of life. 
With the advent of war, however, and the relative scarcity of 
food, it is clear that competition can not be relied upon to insure 
such production and distribution of food supplies as will be 
needed to safeguard the general interest. We must devise other 
methods of control that shall be available and adequate to meet 
the situation at hand and to meet the new situations that are 
likely to present themselves as the war advances. 

Prices in the United States are soaring skyward all the time. 
The same condition exists in other countries, so that not only 
must we look to the production of food, but we must look to the 
care and conservation and distribution of it in such a way that 
these prices may remain at some figure the consumer can pay. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator prefer to go ahead, or will 
he yield now for a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would a little rather go ahead, be- 
cause I am going to be very brief. 

Mr. President, as tending to show that there has been a con- 
stant upward tendency in prices, not only here but abroad, I 
call the attention of the Senate to a table which shows the com- 
parative level of food prices in the several countries on certain 
dates as compared with prices in July, 1914. In volume 17, 
No. 5, of the Labor Gazette issued by the department of labor 
of the Dominion of Canada, on-page 394 will be found this table 
which I ask to have printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


A pprorimate increases in the cost of staple foods and groceries in certain countries by percentages over July, 1914. 


Canada. 

United Kingdom.. 
United States. 
Australia 


E 


Holland 


— 
SSBSSBUCS 


16 21 3 
60 65 68 
12 16 19 
28 2 25 
20 18 2 
32 32 32 
OSN 44 
50 53 


) This number has been added to the table as published. For May it was 50 per cei 
than in the first six months of 1914. 


Seven foods only. In Milan, 5 were 70 per cent higher 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Note the approximate increases in the 
cost of staple foods and groceries in certain countries by per- 
centages over July, 1914. Taking Canada, in January, 1915, the 
percentage of increase was 7 per cent; in July, 1915, it was re- 
duced to 5 per cent over the cost of 1914. In 1916 these prices 
continued to rise during every month in the year, and the same 
is true of 1917, when the increase for April was 45 per cent 
over the 1914 cost on these staple necessaries. 

In the United Kingdom the increase in the cost of staple 
foods and groceries for January, 1915, was 18 per cent, and 
these increases gradually rose until April, 1917, when the 
rate was 94 per cent over the price of July, 1914. In the United 


States the rate of increase in January, 1915, was 1 per cent, |- 


and this rate gradually increased until April, 1917, when it 
amounted to 48 per cent, while to-day, according to estimates 
made, the rate of increase is far in excess of this last amount. 
It might be nearer accurate to say that the increase ranges 
from 75 to 100 per cent. What is said of these three coun- 
tries is applicable to all of the other countries named in the 
statement herewith presented, the rates varying and being much 
higher in some countries than in others. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just a question. Does the same 
table show the increase in the price of other articles than 
food? 


Ineluding coal, wood, and petroleum. 
Foods only, at Stockholm. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it shows the increases to be in 
staple foods and groceries only. 

Mr. REED. I thought perhaps the Senator could show how 
the price of steel and copper and lead and zine and coal and cot- 
ton and wool might have increased; whether it had gone along 
with the increase in food prices. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The table does not show that. It only 
shows the staple food and groceries at the heading. I will 
say as a matter of fact as to the commodities which the Senator 
mentions the increases have been in the same proportion and 
sometimes in a very much larger proportion. I have not a table 
showing that before me. 

Mr. REED. Then the rise in price has been general? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; general. 

Mr. REED. It has not been any greater than it has been in 
many other of those prime necessities of life which must be 
had to be used by the people in all countries. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. President, with this constant soaring of prices there must 
be lodged somewhere the power to regulate. I do not know 
that anyone knows exactly what has been the cause of these 
rapid increases in the price of the necessaries of life. There 
is a conflict of opinion amongst many as to the real causes 
which have brought it about. But one thing is sure, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, that in those countries where this tendency upward has 
existed legislative regulation along the lines proposed has tended 
to hold the prices down. 

If the wage paid labor in all walks of life kept-pace in upward 
tendency with the increase in the price of necessaries of life 
the situation might not be so unbearable, but it is a fact that 
this has not been the case. Dr. Clyde L. King, assistant profes- 
sor of political science in the University of Pennsylvania, in a 
hearing before the Senate committee, conclusively proved this 
by a careful study of the relation between the increase of wages 
on the one hand and the increase of food prices on the other, 
and the conclusion reached by him was that wages had not 
increased certainly over 20 per cent, and that foods have in- 
creased from 27 to 33 per cent for the period covered by his 
investigation, namely, during the year 1916 and a part of 1917. 
In other words, as he testified, “The actual wage has gone 
down; and it is very clear—I am giving these figures here in 
order to drive home the necessity for national action—it is 
certainly very clear that the actual wage can not continue to go 
down without very great suffering and real direful conse- 
quences.” I call the attention of the Senate to his testimony 
upon the subject. 

Mr. President, one of the main purposes of the pending bill is 
to provide for some governmental agency for the regulation of 
these prices. I have sometimes wondered that those individuals, 
associations, and corporations that are measurably responsible 
for conditions which it is now sought to regulate and restrain 
do not heed the warning voice of the public and restrain their 
avarice and greed in advance of legislation. It is one of the 
peculiar things in this world’s history that these men will not 
listen to the murmuring of the hungry multitude but prefer to 
wait for actual revolution to come with its destructive hand. 
They wait and at all times have waited until these crowds, 
urged on by the demands of hunger, tear down the very walls 
within which these crimes against the masses are perpetrated 
and carried on. Have these agencies of evil not had warnings 
in our own country in the bread and hunger riots which have 
occurred in New York and other thickly settled communities? 
It would indeed be well for them to pay heed to the clamor of 
the starving and hasten to assist legislation instead of standing 
in the way by obstructive tactics. 

Mr. REED, If the Senator will pardon another interrup- 
tion—I do not interrupt to argue but to get light upon the 
question—is it not a fact that it is now pretty generally con- 
ceded that the recent bread riot in New York was instigated 
by the agents of Germany? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Possibly. I would not like to say. I 
do not know but that suggestion has been made. 

Mr. REED. I refer to the bread riot the other day. It was 
so charged by the papers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think there are emissaries of in- 
terested Governments that are at work here all the time, not 
only instigating that class of riots but ready to instigate any 
other kind of riot or to commit any kind of crime in order to 
weaken the hand of our Government and those with whom we 
are allied in this contest. 

Mr. President, this legislation with reference to the control 
of prices may seem revolutionary, but such legislation is almost 
as old as time. I was very much interested in a statement re- 
ceived by me from an old friend in Pennsylvania the other day 
giving me a copy of a decree issued by Zeno in A. D. 483, and 
the pending bill, or some of it at least, might have been copied 
from that ancient decree. So, not only in ancient times but 
in more modern times such legislation has been common. But 
the power to legislate has been so seldom exercised in the past 
century that our own people have forgotten that any such 
legislation was ever in effect in this country. It was in effect 
in colonial days and a part of the law of the land then. So 
while seeming to be revolutionary in its terms, it will be found 
that it conforms to the laws of other countries the world over, 
and more particularly in the recent past and since this war 
has been going on in Europe. 

Mr. President, another problem arises in connection with food 
storage which the bill endeavors to solve. It is realized that 
there is both legitimate and illegitimate storing of food. Stor- 
ing is legitimate when it is designed to supply food to the con- 
sumer as he needs it. Storing is illegitimate when it is designed 
to withhold food for the purpose of causing an increase in 
prices. Especially in time of war, such as this, when there is 
a relative scarcity of food there is increased temptation to 
hoard the same in order to take advantage of an anticipated 
abnormal rise in prices. Hoarding must be prevented in the 
publie interest, and storage houses should be licensed in order 
that any tendency toward hoarding may be disclosed through 
proper inspection and the necessary remedies applied. It is to 
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be assumed that if any dealer holds greater stocks than he 
ordinarily keeps on hand in the normal conduct of his busi- 
ness he acts contrary to the public interest and that such ac-, 
tion should not be permitted. 

At the same time there is need for legitimate storing and for 
the proper potection of legitimate storing business. Where the 
incentive to hoard and speculate exists an undue demand for 
Storage space is created which may give storage concerns an 
opportunity to charge abnormally high storage rates. Such 
storage charges add to the cost of distribution and discourage 
legitimate storage. To protect and encourage legitimate stor- 
ing, therefore, it is necessary to regulate storage charges. 

Now, how much of that is done in this country it is impossible 
to state. I do not know whether there are any complete statis- 
tics on the subject, but we all know that is the fact, and this 
ae itself to the regulation of those who are engaged 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

17 PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
y 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The statement the Senator has now made is a 
very interesting statement. We all know It to be the fact that 
a large amount of foodstuffs are being hoarded for the purpose 
of increasing the price. I am interested in having all the light 
we can get on that subject, because I want to convey it to the 
Attorney General’s office and to the Federal Trade Commission 
and have these scoundrels sent to prison. I wish to ask the 
Senator now to kindly give us some specific information. I am 
in search of it, and I am in dead earnest about my request. 
Does the Senator know of any such cases? I should like very 
much to have him enlighten us. i. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not care to enter into a lengthy 
discussion of it at this time; I am simply making a brief state- 
ment as to the purpose of the bill, but I think I will be able 
to accommodate the Senator some time during the discussion. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will. ` 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator permit me? I do not know 
what my position is going to be on this legislation. but I am 
interested in the discussion, and particularly interested in any 
development that may come from an investigation of the general 
charges that are made. The Senator from Missouri has just 
asked for specific evidence about hoarding. I noticed a couple 
of days ago in a Washington paper a statement that poultry 
in storage was five times greater than in June of last year. It 
goes on to say: 

Cold-storage houses held 54,834,191 pounds of frozen poul June 1, 
487 per cent, or nearly five times, greater than a year ago, accordin 
to a Department of Agriculture report. Stocks ‘of. broilers were 61 
per cent larger, roasters 557 per cent, fowls 289 per cent, turkeys 976 
per cent, and miscellaneous poultry 490 per cent. 

During May stocks increased, although marked decreases were re- 
ported during May, 1916. 2 

I do not know whether the supply in May, 1916, was very 
low and this is a normal supply, but if there is any evidence of 
a violation of the law, there is evidence for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to proceed against the people who are violating the law. 

Mr. REED, With the permission of the Senator who has the 
floor, may I ask the Senator from Massachusetts what author- 
ity he quoted for this statement? The newspaper quotes some 
authority, I think. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is the type of the Washington Post, and it 
does not give any authority for the statement. 

Mr. REED. I thought there was something in the article 
that stated these figures were obtained from a source. I only 
wanted to know. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts .read the clipping, the information is derived from a 
report of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It says, “According to a Department 
of Agriculture report.” The Senator is right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So the Government is in possession of 
that information already, if that is authentic. 

Mr. REED. If it is authentic. 

Mr. President, may I ask one question further, and I beg the 
Senator’s pardon? Does the Senator’s article state the per- 
centage? 

Mr. WEEKS. It says “cold-storage houses held 54,884,191 
pounds of frozen poultry June 1; 487 per cent, or nearly five 
times greater than a year ago.” 

Mr. REED. That would make about half a meal to the 
people of the United States. It is illustrative of the fact, if the 
Senator will indulge me, that figures can be given in such a way 
as to be startling and make people think there is some tre- 
mendously bad situation. For instance, I saw the other day 
that there was a corner on eggs, that there were 100,000,000 
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eggs in cold storage. It sounded big, yet that probably would 
not supply the breakfast table of the American people for two 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, Mr. President, there are men out 
in the western country who have grown rich by simply buying 
eggs when they are cheap and storing them and selling them at 
high prices later. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; but if they had not bought them up in 
the cheap season, eggs would probably have been sold by the 
farmer during two or three months for 5 cents a dozen, and 
they probably would have been paid for in the scarce months 
of the year, if there had been nothing in cold storage, at 75 
cents to 81 a dozen. It is because eggs are bought in the spring 
of the year when hens are laying, and that steadies the price 
of them for the farmer in giving him a better price, and it is 
because eggs are then on hand to be sold in the searce months 
of the winter that the citizen of a town is able to get them 
at all. 

I am not saying, and I want to be understood about it, that 
there may not have been some attempt and some successful at- 
tempt of certain gentlemen to corner the supply of the neces- 
sities of life, but I am insisting that a figure which shows that 
there are 54,000,000 pounds of chickens in cold storage, which 
will not make one Sunday dinner for all the people of the 
United States, is a misleading thing when it is put before us in 
the form of per cents, that it is 487 per cent greater than it was 
last year, for instance. It means nothing. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator from Oregop if 
there have been 54,000,000 pounds of chickens and other food 
supplies of that sort in cold storage, are not the laws on the 
statute books sufficient to deal with that problem and to eor- 
rect that mistake without any additional legislation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If there was a conspiracy to do this on 

the part of a number of persons within the meaning of the stat- 
ute, perhaps they could be reached under the Sherman antitrust 
law; but the Sherman antitrust law has not been effective to 
hold down.the prices to consumers in this country. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. If additional laws are made, what assur- 
ance has the Senator that they will be enforced? Is it neces- 
sary to have one man enforce the law and permit him to send a 
man to jail without benefit of clergy or trial by jury? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there are other ways by 
which we are likely to catch them and correct the evils that 
are complained of. I think the Senator knows without my 
saying it that prices have gone up. There must be some reason 
for it. It is not a theory which confronts us, it is a condition 
that every man in the country knows exists. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator will permit me once more, 
there is a great deal of irregularity in prices undoubtedly. Of 
course, the Senator from Oregon would not contend that there 
should not be cold storage, because that does even up things 
and enables the keeping of a supply when it could not be ob- 
tained under normal conditions. 

Only a few days ago, certainly within two weeks, we were 
seriously discussing the price of fish in the Senate and there 
was a proposition submitted to the Senate, an amendment to a 
bill providing that the Government should be put in the fish 
business—to catch fish and store them and cure them and sell 
them. I noticed in an evening Boston paper within 10 days— 
and Boston is the second largest fish port in the United States— 
a general statement which I should like to put in the Reconp, if 
the Senator from Oregon does not object. It says: 

Favorable weather off the coast of late has allowed the market fisher- 
men to bring in good catches, and consequently prices are down to the 
usual summer basis. There is now no excuse for inflated prices for 
fresh groundfish, and fresh cod can be had at 8 cents— 

And so forth Then it goes on and gives the price of various 
kinds of fish, which are the normal summer prices. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to having the 
statement the Senator makes inserted in my remarks, or anything 
that will assist in getting the facts before the country. 

As I said a while ago, we do not always know what causes the 
rise in prices. In the Northwest, for instance, a year ago the 
price of the canned salmon went up enormously. It may have 
been due to the fact that a large part of the output had been 
engaged by the allies. The result was that prices generally 
went up. So conditions have been prevailing on account of war 
times that have made prices change, usually upward, but that 
does not account for all the abnormal prices existing here lately. 
Take the enormous cost of flour. It is not the producer who 
gets the benefit of it. I am advised that with the price of flour 


in New York to-day the farmer gets a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the amount of the increased value. It is true he gets 
a better price for wheat than he formerly received. 


Mr. President, the purpose of this bill is measurably to assist 
in correcting that and other kindred evils. 

Problems also arise in connection with the proper conservation 
of food materials in the hands of manufacturers. If food mate- 
rial is to be properly conserved, it may become necessary to pre- 
vent its utilization for certain uses other than those for human 
consumption in order to insure an adequate supply of human 
food. Here again the public interest is paramount. Manu- 
facturers of food or food material should be licensed in order 
to insure that the proper utilization of food material be made 
as demanded in the interest of public policy. 

It can be clearly demonstrated that enormous preventable 
wastes occur in food products while they are in transit, in stor- 
age, and held for sale. In the present emergency, when an ade- 
quate food supply is so essential to the winning of the war, it 
is imperative that every practicable means be employed to elimi- 
nate such unnecessary waste. Deterioration in food products, 
due to faulty storage or to improper handling in transit, and 
when held for sale, should be prevented by requiring the timely 
disposition of such products under proper governmental au- 
thority. One situation that inevitably leads to a great waste 
of this kind is a glut in the market in connection with the han- 
dling of a food product. Under the present war situation the 
Nation can not afford to incur waste of this sort. It is impor- 
tant therefore that such means as are available be utilized to 
prevent gluts and to promote the equitable apportionment of 
food products among markets. With the aid of the information 
which the Government obtains through its market news service, 
it is in a position intelligently to direct market movements when 
gluts are likely to occur or when other causes of unnecessary 
waste are operative. . 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator explain what the 
urgency is against waste? Is it to prescribe the conduct of indi- 
viduals in cooking and in preparing food for the family, or what 
is meant by it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is very great waste in the 
transportation of perishable properties that might be cared for 
under proper regulations, and there are men wicked enough in 
this country to destroy commodities in order to increase the 
price. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is covered by another section. That 
is not connected with waste. Probably it means that an order 
may be issued preventing some sort of waste. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is only addressed against know- 
ingly or willfully permitting preventable deterioration. There 
is nothing very stringent about it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. Answering the question propounded by the 
Senator from Mississippi, I should like to call the specific atten- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon and those collaborating with 
him to one source of waste that somebody in some way ought 
to prevent, if it can be done, and that is the enormous wicked 
waste that occurs about big hotels. 

I have known men and women sitting at tables with great 
big steaks only eating a little of it, and my information 
from the chef and from the waiters is that what is not eaten 
of this very choice food is absolutely taken out and thrown 
away. The waiters can not be permitted to take it home, and 
it is not distributed to charity or for any other purpose. It is 
an absolute waste and amounts to many thousands of dollars, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought that was used in making hash. 

Mr. STONE. There may be some of it used in making hash, 
but this is not a joke; it is a fact. There is in the large cities 
enough waste of that kind and more than enough to feed the 
people we hear so much about who are hungry around over 
the cities. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? How is the 
Senator going to regulate that? Would he have Mr. Hoover 
go to à hotel and say they shall not, serve a juicy steak to a 
customer who is willing to pay for it unless he will eat it all? 

Mr. STONE. I was not providing a remedy; I was merely 
calling attention to a specifie case of waste and upon a large 
scale. It occurs in the city of Washington as well as else- 
where, Yet we are told that within a stone’s throw of this 
Capitol—Mr. Hoover has said so and others—you will find 
women and children who are absolutely in a state of half want 
for something to eat. I think it is a wicked waste of nutritious 
food that ought to be preserved in some way. How you are 
going about it I do not know. If somebody could be authorized 
to prevent that waste it ought to be done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My observation has been when I was at 
a certain hotel, for that matter at several hotels in the city at 
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different times, large baskets of this unused food were given 
to charity and women and children came to the hotels and 
were supplied with the food to carry home. I do not know 
that they used it all, but a very considerable part of it was 
used in that way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think a good deal of that is done 


now, I will say to the Senator. At least I have heard of its 
being done. 

As already stated, one of the abuses affecting the food situa- 
tion, in time of war especially, is the hoarding of food products 
and the consequent effect on food prices. To meet this situation 
it is not only necessary to have means at hand that may dis- 
close such practices under a proper system of licensing, but 
it is also necessary that governmental authority be definitely 
delegated to prevent such practices. Food is so essential to 
national existence in time of war that any individual practicing 
hoarding thereby weakens one of the Nation’s leading lines of 
defense. Such an individual should be compelled by the proper 
governmental authority to cease from such action under severe 
penalty. 

It is necessary that the Government shall be able, as occasion 
may arise, to obtain the necessaries of life at reasonable prices 
for its military forces, for its civilian population, and for the 
entente nations of Europe. The public interest in obtaining 
such supplies at reasonable prices is paramount to all other in- 
terests. To this end Government authority should be delegated 
to requisition, if necessary, the particular food supplies needed 
and arrange for the just compensation for the same. 

Even though the authority be delegated to requisition the 
necessaries of life, as suggested, such action would be effective 
only in so far as the existing stocks of the Nation were avail- 
able. If it were known that the war situation would continue 
only for a period during which such existing stocks would be 
adequate, no further provision would be necessary. While it 
appears likely that further stocks will be produced as needed 
without additional governmental action, it is clear that the pro- 
duction of such stocks is of paramount importance to the Na- 
tion and that the public interest may require the continued 
operation of the factories and mines concerned, If necessary, 
therefore, in case of extreme emergency, authority should not 
be lacking under which the Government itself would proceed to 
take over and operate industries whose output was essential to 
a successful waging of the war. 

Because of unusual forces affecting both the demand and 
the supply of the necessities of life under war conditions, there 
is a danger that evil practices may arise in connection with 
the operations and transactions of the market exchanges and 
that injurious speculation and manipulation may develop. At 
such a time especially such evil practices would be disastrous, 
These exchanges, while performing their proper and normal 
functions, are of vital importance to the public welfare. If 
involved in evil practices, however, they become a menace. The 
importance of these exchanges in relation to the Nation’s dis- 
tributive system requires that they should be subject to such 
governmental regulation as may protect them in the perform- 
ance of their proper functions and at the same time prevent 
injurious speculation and manipulation. 

The purpose of giving the President power to offer a guar- 
anteed price to the farmer for any given product is to induce 
the farmer to produce a sufficient supply of the given product 
to meet the needs of the public. Under normal conditions the 
economic incentive expressed by market prices is ordinarily 
sufficient to induce adequate production. Under abnormal con- 
ditions, however, created by the war situation, the costs of 
production are increased and the prospective price becomes 
more than ordinarily uncertain. At the same time the Nation 
must feed its soldiers and thus becomes a leading buyer of 
food supplies. The civilian population must also be fed. The 
interests of public policy therefor require that such induce- 
ment be offered through price guaranty as will insure ade- 
quate production. ` ; 

To insure an adequate and continuous supply of food has be- 
come of paramount public interest. Under these conditions the 
public welfare demands that any diversion of food material for 
other than food uses imperils and weakens the Nation. If the 
considerable portion of food materials and feed now diverted to 
the production of beverages should be needed in order to provide 
the food necessary for the people, the public interest demands 
that necessary steps be taken to prevent the use of such material 
for the production of beverages. To this end authority should 
be delegated by which the President may stop such diversions 
5 eres and in the manner that the public interest may 

emand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had hoped that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would address himself to section 12 of this bill, 


which deals with fixing a minimum price. It provides, in effect, 
that the President shall fix a minimum price for nonperishable 
agricultural products, and if they do not bring the price fixed 
by the President that the Government shall pay the difference. 
That strikes me as being most extraordinary legislation. I 
know of no similar legislation in any country on the face of the 
earth. I think France did undertake to fix both the maximum 
and minimum prices, but it was a failure, as I have read. When 
the President of the United States says to a farmer: “ Plant 
10 acres of sweet potatoes; keep an account of the cost of them; 
and when you market them, if they do not bring a fair price 
the Government will pay the difference,” I think we are going 
mad in the matter of legislation on this subject. That is ex- 
actly what is now contemplated, as I happen to know from a 
source that is unquestioned. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is the purpose of the 
legislation. I will say to the Senator that very many farmers 
in the West to whom I have talked have said that they were 
afraid to put in a larger acreage than will insure more than 
the average crop, because in these war times they feared the 
price might go down. If a certain price were guaranteed by 
the Government they would not be afraid to do so. It would 
stimulate production. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But does the Senator think that the other 
taxpayers of the country, including those who are now, as the 
Senator pointed out, somewhat hungry, should be called upon 
to pay this difference to the farmers who may make a venture 
in the matter of raising an agricultural product that did not 
net them when they came to market it as much as they thought 
would properly compensate them for it? Does the Senator think 
that all the other taxpayers of the country should be called 
upon to make up that deficit? ` 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do, Mr. President; but this is not 
a farmers’ war; it is a war of all of us; and if a man is going 
to venture his all in the production of a crop for the whole 
country, and for the allies as well, I do not see any objection 
to guaranteeing him not less than a certain price for it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if there is any 
reason why that should not extend to all of the industries of 
the country? If losses are incurred and men venture upon 
enterprises that meet with losses, why should not such men 
be paid as well as the men who harvest nonperishable agricul- 
tural products? Why stop at that point? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Well, Mr. President, this is to meet 
a single emergency at this time; it is for the stimulation of 
the production of food. That is the purpose of the bill. If it 
went out and gathered up all of the industries of the country 
I do not know whether or not we could ever get it through at 
this session. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the Senator will never get section 
12 through at this session of the Senate or at any other session, 
because I think it is a most extraordinary and unheard-of 
proposition, and I do not believe that the people of the United 
States will ever indorse a proposition of that kind, though I 
may be mistaken. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has been adopted in other coun- 
tries, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not. 
done? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has been done during this war. 
The bill proposed is only for this emergency. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand that. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Therefore it could probably cover 
only one or two crops, and it would induce men who would 
otherwise not raise crops to put in large plantings. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator if it is not true that 
the authors of this very legislation when they started out did 
not have a maximum price for farm products? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think they did. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true, if we fix a minimum price for farm 
products, that it will not do the farmer any good, unless it 
raises the price above what it would otherwise be? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not Know that I exactly under- 
stand the Senator’s question. ` 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that a minimum price will not do 
the farmer any good unless it raises the price above what it 
would otherwise be without the law? 

Mr. ERLAIN. It Will protect him against lass. 

Mr. REED. Is it not also true that if you raise the price of 
farm products for the farmer you necessarily raise the price of 
farm products to the ultimate consumer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only purpose of this is to guar- 
antee the farmer against an actual loss in the production of a 
crop. 


If so, where has it been 
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Mr. REED. How will you get at “an actual loss”? Here is 
one farmer who has ground that will raise 100 bushels of corn 
to the acre, and he can make money raising corn at 50 cents a 
bushel, and here is another farmer whose land will only raise 
25 bushels of corn to the acre, and he can not make money unless 
he gets a dollar and a quarter a bushel for it. How are you 
going to get at a price regulation for conditions of that kind? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Missouri has doubt- 
less had cases, as I have had in my experience, where it was 
undertaken to prove how much it cost to raise a bushel of wheat, 
for instance, or some other commodity, and no two men would 
testify exactly the same; but there is a general average that 
can be reached as to all these commodities. 

I have endeavored briefly to direct attention to the purposes 
of the pending bill, although I question, in view of its brevity, 
if any statement upon the subject was necessary. The one 
thing that must be apparent to all is that in the present crisis 
some steps must be taken to regulate the food supply if the war 
in which America is now involved is to be brought to a success- 
ful termination. The remedy proposed by the pending bill may 
not be the best to apply, but, following in the footsteps of other 
countries, we are undertaking to profit by their experience, and 
every effort of every Senator ought to be directed to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose which it has in view. 

In this connection I desire to have printed as an appendix to 
what I have had to say a discussion upon governmental regula- 
tion of prices during the war, to be found in the Labour Gazette 
of the Dominion of Canada, volume 7, No. 5, at page 392. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to have printed as a Senate 
document a compilation on food control in Canada, Newfound- 
land, and Great Britain “ Statutes and Orders in Council,” which 
was compiled at my request from data furnished by the legisla- 
tive-reference service of the Library of Congress, It shows the 
legislation of those countries for the regulation of the food sup- 
ply during the present war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
order will be made. i 

The matter referred to (S. Doc. No. 47): t 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF Prices DURING THE WAR, 
[From the Labour Gazette, official publication ef the Department of 
Labor, Canada.] 

of th tbreak of war in 1914 most countries 

10 Baro a 8 Ta, Kayri the supplies of food and mate- 
rials and to keep down prices. When the main sources of supply were 
liable to be cut of at any moment and the regular movements of trade 
were already being stopped with the temporary cessation of 5 
of ships and the use of railways for movements of troops, dealers would 
not be able to keep up stocks. There was, in many cases, a movement 
on the 3 of householders to lay in stocks before existing supplies in 
ould become exhausted and before prices should rise steeply. 

On the other hand, dealers would take Ce daana © of the temporary or 
possible scarcity to raise prices of stocks on hand, expecting to, be 
able to get future supplies or attempting. to realize as much as possible 
in cash before a real scarcity, when the supplies were certain to be 
seized by the Government at fixed prices. Also some dealers would 
attempt to bay up stocks to 8 the rise in prices expected. This 
abnormal buying on the part of dealers and householders would imme- 
diately tend to raise prices. To prevent a continuance of these con- 
ditions, various governments took power to fix prices and take over 
stocks. In many parts of Europe the law permits mayors of cities to 
fix prices of bread and other staple foods in a state of siege and at 
similar crises. ‘These local powers were increased and placed under 


Government regulation in August, 1914, in many instances. 
were 2 made prohibiting the export of food and materials suit- 


Laws 

able war supplies, and maximum prices for important foods were 
fately set Tn many cities and regulated according to supplies 

until trad conditions had settled down to a war basis; this was 

denoted by the resumption of shippin: 

ilization of armi 


roads to resume freight carria, 
for neutral coun S x om 


es mobilized their forces at least partia 


yo vectors Later the various governments coo 
artering shipping to secure economy and e inl 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and — (while 
arrangements th the British and French Governments as to the 
search of ships, detention of cargoes, and quantities to be to 
revent the transportation of war supplies to Germany and Austria 
hrough these countries. These measures involved a responsibility 
on the part of these Governments for the maintenance of the food sw 
plies and for the trade and industry of their countries. Under su 
conditions regulations tend to me far-reaching and to involve the 
detailed regulation of indus and of the lives of the le. In 
re conditions were less afe by the 


ing on 2 

and In Australia there was 
had to be imported instea 
not be mark 


us from that crop had not been certain. 
plentiful from the 1915 crops. In 1916, however, shortages again 


veloped, not only in in but the potato crop was particularly short. 
Live stock had n Lonsiderably reduced in DRONAS the demands 
of war and by the high prices of feed; a shortage feed and the 


drou. 


2 t of the summer increased the prices of live stock, The demand 
‘or 


vernment purposes and increa losses due to submarine war- 
fare combined to increase freight rates. Toward the end of 1916, there- 
fore, different governments took still further measures for conserving 
the food supply, for increasin 


pean 
countries drawing normally es of food and raw 
materials from abroad were — ected by freight rates and by the 
increased cost in countries of origin. ny and Austria, shut in 
to an increasing extent from over-seas supplies, experienced greater dif- 
culties as their stocks and those in adjacent countries became exhausted, 
their own production being also decreased by the lack of supplies, such 
as fertilizers, cotton, etc. It has been difficult to-secure reliable infor- 
mation as to prices in these countries, and, further, maximum prices 
have been set for many articles of which supplies often were not avail- 
able or could be secured aay by means of o l tickets under a system 
of rationing. The labor tment of the Board of Trade of the 
United Kingdom has calculated the increases in prices from month to 
month over prices in July, 1914, as shown in Prussian and Austrian 
official journals for Berlin and Vienna, ively. For recent months, 
however, these figures have not been available. Many countries have 
long published index numbers of prices, but since the outbreak of war 
not only have many begun publishing prices and index numbers monthly 
instead of at greater intervals but several additional countries have 

n the collection and publication of statistics as to prices, the infor- 
8 being necessary for the measures for the regulation and control 
of prices. 

e accompanying table shows the comparative levels of food prices 
in several countries on certain dates as compafed with prices in July, 
1914. It should be noted that, particularly in northern climates, prices 
in July are usually somewhat lower than at any other time of the 
year, but the increases during the war have usually been so great as to 
make such differences of comparatively small importance. a 


Approzimate increases in the cost of staple foods and groceries in certain countries by percentages over July, 1914. 


z ceo ene eT E 
Sweden?.... 
Stockholm. 
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1 Seven foods only. In Milan, 18 foods in January were 70 per cent higher than in the first six months of 1914. 
Including coal, wood, and petroleum. 


The greatest increases appear in Germany and Austria, but Norwa 
had great advances in coke and coal. In Russia no statistics are a - 
able, but reports indicate that prices advanced steeply owing to a large 
extent to tbe prevalence of paper money, which was also a great factor 
in the rise in any and Austria-Hungary and to some extent in other 
countries. The infiation of money through the expansion of credit, the 
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Foods only, at Stockholm. 


floating of large loans by governments, and great government expendi- 
ae is also stated by economists to be an important factor in raising 


prices. 
Government 


rehases of wheat, meat, sugar, and other supplies in 
various ts of the world became important factors in affecting N 
g over of crops in some cases and the entire production of 
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materials exerted a steadying influence on markets. For instance, the 
British Government contracted for the meat production. in Argentina, 
and the Indian wheat crop was taken over for the British Government. 
The 1915 wheat crop in Australia was taken over by the Government 
and a large part of it sold to the Imperial authorities. The wool pro- 
duction in Australia and New Zealand was similarly taken over, and 
the same policy was followed with regard to some other materials. 
In determining the prices for these products the prices received by the 
produces before the war were taken as a basis, allowances being made 
‘or increased cost of production. 


The more important measures, so far known, taken by the various 
countries for the control of prices and lation of trade are given 
below. Summaries of these laws and regulations, continuously amended, 
fill 1 95 0 sections of official reports. to the irregu ay with 
which foreign publications are received, newspaper reports and the cor- 
respondence of comme and economic journ: have to be relied upon 
to a considerable extent, and information as to recent developments is not 
always available, even from these sources. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Drawing supplies of food and materials from all parts of the world 
by sea, with its communications protected by its navy, there was little 
interruption to supplies and the immense wealth of the country in- 
creased the facilities for the purchase of supplies, the great invest- 
ments of British capital in all s placing the products in many lines 
freely at the disposal of the British investors in control. It was, how- 
ever, thought desirable to take ce precautions, and the unrea- 
sonable withholding of food supplies act“ was passed on August 14, 
1914; the act provides that “if the board of trade are of the opinion 
that any foodstuff is being unreasonably withheld from the market, 
they may, if so authorized by His Majesty’s proclamation sate gener- 
ally or as respects any particular kind of foodstuff) and in manner 
provided by the 1 possession of any supplies of food - 
stuff to which the proclamation relates, paying to the owners of the 
supplies such price as may in default of agreement be decided to be 
reasonable, having re; to all circumstances of the case, by the arbi- 
tration of a judge of the high court, selected by the lord chief justice of 
England.” No action was taken under. this legislation. In the case 
of sugar, however, a commission was appointed to control the trade in 
the United Kingdom, ete. In normal times sugar came largely from 
Germany, France, 2 and other Euro countries, from which 
further supplies could not be expected. he commission, therefore, 
bought bs 5 ocks all over the world, particularly in the East and West 
Indies. he prices at which these supplies were sold were regulated by 
the commission. An advisory committee of dealers reported to the 
board of trade each week what the prices of the most important com- 
modities ought to be or how much higher than normal they were jus- 
tified in being. ‘These prices were made public. This was discontinued 
in a few. weeks, but was again done for meat early in 1915. Soon after 
the outbreak of the war the export of foods was temporarily prohibited 
and similar action has repeatedly been taken since. Steps were also 
taken to secure for the Government from time to time such commodi- 
ties as wool, hides, leather, iron and steel products and various metals 
etc. Supplies of meat and wheat were purchased by the Governmen 
in South America and in other countries. In the winter of 1915 the 
high price of coal, particularly in London, led to the appointment of a 
committee to investigate. As a result measures were taken to increase 
supplies and facilitate transportation and distribution and to regulate 
exports. Committees were appointed for England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, respectfully, to consider methods of increasing food production in 
1916. These pro various schemes for bringing more land into cul- 
tivation, especially for wheat production and for securing a maximum 
of production and minimum of waste. On June 17, 1916, the president 
of the board of trade appointed a committee to report on the supply 
and prices of foods, and a ree on milk, meat, and bacon 
was made on September 22, 1916. he committee recommended fur- 
ther regulation of retail trading in these commodities and further action 
in obtaining increased org The second report was on bread, flour, 
and wheat; and the th and final report on sugar, tea, and potatoes. 
These were 33 in November and December, respectivly, but not 
published till 3 

Toward the end of 1916 the ot falling off in the harvest in North 
America, South America, and rope, and the . shortage of 
ships due to commandeering for Government service and losses by sub- 
marines, etc., led to the adoption of stricter regulations regarding the 
supply and prices of foods, restriction in exports and imports, and in 
some directions as to ee The import of wheat was placed 
almost entirely under the control of a royal commission. An order in 
council on November 16, 1916, further amended December 5 and De- 
cember 25, gave to the board of trade full control of “any articles of 
commerce, the maintenance of which is important as being part of the 
food supplies of the country, or as being necessary for the wants of 
the public or for the wants of any section of the public.” It was an- 
nounced that there was no intention of limiting the amount of any 
article of food which would be allowed each person for consumption, 
but that such steps might be necessary. This had already in a measure 
been done in the case of sugar. Later, certain amounts per week for 
each person were recommended to the public as the maximum of con- 
sumption, which it would be necessary to enforce by ticket distribu- 
tion if it were not adopted voluntarily. An order required that the 
percentage of flour extracted from wheat must be from 72 to 78 per 
cent, according to variety, and a later order provided that 5 per cent 
must be added to this, either by further milling or adding flour from 
barley, oats, corn, or rice, and millers were allowed to increase this to 
10 per cent. Regulations as to courses and meals in restaurants and 
hotels were made. The use of wheat for brewing was prohibited, and 
the quantity of barley allowed for that purpose was reduced, while the 
use of any grain for the production of spinus was allowed only under 
license by the ministry of munitions.. Potatoes being very scarce, regu- 
lations were made as to dealing in seed potatoes and establishing prices 
tor the 1916 and 1917 crops. A plan was also drawn up to fix prices 
for the crops of oats and wheat for the next four years to cred 01 an 
increase in the areas in their cultivation, and a director general of food 
production under the board of agriculture was appointed. The use of 
sugar, milk, flour, and many other foodstuffs in the manufacture of 
luxuries was restricted. The output of beer was reduced. The sha 
of loaves of bread was prescribed and only weights in even unds 
were allowed. Dealers were not allowed when selling any article to 
make conditions involving the purchase of other commodities, In 
February the coal mines were put under a controller of coal mines in 
the board of trade. On March 30 the control of the output of beer 
was transferred from the board of trade to the food controller. Further 
restrictions on the consumption of liquor were effected. In the middle 
of April one meatless wy at week was ordered by the food controller, 
but this was later rescinded, as it led to increased consumption of bread. 
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The Board of Trade (United pepan) indes ganta of wholesale prices 


of 47 articles, by groups, 1913 to 1916. 
(1900—100.) 


Year. 
1914 ener aly 
4 (January-July 
1914 (August Decem 
1914 
1915 
CCT . 


1 Figures for 1916 are preliminary and subject to correction. 
FRANCE. 


ibited. A 
was appoint to fix maximum prices. In September duties on im- 


in others, where cooperation. with the Government was lacking. In the 
cials were authorized to requisition grain for the 
civil population at maximum prices. This action was to be taken on 
the authority of the minister of commerce, who was to distribute ac- 
cording to need, and the minister was empowered to fix maximum prices 
for flour according to the price of wheat and to delegate the power to 
the local authority. The my on in was revived, thus in practice 
lacing all imports in the hands of the Government. The result of this 
portation and distribution of wheat and flour, below cost, by the Goy- 
ernment has been t bread has risen very little in France. Coal 
pios were also made subject to regulation, the Government paying 
mporters a bonus to cover any loss in ling at domestic prices. 
In the spring of 1916 arrangements were made with the British Gov- 
ernment to secure coal for France at maximum prices of French and 
foreign coal. The sale of oleomargarine was also permitted. In April, 
1916, a law was pasea piring the Government power to fix maximum 
prices for certain commodities, 3 grain, certain foods, and mate- 
rials. In November the Hst was add o. The list of articles whose 
Papert was permitted only by the Government was extended. Early in 
1917 a ministry of food supplies was created and the Government en- 
acted restrictions on meals served in restaurants and also regulations 
for restriction in the consumption of meat. The food minister set maxi- 
mum prices for milk, butter, and cheese throughout the country. A 
graeme for rationing sugar through the use of cards was also put in 
orce, 


The French general statistical offices. 
{Index number of wholesale and retail prices in France, 1912-1916.) 


1 Paris not included. 2 First month of quarter. 


RUSSIA. 


Russia, the greatest in-producing country of the world, was lack- 
ing its normal means of export through the Baltic and Black Seas, and 
the surplus wheat was therefore to a great extent shut in. The prob- 
lem was not one of food supply so much as of distribution. The great 
extent of territory, the scarcity of railways, and the necessity-of de- 
voting these first to the transportation of troops and army supplies 
made distribution difficult. Normal means of importing manufactured 
goods, etc., were also lacking to a great extent. Disorganization and 
congestion caused scarcity and high prices in many localities, particu- 
larly in the large cities. Maximum gree were fixed in many locali- 
ties. In March, 1915, the export of food and forage, except under 
Government license, was forbidden. The Government also took over a 


1917. 
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In the summer of 1915 it was found 


monopoly of the sugar trade. 
that the setting of maximum prices locally caused insufficient supplies 
to come, and the prohibition of the transfer of cattle and provisions 
from one district to another did not make supplies obtainable. In 
October, 1916, all sugar in the Empire was requisitioned. The card 
system of distribution was introdu in many localities. In January, 
1917, rules for requisitioning foodstuffs were changed and fixed prices 
for Government purchases were supplemented by proportional allow- 
ances. 
ITALY. 
Early in the war the Government was authorized to take such meas- 


ures for conserving food supply and regulating prices as became neces- 
The export of food was forbidden and the municipalities gener- 


sary. 

ally fixed prices, The Provinces and chief towns were authorized to 
unite for the purchase and distribution of and flour in the public 
interests, The city of Rome purchased and distributed food exten- 


sively. In January, 1915, ‘mport duties on grain and flour were re- 
moved from February 1 to June 30. The freight rates on railways and 
shipping lines were decreased by state subsidies and the same meas- 
ures were taken for transportation of foreign grain. The er of 
the interior was authorized to seize stores of and flour and to 
make regulations in conjunction with the minister of agriculture as to 
the baking of bread and the sale of bread and flour. he percentage 
of flour to be obtained from ager was set in March at 80 per cent. 
Municipalities were required to set maximum prices for bread. The 
suspension of import duties on grain and flour was extended. In Octo- 
ber, 1915, bread was allowed to be made of inferior quality and sold at 


maximum prices, the quality to be stated. The Government mired 
all stocks of grain should be 1 and each family was owed 
3 quintals for a year, with additions for seed and live stock. The 


price at which corn was to be requisitioned by provincial commissions 
was made subject to review by the war office. In March, 1916, prefects 
were required to fix maximum prices for wheat, flour, and corn meal, 
and were allowed to do so for macaroni. Prices and the size of the 
bre loaf were fixed in each municipality. rt of grain could be 
forbyJden by prefects. Wheat was to be milled to 85 per cent and onl 
bran removed. In April, 1916, a decree gave to the ministers of pew d 
culture, commerce and industry, and of the interior power to fix maxi- 
mum prices for ali necessities, In September, 1916, a central provi- 
sion commission was established at the miner of agriculture, with 
uisition supplies of cattle, sheep, an igs, with a view to 
regulating the consumption of meat and to consider the importation 


two courses, while the use of meat Epes was restricted and two 


GERMANY, 


The food problem in Germany, as in Austria, was from the first differ- 
ent from that in other countries, as these countries were cut off under 
war conditions from the chief foreign sources of supply. With France 
and Russia, and later Italy, they were at war, and the shipments by 
sen and by way of adjacent neutral countries were affected at first by 
restrictions on the shipping of contraband goods, including under some 
circumstances foods, later by the declaration of the allies that all foods 
were contraband, and finally by the declaration and continual tightening 
of n formal blockade. Duties on foods and raw materials were immedi- 
ately removed and imports arranged for. Almost from the first maxi- 
mum prices were set locally, stocks being seized and sold by officials if 
rules were evaded onder a law of August 4. The small crop in 1914 
caused a shortage of grain which the imports from Hun and Rou- 
mania, considerable producers, could not fully meet, especially as feed 
for live stock had to be provided to a considerable extent. aximum 
prices were set by the various State and municipal authorities almost 
from the first. A mixture of wheat, rye, and potato flour only was 
allowed for the making of bread. On February 1, 1915, the 
Government took over all stocks of grain and flour, and these were 
rationed out to the various localities according to population; each State 
controlled its own supply. Difficulties arose between various parts of 
the Empire and between urban and rural districts. The 1915 crop 
afforded a better supply of grain and permitted a smaller proportion of 
potato flour. Various foods, however, became scarcer and maximum 
prices were set for additional articles.’ These prices had constantly to 
be advanced, since no goods could be otherwise secured; for instance, 
the high price of feed made it impossible for dairymen to produce milk 
without higher prices for the products. The local control of supplies, 
setting of maximum Taa etc, at length was abandoned. the 
spring of 1916 a food dictator for the whole Empire was appointed. 
Neatly all staple commodities were put on a rationing basis, each family 
receiving tickets, according to its size, without which none of the pro- 
hibited commodities could be purchased. A census of the meat supply 
was taken. ‘The harvest of 1916 was short, especially in 2 and 
the increasing scarcity of fodder had seriously depleted live stock and 
reduced the supply of milk, butter, and fats. Reports indicated that 
such articles were unobtainable at times and the consumption of milk 
had to be restricted chiefly to children. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

Conditions were much the same as in Germany, especially in Austr’ 
Hungary being to a greater extent an agricultural country, and so loca. 
supplies of food were larger, but these were greatly depleted by ship- 
ments te Austria and to Germany. Authority to establish maximum 


prices, etc., was given at first to local authorities as in Germany, but 
as scarcity mereased all control was vested in a single official. 
: f - -BELGIUM, 
Under authority of a law of August 4, 1914, a decree was issued on 
August 14, setting maximum prices for flour, bread, potatoes, wheat, 


masters to uisition 
lists, ete. 


F 
ties in itioning foods 


mills, 
etc. As the country passed in occupation all contro! passed 


HOLLAND, 


On August 3, 1914, an act was passed to supplement the expropriation 
act of August 28, 1851, and the Government was empowered through 
the mayors to ‘ood, materials, ete. Very soon maximum prices 
were established for many articles, including foods and fuel, and the 
Government took over the stock of wheat, prohibiting the export of 
cheese, butter, and (except under military authority) bread. A bureau 
was instituted for the distribution of grain and flour with antoni to 
requisition, to set prices, etc. A reserve supply of sugar was provided 
for. Rye was to be used for fodder only If unfit for human food. In 
October, 1915, a royal commission on the supply and export of food- 
stuffs was appoin Bureaus were established to deal with special 
commodities in connection with the commission. to pegulate creer’ 

o regula 


n June, 1916, brown bread was made compulsory, no white bread bein: 
July, 1916, it was provided that all stores of food, fuel, 
articles above the requirements of the owners were to be 
handed over to the State. Municipalities were required to report on 
their estimated needs of food and fuel supplies on hand and to be re- 
nsible for 5 needy. Retailers were to estimate the quan- 
ties required and wholesalers were to fill orders only with the ap- 
proval of the authorities. Over $30,000,000 was voted to facilitate pur- 
chases by the authorities. In December, 1916, measures were taken for 
the cultivation of pasture lands. It was promised that good prices for 
1917 crops would be guaranteed by the State and the production of 
luxuries was prohibited. In January, 1917, maximum prices were fixed 
for buying as well as for seiling prices of wholesalers and retailers. Jn 
Mar t was required that potato flour, bran, etec., should be mixed in 
all flour for bread. 
DENMARK, 


In August, 1914, commissions were set up to regulate the export of 
goods and to regulate prices. The export of various foodstuffs and ma- 
terials and supplies was forbidden. al commissions on food .supply. 
were created. In November a in census was taken and the use of 
wheat and 
latin 
and 


arley for beer. 
Export of live hogs was forbidden and regulations were made respect- 
ing the export of pork. Maximum prices for bacon were set, and the 
export of various foods was forbidden. The apart of eggs was allowed 
only under Government su ion. In September, 1915, the State 
imports from the United States. 


food commission arranged for la 
December, 1916, the use of flour in bread making was restricted and the 
ed to 1 pound per head per week. 


consumption of sugar was restrict 
In the apne ot 1917 the Government took over all supplies of rye and 
wheat, allo each farmer a certain amount for his own use. 


NORWAY. 


In Au , 1914, a commission to administer the food supply was 
appointed and maximum 2 were established for certain necessaries, 
and the use of grain and potatoes for brewing and distilling was for- 


bidden. The export of certain commodities was prohibited. A com- 
mission was appointed to carry out the law with local commissions. In 
December the commission bought a large quantity of wheat and flour 
and in the summer of 1915 the import of corn and flour was made a 
state monopoly, and it was provided that this power could be extended 
to other foods, and that goods might be expropriated. Imports and 
exports in many commodities were kept under Government control. In 
January, 1917, the Christiania vietualing department fixed maximum 
prices for coal and coke, supplies being rationed out to each family. 


SWEDEN. 


„ no other flour to be used in bread for sale. In April an 
inqu was made as to quantity of grain farmers would require before 
next harvest. um prices on bread were set for certain districts. 


t 
Regulations were made as to the price and quality of bread. 
ays of rao bet A 


rovision committee Ror 
In September, 1915, 
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a committee of experts in various departments was appoizted to share 
in the discussion of the commission on the food supp. . Bureaus were 
established to deal with special prodora Regulations as to 8 
and exports and imports of varlous products were made. In ober, 
1916, the Government made arrangements for the control and distribu- 
tion of raw materials and foodstuffs especially. In February, 1917, 
butter and margarin were admitted free of duty. 


SWITZERLAND. 


In August, 1914, an order prohibited the unreasonable raising of prices 
for foodstuffs or the taking of unusual profits. um prices were 
to be established by cantonal governments and other restrictive meas- 
ures were taken to prevent undue raising of prices or withholding of 
commodities. The Council was authorized to take all measures 
necessary for the Interests of the coun and was given an ted 
credit and the right to fx prices for all Switzerland. 

that only one kind flour was to be ed and bran was to be 
removed. In the Government undertook to bu 
behalf of the people to millers 


a a be fur- 
Co: vernment 
averted actuai distress. 


„the as 8 
and fodder was made a Government monopoly. In — 
ducers of hides and skins were required to provide 
supplies needed, exports of the surplus only dein 
ust, 1015, the min of war was authorized suspen 
the purchase and milling of native grain. Later in the month all stores 
of food were taken over by the vernment. In October and November 
two committees were provided te contro] and supervise supplies of cer- 
tain foods and materlals. In November the er of culture and 
industry was authorized ta forbid temporarily the manufacture of milk 
products, the industries affected to be compensated. In January, 1916, 
a state monopoly of sugar was instituted and the cantonal governments 
were to seize all stocks and set maximum prices. A bureau was created 
to regulate the importation and distribution of petroleum and benzine. 
In November, 1915, it was forbidden to build or open new hotels without 
authority from Parliament. Maximum prices were set for butter and 
cheese, In December the Swiss National Purchasing Trust began oper- 
ations in the purchase of necessary supplies and raw materials, In 
September the central bureau for the pota supply bought directly from 
the producers and sold directly to consumers. vate trade in potatoes 
was to be conducted in the terest. Maximum prices for various 
kinds of wood were set in ber and wood cut was reserved for Swiss 
industries. wer to regulate 
authorities sold 
$579 per year. In 
January, 1917, “ny reper rg were fixed for wholesale buying as well 

selling ers. Shoe factories were placed State 


SPATS. 


In August, 1914, certain foods and fuel were exem 


from customs 
duties and those on otber articles were lowered 5 Local 


per cent. 


authorities took st to nauan pee All exports were temporaril, 
rohibited in December, 1914, and it 5 that the duties shoul: 
regulated according to prices. In Government 


ruary, 1915, the 
was authorized to decrease or suspend import Gatien on necessary food- 
stuffs and raw materials, and to decrease freight Pere! ig! in in recom- 
pensing the railways, also to buy foodstuffs and sell to municipalities 
who conld sell at an advance of 3 per cent. In April, 1915, it was 
vided that the Government should inform the national food commi 
of the prices paid for foreign cereals, this body to inform the district 
committees who were to see that the price of four did not exceed the 
rice of wheat by more than amounts. The price of bread per 
ogram was not to exceed the price of flour per kilogram. The com- 
mittees were to supervise the retail sale of all other articles of food, 
taking into consideration the cost of production, the expenses of sale, 
and market, so that profits did not exceed 15 per cent. The duty on 
coal was removed. In November the Government advanced the cost of 
importing.a large mena of wheat. In January, 1916, most of the 
import duties mo while the export of foodstuffs was restricted. 
In Tenar all food supplies were commandeered by the State. In 
November, 1916, an economy board was formed with a committee of men 
of all parties to carry out a law consolidating most of the previous 
measures and authorizing the Government to seize Spanish ships not 
engaged in Spanish trade, also to seize mines and coal depots and to 
suspend private contracts. In December, 1916, the export of man 
articles was prohibited. The was authorized to bu ail 


ro- 


Government 


prices. In January, 1917, o to dissatisfaction with the enforce- 
ment of the subsistence laws, further tions as to mum prices 
and exports were made, In February the maximum price of wheat in 


rodu 
stricts 5 rice plus the normal of transportation. Selling prices 
of flour and Dread In March an inventory of 
tral provisions board bought 200,000 
metric tons for importation. — 
PORTUGAL, 


During the first few months of the war the export of certain food- 
stuffs was prohibited and 8 were made as to the prices ot 
certain staples, maximum prices being set for some commodities, but 
as markets were not greatly affected by the war, prices were not much 
higher. Powers were given to a commission to purchase and retail 
foodstuffs and fuel. t was rted that the moral effect of the 
measures taken was considered of the most importance, During 1915, 
steps were taken to increase the production of rice, the tax being abol- 
ished um prices sng bifshed and imports prohibited till 
were exhausted. In April, 1916, import duties were re- 

grains, 
were abolished, 
In March, 1917, duty on whea 


native stocks 
moved from live animals, certain 
October the district committees 
transferred to the civil governors. 

bread, and other cereals was removed. 


GREECE. 


Under a law of 1835 the police in Greece 28 with the approval ot 
the ministerial council, late prices, and at the beginning of the 
war it was reported that the exercise of this power and the setting of 
maximum prices prevented speculative advances, but in districts — 
the usual imports of supplies were cut off prices advanced. Early in 
1915 the Government purchased wheat to be distributed to millers at 
the lowest ble price. When mobilization was ed, toward the 
end of 1915, a law. was enacted to be put in force by the minister of 
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justice, in the event of mobilization, against ta’ 
on the sale of foodstuffs or other goods. 
ed to seize the stock of anyone guilty of (1 
ng conditions and scarcity of 

profits; (2) withholding from the market the necessaries of 1 


king unreasonable profits 
The authorities were em- 
taking advantage of | 
goods to e 9 h 

e for 
ng such goods, limiting production thereof 
or „ or attempting in any way to raise prices; (4) taking 
part in any contract having such aims in whole or in part, The ex- 
portation of woo], woolen yarn, and sugar was prohibited, 


BULGARIA. 


In the autumn of 1914 the export of foodstuffs was prohibited and 
the nt authorized the municipalities to fix the 1 “of all 
edible and other objects of first necessity.” In the following March 
the only commodity under maximum prices was maize. In the sprin 
of 1917 it was decided to replace the committee on supplies by a mili- 

officer by committing into his hands the absolute control of all 

supplies and n of life. 
ROUMANIA. 

1914, legislation was passed providing for regulation of 

food supplies by fixing maximum prices, ete. In April, 

rices on certain articles were established. In May, 
on was appointed to decide on the quantity of gra 

for home use and available for export. In the summer of 

1916 the use of meat was prohibited on three days per week instead of 


SERBIA, 

On the outbreak of war the Government fixed prices for the neces- 
saries of Hfe in those parts to which the population fled before the in- 
vading enemy, and thus, it was reported, stopped the advances in prices, 

TURKEY, 

Owing to advances in prices on the outbreak of war the Government 
placed an embargo on foodstuffs and fixed maximum prices for certain 
articles, but it was reported that this only check the movement. 
Mobilization ef the armies took the sants from the flelds and the 
situation grew worse, prices advan still more steeply, and supplies 


such a se; (3) destro; 
yr (3) 


me scarcer. 
INDIA. 
Kery in the war in Bombay the food prices committee, in coopera- 
tio. th trade tions and merchan fixed prices 3 
and the n Calcutta 


sales in London went to the he expo: 
raw hides and skins to foreign countries was prohibited, with certain 
exceptions. In ber, 1915, the paaa for which these regulations 
had been made was extended indefinitely, In March, 1917, further 
measures for the control of tanning materials were taken and also for 
the control of mines and industrial establishments. 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

In September, 1914, legislation was passed providing for fixing prices 
for f tuffs. The Government also made provision for stores of ma- 
terials and to 88 In July, 1915, the export of coal and 
coke to foreign countries was prohibited. A commission was appointed 
to investigate the rise in prices in July, 1916, and report remedies. In 
August wool and yarns were added to the prohibited list. 

EGYPT. 

Prices advanced immediately on the outbreak of the war, 8 
ently due to panic, as . were not affected, until maximum prices 
for foodstuffs and articles of primary necessity were fixed at about 
normal levels by a commission. These were rev each week, posted 
in the markets, and published in the newspapers. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The severe drought in Australia in 1914, causing a great crop shortage 
and loss in live stock, quickly made the problem of supplies and prices 
at the * — of the war very serious. The great distance from 
Europe, where its products are largely marketed and many of its sup- 
plies obtained, was the more severely felt on account of the presence 
of German cruisers in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and it was some 
months before this danger was removed. Freights, insurance, and the 
difficulty of shipping were thus greatly increased. Immediate action 
was therefore taken by the Commonwealth and the various State gov- 
ernments, and, owing to the necessity of further action arising from 
time to time afd the uncertainty or conflict of jurisdiction in these 
matters, some confusion developed, As a result a comprehensive scheme 
was, in A st, 1916, adopted by the Commonwealth coordinating local 
and central control, 

In August, 1914, New South Wales passed legislation for the control 
of prices of necessaries of life, and a com on of three was ap- 

inted to report on prices. Maximum prices were declared by the 
— — with penalties for offering for sale at higher prices and 

rovisions for the seizure of commodities by the State fot distribution 
r Prices were fixed for wheat in November and merchants’ 

A com on was appointed to contvol 
September the State government of Victoria legislated aga’ 
restriction of the supply of goods or undue raising of prices of seed In 
time of war. The Government was authorized to appoint a prices 
to inquire into and report on prices, distribution, and supplies on hand. 
The Commonwealth Government prohibited the export of wool and al- 
lowed the export of meat, wheat, sugar, and coal only ander ministerial 
license to Great Britain and allied countries. A food su pue commis- 
sion was appointed, and it was estimated there was a 2 ent quantity 
of wheat. e various State governments fixed prices for wheat, some 
higher than others, guaranteed to take over the next crop at fixed prices, 
arranged to supply seed to ving none, and attempted to in- 
crease the acreage. 

In November the Victoria Government decided to discontinue the 

licy of fixing prices of wheat and flour. It was found that the regu- 
tions of the various States prevented the movement of wheat as, 
for nee, purchases of wheat by one State pena: in another 
State would be unavailable owing the prohibition of movement by 
that State. The duty cn wheat was repealed but the duty on sacks 
was allowed to and this nullified the action to a great extent. 
The seizure of wheat by the New South Wales Government deprived the 


other States of supplies. A conflict as to jurisdiction between the New 
South Wales Government and the Commonwealth government was taken 
to the courts and 


decided in favor of the latter. The conflict over the 


1917. 
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jurisdiction of the prices boards in the various States, it was r 


rted, 
made the attempt at price regulation a failure. The Gueensians Gor. 
ernment took over the business of sugar refining and fixed prices for 
the growers and arranged to sell to the Commonwealth government at 
cost. In the summer of 1915 the Commonwealth government bought 
butter in the United States to sell at fixed prices. Toward the end of 
1915 the Commonwealth government chartered ships to carry the new 
wheat crop to Great Britain. It was arranged to posi the wheat crop 
and pay for it aċcording to prices received in England for it. In the 
spring of 1916 the Commonwealth government undertook to set the 
local picos of bread to prevent the local manipulation of prices prevail- 
ing. he question of jurisdiction was carried to the courts and decided 
in favor of the Commonwealth government. A comprehensive scheme 
for the fixing of prices throughout the Commonwealth was adopted in 
August, 1916, to apply to. foodstuffs, necessary commodities, and to 
services. A commissioner was appointed in each State to make recom- 
mendations to the Federal prices board, which would coordinate the 
recommendations received and make representations to the minister. In 
the fall of 1916 the 7 1 owing industry in Queensland found the 
fixed-prices scheme of the State government a heaxy burden and the 
indus 1 placed under the full control of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernmen The Canadian trade commissioner at Melbourne, in report- 
ing on these regulations, in the Weekly Bulletin of the trade and com- 
merce department for March 12, remarks: 

“ Traders’ difficulties through fixed prices: It can not be denied that 
Australjan importers and manufacturers—particularly of foodstuffs— 
have been much perturbed, since the inception of fixed prices, at the 
uncertainty as to whether the legal rates imposed would prove re- 
munerative, and in regard to future determinations applicable to orders 
Placed oversea for forward deliveries. The ce ed on regulation 
corn sacks re for wheat, etc.) of 9s. Gd. ($2.31) per dozen was 
claimed by importers to be unremunerative, hence this very necessar: 
commodity was not ordered from India in speculative quantities wit 
the result that a very serious shortage exists during the present har- 
vesting in the State of Victoria. The price fixed on tin plates 20-inch 
by 14-inch of £1 15s. Od. ($8.52) per box is stated to be less than the 
present landed cost and, obviously, importers are not disposed to part 
with their stocks ut a loss. 

„Other instances have been quoted, but it is beyond question that the 
commissioners have been working under extraordinary pressure in mak- 
ing investigations desired by consumers, hence, with goer experience, 
some of the anomalles that exist may be rectified in due course. 

Results claimed: Although it is yet too early to definitely indicate 
the extent to which Australian consumers have benefited by the fixing 
ot prions of foodstuffs and necessary commoditi it is claimed by the 
Federal commissioners that large savings have effected without 
subjecting the trading community to any material hardship or denying 
them profits in the same ratio as those they received prior to the war. 

Recently the Commonwealth government has made an arrangement 
with boot manufacturers, tanners, and others, restricting prices of boots, 
leather and hides, and controlling the export of hides, in order to pre- 


vent a rise in the prices of boots of 25 per cent above the prices of De- 


cember 1, 1916. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


In August, 1914, the supplies of wheat and flour usually obtainable 
from Australia were not available owing to drought there, and in fact 
there was a demand for fodder from Australian. Owing to the un- 
certainty there was an unusual demand for provisions, especially flour 
and sugar. The Government set maximum prices for wheat and flour 
in order to prevent speculation and to protect the consumer. ‘The ex- 


port of. foodstuffs and war materials was prohibited except to certain 
countries and under authority from the minister of customs. ‘This list 
was added to and from time to time, thus placing the produce 
at the disposal of the British and Allied Governments. June 28, 
1915, a commission on food supplies and prices reported that the crop 
had exceeded tions and would nearly suffice, any deficiency bein 

made good by imports from Vancouver. The commission found tha 

retailers generally, while receiving higher prices for some articles, were 
seldom making more profit than in normal times, that in regard to 
butchers’ meat no indication that undue profits were being made nor 
was there any”evidence of any combination of merchants to maintain a 
higher level of prices. In December, 1915, maximum prices were set 
for mineral oil penton aoe to August 26, 1915, on which date cus- 
toms duties were imposed. The appropriation act, 1916, was passed 
to prevent unfair competition by importation of wheat and flour. Gov- 
ernment was authorized in such case to increase the customs duty, 
but not to exceed the present rates payable in Australia. 

The “cost-of-living act, 1915,” established a board of trade under 
the presidency of the minister of commerce and industry, to Investigate 
and report on infringements of the “commercial trusts act, 1910,” to 
inquire into all questions of trade, unreasonable prices, markets, devel- 
opment of commerce and industry. The ‘‘ commercial trusts act, 1910,” 
which forbade combinations or agreements to affect the supply. demand, 
or trade in certain commodities and foods was amended to include all 
foodstuffs. The governor in council was also empowered to make regu- 
lations authorizing and controlling borough councils in carrying on 
business in milk, cold storage, fish trawling, bakeries, and brick ma ing. 
For the purpose of inquiry the board was authorized to delegate i 
powers to one or more of its members, or to any fit person with the 
approval of the governor in council, The first investigation was in 
regard to the prices of wheat, flour, and bread, and the trade in these 
commodities, o serious manipulations were found, but certain im- 

rovements were recommended by the board, including scales of prices 
n certain districts according to circumstances, At a later date investi- 
tions were made into coal, gasoline, butter, and other commodities. 
Eome improvements in distributing methods were recommended for 
action by the Government ane some maximum prices were recommended 
and put into effect by the Government. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States the foreign demand in the early days of the war 
was followed by high prices for food, although the export was held up 
temporarily by the suspension of sajlings of ships; resolutions of the 
House of Representatives on this matter were referred to the Secretary 
of Commerce, The Department of Justice instructed its special agents 
to ascertain whether these price increases were due to combinations in 
restraint of trade or other unlawful action. In some localities the 
United States district attorneys found conditions calling for further 
inquiry. The mayor of New York appointed a food committee to in- 
vestigate conditions and the Federal Department of Commerce sent a 
special agent to assist. New city markets where producers could sell 
directly to consumers were opened in New York. Before long it was 
reporta that the demand was so curtailed by high prices that the 
prices fell. Later it was reported that no evidence of conspiracy in 
restraint of trade had been found. The various antitrust laws were 
mainly depended on to prevent abuses in regard to prices and legislation 
along these lines in Congress, supplementing previous legislation, much 
of it introduced before the war, was proceeded with and considerable 
powers in investigating alleged inations and methods of trading 


were conferred on the new Federal Trade Commission. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, index numbers of wholesale prices, by groups of commodities, 1913 to 1916. 
(1916—100) 


Seen 


EEESSearseces 


When prices again rose rapidly toward the end of 1916, this body 
was able to make investigations in cooperation with the ag seem of 
y 


Congress 
the Attorney General appointed a 
tion. The prices, supply, and distribu- 
a serious problem during the late winter 
months, were investigated. The high price of news-print paper was 
also investigated. Bakers were, warned that a ments to raise the 
rice of bread by decreasing the size of the loaf were illegal. Among 
ocal investigations those in New York were most impertant. The 
New York State commissioner of foods and markets also made investi- 


Justice. Early in 1917 a 5 appropriation was voted 
to carry on such investigatio: 

board to conduct the Investi 
tion of coal, which constitut: 


ns an 


he legislature for this purpose, however, was not passed. In April, 
1917, the National Defense Council appointed a food board, and the 

Agriculture, in nse to a resolution, sent to the Senate 
pro} s for 


‘overnment action in regulating prices and supplies of foods 
ident large 


REESSeeesess S822 


—— 
= 


87 67 99 9t 83 81 

80 59 96 94 81 80 

75 65 93 92 81 81 

100 . 10 100 100 100 100 

87 88 85 98 95 89 89 
89 89 89 9 95 88 90 
92 90 95 100 95 91 92 
94 91 99 100 9 92 94 
96 90 192 101 99 95 9 
97 91 101 100 99 100 96 
99 91 98 98 101 101 97 
100 92 98 99 Wl 103 100 
103 90 100 9 101 10⁵ 103 
108 111 102 109 104 110 108 
114 130 108 103 104 112 116 
122 141 135 105 104 113 118 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A commission 20 investigate the increa cost of living was recently 
appointed by the government of Newfoundland, with power to take 
evidence under oath. The commission consisted of the president of 
the legislative council, three government officials, and the former 
mayor of St. Johns, 


CANADA, 


The export demand for wheat, flour, meat, oats, eggs, butter, etc., on 
the outbreak of war led to advances in prices. There was considerable 
buying by householders to lay in stocks before prices advanced, and the 
abnorma? demand was a factor in raising prices. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment directed the deputy minister of trade and commerce and the 
chief statistician of the department of labor to act as a committee on 
prices and report as to any needed action. The department of labor 
secured statistics of retail food prices in each city weekly instead of 
monthly as before, and reports as to market conditions were secured 
from various quarters. In the war-measures act” the Dominion 
Government was given full 3 to control prices and trading by 
order in council. orts o s of value to the enemy were pro- 
hibited except to certain countries, From time to time exports were 
temporarily prohibited in 


the case of certain commodities supplies of 
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which were required for war supplies, such as hay, wool, etc. In aaar: | Were exempted in respect to holding the products of their land, as 
ot the criminal code prohibiting com | also were ‘associa: € Le 1 
e combines’ tn- } their reasonable protection as such, The minister of labor was au- 
vestigation act, 1910, provided for a special investigation on petition of | thorized to require information as to stocks, supplies, time held, pr 
six persons, if approved by a judge. In a short time the disturbance | and such other information as might be required as to coutegets an 
on the market subsided and the demand for supplies for export remained pepe ras from any person operating a cold-storage plant, factory, 
geth e, etc., Where any necessary of life was held, produced, ete. It was 
certain foods due to an unfavoravle crop season. The 1915 crop, how- | also provided that the councif of any munici ty might make an in- 
ever, was unusually large and was a great factor in preventing steep | vestigation 
advances until the summer of 1916, when crop sh not only in | saries of life within its bounds, if it was believed excessive prices were 
€anada but in other ts of the world appea to be ent. The being charged, and might rt the result to the minister of labor if 
potato crop was partictlarly short in Ontario and Quebec, and prices | the circumstances justified it; also any person withholding information 
advanced st ly and rapidiy. Butter, eggs, and cheese were also sing, might be reported to the minister. he minister could thereupon fur- 
es feed was hig and constantly advancing. Various municipal councils | ther investigate and take evidence under oath. If, in the opinion of 
¢iscu igh prices and charges as to abnormal storage of foods | the minister, any offense under the regulations had been discto the 
in cold storage warehouses, and as to manipulation of pe tot perea formation was to be forwarded to the attorney general of the 
and shipments were made, A delegation from various city coun met be 
u committee of the Dominion Government in the House of Commons at | instituted by way of indictment or where a contravention of the order 
Ottawa on October 20, 1916, and asked for remedial measures. On is disclosed the muni lity or any individual may, with the consent 
November 10 an order in council was paaa under the authority of the | of such 8533 neral, institute such action under the Criminal Code, 
war-measures act, having the force of an act of Parllament, making it! a penalty of $5, 
u criminal offense for any person or corporation to conspire or combine | The minister of labor then undertook an inquiry.as to stocks, pri 
to restrain or limit trade or duction of any necessary of life, or | and methods of trading in supplies 
Withhold from sale at reasonable prices any such articles beyond the | necessaries of life, the prices which were rapidly advancing. Several 
ordinary needs of his household or business. Farmers and gardeners! municipalities also conducted local investigations under the regulations, 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of commodities in Canada from month to month, 1916, 
[Average price, 1890-1899—100.} 


Nov. | Deo. 
I. Grains and fodder: 
Grains, Ontario... cc „ „„ „„ 6 184.8 182.9 189, 2 208. 3 252.7 | 285.5 276.0 
Grains, western wee 4 172.5 165.4 163.0 195.9 236.9 | 263.9 211.1 
Fod der 5 177.6 179. 1 177.8 159. 4 169.7 | 184.5 191.3 
E22 AOTT O E A ECY A 15 179.1 177.0 178.4 187.9 220.7 | 246.1 238. 4 
6 201.6 | 207.0 213. 5 243.8 216.7 204.8 | 211.0 229.7 
6 187.2} 192.2 201.7] 210.8) 210.5 224.8 221.6 | 224.9 236.1 
3| 1804] 193.9] 211.0] 217.7 | 223.9) 215.8 213.6 14.5 | 204.0 220.2 
2) 240.7) 203.5] 271.5 | 2728] 288.7 | 305.8 294. I 227.4 | 234.9 264.2 
17 | 196.3] 202. 4] 20.1| 2181] 220.2] 24.4 228. 1 211.5 | 217.5 234.5 
Dairy prod 9| 186.7) 1748} 171.1] F701) 153.8) 1541 169. 4 211.4] 227.8 25.7 
6| 151.8] 151.8| 15L8| 151.8 f 154.7] 160,7 154.7 165.9 167. 7 180.6 
Fr 5 da 14 187.3| 1767} 182.0] 200.9] 183. 2 179.6 163.7 173.3 | 178.6 178.7 
WM 6 l — 110 163.7 160.1] 161.9 171.4 168. 1 169.1 157. 7 168.2 171.3 180.0 
V. Other foods: 
(a) Fruits and vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, nativ 38| 183.8| 183.8] 1746) 183.8] 183.8] 165.9 99.5 97.3 95.1 | 216.4 220.6 
Fresh fruits, foreign. 3 100.6) 110.2 98.7 | 105.0] 104.3 120.2 121.8 113.1] 103.6 118.9 114.5 
ed fruits 11 143.0 146.1] 150.3 150.9] 149.3] 152.6 153.4 | 128.9] 168.4 183.5 203.6 
Fresh vegetables 16| 269.2) 266.2] 266.1) 271.5 270.0 341.8 304.5 | 283.2 2462] 318.6 351.6 
Canned vegetables 3| 103.3 1024] 1024] 103.5 100.7) 114.9 123.5 132.4] 152.7) 176.0 181.6 
00 Mt a 3 3 „„. eo deem eee. 121 169.6 171.0 169.3 173.5 1728) 1781 155.6 1527] 163.8 214.2 230.1 
seellaneous 
Breadstufftss . 4 0 „„ „ 10 147.0 151.9] 147.5] 147.5 158. 1 168.7 | 177.0 | 199.8] 209.4 194.9 
41 128.5 196.5] 128.4 125.4 120. 5 127.9 131.6 132.2 133.9 133.9 
6] 133.7 151.8 158.6 162.9 167.6 163.4 | 166.3] 170.8 179.3 181.8 
5 133.4 137.8 419] 145.6 147. 5 149.3} 147.3 149.5 151.8 155.3 
25| 143.2] 145.0 1453] 147.3 152.4 157.0 | 161.2] 169.4] 178. 5 174.1 
5} 204.2 207.4) 213.3) 2127 217.3 224.6 | 223.6] 2234] 237.6 7 
4) 145.4] 146.0] 143.6] 151.6 158.6 162.5 | 169.9]. 180.9 | 187.9 191.0 
3] 19.6] 1061] 1088] 111.2 108.5 113.6 | 1128] 1143] 119.0 120.9 
2| 257.6] 2980] 320.8 320.2 200. 7 316.8 | 316.8] 323.9] 330.1 381.4 
prod 4| 108.1 2027) 203.4) 205.5 213.1 22.8 224.8) 227.7) 243.3 243.3 
Oileloths... 2] 125.6 1256] 125.6 132.5 132.5 132.5 | 139.8] 139.8] 139.8 139.3 
All... 20| 1742] 179.83) 18.7 186.1 188.2 195.6 | 197.4 |- 202.3 210.5 216.3 
VII. Hides, leat 
Hides and tallo 4 230.7} 232.2) 248.5 313.7 290.0 | 290.0 | 293.2] 337.4 415.0 
Leather aan 4 175.7 | 182.8 182.8 199.0 202.3 | 2040) 208.9 244.6 21.9 
Boots and shoes. .. 8 3 168.9 180.6 180. 6 198. 6 198.6 | 198.6] 168.6 229.3 220.3 
Ec ll 193.3 200. 5 206.1 240. 6 233.2 | 233.8] 236.0] 271.1 306.6 
VIII. Metals and implements: 
Tron and steel 11 132.6} 137.3} 144.0] 146.3] 1489 150.5 | 153.1 | 157.9 168.9 190.9 
Other metals. 312 304. 2 299.6 | 283.2] 272.9 248.7 215.4 | 2228) 240.9) 226.7 233.4 
Implements. . 10 122.0] 127.9 134.8] 134.4] 136.1 138.7 | 139.1] 141.2] 145.9 151.5 
PY SSS 33 191.8 | 193.5] 191.8] 1887] 180.6 169.9 | 176.4) 177.1) 182.3 191.1 
IX. Fuel and lighting: 
All. 6| 144.3] 147.9] 1583] 148.3] 15.0 152.3 152.3 154.9 165.0] 201.7 211.8 
W 4 88.5 88.5 88.5 88.5 88.5 88.5 85.8 88.2 88.2 90.4 91.8 
A. bb bee 10 122.0 121.2 129.6 1244] 120.0 125.8 125.1 | 1282] 1343] 157.2 163.7 
X. Building materials: 
o 14] 178.1] 177.3] 19.2 182.4] 1824] 1822 182.2 182.9 188.5 154.1 185.3 
20] 132.4] 136.6] 1411] 152.5 153.8] 155.2 154.0 169.8 165.3] 171.9 181.6 
14 193.9] 192.5] 190.1 198.9 198.8 193.7 199.9 199.7 203.7] 215.1 2226 
M. 48| 163.7 104.8 168.8 174.8 174.7] 174.3 175.6 | 178.6 | 179.1) 187.9 194.6 
XI. House furnishings: 
6| 148.6] 143.6 | 143.6 | 143.6 | 143.6 170.3 | 17.3 | 171.5 f 171.5 1715 
ery and 4| 1788 q 18.8 18.8 195.5 108.5 1981] 1981] 208.4 203.4 
‘Table cutiery......... 2) 128.6 128.6 123.6 132.2 132.2 1322 132.2 132.2 132.2 
41 123.3 132.4 132.4 132.4 132.4] 132.4] 143.0) 144.5 155.4 
Nie 10 146.7 148.7 148.7 | 1523 162.3 163.0 | 166.1 169. 0 171.8 
ze Drugs and chemicals 16| 250. 4 257.4 | 200.9 263.5 249.4 | 251.9) 28.9] 239.2 233.5 
XIII. r 
A PRSP N ATN 4| 259.6 287.4 | 295.7 | 307.8 292.3 | 2923| 22.3 3427) 35L0 
Liquors and tobacco. . 6f 136.7 143.5 | 143.5] 143.6 139.0 | 141.3 143.6 | 1482 169.1 
Bundriess 11 135.1 139.2 | 139.9 111.8 142.6 | 142.5 | 146.6] 150.7 154.8 
MEN wane cane phin ni iga —— 2 bessere 17 167.3 175.2 177.5 | 181.5 176.6 177.3 179.8 195.0 198. 8 
All commodities 1271 9 188.2 | 200.5 207.4 


4 The number changes during the year according to season. Ons line of spelter was dropped iu 1913. 


Considerable publicity was given to 1 of the trade in | that such agreements or understandings were legal, which constituted 
some commodities and the conditions affe a warning to dealers throughout the country. The Government of 
Jen ve for prosecution was secured from the attorney general concerned. | Manitoba also authorized the public utilities commissioner to investi- 
No further legal proceedings were instituted, however, as the firms con- te the rise in prices in that Province, and after extended public hear- 
cerned discontinued the illegal practices, Complaints from consumers fags he reported no evidence of illegal measures for raising prices. The 


in various localities as to agreements amon ealers to advance milk | agricultural committee of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
and bread prices elicited an announcement m the minister of labor | Quebec also investigated conditions and considered remedies in the way 
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uction, in tion of cold-stora, 
enian pee den 9e . very live stock and foods. Early in in 
1917, owing to the scarcity and high price of paper, the Dominion 
Government placed the control of export and of prices of paper under 
the minister of customs, who arran: with producers for a lower price 
than that recently reached, at 23 cents per pound for news print. 
Owing to congestion in shipping coal, etc., in winter the railway com- 
mission reduced the number of passenger trains on lines, 

Mr. REED. But it is just as impossible to reach the price 
that it will cost any individual farmer to raise a bushel of wheat 
until he has actually tried it out, as it is to do any other impos- 
sible thing. After a crop has been raised you can perhaps ap- 
proximately arrive at the general average of the cost, -but the 
general average of the cost will not compensate the man whose 
productive capacity is below the general average, and it will 
allow a large profit to the man whose productive capacity is the 
highest. So, when you talk about framing a law so that the 
farmer will simply be compensated for what he puts into his 
ground you will have to keep a set of books with every farmer 
in the United States, and you will have attempted a thing that 
is an utter impossibility. 

Mr. President, before leaving the floor I desire to send to the 
desk, and have read, an article from the American Cooperative 
Journal, a farm journal, printed at Chicago, III. I ask to have 
it read in the order I have marked. I invite the attention of 
the Senate to this article from this farm journal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary reqd as follows: 

At the very time when the Government fixes the 
then, to insure patriotic effort and an ample food supply 
fix or control the price on labor, farm tractors, gasoline. oll, coal, plows, 
harrows, drills, seed, fertilizer, lime, binders, binding twine, wagons, 
parish ang thrashers, all of which enter into the production of a gle 
E The bill’ which fixes the farmer's price on corn should also control 
planter, cultivator, shovels, harvester, 
roduction of the corn. 

increased production, the same rule 
shoni a ply to oats, barley, rye, potatoes, rice, and all other 
ucts as they are put alongside of steel, umber, shoes, cloth- 
— 5 Pio the other products of the mines, the forests, and the factories. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will it interrupt the Senator 
from Missouri if-I ask a question at this point, in order to 
understand, if I may, this article? I do not understand that 
this bill undertakes to fix prices at all, except the minimum 
price, which at this time I do not think will do any harm or 
any good; but I take it that the article—I have read it, and 
it is a very illuminating article—was written at a time when 
this bill was supposed to fix the maximum price. 

Mr. REED. It will not take very much logic or very much 
study to know that under the terms of this bill the power is 
absolutely conferred upon the food dictator, whoever he may 
be, to fix one price. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the minimum price. 

Mr. REED. One price. When he fixes the minimum price 
he can make that the only price. 

Mr. KENYON. What section gives that power? 

Mr. REED. That is not found in express terms in the bill, 
but it is found in the power of this man to absolutely control 
the market; and unless he does control the market, then the bill 
is even worse than it otherwise would be. He is also allowed 
to requisition supplies and take them over at a price fixed by 
the Government. There is no question, if the Senator will put 
his very keen mind on this bill, that he will speedily find that a 
man who possesses the powers provided in this bill can fix one 
price to the farmers, 

Mr. BORAH. I confess, Mr. President, that I have been at 
a loss to know just what the powers are under the bill. I have 
been endeavoring for the last few days to analyze the bill suffi- 
ciently to get a guide as to what is intended upon the part of 
the sponsors of the bill, I asked the question for information, 
because I knew the Senator had given a great deal of attention 
to it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says he has been unable to grasp 
the powers conferred by the bill. The Senator likewise has been 
unable to grasp the infinitude; but he has a sort of faint, auroral 
dawn of opinion as to what it might be. : 

Mr. BORAH. I have an intuition, as it were. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the reading proceed, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading. 

The Secretary continued the reading, and read as follows: 

ERADICATING CERTAIN EVILS. 


As the Government is hunting down those pirates who would wish to 
make protit by exploiting life’s necessities under the stress of these 


pie on wheat, 
it mena also 


the price on the 7 44 — 
W and engine used i 
a guaranty of 1 ra 


is magazine has on s „ ‘speculation not so much be- 
ee of its influence on prices as because of its moral effect upon the 


/ 


Our country is literally honeycombed from m. ohe end to the 


tion. The most easily discerned and probably the 
worst . consists of the aan group of ineompetents z 
who sit the click of the t ph instrument in almost ev 
small town and try to beat the market. If there is no law that 
force these people to depend 3 of honest laber for a liveli- 
hood, then the instruments h make possible their practice 
should be taken i Away, from tnem i 
eee are a nation of speculators. The housewife who lays in an un- 
ly of food 
spacutatae, e merchan: 


rođucts because she fears an advance is a 
who stocks his shelves for the next 12 
88 is likewise a later. The farmer who holds his grain for a 
higher price is a spe tor. There be a fundamental moral differ- 
ence between the man 1 buys a million bushels of wheat because he 
believes the price will and a million housewifes who buy a 5 — 
bags of flour because S, hink the price will up, but the efect 
the price is the same bps principle 5 g the act is speculatio: 
Another evil fully as bad as speculation has oo the unnecessary — 
reckless advancing of prices on all commodities, regardless of cost or 
any other consideration excepting Fermi The demand and apparently 
the money supply has been such men could sell almost th 
they co manufacture or offer at almost any 
We have sometimes said 2 — nAiutos 


ces. * doubt 


that we ha 


edge may 
CAN VALUES ARBITRARILY BE „ PIXED.” 

Gold is the Nation's standard. 92 it are based the values of all prod- 
ucts of the soil and manufacture. V platform 
= one of the tical parties had for its chief k a recommendation 

a 
Th 


are 


an fe rd to the increase in the 1 supply. Certain commodities, 
e 


Dotad biy steel produets, were not only responsi for brin; the sup- 
pS = — ba country, but the owners of these in es have 
other class. a farmer seeks to buy 


* ane —.— 1 necessary to run his farm, he must pay 
— advance brought about 8 an . — of which he has been a 
ry small factor. If values are depen upon the gold supply and 
Ructuate in adverse ratio to that s Pe; then t it must appear as an 
st Bh: ee to — arbitrarily 


ciency of both 
Decker, special cor- 


Paris. 
crimination. Had price fixing 
been 


in France 
been universal — 3 seclentiflcall pol had enforcement possible, 


have been different. 

for instance, to fix prices on potatoes and butter 
by law, and at the same tunsi prs, the price on farm implements and 
material for use on farms to in 


Mr. Decker ascribes Seer — high rices in France not 
alone to scarcity 3 to tu econ conditions. At the first 
sign of a decrease of — e peonia feared a scarcity of food- 
stuffs (ie commenced 1 nonpert 
canned — — — sugar, and potatoes. his created a false 
the large tage of the people were thus speculating, each in a 
aan ee through ae tee and hysteria, the ever-present, greedy money 
grabber T specalat for profit. 

Theoretically price g seems simple, but practically it has not 
worked out successfully at any time in any country, so far as we know. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, immediately after the dec- 
laration of war the Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston, 
with that diligence and clarity of vision which so signally 
characterize him, called a conference at St. Louis, Mo., on 
April 9 and 10, of State agricultural officials and representatives 
of agricultural colleges in States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
President Wheeler, of the University of California, was re- 
quested by Secretary Houston to hold a similar conference at 
Berkeley, Cal., on April 13, for the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. 

The conservation and production of foodstuffs for the United 
States and the nations of Europe allied with the United States 
formed the subject of these conferences. A definite and com- 
prehensive program was adopted. Manifestly nothing could have 
been of more vital importance than these conferences and the 
subject with which they dealt. The program which they devel- 
oped prescribed cooperation between Federal and State agencies 


able food, such as macar: 
demand. While 
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as to production and labor, distribution and prices, the p 


roposed 
care and use of foodstuffs, and the effective assembling of the 
varlous instrumentalities for food production, and food preser- 
vation. 

On April 6 the Council of National Defense cabled Mr. Hoover, 
who was then abroad and who had made a magnificent record 
there in the handling of foodstuffs, in their preparation, conser- 
yation, and distribution among large masses of people, to return 
to this country. Unselfishly and patriotically he came, in an- 
swer to his country’s call. After going over the subject thor- 
oughly with the President, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Council of National Defense, he was named by President 
Wilson, on April 20, as the administrator of food matters. He 
did not thrust himself upon Congress and the country, but was 
asked to come here; and he is entitled to gratitude and appre- 
ciation, not to criticism and suspicion. 

On April 18 Secretary Houston transmitted to the Senate 
recommendations based largely on the action of the St. Louis 
and Berkeley conferences. 

Indeed, Senate resolution No. 26, adopted on April 6, the 
author of which was no other than the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] had requested the Secretary of Agriculture to sub- 
mit to the Senate—and I now read from the resolution: 
Nee rehensive plan for in of town ie 9 ad . — 
to ho pe A and of the arid or semiarid lands, and by promoting the rais- 
ing of all classes of food or food-producing animals, and for the crea- 
tion of an organization to promote and in a practical and effective way 
carry out the purposes aforesaid, together with his estimate of the 
amount of moneys n to be appropriated by Congress for the 
promotion of the purposes aforesaid. 

After submitting his report of April 18, the Secretary conferred 
with the members of the Agricultural Committees of both House 
and Senate, and at their suggestion proposed tentative measures 
embodying the substance of needed legislation. These measures 
inyolved two distinct propositions: First, food production on a 
larger and more expeditious scale; second, food control to the 
extent made necessary by the existing emergency. 

Hearings were held by the House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture, and as the hearings proceeded changes were 
made in the tentative measures proposed by the Secretary at the 
request of Representatives and Senators. 

Two measures were finally introduced along the lines here- 
tofore indicated, the one dealing with production, the other 
with control. 

The measure relating to production has passed the House and 
Senate and is now, or is soon to be, in conference. It provides, 
first, a survey of the national food supply ; second, authority for 
the Department of Agriculture to furnish seed at reasonable 
prices under certain conditions; third, stimulation of live-stock 
production, conservation, and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy, 
and other animal products, larger means of resistance to animal 
diseases and pests, which cause a loss of over $200,000,000 every 
year; fourth, larger means of resistance to plant diseases and 
pests, which cause losses difficult to measure; fifth, protection of 
perishable stuffs by teaching better methods of storage, drying, 
canning, and so forth; sixth, enlargement of cooperative demon- 
stration forces by placing at least one county agent in every rural 
county in the Nation, there being at present county agents for 
only 1,300 out of 2,850 rural counties ; seventh, larger development 
of educational forces relating specially to women in agriculture; 
eighth, enlargement of the market news service for fruits and 
vegetables; ninth, cooperation with Department of Labor in deal- 
ing with the farm-labor problem; tenth, extension of the work of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, the Bureau of Chemistry, of the 
Biological Bureau in the destruction and control of animals that 
prey on live stock and crops, and of the agencies of the depart- 
ment dealing with publicity and information. 

The other measure is known as the food-control bill and is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Those provisions which the Senator has now 
presented are in consonance with the resolution which I intro- 
duced. That bill was introduced in the House May 4; it was 
passed by the House on May 28; it was reported from the 
Senate committee on May 29, the very next day; and passed by 
the Senate June 1, 1917, It does relate to a stimulation of pro- 
duction. The bill has remained in the House of Representa- 
tives absolutely without action up to the present time. I have 
been informed that the chairman of the committee in the House 
has declared that it shall not receive consideration by the 
House until the present bill is taken care of; The Senator has 
just stated that that bill is about to become a law, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; I stated 


elude all the processes, methods, activities of, and for the 


Mr. REED. Can the Senator give me any information show- 
ing that I was in error? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was under the impression that it was 
about to go to conference. However, be that as it may, the bill 
has passed the Senate, and I am describing it. 

Mr. REED. It the House; it then was amended in the 
Senate, and it has gone back to the House. That is the situa- 
tion, and the Senator’s description of it, I think, is accurate; I 
am not criticizing that. The thing I am interested in is the 
statement of the Senator that the bill is going to conference, 
which would seem to indicate that it might become a law 
speedily. I should be glad to know the truth about that, and I 
thought perhaps the Senator could tell me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I stated that the bill had gone to confer- 
ence or was about to go to conference, and I wish to take this 
opportunity of expressing the hope that it will soon go to con- 
ference and soon become a law. I thank the Senator for his 
suggestion. I am merely describing the bill in order to present 
a connected description of the entire food program embodied in 
the two bills. 

The first section of the bill now before the Senate, the food- 
control ee States its purpose, and that section is as follows: 


“ necessaries; to saat 23 or 

on, 
tribution 
h and main | governmental control of 


For such p 


ities, means, powers, authorities, 8 l tise: and pro- 
receiv 3 set forth are created, established, conferred, and 


The bill provides that there is, by its terms, established— 


A governmental control of necessaries which shall extend to and in- 
roduction, 


manufacture, procurement, storage, distribution, sonny marke , pledg- 


ing 3 and consumption of necessaries, which shall be exercised 
ered by the President for the purposes of this act; and all 
sack necessaries — 8 7 ocesses, methods, and activities are hereby declared 
to be affected with a public interest. 
It further provides that in carrying out the purposes before 
mentioned 


The President is authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements 
or agreements, to use any agency or agencies, to accept the services 
of any person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or 
person, to utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to 
coordinate their activities so as to avold any preventable loss or dupli- 
cation of effort or funds. 

No penalties are established in connection with this section. 
It is, therefore, a mere definition of the general course which 
the President may pursue, if in his discretion he finds it neces- 
sary so to act. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I assume that the Senator has given to this 
bill careful study. I am struck by what seems to me to be a 
curious sentence in section 3, which the Senator from Texas 
has just read, starting on line 8: 

Provided, That none of the penalties of this act shall apply to this 

on. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I called attention to that clause. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to know the purpose of any 
such sentence. Section 3 defines no duty laid upon anybody, 
and it imposes no prohibition upon anybody. Where is there 
anything in section 3 which in human reason could be spoken 
of in connection with the possibility of penalties? Hence, why 
the necessity of an exception from penalties of the things re- 
ferred to in this section? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The section provides that the President’ may 
cooperate with any agency or person and may utilize any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government, If there were a penalty 
attached to the section, the department or agency refusing to 
cooperate would be subject to the penalty, if the President in- 
dicated a desire to have either cooperate. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do the subsequent sections of the bill at 
any time define the failure to cooperate as a crime? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I think the addition of a penalty here 
would do so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It simply strikes me as a ¢uriosity. A pen- 
alty is attached to a crime, which must be defined somewhere. 
There is no definition of a crime in section 8. Now, I ask the 
Senator, is there anything in any other portion of the bill that 
will make criminal something in section 8 for which the penalties 
are otherwise prescribed somewhere else? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have said to the Senator that in my 
opinion the addition of penalties here would make anyone who 


- matter. 
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failed to cooperate with the President subject thereto. I say 
to him, however, in answer to his question, that there is nothing 
else in the bill relating directly to this section. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, suppose the President, then, 
were to undertake to exercise the powers of section 8. Does 
the Senator mean to say that he could not exercise them, that 
he could not carry them out? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. He could not, except in so far as his own 
powers of appeal and persuasion extended. There is no penalty 
clause in this particular section relating to the entire bill or to 
this section alone. 

Mr. REED. That is an interesting statement, “ That the Presi- 
dent could not carry out these provisions contained in section 3 
except in so far as his powers of persuasion are concerned.” Of 
course, we all know that the President will not do this individu- 
ally. He could not. He will do it through an agency, through 
a man; and let us assume that that man will be Mr. Hoover, be- 
cause the Senator has already stated that Mr. Hoover was 
brought here for that purpose. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. Let me finish my question, please. 

Now, if it be true that there are no powers to be exercised 
under the provisions of section 3 except the powers of persuasion, 
so that Mr. Hoover can simply appeal to the people of the United 
States and ask them to produce foods in large quantities, to 
conserve such foods, to exercise economy, and to do voluntarily 
those other things which might make for a greater plenty in our 
country, if that is all there is in section 3, I am for it; but I 
can not conclude that the language of that section, taken in con- 
nection with the other language of the bill, means only a mere 
power of persuasion. 5 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think section 17 probably will 
illuminate that subject. That is a general penal clause, and 
provides for the punishment of anyone who resists any of these 
proposed activities. 

Mr. STONE. That does not apply to this section. 

Mr. GORE. It applies to the whole act. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; this section states specifically that 
none of the penalties of the act shall apply to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Now, let me get the Senator’s view, because the 
Senator is supporting this bill, and it is important that we 
understand each other and that the Senate understand the 
The Senator’s assertion, as I understand it, is that in 
this section—section 3—there is no power conveyed except the 
power of persuasion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In this particular section? 

Mr. REED. In that section. 

Mr: SHEPPARD. This particular section, however, is a very 
small part of the bill, 

Mr. REED. I understand. Does the Senator mean to say 
that there are not clauses in other parts of the bill which give 
the right to enforce everything that is found in section 3? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to one thing? Will the Senator from Texas 
permit me? s 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Section 3 stamps the governmental 
activities provided for in this act as affected with a public inter- 
est, and authorizes a governmental control of the production, 
manufacture, procurement, storage, distribution, sale, market- 
ing, pledging, financing, and consumption of necessaries, and 
so forth. I think the purpose of the exemption of the Govern- 
ment official acting under that section from the penalty pre- 
scribed in another section of the bill—section 6, for instance, 
which prevents the hoarding or storing of these things—is be- 
cause the Government officials who store them will be storing 
them for the public use 

Mr. REED. I want to get at this. I do not care to cavil about 
terms or methods of expression. I want to know if it is the 
purpose of the Senator in charge of this bill, or the distinguished 
Senator who now has the floor, to have section 3 so limited that 
it is nothing but a section giving powers of persuasion? And 
if that is their construction are they willing to accept an amend- 
ment making that purpose plain and that limitation clear? 

If they are, so far as I am concerned debate on that section 
is ended now, and I am ready to accept it when it is so stated. 
I am not only ready to accept it when it is so stated, but I am 
ready to vote any reasonable amount of money to help perfect 
an organization to exercise these persuasive powers, to carry 
to all parts of the country every bit of information that can 
be gathered that will be of use, and to do all of those things 
which may make for a greater production through persuasion. 


But if, on the other hand, this section, in connection with other 
sections, proposes to lay the strong hand of the law, or the hand 
of the agent of the law, upon the private property of citizens, and 
to control the prices that are to be paid and received, and the 
amount of food that is to be eaten upon the tables of our people, 
and the character of that food—if those powers are to be con- 
ferred, then, of course, we have a very different question. 

Just now, with reference to section 3, I come back to my 
question—whether the Senator in charge of the bill is willing 
to accept an amendment which will provide that all of the 
powers above enumerated are to be exercised solely and only 
by persuasion? I should like to get an answer to that question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is not the purpose of the bill, 
Mr. President, or any part of it. 

Mr. REED. That was the Senator's argument; that is all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all; not at all. I think the section 
is plain enough. Let me say this: The section now under dis- 
cussion applies to all acts except those specifically penalized in 
other sections of the bill. I do not think there is any room at 
all for controversy over the meaning of the section. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I merely desire to say that I think the point in 
section 3 is the phrase stamping these activities, processes, meth- 
ods, and so forth, with a public character. It declares that these 
things shall be affected with a public interest. Of course the 
purpose of that is to render these activities, processes, and meth- 
ods liable to the public regulation provided for in subsequent 
sections of the act, and the entire measure hangs on that pro- 
vision, on that section, and, indeed, on that clause, “ affected with 
a public interest.” 

I may say that the Supreme Court has recently held that a 
legislative body can not stamp a private business with a public 
character; that the ipse dixit of the legislation of Congress is 
not final on that point, but that it is a matter of fact to be 
determined by evidence, and to be determined by the character 
of the business itself. 

That is the point involved in section 3. I intend to discuss 
that a little more fully hereafter. — 

Mr. REED, Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
desired to interrupt me. I yield first to him. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to say a further word with regard to 
this particular matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. I simply wanted to say that if the Senator from 
Oklahoma is correct—and of course he does correctly define this 
section in many respects—but if all that the section is intended to 
do is merely to define these various activities as within the public 
control, then there was no use in ever putting in the sentence 
Provided, That none of the penalties of this act shall apply to 
this section,” because, as was said by the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Wotcort], that is a meaningless thing. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that that proviso 
is a restriction on the power of the President. It is intended 
to say that if the President directs and orders these things to be 
done as they are pointed out in section 3, and they should not be 
done, then no one is subject to the penalties or to be punished 
for refusing to do them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Unless the refusals are specifically penal- 
ized in other sections of the bill. S 

Mr. GORE. That is the point. That lays the foundation, and 
the other sections are the superstructure providing specific 
penalties. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In other words, the arrangements pro- 
vided for in section 3 are to be practically voluntary arrange- 
ments. Whatever arrangements the President may make are to 
be voluntary. 

Mr. GORE. Except such matters as are involved in subse- 
quent sections which establish specific penalties for specific acts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. The proviso is a limitation and 
restriction rather than an extension of the power of the Presi- 
dent. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator this question: The bill 
deals with “foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their 
production.” Before the Senator concludes, I should like to 
have him consider and discuss that portion of the bill which 
deals with articles essential for food production. I can see, of 
course, that in section 10 of the bill provision is made for the 
President commandeering plants and warehouses, for instance, 
and mills and manufacturing establishments, for the purpose 
of supplying these things called necessaries, which I take it are 
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included in the expression “supplies necessary for the produc- 
tion of food.” 

In other words, this situation has been presented to me by con- 
stituents, and I have no doubt it has been to others. There is 
no trouble about producing ample crops, it has been stated—and 
I think it is pretty generally accepted to be true—provided they 
can get fertilizers. in one instance. The complaint is that fer- 
tilizers have gotten beyond the reach of the farmer. The prices 
have been advancing and advancing and advancing, and within 
the last week there has been another advance of $6 a ton on 
fertilizers, so that they have gotten almost beyond the reach of 
the farmers. Now, the farmer can not produce these crops with- 
out fertilizer. He must have the fertilizer, and particularly in 
my section of the country, and certain of these crops can not be 
produced without fertilizer. If the Government will provide a 
means whereby he can get the fertilizer, he can produce the 
crops. If that is covered in this bill, it seems to me it is quite 
an important thing to consider. 

In another instance, I am assured that there is no trouble 
about producing cattle, no trouble about getting a sufficient sup- 
ply of beef or meat, provided the producers can get wire fencing. 
They say, We can not get wire fencing; we can not inclose any 
plat of ground because it is impossible to get the fencing.” Now, 
that is a situation that is very important. If the people are 
ready to produce the cattle, and can produce the cattle providing 
they can get the fencing, that would solve their problem, 

On the other hand, there are people ready to produce all sorts 
of foodstuffs—potatoes, vegetables of all kinds, and so forth—- 
if they can get fertilizer. But they must have that fertilizer 
in the one instance, and in the other instance they must have 
the wire fencing; otherwise, they can not produce the ordinary 
supplies. 

Although this is entitled a bill to conserve the supply and 
distribution of food products, and so forth, and is said to deal 
with foods and feeds and fuel and articles required for their 
production, I do not know where the matters I mention are 
covered in the bill unless it is in section 10, which gives the 
President the power to take over manufacturing plants like 
those that manufacture fertilizer or wire fencing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the question of the Senator may 
be answered by ‘the statement that the ultimate definition of 
the term “articles required for their production” will rest 
within the discretion and the judgment of the President. 

The bill makes it unlawful for any person, first— 

Willfully to destroy any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the 
price or restricting the supply thereof. 

The penalty on conviction being a fine of $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 
<- Mr. WOLCOTT. I am very much attracted by the statement 
made by the Senator from Texas. Let me make sure. Is it the 
Senator’s view that the phrase “articles required for their 
production” is to have as wide a scope as the discretion of the 
President might give to it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The discretion and judgment of the Presi- 
dent. I do not see any other ultimate construction. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, let us suppose that the President ex- 
ercised an arbitrary judgment—is it final? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is; just as final as any of his other acts 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. We are in a great emergency, and we are investing him 
with that character of power. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I want the Senator to understand that I 
am not speaking in antagonism. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand. That is why I am describ- 
ing the power. 
` Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me put this hypothetical case: Sup- 
pose the President entertains the opinion that steel, for in- 
stance, which must be used in the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments, is an article required for the production of foods 
and feeds. Is it the Senator’s view that the President will have 
the discretionary power to bring the steel within the scope of 
this food bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Undoubtedly. I should hate to think that 
he did not have the power to do so if the manufacturers of 
steel should so conduct themselves as to place farm implements 
beyond the reach of the farmers. I should hate to think that 
we did not have the power somewhere to correct a situation of 
that kind. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 
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Mr. REED. I am sure there can be no doubt left in the 
mind of the Senator from Delaware that this bill undertakes 
to confer on the President power to take over every mine in 
the United States, almost if not quite every manufactory in 
the United States, and I think it will reach every bank in the 
United States, although I do not assert that positively; but it 
does reach the financing of all the various activities, and that 
comes mighty close to the banks, if it does not get them, In- 
deed, I do not see why they should not be taken. If the farms 
are taken, the cattle are taken, the sheep are taken, why not 
the banks? 

Mr, STERLING. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator has passed over, as I under- 
stand, the subdivisions of section 4. 

Nr. SHEPPARD. No, sir; I am coming to that. 

Mr. STERLING. I will wait, then, until the Senator has 
discussed that section before I ask him any questions about it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Secondly, the bill makes it unlawful for 
any person knowingly to commit waste or willfully to permit 
preventable deterioration of any necessaries in or in connection 
with their production, manufacture, or distribution; third, 
willfully to hoard any necessaries; the penalty on conviction 
being a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 

Necessar ies are deemed hoarded within fhe meaning of the 
act when— 


(a) held, contracted for, or arranged for b 
in excess of his reasonable requirements 
himself and dependents for a reasonable time; (b) held, contracted 
for, or arranged for by any manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other 
dealer in a quantity in excess of the reasonable requirements of his 
business for use or sale by him for a reasonable time, or reasonably 
required to furnish necessaries produced in surplus quantities season- 
aHy throughout the period of scant or no production. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I-ask where the Sen- 
ator is reading from just now? Has he not passed over a por- 
tion of section 4? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. If the Senator will look at 
line 16 of section 4 he will note the following language: 

To hoard, as defined in section 6 of this act, any necessaries. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am passing to section 6 to show what 
“hoarding ” means within the terms of this act. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr, President, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor, I desire to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would not yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To resume the analysis of the bill, it states 

that necessaries shall be deemed to be hoarded when— 
(c) withheld, whether by possession or under any contract or arrange- 
ment, from the market by any person for the purpose of unreasonably 
increasing or diminishing the price: Provided, however, That any ac- 
cumulating or withholding by any farmer, gardener, or any other per- 
son, of the products of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, 
or cultivated by him shall not be deemed to be hoarding within the 
meaning of this act. Š 

Proceedings to enforce the provisions against hoarding shall 
be had in the United States district court of the district where 
the hoarded necessaries are found, and shall be in the nature of 
a libel for condemnation, conforming as nearly as may be to 
proceedings in admiralty, except that either party may demand 
trial by jury on the issues of facts. 

If adjudged to be hoarded, the necessaries are to be disposed of 
by sale in such manner as to provide the most equitable distri- 
bution thereof, as the court may direct; and the proceeds, less 
legal costs and charges, are to be paid to the party entitled 
thereto. The United States attorney for the district where 
hoarded necessaries are found shall institute and prosecute 
action on the presentation of satisfactory evidence. 

The bill makes it unlawful— 

Fourth. To monopolize or attempt to monopolize, locally or 
generally, any necessaries. 

Fifth. To engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any de- 
ceptive or wasteful practice or device, or to make any unjust or 
unreasonable rate or charge in handling or dealing in or with 
any necessaries. 

Sixth. To conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other 
person (a) to Hmit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries ; 
(b) to restrict the supply of any necessaries; (c) to restrict 
distribution of any necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen 


any person in a quantity 
‘or use or consumption by 
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the manufacture or production of any necessaries, or to enhance 
the price thereof; or (e) to exact excessive prices for any neces- 
saries; or to aid or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by 
this section. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Texas has now read that 
to which I wished to call his attention a moment ago; that is, 
the various subdivisions of section 4, beginning with (a). 

Does the Senator understand that it is meant by these sub- 
divisions, taking subdivision (a) first, for example, to limit 
in any event the facilities for transporting, producing, manufac- 
turing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries? If so, 
what about this situation? 

Suppose that there were, in the case of any particular kind 
of necessaries, no demand for them. Suppose there were no 
price sufficient to warrant their manufacture or production. 
Would the manufacturer or producer, under this provision, be 
prohibited from laying off his help or shutting down a portion 
of his plant? He would, would he not, under the strict terms 
of the bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under a strict and technical construction 
probably he would; but I have not the slightest idea that such 
a construction would be applied. 

Mr. STERLING. Well, take this case: He is prohibited from 

_ restricting the supply of any necessaries. Suppose the supply 
has already exceeded the demand, and there is no sufficient 
price to warrant the further production of those necessaries; 
yet, under the provisions of this bill, he would be prevented 
from restricting the supply, and so with the distribution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that his statement, perhaps, is not entirely correct, The penalty 
here would not be applicable to the individual. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There must be a conspiracy, a confederacy, 
with some other person. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If there is that combination or that agree- 
ment between one manufacturer and another, then I think the 
Senator’s statement is correct. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator from Delaware think that 
there ought to be a prohibition against an agreement between 
producers or manufacturers in regard to restricting the supply, 
the production, or the manufacture of any article called neces- 
saries of which the market is already full? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Certainly there ought not to be any legisla- 
tion that affects that situation—no new an that affects it, 
anyhow. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I think the clear intention of the bill is to 
apply to actions which injuriously affect the conservation of the 
food supply or its distribution. 

Mr. STERLING. Should not all these restrictions be, in 
order to make them prohibitory, such restrictions as would un- 
reasonably enhance the price thereof? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think perhaps the en might be 
made clearer along the line I have indicated. 

The bill provides that whenever the President shall find it 
essential to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry out 
the purpose of the act, and shall publicly so announce, no 
person shall, after the date fixed in the announcement, con- 
duct any business specified in the announcement without a 
license. The President may prescribe such regulations of 
licenses as are essential to prevent the uneconomical manufac- 
ture and inequitable distribution of necessaries and otherwise 
to carry out the purpose of the act. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if that 
does not give Mr. Hoover, or whoever is appointed, the right 
to go into and take charge of any factory and tell the factory 
owner how he shall run it? And now, just about what kind of 
a manager does the Senator think Mr. Hoover would make— 
not of one factory, for I think he is a man of very great abil- 
ity—but if he should undertake to manage all the factories of 
the United States, how does the Senator think he would succeed? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the bill provides that this 
authority shall be exercised only when the President finds it 
essential to exercise it in order to carry out the purposes of the 
act. 

Mr. REED. Then very few 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘This provision applies, like other provi- 


sions of the bill, only when the President thinks the emergency 
is sufficiently ominous to SURETY. it. 
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Mr. REED. It does give the power, however 
Mr. SHEPPARD. It does give the power. 
Mr. REED. Over all factories in the United States? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the President should consider the situa- 
tion sufficiently emergent. 

Mr. REED. All that would be necessary would be for the 
President to issue a generaf order saying: Mr. Hoover, proceed 
and see that all these factories are run right,” and Hoover could 
take possession——., 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A specific order applying to a specific 
factory? 

Mr. REED. I do not see anything in the bill which says it 
shall be specific; it is general. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The chances are that the conditions would 
be specific and exceptional. At any rate, the power must be 
reposed somewhere in an emergency of this kind. 

Mr. President, when we have entered the most tremendous 
war of history, and when the very existence of the Nation is 
in the balance, I am not afraid to intrust such a power to the 
President or to the man he selects to effectuate it. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me if I ask him if he 
thinks the people of the United States should not have some- 
thing to say about who should possess this power? I think they. 
wrote something in the Constitution to the effect that property. 
should not be taken without due process of law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The American people realized, however, 
that exceptions might be made in time of war when in adopting 
the Constitution they made the President Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces of the United States, and authorized Con- 
gren to raise and support armies, to provide and maintain a 

avy. 

Mr. REED. The Senator holds 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me answer the question. The Amer- 
ican people realized, further, that it might be better in some 
emergencies temporarily to part with or to modify some rights 
in order that such rights might be permanently preserved. : 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that when the Constitu- 
tion made the President Commander in Chief of the Army of 
the United States and the Navy it made him Commander in 
Chief of Congress, Commander in Chief of the Supreme Court, 
Commander in Chief not only of the Army but also of the 
civilian population of the United States 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under modern conditions—— 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under modern conditions the entire Amer- 
ican people compose the American Army. All our people and all 
our resources must be placed, if necessary, under one authority 
in order that the Nation may most efficiently prosecute war. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator forgotten that Congress has the 
power to raise the army, to prescribe its size, and has he now in 
mind any law of Congress declaring that all the people of the 
United States are hereby drafted into an army? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is what we are doing now. 

p Mr. REED. Does the Senator claim that that is done by this 
ill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Congress is doing it. The President real- 
izes that Congress must do it, and therefore he asks for this 
legislation. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator say this act, which provides 
that the President may take possession of the private property 
of citizens through an agent, and that agent is to be Mr. 
Hoover, although not named in the bill, is an act of Congress 
raising an army within the meaning of the Constitution? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is, under modern conditions. The bill 
provides, however, that property takén must be paid for and 
furnishes legal redress. 

Mr. REED. What have the modern conditions to do with the 
act of Congress? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To-day war can not be efficiently con- 
ducted unless the resources and the people are mobilized equally 
with the soldiers at the front. It is the people’s army and the 
people’s war. 

Mr. REED. That is a new doctrine. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a new emergency. 

Mr. REED, Has it not always been true that a nation in 
carrying on a war had to draw for its resources upon the prop- 
erty of all the people? And yet that did not make them a part 
of the army; they would remain a part of the civil population. 
Does the Senator mean to say now as a lawyer that he thinks 
this bill is-authorized by the provisions of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to raise armies? Does he say that 
this bill that Sane oy to food and factories, and so forth, is a bill 
to draft an army? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think so; in part at least. 
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Mr. REED. The Senator thinks that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. REED. That is beyond discussion, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is true, however, these regulations may 
also include systems of accounting, reports, entry, and inspection 
by the President's duly authorized agents and places of business 
of licensees. Licensees must within a reasonable time comply 
with the President’s orders to discontinue any rate, charge, or 
practice found by him to be unjust, unreasonable, discrimina- 
tory, unfair, or wasteful. The President may find what is a 
just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory, fair, or economical rate, 
charge, or practice, and in any court of competent jurisdiction 
this finding shall be prima facie evidence. Violation of pro- 
visions as to licensees is punishable by fine not exceeding $5,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both. These 
provisions are not applicable to any farmer, gardener, or other 
person with respect to the products of any farm, garden, or 
other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any 
retailer with respect to the retail business actually conducted 
by him, nor to any common carrier, nor shall they authorize 
any duty or tax, imported to or exported from the United 
States or any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides that in order to carry out the purposes of 
this act the President is authorized to purchase and to pro- 
vide for the production or manufacture of necessaries; to store 
them and provide storage facilities for them by construction, 
purchase, lease, or otherwise; to sell them; to require any 
person controlling any necessaries or storage space suitable 
for storing of necessaries to furnish the whole or any part of 
such necessaries or storage space to the Government in such 
quantities, at such times and at such prices, as the President 
shall determine to be reasonable. If compliance is refused or 
fails, the President may requisition and take possession of 
such necessaries or storage space and pay for them at the 
price he determines to be reasonable. If the price is not satis- 
factory to the person entitled to receive it, such person shall be 
paid the amount prescribed by the President, and shall be enti- 
tled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as the 
court may find to be just. No natural person, however, shall be 
required to furnish to the Government any necessaries held by 
him and reasonably required for consumption by himself and 
dependents for a reasonable time. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that I can conclude within a 
reasonable time this afternoon, and I shall discontinue for the 
present. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there are one or two little 
matters in reference to committee assignments which I should 
like to have disposed of before the Senate adjourns. They have 
been agreed on between the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Wan- 
REN] and myself. 

In the first place, I ask unanimous consent that the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Public Lands be increased from 
15 to 17 in order to make places for two Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Now I ask unanimous consent that the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Indian Affairs be increased from 
15 to 16 in order to make place for one minority Senator. I 
move that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] be as- 
signed to one of the vacancies on the Committee on Public Lands 
which have just been created. 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
order: 

Mr. MARTIN. I will state that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] will fill the other vacancies on the Committee on 
Public Lands and Indian Affairs by the appointment of a mem- 
ber of the minority party. 

I move that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] be assigned 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrrxe] 
is at present chairman of the Committee to Investigate Tres- 
passes on Indian Lands. At his request, I ask that he be re- 
lieved from the chairmanship of that committee and that he be 
assigned to the chairmanship of the Committee on Fisheries. 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. MARTIN. That, I believe, covers the points I wished to 
dispose of. The Senator from Wyoming has some assignments 
which he will ask the Senate to agree to. 

Mr. WARREN. I am authorized to announce the resignation 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
4s a member of the Committee on Manufactures, the resignation 
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of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] as a member of 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine, the 
resignation of the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
as a member of the Committee on Pacific Railroads, tne resigna- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] as a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce, 
the resignation of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
as a member of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 

Having announced these resignations, I now ask the adoption 
of the following order: 

Ordered, That Senator McNary, of Oregon, be appointed a 
member of the following committees: 

On Expenditures in the Department of Commerce, to fill the 
1 occasioned by the resignation of Senator Brapy, of 

0. 

On Indian Affairs, to fill an original appointment. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands, to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the resignation of Senator WARREN, of 
Wyoming. 

On Manufactures, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Senator GALLINGER, of New Hampshire. 

On Pacifie Railroads, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the res- 
ignation of Senator Jones, of Washington. 

On the Philippines, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Senator Lane, of Oregon. 

On Public Health and National Quarantine, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Senator Smoor, of Utah. 

On Public Lands, to fill an original appointment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 3 

Mr. WARREN. I will state that on to-morrow or some early 
day I shall ask the Senate to consider the matter of a couple 
of chairmanships that we wish to change on the minority side, 
but I am not ready to present the matter to-night. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food preducts and 
fuel. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I realize that economy and 
prudence are very necessary at this time, but the products of the 
garden, the field, and the ranch are not the only things where 
economy should be practiced. The revelations made by the 
public press this morning regarding the rise in the price of steel 
and the refusal on the part of Chairman Denman, of the Ship- 
ping Board, to approve contracts made by Gen. Goethals for the 
building of steel ships at an exorbitant price should challenge 
the attention of Congress. The prodigality with which money 
from the Public Treasury has been expended during the last 
six months is a matter of profound concern to the people whose 
labor and toil produce the materials with' which these bills are 
to be paid, and it ought to interest the Representatives of the 
people in Congress. 

I read from the Washington Post of June 18. It is suggested 
that the steel mills of this country will hold out for a price of 
$95 per ton for the steel that goes into the great fleet of mer- 
chant vessels to be built by this Government. And also an in- 
terview of Chairman Denman, of the Shipping Board, regarding 
this matter: 


“I shall sign no contracts at that figure,” said Mr. Denman. The 
price is absurd when the Navy is getting steel at 830 a ton less.” 

Although Maj. Gen. Goethals, neral manager of the Shipping 
Board’s emergency-fleet corporation, entire charge of the shipb g 
poean, Mr. Denman, as president of the corporation, signs all con- 


MAY DECIDE AUTHORITY, 


Now that the chairman has apparently thrown down the gauntlet to 
Gen. Goethals, close observers here believe that it will lead to one of two 
alternatives—the re: ation of Gen. Goethals or else his designation 
as the one authority having power to build ships, which would mean 
that the Shipping Board would confine its work to operating ships after 


they are 

This will be decided very quickly, probably within the next two or 
three — when the President designates who shall have authority 
to iie the $500,000,000 appropriated last week by Congress for ship- 
buil purposts. 


PRICA LEFT TO COMMITTEE. 


In a statement yesterday Gen. Goethals said the price of steel would 
be left to the committee on raw supplies of the Council of National De- 
fense, and contracts would be let with the understanding prices de- 
termined on by the committee would govern 5 contracts also, 

Chairman nman said yesterday that the committee would act in 
an advisory capacity. 

“I feel,” he eaid, “that we would embarrass the committee if we 
were to embody in contracts now Gen. Goethals’s tentative agreement 
with the steel men for $95 a ton steel because in so doing we would 

ve bility to a price which on its face is absurd for the Goy- 
ernment to contemplate.’ 
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. Mr. President, I shall not animadvert upon the conduct of 
the parties to this controversy, but I do know that Congress 
ought to take notice of this sudden rise in the price of steel. 
Evidently, if the papers are telling the truth about it—and I 
am inclined to think they are—some plutocratic patriot is taking 
advantage of this world emergency to put money in his pocket 
or the pockets of his stockholders. The American people are 
able to pay for everything which the Government needs, every 
legitimate necessity, but the representatives of the American 
people ought to see to it that they are not robbed even by the 
` preparedness patriots of the Steel Trust. 

If necessary, the President ought to commandeer every steel 
plant in the United States, use the output, and then pay a fair 
profit to the stockholders. 

A man who would take advantage of this abnormal state of 


things to make money out of this Government is a public enemy, 


and ought to be treated as such. 

This revelation ought to be a warning to Congress against the 
tendency to concentrate all the powers of government in the 
hands of one man or a few men. 

Congress has its proper functions to perform in these days 
of trial, and it ought to perform them fearlessly, independently, 
and intelligently. 

I know it is popular to the point of becoming a fad to insist 
upon the concentration of authority and placing in the hands 
of the President or some bureau head autocratic powers. 

Now, I have no criticism to make of any individual. I have 
no fault to find with the man who occupies the office of Presi- 
dent, but I do know that he is merely a human being, with the 
faults and frailties which belong to his race. I do not think 
he is infallible. I know he is not without error. The only man 
who possessed the qualities of infallibility was crucified 2,000 
years ago. I might add that He was crucified by the character 
of men who are now attemptiug to rob and plunder their Gov- 
ernment in this hour of stress. I hope I may be permitted in 
this connection to express my utter lack of patience or tolerance 
with that pack of Cerberean poodles and self-constituted 
guardians of the White House, who are provoked to vociferous 
barking every time anybody happens to question the inerrancy 
of the President or one of his bureau heads, some of whom are 
insisting on running the Government in their own way regard- 
less of the interests of the masses of the people. 

The American people owe Chairman Denman a debt of grati- 
tude for calling attention to this piece of unwarranted extrava- 
gance. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of what the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VArpAMAN] has just said, and in the 
light of the eulogistic statements so frequently made of late in 
the Senate, concerning Gen. Goethals, it seems to me that it is 
not inappropriate, assuming the truth of the newspaper report 
just read, to commend Mr. Denman for the course which he has 
taken with respect to the contracts for the building of ships for 
the Government. Senators will remember that a few days ago 
when the conference report upon the appropriation bill was 
being considered there was considerable discussion as to whether 
if adopted it would permit the discharge of Gen. Goethals from 
the position now held by him. There was a great deal of ap- 
prehension expressed upon this point, and some Senators in 
strong terms approved of this selection and spoke of the confi- 
dence in which he was held by the people of the United States. 
While there was no condemnation of the Shipping Board, it was 
clear that the Senators who spoke upon the subject were willing 
to support a very large appropriation for the construction of 
ships providing Gen. Goethals was placed at the head of the 
enterprise. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if Gen. Goethals has 
entered into tentative contracts of the character referred to in 
the article just read he has not been quite just to the American 
people; that he has not quite served the best interests of the 
Government; and in view of the condemnation, at least by infer- 
ence, of Mr. Denman upon the floor of the Senate, it seems to me 
that we should pause for a moment to express our commenda- 
tion of the course which he has taken in trying to prevent the 
Government from being robbed by the steel interests of the 
country. I do not think, Mr. President, that it would be inap- 
propriate for the Senate to serve notice upon the Steel Corpora- 
tion and all other corporations with which the Government must 
deal, and from which the Government will be compelled to make 
large purchases, that if they attempt to extort from the Govern- 
ment it may lead to the course just suggested by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN]. I would regard it as very 


unfortunate if the Government were compelled to take over and 
operate the railroads, the great steel and shipping plants of the 
United States, and other manufacturing institutions engaged 


in producing the multitudinous articles needed by the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of this war. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator might mention the 
paper industry. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and my friend, the Senator from Arizona, 
refers to the paper industry, which he denominates a trust. I 
believe the best interests of the public will be subserved if busi- 
ness, so far as is possible in these abnormal times, can be con- 
ducted in a normal way. Every effort should be made to en- 
courage and stimulate legitimate business. No one desires its 
demoralization or destruction, and no one should desire to see 
a Government paternalism rest upon the country. So far as I 
am able to determine, there is no disposition upon the part of 
Congress or the administration to place the business activities 
of the country in the hands of the Government. Many Sena- 
tors are averse to the requisitioning upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the manufacturing plants, which have been so effi- 
ciently managed by those in control of the same; but if an 
attempt be made to levy tribute upon the Government, the Gov- 
ernment may be compelled to seize those plants and to operate 
them as Government instrumentalities. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the Government ought to do it now, before the contracts are 
made. Congress ought to see to it that contracts are not made 
whereby the people are to be robbed, as they would be under 
this $95 a ton proposition. 

Mr. KING. I am not willing at present to assent to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Mississippi. I would not care to 
go further than what I have just suggested; but I do think, 
Mr. President, that if those corporations that control the steel 
output of the United States should attempt to hold up the Gov- 
ernment in order to swell their profits the Committee on Finance 
might with propriety take cognizance of such conduct when 
they frame the provisions of the bill now being framed which 
deal with excess profits. If corporations drive piratical con- 
tracts, and by so doing obtain enormous and unconscionable 
profits, I am inclined to think there may be a disposition upon 


the part of some Senators who want to be fair to the corpora- 


tions and to the business industries of the country, and who 
desire them to derive large profits upon their investments, 
when the revenue bill comes before the Senate, to levy upon 
them such excess profits taxes as will place back into the 
Treasury of the United States the millions that they may seek 
to take from the Treasury of the United States. I venture the 
hope that the Finance Committee will take into consideration, 
in passing upon the revenue bill now before it, the question of 
excess profits and the attitude of corporations dealing with 
the Government, whether it is fair or extortionate, and that 
where profits are excessive and enormous, as the result of the 
monopoly enjoyed by them, such taxes will be levied as will 
meet the situation and in a way repress further and continued 
unlawful exactions. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 

. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 19, 
1017. at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 18, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for the eternal prin- 
ciples revealed by the Master, principles which our fathers used 
in laying the foundation upon which the great superstructure of 
our Republic has been reared: Fatherhood, Brotherhood. 


In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me. 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on.“ : 


In the crucial test through which we are passing, the call to 
the colors has gone forth to the young men of our Nation to go 
forth and battle for the right. Give them strength, courage, 
valor that they may carry Old Glory with its bright stars and 
broad stripes to victory; that the principles which it represents 
may live a blessing to all mankind. In the name of Him who 
lived and died that they might survive the flight of time, the 
wreck of worlds. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 16, 1917, 
was read and approved. 
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SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. Firzcrrarp] to preside to-morrow, 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. GREGG, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a short poem en- 
titled “ Origin of the Banner,” written by Mrs, Rose C. Deming, 
of Palestine, Tex. Mrs. Deming is the editor of the Palestine 
Advocate, which is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, weekly 
paper published in east. Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that leave will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor by inserting the address of Hon. 
Elihu Root, chairman of the United States commission to the 
Russian people, delivered on Friday, June 15, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp. Is there onee 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech of Hon. 
F. David Warfield, of Baltimore, upon the rate proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Crasson, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Atmon (at the request of Mr. Saracr), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
derk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the sollow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act fo regulate commerce as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


EDWARD F. WARFEL. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 8 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia presents a 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 102. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to y, out of * contingent fund of House, to Edward 
F. Warfel, clerk to Daniel W. Comstock, late a resentative from 
the State of Indiana, at the time of his death, 7 — 5 9, 1917, the sum 
of $125, being an amount to one month's ry "of a clerk of a 
Member of the House. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PANAMA CANAL, 


Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the joint resolution which 1 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a joint resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 105 (H. Rept. No. 82). 


Joint resolution to correct an error in the canary civil appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1918. 


Resolved, ete. — that portion of the act entitled “An act making 


appropriations civil expenses of the ment for the 
fiscal year ending June , 1918, ana for other pu: ” which reads 
“For tenance 2 operation of the ry of the 
governor, $100,000,” to read as tare at Sly “ For maintenance 
operation of the governor, 810,000.“ 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, this is to correct an error 
that was made in the punong of the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


bers do not sit here. 


On motion of Mr. FITZGERALD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


FOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to 
provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel, and pending that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, if I may have the attention of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Havucen], I would like to see if we can not enter 
into some agreement as to the time for concluding the general 
debate on this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There have been a great many requests for 
time, and I imagine it will take a good deal of time. I suggest 
that we run along for the day, and then possibly we can reach 
some agreement later. I have not had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter with all the members of the committee and 
others who have requested time, as to the time they may de- 
sire, and which it will be necessary to give. 

Mr. LEVER. Will there be any objection on the part of the 
gentleman to running until 10 o'clock this evening in general 
debate on this bill? z 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall object to that, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I shall not object. 

Mr. MADDEN, I shall object if you run after 6 o'clock. 

Mr. GILLETT. If you are going to run this evening, ought 
you not to take a recess from 5 o'clock until 8? 

Mr: LEVER. I would be perfectly willing to recess at half 
past 5 and reassemble at 8 and run until 10 during the general 
debate. I would like to do that, but not without the committee 
knowing that we are going to do it. Would the gentleman from 
Illinois object to that arrangement? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think if you sit here all day in this bad 
air you have done pretty well. Of course, a great many Mem- 
Other people do. Some men feel as 
though they ought to be here all the time because they are 
elected to sit here. Other men feel as if it is not necessary to 
be here, and it is easy for them to agree to something that they 
are not going to participate in. 

Mr. LEVER. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Personally I am not in favor of sitting here 
after 6 o'clock. 


Mr. LEVER. But the thought in my mind was that we 
might recess at 5.30 until 8, so that Members might get their 
dinners and a little fresh air, and assemble and run until 10 
o'clock in the general debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. How leng does the gentleman expect the 
general debate to run? 

Mr. LEVER. I am hoping we may be able to conclude the 
general debate under such an arrangement as I suggest by to- 
morrow night at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. How soon does the gentleman expect we will 
get a vote on this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. I hope to pass this bill, if we pass it at all, 
and I think we will, by Friday or Saturday. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no disposition, so far as I know, to 
delay the passage of this bill. 

Mr. LE I am sure of that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I believe everybody agrees that if we are to 
pass it at all it should be passed immediately. 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And no effort will be made to delay, so far 
as I know, and I think we can gain time by running along this 
afternoon, and if the House sees fit then to take a recess from 
6 to 8, very well, but we had better go along good-naturedly, 
I think we will make better time and progress. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARDY. May I be allowed to make a suggestion in the 
interest of saving time? If you ean not succeed in limiting the 
time for general debate, can you not agree that the speeches in 
general debate shall be limited to the subject of the bill? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I shall insist in general debate that 
speeches be limited to the subject of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. My understanding is that it is an unwritten 
rule that everything is in order under general debate, and I do 
not think we can gain anything by adopting a special new rule 
for the discussion of this bill. If anybody has a campaign 
speech in his system, you might as well give him an opportunity 
at one time as another. Ido not think you would save any time. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
the suggested restrictions on general debate. Several times 
since I have been a Member of the House attempts have been 
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made to change its practice and to restrict discussion during. 


general debate to the bill. Gentlemen do not seem to understand 
fully all that is implied in the proposed restriction. A House 
organization closely united, having in control its Committe on 
Rules, can bring in such measures as it wants considered, and if 
general debate is to be thus limited the Members could not dis- 
cuss any subject at all except such as it might please the House 
organization to have discussed. Very often the only way that 
subjects of great public importance can effectively be brought 
before the people of the country is in general debate in Con- 
gress. If the press refuse to mention them, there is then 
no place in the United States where these things can be 
thoroughly, effectively presented and brought to public atten- 
tion except in general debate here. That is the reason for the 
present rule containing no restrictions as to the matters which 
may be talked about during general debate on this floor. Mem- 
bers of the House now have the right and they ought to retain 
the right, in general debate, to speak upon any subject which 
they may deem of importance to their respective constituencies 
or to the Nation. I am opposed to the suggested restriction. 

Mr. LEVER. But that proposition is not before the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It was before the House by the 
gentleman's own proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. I will withdraw it. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for general.debate on the bill shall be 
equally divided between the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
and myself, and that it shall be controlled by the gentleman from 
Iowa and myself, and that the yielding of time shall be alternate. 

Mr. EMERSON. Reserving the right to object, is the gentle- 
man from Iowa opposed to the bill? I am in favor of the bill, 
and I do not know where I am to get my time from. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can get his time from the 
gentleman from South Carolina or, if the gentleman from Iowa 
is in favor of the bill, get it from him. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to know where under this arrangement men stand who are 
absolutely opposed to the bill from start to finish. As the gentle- 
man knows, I have fought this bill from its inception. As far 
as I know, the men controlling the time on this side will prob- 
ably vote for the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Iowa has filed a minority 
report. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I shall not make any agreement unless 
I get an opportunity to be heard, especially after I have fought 
the bill five weeks in committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. My understanding is that if the time is di- 
vided, as suggested by tHe gentleman from South Carolina, it 
is the duty of the Republican Member to parcel the time between 
the Republicans, and the duty of the gentleman from South 
Carolina to parcel the time among the majority. 

Mr. LEVER. My thought was that this bill has two sides to 
it and no political side; that the gentleman from Iowa and the 
gentleman from Texas—certainly the gentleman from Texas—is 
opposed to the bill 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has no right to 
make such an insinuation. I have filed my minority report and 
if the gentleman has read it he knows why I am opposed to such 
a provision. My objection to the bill is that it singles out the 
farmer for slaughter when it comes to the regulations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make this sug- 
gestion, that the gentleman from South Carolina couple with his 
request the further request that the time controlled by the 
chairman of the committee and the ranking Member on the Re- 
publican side be divided by them equally between those for and 
against the bill. That would take care of the Republicans on 
this side and the Democrats on that side who are opposed to the 
bill. 

Mr. LEVER. As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing to do that although I think it would expedite and clarify 
the. situation to have it the other way. I assure the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Younc] that he shall have such time as he 
desires, certainly not less than an hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Reserving the right to. object, as far 
as I am personally concerned, I shall want one hour. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman shall have it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I make a suggestion? 
Ought it not to be understood that if we have evening sessions 
there shall be no business transacted except general debate on 
the bill? 


Mr, LEVER. Undoubtedly, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent that the time be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa 
and myself, half and half, and that the gentleman from Iowa 
shall take care of those on his side of the House both for and 


against the bill, and I shall take care of those on this side 
both for and against the bill, and that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Youne] shall have one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time be divided equally, to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] and him- 
self, and that each one shall take care of the Members who are 
opposed to the bill, and that if there is any evening session, 
nothing shall be transacted except general debate on the bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, is the gentleman 
from South Carolina going to make another unanimous consent 
request that the debate be ended to-morrow night? 

Mr. LEVER. Not just at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Lever to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union was then agreed to; accord- 
ingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Haul in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4961, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no ob. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I desire in presenting this bill to do so, at least for a time, in 
a connected and uninterrupted manner, and I shall therefore 
decline to yield to any questions or to anyone until I have in 
a measure covered, as I see it, the general purposes sought to 
be accomplished by the proposed legislation. I make that 
statement so that no one may feel that by refusing to be in- 
terrupted I am discourteous. 

Mr. whether the country realizes it or not, we 
are now engaged in war with the most thoroughly organized and 
autocratic military nation on the face of the earth. Her people 
are the most stubborn in thought, tenacious in purpose, re- 
sourceful in methods, and for generations have been schooled 
and trained with the one predominant thought of world domi- 
nance through industrial and military prowess. Their indus- 
tries have been organized down to the minutest detail to fit 
into the military machine which is recognized to be the most 
efficient and capable and powerful ever brought together since 
the beginning of time. 

The contest between German autocracy and American de- 
mocracy will be determined in the end by the character and 
strength of the organization which one can put against the 
other. A loose-jointed, unorganized democracy has no ghost 
of a chance in a contest with such an autocracy as is Germany. 
Organization is the only weapon with which organization can 
be overcome. Organization, as the term is used here, means 
not only whipping into shape the man power of the Nation, the 
money power of the Nation, but as well every resource of the 
Nation which may be used in the contest. 

That a democracy can be organized has been demonstrated 
repeatedly in history. It is being demonstrated in a remark- 
able way at this very time in this country. 

In the short space of a few months the foundation of a great 
army has been laid, the expenditure of $7,000,000,000 has been 
authorized, and the machinery for the mobilization of this 
stupendous sum is well under way. The enthusiastic recep- 
tion by the American people of the liberty bonds, largely over- 
subscribing them, is the best test of their willingness to get 
together as one in the prosecution of the task before them ; order 
is being worked out of chaos in the shipping industry of the 
country; the railroads are rapidly developing plans to meet the 
strain upon them incident to the enlarged and rather disor- 
ganized commerce of the Nation; the Federal Reserve System, 
with its power to assemble quickly and at strategic points the 
financial resources of the Nation, fortunately is already well 
established and in operation; our munition factories are highly 
efficient, and our navy yards are capable and ready. 

Indispensable as are these, they do not include all that is 
needed to win this war. 

Germany was ready with her great army, her navy, her in- 
dustrial machinery, her State-controlled shipping, her State-con- 
trolled transportation facilities, her closely coordinated bank- 
ing system, her navy yards, her great Krupp's establishment, 
and her warlike attitude of mind. All these she had, but within 
five days after the mobilization of her army on the French 
front her food and fuel became a matter also of the most rigid 
State control, 
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In the light of events it is easy to understand the German 
Government’s solicitude in the past for agriculture. She real- 
ized, as we must be made to realize, that the Napoleonic axiom 
that armies fight on their bellies was true when uttered, and is 
even more true now. Hungry armies do not win victories. 
Men who fight must be fed. Those who send their loved ones 
into the ranks must likewise be fed.. The supreme duty as well 
as the supreme necessity of this hour is to feed our fighting 
forces, the fighting forces of our allies, and adequately to pro- 
vide necessaries at living prices for our own people and, as 
largely as we can, the civilian population of our allies. 

Agriculture becomes to-day the one industry more important 
than all others. The American farmer never occupied such a 
3 of responsibility. I do not doubt how he will meet it. 
It was the embattled farmer at Lexington that set the flames 

of revolution and liberty going. [Applause.] It was the heroic 
farmer at Kings Mountain that assured these liberties we now 
enjoy, and for the preservation of which we are now fighting. 
The American farmer to-day is no less a patriot, no less 
equal to the discharge of the responsibilities placed upon him, 
than were his forebears at Lexington and Kings Mountain. He 
can and will furnish all food necessary in this conflict. It is 
our duty to see that those for whom he toils shall not be 
gouged and robbed by heartless and unpatriotic intermediaries ; 
it is our duty to see that the results of his patriotic efforts shall 
not be made the football of the gambler, the manipulator, the 
hoarder, the unconscionable food speculator and cormorant. It 
is equally our duty to see that the products of his labor shall 
reach the consumer without the waste necessarily incident to 
ly ae and unorganized system of distribution. [Ap- 
plause. 

That some kind of food and fuel control is necessary to their 
most efficient mobilization is imperative thoughtful men every- 
where recognize. 

Immediately upon the entrance of the United States into the 
war the Secretary of Agriculture called a conference at St. 
Louis of the agricultural leaders of the Nation, including the 
State agricultural officials, commissioners, representatives of the 
agricultural colleges of each of the States, and representatives 
of more than a hundred farm journals, with a total circulation 
aggregating approximately 11,000,000. Later the Secretary, 
realizing the special importance of ascertaining the views of the 
executive heads of the great national farm organizations, invited 
them to confer with him. There were represented the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union, the Gleaners, and the Farmers’ National 
Congress. Later the American Society of Equity appeared 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. In general these 
agricultural leaders indorsed the proposals contained in the 
food-products bill, which has already passed both Houses of 
Congress, and the propositions contained in the bill which I 
now present for your consideration. 

The bill deals with foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for 
their production. It aims to facilitate and clear the channels of 
distribution; to prevent hoarding ; to prevent willful destruction 
of necessaries in order to enhance the price or restrict the supply 
thereof; to eliminate injurious speculation; to regulate ex- 
changes and boards of trade in order to prohibit undue fluctua- 
tion of prices, unjust market manipulation, or unfair or mis- 
leading market quotations; to reduce waste, including the power 
to regulate or completely to prohibit the use of cereals in the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages; and to stimulate production 
by assuring the farmer a reasonable profit guaranteed by the 
Government, and a free and open market for his products, unre- 
stricted by manipulation and uncontrolled by gambling opera- 
tions. [Applause.] We intend in this bill to drive from the 
established agencies of distribution the market manipulator, 
the gambler, the man who buys as cheaply as he can and sells 
as dearly as he may, the Shylock of commerce who would rob 
the widow and the orphan or filch the pennies from the blind 
man upon the street corner with as much complacency and un- 
concern as he would evidence in ordering a meal at a down-town 
restaurant. [Applause.] 

I shall not undertake to discuss the constitutionality of this 
bill. A very thorough and able brief has been filed with the 
committee, with full citations of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, which, from a casual reading at the hands of a layman, 
seems to me to sustain the constitutionality of the bill. I am 


going to rely for the presentation of that phase of the subject 
upon my colleague upon the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OVERMYER], and my other colleague on the committee, 
the very distinguished lawyer and able and growing young 
statesman, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], 
whose seryices in the preparation of this bill have been abso- 
lutely invaluable. [Applause.] 


The measure we proposed is a war measure pure and simple, 
and is predicated upon the idea of providing for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel, both for the uses of ourselves and our allles. These are 
the ends sought. 

In attaining them, Mr. Chairman, the bill establishes a gov- 
ernmental control of necessaries, which shall be exercised and 
administered by the President through voluntary arrangement 
or agreement and in cooperation with any agency or person. 
This is the most far-reaching and important provision of the bill, 
and upon it we confidently rely for that sane and adequate 
control necessary to the stabilization of prices and for the satis- 
factory and orderly distribution of necessaries. The adminis- 
trative directive authority is here conferred without which any 
real solution of the problem of food and fuel control is impossible, 
and without which control the same chaos and confusion and waste 
and lost motion and manipulation and sky-rocketing prices of the 
past few months will only be exaggerated and increased, both 
for ourselves and for those for whom we fight. 

The power is conferred upon the President to require the full- 
est publicity of the methods and practices of persons engaged in 
the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribu- 
tion of necessaries as defined in this bill, by requiring such per- 
sons to hold an unrevoked, unsuspended license from the Presi- 
dent to do business, and such business must be done under such 
methods as will provide for the highest efficiency in manufacture 
and the most equitable methods of distribution. The authority 
is also conferred upon the President to fix in lieu of any rate, 
charge, or practice of any licensee that is unjust or unreasonable 
or discriminatory and unfair or wasteful a rate which is just, 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and fair or economical. 

Under this power we propose that those who furnish the ma- 
chinery which links up the producer and the consumer shall 
stand always during this war emergency in the full light of 
publicity, upon the theory that darkness is the haven of the 
criminal and light his death, I am happy to believe that the 
great overwhelming majority of the business men of this country 
engaged in distribution of necessaries are not unwilling to allow 
the light to be thrown upon their dealings, because I know that 
they are as patriotic as any class of citizens that we have. 
More than this, I am confident that the larger per cent of these, 
men actually desire some such regulation as here proposed as a 
protection to themselves against the crooks found in every par- 
ticular line of business—that small fraction to be found in every 
occupation. 

Why, members of the committee, men have come to me from 
the four corners of this Nation, business mem doing millions 
of dollars of business, and they have said, 
kind of regulation such as you are proposing so that we shall 
not be forced as a matter of self-protection to engage in some 
of the practices of the men in our own business.” ‘That state- 
ment can be verified a hundred times over by letters on file in 
my office. 

It is not fair nor just to the patriotic business men of this 
country that any infinitesimal minority of them shall, under 
the cover of the patriotism and honesty of the majority, ply 
their tricks of crookedness and thievery which must cast sus- 
picion upon the entire trade. No honest business man can be 
hurt under this power. Some small inconvenience may be 
occasioned him by these requirements. It is not intended that 
any honest business man shall be hurt. It is the crook that 
shall suffer in the sunlight, and it is the crook, unpatriotic, 
selfish, and greedy, that we are after. 

Further to accomplish the purposes of this bill certain con- 
duct is declared to be criminal, such as hoarding, the destruc- 
tion of food or fuel to enhance prices, or to limit supply, and 
under certain described conditions speculation and the use of 
foods and food materials in the production of alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic beverages, and suitable penalties are provided for 
these offenses. 

Such in general is the machinery set up to carry out the pur- 
poses described in the title of the bill. There are other impor- 
tant features which will be discussed in detail under the five- 
minute rule. I have hoped to give a succinct but sufficiently 
comprehensive outline of the bill to enable the members of the 
committee to understand what we seek to do, 

Some small inconvenience may be occasioned by these re- 
quirements, but there is not a man, woman, or child in this 
great land of ours—110,000,000 of them—who is not going to 
suffer inconvenience by reason of the fact of our entrance into 
the war, and I believe the business men engaged in distributing 
the necessaries are quite as willing to do their bit as any other 
class of citizens in the United States. 


“We want some 
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Mr. Chairman, I desire to express the personal belief that in 
fi sane and wise use of the machinery here created business 
can not and will not suffer undue disturbance, but, on the con- 
trary, from a fuller understanding and appreciation of the na- 
tional and international needs, and the coordination of effort 
to meet these needs, business in the end is going to profit 
largely. 

One further suggestion in this connection, and it is that the 
mere conferring of many of the powers in this bill will make 
the exercise of them unnecessary. 

I want now to discuss with you, if I may, certain conditions 
existing in this country which must challenge the thoughtful at- 
tention of every member of this committee, and which must 
make every wise man pause before he is willing to cast his vote 
against the measure, which, at least, holds out some measure of 

relief. What are the conditions? 
his bill, Mr. Chairman, grants extraordinary and unprece- 
dented powers to the Executive. It will be attacked as a re- 
markable proposal. I freely admit that it is unprecedented and 
remarkable. The burden of justifying the enactment of this 
bill into law is upon the committee which reports it favorably. 
Willingly I assume my share of that responsibility. Unre- 
servedly I press upon your favor the general purposes of this 
legislation as being necessary in the emergency which con- 
fronts the people of the country. Unprecedented, yes; but we 
are engaged in an unprecedented war, which is shaking the 
foundations of the world to its very center. We are about to 
make sacrifices in treasure and blood which no one is wise enough 
to measure. We must either confer the so-called autocratic 
powers upon the constitutional head of our Government or be 
prepared to have them assumed by the German Kaiser. “No 
war was ever won by a debating society.” The time is upon 
us for getting down to brass tacks. Every man, woman, and 
child must be prepared to make sacrifices—great sacrifices— 
and no man is going to be permitted to stand behind fine-spun 
theories and technicalities in his opposition to this measure. 
This is no pink-tea affair, nor is it a ladies’ sewing-club matter. 
It is a war against the most powerful autocracy the world ever 
saw. 

My friends, in my long service here with many of you, I 
think you will agree that I am not given to making alarming 
statements. I am, by training, thought, and breeding, a con- 
servative, but I have looked into this question closely, thought- 
fully, and the statement just made, I say to you, is supported by 
every fact that comes to my attention from every source. What 
are the facts? I want to read to you a statement showing how 
wages have increased since 1907 up to 1916, and then I shall 
give you the comparative increase in prices of things that wages 
must buy in order that people may live. I take my figures from 
a table prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This table 
shows that while union wages increased throughout the United 
States 19 per cent between 1907 and 1916, retail prices increased 
39 per cent during the same time, and if February 17 is taken 
as a base, then the retail prices of food increased 62 per cent. 

These facts in themselves are startling, but they are not 
nearly so startling as some others that I shall later present for 
your consideration. Nineteen per cent increase in wages and 
62 per cent increase in the price of retail foodstuffs since 1907! 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent now that I may have 
leave to print in the Recoxp these various tables to which I am 
referring. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


Indeg numbers of union-twage rates and hours of labor 1907 to 1916, and 
of retail prices of food, 1907 to February, 1917. 


35522883 


Janvary, 1917. 
February, 1917. 


| 

Mr. 1 LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 

a statement appearing in a series of articles written for the New 
York Evening Post by Miss E. Miller King, a very remarkable 
young student of political economy. She has made a first-hand 


study of prices in the great city of New York, and this is one 


excerpt bearing directly upon this proposition that I think is 
worth while. It is headlined, “ The Wife’s Account Book.” 


Se eee eee ree TREIE Peer eee Of Vae TOLRE TEO Janda ae 
Spacey first-hand information 


ood) for the month of April, 1910, $40.43; 1911, 
$5263; 11015. $8 6.10 1917 $170.90. 2 $ 

That is for one month. She summarizes it by years. Let me 
give you those: 

Totals for food expenses for the m 1910 to 1916 tell 3 5 
whole sto’ Nineteen hundred and 887 36 1911, 8808.90; 19 
$785.82; 1 13, $851.51; 1914, $950.29 ; 2015 81. 005.94 ; 1916, $1. b51. i? 

Mr. SIMS. The same size family? 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, the same size family; a family of 


five. 

Mr. SIMS. The family might have increased in that time, I 
did not know. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
when you think that the wages of the average man of America 
to-day is less than $1,000 a year you get some little comprehen- 
sion of the problem that is before this country with prices rising 
every day. I am standing here to-day in no spirit of demagogy 
at all, but with all the earnestness of my soul, because I come 
from a line of people pleading for this Congress to give the 
machinery and intrust to the President of the United States 
the machinery by which the mothers, the wives, the widows, 
and the babies of this country may at least be fed during the 
coming war. [Applause.] But that is not all, members of the 
committee. What I have read you just now was written by a 
young lady. You may attack her facts, because she may not be 
an accredited authority on political economy. I propose to sub- 
mit to you now a statement from a man who is known the world 
over as one of the great economists of America, Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale University. Nobody will dispute that he is 
capable of stating the facts and drawing conclusions therefrom. 
Prof. Fisher says that by April last prices had risen in Russia 
since the war began by 165 per cent; in Germany, 111 per cent; 
in France, 87 per cent; in England, 66 per cent; and even in 
neutral Sweden, 46 per cent. 

The price level in the United States had at that time risen 
only 19 per cent, but it is now 40 per cent higher than before 
the war. That is a statement by a well-recognized political 
economist. My friends, I have great difficulty in giving proper 
weight to figures. It took 
work long division, but when you talk in terms of dollars and 
cents and bushels and things of that sort, while I have had some 
bushels but not many dollars, I can understand. I want to give 
you some figures now of what took place in the interior of the 
United States. I want to bring to your attention conditions 
that are prevailing in the city of Washington, not last year, not 
last December, but now, in the way of prices for things that 
men and women must eat. You have heard of the Old Dutch 
Market, which runs a chain of stores all over this country, I 
understand, and is a reliable concern. This is a statement 
which shows the comparison of retail prices of food during 
April, 1914, before the war, and April, 1917, which comparison 
will show the prices and a comparison of figures. I am going 
to read you a few and then print the others. Sugar is one of 
the necessaries of life, and I may pause to say that the best 
authority in this country tells me that unless there is some 
adequate control of the sugar situation this country in six 
months will be facing a sugar famine. The price of sugar in 
1914 in the city of Washington was 4 cents per pound. April, 
1917, it was 9 cents per pound, or an increase of 125 per cent. 
Flour is undoubtedly a necessity. Bread is the staff of life, 
and in 1914 flour sold in the city of Washington at $7.25 per 
barrel, and in April, 1917, that same barrel of flour sold at $14 
per barrel, or an increase of 93 per cent. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I am sorry I can not yield. I will after I 
finish my general statement. If I yield to you, I would have to 
yield to others. 

Milk, the food of the babies of America, in April, 1914, sold 
at 9 cents per can. In April, 1917, it sold at 15 cents per can, 
or a 67 per cent increase. Members of the committee, that is in 
the city of Washington. Corn, a staple article of food, in April, 
1914, sold at 7 cents a pound. In 1917 it sold for 13 cents per 
pound, or an increase of 85 per cent in those few years. Baked 
beans sold at 8 cents per pound in 1914, as against 13 cents per 
pound in 1917, or a 65 per cent increase. Rice—now listen, 
members of the committee, because there is no reason on earth, 
except that manipulators are controlling it, why the price of 
rice should increase, because the crop is good and the supply is 
plentiful—rice in 1914 sold in the city of Washington at 8 cents 


e 10 long years to learn how to 
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a pound, and is now selling at 9 cents a pound, or an increase | Comparison of retail prices of foods during April, 1914, etc.—Continued. 


of 12 per cent—not so awfully much. And even prunes in- 
creased in price during that time 60 per cent. Listen! Navy 
beans show an increase in price of 140 per cent since 1914, lima 
beans an increase of 185 per cent since 1914, canned sirup an 
increase of 41 per cent since 1914, black-eyed peas an increase 
of 100 per cent since 1914. 

Now we come down to meat—roast beef, chuck roast, beef per 
pound, sirloin, hamburg—and there is an increase of 25, 30, 23, 
42, 60, 38, 83 per cent since 1914. Coming to ham, shoulders, 
pork, corned shoulders, smoked ham, sausage, the range of in- 
crease runs 50, 80, 75, 50, 65, 47, 50, and 42 per cent. Lard, 
an absolute necessity, pure lard and compound lard, an increase 
of 100 per cent since 1914. Butter, first grade, an increase of 
83 per cent. Eggs, an increase of 80 per cent. Potatoes, per 
peck, 28 cents in 1914 and 90 cents in 1917, or ah increase of 
291 per cent. Even spaghetti and macaroni increased from 65 
to 75 per cent in the city of Washington. 

But that is not all, members of the committee. I am not 
going to weary you with this, but I want you to get the picture. 
I want this House to know the facts. I want you Members to 
realize what you are up against and then put your conscience 
up against the price and the facts against the finespun theory 
of governmental power. It is a serious proposition with me. 

I was not satisfied with that.. I wanted to see if the prices 
were continuing to increase, and so I wrote my friends, the Old 
Dutch Market, and asked them to give me the prices from 
January, 1917, up to May, 1917. I would have had them for 
June, but I had hoped to have this bill through before now. 
Now, listen. Let us see what happens to sugar. Sugar in Janu- 
ary, 1917, sold at 7 cents a pound in Washington. In May it sold 
for 10 cents per pound, or 43 per cent increase in three months. 
Flour sold at $9.60 in January this year, and in May it sold 
at $15.20, or a 58 per cent increase. Baked beans were 10 cents 
in Jannary and 15 cents in May, or an increase of 50 per cent. 
Macaroni and spaghetti show an increase of 62 per cent since 
January, 1917. - 

I could go down the line here and show you that in a total 
of 79 items on this list the average increase in price from Janu- 
ary, 1917, to May, 1917, was 51 per cent. And yet the orator, 
who loves to hear his own voice, and who has convinced himself 
long since that in him is centered all there is of constitutional 
knowledge and patriotism, loves to stand up and squawk and 
scream about the conferring of autocratic power on somebody 
somewhere. Whom do you think the people of this country 
` prefer to have this thing go to for the purpose of regulating it— 

the food gambler, the manipulator, the cormorant, the man of 

greed, or the chosen head of 100,000,000 people? [Applause.| 

That is the question, members of the committee. So much for 
that. 

omparison of retail ices of foods during April, 191}, A 

Compa 7 pri of ff eet rend p Ii, before the war, 


Groceri: Per cent. 
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Total of items, 60. 
Total increase, 5,119 per cent. 
Average increase on all items shown on this list, 85.32 per cent. 


Comparison of retail prices of foods January, 1917, and May, 1917. 
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Comparison of retail prices of foods - Continued. 


Pork—Continued, Per cent. 


Smoked hams $0.25 25 
Smoked hams, sliced 45 28 
Smoked ona «21 24 
3⁴ 26 

25 14 
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-20 25 

Saw hdd enpedecacdssupovscsessuecess 1.00 66 

10 25 

-10 100 

75 66 

15 50 
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150 


8 588 
8 


Total of items, 79. 

Average net increase, 51 per cent. 

My friends, I want to read you a brief letter here from one 
who is evidently a very bright woman, writing from Philadel- 
pitia: There are no cheap cuts of meat in Philadelphia to- 
day. The shin of beef is 22 cents per pound.” That is all I 
want to read you. Do you know what the shin of beef is? It 
is a bone, which has not enough of meat on it to satisfy the 
hunger of an ordinary kitten, and out of which the poor people 
of this country make their soups. It used to sell at 1} to 2 
cents per pound in every market. It is 22 cents a pound in 
Philadelphia. 

I bring these facts to your attention. Are you going to call 
me an alarmist when I say that good citizens, good men and 
women, sometimes are forced to desperation? My friends, these 
facts convince me that this is no time for the tom-tit politician 
nor the leather-lunged orator. I read that deliberately, because 
I wanted the country to have it. 

Mr. DYER. To whom is the gentleman referring? 

Mr. LEVER. Those whom the shoe fits. 

If the people have not demanded relief, it is because they are 
long-suffering and patient, but even patience in the face of 
actual and acute necessity may cease to be a virtue. To delay 
in this matter, to dillydally, to hesitate, to waver, is but to 
stay temporarily, very temporarily, the day of wrath. The people 
are not going to be satisfied with the silly excuses the delegation 
of legislative power to the Executive. They trust the great 
man in the White House, they believe in his sense of justice, 
and in his love for those who earn their living from the sweat 
of their brows. The wrath of the people is not going to be ap- 
peased by the screams and squalls about conferring autocratic 
powers upon the President. They know that the fathers of the 
Republic gave him the control of our Army and Navy, they 
know that we ourselves in this very Congress have given him 
the power, the absolute, unrestrained power, to select from the 
10,000,000 registered manhood the 600,000 of them who must 
first bare their breasts to the fire of the enemy. They know 
that if we can trust him with the lives of our boys, we can not 
find excuse in refusing to trust him with a restrictive and 
definitely formulated plan for the control and regulation of the 
vital necessities of life. Be not deceived; the American people 
are not asleep. Their eyes are upon this Congress. Twenty-two 
cents per pound for a soup bone with not enough meat on it to 
satisfy the hunger of an ordinary tom cat may make dangerous 
men and women out of ordinarily peaceful and good citizens. I 
am no alarmist, and by nature I am conservative, and I have no 
fear as to the outcome in this matter, because I have an abiding 
faith in the wisdom of the American Congress. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, I hope I am not wearying you. I shall con- 
clude soon. Now, what are the causes, members of the com- 
mittee? What are the reasons for these extraordinarily high 
prices? We must find the reasons before we can apply the 
remedy. I want to discuss my view of the causes underlying 
this situation. 

First, there is a world shortage in foodstuffs, due in part to a 
universal failure of crops for the season of 1916. I am giving 
you now what I concede to be the natural causes that enter 
into this elevation of prices. 

Second, the withdrawal from the arts of production into the 
arts of destruction of 30,000,000 or more men, with an increase 
of 33 per cent in their consumptive necessities, due to the hard- 
ships of the trenches. Is that plain? 

Third, the complete disruption of commercial relations be- 
tween our allies and the central powers of Europe, and the 


termination or the cessation of the trade with Russia, with the 
result that our allies have had to draw on new sources of supply 
for many products, either from America or from countries from 
which America obtained some of her supplies. 

Fourth, the world-wide inflation of currency, reducing the pur- 
chasing power of money, thereby enhancing prices. Even before 
the war there was a very considerable increase of the money 
supply of the world, and this fact found expression in gradually 
rising prices. h 

These statements I can verify with the facts, but I will not 
weary you with them. To illustrate, $1 during the nineties had 
a purchasing power equivalent to about $1.87 in 1912, 1913, and 
1914 in the case of all commodities. In the case of farm prod- 
ucts $1 during the nineties had a purchasing power equivalent 
to $1.60 in 1913, and $1.65 during 1914. This rise in price was 
a world-wide phenomenon. The salary of a Member of Congress 
to-day, based upon the purchasing power of money now as com- 
pared with that of the early nineties is about $3,500. Is not 
that about right? Why, after all, members of the committee, do 
not deceive yourselves that you are getting a very large salary. 

Now, since the war began the increase in the volume of money 
in this country has been enormous. The paper circulation of 
Great Britain has increased 534 per cent; of France, 175 per 
cent; of Russia, 426 per cent; of Italy, 144 per cent. True, the 
gold holdings of these countries have decreased from the normal 
level, but the decrease is many times offset by the increase in 
the volume of paper currency. The gold holdings of the United 
States. as we all know, have increased tremendously since the 
war began. The net importation from August 1, 1914, to May 
18, 1917, according to the Federal Reserve Bulletin of June 1, 
1917, amounted to $1,146,839,000, or about 49 per cent. 

Now, we can account for sgme of the rise in prices upon the 
theory of the reduced purchasing power of money, owing to a 
world-wide inflation of currency. But, my friends, I shall 
undertake to prove that while these causes which I have men- 
tioned and described as normal causes are important, they are 
not the only factors entering into this equation of pfices. Some 
curious things that I want to call to your attention have come to 
my attention in the study of this problem, 

For example, while the paper currency of England has in- 
creased 534 per cent since the war began, and while England 
is many thousands of miles from her bases of food supplies, 
with the dread submarine lurking around her borders, sending 
food ship after food ship to the bottom of the sea; and while 
the increase of gold supply of the United States in the same 
time has increased only 49 per cent, yet we find old potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, white potatoes, selling in New York of date May 
12, 1917, for $3 to $3.30 per bushel, while the same character 
of potatoes exactly were selling on the same date at Liverpool, 
England, for $1.54 per bushel. 

You can not account for that difference on the theory of an 
inflated currency, because the currency of Great Britain is 
many times more largely inflated than is the currency of the 
United States; and yet potatoes are selling in England almost 
at one-half the price that they are selling for in the city of New 
York on the same day, and that day May 12, 1917. 

That is not all. We find that bread on April 16 sold in Wash- 
ington at 7 cents per pound, while in London and Liverpool it 
sold at 6 cents per pound—bread, as suggested by my distin- 
guished friend from Wisconsin, made out of wheat grown in 
this country, paying the cost of transportation, insurance, and 
the dread of the submarine. These are curious facts, are they 
not? 

But that is not all. We find that bacon sold in New York 
at 31 cents per pound on May 12, and in Liverpool at 28 and 29 
cents per pound, practically the same price—bacon that they 
bought from the farmers in the district of my friend from 
Kansas, my colleague on the committee [Mr. DOOLITTLE], pay- 
ing the charge of transportation half across the continent and 
3,000 miles across the Atlantic Ocean, and then selling at a 
price equivalent practically to our own. It is curious, is it not? 

That is not all. We find that wheat, No. 2 hard winter, sold 
at New York at $3.25 per bushel on May 9, in Liverpool at 
$2.40 to $2.45, and in Paris at $2.45 to $2.55 per bushel—our 
own wheat, in all probability, wheat that the farmers of the 
great Northwest produced by their toil. We also find that but- 
ter sold in New York and Liverpool at practically the same 
prices, while sugar sold at a somewhat lower price in New York 
than in Liverpool. 

Listen! Even in Germany the price of bread has been held 
to a figure that amounts to a little less than 5 cents per loaf 
as against our 8 cents per loaf on May 3. Think of that. Ger- 
many, surrounded with a ring of steel, cut off from the supply 
of the world, dependent absolutely upon her own resources, 
seeing to it that her consuming population is getting bread 
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at 5 cents a loaf, while we, the richest and freest and greatest 
Nation on the earth, with nothing to interrupt transportation 
facilities, with nothing to interfere with our getting to our 
bases of supplies, wherever they have been, are permitting 
our consuming population to pay 3 cents more per loaf than 


they are paying in Germany. ‘Those are curious facts; very 


curious. 

That is not all. Sugar in Germany has fluctuated between 
7 and 8 cents per pound, while sugar in Washington in the 
same time has fluctuated from 4 cents in April, 1914, to 10 
cents per pound in 1917. Potatoes are being sold at $1.75 per 
hundredweight, or about $1 per bushel in Germany, although 
it is stated that during the past year in Germany potatoes 
were exceedingly scarce. We are paying $3 and $4 and $5 per 
bushel for such potatoes. Curious, I say. ‘These are strange 
facts. 

And in that connection, members of the committee, for fear 
you may undertake to explain it on the theory that Germany 
has a contracted currency, I desire to call your attention to the 
fact that the inflation of currency in Germany since the war 
began amounts to 359 per cent. You can not explain it on that 
theory. I have made some little study of the German prices, 
and I have com: to this conclusion, which I think is absolutely 
inevitable from the presentation of the facts, that wherever 
there is food contro! the prices of the articles so controlled 
are within reach of the wage earner, and where there is no 
control prices are within the reach of the wealthy only. Is 
there any proof of that? Let me give you the proof. There 
is no control over the price of poultry in Germany, and poultry 
is sold there at $1.50 to $2 per pound live weight. Only the 
wealthy can buy poultry at $1.50 per pound. I repeat that my 
study of German prices leads me, inevitably forces me, to the 
only conclusion which can be reached, which is that where there 
is price control the articles of human necessity are within the 
reach of the average man, and where there is no control the 
prices are absolutely beyond the reach of all save the rich. I 
shall exten y remarks along this line with further facts. 

WHOLESALE PRICES OF POTATOES ON OR ABOUT MAY 12, 1917. 
8 55 old potatoes, 83 to $3.30 per bushel. (89 to $10 pe» 
pounds. 
r bush 12 shill nds. 

e ee e OSS d 6 b drr kr "CO 
190 franes per 100 kilograms.) 

WHOLESALE PRICES OF VARIOUS FOODSTUFFS ON OR ABOUT MAY 12, 1917. 

Nor. —Owing to disturbed markets and local variations in grades 
and conditions of sale some of the quotations below may not be com- 
parable even approximately. 


Wheat, No. 2hard winter. per bush 
Wheat four 


per barrel. 


1 May 9, 28 patents. 
In various provincial markets, No grade specified. Fite — 


London quotations reduced to United States money on the basis of 
1 shilling == 24 cents. 
Paris quotations reduced to United States money on the basis of 


1 franc = 19.3 cents. 
; RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD, 
[Monthly Review of the United Sate Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


June, 1917 
Waa 16, 1917. 4. $0. 971 
r, ly — —ä4 ü .. ber pound 
Ma re T SSeS SS TVT 
Denmar ae February, 1917 do. — 081 
Sweden (Stockholm), February, 1917. do —— 122 
United Kingdom: London and Liverpool (official price) Apr. 23, 
1917 (1 g per 4 pounds) . per pound.. 006 


Let me call your attention to another fact, my friends, which 
is that every nation engaged in this war has been forced some 
of them reluctantly—to some kind of food directorship. Even 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada have adopted rigorous food- 
control measures. Much of the theory and even the language of 
this bill follows the Canadian law, which I am told has worked 
without a jar or a hitch, and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Are we to profit by the inevitable logic of the facts? Are we to 
profit by the experience of others, or shall we shut our eyes to 
the situation which confronts the people of this country? The 
utter chaos which characterized the marketing and distribution 
of necessaries of life during the past few months, the very 
hysteria which is driving men to hoard and secrete necessaries, 
the wild speculation that has thrown wheat up or down 50 cents 
in the course of one day, can be attributed to a lack of control 


at the hands of some one with the power to do it and with a 
complete view of the entire situation. 

Another thing, my friends. Most of you remember the descrip- 
tion of the will scenes on the Chicago Board of Trade during the 
month of May, and on all other grain exchanges, when prices 
were rising and falling with lightninglike rapidity and men 
were becoming millionaires and paupers in the twinkling of an 
eye. Why? I will tell yon why. In my judgment it was due 
to the unrestrained, uncontrolled, foolish, competitive bidding of 
the agents of the allied Governments for wheat, which of course 
set in motion the speculative instinct of the American people, 
which added somewhat to it. So wild, so horrible were the con- 
ditions that the board of managers of that exchange, on their 
own initiative, closed the exchange temporarily, and finally fixed 
a maximum beyond which prices should not be allowed to go. 

Mr. SIMS. Beyond which settlements could not be made. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, my friends, I want to ask you if I am not 
correct in this conclusion: The allied Governments now have 
concentrated or pooled their buying power. One man in New 
York will buy all the wheat that goes from this country to the 
allied nations. The man who has the power to fix the price upon 
the export wheat of this Nation largely fixes the price of wheat 
in the hands of the producer. 

If there were no other reason for setting up some kind of an 
agency for food control in this country than this it would be 
that we can not permit the power of fixing practically the value 
of the wheat crop of this country to be held by some foreign agent 
who has no concern with the price of wheat in the hands of the 
farmer. It is absolutely necessary that we ourselves shall put 
into operation our own machinery in order to protect our owm 
producers against what might be a selfish, radical, and revolu- 
tionary reduction in the price of wheat next fall. I bring that 
out ineidentally, and I shall hurry. through because I am phys- 
ically exhausted. 

I have been discussing the necessity for food control largely 
from the domestic viewpoint. The international aspect of the 
question is of equal importance. We not only have a duty with 
respect to helping to feed our allies and their armies, but as a 
matter of national security for ourselves it becomes an absolute 
necessity that we should do it. - Every bushel of wheat, every 
pound of meat, every loaf of bread, every bushel of potatoes 
that we may save under proper control, means just so much 
more for export, for the feeding of our allies, who are now almost 
totally dependent upon us. America has an excess of food sup- 
plies. Everybody knows that. We have got more food in this 
country to-day than we know what to do with, is tlie judgment 
of men who ought to know. It is only a question of conserving 
it and making it go the farthest. 

The wastage in this country is tremendous. The saving of 
1 pound of bread per week for each person, so Mr. Hoover tells 
us this morning, will increase the export supply of wheat 100,- 
000,000 bushels per year, and that 100,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
may win this war. That 100,000,000 bushels of wheat may mean 
vietory or disaster for the allies in this contest before the full 
strength and weight of the great American people can be thrown 
into the scale in man power and other resources. The problem 
of properly feeding our allies in order to keep their armies going 
and to assure tranquillity back of the lines is stupendous, 
Listen! The population of England is 45,000,000; of France, 
40,000,000 ; of Italy, 35,000,000; of Belgium, 10,000,000; a total 
of 130,000,000 men, women, and children who are practically 
dependent upon us and on what little they can produce them- 
selves for meeting the necessities of life. That is the problem, 
The bulk of the foodstuffs for this tremendous population in the 
past, aside from local production, came from Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, India, Russia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. To-day these 
sources of supply for practical purposes are cut off. Argentina 
has a crop failure and an embargo. 

Australia has a good crop and a large accumulation of food- 
stuffs, but she is three times farther from the point of demand 
than we are, and reguires three times the tonnage, and is much 
more liable to submarine attack. 

In addition to these difficulties, my friends, the crop yields 
of England and France have been materially reduced by heavy 
frosts in early April. The conclusion from this statement is 
that the bulk of food for the allies must come from us. The 
conclusion from this is that if we are to supply it we must set 
up such an agency of control as will both stimulate production, 
eliminate waste, and conserve the supply. [Applause.} 

Unless we can find some way of relieving the shipping situ- 
ation with respect to Australia and India, we are going to be 
forced to supply our allies with 1,000,000,000 bushels of. grain, 
of which at least 500,000,000 bushels must be wheat. Our 
natural export of wheat is from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 
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bushels a year. The largest export we have had since the war 
began was in 1915—the bumper-crop year—when we sent abroad 
332,000,000 bushels. With somewhat better prospects for a grain 
crop this past season, we may be able, under present conditions, 
to export as much as 45,000,000 bushels. Canada would supple- 
ment this with 200,000,000 bushels. But even this does not meet 
the situation fully, and unless we can greatly reduce our own 
consumption by sane methods of conservation, and unless we 
can relieve the shipping situation in respect to Australia and 
India, the problem of feeding our allies and keeping the Army 
going stands out as the all-important critical problem ahead 
of us for solution. Can we do this? If so, we win this war 
certainly and in a comparatively quick time; if we can not, it 
means of a long-drawn-out struggle, with the burden of men, 
money, and other sacrifices falling most largely upon us. 

We can control the situation if we will control it—if we will 
have the courage to forget our own little theories of government 
for the time being and if we will have the wisdom to awake 
to the awful truths. Which shall we do? Shall we send bis- 
cuits to our allies, and in proportion as we do that keep our 
boys among us, or shall we debate and split hairs over techni- 
calities and complain about autocratic power and all that kind 
of thing while our allies collapse for want of food? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, you give Germany the control of the seas, 
with the English, French, and Italian Fleets combined with her 
own, and I should have doubt for the safety of New York City 
or Charleston for 30 days. Shall we mobilize to the last ounce 
of efficiency now at this hour every resource of the Nation, or 
shall we debate until the fatal words “too late” have been 
written upon the scroll? Mr. Hoover says: 

But what I wish chiefly to conv pe 
tion and the problem, oa the mil VC at 
it is up to us to secure for them—the allies—during the next year as 

rge a surplus as we can produce from our own people. 

Mr. Chairman, imperfectly stated, this is the case of the 
majority of the Committee on Agriculture. To summarize: The 
problem for our solution is to find ways and means of securing 
for our own domestic population foods and fuel at prices within 
the reach of the wage earner, to provide necessities for our own 
Army and Navy, and to largely increase our contribution in 
foodstuffs to the support of our allied army and civilian popu- 
lation. The central thought in the mind of the committee in 
the framing of this bill is that in modern warfare food is as 
important to successful military operations as is ammunition. 
To accomplish these purposes we have authorized the President 
to set up an agency with broad powers over the food and fuel of 
the country in the confident belief that through the wise exercise 
of these powers we shall bring about a system of better and 
more economical national and international distribution, the 
elimination of injurious speculation, hoarding, manipulation, and 
combinations for injurious restraint in manufacture or distribu- 
tion, and the stabilizing and steadying of the whole fabric of 
commerce in foodstuffs. That is our case. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a few questions, 

Mr, LEVER. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 7 

Mr, LENROOT. First, with reference to section 3, which 
establishes governmental control, whether it is the gentleman's 
theory that section 8 creates any greater control over neces- 
saries or confers greater powers upon the President than those 
specifically enumerated in the bill? 

Mr. LEVER. It is. 

Mr, LENROOT. It is the gentleman’s theory that under sec- 
tion 3 the bill would be complete in itself and all of the remain- 
ing sections of the bill are simply by way of adding penalties 
and making suggestions to the President and making the appro- 
priations? 

Mr. LEVER. Very largely that is true. If the gentleman will 
permit, I will say in my own mind section 8 is the hub around 
which this whole business revolves, ` 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman’s construction of section 3 
is that the President is given unlimited power, with no limita- 
tion whatever over the control of necessaries? 

Mr. LEVER. That is essentially true, except as to the limita- 
tions there may be in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. But there are none, are there? 

Mr. LEVER. Practically none. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then with reference to the sale of neces- 
saries to our allies. In section 12, the one providing for the 
guaranty of minimum prices—— 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin will permit, before he leaves that other section, I would 
like to have the opinion of the gentleman from South Carolina 
in regard to the language used in this respect: 

Š There is hereby established a governmental control of necessaries 


which shall be exercised and administered by the President 
for the purposes of this act. 


I would like to have the gentleman’s idea as to whether that 
is a limitation on the control? 

Mr. LEVER. I probably made my statement in answer to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] too broad. I 
think the President, under section 3, can not go beyond the 
purposes of this act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LEVER. But that is a matter for the discussion of law- 
yers rather thaa laymen. 

Mr. LENROOT. The purpose of this act is to provide for 
the national security and defense? 

Mr. LEVER. Les. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that anything that would come within 
that scope under the gentleman’s construction would be within 
his power? $ 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. The powers conferred in section 3 
are very broad, and are intended to be so. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that it 
does not say the purpose, and it certainly could not be held as 
an intendment of a general statement of the purpose of what 
was meant, but it says “for the purposes of this act,” and cer- 
tainly that would be enumerated, as I understand, as to the 
various provisions made in the bill with regard to it. As I 
would censtrue that language, it would only mean that the 
President was given this control within the purposes as ex- 
pressed in the act, just as if the language was expressly stated 
“that for the purposes expressed in this act” the President, 
and so forth, 

Mr. LEVER. And if the gentleman will permit, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the production and conserving the supply, 
and so forth. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman’s theory is that if there is 
anything in connection with encouraging the production or con- 
serving of the supply and controlling the distribution of neces- 
saries that are not treated of in this act, section 8 confers the 
additional power on the President? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not so sure about that. ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. That is very important. If that is not so, 
if it is limited to the things specifically enumerated in the act, 
what application could the proviso to section 3 have 

Provided that none of the penalties of this act shall apply to this 

on. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from South 
Carolina will permit, I intend to develop that when I get into 
my argument. There are two theories of control involved in 
this bill, one of which is through voluntary arrangements and 
agreements with the trade itself, putting into operation through 
those agreements rules and regulations which the trade is willing 
to consent to. Section 3 deals solely with voluntary arrange- 
ments and agreements of that character. Section 3 is not regu- 
latory in its terms, and for that reason the proviso to the effect 
that the penalties of the act should not apply to it was attached, 
so as to make it perfectly clear that this was not a regulatory 
or penal section. There is no substantial authority previously 
conferred in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wanted the gentleman’s construction of 
that. : 

Mr. ANDERSON. The authority in the bill for voluntary 
agreements is in section 3. The bill does not confer any such 
authority anywhere else. 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as voluntary agreements are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. But section 14 is in exactly the same class. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
gentleman a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it under the contemplated 
power under section 3 that the President is now directing a Mr. 
Hoover to proceed to organize the country with a view of carry- 
ing out some of the provisions of this act? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; surely. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I think likely that is true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is, then, the unpenalized 
portion of the proposed section? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it proposed to clothe the 
President with any authority in addition to that which he ex- 
pressed in his letter on yesterday? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have not seen the letter. 

Mr. LEVER. I have not seen the letter. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He gave very broad instruc- 
tions, as though authorized by law, to Mr. Hoover. 

Mr, LEVER. To proceed by voluntary arrangements? 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; to proceed to carry out the 
authority that he was glven. 

Mr. DYER. That is to housewives. 

Mr. LEVER. Purely a voluntary arrangement? 

Mr. DYER. Yes 

Mr. CAMPBELL of. Kansas. And he was authorizing this 
man to proceed to organize the country. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman from Wisconsin finished? 
If the gentleman would permit, I will say that I am very tired, 
and the gentleman knows that I am not very strong. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota a question upon this section. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will ask the gentleman to wait until I 
get the floor. 

Mr. LEVER. I would prefer to answer these questions in the 
five minute debate, because I am now very tired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have the gentleman’s con- 

. struction at sometime. 

Mr. LEVER. I should be very glad to give it. More than 
that, I would say that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. An- 
DERSON] is going to discuss the legal phases of this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was not going to ask any question of the 
gentleman concerning the legal theories. 

Mr. LEVER. Go ahead. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wanted to ask the gentleman with refer- 
ence to retailers. The gentleman cited the very great increase 
in retail prices, and I want to ask the gentleman if there can 
not be as great an evil through a combination of retailers ex- 
acting extortionate prices as by wholesalers or by manufac- 
turers? 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee considered that very carefully, and it was the thought 
of the committee that it would be almost impossible to keep in 
very close, definite, and efficient touch with some 200,000 re- 
tailers in the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. I appreciate that. I was not coming to 
that point. 

Mr. LEVER. In that connection I may say to the gentleman 
that I happened last night to be reading a statement from the 
Harvard School of Economy to the effect that the retailer as 
a general proposition is a pretty decent kind of a fellow; that 
he did not get very large profits, although I can very well see 
that there might be a combination; but it is hard to combine a 
large number of people. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, section 4—that is what I am coming 
to—inukes unlawful certain practices, by whomsoever indulged 
in, and also makes unlawful conspiracies, by whomsoever in- 
dulged in, but there are no penalties anywhere in this act for 
the violation of that section. 

Mr. LEVER. The theory of the committee on that was this: 
That, inasmuch as the penalties there were so broad and ap- 
plied to so many people and so many different classes of people, 
and the terms themselves were in some particulars rather in- 
definite, we were afraid we would disturb business and keep 
people in a state of fear if we were to attach penalties, so we 
took Gertain of these propositions made unlawful here into 
other sections of the bill and attached penalties. 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as the provisions of this section are 
concerned as to which there are no penalties attached, they are 
valueless in the bill. Is that the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. LEVER. Except as a notice to people that they ought 
not to commit these things. 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question. With reference to the 
sale of necessaries to our allies, I find in the bill that the only 
place that is authorized is in the section where our Govern- 
ment has previously guaranteed a minimum price. I want to 
ask the gentleman whether there should be any such limitation 
as that? Why ought not we be authorized to sell to our allies 
for the purpose of carrying on this war any necessaries pur- 
chased by this Government under any condition? 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman read section 9 carefully? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, sir. That is the one I refer to. Does 
the gentleman think that does it? 

Mr. LEVER. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman this question, 
although perhaps I ought to ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
[ Mr. ANDERSON], because it is somewhat of a legal proposition: 
Does the gentleman think we can authorize as a war measure 
the President to purchase necessaries and sell them to neutral 
Governments or to anyone whom he saw fit? 

Mr. LEVER. As a legal preposition I prefer not to answer. 
As a matter of necessity I think he should have the power to 
do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. To neutral Governments? 


Mr. LEVER. I thought the gentleman meant our allied Gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was not the question—— 

Mr. LEVER. My own thought about that is that the Presi-. 
dent should be exceedingly careful to see that all our wants 
ane i supped and the wants of our allies before neutrals are sup- 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman think inasmuch as 
in the case of guaranteeing prices express authority is given 
to sell to our allies the same authority ought to be given in all 
cases where the Government purchases 
§ Mr. LEVER. That might be; I will be glad to discuss that 
ater, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] de- 
sired to ask me a question some time ago. I yield to him. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman realizes my interest in this 
bill and in this legislation in view of the fact I have taken the 
matter up with him frequently as to the prevention of gambling 
in the necessaries of life and bring about a certain control. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroot] has pointed out 
the provision which exempts the retailer from the operation of 
the act, but somehow he has omitted to note that the provision 
also excludes the farmer from the operations of this act. 

Mr. LEVER. On the same theory exactly. 

Mr. SABATH. Namely, section 5, as well as section 6, and 
under this act as it is drafted and the provisions of this bill it 
authorizes and legalizes the farmers’ organizations all over the 
United States to withhold from the markets their products. 
Now, in view of the fact that it has been the practice to a great 
extent, due to a combination on the part of the farmers of vari- 
ous sections of the country, due to agreements through their 
organizations, being responsible for withholding the products 
from the markets, which to my mind is bad and has a bad effect 
upon the high cost of living, does not the gentleman believe that 
it is a mistake to have that provision or exemption in this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. No; the gentleman does not; on the contrary 
this bill is built upon the theory not only of cleaning out the 
channels of trade so that the gentleman's constituents may 
get the farmers’ products without the heavy charges of the 
intermediaries, some of whom are illegitimate intermediaries—— 

Mr. SABATH., Many of them. 

Mr. LEVER. Many of them. But also it is built upon the 
theory of stimulating production. In other words, the committee 
acted on the thought that unless the farmer is encouraged to 
produce there would be no necessity for any legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. A little while ago the gentleman stated that 
no one can tell what a large surplus of food we have in this 
country. Of course I agree with the gentleman, because for 
many months I have been endeavoring to secure the passage of 
a bill giving the Government and the Congress the right in- 
formation. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has been exceedingly diligent 
in that respect. 

Mr. SABATH. Then I am still of the opinion that the gen- 
tleman is correct that we have in this country tremendously 
large surpluses of wheat and other foodstuffs, but, due to manip- 
ulation and due to withholding on the part of certain farmers’ 
organizations and the gamblers of the country, the people of 
this country are robbed and are obliged to pay twice as much 
for some of these articles, as the gentleman stated a few minutes 
ago, as they are paying in Great Britain, in France, and in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit me just one min- 
ute, when I come to discuss this bill under the five-minute rule 
I will demonstrate to the entire satisfaction, I am sure, of the 
gentleman and of the committee that the price that tite farmer 
gets in comparison with that which the consumer pays will 
make a satisfactory showing to relieve the farmer of any criti- 
cism in that respect. 

Mr. SABATH. I believe the gentleman is right as to the 


average farmer, but there are certain combinations of farmers 


who are given to this practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As I listened to the gentleman's 
able argument I thought it was based largely upon the food 
control. Now, one of the purposes of the bill is to aid in the 
supply.. In reading the bill rather cursorily I discovered that 
the President was authorized o fix the price of certain com- 
modities, and now I hear the gentleman say in answer to the 
gentleman from Illinois IMr. Sasarn] that in allowing them 
to store their product that is done for the purpose of increasing 
the supply. Is there any other theory in the bill by which they 
are encouraged to increase their supply except the power given 
to the President to fix the minimum price and the right to the 
farmer to store his products? 
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- Mr. LEVER. 
understanding that there is any power in it anywhere to fix 
the maximum price, them he has not read the bill 


If the gentleman has read the bill with the 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have not read it with that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LEVER. And if the gentleman has read this bill with 
the thought of fixing a minimum price in the general interpreta- 
tion and meaning of that word, he is mistaken in that. What 
is undertaken to be done in section 12 is to write a guaranty 
of profit to the farmer in order to stimulate and encourage pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The theory is to stimulate produc- 
tion simply by guaranteeing a minimum price? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; and also in providing for the farmer a 
free and uncontrolled market for his products. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. The only thing I wanted to call attention to 
was that the combinations that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sapatu] referred to are not exempted by the terms of this bill, 
because it provides to only limit it to those products of the farm, 
garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him. So 
it is an individual exemption, not to any combination or to any 

person who would accumulate or control in any form all farm 
1 They would still be subject to the penalties of the 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is entirely right. 

Mr. EMERSON. Could this proposition be settled by regu- 
lating the profit from the farmer to the consumer? 

Mr. LEVER. You mean the basic price? 

Mr. EMERSON. A basic profit, by regulating the profit, not 
the price. I do not believe the farmer is to blame for the high 
price of living. It is in the passing from the producer to the 
housewife. 

Mr. LEVER. The theory of the gentleman is, at least, that 
if you will open the channels of trade, if you will give the pro- 
ducer on the one hand and the consumer on the other hand a 
free and uncontrolled market, the prices are very likely to be 
regulated at both ends of the line. That is what we are pre- 


posing. 

Mr. EMERSON. And Uncle Sam is to act as a sort of mid- 
dleman in this crisis? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. DYER rose. 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DYER. I was going to say that I know the gentleman 
is fatigued, and I was going to make the point of no quorum 
unless he is relieved. 

Mr. LEVER. I will first yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morgan] and then to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Austr]. 

Mr. MORGAN. In reply to the suggestion made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, as I have read the bill, section 12 is the 
only provision that is intended to stimulate production? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The other provisions are largely for the con- 
trol of distribution. Those other provisions naturally tend to 
depress the prices to the farmer. 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. The gentleman understands that 
for time without memory they have been begging for legislation 
that would prohibit their products being made the football of 
8 and speculation, and we are trying to bring that about 
in this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, just this question: Then the increase 
of production, it seems to me, is a very targe part of the propo- 
sition, and yet you have but one provision in here tending to 
ai the production, and that is the so-called guaranteed 
price 

Mr. LEVER. On the contrary, the gentleman is entirely 
mistaken. We have in this bill that which I think will do more 
to encourage production than even the so-called minimum guar- 
anty, and that is guaranteeing to the farmers that if they will 
produce we will see that their products shall not be made the 
football of manipulation. That is the very thing the farmers 
have been contending for for years. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of no 
quorum? 

Mr, DYER. I will do so unless the gentleman is relieved 
from further questioning. I think he is fatigued. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I wilt do so, and then I will stop. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was called out of the Chamber and did not 
hear all of the very excellent speech delivered by the chairman 
of this committee. I would like to know his opinion of Mr. 


Hoover, inasmuch as he is acquainted with him, who will prac- 
tically have the administration of this legislation. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘That will be a personal opinion, but I can say 
this 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like your judgment on that. 

Mr. LEVER. I have been in rather close contact with Mr. 
Hoover several times, and he strikes me as being a man of very 
broad vision, of very great patriotism, and with a mind trained 
to grasp thoroughly big propositions. I have been very favor- 
ably impressed with him. 

I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio, and then deeline to 
yield further. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask two questions. One question was 
referred to a while ago, when the gentleman was speaking 
about the bidding against each other in American markets by 
the allies, which naturally ran up prices. That will be cared 
for? That will be regulated, will it? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. My judgment is that that entire matter 
will be brought under very strict regulation and control. 

Mr. FESS. The other question my friend is just as much 
interested in as I am. In our State there is a good deal of 
trouble to secure labor on the part of the producer just now. 
For example, the farmers say they can not get labor for their 
clover crop and for their corn crop, and they say labor is being 
taken almost entirely from their immediate vicinity, which I 
know to be true, much of it going to Akron, where it receives 
$6 or $8 a day, where expenses are very high, but not so high 
but that that is a high price, because that is the rubber section 
and the automobile section. A good deal of it is also going 
over to. Osborne, at the aviation field, where the Government is 
now putting 18 acres under roof and making great bids for 
labor. One dent says he is absolutely embarrassed 
about the lack of labor, an] it has caused him to entertain fears 
as to production; and, secondly, he says the price is going to be 
prohibitive. While this bill does not touch it, are we in a posi- 
tion to say to them that we will care for them ultimately? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that I 
am frank to say that I believe we are not just yet in a position 
to relieve that situation. I understand that the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Agriculture have some kind of a 
joint arrangement by which they are undertaking to work the 
problem out. I do not know just what kind of a solution it 
will be. I have been busy with other matters. 

Mr. FESS. It is not possible to use the conscription method 
to secure labor for the farm? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think we have come to that yet. We 
may come to it later. 

Mr. FESS. It is a very serious problem. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I agree with the gentleman that it is a 
very serious problem. - 

Gentlemen of the committee, I thank you very much for your 
kindness. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker, having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, its 
enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8673) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act as amended by the acts of 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 
7, 1916. 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
is reeognized. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Youns] desires to follow my opening. If 
the gentleman from Iowa will let him, I will yield to him. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have promised to yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON }. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I think the opposition should be 
heard. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It seems fair that this side of the House 
ought to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is entitled to 
recognition. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Iowa will agree, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one hour. . 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it Is 
not usual, when the Committee on Agriculture brings a bill on 
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the floor of the House, to have opposition views expressed, and 
there is some good reason for that in the ordinary legislative 
affairs that come before that committee. But the present bill 


is without a parallel in the history of this country. It has 
no parallel in the history of any other country in the world. 
And then it would be remarkable indeed on that committee of 
21 men if somebody did not have an opposition view. 

Ah, you call it a “food-control” bill. I do not care what 
name you give to it. But when you read the language of this 
bill you read in it that we have forgotten that there is a Magna 
Charta of our liberties that our fathers gave to us, and you have 
got to forget that you have a Constitution if you vote for every- 
thing that there is in this bill. 

The idea of making a dictator’s office located here in our Cap- 
ital, that will go to the remotest precincts in the State of Texas 
or the State of Washington and take charge of the little, humble 
farmer who is seeking to eke out an existence for himself and 
his hungry children! That is what this bill does. 

They try to change the word “dictator” now, do they not? 
They call it an “administrator.” That may be a very apt name 
to give the gentleman who is going to occupy that position, be- 
cause I believe that administrators usually nave the charge and 
care of dead men’s estates. We may have a whole lot of people 
whose estates are going to be administered on. 

Now, what is the purpose of this bill? They say that one 
of the purposes is to encourage production. Well now, if there 
is not anything in this bill that will do that, what is the reason 
for enacting such a bill? The farmer is an intelligent man. He 
has got the same kind of brain power that you have got and 
that I have got. Do you know what is the greatest thing on 
earth to make a man expend every ounce of energy that he has 
got in any line of business? It is that he is going to be richly 
rewarded for spending that energy. 

Oh, we have heard these high prices discussed. Yes; we 
have got those hign prices. I am not going to controvert that. 
But when you come in with a power vested in one man, and 
they say we have all got confidence in the President, I answer, 
“So have I.” No man disputes that he is a great man, But 
God knows that man has more on his shoulders with a foreign 
war to fight than he ought to be called upon to bear, and when 
you write these extraordinary powers in any bill and say you 
are giving the powers to the President it is a fiction of the law, 
because those powers are going to be exercised by some agent 
just an ordinary human being. So that leaves the President 
out of it. 

The power is put into the hands of this dictator or adminis- 
trator, as you may care to term him, for what? How is he 
going to exercise it? To encourage production, that not only 
our own people may be fed, but that our allies and the neutral 
nations of the earth may be fed. We all want to feed them, and 
we are going to do it. Yes; we are going to do it. Are you go- 
ing to encourage the farmers by this kind of legislation? We 
are talking as sensible men here, one to the other, in trying to 
reach conclusions that ought to be just and proper, and if we 
make a mistake in the language that we insert in this bill, that 
mistake will not only be felt by us as a nation but it will be felt 

also by our allies and the neutral nations of the earth. 

Let us get back to the proposition. I want you to see what 
it is. I want you who represent the agricultural districts to 
listen to this suggestion: Is there a man from an agricultural 
district who hears me speak who has the slightest doubt that 
every farmer in his district knows that the world at this moment 
is short of food supplies, and does not every farmer in your dis- 
trict and in mine know that he has a crackajack opportunity 
of getting a magnificent price for everything he grows this year? 
Does he need encouragement along that line? Is he not doing 
everything that it is physically possible for him to do to make 
the old earth bring forth everything that she will produce? He 
is doing it. He is going to get the prices for it. Now, let me 
inject this remark: Suppose that we had more wheat and more 
outs and more barley and more corn and more cotton and more 
oil than we could consume at this minute, even though the war 
is going on. Suppose we had that condition, do you think you 
would see such a bill as this on the floor of this House? It 
would not be here. It would not have been reported here, but 
the shortage that exists has called for the request for this ex- 
traordinary power. 

The farmer is not uneasy if you will let conditions go as they 
are. He is not uneasy about getting value received for his serv- 
ices this fall, but he is uneasy when you step in with an untried 
law and say that you are going to fix the value of the stuff that 
he grows. It is like throwing a wet blanket on him and on his 
energies and his industry. He is not a beggar. He is not a 
pauper. He is just as patriotic as you are and just as patriotic 
as I am, and he is going to do his bit on the farm or at the 
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battle front while this war is on. Now you step in with these 
powers, and you are going to fix a profit on the stuff he grows. 
Who says so? Did you read the language of this bill? Who 
says so? Ah, it does not say what profit, except that it does say 
that the only crops on which there are any risks—that is, the 
perishable crops—are excluded, and they say, “ We do not guar- 
antee you any profit on those crops.” So that leaves the staple 
crops, and they are going to apply the price-fixing power to those 
crops and leave the farmer to bear all of the risks incident to 
those perishable crops, like tomatoes, beans, and other vegetables. 
You excuse the Government from protecting the farmer on those 
great perishable crops, but when you come down to the crops 
that the world must have and that the farmer knows it must 
have, then you step in and say, “ We are going to guarantee you, 
Mr. Farmer.” £ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him a 
question? : 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I ask the gentleman to defer his ques- 
tion until I get through with my main statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. We have had over here ~ecently com- 
missions or committees representing the allied Governments, ad- 
vising us of the errors and blunders that they have made in 
this war, and warning us not to follow in their footsteps along 
certain lines; and I want to ask my colleagues on this committee 
if we are going to take their advice on these war matters—and 
we ought to do it, in my judgment, where they have made blun- 
ders—why do you not take that same advice when it comes to 
putting these powers in the hands of a man to control the 
farmers’ products? 

There is not a man on the Committee on Agriculture who can 
stand on this floor and tell this committee anything except that 
when the other nations undertook to place the price-fixing power 
in the hands of any one man they have been in every case rank 
and egregious failures. Yet you come in here and ask us to do 
what those nations have failed in, I am willing to follow their 
advice-when it is good, but when they have made a blunder, I 
say, we should steer clear of following in their footsteps. 

Now, what happened in Germany? That is an autocratic 
government. I will tell you what happened there. I am just a 
little fearful of giving these great powers that we are giving 
every day here. I am fearful that in a democratic form of 
government like ours—down at home, in every district in this 
land, there will arise in the hearts of our constituency the 
thought, “Is this free America? Am I a free American citi- 
zen?” That thought may not be expressed, but I am afraid it 
will be in the minds of our constituents. There is danger inci- 
dent to these powers, and they ought not to be granted except 
as an actual war emergency. I am willing to grant them within 
constitutional limitations when it comes to handling the Army 
and Navy, and the Constitution was so framed that our Presi- 
dent is clothed with the authority, and I will go the limit with 
any man in Congress to see that the President has every au- 
thority given him under that Constitution of ours. But we are 
going beyond that, and are taking charge of the individual citizen, 
What happened in Germany? They tried price fixing. They 
tried it maximum and they tried it minimum. Gentleman, I have 
not been able to keep up with this bill. We have had it under 
consideration for five weeks and it has been reprinted so often 
I have lost track of it, so that I do not know how many different 
prints have been issued, but I do know that five pages of powers 
have been cut off from the original bill. Five pages of power 
have disappeared at the end of a five weeks’ fight. I do know 
that in the original bill and up to the very last issue there was 
carried in the bill the right to fix maximum prices, but that has 
disappeared in the last issue that you are now considering. 

But those were the powers that they asked us to give. How 
about Germany? The testimony that came before our committec 
from Germany, given by Dr. Taylor, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who spent weeks in that country studying war conditions, 
was that this price fixing was a failure, and here was the result 
in that country, as it appeared to him. He said it did not in- 
crease production. The farmers were dissatisfied with what 
they were getting under the supposed guaranty price, and the 
consumers in the great congested centers of that nation were 
dissatisfied because they were thinking they were having to 
pay too much for the products of the farms, That is your 
maximum and that is your minimum. Gentlemen, let me tell 
you this language guaranteeing a profit is only molasses to 
enteh files, to fool somebody. That is what it is going to do. 
They are endeavoring to fool the producers in this language, 
as I will show you later. But I want to say to you as Mem- 


bers of this Congress, if this statute were to accomplish what 
its advocates say it will accomplish, even if it encouraged the 
producer to produce more, I should have to cast my vote against 
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it. It is class legislation pure and simple. You hold up the 
farmer as a class. If you carry out the law, as you say you 
menn to have it carried out, you guarantee the farmer a profit 
on his energy and his industry. You have made a separate 
class out of him, and you are protecting him by statutory en- 


actment. Are you going to do that for anybody else? How W- 


about the manufacturer? Can he not come in and ask the 
same kind of privileges? How about the miner? Can he not 
come in and ask the same kind of privileges? How about rail- 
road men, they can come in and ask for the same privilege? 
Are you going by legislation to cut the citizenship up into 
classes and legislate for a class? That is what this bill does. 
I am speaking from the farmer’s viewpoint. God knows that 


every relative that I have got is on the farm making a living. | 


When old age overtakes me every dollar of revenue that I shall 
have will come from the farm, and I want to say to you as a 
farmer, whose relatives are all farmers, whose friends are all 
farmers, we do not want the United States Congress or any 
other body of men to make a special class out of us, impeach 
by that our patriotism, impeach by that our love of citizenship. 
We will do our mite; do not make a class out of us, because 
there will come a day when other classes will be made and 
anarchy will rule and prevail in this fair land of ours. That is 
what happened to Germany, the country people and the city 
people are at the throats of each other, each believing that the 
Government has unduly cared for the other. 

I am talking to you men from the great congested centers, 
and I am appealing to you from the point of view as I see it. 
The people are paying higher prices. The farmers are large 


consumers, and they have to pay higher prices for things that 
they consume. Are the farmers responsible for the prices you) 


city people pay? Let us see what is the condition in your part 
of the country and in mine, What has been the condition for 
years past and gone? The people are leaving the farms and 
going to your congested centers. Why? Because there are 
broader opportunities for them and they can get more for their 
labor, they can reap richer rewards, and that is true in every 
part of the country. They leave the farm where they get $1.50 
or $2.50 a day and go to the automobile centers where they get 
$5 to $8 and $10 a day. , 

What effect does this have on the farm? We have less pro- 
ducers, we are having more trouble year by year in getting 
enough stuff grown to feed our people. As long as the farm does 
not bring in the same reward that other lines of business bring 
4 you ure going to find that the farmer will continue to leave the 

rm 


Now, how are you going to get around it? It is not what the 

farmer gets out of the product that has made the people pay 
great prices, it is the distribution There is where the 
trouble comes in. Take wheat. Flour reached $17.50 a barrel 
recently. Mr. Hoover happened to be before our committee and 
was testifying about the time flour went to that price. You 
know what he said the average price the farmer got for his 
wheat? One dollar and thirty cents a bushel. Wheat goes from 
the farm into the elevator, into the centers, and across the water, 
the farmer receives $1.30, and the flour which is made out of that 
wheat sells for $17.50 a barrel. Is the farmer to blame for that? 

Suppose you should go to the farmers of Texas and agree to 
underwrite them, and say you will give them $1.30 for all the 
wheat they raise in 1918. There would not be an acre planted 
to wheat in Texas. They would plant something else. They 
could not make a dollar on that basis. There is where the 
blunder is going to be made. Exercise this power, place it in 
the hands of a man that does not know whether peanuts grow 
on the vine or on the tree. If you are going to exercise this 
power, why not get a good common-sense farmer who knows that 
line of business and is patriotic. But I am against placing this 
power in the hands of anybody. The farmer gets $1.30 a bushel, 
flour sells for $17.50 a barrel. There is where the people have 
the trouble. 

What is the remedy? There is a part of this bill which I 
agree to, and I am going to show you how we can have legisla- 
tion, if the chairman of the committee will agree with me, in 
less than a week's time. You have now lying snugly in the 
Speaker’s desk at this moment a bill which we passed from the 
Agricultural Committee appropriating money for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It went to the Senate. They put an anti- 
hoarding clause on the bill and I am for that. I, too, am for 


legislation that will not only stop_the hoarding, but for a strong 
Statute that will govern operations of the speculators. We have 
such a paragraph in this bill; clip it out and paste it in the other 
bill and rigidly control the exchanges and boards of trade. 
Paste it on that bill and see how quick you will have legislation, 
and products raised by the farmers all over the country will come 
into the epen channels of commerce and help you city people out 


and you will have to pay only legitimate prices. Do that and 
you have done sensible legislation, 
Oh, power! power! They say they are not afraid to grant 


these powers. Well, Iam. I have not forgotten that the blood 
of our ancestors was shed to give us these liberties. We do not 
avant to give away these powers unless it is absolutely necessary 
and advisable under our Constitution and our theories of gov- 
ernment. I have not yet reached that point, and God knows 
I never want to reach it, where socialism is on one hand and 
kaiserism is on the other. 

However, men differ on this all-important question. When I 
have reached the point that the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has reached when he presented this bill with a favor- 
able report, I can understand how he does it when he gives utter- 
ance to a statement fhrough the press in the early days of the 
bill that reads thus: 

of sociali would say to hi 
=p ie * . A fart giye you a —— thee is Tore. 3 
tic than any you ever dreamed of.” 

If I were to meet the Kaiser I would say to him, Take off your hat 
ito me, for this bill would make our President more of an autocrat than 
you ever dared to be.“ 

[Applause.] . 

Mr, Chairman, men will stand for wild things when they have 
reached that kind of a conclusion in a democracy like ours. 
You have got to forget your democracy, and I do not want to be 
guilty of having an apology rendered to me by the Kaiser; I 
do not want to do anything that will make me get down on my 
knees to the socialists of this country. [Applause.] 

Let us see if this thing is thought of. You gentlemen have 
got to act upon this. They have put this bill under whip and 
spur in the committee, of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, and they have shot me pretty full of holes in the last three 
or four weeks, but I have stood there representing the thought 
of the people as I understood it, just as I am standing here 
representing their thought to-day as I understand it. We are 
not going to starve to death. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman mind 
maming the sections which he approves? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will get to the numbers after a 
while. This thing has not had from the beginning the most 
active support of some of those close to the administration. It 
is only recently that new friends have been had for this bill, 
and if members of the Cabinet are only recently converted to 
extending these great powers, had not you and I as Members 
of this House better think a while before we record our votes 
yea or nay on the great powers this bill confers? Let us see 
about that. I think the Secretary of Agriculture thought a 
good deal of our trouble now is hysteria, and I desire to read to 
you from an article recently published in one of the food jour- 
nals by the Secretary himself. He says: 

Where is nothing m the food situation of the country which justifies 
hysterical thinking or action. 

The concluding paragraph in it is as follows: 


The department and all i agencies of the country are 
giving definite and careful a: tion to these 8 . The Federal 

verninent, several of its departments, is giving continuous 
consideration to the immediate problems presented and to the possi- 
bility of remediai legislation. 


And now listen— - 
The solution will certainly not involve a Federal dictatorship— 


And yet what is in this bill? . They call him an administrator. 
A rose is just as sweet by any other name— 

The solution will certainly not involve a Federal dictatorship, and it 
is highly unlikely that it will involve a dictatorship in any State or 
community. 

I appeal now to you gentlemen to listen to this further 
thought, and say whether it is not that which springs from the 
heart of every American citizen— 

America does not ‘take kindiy to dictators. The difficulties in any 
event would be very nearly insuperable, We have a continent to deal 
with, and there are difficuities of double jurisdiction. 

Yet this bill tells us to ignore State lines. That is what it 
says— 

Consider, for instance, the matter of fixing a minimum price. The 
Federa) Government could deal only with commodities passing into 
interstate commerce. The States might be hampered in attempt to 
fix prices, y 

That was his opinion just a few days ago. He states pretty 
sound doctrine, it seems to me; and yet this bill, bearing the 
name of my distinguished colleague, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, saw its birth in the Department of Agriculture, and 
reached our committee for consideration. Are you gentlemen 
ready to swallow it? 

Mr. SISSON. When was the article from which you quote 
written by the Secretary of Agriculture? 
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Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Recently. The ink was hardly dry on 
it when the bill came to our committee. What are you going to 
do about it? Here is your price fixing. Do you think the farm- 
ers will approve of it? On what basis are they going to figure? 
It strikes me that if you are going into a great big business ven- 
ture you should start at the right point. You are going to figure 
out all of the details, and farming is a great big business propo- 
sition in the United States. Possibly 80,000,000 people arose 
before daylight this morning and will not retire until after 
nightfall. They have been following the plow throughout this 
day, while we are here debating their rights on the floor of 
Congress. They are leaving it to us to reach a conclusion that 
will not do an injustice to them. They think just as you do 
and just as I do. He has got to buy his cultivators, he has got 
to buy his teams, he has got to buy his plow tools, he has got 
to buy his power of different kinds. You fix the value of his 
product. How are you going to know whether it is a profitable 
price or not, and how are you going to know how to fix it until 
you go into the price-fixing business from the pin point up. The 
farmer can never be made to understand that you can guess at 
the value of his stuff and say to him in the same breath that 
you will not fix the value of the plow tools or of the harness that 
he has to buy or of the clothing on his back or of the wagonsin the 
field. He will never understand it, and neither would you or I 
if we were down there like he is to-day. We had that tested out 
before our committee. A very learned gentleman, a very intel- 
ligent gentleman, came in from the city of New York. His busi- 
ness there was to build great warehouses on the water front in 
which to store articles that went into the commerce on this side 
of the water as well as on the other. His is a very useful busi- 
ness. He committed himself to the proposition that we ought to 
fix a price upon the farmer’s product and guarantee him a profit. 

It came around to my turn to cross-examine. I said to him, 
“ Your business is a legitimate business. The country must 
have you as one of the middlemen ; we need your kind of people 
to get these products from the farmer to the consuming world, 
but if you are going to fix the price on the farmer’s stuff let us go 
up a little, and why not fix the price on the service which you 
render?” Gentlemen, he had nothing to say, but when pressed 
for an answer, what do you suppose that answer was? He 
said, “ Mine is a great business institution, and if the Govern- 
ment should appoint an agent to tell me how to run my business 
I would have to go out of business.” Yet when cross-examined 
further he admitted that he could go to his books and tell every 
dollar that he had invested in the plant; he could tell every 
dollar of labor that went into that line of business; he could 
tell every dollar of expense of any description, and he could 
strike his profit and loss account any day of the week, and yet 
with those definite figures, with this succinct data he said, “ Do 
not, for God's sake, put the power in the hands of an agent of 
the Government to fix the price of my service,” and they have 
not done it. Now, I turned it on him. I said, “ Mr. Warehouse- 
man, the farmer plants in faith, and he is betting his seed and 
his labor that the winter’s freeze will not get it; he is betting 
his time and his work that the summer’s drought will not get it; 
he is betting the time of himself and his children as they follow 
the plow that the summer floods and the winter rains will not 
destroy his crop, and that the insects will not take from him 
every prospect that he has.” These are some of the uncertainties 
that surround the farmer. Do you now think it good business to 
guess off prices by some agent of the Government who knows 
nothing of the farming business? 

Oh, then he back tracked and said, “I am not advocating 
that you fix the price on farm products.” Your farmers are 
going to ask that question, gentlemen. When you go to Texas 
they are going to ask some right pointed questions. When you 
go to Texas they are going to ask you why it was that you put 
the power in the hands of a man who has never seen or never 
heard of the farmer’s problems, the power to fix the price of 
the products of his labor, and you do not put the power in 
the hands of some one to fix the manufacturer’s price, to fix 
the miner's price, to fix the railroad’s price, to fix the price of 
their products between him and the consumer. What excuse 
could you give? I asked Mr. Hoover why not go into the price- 
fixing business right, and I thought it was a perfectly legiti- 
mate discussion, because he.is the power that is behind that 
matter. I asked him why should not he fix the manufacturer's 

rice, the clothing man’s price, the shoe man’s price. “ Why,” 
e said, “you could not get enough machinery together to fix 
the prices of all those people.” What are they going to do? 


Mr. Farmer walks behind the plow way down in Texas and 
Washington and Maine, and they make a guess-off as to the 
farmer, but they never dare guess off as to these great busi- 
ness institutions of this country who are making the things 
that the farmer must buy before he can produce his crop. How 


are you going to answer the question? I can not do it. How 
recent has been this proposition of the power of the Government 
to step in on the farmer and make a special class out of him? 
How recent is it? I appeal as I would appeal for my life, that if 
this Congress does it, you are making a blunder that will rise 
up to plague you in the days to come. In 1914 this same war 
we are now engaged in was going on. I then happened to rep- 
resent a section of the country which produced a great crop of 
8 Nature fixed it so that my section should be the cotton 
country. 

From the bowels of the earth of Pennsylvania and States like 
that come ores and oils. Nature fixed it so as to be a great 
manufacturing section, and nature fixed it so that the South is 
the cotton-producing section. Change it if you will, you have 
got nature’s laws to contend with. We go forth and grow the 
cotton that goes to all the peoples of the world, both in food 
and clothing. In 1914 this war was on. My people and the 
people of other States that grow cotton had given their energy, 
their time, their money, ‘and had put in a great crop that year; 
16,000,000 bales of cotton were produced. War came in the nick 
of time, commerce was closed ; 65 per cent of that crop had here- 
tofore found a market in Germany, in England, in France, in 
Russia, in Italy, and when some gentlemen who lost their heads 
stood on this floor and pleaded for all kinds of socialistic wild 
ideas as to cotton, gentlemen here said, The Government. can 
not go into anything like that; we have certain principles of gov- 
ernment.” ‘The only thing we could have done under that con- 
dition was to do like the Government does in great industrial 
centers, put some money in the banks and thereby help the 
banks and business men so that the crop might be financed. 
That is all I can see that could be done, but gentlemen here said 
that there was a governmental principle to take care of, that 
while they sympathized with the people in their loss they could 
not help. Our people did go bankrupt selling cotton at 5 and 
6 cents a pound when it cost 11 and 12 cents to make it, and 
to-day, my friends, the farmers in my district well remember 
that in 1914 when their cotton was sacrificed the Government 
was impotent. It was impotent and said that nothing could be 
done for the great cotton belt of this country. What do you 
say in this resolution? My friend from South Carolina, the 
chairman of this committee, who has my utmost esteem and 
respect, and how I reverence the State from which he comes 
because it is the birthplace of my mother who in the pioneer 
days of Texas went to that great empire State and helped mold 
its destiny—how the mighty have fallen and democratic princi- 
ples have fallen in the great old State of South Carolina when 
the chairman of this committee will raise his hat to the most 
ardent Socialist in the world and ask the pardon of the Kaiser. 
[Applause.] I am not ready to do it. We have got to account 
to the people for this. I am ready to go as far as anyone to 
help win this war. The farmer is going to do his part, just let 
him alone. $ 

Open up these channels of commerce and let his stuff get out 
from the farm to the consumer. He can not hold it. It goes when 
it is ready for the market. Stop speculation, stop this hoard- 
ing, stop gambling. 

You are in deep water, my friends. There are some agencies 
between the producer and the consumer that you must take care 
of. How would it accomplish the purpose to pass some legisla- 
tion here that would destroy the cold-storage plants of the coun- 
try? The egg-producing seasons are in the spring months, and 
the eggs are taken at the market price and held over by the 
storage plants until the months of nonproduction. It is a useful 
piece of machinery and you have got to care for it. So all along 
the line; you can not destroy the useful machinery, the useful 
agency. 

You have a bill here, but we do not know how it will be inter- 
preted. There is power placed in the hands of a man that we 
never heard of. He can exercise this power, it is said. 

What are you giving it to him for? I do not want to give a 
man power that ought not to be exercised. That is a pretty 
safe legislative rule. How do you think this law, if written on 
the statute books, will affect the business of the country? I 
know what it is doing to the cattlemen of Texas. We have 
7,000,000 head of cattle in that State. It is the great breeding 
ground of the world, and when we get through with the cattle 
tick we will feed the world. We are getting rid of the tick pretty 
rapidly now. It is a pretty difficult proposition to get a man to 
invest his money in cattle. It is only a few men now who handle 
cattle on a great scale. The small fellows, with 50 or 100 head of 
cattle, are nearly all out of business. While you are legislating do 
not, in one fell swoop, put in the hands of one man the power to 
destroy the cattlemen of this country. Did ever any of you own 
100 head of cattle? Did you ever drive them into the stock pens 
for shipment? Here is one grade you put in one pen, and some 
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in another, and you can not fix the price on those grades of 
cattle yourself. You can not tell within $10 a head of what they 
will bring when you get to market, And yet they mean to put 
the power in one man, to put it in his power to place a price at 
such and such a sum, and drive them into bankruptcy, and you 
scare him to death. You men who represent these great busi- 
ness centers better think a little of what your folks are thinking 
on these things. 

I want to read what those representing the great cattle interests 
of Texas have to say on this subject: 

June 2, 1917. 


Hon. HERBERT C. Hoover, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The undersigned were appointed by Gov. James E. Fer- 
guson, of Texas, to confer with you in regard to the meat situation from 
the standpoint of the cattleman, and after conferring with you on May 
31 it was understood we were to see you again and lay before you our 
views as to what action should be taken, if any, by you, as “ food ad- 
ministrator,” or by other governmental agencies a ashington to in- 
crease the production of meat-producing live stock and th respect 
to fixing prices for such animals and their carcass or flesh, we beg to 
report: 

1. We believe the Government should not x either a maximum or 
minimum price on meat-producing animals, as it would demoralize the 
business, frighten many producers out of the business entirely, and 
could not be successfully carried out. 

To attempt to do this would first require fixing the price of all food- 
stuffs that are necessary to be used ir finishing the stock, to regulate 
pasturage charges, and stable carriers’ r 

If a minimum price should be fixed per pound on fat cattle, you would 
have to take into consideration the many classes of beef; and if this 
was scientifically determined and an adequate price upon, the 
cowman could not know whether a c e to his injury mi not be 
made six weeks later, and the result would be that where the cowman 
was Panty on borrowed money and leased range, as is the case in 
a majority of producers, he would ship out his herd and quit ‘the busi- 
ness, thus decreasing the production. 

Suppose you fix a price per pound, say, 10 cents on foot. The packers 
buy and slaughter more than 55 r cent of all cattle, and, in our 
opinion, absolutely fix the commercial price of all fat cattle, and they 
are only willing to pay 8 cents. Who will pay the producer the other 
2 cents? And if they can buy for 8 cents they might say, Well, the 
8 must protect the minimum price, so we will only pay 6 
cents.“ 

As before stated, you would have to fix the price of hay, corn, cotton- 
seed po and other foods used in fattening cattle; you would have 
to take into consideration the several des and kinds of hay and 
other foods in determining the price the er should receive for such 
feed, which would be an endless job. 


By the way, I see that the Government has bought a whole lot 
of hides, many millions and millions and millions of dollars’ 
worth. Who fixed the price on that great bargain that was 
made? Who fixed that price less than a week ago? If it has 
the right to fix it on the man who walks betwen the plow handles, 
that must create the food to feed starving stomachs and help 
win this war, why was it not right for the Government to say 
to these great packers, who owned 55 per cent of the hides of 

country, “ We have got to have your material, and we say 
to you, here is the price”? And then let them fix the price. 
Oh, no. It is barter, and we deal with these great business 
institutions. Under this bill when we barter with the farmer 
it is a contract with one party to it, The farmer has no word 
in his own behalf. When I studied law I understood there must 
be of necessity two parties to a contract. But the farmer under 
os bill has no right to say what the price is that is to be 

I will read: 


2. It is our opinion that to increase production in cattle you should 
speedily say to the Nation, there will be no price fixing of cattle on the 
hoof, and the stock farmers and ranchmen can be depended on 
increase their herds, if they are assured and believe they will have an 
open, fair, and unmanipulated market for their stock. £ 

We believe that the price of beef on the hoof will remain sufficiently 
high to stimulate production without any attempt at 2 prices b 
the Government. e further believe that the fixing of prices is economi- 
ay unwise and contrary to economic principles, and will have a 
tendency to lower prices, because it is impractical for the Government 
to fix prices, guarantee, and maintain them. 

To sum it up, if the cowmen know they will have a competitive mar- 
ket, free from ili-advised governmental regulation and free from com- 
binations in restraint of trade, they believe they would then have stable 
prices, and confidence in the cattle business would be restored and 
production increased. 

We indorse the memorandum of suggestions on this subject filed with 
we by the American National Live Stock Association and National 
ool Growers’ Association on this day. 

Respectfully, 
DAYTON Moses, 
JKE T. PRYOR, 
R. J. KLEBERG, 
Committee. 


That is a committee of cattlemen from my State, who repre- 
sent that great industry, and that is the way they are looking 
at this legislation. How are you business men looking at it? 


How are you farmers looking at it? 

Let the farmers know when they write you about this bill 
that their perishable stuff, by the language of the bill, is 
stricken from the guaranteed price. Let them know that noth- 
ing but the staples, things that will not perish, remain in the 
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bill. Let them know there is nothing in this bill that demands 
that this power must be exercised nolens volens by the agent 
the President is to appoint and has appointed, but that it rests 
within his sweet will to exercise that power. Let them know, 
again, if their farms prosper and they produce more than is 
needed by our Nation or the nations of the allies, let them 
know that every farmer will be called upon to sustain the loss 
caused by overproduction. It is a fact that there is an under- 
production of grain this year, and naturally the farmer has lost 
his land, has lost his labor, and his seed. Naturally his price 
ought to go up, so that he may be compensated in some measure 
of profit in order to take care of his wife and his children. Let 
them know that this is a suspended power in the hands of this 
dictator, and that just one logical conclusion can be drawn, and 
that conclusion is inevitable that he will step in and exercise 
that power, because grain and wheat will be too high, and 
therefore every farmer by reason of underproduction again be- 
comes the goat. That is the law. That is the power you are 
giving. They have been rushing this bill, gentlemen. They 
first told us that they must have this legislation out by the 15th 
of June. That time is here, and we are a good long ways from 
enacting the legislation, are we not? They were in a big hurry 
to get it out by the 15th of June. According to the last state- 
ment, they must have it by the Ist of July. That is the state- 
ment that they gave out. Why? I can tell you why. I want 
you gentlemen from the great Northwest and the great West, 
which are the granaries of the earth, to understand. It is your 
wheat that this power is aimed at as a primary proposition. 
Take it from me. 

They must have this law enacted by the Ist of July. Why? 
Down in my country the farmers are mowing their grain, work- 
ing night and day in trying to harvest the wheat and the oats 
and the other grain grown in that State, and it is going on the 
market. They want this power to reach out and get the farm- 
er’s grain in Texas and in Illinois and in the Dakotas and the 
other States that grow grain. Look out. Texas is a little 
ahead of you. When it comes to getting the grain and putting 
it on the market they want to use this law swiftly as a means 
of reaching this Texas grain, and they will “reap you in due 
season if they faint not.” 

Eighteen million bushels of grain will be grown in Texas this 
year. Much of that country is making less than 5 bushels to 
the acre this year. Are you going to take care of that man? 
The farmer has lost his time and his team’s work. His chil- 
dren and his wife have been at work. Some of them may have 
less than 5 bushels to the acre. In some of those great farms 
down there the binder will not be used at all. Will you take 
care of them? 

They say they will strike general averages over a series of 
years back. When you do that will you inguire about the 
higher prices necessary to make a crop? Oh, no. My poor 
farmer, who has suffered from the drought, who has suffered 
from the flood, who has suffered from the green bug, is still 
patriotic. If you do not believe they are patriotic, go down 
there and see what they are trying to do. They are doing their 
very best. They want to go after the little grain, perhaps in 
some places 5 bushels to the acre, and 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment there? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not true that Mr. Grant Hamilton, of the 
American Federation of Labor, gave out a statement last week 
to the effect that we must hurry up with the enactment of this 
law because they are now beginning the Texas wheat crop? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes; and that sentiment goes up a 
little closer to the central authority than that, higher up than 
these laboring people. 

That is the situation that confronts us. Does that encourage 
us to make more this year? I want to burn this into you gen- 
tlemen who represent this committee from the Southern States: 
You have got to answer it to your constituencies in the States 
you come from, and I want especially to refer to my friend from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], who talks so eloquently in season and 
out of season about cotton—I want to burn this into him: In 
the year 1914 his people were absolutely driven to starvation 
by reason of the prices of cotton going to nothing on account 
of this war. Cotton is now worth 25 cents a pound. Let my, 
eloquent friend explain to the Alabama farmer about cotton. 
Let him explain why this Government in 1914 was asked to 
give the cotton farmers relief, and why in 1917, with the war 
still on, when cotton is selling at 25 cents a pound, you now 
say we give you a dictator to cut down that price. The cotton 
farmer still owes his debts of 1914. Now he has a chance to 
get even with his losses of 1914. Explain that to him in the 
South, 
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Mr. Hoover said they would have to attack the cotton problem 
from two sources. God knows, one is enough under the powers 
that are given here. One is a food product and the other is a 
product which ‘is to go into the manufacture of cloth. There 
is no cotton in the world. It has been all used up. It is not 
here, The farmers do not get that 25 cents a pound for it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that if the 
dictator could get hold of that proposition the price of cotton 
would be put down? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will tell you what I could do if I 
were a dictator. I am talking about giving powers. I do not 
want to impeach anybody’s honesty or integrity. I am making 
an argument for four and a half million people in Texas who 
grow cotton and wheat. I will tell you what I would do with 
that power if I were a dictator. You know two great exchanges 
in this country have had much to do with the dictating of the 
prices of our cotton products. Suppose an appeal were made 
to me as a dictator to the effect that the Army has got to have 
tents, that the soldiers have got to have uniforms, that the 
gunners must have powder, and the automobiles must have 
tires. 

God knows we will make the cotton, although the cold 
weather has given us a close race. But suppose those fellows 
interested in the bear side of it could convince me as an act 
of patriotism that cotton was too high, and I had come to that 
conclusion and knew that to-morrow morning I was going to 
write into the headlines of the newspapers of this country that 
cotton was a thing that we must have as a war measure and 
that I would fix the price of cotton at 15 cents a pound. Where, 
gentlemen of the South, would your cotton go? What a rich 
harvest for the bear gamblers! And if it can be applied to 
cotton, I appeal to you—gentlemen from the Northwest, where 
you grow wheat, and where in a similar manner you have to 
contend with these gambling leeches that exist between the 
producer and the consumer—where would your wheat go? .Are 
you ready to give this dictator that power? 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


a question? 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 
Mr. REAVIS. 1 have listened to the speech of the chairman 


of the committee [Mr. Lever] with reference to the high price 
of products and the desire to encourage this production, and I 
want the gentleman’s judgment—— 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, My time is about up. 

Mr. REAVIS. I will make it very brief. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I have only two minutes left and I 
must close. There is a lot of this bill that I can not discuss. 
I wanted to take it up more fully. I can not yield to any- 
body now unless I can get more time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended 15 minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. That he be allowed to conclude his remarks._ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is controlled by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. About 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman 20 minutes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me to finish my 
question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If the gentleman will ask it rapidly, 

Mr. REAVIS. The point I want to get at is this: There are 
two declared purposes in this bill—one to increase production 
and one to reduce the price. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. How can you increase the production by re- 
ducing the price to the producer? [Applause.] |. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That “can’t be did,” except that you 
open up channels of distribution, cut out speculation, and stop 
waste. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me answer by saying that you do not do 
that. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. There is another little power hidden 
away in this bill that also gives the authority to sort of limit 
our rations. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the purpose of this bill is not to reduce the 
price, why does the chairman of the committee utilize so much 
of his time in telling us of the exorbitant prices now obtaining 
which should be reduced? 

Mr. LEVER, I hope to show, if the gentleman from Texas 
will permit, that the producer of the things which are consumed 
does not get the price by any means which the consumer pays, 
and we are trying to take care of the sweet-smelling gentlemen 
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who come in between the producer and the consumer. [Ap- 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. All of which can be done readily by 

clipping out these three or four sections on speculators, ex- 

changes, hoarders, and so forth, and putting them in the bill 
that is snugly ensconced on the Speaker's table. If you had in- 
grafted those provisions, as I intended to ingraft them on that 
bill, this bill could not have gotten anywhere in this House. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman state what section in the 
bill fixes the prices? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Section 12 fixes prices. 

Mr. HARDY. And also the sections that the gentleman ap- 

proves? 8 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I have not got the numbers. The gen- 

tleman can read them. They are all in there. I read from a 

food journal here, which says, Don't tie the hand that feeds 

you.” I think this journal circulates in the Northwest, in the 
wheat belt of the country. It struck me as being a very fine ` 
argument that I should like to read it to you gentlemen. 

Do not fix the price on what the farmer grows to sell unless 
the prices are fixed on what he must buy as well. 

You can not get that out of the minds of the farmers. Here is 
what the article says: 

Don’? TIE THE HANDS THAT Fexp Us—Don’s “ DISCRIMINATE" AGAINST 
THE FARMER—“ FIXED Prices” ON Farm Propucrs WILL Rees 
Propuctrox—Don’t “ Fix tHe Price" ON WBAT THE FARMER GROWS 
20 PREF: UxLEss “ Prices ARE Fixep” oN WHat He Must BUY 48 
Steel sold at $30 before the war; now sells at $130. 

Coal 200 t 


plause.] 


has advanced from 100 to per cent. 
` Wire has advanced 100 per cent. J 
per cent. 


Wagons bave advanced 

Prepared feeds have advanced 100 per cent. 

Tankage costs 100 per cent more now. 

All fertilizer has advanced 50 per cent; potash 600 per cent. 

Binder twine has advanced from 8 cents to 18 cents. 

Plow shovels that were bought for $2.50 now cost $7. 

Cultivators sold at $28 before; now $50. 

All men and all industries in America are equal before the law. Don't 
“ make a goat of the farmer.” 

On May 22 Congressman A. F. Leven, of the House Committee on 
Agriculture introduced an administration bill, the text of which gives 
the President the power, among other things, to fix the price of food 
products as a war measure. On about the same day Senator Gorn intro- 
duced the companion bill in the Senate. The committees of both Houses 
have been struggling with these bills ever since. Revisions, modifica- 
tens, amendments, have been urged upon them from all sections of the 
country. 

These legislative attempts, taken together with the appointment of 
Herbert Hoover as food administrator and his well-known theories of 
price control, have awakened a nation-wide discussion moro interesting 
and absorb it seems to us, than any discussion before the countr 

the declaration of war itself. The sweeping plans and 

— —— Ideas of food control promulgated 15 Mr. Hoover, as set forth 
y our Washington correspondent in this issue, outlines methods of 
fixin, ices on grain and other food products in such a manner that 

e 


w š 
When this great Nation, which was conce ved fn Ibert and dedicated 


can be wa on oniy by 
adherence to those same principles in the conduct of the inter affairs 
and relations of the citizens of the Nation in their private as well as 
their Public work. f 
utt all this food hysteria? Is 3 bungry? Does famine stalk 
abroad through the land? Is the visible supply of food exhausted? Are 
our prospects blighted? Who can explain why our allies have bought 
so wildly or why our housewives have stored so generously for the 
future? Are we all SEn crazed with fear? Surely there is no 
immediate appalling calamity and no reasonable explanation for 
hysteria. We are not ery he There is no famine. ere is plenty 
and there will continue to plenty and to spare. Look sanely from 
your window. God isin His heaven. The farmer is in his field. To-day 
we sow 3 to-morrow we shall “reap as we have sown.” The 
harvest is almost here. 

Has this war into which we have hardly entered and which need 
not cut down our acreage of production now or at any known date in 
the future changed the relation of equality and a square deal between 
different classes of our patriotic people? Is it necessary or in any sense 
just at this stage to single out the producers of food or any other sepa- 
rate products or commodity and say to these producers: “Your price 
shall fixed by the Government; so much shall you have and no more"? 
Is the toller in our fields to be treated by a special code of war ethics, 
rules, or laws designed for him alone? If so, why, and by what course 
of reasoning can such a procedure be explained and paua 

The American farmer is a high-born patriot. He is a property owner, 
He has gone through all the ao A from log-cabin and sod-house dis- 
comforts, privations, and denials to these Jays of relative comfort and 
convenience. He knows better than any other class of American citizen 
by what processes America has become the most beautiful, the wealthiest, 
and in many respects the greatest Nation on earth. Lic loves his coun- 
try with the same devotion and concern that a mother loves a str. 
young man whom she has n from a weak and puny babyhood. Jus 
as the mother remembers all the days of misgivings and doubts and the 
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‘discrimination on the products of their toll, 
organized grain growers of the great West: 
DON’T TIÐ OUR HANDS. 

“We, the organized farmers of the grain belt, a halt a million strong, 
claim to be as patriotic, as courageous, and as ready to sacrifice our 
sons, pour out our last drop of blood in defense of ‘ liberty and humanity’ 
as any like army of our fellow citizens. but in fairness to the land we 
love and the country we have had a large part in building, we plead 
for fair treatment and a square deal right now. 

“If in the ju ent of our Natio: Congress it shall be necessary 
here and now to fix the price on food, which is the sole produce of our 
farms 2 have no by-products, no side lines) so as to limit our profits 
and net returns in behalf of the Nation, then we submit that mere and 
simple justice demand that prices on all other commodities and products 
prevuced or distributed by our fellow countrymen shall be fixed in the 
same way and at the same time. 

“ Be assured that in our effort to increase our acreage we have pur- 
chased feed, seed, machinery, and necessary farm supplies at an increase 
in prices of from 100 to 1,000 per cent. For example, plow shovels which 
cost $2.50 before the war now cost $7; cultivators which sold at $28 
before now sell at $56; binder twine which sold at 8 cents before now 
sells at 18 cents; potash has advanced 600 per cent, fencing 100 per 
cent, . 30 per cent, prepared feeds 200 cent, tankage 100 per 
cent. T rice for labor advances with the high prices already ng 
offered by all other lines of industry. 

“We must meet the ravages of cholera, drought, frost, rust, rain, and 
hail, Already some of our crops are gone and our fields are being re- 
planted. Of these things we do not now complain. 

“So long as the Constitution of cur country is upheld, so long as our 
business is surrounded by the same degree of protection that is thrown 
around all other industries, our country will receive at our hands a full 
measure of sacrifice, devotion, and cooperation.” 

Let us not tie the hands that feed us. 

When I see that the laboring people are going to petition 
Congress to pass this bill, I wish I could send this to them so 
that they would read it. The farmer is the laboring man's 
friend. The farmer's work is. not governed by any eight-hour 
day. He works from sun till sun. The farmers are being 
driven off the farms because they are not prospering on the 
farms, and when you come in here and advocate legislation 
that will put another burden on the back of the farmer who has 

been feeding you while you have been drawing these high 
salaries in these congested centers, you drive another man off 
the farm to enter competition with you, and produce that much 
less on the farm. If you keep up that line of conduct you will 
drive him to that desperate condition where with him it will 
be— 


Me and my wife, 

And my son John, 

And my son John's wife, 
Us four and no more. 

Do you want to drive him to that condition? Keep up this 
conduct of putting these burdens on the farmer that are. not 
put on anybody else and you can not expect him to give forth 
that energy that he is now giving forth. Some things you 
can not do by law. Can you make an additional bushel of 
wheat by law this year? Why, when I listened to the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Lever] this morning, it appealed 
to. me as though if we wrote this statute the granaries would 
all be amply filled with wheat. You can not create an addi- 
tional bushel of wheat by law. You can not make an addi- 
tional bushel of corn by statute. You can not make an extra 
bale of cotton by statutory enactment, but I want to tell you 
how you will make it. If you will give the freeman who gives 
his time and his energy not only the inducement of patriotic 
sentiment, but that same inducement that every other man 
has, and that sentiment that wants to earn something for 
himself and family, let him go unshackled, and you will get 

. your additional bushels of wheat, you will get your additional 
bushels of corn and bales of cotton. Would not a man be a 
fool if he should undertake by statutory enactment to change 
eki of gravitation?’ What fool would undertake to do 
tha 

God Almighty made some laws in this world, and those are in- 
evitable laws. Human agency may buck against them, but those 
laws still rule and still operate. ‘There is another law almost as 
immutable as the law of gravitation, and that is the law of sup- 
ply and demand. You may.impede it, you may hinder it, you 
may call out leeches who will take your grain and hoard it, but 
after all the great, fundamental, underlying law that controls 
commerce in this country is the law of supply and demand. If 
you make short crops, inevitably the price is going to be high 
and you can not help it, and those crops are going to move out 
to the markets where they get the highest prices, You can not 
change that. If you have an overproduction, the price is going 


to be low. The speculator may get in and may upheave and de- 


press prices here and there, but the great, fundamental, under- 
lying law is there and you can not change it by these statutes 
that you are asking this American.Congress to write on the 
statute books of the country. Then what is the remedy? The 
remedy is simple, and it is all that you can do. Open up these 
channels of trade. Control exchanges, boards of trade, specu- 
lators, and your hoarders, and wher you have done that the 
farmer is satisfied and happy, praising his God that that relief 
has come to him that he has prayed for these many years; that 
these leeches shall no longer prosper at the sacrifice of the 
farmer. But do not try to fool the farmer. Do not throw a 
wet blanket on him and offer to guarantee something to him with 
a suspended power, not one that the law says he must exercise, 
and Mr. Hoover says there are only seven or eight articles he 
wants to exercise it on—wheat, barley, rye, corn, oats, and hogs. 
Now, if I were to speak selfishly about it I would say, “ For God's 
sake do not go any further and get cotton.” I do not want that 
power exercised on cotton. That is what he says in his testi- 
mony that he may exercise it on, but he does not promise to 
exercise it on any. How about potatoes? He says the farmers 
haye got to carry potatoes through in their barns and houses. 
There might come up an extremity, and then he might exercise 
the power. 

What are the extreme conditions? There could be but one, and 
that is the shortage in potatoes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about coal? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not know much about coal. 
burn firewood down in Texas. 

Mr. REAVIS. What about cattle? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Hoover was up in the air about 
the cattle business. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMYER. The gentleman stated awhile ago what 
he could do in fixing the price of cotton over night if he were a 
dictator. Does not the gentleman know that any price fixed 
under this bill must be fixed" in advance of seed time, be- 
fore the crop is planted, and that there is no price fixed in the 
bill, only a guaranty for a minimum price? Will the gentle- 
man explain how any farmer can be harmed by knowing in 
advance what the lowest price will be that he will get for his 
crops? [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Oh, it is true that they cut out the 
maximum price after I fought it for five weeks, but you put in 
another section in the bill that gives the President the power to 
purchase everything under the sun; and when you give him the 
power to purchase, you give him the power to buy the surplus 
and make the maximum and minimum price both, and I take 
it that when they agreed to cut out the maximum price and it 
went out of the bill, that the other section, that gives the 
President or his agent the power to buy anything under the 
sun, that clothes him with the power to fix maximum as well as 
minimum prices. You also give $150,000,000 in money to en- 
able a “corner” on the part of the Government so as to “fix” 
prices. Where is the poor farmer going to be when that power is 
in the hands of a man who has hold of both ends of the string? 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

1 LEVER. Is there any power in this bill to compel a man 
to 7 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; down in your country or my 
country it is not necessary to have the power to compel him to 
sell. When a man has starving babies, as they have in Texas 
and South Carolina, there is a power greater than any law that 
you can put on the statute books. He must sell the stuff that 
he has raised. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, Certainly. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. For what purpose was the $150,000,000 
put in the bill if it was not for the purpose of breaking down 
the price and making the seller sell? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It might have been put in to give 
him the power to make a corner, a governmental corner. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman assumes that the question of 
making of a maximum price has been eliminated from the bill, 
I want to ask whether under section 3—— 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I know what the gentleman is going 
to ask; and as my time is limited, I will say that we might as 
well wipe out all the rest of the bill. You gentlemen who are 
lawyers read section 3, and if you can find a power under the 
sun that is not in that section 3 I would like to have you sleep 
on it overnight and tell me to-morrow morning what power 
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has been left out of section 3. They have not left anything out. 
If they left anything out, it was an egregious blunder, for they 
tried to get it all in. 

Mr. EMERSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. The gentleman has made an excellent speech 
against the bill, and I would agree with him in time of peace, 
but when the country is at war, does not the gentleman think 
that that changes it? ~ 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. This bill is supposed to increase the 
food supply. ‘That is the only purpose it has. If you know 
the farmer like I know him, you will let him alone, and he will 
give you a food supply, but if you hamstring him with power 
to be exercised by some man that is not a farmer, you will fail. 
Now, I am not reflecting on Mr. Hoover. That is not my pur- 
pose. I take it that he is a man with a big heart; he has been 
over there feeding starving people for two and a half years, 
sustained by voluntary subscriptions. That big heart has welled 
up in him to save lives, and he can have but one instinct coming 
back from that field of action, and that is in coming to the 
ground where the food is made to go to the ultimate con- 
sumer and make it as low as possible, but you handicap the 
farmer with the power that hamstrings him and your war will 
lag. You leave the farmer alone, take it from me, and he 
will feed not only our Army and our allies but he will feed 
the starving nations. If there is a man in the House who 
thinks that the farmers in his district are not doing all they 
ean without a law to handicap them in any way, if you have 
constituents that are not patriotic enough to do everything 
they can, then you vote to hamstring him by voting for this 
bill. I know that my people are doing all they can. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman referred to 
section 3 and said if there was any power to be conferred on the 
President or the food administrator that was not conferred in 
this section he would like to have somebody mention it. I answer 


it by saying that there is absolutely no power conferred in sec- |- 


tion 8 upon the President except to make volunteer arrange- 
ments or agreements with those with whom he would cooperate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Then the gentleman agrees with me 
that it ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is entirely voluntary, 
entirely declaratory of the desire to have food control. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. With all due deference to my col- 
league, I do not think he heard the chairman of the committee 
when he was discussing so eloquently the features of this bill, 
and he said that section 8 was the hub of the wheel around 
which the whole bill revolved. That is what he said. [Ap- 
plause.] I desired to strike out section 3, and I want to strike 
it out now. The power is so general and indefinite and so far- 
reaching that no American citizen knows when he wakes up in 
the morning whether overnight he has not become a felon under 
the provisions of this bill. You go then to section 9, and if they 
have left out anything in section 8 they get it in in section 9. 


This matter of licensing legitimate business institutions—if he 


does not apply for a license and get a license he becomes a 
criminal. Does the gentleman think that they are going to 
encourage business, do they think they are going to encourage 
food production, do you think a man has wisdom enough over- 
night to reconstruct business affairs of this country when men 
have devoted generations to building it up? Do you think one 
man is wise enough to do it? I do not believe it. These busi- 
ness men are patriots, and I believe that they will exercise good 
common sense and sound judgment and will do their best to 
provide the crops for caring for the armies and the folks at 
home. All we need to do is to shackle the speculator and the 
gambler and the hoarder; and when you have done that, patri- 
otism of business men and of farmers will do the rest. I thank 
you, my friends. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I should deprive myself of a real pleasure and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] of something that is 
justly due him if I did not at this time acknowledge the very 
generous compliment which he paid me during the course of 
his speech. If I have been zealous, the gentleman from South 
Carolina has been more zealous. If I have been diligent, he 
has been more diligent. He has brought to the consideration 
and discussion of this bill the splendid energy and ability which 
he possesses in such abundant measure, and he has done it 
with an eye single to the general welfare and success of the 
United States in this war. [Applause.] He has turned away 


from his own political future and the political future of that 


party of which he is an able and distinguished member. There 
have been differences in the committee; there are differences in 
the committee now. I think it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to reconcile those difficulties, even to the extent they 
have been reconciled, had it not been for the endless patience 
and the infinite tact of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we are beginning the consideration of the most 
far-reaching, important, and drastic legislation which the Con- 
gress has ever been called upon to consider. The powers 
granted under this bill are so potential for good or evil that we 
may well hesitate to grant them, and those to whom they are 
granted may well shrink from exercising them, 

These facts in themselves require that the conditions which 
make the granting of these powers both expedient and impera- 
tive should be thoroughly well understood, their purposes well 
defined, and the manner of their exercise fully appreciated not 
only by the Congress but by the people òf the United States. It 
is only in the light of that full information that we can expect 
the cordial and patriotic cooperation and support both of the 
industries and businesses affected and of the people of the 
United States as a whole. 

With this end in view, I propose to discuss the bill frankly in 
relation to the conditions which it is designed to affect and 
remedy and the method by which these remedies are expected 
to be enforced. Suppose we make an estimate of the situation, 
as they say in the Navy. 

For nearly three years 14 of the great powers of the world, 
with a total area of 33,000,000 square miles and a population of 
over a billion people, have been engaged in the most destruc- 
tive and expensive war of all history. In this war 25,000,000 
men have been withdrawn from productive employment. With 
the exception of England, none of them is producing a normal 
supply of food, and none of them is producing a sufficient 
amount for its own needs. The food supply is low—exceed- 
ingly low—in all of them; how low it would not be wise to 
state. : 

At least seven neutrals are in substantially the same position, 
especially as they are under the necessity of maintaining con- 
stantly a considerable army for the preservation of their 
neutral status. 

In all of them, belligerents and neutrals alike, and especially 
in those engaged in war, the normal ration has been greatly re- 
duced, in some to very close to the minimum. Each of them is 
and has been under the sternest necessity known to man—that 
of preventing actual starvation among the civil population and 
providing amply for the men at the front, who must be fed 
under all circumstances. 

The necessities of the soldier in the field and the civilian popu- 
lation of these belligerent and neutral countries are brought face 
to face at the present moment with a food shortage, augmented 
by an actual destruction by submarines aggregating, perhaps, as 
much as 300,000 to 400,000 tons per month. At the best, there is 
certain to be a world food shortage, which will make necessary 
among our Europeon allies further reductions and deprivations 
among the civilian population, at least, of these countries. 

There is, and will be, a sufficient amount of food for the peo- 
ple of the United States without resorting to rationing, but 
the compelling economic pressure of the tremendous demand of 
both belligerents and neutrals presents possibilities of price in- 
flation and food scarcity which, if unchecked, can not be con- 
templated without the keenest concern. 

The situation with respect to the food supply from the angle 
of our own people is dangerous in three particulars. First, the 
demands of neutrals and belligerents upon our own none-too- 
large supply of food, if unchecked, is likely to result in an 
actual scarcity in this country; second, the competition of 
allied and neutral countries with our own Government and 
civilian population, particularly upon forward contracts, is likely 
to result in a price level which will mean actual deprivation on 
the part of the poorer people of the country of sufficient food to 
prevent starvation; third, the desire of both neutral and 
belligerent nations for a certain and continuous supply has re- 
sulted in excessive forward contracts; that is, contracts for 
future delivery. The prices fixed in these contracts, which 
must of necessity be high in view of the existing uncertainty in 
the food situation, will set the price for all at a level which can 
not be exacted from the domestic consumer and maintain tran- 

uillity. 
. ‘And it may be suggested that the maintenance of tranquillity 
is one of the first requisites in the successful prosecution of a 
war. 

Another phenomenon of the abnormal situation with which 
we are now confronted is that legitimate and patriotic businesses 
have been forced by it into practices which are in themselves 
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uneconomical and into the establishment of a price level which 
in the aggregate, combined with the economic pressure .caused 
by the excessive demand and insufficient supply, imposes bur- 
dens which no people can or will bear without social disturbances 
and phenomena which I do not care either to contemplate or 
describe. 

Again, the economic forces and instrumentalities of commerce, 
which ordinarily in normal times control the distribution of 
food products and serve to maintain a fairly constant level of 
prices, have so broken down under the pressure of the condi- 
tions which I have described that they no longer serve their 
normal functions, 8 

The condition which I have just outlined is one which readily 
lends itself to the manipulation of the speculator, to food 
monopolization and the evils which attend it, to extortion, to 
waste, and to every uneconomical and evil practice which 
imagination can conjure up. It is inconceivable to me that any 
man should take the position, either that this condition should 
not be remedied or that the forces which so far have proven 
utterly incapable of controlling it will by some miracle or 
alchemy of nature be able to control it in the future, when the 
conditions which have rendered their control by natural forces 
impossible in the past will have increased tenfold in difficulty. 

To sum up, the food situation is fast getting out of control— 
running away, as it were. There is immediate and imperative 
need for some intervention which will reduce this abnormal 
condition, so far as our own people are concerned, to something 
approaching the normal. These are the conditions which con- 
front us. How are they to be remedied? 

Tt is proposed that the Government shall step in and by the 
exercise of the powers conferred in this bill restore the situa- 
tion to approximate normality. The first essential to this con- 
trol is to set up an engine by means of which the whole situa- 
tion can be brought under a single hand. This it is proposed to 
accomplish by the appointment of a food administrator, who. 
will, in the first instance, administer the powers conferred. 
Through the food administrator, arrangements will be made to 
combine, or pool, the purchasing power of all our allies, and to 
compel them and neutral Governments to purchase their sup- 
plies under the direction and control of a single central agency. 

Two results will follow from this policy: First, it will elim- 
inate competitive bidding for future delivery; second, it will 
enable us to retain at home a sufficient supply of food to sup- 
port our population. 

Then there will be set up separate engines of control under 
the direction of the food administrator for each commodity 
which it is necessary to control. These bodies will be so se- 
lected as to be representative of each link in the chain of dis- 
tribution from the producer to the consumer, and will exercise 
a general restraining and regulating influence by arrangements 
and agreements, and by the adoption of rules and regulations 
accepted by the trade, with a view to taking up the slack and 
eliminating the useless links, and correcting evil and uneconomic 
practices. 

It is the theory of this bill that industry in America is in 
general patriotic, and well organized to perform the functions 
of distribution; that the abnormal conditions which exist have 
combined to force industry into uncertainties and practices 
which industry itself would be glad to be rid of; and that most 
of the objects to be accomplished by the bill can be accomplished 
by voluntary arrungements with the trade, and by the estab- 
lishment of rules and regulations for the conduct of a business 
which the legitimate trade itself will be entirely willing to 
adopt. It would be unfair, however, to bring legitimate indus- 
try within the scope of limiting and restricting rules and regu- 
lations unless a means were provided for compelling the unwill- 
ing, the unpatriotic, the vicious, and the unscrupulous, who, un- 
fortunately, seem to exist in every line of business, to subject 
themselves to fhe same restricting rules and regulations. The 
penal provisions of the bill are therefore designed to compel the 
latter element to abide by the rules and regulations which 
legitimate industry recognizes are necessary for the control of 
distribution in the crisis which now confronts the country. 

It is the intention of the committee in reporting the bill that 
legitimate industry shall not be unduly restricted or hampered, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, that no person guilty of crime 
against the food supply of the country~Shall be permitted to go 
unpunished. 


In this legislation there can be no halfway station. The 


worst thing that could happen, both from the standpoint of the 
people as a whole and from the standpoint of legitimate industry 
everywhere, is that the control established should be so re- 
stricted as to be only partial or incomplete, for such control 
would not serve to reduce the uncertainty in which business 


now finds itself, but, on the contrary, would increase this un- 
certainty by placing legitimate industry at the mercy of both 
the skunk and the parasite. If we are to cross the river which 
confronts us, the means adopted must be effective enough to get 
us to the other side. ; 

g discussed the conditions which justify the bill as a 
whole, it is my intention to discuss its merits in their relation 
to its legal basis. It is not my purpose to quote extensively 
from books, but to state the conclusions at which I have arrived 
after a somewhat extensive examination of the decisions. These 
conclusions, I believe, can be sustained in every instance by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

It is my opinion that the provisions of this bill are well within 
the constitutional powers of Congress, that it in no case violates 
or invades any right guaranteed to the citizen, and that every 
section in it can be justified upon well-settled principles of law. 

War is a fact. The existence of this fact brings into opera- 
tion the so-called “ war powers” of Congress and of the Presi- 
dent. The war powers of Congress are “to declare war,” “to 
raise and support armies,” “to provide and maintain a navy.” 
and “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or officer thereof.” I do not 
quote all of them, but only those which seem essential to the 
discussion which I have in mind. 

These powers. are both inclusive and exclusive. The powers 
granted Congress in the commerce clause are limited to trans- 
actions between the States or with foreign countries. The war 
powers are not so limited, and operate without reference to State 
lines or to the power of the States to regulate intrastate trans- 
actions. 

The Government of the United States, within the scope of its powers, 
operates upon every foot of territory under its jurisdiction, It legis- 
lates for the whole Nation and is not embarrassed by State xb se (Pen- 
sacola Telegraph Co. t. Western Union Telegraph Co., 6 Otto, 1, 10.) 

The power to declare war is, of course, the power to carry on 
that war to a successful conclusion, and therefore to use any 
and every means necessary or appropriate or adapted to that 
purpose. (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316.) The ques- 
tion of whether the means adopted is necessary or appropriate is, 
subject to review by the courts, to be determined by the legis- 
lative discretion. Whether the means are appropriate or neces- 
sary must be determined by the conditions which exist or which 
the legislature finds are likely to exist during the operation 
of the war power. 

The subject matter of the bill under discussion is To pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel.” What is the relation 
between the national security and defense and the conduct of 
the war with Germany, on the one hand, and the conservation 
and regulation of the food supply, on the other? Is there such a 
relation between the conservation and regulation of the food 
supply and the conduct of the war as will make these purposes 
necessary or appropriate to the conduct of the war? Unless 
this question can be answered in the affirmative the legal basis 
of this bill fails altogether, for it is not contended that it can be 
sustained wholly under other provisions of the Constitution if 
it fails to come within the war powers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that we have the 
power to authorize the President of the United States to levy 
customs duties as provided in this bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is no such provision. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about section 12? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It does not convey any such power. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it does. 

Mr. ANDERSON. ‘The gentleman has reference to the mini- 
mum price proposition? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have reference to the authority granted to 
the President to levy customs taxes on importations. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I shall come to that shortly. 

I think I can dispose of this whole question by three state- 
ments: First, if the allies should be wholly cut off from the 
food supply of America for 30 days they would within that time 
be compelled to make terms of peace; second, if the allies and 
neutrals are permitted to have unchecked access to the food 
supply of America there will be an actual shortage of food in 
the United States within eight months; third, if the abnormal 
conditions which now exist are not reduced to approximate nor- 
mality, and the restraints and uneconomic practices which have 
grown up under and by reason of this abnormal condition are 
not removed, the price of food will be so high in this country 


as to result in social disturbances wholly inconsistent with the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

These facts demonstrate a direct and conclusive relation be- 
tween the prosecution of the war, and therefore between the 
war power, and food regulation and control. 

Having thus established the relation between the war power 
and the conservation and control of the food supply I intend 
now to discuss the bill section by section, but not necessarily in 
the order in which the sections occur, with a view of establishing 
the legal purpose and the legal basis of each. 

In considering the legal basis of the bill, section by section, 
consideration must always be given to the general basis estab- 
lished, the general conditions outlined, and, of course, to the 
fact that this general basis is the foundation of all of the dis- 
cussion which follows relative to the particular sections, and, 
further, that much of the discussion pertinent to one section is 
likewise pertinent as establishing the legal basis for others. 

Section 1 of the bill declares in legal terms the fact which T 
have just undertaken to establish, namely, that for the purpose 
of conducting the war and maintaining the Army and Navy, the 
legislative provisions which the bill contains are essential. The 

of this declaration is to establish the essentiality of the 
legislation to the prosecution of the war by the deliberate finding 
of the Congress, it being the judgment of those who are respon- 
sible for the language of the bill that while the court has: the 
power, upon review, to determine that question for itself, it would 
be less likely to determine it adversely to the constitutionality 
of the bill in the face of such a legislative declaration. The 
power of Congress to make such a declaration, while not con- 
clusive upon the courts, is certainly unquestioned. 

Under the conditions which now exist, or which are in con- 
templation as reasonably probable, there are two possible de- 
vices for preventing local or general scarcity, which, of course, 
includes the equivalent of local or general scarcity due to the 
fact that food is held at a price which the general public can 
not pay, either of which might be used alone or in combination 
with the other. They are: First, the regulation of the distribu- 
tion of the food supply, including limitations upon exports; and, 
second, control by Government purchase and possession of the 

_ necessaries themselves, or by Government manufacture. The 
first method is provided for in sections 8, 5, 6, 7, 11, and 13. 
The second method is provided for in sections 9 and 10. 

The first device is in turn again subdivided into two methods 
of accomplishing control and regulation: First, by setting up 
voluntary arrangements and agreements with the trade and 
the voluntary adoption in the trade of rules and regulations 
for the government of its operations; second, the regulation 
of the practices, devices, rates, charges, and transactions within 
the trade by legislative provisions and the promulgation of 
regulations under penalty. Section 3 relates exclusively to the 
first method. 

Section 3 is, in some respects at least, the most important sec- 
tion of the bill, for by its express terms it declares the inten- 
tion of the Congress to establish a governmental control of 
food to extend to all the processes, methods, and activities of 
and for the production, manufacture, procurement, storage, dis- 
stribution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption 
of necessaries. It is in no sense regulatory, because the au- 
thority which it confers can only be exercised through voluntary 
arrangement and can in no circumstances by its express con- 
ditions be enforced under legal penalty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield, or 
would he prefer to wait until he gets through? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am willing to yield at this time. I only 
want to say that there are a great many gentlemen who want 
to speak upon the bill, and every minute that I occupy of 
course deprives some other gentleman of time. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but this bill is very impor- 
tant, and time may be so limited under the five-minute rule 
that we can not discuss this matter fully. I think upon these 
crucial things time should be given now, but I do not want to 
interrupt the gentleman if he desires me to wait. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will be very glad to yield at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman, then, does not concur with 
the view of the chairman of the committee, that this creates 
a ifane a power beyond and outside of the other sections of 

e 

Mr. ANDERSON. Only to the, extent that this confers an 
additional power to make voluntary agreements, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Which power is not carried in any other 
section of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman this: The 
proviso provides that none of the penalties shall apply to this 
section. If this relates to voluntary agreements, is it the 
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thought of the committee that if a voluntary agreement is 
entered into with the Government, even though it may violate 
the express provisions of the act, the penalties shall not apply? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know that I catch the idea that 
the gentieman has in mind. E 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me state it differently. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If tte act was not a violation of some 
other section of the bill, of course no legal penalty could be 
applied to it as a violation of this section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, what possible penalty could be ap- 
plied to it? What does the proviso mean unless it does modify 
other penalties in the specific sections? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
responsible for this section, whether good or bad. As I drew 
it originally it did not contain this proviso, because it was my 
thought that by its express terms without the proviso no penalty 
could attach to it, but there were gentlemen in the committee 
who wanted that made perfectly plain, and so, in order that it 
might be made perfectly plain, we adopted an amendment in the 
form of the proviso now in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I want to ask the gentleman a fur- 
ther question. Under familiar rules of construction, that being 
there, will not the court leok for some purpose for its being 
there and therefore, in all probability, permit voluntary ar- 
rangements in violation of express prohibitions if they are made 
voluntarily ? À 

Mr. ANDERSON. As far as I am concerned I am perfectly 
willing that it shall go out. I think it would be much better 
out than in, but the gentleman knows, as I do, that in considera- 
tion of a bill in the committee there are necessarily compromises, 
and this is a compromise. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not intend any criticism of the commit- 
tee, but I am anxious to get their construction of the question. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Acts committed under section 3, if committed 
under voluntary agreement, would not be a violation of the law, 
but would be a violation of the law if not done under voluntary 
agreement. Is that it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think that the mere fact that a 
man to-day entered into a voluntary agreement with the Govern- 
ment under section 8 would relieve him from responsibility for 
a violation of any other section of the bill. 

Mr, REAVIS, The point I am getting at is this: If they are 
relieved of liability under section 3, would not the practical oper- 
ation of the bill be that those who wanted to violate other sec- 
tions, to relieve themselves of liability, would enter into a 
voluntary arrangement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not feel that that result could follow 
at all. I venture to say that if the committee had taken the other 
horn of the dilemma, and had provided the power conferred in 
section 3 under penalty, instead of by voluntary arrangement 
and agreement, every gentleman in the House would be tearing 
his hair because the committee had given the power to the 
President of the United States to regulate every business in 
the country under penalty. There could not be a penal viola- 
tion of a voluntary agreement. 

Mr. REAVIS. Do not misunderstand me. I am trying to get 
myself into an attitude so that I can support the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall be very glad to help the gentleman 
eome to that attitude. 

Mr. REAVIS. That is what I am seeking to have the gentle- 
man do now. What I want to know is this: Is not section 3 
a sort of harbor of safety for those men who violate other sec- 
tions òf this law? Would they not be relieved of liability if 
they entered into voluntary arrangement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not see how it could possibly be. 
The Government will not make that kind of a contract. 

Mr. REAVIS. I do not see how it could be otherwise. 

Mr. ANDERSON.. There can be no agreement in violation of 
any section of this bill between the Government and the trade, 

Mr. REAVIS. I appreciate that, and the point I am getting 
to is this: If there is a voluntary agreement between certain 
individuals and the Government with reference to the provisions 
of section 3, there can be no penal liability for a violation of 
those things in that section, can there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not if nothing were done any further than 
to make a voluntary arrangement. 

Mr. REAVIS. But acts under that section if committed 
under other sections, in the absence of a voluntary agreement, 
would have a penal liability attached to them, would they not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. And is it not within the realm of possibility - 
that some one who seeks to yiolate the other sections will make 
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himself immune from penal liability by entering into a volun- 
tary agreement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not see how he can make himself 
immune by entering into a voluntary arrangement. Of course if 
the voluntary agreement were violated it would fail at once. 

Mr. REAVIS. But until it did fail the immunity would 
prevail. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do mot regard it as immunity at all. I 
do not see how there can be any immunity about it. 

Mr. REAVIS. I say the provision makes him immune; it 
relieves him of his liability. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It relieves him of penal liability for 
violation of a proposition he has entered into by voluntary 
arrangement. 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes; but those same acts committed under 
other sections of the bill would have a penal liability attached 
to them. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is an assumption which the gentle- 
man makes which I do not think is justified by the facts. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does not the bill declare so? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not get the gentleman’s point of view 
at all. What the committee was trying to avoid was making 
it a penal offense to fail to obey an order or direction or to 
enter into an arrangement which might be made or required 
under the broad terms of this section if its provisions were 
subject to penalty. The purpose of the proviso was to make 
it certain that the powers granted were to be exercised and the 
purposes to be served brought about by voluntary agreement. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman has suggested if the Govern- 
ment made a voluntary agreement with a concern it should 
carry on, for instance, the business of the exchange of grain, 
and that concern violated the purposes of this bill in such re- 
spect as to increase the prices unfairly, would not the Govern- 
ment at once put an end to the voluntary agreement? . 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably, and the penalty would be 
the loss of the voluntary arrangement. 

Mr. NORTON. It seems to me that safeguards it; there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Section 3 is, and is intended to be, all 
inclusive in its provisions and to permit the control of neces- 
saries from the time they leave the hands of the producer until 
they reach the consumer. The principal legal question involved 
in the section, which controls the scope of the authority of the 
bill, is whether the control provided goes. beyond that which is 
necessary, appropriate, or adapted to the purposes of the legisla- 
tion. It is the conception of the committee that no scheme of 
control of the food supply can be stronger than the weakest 
link in the chain of control. To put it in other words, if the 
scheme of control fails at any point in the chain of distribution 
from producer to consumer, the whole scheme of control fails. 
It is a well-settled principle of law that where the power of 
Congress operates it operates absolutely and without limitation, 
except as to the limitations laid down for the protection of the 
rights of the citizen by the Constitution itself. 

In Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533, 549), upholding an 
act of Congress imposing a tax on the circulation of State bank- 
notes, the court said: 


Having thus in the exercise of undisputed constitutional powers 
undertaken to provide a currency for the whole country, it can not be 
uestioned that Congress may constitutionally secure the benefit of it 
the le b 8 legislation. To this end, Congress has 
denied the quality of 1 tender to foreign coins and has provided by 
Jaw against the imposition of counterfeit and base coin on the com- 


munity. To the same end, Congress may restrain, by suitable enact- 
mpi aig circulation as money of any notes not under its own 
author 


Without this power, indeed, its attempts to secure a sound 
and uniform currency for the country must be futile. 

Therefore if food control is essential we have the right to 
extend that control by legislation or regulation to every process, 
method, or activity affecting the supply or distribution. The 
control proposed in this section is obviously appropriate and 
essential to the conservation and regulation of the distribu- 
tion of food, which, as I have already outlined, is in its turn di- 
rectly related, necessary, and appropriate to the conduct of the 
war. : 

Section 3 also includes a legislative declaration which is de- 
signed to afford a legal basis for the provisions of the bill, which 
authorize the requisitioning of food and the regulation of its 
distribution, as well as for the taking over of plants for the 
manufacture of food under certain circumstances. It declares 
that necessaries and the processes, methods, and activities inci- 
dental to their production, manufacture, procurement, storage, 
distribution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consump- 
tion, are affected with a public interest. This declaration is re- 
lated to and rests upon the basis of the conditions surrounding 


the food situation, which I have already outlined. It is my own 
theory that when there is an actual undersupply of food, and 
the probability that this undersupply will result in disturbances 
inimical to the public welfare and wholly inconsistent with the 
successful prosecution of the war, that the public interest in 
the food itself and the things and instrumentalities which are 
indispensable to an adequate supply, is paramount to the inter- 
est of the individual, and that that public interest, following 
the decision of the court in the case of Munn v. Illinois (94 
U. S., 118) warrants, and in a legal sense justifies the regula- 
tion of the commodity and the activities connected with it to 
an extent and in a manner which would not be justified in the 
absence of the existence of such a public interest. In addition, 
the declaration of this public interest forms a basis for those 
provisions in the bill which authorize the requisitioning of foods 
and the taking over by the Government of plants for thelr manu- 
facture, storage, and so forth. 

It follows as a necessary consequence of the essentiality of 
a continuous and adequate supply of food for the conduct of the 
war that all of the means which are reasonably calculated to 
increase the production of food are within the purview of the 
war power. 

It is a well-established fact that the aggregate price received 
by the producer for a short crop has invariably been greater 
than the aggregate price received for a long crop. The Govern- 
ment is officially asking the farmers of the country to increase 
production to raise the largest crop in the history of the country. 
In making this request, we are asking the farmer to take a risk 
which no other line of business is required to take, namely, first, 
that he will receive less money for the crop than if he had pro- 
duced less; second, in the event of the ending of the war at an 
earlier date than is now anticipated, or in the event of the 
control of the submarine menace, he may be confronted with an 
actual loss, due to a price below the cost of production, con- 
sidering the very high cost of everything which enters into that 
production. 

To express it in a few words, it is our conclusion that one of 
the means of increasing production is to remove from the pur- 
view of the farmer uncertainty and the possibility of loss due 
to a price below the cost of production. In order to give this 
stimulus to production the committee has provided that the 
President may guarantee to the farmer a price below which he 
shall not be required to sell his product. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How would the President or anyone else fix 
the price for a man's crops where it was more than three- 
fourths of a failure or fix the price of a crop of a man who had 
a very large crop of the same cereal? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a risk which a man would take in 
any event and takes under normal conditions. 

Mr. MADDEN, But it might be a loss to one man and a 
great profit to another man. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is true, but that is a situation that 
pertains all the time and is not peculiar to the conditions with 
which we are now dealing. 


Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman yield to me right there? 
Mr. ANDERSON. I will. 
Mr. GORDON. The gentleman cited the Munn case against 


Illinois; that is the case, I believe. where the Government 
asserted the power over the control of the service of elevators, 
was it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What analogy is there between a case that 
affected the service rendered by elevators and railroads and 
any other public servant? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The analogy is not in the facts; the 
analogy is in the conclusions. The court in that case held that 
the power to regulate existed because the legislature had de- 
clared the instrumentality to be regulated affected a public 
interest. The court found as a matter of judicial fact 

Mr. GORDON. It was affected by public interest. Would 


the court necessarily have to find that because Congress had 


simply declared it is affected by public interest therefore we will 
take jurisdiction and legislate upon it—is that conclusive upon 
the court? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not say it was conclusive upon the 
court. I said that the declaration served a legal purpose, as 
the basis for the regulations provided in other sections of the 
bill. The court would not be precluded by the declaration. It 
could determine for itself that the facts justify or do not justify 
the declaration of public interest in the instrumentalities af- 


fected. 
But the court would be more likely to find that the facts do 


justify if the declaration is contained in the law. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. While I think the gentleman may be 
correct in the analogy which he draws, I think, technically 
speaking, he is hardly correct as to the finding of the court in 
reference to the Munn case. Was not the finding this, that the 
elevators were impressed in the public service and undertook 
to render a public service, and for that reason were subject to 
legislative control? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The character of the service and the con- 
ditions govern. I am not contending that this declaration, 
any more than the declaration in section 1 of the bill, is con- 
clusive upon the court. In drawing this bill we very naturally 
attempted to give it all the legal basis that we could, and with 
the view of establishing that legal basis we undertook to provide 
a legislative declaration by Congress to the effect that in view 
of the conditions concerning which we are now legislating there 
was a public interest in the control and distribution of food. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. That declaration is put in the legislation, as 
I understand the gentleman, with no hope other than it may 
prove persuasive if the act is ever construed«by the court, not 
as a conclusive determination of the policy? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think we could make a determina- 
tion of the policy that would be conclusive upon the court. 

Mr. REAVIS. The only purpose in putting it in there was in 
a persuasive capacity? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman puts it very mildly, I think. 
Courts usually are very reluctant to overturn a legislative find- 
ing of fact, and, I think, would be very reluctant in this 
emergency to overturn a legislative finding of fact with respect 
to this particular proposition. 

Mr. REAVIS. That was the purpose of its incorporation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the Government of the United States, 
under this bill, have the power to fix minimum prices on farm 
products that did not enter into interstate commerce? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, the war power is very extensive, 
and whether it applies to any particular condition or not must 
always depend upon the condition itself. The courts must find 
as a matter of judicial conclusion that the particular method 
or means provided is essential or adapted to the carrying out 
of some purpose which the Congress has the power to carry out 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question is, Have we the power under 
the Constitution to authorize anybody to fix the price upon a 
thing that does not enter into the realm of interstate commerce? 

Mr. ANDERSON. My answer to that is that that limitation 
which applies to the commerce clause in the Constitution does 
not apply to the war power, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the first construction; but this 
is also true, is it not, that the court might look at the act as a 
whole and in all of its parts and determine whether the given 
legislation is intended by Congress as an exercise of the war 
power? If it is, it will be sustained. If, on the other hand, 
they find the intention of the Congress in a particular thing 
was municipal, it could not be sustained. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman's argument is persuasive. 
I do not know that it is conclusive in the form in which he 

uts it. 

R Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman believe, eyen though the 
court should determine in construing the legislation that it was 
the intention of Congress to exercise the war power, but the 
facts did not justify the exercise, that the intention would be 
persuasive enough upon the court to decree the legislation 
constitutional? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The court, of course, would not construe 
this act to be constitutional upon what it thinks the intention 
of Congress was. It will construe it upon the intention which 
is expressed in the act. 

Mr. RNAYIS. Will not they construe it, rather, upon the 
fact itself, that if the legislation is a legitimate use of the war 
power of the Constitution it will be held valid by the court 
without regard to the intention of Congress? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said some time ago that the question of 
the constitutionality of this act or any act under the war power 
was very largely a question of the determination of fact, and 
that any legislative declaration of the essentiality of a provi- 
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2258 was only worth what it was worth on its face as a declara- 
on. 

Mr. REAVIS. The only thing that is valid would be what is 
2 ed by the courts to be necessary for the conduct of the 
war 

Mr, ANDERSON. Tes. 

Section 4 of the bill serves a legal purpose. This purpose 
primarily is to avoid the vice of delegation of legislative power 
to the Executive, and in it we undertake to lay the legal basis 
for the regulation which is provided in sections 5 and 11, by 
declaring that it is unlawful to— 
destroy any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or re- 
stricting the supply thereof; knowingly to commit waste or willfully 
to permit preventable deterioration . any necessaries in or in con- 
nection with their production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, 
as defined in section 6 of this act, any necessaries; to monopolize or 
attempt to monopolize, either locally or generally, any necessaries; to 
engage in any discriminatory and unfair or any deceptive or wasteful 
practice or deyice, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate of 
charge, in handling or dealing in or with any necessaries; to conspire, 
combine, agree, or arrange with any other person (a) to limit the 
facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, stor- 
ing, or dealing in any necessaries; (b) to restrict the supply of any 
necessaries; (e) to restrict distribution of any necessaries; (d) to 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any neces- 
saries, or to enhance the price thereof; or (e) to exact excessive prices 
for any necessaries, or to aid or abet the doing of any act made unlaw- 
ful by this section, 

Neither the Executive nor the courts can make any act or omis- 
sion unlawful. But where Congress has declared certain things 
to be unlawful the Executive may, by administrative action, 
by the making of rules and regulations, prevent the doing 
the things which Congress has declared to be outside the la. 
All of the things prohibited constitute offenses against the ex- 
press purposes of the act, namely, to conserve the food supply 
and provide for the equitable and economic distribution thereof. 
If food is essential to the conduct of the war, it is necessary 
that the restraints which prevent its manufacture and produc- 
tion in the largest possible quantities and in the most equitable 
and economic manner should be removed. This fact brings the 
prohibitions of section 4 within the purview of the war power. 

Section 5 rests for a legal basis upon the statement which I 
have just made that if a continuous and adequate supply of 
food is essential to the conduct of the war, it is within the pur- 
view of the war power to remove from it the restrictions, evil 
practices, and unjust, discriminatory, unfair, and unreasonable 
charges and devices which prevent or hinder or limit the pro- 
ecurement, manufacture, or use of food in the most economical 
and efficient manner from the standpoint of the country as a 
whole. ; 

Again, if food and the processes, methods, and activities con- 
nected with its production, manufacture, procurement, and so 
forth, are, as I have attempted to demonstrate, affected with a 
public interest by reason of the conditions obtaining as a result 
of the war, food and the activities, methods, and processes con- 
nected with its production, manufacture, procurement, and so 
forth, are subject to a regulation extending beyond that which 
would be legal as applied to articles or instrumentalities not so 
affected. We have therefore undertaken to establish a control 
of food and the processes, methods, and activities to which I 
have referred by prohibiting these activities except under licenses 
issued under authority of the section, when the President shall 
have found the fact that this regulation is essential to carry 
into effect the purposes of the act. Using the license as a con- 
venient method of control, we undertake to regulate through 
this section the practices, devices, rates, and charges which any 
of the instrumentalities licensed may use or adopt. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are these licenses supposed to be voluntary 
agreements entered into with the people? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They are not. The license is compulsory 
when required at all. We have established a legislative basis of 
authority for the exercise of the power of regulation conferred 
in this section by declaring in section 4 that it is unlawful to 
engage in any discriminatory and unfair or wasteful device or 
practice, or to make any unreasonable or unjust rate or charge, 
and by requiring the administrative power to determine the fact 
that a given practice or device is or is not discriminatory and 
unfair or wasteful, or that a given rate or charge is unjust or 
unreasonable. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Was there any special reason for not 
providing a penalty for a vivlation of section 4? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes. It was the opinion of the Solicitor of 
the department that the prohibitions of this section were of such 
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a general character that to apply a penalty to all of them would 
put the entire country under fear and adversely affect the ordi- 
nary processes of trade. That in many instances the offense, if 
I might call it that, was stated in such general terms that it 
probably could not be sustained in any event as a purely crim- 
inal statute subject to penalty. That is the reason given by the 
Solicitor, which the committee accepted. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gentleman from New York 

Mr. PLATT. Is there any reason why there should not be a 
penalty for willfully destroying necessities for the purpose of 
enhancing their value? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is a penalty for that in another 
section of the bill. I might add that there are some things in 
the section which are not now penalized which I think ought to 
be penalized, but I think they ought to be penalized separately 
instead of attempting to apply a general penalty to all of them. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me that a penalty for unlawfully 
destroying things would be the most important penalty in the 
bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
ering that. 

Now, sections 7 and 8 deal with the hoarding of food. Every- 
thing that I have already said with reference to the power to 
enact this legislation justifies the provisions of these two sec- 
tions. If it is necessary to maintain an adequate supply of 
food, it is essential to remove the restraints which prevent the 
equitable distribution and use of that food and to make it 
available for the use of the Army and the Navy, the civilian 
population, and our allies. No one, I think, can successfully 
controvert that conclusion. 

Section 7 makes it a crime to hoard food. For the purpose, 
first, of giving notice to the public of what hoarding is; second, 
to make the crime sufficiently definite to bring it within the 
legal requirement that the crime shall be so defined as to put 
the public upon notice as to what acts or omissions constitute 
it; we have undertaken to define it. The definition is self- 
explanatory, but a word may make its purpose clear. The 
definition provides that food shall be deemed to be hoarded 
within the meaning of the act when (a) held, contracted for, 
or arranged for by any person in a quantity in excess of his 
reasonable requirements fcr use or consumption by himself 
and dependents for a reasonable time. This language is de- 
signed to protect the householder in the ordinary practices of 
his household with respect to purchasing or holding a supply 
of food for domestic use. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman is acquainted 
with farm life, as most of us here are, and he knows of farmers 
who have probably carried over from last fall to this spring any- 
where from 1,000 to probably 2,000 bushels of wheat. If this 
law had been in effect, this food dictator could have taken Mr. 
Abrams; for example, who carried over 2,000 bushels of wheat, 
and socked him in jail, could he not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. The gentleman is entirely mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then why not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Because there is a proviso at the end of 
this section that exempts from its operations food that is 
withheld by any farmer which was produced upon land owned 
or operated or leased by him. This hoarding section does not 
apply to the farmer at all. 

‘Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is the latter part of section 5, on page 6. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I asked the question because of 
the construction that the gentleman had placed on the bill as 
a whole—that any person who held more than enough for 
himself and his immediate necessities and those dependent upon 
him would come within the operation of the act. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman unfortunately interposed 
at a point in the middle of the definition. If the gentleman 
had waited a moment, we would have gotten to the point where 
his inquiry would have been entirely pertinent. 

Food is hoarded under this section if it is held, contracted 
for or arranged for, by any manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, 
or other dealer in a quantity in excess of the reasonable re- 
quireme=ts of his business for use or sale by him for a reasonable 
time,.or in excess of a quantity reasonably required to furnish 
necessaries produced in surplus quantities seasonably through- 
out the period of scant or no production. Two purposes are served 
by this part of the definition. First, it protects the manufac- 


There is a penalty in another section cov- 
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turer, wholesaler, or retailer in holding or contracting for a 
supply of raw materials or other products used or sold by him 
in accordance with the usual practices of the trade; second, 
it is designed to provide for the storage of the character of 
foods which are produced in large quantities at some seasons 
and produced either in small quantities or not at all at others, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would like to have the gentleman's explana- 
tion as to how this hoarding provision will affect, for instance, 
the northwestern fruit raisers and apple raisers. They ship 
out some 10,000 or 15,000 carloads each year. They have some 
warehouses in the West where they store their apples. The 
apples are harvested by October or November and are either 
placed in the warehouses in the West or they are sent to east- 
ern points, where they are sold thereafter. Some of those ap- 
ples do not become ripe or mellow until January or February, 
and the growers are compelled to store the apples. I would like 
to have the gentleman’s view as to how they are affected by the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They would not be affected at all unless 
they were held or stored in unreasonable quantities or for an 
unreasonable time—that is, if they were held or stored in quan- 
tities in excess of the amount required to take care of the 
season of no production or short production. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is it the gentleman’s view that they will be 
permitted to carry on the business in the future as they have 
done in the past in the face of this provision? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Absolutely so. 

Again, food is hoarded when it is withheld, whether by pos- 
session or under any contract or arrangement, from the market 
by any person for the purpose of unreasonably increasing or 
diminishing the price. It is apparent that food may be withheld 
from the market just as effectively by a contract or series of 
contracts as by actual possession, and it is the view of the 
committee that when so withheld by either possession or con- 
tract or arrangement, solely for the purpose of increasing or 
diminishing the price, the possession or withholding for that 
purpose ought to and properly does constitute hoarding within 
the purview of regulation of the food supply for the purpose of 
successfully conducting the war. 

May I have the attention of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL]? I am referring now to the matter about which he 
asked a moment ago. The section also exempts from the opera- 
tion of the section products of the farm or garden accumulated 
or withheld by any person who produces them. The power of 
the legislature to make the distinction which is herein made is 
well established, and in this case only amounts to a declaration 


on the part of Congress that under the conditions which now 


exist regulation of food products actually produced by the 
farmer or gardener and withheld by him is not essential for the 
purposes of the act. Manifestly the exemption is within the 
rule with respect to classification laid down in-German Alliance 
Insurance Co. v. Kansas (233 U. S., 389), in which the court 
said, page 418: 

A citation of cases is not necessary, nor for the general principle, 
that a discrimination is valid if not arbitrary, and arbitrary in the 
legislative sense—that is, outside of that wide discretion which a legis- 
lature may exercise. <A legislative classification may rest on narrow 
distinctions. Legislation is addressed to evils as they may appear, and 
even degrees of evil may determine its exercise. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SWITZER. Do I understand the product of the farm is 
not exempt unless it is produced by the man who raised it? 
Suppose a man is on a farm and he receives so much in grain as 
rent? He does not produce it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is the language, and it probably ex- 
presses the thought better than I could do it in a similar number 
of words: 

Provided, however, That any accumulating or withholding by any 
farmer, gardener, or any other person, of the products of any farm, 

en, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not 
deemed to be hoarding within the meaning of this ac 

The gentleman will note that the language is very broad and 
seems to cover every possible contingency. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. : 

Mr. SLOAN. Has the gentleman made any, estimate, based 
on the conditions obtaining this year, as to how much the food 
product of this year could be reached, eliminating, of course, 
that which was held on the farm and that which was held by the 
legitimate retailer or wholesaler, leaving a portion of it to be 
under the ban or control of this law? Can the gentleman tell 
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how much would probably be affected by the bill, eliminating 
the farm holdings, and so forth? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would vary, of course, a great deal with 
different products. I might say that our theory about it is 
that there is not any necessity, and if there was any necessity 
it would be absolutely impossible to undertake the regulation 
of the food until it leaves the hands of the producer. In mak- 
ing that statement I base my conclusion very largely on the 
experience which I understand Germany has had in that direc- 
tion. She has attempted to require the farmer to sell his 
products. That attempt has been a failure, because she found 
that the only way she could compel him to sell was to take 
them away from him. When she came to take them away from 
him she found that she did not have the actual wagons and 
horses and machinery to do it, so that any attempt to take 
the product out of the hands of the producer has been an abso- 
lute failure wherever it has been tried, and would be here. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. To undertake to do that would be to 
discourage the production itself, and thus defeat the whole 
purpose of the legislation. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr, PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT, Is it not a fact that a considerable number of 
western farmers, owning thousands of acres, do store a great 
deal of grain and are really speculators as well as farmers? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There are a few, but they are by far the 
exception, both in number and in quantity of grain controlled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman want more time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know. It may take me 20 min- 
utes, if I am not interrupted. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one question. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest to the gentleman that he proceed 
without interruption. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should be glad to do that. 

Mr. SNOOK. I should like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion on this section, which he has been discussing. 

Mr, LENROOT. I should like to ask the gentleman one 
question before he concludes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Aill right. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] has 
control of the minority time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just one question. J 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
later. 

Mr. SNOOK. Just one question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gentleman for one question. 

Mr. SNOOK. In describing the necessaries to be hoarded, 
paragraph A of that section uses this language: 
ts ‘Sremme at Max meanoabie: seqeiemente £06 uae on eomaumplan. By 
himself and dependents for a reasonable time. 

And the same language is used in the section as to retailers. 
How is that question to be decided? Do you understand that if 
a person were indicted it would be a question for the jury to 
decide? 2 - 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should think so. 

Mr. SNOOK. It would be a question for the jury? 

Mr, ANDERSON. I should think so; yes. : 

It is obvious that where food is actually hoarded within the 
purview of section 6 that the authority to prosecute the person 
offending against the law does not constitute a complete remedy. 
It is also necessary to provide a method of getting the food into 
the channels of trade and to make it available for consumption. 
The committee has therefore, in section 7, provided a legal 
method of getting the food out of the possession of the person 
who is hoarding it and placing it on the market. The language 
of the section is adapted from the language which is found in the 
pure-food law and proceeds upon the theory that where an arti- 
cle is used, produced, or held unlawfully the article is itself 
outlawed and subject to disposition by the Government under 
appropriate legal process. Indeed we might have gone much 
further than we did in this section. We could have provided 
for the actual confiscation of the goods without payment, as is 
provided in the pure-food law and also in the antitrust act. 

Section 11 relates to the regulation of speculation and trans- 
actions upon exchanges, boards of trade, and similar institu- 
tions and places of business. The indispensability of the regula- 
tion of these institutions, which have directly to do with the con- 
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trol and distribution of food, can scarcely be questioned if the 
fundamental basis of the bill is accepted, but the necessity and 
appropriateness of this regulation to the purposes of the bill 
may be made even inore apparent by an analysis of the effect 
of this trading upon the normal processes of exchange and dis- 
tribution and the relation which these processes now bear to 
the new conditions which have resulted from the war. It may 
be admitted, for the purpose of argument, that speculation in 
its broad sense in normal times serves a useful purpose both 
in stabilizing the price and maintaining a fairly constant level 
of prices throughout the entire crop season, and that exchanges 
in general serve a useful purpose in broadening and extending 
the market for food products. 

It is not necessary to deny the usefulness of either exchanges 
or speculative transactions in order to establish a basis for the 
regulation provided in this section. The large volume of pur- 
chases and sales upon exchange in times of normal production 
and consumption, and of normal relation between supply and 
demand, both as to cash and future trading, tend to neutralize 
each other, and therefore to keep the price at a comparatively 
stable level. But the conditions now with respect to supply and 
demand are abnormal. There is, as I have already stated, an 
actual world undersupply of food products. This undersupply, 
coupled with the imperative and compulsory need of foreign 
governments, and of manufacturers, results in a price tendency 
in only one direction; that is, upward. Foreign governments, 
both allies and neutrals, and domestic manufacturers as well, 
recognizing the fact of an undersupply, undertake to reduce the 
resulting uncertainty of a supply for their compelling requiré- 
ments to a certainty by forward contracts. In making these 
forward contracts the price is of little importance compared 
with the assurance of a certain supply. It is therefore apparent 
that the price is not fixed as it would be in normal times by 
normal buying and selling but by the unprecedented and im- 
perative necessity occasioned by the war. Our people can not 
compete with this necessity under the present condition of the 
supply. If there were no war, the price level might be left to the 
determination of normal operations, but under existing condi- 
tions, leaving the price level to the determination of the ordinary 
operations of trade will defeat the success of the war, either by 

the country dry of its food supply or by establishing 
a price which the public can not and will not pay without social 
and economic disturbances which will threaten the*very exist- 
ence of the Government. 

Section 9 authorizes the President to purchase or otherwise 
provide for the production or manufacture of necessaries, to 
store them, and to procure storage facilities for them by con- 
struction, purchase, lease, or otherwise, to sell them, and also for 
the purposes of the act to requisition them. You will notice 
that this section contains two distinct processes of obtaining 
food on the account of the Government for effectuating the pur- 
poses of this act. One of them is by voluntary arrangement and 
the other is by requisition under the power of eminent domain. 
The latter process rests upon the theory that the articles and 
facilities mentioned in the section are in the purview of the 
conditions which now exist affected with a public interest. 
The same question is presented with reference to this section 
as is presented with respect to others. Is the means herein 
prescribed essential and appropriate to the general scheme of 
control which it is proposed to establish in order to provide an 
adequate supply of food for all of those governments and inter- 
ests which must be served if the war is to be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and in order to maintain the domestic tran- 
quillity which is essential to its prosecution? The essentiality of 
the provision is again a matter of fact, either existing or prob- 
able in the future. : 

We have provided in the bill for a guaranty to the farmer 
of a minimum price for his product. We are under obligation 
to maintain for our own people during the war a supply of food 
in adequate quantities and at prices which they can pay. It is 
quite conceivable that to accomplish either of these purposes 
the Government might find it necessary to purchase large quan- 
tities of food in the open market, or provide for its manufacture, 
or actually to requisition it. Indeed, without these powers the 
whole scheme of contrel would fail absolutely; without them it 
would be impossible to establish the control at all. 

This section contemplates that the Government may find it 
necessary to purchase, or manufacture, or reqwisition food for 
either one or all of three purposes: First, to make good the 
minimum guaranty; second, to regulate the price by control- 

a substantial portion of the product; third, to provide 
against local shortage by governmental distribution at a fixed 
rice. 
R It is provided in every instance where necessaries are requi- 
sitioned by the Government that adequate compensation shall 
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be paid, and with respect to the compensation to be paid we 
have followed the language with reference to requisitioning in 
the Army and Navy bills. The only question which might be 
raised in connection with this section is as to whether or not 
providing that just compensation may be recovered in an action 
against the Government constitutes due process of law. ‘The 
adequacy of this provision as against the constitutional right 
of the individual for just compensation has been established 
by numerous decisions. 

We have provided that the power of requisitioning shall not 
extend to necessaries held by individuals for consumption of 
themselves and dependents, thereby declaring that it is not the 
purpose of the Congress to allow the invasion of the home, and 
that the regulation of consumption by individuals through regu- 
lations for rationing is not considered essential by the Con- 
gress to the purposes of the act. 

Section 10 authorizes the President, whenever he shall find it 
impossible by license or voluntary arrangement or agreement 
to assure an adequate and continuous supply of necessaries to 
requisition and take over, for use or operation by the Govern- 
ment, any factory, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in 
which any necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, 
prepared, or mined. Compensation is provided for the taking 
over, use, or occupancy of any such factory, mine, or plant, in 
the same manner as in section 9. 

That which I have already said in relation to section 9, and 
with regard to the general process of this bill, is applicable to 
this section, and seems to make unnecessary any discussion of 
it in detail. It is designed to meet such a situation as this: 
Suppose that one of the large mills in Minneapolis, manufactur- 
ing a substantial part of the flour supply of the country, should 
for any reason refuse to continue operation. The refusal would 
have an immediate effect upon the food supply of the country. 
This section is designed to take care of such a situation and 
to provide Government operation of a factory or mine where 
private operation for any reason fails. 

Section 13 authorizes the President to limit or prohibit the 


use of other food products in the manufacture of alcohol or f- 


of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages. The relation of this pro- 
hibition to the conservation of the food supply is too apparent 
te need comment, explanation, or elucidation. 

This bill is national in its scope. It is not designed to benefit 
any class as against any other class. To the producer it holds 
out that if he rises to the patriotic necessity of the situation 
and produces a large crop, he will not again have the experience 
of receiving for that crop a less amount in the aggregate than 
he would have received if he had produced a small one. It 
guarantees to the farmer the cost of production and a réason- 
able, even a liberal, profit, taking into consideration the cost of 
everything which he has to buy entering into the production. 
It gives him the assurance that he will get the benefit of every 
dollar paid for his product by the ultimate consumer less reason- 
able profits to the necessary middlemen in manufacturing and 
distributing it. It proposes to give him an open market, freed 
from the manipulations of the speculator and from the charges 
and burdens of the parasite. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agreed not to yield, and I would prefer 
not to be interrupted until I finish. ; 

To the consumer it gives the assurance that the price he has 
to pay will not represent a price inflated by hysterical or un- 
economical purchases by foreign governments, by speculation or 
conspiracy, or by the imperative and compulsory demands of 
war, but on the contrary that the price he has to pay will be a 
reasonable price and will bear a reasonable relation to the 
price which the farmer received for the crop in the first instance. 
Neither the producer nor the consumer has a right to ask more. 

To the business man this bill gives the assurance of relief 
from the awful uncertainty which now surrounds every trade 
relation and transaction, an assurance that he will be informed 
as to just what his Government expects from him, both in the 
manner of conducting his business and the service which he is 
expected to render. 

Congress declares war; the President makes war. The Presi- 
dent is responsible for the successful prosecution of the war, 
but responsibility contemplates and must be accompanied with 
power and authority. The President must have every power 
and every authority essential to meet his responsibilities, and 
these powers must not be hampered by restricting or limiting 
provisions which may prevent the doing of any necessary thing, 
For my part, I am willing to give the President that power and 
authority. But this power and authority will be worthless and 
ineffectual unless it is sustained by the cordial and unstinted 
support of a united and determined people. 
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Food in large quantities is absolutely indispensable to the 
success of the war. Nothing that can be done now will greatly 
increase the actual amount which will be available for the cur- 
rent year. We can only increase it by eliminating every pre- 
ventable waste, every uneconomic practice, every unnecessary 
use. Laws or the enforcement of laws can not alone accom- 
plish this elimination. It can be accomplished only by cheerful 
acquiescence in the methods and means adopted by the Govern- 
ment to effectuate it, by voluntary surrender and willing sacri- 
fice of wonted privileges, rights, and customs to the common 
cause. [Applause.] 

I can not comprehend the attitude of those who set them- 
selves up as champions of individual rights, and cloaking them- 
selves in this disguise oppose the measures designed to permit 
the administration to assert the full force and vigor of the 
Nation for the redress of its wrongs, the vindication of its 
rights, the maintenance of its place among the nations of the 
world, and the establishment of a peace so just and so perma- 
nent that war may be hereafter impossible. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, nations have been sustained because men have 
been willing to surrender every individual right and privilege 
to secure their preservation. We are requiring some of the men 
of the Nation to fight in foreign lands, to surrender everything, 
eyen unto death, in payment of their obligation of citizenship, 
that the Nation’s rights may be vindicated and her wrongs 
redressed. Is it too much to ask that those who remain at home 
surrender somewhat of their accustomed rights, privileges, and 
practices that these men shall not sacrifice in vain? f[Applause.] 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], 
if he is in the Chamber, or to any other gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to ask the gentleman if it is his opinion 
that the provisions of this bill, when carried into effect, are 
likely really to reduce present prices, and whether it is not true 
2 present prices are what are most instrumental ir effecting 
saving? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course in the broad economic sense the 
price does bear a relation to the quantity of consumption. 

Mr. PLATT. Unquestionably. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the gentleman realizes, of course, that 
it would be quite impossible at present for us to undertake to 
reach that situation by a system of rations; and, of course, while 
reduction in the price may to some extent encourage a greater 
use of food, it is expected that an appeal to the patriotism of the 
public will result in an actual reduction in the consumption. 
And I may say to the gentleman that I am told that the propa- 
ganda already made toward a smaller consumption of wheat 
has resulted in a reduction in the domestic demand equivalent 
very nearly to 30 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. I bave not any doubt that is true; but the gen- 
tleman has not fully answered one thing. Does he think the 
carrying out of the provisions of this bill are likely to much 
reduce prices? Are not the people somewhat in danger of being 
deceived as to what the bill can do? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think there is, of course, a more or less 
well-defined limit as to the extent to which you can reduce prices, 
or to which it is desirable to reduce them. You have two ends 
to this problem. One is the production end, which you desire to 
stimulate. The other is the consumption end, which you desire 
to reduce as far as possible. There might be another end, and 
that is the price end. They are more or less inconsistent with 
each other. But it is a theory of Mr. Hoover, if I understand 
correctly, that there is a point at which you can fix the price 
which will stimulate the largest production and that the mini- 
mum price will be fixed at that point, which will not be unfair 
to the consumer. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not the intention to prevent further eleya- 
tion of prices and relieve the uncertainty in the minds of the 
people as to the level to which prices may rise unless something 
is done? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is a great uncertainty, and the 
stabilization of prices is very desirable. 

Mr. TILSON. And if the prices are not reduced, if there 
was a feeling that there would not be extremes in prices one 
way or the other, it would have a beneficial effect on the pro- 
ducer and the prospective consumer? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not had the advantage of hearing 
all of the gentleman's excellent speech. I do not know whether 
he referred to the provisions in section 12 authorizing the 
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President to fix certain tariff rates; has he any doubt as to the 
constitutionality of that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I have, I do not think I care to express 
them here. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman a question as 
to section 21, which provides that this bill may remain in 
operation one year after the war is closed. Upon what theory 
does the committee contend that we have any right to enact 
this kind of legislation and let it remain in force after the war 
is over? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a question which has not been 
raised by anyone, so far as I know. I have an impression, 
however, that I have read somewhere a decision which seems 
to justify the extension of this legislation beyond the point of 
the actual end of the war if the emergency resulting from it 
still continues. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the case the gentleman has in mind the 
eases arising in California, where the Mexican War legislation 
was sustained on the ground that we got territory by the con- 
quest, and we had a right to legislate on that ground? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have read that case; I do not know 
whether that is the case I have in mind or not. My recollec- 
tion of it is rather hazy. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. . 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose in wha 
I shall say to discuss either the necessity for nor the provisions 
of the bill. I shall not at this time even discuss the consti- 
tutionality of particular provisions of this bill. I intend to dis- 
cuss the war powers of Congress under the Constitution, not 
only as applicable to this bill but as to all legislation enacted 
or proposed which invokes the war powers of the Constitution. 
The constitutionality of some of the legislation already passed 
by Congress during this war has been challenged, the pówers 
sought to be given by this bill are now challenged, the exercise 
of the war powers by Congress in the passage of further legisla- 
tion doubtless will be challenged. It may be that a discussion 
of these questions in a general way will be of value both now 
and in the future. 2 

The major war powers conferred by the Constitution on Con- 
gress are found in Article I, section 8, paragraphs 11, 12, and. 13. 
It is therein provided that Congress shall have power “to de- 
clare war,” “to raise and support armies,” “to provide and 
maintain a navy.” 

As directly interpretive of these, as well as other grants of 
power to Congress, it is provided—aArticle I, section 8, para- 
graph 18—that Congress shall haye power “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” 

The nature and scope of these provisions have been under con- 
sideration and interpretation for more than a century. They 
have been discussed and passed upon by statesmen and jurists 
as able and worthy as any the world has ever seen. It will help 
us to clear views and sound judgment to review some of this 
comment and exposition. 

These war powers of the Constitution were most persistently 
and bitterly assailed both in the convention which formulated 
the Constitution and in the discussion which preceded its adop- 
tion. It is a matter of history that no other powers of the Gov- 
ernment were more strongly contested than were these. That 
the provisions were retained in such broad and practically un- 
limited form after such critical and careful consideration is 
ample vindication of their wisdom. With full understanding of 
their significance they were finally approved as necessary for 
the security and preservation of the Nation. 

The discussions regarding these powers in the Federalist are 
among the ablest in that great work. Frankly and without quali- 
fication the matchless statesmen who wrote those papers con- 
tained in what we now know as the Federalist contended for the 
granting of the tremendous war powers as now written in the 
Constitution without restriction and in full plenitude. 

In one of these papers written by Hamilton he said: 


The authorities essential to the common defense are these: To raise 
armies, to build and equip fleets, to prescribe rules for the goyernment 
of both, to direct their operations, to proviae for their py fo These 

wers ought to exist without limitation, because it is impossible to 

oresee or define the extent and variety of national exigencies or the 
correspondent extent and variety of the means which may be necessary 
to satisfy them. ‘The circumstances that endanger the safety of na- 
tions are infinite, and for this reason no constitutional shackles can 
wisely be imposed on the power to which the care of it is committed. 
This power ought to be coextensive with all the possible combinations 
of such circumstances. 


Not less emphatic was Madison on the subject. 
papers written by him, he said: 


With what color of propriety could the force necessary for defense be 
limited by those who can not limit the force of offense? If a Federal 
constitution could chain the ambition or set bounds to the exertions 
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of all other nations, then, indeed, might it 3 chain the discre- 
tion of its own Government, and set bounds to the exertions for its own 
safety. * * The means of security: can only be regulated by the 
means and the danger of attack. They will, in fact, be ever determined 
by these rules and no others. It is in vain to oppose constitutional 
barriers to the imp of self-preservation. 


From these extracts it is evident that at the outset the fram- 
ers of the Constitution clearly understood that it conferred prac- 
tically unlimited power to prepare for and wage war, and that 
they justified such grant of power on the ground that because 
it was not possible to limit the character nor the extent of the 
attack it would be folly to limit the character or the extent of 
the defense, and that position was indorsed by the approval of 
the Constitution by the people. They had just passed through 
seven years of foreign war and they were not disposed to handi- 
cap the young Republic which had just won its independence by 
restrictions which might imperil its continued existence. 

The same view has been held by jurists and the courts. 

Willoughby, in his late work on Constitutional Law, volume 2, 
page 1212, says: 

The constitutional power given to the United States to declare and 

war, whether foreign or civil, carries with it the authority to use 
all means calculated to weaken the enemy and to bring the struggle to 
a successful conclusion. When dealing with the enemy all acts that are 
calculated to advance this end are legal. 

In Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall, U. S., 2), a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it was said: 

Congress has the power not only to raise and support and govern 
armies, but to declare war. It has, therefore, the power to provide by 
law for carrying on war. This power necessarily extends to all legis- 
lation essential to the prosecution of war with vigor and success, except 


such as interferes with the command of forces and the conduct of cam- 
E a That power and duty belong to the President as Commander- 
ef. 


The power to make the necessary laws is in Congress, the power to 
execute in the President. Both powers imply many subordinate and 
8 powers. Each includes all authority essential to its due 
exerelse. 


In delivering the opinion in the Legal Tender cases (12 Wall., 
U. S., 457), Mr. Justice Bradley said: 

It is absolutely essential to independent national existence that Gov- 
ernment should have a firm hand on the two great sovereign instrumen- 
talities of the sword and the purse, and the right to wield them without 
restriction on occasions of national peril. In certain emergencies 
gorenen must haye at its command, not only the personal services, 

e bodies and lives of its citizens, but the lesser, though not less essen- 
tial, power of absolute control over the resources of the country. Its 
armies must be filled and its navies manned by the citizens in person. 
Its material of war, its munitions, equipment, and commissary stores 
must come from the industry of the country. f 


POWER TO DECLARE WAR, 


John Randolph Tucker, in his able and exhaustive work, The 
Constitution of the United States, volume 2, page 577, says: 

The words “to declare” include the power to make war, with all 
the incidents of raising armies and navies which the Constitution hag 
confided to Congress. 

This language is not, however, so much intended as a delega- 
tion of power as a limitation of power of the Executive. Under 
a monarchical system the king held exclusive possession of the 
power to make war and declare peace. By granting the preroga- 
tive to declare war to Congress this great power is removed from 
Executive authority and conferred expressly on the representa- 
tives of the people. 

The grant of power as particularly applying to the Army is 
conveyed in the words 

“TO MISE AND SUPPORT ARMIES,” 


The clause as originally reported was “to raise armies.” The 
addition of the word “support” was added in the report of the 
committee. Over this a spirited debate occurred in the conven- 
tion. It was finally adopted with full understanding of its far- 
reaching significance. 

It was held in Tarble’s case (13 Wall, U. S., 408) that under 
this provision of the Constitution the control of Congress over 
the subject is— 
plenary and exclusive. It can determine without question from State 
authority how the armies shall be raised, whether by voluntary enlist- 
ment or forced draft, the age at which the soldier shall be received, the 
period for which he shall be taken, the compensation he shall be allowed, 
and the service to which he shall be assigned. 

Mr. Tucker, in discussing the clause “to raise and support 
armies,” says, volume 2, page 579: 

The question arose under the conscription act passed by the Confeder- 
ate congress during the late war whether it was competent for tha 
congress by conscription e e to exhaust the material out 9 
which the militia was com t was objected that this would 
make a standing army composed of the whole of the militia and would 
leave to the States no armed force to resist its power, The Court of 
Appeals of Virginia decided there was and could be in reason no limi- 
tation put upon the size of the army which was to be raised, and that 


the objection to the law was not good. 
J “TO PROVIDE AND MAINTAIN A NAVY.” 
This provision confers on Congress the same powers with re- 
gard to the Navy as that with regard to the Army, 
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The corresponding language in the confederation was “to 
build and equip a Navy.“ It will be noticed that the language 

adopted in the Constitution is broader and more comprehensive. 
This provision was assailed as dangerous to the Republic. 
To attempt to rival European powers would only invoke war 
and probably tonquest, it was said. The cost, too, of main- 
taining a navy would be enormous and much beyond our re- 
sources. 

To these objections it was argued that the absolute necessity 
of a navy, both as a protection to our commerce and our coasts, 
was apparent. Blackstone’s Commentaries was quoted, in which 
he said that the navy of England had ever been its greatest 
defense and ornament. 

It is its ancient and national strength; the floating bulwark of the 
island; an army, from which, however strong and powerful, no danger 
can be apprehended to liberty. 

It was held in United States v. Rhodes (27 Federal Cases, 
No. 16, 151) that the clause of the Constitution which declares 
that Congress shall have power “to provide and maintain a 
navy,” authorizes the Government to buy or build any number or 
character of ships, to man, arm, and otherwise prepare them for 
war, and to dispatch them to any accessible part of the globe. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISCRETION, 


Not less important than these direct grants of power, “to 
declare war,” “to raise and support armies,” and “to provide and 
maintain a navy ” is the further express declaration of the Con- 
stitution that Congress shall have power also “ to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” If any doubt could exist as to whether 
the grants enumerated were intended to carry with them the 
necessary power to select and adopt means to make them 
effective and to carry them to the utmost limit into execution 
that doubt is removed by this declaration. 

Interpreting that provision in the great case of McCullocl 
against Maryland, Marshall, Chief Justice, said: : 

The Government, which has a right to do an act and has imposed 
upon it the duty of performing that act, must, according to the dictates 
of reason, be allowed to select the means. 

The sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the national 
legislation that discretion with respect to the means by which the 
powers it confers are to be carried into execution which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most 
beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the 
scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 9 Which 
are plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited but consist 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

In the Legal Tender Case (110 U. S., 421) the Supreme Court 
still further emphasized the proposition, saying: 

Congress must possess the choice of means and must be empowered 
to use any means which are lu fact conducive to the exercise of a power 
. granted by the Constitution. 

Immediately applicable to the interpretation of the war powers 
is the case of Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall., U. S., 493). In that 
case it was held that the power to declare and wage war carries 
with it the authority not only to bring it to a full conclusion 
but, after the cessation of active military operations, to take 
measures to prevent its renewal. In so determining the court 
said: 

The measures to be taken in carrying on war and to suppress insur- 
rection are not defined, The decision of all such questions rests 
wholly in the discretion of those to whom the substantial powers in- 
volved are confided by the Constitution. In the latter case the power 
is not limited to victories in the fleld and to the dispersion of the in- 
surgent forces. It carries with it inherently the power to guard against 
the immediate renewal of the conflict and to remedy the evils which 
have arisen from its rise and progress. 

An interesting and instructive case construing the grant of 
powers under consideration is United States v. Gettysburg 
Electric Railway Co. (160 U. S., 668). In that case a proceeding 
was brought by the Government to condemn land including the 
right of way of a railroad for the purpose of establishing a 
publie park on the site of the battle field of Gettysburg. 

In sustaining such action the Supreme Court said: 


Congress has power to declare war and to create and equi 
and navies. It has the great power of taxation to be exercised for the 
common defense and general welfare. Having such powers, it has such 
other and implied ones as are necessary and appropriate for carryin 
the powers 1 2 i given into effect. Any act of Congress whi 
plainly and directly tends to enhance the respect and love of the citizen 
for the institutions of his country and to quicken and strengthen his 
motives to defend them, and which is germane to and intimately con- 
nected with and appropriate to the exercise of some one or all of the 
powers granted by Congress must be valid. 


The Constitution provides that Congress shall have power 
“to regulate commerce.” We have seen how far-reaching that 
provision has been carried, 

Congress ts given power “to establish post offices and post 
roads.” Under this simple grant of power we have established 
the most elaborate system of communication and transportation, 
both foreign and domestic, the world has ever seen. 


armies 
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Under the general power to raise revenue and carry on the 
fiscal operations of the Government Congress has incorporated 
a bank of the United States, has established a system of national 
banks, and now has put in operation the still more elaborate and 
powerful Federal Reserve System. : g 

In view of these facts, who shall be able to set limits to the 
war powers conferred by the Constitution on Congress, which, 
as Hamilton, and Madison, and Marshall held, must be of neces- 
sity and in their very nature unlimited? 


WAR POWERS CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS, 


There is widely prevalent an opinion that in time of war the 
Constitution and the laws which govern in time of peace are 
not to be observed, because not adequate to meet the emergency. 
Inter armes silent leges. The view is that at such time the 
President is justified in assuming and using powers not con- 
ferred upon him by the Constitution, and that Congress may 
legislate without constitutional restraint to meet the emergency. 
This is the popular view of what are called “ war powers.” 

Such a view is erroneous. The President has ample authority 
granted him by the Constitution to meet any emergency. Con- 
gress is expressly and by fair implication granted all the “ war 
powers” needed to make and maintain war on land and sea. 
with a prescience no less than marvelous, with a wisdom which 
has won the admiration of the world, the statesmen who gave us 
our Constitution-and instituted our Government met every de- 
mand of the present and the future, 

It would, of course, be possible for the President to assume 
and exercise unauthorized power. It is possible for Congress to 
exceed its constitutional powers. It may attempt to do some- 
thing not authorized, or to do something authorized in an un- 
authorized manner. But there is no necessity in either case for 
such unauthorized assumption of power. As was said by the 
Supreme Court in Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall., U. S., 118): 

The Government within the Constitution has all the powers granted to 
it which are necessary to preserve its existence. 

It is certain that a state of war will call into exercise powers 
which do not exist in time of peace. Even in dealing with our 
own people the power to wage war enables the Government to 
override in many particulars private rights which in time of 
peace are inviolable. 

But still that right is an authorized right; is a legal right, is a 
constitutional right. Just as in time of pestilence the Govern- 
ment may deprive the citizen of his liberty, just as in case of 
a great fire the authorities may destroy private property to stop 
the progress of a conflagration, so in time of war the Govern- 
ment may take away the liberty of the citizen and appropriate 
his property, if necessary, to carry on the war. It is imperative 
in such cases that the individual right yield to the general 
good; that the personal privilege, carefully guarded by law in 
time of peace, be given up in time of war for the preservation of 
the Government. À 

Mr. Justice Cooley, in his notes to Story on the Constitution, 
calls attention to the remarkable fact that during the Civil War 
but few questions respecting the war power were passed upon 
by the courts. Some extravagant claims were put forth on be- 
half of this power by theorists, as if where war existed Con- 
stitution and laws alike were to give way and the military au- 
thority to be supreme and unlimited. That is to presume that 
the Constitution does not contemplate that the Nation shall en- 
gage in war and makes no provision for the national defense, 
for raising and supporting armies and for providing and main- 
taining navies. We have seen that these contingencies are pro- 
vided for in the Constitution and full authority given to Con- 
gress to provide for the national defense. 

The war power is therefore a constitutional power. It is not a 
power outside or above the Constitution. It is within the Con- 
stitution—a part of it, a function of it: And this constitutional 
grant of power to Congress is given with all the fullness ang 
comprehensive scope such a tremendous emergency demands, 

War powers are greater than other powers because war is 
the supreme effort of a nation. It is its utmost endeavor. It 
is at the time its paramount duty. War powers are extraordinary 
powers because war is not ordinary; it is extraordinary. War 
is not the normal condition of a nation. It is abnormal. It 
is for these reasons the use of extraordinary powers in war 
seems above and beyond constitutional santtion. But that is 
only seeming. It is not real. To meet these extraordinary 
conditions extraordinary powers are granted, so that the exer- 
cise of those powers necessary to carry on war shall have 
constitutional sanction, to the end that even in time of war 
we shall continue to have a government of laws and not of men, 

EXERCISH OF WAR POWERS. 

To what do these principles of interpretation lead? Clearly 

to the unequivocal proposition that Congress may use such 
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means as in its judgment are necessary and appropriate to 


carry the war to a successful termination. It may raise and 
support armies. It may provide and maintain a navy. In 
raising an army it may volunteer or conscript any or every 
citizen of the United States. All the man power of the Nation 
is available for its preservation. Congress is given absolute 
power to say how many and who shall serve, for what period 
they shall serve, and under what conditions they shall serve. 
No man can question the necessity of service or its character 
or its duration. The citizen receiving the protection of the 
Government owes it unquestionable allegiance and must do 
his full duty in its support. [Applause.] 

And to “support” the Army Congress has full power and 
complete discretion. It may provide arms and ammunition 
made in its own arsenals or it may purchase them at home 
or abroad. It may take over all the private manufactories 
making arms and ammunition in the country and operate them 
itself. It may requisition such arms and ammunition wherever 
found and by whomsoever owned if it so desires. The Con- 
stitution provides that private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation. But that does not 
prohibit the taking; it merely provides that if taken by the 
Government private property must be paid for. 

The same is true with regard to uniforms and supplies of 
all kinds for the Army and Navy. Ships may be built by the 
Government, shipyards purchased, materials of all kinds ap- 
propriated and condemned for the use of the Government if 
necessary. ; 

The same is true with regard to the food supply. It is as 
essential as arms and ammunition. Food may be purchased 
or taken as may be necessary and regulations regarding the 
handling, disposition, and distribution enforced. . 

It would appear that it is within the power of Congress to 
fix prices on all the necessities of life in support of its armies 
and to maintain its navy. It requires the combined forces of 
all the people in a supreme struggle to maintain and support 
its fighting force. To do this efficiently it may be necessary 
to regulute transportation, to fix rates, or eyen to take over 
the railroads. It may be necessary to regulate the marketing 
of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life; to fix maximum or 
minimum prices or to itself purchase and distribute such neces- 
saries. Such action may be necessary at any time, and Con- 
gress is the sole judge of the necessity. Because it may be 
unwise under the circumstances to exercise any of these powers 
does not imply that they can not be exercised. I am not now 
discussing the wisdom of such exercise. I am only contending 
for the existence of the power to exercise them. 

It is also clearly within the power of Congress to limit, regu- 
late, or entirely prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor as a war measure, 

Its right rests on at least two grounds. It is within the 
power of Congress to fix rations and to establish a regimen 
for the soldiers and sailors in service. That may include or 
exclude intoxicating liquor. If it determines to prohibit the 
use, Congress may use any measures it may deem necessary to 
preyent soldiers and sailors in service from securing and using 
intoxicating liquor, whether on duty or not. 

The prevention of grains which are food products being used 
for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor would be proper as 
a measure of conservation and for the prevention of waste. It 
is entirely within the power of Congress to take any measures 
necessary and appropriate to conserve the food products of the 
Nation. If in its judgment the taking of grain for the making 
of intoxicating liquor is harmful or useless, it may absolutely 
prohibit such manufacture. 

In Parham v. The Justices (9 Georgia, 341) it was held that 
in cases of urgent necessity, such as pulling down houses and 
raising bulwarks to repel invasion, seizing supplies for the sup- 
port of an army in the field, taking cotton bales, as Gen. Jack- 
son did at New Orleans, to build ramparts against the enemy, 
property may be taken without process of law. Whether or 
not in such cases the Government will thereafter compensate 
the owner is a matter that may be afterwards determined, but 
there is no doubt of the power of the Government to make the 
seizure under such circumstances, 

The true rule would appear to be that property used in any 
way for or in behalf of the enemy may be confiscated without 
compensation. Property may also be condemned and confis- 
cated without compensation as a penalty for the violation of a 
law or a regulation. Otherwise, while the power of the Gov- 
ernment is unlimited as to the right to appropriate any property 
necessary to assist in carrying on the war, the Government will 
nevertheless be liable for its value to the owner from whom it 
is taken. 


I have endeavored to show that Congress has every power 
necessary to carry on the war and may exercise such power 
under constitutional sanction. The grant of such power is 
practically unlimited, commensurate with the extraordinary 
oceasion of its exercise. But this grant of power is not a 
direction, it is merely an authorization for its use. If the 
power is great, so much the more should restraint be used in 
its exercise. If constitutional sanction is granted for the ex- 
ercise of this extraordinary power as a necessary exception to 
the rule limiting in a free country the exercise of arbitrary 
power, we should see to it that we carry our exercise of such 
power no further than the occasion warrants. 

No one who has read the history of nations but knows how 
often the possessions of unlimited power, whether by an indi- 
vidual or an assembly, leads to its harmful exercise. In no 
other way can we so well justify the grant of power conferred 
upon us by the Constitution as by the moderation and wisdom 
we shall show in its use. Indignation and resentment at the 
sordid grasping and the wicked conspiracies of food pirates and 
market manipulators who ought to be and must be restrained 
and punished should not lead us to impose burdens and inflict 
penalties on the innocent and deserving. Nor should we in the 
endeavor to protect the consumer sacrifice the interests or rights 
of the producer. Nor should we with purpose to further the 
eau : of democracy throughout the world establish an autocracy 
at home and among our own people. [Applause] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Haan, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that tha 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4961, and 
had directed him to report that that committee had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House take a recess until 8 o'clock to-night, with the under- 
standing that general debate shall proceed until not later than 
10 o'clock and that no business shall be conducted except gen- 
eral debate. At the request of the gentleman from Tennessee 1 
will yield to him. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


DEATH OF JUDSON C. CLEMENTS. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, it appears from the afternoon 
papers that the Hon. Judson O. Clements, the senior member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, died rather suddenly in 
this city to-day. Mr. Clements served in this body during five 
Congresses. He was a Member of the Forty-seventh, Forty- 
eighth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-first Congresses. 

He has served on the Interstate Commerce Commission more 
than 25 years, a longer period of time than any other member 
that has ever served on the commission. Since my services be- 
gan in this House, more than 20 years ago, I can say with cer- 
tainty that in all the amendments to the interstate commerce 
act that have been adopted in that tiwe that Mr. Clements has 
been fully and freely consulted by the Committee of the House 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and that he has rendered 
able and wise assistance in all the amendatory measures that 
have been enacted and in this way has been of very great serv- 
ice to the Congress in framing of all such amendments, 

The services that Mr. Clements has rendered on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are well known throughout the United 
States. His services have been of national scope and benefit. 
On account of his long service on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the fact that he seryed so long and so ably in this 
body I felt that I ought to say a few words as to his character 
and services at this time. [Applause.] } 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the vacancy thus so sadly created 
on the commission may be filled by some man who will render 
his country the great and enduring services that the lamented 
Mr. Clements has rendered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent the following leave of absence was 
granted : 

To Mr. Denton, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Focut, for one week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Arson, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


RECESS, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Haugen] I am going to change my re- 
quest,-and ask unanimous consent that the House stand in 
recess until § o'clock to-night, with the understanding that 
general debate shall proceed until 10.30 o'clock to-night, with 
no other intervening business, the understanding being that 
when the House adjourns it shall adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock 
to-night, at which time general debate shall be resumed upon 
the bill, to run not later than 10.30 o'clock, and that no other 
business be transacted, with the understanding that when the 
House, adjourns it adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 
and appoints the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Stus, to pre- 
side as Speaker pro tempore. 

Accordingly, at 5 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m., 
stood in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


the House 


AFTER RECESS. . 


The recess having expired, the House at 8 o'clock p. m., was 
called to order by Mr. Stus as Speaker pro tempore. 


FOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4961, 
the food-control bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
th. Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4961, with Mr. HAulux in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committe- of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4961, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, were I to express entire 
satisfaction with the measure now before this body for con- 
sideration I would be guilty of not speaking my true sentiments. 
At the outset I wish to state frankly that H. R. 4961 falls far 
below the expectations of those who have at all given careful 
study to present living conditions in this country. While the 
Lever bill contains seyeral meritorious provisions, it does not 
go far enough. It exempts several important industries from 
Supervision that need supervision equally with the food pro- 
ducers and speculators. 

I am at a loss, Mr. Speaker, to understand why some of the 
very necessary and important provisions contained in the 
original bill prepared by the Agricultural Department have been 
eliminated. My understanding is that the measure submitted 
by the department provided for the inclusion of shoes, clothing, 
and other necessaries of life, as well as foodstuffs and fuel. 
Evidently the committee eliminator was on the job all the time, 
qnite different from the one in the story I recently heard of 
two gentlemen on a trip who had occasion to go into the 
dining car for breakfast. One of them ordered, among other 
things, poached eggs on toast. The other gentleman in order- 
ing said “give me the same order, but eliminate the eggs.” 
“Yes, sah; yes, sah,” exclaimed the darky. In a few minutes 
the waiter returned, saying, “‘ Say, bess, how did you say you 
wanted dem eggs?” “I said I wanted them eliminated,” 
replied the traveler. Les, sah; yes, sah,” replied the darky, 
and off he again hurried to give the order. In-a few minutes 
he again returned, saying, “ Say, boss, you'll have to take dem 
eggs some other way, de ‘liminator isn't wukin' dis mornin.’ 
Iam at a loss to understand why the American farmer has been 
selected by the Agricultural Committee to be the goat, and I 
venture the prediction that the farmers will demand to know 
before this thing is finally settled why they have been selected 
for the sacrifice. Why were not the manufacturers of shoes, 
clothing, and other necessaries of life included in the bill? That 
is a question that will arise with growing frequency during 
the remainder of the war, and it will haunt those who are 
responsible for the omission. 

Mr. Chairman, I am frank to say that the American farmer 
needs no such supervision as is provided for in this bill. It is 
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the food speculators and pirates who need looking after. They 
are the ones who have been robbing and exploiting the pro- 
ducer and consumer alike, and I believe a majority of this House 
will agree with that statement. Why the Agricultural Commit- 
tee should have seen fit to ignore the recommendations of the 
Agricultural Department that wearing apparel and farm imple- 
ments also be ineluded in the Lever bill is something that no 
doubt will be explained by members of the committee ere a final 
vote is taken. 

Now, my friends, a very erroneous impression seems to prevail 
among many consumers. They aver that the American farmer 
was never more prosperous in his life. A more colossal mistake 
never was made. It may be news to many on the floor of this 
House, but it is nevertheless a fact, that the average price re- 
ceived by the wheat farmer for his crop last year was $1.30 per 
bushel. When one considers that only half a crop was harvested 
in many sections of the country last year that price is only 
equivalent to 65 cents per bushel with a normal crop. To-day 
wheat is more than $3 per bushel. Who has made the difference 
between $1.30 and $3? The food pirate, of course. He makes 
$1.70 per bushel, less the actual cost of handling, while the man 
who plowed, sowed, and reaped only ,eceives $1.30. I ask, is 
that fair? Is it equitable? Is it any wonder that the farmer 
resents being made the goat? ` 

Not long ago I read a report issued by the Department of 
Agriculture which I consider authentic. That report contained 
the statement that the average farmer only received $402 for 
his entire year’s work, including that of his children. No won- 
der he complains. If the income of the average Member of Con- 
gress were $402 I imagine there would be some howling, and 
many would no doubt be compelled to live in their offices and 
dispense with many of the luxuries to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

Many refer to the farmer as a prosperous individual, who 
rides about his estate in a limousine with a chauffeur and foot- 
man. Yes; his lot is an enviable one. He can lie abed until 
4 or 4.30 in the morning. Then he arises, chores around for 
a couple of hours in order to create an appetite for breakfast, 
after which he spends 10 or 12 hours in the fields working like 
a beaver, after which he returns lome and puts in a couple of 
hours at some physical-culture exercise, such as swinging a 
fork, milking cows, and other forms of true recreation. By 10 
o'clock he is usually free to retire and sleep, if his aching bones 
will permit of his doing so. 

Under this bill he will no longer have to worry about his 
marketing. A kindly Government, through the assistance of 
the Agricultural Committee and Department, will look after that 
for him. Under the Lever bill he will become a sort of a 
white ward of the Government. Uncle Sam will fix the price 
he is to receive for everything he raises and also fix the acreage 
to be planted. Providence will have nothing to do with it but 
to see that the furnace and sprinklers are working properly, 
while the farmer will only have the purely mechanical part to 
look after. Truly the Lever bill marks the dawning of a per- 
fect day for the American farmer, and on his behalf do I most 
sincerely thank the Agricultural Committee for producing such 
a humane measure, which will lengthen immeasurably the life 
of the average agriculturist and at the same time permit him 
to retain his citizenship in this land of the free. 

Let us for a moment scrutinize the increase in price of some 
of the necessities upon which the independent farmer depends: 

Wire has increased 100 per cent; coal has advanced from 
100 per cent to 200 per cent; wagons have advanced 80 per 
cent; harvesters have advanced $100; prepared feeds have 
advanced 100 per cent; binder twine has advaneed from 8 cents 
per pound to 18 cents; plow shovels that cost $2.50 before the 
war are now going at $7; cultivators sold at $28, now $50; hired 
help has increased from 60 per cent to 80 per cent; steel sold 
at $30 before the war, now sells for $130; the steal on wheat 
has in cases increased by 400 per cent. 

I appreciate that this measure contains several meritorious 
provisions. In fact, they would have been termed socialistic 
or anarchistic 20 years ago, and it merely goes to show that 
we are progressing. However, the bill does not go far enough, 
and I predict that when its scope becomes generally understood 
a wave of disappointment, if not of righteous indignation, will 
sweep over the rural and industrial sections of the country. The 
farmers will demand to know why manufacturers of farm im- 
plements were not placed under control; the laboring man with 
a large family of children will wish to know why those who 
deal in shoes and clothing were not taken in. It is inevitable 
that they will reach the conclusion that they were not properly 
dealt with. If the present administration is as sincerely the 
friend of the producer as it would have the masses think it is, 
it will bring all possible pressure to bear to secure the enact- 
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ment of legislation that will put exploiters of every variety and 
breed ont of business, and if it fails to do this the American 
people will conclude that its promises in the past have been as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. There is a widespread 
discontent among the toilers, who, by reason of the unprece- 
dented high cost of living, are compelled to forego many actual 
necessaries and all luxuries. All about them they see men who 
are accumulating vast fortunes out of the miseries of the world. 
They see these fortunate ones rolling in wealth and luxury, and 
their resentment grows apace. 

This Congress must take immediate steps to effectively stop 
all sorts of speculation in all the necessaries of life or the Ameri- 
ean people will arise in their righteous indignation and repeat 
the performance of the Russian people. A point may be reached 
in the affairs of the Nation where patience would cease to be a 
virtue. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OVERMYER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, the thought that must be 
borne in mind continuously in connection with this bill is that 
it is strictly a war megsure. This legislation would not be 
before us, nor would such legislation even be proposed, if we 
were not engaged in a world war requiring such conservation 
of food supplies and international handling of food problems 
as heretofore has been unnecessary. Yet, as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture of this House, having heard all the 
testimony given our committee by the leading food experts of 
the country, and having given the matter some study and atten- 
tion, I am of the opinion that many of the provisions of this 
bill would be salutary and proper, even in peace times. In 
war time, and especially a world war in which the food re- 
sources of our allies have been very much exhausted, I con- 
sider this legislation absolutely necessary. 

Let us for a moment consider our situation and the situation 
of the world regarding food. The United States has become 
an unwilling party to a world war of unforeseeable duration 
and magnitude, and its enemy is the most powerful military 
nation on earth and is using the most effective weapon for the 
destruction of commerce ever invented—the submarine. Meth- 
ods of warfare have been revolutionized and now involve instru- 
mentalities whose cost and destructive effects tax and drain 
the financial and natural resources of the world to-an extent 
hitherto unknown. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population and more than half of 
its area are involved. More than 25,000,000 men are now under 
arms. The warring powers have already spent more than 
$60,000,000,000 in the prosecution of the war. This country is 
creating an Army of 2,000,000 men and has authorized bond 
issues of $7,000,000,000. Millions of men throughout the world 
have been withdrawn from production and vast productive areas 
have been devastated by military operations and the popula- 
tions scattered to the four winds. Submarines have destroyed 
millions of tons of shipping and are still active. Preference 
movements of troops and military supplies have monopolized 
transportation lines to the exclusion of other shipping. These 
and other incident extraordinary demands upon industry and 
commerce have caused a scarcity of labor, a scarcity of fer- 
tilizers, a demoralization of the entire producing machinery of 
the world and resulted in a subnormal food supply throughout 
the world: Our allies in this war comprise a population of 
about 130,000,000 souls. The food supply of these populations, 
outside of their local production, has hitherto come principally 
from sources outside of North America. Argentine, Australia, 
India, Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, all these quarters have fed 
the populations of England, France, and Italy to a greater de- 
gree than we have. To-day practically the whole of these 
sources of food supply are cut off. Argentine has a crop fail- 
ure and an embargo. Australia is so far away that it would 
require three times the tonnage to transport from there and 
would offer much greater liability to submarine attack. 

The supply from India is cut off by way of the Mediterranean 
and would have to pass around Cape of Good Hope, an impracti- 
cal trip. In addition, late frosts and lack of capable labor may 
reduce the production in our allied countries considerably below 
normal, It is estimated by those in position to know, that 
America will be called upon to furnish to our allies during the 
next year about 800,000,000 bushels of grain. This is not be- 
yond the capacity of the United States and Canada, but is 
beyond our ordinary exports by four or five hundred million 
bushels. To allow for losses by submarines and feed our allies 
sufficiently to keep their military operations at successful high 
tide and the civil populations pacified we ought to export from 
America a billion bushels of grain, 60 per cent of which should 
be wheat. To do this will require extraordinary efforts in 
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production in the United States and Canada, efficient handling 
of products, elimination of waste, and considerable individuat 
self-denial on the part of our people. f 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes. } 

Mr. MEEKER. I heard that same thing in the speech of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] this afternoon. 
Is that on the authority of Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. OVERMYER. ` These facts were stated in testimony 
given before our committee, not only by Mr. Hoover, but by 
Mr. Taylor; who spent most of last year in Europe studying the 
food situation for the United States Government. 

The problem calls for centralized authority in efficient hands, 
to handle the entire transaction with a view to feeding our own 
people liberally, but economically and without waste, yielding 
to our producers a fair return and delivering to our allies as 
much food as possible at reasonable prices. 

We have assumed the task of provisioning our allies in this 
war. It is a duty forced upon us by a chain of circumstances 
over which we had no control and which we now can not es- 
cape if we would. Whether we enjoy the prospect is beyond 
the point. We have undertaken the contract and must faith- 
fully perform it. But when we undertake this stupendous task 
we find at the outset that our machinery of production and dis- 
tribution, built up through a century without any particular 
organization and in haphazard fashion, is not adapted to mect 
the strain that will be put upon it by a war of such magnitude, 
a war in which the burden of feeding approximately 250,000,000 
people falls upon us. The food situation in this country was 
bad enough before the war, with rising prices, faulty distribu- 
tion, congested transportation lines, and general bad adjust- 
ment between producer and consumer. Its difficulties and 
weaknesses are many times multiplied by present conditions, 
The law of supply and demand has broken down as a controller 
of prices. Our allies are bidding against each other for our 
dwindling food reserves, forcing prices to fictitious heights and 
creating consternation and hysteria where confidence and calm- 
ness should reign. 

The strong hand of the Federal Government is needed, and 
needed at once. Every hour’s delay in enacting this legislation 
simply adds to our difficulties. There is food enough in the 
United States, in existence and in process of production, to 
supply everyone’s needs and billions for export. But what the 
situation needs is centralized authority to regulate distribution 
and consumption. The very fact that such authority exists 
will operate powerfully to restore confidence, prevent panicky, 
buying by consumers, and keep prices somewhere near a reason- 
able level. : 

The necessity for this legislation has been fully explained by, 
the chairman of our committee, the very able, hard-working, 
and conscientious gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 
Newspapers, statesmen, economists, labor organizations, manu- 
facturers, chambers of commerce, farmers organizations, all 
have urged for some months the necessity for legislation provid- 
ing food control, the elimination of speculation in foodstuffs, 
and the conservation of our food resources. The Committee on 
Agriculture spent many weeks on this measure, having had be- 
fore us representatives of every phase of activity in connection 
with the production, conservation, and distribution of foods. 
Our task was indeed a difficult one, this being pioneer legisla- 
tion of a character never before proposed in this country. The 
product of our labors is the measure under consideration, which 
we think will meet with the approval of the country and will 
accomplish the purposes sought to be accomplished. 

That the provisions of this measure are drastic, we admit. 
They were purposely made so. No half-way measures ought to 
be considered for one moment in any legislation touching the 
war, for it is the part of wisdom to prepare for a long struggle, 
to prepare for the worst and hope for the best. Let us not 
deceive ourselves as to the importance of the struggle into which 
we have been forced against our desires. Let us not be misled 
by the peace talk periodically emanating from European 
sources. Let us not hug “the delusive phantom of hope” that 
the war will be over before we get into it, for peace is no more 
possible in Europe now than peace would have been possible 
in our own Civil War before the issues of slavery and secession 
were settled for all time. Out of this war must come more 
than a mere truce, more than a temporary and paper peace. 
There must come a new emancipation proclamation, striking 
from civilization forever the shackles of military autocracy. 
Hither all the civilized world must come under the yoke of 
military despotism or all the world must be free, and the world 
can not be free until militarism is destroyed, until this fright- 
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ful monster is obliterated. Without this new birth of freedom 
all this suffering and sacrifice and bloodshed will have been in 
vain, [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I will yield. „ 

Mr. MEEKER. Let us take a specific case. Suppose this bill 
becomes a law, the wheat shortage is such as is prophesied, and 
practically now assured. Is there anything in this bill that will 
prevent that wheat from going to $3.50 or $4 a bushel, and flour 
made out of that wheat costing proportionately? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MEEKER. Then there is a maximum regulation? 

Mr. OVERMYER. There is no maximum regulation, but there 
is control provided in the bill, and in a few minutes I will ex- 
plain—— 

Mr. MEEKER. How that price can be held down? 

Mr. OVERMYER. And I will also explain, if the gentleman 
will permit and give me time without interruption, why wheat 
went to $3.25 in the last month. 

The success of this war from this time forward will depend 
upon the United States. Our allies have nobly performed their 
part in holding the monster in check. It will remain for us, 
with their continued help, ta complete the task which their 
bravery and sacrifice have thus far so nobly advanced. [Ap- 
plause.] We will have to furnish troops, and many of them, 
but above all we must furnish the food that will win this war. 
We have in this country more than a billion acres of tillable 
land, only a fourth of which is under cultivation, We have 
more acres of tillable land than all of Europe, Russia included. 
The United States could produce food for one-half the popula- 
tion of the globe. We produced last year farm products of the 
value of thirteen and a half billion dollars, and had sufficient 
not only for our national consumption, but were able to export 
agricultural products valued at several billions. Reports from 
every part of the country indicate that the American people 
are fully conscious of their duty of bringing our agricultural 
production to a maximum this year and that there have been 
planted more acres of agricultural products than ever before 
in the history of the country, and with a fairly good season our 
production will exceed that of last year by a total of several 
billion dollars. The wheat crop will be under normal, but that 
deficiency will be met by a larger production of other foodstuffs, 
perhaps, however, of a more perishable nature, and by proper 
handling and conservation of what we do produce. 

Common sense and prudence dictate that steps should be taken 
to keep this enormous production, when harvested, out of the 
hands of food speculators, to see that an efficient system of 
marketing and distribution is worked out, and that waste and 
extravagance be reduced to a minimum. The Secretary of 
Agriculture estimates that we waste $700,000,000 worth of food 
annually in this country. Germany found, after taking a food 
survey and taking control of her food situation, that her people 
were wasting 30 per cent of their food production annually. By 
a system of food control she has been able to reduce that waste 
to n minimum, though unable to increase her production for 
reasons that are self-evident. In this country we not only can 
reduce our waste by properly organized effort but we can 
enermously increase production. We have unlimited acres, we 
have all the necessary soil and climatic conditions, and only 
can be hindered by a lack of interest, a shortage of labor, or by 
discouragement on the part of our people if they should realize 
that no governmental effort will be made to control the food 
supply when produced and keep it out of the hands of food 
speculators, and also to prevent the indiscriminate competitive 
buying of food products in our markets by representatives of 
our allies, a practice which was almost wholly responsible for 
the unheard of prices of wheat and other staples within the past 
few months, yielding no benefit to the -producer, but untold 
hardship to the consumers, 

The opposition to this measure comes from those who are 
afrail to place the broad powers autherized in the bill into the 
hands of the Executive, and those self-constituted guardians of 
the American farmer who express the fear, fancied or real, 
that this bill may work a hardship on their ward. We may 
expect also, of course, the opposition to this bill of those of our 
people who do not want to see Germany defeated in this war. 
Areniments have been advanced by opponents of this measure 
that it is aimed at the American farmer; that it has only been 
within the past few years that the farmer has really been 
securing good prices for his products and making money, and 
thet now we prepose to bridle him and regulate the prices of 
his products and throw about him a guard of inspectors and 
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Government agents to harass and annoy. Nothing of the kind is 
contemplated or will be done under this bill. The whole 
measure is drafted with a view to protecting the interests of 
the farmer as well as those of the consumer, and the only sec- 
tion directly affecting the farmer is the guaranteed price-fix- 
ing section. No one will contend that the farmer ever did have 
the power to fix, at least never did fix, the prices of his own 
products. They always have been fixed by some one else, and 
that some one else was usually the speculator and market 
gambler of the stock exchange, supplemented in normal times 
by the influence of the law of supply and demand. I am sure 
the interests of the American farmer will be safer in the hands 
of the United States Government than they possibly could be 
in the hands of those who heretofore have exercised the func- 
tion of price fixing on farm products. [Applause.] 

And the only price regulation provided in the bill is authority 
to fix a guaranteed minimum to the producer, and this will be 
fixed only in case of an emergency which, in the judgment of 
the President and his experts, makes it necessary, and must be 
fixed seasonably and in advance of seeding time. Surely no 
farmer can be harmed by knowing in advance what the lowest 
price will be that he will secure for his crop. No one will con- 
tend that the price of three and a quarter dollars per bushel for 
wheat, paid in the Chicago market a few weeks ago, inured to 
the benefit of the American farmer. That price was probably 
$2 per bushel above the average price received by the producer 
of that grain through last fall, winter, and early spring. That 
fact alone ought to make all of us blush. There is a limited 
supply of wheat in sight, it is true, a supply inadequate to the 
demand. A world at war must have the supply, no matter what 
the cost. So one man bids a dollar and a half; another bids 
two dollars; another bids two and a half; and another three; 
and so it could go on to five dollars as well as three and a quarter, 
for hungry purchasers were at the door with unlimited means 
and orders to buy at any cost. So it was not the wheat situation 
but a war situation that made prices what they were, and the 
American farmer did not profit by it, but the American con- 
sumer was hit a blow that staggered. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Les. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the artificial rise in price fre- 
quently occur by duplication of the same demand? For in- 
stance, the allies would be in the market for 100,000 bushels of 
wheat, and A, B, and C would be in the market bidding for 
100,000 bushels, optioning to get the opportunity to sell it to the 
allies? In other words, it would appear on the surface that 
there would be a demand for 300,000 bushels when there was 
only a demand for 100,000 bushels? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes; and under governmental control 
those things can be eliminated and these fictitious prices can not 
occur. = 

Mr. BORLAND. I wanted the gentleman to bring that out, 
because that is one of the common mistakes by not knowing how 
the price can be run on a grain exchange, This bill can do a 
good deal toward equalizing prices. 

Mr. OVERMYER. I agree with the gentleman absolutely, 
and one of the purposes of this measure is to place centralized 
authority and control of that situation in the hands of the Gov- 
revent a manipulation of those things 
and create a central buying authority for our allies and our 
own Government in this war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can not that be remedied now by 
the allies purchasing through one agency? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I understand they have undertaken a vol- 
untary arrangement of that kind, but without legislative author- 
ity in this country we would have no right to participate in that 
except as a voluntary arrangement, and there is the danger too 
that our country would be the loser in an arrangement of that 
kind to which we were not a party. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I should be pleased if I could be permit- 
ted to finish my statement now, Mr. Chairman, after which I 
will yield if I have time. ~ 

It is senseless that the Government should sit by and let 
individual competition, almost all on the bull side, boost prices 
to any figure. War has thrown everything out of gear, and it is 
time the Government stepped in with a controlling hand. If the 
armer is guaranteed a minimum price for his product by the 
jovernment, and the Government controls the food during its 
journey from the producer to the consumer, by preventing 
hoarding, by eliminating waste, by controlling stock exchanges, 
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by licensing packing, storage, and ware houses, and manufactur- 
ing plants and facilitating marketing and distribution, then 
there will be little danger of an excessive price when that food 
reaches the consumer, , 

Some gentlemen express almost hysterical fear that by legis- 
lation of this character, broad and sweeping in its scope, we are 
establishing an autocracy here while legislating to carry the 
banner of democracy to Europe. These gentlemen can have but 
little faith in their Republic. There are entirely too many 
checks and safeguards in our form of government to permit the 
existence of dangerous autocratic power here. Autoeratic 
power is not harmful when exercised for the public good and 
the welfare of civilization. We are giving autocratie power in 
this bill, to be exercise(l and administered for the public good. 
Around that exercise and administration are throwna thousand 
restraints which will manifest themselves quickly if the power 
is abused. ` In the first place, the bill provides for its own death 
at the close of the war. Then, too, publie sentiment and opin- 
ion, expressed through a practically uncensored press, will 
wieldl its influence, And Congress will be in almost continuous 
session during this war and can and will exercise its power if 
this measure is not being properly administered. And our 
courts, the bulwark of individual liberty, are always open to the 
aggrieved. 

With all these safeguards and restraints thrown about it, 
living as we do under a republican form of government, where 
the supreme control depends upon the opinions of the people, 
and those opinions enlightened, I for one am not afraid to 
grant these broad. powers to our President, and I should not be 
afraid to do so if my highest: confidence did not repose in him 
as it now does. fApplause.] 

I had intended to discuss at some length the constitutional 
questions involved in this measure, but to do so would con- 
sume more time than I care to oeecupy, and besides we already 
have had a very able presentation of these questions by my 
colleague [Mr. ANDERSON], and also have available for our use 
a very exhaustive opinion and brief on the constitutional fea- 
tures of the bill by the Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Caffey. I do not claim the ability to improve on this 
brief, and it would be presumptuous in me to attempt it. This 
brief was filed in connection with the bill before the Committees 
on Agriculture of both Houses, and is printed as part 10 of the 
hearings on the bill before the House committee. I shall ask 
at this time unanimous consent to insert this brief as a part of 
my remarks, , 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous. 

consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing the 
matter indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. a 

Mr. OVERMYER. I respectfully direct the attention of 
those gentlemen interested in this feature of the bill to this 
very able and convincing opinion, with a reminder that the 
brief was prepared in support of the bill as originally intro- 
duced, and that some of the seetions. of the bill were afterwards 
eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman from Missouri in 
charge of the time give me two minutes more? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes; I yield two minutes more to the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. OVERMYER. The purposes and provisions of this meas- 
ure will be found to be so well supported by long-recognized 
judicial decisions that its constitutionality can not, in my judg- 
ment, be questioned. It is a war measure. Its constitutionality 
rests upon the war powers of Congress granted in the war clauses 
of the Constitution. These war clauses have been judicially de- 
fined, as have the powers of Congress to legislate under them, 
in dozen of cases by the highest courts of the country. 

At this time I desired only to make these general observations 
as to the necessity for this legislation, its purposes and objects, 
and the constitutienality of the powers we are seeking to exer- 
cise under it. Perhaps under the reading of the bill I may want 
to take up particular features of the bill and discuss them in 
greater detail. But let me urge upon this House the supreme 
necessity for enacting this legislation at the earliest possible 
moment. Time is more important, in my judgment, than the 


exact wording of the measure itself, 7 

If we do not act speedily and pass this legislation In some’ 
form, I fear we will suffer consequences to ourselves and our 
allies that I do not care to contemplate, consequences so serious, 
possibly, as to jeopardize our national interests and success in 
[Prolonged applause.] 


this war. 


Following is the brief of Mr. Caffey, which was filed to the 
original bill, some seetions of which have been eliminated : 


MEMORANDUM ON THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF Bint H. R. 4630 (Now 
4961), ENTITLED “A BILL ro PROVIDE FURTHER ror THe NATIONAL 
SECURITY. AND DEFENSE BY ENCOURAGING AGRICULTURE AND 
ING THA MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOODS AND. OTHER NECES- 
SARIES OF LIFE.” 


REGULAT- 


OUTLINE OF THR BILE, 


Sections 1, 3, and 4 lay the general | basis for the bill; each of the 
seetions numbered 5 to 16 deals speci y with one or more matters 
embraced in ms 3 and 4; sections 2 and 17 to 22 provide for 
definitions, rules of construction, administrative details, the protection: 
of employees, and the appropriation; and section 23 prescribes the 
period of the duration of the act. 

Section 1 provides that, by reason of the existence of a state of war, 
it is essential to the national security and defense, for the su 
prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution 
and to facilitate the movement of foods, feeds, shoes, clothing, fuel, 
and other necessaries of life, and articles required for their production, 
thereafter in the act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, 
searcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulations, 
and pe vate controls affecting such supply, distribution, and movement, 
and 3 and maintain governmental control of necessaries dur- 

such war. 
ction 3 establishes a governmental control of necessaries and de- 
clares, in s that processes, methods, and activitics employed 
in connection with necessaries are affected with a public interest. 

Section 4 makes it unlawful for any person to commit or permit pre 
vontable waste or deterioration of any necessaries in or in connection 
with their manufacture or distribution; te hoard any necessaries; to 
monopolize or attempt to monopolize, either locally or generally, any 
necessaries ; to engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive 
practice or device in handig or dealing in or with any necessaries > to 
enter into any contract, arrangement, or conspiracy to restrict the sup- 
ply or, except as permitted by law for preventing gluts and for effecting 
en eee of perishable products among markets, to re- 
strict ution, or to e e the prices of any necessaries; to 
exact excessive prices for any necessaries; or to aid or abet the doing 
waren A act made unlawful by this section. 

on 5 provides that when the President shall fird it essential, in 
order to facilitate ution or to carry out any other section of the 
act, he is authorized: to establish standards for foods, feeds. and seeds, 
the pu of preventing deception, to subject the labeling 
of such commodities to regulation. Whenever a standard is estab- 
lished its use is compulsory unless the commodity be marked so as 
to indicate that it is ungraded or unclassified. Penalties are pro- 
vided for willful violations, 

Section 6*provides that when the President shall find it essential to 
license the manufacture, storage, or distribution of any food, food ma- 
terial, or feed in order to prevent uneconomical manufacture or in- 
equitable distribution thereof, no person shall, after a date specified in 
a public announcement of such finding; engage in or carry on a busi- 
ness specified in such announcement without a license. The Presi- 
dent is authorized. to prescribe regulations governing the conduct of 
the business of licensees, including the making of reports by them and 
entry and inspection of their places of business by authorized agents 
of the President, and, when found necessary, to require. licensees to 
dispose of hoarded stocks and to refrain“ from unfair practices and 
charges. Penalties are provided for knowingly carrying on any busi- 
ness for which a license is required without such license and for 
willful violations. 

Section 7 provides that when the President or his duly authorized 
agent finds that any food in storage, in transit, or held for sale is in 
such condition that unless promptly disposed of it will become unfit 
for food purposes, the person sone the possession or control of such 
food may be required to dispose of it so as to preserve its food value, 
and also, when found necessary to prevent gluts or to effect equitable 
apportionment of perisbable products among markets, the market move- 
ment or distribution of such products may be directed. Penalties are 
provided for willful violations, 

Section 8 provides that when the President shall find that it is essen- 
tial in order to prevent the hoarding of necessaries, any on hoard- 
ing such necessaries mae be requi to offer them for sale and to sell 
them within a reasonable time if he finds a purchaser. Penalties are 
provided for willful violations 

Section 9 authorizes the President, when he finds it essential in order 
to assure equitable distribution or to prevent hoarding, menopolization, 
exn excessive prices, or injurious speculation, to procure neces- 
saries, to store them, to dispose of them at cost, to requisition any 
such necessaries and storage space therefor from any N having 
them at his disposal in excess of his reasonable individual needs for 
a reasonable period, and to fix a reasonable price to be paid for the 
same, subject to review by the courts. 

Section 10 authorizes the President, when he finds it essential in 
order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food: or fuels, to 
requisition, take over, and operate any factory, mine, or plant in which 
food or fuel is or may be produced or mined, and to make just com- 
pensation therefor, subject to review by the courts, 

Section 11 authorizes the President, when he finds it essential in 
order to prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation of percen or injuri- 
ous speculation, or unjust market manipulation, or unfair and mislead- 
ing market quotations of prices, to prescribe regulations governing, or 
either wholly or partly to prohibit, operations, practices, or transac- 
tions on exchanges on which necessaries are dealt in, in order to elimi- 
nate such evil practices. Penalties are provided for willful violations.” 

Section 12 attthorizes the President, when he finds that an emer- 
gency exists niring stimulation of production, to fix, from time to 
time, a reasonable, guaranteed price for any necessaries, in order to 
assure the produce a reasonable profit. The Government guarantees 
the receipt of the price by domesti producers who rely upon the 

uaranty and comply with the President's regulations. Whenever the 
President Shall find thst the importation of necessaries produced out- 
side of the United States seriously interferes or is hkely seriously to 
interfere with th: practical operation of the guaranteed price plan, or 
materially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities 
of the United States under any price guaranty, there is levied a duty 
upon importations of such necessaries at a rate to be ascertained and 
proclaimed by the President, which, when added t> the value of the 
article at the time of entry, will be suficien: to bring its price up to 
the guaranteed price. In no case shall such rate be less than the rate 
fixed by existing tariffs. 


for 
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Section 12 authorizes the President, when he finds that an extreme 


revent or break 


emergency exists requiring such action in order to et 


1 to safeguard the equities an 
egitinate interests concerned, 


in the production of alcoho! or of alcoholic and nonalcoholic 2 
d t d ti pply o is ementi] 

in order to assure an adequate and continuous su 

authorized, from time to ne, to prescribe the extent of the limitation, 


essential in order to prevent deception, labeling may be required paur 
es are 


for food and that the right Syd to produce the same is essential to 

xture, if marked so as to disclose the 
ingredients, shall no subject to the mixed-flour law of 1898, nor to 
any conflicting State or local law. Whenever the President shall find 
that the maintenance of an adequate supply of foodstuffs necessitates 
such action and shall give public notice thereof, the manufacture and 
use of any mixture permitted by this section may be required, and it 
is made unlawful to mancfacture any mixture of any wheat, wheat 
flour, or other wheat product, or any wheat, wheat flour, or other wheat 
peie required for such mixture, except in accordance with the notice. 
Penalties are provided for willful violations. 

Section 23 provides that the act shall cease to be in effect when the 
national emergency resulting from the existing state of war shall have 
5 but not later than one year after the termination as ascertained 

ry tlie President of the present war between the United States and 
Germany. Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent the ful- 
fillment of any price * made pursuant to the act which shall be 
in force when the act ceases to be in effect. 

With respect to the products of lands cultivated hee them, farme 
gardeners, and others are exempted from the hoarding and highes 
price limitation provisions of the bill. 

Any moneys received by the Government under sections 9, 10, or 12 
may used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes 
of the particular section. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF THE BILL. 


The bill is a war measure. Its constitutionality rests primarily upon 
the following clauses of the Constitution of the United States, which 
will be hereafter referred to as the war clauses of the Constitution, or 
as the war powers of Congress: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * é 

“To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water ; 

“To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

“To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
nayal forces ; 

„To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inyasions ; 

S To provide oe organizing, arming, and disciplining the mili- 
; an 


To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof, 

“ Section 8, Article I, clauses 1, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18.” 

It is not herein contended that the power of Congress to legislate for 
war pu is derived from any source other than the Constitution, 
or that the Constitution is suspended or abrogated during the existence 
of a state of war, 

“ When Congress declares war, by that declaration it puts in force 
the laws of war, and the war powers of the Government, which are not 
to be exercised, under the Constitution, in time of peace, now come into 
full force py virtue of the Constitution, and are to be exerted by the 
President and Congress. After the declaration of war every act done 
in carrying on the war is an act aane: Dy, virtue of the Constitution, 
which authorizes the war to be commenced. Every measure of Con 
and every executive act performed by the President intended and cal- 
culated to carry the war to a successful issue are acts done under the 
Constitution, whether the act or the measure be for the raising of 
money to support armies, or a declaration of freedom to fill their ranks 
and weaken the enemy; whether it be the organization of military 
tribunals to try traitors, or the destruction of their property by the 
advancing army, without due process of law, and the validity of such 
acts must be determined by the Constitution.“ (McCormick et al. v. 
Humphrey, 27 Ind., 144, 154.) 

Every act of Congress passed during war times must square with the 
Constitution. 

“The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of mea, at all times, and under all circumstances.” 
(Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall, 2, 120.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


The full extent of the powers franea by the Constitution is not to 
be found In a literal reading of its express terms. As said by the 
Supreme Court in Juilliard v. Greenman (110 U. S., 421, 439) : 

‘A constitution, establishing a frame of government, declaring 
fundamental rinciples, and creating a national sovereignty, and in- 


tended to endure for ages and to be adopted to the various crises of 
human affairs, is not to be interpreted with the strictness of a pri- 


vate contract. The Constitution of the United States, by apt words of 
designation or general description, marks the outlines of the powers 
granted to the natlonal legislature, but it does not undertake, with 
the precision and detail by which they may be carried Into execution.” 

Any legislation which is appropriate and conducive to the execution 
of any or all code of laws, to enumerate the subdivisions of those 
powers, or to specify all the means of the expressly enumerated powers 
of Congress and which is not peonia by, or inconsistent with the 
Constitution, is authorized by the Constitution. 

-Undoubtedly this would be so even in the absence of the clause 
which confers upon Congress power “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution" the expressly 
enumerated powers, but that lause incorporates the rule in the Con- 
stitution. e words all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper“ 
mean laws which are conducive or convenient and 2alculated to produco 
or appropriate to the end. Congress may exereise its judgment in the 
selection of means, and is not limited to those only which are in- 
dispensable or absolutely necessary, or without which the end could 
not be attained. 

These fundamental principles of coastitutional construction were 
announced and applied in 1819 by Chief Justice Marshall, in a unani- 
mous opinion in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316), in which it 
was said (p. 421): 

„But we think the sound construction of the Constitution must allow 
to the national legislature that discretion, with respect to the means 
by which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which 
will enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to it, in the 
manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end legitimate, let 
it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are ap- 
pe riate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not pro- 

ibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional.” 

This opinion has been frequently followed and cited by the Supreme 
Court. It is to-day the fixed and settled law of the land. 

Even in the case in which the Supreme Court held unconstitutional 
an act of Congress making paper money of the United States legal 
tender, these principles were affirmatively approved. (Hepburn v. 
Griswold (first Legal Tender case). 8 Wall., 603, 617.) 

In Knox v. Lee (the second Legal Tender case), 12 Wall., 457, up- 
holding the same statute, the court said (p. 539) : 

Even in Hepburn v. Griswold both the majority and minority of the 
court concurred in accepting the doctrine of McCulloch v. Maryland 
as omg expositions of the Constitution, though disagreeing in their 
application. 

With these rules of constitutional construction before us, settled at 
an early period in the grat! of the Government, hitherto universally 
accepted, and not even doubted, we have a safe guide to a right de- 
cision of the questions before us." 

* WAR POWERS NOT RESTIICTED BY STATE LINES. 

With the exception of the commerce clause, which is self-limiting, 
all of the enumerated powers of Congress and those which properly 
arise by implication, operate directly throughout the Unit States 
without regard to State lines. 

“The Gavernment of the United States, within the scope of its 
pores operates upon every foot of territory under its jurisdiction. 
t legislates for the whole Nation and is not embarrassed by State 
lines.” (Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 


6 Otto, 1, 10) 
Congress, within its 1 is supreme and may enforce and protect 
the operation or execution of its powers against any interference. or 


obstruction by an State or its inhabitants. 

The Constitution of the United States, article 6, clause 2, provides: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or Jaws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

In Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533, 549), upholding an act of 
ee ee a tax on the circulation of State bank notes, the 
court said: 

„ Having thus, in the exercise of undisputed constitutional powers, 
undertaken to gae a currency for the whole country, it can not 
be questioned t Congress may, constitutionally, secure the benefit 
of it to the people by appropriate legislation. To this end, Congress 
has denied the quality of legal tender to foreign coins and has pro- 
vided by law against the imposition of counterfeit and base coin on 
the community. To the same end Congress may restrain, by suitable 
enactments, the circulation as money of any notes not issued under its 
own authority. Without this power, indeed, its attempts to secure a 
sound and uniform currency for the country must be futile.” 


EXTENT OF THE WAR POWERS, 


The Constitution expressly grants to the Congress the powers to 
declare war, to raise and support armies, to provide and maintain a 
Navy. Tlese are the important war ee of Congress. The power 
to declare war, by necessary implication, includes the power to carry 
on the war. (Knox v. Lee, 12 Wall., 457, 546.) 

Both Hamilton and Madison if eins the necessity for sweeping 
powers for these purposes, and the Federalist, urged their adop- 
tion. Hamilton said: 

The authorities essential to the common defense are these: To raise 
armies; to build and equip fleets; to prescribe rules for the government 
of both; to direct their operations; to provide for their support. These 

wers ought to exist without limitation, because it is impossible to 
oresee or define the extent and variety. of national exigencies, or the 
5 extent and varlety of the means which may be necessary 


to satisfy them. ‘The circumstances that endanger the safety of na- 
tions are infinite, and for this reason no constitutional shackles can 
wisely be impo: on the vower to which the care of it is committed. 


This power ought to be coextensive with all the possible combinations 
of such circumstances; and ought to be under the direction of the 
same councils which are appointed to preside over the common defense, 

“This is one of tnose truths which, to a correct and unprejudiced 
mind, carries its own evidence along with it; and may be obscured, but 
can not be made plainer by argument or reasoning. It rests upon 
axioms as simple as they are universal; the means ought to be pro- 


portioned to the end; the persons, from whose agency the attainment 
8 end is expected, ought to possess the means by which it is to! bo 
atta s 3 


ed 
“Whether there ought to be a Federal Government intrusted with 
the care of the common defense, is a question in the first instance, open 
for discussion; but the moment it is decided in the affirmative, it will 
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follow that the Government ought 
requisite to complete ex ution of its trus 
shown that the circumstances which may aff 


F 


And unless it can 


tted, 
as a necessary consequen t that 
authority whith i» to provide for the defense and protection of the 
community, in any matter essen to its efficacy—that is, in any mat- 
ter essential to ihe formation, direction, or support of the national 
forces.” (The Federalist No. 23, pp. 152, 153, edition of Central Law 
Journal Co, 1914) 

Madison said: 

“Is the power of declaring war necessary? No man will answer this 
question in the negative. It would be superfluous, therefore, to enter 
into a proof of the affirmative. The existing confederation establishes 
this power in the most ample form. 

“Is the povar of raising armies and equipping fleets necessary? 
This is involved in the foregoing power. It is involved in the power 
of self-defense. g 

But was it necessary to give an indefinite power of raising bee 
as well = providing fleets, and of maintaining both in peace as wel 
as in war 

“The answer to these questions has been too far anticipated in àn- 
other place to admit an extensive discussion of them in this place. The 
answer indeed seems to be so obvious and conclusive as scarcely to 
justify such a discussion in any place. With what color of propriety 
could the force necessary for defense be limited by those who can not 
limit the force of offense? If a Federal Constitution could chain the 
ambition or set bounds to the exertions of all other nations, then indeed 
might it prudently chain the discretion of its own Government and set 
bounds to the exertions for its own safety. 

“How could a readiness for war in time of 


pace be safely pro- 
hibited unless we could prohibit in like manner t 


e preparations and 


establishments of mar hostile nation? The means of security can 
only be regulated by the means and the danger of attack. They will, 
in fact, be ever determined by these rules, and by no others. It is in 


vain to oppose constitutional barriers to the ee of self-preserva- 
6 5 iS he 1 No. 41, pp. 275, 276, tion of Central Law 
ournal Co., 14. 

In Knox v. Lee (12 Wall., 457) the Supreme Court had under con- 
sideration the extent of the war powers and said (p. 540) : 

“It is not to be denied that acts may be adapted to the exercise of 
lawful power and appropriate to it, in seasons of exigency, which would 
be inappropriate at other times.” * 

It has been contended that Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall, 2), Is not 
in harmony with the foregoing views as to the extent of the war 
powers of Congress. In fact the decision in that-case is not inconsist- 
ent with those views. Any expression therein to the contrary is pure 
dictum. The only issue was the power and authority of the Exec- 
utive. The 8 R ee o ee or 888 7 ogre she Feta’ 

urposes was not invelve: s clearly appears from the 
Pr counsel and was rec by the court. David Dudley Field, of 
counsel for Milligan, said (p. 22): 

“It is not a question how far the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment can deal with the question of martial rule. Wintever has 
—.— done in these cases has been done by the executive department 
alone.” A 

The court said (p. 121): “It is not pretended that the commission” 
before which Milligan was tried was a court ordained and estab- 
lished by Congress.” 

Four members of the court dissented from the dictum in the ma- 
pa opinion as to the power of Congress, although concurring in 
ts decision on the real issue involved as to the powcr and authority 
of the Executive, — 1 — (p. 142): 

“And we are unwilling to give our assent by silence to expressions 
of opinion which seem to us calculated, though not intended, to cripple 
the constitutional powers of the Government and to augment the public 
dangers in times of invasion and rebellion.” 


CONSTITUTIONALITY DEPENDENT ON THE FACTS. 


‘In determining the constitutionality of bill H. R. 4630 the first 
inquiry is whether Its provisions are 3 and conducive to the 
exercise of the war powers of Congress. ‘his is primarily a question 
of fact, and, in the first instance, must be determined by the legisla- 
ture. However, the legislative determination is subject to review by 
the courts to ascertain whether or not the facts behind the legislation 
are sufficient to bring it within the doctrine of McCulloch v. Maryland. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the first and second Legal Tender cases. 

In Hepburn v. Griswold Sey Legal Tender case, 8 Wall., 603) five 
out of the eight judges held that the legal-tender statutes were not 
appropriate and conducive to the g out of the war powers or 
any other power enumerated in the Constitution, and therefore were 
not within the doctrine. In the following . with a slight change 
in the personnel of the court, five out of nine judges, in Knox v. Lee 

second gai Tender case), heid that the facts behind the statutes 

d bring them within the operation of this doctrine and that the 
statutes were appropriate and conducive to the execution of the war 
powers of Congress. 

It is interesting. as an evidence of the evolution of the judicial mind, 
to note that in Juilliard v. Greenman (110 U. S., 421, the third Legal 
Tender case) the court. with only a single dissenting voice, held 
statutes making notes of the United States legal tender to be consti- 
tutional, on the ground that they were measures appropriate, conducive, 
and plainly adapted to the execution of the power of Congress, ex- 
pressly 8 to borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

The following cases further illustrate the extent to which the Su- 

reme Court has gone in holding acts of Co: appropriate and con- 

ucive to the exercise of its ressly enumerated powers: 

In United States v. Fisher (2 Cr., 358), the Supreme Court held an 
act of Con rity to debts due the United States over 


exercise of the power to pay the debts of the United States. 

In MeCulloch v. coe land {4 Wheat., 316), the court held that an 
act of Congress establishing a k was plainly adapted to the exercise 
of its enumerated powe: 


rs. 
In Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall.,'493), an act of Congress which bad 
the effect of extending the period of the statutes of limitations pre- 
scribed by State law for civil and criminal proceedings was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United on the ground that it was a necessary 
and proper exercise of the war power. ` 

In United Sta rg Electric Railway Co. (160 U. S., 668), 


tes v. hie ee 
the court held that an act providing for the condemnation of land to 


commemorate the Battle of Gettysburg was germane to or intimately 
—— with and appropriate to the exerc of the war powers of 


A SURVEY OF THE GENERAL PACTS. $ 
The bill carries on its face a declaration by Congress, in the first / 


Section t by reason of the existence of a state of war, the things 
required or forbidden are essential to the national security and defen: 
for the rosecution of the war, and for the support an 


successful p: 

maintenance of the Army and Navy; and, in the third section, that 
processes, methods, and activities concerning necessaries are affected 
with a publie interest. Is this legislative declaration well founded? 

The United States has become a ty to a war of unforeseeable 
duration and magnitude with a formidable enemy of vast and indefinite 
ability and resources. ethods of warfare have been revolutionized 
and now involve instrumentalities whose cost and destructive effects 
tax and drain the financial and natural resources not only of the coun- 
tries engaged but of the world, to an extent hitherto unknown. At 
least two-thirds of the world's population and more than one-half of 
its land area are involved. More 25,000. men are now under 
arms and battle lines encircle half of a continent. The governments 
of the warring powers have already spent more than $60,000,000,000 
in the prosecution of the war. Our own Government has authorized 
the issuance of bonds for war purposes to the extent of $7,000,000,000, 
We now have over half a million men in the mili service, and pro- 
vision has been made for adding more than 2,000, others, Military 
necessities have withdrawn millions of workmen from the fields of pro- 
duction, and wide, productive areas have been devastated by military 
operations. Submarines have destroyed millions of tons of shipping 
and suppiles and have deflected commerce from its wonted channels. 
Preference movements of troops, war 8 and munitions have par- 


tially egg eos transportation facilities, to the detriment of other 
shipping. These and other sudden and extraordinary demands upon 
industry and commerce have cause a scarcity of labor and ferti rin 


the great producing areas which, with contributing natural causes, 
have resulted in a subnormal food supply throughout the world. Great 
Britain and France have been unable, notwithstanding supreme effort 
and drastic laws for the purpose, adequately to provide themselves with 
the necessities of life, and are making increasingly heavy drafts upon 
this country We are now cooperating with these countries. he 
United States is the principal foreign source of their supplies, and is 
under obligation and n ty to meet their needs. 

The foregoing facts demonstrate that some control or regulation by 
Con of production, conservation, and distribution of the necessaries 
of life is appropriate and conducive, even essential, to the support and 
maintenance of the Army and Navy, and to the successful prosecution 
of the war. The question then is, whether the particular means pro- 
posed in the bill are appropriate and conducive. This depends upon 
their nature and scope. 
DISCUSSION OF THE FACTS APPLICABLE TO THE VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE 

BILL. 


The chief aims of the bill are to eliminate waste, to conserve the sup- 
ply of human fı to stimulate production, to prevent hoarding, to 
restrain injurious speculation, to et corners and extortion, and to 
prevent deceptive practices and effect equitable distribution. 

The accomplishment of these aims is within the public policies of both 
our National and State governments. Many statutes with closely re- 
lated objects in view have been enacted and have been upheld by the 
courts. See the following decisions: Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Co. 
v. Ott (215 Fed., 940); Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S., 113): Spring Valle 
Water Works v. Schottler (110 U. S., 347): Budd v. New York (14 

S., 517); Brass v. Stresser (153 U. S., 391); German Alliance Ins. 
o. v. Kansas (233 U. S. wag A Seven Cases v. United States (239 U. S., 
510) ; Wilson v. New (U. S. Sup, Ct.), decided March 19, 1917 

While the bill is a war measure, none of the powers conferred by it 
can be employed until after the President shall find a specifically de- 
scribed condition or emergency which justifies its exercise. ese 
powers are really designed to take care of acute situations which may 
arise during the progress of the war. 

Section 12 of the bill: By reason of the fact that there is a subnormal 
supply of food in the world and an abnormal demand for military sup- 

es, increased production is essential for the successful prosecution of 

he war. It is impossible to forecast weather conditions and crop yields. 
In many directions farmers may be faced with increased costs of labor, 
of fertilizers, of farm machinery, and of capital. In r ct to one or 
more staple crops the Nation may find it desirable directly to stimulate 
production by giving producers a guaranty of a reasonable price. In 
such an emergency the guaranty would be a direct and plainly adapted 
means of bringing about prompt and continuous increase in production. 

Section 10: It may be found that certain mines, factories, or plants 
are idle and that their owners are not able or willing to operate thot 
that some are engaged in producing foods or fuels when other foods 
or fuels are more desirable in the light of war needs; or that others 
are engaged in producing foods or fuels which are essential for our- 
selves and the countries with which we are cooperating, but are dis- 
posing of them in neutral countries. Obviously, in such cases, the exer- 
cise of the power to take over and operate is plainly adapted to stimu- 
lating production and to assuring an adequate and continuous supply of 
zoe Ra fuel for ourselves and the countries relying upon us for 
assistance. 

Section 7: Experience has shown that blind market movements of 
a roducts have ESen conte in congested terminals and 

isastrous losses. Some markets have been glutted while others were 
suffering from scarcity. The nature of these p cts often makes 
transfers from market to market impossible, and when such conditions 
arise vast losses result from spoilage. Court and other official records 
show that perishable products frequently have been withheld from sale 
to the point of decomposition, and at times edible products have been 
dum or destroyed in order to maintain prices. Great losses are 
suffered from careless methods of manufacture, packing, transporta- 
tion, and handling. Even in times of peace and plenty, waste is 
deplorable. In the face of war and a real tiy, waste becomes 
dangerous. Having declared waste unlawful, the bill provides for 
directing the disposition of foods going out of condition and the market 
movement of perishable products. If the prevention of food waste is a 
legitimate — ip clearly the means pro) for coping with the problem 
are . and assy | adapted 
ions 14. 15. and 16: The substantia! shortage in our wheat 
crops of last year and the estimated shortage for this year point to the 
bie necessity of resorting te certain expedients in order to increase 
supply. The provisions of these sections would make it pos- 


he flour 
sible. the emergency required, to increase the percentage of flour 
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derived from wheat in order to bring about an increase in the amount 
of flour; to permit or require wholesome mixtures of wheat, wheat flour, 
and other wheat products with other cereals or materials of le 
origin, in order to increase the flour supply ; and to restrict or hibit 
the manufacture of alcohol, and alcoholic or other oeve order 
to conserve for food purposes the materials which enter into these 
articles. It has been asserted that in the case of l 60 per cent 
of the food value of the food products entering into its production is 
lost. It has been estimated that from seventy to eighty milion bushels 
of cereals could be saved for food 8 through the exereise of the 
power to curtail the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcohol 
and beverages. If this amount of grain were taken for human food, 
the distillers’ and brewers’ grains would be withdrawn from eattle feed 
and would have to be replaced. Surveys in the . e of Agricul- 
ture indicate that other protein substitutes can supplied for the 
dairymen, without difficulty, through proper organization for the han- 
dling’ of the problem. If an eme ey should require action alo 
these lines, these powers are manifestly spprepriate and plainly adapt 
to the conservation of the food supply. hether they would be exer- 
cised would depend upon the emergency. 

Sections 6 and 8: In times of alleged or real shortage there is a dis- 

tion amongst consumers, based upon the fear of actual need or the 
apprehension of higher prices, to buy up and store quantities of neces- 
saries in excess of their ordinary Pye apices jhe uch practices fre- 
quently result in spoilage and abno: ly tend to increase prices. The 
ear or ig e on the 7 of the consumer is commercialized, and 
inspires hoarding, by speculators, for the purpose of peers a unusual! 
profits There are indications that hoarding is being prac! through- 
out the tye gtd ie bath consumers and speculators.. If hoarding be 
not restrained by 2 it is likely to result that, while there were 
sufficient necessaries in the country to supply all the needs of the 
Government and the people, the Government and maby of the popis 
could not get sufficient for their needs unless at excessive gow ere- 
fore hoarding is defined and declared to be unlawful, and machinery is 
provided for compelling the placing of hoarded necessaries on the market. 

Section 11: In order to restrain injurious speculation the exchanges 
on which necessaries are dealt in may, if the emergency requires, be 
subordinated to control by the President. While exchanges undoubtedly 
render many useful services to legitimate business, nevertheless it is a 
fact that at time some of them may be employed for purely lative 

urposes and they are susceptible to use for manipulation, he privi- 
ege of dealing on small margins through exchanges may enable market 
manipulators, upon the investment of relatively small capital, to de- 
press or enhance prices as their Interests may appear, without 

to the law of supply and demand, This privilege ba | be exer 
against the producer and the consumer alternately. ar conditions 
have a tendency to inflame cupidity and create uncertainties which breed 
destructive speculation Unjustifiabie price fluctuations may take place 
overnight. hese demoralize and disturb legitimate business interests 
and the processes of production and distribution. ‘The exchanges afford 
facilities for speculative trading in forward contracts for necessaries by 
citizens and aliens, which under readily conceivable circumstances might 
be inimical to the best interests of this country and serlously hamper 
the Government. in provisioning its Army and Navy. 

Section 13; In case of extreme emergency, in order to prevent or break 
corners or to prevent extortion, the President is vested with power to 
fix the highest price at which any necessaries shall be dealt in. This 
provision goes hand in hand with the guaranteed price to the producer, 
and is primarily for the protection of the Government and consumers 
generaily. The mere existence of the power in the President should 
have a marked tent Rene prevent hoarding, monopolization, and other 
r as it will generally understood that it will be exercised 
if it becomes necessary to curb greed. Experience demonstrates that 
in the exeitements and uncertainties of war local and general monopo- 
lies, manipulations, aud other speculative schemes are unusually preva- 
lent, tending to drive prices 3 to abnormally low or high 
levels, In the face of such legislation it is thought that selfish men 
would not dare to commercialize war conditions to exploit the Goyern- 
ment and the people. 

Section 6: Licensing is recognized as a convenient and necessary 
means by which any business may be brought under direct supervision 
and control, and therefore has been proposed for the purpose, if the 
emergency requires, of eliminating waste, preventing hoarding, regulat- 
ing rates and charges, conserving the food supply, preventing dis- 
criminatory and unfair practices, and procuring from time to time 
valuable information concerning supply and demand. Among other 
things, licensing affords a means through which to protect the pro- 
ducer in his business transactions with the classes of middlemen with 
whom he comes in contact, and thereby ipdirectly to 8 produc- 
tion. The preservation of foods through storage from season to season, 
especially in the case of perishables, is of the highest importance. How- 
ever, the system itself in some instances has been abused and employed 
by speculators for selfish purposes. Bringing these valuable and in- 
dis ensable instrumentalities for food preservation under Federal super- 
vision may become highly essentiai to thelr proper utilization. 

Section 5: Should a guaranteed price to producers or the highest 
price for dealing in ang necessaries be fixed, uniform grades for such 
necessaries would be helpful as a basis for the application of the prices. 
In the regulation of exchanges it may become desirable to prescribe 

des in order to promote commercial convenience and prevent fraud. 
such grades might also be needed by the Government in the large pur- 
chases which are essential for conducting the war. War, with its conse- 
quent high prices, brings about an increased tendency on the part of 
some dealers to misrepresent. The consumer is at a relative disadvan- 
tage in buying, and the distributor is enabled more easily to practice 
deception. Federal action would be necessary to bring about gen- 
ae a of such uniform grades and proper labeling in order to prevent 

eception. 

Section 9: Supplementing the specific powers for carrying out the 
chief aims of the bill, a general power to purchase, requisition, store, 
and sell necessaries ds vested in the President. In extreme cases 
power would be available to bring such products immediately under the 
ownership and control of the Government. In war times the Govern- 
ment should be in a position to procure needed supplies at reasonable 
prices for itself and for its pome: f 

No government competent to declare and carry on war can afford to 
leave itself or its people at the mercy of grasping interests in the mat- 
ter of the prices for military munies and the necessaries of life. Arti- 
ficial enhancement of prices diminishes the purchasi power of the 
Government and hence its ability to finance and sustain itself during 
the war. Such prices directly tend to lessen the ability of the people 
to respond to taxation. They also tend to prevent the masses from ob- 


taining the proper amount of necessaries, infame popular, passions, 


bring about strikes, lockouts, and boycotts, and otherwise disturb the 
of industry a 


trade, thus resulting in impaired efi- 
purposes. Undoubtedly industrial 
the successful prosecution of the 


normal 


efficiency is equally as necessary 
war as military efficiency, 
ARE ANY LIMITATIONS OF Tun CONSTITUTION VIOLATED? 


The second inquiry in determining the constitutionality of House bill 
4630 is whether, in any respect, it is prohibited by or inconsistent with 


the Constitution. « 

There is a strong belief that in the exercise of its war powers Con- 
gress is free from the necessity of observing any constitutional limita- 
tions as to personal guaranties which would obtain in times of peace. 

It has been held, on the pasani of the necessity for self-preserva- 
tion, that the power to tax ſs not limited by the . ranties in 
the Constitution. In Billings bv. United States (232 U. S., 261, 282), 
the Supreme Court said: 

e also settled beyond dispute that the Constitution is not self- 
destructive. In other words, that the powers which it confers on the 
one hand it does not immediately take away on the other; that is to 
say, that the authority to tax which is given in . terms is not 
limited or restricted by the su uent provisions of the Constitution or 
the amendments thereto, especia ly by the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment. McCray v. United States (195 U. S., 27) and au- 
thorities there cited.” 

If, in the opinion of the Supreme Court, it is necessary that the taxin; 
power be free constitutional Segoe surely that court, 
occasion should arise, would not hesitate to hold 
of Congress are fully as comprehensive as the 
from restriction. Mr. J opinion in 

second legal tender case, Knox v. Lee (12 Wall., 457, 568), said: 

“It is absolutely essential. to independent national existence that 
government should have a firm hold on the two great 5 instru- 
mentalities of the sword and the purse, and the right to wield them 
without restriction on occasions of national peril.” 

In this connection see also the re of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Miller v. United States (11 Wall.. 268, 305). 

If the framers of the Constitution did not intend to make the war 

wers the most comprehensive conferred by that instrument, then why 

id they in express terms recognize the power of Congress, by appro- 
priate legislation, to quarter troops In any house without the consent 
of the owner, and the power to suspend the great writ of liberty, the 
habeas corpus, without which all the personal-liberty guaranties in the 
Constitution lose their efficacy? If, in the exercise of the war powers, 
soldiers may be thus quartered and the writ of habeas corpus suspended, 
it follows that the lesser property rights need not be observed. 

However, it is not necessary, in order to accomplish the aims of 
this bill, to invade any constitutional guaranty as to parsona runer 
or property rights. Even if those guaranties are limitations on the 
war powers, the bill as framed is not in confiict with them. It is 
thought that the only objections which opponents could ralse in con- 
nection with the limitations in the Constitution are the following: 

1. That it deprives Leal ae any of property without due process of law 
and takes private property for public use without just compensation, 
contrary to the fifth amendment. 

2. That it compels self-incrimination, contrary to the fifth amend- 


that the war powers 
wer to tax and as free 
ce Bradley, in his eoncurrin 


ment. 

3. That it authorizes unreasonable searches. and seizures, contrary 
to the fourth amendment. 

4. That it provides for takin 
than in consequence of approp 
1, section 9, clause T. 

5. That it provides for the expenditure of public funds for private 
purposes, contrary to article 1, section 8, clause 1. 

6. That it delegates legislative power to the Executive, contrary to 
article 1, section 1. x 

DUB PROCESS, 


The question whether property may be taken without due process 

law a in connection with section 6 of the bill, 2 to fixing 
rates and char; and the disposition of hoarded stocks of licenses; 
section 7, relating to the disposition of food to avoid spoilage and to 
the direction of market movements of ishable products; section 8, 
relating to the sale of hoarded necessa 
the fixing of the highest sale price of necessaries. 

This bill, in s fic terms, in substance declares all processes, meth- 
ods, and activities concerning necessaries to be affected with a public 
interest. As previously shown in this brief, any business affected with 
a public interest is in a higher degree subject to governmental regula- 
tion and control than mere private enterprise. 

In every instance, save one, in which the above-mentioned sections 
authorize the President to take any action affecting the property rights 
of any person, the property involved must be in an unlawful status, or 
it must be an unlawful rate, charge, or practice. 

The only way in which the operation of the hoarding section may be 
said to have inyaded property rights is that when any person is found 
to have hoarded any necessaries, he must, if ordered 2 the President, 

ut them on the market. It Is to be noted, however, that the section 
not require any person to dispose of property which it is lawful 
for him to possess; it merely requires him to expose for sale at reason- 
able prices 22 which is peng held by him contrary to law, 
Practically the same rules apply to the disposition of property about to 
go out of condition under the spoilage provision, which requires the 
person merely to dispose of the food so as to preserve its food value. 
The highest price section interferes with property rights only to the 
extent that it provides for a general limitation upon the price at 
which all persons may sell any necessaries, and 8 pronis the 
exercise of the privilege of sale at an unlawful price. his might cur- 
tail possible profits and result in actual loss to particular individuals, 
The power over rates and charges of licensees operates upon the same 
theory as the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
railroads. The direction of market movement and distribution may 
take away from a person the privilege of selecting the market to 
which he may send perishable products, and is just another instance 
in which private property rights must yield to the public interest, 
This power is sustainable, and the other powers are also sustainable 
on the ground that all dealings in necessaries are specifically declared 
to be affected with a public interest, as being appropriate and con- 
ducive to the exercise of the war powers of Congress. The incidental 
interference with property — involved in the exercise of these 
wers is mild, compar with the treatment of property held or 
handled in violation of other statutes. 

Section 6 of the Sherman antitrust law of 1890 authorizes the for- 

feiture to the United States and the seizure and condemnation of any 


money out of the Treasury, otherwise 
tions made by law, contrary to article 


s; and section 18, relating to y 
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property in the course of transportation from one State to another or to 
a foreign country which is owned under any contract or combination or 

ursuant to any conspiracy declared illegal by section 1 of that statute, 
Farthurmore, under t statute the dissolution of ill combinations 


frequently has been required and the soca ee | members have forced 
to dispose, as best they could, of shares of stock 3 held by them. 
On numerous occasions the constitutionality of this statute has been 


attacked and has been upheld by the Supreme Court. Addyston Pipe & 
Steel Co. v. United States (175 U. S., 211) $ Standarą Ol Co v. United 
States (221 U. S., 79); United States v. American Co. (221 
U. S., 168) ; Northern Securities Co. v. United States (193 U. S., 197). 
in, Congress has authorized the re and condemnation of 
impo: in violation of the customs laws, and also of property 
employed in aiding or abetting the evasion of the payment of duty. 
Pas ee erecta oe foreign commerce contrary to. the 
Pro n interstate or foreign comme: 
— peg of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, is also subjected 
forfeiture, seizure, condemnation, and sale, and the net proceeds from 
such sales go to the United States. In addition to forfeiture and con- 
demnation of offending property, this statute prescribes personal pun- 
ishment for violations. T statute has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Hipolite E 785 3 United States (220 U. S., 45) ; Seven Cases 
v, United States ( . 8S, R 
The fact that the value of any property held by a particular person 
is affected or impaired is a mere dent to the lawful exercise of a 
constitutional power and does not offend the due process clause of the 
Constitution. 


See also Dent v. West Virginis 8 S., 114); Louisville & Nash- 


there is no Ranson J 8 
Which any actu 
property: 
or requirement ae under the 


W. 
may successfully defend upon a showing that the order, notice, re- 
eee or regulation was not justified by the facts or was unau- 
orized or contrary to law, 
EXEMPTION OF FARMERS. 


It may be argued that the exem tion of farmers, gardeners, and 
others, with respect to products of lands cultivated by them, consti- 
tutes an unreasonable or arbitrary classification, and is therefore un- 
constitutional, ‘There is, however, a differentiating equity in favor of 
such persons. Statutory precedent for such an exemption is found in 
section 6 of the Clayton amendment to the antitrust laws, and in 
many of the State statutes. Manifestly, the exemption is within the 
rule with to classification laid down in German Alliance In- 
surance Co. v. Kansas (233 U. S., 389), in which the court said (p. 

18): 


ed to evils as they may appear, 
Foran Lumber 


PROPERTY TAKEN FOR PUBLIC USE. 


Although in every case provision is made for just compensation when 
it is proposed to take private property, for the United States, it may 
be argued that such taking is not for a public use. It will not be 
denied that Congress has the power to authorize the taking of neces- 
saries whenever needed for the Army and Navy or for the Government 
itself, upon the payment of just compensation. To that extent, the 
constitutionality of this bill can not be questioned. Nor will it be 
seriously contended that Congress may not provide for the taking of 
such necessaries and furnishing them to the Governments of countries 
with which we are or may be cooperating in the prosecution of the war, 
because their interests and ours in the successful prosecution of the war 
are common. The objection, if any, arises because preety taken by 
the United States may be disposed of to private purchasers. 

The purposes for which the power of requisitioning necessaries may 
be exercised are to assure equitable distribution and to prevent hoarding, 
manipulation, the exaction of excessive prices, and injurious specula- 
tion. These are broad public purposes, principally aimed at the correc- 
tion of practices elsewhere in the bill declared to be unlawful. As 
previously stated, the power granted in this section is purely supple- 
mentary for the accomplishment of the chief aims of the bill. Resale 
of such requisitioned supplies is not limited to a particular person or 
class of persons, and is merely incidental to the carrying out of the 
public purposes specified. Likewise the requisitioning and govern- 
mental use or operation of factories, mines, and plants is authorized 
only for the broad public purpose of assuring an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of necessaries; and the later possible disposition of 
products to private purchasers is incidental and subordinate to the 
carrying out of the principal purposes for which the power is exercised. 


SELF-INCRIMINATION, 


This constitutional — applies only to natural persons. Cor- 
Pornos; and their officers as such, may be compelled to furnish any 
nformation relating to the corporate busine: whether self-incrim- 
1221 8 ar note yi is required by Congress. ilson v. United States 
. S., 5 

The constitutional 8 of natural persons against self-incrim- 
ination is not an absolute right, but a privilege which operates in favor 
of the person only when claimed by him at the time of an attempted 
deprivation or invasion thereof; otherwise it is waived. Brown v, 
Walker (161 U. S., 591, 597). 

As stated with reference to the Leena preter provision in the Massa- 
chusetts constitution by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
in Commonwealh v. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank (21 Pick (Mass.), 


555): 

“The immunity given to all the citizens of the Commonwealth by 
which they are exempted from the obligation to criminate themselves is 
a privilege which each individual may claim for himself, or may waive, 
as he pleases. The act authorizes the commissioners to examine under 
oath all directors, officers, and agents of banks. It may be presumed 
that in most cases such officers and agents would prefer to waive their 
privilege and make a full disclosure of all the facts within their knowl- 
edge, rather than lie under the suspicion, which their declining to 
answer would imply; and in such case there is no reason why the 
commissioners, and through them the public, should not avail them- 
pe Mar ot information which such answers yoluntarily given would 

‘ord. 

rson, . constitutional provision, 

to give self-incriminating evidence, if there has been 
immunity from prosecution,.on account of such evi- 
ce, as broad as the constitutional protection. Counselman v. Hitch- 
cock (142 U. S., 547) ; Brown v. Walker (161 U. S., 591). 

Thus, in an attempt to secure the information desired, Co ss may 
adopt either of two methods. If it supplant the constitutional bar- 
rier with respect to self-incriminating evidence with an immunity as 
broad as the privilege which may be claimed by the person from whom 
the information is sought, such person may compelled to disclose 
the information, whether it is self-incriminating or not. On the other 
hand, if it let the barrier remain undisturbed, the person may be com- 
to disclose only information with respect to which he does not 
the privilege conferred us the Constitution to withhold self-in- 
criminating evidence. In draf section 6 the latter course was fol- 


lowed, because the real inconvenience to arise from the introduction 


of the immunity clause is that it would hamper the artment of 
Justice by making the President the unwit trument for stopping 
prosecutions by the Department of Justice. ot only does the section 


under consideration contain no immunity clause, but it also contains no 
provision requiring any person to furnish self-incriminating evidence 
and penalizes only through regular criminal proceedings ul viola- 
tion of the regulation ander which such information may be required. 

The question for determination is whether the section as framed, 
without any immunity clause, is in conflict with the constitutional pro- 
vision regarding self-incrimination. Unless the language otherwise 
affirmatively require, the section should be construed with the implied 
1 which exists by virtue of the Constitution, that no one shall 
be obli to incriminate himself, Unger the provision of the Massa- 
chusetts constitution similar to that of the United States Constitution 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, ee a statute, requir- 
in oe giving of information, which contained no immunity clause, 
said: 

The specific objection is that by the Constitution no son is bound 
to furnish evidence which may render him liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion ; but by the act all directors and other officers are liable to be put 
to ee gh cabs ping which may thus ob them to criminate themselves. 

“To this there are several answers. rst, taking the Constitution to 


be as sup d, then it will be . that the provision wass to be 
taken with the implied exception that no one shall be obli; to criftinate 
himself.” (Commonwealth v. Farmers and Mechanics k, 21 Pick. 


(Mass), 542, 554.) 

The only form of compulsion directed against the person who may 
be called upon to make reports pursuant to this section is his Mability 
to criminal punishment for willful violation of the regulation requiring 
such reports. He has full opportunity when called upon to comply 
with the regulation, and again when prosecuted in the criminal courts 
for failure or refusal to give the information, to claim and assert his 
constitutional privilege against giving self-incriminating evidence, Fur- 
thermore, it is the duty of the court in which any such prosecution is 
brought to recognize the right, if claimed by the person from whom the 
information was sought. is was asserted by the Supreme Ccurt of 
the United States in the following language; 

“ Suffice it in the present case to say that as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, i petition in a circuit court of the United States, seeks, 
upon grounds distinctly set forth, an order to compel appellees to answer 
particular questions and to produce certain books, papers, ete., in their 
re it was open to each of them to contend before that court 

at he was protected by the Constitution from making answer to the 
questions propounded to him; or that he was not legally bound to 
produce the books, papers, etc., ordered to be produced; or that neither 

e questions propounded, nor the books, papers, etc, called for relate 
to the particular matter under investigation, nor to any matter which 
the commission is entitled under the Constitution or laws to investigate. 
These issues being determined in their favor by the court below, the 
petition of the commission could have been dismissed upon its merits.” 
(Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson, 154, U. S., 447, 479.) 

The penalties imposed by the section do not apply to all failures or 
refusals to furnish reports, but only to such failures or refusals as are 
“ willful," The word “ willful” has been held to be synonymous with 
the words “intentional,” “designedly,” “ without lawful excuse.” It 
implies that the act is done . and of stubborn purpose. It 
means with “evil intent” or with “legal majice.” It is frequently 
understood as signifying evil intent without justifiable excuse, (Bou- 
yier, vol. 3, p. 3454.) 

In the statute upheld in the Massachusetts case above cited the 
words “ without justifiable cause" were used, and it was held by the 
court in that case that to decline answering, when it is provided by the 
Constitution that the person shall not be held to answer, would 

lainly be a justifiable cause. Therefore it would seem that proof that 

e information was self-incriminatory would be a complete defense to 
a charge of willfully” violating the regulation requiring the submis- 
sion of the reports. 


SEARCHES AND SEIZURES. 


The third objection is that section 6 of the bill authorizes unreason- 
able searches and seizures, contrary to the fourth amendment of the 
Constitution, in that it provides for entry and inspection by the Presi- 
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dent's 

is believed that the on in question does not authorize an unreason- 

able search and seizure within the meaning of the Constitution. It 

authorizes entry Sees by the President’s duly authorized agents for the 

urposes of the n. It should be observed that it does not author- 

A houses, but relates only to =e 3 — of — 5 
o 


cave bape acy of the places of business of licensees. It 


ing the President's duly authorized L panics in t 
on 


only in case the person 
information Which, if obtained through such en 


tates, — Gi. 8. pcr i BEN 

n case he has protesi against an en 

tection of the constitutional guaranty Hin rnbo is — to 

upon a charge of willfully violating the regulation, or lifully 
ructing or hindering the President’s duly authorized agents, he may 
lead his constitutional guaranty by way of defense to the charge. 
here is nothing in the section which deprives him of such a defense. 
These conclusions are supported by. exactly the same line of reasoning 

hereinbefore used with respect to the self-incrimination clause of the 

Constitution. 


and has ee ie Past 
1 
ob- 


REVOLVING FUND, 


The fourth objection that the pill provides for taking money out of 
the Treasury otherwise than in consequence of ap . ka oe made by 
law, may arise in connection with the revolving-tund features of sec- 
tions 9, 10, and 12, which provide that moneys received in carrying out 
the purposes of the respective sections may, in the discretion of the 
President, be used over and over in further carrying out those pur- 

without being immediately deposited in the Treasury. ly 
lances not used as part of such revolving funds are required to be 
covered into the Treasury. The original fund for carrying out these 
oses is provided for In a direct appropriation made by section 21 
Tom moneys in the gee os 

It is apparent from this analysis of section that the only moneys 
which may actually be taken from the Treasury are drawn in conse- 
quence of an appropriation made by law. The constitutional prohi- 
bition applies only to moneys which are actually in the ment. 7 and 
not to moneys which remain under the control of the President. (Knote 
v. United States, 95 U. S., 149.) 

There is nothing novel in the application of the Ag fied prin- 
ciple in this bill, as there are statutory precedents for the practice, 
For 8 see the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 828), relating to 
the Forest Service; the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat., 1145), relating 
to the Alaskan railway ; the acts of February 21, 1911 (36 Stat., 926), 
and March 31, 1905 (33 Stat., 1032), 2 to the United States 
Reclamation Service; and the act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat, 604), relat- 
ing to the United States Revenue-Cutter Service. 


PUBLIC FUNDS FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES. 


The fifth objection, that the bill provides for the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds for private purposes, arises with reference to section 12, pro- 
viding for a guaranteed price. 

The sole purpose of this section is the stimulation of production and 
the assurance of an adequate and continuous supply of necessaries dur- 
ing the war. It is national in its scope. It is not confined to any 
particular geographical area, and is operative only when the President 
shall find that an emergency exists. Whatever benefit may accrue to 
the producer under its operation would be merely incidental to the car- 
rying out of its declared purpose. The objectors may cite the cases 
arising out of the sugar-bounties provisions of the act of October 1, 
1890 (26 Stat.. 567). The provisions of this bill are fundamentally 
different from those of the sugar-bounties act. That act was intended 
to indemnify the growers of sugar in the United States for actual or 
theoretical losses which they might have sustained by reason of the 
remova} of the tariff duty upon the importation of sugar into this coun- 
try, and was, in effect, a mere bounty or gratuity. he sugar-bounties 
act was Intended as permanent legislation and in no way related to any 
war or to the assurance of an adequate and continuous supply of sugar. 
` Section 12 of this bill is directly related and limited to the emer- 
gency which may arise out of the progress of the war and is directly 
connected with the assurance of an adequate and continuous supply 
of necessaries during the war. Its duration is weg gery Limit 
Therefore it is EE, PEASY connected with providing for the common 
defense and promotion of the general welfare and is clearly within 
the principles laid down by Story in his work on the Constitution, 
volume 1, section 978, in which, quoting Hamilton, he said: 

“It is therefore of necessity left to the discretion of the National 
Legislature to pronounce upon the objects which concern the general 
welfare and for which under that description an appropriation of 
money is requisite and proper. And there seems no room for doubt 
that whatever concerns the general interests of learning, of agriculture, 
of manufactures, and of commerce are within the sphere of the 
national councils so far as regards an application of money. The 
only qualification of the generality of the phrase in question 
seems to be admissible is this, that the object to which an appro- 
priation of money is to be made must be general and not | —its 
operation extending in fact or by possibility throughout the Union and 
not being confined to a particular spot.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States refused to pass upon the 
constitutionality of the sugar-bounties provisions, but did authorize 
the payment of earned bounties thereunder. (United States v. Realty 
Co., 103 U. S., 427.) 


DELEGATION OF LEGISLATIVE POWER, 


The sixth objection which may be made to the bill fs that it delegates 
legislative power to the Executive. This may arise in connection with 
any of the regulatory sections from 5 to 16, Inclusive. A discussion of 
this objection requires a clear understanding of the legal theories upon 
which the bill is based. In the first place, the bill declares the 
tion to be essential by reason of the existence of a state of war. 


ere- 
upon, specific acts and practices are denounced as unlawful. It also 


dent. The President is confined within the field of action prescribed by 
‘ongress. e apply and the machinery provided in the 
tory operates o after the ident | have found 


cally described facts or emergencies and shali 
romuigated a notice or regulation or made an order or require- 


with the no er, or requirement. Ha prescribed 
the rule of conduct for both the Executive and the citizen, bill con- 
fers upon the President merely adm tive functions. Congress 
does not authorize the President to create any crime nor to apply or 
withhold punishment for any crime. The crime and the punishment 
therefor are to be determined by facts, circumstances, and conditions 
described in the bill, as they, 3 Arise. 

The bill as drawn is obviously within the rules laid down by the 
Supreme Court, as shown 5 8483). quotation from United States 


e unreasonable rates or to discriminate 
roves reg: Bag the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
7 ty 


agai tion. In Commerce Commission v. Chicago 
Rock Island, etc., Railroad (218-U. S., 88). Congress provided that 
after a given date only cars with drawbars of uniform h t should be 
used nterstate commerce, and then constitutionally left to the com- 


Louis & Iron Mountain Railroa 
Union Bridge Co. v. United States 
U. S., 526); Butterfield v. Stranahan (192 U. 
from the statutes involved that Co 
pene py implication made it unla 
na 


officers were authorized to make rules and regulations Soproprisss to 
the several matters covered by the various acts. A violation of these 
rules was then made an offense punishable as prescribe by Congress. 
But In making these regulations the officers did not legislate. They did 
not go outside of the circle of that which the act itself had affirmatively 


tions of the nature they bad thus been generally authorized to make, in 


See also Red “C” Oil Manufacturing Co. v. North Carolina Board of 
Agriculture (222 U. S., 380; Field v. Clark, 143 U. S., 649). 


its provisions, to employ these powers. Repeatedly in the t, Con- 
2 when it conceived that acts and practices within State lines were 
ical to the public interests, has reached, regulat or eliminated 


( 
of May 9, 1902 aa Stat., 193); the antinarcotic act of December 17. 
1914 iss Stat., 785) > 


gust 

), and August 39 Stat., 476) ; and the 

hosphorous-match act of April 9, 1912 t, 81). Only two of 

thane statutes have ever been chailen fore the United States Su- 

preme Court. The tax on the circulation of State-bank notes and that 
on oleomargarine were both upheld by the court as a valid ex 

of the taxin wer of Congress. Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533) ; 

McCray v. ited States (195 U. S., my 

In this connection Quong Wing v. Kirkendall (223 U. S., 59} is 
illuminating as to the possible uses of the taxing power for the accom- 
plishment of purposes other than that of obtaining revenue. 

What Congress may do at any time indirectly through the taxing 
power, surely, in time of war to meet war emergencies, it may accom- 
plish directly in the exercise of its war powers. 

In this the greatest crisis of this country, and of the world, can the 
legislative department of the Government, directly cha with provid- 

for the common defense and general welfare, incl the bes ge 
and maintenance of its Army and Navy, afford to leave the great is- 
sues of production, conservation, and distribution of the necessaries of 
life to unorganized action by State, municipal, and private agencies? 
Is it not cleariy within the constitutional powers of Congress to subject 
them to orderly Federal control? 
Praxcts G. Carrry, 


EDMUND B. QUIGGER, 
Assistants to the Solicitor. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrxes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit some ob- 
servations prepared by Hon. F. M. Gault, president of the Okla- 
homa State Board of Agriculture, commenting upon the differ- 
ence in market prices of certain products, particularly wheat, 
between what is received by the producer and what is paid by 


the consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unant- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 8 . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The-CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this so-called fcod- 
control measure is made up of a queer admixture of good and 
evil. I fear, however. that the evil it contains is far in excess of 
the good it will provide should it become a law. 

The purposes announced for the measure, namely, to encourage 
the production and conservation of sufficient food for all of our 
people at a fair price, and to assist in feeding our allies, are 
admirable, but the machinery employed to bring about this 
result is so drastic that it will defeat the very purpose for 
which it is intended. In my opinion this measure is unconstitu- 
tional, and if not unconstitutional it is inimical to the funda- 
mental principles upon which this Government was founded. 

After reading this bill and analyzing it a person can readily 
see how the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] was 
prompted in a newspaper interview to say of it, “If I should 
meet the world leader of the Socialists I would say to him, 
‘Take off your hat to me, for I have given you a measure which 
is more socialistic than any you ever dreamed of.’ If I were 
to meet the Kaiser I would say to him, ‘I take off my hat to 
you, for this bill would make our President more of an autocrat 
than you ever dared to be.” This very estimate of this bill 
should be sufficient to condemn it. 

We are told that it is a war measure, in aid of a war to 
establish a world democracy and to destroy European autocracy. 
Yet its provisions are more autocratic than were ever dreamed 
of by any czar in the history of all time, 

The provisions of this bill are aimed primarily at the farmer 
and the products of the farm, and at those who are dealing in 
the products of the farm. Why the farmer should be singled 
out and made the object of this autocratic authority without 
making any provision for the control of the prices of the things 
that are necessary for the proper conduct of a farm has not as 
yet been explained by the friends of this measure, and that this 
is an unfair discrimination the recital of a few facts will readily 
demonstrate. 

There is nothing in this measure giving authority to the 
President to fix the prices of plows, cultivators, binders, binder 
twine, fertilizer, tankage, fencing wire, wagons, harness, coal, 
gasoline, oil, or the many other necessities used upon the farm, 
all of which have gone up in price within the last three years 
from 25 to 200 per cent. Steel, used so largely in the manu- 
facture of farm implements, before the war was quoted at $30; 
now it is selling at $130. Coal has advanced from 100 to 200 
per cent. Fencing wire has advanced from 35 to 40 per cent. 
Prepared foods have advanced more than a hundred per cent. 
Tankage is over a hundred per cent higher than it was at the 
beginning of the war. Fertilizers have advanced from 50 to 
60 per cent. Potash, one of the principal ingredients used in 
the manufacture of fertilizer, has advanced between 600 and 
700 per cent. Binder twine has advanced from 8 cents to 18 
cents. Plow shovels from $2.50 to $7. Cultivators from $28 
to $50. Farm harness from $25 to $50. Farm labor from 
$25 to $40, and it is hard to obtain at any price. Before the 
administration undertakes to fix the price of the products of 
the farm it should fix the price of these essentials in the con- 
duct of the farm. 

In addition to this the administration, before it could with 
any degree of justice or fairness fix the price of the products 
of the farm, would have to be able to control the weather, the 
foot-and-mouth disease, hog cholera, glanders, roup, chinch 
bugs, black rust in wheat, smut in oats, and all the other pests 
and conditions with which the farmer has to contend. 

Everybody is interested in a plentiful food supply, and it is 
absolutely necessary that the price to be paid for such supply 
shall be reasonably within the reach of every citizen. But the 
method provided in this measure will not produce these much 
to be desired results. On the other hand, in my opinion, they 
will serve to diminish the supply and to increase the price. 


The food dictator to be appointed under this proposed law can |‘ 


not add one grain of wheat, corn, or oats more to the visible 
supply by any flat that he may issue, but he may easily be the 
means of preventing the raising of millions of bushels of each 
of these cereals by reason of foolish and impractical require- 
ments exacted under the authority of this law. Unless the 
farmer is reasonably sure that he is going to have a fair return 
for the products of his soil, he will not go to any extraordinary 
pains to produce big crops, and he must know in advance that 
in the event of a shortage of crops he will receive an increased 
price in proportion to that shortage for what he does actually 
raise. This is the-only insurance that a farmer has, and is the 
only encouragement that he receives to make the effort that he 
does each year. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


Mr. MEEKER. I am going to keep right on until somebody 
will answer the question I asked of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. OvyermyeR], and which he did not answer, as to what 
would happen if there is a shortage of wheat. Is there any- 
thing in the world that would keep that shortage of wheat from 
increasing the price? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely the law of supply and de- 
mand would take care of that proposition. 

Mr. MEEKER. There is nothing in this bill that would keep 
the price of that wheat down? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; and in my opinion there is noth- 
ing that can be put into it that would. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, does 
not the gentleman contend that it is the law of supply and 
demand that is making the high prices of wheat? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. No. It is responsible to a certain 
degree for the high prices, but it is not entirely the reason. I 
hope to point that out before I get through. I hope to point 
out what is the cause, 

Mr. AYRES. Well, what is the cause? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will refer to it in a few minutes, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman says that 
there is nothing in the bill that will prevent wheat going very 
high and flour going very high. The authority is given in this 
bill to control the different kinds of business through which the 
wheat and flour would pass; and without mentioning names, I 
will tell you that some of these gentleman who are interesting 
themselves in this matter and who will have something to do 
with it told us this only last week that they had followed the 
wheat from the producer to the consumer through all its stages 
of holding and production into bread, and in their opinion the 
price of flour could be reduced by eliminating unnecessary 
movements and unnecessary charges and costs to $6 a barrel, 
Under this bill the authority is given to them to regulate and 
control and eliminate unnecessary costs and charges. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Then the remedy should be against 
those who are guilty of these evil practices, and not against the 
men who are primarily responsible for the raising of the cereals. 
That is what I am complaining about. 3 

Mr.-McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why do you say this is a 
burden upon the farmer? He is the only one who is protected 
by this bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He is not protected by it, because his 
business is the only business that is made the object of this 
special legislation. He is the only business man of any conse- 
quence who is discriminated against, and as to all others the 
discrimination goes in their favor. There is nothing, as has 
been repeated here from time to time, to fix the price of a sin- 
gle thing that he buys. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is no price fixing in 
this bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But there is. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I beg the gentleman's par- 
don. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think that is one of the principal 
things in it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is a section in this 
bill which says to the farmer, regardless of what may happen in 
the direction of reducing the cost of the product, “ We will not 
permit you to take less than a certain amount.” He can take 
anything else he can get, up to the sky, but we stand behind him 
and say, We will not let our price go below a certain figure.” 
There is no price fixing at all. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Indi- 
ana has the time. y 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman from North Dakota 
can ask a question of the gentleman from Michigan if he 
wants to. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman know that there is a 
gentleman’s agreement at this time between this Government 
and the entente allies whereby they agree to take all the sur- 
plus wheat of the United States for the year 1917 at whatever 
price this Government will sell it to them for? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I did not know whether 
there was such an agreement or not, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. MBEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I would like to answer, but my time 
is going. 
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Mr. MEEKER, The gentleman from Michigan has just now 
said that so far as this House is concerned the sky is the limit. 
Now, if we are going to the farmers and telling them that the 
sky is the limit, how are we going to convince the consumers 
that they are to be protected? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There are things in this 
bill that will prevent prices from going sky-high. But if 
they do go there the farmers will get the price. But we do not 
let the price to the farmers go below a certain amount. I re- 
peat, there is no price fixing in this bill. 

Mr. MEEKER. But there is nothing to keep the farm prices 
from going just as high as they choose to go. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; there is the power, if 
it is exercised. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Les. 

Mr. OVERMYER. I fear that the misunderstanding on the 
part of the gentleman from St. Louis [Mr. MEEKER] is not the 
fault of those who are undertaking to enlighten him. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Indiana have five minutes more time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield 10 minutes more to 
the gentleman from Indiana, but I yield it to him. [Laughter.] 
He has been interrupted frequently. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. OVERMYER] a question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I hope the gentleman from Michigan 
will not be one of the offenders. 

Nr. MEEKER. Did the gentleman from Ohio answer the 
question I put to him and which he said he would answer? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I did, by explaining exactly what hap- 
pened on the Chicago stock market to increase the price of 
wheat, and how it happened. 

Mr. MEEKER. But the gentleman did not explain all that 
happened there, and he knows he did not. 

Mr, OVERMYER. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
know everything that happened there. I was not present, but 
I know what did regulate the price of wheat, and I explained it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The trouble in this whole matter 
does not lie with the farmer. There is no farmers’ trust or 
combination that sends the price of farm products sky-high 
when there is no reason for it so ascending, and all that he 
asks is a fair return for his produce and he is willing to take 
his chances with prices actually fixed by the law of supply and 
demand and this he is entitled to. The trouble arises after 
the corn, the wheat, and the oats leave the farm and after it 
is hoarded in warehouses and in the hands of speculators. True, 
occasionally some farmer who is able to hold on to his grain 
gets the advantage of these speculative prices, but he is the 
exception and is not one in a thousand as compared with those 
who dispose of their grain at normal prices. 

If this bill or some other bill in its stead provided the means 
for the prevention of speculative prices in food products, the 
problem would be solved, for if it was not possible to exact and 
receive speculative prices there would be no undue hoarding of 
these commodities, and their equitable distribution would be 
easily made, provided adequate transportation is afforded. I 
am in favor of the most drastic laws for the punishment of 
those found guilty of hoarding necessaries of any kind for 
speculative purposes. [Applause.] 

One of the greatest misfortunes that has occurred in the past 
year, to my mind, was the sending out from this Capitol the 
scarecrow notices of the shortage of foodstuffs and of the 
necessity for conservation to avoid a threatened famine. The 
result of all this was a tendency to produce the very condition 
that was sought to be avoided. From every section of the coun- 
try the report comes that farmers and business men have been 
laying in supplies of flour, of meat, of sugar, and of other neces- 
sities sufficient to last them for a year. This has caused prices 
to go higher, and has also caused a scarcity of these necessities, 
when there was absolutely no immediate reason for this pre- 
caution. This hysteria has produced another condition far more 
damaging and far-reaching in its injurious effect than this. For 
some time past farmers have been selling cattle weighing from 
500 to 700 pounds that should have been kept through the sum- 
mer and fed next fall and marketed at 1,100 or 1,200 pounds. 
Readily may it be seen how this thing is cutting the meat supply 
nearly in two. For the last several weeks you could have picked 
up any newspaper and by consulting the market page discovered 
that the Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and other large stock 
markets are receiving thousands of pigs weighing from 60 to 
100 pounds, and market writers in stock-jaurnals say that this 
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condition is brought about because farmers feel that these pigs 
are worth more now than they would be after this food-fixing law 
goes into effect. 

In passing I want to call attention to another astounding 
fact for which there should be and must be sooner or later sup- 
plied a remedy. It is estimated that there are slaughtered in 
this country every year 6,000,000 calves between.6 and 8 weeks 
old, It is fair to assume that half of these calves are heifers. 
If we had a law to prohibit their sale, it is said that within 10 
years, with their natural increase, there would be a beef animal 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States. It is 
also reported that we have 6,000,000 fewer cows in this coun- 
try to-day than we had 10 years ago, notwithstanding our popu- 
lation has increased more than 20,000,000. Some law for the 
conservation of the beef supply of this country would be of far 
more benefit to the future than any bill that we might enact to 
fix the prices of the products of the farm. 

The point that I wish to emphasize in these remarks is that 
it is unjust to discriminate against the farm and fix the prices 
for the products of the soil and not fix the prices of the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing industries throughout the country. 
This attempt is class legislation pure and simple, and in dis- 
criminating against the farmer as this measure does I fear that 
the very reverse of the result that we would have to obtain will 
follow. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
at this time is one of the most important measures that Con- 
gress will be called upon to enact for the successful prosecution 
of this world-wide war. It belongs to the great triumvirate 
of measures which haye distinguished the present special ses- 
sion, to wit, the conscription act, the liberty-loan bill, and the 
food-conservation bill. By the conscription act our country has 
mobilized its full force of man power. By the liberty-loan bill 
we have reached our reserves of wealth and capital, and by the 
food-conseryation bill we shall conserve our supply of the neces- 
sities of life which will make victory possible. In the present 
crisis of the world’s history one of the greatest factors of success 
is the wise use of the food products of this Nation. 

The correct solution of this problem—the curbing of extortion 
and the elimination of food hoarding—is of tremendous impor- 
tance to our allies and of equal importance to ourselves, It 
means not only our power to maintain successfully an effective 
army in the field, but it means the power to sustain the great 
army of industrial workers who must supply that army and 
who must maintain the normal production of our country. 
Bread is equally important with bullets in this great struggle of 
democracy. The wageworkers of this country are united in their 
demand for the passage of this bill. They have a right to be 
protected from the food criminal who would seek to take ad- 
vantage of the distress of the people and force extortionate 
prices for the necessities of life. £ 

The farmers of the Nation realize that an adequate control 
of the food products and elimination of all speculation and cor- 
nering of the market will result in a wholesome stimulation 
of production and will benefit greatly the agricultural popula- 
tion by assuring them a just price and a free market to reach 
the consumer. The business men of the cities are ready to con- 
cede that a control of this vital subject is necessary and can 
not in any way affect injuriously legitimate business, 

The method by which it is sought to control this subject is 
one of the lessons which has been taught us by the three years’ 
experience of our allies. It is the only sane and effective way 
of reaching the evil, and consists of putting a large measure 
of control into the hands of nonpolitical executive officers under 
the President, who will have power to marshal all of the assets 
and resources of the country, stimulate our productive energy 
to the highest point, and secure a uniform and free distribu- 
tion of the products to the great centers of population. All of 
this must be worked in harmony and cooperation with the 
movement of our troops and with the production and shipment 
of munitions and other supplies for the Army. In other words, 
the subject is too vast to be left to private enterprise or to the 
manipulation of private greed. The people are entitled to 
know where the food supplies are, their character and quality, 
and how they can best be gotten to market at a price within 
the reach of the ordinary worker. 

For the performance of this great task the President has 
secured the aid of Herbert C. Hoover, whose work for the re- 
lief of Belgium has reflected glory upon the country which he is 


proud to call his own. [Applause.] 
Statesmen of all lands have united in praise of the highly 
efficient, thorough, and successful way in which the feeding of 
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the homeless Belgian population was carried on. We are proud 
to claim that at the head of this great work was a plain Ameri- 
can business man. The task was one which seemed hopeless. 
Chaos reigned. Millions of Belgians were homeless, without 
employment, and without the possibility of helping themselves 
or renewing the activities of their lives. The avenues of com- 
merce were demoralized by war, and such means of transporta- 
tion as could be kept up were imperatively needed to supply the 
fighting men locked in a death grip upon the plains of France. 
‘It seemed that the helpl civilian population, the aged, the 
women, and children, must sink back with a despairing cry into 
the bloody dust. The cry of humanity was answered from the 
land of democracy, and the millions who haye suffered and been 
saved are a testimony to-day of the efficiency of the plain Ameri- 
can business man who applied business methods to humane 
objects. 

But apparently neither the purpose of this beneficent measure 
nor the high character and proved efficiency of the man who will 
be appointed to administer it meet with the approval of certain 
politicians in our own land whose chief ability consists in tearing 
down and destroying rather than in building up and saving. 
Probably no greater compliment could be paid Mr. Hoover than 
the abusive attack which has been made upon him in certain 
quarters, It comes from a source which was never known to 
produce constructively anything humane, anything in the in- 
terest of the people. It comes from an element which has always 
been at the service, secretly or openly, of the special interests, 
and who regard Government as a mere game of politics to be 
played for the prizes at stake. 

The real source of this criticism should be unmasked so that 
it will be thoroughly understood by the American people. For- 
tunately, the opposition thus created represents a minority to- 
day in the great legislative gathering of the American people. 
It is more vociferous than virile. It is the kind of opposition 
which dreads the man of direct action. It hates the man who 
gets results. It is opposed, therefore, to the direct and open 
method of the President’s administration; to his frank and 
confident appeal to the heart and mind of the American people. 
It prefers that he should seek some devious and underground 
passage to accomplish his purpose—a course which it loves to 
denominate “regular.” Anything like frankness, straightfor- 
wardness, or efficiency in political action is regarded by this 
element as decidedly irregular. It much prefers that the man 
who should be put in control of this great authority should 
first be compelled to kneel before a selected group of political 
masters and have his hands tied to see that he shall not harm 
favored interests; be properly held down to the appointment only 
of such assistants as have the approval of particular organiza- 
tions, and take a binding oath that he will distribute the 
patronage as patronage in the regular and customary way. 
Under this method it is assumed that a much more honest and 
efficient man can be secured than by the very unpolitical method 
chosen, by the President of securing a man who had made a 
conspicuous success in exactly the kind of work which was 
needed. [Applause.] 

There is a type of politician in this country, apparently suc- 
cessful, unfortunately, in insinuating himself into office, who is 
always ready to give the people at any great crisis an unlimited 
supply of wind. Do the people cry for national defense? Give 
them wind! Do they demand a strong financial system? Give 
them wind! Do they ask for the freedom of the seas, the pro- 
tection of international law, and the rights of humanity? That 
is a splendid chance to expend wind. Do they rise in their 
‘might and seek for the safety and perpetuity of democratic 
institutions in the world? Nothing is needed to pacify them 
but a little wind. Is it necessary to raise taxes to support the 
Government in its struggle? How much safer and cheaper it is 
to expend only wind. And now, when the people cry for bread, 
they are to be offered wind. Wind is a current commodity in 
times of peace. When the business men, the farmers, and the 
wage earners are all busy with their own affairs, and when 
politics is but a minor consideration to most of them, a fair 
wind will get many a man far upon his course, but in times of 
great national storm it is entirely possible to have too much 
wind. What is needed then are stanch craft and stout hearts. 
I am glad to believe that Mr. Hoover is a food merchant and 
not a wind merchant. [Applause.] 

I am glad to believe that he will give the people food in suf- 
ficient quantities on fair terms and without waste, but that he 
will not expend upon them any unwelcome oratory. Oratory 
will fill very few empty stomachs. The American workers can 
not subsist on glittering phrases. Though we speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and have not charity, it is as sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals. Let those whose stock in trade 
consists of wind take a back seat at once behind the real leaders 


of the hour—the men who can accomplish and have accom- 
plished results. For one Iam willing to trust the President with 
what I know to be a tremendous and far-reaching power. I am 
more willing to trust him than I am to trust the best of private 
enterprises, or possibly the worst of human greed, in its efforts 
to supply the vital needs of the people. [Applause.] 

I am willing to trust his appointee; first, because he appointed 
him, and second, because his record and his achievements justify 
the confidence thus expressed. I am willing to see the President 
and his associates carry on this great work in the white light of 
American public opinion rather than in the subterranean pas- 
sages of politics. I have confidence in the American people that 
they will be able with the light which their intelligence will 
give to correct speedily any false or dangerous tendencies. 

It may be that the opposition is confined entirely to wind. 
I hope so. I am willing at the present time to believe so. I 
should hate to feel that there was a class of men in our own ranks 
willing to shoot their own officers in the back. One of the most 
dreaded terms in war is that of “snipers ”—men who gonceal 
themselves upon the roofs of houses and shoot down soldiers 
in the streets. It may be at least said in extenuation of the 
snipers that they are showing a devotion to some cause and 
are fighting in their own way against their country’s foe. I 
do not know that any term hateful enough has been invented 
for the soldier in the ranks who shoots down his own officer 
when a charge has been ordered into victory. Apparently, no 
term of reproach has been found which will adequately de- 
scribe such a man. 2 

Let us hope that we are not combating such an element in 
official life. It throws such a dark shadow against the picture 
that every true and loyal American will be repelled with horror 
from it. These men may not realize that they are giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy; that their words are being eagerly 
quoted In Germany, expanded, amplified, and construed to put 
America in the worst light. They may not realize that the de- 
structive criticism which degenerates into mere abuse, which 
points no way to a better method, which promises no solution 
of great problems, which holds out no promise of protection 
from impending peril, is hardly the part of enthusiastic loyalty. 
They may not realize that the American people demand results, 
constructive work, honest effort, and courageous leadership. 
The man who does anything is always liable to attack and can 
always be criticised with more or less success, But the heart 
of the American people rings true after all. The man who does 
things is the man who secures their confidence, retains their 
respect, and is cherished in their memory. Let us give the 
American people food and not wind! [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

Mr. JAMES, Mr. Chairman, the men who are going to do 
our fighting for us must be well fed. The men who are going 
to keep them supplied with the munitions of war must be well 
fed, and the men who are to furnish the material for the manu- 
facture of the munitions of war must be well fed, as must the 
men who are going to raise our crops, and so forth. The fami- 
lies of all of these men must be well fed as well. We can not 
expect men to give their lives for liberty and justice and expect 
them to leave the daily bread of their families to the whims of 
food gamblers. 

The man who poisons the food of the men fighting for his 
country is a traitor and a murderer, but he is no worse than 
the man who makes fictitious profits out of the food sold his 
countrymen, especially in time of war. We would shoot the 
man who betrayed his country, and the same fate is none too 
good for the “food pirate” or the “fuel pirate“ who is will- 
ing to rob his countrymen so that he can make still more 
exorbitant profits. 

The man who to-day charges an exorbitant price on the neces- 
saries of life puts himself into the class of Benedict Arnold, of 
unsavory fame and reputation. 

Every patriotic American ean have nothing but loathing for 
those enemies of our country—the food gamblers and the food 
speculators who are willing in these days of war to rob our 
American citizens. By such actions they ally themselves with 
the enemies of their country. 

There is only one way to stop these vultures in human form 
from preying on our people, and that is to place the control of 
food in the Government, the same as this Lever bill will do. 

We must decide now whether we are going to allow these un- 
scrupulous sharks to keep on fattening themselves at the ex- 
pense of the American people, or whether we shall pass a bill 
now that will either put them out of business or regulate them 
so that they can not charge any unreasonable prices. I can not 
see how anyone can-oppose a fair bill of this kind. 
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If we have Government control, or the right to exercise Gov- 
ernment control in case of necessity, then, and not until then, 
can we have food conservation; then, and not until then, can we 
put the food speculator out of business when he commences to 
rob the American people right and left. 

I am not afraid of a food famine, but until we have a food- 
control law we are going to be charged outrageous prices not 
only for necessaries of life but for fuel as well. 

We need middlemen, and we need merchants, but we do not 
need food speculators and food gamblers. Food speculation and 
exploitation and outrageous prices for fuel must be stopped. 
The new food controller must have power to regulate the prices 
of all of these things, if necessary. 

Not only must prices to our people be reasonable, but the food 
furnished our soldiers must be good. There must be no more 
“embalmed beef” outrages. There must be no more outrages 
of the kind of 1898, when the men doing the fighting were being 
fed on the refuse of the land. I do not know whether this bill 
is broad enough to punish the people of this kind or not, but if 
it is not broad enough I shall offer an amendment of this kind 
if it is in order on a bill of this kind. A man who would sell 
embalmed beef to the Government, knowing it was to be sent to 
feed the men who are fighting to save the freedom of the land, is 
committing an act of treſtson and should be shot for treason. 

No bill will be fought harder than this bill will be fought. 
We will hear much about the “ violation of the Constitution, 
much about “ food dictator,” much about a mining man running 
the Government, much about autocracy, and much about cen- 
tralized power. 

Those who talk about the Constitution should bear in mind 
that, if we do not win this war, not only will the Constitution 
be the same as treaties—a mere “scrap of paper,” but “every 
principle upon which this Nation was founded will be ground 
under the iron heel of foreign militarism.” 

Those who talk about “food dictator” might better spend 
some time in considering the kind of a “ dictator” we will have 
if we lose this fight for liberty. Better to have a “food dic- 
tator ” than a “foreign dictator.” What an awful thing a food 
dictator is to some people—a man who only sees that our 
people shall not be robbed, that our people shall be able to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life at a reasonable price. Personally 
I would have no objection to a food controller—or a food dic- 
tator, as the enemies of the bill call it—stating how much food 
I can eat each day during the duration of this war. Better that 
we shall be put on “short rations” now and exist than to let 
things drift, allow ourselves to be robbed right and left, not 
earn enough to secure the necessaries of life, and have food 
riots, and so forth, later. But this bill does not go that far, 
it does not attempt to say how much food each person shall 
eat, it only provides that people can secure the food that they 
need at a reasonable price; and yet some people get up here 
and denounce the bill as providing for an “ autocracy ” and other 
things of the kind. 

Other people criticize the bill because they want to know, 
“What does a mining engineer know about food control?” Mr. 
Hoover has had considerable experience in that best of all 
schools, the school of experience ”—real experience, not book 
knowledge. 

Some of the strongest crities of Mr. Hoover have never had 
any military experience, but they profess to know more about 
raising an army than men who have grown up in the service. 

Having no knowledge of the mining business, the banking 
business, the insurance business, the shipping business, the build- 
ing business, does not prevent some of these same gentlemen 
from passing laws regulating the business of banking, insurance, 
mining, and so forth. They would be offended if one were to 
insinuate that their having no knowledge of the mining business, 
the insurance business, and so forth, should prevent them from 
legislating on matters of this kind. I have heard learned (2) 
discourses from gentlemen on insurance who know absolutely 
nothing about the business, and many speeches on the farming 
business by gentlemen who have no knowledge of the business. 
Yet, these same gentlemen want to know what a man who has 
had experience, real experience, in Belgium, knows about food 
and food control. 

To those who talk about “autocracy,” might I suggest that 
the American Federation of Labor has never been accused of 
favoring “autocracy,” and neither have the great railroad 
brotherhoods. I presume that there is no one in the country 
who does not know how organized labor, standing side by side 
with puoreanised labor in this fight, stands on this bill for food 
control. 

If the people of the United States were eyer aroused in fayor 
of a bill, it is this matter of food control. A mån who opposes 
a bill of this kind to secure reasonable prices will have to give 


the 3 back home some better reason than “ food dictator,” 
oc 


“ autocracy,” when he is asked why he voted against a bill pro- 
28 5 for the regulation of reasonable prices for the necessaries 
0 if 

One reason for the high price of food is that neutral coun- 
tries have entered our markets and have bid high for our food 
supplies. Part of this food has gone to the central powers. 
The passage of the espionage bill—with the clauses in it re- 
garding Government control of food exports—will prevent our 
food supplies going to that people that we are now fighting. 
Neutrals will now receive only enough to supply their own 
needs, and when it is used for any other purpose exports to 
them will be stopped entirely. 

Another reason for the high prices was given, among others, 
by Senator SHerman the other day. He stated in part that “a 
fiscal representative of Germany, operating from New York 
City, has been engaged in similar manipulations with hostile 
intent, and that he has even bought up large supplies of food- 
stuffs and caused them to be emptied into the sea.” Nothing 
of this kind could happen in any European country, and noth- 
ing of the kind should be allowed to happen here. This bill 
will take care of things of that kind as it should. 

Another good reason for the passage of this bill is that the 
producer, who patriotically cultivates every foot of ground to 
its utmost capacity, is toiling for the consumers of America 
and Europe. He is not working in order that exorbitant profits 
shall be made by food pirates and food gamblers. It would 
not be a square deal if the fruits of his hard labor. should fall 
into the hands of men who will manipulate prices on these 
extra food supplies to rob our people and the suffering people 
of Europe. 

Another cause of high prices are the grain exchanges, and 
this bill takes care of them as well as other things. According 
to reliable authorities, the American farmer received something 
over an average of $1.30 the past year for his wheat. The ulti- 
mate consumer paid more than twice this amount. Who re- 
ceived the difference? Not the retailer; not the elevator man 
who stored it. Most of the difference, amounting to millions 
ab millions of dollars, went to nonproducers—wheat specu- 
ators. 

The wheat speculators have been aptly described as “ human 
leeches.” They feed upon the fruits of others’ toil. They give 
nothing into the hopper of production, yet they take out millions 
of dollars. l 

What is the average board of trade? The board of trade bas 
become a hall of chance, where daily convene a horde of 
gamblers, compared to whom the twirler of the roulette wheel 
and the faro dealer are pikers. Itis as if the pit were a giant 
poker joint, with the Nation’s wheat supply a jack pot and the 
possible future supply the upturned cards in the more uncertain 
game of stud poker. 

The less the wheat supply of the country, then the greater 
demand for it; then the more brisk and the more energetic be- 
comes the gambling at the boards of trade. 

“Gaunt babes and starving mothers are a far cry from the 
moneyed atmosphere of the pit, yet fate chains them unhap- 
pily together. Excessive prices breed poverty, and speculators 
in wheat breed excessive profits.” 

As a matter of sound economies, there is no legitimate place, 
and there never has been, for the wheat gambler and people of 
his kind. Gamblers who live off of the earnings they make in 
this way are as useful in economics as men who live off of 
their earnings from poker, but no more so. 

This bill will, I hope, take care of these gentry. 

It is bad enough to speculate in foodstuffs in time of peace, 
but a man who speculates in grain and foodstuffs of any kind 
in time of war is putting himself in the class of the enemies of 
his country. 

The man who to-day juggles with food prices, the man who 
forces poverty on our people, and the man who impoverishes the 
Treasury of the United States by making us pay fancy prices 
for the food furnished our sailors and soldiers is committing as 
wicked and as vicious a sin as that for which the name of Arnold 
will ever be branded. ; 


The other day the Federal jury in Boston indicted 88 corpora- 
tions and individuals on the charge that they had conspired to 
monopolize commerce in onions. The evidence showed that the 
last annual crop of onions amounted to 200,000,000 pounds, and 
that the defendants had gobbled up 75 per cent of this crop. 
Then they hoarded the supply, raised the prices, and then in 
order to eliminate competition so that they could better rob the 
people they had divided the country. Fining people of this kind 
is too mild a punishment. 

In a few weeks several hundred thousand of the most effective 
workers in the country will be leaving their positions to learn 
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the art of war. There is greater demand for labor than can be 


supplied. The withdrawing of these men for our Army will 
make the demand still stronger, and will most likely make for 
higher wages. We must bear in mind that while the munition 
factories, many of our mines, and many other factories are mak- 
ing more money than they were before, there are industries that 
are earning less than they were before the war. If some of 
these industries have to pay a very marked increase in wages 
they will be compelled to go out of business. 

The following statement from President Wilson some time 
ago well shows the necessity for this legislation, He said, in 
part: 

The objects sought to be served by the legislation asked for are: 
Full inquiry into the existing available stocks of foodstuffs and into 
the costs and practices of the various food producing and ti. 


trades; the prevention of all unwarranted hoarding of every kind — 
of the control of foodstuffs by 5 who are not in any legitimate 


sense producers, dealers, or traders; the uisitioning when necessary 
for the public use of food supplies and of the equipment necessary for 
handling them ate 


roperly; the 8 of wholesome and legt 
mixtures and milling percentages and prohibition of the unnecessary 
or wasteful use of food. 


Authority is asked also to establish 83 in order to limit 
the profits of the farmers, but only to guaran to them when neces- 
sary a minimum price which will insure them a peony where they are 
asked to attempt new and to secure t consumer against 
extortion by breaking up corners and attempts at speculation when they 
occurred by fixing temporarily a fair price at which middlemen must 


sell, 

cessary ble wers 
A be aA 12 8 in order A pA Eais W ipene bog this 
administration of the food supplies of the country, I am confident that 
the exercise of those powers will be necessary only in the few cases 
where a small and selfish minority proves unwilling to put the Na- 
tion's interests above personal 8 . 

The proposed food administration is intended, of course, only to 
meet a manifest emergency and to continue only while the war lasts. 
Since it will be composed for the most part of volunteers there need 
be no fear of the possibility of a permanent 8 arising out 
Sea DA an control of consumption will disappear when the emergency 

Congress should not adjourn until it has passed a law pro- 
hibiting the making of any but legitimate profits on the necessi- 
ties of life. Many of the greatest fortunes of America were 
founded by cowardly scoundrels who remained at home speculat- 
ing and robbing while their betters were fighting so that this 
Nation might live. The past two generations have had to pay 
grudging homage to these men and their descendants. Let us 
see that what happened in 1861 and 1898 will not happen in this 
war. The best way to see that it does not happen would be for 
Congress to pass the so-called food-survey bill and this food- 
control bill, . 

As has been well said: The country is confronted with the 
alternative of submitting to private control of food by conspira- 
tors, with the risk of crippling the allies and thus losing the 
war, or asserting control of all food by the Government. Talk 
of ‘ paternalism’ and ‘centralization’ and Government usur- 
pation’ becomes idle when the dire alternative is thoroughly 
understood. The Government must act for all the people in the 
food question just as it acts for the people in military and naval 
operations. Bread and bullets are weapons of war which must 
be controlled exclusively by the Government.” 

Who fights the bill? Farmers, planters, and gardeners are 
not opposed to this bill, because it assists them to increase their 
output, and it also guarantees them a goed profit on their crops. 

The consumer does not oppose this bill, because he knows that 
unless a bill of this kind is passed he will be at the mercy of the 
food speculator, the food gambler, and the fuel pirate. 

The legitimate jobbers, middlemen of all kinds, and mer- 
chants do not oppose this bill, as they will not oppose Govern- 
ment supervision. 

Who, then, oppose the bill? Only those who take unreason- 
able profits, those who “take undue toll between producer and 
consumer,” those who corner markets, those who reap but do 
not sow, those who would destroy part of produce so as to 
get an unreasonable price for the balance, and the grain specu- 
lators—these are the men who naturally oppose a food control 
of this kind. ; 

In voting there is no hesitation on my part that it is my duty 
to vote for the man who will be “ robbed” if this bill does not 
pass, and do what little I can to put the “robber” out of busi- 
ness, and I shall so vote. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan yields back 
five minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 


men of the committee, it is with distinct diffidence that I ask 
your indulgence. As a new Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I naturally feel hesitunt to intrude my yoice and 
views in these historic halls. For weeks past I have sat at the 
feet of wisdom, enraptured by the eloquence and learning of 


my distinguished colleagues. And were it not that I am deeply 
mindful of my duty, and in the words of a renowned colonel and 
ex-President of the United States, feel “ called upon to testify,” 
I should not now presume to address this body. But this is a 
crucial period in our history, Precedents are being shattered 
daily as the records and ideas of the past are swept into the dis- 
card of a new era, or poured into the crucible of a new thought 
and tested in the fires of a new patriotism. Therefore, I trust 
I may not be held guilty of presumption in proclaiming my con- 
victions on a subject that closely touches my consciousness. 

Famine or food? Which? The hour has struck. We must 
make our decision. We have come to the parting of the ways. 

To the left is a road with whose windings we are all familiar. 
Tt is broad, well traveled, easy of grade, bordered by the land- 
marks of past experience. But it leads surely and certainly into 
a jungle of juggled prices, a wilderness of want, n swamp of 
speculation, a morass of misery. 

To the right we enter upon another road. Of landmarks there 
are few. Its progress is steep. Its ruts are rocky. But its 
foundation is sure and its end our reward. It leads ever up- 
ward, and following it we emerge finally and trinmphantly 
upon the plains of plenty, the paths of peace. 

That there is paramount necessity for food control or food 
regulation during the war none can ga y. The necessity is 
neither past nor potential. It is present. It is demonstrated 
daily in the extortionate prices we pay for foodstuffs. As the 
war goes on—and do not flatter yourself that it will soon step, 
or that we shall not feel it—the necessity for governmental regu- 
lation and safeguards will become increasingly manifest. The 
retail prices of many staples and commodities in the United 
States, which is self-sustaining in all its foodstuffs with the 
possible exception of sugar, are more excessive to-day than they 
are in warring nations of Europe, which have never been self- 
sustaining. Certainly they are higher than in any European 
capital at the beginning of the war. And there is not a Member 
of the House, or a thinking man anywhere, who honestly be- 
lieves that prices will drop in the absence of control during 
the war's progress. Why, then, should there be any hesitancy 
in applying the remedy of regulation? Why precrastinate? 
Why longer delay? 

In this emergency Congress unquestionably has the power to 
act. The country expects it to act. Each day of delay in- 
creases the disgust of those whose representatives we are. The 
people have had their fill of investigations which investigate 
but do not correct. They have had enough of commissions 
whose sins are sins of omission and never of commission. They 
are convinced that there are enough departments, bureaus, di- 
visions, sections, commissions, committees, experts, special as- 
sistants, assistant-assistants and clerks in Washington to fill all 
the trenches in France. Yet with all our governmental machin- 
ery, and in defiance of the pledge of party leaders and party 
platforms to reduce the cost of living, prices continue to mount 
higher and higher. What the le demand now is action. 
They are clamoring for action. nd they are going to get 
action, This is no time for theorizing. If the Government fails 
to act, the people themselves will act, and it should be self- 
evident that acquiescence in a just demand is better than popu- 
lar anarchy. 

In considering the necessity for food-control measures, one 
fact stands forth above all others: The Nation must have food 
to fight. The men in the trenches—your boys, my boys, our 
boys—imust have it. Those in the homes of the country must 
have it. We have placed upon this country enormous tax 
burdens, to bear which there must be a margin between income 
and outgo sufficient to enable the people to pay the assessments 
which have been and will be levied. Otherwise the war must 
fail, the Nation be stripped of its honor, and prospective victory 
degenerate into disastrous defeat. To win the war we must 
have closest cooperation in every avenue of activity, and that 
implies cooperation between the constituted government and the 
people who constitute if, as well as cooperation between indus- 
tries and individuals. Thus far, we have dealt successfully with 
problems of war organization. We have dealt successfully, or 
will deal successfully, with problems of war finance. We have 
succeeded in stimulating food production, The Government is 
conducting a nation-wide propaganda in the interest of greater 
economy and efficiency in the utilization of the products of the 
soll. We now face the task of insuring adequate distributing 
facilities for these products at prices which will protect both 
the producer and the consumer. To accomplish this we must 
first eliminate speculation and exterminate the speculator, and 
that is one of the chief objects and purposes of this measure. 
[Applause.] 

From Chicago the other day came a story to the effect that a 
certain individual had made a net profit of between two and 
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three million dollars on the recent rise in the price of grains. 
From the same city come other reports that speculators are 
storing up vast quantities of foodstuffs against the day when the 
Nation shall require them. We must feed our armies. We must 
feed our allies. We may yet have to feed the world, This 
means that we must call upon our reserves of food no less than 
our reserves of men, and the speculator knows it. 

As a scintillating example of the speculator’s lofty patriotism 
we have the testimony of reputable wholesalers that these high- 
Waymen have been buying canned corn at 623 cents a dozen, 
canned tomatoes at 90 cents, and canned peas at 75 cents, and 
selling them at from $1.50 to $2.10. They are doing this in the 
face of the fact that the coming year promises to produce the 
greatest crops of garden products in the country's history. They 
know that the waste of war will consume all available supplies, 
and that in this situation they will reap their unjust and unearned 
reward. Their slimy talons have reached out and clutched 
greedily at the market for eggs. Their claws are smeared with 
butter. Reports of the Department of Agriculture from various 
parts of the country indicate an increase of from 50 to 5,000 per 
cent in the volume of cold-storage poultry on hand as compared 
with a year ago, This can only mean that the speculator has 
already discounted a war shortage in meats and that he is pre- 
paring a campaign to mulet millions from the masses. This crea- 
ture is to be found in independent operations, operating through 
associations and organizations of various kinds, and dealing 
in futures on boards of trade. He is omnipresent, and the threat 
of prison bars and the fare to which he has reduced many of 
his victims is the only language he understands. [Applause.] 

Some of our enemy aliens we have interned. Others we have 
permitted to run at large. Government investigations have 
shown that the latter are in part responsible for the stench of 
speculation, and there is a well-grounded suspicion that inflated 
prices of some commodities are due to an organized conspiracy 
directed from the Wilhelmstrasse. But while no punishment is 
too severe for these treacherous enemies who have come here 
to abuse the hospitality offered by our shores, it is not the 
enemy alien who need worry us, nor is it he for whom we 
should have the greatest contempt. His ‘activities we can un- 
derstand, and he will be cared for in due season. It is the 
enemy American, the traitor who wears a made-in-America 
label, who is mainly responsible for the sufferings which prevail, 
and who even now is tightening the screws on the man whose 
earnings are never more than a few cents above his necessary 
expenditures, This is the villain of the plot. It is he whom we 
must catch. [Applause.] 

We can account for the enemy alien. The exponents of ruth- 
lessness could not be expected to do otherwise than to spread 
wreck, ruin, and disaster in whatever direction their murderous 
maraudings may take them. But the Kaiser, who boasts that 
he has blotted the words “humanity” and “pity” from his 
dictionary, only murders the women and children of the peoples 
- he has enslaved. In all his bloodthirsty brutality, even he does 
not countenance the slaughter of innocents among his own peo- 
ple. Yet in our midst, in what we are pleased to call civilized, 
enlightened America, there has risen up this prophet-flushed 
fiend who preys upon stranger and friend alike, and whose 
wealth is born of the blood and toil and weariness of those 
whom he expects to fight his battles. He is a producer of noth- 
ing but unrest and unhappiness. He toils not, and spins only 
yarns about bad crops. If the truth were known, I doubt 
whether a single food gambler would be found among the sub- 
scribers to the Liberty Loan. He is neither patriot nor pro- 
ducer. Seemingly secure in his depredations, he bellows de- 
fiance at government, authority, and law exactly as the leader 
of the Huns, self-righteous in his partnership “mit Gott,” 
flaunts his blood-flecked fingers in the face of humanity and 
civilization. 

The food pirate of our own country is a lower creature than 
the slinking pirate of the seven seas. The commander of the 
U-47, slipping quietly and unseen from behind Helgoland Bight, 
to prey upon Red Cross and relief ships in the name of “ kultur,” 
is a respectable member of society compared to him who, like- 
wise below the level of visibility, deliberately conspires to 
starve the men who are battling in the trenches to preserve the 
world's liberty and the fair name of democracy and their loved 
ones who are battling no less at home. Capt. Kidd was a 
fugitive from society. The food pirate, generally, is a social 
favorite. The pirate of Berlin is an outlaw. The pirate of 
Chicago quite likely belongs to one of our first families. 

We say of some men that they would “steal sheep.” The 
gentle speculator would not only steal sheep, but would 
slaughter them and then sell them to the public at double prices. 

This new Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, this Machiavellian mon- 
ster—and I refer to no individual, but to all those who make 


up this piratical and murderous system—wonuld tear babes from 
their mothérs’ breasts, steal pennies from the baby’s bank, 
snatch the housewife's purse, pick the pockets of a blind man, 


send his own brother away hungry. He is the epitome of 
greed. He is a new personification of the meanest man. Be- 
side him, the grave-robbing ghoul is a gentleman, for the ghoul 
robs only the dead. This voracious vulture, more shameful 
than Shylock, not only demands, but collects, his pound of 
flesh. [Applause.] 

Let me cite some of the chief features of this bill: 

1. Creation of a food dictatorship to be vested by the Presi- 
dent in Herbert C. Hoover. Although Mr. Hoover is not spe- 
cifically named, he is already acting in this capacity. And 
why not? Has he not demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt his ability to handle just such conditions as confront us? 
He has no other ends to serve than to see that the American 
people are properly fed and are permitted to purchase their 
noe at fair and equitable prices, thus aiding in winning 

e war, 

2. It authorizes the President to license and regulate busi- 
ness, to prevent uneconomical manufacture and inequitable dis- 
tribution. Why not give this power to the President? Have 
not the people of this country twice elected him as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, and has not this Congress repeatedly 
placed greater powers in his hands? 

8. It provides drastic powers and penalties to prevent corner- 
ing of foodstuffs. Why not? The man or men who would 
profit through extortionate prices at such a time as this deserve 
neither consideration nor compassion. 

4. The bill gives authority to the President to purchase or 
provide for the production or manufacture of necessities and to 
store and sell them. How better can the situation be handled 
than for the Chief Executive to have supervision over the manu- 
facture of necessities and their storage at strategic places? 

5. It gives power to the President to requisition necessities, 
and plants, factories, and mines which produce them. Does not 
this necessarily follow, and is it not prerequisite to the carrying 
out of the other purposes of the bill? 

6. It empowers the President to close exchanges to prevent 
speculation, No legitimate exchange will be affected by this 
measure, and it is right and proper that the people’s chosen 
riba ones should be in authority to restrict these opera- 

ns, 

7. It provides for minimum price fixing to guarantee pro- 
ducers a reasonable profit and thus stimulate production. A 
minimum price is essential to the successful execution of this 
measure, and I believe it will be carefully safeguarded in the 
hands of the Chief Executive. 

8. The bill authorizes an appropriation of $152,500,000 to 
carry out its purposes. We have appropriated billions for the 
destruction of mankind. Why not the smaller sum to conserve 
the food supply of our civil population, so necessary to the suc- 
cess of our Army? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman seems to think this bill does 
not propose to authorize the fixing of a maximum price. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. It does not so state. 

Mr. BLANTON, What about section 5? Does not that au- 
thorize the fixing of a maximum price indirectly? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. I should say that, if it 
does not, it should; and I say why not? We have trusted many 
things to our Chief Executive, including the lives of our fellow 
countrymen, and I am willing to allow him to fix food prices. 
I think he is capable of doing it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have not the members of the committee in- 
dicated that they did not believe in fixing maximum prices? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. I do not think all of them 
have. 

This bill is a war measure, as distinctly directed at the defeat 
of Germany as is the mustering of the new army. Food control 
is made imperatively necessary by existing conditions in the 
United States and by the situation into which our allies have 
been plunged as a result of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
We are not merely fighting the German army and navy. We are 
fighting an immeasurably well-organized system—the acme of 
organization; a nation prepared to live on black bread and 
water before it will admit defeat in its ambition for world con- 
quest. If we place our food strategy on a plane with our mili- 
tary strategy, we can deal a death blow to Germany. If we fail, 
we may soon find German bombs crashing through the dome of 
this Capitol, German batteries bombarding our coasts, German 
ruthlessness swaggering down our streets, 

Critics of this measure may oppose it because food control in 
the United States is a novelty. So also were aeroplanes and 
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submarines a few years ago. To-day the war may be decided 
in the air and under the sea. What if its success is not abso- 
lutely assured? Neither was the success of the Liberty Loan 
10 days ago. Revolutionary? So was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and what is this but a declaration of independence 
from a speculative autocracy? Interference with private rights? 
So was the Emancipation Proclamation, and what is this but a 
measure proclaiming and insuring our emancipation from specu- 
lative slavery? All talk of paternalism, centralization of power, 
Government usurpation, and dictatorships becomes the merest 
cant when the alternative is considered. Just as the Govern- 
ment must act for all the people in military and naval operations, 
so it must, in time of war, act for them in problems of food 
supply. In any war, and particularly in this war, bread shares 
importance with bullets, food and fuel with artillery and am- 
munition. 

I quote from the report of the conference of agricultural 
representatives from 32 States with the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

The very low food reserves of the world, due to last year’s short crops. 
the increased demands due to the consumption and waste of war an 
the disappointing condition of the winter grain crop give ample assur- 
ance of profitable prices to producers this year. herefore the fixing 
of maximum or minimum prices need not be undertaken at this time, 
but the fact that such a course may become necessary in the future 
advises the creation of agencies which will enable the Government to 
act wisely when the necessity may arise. To this end it would be 
well for the Congress of the United States to authorize the Council 
of National Defense, if deemed necessary, to purchase, store, and subse- 
quently distribute food products, or to fix prices in any national emer- 
gency caused by a temporary or local overproduction, or by a sudden 
ending of the war, or by restraints of trade, manipulations or un- 
economic speculation, in order that produsere may not be required to 
snffer Joss on account of the extraordinary efforts they are now asked 
to make, and in order that consumers may not be required to pay 
oppressive prices in case of disorganized or inadequate transportation, 

This measure is in absolute alignment with the recommenda- 
tions of that conference. Instead of the Council of Nationai 
Defense, it has been deemed advisable to intrust the responsi- 
bility for the carrying out of this program to the President of 
the United States. If he desires, he may delegate the details 
to others. 

We are the most wasteful people in the world. Our tastes 
and desires have been educated and tempted beyond our in- 
comes. Now we have reached the point where there must be 
an accounting. We are plunged from peace-time extravagance 
into the necessity for war-time economy. We must not only 
increase production and conserye consumption, but must take 
steps to protect producer and consumer alike from the machina- 
tions of the middleman who attempts to extort an unrighteous 
profit. We must protect the people against the manipulations 
and fluctuations of a war-worried market. Gigantic conspira- 
cies, criminally conceived and executed, are operating to defeat 
America. The conspirators are as much the enemies of this 
Government and this people as are the crimsoned overlords of 
central Europe. Both must be curbed, chained, and chastised 
before we can have peace and plenty. [Applause.] 

We have taken the sword of the just, and, with high resolve 
and our faces to the sun, have started out, like the knights of 
old, to restore chivalry and righteousness upon the earth. If 
liberty, justice, and freedom are not also to be wiped from life’s 
lexicon, we must band ourselves together in a single holy pur- 
pose for the perpetuation of the principles on which this Nation 
was fowaded and for which our forefathers fought. [Ap- 
plause]. 

We have come to the parting of the ways. Shall we take the 
roud to the left, that “ lendeth but to destruction“? Or shall 
we take the road to the right to the heights of human happi- 
ness? We are given a choice. For me there can be only one an- 
swer. I choose the ascent—the road to the heights. I shall take 
the road to the right. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentieman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, after a careful consideration 
of the evidence before this committee, and the attention that I 
have given every moment to the discussion of it in this House, I 
am heartily in favor of this bill. [Applause.] Its constitution- 
ality seems to be admitted. The great bill we passed to investi- 
gate and haye a census of the food production of this country 
has grandly paved the way for this legislation. It seems to me 
that this bill is a fitting climax to the recent bill just passed by 
us for a census and the conservation of the food resources of this 
country. Many things that guided us in the past can not be our 
guide to-day. We are in a war different from any other war. 


It is calling upon us for resources never called for before, and 
it seems to me that we must conserve every food resource of our 
great country. 

I am in favor of this bill, Mr. Chairman, because the President 
has been frank with us and named beforehand the “ dictator,” 


so to speak, who will have charge of this food bill, and I have 
faith in Mr. Hoover. 

Further than that, I am in favor of this measure because it is a-. 
bill that stands by the farmer, the agriculturist. Some have 
expressed fear upon this floor to-day that this bill is against the 
farmer. I come from a district where nearly every man is a 
farmer. Agriculture is the principal occupation, 

I know these men, nearly every one of them, and I know their 
wishes and their desires. I know their hopes and their fears, 
and I know that everyone trusts Mr. Hoover. I know that 
every one of them is in favor of this bill. I know, further, that 
the farmer has neyer profited in the past by combinations; he 
has fought them, and is to-day fighting the food gamblers. 
They have been his enemies in the past and they will be his 
enemies in ize future, unless we give the President power to 
destroy them. 8 

It has been well said that it is the farmer who raises the 
food, but it is the speculator who raises the prices, The farmer 
does not fix the prices; he is at the mercy of the food gamblers, 
who are driven by the sole motive of avarice to raise the price 
of food, that great gains may come to the middleman and the 
food speculator. -I feel that the President, through Mr. Hoover, 
will destroy the power of these food gamblers, and under this 
bill he would give the farmers a chance to market their crops, 
free from unlawful combinations, 

I feel, further, Mr. Chairman, that whatever has been said 
on the floor here to-day in regard to polities has no place in 
this discussion nor in this bill. [Applause.] Hitherto I have 
stood with the President. I haye trusted him in his great work. 
I have voted for the billions given him. I will continue to 
trust him as the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Into his hands I am willing to put this great power which is 
called autocratic, and it is. I want him to exercise it, and I 
feel that the whole.country is in favor of the project, outside of 
the food gamblers and speculators, and outside of the few men 
who want to give the country beer instead of bread. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

I am willing to give him this great power to look after and 
protect the food and producers of the country, and I feel that 
the law-abiding people of the Nation everywhere, regardless of 
party, stand for this great food bill, Outside this Congress no 
one except the gamblers and the brewers are against this bill, 
and I believe the Congress of the United States should unani- 
mously stand in favor of the bill on its final passage. Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Independents, everybody, should stand to- 
gether and support the President in this great war for hu- 
manity. 

There was u time, Mr. Chairman, in the old days when Rome 
was at the height and zenith of its great world power when she 
had a patriotic and united people. Afterwards she fell, through 
her vices, when there were slaves on the one hand and great 
power in a few gamblers and criminals upon the other. Ma- 
cauley, the poet-historian, writing of the days of Roman great- 
hess, said: 

For Romans in Rome's quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 


Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the State; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 


Then lands were fairly ‘portioned ; 
The spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old, 

I hope the passage of this great food bill will show to the 
country and to the world that, like the Romans of old, Americans 
are like brothers in the brave days of to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Sms having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HAMLIN, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4961) for the conservation of food and fuel and 
had directed him to report that they had come to no resolution 
thereon, 


i EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the Cement Trust. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remaks in the RECORD 
on the Cement Trust. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 goek pi m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 19, 1917, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clanse-3 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and sever- 
ally referred! as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R 5077) to provide for the 
retirement of superannnated employees: in the classified civil 
service of the United States of America; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A biil, (H. R. 5078) providing an inde- 
structible medal of identification for each soldier in the United 
States Army who may be designated for foreign service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TAYLOR: of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5079) to expatri- 
ate citizens who leave the United States to evade registration 
or selective draft; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5080) to 
provide for the abandonment of parts of Thirty-eighth Street 
and Bellevue Terrace NW., and the publie alley between said 
streets, im block 1812, in the: District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5081) to suspend 
the requirements of annual assessment work on mining claims 

` during the year 1917; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R 3082) providing for 
*an amendment to section 2293 of the Revised Statutes, allow- 
ing homestead and other public-land affidavits to be taken before 
the military commander of any person engaged in military or 

` naval service of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill (H. R. 5083) granting a pension to 
Dudley G. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5084) granting a pension to Bessie Hanson ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5085) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Pride; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. E. 5086) granting an increase of pension. to 
Mathew Kerwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 5087) granting an increase of pension to 
George F, Sabin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5088) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha Fenz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5089) granting a pension to 
Samuel A. Demarest; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill H. R. 5090) granting 
an increase of pension to Aaron L. Stevens; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 5091) granting a pension 
to Sarah A. Dirlam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 5092) granting a pension to John G. Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5093) granting a pension to oe F. 
O'Neill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

My Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5094) antti 
an increase of pension to Lewis R. Montague; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

My Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 5095) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Goldthorp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5096) granting an increase 
of pension to George Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 5097) granting a pension to An- 
geline Brand; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of 90 representative. Ain 
of Harrison County, Mo., favoring the prohibition of the liquor 
business as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill: 4008, 
granting a pension to Lemuel S. Darr; to the Committee on 


Pensions. 


By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Petition. of Mrs. C. W. Clark and 
other citizens. of Columbus, Ohio, in behalf of national prohibi- 
tion. and protesting against the increase of tax on liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of Rey. Lyman D. Bragg and 
other residents of Epping, N. H.. praying for national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of Rev. L. G. Beacock 
and. other, citizens: of Bay City, Mich., requesting immediate en- 
actment of a measure providing for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition. of Samuel J. Throp and other citizens of Big 
Rapids, Mich., and vicinity, requesting the immediate enactment 
of a measure providing for national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. C. Jenkins and other citizens of Big Rapids, 
Mich... and vicinity, requesting the immediate enactment of a 
measure providing for national prohibition; to the: Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the members of the Young People’s Union of 
Bay County, Mich., requesting. the immediate enactment of a 
measure providing for national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. E. A. Armstrong and other citizens. of 
Big Rapids, Mich., and vicinity, requesting the immediate enact- 
ment of a measure providing for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition. of the Wheeler & Motter Mercantile 
Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., and the Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
protesting. against any increase in letter postage without a 
liberal advance in the second-class mail rate; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE. of New York: Petition of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation, of New York, relative to deepening of the channel. at 
Hell Gate and other improvements; to the Committee on Rivers 
and. Harbors. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of sundry citizens. of Rochester, 
N. Y., asking for national prohibition during the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of American Manufacturing As- 
sociation of Products from Corn, against prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of New Jersey Osteopathic Society, relative to 


osteopath’s plea for services in Army; to the Committee on. 


Military Affairs. 


Also, petition. of the National Retail Hardware Association,- 
Argos, Ind., against Hardwick amendment to the Federal re- 


serve act; to the Committee on Banking and Curreney. 

Also, petition of Bryden Horse Shoe Co, New Brunswick, 
N. J., relative to duty on horseshoes; to the Committee: on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of the Chicago, Association of Commerce, re- 
lative to appropriation allotted to the Bureau of Naturalization; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to objections to war-revenue bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens of New Baden, III., 
urging favorable consideration of national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREEMAN.: Memorial of Conneeticut State Associa- 
tion. of Letter Carriers, opposing. the contributory pension plan 
ae letter carriers ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Minois: Petition of the Chicago, Histor- 
ical Society, advocating the exemption of legacies and. bequests 
for educational, philanthropic, and religious societies or pur- 
poses froin Federal estate taxation; to the Committee on. Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition. of citizens of Rockford, Waterman, and Genoa, 
III., favoring legislation for prohibition of the liquor traffic as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of the Free Sewing Machine Co, and employees 
thereof, of Rockford, III., and of Charles Elyeam, Axel Anderson, 
and W. A, Riding, of Morris, III., in re national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Memorial of the New Eng- 
land Newspaper Alliance, protesting against a tax on newspaper 
advertising; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of Lakewood and Jamestown, N. Y., favoring national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry residents of the city of Jamestown, 
in the county of Chautauqua, N: Y., favoring the prohibition of 
the liquor business as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ~ 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Memorial of St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, of Denver, Colo., favoring prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. = 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of sundry citizens of Petersburg, 
Tenn., urging the conservation of food products in making liquor, 
ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 21 citizens of 
Raymond, Wash., favoring Federal amendment for woman suf- 
frage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Providence 
(R. I.) Wholesale Drug Co., protesting against proposed tax on 
alcohol for pharmaceutical and prescription purposes and on 
proprietary preparations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of American Association of 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, Rescue Harbor No. 14, Baltimore, 
Md., against increase of postage rates on second-class matter ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Wilson, Washington, D. C., favoring 
prohibition as a.war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Union Grange, of South- 
ington, Conn., favoring prohibition during the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of Charles H. Bennett and 53 men of 
Broadalbin, N. Y., praying for enactment of prohibition of manu- 
facture of all alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conserva- 
tion and prohibition of sale of liquors for beverage purposes to 
conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport facilities, and mili- 
tary efficiency of the people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John Thomas, secretary to the social service 
committee of the Episcopal diocese of Long Island, praying for 
enactment of a law which will prevent grain, which is needed 
to feed the hungry of the world, from being turned into alcoholic 
drink during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of E. D. Roe, jr., and others, of the 
city of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring full national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Charles L. Nye and others, of the city of 
Syracuse, N. Y., favoring full national prohibition; to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ray M. Hudson and others, of the city of 
Syracuse, N. Y., favoring full national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John G. Giles and others, of the city of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., favoring full national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. í 

Also, petition of W. L. Gardner and other residents of the 
town of Onondaga, Onondaga County, N. Y., favoring full na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Memorial of Prosperous Lodge, No. 706, 
International Association of Machinists, St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Car and Coach Painters’ Union, Local No. 
304, St. Louis, Mo., favoring investigation by Congress into con- 
troversy between Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., 
and organized labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of J. M. Baldy, of the Bureau of 
Medical Education and Licensure of Philadelphia, Pa, urging 
the abrogation of the patents on salvarsan and also on aſt other 
drugs held by Germans; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, Local No. 1296, San Diego, 
Cal., protesting against any amendment of the Chinese exclu- 
sion act to permit of the importation of Chinese into the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Redondo Beach, Cal., for the immediate 
enactment of prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors 
as a measure of food conservation and for the immediate prohi- 
bition of the sale of liquors for beverage purposes in order to 
conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport facilities, and mili- 
tary efficiency of the people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

` Also, petition of Methodist preachers of southern Califor- 
nia, in the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Los Angeles, 
June 11, 1917, urging Representatives in Congress to see that 
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each soldier shall be provided with an indestructible medal so 
inscribed that in case of death under circumstances where he 
might not be cared for by those who know him his body might 
be identified; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POLK: Petition of Wilmington Lodge, No. 184, Inter- 
national Machinists, relative to food-control legislation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of State Board of Agriculture of 
California, favoring bill exempting from tax nonprofiting agri- 
cultural fairs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Petition of First Presbyterian Church of 
Vandergrift and Grace Reformed Congregation of Jeannette, 
Pa., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
of the Judiciary. 


By Mr. SCULLY: Petition from members New Jersey Oste- 
opathie Society, offering their professional services to the 
United States Government and favoring the establishment of 
the osteopathic school of practice as a separate department of 
the service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of Black River and St. Law- 
rence Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches, 
at a meeting held at Norwood, N. Y., heartily approving of the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating 
beverages. during the time of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

Also, petitions of citizens of Saranac Lake, Wadhams. North 
Elba, and Moira, N. Y., for full prohibition of the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of intoxicating beverages for the period 
of the war in conservation of the man power, military, and in- 
dustrial efficiency, and the food supply of the Nation, and urg- 
ing that all liquors now in bonded warehouses and elsewhere 
be commandeered by the Government and redistilled for un- 
drinkable alcohol, to be purchased by the Government for war 
purposes, and opposing an increase in the tax on intoxicating 
liquors as a means of raising a reyenue to prosecute the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Memorial of city council of 
Denver, Colo., urging legislation to fix food prices; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Colorado Branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers of Denyer, Colo., favoring prohibition as n war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERALKE: Memorial of Business Woman's Club 
of Colorado Springs relative to protecting morals of those in 
training camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Rankin Presbyterian Church, of Brush, 
Colo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of 14 churches in the Kensington 
district, Philadelphia, favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, June 19, 1317. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we lift our hearts reverently to Thee with Thy 
name upon our lips, the name of the God of our fathers, the holy 
one of Israel, our guide and our God in this our day. We thank 
Thee for the patriotism, for the wisdom, for the patience with 
which Thy servants who have been called into leadership have 
commit themselves to the task of ordering the affairs of this 
Nation to meet conditions that are new and untried. We bless 
Thee that throughout the country there is a spirit of divine 
optimism, believing that Thou who hast guided us from the 
beginning will still lead us on to the consummation of the divine 
purpose as a Nation. We ask Thy blessings upon us, with the 
forgiveness of our sins and the inspiration of Thy Spirit. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION ACT. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 105) to correct an error in the sundry civil 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

. MARTIN. I ask that the joint resolution which has just 
been received from the other House be laid before the Senate. ` 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 105) to correct an error in 
the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918 was 
read twice by its title. 
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Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That that portion of the act entitled “An act making 


appropriations for serge | civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 8 which reads: 
“For maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal, salary of the 
governor, $100,000 ; “ is amended to read as follows: For maintenance 
and operation of the Panama Canal, salary of the governor, $10,000.” 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Page Smith, S. C. 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Penrose moot 
Chamberlain Kirby Pittman Sterling 
Colt La Follette Poindexter Stone 
Culberson McKellar Pomerene Sutherland 
Cummins McLean Robinson mmell 
Fernald McNary Shafroth Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Martin Sheppard Warren 
Gallinger elson Sherman Watson 
Gerr; New Smith, Ariz. 

Hitchcock Norris Smith, Md. 

James Overman Smith, Mich, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. THomAS] on account of illness, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the junior Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. France] on account of illness. This announcement may 
stand for the day. S 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. REED, Mr. Simsons, and Mr. WALSH an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. Horts, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Brapy, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. 
Gorr, and Mr. Savuissury entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TOWNSEND] is 
detained from the Chamber on account of official business with 
a committee of the Senate: That accounts for his absence. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] and the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] are detained necessarily from the Senate on 
public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. : 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. c 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if I may resume the analy- 
sis of the bill which is the unfinished business 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator from Texas if he will 
yleld to me on a matter of committees. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I was requested by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] to announce his resignation as member and 
chairman of the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments. I ask that his resignation be 
accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is accepted. 

Mr. WARREN. On behalf of the junior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Harprne] I ask that he be excused from further service on 
the Committee to Investigate Trespassers upon Indian Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr, WARREN, I ask for the adoption of the following 
order: 

Ordered: That Senator Jones, of Washington, be appointed chairman 
of the Committee to Investigate Trespassers upon Indian Lands; that 


Senator Brapy, of Idaho, be appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. STONE. I observe that the Senator from Texas has 
taken the floor to continue his speech on the bill pending before 


the Senate as the unfinished business. Am I correct about that? 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. STONE. The Senate adjourned yesterday until 12 o’clock 
to-day, and I had supposed that there would be a morning hour 
under the rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator I rose to ask 
that the regular order be followed and that the morning hour 
be observed. 

Mr. STONE. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have no desire to begin until the morning 
business has been concluded, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
concurrent resolution passed by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii, which will be incorporated in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. ` 

The concurrent resolution is as follows : 


Concurrent resolution. 


rsons entered into homestead agreements with the 
public lands of the Territory of Hawaii, and ure in 
rocess of proving up their claims; and 

ereas certain other persons have entered into homestead agreements 
with the commissioner of public lands of the Territory of Hawa 
and have faithfully performed all the terms of their agreements an 
are awaiting their land patents; and 

Whereas certain other persons entered into homestead agreements with 
the commissioner of public lands of the Territory of Hawall. and 
have faithfully performed all the terms of their agreements and have 
received their land patents; and 

Whereas all the persons above referred to took up, occupied, and trans- 
ferred thelr homesteads under the advice and concurrence of, and 
made their agreements with, a former commissioner of public lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii, who had a misconception of the law; and 

Whereas the said homesteaders either transferred or surrendered their 
original homesteads and under the advice of and concurrence and 
agreement with the then commissioner of public lands of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii entered into homestead agreements a second time: and 

Whereas section 73 of the act of Congress of August 12, 1898, as 
amended August 1, 1910, provides that— 

No person shail hereafter be entitled to receive any certificate of 
2 on, right of purchase lease, cash freehold agreement, or spe- 
cial homestead agreement who or whose husband or wife shal! have 
previously taken or held any land under any such certificate, tease, 
or agreement hereafter made, or issued, or under any homestead lease 
or patent based thereon °: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States 18 
hereby memorialized to authorize the governor of Hawaii to ratify the 
agreements of the following-named persons made with the commis- 
sioner of public lands of the Territory of Hawaii, and to issue land 
patents to those who are living up to the terms of the agreements 
when the same have been Sa be and to issue land patents to those 
who have already complied with all of the terms of their agreements, 


Whereas certain 
commissioner o 


and to ratify the land Vegans already issued. 
The following are 
cess of proving up: 


e agreements of homesteaders who are in pro- 


The following are the agreements of homesteaders who have proved 
up and are awaiting patents: 
Name, Lot taken. Tract. | Island. 
Mrs. Leila Ontai............. 36,37 | Pahoa, Walanae Oahu, 
Silva Costa Ayres. ........... 3⁴ TTIE AT, Kauali. 


75 following are homesteaders who have already been granted land 
patents: 
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THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAwan, 
3 Honolulu, Hawaii, April 21, . 
We hereby certify that the „ was this day adopted 
Wa 


in the Senate of the Territory of 
CHs. T. CHILLINGWoRTH, 
President of the Sena 
O. SOARES, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
Tue House op REPRESENTATIVES 
\ or THE TERRITORY or Hawatt, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 26, 1917. 
We hereby certify that the Toregoing resolution was this day adopted 
in the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii. 
H. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
WARD WOODWARD. 
Olerk House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the City 
Council of Los Angeles, Cal., praying that freedom be granted to 
Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Pittsfield, 
Mass., remonstrating against the imposition of a tax on pro- 
prietary medicines, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Northwest Suburban Citi- 
zens’ Association of the District of Columbia, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the erection of a national 
convention hall in the city of Washington, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAAIN presented a petition of the Congrega- 
- tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Corvallis, 
Oreg., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to Hie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of San 
Luis Obispo, Cal., praying for national prohibition, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Calvary ` 


Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, of Mount Airy, Md., pray- 
ing for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors during the war, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Washington County, Md., praying for the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of liquors as a war measure, 
and remonstrating against the placing of an increased tax upon 
intoxicating liquors, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kent County 
and Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, and of the Red Cross 
Auxiliary, of Pocomoke, Md., praying for the conservation of food 
products and for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Wallington, N. J., praying that an appropriation be made 
for the improvement of the Passaic River in that State, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He „so presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 108, 
of Newark, N. J., praying for Federal control of foodstuffs, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Palisade Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen No. 592; of Trunk Makers’ Union No. 2, of New- 
ark; of Barbers’ Union No. 381, of Hoboken; of Beer Bottlers’ 
Union No. 268, of Newark; of Journeymen Barbers’ Local 
Union, of Plate Printers and Assistants Local Union No, 99, of 
Elizabeth; of Embroidery Workers’ Union No. 5, of Cigar 
Makers’ Local Union No. 146, of New Brunswick; of Journey- 
men Barbers’ Union No. 315, of Plainfield ; and of Painters’ Union 
No. 814, of Englewood, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to prohibit manufacture 
of beer and light wines, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. s 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Newark, 
Passaic, Orange, Bast Orange, Maplewood, and Trenton, all in 
the State of New Jersey, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to liè on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition signed by sundry manufac- 
turers of Holyoke, Mass., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion tọ prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
during the period of the war, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a telegram from the Patri- 
otic League of Lenawee County, Mich., which I ask to have in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADRIAN, MICH., June 18, 1917. 


Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, -~ 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Patriotic League of Lenawee County, embracing all patriotic ac- 
tivities in county, most earnestly urges immediate passage of Lever 
food-control bill without material change, 


In our opinion there is 


1 no danger from lack thereof. Control should not be vested 
in commission but in a singe administrator who must be given radical 
and plenary powers. Our ring men, b men, and farmers are 
thoroughly aroused upon this question. 

Patriotic Lescun or LxNA WIN COUNTY, © 

ROBERT Darntox, Pre: t, 

W. H. BURNHAM, Vice President, 

R. C. Rorurvuss, Secretary. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE PRESS, 


Mr: SHERMAN, I present a communication from the Ill- 
nois State Journal, of Springfield, III., which I ask to have in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tun ILLINOIS Stare JOURNAL, 
Springfield, IU., June 14, 1917, 
Hon, LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator’ With this country’s fate trembling in the balance, 
its future offering unlimited ibliities conditioned upon the stability 
of democracy, or threaten with all the horrors of ruthless auto- 
cratic domination if it tails to make certain the defeat of those who 
would oppress, pay what one great widespread and dominating in- 
fluence does the Nation depend to-day to uphold and win support to 
the war program of the administration? 

How many persons would be Influenced to respond to the call for 
subscriptions to ihe liberty-bond issue; how many would respond to 
the appeal of ed Cross and the dozens of other patriotic or- 
ganizations that are swamping the newspapers with requests for free 
space; how could universal registration for conscription be quickly 
brought about without serious social disorder but for the voluntary 

rompt, and enthusiastic support of the patriotic press of the United 

ta tos ; 

To what can the Nation look for such service hereafter If the power 
a the peony is devitalized or destroyed by oppressive and destructive 

xatlon 

To be efficient, the newspapers of this land must be prosperous. 
eee prosperous they must be relieved of injustice and inequitable 

xa tion. 

Is it reasonable, right, or good business at this time of all others 
to permit ff phn R animosities to dominate the course of 
this Nation in di teng against the Nation's most po ally, 
the untrammeied press, while specially favoring other and more pros- 
perous industries that possess no means of iniluencing the course of 
public sentiment? 

‘or pare and weeks the wires and mails have been burdened with 
news of plans proposed for exacting undue tribute from the daily press, 
already e under the load of increased expenses due to ad- 
vuncing cost of paper, ink, metals, machinery, and wages, and crippled 
by the loss of trained workers. 

Add to this the prospective exactions of further heavy increases in all 
overhead expenses, including many varieties of taxation, and still fur- 
ther deprivation of experienced werkers, and you can cca what con- 
fronts a publisher threatened by Congress with additional oppressive 
special taxation beyond the ability of many to meet. 

Contrast with this picture the view, easily obtained, of many flour- 
ishing industries whose greater comparative prosperity is enhanced in- 
stead of burdened by the prospect of war taxation. 

In the mails to-day comes to the State Journal this unsolicited expres- 
sion from one of the builders of automobiles, rejoicing over the benefit 
to be derived by such manufacturers from equitable consideration shown 
to the trade by Congress. 

This is what the general manager of one such concern is sending to 
newspapers : 

“ No greater impetus to the automobile industry could have been given 
than that which hnas resulted from the voting by 9 of the war 
tax on motors, for it definitely settles the status of car ownership. 
With the knowledge that only a reasonable and moderate fee is to be 
assessed on the automobile, the general public is flooding dealers all over 
the gang with orders and compelling factories to work full time to 
mee em. 

“Telegraphic reports from 35 State managers of one large eastern 
factory, the Metz Co., of Waltham, Mass., show an increase of 100 per 
cent in sales in the six days following the passing of the tax. Other 
car makers report increases also.” 

No such reports are to be heard from newspaper publishers. 

Every mail brings a new crop of year to the press to donate addl- 
tional space free of all expense to the Government for pressure to be 
brought in its behalf; some to urge prompt registration, others to point 
the finger of shame at the slacker; one after another to help induce the 
indifferent to subscribe for bonds, al) to invite the press to turn loose its 
best thought, its most earnest effort and space, ad libitum, to Influence 
public sentiment in the direction of liberty and freedom. Does the 
press hesitate? Is it backward or niggardly in responding to the call 
of its Government for free service and free space in this great ex- 
tremity? 

A thousand times, No! 

Without hesitation, or murmur, and without limitation; with no sug- 
gestion or thought of reward or recompense, the American press wel- 

the call. gives of its best without limit and asks what more can 
it do. 


We, of the press, volunteer to render our service ahead of all others 

and without regard to what others may do. We recognize no command 
ter than the needs of the Nation, and our resources are subject to 

he suggestions of our Commander in Chief, the ruler of the Nation, 
whenever he may call upon us 

Is any other industry more prompt, more patriotic, more liberal, or 
more potent? 

Is any other industry so harassed and threatened? 

J submit. with all respect. the much-used but appropriate fable of the 
murder of the goose that laid the eggs of gold. 

To what source will Congress turn for ald, ff it cripples or kills the 
newspapers that have shown such loyalty to their country? 

Why not help make the press prosperous so that it may be more 

tent, instead of harassing and crippling it so that its influence 
be weakened or destro ? 

America’s advancement is largely due to its enlightened, patriotic 
press. 
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To help win the war and to promote the reconstruction of the Nation 
after the war, if = win, tole country will need the greatest possible 
efficiency. in its public press. 

Is it Tat plaints the part of judgment and wisdom to free the press 


from oppression and give it opportunity to make itself more efficient? 
The Gen 1775 e ee e Government! The less pros- 
rous the press the weaker it mus 

Prive the newspapers a chance to do their share in the best possible 


manner. 
Sincerely and respectfully, yours, Lewis H. MINER, 


FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1725) 
to stimulate the production of food upon private and public 
lands within reclamation projects, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 68) 
thereon. j 

BOTANIC GARDEN, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Library to report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 346) to increase the area of the United States Botanic 
Garden in the city of Washington, D. C., and I submit a report 
(No. 67) thereon. At the last session a similar bill was passed 
without dissent, and I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Botanic Garden, situated 
in the city of Washington, D. C., be, and the same is hereby, increased 
and enlarged by attaching thereto those two certain parcels of land 
situated, lying, and bein etween Third Street on the east and Sixth 
Street on the west, and Missouri Avenue on the north and Maine Avenue 
on the south, which said parcels are known as East Seaton Park and 
West Seaton Park. 

Sec. 2. That said two described parcels shall, upon the passage of 
this act, become part and parcel of the said United States Botanic 
Garden and immediately available for the pu thereof: Provided, 
That the location of conservatories and other improvements of a perma- 
nent character which may be built within said perces shall be confined 
to areas not intended as the sites for future pe lic buildings and drive- 
ways in the plan for that vle:nity prepared by the park commission. 

xc. 3. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with any of the 
provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2479) for the protection of the owners of mining 
claims in time of war; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2480) to amend section 11 of the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by the act of September 7, 1916; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1786) to amend certain sections of 
the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—ELIZABETH GATES PERRY. 


On motion of Mr. Smirx of Maryland, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill (S. 6976) grantin; 
a pension to Elizabeth Gates Perry, Sixty-fcurth ongrens, be with: 
8 gd ee the files of the Senate, no adverse report having been 
made thereon. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following act and joint resolution: 

On June 15, 1917: 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution relating to the service of cer- 
tain retired officers of the Army. 

On June 14, 1917: 

S. 995. An act to authorize the issue to States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia of rifles and other property for 
the equipment of organizations of home guards, 


PRICE OF STEEL. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not rise to offer a resolu- 
tion of any kind, but I suppose, under this head as well as any 
other, I might place in the Recorp matters which may seem to 
be, and are, of special interest at this juncture in our affairs, 
We are appropriating enormous sums for various purposes and 
are organizing a multitude of ways and means of expending 
the money thus appropriated in the public interest and for the 
public good. We know about the appropriations, but it is of 
vital interest to know how the money we appropriated is ex- 
pended. y 

Among other things Congress has done for the prosecution of 
the war has been to pass a bill appropriating $500,000,000 to 
construct merchant ships to convey the products of this country 
to Europe and also to other parts of the world, but especially to 
that part of Europe occupied by our allies in the war in which 
we are now engaged. 

Only the other day—June 17—I read an article in the Wash- 
ington Post, which I desire now to read to the Senate for the 
purpose of calling special attention to what it says. It relates 
to the work to which I have particularly referred—of building 
merchant ships to meet the demand upon us in the conduct of 
the war. The article is headed, Ship steel prices to U. S. 
pushed up—Corporation asks $95 a ton—Navy has been paying 
only $65.” And then the following: 

That the United States Steel Corporation is attempting to charge the 
Government $95 a ton for steel for the proposed commercial fleet, as 
compared with $65 a ton for steel for the Navy, was the remarkable 
disclosure made here yesterday. The difference, shipbuilders estimate, 
represents $40,000,000 profit. 

Gen. George Goethals said the price submitted was not satisfactory. 
He had been compelled, however, to fix that as a basic price— 

That is, $95 per ton— 9 


upon which shipbuilders have been told to make their estimates. Later, 
in case of a revision, the shipbuilders will be protected. 

The price fixed by the Steel Corporation is considered here to be ali the 
more remarkable in view of the investigation of steel prices by Congress 
when the tariff was being considered. At that time— 

That was only a short time ago— 


the Bureau of Corporations, after an exhaustive inquiry, determined 
that at $31 a ton the Steel Corporation was able to pay a dividend of 
10 per cent on its entire stock issue. 

The majority of that stock, as the world knows, was what in 
Wall Street parlance, and in what is now universal parlance, 
is called “ watered stock.” 

Experts who have been making an inquiry into the subject for the 
ana Shipping Commission, declare that the increase is not 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is, Mr. President, the increase 
from $35 to $95 a ton? 

Mr. STONE. The increase from $31 per ton. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That the increase from $31 to $95 
is not justified? : 

Mr. STONE. Is not justified. However, I think, though I do 
not speak with certainty, that the experts referred to condemn 
the increase from $31 per ton, under which price a 10 per cent 
dividend was declared on the entire stock issue of the steel com- 
pany, even to $65 per ton, which the Navy Department is paying. 
The increase to $95 per ton certainly was condemned as not 
justified. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
Senator if I interrupt him? 

Mr. STONE. It will not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to say to the Senator, 
for J know he wants to be accurate, and will be accurate, in what 
he Says 

Mr. STONE. I will so far as I can be; that is my desire. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That the truth is that no contract 
has been let at $95 per ton, nor is it proposed to let any con- 
tracts at $95. The contracts let were let at a price to be fixed 
by the Council of National Defense, which was to be the measure 
of cost and the sole measure of cost. Both parties agreed on that, 
If they should agree on $40, that will be the price; and if they 
should agree on $31, that will be the price; but there is no 
proposition in any contract that Gen. Goethals has executed 
which holds the Government to any such cost as $95 per ton, 
In each of the contracts he put a clause that the price of the 
steel in the contracts shall be that agreed upon by the Council 
of National Defense. Everyone knows, as the Senator has in- 
timated, that the Navy Department is buying steel at about 
$65, and it is hoped, both by Gen. Goethals and by the other 
members of the Shipping Board, that the price of the steel for 
these vessels will not exceed $45 or $55 per ton. 

Mr. STONE. Well, nevertheless, while it is stated that Gen, 
George Goethals says the price of $95 per ton is not satisfactory, 


Mr. President, will it bother the 
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he has been compelled to fix that as the basic price—compelled 
to fix that basic price. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is correct only in this, Mr. 
President, that the offer of the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. 
was at that figure, but Gen. Goethals refused to sign a contract 
until there was inserted in it a clause that the price to be paid 
should be the price agreed upon by the Council of National De- 
fense, thus protecting the Government entirely and at every point 
as completely as though the price had been fixed at $50, because, 
on the statement of the Senator, if our steel plants were com- 
mandeered and operated by the Government 10 per cent could 
be made at $31 a ton. 

Mr. STONE. But the remarkable thing to me is that Gen, 
Goethals, however his name may be pronounced 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The country knows how to pro- 

nounce his name. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know whether the country can pro- 
pr ey it or not. 

SMITH of Michigan. No matter whether they can pro- 
nounce it or not, history will take care of him. There is no 
doubt about that, is there? 

Mr. STONE. I think it will; bat Jast how it will take care 
of him I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Many other innocent men have 
been assailed, many men not very far from me have been 
criticized very severely, perhaps unjustly. 

Mr. STONE. I am not assalling anybody. ‘The Senator is un- 
duly precipitate—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I am not. 

Mr. STONE. In rising in defense. When a man's friends de- 
fend him too quickly, they lay him open to suspicion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; and ene who assails too 
quickly lays himself open to criticism, and that is what the 
Senator has done. 

Mr. STONE. I have not assailed; I may do so, but I have 
not done so as yet. The Senator had better wait until the 
indictment is preferred or before he rises to plead. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator gave me 
the privilege. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I yielded to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Of course; and I will yield again whenever he 
desires. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will not bother the Senator; I 
will use my own time. 

Mr. STONE. That is all right; the Senator can do as he 
pleases as to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Missouri usually 
does as he pleases, and I think he ought to accord that privilege 
to his colleagues. 

Mr. STONE. I could not help doing that if I desired to do 
otherwise, and I have no wish to do otherwise. 

The point I make, Mr. President, is that there was, accord- 
ing to what I have read, a tentative agreement made at $95 a 
ton. It may have been subject, as the Senator says, to review 
by some one else, as it was subject to the review of some one 
else; but what I complain about is this—that any contract 
should be made, even tentatively, which had too much upon it 
the coloring of graft. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I am not accusing Gen. Goethals of graft; I 
exonerate Gen. Goethals of that; but I will accuse the people 
with whom he was dealing with an attempt, a deliberate, cold- 
blooded attempt, to rob the Treasury of the United acta and 
the general must have known that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to suggest to the Senator that I think 
the newspaper has made a mistake as to the price of the steel 
to go into these ships. I have the confidential statement 
made—— 

Mr. STONE. Confidential statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. The testimony given before the Committee on 
Appropriations where the price of plates and sheets was men- 
tioned by Gen. Goethals. I wish also to say that Gen. Goethals 


expected to get even a lower price than that mentioned here. In 
oR testimony he says: 
I have a ponin this — in the office to build some steel 
ships at Sea at $155 a ten, basis of 41 cents for plate 
That ix, $85 for plates— 


and 31 cents for sheets 


Which would be $75 for sheets. He thought, even then, that 
the price for the sheets and plates was too high, and said also 


B 
‘| prices, although it 


that he could make the contract at a lower price than that with 

eastern I simply call the Senator's attention to that, 

thinking perhaps that the newspaper report was an error, be- 
cause I have quoted absolutely what he did say. 

Mr. STONE. I nevertheless complain that an officer of this 
Government, put into a great and responsible position, whether 
civil or military, should consent. even to a tentative proposition 
that involved mulcting the Treasury of the United States of from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000. It was, at least, very poor judgment 
and contributed naught to his administrative ability. That 
criticism I do make. There I leave that part of what I have 
to say, which is the first half. 

This morning I find in the same paper, the Washington Post, 
another very interesting article relating to the same subject, 
which I wish to read that it may go into the RECORD: 

Woopen SHIP VICTORY—DENMAN TO CARRY OUT THe PLAN Despite 
GOBTHALS’S Opposition—CvTs GENRRAIL’S STEEL PricCE—MILLS Acres 
TO $56 TENTATIVELY IĪNSTRAD OF $95, ORIGINAL COST—DENMAN CON- 
FERS WITH WILSON, AXD GOETHALS WILL Ses Him Topar—U-BoaT 
TOLL Grows AND ENGLAND URGES SHIPS—DENMAN Fears von UNITED 
STATES TRANSPOR! ONGRESS CRITICAL OF “ WAR ADMINISTRATION.” 

tract for 10 sh h 

5 482 Shi iog Board, ae 

, agreed to by Col. Goethals he steel el makers recenti 

troversy between the two on the 1 Snipbuildt m So has. 

not been ended. Chairman Denman called =; he ite ‘House yester- 

day and had a long conference with President WI 110 

also called, but the list of appolntments N to be filled until Friday. 

Meantime the controversy was discussed i 
After his conference with — President, irman Denman said 

— get for the past week mb ten) 8 a total of PAAS fed 

tons loss possi every kind, 

built by the Unito States. 2 * 

PLAN FOR UNITED STATES TROOP SHIPS. 

The most serious thing,” said Denman, “and the most 9 is 
the mounting of figures on sinkings of British ships. The decrease in 
the — 4 — the last two weeks in May evidently showed Germany had 
recalled her sub to prepare them for expected sailings of Amert- 
can troop ships. Increase. 


8 
“Our conference bad nothi 


to do with the reported differences be- 
tween myself and Gen. Goethals,” Mr. Denman continued, adap oi 
no real —— views. There never has been thing 


smile between us. We talked about U boats and seed of — — 


ships. 

Rae Increased submarine sinkings last week indicate that Germany 
has her entire submarine fleet in action. There was evidence that the , 
German Government nen in its undersea boats for 3 during the 
month of May, se would be ready to He wait for the 
American transports yen Sg ey began carrying our troops to France. 
Germany is now sinking — 5 ant shipping faster than it can be re- 
placed unless the present shipbuilding Pe ane of the United States are 
greatly extended. 

CHAIRMAN DENMANX’S STATEMEXT. 

The contracts yesterday went to the Downe 9 Co., of 
New York, for 10 vessels, and were signed by Denman after 
he had refused to approve them when they first ‘came 2 him from Gen. 
Goethals naming a price of 3 price of will stand, Mr. 
Denman announced, until a Rey figure is set by the President 
some agency he may designa 

Since the Government #1 oe has the A agers to force a lower pri p . 

a 


or by 


said Mr. Denman, “I should not 4% 2 ving contracts 
If the price cf $56 is raised finally, the st lants will be refunded ; 8 
if it is lowered, the Government benefit by Fine reduction.” 


ACCEPTED BY THE PLANTS. 


A base price of $95 was agreed on between Gen. Goethals and the 
steel plants some weeks ago. It was to stand until a final price was 
arranged, but Chatrman Denman said 8 he had dectined to sign 
more contracts at that figure because did not care to set a ent 

t board when final negotiations for a price 
. The Navy is ob steel at about 865. 

The country's steel plants, it was sai Lacy gree accepted ord price 
of $56 on condition that its acceptance would not determine —.— 
price to be paid. Steel men, it is said, eximate the cost of producti 
now at around $45, but they have been able to sell all the plates they 
one produce at from $95 to $125. The commercial demand, however 

cease with the Gevernment’s requisitioning of ships building and 
— facilities. 
COMMITTER MAKING ESTIMATES. 

The committee on war lies of the Council of National Defense 

is making estimates fer the t co tion now on steel prices. Gen. 


Goethals has said he is ready to leave the whole matter of prices to 
the committee. Denman said the committee would not fix 


ut Mr. 
would advise, 
between Chairman Denman and Gen. Goethals, 
Congress in vo 500,000,000 appropriation for shipbuilding au- 
thorized the — to exercise powers ited in the act 3 
he might designate. But bo Mr. Denman and Gen. 
i uoa, are anxious that the other should not be desig- 
nated to . — t the act's provisions. Gen. Goethals, it is under- 
stood, feels he on not accomplish half as much as he ‘alent if ham- 


hippi essen with powers to direct his efforts. Mr. 
Denman, i 7 75 s sald, beli be the Shipping Board should be given full 


DENMAN HOLDS THE STOCK. 


As Denman holds 95 per cent of the capital mea of the shipping 
— for the such ation, is said, means he 
remain m power, and that the „ program will 
thro x with all steel ships that can be constructed under 
through 8 et an. 


I merely read this and leave it for your reftection without 


comment. 
And now, Mr. President, a word and I am done. There is 
an issue, it seems, between Mr. Denman and Gen. Goethals. 


Gen. Goethals desires plenary power to proceed with shipbuild- 


As to the es 
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ing as he pleases. Mr. Denman, the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, desires supervisory powers. That seems to be the issue 
between them. Gen. Goethals did make tentative contracts, 
subject, of course, to approval by others, Denman among them, 
at $95 per ton for steel. Mr. Denman, chairman of the board, 
turned down those contracts, would not even countenance 
them, and made contracts proposing tentatively $56 per ton. 
That is the difference between the one man, who contends for 
supremacy in the exercise of power, and the other man, who 
contends for the exercise of a supervisory power in the con- 
struction of this commercial fleet for the war emergency. 

I am bound to say, Mr. President, that I rejoice that such a 
man as Denman is in this emergency at the head of the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it is not my desire to do 
anybody an injustice. 

I called attention on last evening to the matter which the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] has just discussed. 

I did not undertake to determine Gen. Goethals’s authority 
in the transaction mentioned but contented myself with simply 
calling attention to the transaction. 

Evidently there is a purpose somewhere of somebody to do 
something that ought not to be done, 

A Senator came to me this morning with a message from Gen, 
Goethals, saying that the general had nothing to do with the 
fixing of the price of steel; that that was a matter for the 
board to determine. I can not recall just now which board, but 
it was one of the many boards appointed by the administra- 
tion to work for the Government for nothing, I presume. 

There is no question in my mind but that the matter of the 
price of steel to be furnished the Government for shipbuild- 
ing had been under consideration for some time by the altruis- 
tic patriots who control the enterprises which manufacture 
that very essential material. 

It was the purpose of the steel manufacturers to force the 
United States Government to pay $95 a ton for steel. The 
mere suggestion is an outrage, an exasperating thought, but 
nevertheless I believe it is true. 

They were going to take advantage of this emergency to 
rob and plunder the taxpayers—coin this dire and desperate 
necessity into dollars and fill their capacious coffers with 
blood money. 

Sustaining my own judgment in the matter, I am going to 
ask permission to read an editorial published in the New Re- 
public, of Saturday, June 9, which throws a flood of light on 
this dark, damnable conspiracy, and is a straw which shows 
where and which way the wind is blowing. It puts the 
American people on guard and should call the Congress to 
arms to defend the taxpayers against such shameless conduct. 

I take it that no one will charge the New Republic with 
viewing the question from a partisan standpoint. I have read 
this publication for some time and find it inclined to be ultra- 
conservative, 

The subject of the editorial is The price of steel for ships.” 
I shall read it in full: 


The foundation of the Shipping Board's new program of ship con- 
struction is steel. It was the apparent inability of the steel interests 
to promise deliveries within a reasonable period that at first made it 
seem necessary to rely on inferior wood construction. It was a change 
of front on the part of the steel manufacturers, and 9 promises 
of enough steel to build 8,000,000 tons of shipping within a year and 
a half, that induced the recent change from wood to steel. Hencefo 
if we may judge from arepe A of Gen. ls, and of 5 
stent aps our main hopes are to be staked on steel; wood is 

rite a side issue, te oo possa as vigorously as may be S itout 
inter 2 — with the steel progr 
5 for this 5 — is a staggering one, and it may be 
8 t it was not made without the most searching consideration. 
If there has been a SS eas if the enthusiasm of the steel manu- 
facturers has outstri heir judgment, if deliveries are delayed and 
the output of ships ae — short of the 1 the triumph of the 


central powers may be the price of the mistake. is to be Mage wee 
that Mr. Farrell and Mr. Gary and Mr. Schwab 8 wel the possi- 
bilities earnestly and anxiously, and that their promise rests on a 


genuine belief in their ability to perform. 

Nevertheless complete confidence in the soundness of their decision 
can rest only on a conviction that it was rigorously impartial, that — 
was based exclusively on an estimate of the measure of disinterest 
service which the steel industry is capable of rendering. Unfortunately 
there have been disquieting rumors as to the price which the 
industry expects to exact for its services; and the soaring stock-market 
quotations of United States Steel, since these rumors have made their 
appearance, lend to them an air of plausibility. It can hardly be a 
mere coincidence that stéel common has adyanced 20 points since the 
middle of May. In 1910 the Steel Corporation was selling steel plates 
at an average of about $31 a ton. A thorough investigation of costs in 
steel production by the Commissioner of N led to the con- 
clusion that this price brought a return of 103 per cent on the invest 
rang Since then, of course, c have risen sake eine a A and Patina 

m impartial investigation would call for some revision of these be ‘assumed 
t eel made for the Government, which it may be 
is entitled in time of war to the best that its citizens can do. 


“price. 


though this ngore is attacked by steel manufacturers, it errs on the 
side of liberalit; 

The rumor Pact has — aren 
Street is 


1 5 = 
t the rape be ex 
poma ee! the steel Dipping — be 2550 in its 


but its accuracy seems to . — 
Journal, a publication known 
will be" sta definitely in a a tending $ article 


in round numbers 22 a ton. 

hardly credible that steel manufa 
of pets wab, and Farrell should lend themsel 
of this sort. At a time waen the men of the country 

into service, perhaps to be maimed wig ene 3 

a month, it is r 2 the wealthiest in dustry in nited 
States should be willing thus to coin more riches out of the Nation's 
It would have a most sintuter -anpe clalists and radical 
bor leaders have for Pageant to their followers that Pond was 
an institution italist class to enable it to extort 
more profits out of the sweat of labor. 


And I will say just at this point that this is not an exception 
to the rule. 


3 among workin the world over has been 
a, poorer that while human beings were draft 


redicated on 
for war at 


a mpensation, property was allowed to exact what the market 
would brin E Would not hundred-dollar steel look like a 
firmation this charge? Politically, such a thing would be suicidal. 


The United States Steel Corporation and the other steel 3 


turers have an op which will haps never return, of demon- 
strating that the piaca solicitude for 3 — safety and welfare 
above the They should de — une — furnish steel to 


A 705 a ton. That is a fair, indeed a liberal, . Anything more 
savors of extortion. Under the new eae le tion, the President 
has drastic a extensive commandeer! he = — club which 
enn make f felt. But he should —. t be foroo sored to Ships can 
not be rapidly built in an a here of ‘suspicion er 8 — 
The —. of steel i at $65 a ton should come from the steel interests, and 
it shou luntary one, made from a sense of public obligation. 
Let it — — contribution toward the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. President, the Senate will judge for itself as to whether 
or not there is a conspiracy among the Garys, Schwabs, and Far- 
rells to profit pecuniarily by this war. Personally I do not 
expect patriotism from that source. Money is conscienceless, 
and the man whose life is devoted to money-making is usually 
incapable of patriotic motives. 

I would as soon expect to find virtue in the realm of the lost 
as altruism in the soul of a man whose life is devoted to the 
accumulation of wealth. 

There may not be anything wrong in this incident which the 
Senator from Missouri and myself have called to the attention 
of the Senate, but the sunlight of publicity will not do any harm. 
It is a matter that the Congress ought to understand, so that 
if anything should happen to go wrong, Congress could block 
the game of the conspirators and protect the American people 
from plunder. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I do not know that T 
am called upon to say anything in reply to the statement made 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I asked him a ques- 
tion or two, and he made reply in the same good humor which 
has always characterized our relations. But the only reason I 
interrupted the Senator was because I did not desire any false 
impression to grow out of the statement, which perhaps without 
elucidation might be the case. 

The truth about that shipbuilding contract is simply this, and 
nothing more, that a shipbuilding company offered to build cer- 
tain ships for the United States Government, fixing the price. 
Their contracts were accepted, but a clause was written in each 
contract that the price fixed for the steel was purely tentative 
and must be finally fixed by the National Council of Defense. It 
made no difference whether that contract read $100 a ton or 
whether it read $500 a ton, neither one was binding upon the 
Government. The price was left to the National Council of 
Defense. The fact that we were buying our steel for our naval 
vessels at practically $65 indicates that there is a very wide 
pres uid between what would actually be paid and what was 


1 8 Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. I know nothing about. 
They made this proposition, The Government wanted the ships, 
no time was to be lost, and it was useless to haggle over the 
So the matter was left entirely to the Government, If 
Gen. Goethals had said the price would be $95 a ton he would 
have made a great error, justly open to criticism. If he had said 
$65 a ton the Senator from Missouri might have risen with great 
propriety to criticize his course; therefore no price was fixed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I do. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator if he knows any- 
thing about the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co.? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was given some information not long ago, 
which I think I put in the Recorp—I am not quite sure—to the 
effect that the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. was a company on 

aper s ; 
p Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator has made a 
mistake, which he rarely does. 

Mr. WEEKS. That it had no shipbuilding plant constructed ; 
that a corporation had been formed with a very reputable man 
as president; that a little money had been paid in, but that it 
will take at least a year for the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. 
to construct its plant to get ready to lay down ships. The pur- 
pose, I understood, of the Shipping Board is to have ships de- 
livered within that time and practically the entire contract 
delivered within 18 months, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think, in reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that as far as the responsibility of the Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding Co. was concerned, the Shipping Board 
and Gen. Goethals satisfied themselves about it. A man who 
has expended $350,000,000 of our Government money without 
a breath of criticism from any source, receiving the praise of 
the entire civilized world, does not change his course of conduct 
overnight. 

I know nothing about this company. I see the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] in his seat. Perhaps he would care 
to say whether the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. is a respon- 
sible company. I know nothing about it. Mr. Denman evidently 
thinks it is or he would not have made the contract; he is a 
resident of San Francisco himself. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have not any very definite 
information about the Los Angeles or California Shipbuilding 
Co. apart from the fact that it was awarded a contract by the 
Navy Department, and hence the presumption is that it is an 
established plant. It is a comparatively new concern. I have 
in my hand a letter from the Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
in which it speaks of the two yards—Craig’s and California— 
as proposing to lay keels immediately for four large merchant 
vessels for the Shipping Board and to rush them to completion. 
It indicates that there are companies springing up in every part 
of the country for the purpose of meeting the extraordinary 
demands of the Navy and the Shipping Board. I do not know 
that a company requires anything more than capital and the 
ordinary equipment, which are easily obtained, in order to be 
a shipbuilding plant. I do not know that it is a reproach upon a 
company that it bas not already turned out ships. We are in 
an era of progressive construction. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, as I said, I know 
nothing about the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co., but I do 
know that they have no contract with the Government which 
binds the Government to pay any set price for steel, and they 
have no contract with the Government to pay $95 a ton for steel. 
It is the cheapest kind of notoriety to give currency to such a 
proposition as that, and to give it at the expense of a man who 
has proven himself both capable and honest in the discharge of 
his public duty. I hold no commission from Gen. Goethals; 
what I say is purely voluntary; but I know his reputation. It 
belongs to the Nation and should be protected from slander, and 
I know that no contract has been made by him and no contract 
was refused by Mr. Denman which would tend in the slightest 
degree to discredit either gentleman. 

I ought not to say it again, but there has been so much mis- 
information about this teapot tempest that I do want to say 
once more that the price according to the article read by the 
Senator from Missouri was merely tentative and is now only 
tentative. When it went over to Mr. Denman he said, “I would 
rather have it at $50.” So would Gen. Goethals, and the way was 
provided for $50 steel not by the chairman of the Shipping Board 
but by their agent and manager ; but if the testimony read by the 
Senator from Missouri is correct, $50 would be exorbitant. 
If idle gossip and tin-pan publicity is to open the flood gates of 
criticism at the very beginning of this war our domestic problems 
will be more serious than our foreign. 

In this matter the Government was entirely protected. Surely 
that ought not to be the subject of criticism, and would not have 
been if it had not been for the advertised controversy between 
Mr. Denman and Mr. Goethals, and how recent that controversy 
is. As I turn to his testimony, which I hold in my hand, I find 
Mr. Denman says: “ We selected Gen. Goethals because of his 
well-known reputation. He sought no responsibility. We dra- 
gooned him into the service of his Government.” I read the 
language of Mr. Denman in this report: “ We dragooned him into 
the service of the Government.” Why did they dragoon him? 
Because he had performed the most gigantic task ever under- 


taken by the American Government, honestly, fearlessly, and 
expeditiously. 

I do not often criticize people. Sometimes it is unwarranted, 
and in my opinion this controversy never should have been 
precipitated, especially when its motive was cheap notoriety. 

I have heard honest and fearless and patriotic men sharply 
criticized and villified; I have seen them wounded in their 
spirit and in their hearts; but I do not deal in that kind of 
subterfuge. 3 

Mr. Denman is undoubtedly an active, enterprising, forceful 
man. What I said of him the other day I now repeat—that if 
he is a great man or has unusual abilities for his present work 
he has yet to demonstrate them—but the mere fact that he 
took his pencil and rubbed it through “$95” and wrote “ $50” 
in its place in a contract to be absolutely controlled by the 
Government will not give him a very high place in history. If 
the statement of my honored friend from Missouri can be relied 
upon, even $50 or $55 is too high. What is to be said if the 
National Council of Defense write $31 where $50 now is? 
They can write anything they please in the contract, because 
in the wisdom of this great Army officer and those associated 
with him the right is reserved to the Government. 

If every department of the American Government in times 
like this is run with as much concern for the welfare of their 
Government as these men show, I do not think we will have 
any occasion for criticism. 

I perhaps ought not to have said even this. I apologize to 
my friend from Missouri if I seemed to fly too quickly to the 
support of Gen. Goethals. I only did it because of my sense of 
fairness and justness and my jealousy for a reputation that 
ought not to become the football of little souls hungering for 
glory. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, my chief object in calling atten- 
tion to this matter was to emphasize the danger the country is 
in of having the vast sums we are appropriating unwisely—I 
will merely say unwisely—expended. It is a fact, as I under- 
stand the truth to be, that the Shipping Board, of which Mr. 
Denman is the head, had developed a plan for the building of 
wooden vessels to meet the emergency confronting the country, 
which vessels could be built far more speedily and with far less 
expense than steel vessels. Gen. Goethals, at the head of the 
construction arm of this business, adopted, I will say, a plan, 
after more or less contention, of building steel vessels in prefer- 
ence to wooden vessels. 

Without desiring unduly or unfairly to reflect upon anybody, 
it struck me as being strange, and the eloquent defense of my 
friend from Michigan has not removed that thought from my 
mind, that the head of this construction arm, after his insistence 
for steel vessels, should make even a tentative contract with a 
ship-building Corporation at $95 for steel, thereby setting, tenta- 
tively at least, the price of steel, which meant a concession to 
that extent to the grafting demands of those who had steel to 
sell instead of turning it down peremptorily. It struck me 
that it was a rather remarkable performance. 

I do not assail Gen. Goethal’s integrity. I do not assail the 
integrity of any man, but I speak of a fact which the Senate 
and the country should keep in mind when we are expending 
not millions but billions of dollars and when every sort of effort 
will be made by all kinds of people to thrust their greedy claws 
into the Treasury to plunder it. Men who permit things to be 
done even tentatively that lead to such results seem to me to 
lack an administrative ability at least that does them no credit. 

I have never been, I am frank to say, a very enthusiastic 
admirer of Gen. Goethals. I barely know him. I do not recall 
ever meeting him more than once, but I am somewhat familiar 
with his career, and for one I venture to say, which I would 
not have done except in the immediate circumstances, that he 
is rather a pampered hero, whose reputation, such as it is, has 
been built largely upon the genius of other men. I go further 
and say that with the combined genius of them all, with the 
genius and intelligence of them all, the Panama Canal lacks a 
vast deal of being a great engineering success. I regard it 
rather as a failure. I express that as my opinion. 

But, Mr. President, the eyes of those who are appropriating 
these vast sums of money as well as the eyes of those who are 
expending them should be keenly fixed upon what is done, and 
all of us—we here and those of the executive departments— 
should be very watchful of what is done. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I will only take a 


moment. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] says he is 
not a very enthusiastic admirer of Gen. Goethals. * Of course, 
that was quite evident from what he said in the fore part of 
his address. He says that Gen. Goethals’s fame results largely 
from the work of others. I want to say to the Senator that 
Gen. Goethals is big enough and generous enough to concede 
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that fact. When honors from his countrymen were being be- 
srowed upon him and when he was being highly praised for the 
great work he did, he had the greatness, the courtesy, and the 
consideration to say that all of the men engaged in the work of 
building the Panama Canal had enabled it be an accom- 
plished fact, and that he claimed only to be 
thousand. I think the fame of almost any man 
his own generation, perhaps, may be attributed 
of his fellows and those who are associated with him. Gen- 
erally, if they are big enough such men are willing to divide 
the glory, and if they are small men, fearful that others may 
get a little glory, their names do not long endure in history. 


imperishable. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it seems to me that it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate that the name of a great publie servant, 
a great engineer, should be dragged into this kind of a contro- 
versy. I have not any brief to say anything for Gen. Goethals, 
but it will surprise the country and will surprise the engineer- 
ing profession when they read what the Senator from Missouri 
has just said, that the Panama Canal is not an engineering 


freaks with the territory through which the Panama Canal 
passes, but no engineering skill could have prevented the slides 
and other conditions which have prevented the canal from being 
& complete success, 

I did not rise, however, to discuss the Panama Canal, or even 
to. discuss Gen. but to say that it is well known to 
everyone in the Capitol that there has been friction, and very 
pronounced friction, between Gen, Goethals and the chairman 
of the Shipping Board ever since Gen. Goethals’s connection 
with the enterprise. I do not know anything about the merits 
ef the case; I do not know anything about the merits of the 
contention about the prices of steel. It would seem that $95, 
$90, or even $85 was a very high price for steel. I do not know 
how many strings there are on that; I do not know what the 
conditions of its supply are; nobody seems to know about it; 
but to try the case like this, and in some degree to jeopardize 
the well-established reputation of a great engineer in a cursory 
discussion of this sort seems to me to be entirely unjustifiable. 

That brings me to the suggestion which I think should be 
brought to the attention of the Senate at every opportunity— 
and I think I shall offer it as an amendment to this bill—of a 
committee to really investigate such reports as this and to give 
the public the information. My judgment is that 95 per cent 
of the ills which the body politie thinks exist would be cured 
by publicity. You can not cure them by this kind of discussion 
based on reports in the public press, with no more investigation 
probably than we are giving it here; but it can be cured and 
the information can be given to the public if a properly consti- 
tuted committee investigates such matters as this, involving the 
expenditure of tens and hundreds of millions of dollars; and 
the public is entitled to the information. 

Mr. President, not long ago I introduced a joint resolution 
providing for a committee on the conduct of the war. One 
of the functions of that committee would be to investigate just 
such a case as this and to give to Congress and to the public 
the real facts relating to it. We are, in my judgment, going 
to have any number of such controversies as this growing out 
of the great power which we are giving to certain men and 
the unusual amounts of money authorized to be expended and 
the unusal conditions which surround the expenditure. Some- 
body should have the power immediately to determine any 
question of this character as to whieh the public is entitled to 
information. This very contract ought to be before the Senate 
and ought to be referred to a committee of the kind which I 
have described. Then, in a very short time the Senate would 
have the exact facts. 

The joint resolution to which I refer has been resting quietly 
in the committee to which it was referred for now something 
like six weeks, perhaps two months. I do not know that it is 
ever going to be reported. I have been told that the President 
is opposed to its being adopted because it might embarrass the 
administration in some respects. I want to say that there is 


no intention on the part of the proposer of the resolution or of 
anybody interested in it to embarrass the administration in the 
slightest degree; but there is an intent to furnish Congress 
and the public with the information which they should have. If 
I were in the position of responsibility, I should want to have 
such a committee organized and in operation for the purpose 
of investigating these questions and for the purpose of protect- 


ing the men who are involved in making these eontracts and ex- 
pending these appropriations. 

I am going to see that the Senate has an opportunity to vote 
on the joint resolution. I do not know just exactly how I am 


to have real information furnished it when 
7 these questions involving the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, or whether it is willing 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLAR in the chair). 

and other resolutions are in order. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. \ The Senator from Mississippi 
SS ee ee ae eer The Secretary will call the 
r 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah 22 Mex. Phelan Smoot 
Broussard La ette tone 
Calder McKellar Poindexter Sutherland 
Mel Pomerene wanson 
olt McNary th Vardaman 
ade . Sheppard Lie en 
relinghuysen ew erman atson 
Norris Simmons Wolcott 
Overman mith, Md. 
James Page Smith, Mich. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose mith, S. C. 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] and the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxe] are detained necessarily from the Senate on 
public business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. THOMAS] on account of illness. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Sautspury], who is detained on account of public 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. . 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the names of the absentees 

be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary. will call the 
names of the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Horis, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. NELSON, Mr. NEW- 
LANDS, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. STERLING, Mr. THomeson, Mr. 
TOWNSEND, and Mr. WatsH answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Hrrehcock, Mr. Brapy, Mr. Gors, Mr. Mo- 
8 Mr. WEEKS, Mr. AsHurst, and Mr. SMITH of Arizona 

entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
= their names. A quorum is present. The morning business is 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2463) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, taking up again the analysis 
of the bill before the Senate, I desire to say that it further 
provides that whenever the President shall find it impossible, 
by license or by voluntary arrangement, to assure an adequate 
supply of necessaries, he is authorized to requisition and take 
over, for use or operation by the Government, any factory, mine, 
or other plant, or any part thereof, in which any necessaries are 
or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or mined; said 
factory, mine, plant, or any part thereof, to be returned to the 
owner when use by the Government is no longer required. Just 
eompensation is to be made for such use; and if the amount 
determined by the President is unsatisfactory, recourse may be 
had to the courts. 

The bill provides that whenever the President finds it essen- 
tial, in order to prevent undue enhancement, fluctuation, or 
manipulation of prices of necessaries, or injurious speculation 
therein, he is authorized to regulate or close any exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or place of business. He 
may require clearing houses, clearing associations, or similar 
institutions which clear, settle, or adjust transactions of such ex- 
changes, boards of trade, etc., to keep such records as he may 
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require. The penalty for violation of the provisions regarding 


such exchanges, boards of trade, ete., is a fine not exceeding 


$10,000, or imprisonment for not more than four years, or both. 

The bill provides that when the President finds stimulation 
of production necessary, and that producers of any nonperish- 
able agricultural products produced within the United States 
should have a guaranteed price in order to bring about such 
stimulation, he is authorized seasonably, and as far in advance 
of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and give 
public notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable 
guaranteed price for any such products to assure producers a 
reasonable profit. The United States thereupon guarantees to 
the producer complying with the President’s regulations within 
the period prescribed by him, not exceeding three years, a price 
not less than said guaranteed price. The President may levy 
an import duty necessary to prevent interference with the guar- 
anteed price, which duty shall be sufficient to make the import 
price equal to the guaranteed price. In no case shall any exist- 
ing duty be reduced. In order to make the guaranteed price 
effective, or in order to protect the Government against mate- 
rially increased liabilities by virtue of the guaranty of price, 
the President may purchase all products for which a price has 
been guaranteed, hold, transport, or store them, or sell and de- 
liver them to any person or to our allies, or use them for our 
Government. 

The bill provides that the President may make such regula- 
tion or prohibition of the use of foods, food material, or feeds 
in the production of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages or such 
reduction of the alcoholic content of any beverage as he may 
deem essential to an adequate and continuous supply of food. 
The penalty on conviction for violation of this provision is a 
fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both, 

The bill provides that every person who willfully assaults, 
resists, impedes, or interferes with any officer, employee, or 
agent of the United States in the execution of any duty pre- 
scribed by the act shall, on conviction, be fined not exceeding 
$1,000 or be imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

The sum of $2,500,000 is made immediately available for the 
payment of such rent, the expense of such printing and publi- 
cation, the purchase of such material and equipment, and the 
employment of such persons and means in the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere as the President may deem essential, 

The sum of $150,000,000 is made available immediately for 
the purposes of the act. No part of this sum is to be ex- 
pended for rent, publication, printing, material and equip- 
ment, or the employment of clerical forces. 

Judgment by the courts that any part of the act is invalid 

shall not impair any other part. 
The act shall cease to be in effect when the national emer- 
gency resulting from the existing state of war shall have passed, 
the date of which shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the 
President. In no event shall the act continue in effect longer 
than one year after the termination, as ascertained by the Presi- 
dent, of the present war. All legal obligations, however, in- 
curred by the United States pursuant to the act shall continue 
in force until fulfilled. 

The measure may now be summarized as follows: 

First. It penalizes the willful destruction of necessaries for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply. 

Second. It penalizes hoarding, which is carefully defined. ; This 
does not apply to any farmer, gardener, or other person who 
accumulates or withholds the products of any farm, garden, or 
other land under lease or cultivated by him. 

Third. It enables the President, under effective penalties, to 
license and regulate importation,- exportation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution of any necessaries, whether he finds 
such steps essential to economical manufacture and equitable 
distribution. The licensee is first given an opportunity to con- 
form charges, rates, and practices to the President's direction. 
This section does not apply to any farmer, gardener, or other 
person with respect to the products of any farm, garden, or 
other Jand owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any re- 
tailer with respect to the retail business actually conducted by 
him, nor to any common carrier; ; 

Fourth. It authorizes the President, when he deems it neces- 
sary to the purposes of the act, to purchase, produce, manufac- 
ture, store, or sell any necessaries, He may commandeer any 
necessaries, as well as storage space therefor, paying for what 
he takes; and if the party entitled to payment is not satisfied, 
he may have recourse to the courts. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? - 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion—in no controversial spirit, because I agree with him in 
nearly everything—in regard to the section he now refers to— 
section 9. Does he think that under that section the President 
could fix the price of farm products; or has the Senator dis- 
cussed that phase of the matter? I have not been here. It 
seems to me that there should be an amendment to section 9 
making it clear that farm. products are not included, the same 
as the proviso to section 6, or similar to that, and the section 
dealing with the licensing system. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was about to call attention to the proviso 
in this section, Which is to the effect that no natural person is 
required to furnish any necessaries held by him and reasonably 
required for consumption by himself and dependents for a rea- 
sonable time. 

Mr. BRADY. What section is that? $ 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The section referred to by the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Section 9. That is true as to necessaries 
held by him and reasonably required for consumptión; but, 
now, suppose the farmer is holding something he has produced 
and I do not think we ought to injure the farmer or the pro- 
ducer in any way; we must take care of production. If he is 
holding that beyond the mere purposes which the proviso coy- 
ers—that is, the amount reasonably required for consumption 
by himself and his immediate relatives—under this section, 
could not the President take the farmer’s product and fix-the 
price? That is the question that is worrying me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under this section the President may de- 
termine the price which he considers just, but if the party en- 
8 to payment is not satisfled he may have recourse to the 
courts. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator think we ought to give any 
power to fix the price of what the farmer may produce? Now, 
this is outside of the minimum guaranty. I do not refer to 
that. That is to stimulate production. But if the President can 
take the products of the farm by fixing a price, or take them as 
this section provides, I am afraid we are going to injure produc- 
tion very much. That is a troublesome question in section 9. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not believe that the President would 
ever find it necessary to go to that extent. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This section becomes effective only when 
the President finds an emergency sufficiently acute to justify 
action under its terms. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think the President would, either; 
but I do think that the thought going out to the country, to the 
farmer and to the producer, that some power is given to fix this 
price absolutely will be a deterrent to production. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think it well to discuss that point a little 
further along in the debate. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator believe that some such 
proviso as has been inserted in the other sections—that it shall 
not apply to the farmer or the producer as to what he himself 
produces on his own land or land leased by him—would make the 
matter clear? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very probably. I shall be glad to hear the 
Senator on that point at a later stage in the debate, and also to 
give it careful consideration myself. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator would. I have prepared 
an amendment on that line which I believe is rather essential. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Fifth. The bill empowers the President, if 
he deems it necessary to an adequate and continuous supply of 
necessaries, to requisition and take over, for use or operation by 
the Government, any factory, mine, or other plant, or part 
thereof. He must make what he considers just compensation to 
the party entitled to payment, who has an appeal to the courts 
if dissatisfied. r ‘ 

Sixth. It authorizes the President to regulate or close ex- 
changes, boards of trade, and similar institutions when he finds 
such action necessary in order to prevent undue enhancement or 
fluctuation of prices of necessaries, injurious speculation, un- 
just market manipulation, or unfair and misleading market 
quotations. Violation of this provision is punished by fine not 
exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than four 
years, or both. 

Seventh. It authorizes the President to fix a guaranteed mini- 
mum price for any nonperishable agricultural products pro- 
duced within the United States whenever he finds stimulation 


of production essential and such action needed to effect such 


stimulation. To sustain said price he may, if he finds it advis- 
able, impose import duties, or purchase the products for which a 
price has been guaranteed for. storage, for sale to any person, 
or to our allies, or for use by our Government. 


* 
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Eighth. It authorizes the President to regulate or prohibit the 
use of foodstuffs in making alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages 
or to reduce the alcoholic content of any beverage, if he considers 
such action necessary to assure an adequate and continuous 
supply of food. The penalty for violation of this provision is a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. i 

_ It will be observed, Mr. President, that the powers conferred 
by this measure are to be exercised only when the President 
finds the exercise necessary in order to carry out the purposes 
of the legislation; that is, in order to safeguard and assure the 
proper production, conservation, and distribution of food, to 
prosecute the war successfully, and to save the people from the 
Saturnalia of speculation, corruption, and extortion attending 
emergencies like the present one, if it should be left unguarded. 

These powers are war powers, therefore, of the first magni- 
tude and the first necessity. Food is life. The transfer of mil- 
lions of men from the farms in the European countries with 
which we are allied to the battle front, increasing the drain on 
our food resources as well as theirs, and the approach of a similar 
condition here will undoubtedly disorganize the usual processes 
of food production, imperil the usual food supplies, and create 
a situation of extraordinary danger—a situation requiring ex- 
traordinary, prompt, and vigorous treatment. The strain upon 
our food supply has only begun. The enormous demand already 
in existence creates opportunities and temptations for speculators 
Which many men can not resist, and which many will eagerly 
embrace. In the wake of great disasters men are always found 
who would rifle the pockets of a corpse and gamble on the bosoms 
of the dead. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHAFROTH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. > 

Mr. McLEAN. Right on the point of the exaction of exces- 
sive prices, we find it prohibited in section 4, which I think is 
a yery important section. I should like to ask the Senator if 
it is the intention of the committee not to provide penalties 
for the offenses described in section 4? 
$ Mr. SHEPPARD. There is a general penalty clause in the 

ill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator refer to section 17? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. That does not seem to me to provide any pen- 
alty for violations of the provisions of section 4. That section 
applies to persons who shall willfully assault, impede, or inter- 
fere with an officer or employee, and so forth. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the only clause which purports to 
provide a general penalty, Mr. President. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It does not seem to me that it provides any 
penalty for violations of the provisions of section 4, If the Sen- 
ator will turn to section 4 he will see that for the unlawful 
destruction of any necessaries a penalty is provided in section 8. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. I have referred to that fact. 

Mr. McLEAN. That section only provides a penalty for de- 
struction of necessaries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Hoarding is prohibited, also. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The penalty for hoarding is provided for in 
section 6. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. 

Mr. MCLEAN. But I find no other penalties provided for 
violation of the other provisions of section 4, which are very 
important. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Except in so far as section 17 may be 
applicable. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but was it the understanding of the 
committee, or is it the belief of the Senator, that section 17 does 
provide penalties for exacting excessive prices? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think that is a debatable question, I 
will say to the Senator. He makes a point that should be 
cleared up in the course of the debate. 

Mr. McLEAN. It does not seem to me that it does; and the 
section is a very important one. I call the attention of the 
committee to it; and there is one other question I would like to 
ask. 

On line 21, page 3, it is provided that no one shall make any 
unjust or unreasonable rate or charge in handling or dealing 
in or with any necessaries. Does the Senator understand that 
the words “rate or charge” for handling apply to retail 
dealers? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I so take it. 


There is a subsequent sec- 


tion which deals more particularly with that proposition. 
Mr. McLEAN. I think that should be made very clear. 
Otherwise, the Senator will observe that the prohibition against 
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an excessive price applies only to a conspiracy, which is provided 
for in the latter part of that section. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Section 5 deals with that question in de- 
tail, with rates and charges. 

Mr. McLEAN,. Yes, it does; but I think section 4 ought to 
be drawn so as to carry out the purpose of the committee. The 
Senator will see that unless it is made clear that there is a pro- 
hibition against exacting excessive prices on the part of the indi- 
vidual, any retailer who is exempted’ from the provision requir- 
ing a license may control supply or distribution and exact ex- 
cessive prices without penalty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
I shall endeavor to bring it to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. President, the assurance of an adequate food supply for 
the people at home and the soldiers at the front, the repression 
of infamous men who would coin the people’s needs into per- 
sonal gain, are as vital a war operation as the assembling of 
artillery, the construction of a trench, or a charge on the battle 
field. 

This measure is more than justified by the war clauses of the 
Constitution; nay, it is, in my judgment, demanded by them. 
The war clauses of the Constitution are as follows: 

The Congress shall have power * * * 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a ongar period than two years; 

To provide and m a Navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 


Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; 
To Prov: de for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 


; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for ca ng 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powem vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

(Section 8, Article I, clauses 1, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18.) 

It will be observed that it is not necessary to invoke unspeci- 
fied war powers in order to justify this measure. It is spe- 
cifically authorized in the sections of the Constitution which em- 
power Congress to provide, support, and maintain an Army and 
a Navy. Certainly the provision of a food supply is essential 
to the support and maintenance of the armed forces of the 
country both on land and sea. Even if it were necessary to in- 
yoke unspecified powers, Mr. President, they would be ample 
under the circumstances. $ 

I wish to call attention to a quotation from Madison, one of 
the greatest of the commentators on the American Constitution. 
He says: 

With what color of propriety could the force necessary for defense 
be limited by those who can not limit the force of offense? If a Fed- 
eral Constitution could chain the ambition or set bounds to the exer- 
tions of all other nations, then indeed might it prudently chain the 
9 of its own government, and set bounds to the exertions for its 
nee could a readiness for war in time of peace be safely prohibited, 
unless we could prohibit. in like manner, the preparations and estab- 
lishments of every hostile nation? The means of security can only 
be regulated * e means and the danger of attack. They will, in 
fact, ever determined by these rules, and by no others. It is in 
vain to oppose constitutional barriers to the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion. (The Federalist No. 41, pp. 275, 276, edition of Central Law 
Journal Co., 1914.) 

I wish to say again, Mr. President, that it is not necessary 
to go beyond the plain provisions of the Constitution in so far 
as this measure is concerned. 

Mr. President, it is the solemn duty of the American Con- 
gress to enact this legislation. We have embarked upon as 
noble a mission as has ever engaged the activities of men. The 
forces of autocracy and democracy are in a death lock for the - 
domination of mankind, and the side that wins will govern the 
destinies of the earth for centuries to come. Millions of Ameri- 
can young men are preparing to enter the contest for liberty, 
for brotherhood, and for humanity. If they should suffer for 
lack of food, or from improper food, due to our failure to adjust 
production, or facilitate distribution, or if famine and extortion 
should walk hand in hand through this Republic while the 
people are striving with every energy to sustain the men in the 
trench and the sky, it would be a crime whose shame would 
never fade, a crime the blame for which would lie at the door 
of the American Congress. Let denunciations cease. Let re- 
crimination end. Let bitterness die. Let the sounds which 
reach the enemy from this Chamber be not the sounds of dis- 
cord and altercation, but of a harmonious patriotism, typical 
of a common determination to press every resource and every 
power into the service of liberty, notes of unity and devotion 
that shall bring terror to the despotism whose ambitions have 
converted the fairest valleys of the earth into flaming hells, 
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encouragement and hope to the heroes who are offering their 
lives that the rights of men may be preserved. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the bill has not yet 
been read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the bill. 


The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That by reason of the existence of a state of war, 
it is essential fo the national security and for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance 
Army and Navy, to assure an adequate sup 
tion, and to facilitate the movement, of foods, feeds, fu 
required for their production, hereafter in this act called necessari 

or scarcity; monopolization, hoarding, 


to t, locally ge $ = 
Jurlous speculation, 1 and private controls, aff such 
supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and main gov- 
ernmental control of such necessaries: during the war. For such 

poses methods, powers, authori duties, 


the instrumentalities, means, 
obligations, and prohibiticns hereinafter set forth are crea: 


lished, conferred, an $ 
Sud. 2. T words used in this act shall be construed to import the 
plural or the d * Le 


wherever used 


corporation within the of employment or office shall, in every 
case, aiso be deemed the act, omissi or fai su iD, 
association, or corporation as well as t of the N 
Sec, 8. That there is hereby established a governmental control. of 
necessaries which shall extend to and inciude all the pro methods, 
activities of, and for the days oe manufacture, procurement, 
bution, saie, marketing, pled financing, consumption o 
necessaries, which shall be exerci administered by the dent 
of this act; and all such n ri 


for the pu ecessa rocesses, method: 
and activit es are hereby deelared to be affected with a ublic interest. 
And in carrying out the purposes of this section the dent is au- 
thorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, to use 
any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any person without 
compensation, to cooperate: with any agency or person, to utilize any 
department or agency of the Government, and to coordinate their ac- 
tivities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication of effort or 
renee — ee e That none of the penalties of act shall apply to 
Sec. 4. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to 
destroy ar necessari of enhancing the price or re- 
e sup 


es for the purpose 
stricting piy thereof; knowingly to commit waste or willfully 
to t Payer! able -deterioration of any necessaries in or im con- 
nection with their production, man or distribution; to hoard, 


any necessaries; to monopolize or 
y or generally, any es; to 
engage in as | deceptive or wasteful 
practice or device, 
cha 5 conspire, 
to limit the 
plying, storing, 
of any neces- 


an 
limit, or lessen the manufacture or —.—.— of any necessaries, or 


to ce the price ; or (e) to exact excessive prices for any 
Reema > or to aid or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by: 
s on. 


Sec. 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find 
it essential to license the importation, 


the ses of this ac ub so announce, no person 
shall, er a date fixed in the announcement, engage in or carry on any 
such ess e announcement of importation, rtation, 

of any n es as set forth in 


out the Pon tg of this 
act. Such regulations may also include ents for the issuance 
of licenses and requirements for systems of accounts and auditing of 
accounts to be kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, with 
or without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the 
President's duly authorized 4 of the places of business of licensees. 
Whenever the President sh find that any rate, charge, or practice of 
any licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, or discriminatory and unfair, 
or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, within a reasonable time fixed 
in the order to discontinue any such unjust, unreasonable, discrimina- 
oy and unfair, or wasteful rate, 5 or practice, thereafter, unless 
such order is revoked or 9 such licensee shall, wi the time 
prescribed in the order, mtinue such unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or practice. The 
President may, in lleu of any such unjust, unreasonable, iminato: 
and unfair, or wasteful rate, cha or practice, find) what is a jus 
reasonable, nondiseriminatory and fair, or economical rate, charge, or 
ractice; and in any suit in any Federal or State court of competent 
urisdiction such fin ing of the dent shall be prima facie evidence. 


Any r peck who, without a license issued pursuant to this section, 
knowingly engages in or carries on any business for which a license is 
requi under this section, or willfully fails or refuses to discontinue 


any unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, 
charge, or practice, in aceordance with the requirement of an order 
issued undér this section, or willfully violates any provision of this 
section or any regulation 33 under this section shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both: Provided, That this 
section shall not appiy to any farmer, gardener, or other person with 
respect to the products of any farm, garden, or other land owned, 
leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any retailer with respect to the 
retail business actually conducted by him, nor to any common carrier, 
nor shall anything in this section be construed to authorize the fixing or 
imposition of a duty or tax upon any article imported into or e rted 
oom —— United States or any State, Territory, or the District of 

‘olumbia. 

Sec. 6. That any person who willfully hoards any necessaries 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding $5,000 or be impriso: 
for not more than two years, or both. N. es 8 be deemed to 
be hoarded within the meaning of this act when either (a) held, con- 
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| 

tracted for, or arranged for by an rson in a quantity in excess of 

his: reasonable rements for „ by linser and de 

| dents for a reasonable time; (b) held, contracted for, or arranged 

ifor 9 any manufacturer, whol er, retailer, or other dealer in a 
use 5 jas hg g pone 

| furnish, 


} necessaries. produ i 
out the period of scant or no production; or (e) withheld, whether 
on or under any contract or arrangement 3 by 


the purpose of unreasonably iner or 
Tha 


or other iand owned, leased, or cultivated by him 

deemed to be hoarding: within, the meaning of this act. 
Sec. 7, That whenever any; necessaries shall be hoarded as defined 
in section 6 they shall be liable to be ed against in any district 
court of the United States within the trict where the same are found 


as the co may and ereof, less the legal costs 

be paid to the entitled: thereto, The proceed- 

ings of such. libel shall conform as. near as may be to the pro- 
in 3 ex that either party may. demand trial b; 

ry aay et joined in any such case, and all such proceeds 

ibe at the suit of and in the name of the United States. It 


shall 
shall be the duty of the United States attorney for the proper 
to institute and prosecrte any such action upon presentation to him of 
a Seien to sustain the same. 


xc. 8. t any person who willfully destroys any necessaries for 
the of enhan the price or Pestricting the supply 7 5 
Shal * or 


8 ys conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding $5, 
prisened for not more than two years, or both. 

Seac, 9. That to — into effect the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized to purchase, provide for the production or manufacture. 
of necessaries ; to store them and to provide storage facilities for them 
by construction, purchase, tease, or otherwise; to sell them; and to 
having the control of any 


any part of such necessaries or storage unre to the Government in 
prices as shall be deter- 


determined be not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the 
same, euch person shall be paid the amount prescribed: by the Presi- 
dent and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such 
further sum as, added to the amount so paid; will be just compensation 
for such necessaries. or stora, — — 7 and jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred on the United States district courts to hear and determine all 
such controversies: Provided, That nothin this section shall be 
construed to require any natural person to ish to the Government 
any necessaries held by him and reasonably required for consumption 
by himself and dependents for a reasonable time. Any moneys received 
5 the United States from or in connection with the di by the 

nited States of necessaries under this section may, in the discretion 
of the President, be vsed as a revolving fund for further carrying out 
the purposes of this section. Any — Mineo of such moneys not used 
as part of such revolving fund shall be covered Into the 

neous receipts: 

Bec. 10; That whenever the President shall find that it is impossible 
by license or UO Eh greet arrangement or a: ent to assure an ade- 
uate and continuous supply of necessaries, be is authorized to requisi- 

on and take over, for use or operation by the Government, any fac- 
tory, mine, or other plant, or any 8 in which any neces- 
es: are or may be manufactured, or mined. 
Whenever the t shall determine that the further use or opera- 
tion by the Government of any such factory. mine, or plant, or part 
„ is not essential for the national security or defense, the same 
shall be restored to the person entitled to the possession thereof. The 
United States shall make just compensation, to be determined by the 
President, for the taking over, use, occupation, and operation by the 
Government of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof. If 
the amount so determined be unsatisfactory to the person entitled to 
receive the same, such rson shall be paid the amount: prescribed by 
the President and shall entitled to sue the United States to recover 
such further sum as, added to the amount paid. will be just compensa- 
tion, in the manner provided by section 24, ponerse 20, and section 
145 of the Judicial Code. The President. authorized to prescribe 
such regulations as he may deem essential for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this section, including the operation of any such factory, mine, 
or plant, or part thereof, e sch nen sale, or other een of arti- 
cles used, manufactured, produced. prepared, or mined therein, and the 
employment, control, an coe pensa non of employées. moneys 
received by the United States mor in connection with the use or 
operation of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, may, 
in the discretion of the President, be u as.a revolving fund for the 
purpose of the continued use or operation of any such factory, mine, 
or plant, or part th f; and the accounts of each such factory, mine, 
plant, or part therents shall be kept separate and distinct. Any balance 
of such moneys: not used as part of such revolving fund shall be paid 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 11. That whenever the President finds it essential in order to 
prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or in order to 
prevent injurious ‘ulation in, or in order to prevent unjust market 
manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations of the prices 
of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil practi he is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations governing, or may either wholly 
or y prohibit, operations, practices, and transactions at, on, in, or 
under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or similar institution 
or place of business as he may find essential in order to prevent, cor- 

„or remove such evil practices. Further, for the 8 of this sec- 
tion, the President may require all persons coming within its provisions 
to keep such records and statements of account, and may require such 

rsons to make such returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as will 
Paty and correctly disclose all transactions at, in, or on, or under the 
rules of any such exchange, board of trade, or similar institution or 


in 


ury as 


lace of business, including the making, execution, settlement, and ful- 
ment thereof. il 

of a clearing house, clearing 

purpese of clearing, settling, or adjustin 

or under the rules of any such exchange, 


He may also require a 


persons acting in the capacity 
association, or i 


lar institution, for the 
transactions. at, in, or on, 
rd of trade, or similar in- 
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stitution or FE of business, to keep such records, and to make such 


s as 1 fully and correctly disclose all facts in their possession 
9 to such transactions, and he may appoint agents to conduct the 
investigations necessary to enforce the provisions of this section and 
all rules and regulations made by him in pursuance thereof, and may 
fix and pay the ani page arty of such agents. Any person who willfully 
violates any regulation made pursuant to this section, or who know- 
ingly engages in any operation, practice, or transaction prohibited 

ursuant to this section, or who willfully aids or abets any such viola- 
1 — or any such prohibited operation, practice, or transaction, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than four years, or bo 

Sec, 12. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of production and that it is essential that the 

roducers of any nonperishable agricultural products produced within the 

nited States shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in 
this section in order to. stimulate production of such products, he is 
authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for any such products, in order to assure such producera a reason- 
able profit. Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby 
guarantees every producer of any merchantable nonperishable - 
tural products produced within the United States, for which a guar- 
anteed price shall be fixed by notice in accordance with this section, 
that, upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed by the 
President, he will receive for any such products produced in — 
upon this guaranty within the period, not ex g three years, pre- 
scribed in the notice, a price not less than the guaranteed price there- 
for as fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations the President 
shall scribe the terms and conditions upon which any such producer 
shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. When the ident 


produced outside of the United States seriously interferes or bacon | 


rice therefor fixed pursuant to this section, or materiall 
fs likely materially to ennance the liabilities of the United States 


porte — to the price which shall have been fixed therefor pursuant to 
his section; but in no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an 
amount which will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upo 

such products under any then existing tariff law of the United States. 


liabilities arising out of ae guaranty under this section, the President 
is aut discretion, to purchase any such products for 


revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes of this section. 
Any balance of such moneys not used as of such revolving fund 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 3 

Sec. 13. That whenever the esident shall find t limitation, 
regulation, or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds 
in the production of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic bevera 
or such nonalcoholic beverages as he shall determine, or that reduction 
of the alcoholic content of any beverage, is essential, in order to assure 
an adequate and continuous supply of food, he is authorized, from time 
to time, to prescribe, and give public notice of, the extent of the limita- 
tion, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. Whenever 
such notice shall have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no 
person shall, after a reasonable time, which shall be prescribed in the 
notice, use any foods, food materiais, or feeds in the production of 
alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, except accordance 
with the limitations, regulations, and prohibitions prescribed in such 
notice, or produce any beverage having an alcoholic content in excess 
of the amount prescribed therefor in such notice. Any n who 
willfully violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. 

Sec. 14. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized to create an agency or agencies, to accept the services 
of any person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or 
person, to utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to 
coordinate their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss of funds 
or duplication of work. 

Sec.15. That under regulations to be prescribed by the President 
the use of the mails of the United States free of charge for postage 
for exclusively official business in carrying out the purposes of this 
act shall be extended to any agency or person designated by the 
President. 

Sec. 16. That the President is authorized to make such regulations 
and to issue such orders as are essential effectively to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 17. That every person who willfully assaults, resists, i es, 
or interferes with any officer, employee, or agent of the United States 
in the execution of any duty authorized to be performed by or pursuant 
to this act shall upon conviction thereof be fined not exceeding $1,000 
or be imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

Sxc.18. That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
immediately and until expended, for the payment of such rent, the 
expense of such printing and publications, the purchase of such 
material and equipment, and the employment of such persons and 
means, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, as the President may 
deem essential. 

Sec.19. That for the purposes of this act the sum of $150.000,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be available immediately and until expended: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
the purposes described in section 18. 


Sec. 20. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, such hoger eo shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof, directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 21. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect 
when the national emergency resulting from the existing state of war 
shall have ssed, the date of which shali be ascertained and pro- 
claimed by the President; but the date when this act shall cease to be 
in effect shall not be later than one year after the termination, as 
ascertained by the President, of the present war between the United 
States and ri ai Nothing in this section shall be construed to 


curred pursuan 
ceases to be in efect. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask leave to introduce a bill. : 
The bill (S. 2481) to provide further for the national securi 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 

fuel was read twice by its title. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask that the bill may lie on the table and 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, quite a number of Sen- 
ators were anxious to hear the statement of Mr. Hoover this 
morning, and the hearings were continued in the afternoon. 
They were very anxious to be present at those hearings, and it 
was supposed that they would be continued all the afternoon. 
There was a general understanding, in order to give Senators an 
opportunity to be present, that the Senate would take a recess 
until to-morrow at 12. I shall make that motion, but I wish 
first to make the statement that when the Senate convenes to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock it will be my purpose to keep this bill before 
the Senate until it is finally disposed of. I hope Senators who 
intend to speak upon it will be prepared to commence to-morrow 
at 12 o'clock to speak either upon the bill or on amendments to it. 
I now move that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 
12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 20 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
June 20, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.. 


Toxspar, June 19, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. FITZGERALD, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer : 

We come to Thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, fountain of 
life and light and love, before entering upon the duties of the 
hour. Pour down upon us Thy spiritual gifts and quicken all 
that is purest, noblest, best in us, that we may be one with 
Thee, working in Thee, through Thee, for Thee, for the best 
interests of our Republic and of mankind; that we may hasten 
the coming of Thy kingdom; that wars and rumors of wars 
may cease to be, and all the earth rejoice together in peace and 
good will, in the spirit of the Lord Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enroliing 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolutions of 
the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to fix the status and rights of 
the officers of the Public Health Service when serving with the 
Coast Guard, the Army, or the Navy; and 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution to establish a reserve of the 
Public Health Service. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to correct an error in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918. 


FOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) 
to provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel. Pending that, I de- 
sire to ask unanimous consent that all Members who desire to 
discuss this bill may be permitted to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp for five legislative days after the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, does that refer to Members who have addressed the 
House? ` 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no; all Members—those who have ad- 
dressed the House and those who have not. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Are these extensions to be con- 


fined to the bill? 

Mr. LEVER. To the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4961, and pending ‘that motion 
asks unanimous consent that Members have five legislative days 
after the of the bill to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, one moment further. I desire 
to state that the demand for time on both the from 
Iowa and myself is very, very heavy, and it is going to be almost 
impossible to gratify the wishes of all gentlemen with as much 
time as they desire; but as far as this side of the House is con- 
cerned I wish to say to Members that I shall undertake to see 
to it that at least some time is yielded to those to whom I 
have made prómises, and I presume that statement will be con- 
curred in by the gentleman from Iowa, so far as his side is 
concerned ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. So far as possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from South Carolina that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H, R. 4961. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4961, with Mr. HAmLIN in the chair. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrr}. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it seems that it is hard for some gentlemen here, as well 
as in another body that I know of, to realize that we are in war. 
Some of the speeches that have been made have proceeded, it 
seems to me, upon the theory that we are legislating about con- 
ditions that obtain in time of peace. I wonder what it will 
take to arouse these gentlemen to a realization of the fact that 
we are engaged in war? Some of our boys are out at the 
training camps with their aeroplanes, learning to perform their 
duties in the war. Some of them have been crippled and 
some of them have been killed. Some of our munition plants 
are being blown up by German spies. Spies are roaming 
around the country with poison and explosives in their posses- 
sion. They are stirring up all the trouble that they can for 
us. They are begging our laborers to strike and they are urg- 
ing our citizens in some sections to resist the selective-draft 
law, and yet some gentlemen here, a very few I am glad to 
say, do not seem to realize that we are called upon by the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy to give him legis- 
lation that he says is absolutely necessary for the successful 
conduct of the war. The sooner we realize the fact that we 
are engaged in war against the most brutal, the most skillful, 
and the most dangerous tyrant that ever appeared upon the 
earth, the better it will be for us and our country. [Applause.] 
Alexander the Great longed to be a ruler of the world and now 
the most colossal of all those who have sought world power 
rages like a mad man in the Old World, and for 40 years he has 
been making war preparations and lying in wait for the 
nations of the earth. [Applause.] He has not been preaching 
peace on earth, good will toward men. He has failed to attend 
the peace conferences of the nations. When arbitration for 
the settlement of international questions was suggested and 
disarmament was the expressed desire of more than 20 nations, 
the Kaiser remained away. All the while he was lying in wait, 
making war preparations, laying money aside, laying aside 
provisions, building war equipment day and night, making 


ready to dash upon an unsuspecting and an undefended world. 


That is the man we are fighting and yet a few gentlemen stand 
here and quibble and parley and dally about things that our 
‘Commander in ‘Chief says are necessary for him to successfully 
fight this mad monster of the Old World. IApplause. 
Gentlemen are willing to trust the President with power over 
the man force of the country and over the purse of the country. 
You are willing to put the boys, the bravest spirits that ever 
marshaled ‘beneath a flag, at the command of the Chief of our 
Army and Navy, but when he manifests concern about the food 
‘supply for the Army and the people some gentlemen become ex- 
ceedingly nervous, and in their anxiety and concern for the 


2. at atte ERC DA ON EN TOES 


farmer they put him in the attitude of being wilting for his 
boy to go to war, but demanding that his hay and corn be let 
Alone. {Laughter.] 

My friend from Texas, Mr. Loud, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, is the friend of the farmer, but he is not 
the only friend that the farmer has here. He realizes that there 
are other men here who are the sincere friends of the farmer. 
Gentlemen, the farmer is asking for fair and just treatment, 
and he is willing to do his part in every respect. He realizes 
that war produces conditions that call for legislation that 
would not be thought of in time of peace. The President has 
the power now to commandeer or take over the produce of the 
farmer. If he needs it for the use of the Army and Navy. he 
can take it and pay whatever he thinks is right; but the Presi- 
dent does not want to do that. He prefers to take the farmer 
into his confidence and to have an understanding about just 
what is to be done. The President realizes what an important 
part that food supplies are to play in this war, and he realizes 
how dependent the Army and the people are upon the farmer, 
and knowing the patriotism of the farmer and appreciating his 
willingness to do all in his power.to serve the country by his 
efforts to increase the food supply the President has determined 
to extend to the farmers of the country the measure of assur- 
ance and certainty that this bill affords in the guaranty of a 
reasonable profit on the food supplies that they produce. [Ap- 
plause.] The farmer in these hazardous times, times full of 
uncertainty and risk, had rather be sure of a reasonable profit 
than to be left to the mercy of a band of food speculators and 
ganiblers. [Applause.] The President realizes, as the farmer 
does, that the speculators and gamblers rob the producers and 
prevent them from receiving a fair price and a reasonable 
profit. They misrepresent the facts as to the demand and supply 
while the produce is in the hands of the farmer, and they tell a 
story of small supply and great demand when the food supply 
is in their hands and out of the control of the farmer. [Ap- 
plause.] It is a skin game, pure and simple. They pillage the 
producer with one hand and rob the consumer with the other. 
So in removing the food speculator and gambler we benefit 
producer and consumer alike, and at the same time we safe- 
guard the farmer with the guaranty for a reasonable profit 
while he farms on such a large scale to produce food supplies 
for us and our allies, [Applause.] 

The President, the Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy, has called upon the farmers all over the country to plant 
more grain than ever, and to produce more food products of 
every kind. He realizes that thousands of farmers are changing 
their crops entirely; that the cotton farmers, many of them, are 
trying for the first time to produce food products on a large 
scale, and in order that there shall be no doubt abont a sufficient 
food supply*he is willing to do the extraordinary thing and back 
the farmer at this critical time and see to it that he does not 
lose, ‘but that he shall receive a reasonable profit. [Applause.] 
The farmers of my State have cut their cotton acreage 50 per 
cent, and they have planted more grain than ever before. This 
last statement is true of every other Southern State. The 
farmers of other States are striving for large grain crops, and 
the prospects for a bumper crop are exceedingly good. Now, 
then, suppose we do make a tremendous crop of food products 
and when we are ready to market them the submarine opera- 
tions are so su that we can not reach the allies with these 
products. What would happen if we did not have back of the 
farmer then the guaranty for a reasonable profit? Why, gentle- 
men, the bottom would drop out of prices and the cry of big 
crop and oyersupply would greet the farmer as his produce sold 
below the cost of production. [Applause.] 

But the President is taking no chances in the matter of pro- 
ducing adequate food supplies, and he favors legislation that 
will safeguard and protect the farmer who is to produce this 
food against hazards and uncertainties that war conditions 
might produce. As a war measure this Government is now 
insuring certain American ships and cargoes against loss upon 
the high seas.. If it is wise and just to guarantee the shipowner 
that he shall not lose anything while carrying on a certain kind 
of necessary work in connection with the war, why is it not 
wise and just to protect the farmer against loss while he is en- 
gaged in producing the things without which we can not win the 
war? [Applause.] The President ‘sees the justice of giving to 
the farmer this guarantee and assurance of a reasonable profit. 
The President is saying to the farmer, You are a very im- 
portant man, Mr. Farmer. Our success in this war depends 
upon you, and we do not propose to urge you to go into the work 
of producing food supplies on a large scale for the use and benefit 
of the Government in time of war and then leave you to the 
uncertainties of speculation and chance, And the President says 
to the farmer, In the name of a hundred millions of people, I 


beg you to ro forth and use your industry and enterprise in 
producing a bumper crop of food supplies. In doing this you are 
helping to win the war, and we are going to guarantee to you a 
reasonable profit on your produce. [Applause.] Why, gen- 
tlemen, are you afraid to trust the President? Has he not re- 
peatedly shown that he is the friend of the farmer? Look at 
the good-roads measure that we put through Congress under his 
leadership, the building of highways through the country out 
into the rural districts to the homes and firesides of the farmers. 
[Applanse.] Take the Federal reserve act. It contains the first 
recognition of the farmers’ land for loan purposes by national 
banks. You could not borrow money at a national bank on 
your land until President Wilson signed the bill that gave 
you that right. [Applause.] The farmer could not borrow 
money on his staple products until that bill became a law. ‘The 
farmers of this land begged for an opportunity to buy homes 
and farms for themselves and families, and President Wilson 
urged us to pass the rural-credits bill to give to the farmers 
long-time loans at a cheap rate of interest. [Applause.] All 
this Woodrow Wilson has done for the farmers of the country. 
{Applause.] Now, some gentlemen express fear as to the 
farmers’ interest being taken care of by President Wilson, the 
farmers’ friend. He has shown his friendship for the farmer, 
and surely he can be trusted to do the just and fair thing by 
the farmer when in the outset he demands in these hazardous 
times a reasonable profit for his produce. Nobody knows what 
is going to happen. If prices of food products were low now, 
these same gentlemen would say, give us the guaranty of a 
reasonable profit. The war and speculators who rob the farmer 
and hoard food supplies have made legislation necessary. The 
Kaiser would rejoice to see us fafl to take charge of the food 
situation. It would make him happy to see that the American 
Congress had thrown its food-supply legislation to the four 
winds and was stumbling ‘along in the dark with no knowledge 
as to what would be produced or how it would be handled. But 
suppose we should make a big crop and we had no guaranty 
of a reasonable profit and the prices should go down and down? 
Suppose we could not reach our allies beyond the sea with our 
“products? Why then the farmers would say to you gentlemen 
that the President's plan was the safest and best, and if you 
had followed his suggestion we would have had no losses. 
{Applause.] The farmer is a very intelligent citizen and he 
is pretty hard to fool. In my section he remembers well his 
experience of 1914, when cotton fell from 14 to 6 cents per pound, 
I, with others from the South, begged Congress to give him 
the guaranty of a minimum price which would give him a 
reasonable profit, because the war had caused that condition 
and prevented us from getting cotton across the sea. What will 
happen to our grain if we can not get it to the other side of the 
ocean, Why the bottom will drop out of the price and some 
Members will then be saying, “I wish now that I had voted to 
protect the farmer against this situation.” The farmer sees 
the food speculator, the food hoarder, and gambler obtaining his 
produce at unprofitable prices, and then holding them for higher 
prices, until he pinches with hunger millions ef our people. 
[Applause.] The farmer is a sensible man and he is as good 
a patriot as ever drew the breath of life, and all that he wants 
is to be treated fairly and squarely. 

But the effort has been made here right recently to mistreat 
and impose upon the southern farmer. Just a few days ago 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] tried to place a 
tax of $2.50 a bale on cotton. I opposed his amendment then 
and contributed as best I could to its defeat, and I want to say 
to him and to all others concerned that his amendment should 
never have been offered. It was inexcusable and indefensible, 
for cotton has to do with nearly every phase of the life of the 
individual and the life of the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, cotton is the most serviceable product in the 
kingdom of agriculture. No other one product contains the 
three essential necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter. 
[Applause.] It is the most useful product in time of peace, 
and on account of its vast and various properties, it is in- 
dispensable in time of war. It is now playing the most im- 
portant part in the greatest war that the world has ever known. 
[Applause.] Cotton has treasured in its fiber the heat of the 
sun, and imprisoned in its snowy locks the secret of the Hight- 
ning's power. When touched with nitric acid it hurls imple- 
ments of destruction more powerful than the thunderbolts of 
Jove. [Applause.] Our gunpowder and explosive shells derive 
their tremendous power from cotton. In this boll of cotton is 
the substance to which our ‘soldiers must look for their uni- 
forms and shelter. Cotten furnishes wings for the aeroplanes 
and sails for our ships at sea. [Applause.] It flies in the flag 


above the soldier. It goes with him in his uniform and it 
spreads its white wings above him when he sleeps on the tented 


field. [Applause.] Cotton is the power behind the bullet, and it 
is the healing balm in the bandages of the Red Cross and Hos- 
pital Corps. It soothes and comforts the wounded soldier and 


wraps its mantle about him in his long, last sleep. IApplause. I 
The oil of the cotton seed is a wholesome food and contains a 
substitute for glycerin, large quantities of which are used in 
the manufacture of powerful explosives. The seed contains 
food for man and beast, and it has in it choice elements of plant 
food, which when applied to the soil makes the earth to blossom 
as a rose. [Applause.] Cotton is the poor man's friend. It 
clothes the naked and its seed feeds the hungry. It blesses and 
serves the people in many ways. The Government as never be- 
fore is dependent upon cotton. It is a national necessity and 
an international factor in the struggle now going on in Europe, 
In this world struggle in which we have been compelled to fight 
to preserve our own rights and liberties, cotton is to perform 
the most signal service [applause], and any man who would 
burden it with a tax and handicap and injure those who pro- 
duce it, in his shortsightedness and recklessness, is weaken- 
ing the arm of this Government in the prosecution of a war in 
which our very existence as a free country is at stake. [Ap- 
plause.] The rust, the cotton worm, and the boll weevil are 
doing enough to decrease the cotton production and to cause the 
cotton producer to turn to other crops and to abandon his ef- 
forts to produce cotton on a large scale. Gentlemen, the cotton 
producer needs your help and your encouragement, anc not your 
persecution in the form of unjust taxation. [Applause.] He 
is producing cotton now under great difficulty and at tremendous 
cost. Do not add to the burden that he is already carrying. 
During the trials through which he is passing in his efforts to 
produce cotton, a product so necessary to the successful conduct 
of this war, if you can not give him your sympathy and good 
will, be just and patriotic enough to let him alone, [Applause.] 

Now, let me get back to the bill under consideration. You 
have not had any protest from the farmer against this bill. 
The trouble is that my friend Youna started out against this 
bill when it had in it the maximum price. I have always been 
opposed to the maximum price. We struck that out. And when 
we did so we left our friend without anything to talk about. 
The gentleman from Texas answered his own speech when he 
said that the speculator had paid the farmer upon the average 
$1.30 per bushel for his wheat and had then put the price of 
flour up to $17.50 per barrel. 

If I should speak until sundown, I could not make a more 
convincing argument as to why some sort of legislation should 
be had on this subject. [Applause.] Not only that, gentlemen, 
but I know and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne] knows 
that there is going to be legislation on this subject; and, in view 
of that fact, I feel it my duty to help to pass the very best meas- 
ure possible, and that is what I am trying to do. I am tired 
of these iconoclasts and marplots who never construct anything 
themselves but are ready at all times to break down and destroy. 
We want constructive statesmanship at a time like this. [Ap- 
plause.] The man on either side who is always complaining 
about measures brought in here but who has nothing to offer in 
its place is rendering service to no one here or elsewhere. If 
this bill needs to be improved, offer your amendments. When I 
voted to report it out of the committee I reserved the right to 
support amendments that would improve it. The gentleman 
from Texas complains that the chairman made changes in the 
bill, and, as redrafted, introduced it three times. Well, he im- 
proved it, and the last bill is the best of all. 

Mr. SWITZER. What amendment would the gentleman pro- 
pose to the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We did about the best that we could with the 
bill when we reported it out of the committee. I would like to 
see your amendments, if you have any, and if they meet with my 
approval I will vote for them. But you know and I know that 
there are a few fellows in here—not many—who have not been in 
sympathy with the administration at any time about anything. 
Even when Germany challenged our independence and shot down 
our flag and murdered our citizens some of them growled and 
whined because we struck back in self-defense. We were drawn 
into war, and no nation with any self-respect, no nation with an 
ounce of courage, no nation with a particle of national honor, 
would have endured longer the insults of the murderous Kaiser. 
[Applause.] Mr. Chairman, the fact is some of these gentlemen 
have been at cross purposes with the administration ever since 
the McLemore resolution was up for consideration in this House. 
Some of the gentlemen who supported that resolution are stand- 
ing loyally by the President now, and I have no quarrel with 
them about a stand taken in the early stages of Germany's brutal 
treatment of us, but now it is the duty of every true American 
to stand with his country against the Germany autocracy. [Ap- 
plause.] Let me say here in passing that in the beginning I, 
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thought that the volunteer plan of raising an army was wisest 
and best, but when I studied the situation with regard to this 
war and considered the obligation and responsibility to serve, 
I was convinced that the selective-draft plan was fairest and 
best. Other gentlemen here favored the volunteer plan. I did 
not fall out with them for that, but I do want to say that when 
the President put his signature to that law it became the solemn 
act of Congress speaking for the people of the United States, 
and when it became the law of the land it was entitled to the 
support of every citizen in the country [applause], and no man 
in either House of Congress or elsewhere in our country can 
now be a true American and repudiate that law and advise men 
to ignore or disregard it. [Applause.] 

It is all right for the Member of Congress to tell his people 
at home how he voted on that question and then it is his duty 
to say that the question is settled and that it is now the duty of 
all true Americans to stand by the law. When the question is 
discussed and the matter is settled by Congress, it is the duty 
of all honest men to do all that they can to see that the law is 
obeyed. [Applause.] Any other course means sedition and dis- 
loyalty. The man who now stands in the way of that solemn 
act of Congress and tries to prevent its successful operation is 
injuring his own country and giving aid and comfort to Ger- 
many. I do not care on which side of the aisle he sits, or 
whether he is in this or another body near by, he is not the 
right kind of an American. [Applause.] Gentlemen, I wit- 
nessed a very touching scene last Sunday. I saw the brave 
mission from martyred Belgium in solemn procession pass in 
front of this Capitol. I saw our boys on their spirited cavalry 
chargers riding in front and in the rear, fitting escorts to the 
brave mission in their charge. I saw our honored guests from 
Belgium lift their eyes to the dome of the Capitol, where flies 
the banner of constitutional liberty, and I could see new hope 
springing up in their hearts, and a look of new determination 
came into their eyes as they thought of the aid and friendship 
of the oldest Republic in the world. [Applause.] I thought of 
the outraged women of prostrate Belgium, the victims of the 
brutality of the German soldier. I thought of the once proud 
freemen of Belgium carried away and now working as slaves 
in the Empire of Germany, and I fhought of the starving chil- 
dren and the little Belgian boys whose right hands had been 
cut off by German soldiers, and I said in my heart, Hope on, 
trust on, fight on, brave Belgians. The day of your deliverance 
is near at hand., [Applause.] The German autocracy, your 
enemy, is our enemy. It is the enemy of mankind. It regards 
neither God nor humanity. [Applause.] Through brute force 
and murder its Kaiser is trying to conquer the world. He 
has made war upon this, the oldest Republic upon the earth, 
and would make this fair land a part of the German Empire. 
But, thank God, we have the courage and the disposition, the 
man force, and the wealth to strike with the allied armies 
until this blood-bespattered monarch is destroyed and happy 
peace shall come again to a world now cursed by war. [Loud 
applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I expect in the roll call to vote with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, my colleague who just preceded me. He said so many 
good things. Of course, I agree with him that President Wilson 
was the man of destiny and not of chance, and we think it was a 
mighty good thing for destiny that Hughes went to California on 
that particular trip. [Laughter and applause.] Having agreed 
with my friend and expecting to yote with him, I know you will 
pardon me for imitating him by talking for 30 minutes without 
mentioning the bill under consideration. [Laughter.] 

We who think we are just as patriotic as anyone, who voted 
against the declaration of war when the Congress of the United 
States having the war-making power declared war, we consider 
that incident closed, and everyone of us, so far as I know, has 
rendered the very best assistance in his power in making that 
war a success. We who voted against conscription believed 
that we were right and are confirmed in it every day as we 
hear from the people, but not one of us who sits in the Chamber 
has directly or indirectly, in this forum or out of it, dis- 
couraged the enforcement of the law, because we believe that 
the safety of this Republic lies only in obedience to the law of 
this land. [Applause.] 

But I can not go quite as far as my colleague from Alabama 
and, insist that a man who wishes to amend the law is there- 
fore guilty of treason. When you passed a law for conscrip- 
tion it became the law, but it became the right and prerogative 
of every Member of Congress at any time under the Constitu- 
tion to offer an amendment to that law or a repeal of that law. 
That is our constitutional right that I purpose to indulge 


myself in, believing I represent the people of the State of 
Illinois, [Applause.] 

Therefore I intend, unless someone in the majority very 
soon offers an amendment to the law directing the President to 
accept volunteers, to offer that amendment myself, believing, 
with all due respect to the Executive, that the lawmaking power 
is here. The right under the Constitution to make laws govern- 
ing the “land and naval forces” of the Government is here 
and not in the executive department of the Government. When 
the people passed that law, known as section 7, which gave the 
President of the United States “authority” to call for volun- 
teers it was just as binding upon the Executive as the other sec- 
tions which gave him“ authority“ to call for conscription of the 
people of this country. And believing that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to pass laws in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States governing the land and naval forces, I intend to 
offer an amendment, complying with the Constitution, that the 
militia of the United States can not and may not be sent out 
of the country into foreign service. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MASON. I only have a limited amount of time, and as I 
stated at the beginning I will be glad to yield after I get through. 

- Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman from Illinois is not discussing the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That point of order does not lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois is not con- 
fined to the bill. 

Mr. DYER. My understanding was from the gentleman of 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and others, that the debate was to 
be limited to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand it; that 
was the request, but it was not granted. The point of order is 
overruled. 

Mr. MASON. I do not expect this to be popular with the 
press or to receive your immediate approval, but I hope that 
after we have had a chance to visit our constituents, and dur- 
ing this Congress, that action will be taken by the Congress of* 
the United States. I am aware of the feeling that has grown 
up in this country among the Congress and the people, that 
the President, being the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, is the sole power to regulate the military branch of 
our Government. 

Such is not the law. By the Constitution of the United 
States the Congress not only is empowered to raise the Army 
and the Navy, but section 8, paragraph 14, provides that the 
Congress shall have power “to make rules and regulations 
governing the land and naval forces of the United States.” 
Under our oath this is our constitutional duty. To-day the 
thing most disturbing the American people is whether it is 
just or wise to order our militia—our conscripted men—into 
the trenches of Europe. While I believe 90 per cent of the 
American people are opposed to forcing our soldiers into the 
trenches of Europe unless they volunteer for that purpose, Con- 
gress has been so busy determining whether there shall be a 
tax on cigarettes, automobiles, and snuff that not a single 
rule governing the action of American forces has been offered 
in Congress upon that subject or recommended by the Executive 
to Congress. Since the days of the Constitution legislative 
powers have been gradually diminished and Executive powers 
increased. This is not more the fault of the Executive than it 
is of the legislative branch. 

At the time of the passage of the conscription bill I had 
never, so far as my recollection goes, had my attention called 
to the question of the power of Congress to use the militia of 
the United States outside of the United States. Upon reading, 
however, a. pamphlet addressed to Congress by Mr. Hannis 
Taylor, a distinguished member of the Washington bar, I have 
made an investigation on my own account, with what time and 
strength I have had, and I state now to my colleagues that under 
our Constitution Congress has no power to call the militia of 
the United States or the militia of the several States, by con- 
scription or otherwise, and order them into service outside of 
the United States; that, therefore, the conscripted men can 
not be sent to the aid of our allies by order of the Congress of 
the United States or by the Commander in Chief, and if at- 
tempted it will be a plain and clear violation of the organic law 
of our Nation. Having reached this conclusion, it is clearly 


my duty to call the attention of my colleagues to that fact—that 
law—and let them decide whether they would attempt to vio- 
late the Constitution or attempt-to authorize the Executive to 
do so. 

Section 8, paragraph 15, of the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to provide for calling forth the militia 
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“to execute the law of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.” : 

When this clause was originally presented to the Constitu- 
tional Convention it gave Congress an added power, which was 
to “enforce treaties,” and for reasons which will be approved 
by students in examining this question it was unanimously 
agreed to strike out the power of Congress to use the militia to 
“enforce treaties,” as that might give Congress the power to 
order the militia into foreign service, and while none of the au- 
thorities which I quote call attention to that fact, it is a most 
Significant thing, as you will see. 

In other words, “ the right to enforce treaties” by the militia 
of the United States having been stricken out, then under the 
elementary rule of construction the law writes into the Consti- 
tution an affirmative prohibition against using the militia to 
enforce treaties. Besides, the familiar rule of construction of 
the Constitution what is not permitted is prohibited. It is 
perfectly clear that when the framers of the Constitution used 
the word “ militia” they used it in the sense “which had been 
affixed to it by those from whom we borrowed it,” and those 
from whom we borrowed it, namely, Great Britain, for centuries 
held that the militia “is a force for national defense that could 
never be taken out of the realm for service in foreign countries.“ 

Mr. Speaker. may I be permitted here to cite in full the opin- 
ion of George W. Wickersham, Attorney General of the United 
States, who was called upon February 17, 1912, by the Secre- 
tary of War to answer the very question which I am herein dis- 
cussing. May I read the conclusion of that opinion: 

I think that constitutional provision here considered not only affords 
no warrant for the use of the militia by the General Government ex- 
cept fo suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute the laws of 
the Union, by its careful enumeration of the three occasions or par: 


poses for which the militia may be used it forbids such use for any o 
purpose, and your question is answered in the negative. 


Gentlemen may say that we may send our militia to Europe 
to enforce “ the laws of the Union.” That question is completely 
answered by Attorney General Wickersham, and he says: 

As no law of the Union can exist and be enforced in any foreign 
88 the militia can not be called out to enforce any such law 

ere. 

Gentlemen may claim that we may send them there to “ repel 
invasion.” That question is completely answered by Attorney 
General Wickersham, and he appeals to the common-sense rule of 
reason. He says: 

If an armed force were assembled on our border, so near and under 
circumstances which plainly indicated hostility and an intended inva- 
sion, this Government might attack and capture or defeat such forces, 
using either the Regular Army or the militia for that purpose. This 
also would be but one of the ways of repelling an invasion. 

Gentlemen may say that we may send them under the clause 
which allows us to use the militia to “subdue insurrection.” 
The Attorney General answers that completely by saying: 

As “insurrection fs necessarily internal and domestic, within the 
territorial limits of the Nation, this portion of the sentence can afford 
no warrant for sending the itia to suppress it elsewhere. 

This is the opinion of the Attorney General of the United 
States. It is, by that custom which makes law binding on the 
executive departments of the United States, binding to-day, 
unless reversed by some other Attorney General or by the courts 
of our country. . 

That opinion I insert here in full: 

AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT TO SEND MILITIA INTO A FORRIGN COUNTRY. 


the laws of the Union, and hence the President has no authority to 
call forth the Organized Militia of the States and send it Into a 
Foren conny with the R Army as a part of an army of 
ccupaton, 


DEPARTMENT oF JUSTICE, 
February E, 1912. 

Sm: 1 have the honor to respond to your note of the 8th instant, 
in which you ask my opinion upon the following question : s 

“ Whether or not, unter existing laws, the ent bas authority 
to call forth the Organized Militia of the States and send it into a 
foreign country with the “Ki ar Army as a pent of an army of oc- 
cupation. especially should the United States intervene in the affairs 
of such country under conditions short of actual warfare?” 

From very early times, in both England and this country, the militia 
has always been considered and treated as a military body quite dis- 
tinct and different from the Regular or Standing Army, governed by 
different laws and rules. and equally different as to the time, ace, or 
occasion of its service. One of the most notable points of difference 
is this: While the latter was in the continued service of the Govern- 
ment and might be called into active service at all times and in all 

laces where armed force is juired {or any purpose, the militia could 

called Inte the actua. service of the Government only in the few 
ms else cases provided for by law. Their service has always been con- 

ered as of a rather domestic character, for the pr ion and de- 
fense of their own country. and the enforcement of its laws. 

This has always been the English doctrine, and in some instances 
acts of Parliament haye expressly forbidden the use of the militia out- 
side of the Kingdom, 


who framed and adopted our Constitution and early 


la ot thet jean oP Ante. d from this, 
Ws. go r ideas of a ts nature, and purposes m t 
and must be taken to have intended substantially the same mili 

„with the same limitations of the occasion and nature of their 

If. they had intended to enlarge this they would have said 

as they have when they intended to further Umit or restrict 

the oecasion or nature of their ye th > a kod 

‘ongress the power “to raise 
“for calling Forth the militia to 
te the laws of the Union. suppress insurrections, and repel in- 

10 makes the President the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and gent Bg the United States, and the militia of the several 
States when ca Into the actual service of the United States.“ it is 
speaking of two different bodies—the one the lar Army, in the 
continuous service of the Government, and liable to called info active 
service at any time, or in any place where armed force is required: 
and the other a body for domestic service, and Hable to be called Into 
the service of the Government wy upon the particular occasions named 
in the Constitution. And acts of Congress relating to the Army and 
the militia must have the same construction. 

It is — a it is only upon one or read a ry serie pe: 
casions—when necessary to suppress insurrections, repe! - 
vasions, or to execute the laws of the Enten States—that even Con- 

can call this militia into the service of the United States, or 


gress 
authorize it to be done. 
7 internal and domestic, within the 


As "insurrection is_necessaril 
territorial limits of the Nation, this portion of the sentence can afford 
no warrant for sending militia to suppress it elsewhere. even 
if an insurrection of our own citizens were set on foot and threaten- 
ingly maintained in a foreign jurisdiction and upon our border, to 
send an armed force there to suppress ft would be an act of war which 
the President can not rightfully do. 

The term “to 1 invasion “ may be, in some respects, more elastic 
in its meaning. hus, if the militia were called Into the service of 
the General Government to repel an Invasion, it would not be necessary 
to discontinue their use at the bourdary line, but they might (within 
certain limits, at least) pursue and capture the invading force, even 
beyond that line, and just as the * Army might be used for that 
. This may well be held to within the meaning of the term 

“if an armed force were assembled upon our border, so 
der circumstances which. plainly indicated hostility and an 
intended invasion, this Government might attack and capture or defeat 
such forces, using either the Regular 8 8 the militia for that pur» 
pose. This, also, would be but one of ways of repe an in- 
vasion.” 

But this is quite different from and affords no warrant for sending 
the militia into a fore eountry in time of peace and when no in- 
vasion is made or threatened. 

The only remaining occasion for calling ont the militia is “to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union.” But this certainly means to execute such 
laws where, and only where, they are in force and can he executed or 
enfi The Constitution or laws of the United States have no extra- 
territorial force and can not be compulsorily executed beyond or out- 
side of the territorial mits of the United States. 


rty, reen- ` 
reach. We 


by armed force, either Regular or militia. € 

The Constitution had already given to Congress the unlimited power 
to declare war, at any time and for whatever cause it chose. t did 
not, in th proven, attempt the useless thing of giving to Congress 
— 1 power to declare war, or to afford an additional ground 

‘or ng so. 

What is certainly meant by this provision is, that Congress shall have 
power to call out the militia in aid of the civil power, for the peaceful 
execution of the laws of the Union. wherever such laws are in force and 
may be compulsory executed, much as a sheriff may call upon the 
posse comitatus to eefully disperse a riot or execute the laws, 

Under our Constitution, as it has been uniformly construed from the 
first, the military is subordinate and subservient to the civil power, and 
it can be called upon to execute the laws of the Union only in ald of 
the civil power and where the civil power has jurisdiction of such en- 
forcement Even the Regular Aimy can be thus called upon only on 
sions; and, certainly, the mflitia can not be thus called upon 
at any other. 

Then, as the civil power is without force in a foreign country, and 
as even the Regular Army can not be sent into another conntry te there 
execute the laws of the Union, it follows that the Constitution confers 
no power to send tLe militia into a foreign country for the purpose 
stated in the here considered. On the contrary, by its ific 
enumeration ot the only occasions for calling out the militia, it clearly 
forbids tms ` 

In all this I am not unmindful that nations sometimes do make 
hostile, demonstrations and use armed force to compel the observance 
by another nation of its treaty obligations, and sometimes send armed 
forces into another country to protect the lives and rights of its own 
citizens there. 

I shall briefly notice these in their application to our own country, 
its Constitution and laws. It will be observed, and as controlling 
and conclusive of the e question, that in case of a hostile demon- 
stration against or a forcible attack upon another nation to enforce its 
treaty obligations. or to punish ‘thelr infraction, there is no question 
involved of executing the laws of the invading nation, for such laws 
lave no force or existence there. 

While the Constitution makes itself and the laws and treaties, in pur- 
suance thereof, the supreme law of the land, it is only in our own land 
where such laws are supreme or of any force. As to the other con- 
tracting party, a treaty is a mere compact, depending for its observ- 
ance D faith, comity, or other moral considerations. The 

‘onstitution can not make itself or the treaties or laws made under it 


Se supreme law of any other nation or give to either any force Ne ex- 
to compel the observance of taty obligations or to punish or obtaim 
ere is no question of executing any 
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law of the Union, for there is no such law there. It is but the forcible. 


compelling of the observance of an agreement or compensation for its 
breach. The provision referred to does not warrant the use of the 
militia for this purpose. . 
Just so it is when in troublous times an army of 1 tange 
or small, is sent into a fore, country to protect the lives and the 
rights of our own citizens. ere, too, no law of the Union is being 
executed by such inyasion, for no law of the Union ts or can be 
enforced there. i s - 

While it is the duty of every nation to afford pg 
foreigners who are lawfully within its borders, yet this is not because 
of any saw of the nation of which such . are subjects, for no 
such laws exist or haye any force there. o one can say in such a 
case that we are executing or enforcing any law of the Union. We 
are but aiding or compelling the foreign Government to execute its own 
laws and to perform ‘ts own duty. As no law of the Union is being 
executed by such invasion, the militia can not be called out, under this 
rovision, to take part in it. As no law of the Union can exist or be 
fh force in any foreign country, the militia can not be called out to en- 
force any such law there.” 

The plain and certain meaning and effect of this constitutional pro- 
vision is to confer upon Congress the power to call out the militia “ to 
execute the laws of the Union” within our own borders where, and 
where only, they exist, have any force, or can be executed by wn ig 
This confers no power- to send the militia into a foreign coun to 
execute our laws which have no existence or force there and can not 
be there executed. 

It authority is needed for the conclusion here reached, the follow- 
ing may suffice; 

fi Ordronaux, Constitution Legislation, page 501, it is said: 
»The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive pur- 

ses for which the militia may be called into the service of the United 
Btates. These purposes are: First, to execute the laws of the Union; 
second, to suppress insurrection ; and, third, to repel invasions. 


protection to 


“These three occasions, representing necessities of a strictly domes- 


tic character, plainly indicate that the services required of the militia 
can be rendered only upon the soil of the United States or of its Ter- 
ritories. * In the history of this provision of the Constitu- 
tion ‘there is nothing indicating that it was even contemplated that 
such troops should be empire for purposes of offensive warfare out- 
side the its of the United States. . And it is but just to infer that 
the enumeration of the specific occasions on which alone the militia 
can be called into the service of the General Government was intended 
as a distinct limitation upon their employment. 
~“ Being the ministers of the law to enforce its commands, they can 
only be summoned by the law-making power to act within. the extent 
of its jurisdiction and in the manner prescribed by the Constitution. 
They can not; consequently, be used to invade the territory of a 
neig boring country or to enforce any public rights abroad. * 
The militia of the States, restricted to domestic purposes alone, are 
to be distinguished therefore from the Army proper of the United 
States, which, whether in the form of regular troops or volunteers, 
may be used to invade a foreign country as well as to repel the attack 
of foreign enemies.” 2 

And Von Holtz, Constitutional Law, page 170, it Is said, “ the 
militia can not be taken out of the country.” 
In neen 3 (45 Pa. St., 238, 276), Judge Strong, speaking 

the court, said: ` 

Apart from the obligations assumed by treaty, it was well known 
that there are many cases where the rights of a nation and of its citi- 
zens can not be protected or vindicated within its own boundaries. 
But the power conferred upon Congress over the militia is insufficient 
to enable the fulfillment of the demands of such treaties or to protect 
the rights of the Government or its ‘citizens in those cases in which 
protection must be sought beyond the territorial limits of the country.” 

And see Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat., 1) and Martin v. Mott (12 
Wheat., 19, 27). 

It is true that the act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the act 
of March 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 399), pro 

“That whenever the President ‘calls 


for 


But this must be read in view of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to call forth the militia only to suppress insurrection, repel in- 
vasions, or to execute the laws of the Union. Congress can not by its 
own enactment enlarge the power conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion; and if this provision were construed to guthortes Congress to 
use the Organized Militia for any_other than the three purposes speci- 
fied, it would be unconstitutional. This provision applies only to 
cases where under. the Constitution said militia may be outside 
of our own borders, and was doubtless inserted as a matter of pre- 
caution and to prevent the possible recurrence of what took place in 
our last war with Great Britain, when portions of the militia refused 
to obey orders to cross the Canadian frontier. 

I think that the constitutional provision here considered not only 
affords no warrant for the use of the militia by the General Govern- 
ment, except to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute 
the laws of the Union, but, by its careful enumeration of the three 
occasions or purposes for which the militia may be used, it forbids 
eS ee for any other purpose; and your question is answered the 
negative. ' 

Respectfully, 


GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
To the SECRETARY OF WAR. e 


Upon the question of the power of Congress to order the militia 


into a foreign territory has been fully discussed in the case of 
Kneedler v. Lane (Pa, State Reports 45, p. 238), and I desire to 
recommend it to any student in the investigation of this question. 
The syllabus of the case gives but a faint idea of the questions 
discussed. It sustains the constitutionality of the conscription 


act of March 8, 1863, and each of the five members of the court. 


rendering opinions in the case. It is sufficient to say that while 
they disagree as to the constitutionality of that conscription to 
subdue an insurrection, repel invasion, or enforce the law every 
one of the judges clearly indicated the law in absolute harmony 


of offensive and de 
ernment might be required 


with the opinion of Attorney General Wickersham, which I have 
heretofore read. I beg leave to insert an extract from the opin- 
ion of Justice Strong, who held that act was constitutional and 
who called attention to the fact that our Government was given 
the power to make treaties with other nations which power was 
denied to the States. He says, further: - 


This unstricted paver of making treaties involved the possibilities 
ensive alliances. Under such treaties the new Goy- 
to send armies beyond the limits of its 
territorial sdiction, and in fact at the time when the constitution 
was formed, treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was in existence 
between the old Confederacy and the Government of France. Yet 
more. Apart from the obligations assumed by the treaty, it was well 
known that there are many cases where the ‘hts of a nation and of 
its citizens can not be protected or vindicated within its own boundaries. 
But the power conferred upon Congress over the militia is insufficien 
to enable the fnlfillment of the demands of such treaties, or to protec 
the rights of the Government, or its citizens in those cases in which 
ee jon must be sought beyond the territorial limits of the country. 
e power to call the militia into the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment is limited by express terms. It reaches only three cases, The 
call may be made to execute the laws of the Union, to su insur- 
rections, and to repel invasions,” and for no other uses. e militia 
can not be called for the invasion of a country without the limits of the 
United States. They can not be employed, therefore, to execute treaties 
of offensive alliance, nor in any case where military power is needed 
abroad to enforce rights in foreign lands, 


The United States Supreme Court says: 


Every act of Congress passed during war times must square with the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in prace and covers with the shield of its 
protection al) classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances,” 
(Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall., 2, 120.) 


Gentlemen may claim that the proposed conscription act does 
not purpose to use the militia. But they say that our purpose 
is to draft from the great body of American citizens who do not 
compose the militia. 

Unfortunately for that contention, Congress has itself, so far 
as is in its power, placed every man between the ages of 18 and 
45 in the military department of our Government. Under the 
act of June 3, 1916, as I have stated, first it described the 
Army of the United States and says it shall consist of the 
Regular Army, the Volunteer Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the National Guard while in the 
service of the United States, and such other land forces as are 
now or may hereinafter be authorized by law. Section 2 of that 
act provides that the Regular Army shall consist—it does not 
include any branch of the militia thereinafter described—as 
follows: 


Sec, 2. Composition of the Regular Army: The Regular Army of the 
United States, including the existing organizations, shall consist of 
64 regiments of Infantry, 25 regiments of Cavalry, 21 regiments of 
Field Artillery, a Coast Artillery Corps, the bri ade, division, Army 
corps, and Army headquarters, with their detachments of troops, a 
General Staff Corps, an Adjutant General’s Department, an Inspector 
General's Department, a Judge Advocate General's De artment, a Quar- 
termaster Corps, a Medical partment, a Corps of Engincers, an Ord- 
nance 8 a Signal Corps, the officers of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, the Militia Bureau, the detached officers, the detached noncom- 
missloned officers, the chaplains, the Regular Army Reserve, all organ- 
ized as hereinafter provided, and the 9 as now authorized by 
law: The officers and enlisted men on the retired list; the additional 
officers, the professors, the Corps of Cadets, the eral Army service 
detachment, the detachments of Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Engineers, 
and the 1 of the United States 3 Academy; the post noncom- 
missioned staff officers; the recruiting parties, the recruit 
ments, the unassigned recruits; the service school detachments; the 
disciplinary guards; the disciplinary organizations; the Indian Scouts; 
and such other officers and enlisted men as are now or may be hereafter 
provided for: Provided, That hereafter the enlisted personnel of all 
organizations of the Regular Army shall at all times be maintained at a 
strength not below the minimum strength fixed by law: Provided 
further, That the total enlisted force of the line of the Regular Army, 
excluding the Philippine Scouts and the enlisted men of the Quarter- 
master Corps, of the Medical Department, and of the Signal Corps and 
the unassigned recruits’ shall not at any one time, except in the event 
of actual or threatened war or similar emergency in which the public 
safety demands it, excéed 175,000 men: Provided further, That the 
unassigned recruits at depots or elsewhere shall at no time, except in 
time of war, exceed by more than 7 per cent the total authorized en- 
listed strength. è 


Every able-bodied male citizen outside the Regular Army, 
as here described, is by this act of the last Congress placed in 
the militia.’ i 

It will be noticed that in section 57 it is called “the militia 
of the United States.“ Of course, the United States has no 
militia and can not have. The following from Van Holts’ 
Federal Constitution, section 49, page 169, which I beg leave 
here to insert: 


There is no militia of the United States. The Constitution recog- 
nizes o a militia of the several States, and the authority-of the 
Federal- Government as to them is Si peret e defined. It is nowhere 
made the express daty of the seve States to have a militia. But 
not only does the Constitution take the existence of the State militia 
for granted; but the States can be compelled to maintain one by Fed- 
eral legislation, for Congress is authorized to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia.” 


epot detach- 


f 


. other ‘able-bodied 
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Section 57 of act of June 3, 1916, is as follows: 


Composition of the militia: The militia of the United States shall 
consist of all able-bodied male citizens of the United States and all 
males who have or shall have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens of the United States who shall be more than 
18 years of age, except as hereinafter provided, not more than 45 
ears of age, and said militia shall be divided into three classes, the 
Vational Guard, the Naval Militia, and the unorganized militia. 

It will be noticed that every able-bodied male citizen between 
the ages of 18 and 45, except those in the Regular Army, are in 
the militia, and the militia is by section 57 divided into three 
classes, “the National Guard, the Organized Militia, and the 
unorganized militia.” As this act of the last Congress of June, 
1916, authorizes Congress to draft the National Guard, which 
is the State militia, gentlemen may claim that because Congress 
has nuthorized Congress to draft the National Guard that it 
relieves the present Congress from the constitutional limita- 
tions. 

The absurdity of this proposition is so apparent that it an- 
svers itself, for if we should allow Congress to authorize some 
future Congress to pass a law and thereby relieve that law 
from its constitutional limitations, then there is no provision 
of the Constitution which could not be avoided and be classi- 
fied as “a scrap of paper,” if one Congress could permit some 
future Congress to violate the Constitution of the United States. 

No better illustration of this can be found than the fact 
that Attorney General Wickersham was asked the question 


“whether the militia could be taken out of the country. Con- 


gress had before that time and under the act of March 8, 1908, 
attempted to avoid constitutional limitations by providing that 
whenever the President calls the militia of any State that that 
militia should continue to serve “either within or without the 
territory of the United States,” but the Attorney General very 
properly says, “ This statute must be read in view of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress“; and further, “Congress can 
not by its own enactment enlarge the power conferred upon it 
by the Constitution.” 

Will you permit me to call attention to another most flagrant 
violation of the Constitution in this effort to draft the State 
militia Into the Government service, with the claim that they may 
be used for service in a foreign country? Section 15 further pro- 
vides that “ Congress may call the militia to enforce the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion.” Then 
proceeds tm section 16 to provide for the organizing of that 
militia, “ reserving to the States respectively the appointment of 
officers.” The act of the last Congress, June, 1916, provides that 
the officers shall be appointed by the, President up to and in- 
cluding the colonel, und above the office of colonel to be appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate. It is true that 
the officers by that act are to be appointed from among the mem- 
bers by the President. But the Constitution reserves the ap- 
pointing of all officers of the States respectively even after they 
are employed in the service of the United States, and the present 
act, known as the conscription act, which we passed last month, 
provides in the second section that the President may draft the 
National Guard, which is the State militin, into the military 
service of the United States and further, “and to organize and 
officer in accordance_with the provision in section 111 of said 
national defense act,” which act, as I have shown you, clearly 
violates the Constitution by permitting the President to select 
the officers when the Constitution says it should be left to the 
States, 

As we did not attempt to draft the Naval Militia, and the 
Government never has, so far as my knowledge goes, I will not 
discuss that branch of what the Congress has declared to be the 
inilitia of the United States, which is designated as the “ Naval 
Militia.” The remaining question is whether or not the Cof- 
gress of the United States under the Constitution has power to 
call into service the unorganized militia for foreign service, 
The act of the last Congress, June, 1916, declares, as I have shown 
you, that all able-bodied males between the ages of 18 and 45 
are placed by act of Congress into the unorganized militia, ex- 
cepting those who nre in the National Guard, the Naval Militia, 
and the Regular Army. It will be observed that this attempt 
on the part of Congress to make the “militia of the several 
States“ the militia of the United States, which takes in the 
nges between 18 and 45, as above quoted, and on that subject 
I desire to quote briefly from the opinion of Chief Justice 
Lowrie, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the case 
before cited, in referring to the conscription act then under 
cousideration : 

ìt seems to me that this is an unauthorized substitute for the mili- 
tia of the States. If valid, it completely annuls for the time bein 
the remedy for insurrection provided by the Constitution and substi 
tutes a new and unprovided one. Or rather it takes that rather free 


force, strips it of its officers, despoils it of its organization, and recon- 
structs its elements under a different authority, though under some- 
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may be permitted by. the Federal Government. If Congress may thus, 
under its tate militiamen 
into “‘national forces” as of the Regular Army and make them 
“ liable to perform duty in the service of the United States when called 
out by the dent,” I can not see that it may not require from them 
all a constant military training under Federal officers as a preparation 
for the 1 efficiency when they shall be so called out, and then 
all the State militia and civil officers may be put into the ranks and 
subject to the command of such officers as the President may appoint, 
and everyone would then see that the constitutional State militia, be- 
comes a mere name. The Constitution makes it and the men in it a 
national force in a given contingency and in a prescribed form, but this 
act makes them so irrespective of the constitutional form and contin- 
gency. This is the substantial fact, and I am not able to refine it 
away. 

In the case we are now discussing the last Congress at- 
tempted to put in all between the ages of 18 and 45, which ex- 
actly covers the ages above provided for in the State militia, and 
exhausts the State militia entirely. 

Every male citizen of the several States between the ages of 
18 and 45 is subject to State militia duty, and by act of Con- 
gress is made a part of the militia, and the attempt now to take 
them bodily, or man by man, out of the State militia and com- 
pel them to serve in a foreign land would, in my humble opinion, 
be a clear violation of the Constitution. 

Please remember I am not raising the question of the power 
of the State to demand military service by the conscription act; 
that is uniform in its application; but, on the contrary, I am 
pleading that the Congress of the United States, which has the 
sole power to make the laws and rules for the regulation of the 
armed forces of the United States, to amend the present law, 
so that we may have an Army under the Constitution which 
might be sent anywhere in the world in the interest of the 
country as Congress may decide. Please remember that the 
present act gives to the President authority to draft those men, 
and by section 7, using exactly the same language, the President 
was authorized to raise and maintain by voluntary enlistment 
four divisions known as the Roosevelt Volunteers. 

Gentlemen will not forget the roll calls and the struggle made 
in Congress to secure the services of these men of experience 
above the age of 25 years who were ready and willing to go, 
and when that act was passed the people of the United States 
supposed that section 7 was just as binding on the Executive of 
the United States as was the other section, providing for con- 
scription. I bave no desire to criticize the President, who has > 
enforced the conscript part of that act and refused to use the 
power given him by Congress to accept volunteers in section 7. 
The language used giving him power is exactly the same—* au- 
thorized ” to conscript and “ authorized” to raise volunteers— 
and whatever may have been whispered by those in conference 
with the General Staff and the administration that the Executive 
would not take advantage for this country of the volunteers, 
yet to every man on this floor and in the minds of the plain 
people section 7 authorizing volunteers was just as binding upon 
the President of the United States as were the other sections 
authorizing conscription. The desire to receive the volunteers 
was in the hearts of the American people; it became the will of 
the Congress of the United States; and if Congress will have the 
courage to enforce the will of the people and the will of Con- 
gress itself, it can amend section 7 by inserting the words“ au- 
thorized and directed“ to accept the volunteers. 

But gentlemen seem to be timid for fear it may be an offense 
to the executive department of this Government. Gentlemen, it 
is no time for timidity. We are not questioning the honor or 
sincerity of the Chief Executive. That department has no power 
to make laws and rules governing the land and naval forces of 
the United States. That power was given to you—to Congress 
and every power that the Executive may exercise as Commander 
in Chief is subject to the power given to the Congress of the 
United States. There is an honest difference of opinion between 
the Congress and the Executive as to the use of volunteers for 
foreign service. Congress says, and so expresses the sentiments 
of the people, that at least four divisions of volunteers should 
be accepted. The Executive declines to accept them for the 
present. No one doubts for a moment that if we would insert 
the word und“ direct“ the Executive to accept these volunteers, 
those four divisions would be made up of men who believe in 
assisting our allies in the trenches. 

Why do we pursue the unconstitutional method of attempting 
to draft the militia into the service. Why not pursue the con- 
stitutional methods and raise your army by volunteers, and 
then, if your volunteers who are willing to go abroad fail, meet 
and solve that question when the time comes, under the Con- 
stitution we have sworn to uphold. Please understand I do not 
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contend that the Congress of the United States can not call the 
militia of the States, organized or unorganized, into the service 
of the United States, but I do imsist that if the militia is so 
called into the service of the United States it can only be used 
for the three purposes which I have repeatedly set out in this 
argument. 

Mr. Wilson is just as much my President as yours. I want 
him to be right. If I believe that his failure to enforce sec- 
tion 7 has done injury to the cause in this war with the Im- 
perial Government of Germany, it is my duty to say so here 
and now. There is plenty of time to get a constitutional army; 
and while gentlemen have differed with me upon questions of war 
and conscription and taxation, I have never found it in my heart 
to believe that any gentleman on this floor had anything but one 
desire, namely, that when our country was in war it should be a 
successful war, and that we would fight to the end for the preser- 
vation of American ideals and ideas; but you can not shift your 
responsibility as a part of the law-making power by imitating 
Pontius Pilate and washing your hands and saying, let your 
Executive do it. [Applause.] I know we are talking about food 
control, Let us talk for a moment about food for thought and 
thought control and the right of the Executive to control legis- 
lative thought. There has been a constant letting up of legis- 
lative authority and a constant growth of executive authority. 
It is just as much the fault of the legislative branch as it is 
of the executive, and it is not more the fault of this present 
President than it was of those before him, who for years past 
have constantly encroached upon the-legislative power, and to- 
day when we are in the midst of a war, when we offer you the 
very best thing that we thought we could, we are met with the 
cry of treason simply because we want to give you men who 
will fight instead of violating the Constitution by taking the 
State militia ‘because some past Congress has authorized us to 
violate the clear provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
bas expired. , 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentleman for 
five minutes, because I have lost about five minutes of time. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes. 
Mr. MASON. When the conscription bill of 1814 was before 


the Congress of the United States Daniel Webster, the great 
student defender of our Constitution, gave as one of his rea- 
‘sons for opposing conscription the fact that the bill then before 
Oongress, just exactly like the present law, did not prohibit 
the Congress or the President from sending the militia out of 
the United States. But let me quote the language of Mr. 
Webster upon that point so there may be no misunderstanding: 
But, sir, there is another consideration, The services of the men to 
be raised under this act are not limited to those cases in which alone 
this Government is entitled to the aid of the militia of the States, 
These cases are particularly stated in the Constitution, “To repel in- 
vasion, suppress insurrection, or execute the laws.“ But this bill 
no limitation in this respect. The usual mode of 1 lating on the 
subject is abandoned. The only section which would have confined 
the service of the militia 3 to be raised within the United 
States has been stricken out: and if the President should not march 
them into the provinces of England on the north or of Spain at the 
a pones it will not be because he is prohibited by any provision of this 
act. 


The law which we have passed for conscription has the 
same defect. It has no limitation as to what the Commander 
in Chief may do with the militia when drafted into the service 
of the United States, and, to paraphrase the statement of Mr. 
Webster, if he does not send them into England, France, or 
Italy “it will not be because he is prohibited by any provision 
of this act.” 

That fact alone should have caused the defeat of the present 
conscription act; and while we do not as a Congress limit the 
use to which this conscripted army could be employed, our 
grent Constitution writes into every statute the living prin- 
ciples of human liberty, and, whether we like it or not, it 
` writes into our last conscription act in words of fire that can 
not be extinguished, “The militia herein conscripted or drafted 
can not be sent out of the territory of the United States and 
can only be used to repel invasions, suppress insurrections, and 
enforce the laws of the Union.” Mr. Webster, in the same 
speech, in replying to the Secretary of War, now known as the 
Geperal Staff, said: 

If the Secretary of War has proved the right of Congress to enact 
a law enforcing a draft of men out of the militia into the Regular 
Army, he will at any time be able to prove quite as clearly that Con- 


pe bas -power to create a dictator. The arguments which have 
elped him one case will equally aid him in the other. 


What becomes, gentlemen, of our constitutional requirements 
as construed by the court that our laws must be uniform? 
Under the law every man between the ages of 18 and 45 be- 


longs to the Military Establishment of the United States; this 
is the unorganized militia you propose for selective draft, which 
means drawing by chance. Out of these millions of men you 
have protected yourself as Members of Congress, and while 
we have been hearing talk about slackers by your law you 
provide that three-fifths of the slackers may not even be ex- 
posed to the chances of your slacker's draft and hold that two- 
fifths, those between the ages ef 21 and 81, must take their 
chance. It would be just as much within the keeping of the 
spirit of the Constitution.to say that all black men or all 
yellow men or that all men belonging to certain schools or re- 
ligion should be selected by the draft. I can not find words to 
express the abhorrence I have for this conscript law, especially 
when the spirit of the Constitution is so wantonly and ruth- 
lessly violated by class legislation of this sort. But gentlemen 
say, Suppose they do not volunteer? My answer is they are 
volunteering, but—please read Mr. Webster's answer: 


But it is said that it might bappen that an army could not be 
raised by volunteer enlistment, in which case the power to raise 
armies would be granted in vain unless they might be raised by com- 
pulsion, If this reasoning could prove anything it would equaily 
show that whenever the legitimate power of the Constitution should be 
85 nib rie ries enn as to 2 to na Be the ere ends e. 

„Such new wers ma u or usurp: 
administration miny deem — N 

Will you allow me to insert the speech—or a part—of this 
same Daniel Webster as to one reason why he voted against con- 
scription? 

He was speaking in this House, December 9, in 1814, where 
free thought and free speech is guaranteed, and the American 
people have never believed him to be a traitor: 

If this war should continue there will be no escape, and every man's 
fate and every man's life will come to depend on the issue of the draft. 
Who shall describe to you ihe horror which your ordérs of conscription 
shall create in the once happy villages of this country? Who shall de- 
scribe the distress and anguish which they will spread over those hills 
and valleys where men have heretofore been accustomed to labor and to 
rest in security and happiness? Anticipate the scene, sir, when the 
class shall assemble to stand its draft and to throw the dice for blood, 
What a group of wives and sisters and mothers, of ig eee and help- 
less 8 shall gather around the theater of this petals lottery as 
if the stroke of death were to fall from heaven before their eyes op a 

er, a brother, a son, or a husband And in a majority of cases, sir, 
it will be a stroke of death. Under present p ts the continu- 
ance of the war not one-half of them on whom the conscription shall 
fall will ever return to tell the tale of their sufferi They will per- 
ish of disease and pestil or they will leave their bones to whiten in 
fields beyond the frontier. s the lot fall on the father of a family? 
His children, already orphans, shall see his face no more. When they 
behold him for the last time meg shall see him lashed and fettered and 
dragged away from his own threshold, like a felon and an outlaw. 
Does it fall on a son, the tope and stak of aged parents? That hope 
shall fall them. On that staff they shall lean no longer. They shall 
not enjoy the happiness of dying before their children. They shall 
totter to their grave, bereft of their offspring and unwept by any who 
inherit their blood. Does it fall on a husband? The eyes which watch 
his parting steps May swim in tears forever. She is a wife no longer, 
There is no relation so sacred or so tender that by these accursed meas- 
ures a do not propose to violate it. There is no happiness so fect 
but that you propose to destroy it. In the paradise of domestic life 
vou enter, not, indeed, by temptations and sorceries, but by open force 
and violence. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to be understood and I make the state- 
ment of my intentions in order that there may be a fair discus- 
sion as to the powers of Congress, and as far as possible free 
from malice or excitement. Unless there is shortly offered an 
amendment to the present conscript law which will insert the 
word “direct” in section 7, so that the President will be in- 
duced to call for and accept the volunteers for foreign service, 
I intend to present that amendment myself. r 

Second, unless the present conscript law is amended or sug- 
gested by some gentleman in the majority upon this question 
sp that the law may comply with the Constitution, and provide 
that the conscripts shall not be forced against their consent 
into foreign countries, I intend respectfully to offer that amend- 
ment myself. Failing in that I intend to offer a bill which 
will repeal the entire conscription law and leave this or the 
next Congress to carry out the will of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made this statement so that we may 
have a fair discussion upon our constitutional rights. I have no 
pride of opinion. If Attorney General Wickersham is wrong, if 
we have that right, I have nothing further to say. I felt it my 
duty, after examining the constitutional debates, after having 
read the opinions of the Attorneys General of the United States, 
to call the attention of my colleagues to the fact that volunteers 
were ready to go, they offered to go, but by the action of Con- 
gress and the Executive, one is just as much to blame as the 
other, these men who are ready to go and give encouragement to 
the allies, these men over 25 years are told, “ You ean not go,” 
and these men who do not want to go are told, “ You must go.” 
Our duty, gentlemen of this Congress, seems to be plain. It is 
to fight the enemy and at the same time keep our eyes upon our 
allies. My distinguished friend, the chairman of the committee, 
whose bill we were discussing yesterday, called attention to the 
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fact that the allies had been purchasing in this country, and 
he called attention to the fact, which is true, that you can buy 
American wheat and American bread and potatoes cheaper in 
Great Britain than you can in New York or Chicago, and when 
we see our people hungry and realize that the allies, through 
their agents, have been speculating on the boards of trade, it is 
not treuson to call attention to the fact. We want our allies to 
do their “bit,” but when we see American flour cheaper in 
London than it is in Chicago we feel that they are not enly 
“doing their bit,“ but they are “doing us quite a bit.” [Ap- 
plause.}] And I say it is not treason to call attention to a pro- 
vision against sending State militia abroad when there are 
others ready to go; it is not treason to call attention to the fact 
that our allies, God bless them and help them in every way 
and let them do their share, with nearly 2,000,000 men in Great 
Britain, are insisting and pleading for us to send our boys to 
the trenches of France, and you know it is a good deal nearer 
from Dover to Calais than it is from San Francisco to Paris, 
and travel is a good deal safer for those people. It is only 55 
minutes, across the English Channel, when it may be two or 
three weeks or months, aye, it may be eternity, in crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Gentlemen, we have plenty of time. Again I say, why pursue 
unconstitutional methods when there are constitutional methods 
open before us? Why should we violate the Constitution, the 
clear Jaw and the spirit of the Constitution, by saying that we 
are going to draft the militia of the United States in violation 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, of the 
supreme courts of the several States, in violation of the opinion of 
the Attorney General of the United States. Now. Mr. Chairman, 
in conclusion, I have had long experience in matters of this 
kind, and in all these years I have never found a man, either 
in the House or in the Senate, but that he wanted to do right 
as God gave him the light to see the right, and he wanted to 
do the best he could for his country. This is a friction point 
where gentlemen disagree, and I thank God upon this floor—in 
this forum—the right of free speech still exists. [Applause.] 
I remember once in riding to Mount Vernon I met a Confeder- 
ate soldier and a Union soldier, who told me that at the tomb 
of Washington, even during war times, they met and left their 
guns upon the outside, and I thank God that there was one 
spot, the tomb of Washington, where the blue and gray could 
meet and fraternize, and that small piece of ground “ leavened 
the whole lump ” and made a united country. So, I thank God, 
upon this floor, in my association with you, gentlemen, most 
of whom are younger than I, you have been willing to grant me 
that right of free thought and free speech which you demand 
for yourselves, and in that freedom lies the safety of our Nation. 
fApplause. ] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to my col- 
league on the committee [Mr. Doorirrre]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not consume the 30 minutes, and before I speak 
the few words I am about to do I want to say a word concern- 
ing the action of the committee—the Committee on Agricul- 
ture—while we were considering this bill and the final action of 
the committee. While we were considering this bill we had no 
-chart to follow, we had no blazed trail to go upon; we had to 
branch out and cover the best we could an unknown field and 
to meet emergencies which are confronting the country now by 
reason of the war in the way we have done, and which I hope 
and believe will meet with your approval. It has been my 
pleasure during the two and part of three terms that I have 
been a Member of this House to serye on the Committee on 
Agriculture under the chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

I believe I state the exact fact when I say that not in the 
legislative history of this country has there gone forth to the 
country at large more big laws for the good of all the people 
bearing the name of a single man than of the laws bearing the 
name of “Lever.” I have in mind four in particular. We all 
know of the advantages of the Lever Extension Act and the 
warehouse act which also bears his name, and that great boon 
to the cotton farmer and to the cotton operatives of the country 
known as the Lever Cotton Futures Act; and then we have the 
Lever Bureau of Markets Act, which law is just now getting 
into full operation. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the bill which we are now con- 
sidering is a war measure pure and simple. It is a bill which 


will solidify and conserve and bring together in the most com- 
pact form that we know how all the food, feed, and fuel re- 
sources of our country in our endeavors to win a permanent 
and speedy victory against the common enemy. I am not going 
to discuss the details of the bill, because they have already been 
discussed here much better and more eloquently than I can dis- 


cuss them. I simply want to call your attention for a moment 
to a few words that were spoken yesterday by my good friend 
from Texas [Mr. Youna], my colleague on the committee, who 
put himself in the attitude of defending the farmer. And. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I can not conceive that when it comes 
to a question of a war measure, and if this measure is one for 
the use of our country in winning the war, why any further 
argument should be necessary in behalf of it, why anyone 
should attempt or feel it incumbent upon him to defend a part 
of the country if the whole country requires this legislation. 
{[Applause.] But just for a moment, gentlemen, I take sharp 
issue with my friend in his theory and in his statement -re- 
garding the welfare and the desire of that part of our country, 
that noble part, that part which we could not get along without, 
the farming communities and the farmers of the country. 

The farmers have been anxious in past years in times of peace, 
and they are anxious in times of war, to get rid of the specu- 
lator who has been preying upon them. He has complained 
about the treatment that he has received at the packing houses, 
and he has complained about the injurious speculation and the 
machinations upon the boards of trade of the country. In this 
bill, H. R. 4961, we eliminate in this war measure all of those 
things which he has complained about so bitterly, and we give 
to the American farmer something which he has never yef 
asked before, namely, we give him a guaranteed profit for the 
things which he produces, but do not limit his profit to that 
guaranty. [Applause.] I simply mention that in passing. 

As a matter of fact, I suspect, if it has not already been done, 
that when Representatives of manufacturing constituencies here 
take the floor, either to oppose or to speak in behalf of this bill, 
they will tell us we have favored the farmer and shown undue 
favor to him to the disadvantage of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country. The bill is a fair bill to every legitimate 
business, calling, occupation, and enterprise. It is a bill which, 
in my opinion, will do what it is expected it shall do, and that 
is to help win-a gloriqus victory for our armies and our country 
for the cause of human liberty and mankind. 

Now. about prices; and I submit this to my friends from 
agricultural districts. It has been said that fiour sold for $17.50 
a barrel, and that the farmer received only $1.30 a bushel on 
the average for his wheat, showing that the spread in profit by 
the time that the wheat finally reached the eonsumer in the 
nature of flour had increased tremendously, and that some inter- 
mediary between the producer and the consumer made the enor- 
mous profit. 

want to give you a specific example, a small item, an incident 
which happened here in the city of Washington Sunday of this 
week—just two days ago. Although it is a small item, perhaps, 
it shows exactly one of the reasons why a bill of this kind should 
go into operation now. It is the matter of a roast chicken. If 
you will go to a delicatessen shop—and I am not talking about 
the highflying and expensive kind but the little modest deli- 
catessen shop; and this was one out on Fourteenth Street— 
and buy a chicken, they will not price it to you by the pound, 
It will cost you 15 cents an ounce. That is the way they price 
it to you. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Les. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I want to ask him if it is not his idea, as 
well as the idea of the entire personnel of the Committee on 
Agriculture, that in passing this bill as drawn and as presented 
to this House it will bring about two results, namely, it will 
bring about a condition which on its face would seem like an 
anomaly within anomaly; that is, that it would give a higher 
and more generous price to the producer of foodstuffs and at 
the same time, by eliminating the unnecessary middleman, put 
that stuff before the consumer's table at a less cost than he has 
had before? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That was the point I was about to make 
on this little item. The poultry man or fariner who sold that 
chicken probably received for it, live weight, something about 
18 or 20 cents a pound, and it does not take a mathematician 
or an expert in the culinary art to know that we could not 
increase legitimately the price of it to the consumer to $2.40 
a pound as a cooked chicken ready for the table. Just as my 
friend from Arkansas said, one of the advantages of this bill is 
to eliminate the lost motion between the producer and the con- 
sumer. If the consumers of the country have to pay $2.40 a 
pound for chicken, then somebody besides the middleman and 
the speculator ought to get the price. 

Now, my friend from Texas also stated that in European 
countries the food dictatorship had been a failure, as he called 
it. In other words, insinuating that the food administration in 
this country would also be a failure. He cited Germany as 
an instance. It is true. But where the German dictator was 
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unsuccessful and where the German food dictatorship fell 
down, was in trying to set the price on the producer, which 
could not be done. 

Mr. Hoover testified before our committee that the producer, 
if the price would not satisfy him, would look into other and 
additional channels and make his private contracts. But this 
bill in express words does not touch the producer. It recog- 
nizes the right of the producer on the farm of the necessities 
of life, the man who toils from early morn to late at night, 
to hold the fruits of his toll. but it denies to any middleman 
the right to hold that to the detriment of the consuming classes 
of the country. [Applause.] 

My friend from Texas said something about the increased 
cost of implements and everything that the farmer uses on 
his farm or in raising cattle and other live stock. He is abso- 
lutely correct about that. They have increased enormously in 
price, but if it should become necessary to fix a minimum price 
in order to stimulate production, as is provided in this bill, 
there would be taken into consideration, as was testified to by 
Mr. Hoover—a very intelligent and patriotic citizen—that in- 
crease in the cost of production. The increase in the cost of 
farm implements and everything that the farmer uses in the 
production of those products would be taken into consideration 
und added to his cost of production, and a profit added onto 
that in fixing such minimum price. 

So much for the argument of our friend from Texas, that be- 
cause the cost of implements, etc., was not specifically men- 
tioned in this bill it would not be taken care of. It is taken 
care of, and everything else is taken care of that goes into the 
production of a crop. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say in closing that the country 
is at war. That may seem like an unnecessary statement. 
But I am led to believe that there are some people who do not 
fully realize the fact that the United States is probably at this 
moment engaged in the most collossal war, even so far as our 
own country is concerned, that we have ever yet engaged in. 

The thing for us to do is to win the war, and this bill is drawn 
on the theory of the war power of the Constitution, and that the 
winning of this war is an absolute necessity, and that all other 
things should stand aside and work toward the winning of the 
war as speedily as possible. [Applause.] 

Whatever the eriticism of the bill may be, it will not be said 
that the measure is not drastic enough. The bill is all teeth, 
and intentionally so, as a typical war measure. There are two 
sources of objections to this measure becoming a law. One is a 
misunderstanding of the provisions of the bill, or what the 


effect will be. The other source of opposition lies with the food 


speculators, and they are the ones who will get hit and smashed 
hard by this bill. Still other subtle forces working against this 
bill are pro-German influences. Producers the country over 
favor the bill, and the approval of the American consumer is 
universal, I have received not a single word of protest against 
this measure from any source. The producers of the country are 
for it unanimously, so far as I know, and the consumers are the 
same way. This is one time when the producers and the con- 
sumers are working together, hand in hand. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there anything in this bill to prohibit farm- 
ers or groups of farmers by agreement among themselves from 
holding wheat until they get a satisfactory price? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Nothing whatever, so far as the individ- 
ual farmer is concerned. If the wheat passes out of the farmers 
hands into the hands of a third party, then it comes within the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Then the question whether or not it will give 
the consumers cheaper foodstuffs is a matter of conjecture, 
largely, is it not? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I do not think so. It does 9 7 77 a 1 — 
speculators and manipulators of the market, and that is 
of the chief causes of high prices to-day. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr, Chairman, will 
there? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I will ask the gentleman if the testimony 
does not show this fact, that it will cut off the middleman in 
most of the food products if this bill a law? 


the gentleman yield 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. That is the purport of our testimony ; yes. 
Two-thirds of the price of food—and I want to say that espe- 
cially to my friend from Ilinois [Mr. Dextson]—to the con- 
sumer is added after the food leaves the hands of the producer. 
In other words, there is an increase of about 200 per cent, 
This measure will reduce very materially that spread in prices 
between the man who produces and the man who consumes; 


the lost motion and added cost now directly attributable to the 
too numerous middlemen and the oppressive speculator is elimi- 
mated. The speculator and food gambler become impotent. 
Exchanges and boards of trade are properly regulated or be- 
come closed. The hearder is required to disgorge; the meat 
packer and the distributer submit to Government regulation; 
fuel companies can not extort excessive prices; uneconomical 
manufacture of necessaries is prohibited; foodstuffs may not 
be wasted in the manufacture of alcoholic or nonalcoholic 
beverages; manipulation of price and distribution is stopped; 

cold-storage concerns perform their proper functions. 

One of the things that the cattle producers of this country 
have wanted for a long time is some sort of light on the opera- 
tions of the great meat packers. ‘This bill calls for that light, 
and it even goes further and gives them Government regula- 
tion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman has stated that 
this bill would reduce the margin between the producer and 
the consumer. Will the gentleman state what section of the 
bill he expects will bring about that result? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Under the licensing section and also 
under the section giving the President the power to regulate 
and kepi boards of trade, the antihoarding section, and 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, in what way by granting 
license to a man to do business would that bring about the 
reduction so desirable between the producer and the consumer? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the licensee engages in practices pro- 
hibited by this bill, the fact will be known by reason of the 
supervision and the right of inspection given the President. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Can not that man or concern 
now be prosecuted under the antitrust law for practices in 
restraint of trade if guilty of such practices? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. We might do that; but we are trying to 
avoid the condition that will make the prosecutlon necessary, 
because a prosecution presupposes that the evil already ex- 
isted. We want to avoid that in order to save the producer 
and also the consumer, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But you provide for prosecu- 
tions under this bill in each instance. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. If I remember the testimony of Mr. Ander- 
son, who is district attorney for the district in which Boston is 
located, and who has had peculiar knowledge of these affairs, 
and who has prosecuted the parties under existing law, he said 
before the committee that the provisions of the antitrust law 
will not fulfill in detail the requirements of the situation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, If men conspire in restraint of 
trade 

Mr. JACOWAY. That, looking at it in its entirety, the pro- 
visions of the antitrust law will not meet the situation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I venture to differ, then, with 
the district attorney. 

Mr. NOLAN. How long does the gentleman think it would 
take to restrain the speculators and secure relief for the coun- 
try from these tremendously high prices along the line sug- 
gested by the gentleman? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I was going to answer that a little more 
fully, and Iwill answer it now. A prosecution presupposes that 
there has been an evil practice, a breach of law, You have got 
to wait until it happens before you can prosecute. We want to 
prevent its happening. It would probably take two years to 
bring a prosecution to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. NOLAN. Does the gentleman remember that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia here a number of commission merchants were 
indicted and convicted in the United States court, but prac- 
tically admitted to probation and fined only $25 apiece after 
they had been found guilty of unfair practices in holding their 
products and conspiring to control food prices? We have 
waited a great many years to get relief under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. This war will be over before any prosecution will be 
successfully concluded. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that the Sherman antitrust law 
will not reach an individual speculator? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Of course it does not apply to farmers’ 
organizations. 

Mr. AYRES. The Sherman antitrust law will not apply to 
the individual at all. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Not at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not if he conspires with others 
in restraint of trade? 
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Mr. AYRES. Can one individual conspire? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. He can not conspire with himself. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. He can conspire with others. 

Mr. AYRES. Certainty it will reach him then, if he com- 
spires with others, but it will not reach the individual specu- | 
lator or gambler. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not talking about the in- 


dividual speculator or gambler. I am talking about what pro- 


visions of this bill will reduce the margin of cost between the 


producer and the consumer. 


inc this existe; ot ͤĩòðͤr the peatits to be:made.cat of the handitng 


of food products. 
This is a war of efficiency. It is to be won by the nations that 
are most efficient. It is a contest as to whether a democratic’ 
republie is more or less efficient than a monarchy. The war 
lis going to be won through the efficieney of the: victor. 

Is the Republic of the United: States more efficient than Im- 
perial Germany? That is the question. 

The efficiency of this Republic is te be determined largely by 
`F the kind of food- control bill the Congress of the United States: 


Mr. AYRES. I understood the gentleman to say that, in his | passes. 


opinion, the Sherman antitrust law would afford a remedy for | 


the situation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman probably recollects that æ year 
or so ago a commission merchant in Chicago admitted that he 
had a milfien dozen eggs or so in storage. He was not conspir- 


ing with any other individual in doing that, because he was 


holding them off the market for a high price. Could he be 
prosecuted under the Sherman antitrust faw for that? 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Not at all. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Could he not be reached under | 


the licensing elause of this bill? 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Absolutely; and there is another elause of 


the bill which provides that the food administrator or the Pres- 


ident may go in and put those eggs on the market, which eould 
not be done under any law now on the statute books. 

Mr. THOMPSON. He could also be reached under the hoard- 
ing clause, could he not? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Absolutely. 

Mr. JACOWAY. In answer to the gentleman from Kansas 
[ Mr. Caur mar] about prosecuting parties who conspire to raise 
the prices of food, I will remind the gentleman that Mr. Ander- 
son stated that the day had long since passed when these con- 
spirators would even write each other letters; that the day had 
long sinee passed when they would meet in the same hotel or 
send messengers from one to the other, but he said that the en- 


tire thing was done over the telephone, and that it was the most | 


diffieult matter in the world to get the evidence that would re- 
sult iw a conviction. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. These conspirators leave no tangible evi- 
dence. A suecessful prosecution is extremely difficult. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I want to make a suggestion, that the 
Sherman antitrust law is confined to matters of ixterstate com- 
merece, whereas this bill proposes to go further than that and to 
cover intrastate matters as well. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. The bill puts the necessaries of the 
country em a war basis. Coupled with the first food bill, it 
guarantees sufficient food, protects the producer of nonperish- 
abte food products from loss from overproduction, and gives the 
consumer assurances of a greatly reduced cost of living. It 
will restore and retain contentment among our people, keep as 
& unit our determination to crush the menace of German im- 
perialism, and lend a virile power at home and abroad to our 
allies and our armies, whom we must feed, to win a complete 
and speedy victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. EMERSON J. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
when Roosevelt was President I used to feel that oftentimes 
he transgressed the constitutional rights of Congress by using 
the “ big stick,” but since I have been a Member of Congress I 
realize how little Congress would do if it were not for the con- 
stant prodding by the President. 

At the second session of the Sixty-fourth Congress I introduced 
a resolution asking for an investigatiom of the food-storage 
warehouses, and the next day I received a telegram from a 
manager of such a warehouse in Cleveland protesting against my 

resolution, and asking me if I thought it would pass, to which I 
replied that he need not worry, as there was no danger of Con- 
gress doing anything that it should do upon that subject. 

And Congress would not be doing anything to-day if it were 
not for the fact that the present war; publie sentiment, and. the 
President are forcing us to act. 

There are apologists who believe that the country would be 
endangered if a few speculators in food and fuel, with instincts 
of ravenous wolves eyeing a defenseless flock of sheep, were to 
have their individual greed curbed in the interests of the public 

We should fix the amount of profits that can be made upon the 
handling of food products by the middleman. 

We fix the amount of profit that a person ean make upon the 
loaning out of his money. We fix railroad fares and many other 
charges. What would there be wrong in fixing the price of food 


Every great nation now at war has found it necessary to regt- 
late the production, distribution, and the consumption of food, 

It is a question of the greatest good for the greatest number. 
It is useless: to waste any time discussing the cause of the high 
prices of food. One word answers that question. It is the: 
'“ middieman.” 

The United States; Government must act as the middleman 
during this war, aud get the food from the producer to the con- 
| sumer with the least possible expense. 

Uncle Sam must deliver the food f. o. b. kitchen door.“ 
The manipulation: of prices: while the food products are passing 
‘from the farmer or producer to the housewife is: the cause of the 
high cost of living. 

It is a question of scientific distribution by the Government. 
And as Congress is the Government, this question is up to us. 
As I have stated, this is a war of efficiency. Men who fight 
and men who work must be fed, and the mothers of this country 
must be fed also, and well fed. 

Under the present conditions it seems a great extravagance to 
allow food products to pass through so many hands before reach- 

ing the public. By this I mean that the ultimate consumer pays 
| profit to each and every person through whose hands the goods 
pass. 

Now, what must Congress do? Well, the first thing to do is 
to cut out this hot-air festival we are having in this Chamber 
every day, get down to business, and mix brains with legislation. 

The trouble with this House is that there is too much of a 
marathon going on between the Members to see whieh one cam 

put the most words in the ConGresstonan RECORD: 

If we would abolish the publication of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, we would transact the business in half the time. 

There are several things that must be gone into in the con- 
sideration of this great question of food control: 

First. The production of food has not increased in proportion 
to the increase of population. 

Second.. There must be no shipping of food products to neu- 
trals, for fear they may reach the enemy. 

Third. Freight rates must not be increased upon: food ship- 

ments. 

Fourth. Preference must be given food shipments, both as to 
ears and freight rates. 

Fifth. We have drafted men to fight, and we must draft men 
to work in the fields. There are nearly 200,000 prisoners in our 
prisons who could be used in cultivating the soll. The larger 
boys could be used upon the farms during vacation time. School 
children must do their part. : 

I here quote a little poem that has the right ring: 

PLANTING TO-NIGHT. 
Many are the backs that are Manion to-night 
From using the spade and the 
Many are the men who are straining their sight 


Watching for the stuff to grow 
e 5 planting to-night, planting. 


The Government 8 ae ably supported the foed speculators, 
foisting upon the public the specter of shortage and famine, whem 
in reality no famine existed. 

Food manipulation and not shortage has taken possession ot 
the whole country, resulting in the greatest food hysteria we 
have ever undergone. 

We are now at war with the greatest military power in the 
world, and we must be just as efficient in handling the food 
question as Germany, for Germany has had a food shortage 
frem almost the very beginning of the war, but she has handled 
the situation with the greatest of efficiency. 

Sixth. Fear among the people is one of the greatest dangers 
we have. Fear causes hoarding and false increases in prices. 

Seventh. The Government must teach people how to handle 
food and which foods are the most nutritious, as well as cheapest. 
For instance, the food value of corm is very high, and there is 
enough corn on hand in the United States to feed the people of 
this country and all of Europe until the next crop is harvested. 

Eighth. Food products should be exempted from taxation dur- 


ing this wur. To help the farmer get to the housewife is the duty. 
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of this Congress, and it can be done if we work together with 
that end in view. 

Ninth. The greatest patriot to-day is the one who makes 2 
bushels of grain or potatoes grow where one grew last year, and 
especially if this Congress will see to it that those farm products 
are delivered to the kitchen door. 

Simplifying distribution is the duty of Congress. 

This bill appeals to me, and I shall support it, as it has some 
very excellent features. And while it may have some that 
Members may criticize, as a whole it is very good. 

This Government is a government of compromises. Every 
1 that passes Congress has been compromised somewhere along 

e line. 

Sections 3 and 4 contain some very strong language. They 
will prevent food hoarding and prevent the purchasing of food 
products by the enemy for the purpose of destroying same or 
keeping the same away from the market. 

This legislation is to be administered by the President for the 
public good, and he is given unlimited powers in section 3, which 
make him practically a food dictator, and that is what we need 
in this crisis. 

Section 4 prevents waste, hoarding, monopoly, manipulation, 
dealing, discriminating, or conspiring. 

If the Government would do some of these things I have sug- 
gested, we could regulate the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of food products for the benefit of all the people. 

We certainly must do something, 

The people will demand that we do something. 

We have drafted men to fight, and we must draft the food 
supply of this country for the benefit of all the people of this 
country. 

We are loaning millions of dollars to other countries. Why 
not spend some for the benefit of the folks back home here in the 
United States. 

I have stood by the President in this crisis, and propose to 
stand by the Commander in Chief during this war. 

I propose to stand by him by voting for this bill. 

Let the people of this country who are to do all the fighting, 
let the people of this country who are to pay all the taxes, be 
given some consideration, and I know no better way than by 
passing this bill. 

It protects the food supply from every angle. 

In addition to the powers herein enumerated that are granted 
to the President, section 11 gives him power to regulate ex- 
changes. 

Section 10 gives him power to requisition any factory. 

Section 9 gives him power to buy food products and hold them 
for the benefit of the people. 

Section 12 gives him power to stimulate the production of 
food products if he finds it necessary. 

Section 18 gives him the power to prohibit the use of food 
products in the production of alenholic beverages. 

Section 14 gives him the power to use cvery agency of the 
Government that may be necessary, and to create such agencies 
as he may deem necessary. 

The law as a whole is well written, and I congratulate the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and the whole com- 
mittee for bringing out and reporting to Congress such valuable 
legislation at a time when it is so much needed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio yields back 
five minutes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Troareson] 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, we are con- 
sidering the most important subject which has occupied the 
time of this Congress. We are overwhelmed as we look out 
on the struggling world. Things have happened and are hap- 
pening which a few months ago we did not dream were possible. 
Mankind seems to have gone mad with the wild passions of 
war. We are engaged in the greatest struggle of all time. No 
one can forecast with any degree of accuracy when this contest 
will end or how it will result. Having put our hands to the 
plow, however, there is no looking back. Our duty is plain. We 
must win this war no matter how great the cost in blood and 
treasure. I very greatly fear our people do not realize the 
tremendous task ahead of them. We are engaged in a bloody 
struggle with a courageous, resourceful, and mighty people. 
During three years the soldiers of the German Empire have 
held at bay the armed forces of practically all Europe, a large 
part of Asia and Africa, as also Australia and Canada. 

Russia, in the throes of internal revolution, was practically 
eliminated from the contest as we entered it. It will be a 
miracle if Russia is of future assistance to the allied cause, 
We should be gratified if she does not actually aid the enemy, 
It would be a hopeful mind indeed that would expect a vigor- 


ous and efficient campaign by a people just released from the 
thraldom of autocracy. It will reverse the verdict of history 
if these long-oppressed people are able to contain themselyes 
in the presence of freedom. They are more likely to follow the 
example of all generations gone before and become intoxicated - 
with their success. Liberty has never been born full-grown. 

Self-government is not an overnight-development. They are 
plants of slow growth. I read from the dispatches ominous 
signs of civil strife and bloodshed. The people are divided into 
classes. There is suspicion and division in their ranks. Un- 
usual and unheard of demands are made, The specter of revo- 
lution and anarchy looms before them. I trust they may suc- 
ceed in establishing a just, an efficient, and a free democracy. 
I fear they may not. But one thing appears certain to me—we 
can not depend for final success on the strength of their arms. 

The defeat of Germany presents no small task. It calls for 
the combined resources of our country in money, in supplies, 
and in blood. Those who in the past have dreamed—or now 
dream—that it is not a difficult enterprise, had better unde- 
ceive themselves. Gefmany and her allies have an army of 
more than 12,000,000 men, veterans of many sanguinary fields, 
splendidly equipped and provisioned. They represent the per- 
fection of fighting efficiency of all time. The armies of our 
allies—for we are now full partners with those at war with 
Germany—are perhaps numerically stronger and equally as 
well equipped, but the larger part of them are fighting in strange 
countries and on foreign soil. We are also the attacking party. 
We have before us a long, a bloody, and an arduous contest. 
Many thousands of our young men, before the struggle is ended, 
will rest forever under strange skies. 

Having said this much in a general way, I pass to a brief dis- 
cussion of this bill. Why is this legislation necessary, and what 
does it provide? At this time England and France, Belgium and 
Italy, Russia and Roumania are doing the fighting for our side. 
We do not ask, we do not desire that they should continue to do 
it all. We know, however, that every blow they strike will be 
one less required of us. The nations engaged on the western 
front—England, France, and Italy—are bearing the greater part 
of this burden. They are doing it heroically. They wil) con- 
tinue to do it so long as they are supplied with sufficient food. 
During normal times they import a large part of their food 
supplies—Great Britain about three-fourths and France about 
one-half. Now, after three years of war and the terrible devasta- 
tion it has wrought they are compelled to look beyond their bor- 
ders for the supplies to support their armies and their civil 
population. If we supply them with food, they can and will 
win the war. If we do not, we will be compelled to win it. 

The question of a sufficient food supply is therefore of more 
immediate importance than putting men into the trenches. A 
proper food supply to our allies may render it unnecessary for 
us to send large bodies of men to the battle fields. 

The question of a sufficient food supply at reasonable prices 
is not altogether a war question. It is a peace problem as well. 
For many years the American farmer has not been receiving a 
sufficient price for his products. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can consumer has been charged outrageous and exorbitant 
prices for these same products. The system of handling farm 
products between the producer and consumer has been uneco- 
nomical, wasteful, and expensive. It has also afforded oppor- 
tunities to the evil disposed to manipulate the markets and levy 
conscienceless tribute on both producer and consumer. The 
result has been the impoverishment of both and the enrichment 
of a lot of piratical parasites who toil not but always succeed 
in spinning. If this war results in destroying this system and 
establishing in its place an economic and just system of distri- 
bution, it will not have been fought in vain. 

It is quite an easy matter to paint the evils of the present 
system. To invent and apply a remedy to those evils is more 
difficult. We know something is wrong when the farmer re- 
celves only one of every three dollars which his product finally 
costs the consumer; we know something is wrong when a lot 
of gamblers and speculators can raise and lower the price of 
farm products without reference to the amount of production 
or demand for that production; we know something is wrong 
when the people of the United States, where the food is pro- 
duced, are compelled to pay more for it than the people of the 
warring nations of Europe are charged for the same products. 
When food products in America can be shipped by rail to our 
ports, unloaded and reloaded into ships and transported over- 
sea, the freight and ocean insurance paid, and sold cheaper in 
England and France than at home, a wayfaring man. though a 
fool, knows there is a “ bug under the chip” somewhere. 

I read the other day a statement, which has since been cor- 
roborated by testimony before our committee. The statement 
reads: 
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Do you know that right here in W. 
per cent more for food than you would in 

An American arrived in ashington ey from London and brought 
with him a menu from n's Divan Tavern, on the Strand, 
as best argument he ‘find for a food-control bill in America. 
worn with the — of the average Washington hotel, the 

And England has been in the war three years, w. 

United i Sintes hasn't realized that it is fighting. 

Here's the way the tourist started to compare figures: 

He went into a 5 downtown hotel for luncheon uoy and 
ordered julienne 80 roast ‘beef, a vegetable, a pudding, and coffee. 
The NF brought a check for $2.05. 3 


sterous,” he proi 
would have cost me $ in London, and y= fe is on rations.” 
London 


Then he sat down and made a of and Washington 
3 le from restaurants ‘of the same ere-are some 
e resul 


In Lendon ienne and tomato so 
30 cents. oe gunes compare 8 


In London mushrooms cost cents and here 


90 cents ees and 
which cost — 5 here are 9 cents in London. Jelly is 6 ceuts at 
Simpson's; here it is 21. Fruits are nearly 100 per cent higher here 
‘Shan in London. So are coffee and tea. 

There can ‘be but one explanation for a condition of ‘this 
kind: Our system of distribution—handling of food products 
between the producer and the consumer—is too expensive. It 
permits too much tribute to be levied on the misfortunes of 
the people. The food question has for a long time been a most 
important one to the American people, ‘the producing and con- 


suming public. During normal times it has not been possible 
to arouse the people to a sense of impending danger. If ‘this: 
great war rivets their attention on the subject we may confi- 


dently hope for relief. 

Mr. Chairman, the people are slow to anger, but when once 
aroused and made aware of the outrages they have suffered 
woe to the highwaymen who ‘have held them up. Our system 
of handling farm products between the farm and the consumer 
has both reduced the price to the farmer and increased the 
cost to the consumer. The immediate effect has been to drive 
the farmer away from the farm, reduce the amount of produe- 
tion, and pauperize the consumer. 

Heretofore I have had occasion to refer to this condition. 
In a speech on the good-roads bill, February 7, 1914, I said: 

It is a demonstrated fact that consumption of ‘farm products is in- 
creasing at a much more rapid rate than production. If this con. 
sumption continues to increase in proportion to the production during 
the next three decades as it me as during gad past three we will be face 
to face in this country with t we, as we should, are willing 
to look into the future and ote this cronlent we will at this 
ae i keg encourage and promote every movement that toward 

farm life more pleasant and agricultural pursuits more profit- 
8 do not believe here is any other one thing that would more 
promote “ back-to-the-farm"’ movement than the building of good 
roads. It has been often said that we have in the United States the 
..... K af (thie county megtecting. the 

v. 

farmers “of the ome ge the source on which .o — all wealth, 
and giving our attent on, governmental and otherwise, to the promo- 
tion of the interests of those engaged in other lines business, 

And again on May 13, 1916, in speaking on the rural-credit 
bill, I said: 


The increase of population in the rural districts is not 8 pace 
with the increase in the cities. The ratio of increase during the 
decennium between 1900 and 1910 was 3 to 1 in favor = the 
cities. During the same decade the increase in population. in the 
United States was more than twice as great as the increase in farm 
products. the same 10-year period the supply of — ani- 

mals—sheep, e, and cattle—decreased a little more than 3 — 
cent. The census figures for the same period further disclose 
5 5 number of tenant farmers also increased. The a profits of 

the farmer on invested capital is about 54 per cent, and fact — 
he ts compelled to pay an interest rate 3 in . of 3 profit 
explains why so many farmers are abandoning the farms mo 


ving 
to the congested centers of population. More 1 — 60 per cen 5 of our 
Bo ulation Bani beside in cities and towns having a population of more than 


Ry less than 40 cent reside in the country and towns con- 
a po tion „500, and there is actually residing 
on eee farm not to exceed one-third of our 


pop pulation. 
ease to Tun, 


the world. Without. the 
ould 
operate, and grass would grow in the streets of our cities. No o 
business can succeed without the farmer, but the farming busin 
can succeed, if left unfettered, without the aid of any other business. 
If this war results in remedying this condition, it will prove 
neither an expensive nor unholy contest. In my judgment 
the legislation we are now considering goes further toward cor- 
recting the evils of our middleman system than it would have 
been possible to advance during a half century of peace. 
What does this bill propose? Many misleading statements of 
its provisions have been made. I read from page 2 of the 


minority report on this bill, filed by Mr. HAUGEN of our com- 
mittee on the 15th of this month. He said: 


House resolution 4961 contains many valuable provisions, but it 
‘would seem that if these fines, penalties, and hardships may be imposed 
producer— 


upon the 


“The same luncheon 


2 cents in Londen. Puddings 


To which he raises no objection, provided they are extended 


to others 


the same control, fines, and penalties should be applied to others. 
If Mr. Haudxx, a member of the committee, who was present 
at all the hearings and helped to prepare the bill, so fur mis- 


understands its provisions as to contend that the fines and pen- 


alties of its provisions are visited on the producer, the general 
public, who are unacquainted with its provisions, must be par- 
doned for misunderstanding ‘it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Les. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman say that it is not the 
intention to reduce the price which the producer receives? 

Mr. THOMPSON. ‘There is only one section in the bill that 


applies to the producer, and that is section 8, page 8. 


Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman ‘had listened to the chair- 
man and ‘had read ‘the statements of ‘Mr. Hoover as reported in 
‘the press, he would know ‘that the only object of this bill ts 
to reduce the prices of products of the farmer. How can the 


Mr. THOMPSON. I challenge the gentleman to show by the 
testimony of Mr. Hoover or anybody else, any statement of the 
President or anybody else, that it was the intention of anybody 
to reduce the price to the producer, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let the gentleman read the press. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I challenge the gentleman. to read from 
the press that it is the intention of anybody to reduce the 
price to the producer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will procure a copy of the press and rend 
it into the Recorp. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Hoover was before our committee and 
the gentleman from Iowa cross-examined him at great length, 
and Mr. Hoover at no time stated that it was the intention 
to reduce the price to the producer. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. THOMPSON. Les. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Did not Mr. Hoover say that before fixing 
the minimum price he would take into consideration the over- 
head charges? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Of course, everything that entered into 
the cost of the farmer’s products, and in addition to that at.a 
liberal profit to the farmer, and guarantee that. 

‘Mr. HAUGEN. I have no desire to take up the gentleman's 
time, but I want to call the gentleman's attention to a state- 
ment made in the press reporting Mr. Hoover, in which he said 
that his biggest task would be to reduce the price on flour to 
$6.60, and that means a dollar a bushel for wheat to the farmer; 
and a gentleman heard Mr. Hoover say on another occasion 
that it was possible that it might put wheat up to $1.50 a 
bushei. The price was then more than $8 a bushel. Can the 
gentleman tell me where the farmer is to be benefited by hav- 
ing the price of his wheat eut in two? I say it is nc benefit; I 
say it is a hardship. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am in favor of increasing the price of 
the products and .everything of that kind to the farmer. The 
testimony shows that the farmer got $1.80 a ‘bushel for his 
wheat, and that was less than $7 a barrel for flour; yet flour 
was bringing at that time $17.50. Now, who got that other $10? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Now, it is proposed to cut the price in two. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Nobody proposes that. The Farmers’ 
Union, the National Grange, the great Northwestern Society of 
Equity, which reaches from Minneapolis to the Pacific coast, 
which elected a governor in North Dakota, were all in favor of 
the bill containing the provision for a maximum price. They 
said they would rather the Government fix the price than to 
have the speculator fix the price, which he had been doing in 
the past. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Exactly as I stated in the minority report. 
No objection is made, and the farmers coming before the com- 
mittee said that “we are patriotic. If it is necessary to make 
“sacrifices we are willing to do so.” But a number objected to 
being singled out and proposed that- you shall include others. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not want the gentleman to make a 
speech in my time. I will be glad to have the gentleman make 
a speech, because I heard a speech yesterday by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Youne], which did not touch, side, edge, or 
bottom of this bill. [Applause and laughter.] He talked about 
conditions that do not exist, he talked about flxiug maximum 
and minimum prices, and no price is fixed here. We guarantee 
to the farmer a minimum price, and the farmer can take more 
than that if he can get it. 

E. Will'the gentleman yield? 
Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 


i| farmer be benefited by that. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. I am much interested for the bill. The 
argument has been made inside of Congress and out that by 
establishing a minimum price it would eventually become a 
maximum price. 

Mr. THOMPSON. We do not fix a minimum price. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the President should fix a minimum 
price 

Mr. THOMPSON. He is not authorized to fix a minimum 
price. He is authorized to guarantee a minimum, and the 
farmer can get as much more than that as he can under the law 
of supply and demand. If there is nothing in the law of sup- 
ply and demand, if it does not apply, then these gentlemen who 
have been talking about it are all wrong. Why, I am in favor 
of the farmer. All of my people are farmers; I am a farmer 
myself; that is all I know. I would not favor a bill that would 
rob the farmer; of course not. 

Throughout the bill the farmer, the gardener, and other 
producers of farm products are specifically exempted from the 
provisions of the bill. In short, the bill is an attempt on the 
part of Congress to stimulate production by increasing the 
price of farm products to the farmer and at the same time 
reduce the high cost of living to the consumer. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman is a member of the commit- 
tee. I have had constituents who insist on having a maximum 
rate fixed for some unperishable food products. The gentleman 
says that that provision has been cut out of the bill. Will the 
gentleman state why it was eliminated from the original bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I can only state my own opinion. I do 
not know whether this is the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not say that I am in favor of it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am in favor of cutting it out. I would 
not be in favor of doing it if it robs the consumer. The theory 
of this bill is that if we provide a just system of distribution, 
so that the middleman shall receive n fair profit and nothing 
else, then the farmer’s product will be increased in value and the 
cost to the consumer will be reduced at the same time. That 
is the exact idea, and that is the reason, in my judgment, that 
provision was cut out. That is the reason I voted for it, and 
I think that is the reason all members of the committee voted 
for it. 

To do this we have not found it necessary to fix in the 
bill, or to authorize the President to fix, either a minimum, a 
fixed, or a maximum price for farm products. The bill seeks 
to accomplish the result by making it a crime for any person 
to willfully destroy any necessaries which include food, feed, 
fuel, and articles required for their production, or to know- 
ingly commit waste or willfully to permit preventable deteriora- 
tion of any necessaries in or in connection with their production, 
manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, monopolize, or attempt 
to monopolize, either locally or generally, any such products; 
to engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or 
wasteful practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasou- 
able rate or charge in handling or dealing with the same; to 
conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any person (a) to 
limit the facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, 
supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries; (b) to restrict 
the supply of any necessaries; (c) to restrict the distribution 
of any necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the manu- 
facture or production of any necessaries, or to enhance the 
price thereof; or (e) to exact excessive prices for any neces- 
saries. And it visits on those guilty of hoarding a penalty not 
exceeding $5,000 fine and imprisonment for not more than two 
years. 

Necessaries are defined to be hoarded when (a) held, con- 
tracted for, or arranged for by any person in a quantity in ex- 
cess of his reasonable requirements for use or consumption by 
himself and dependents for a reasonable time; (b) held, con- 
tracted for, or arranged for by any manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer, or other dealer in a quantity in excess of the reason- 
able requirements of his business for use or sale by him for a 
reasonable time, or reasonably required to furnish necessaries 
produced in surplus quantities sensonably throughout the period 
of scant or no production; or (e) withheld, whether by posses- 
sion or under any contract or arrangement, from the market by 
any person for the purpose of unreasonably increasing or dimin- 
ishing the price, with the following proviso: 

Provided, “howeter, That any accumulating or withholding by any 
farmer, gardener, or any other person of the products of any farm, 
garden, or otber land owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not be 
deemed to be hoarding within the meaning of this ac 

In addition to making unlawful these acts and providing pen- 
alties therefor, the bill also confers on the President authority 
to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or 


distribution of any necessaries, and in connection with this 
licensing to prescribe rules and regulations governing the ‘con- 
duct of the business of licensees so as to prevent uneconomical 
manufacture, inequitable distribution, unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory, and unfair or wasteful rate, charge, or practice, 
and he is authorized to revoke the license if Le should find his 
rules and regulations violated. The bill also makes it unlawful 
to engage in this character of business without a license and 
provides a penalty of not exceeding $5,000 and imprisonment of 
not more than two years for its violation. = 

The authority conferred by this provision of the bill is far- 
reaching. It puts into the hands of the President an instru- 
ment which will enable him to drive out of business those who 
are illegally and unlawfully profiting at the expense of their 
unfortunate neighbors. They ought to be drivea out of business. 
They contribute nothing to society; they derive their sustenance 
from contributions which they unlawfully levy on the public. 
Under this licensing provision it is possible to prohibit and elim- 
inate from every character of business all unlawful, extortion- 
ate, unreasonable, unfair, discriminatory, and evil practices of 
every character and description. This ought to be done, and we 
ought not to have waited until the coming of this war to do it. 
The American people—both producer and consumer—should 
have had relief long ago. i 

The bill further authorizes the President, whenever any neces- 
saries are hoarded, to proceed against them in the district court 
of the United States, to condemn and dispose of them in 105 
manner as to provide for their most equitable distribution, the 
proceeds of thei- sale to be paid to the owner. This provision 
gives the President a weapon to compel the disposition of 
hoarded necessaries in the event the hoarder, in the face of crim- 
inal prosecution, should refuse to dispose of them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How is it to be ascertained under 
this bill when men are guilty of those practices? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will say this: The gentleman and I are 
just common, ordinary citizens of the Republic. The President 
of the United States is supposed to appoint an expert to go out 
and look after these matters, and if that expert finds that these 
practices are unreasonable, discriminatory, unfair, unjust, ex- 
tortionate, then the President, upon the responsibility of that 
man, provides rules and regulations and they become part of the 
provisions of this license, and if a man is found to violate those 
provisions then he should not continue in business. 

Mr. LEVER. Just like the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As I understand it, when this 
agent finds that this particular man is guilty of these unlawful 
practices, then on the recommendation of the agent the license 
to do business would be taken away from him? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Ido not take it that upon the recommenda- 
tion of this agent that the license would be taken away. The 
President is elected by more than 100,000,000 people and he is 
supposed to be one of the greatest men in this Republic. The 
President when he gets these recommendations, if the man com- 
plained of is dissatisfied, can then grant to the man a hearing, 
and if on the hearing the President says that his practice is 
unfair or comes within the provisions of the rules the license is 
revoked. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Of course, it is not the conten- 
tion of my colleague that the President personally would hear 
complaints of that character? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think either the President would or he 
would have some man just as large as he is to hear them. Ido 
not think the President would take the judgment of very small 
men on matters of that kind, because I would not*do it myself. 
I do not believe there is a man in this Republic who would want 
to revoke the license of men who aré doing a decent business in 
the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am asking for information. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I understand. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This license section has struck 
me as it has struck the gentleman from Oklahoma, as having a 
very far-reaching effect. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is true, and, in my judgment, it is 
the best section in the bill. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not ready to agree to that 


until I know how it is to be operated. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am in favor of that section in times of 
peace, because our people have been robbed so much, the pro- 
ducers and the consumers, by a lot of parasités who operate be- 
tween them that I want to cut out those parasites for all time. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? . Mr. THOMPSON. The retailer? 
Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 


Mr. DYER. When the gentleman was interrupted by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] lie was saying what 
conditions could be looked into by the President and regulated. 
I take it he means only food and fuel, or does the bill take in 
anything else? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Food, feed, fuel, or the products necessary 
in their production. That is the definition of necessaries in the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Les. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If I understand the gentleman’s contention, 
it is that a permit to do business or a license may be withheld 
from a citizen on the recommendation or by the determination 
of one man, nominally the President; but in point of fact, as the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] suggests, some one else, 
for the President is too much occupied with even greater mat- 
ters; but does the gentleman want to confer by law the authority 
on any one citizen of the United States to deny any other citi- 
zen the right to engage in and prosecute any line of !egitimate 
business? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would answer my colleague by saying 
this: I simply quote the testimony of all of the farmers’ organi- 
zations. They said that they would rather submit this matter 
to the President than to submit to the fellows who are trying 
to make money out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is that the alternative? Have we reached 
a condition where one man or one man selected by one man shall 
determine these things? Are there no other tribunals? If the 
business is not legitimate, stop the business; but if it is legiti- 
mate, give the citizen the right to engage in it, and do not put 
him at the mercy of one individual. 

Mr. THOMPSON. A little later on in my speech I shall an- 
swer that question, but I prefer to put a man at the door and 
guard the horse before the horse is stolen than to try to catch 
the thief after he has already stolen the horse. That is my posi- 
tion, and that is the position of this bill. We desire to protect the 
people before they have been robbed rather than try to prose- 
cute a lot of criminals after they have robbed the people—both 
producer and consumer. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the gentleman will not prosecute a man 
for a crime that he has not committed? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, would the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma yield for just one question? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes; if the gentleman will cut out the 
distinguished.“ 

Mr. KING. Oh, I beg to differ with the gentleman. He is 
distinguished. I am strongly in favor of this bill and the prin- 
ciples enunciated in it, but why on earth were the packers left 
out of the bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Why, it takes in everybody who is trying to 
rob the people; the packer and everybody else. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The packers are in. 

Mr. KING. Does it cover meat? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Of course; feed and food. Is meat food? 
Of course it covers meat. 

Mr. RUCKER. Not nowadays. 

Mr. KING. Would it enable the commissioner to get after the 
packing interest in Chicago or elsewhere if they are engaged in 
depriving the farmer of his market? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Of course. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, This is an important bill, and we 
must take plenty of time for its discussion. Do I understand a 
license would be granted Armour & Co., Swift & Co., to do 
business? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Sure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If this inspector found that the 
concerns had been charging more than he thought was right, 
then their license to do business would be taken away? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would say that after a license had been 
granted, and it was found they had not complied with the con- 
ditions, that the license would be reyoked and they could not do 
business any further. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The license specifies the scope 
within which they must do business. Is that the idea? 

Mr, THOMPSON. There is no doubt about that. The license 
requires them to do business in a certain way, and it would 
put an end to unfair and discriminatory practices. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the license also extend to 
a man from whom I buy the chuck steak I get? 


Mr. THOMPSON. It does not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In what way am I protected, 
because the chuck-steak man is the man who gets my money? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The gentleman would not want every 
farmer in his district restricted by the provisions of this bill, 
would he, because there are too many farmers there to com- 
bine, and these farmers are going to do the right thing? The 
retailers of the gentleman’s district are not going to violate the 
provisions of the bill; it is the great middlemen, the men who 
have control of the vast capital of this country, that we are try- 
ing to get after in this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON, 
possibly can, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What I am trying to find out 
is who are included in the bill, and I am asking one of the 
men who has made the bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The retail men are not and the farmers 
are not. Is that satisfactory to the gentleman? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well 

Mr. THOMPSON, That is the truth about it. 

Mr. HARDY. Exporters, importers, manufacturers, and those 
named in section 5 are included. 

Mr. THOMPSON. There are special provisions for the ex- 
clusion of the farmer and the retailer. The bill further au- 
thorizes the President to purchase, provide for the production 
or manufacture of necessaries, store them, provide storage 
facilities, sell them, and so forth. 

It also authorizes the President to prescribe such regulations 
governing exchanges and boards of trade or other such busi- 
nesses or institutions as he may find essential in order to pre- 
yent undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices, injurious 
speculation in, or in order to prevent unjust market manipula- 
tion or unfair and misleading market quotations of the price 
of necessaries. 

Mr. BLACK. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have a very limited time. 

Mr. BLACK. Only one question and I will be very brief. 
It is in reference to section 9, which gives the President power 
to requisition supplies where the other machinery of the bill 
does not exclusively operate. As I understand he can go to 
any holder of produce—— 

Mr. THOMPSON. Outside the producer. 

Mr. BLACK. There is no exemption. 

1 THOMPSON. The gentleman does not understand the 

Mr. BLACK. I call attention to the fact the only exemption 
is a natural person, and he may retain as much as he needs 
for the support of himself and dependents. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The other sections of the bill take care 
of the farmer—the producer. 

Mr. BLACK. We have no reference to that section and I 
think anyone who reads the section will agree that covers the 
farmers or anybody else. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. DYER. Why would not the farmer be covered? 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is only one section of the bill that 
applies to the farmer, and that provision of the bill is found 
in section 8, page 8, where he willfully destroys for the purpose 
of raising the price. That is the only section that applies to the 
farmer in this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Prevents him destroying? 

Fait THOMPSON. For the purpose of raising prices, that is 
all. 

Much has been said about abolishing exchanges, boards of 
trade, and so forth. If that were a remedy our task would be 
easy. But all the testimony before our committee disclosed 
that exchanges legitimately conducted are not injurious. On 
the contrary, they are beneficial to both the producer and the 
consumer. It is the evil practices that have grown up in the 
operation of exchanges—speculation, manipulation, false in- 
formation, and other known and unknown methods—that have 
proven injurious. An exchange honestly conducted is a place 
where people meet to sell or purchase products for future de- 
livery. The transaction is open and on the square. As actually 
conducted, only about 1 out of every 1,400 transactions are real; 
the other 1,399 are wind. The testimony disclosed that the sale 
of wheat for future delivery on the Chicago Board of Trade 
amounts annually to more than 70,000,000,000 bushels. The 


Why do not you say so? 
We are saying so just as plainly as we 


gross amount of wheat, which is practically the only grain dealt 
in, actually received at the Chicago market annually is less 

than 50,000,000 bushels. So there is practically 3,000 bushels 
2 85 wind bought and sold every time 1 


real bushel of wheat 
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changes hands. The incentive for this evil practice is the 
revenue which the commission men, the board of trade operators, 
secure. The minimum commission, one-eighth cent per ‘bushel, 
on this enormous gambling in futures yields annually to these 
board of trade operators ‘from ‘seventy-five to one ‘hundred 
million dollars, While the maximum revenue ‘for handling real 
grain never exceeds $2,500,000. Grain marketing, as carried 
on under the rules and regulations of exchanges and boards of 
trade to-day, is largely a matter of gambling and not of real 
trading. 

Under ‘this authority the President can eliminate ‘from our 
distributive system future trading, short selling, and price ma- 
nipulation without interfering in any way with ‘the ‘legitimate 
functions of these exchanges. The undisputed testimony before 
our committee was to the effect that it would not be wise to 
wholly abolish.them. They have a legitimate function. If they 
were abolished, there would be no way to ascertain the market 
value of products; both seller and purchaser would be ‘taking a 
leap in the dark, and, as the purchaser is the man with the 
money, the seller is the party who would get the worst of ‘the 
transaction. This is exactly what happened in 1914 when the 
cotton exchanges were closed. The ‘farmer took his cotton to 
town, and there were no market quotations. He was compelled 
to take exactly what was offered him, and to take that price in 
trade or other “chips and whetstones.” 

It is urged that the bill confers too much power on the Presi- 
dent. It does confer vast power, but those who criticize the bill 
in this respect offer no substitute for its provisions. In the face 
of prevailing high prices to the consumer and the low prices 
which the producers have heretofore been receiving, I do not 
understand how ‘those who criticize’ this bill can stand paralyzed 
and offer 10 substitute. The President says, Give me this 
power and I will remedy the wrongs.” “Those who oppose con- 
ferring this power and offer no better method seem to be willing 
to permit the great producing and consuming masses of their 
countrymen to be robbed and plundered ‘by a conscienceless 
bunch of speculators and extortioners because they object to 
conferring authority on some one to stop ‘the robbery. A -bill 
conferring no power would be a worthless instrument in a fight 
against speculators, hoarders, monopolists, ‘manipulators, and 
various other species of parasites who grow rich on the mis- 
fortunes of others, If these nefarious practices are stoppeil, 
power must be given to some one to stop them. The individual 
robbed can not stop them. He does not know who they are. 
Their methods are so subtle and refined that it requires an expert 
to detect them. Yon can not enact a statute that deters them, 
They invent new methods as fast as the old ones are exposed 
and outlawed. The only effective way to handle them is to.confer 
authority on some one to put them out of business and confine 
them in the penitentiary, and then hold that party responsible 
if they continue their outlawry. This bill confers such authority 
on the President, ‘and if after it is enacted the people are not 
protected they will know exactly who to hold le, 

The bill further authorizes the President, in order to stimulate 
production of nonperishable agricultural products within the 
United States, to guarantee to every producer a fixed minimum 
price in order to assure the producer a reasonable profit. It does 
not require the producer to sell at that price if he does not 
choose to do so. If the law of supply and demand fixes a higher 
price, the producer can dispose of his products at the higher 
price, If the law of supply and demand fixes a lower price, the 


Government must either take the products at the price guaran- 


teed or permit the producer to sell them at the lower price and 
pay him the difference. The producer is not required to sell at 
any price. He is left entirely free to exercise his own judgment. 
The provision was inserted for the protection of the producer, 
and the reason it was inserted are these: 

First. If this war were to close immediately, farm products 
might be reduced as a result from a quarter to a half in value. 

Second. If Germany were to succeed in her submarine warfare 
and prevent the exportation of farm products from the United 
States, their value might be very largely, if not wholly, de- 
stroyed, as was the value of cotton in 1914. 

Third. If the foreign Governments engaged in war were to 
combine and appoint one purchasing agent and refuse to pur- 
chase except through him, our producers would be at his mercy, 
and he could fix the price at which they would be compelled to 
sell their products. 

In order to avoid any of these contingencies, and guarantee to 
the producer a profitable price under all circumstances and 
conditions, this provision was inserted in the bill. 

The bill further authorizes the President, at any time he 
sees fit, to prohibit the use of food, feed materials, or feeds in 
the production of alcohol, alcoholic, or nonalcoholic beverages. I 
am sure that no one will assert that this is not a wise provision, 


Food is more important than drinks of this kind. I tried to 
amend this provision of the bill so as to:prohibit the use of these 
articles in the manufacture of alcohol, alcoholic, or nonalco- 
holic beverages during -the continuance of ‘the war, but my 
ameniment was rejected. 

The other provisions of the bill are largely administrative in 
character. 

There are two ways of protecting ‘the farmer and the con- 
sumer. One is to lock the stable door after the horse has been 
stolen—prosecute or attempt to prosecute the malefactor after 
the farmer and the consumer have been robbed. “The other is 
to place an armed guard at the stable door before the horse is 
stolen and drive away the thief. This bill is along the lines 
of the last method. We confer power which will enable the 
President to drive ‘the ‘thief, the manipulhtor, the speculator, 
out of business, and reduce the overhead charges ‘between the 
producer and consumer. 

The Sunday Post contained an editorial which is in line with 
this thought. It said: 

PROSECUTION YV. ‘CONTROL, 

The Goverment has tried so 8 to reduce paas of various 
commodities by -resort to logal proseentions, and has failed so fre- 
quen: to get results, that must be admitted now that some other 
me is preferable. ‘Invariably the -suits have been «against large 


combinations, which, when the facts were brought out in court, were 
shown to have reduced the cost of production and-overhead expense to 


the t sient lower prices were actually put into effect. e fault 
of —— er pri cend it was found, must be Joca elsewhere. 

espa pad been more effective ‘than an attem to cure 
ated ie evil has developed. Control of food distribution will Jopa 


higher prices, whereas if there is mere reliance upon Federal atto; 

to prosecute t who engage in combinations to inflate prices 2 
legal machinery of the Government will not be effective in restoring 
quotations to a- 3 * 

Delay in ena the pending bills ts an incentive to higher prices. 
It is not . t ural selfishness of individuals that produces 
this result. The Year. ‘of ‘th the consumers contributes to the competition 
fer available supplies. and the result is that productive interests are 
hard put to it in supplying the demand for two or four months’ stock 
in one or two weeks“ time, 

Control of food distribution will be an assurance of safety alike to 
the producer and the consumer. There need be no fear that it -will 
be necessary to exercise all the power implied in the food-contro! bills. 
The cot existence of such power -will act as a check against unfair 
pra: inst hoarding, and inst speculation. The moral infiu- 
ence of 85 such bills on the statute books will bulwark the educa- 
tional and cooperative work which is proposed as a solution of ‘the 
food and fuel problems. 
ey 3 Interests may be opposed to the bills, but the public generally 


WHY DID WE ENTER THIS WAR? 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is rendered imperatively neces- 
sary by the war in which we are engaged. I wish the necessity 
did not exist. I belong to that class of my countrymen who are 
commonly referred to as paeifists.“ I-regret thut we found it 
impossible to remain disentangled from this conflict. I wish it 
were possible that the bitter cup might have passed from the 
lips of the American people. We tried in every way possible, 
short of ignominious, cowardly, and ‘base surrender of our un- 
disputed international rights, to remain out of this conflict. 
Germany willed it otherwise. She deliberately, in contemptuous 
disregard of international law, in deflance of the dictates of 
humanity, and in violation of the morals of God, destroyed our 
ships and murdered our women and children while in the pur- 
suit of their peaceful missions on the high seas. She notified us 
that we could no longer travel on the highways of the world, 
and, when we went about our peaceful task, she sent, without 
warning, 15 of our vessels and 224-of our innocent men, women, 
and children to watery graves. She bade us fight or beat a 
cowardly retreat. She mistook.our patience, our long suffering, 
our forebearance, for timidity. She thought we would not fight. 
We did not bring on the conflict. We sadly and reluctantly 
entered into a war which was cruelly and .ruthlessly thrust 
upon us. We had to fight or become slaves. We had to fight or 
suffer the destruction of the products of our mines, our factories, 
and our farms. We had to fight or to suffer the universal bank- 
ruptey of our people. We had to fight or show ourselves the 
cowardly -and degenerate sons of inspired and heroic sires, who 
were ready and willing to die for the right. Had we quailed 
and accepted the path of ease instead of accepting the call of 
battle thrust high in our face by the Imperial German Goyern- 
ment the days of the Republic would have been numbered. A 
people who are unwilling to fight and die for freedom will not 
long enjoy freedom. ‘This has been the inexorable law of God 
in all ages. Had our forefathers been willing to surrender 
their rights the War of the Revolution could have been avoided, 
Had they submitted to taxation without representation; had 
they permitted the housing of British troops in their homes 
without their consent; had they submitted to foreign dictation, 
they could have continued slaves in peace. They did not cheose 
to do this, and we honor them for their choice. They preferred 
to have a little party in Boston Harbor and spill the tea. They 
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went to war. They endured seven years of unspeakable hard- 
ships. They marched over frozen ground, crimsoned by the 
blood of unshod feet. They starved and fought and died that 
posterity might be free. They left us a glorious heritage of 
heroic deeds. We would not have it otherwise. 

In 1812 they went to war to assert their freedom from search 
and seizure. They could have avoided that contest by a humili- 
ating and cowardly submission, but they did not do it, and it is 
to our glory that they did not. 

There was only one way that we could have avoided this war. 
We would to-day be at peace had we meekly retired from the 
sea und thereby confessed our degeneracy and degradation. 
Had we done so we would have admitted our craven cowardice 
find brought the blush of shame and humiliation to the face of 
posterity. We are engaged in a war from which there was no 
honorable escape—a war of self-defense. 

I confess all this talk of our entering the war in order to 
free the peoples of other countries does not appeal to me. I 
was unwilling to enter this war except as a last resort and in 
the necessary defense of our freedom. Kaisers, kings, and 
ezars all look alike to me. If their people are satisfied with 
their rule—or misrule, whichever it may be—we also should be 
satisfied. This is not a contest to free other peoples. It isa 
struggle to retain our own freedom. There has been too much 
talk in connection with this war about world democracy. the 
freedom of other peoples, and such like subjects. While we 
sylijxithize with those struggling for freedom and the right 
to rule themselves all over the world, we do not feel ir our duty 
to enter every such war. We ought to be frank and let the 
American people know the truth. We are in this war not be- 
cause of any desire on our part but because we were forced 
into it. 

As a neutral nation we were in strict compliance with inter- 
national law, selling our products to those belligerents who could 
come to our shorés and get them. We sold to Germany the same 
as we sold to her enemies. The Deutschland made two trips to 
our country last year and returned laden with our products, 
We sold and delivered at our ports every character cf goods— 
contraband as well as noncontraband. When our vessels carried 
contraband, they were liable to search and seizure under the 
well-known rules of international law. The allies blockaded 
the ports of the central powers and prohibited our vessels from 
entering them, but in doing so they complied with international 
law. They did not sink our ships and ruthlessly murder our 
men, women, and children. They took charge of the ship, took 
it into port, and subjected it to the judgment of a prize court. 
Germany did not have control of the seas and could not pursue 
the same lawful practice. She therefore, without possessing the 
power to lawfully enforce her orders, declared a blockade of the 
ports of the allies, and sought to enforce compliance with these 
orders by sinking without warning neutral vessels loaded with 
noncontraband and carrying citizens of neutral countries— 
men, women, and children. She sought by outlawry and terror- 
ism to do what she was unable to do in a legal manner—to drive 
neutral yessels from the seas, paralyze neutral shipping, annihi- 
Jate the prosperity of neutral countries, destroy their every in- 
dustry —agricultural, manufacture, and mineral—throw ouf of 
employment the working people and plunge them into universal 
bankruptey. 

Submission to such conduct was unthinkable. Our fathers 
fought and died to give us freedom and independence. We would 
have been unworthy of them had we refused to fight and die to 
maintain that freedom and independence, 

THE METHOD OF RAISING AN ARMY. 


Mr. Chairman, I have cast a number of votes at this session 

of Congress which I would not have cast under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I cast them in the light of our surroundings. I 
did what I thought was the best thing to do to preserve this 
Government and the liberty of its people. 
- I voted a few days ago, at the earnest solicitation of the 
President, to permit him to raise the Army required to fight 
this war by the selective-draft method. My hostility to large 
armies and mighty navies in time of peace is well known and 
has not abated in the least. If this war results in the destruc- 
tion of militarism, as we are wont to believe, the blood of its 
heroic dead will not have been shed in vain. If, on the con- 
trary, it enthrones militarism and forever fixes in their places 
those who claim to rule by divine right, the pendulum of time 
will have been swung back many centuries. 

I want to take a few moments to explain the reasons for the 
vote I cast. Modern warfare is not the warfare of the past— 
of history. Wars are no longer settled by a single battle. In 
modern warfare the men and women at home who supply the 
food, the clothing, the ammunition, and transportation for 
those in the trenches on the far-flung battle line, are just as 


much a necessary part of an efficient army as those at the 
front. Formerly, this was not so. In the olden times men 
went into the fighting units or were considered slackers. But 
in these new days the men on the farm who grow the grain 
and meat, the men in the factory who produce the clothing and 
ammunition, the men-in the forest and mine who furnish the 
raw material, and the men on the railroad and ship who trans- 
port these products are just as essential to the creation of an 
efficient fighting machine as the men who handle the guns at 
the front. 

It would be fatal if all were engaged either on the farm, in 
the factory, the mine, on the railroad, the ship, or the firing 
line. Those who can render more efficient service on the farm, 
in the factory or mine, on the railroad or ship, must be left 
there while the others do the fighting. 

I am unalterably opposed to universal compulsory military 
service in time of peace: I would not oppose universal military 
training, but I am opposed to large standing armies in time of 
peace, no matter how created, for they have ever been instru- 
ments by which kings and tyrants have enslaved the people. 
The measure we passed does not establish such a system. The 
measure, by its terms, is temporary and continues only during 
the period of the present emergency. I would have voted 
against it had it not been specifically so limited. 

All, I take it, will agree that the war must be conducted in 
such a way as to insure victory and peace at the earliest 
moment and that every citizen who receives the protection of 
the flag should contribute, even to the extent of his fortune and 
his life, to the victory of his country. Those who do not so 
agree confess that slavery is to be preferred to freedom if free- 
dom can only be purchased at the price of blood. If it be 
agreed that the war must be fought speedily, efficiently, and 
victoriously, it follows that this can not be done without men. 
and the only question that remains is the proper method to 
pursue in enlisting these men. 

If they be recruited by the volunteer method, who will go? 
The flower of the country’s young manhood, the brave, im- 
petuous, and patriotic youths from field and factory, from mine 
and shop, from the avenues of transportation and commerce. 
Young men with widowed mothers to support, young men with 
wives and children, young men with aged parents dependent 
upon them. These will lay down their burdens and respond to 
their country’s call. What will be the result? What was the 
result in England? Every line of industry was paralyzed. The 
farms lay idle, the factories closed, transportation was dis- 
organized, and the army was helpless for the want of food and 
clothing, guns and ammunition. England was finally com- 
pelled in sorrow to admit her mistake aud send thousands home 
from the front to take again their places in the ranks of 


-industry. 


Let us see who fight the wars under the volunteer system. 
Here is a letter written by the Commissioner of Pensions, the 
Hon. G. M. Saltzgaber, to the Hon. Josera G. CANNON, on 
March 20, 1916, and published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
March 21, 1916: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1916. 
Hon. JosepH G. CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Cannon: In compliance with your verbal request of 
to-day, 1 have the honor to hand you herewith what is believed to be 
a correct statement of the relative ages of the men who enlisted in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. 

Trusting this will serve your purpose, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


G. M. SALTZGABER, 
Age at enlisiment, 1861-1865. 


Commissioner. 


Those 


e 
Those 21 years and under (these two classes make the total 


number of enlistments). 2 «4ł„„„ 2,159, 798 
Those 22 years and over (these two classes make the fora 

number of enlistments)... si- 618, 511 
Those 25 years and over =< 46, 626 
Those 44 years and over 16, 071 


Total men enlisted, 2,778,309. The estimated number of individuals 
in service is given as 2.213, 365. 

Only 681,208 men 22 years and upward of age fought on the 
Union side in the Civil War, while 2,097,096 boys under 22 years 
of age fought, bled, and died in that mighty struggle. Does 
anyone, can anyone, think this the fair, the just, and the proper 
way to carry on war? Does anyone think these brave, patriotic, 
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immature, impetuous boys should do the fighting, while the rich, 
the idle, the habitues of pool halls, and the frequenters of the 
golf links, the members of riding and dancing clubs, and bache- 
lors remain at home? In fixing the service age at 21 to 30 the 
bill enlists mature men and leaves the children at home. 

It would be pleasing to all, I am sure, if this war could be 
fought without an army, without the loss of life, without the 
expenditure of gigantic sums; but such a thing is impossible. 
Somebody must go, and a number of those who go must die. 
Who shall these be and how shall they be chosen? That is the 
~ question, Shall it be the children who volunteer, or the mature 
men, the rich and the idle, the slacker and the bachelor. That 
the volunteer has always been a good soldier, that he has re- 
flected imperishable glory on our country and its flag, on all the 
battle fields of the Republic, is not denied. It is affirmed. Those 
who opposed selective conscription did not propose the volunteer 
system as a substitute. They recommended a selective system 
just as in the bill as passed, with a provision permitting the 
President to call for volunteers while the selective system was 
being put in operation. The proviso was a sham, a delusion, 
If they believed the additional men required in this war and 
those already in the Regular Army and State militia should be 
raised by the volunteer system, why did they not submit that 
question squarely? Why did they sugar-coat the issue by sub- 
mitting the selective-draft system with a permissive volunteer 
provisu? 

The bill passed does not prevent volunteers. It provides for 
volunteers. It provides for increasing the Regular Army and 
the National Guard to war strength by the volunteer method. 
The Regular Army is short at this time 161,519 men of its full 
war strength. The National Guard lacks 206,349 men of having 
its full enlistment. Here is presented an opportunity for the 
enlistment by the volunteer method of 367,868 men. What is 
happening? From all over the country the enlistment, I am 
informed, is less than a thousand a day, and practically all of 
these are from the smaller towns and rural districts. The great 
cities are not furnishing their quota. The selective system will 
avoid this condition. No system can be devised which will pro- 
vide an army without taking men, and no war can be fought 
without many of these men yielding up their lives. Whatever 
plan is adopted will be odious, for under its provisions the Army 
will be recruited, and those who must go to the front and their 
relatives will imagine that it would have Leen otherwise but for 
the system in effect. 

It fills my heart with inexpressible sadness to think of those 
homes with vacant chairs and silent lips. But that is the price 
of war, and for that reason I have always exerted whatever 
influence I had in favor of peace. 

The big overshadowing question which confronts us is how to 
successfully and efficiently conduct this war. The President is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, made so by the 
Constitution. He is charged with the responsibility of conduct- 
ing the war. For its success or failure the people will hold him 
to strict account. He said to us he wanted the selective system, 
that it was the only plan whereby he could conduct this mighty 
struggle. What was our patriotic duty under these circum- 
stances? Should we have tied his hands and commanded him 
to bring us victory in the face of his warning? I was unwilling 
to do so. For these reasons I voted for the selective draft pro- 
vision. It was not the bill favored and recommended by the 
Army Board. They recommended that the selective ages should 
be between 19 and 25. I could never have voted for a bill con- 
taining such a provision. I do not believe it consistent with the 
principles of democratic government to require boys to whom 
the right of franchise is denied to fight the battles of that Goy- 
ernment. This was a matter of principle with me, and where 
principle is involved there can be no surrender. The President 
was willing, however, to waive this provision and accept the 
change in age. 

The people elected the President Chief Magistrate of this Na- 
tion. They will hold him responsible for the conduct of this 
war—for its success or failure. If he conducts it successfully, 
the credit will be his. If there be failures, for these he will be 
condemned. In the face of the statement that he could not con- 
duct the war successfully under any other than the selective 
draft plan, I felt it my duty, regardless of the consequences to 
myself, to give him my loyal support. 

RAISING MONEY TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already said, the real truth with ref- 
erence to the manner in which this war was forced upon us has 
not been made plain to the American people; and another thing 
See aO eee en of financing 

is war. 

The first question will take care of itself as soon as the facts 
are known. The financial question must be cared fer by Con- 
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gress. Up to date all must admit that this war is not any too 
popular with the people. The fathers and mothers are a little 
bit hazy about sending their sons across the sea to fight for 
world democracy. They would much prefer to purify our 
democracy here at home. When all this talk about world 
democracy is cast into the scrap heap and the people understand 
that this war was forced upon us and we are fighting in self- 
defense, this feeling will largely disappear, but we must see to it 
in raising revenue that a feeling is not created that n larger 
part of the burdens are being placed on the shoulders of the com- 
mon people. The young men, between 21 and 31, who will be 
called to do the fighting, will very largely come from the com- 
mon, ordinary homes of the country. Now, if you go into these 
homes and take their boys—the idols of their hearts—ancd send 
them to the trenches to fight and die, and then reach into the 
pockets of the fathers and mothers left at home and levy a con- 
tribution to support the boys at the front, you are certain to 
create the impression that this is a rich man’s war and a poor 
man’s pay and fight. Nothing could possibly be more disastrous 
than the spread of such a sentiment. 

There is but one way that this war can be popularized and 
that Is to let the people know the facts and convince them that 
everyone is bearing his part of the burden, that there are no 
financial “slackers.” This can be done in only one way—pay 
the expenses of this war as we go; do not unload it on pos- 
If this is a just war, if we were right in entering it, 
we should be willing to pay its cost and not shift the burden to 
the shoulders of our children. 

The credit system has bankrupted more individuals than all 
other causes combined, and it is as fatal to a Government as it 
is to an individual. Money obtained on credit comes cheap. Its 
burden is not felt; there is no sacrifice in connection with its 
coliection and the people do not really know what is happening, 
There is no economy in the expenditure of borrowed money. 
Extravagance runs wild, the burden and misfakes are visited 
on posterity. Every dollar of this war's burden should be paid 
as it is incurred. If we are compelled to make sacrifices as we 
proceed, there will be more care exercised in what we do. I 
have been alarmed at what has already taken place in the way 
of expenditures. It seems that everyone connected-with the 
Government is trying to secure some kind of an appropriation 
under the guise of national defense, and that as soon as the ap- 
propriation is secured its expenditure is proceeded with regard- 
less of economy or efficiency. The surest way to call a halt on 
this mad hysteria of expenditures is to collect the money at the 
time the expenditure is being made. 

Money should also be levied on the wealth of the country. It 
should be collected by a tax on incomes, on inheritances, and on 
profits. Those who enjoy incomes, who receive inheritances and 
collect profits can bear the burdens of this conflict without 
making any real sacrifice. Every other character of tax should 
be stricken from the revenue bill, for in the end they are shifted 
to the shoulders of the consumer. 

The common ordinary people of the United States are not in 
a position to be further taxed, and they can not be without add- 
ing to the unpopularity of this war. The people are not blind. 
They know that the wealth of this country is being gradually 
concentrated in the hands of a comparatively few rich people. 
They know also that these rich people will not go into the 
trenches and fight this war. They are asking the question, “If 
my son can be conscripted to fight this war, why can not the 
money of the rich—those who will lose most if this war is 
lost—be conscripted to _ay its cost.” 

The incomes reported to the Treasury Department in 1915 
were: s 


Let us look for a moment at the tremendous profits of cor- 
porations which an excess profits tax would reach. I hold in 
my hand a list of 44 corporations, showing the amount of in- 
comes they received in 1914, before they commenced to receive 
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the huge war profits, and in 1916, after these profits began to 


come in: 

igures shown net profits earn! for the stotkhdlders after deductinz cost al 
. — labor, d overhead, interest, and all other charges. All fig- 
ures are official, having been taken from the companies’ annual reports.. 


Corporations. —* 
American Can C. 32,916,339 | 57,882, 982 643 
American Smelting & Refining Čo. 2 23.252245 23.88.25 
American Hide & Leather Co... 107,205 1, 843,6 . 1,536,051 
American Beet Sugar Co.. 452,071 2,445,189 1,908, 115 
American Locomotive (o. 2,076,127 | 0,769,429 8,693, 302 
American Steel Foundries 231, 481 2, 418,057 8, 049, 533 
American Woolen Co 2,788, 602 5, 863, 819 3,075,217 
American Writing Paper Co. „ 108,310 2,24, 78 2,082, 888 
Armour & C. -a-e 7,800, 508 -20,100,009 12, 580, 092 
‘Atlas Powder C. 294,150 | 2,999,700 | 2,645,640 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. 350, 230 5, 982, 517 18005 4 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 5, 590, 020 48, 503, 988 003, 43 
Barrett Co. ( 1,280,476 | 4,247,858 | 2,807 882 
Brown Bh0e Co „ 405, 800 1,467, 757 971, 887 
Central Leather Co. 4,876,924 | 35,489,201 | 10,612,277 
o Fuel & iron Go 905,968 | 2,210, 171 3,107, 1 
Crucible Steel Co 1,015,039 | 13,223,655 | 12,208,616 
Cuban-American Sugar Co.. 2, 705, 723 8,235,113 woven 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder. Co... 4,831,793 | $2,107,693 „275, 500 
FCC. T2728 | 10688873 | ABAL GS 
oro — wees 4 E 
International Agricul 180,022 1,270, 82 1,194,924 
Nickel Co. e.-- -=.> 4,792,885 | 11,748,279 | -6,055,614 
3 1.652,44 | 12,218,234 13,870,678 
3 2.205,72] 3,832,213 | 1,626,541 
548, 755 2, 417, 803 4 
641,045 | 8; 214,982 ” 673, 916 
6,664,839 | 21,974, 283 15,309, 421 
416,551 | -4,564,068 | -4,147,517 
Railway Steel Spring Co.. 374,451 -3,710,805 | 3,836,351 
Republic Tron & Steel Co. 1,028,748 | 14,780, 163 |“ 13, 760, 415 
Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel 490, 139 1, 912, 624 1,422, 485 
Wift & Co 9/450,000 | 20, 465,000 5 
‘Texas (Oil) Coo 6,185,974 | 13, 898, 861 , 712, 887 
United States Stee! Corporation. - 23, 400, 788 271, 531, 730 | 248,034,962 
United Cast Iron Pipe Co. 60,888 | 1,308,641 | 1,368, 509 
United Fruit Co. .. 2,264,911 | 11,943,151 | 8,678,240 
United 8 Industrial Alcohol Co. 653, 264 4, 884, 587 231, 323 
a States Smelting, Refining & Mining 
S TTT 2,205,641 | 8,908,454 | 8,882,823 
tani Rite aa] tan] IRN] tee 
nouse * * 7 * 
Wilson & Co. . 811,523 | 4,913,873 3,402.34 


Let us analyze for a moment these startling increases: 

The American Can Co. from -$2,916,339 to $7,962,892, a net 
increase of nearly threefold. 

The American Woolen Co. from $2,788,602 to $5,863,819, a 
net increase of more ‘than double. 

Armour & Co. from $7,509,908 to $20,100,000, a net increase of 
nearly threefold. 

Baldwin Locomotive,Co, from $350,230 to $5,982,517, an in- 
crease of nearly twentyfold. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation from $8,590,020 to $43,598,968, 
an increase of nearly eightfold. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co. from $2,705,723 to $8,235,118, an 
increase of threefold. 

General Chemical Co. from $2,857,898 to $12,286,825, an in- 
crease of fourfold. 

Lackawanna Steel Co. from a deficit of $1,652,444 to a profit 
of $12,218,234, an increase of thirteenfold. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation from $6,664,839 to $21,974,263, an 
increase of over threefold. 

Republie Iron & Steel Co. from 51,028,748 to $14,789,163, an 
Increase of over fourteenfold. 
Atco & Co. from $9,450,000 to $20,485,000, an increase of over 

ofold. 

‘United States Steel Corporation from $23,469,768 to $271,- 
531,730, an inerease of nearly twelvefold. 
h United Fruit Co. from $2,264,911 to $11,943,151, an Increase of 

vefo 

United States Industrial Alcohol from $653,264 to $4,884,687, 
an increase of nearly eightfold. 

United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. from $2,- 
265,641 to $8,898,464, an increase of over threefold. 

Westinghouse Air-Brake Co. from $3,482,994 to ‘$9,896,108, un 
increase of nearly threefold. 

Cost of materials, labor, depreciation, overhead, ‘interest, and 
all other charges have been deducted to secure these figures. 

In addition to income, excess profits, and inheritance taxes 
the only taxes that are justified are taxes on distilled and recti- 
fied spirits, fermented liquor, and wine, which aggregate 5151. 

000,000. The taxes on freight, ‘passenger, pipe lines, 


express, 

seats and ‘berths, electrie light, gas, ‘telegraph and telephone. 
advertising, and ‘insurance aggregate $212,500.000, and are ‘taxes 
which would be ‘shifted to the workers in the long run. A tax 


‘of information, through ‘taxing ‘postal 


upon 


matter, is a deplorable admission of fear of general -enlighten- 
ment. All these, together with all kinds of stamp ‘taxes, should 
be eliminated from ‘the bill. 

A ‘rapidly ‘progressive income tax with an exemption of $4,000 ` 


i| for married persons and ‘$3,000 for single persons, together with 
the exeess profits tax, taxes on liquors, spirits, and so forth, 


would wield ‘the total revenue which jit is estimated is required, 
$1,810,420,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope when the revenue bill comes back 
from another body ‘it will have placed the burden of this war, in 
a money "way, where it should be placed. There is one other 
thing ‘vital to the successful prosecution of this war, and that is 
to let the people know exactly what is going on. Do not conceal 
the truth. Do not keep them in the dark. They have been 
called upon to make great sacrifices, to send their sous to fight 


ithe war. They are entitled to know how those sons are being 


trented, whether they are fed embalmed beef as they were in 
the Spanish-American War. 

They are also entitled to know how the tremendous sums of 
money appropriated are being spent—if there is any graft or 
stealing connected with ‘the expenditures. The Government has 
already full power to prevent information from reaching the 
enemy. It has control of the post office, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the wireless, and the cable, 

The ‘Constitution defines a ‘traitor as one who gives aid or 
comfort to the enemy. ‘On conviction, a traitor is subjected to 
the death ‘penalty. This affords sufficient protection against in- 
formation being conveyed to the enemy. No law should be passed 
which prevents information from being circulated among the 
people at home whose money is paying the country’s bills, and 
whose sons are fighting its battles. I shall never vote for a bill 
intended to suppress free speech and a free press. 

Mr. Chairman this war will not be over when the echoes of 
its hostile guns shall have sunk to silence on the blood-drenched 
fields of Europe. There will linger in its ‘trail enmity and 
hatred, u ble sorrow and misery. But it has come, and 
we must meet it with hearts unafraid and councils undivided. 
In this way only can we hope for its speedy, victorious, and just 
termination. Those who hesitate, withhold, and oppose now are 
not contributing to their country’s success in this conflict. They 
are but adding to the burdens of the brave boys who are bearing 
our flag in triumph at the front. 

Speaking as one who contributed all he possibly could to avoid 
this conflict, with a full realization of what war means, and with 
sorrow, but not with faltering, Ishall vote for a-suecessful prose- 
cution of this war until our flag is respected and American lives 
are protected the world around. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tllinois. Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes 
certain ‘measures leading to a regulation and control of food 
prices during the war with Germany. It prohibits waste, 
unfair practices, and monopolies in the production and sale of 
the necessaries of life, prohibits hoarding, and provides for the 
regulation or closing of stock exchanges; but its principal dis- 
tinguishing feature from all other legislation heretofore en- 
acted is that it establishes a control of necessaries—foods, 
feeds, fuels, and means for producing them—in the Govern- 
‘ment. To complete and elaborate this power it authorizes the 
President to license the business of producing and distributing 
mecessaries, to requisition, take over, and operate, when neces- 
sary, all or any mines, factories, or plants where necessaries 
are produced, and confers upon the President two extraordi- 
nary powers: The right to establish minimum prices for farm 
products and the right to prohibit the use of foodstuffs for the 
manufacture of intoxicants. 

This is radical and extraordinary legislation, and confers 

powers such as were never granted in this Government before. 
Such legislation is only justifiable in view of some conditions 
of vital character that require it. That such conditions exist 
I ‘have no doubt, and in the time allotted to me I desire to 
state my reasons for such a belief. 
, It is very evident to anyone that the decision of this war is 
to ‘go to the belligerent that best conserves its food supply. 
Practically the whole world is in arms. The ‘vigorous man 
power of the nations of Europe is not producing, but is de- 
stroying, and now we, so long on the margin, are caught and 
swung out into the mighty maelstrom of war, To be brutally 
frank about it, it is now a question of something to eat. If 
‘we may believe reports in the press, the central powers—at 
least, the civilian population—are already half starving; the 
entente nations are on rations. 

When we engaged in this war we went to war with the most 
powerful military nation on earth, with an army trained to all 
ithe arts of conflict, by ‘two ‘and ‘one-half ‘years of intensive war- 
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fare. With war declared, we had one of two things to do: 
Disregard the entente powers and wage our war in our own 
way or assist the entente nations with money, credit, muni- 
tions, and food, and supplement their armed forces with such 
of ours as we could furnish. We wisely adopted the latter 
course. Every entente soldier that we feed and arm removes 
the necessity of an American soldier taking his place. But if 
we permit them to starve and lack the things that will keep 
their armies afoot and their navies afloat,’ the whole mighty 
burden will fall upon our untrained shoulders. If this is, 
then, our wisest policy—and who can doubt it—it is equally 
evident we must, as a very first war measure, take steps to 
increase, preserve, and properly distribute our food supply. It 
is absolutely futile for us to expect to do so under our present 
laws. We have absolutely no laws on the subject, except such 
as have been passed by this Congress. We have always gone 
ahead and raised what we pleased on our farms and bought 
what we wanted to and wasted what we desired and sold wher- 
ever and whenever we could get the best prices. There has 
not even been any State regulation of our food supply, except 
our new and imperfect pure food laws to prevent adulteration 
and impure foods. It must be manifest that we can, not long 
continue this policy. If we do not speedily adopt a policy of 
regulation we shall fail before the war begins. 

Under the war clause of the Constitution we now have power 
to do what is necessary in the conservation and regulation of 
our food supply. The question now presented is whether we 
shall do so. There can be but one answer to that question, and 
that is a decided affirmative. But just how far we ought to go 
and what steps we ought to take to accomplish the desired end 
are mooted questions, 

A lamentable condition of affairs exists in this country to-day. 
Since August, 1914, the people of this country have been sys- 
tematically and in an ascending ratio exploited. There can be 
no doubt that men and corporations have been fattening at the 
expense of all of us. The man who speculates and traffics in the 
food supplies of this Nation and wrings his unconscionable 
profits from the toilers of the land is a more detestable scoundrel 
and traitor than he who gives open aid and comfort to the 
common enemy. [Applause.] For the traitor would only de- 
stroy the fighting force of the Nation, while the food speculator 
would rob the sick and starve the little child and weaken and 
sap the vitality of his own people. The cost of living has 
mounted sky-high, until to-day, before we have struck a single 
blow for the liberty of the world, before a single American sol- 
dier has faced the common foe of mankind, we find the neces- 
sities of life higher and more costly than almost anywhere else 
on earth. Before we go across the sea to put down Prussian 
autocracy and establish there the right of all men to live and 

enjoy social liberty and freedom, let us do a little fighting here 
at home, and abolish an autocracy here, the most offensive and 
indefensible monopoly and manipulation of prices of life neces- 
sities that ever existed anywhere, è 

I want to call your attention to the wonderful increase in the 
prices of some food necessities of life during the last six years. 
I quote the price of eggs, butter, cheese, poultry, potatoes, and 
beef on the open market on the 1st of May of each year at Chi- 
cago, as taken from quotations given by the Chicago Tribune. 
I shall extend this in a tabulated form in the Recorp, but shall 
content myself now with comparing the prices on May 1, 1914, 
before the war began, and May 1, 1917: Eggs, on May 1, 1914, 
sold for 193 cents per dozen; on May 1, 1917, for 32 cents per 
dozen, an increase of 64 per cent. Butter, in the same period, 
increased from 224 cents to 87 cents per pound, an increase of 
64 per cent. Cheese increased from 163 to 263 cents per pound, 
an inerqise of 60 per cent. Poultry increased from 16 cents to 
22 cents per pound, an increase of 37 per cent. Potatoes in- 
crensed from 72 cents to $2.75 per bushel, an increase of 282 per 
cent, Loin steak increased from 22 cents to 274 cents per pound, 
an increase of 25 per cent; and round steak from 13 cents to 
17 cents, an increase of 30 per cent. I might add parenthet- 
ically that these figures were taken on the 1st of May and since 
that time they have steadily increased. 


This is a most remarkable and unusual increase in prices. 


When an increase of from 25 per cent to 282 per cent in the cost 
of some of the prime necessities of life occurs in such a brief 
period either some extraordinary conditions create this or the 
prices are being manipulated. Two reasons are ascribed for this 
great increase: First, that immense quantities of these foodstuffs 
have been exported on account of the war, and, second, that 
there has been a scarcity of production. These claims will bear 
investigation. - 

I have procured from the publications of the Department of 
Commerce and from the Agricultural Yearbooks issued by the 
Department of Agriculture certain statistics which I shall insert 
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in tabulated form in connection with these remarks, but which I 
shall not read here. In some cases production has been in- 
creased from 1914 to 1917. For instance, the total receipts of 
eggs at Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New York, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco in 1914 were 13,150,018 cases, while in 
1916 they were 15,820,207 cases, an increase in production of 
15 per cent, This probably correctly gauges the egg production. 
Yet, irrespective of this increase in production, the price rapidly 
increased. The number of cattle inspected for slaughter in- 
creased from 6,724,117 in 1914 to 7,346,709 in 1916, an increase of 
about 9 per cent. The number of hogs increased from 33.289.705 
to 40,287,692, an increase of about 21 per cent. And the total 
number of animals inspected for slaughter increased from 
56,909,387 to 61,286,304, or an increase of about 9 per cent. But, 
nevertheless, the price soared skyward. Examine this subject 
and you will find that the price was not at all controlled by the 
amount produced. In some staples, such as rye and oats, the 
supply has slightly increased. But the surprising decrease in 
production has been in wheat, potatoes, and beans. In 1914 we 
produced 409,921,000 bushels of potatoes, and in 1916 only 
285,437,000. bushels, a decrease of about 30 per cent. The pro- 
duction of wheat decreased from 1,011,505,000 to 639,886,000 
bushels, a decrease of about 30 per cent. The production of 
beans decrensed from 10,321,000 bushels in 1915 to 8,846,000 
bushels in 1916, or a decrease in production of about 20 per cent. 

In the same time our population has increased from 98,781,824 
to 102,826,309, or an increase of about 4 per cent, which must be 
taken care of by increased production. If, however, production 
decreases we must either eat less or buy more elsewhere. With 
other producing fields cut off by the war the problem is one we 
must solve by the resources of our own country. 

And while I am on this subject let me call attention to the 
amazing folly of the course of this House in the recent action on 
the revenue bill. Here, at a time when we are attempting to 
conserve every ounce of energy we have. we passed an act linpos- 
ing a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on food products imported 
from other countries. Why, no one seems to know. We ought 
to encourage imports of foodstuffs during this war, instead of 
discouraging it. Our farmers and producers are protected by 
a condition that excells any protective-tariff law ever devised, 
an almost total lack of production in Europe and Asia. If, per- 
chance, we can procure imports of foodstuffs from South or 
Central American countries, even in limited amounts, every 
pound imported will aid in conserving our own products, As 
soon as the war is over then entirely different conditions: are 
presented, and if this people is not to be overwhelmed in a flood 
of imparts we must go immediately to a Republican system of 
high protective tariffs. But just now the 10 per cent provisions 
of the revenue bill are foolish, unscientific, and perfectly un- 
justifiable. 

The price of labor has not increased proportionately with the 
astounding increase in the price of foodstuffs. Since 1912, to 
illustrate, in the city of Chicago, which is more familiar to me 
than other localities, there has been an increase of 6 per cent in 
the wages of bakers, 4 per cent in bricklayers, carpenters 3 per 
cent, hod carriers 3 per cent, plasterers 1 per cent, teamsters and 
freight handlers 3 per cent. The present union scale of wages 
is fixed, in many cases, by three-year contracts. Note the fol- 
lowing telegram: 


Congressman W. J. GRAHAM, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Bricklayers, carpenters, hod carriers, plasterers, and other building 
trades haye received no increases in wages since May 1, 1915, their 
agreements being for three years, expiring May, 1918, Bakers received 
0 a week increase, but this Increase was cut down on account of work- 
ng conditions conceded to employers in settlement of strike. Some of 
the teameters’ unions have Increases not to exceed 10 per cent. It was 
reported that the freight handlers received 5 per cent increase on plece- 
work; that is, by the tonnage. The freight handlers are not organized. 
The railway company succeeded in breaking up the union when about to 
be organized. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 16, 1917, 


E. M. NOCKRELS, 
Secretary Chicago Federation of Labor, 

And yet, while the laboring man has only had the advantage of 
average increase in his wage, the prices of the food he and his 
family uses and the clothes he and his wife and children wear 
have risen amazingly and beyond reason. Imagine, if you can, 
the position of a man who has a family of three or four growing 
children to support and educate and a salary of $2 a day to 
keep them on. Do you say that there are not many such cases? 
There are millions of them. I imagine there is not a man in 


this House who saves anything from the salary he now receives. 
But suppose the salary were $625 a year! The demands of the 
present-day civilization are greater than they were 50 years ago. 
Children require more care, more education, more expense than 
they did then. The wage earners of the country are suffering 
to-day from the extreme exactions of high prices. At a time 
when the country is requiring from its manhood the full measure 
U 
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of devotion and sacrifice, it is incumbent upon us, whom the 
people have selected as their representatives, to see to it that 
the country, in turn, deals fairly with its defenders and secures 
them from conscienceless exactions. [Applause.] Hunger does 
not breed patriotism, nor does injustice and wrong engender 
love of country. 

Now, while our production has been decreasing, we have 
those among us who have seized the opportunity to swell their 
profits by the gains they have made by selling to the allied 
nations. It has been entirely a cold-bleoded proposition. The 
food supplies that have been bought by the speculator to sell to 
the allies have not included the producer of them in the profits. 
The farmer's prices are higher, but his profits have been infini- 
tesimal compared with those of the food speculator. This 
speculation has not had in mind the necessities of this people 
but has totally disregarded everything but the profits involved, 
While production of our principal foodstuffs decreased exports 
increased. I now insert in my remarks a tabulated statement 
showing the exports on our food products, eggs, beans and peas, 
potatoes and meats. The exports of eggs increased from 16,- 
184,849 dozen in 1914 to an estimated export for 1917 of 27,- 
472,656 dozen, or an increase of 69 per cent. The amount of 
beans and peas exported in 1914 was 314,655 bushels, while in 
1917 it is estimated to be 1.987.032 bushels, an increase of 533 
per cent. In 1914 we exported 1,794,078 bushels of potatoes, 
while in 1917 it is estimated we shall export 3,022,644 bushels, 
or an increase of about 68 per cent. The export of meats in- 
creased from 904,000,000 pounds in 1914 to 1,917,849,702 pounds 
in 1916, or an increase of about 111 per cent. 

I take it it does not take much far-sighted wisdom to see 
what this leads to. It leads to want and starvation and bread 
riots if it is not curbed. If some one who wants to make his 
profits can buy 100.000.000 bushels of wheat and sell it to agents 
of other countries wherever he pleases and without regulation, 
how long will it be before we in this storehouse and granary of 
the world, will come to dire want? Already it is commonly 
rumored Great Britain or agents of the British Government 
has or have entered into contracts for a considerable part of 
our wheat crop for 1917, and that our Goyernment might ask 
some of the allied governments to cancel some of their eon- 
tracts so that we may get necessary food supplies. Whether 
this be true or not I do not know. It has been stated to be 
true, as I understand it, on the floor of the Senate. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, in answer to my inquiry on this sub- 
ject, says: 

This bureau dees not have any information as to the quantity of the 
1917 wheat crop of this country that has already been contracted for 

f countries and — eedi of foreign govern- 
express my doubt as to whether such information 
is available anywhere. 

Nat C. Murray, 


Very truly, yours, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 

But I do know that such a state of affairs exist 
and that our markets to-day are open to the competitive bidding 
of all the nations of the world; and I know, further, that so 
eareful has been the management of Great Britain that in 
London to-day many of the necessaries of life are cheaper than 
they are here. I read from a letter received by me on this 
subject : 


The Hon. m J. GRAMAM, 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Sm: I much oo | the d. in an 
Ith instant, but you will 1 Becton 1 5 with present mass of 
base d yg giclal account ara yA England in the embassy, but 
e have no o 9 0 ces e 
I append a list which 5 — 2 me meg n = Pld has 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, May 19, 1917. 


recently arrived from ithe hae side. be of 
7 to ae 
am, 


eon: faitntanly. 


Beef, sirloin, etc., about Is. 10d. per pound. 
Butter, 1s. Sd. to 2s. 


Cured bacon, about 2s. per pound, 
Onions, no recollection 

Dried beans, Se no recollection. 
Flour, about 58s. to 60s. per 280 pounds. 


Reduced to terms of American currency this would be: 

Beef, sirloin, 44 cents per pound. 

Butter, 40 cents to 56 cents per pound. 

Potatoes, old crop (maximum), $2.10 a bushel. 

Cured bacon, about 48 cents per pound. 

Flour, about $8.20 per barrel. 

Mr. GILLETT, Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman know whether those 
London prices were affected by Government control or not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, I do not know. I know that 
in France, which I will come to in a moment. there is Govern- 
ment control, and I will allude to that when I get to it. But in 


CECT. Sprrxc-Rics. 


your letter of the 


England I do not know whether there is governmental control 
that affects prices or not. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman will permit. there is 
Government control in England. The testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture showed that there was. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am glad to have that information. 
I will allude to the French matter when I come to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman know what the 
freight rate on wheat now is across the ocean? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I do not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understood, counting the insurance 
and everything, it was somewhere in the neighborhood of 46 cents. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, The war rate has been unusually 
high. I.do not know what it is. I have not informed myself, I 
am sorry to say, on that subject. 

On the same day I received this letter I asked the prices for 
the same articles in the public market in Washington. They 
were as follows: Porterhouse steak, 40 cents a pound; butter, 
421 cents a pound; bacon (sliced), 45 cents:a pound; potatoes, 
$3.75 a bushel; and Gold Medal flour, $17.60 a barrel. Will any 
man here tell me why potatoes in London, after three and a 
half years of vicious war, and within waters infested with sub- 
marines, should sell for $2.10 a bushel and for $3.70 here? Will 
you tell me why flour should sell there for $8.20 a barrel and for 
$17.60 here? I now desire to read you a brief translation of an 


item in a French paper, L’Economiste Francais, of April 28: 


The situation does not chan as — — mills are working but little, 
The official prices have been ra 3 — ent of e-et-Oise, 
In our market (Paris) the 1 28 Tragen, is f and small purchases are made 
only at the price ef 52 and 53 for shipment, Puris district. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I would BA to ask the gentleman what he 
considers the remedy for that condition of affairs? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will tell you. If I have not an- 
swered you before I get through I will pause and answer the 
question then. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Does the gentleman think this bill if en- 
acted into law will solve the situation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. It will, if it is properly admiris- 
tered, and, as to the administration, I want to say I will ex- 
press my opinion in a moment on that subject. If this is 
properly administered it will solve all our troubles. á 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. I would like a few minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. I think I will have to have about 
15 minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. While I understood that there was an agree- 
ment this morning that there should be no extension, inasmuch 
as the chairman of the committee has extended time to others, 
I think I am justified in extending time on this side to those 
who desire it. I want to be absolutely fair to the chairman and 
Members on this side who desire time, 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that I would like 
very much if he would extend the time to the gentleman who is 
speaking, because he has a very ably prepared statement. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are 20 Members on the list, and it 
will take 20 hours. If it is the purpose to close debate to- 
morrow night, I will be doing the other Members an injustice. 

Mr. LEVER. I feel that we must close debate to-morrow 
night, even though we run until 12 o’clock. I am going to cut 
the list that I have very much, and I have extended time only 
to the members of the committee that I felt were entitled to 


time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Some of the members of the committee have 
asked for an hour’s time. I do not feel that I am justified in 
yielding their time to any other Member. I want to be per- 
fectly fair about it. It is immaterial to, me. 

Mr. LEVER. „t us go along. I would like the gentleman 
from Iowa to yield to the gentleman from Illinois, because the 
gentleman from Illinois is presenting a very carefully prepared 
argument, and we will try to get along somehow or other with 
the others. 

Mr. HAUGEN. . How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. I think I could finish in 15 min- 
utes, if I am not interrupted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will compromise with 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Now. gentlemen, flour is quoted by 
the 100 kilograms. Hence the prices that are quoted in this 
article would be equivalent to $8.92 to $9.09 per 196 pounds, tak- 
ing the franc as equal to 19.8 cents. ‘Thus it will be seen that 
flour sold in Paris on April 28 for $9.09, and much of the wheat 
from which that flour was made necessarily grew in America, 
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man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How much did the wheat sell for? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In reply to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, I find that there was an act passed in France in July, 1916, 
which took effect on August 1 of that year, for the period of the 
year and for the period ending with the demobilization of the 
French armies, fixing a maximum price of $1.73 a bushel for 
wheat, so that in France there is a maximum price, and there 
has been since August, 1916. 

Mr. LEVER. It was selling here in April of this year at $2.55 
a bushel, and for about that much in England. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Then the imported wheat sold 
for more than the domestic product over there? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, Mr. Chairman; the testimony taken 
before our committee was to the effect that they had found the 
maximum price to be absolutely incapable of enforcement and 
that they had abandoned it absolutely in all the foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. LEVER. I believe that is true. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The gentleman from Kansas indicated 
that the imported wheat brought more than the domestic wheat. 

Mr. LEVER. Wheat was selling at from $2.45 to $2.55. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The maximum price was abandoned alto- 

ther. 

EPs CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then maximum price fixing was 
a failure? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; that was the experience, and 
in my opinion it would be no good to try it here, basing my opin- 
ion on that experience. 

Will you permit me to challenge your attention to the wonder- 
ful financiering displayed by our allies when they protect their 
home markets in this way. If it be true that agents of the 
allies, or of neutral nations, have contracted for large quanti- 
ties of American-foods or food products, then when our millers 
go upon the market they find the grain available for milling 
decreased in amount, and immediately the decreased amount 
available forces up the price to the miller, and hence the price 
of flour rises to the American consumer while other nations, 
protecting themselves by their American contracts, keep down 
the price to their own people. And to complete the.circle, we 
loan them the money at 34 per cent which they may use to 
‘control our market. 

There is another reason why there should be immediate super- 
vision and control of our food supplies. I have no doubt that 
we are, and have been since the beginning of this war, con- 
tributing to the food supply of our enemies, the central powers, 
through importations into neutral countries, from which coun- 
tries these supplies get into Germany. . To illustrate: We ex- 
ported no barley to Denmark in 1914, but in 1915 we sent them 
4,906,634 bushels; in 1914 we sold to the Netherlands 142,173 
bushels and in 1915, 545,997 bushels; Norway, in 1914, imported 
from us no barley, but in 1915 took 617,744 bushels. We ex- 
ported to Denmark in 1914, 118 bushels of corn, but in 1915 
approximately 11,000,000 bushels and in 1916 approximately 
10,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Right there, if the gentleman will permit, 
the gentleman said 118 bushels of corn were exported to Den- 
mark, Was it so many thousand bushels? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. The Department of Com- 
merce in its report shows 118 bushels, or practically none. I 
simply quoted it to show how insignificant the amount was. It 
rose last year to 10,000,000 bushels. 

In 1914 we experted to the Netherlands 373,770 bushels of 
corn, and in 1915, 15,875,674 bushels; Norway, which in 1914 
took no corn, in 1915 bought 613,996 bushels; and Sweden, 
having purchased no corn from us in years, in 1915 took over 
a million bushels. In oats and rye the same is true. I extend 
these exports in tabulated form in the Recorp, as follows: 


Esports of food products to neutral countries. 


1914 


8828 8888888 
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Exports of food products to neutral countries —Continued, 


1915 


E88 
ERSS 


BERS 


22882 


1,718,431 | 8, 235, 617 


1,995,003 | 7, 568, 781 

4, 224, 299 | 138, 523, 515 

1,929,640 | 11, 640, 215 

3; 693, 597 | 9,850, 

2) 427,577 | 55,362, 917 
| 25,991,772 | 90,979, 433 

6,958, 49) | 25, 442, 259 


Itemized statements of most of above exports are not avallabie for 1215. err 
Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Where did those countries get 


Aheir wheat and other products before the war began? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, I think a great deal of it came 
from Russia and some from Germany and some from the Argen- 
tine and A 

Mr. LEVER. And some from Roumania? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; some from Roumania. 

Mr. GILLETT. And some from Belgium? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Yes; some from Belgium, In 
wheat Denmark’s imports from us rose from 870,433 bushels in 
1914 to 2,754,746 bushels in 1915. The Netherlands took of 
our wheat in 1914. 19,949,519 bushels, and in 1915, 31,551,992 
bushels, Norway increased her purchases from 71,895 bushels 
in 1914 to 2,504,051 bushels in 1915. Spain increased her pur- 
chases from 127,871 bushels in 1914 to 7,155,971 bushels in 1915; 
Sweden from 272,500 in 1914 to 4,093,080 in 1915; Switzerland 
from nothing in 1914 to 520,720 in 1915. The same is true with 
practically all our food products. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman know whether these 
countries have increased their importations as a whole? While 
they may have increased from the United States, has there been 
an increase on their importations of 1915 and 1916 over those 
of 1910 and 1911? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I can not tell you. That is the 
only weak link in my chain of argument. I do not know. I 
will say to the gentleman that I can not ascertain how much 
their total importation was. Perhaps the chairman of the 
committee can tell you. I was curious to see what they were 
doing with our food. 

Mr. LEVER, I am sorry I have not those figures in my head. 
I haye them somewhere in my notes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will tell you about other food 
products. In 1914 the Netherlands bought 1,718,481 pounds of 
our bacon, and in 1915, 8,284,647 pounds; in 1914 the Nether- 
lands bought 26,994,772 pounds of our cottonseed oil, and in 
1915, 90,979,466 pounds; in 1914 Norway bought 6,985,490 
pounds of cottonseed oil, and in 1915, 26,442,259 pounds. The 
most amazing increases of sales to neutral countries occurred, 
leading, without question, to my conclusion already stated. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, if the gentleman will permit, I think that 
statement rather answers the question asked by the gentleman ~ 
from Ohio [Mr. Swirzer], because this country is practically the 
only country that exports cotton seed. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. It is surprising to see what 
they did in the Netherlands, increasing from 86,000,000 to 90,000,- 
000, and also in Norway. The fact seems to be that the Ger- 
mans were getting it. Gentlemen, that is all there is to that. 
These most amazing increases of exports to neutral countries 
lead to that conclusion. 

In addition to these drains upon our food resources, let me briefly 
eall your attention to the crop situation. I have already called 
your attention to the fact that our wheat crop last year was 
639,886,000 bushels. Let me read you the following portion of a 
letter from the Bureau of Crop Estimates: 


- 


— 
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15 . UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL’ =. 
BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES, 


a) ashington, D. C., May 29, 1917. 
Hon. W. J. GRAHAM, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sm: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Ma 
regard to the prospects for this year’s wheat harvest. The co 
1 was estimated by 


winter wheat on T this bureau to be ETA cent 
of a normal, and the acreage standing for harvest 27 acres. 
as forecasting a yield of 


This condition and acreage was interpreted 
winter wheat of 366,116. 060 bushels, which compares with an estimated 


roduction of 482.000 000 last year, 674,000,000 in 1915, and 495,000,000 
the average of the preceding (ve years. The first statement of this 
bureau in regard to spring wheat will be issued on June 8. The acreage 
in spring wheat 1 Rt es was estimated as 17,956,000 acreas, and the 
production 158,000, bushels; in 1915, 19,161,000 acres and 352,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does not the gentleman believe 
that these abnormal exports that have gone to the central powers 
are largely the cause of the increase of prices here? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think so, If you can stop that 
drain on our resources we can feed our people and our allies, 
but we do not want to feed our enemies. Our people should not 
starve in this country, here in a land of plenty. We are the 
greatest producing country on earth. We ought to take care of 
our own people. I say put the power in somebody’s hands. I 
am not responsible for the administration which shall have 
charge of it. 

This letter from the Bureau of Crop Estimates shows that 
our winter-wheat crop will be 100,000,000 bushels less than it was 
last year. I know in my wheat country of Illinois, in the 
uplands, the winter wheat was killed and the farmers plowed 
it up and put in oats and other spring cereal crops. The same 
was not true on the lowlands of the Mississippi, but it was true 
on the uplands, and if the Bureau of Crop Estimates are correct, 
and there should be a shortage of 100,000,000 bushels, there 
will be only 539,000,000 bushels produced this year. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the powers conferred by this bill 
are far-reaching. When once conferred, they may be used as 
instruments of oppression and injustice. I have heard it pri- 
yately argued that those who must administer this law, if ouce 
written in the statutes, are incompetent and will show neither 
wisdom nor prudence in its administration. This may be true. 
But for that this Congress is not responsible. Congress can 
not legislate on every matter that may arise in the control of 
our food products from time to time. Legislation moves at 
best, and necessarily, but slowly through these two branches 
of Congress; there are the minds of many men here, and the 
majority must concur before bills become laws; this takes time. 
Many details will arise from day to day that will require quick 
action. Hence, Congress can do but one thing—confer the 
power on some representative of the Government for administra- 
tion. On whom shall it be conferred if not on the President? 
If he fails or is unfair in the administration of this law, it is 
a matter that I am not responsible for. If this power was to 
be conferred on a man of my party, I would not hesitate; Con- 
gress is only responsible for the power granted; for the ad- 
ministration of it the people of this country will hold the Prest- 
dent and his party responsible when they exercise their right 
of suffrage at the polls. : 

My conclusions are these: We are confronted with a_great 
decrease in production of our principal food crop; our rural 
population has been rapidly decreasing and our urban popu- 
lation increasing; our exports of foodstuffs have greatly in- 
creased ; our population has rapidly increased; we are involved 
in a war where we must not only feed ourselves but millions 
of other peoples. These are serious questions and such as may 
control the result of this war and they need our most careful 
consideration. The regulation and control of our food supplies 
is not only desirable but absolutely necessary. This can not 
be done by attempting to fix by proclamation or law prices for 


farmers’ products. Let the farmer alone; he is doing all he 
can to fill our granaries and win the war, and he will do it, 
Instead of foolish attempts to say by law what he shall get for 
his crops, encourage production by keeping hands off from him; 
he knows his business better than we do. The farmer has not 
been responsible for these high prices. The farmer sold his 
wheat for $1.15 a bushel that is now selling for $3 a bushel— 
someone else got the profit. But this Government should at 
once, either by acts of Congress or through the President acting 
by delegated power, enact laws or regulations prohibiting ex- 
portations of necessaries except as we shall « ect, prohibiting 
hoarding, providing that dealing and speculating in futures 
shall cease, and that all purchases and sales shall be bona fide, 
abolishing food speculation and monopoly by the most drastic ~ 
laws, providing adequate facilities to move necessaries rapidly 
direct from producer to consumer, and providing stringent and 
drastic rules against the practice of keeping freight cars stand- 
ing idle on sidings while the business of the country stagnates 
and the speculator grows rich. 

I believe this bill provides much relief in this direction. 
There are many things about it I do not like, and I reserve 
the right to vote on amendments to it as I may think best. But 
in such a time as this it is essential that we do something, and 
that we do it soon. And for the reasons I have given I favor 
the general principles of this bill. [Applause.] 

x Esports (12 months ending June). 


1914 


PFS. dozen. . |20, 409, 390 |16, 148, 849 


Eggs 20, 784,424 
Beans and peas, 


SOR SE 400,868 | 214,655 1,214, 281 1, 750, 288 | 1,987,032 
Potatoes - Düshels. 2,023,261 | 1,794,073 | 3,135,474 | 017,700 3,022,644 
Meats?..... 77,000, 000,000 f, 201, 000; 000 1, 9173349; 70 
1 Figures taken from 1915 Yearbook and from Report Bureau Crop Estimate. N 
available figures for 1917. ci AN 
? Estimated from first nine months of year. 


Population. 
[Estimated by Census Bureau.] 


Market prices of food products, Chicago, May 1. 


Prices of farm products, Chicago, May 1. 
[Prices of wheat, corn, and oats for May delivery.] 


Production of food products, 


langhter 
Hogs for slaugliter 


Total animals tor slaughter 2555 os. . eriadan asi 


LV 246 


Rereipts at Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, and San Francisco 


1915 1916 
721,000 | 285, 437,000 
190,000 | 47,383,000 
009,000 180, 927,000 
362, 000 1, 251, 902, 000 
505,000 839, 885,000 
535, 000 | 2, 583; 241, 000 
Tej bane 
as Sarm e | aa on 
3 56, 909; 387 58, 022; 884 €1, 826, 308 
eral inspection. 


2 2 Inspected for slaughter under Fed: 
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Prices of food products in Germany. 


[Figures furnished by Dr. A. E. Taylor, formerly an attaché to the 
Berlin Embassy.] 


Spec potato price, 1916-17 (out of a short crop), $1.75 per 100 
nds. 


Amount received by grower, $1.45 per 100 pounds. 
Price of wheat to grower, $ 


Price of rye to wer, $1 3 
Sane of bread, 78 pfennigs per 1.950-grain loaf (less than 5 cents per 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Rucker having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore. a message from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, 
announced that the President had approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the following titles: ` 

n June 15, 1917: 

. R. 3971. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments on account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 291. An act to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution relating to the service of certain 
retired officers of the Army. 

On June 14, 1917: i 

S. 995. An act to authorize the issue to States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia of rifles and other property for the 
equipment of organizations of home guards. 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the fact that we are at war has been mentioned with 
such frequency the last few days as at times to become provo- 
eative of a smile. It has been intimated that the American 
people are hardly yef conscious of that fact. When I look over 
the vacant seats in this House this afternoon and see about 
three score men I am almost constrained to believe that we 
ought to advertise the fact in order that it might be known to 
all Members of the House. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Perhaps the fact ought to be recalled that 
` over 100 Members of the House went to Valley Forge to-day to 
dedicate a monument, and they ought to be excused. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. They are excepted from my remarks. 
J appreciate highly the patriotic mission and pilgrimage being 
made to that historic spot. 

Mr. LEVER. But the best of us are here. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. And it is to be hoped the best of us 
are here. 

Mr. HARDY. I want suggest to the gentleman that the 
attendance, although small enough, is a little larger than he 
says. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Perhaps a little larger, and I am grate- 
ful that the gentleman from Texas is here, and that the record 
now shows that fact. [Laughter.] 

The debate heretofore has been fairly well attended, and I 
know that the membership of the House have approached the 
consideration of this bill with deep consciousness of their re- 
sponsibility. No measure that has come before the House since 
this session convened is of greater or more far-reaching im- 
portance to the American people. In this debate it is our duty 
to discuss this measure fairly, candidly, and fearlessly. No 
Member not responsible for the present condition of the propo- 
sition before the House should hesitate to analyze its pro- 
visions or criticize its imperfections; and no Member through 
feeling of responsibility for its conduct should resent such eriti- 
cism or defend the measure against any proposed change or 
modification which bears the impress of wisdom and prac- 
ticability. 

The bill as originally introduced in the House, if I may be 
permitted to assume its continued identity, was of much broader 
scope than in its present form. The former embraced a num- 
ber of classes of very important necessaries of life which are 
now eliminated. The bill is now confined primarily to food- 
stuffs and fuel. There are many who would have preferred 


that the other important necessaries had remained in the bill. 
The bill was not reported in the form of the original bill re- 
ferred to the committee with recommendations for amendments, 
but it is introduced as a new bill by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and as such has not been referred to the committee, 
What the parliamentary situation will be in this respect I am 
If the precedent observed during the con- 


unable to predict, 


sideration of other bills since this session opened is to be fol- 
lowed, it is quite likely that the scope of the bill will not be 
enlarged by amendment on this floor. The essential object of 
the measure, however, is not materially altered, and that ob- 
ject is a most laudable one. When a great Nation such as ours 
enters upon a great war it is confronted with many problems. 
In this instance one of ou- first tasks is to mobilize our national 
resources to the end that all of our national energy may be most 
effectively directed against our enemy; and that in the mean- 
time the burdens and privations and hardships of our citizens 
may be reduced to a minimum and be justly and equitably laid 
and borne. This thought involves the consideration of main- 
taining an adequate existing and potential supply and an 
equitable and expeditious distribution of the necessaries of life. 
It also presents the task of making it possible for all classes 
ae our people to obtain those necessaries at just and reasonable 
prices, 

As I have suggested, the bill when originally introduced em- 
braced foodstuffs, fuel, clothing. boots and shoes, and other 
necessaries of life. The matter of clothing, shoes, and other 
necessaries have been excluded from our consideration. The 
reason for so doing has not been made satisfactorily plain. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The omission from the new Dill 
of what was contained in the original bill is very important. 
Is the gentlemen able to assign any reason why these other 
a . We 8 er 

x of Iowa, am unable to give an lanatio 
As I said a moment ago, the reason for doing this 8 oe 
satisfactorily explained. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainly. 


Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, I will say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] that these matters 
were stricken out of the bill because it was suggested in the 
mind of the committee and also in the mind of Mr, Hoover that 
there was no one single brain in the world which could handle 
all that was contemplated in the first bill, and that he was 
particularly interested in. the food proposition, and the commit- 
tee felt that we ought to acquiesce in Lis judgment as nearly 
as possible. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I shall assume, then, at this stage of 
the consideration of the bill that we have food and fuel only 
to deal with. It has been said heretofore during the debate 
that our country has wonderful capacity for producing, but 
that we are unorganized and have no market facilities, that we 
are confronted with the necessity of now organizing these 
things. It is true that we need more efficient and intense 
organization, but I am not ready to concede that we are excep- 
tionally derelict in the organization of our markets with respect 
to foodstuffs. On the contrary, I believe we have the frame- 
work for the most efficient, systematic, and complete market 
organization of any nation in the world. A system of markets 
requires three elements of consideration: First, the ability and 
means of knowing the extent of our supply, where it is, and in 
whose hands; second, a marketing system adequate and efficient 
to handle and distribute the products; and, third, a transporta- 
tion system reaching every section of the country and to de- 
liver our surplus at ports of export. We have all of these 
things in a very highly organized state—a state of organization 
that has grown up naturally responding to existing conditions 
of our country. No nation in the world has so complete and 
efficient system of railways as the United States. Our great 
triple system of markets, beginning at local points, extending 
to the great primary markets at our centers, and from thence 
to the seaboard, comprises an aggregate storage capacity for 
grain of approximately 800,000,000 bushels. Our mills, located 
in 17 of our principal milling cities, have an aggregate daily 
capacity of 166,000 bushels. Our export markets have an ade- 
quate storage capacity if we will only keep the product moving 
with reasonable efficiency. New York alone has a storage 
capacity of nearly 12,000,000 bushels. 

The trouble is not, gentlemen, with our market and trans- 
portation facilities. It lies with some of our methods and 
practices. Many of these practices ought te haye been cor- 
rected long ago, but they have not been and the matter of their 
correction is now before the Congress for consideration, and I 
believe that this bill is designed, after proper amendment, to 
go far in the correction of these evils, so far as foodstuffS are 
concerned. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainly. 
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Mr. SWITZER. Does not the gentleman think those. evil 
practices should be abolished not only as to food but as to 
shoes, clothing, and all other products? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainly. I think the bill should go 
much further in that direction than it does since its revision, 
but I am assuming that we are not to go beyond the limits of 
the present measure. 

In dealing with remedial legislation of this character one of 
the first problems which is presented to the legislative mind is. 
How far shall the subject be dealt with by prescribing specific 
rules of law and of conduct, and to what extent by delegating 
discretionary powers to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment? The American mind intuitively prefers prescribing the 
rules which shall govern the conduct of the individual. We 
have always cherished the idea that ours is a Government of 
laws and not of men. We have been reluctant to commit to the 
arbitrary discretion of any man, however pure and however 
exalted, both the framework and executing of our rules of con- 
duct. But I recognize that there are instances where the line 
of demarcation which separate the field of legislation from the 
field of administration is dim and shadowy, and that there is 
a twilight zone that requires some elasticity to accommodate, 

This bill undertakes to deal with the subject on both of these 
plans. It not only prescribes specific rules and states specific 
prohibitions but extends and delegates great discretionary pow- 
ers to the President to be exercised through instrumentalities 
responsible only to him. To what extent we are adopting the 
one plan and to what extent the other will never be known until 
we have finally construed and interpreted the complicated 
terms of this bill. It must be first determined whether the pre- 
liminary declarations of power and purpose are to be taken as 
substantive law overreaching the specific provisions which ap- 
pear later in the bill, or whether the specific provisions of the 
bill are to be considered as limitations upon the general declara- 
tions of power. If we are to assume the first proposition, then 
the power of the President is almost without limit. In that 
case the business activities of the individual, the instrumentall- 
ties of production and distribution in their minutest detail, and 
all that pertains to this great subject are committed without 
restraint into his hands, I am not yet ready to give that con- 
struction to the bill, I believe that fair interpretation requires 
us to come to the conclusion that the specific provisions in the 
bill are limitations upon the general powers and purposes de- 
clared and that these specific provisions are intended as the 
guide and authority of the administration in the execution of 
law. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I presume that the gentleman refers to 
section 3. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Sections 1 and 3. 

Now, there are a number of matters that I want to touch 
upon in the bill, and I may have to ask a little extension of time. 
First, the question of license. I believe in the main that is a 
very good measure. The matter of license, however, is a little 
too limited to suit me. It does not give that extent of power 
to the President that has been suggested in some of the debate 
this afternoon. There is no intimation in the section that he 
can put a man out of business by revoking the license once 
issued. The license in the bill I believe to be nothing more than 
a system of registration. The penalty provided is a criminal 
one. I do not believe that it would be at all consistent with the 
idea of the bill that the President should undertake to put out 
of business any of the great institutions that are providing the 
necessaries of life in this country. The purpose is the contrary 
of that. 

But there are some things that ought to be controlled more 
effectively. I have in my mind fuel. Why was the miner 
left out? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The miner of coal is not left out. Fuel is 
covered by this bill. > 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The gentleman has not read the sec- 
tion with the degree of care that he should. The miner,is not 
covered by the section, neither is the retailer covered. Right 
on that point I suggest that in the greater part of the consum- 
ing territory of our country the large dealers in coal, in large 
towns and cities, buy from the mines. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman designate the sec- 
tion? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It is the license section 5. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman submit to an interruption? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman makes the statement that the 
coal miner is not provided for in section 5. Upon what theory? 


Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. On the theory that he is not mentioned. 

Mr. LEVER. It is mentioned in the language, line 8, where 
it says “to license the exportation, manufacture, storage, or 
distribution of any necessaries.” 


Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes; but you do not say production, 
and the miner produces; he is not a distributor at all. Your 
miner is left clear out of the section. The miner sells a great 
deal of his coal direct to the retailer and delivers it at the mine 
mouth. I looked this matter up a few days ago and I found 
the Federal Trade Commission reported a short time ago to 
Congress that white ash coal at the mouth of the mine was 
selling for $3.61 a ton. I called up the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and they told me that the through all-rail rate on 
that product to the Missouri River was $5.50. That is $9.11 
a ton laid down, and from personal knowledge I know that we 
have been buying coal for $14 and $14.35 a ton, showing a profit 
between the price at the mine and the retail price of 160 per 
cent on the total value of the product at the mouth of the mine. 

Mr. LEVER. I am yery much interested in the gentleman’s 
criticism of the section, because I agree with him that aside 
from section 3 this section is the most important one in the 
bill. Would the gentleman construe the word “ manufacture“ 
to include the production of coal at the mine? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I certainly would not. , 

Mr. LEVER. I am not familiar with mines; there are none 
in my district. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The miner is not included under this 
section, The miner can sell to the retailer over the whole coun- 
try and you can not touch the subject at all, notwithstanding 
the people are mulcted a profit 160 per cent on the total value 
of the product in one transaction. 

Mr. LEVER. I know the gentleman's criticism is an earnest 
criticism of the matter, and I am trying to get together with him 
on the proposition. Would it be included in section 3, line 20. 
I will read the whole section: 


Sec, 3. That there is hereby established a governmental control of 


necessaries which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, 
activities of, and for the production, manufacture, procurement, storage, 
distribution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing. and consumption o 
necessaries, which shall be exercised and administered by the President 
for the eu of this act ; and all such necessaries, processes, methods, 
and activities are hereby declared to be affected with a public interest. 
And in carrying out the purposes of this section the President is au- 
thorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, to use 
any agency or agencies. to accept the services of any person without 
compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, to utliize any 
department or agency of the Government, and to coordinate their 
activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication of effort or 
one eee That none of the penalties of this act shall apply - 
0 s section, 


Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. No; it could only to this extent, that 
under other sections of the bill the President could commandeer 
the mine and take possession of the mine, and mine the coal by 
Government action. That is all he can do under this bill. You 
can take the mine and run it as a Government concern, but you 
can not license him and regulate his conduct as can be done with 
other industries. 

Mr. LEVER I am very much in sympathy with the gentle- 
man’s idea, and I am try to get it fully in my mind. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That is one feature of the bill that 
ought to be amended, and I shall offer such an amendment if 
the committee does not do so before I do. 

I want now to touch upon the question of this guaranteed 
price. A provision for a guaranteed price to the farmer has 
been put forth as one of our greatest anticipated blessings. 
It is proposed to give the farmer the benefit of a guaranteed 
price higher than competitive conditions will warrant. That 
would be a very nice thing for the farmer if it would work out. 
Let us see what is the theory of this section, The President, 
when he deems necessary in advance of the seeding time, will 
prescribe a guaranteed price for the farmer’s product available 
to everyone who desires to come within the conditions pre- 
scribed. But the section does not stop there. The section goes 
on to provide protective measures for the Government. If the 
President is of opinion that the Government of the United 
States is going to sustain loss or incur liability on a guaranteed 
price, his duty is to protect the Government by levying an import 
duty, if necessary, but principally by buying the crop, in the dis- 
cretion of the President. } 

When you are exercising this guaranteed scheme the Presi- 
dent may buy the crop and store it and sell it to anyone at war 
with any nation with which we are at war, or, in fact, sell it to 
anyone. Now, let us assume just for a moment that this guar- 
anteed scheme goes into effect, that the President through his 
agency buys up three or four hundred million bushels of wheat. 
What are you going to do with it? You can not consume it or 
dispose of it locally right away. He is going to take advantage 
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of the storage facilities which you are authorizing him to con- 
struct and lease and procure and put the wheat there. What 
time of the year is he going to fill them? He is going to fill 
them from the crops of that class of farmer who sells early in 
the season when the price is low, lower than the guaranteed 
price would be, otherwise you could not use the guaranteed 
price. Time passes, one week, two, three, until that class of 
farmer has marketed his crop, and within these warehouses 
are stored three or four hundred million bushels of guaranteed 
wheat. How is the President going to protect the Government 
of the United States against liability for this guaranty as stated 
in the bill? He will have to sell it, will he not? To whom will 
he sell it? I will tell you to whom. We are in a northern 
latitude. We do not harvest as early as Argentina, as early as 
Australia or India. In the early part of the season in the for- 
eign market the crop of those countries comes in and meets us 
in competition. That is why the price of our crop under normal 
conditions is at a low level during the early part of the import- 
ing season. When those harvests have been absorbed and when 
Europe becomes a little short, she then turns to the great Ameri- 
can market, and then, if you gentlemen have observed, the up- 
ward trend of the price begins, which is late in the season and 
on through the winter. It is when we are getting the benefit 
of the competition of the European demand in our markets that 
the price advances. What is going to occur, then, with the 
Government having 400,000,000 bushels of wheat stored, bought 
earlier in the season at a guaranteed price? Will the Govern- 
ment sell it or hold it? 

If the President is going to protect the Government as stated 
in the bill, he will sell, he will take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity and the accumulated surplus will pour into the foreign 
market, taking advantage of the strong demand, and the result 
will be that the Government supplies the foreign customer and 
depresses the price. The result will be inevitably that your 
guaranteed minimum price will at once become your maximum 
price. There will be leveling influence all along the line, The 
guaranty will tend to raise slightly the price at the beginning, 
but it will tend to depress it in the end. Just to the extent 
that this Government buys and accumulates the cheap product 
of the American farmer and holds it and stores it and then 
meets the strong demand of the foreign market later in the 
season, to that extent you have made the Government of the 
United States the organized strong competitor of every farmer 
in the country. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Suppose the 300,000,000 bushels of wheat 
had been purchased by private individuals and held, would not 
the same thing occur when the price went up? Would it not 
be put into the market? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The price would go up if individuals 
were permitted to corner the product and manipulate the sup- 
ply, one of the very evils that we are trying to avert here—the 
cornering and holding and accumulating—and it would not be 
held and accumulated to the extent it would if the Government 
of the United States should accumulate millions of bushels and 
be able to control the buying and the selling. Do not overlook 
the fact that all of the buyers of the European nations that are 
our allies are going to be organized and represented by one 
man, and he is going to meet Mr. Hoover representing the 
United States, and those two men are going to sit down at the 
table and fix the price of the farmer's product in this country 
So far as the surplus is concerned. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Then if the Government did not go into 
this market and the representative of the nations had offered 
an agreement and we were buying together, would not this 
wheat have one less strong competitor, competing against the 
low price for the wheat? À 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The gentleman means a competitor for 
our wheat? > $ : 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I have no fear whatever of our being 
without a buyer from abroad, They will want all of our sur- 
plus and more. There is no question about that. The only 
question is of our delivering it to them under equitable condi- 
tions. But the point I am contending for is that this guaran- 
teed price will In fact be.the maximum price. Whether we are 
going to give the farmer who purchases it the benefit of the 
competition of that market or whether we are going to take 
it away from him and put it in an organized system of elevators 
and then sit down to a table with the representatives of the 
allies and fix a price in a cold-blooded way is the question. 

Mr. LEVER. On that point will the gentleman yield, as it is 
a very interesting argument the gentleman is making? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes, 


Mr. LEVER. Under present conditions I take it that the 
wheat business as in the cotton business is greatly distressed, 
cotton and wheat must be put upon the market at whatever price 
the market is bringing at the time. Now, if the Government 
fixes the guaranty of a reasonable profit, do we not in this bill 
put the farmer, who ordinarily is a distressed farmer, in a posi- 
tion where he is not in distress, and therefore can market his 
crop in accordance with his own judgment as to prices? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. ` I will answer that question in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
3 HAUGEN. How much more time does the gentleman de- 

re? 

Mr, SCOTT of Iowa. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa (continuing). That in my judgment 
there will be no dearth of a demand for the farmer’s products 
during the continuance of this war. I believe the competitive 
conditions will be of more advantage to the farmer than the 
me that will be fixed by the representatives of the Govern- 
men 

Mr. LEVER. But the gentleman concedes that there is a 
large class of farmers who are not now able to take advantage 
of competition. This bill by its guaranty of a minimum profit 
would put those farmers in a position to take advantage of the 
loss of competition. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Well, I do not see it that way when we 
consider the season’s range of prices. 

Mr. LEVER. In the past who has been benefited by this com- 
petition where it has been free of any limitation as in this bill, 
the farmer himself or the speculator who stores it? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The competition, as I would like to 
show a little later on, has redounded—that is, the foreign com- 
petition—more to the benefit of the speculator than the farmer, 
and for this reason, that, as I said a little while ago, the early 
deliveries of American grain are not exported primarily. They 
are held until the demand in Europe is strengthened by reason 
of the depletion of the harvest coming in from other countries, 
so that two conditions, as I believe, tend to an upward trend of 
prices in this country after the first rush of the grain from the 
farm: First, the manipulation of the speculator, who indulges 
in a multiplicity of sales, which naturally tend to raise prices 
artificially. Second, a strong demand from the foreign markets 
later in the season. That is true. Now, I want to be fair in 
this argument. I think the gentleman’s idea is correct that a 
guaranteed price would help to some extent those farmers who 
were obliged to sell at the very beginning when the market is in 
a measure glutted and competitive conditions might bring wheat 
below the guaranteed point if the guaranteed price is high 
enough; but, as I say, a little later on it would be all equalized 
and more, in my judgment. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘The other class of farmer does not have to sell 
except as he gets ready to sell. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Oh, it does not make any difference 
whether he holds or not. If the Government has a large supply, 
and all at once the foreign price goes down, it does not make 
any difference whether he sells or holds, he absorbs the loss, 
He may hold his wheat until December or January and then 
offer it, but if the President is there with four or five million 
bushels to meet the foreign demand he is going to absorb a 
share of the loss just the same. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Now, the testimony before our other com- 
mittee showed that about 90 per cent of the farmers of the 
country were compelled to sell their products as they were har- 
vested, and therefore these speculators who purchase and take 
advantage of that fact can purchase at a less price than the 
parties who held and got the increased price. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I think the gentleman would betray no 
confidence if he would give the names of those who made that 
statement. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Every representative of every farmers’ 
organization who appeared before the committee—the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union, the Gleaners, the Equity Association—all 
testified to that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Within what length of time? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Something like 90 per cent, at the time 
the crops are harvested. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Why, such a statement is preposterous. 
We know that last winter, clear into February and March, we 
could not get cars to move the stuff, it was flowing in such great 
volume, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will say to the gentleman, if he will 
yield, that in my State of Oklahoma a greater per cent than 90 
sells at the time of the harvest. $ 
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Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. What do you raise in Oklahoma that 
you sell from the machine? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Wheat. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. How much? 

Mr. THOMPSON. About 70,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Less than 30,000,000, I think. And 
corn? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not remember. But about 1,000,000 
bales of cotton. We sell practically all of our products as they 
are harvested. There is a mortgage on practically all of it, and 
farmers are compelled to sell. Therefore the speculators take 
advantage of that condition and force the price down, purchase 
it and hold it, and get the increased price. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That is an unfortunate condition in 
Oklahoma, and such a one as does not prevail in Iowa. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does the gentleman believe that the competi- 
tion should be unrestricted, then, so that the sky would be the 
limit for the farmers? Where would the consumer come in? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I think the farmer should be placed 
on the same level as the man who produces clothing, shoes, 
agricultural implements, steel bridges, or engaged in any other 
business, I think there should be no discrimination. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman know of any manufacturer 
of clothing or shoes, or any other merchandise, that holds the 
goods for a price? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. They have held them for a pretty high 
price occasionally when I have undertaken to buy. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is no such thing in the trade. All that 
class of goods is soid on a regular season basis. The prices are 
made, and they go out and sell their goods. As I understand 
your argument, you want every State to build storehouses so 
that they can hold this wheat until every man has got to pay 
$8 a bushel or $5 a bushel for it? I do not think that is the 
intent or purpose of this act in any way, shape, or form, and 
ought not to be. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. We have in this country storage capacity 
for 800,000,000 bushels, not counting the freight cars, not count- 
ing the farm storage. We have sufficient storage capacity now. 
if our rolling stock was in just a little better condition, to move 
any crop that we have ever produced properly and equitably. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. You have stated that there wiil be a suffi- 
cient demand to take all the wheat of our country, and that if 
the Government goes out and buys from the farmer who is 
ready to sell early in the market, and gives him the guaranteed 
price, and takes this wheat in, then afterwards the farmer who 
is obliged to hold his wheat will suffer from the fact that the 
Government will have a great store of wheat to sell to the 
purchaser of wheat. Now, I want to ask, will the American 
farmer who has held his wheat and who can receive and must 
receive the guaranteed price, which means the cost with a rea- 
sonable profit, have any reason to complain? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The farmer who holds the wheat? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. He does not receive the guaranteed 
price under this bill. He sells under competitive conditions. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it your contention that he will have to 
compete with the Government? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the purpose of the Government to 
sell his wheat for less than they pay for it? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. No. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If he does not, he will have to receive the 
guaranteed price. If that is true, and he gets the cost of pro- 
duction and reasonable profit, has he any reason to complain? 
And would it not be well to let him complain a little bit if we 
did justice to the great majority of the wheat growers of the 
country by giving them what it costs them to produce the 
wheat? [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That depends entirely on whether this 
system is going to work as its friends anticipated. It seems 
to be understood that the price of the agricultural product is 
to be fixed in advance. Now, it is proposed to fix or control 
the prices of commodities generally, and it will be the relative 
price which the farmer gets which will determine his profit, 
and that relation will not be established until after the guaran- 
teed price is fixed. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Win the oe yield there? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainl 

Mr. SUMNERS. If instead 01 ‘the Government buying this 


wheat a private speculator had bought the wheat, would not 
he turn it loose upon the high European markets just the same, 


and woul d not the effect upon the man who held be just the 
same 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. No ‘private speculator would ever buy 
that quantity of wheat which it is proposed that the Govern- 
ment will buy. 

Mr. SUMNERS. What would become of it if it remained on 
the market? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It would be divided up among numerous 
purchasers. One of the purposes of this bill is to do away with 
the speculator, and if I can have a moment or two on that I will 
release you from further punishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr, SCOTT of Iowa. I believe the board-of-trade section of 
this bill is one of the best sections in it, not that I would 
regulate the subject in that way, because I am perfectly con- 
vinced that we can get along in this country from now to the 
end of the war without the short sale. 

I am firmly convinced that we can restrict dealings in futures 
to a very short interval. I know what the grain men say. I 
know what all of the writers say, because the writers on this 
subject, as a rule, have been without personal experience. 
They are college professors. They write scientifically, and they 
prove conclusively that we must have the short sale, we must 
have the hedge, we must have a long future delivery; and they 
also accompany their assertions with the proof, and the proof 
always comes from the speculator. When you read their books 
you find that they get their information from the men who are 
in the wheat business, from presidents of boards of trade, grain 
inspectors, men who are in the grain business for speculation. 

They say that we must have a system in this country which 
enables men in the market to sell what they do not have. I 
believe we could do business successfully in this country selling 
only what we do have or expect to procure within a very short 
interval. [Applause.] 

I would write into this bill a specific prohibition against the 
short sale, unless it was a delivery within three to ten days’ 
time. That is what I would do. The next best thing, of course, 
if you can not legislate specifically, is to give some man the 
power to regulate. In other words, to give Mr. Hoover the 
power to prescribe the rule and regulation. If the membership 
of this House and the House at the other end of the Capitol 
are incapable of sitting down and writing a rule that will 
govern this subject, then abdicate your function, turn it over 
to Mr. Hoover, and say to him, “ Write the rule.” When you 
pass this bill in its present condition, my friends, you are saying 
just that thing. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I wanted to suggest to the gentleman that I 
have a remedy that would be absolutely operative, and that 
would be to levy a tax upon every sale for future delivery, the 
tax to be refunded when the delivery was made, and then all 
this speculation would be stricken out. I have tried to get that 
legislation enacted, but have never succeeded. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I hope the Congress of the United 
States will have the courage some time to sit down and write 
into the law a regulation that will put that class of men out 
of business. It is true Mr. Hoover wiil write a regulation, but 
we do not know what Mr. Hoover's views are on this subject. 
We do not know what kind of a regulation he will write. We 
do not know whether he is in favor of restricting speculation 
or whether he entertains the same opinion as those who do 
business on the Chicago Board of Trade. We must take him 
on faith, blind faith, gentlemen, when we pass this bill in its 
present condition. But if we can get nothing else, I apprehend 
we had better pass it, because we have got a condition now 
that is as bad as it could be. He can not make it very much 
worse, and he may help it some. [Applause.] 

Now, there is one more feature of this bill that I want to 
call attention to. It is a matter that has neither been ex- 
plained by the committee nor referred to in the debate. It 
will be observed that the first section, which declares the pur- 
pose of the proposed law, enumerates “foods, feeds, fuels, and 
articles required for their production” and then brings them 
all under one common expression “ necessaries.” From that 
point on we find the term “necessaries” in every section of 
the bill with the exception of the one dealing with the guar- 
anteed price. Then suddenly the language changes. The term 
“ necessaries” is not found in section 12° That section defis 
altogether with “nonperishable agricultural products.” And 
this section being in its character quite independent of the 
balance of the bill and capable of standing alone, the expres- 
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sion “nonperishable agricultural products“ is in no way lim- 
ited by either the enumeration of particulars or the general 
term “ necessaries found in the first paragraph. Nonperish- 
able agricultural products” not only takes in food and feed, 
but it takes in everything that is the product of agriculture— 
cotton, tobacco, and hemp, for illustration. Now it seems to 
have been thought necessary to prohibit hoarding and inflict 
severe punishment upon the men who hoard and conspire re- 
specting the necessaries that are referred to in these other 
„sections of the bill; it seems to have been thought necessary 
to regulate boards of trade and exchanges upon which neces- 
saries are dealt in and to have given the widest authority for 
regulation not only of production and manufacture but of con- 
sumption of these necessaries, But when it comes to the en- 
larged class of nonperishable agricultural products no regulation 
is prescribed whatever. By simply changing the expression in 
a section from “necessaries” to “nonperishable agricultural 
products“ you relieve such products as cotton, tobacco, and 
hemp from all the burdens and regulations of the bill and at 
the same time bring them in on the ground floor with respect to 
all of its benefits. I have not yet heard this matter explained 
or a reason given for the plan. Unless some adequate reason is 
given it seems to me that this bill ought to be corrected to reach 
eyery class that falls within the purview of its benefits, and this 
amendment is offered to correct that inequality in the bill. 
It confines the operation of this section to the same crops, 
to the same products, as the other sections of the bill apply to. 
Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to yield at least 
15 minutes. Certain gentlemen have been waiting all day to be 
heard. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that other men over here have been 
waiting all day, and you have used more time than I. I will 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER]. 

Mr. LEVER. Before he does that I hope the gentleman will 
permit me to yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from R is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, we have all listened to the rather far-fetched 
fears, as I think they are, of my good friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Scorr] regarding this measure and its possible interference 
with and disarrangement of world-wide markets; but while we 
are listening to fears like these the people of America are fac- 
ing not fears but facts, and tragic facts. The people of Amer- 
ica are presenting to this Congress a petition of grievances, and 
it is written not in letters but in hunger and hardship. The 
food question is the biggest problem confronting us, and it 
grows more serious with every passing day. 

Mr. Chairman, always and everywhere there has been a close 
relation between governments and bread. From the days when 
Pharaoh built his granaries for storing food for Egypt's seven 
lean years” down to the overthrow of the Romanoffs in Russia 
the bread question has been a vital one for the governments of 
mankind. 

The French Revolution was caused by the refusal of royalty 
to recognize the people’s need for bread. When Foulon jeered, 
“Tf corn is scarce, the people can eat grass,” or Marie Antoinette 
innocently asked, “If there is no bread, why do they not eat 
cake?” they expressed both the insolence and the innocence 
which brought on the mighty catastrophe that changed the his- 
tory of the world. 

English records show many events determined by the food 
problem, from Wat Tyler's bread riots down to the present day. 
One of the greatest parliamentary struggles ever known was 
Peel's successful attempt to abolish the corn taxes. On his 
retirement from Parliament he said: 


It may be that I . leave a name remembered sometimes with 
expressions of goed will in the abode of those whose lot it is to labor 
and to earn th eee bread in the sweat of their brow, when they shall 
recruit their strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice. 


Time and again the course of history has been changed by 
hunger, just as the land of Holland was given over to the sea, 
when the great dikes were leveled so that the grain ships might 
bring food to the besieged cities of the Netherlands. 

In this great war now raging the question of food is as im- 
portant as the question of armies. In Russia autocracy was de- 
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molished when the bureaucracy, with bursting granaries on 
every side, told the hungry people that the stoppage of the ex- 
port trade through the Dardanelles had resulted in a shortage 
of corn. In a fury the people demanded the bread that was 
theirs, and when the sudden, brief uprising was over the Czar 
of all the Russias was without a throne and a new democracy 
had joined the free nations of the earth. 

If there comes a similar revolution in the realm of the Kaiser, 
it will be under similar circumstances and because the people 
have beeu deprived of food beyond human endurance. 

In fact, the whole outcome of this war hinges on food sup- 
plies. If the allies can be kept from securing food by the activi- 
ties of the submarines, they will be starved into submission 
and surrender. It is not too much to say that the future of the 
world, the course of its history and the direction of its develop- 
ee depends upon which side can secure adequate supplies of 
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Nor has America escaped this age-old, world-wide question. 
The food problem is the most serious which confronts this Na- 
tion. Upon the way in which it is met depends vast issues of 
weal or woe. There is no time to lose in dealing with it, for 
every hour is big with danger. The strain upon the American 
citizenship is rapidly reaching the breaking point and immediate 
action is demanded. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the situation? Food prices so high 
that millions go hungry. The gaunt specter of famine frowning 
upon America in 1917. Flour at $17 a barrel and a bushel of 
wheat bringing $3.18 in a frenzied market. Bread selling at 
prices which spell suffering and want in countless families. 

It may seem like a small matter to add a single cent to the 
price of a loaf of bread. But under certain conditions that 
one act may be full of menacing possibilities. Experts declare 
that the addition of 1 cent to the price of a loaf of bread in 
New York City alone means an extra expenditure of $16,500,000. 
In America as a whole, that 1-penny raise will mean an in- 
crease in the Nation’s bread bill of almost a billion dollars. 

But it is more than the price of bread that has mounted to 
dizzy heights. There has been a steady increase in the price 
of all articles of food until they have become prohibitive as 
to quantities to maintain normal life and efficiency. 

Recently I gave on the floor of the House a comparative 
review of retail food prices between April, 1914, before the 
war began, and April, 1917. That report showed such astound- 
ing increases as the following: Flour, 107 per cent; corn meal, 
100 per cent; sugar, 125 per cent; beans, 185 per cent; lard, 
100 per cent; meats, 80 per cent; potatoes, 291 per cent; cab- 
bage, 400 per cent. 

The average increase in the retail prices of 60 food items in 
common use was 85 per cent. 

I have here a report covering the comparative prices for 
October, 1916, and May, 1917. It shows one unvarying trend 
upward, with prices which had before reached a point which 
spelled tragedy, mounting still further upward. The entire 
list of 79 articles shows an increase since last October of 54 
per cent. Nor is the end reached yet, for almost every day 
sees announcement of still further increases in food products 
which are actual necessities. 

What does this mean? It means that the dollar of the con- 
sumer will purchase but a meager portion of the food it for- 
merly secured. Even with increased wages the income is in 
fact smaller than ever, for its purchasing power has been 
greatly lessened by these high prices. 

The Labor Department in a bulletin states: 

A workingman 1 — made ie a pas in 1907, working 10 hours a day, 
in 1916 worked 9 hours and 3 nutes and drew $3.48, but it cost 
him $4.17 to buy the same — — — of food his $3 bought m 1907. 

Figure the enormous increases in food prices since those 
figures were prepared, and it is safe to say that it requires $5 
to-day to purchase the food that could be bought for $3 10 
years ago. 

Mr, Chairman, there is neither time nor need to go further 
along this line. It is a universally admitted fact that food 
prives are higher than ever before in American history—so 
high that they form the greatest danger sign on the horizon. 

Then what is the reason for such prices? Are they due to 
the great war now raging? Are they due to the increased pro- 
duction of gold or underproduction of food in this country? 
All these are given as explanations by theorizers, as well as 
by those who profit from the situation. But, although each 
of these causes may have some effect, they do not explain the 
condition which confronts America to-day. 

The fact is that even in the beleagured and ravaged countries 
of Europe food prices have been lower than in America. If the 


war itself, or the world-wide influence of increased gold pro- 
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duction were controlling, these countries would witness the 
highest prices, 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield there? The gold has 
been sent from those countries to this country, and if gold has 
an influence on those prices, here is where it would be felt. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, Oh, the gentleman understands 
that the production of gold is world wide, and if it had a domi- 
nating influence it would have affected the nations engaged in 
war for the last three years, as well as ourselves. 

Now, what is the reason? Is it because America, with her 
boundless territory and fertile lands, has not produced and can 
not produce sufficient food to supply her own needs? Is Amer- 
ica too barren to support her own population? Such a conten- 
tion is absurd. America has always been the garden spot of the 
world and it is more so now than ever. z 

It is stated that a quarter of an acre of ground, under the in- 
tensive-farming system of Holland, will support a family of six 
persons; The entire human race, all the population of this 
globe, could be divided into groups of six and set down in the 
center of the State of Texas, each on its quarter acre of ground. 
Then there would still be left an unoccupied fringe of ground 
greater than the area of England, Wales, and Scotland, with all 
the New England States, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey 
thrown in for good measure. The population of the United 
States, divided into groups of six, could be cared for in the 
country with an allotment of a 120-acre farm to each group. 

And America has not been barren. She has been producing 
food sufficient to supply the world. From her fields of gold, her 
orchards, and her gardens she has brought forth the products 
needed for the sustenance of mankind in such colossal quanti- 
ties that there is not the slightest legitimate excuse for hunger, 
or extortionate and oppressive prices anywhere in America. 

We are producing more food than ever before and consuming 
less at the same time. Figures compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture show that the consumption of edible grain, meats, 
dairy products, and other foods has decreased during the past 
three years, even though their production increased. 

No. Thousands of Americans have felt the pinch of hunger 
and suffering, but not because there was not enough food pro- 
duced. Food riots have raged in many cities, but not because 
the land refused to yield its abundant harvests. “God give 
us bread” has been the cry of men and women and children 
with famished lips, but not because mother nature defeated the 
productive efforts of the husbandmen. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, what is the reason for the exorbitant 
prices charged for food supplies in every market in America, 
prices which mean enfeebled life and health? The responsi- 
bility rests on the gambler, the grabber, and the grog maker. 
[Applause.] 

I maintain that the main reason is that between the man 
who produces the food and the man who consumes it stand 
these parasites, levying enormous toll for their own enrich- 
ment. The American public is subject to criminal extortion 
by food pirates and monopolists and destroyers. Without per- 
forming a single act of service, these conspirators are exploit- 
ing an entire nation by cornering food supplies and juggling 
with the very things upon which life depends. 

The primary question to-day is not whether sufficient food 
supplies can be produced to supply not only this country but 
the other nations dependent upon us. We have been doing 
that and will continue to do it. The real question is whether 
the producer and consumer of foods shall be held at the mercy 
of treasonable and criminal interests, bent solely upon robbing 
them both. 

I am in hearty accord with the efforts of Government officials 
and others to increase production of foods by increased acre- 
age, home gardening, and other methods. But I insist that 
the food to be raised shall be protected from the manipulations 
of pirates of commerce, who would use even this increased pro- 
duction to build unholy fortunes for themselves. 

With the great river of food products flowing on its life- 
giving mission, these gamblers and speculators and monopolists 
dam up the stream and divert its flow, exacting extortionate 
prices for the supply as they choose to allow its passage. 


We have grown familiar with many phases of the madness 
of money getting, but this juggling with food supplies is the 
most ruthless and alarming of them all. It is a return to the 
barbarism of the Dark Ages. Three times a day it comes to 
the table of every family in the land and exacts tribute. 
Through its iniquitous power it holds the lives of men in the 
hollow of its hand, and no set of men should have that power. 
I desire to confine my attention now to the gamblers and 
hoarders. Later I hope to have an opportunity to show the 
waste of foods in the manufacture of intoxicants, 


It is not guesswork that attributes responsibility for high 
prices to food gamblers and speculators, for every investigation 
by Federal authorities has established that fact. 

The District of Columbia food investigating committee, 
after a two months’ investigation into the increased prices, 
has but recently made its report to the commissioners. This 
committee puts itself on record that the element of speculation 
in foodstuffs has been one_of the most potent factors in the 
enormous increases in prices which consumers have been com- 
pelled te pay. 

The grand jury investigation of food prices in Chicago estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that there is a manipulation in the han- 
dling of eggs in that market, which to a substantial extent sets 
the price of eggs for the country. Reports of the investigation 
state that the Chicago butter and egg board is a sham market. 
A session of a few minutes is held early in the morning. A few 
sales are made and these sales are marked up on the black- 
board as establishing the market price. These prices are then 
telegraphed over the country and largely influence prices. 

Doubt is expressed by the grand jury that even the sales 
made are bona fide and the prices made certainly do not de- 
pend on the supply. During one week in this month prices 
were 33 cents a dozen wholesale, with receipts of 173,000 cases. 
During the corresponding week a year ago, with receipts of 
170,000, the price was 20 cents a dozen on the board. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that even in time of peace every 
American has a right to demand that his Government protect 
him from the highwayman tactics of the food gambler and spec- 
ulator. But in time of war, when the Nation is engaged in a 
mighty conflict, the Government must end such vampire-like 
activities as a measure of self-protection. [Applause.] 

Any system that lays iniquitous tax upon a nation’s bread in 
time of war is treasonable and must be exterminated. These 
gamblers and speculators not only rob the producer and exploit 
the consumer, but they are equally destructive in their effects 
upon the legitimate distributor. The small business men who 
serve an essential part in the distribution of cominodities are 
nailed like dried beetles to the wall by these manipulaeors who 
put prices beyond the reach of possible buyers. 

I noted in a Philadelphia newspaper the other day an article 
which describes a situation which has counterparts in every 
town and city in America. An excerpt is as follows: 


Near Philadelphia a long-established bakery has supplied the wants 
of the citizens of a small town. A woman customer found the dis- 
mser of japan Sores a woman, in tears. A few sympathetic questions 
rought the explanation. It was simple, “I have just been obliged to 
18 for a barrel of flour. I don't know how much higher it is 


going, but at $18 I am losi money. The price of a loaf of bread 
row is as high as anyone will pay. I must go out of business. My 
living is gone.” 


That same problem confronts every individual baker and re- 
tailer. The high prices that put commodities beyond the reach 
of the buyers, inevitably react disastrously upon the merchants 
who supply the wants of their communities, 

Can anyone doubt that such despoilers are operating to defeat 
the Nation in war. I submit that the empty flour barrel. either 
in home or store, which can not be refilled save by paying a 
monstrous tax to greed, is not an incentive to patriotism. These 
gamblers in the people’s food are making the liberty loan doubt- 
ful. They are impairing the taxable strength of the Nation. 
They are poisoning the patriotic impulse of many citizens. They 
are sowing bitterness and strife and enmity, and breeding dis- 
content and anarchy. They are furnishing aid and comfort to 
the enemy. They are double-dyed traitors, for they are waging 
war on the United States as dangerous as the German sub- 
marines. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I admit that I feel strongly on this question. 
During the Sixty-third Congress, the Rules Committee of the 
House, of which I was a member, held extended hearings on cer- 
tain resolutions dealing with grain exchanges and boards of trade 
in this country. «We had before us members and officers of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and similar organizations. I shall 
never forget some of the facts brought out at that hearing. 
Since then whenever I hear these food speculators referred to as 
gamblers I feel that an apology is due the poker players of the 
country. 

Little bootblacks will shoot craps; lovers of the ponies will 
play the races; others like shaking dice or playing faro or rou- 
lette, and in any of these a man can limit his loss by stopping 
the play. He can choose his own companions, and has reason- 
able assurance that in the ordinary gambling den the cards are 
not marked nor the dice loaded nor the ponies doped. He also 
knows that if he keeps away from the game he will not lose his 
money. 

But in the great gambling game in foodstuffs the men who have 
nothing to do with the gambling are the chief losers—the farmers 
who produce the food and the consumers who eat it. 
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It is said that there is an excuse for those who bet on horse 
races, since horse racing develops magnificent horses. But no 
such excuse can be made for those who bet on the price of the 
people's bread. That kind of gambling develops nothing but 
dangerous fortunes for the few and equally dangerous suffering 
and privation for the many, This gambling is with the farmer's 
load of wheat, with the flour barrel of the miller, and the loaf of 
bread in the poor man's pantry, and it has an oppressive influence 
upon them all. 


It was stated at that hearing that more wheat is bought and 


sold on the Chicago Board of Trade than reaches Chicago in a 
year. That means that the price of food was being fixed by deals 
in shadow“ wheat, for the prices are fixed by the blackboard 
where the gamblers quotations are posted. ' 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The investigation that the 
gentleman speaks of was an excellent one and furnished a great 
amount of valuable information. I was wondering if the gen- 
tleman believed that the Government in this instance in admin- 
istering this bill will consider it necessary to begin a long in- 
vestigation? I am hoping that under this bill we can get down 
to business with the facts that have already been brought out in 
the hearings without any further investigation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania; I agree with my friend, and I 

hope we are through with investigations and probes, and have 
reached the time to infliet the penalties and put these gamblers 
out of business. [Applause.] 
The sacred “'aw of supply and demand“ has no bearing upon 
their operations, In 1909 there was a bumper grain crop in this 
country, yet the price of grains averaged 10 cents more a bushel 
that year than in 1911, a year of greatly lessened production. 
The price wus not fixed by the supply and demand, either of 
this country or the world. It was fixed by board of trade gam- 
blers, who juggled figures on a blackboard in their gambling 
dens and thus levied tribute on every American family. 

The extent of that tribute can be realized by the further fact 
brought dut at the Rules Committee hearings, that every time 
these manipulators change the price of grain 1 cent a bushel 
they thereby change values to the extent of 850.000.000. If they 
drop the price 1 cent they lower the value of the farmers’ prod- 
uct by 850.000.000, or a drop of 10 cents means $500.000,000, 
Then, when the bulk of the grain has left the farmers’ hands, 
they reverse the process and by every additional cent on the 
price they increase values to the consumer a full $50,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what S. H. Greely, of Chicago. a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade for 20 years, said before the 
Rules Committee: 


Although the board of trade deals in 25,000,000 bushels of wheat a 
day, Chicago does not receive on an average more than 25,000,000 bush- 


els ct wheat in a year. 
I know what trading in grain is. I know what future trading . 
outh. 0 


have been in it. 1 was brought up in it; bred in it from 

man on the board of trade that knows anything will deny that in the 
wheat pit alone, on an average, every day in the year the total amount 
of the 3 the total amount of sales in the futures will tota! 
at least 25,000, bushels a day, from 9.30 in the morning until 1.15 
in the afternoon There are those who have boasted that they have 
traded in 20,900,000 a day—a single firm. I, myself, although I have 
been a little dealer, what you might almost term an “ insignificant 
trader,” have many a day traded in 500,000 to 1,000,000 bushels and 
never thought much about it at the time. 

I did not handle the wheat, and there are men in the business to-day, 
trading in millions upon mililons of futures, tens of millions of futures, 
hundreds of millions of futures, firms that do it every year, that do 
not know what the color of a warehouse receipt is; they never saw a 
carload of grain. Mr. Canby the president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. is sitting here te eer and I will challenge him to show by his 
eee where he ever handled 10 carloads of grain since he has been a 
member. 


Now, what does that testimony mean. It means that both 
producer and consumer are robbed by men who never perform 
a single act of service in handling food supplies. It means that 
prosperity is denied those who have toiled faithfully for it and 
is diverted to those who do not labor but destroy. 

The entire system is built upon sham and false pretense. 
Look at the reasons given for fluctuations in the market. Here 
are a few headlines of news items that were given to expluin 
rapid changes in the price of grains in the exchanges. “ Hot 
winds in Kansas,” “ Rain in Argentina,” “Crop outlook good,” 
„Crop outlook ` poor,” “Patten selling,” “Patten buying,” 
“Heavy snow coming,” “Puts were good.“ “Calls were good,” 
“Margins exhausted,” “ Cattle scarce,” “ Hogs plenty,’ “ Money 
scarce,” “ Money plenty,” “ Cars scarce,” “ Cars plenty,” “Armour 
says wheat a purchase,” “ Leiter thinks wheat a sale.” “ Steamer 
sunk.” The headline“ War declared“ sends up wheat 40 cents. 
The headline “ Peace probable” sends it down 25 cents. 

And do not forget that every fluctuation of 1 cent was chang- 
ing values in this country $50,000,000. Can any man who studies 
such a system with a view to the common good say one word in 


its behalf? Is it any wonder that its continued existence with- 
out interference by the Government has caused the speculator 
to turn the American hymn into a version of his own, 
My country, tis from thee 
I get the liberty 
And right to sting. 
Long may we work our blight 
*Neath freedom's holy. light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great Greed, our King! 

Mr. Chairman, hand in hand with the gamblers on stock ex- 
changes and boards of trade work the food cornerers and price 
boosters. * Warehouses are filled to bursting with foods out of 
the reach of the people. Carloads of perishable products are left 
on the sidings until they rot, and in some cases great quantities 
of foods are deliberately destroyed in order to maintain high 
prices. . The whole product of great orchards have been con- 
tracted for and then left to spoil untouched. Potatoes have been 
purchased in the ground and then never dug, simply because 
their entrance on the market would lower prices. 

Both producer and consumer suffer by such vandalism. Here 
is an article clipped from the Cooperators’ Herald, published 
in North Dakota: 


According to newspaper reports a lady in Dayton, Ohio, purchased 
a bushel of potatoes at $4. mong these potatoes the ay oupa. one 
containe 


that had been holowed out ang upon examination found 
a note stating that the farmer producing the potatoes desired to know 
the purchaser. The request being granted, the lady was informed that 
the producer had sold the bushel of potatoes last fall at 69 cents. 22 

In Boston last week 88 corporations and individuals were in- 
dicted for conspiring to monopolize interstate commerce in 
onions. The indictments allege that the supply was hoarded in 
order to increase prices. United States Attorney Anderson stated 
that the producers received less than 2 cents a pound while 
consumers were forcel to pay 10 and 15 cents a pound. 

Under such circumstances the consumer is out on the firing 
line and without a gun. It is undiluted false pretense for these 
monopolists of food to tell housewives that food products are 
high because they are scarce, or the crops were poor, or the war 
is raging. 

It is more than false pretense, it is treasonable. These greedy 
interests are breeders of anarchy. Their activities are dan- 
gerous to justice and the public safety. They are traitorous 
forestallers of bread. 

We are told that among savage tribes if one finds a child who 
is hungry, it is absolute evidence that the chief also is hungry. 
To-day the hungry children in America simply prove that our 
gambling and cornering chiefs are fattening at the expense of 
the helpless. There is something horribly wrong in a situation 
where those who work hardest have the least of life's neces- 
sities, where honest toil is forced to eat a crust while infamous 
nonproducers pile up evil wealth by doling out small quantities 
er ay at the top-notch price from their storehouses. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that such gambling in the Nation’s 
food is a sin against God and man. It should be prohibited 
as a deadly crime. I remember that the Bible says that there 
are three sins that have cried to heaven. The first was the 
sin of Cain, The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me 
from the ground.” The second was the sin of Sodom, “ The cry 
of it came up to God.” The third was the exploitation of the 
laborers in their weelness, “ Behold the hire of the laborers, 
who mowed your fietds, which has been held by you, crieth out, 
and the cries of them that have reaped have entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Hosts.” 

Murder, iniquity, exploitation! All these are combined in the 
practice of those who gamble in the foods upon which life de- 
pends. Their names must be in the bluebook of hell. Their 
crimes have long gone unheeded and unpunished, but in the 
light of this world-wide conflagration of war surely this Con- 
gress will see the necessity of blotting out forever such a 
system, begotten in sin and conceived in iniquity. 

It is going to take drastic action, but that action is sure from 
one source or another. 

In Chicago, the other day, before an investigating committee, 
a dealer boldly declared that he had millions of eggs in storage, 
and that he proposed to keep them there until the price had 
reached the highest possible point. After giving this informa- 
tion he sneeringly asked. What are you going to do about it?“ 

That question is going to be answered. If this Congress makes 
the craven acknowledgment that it can not or will not curb 
unscrupulous greed, the people will act for themselves. I believe 
that unless the Government places its hands upon these neces- 
sities of iife and says, Thus far and no farther,” a breaking 
point will be reached by a vast majority of the people of this 
country. Widespread hunger is always dangerous. It is 


especially so when there is no legitimate reason for it. There 
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is hunger now in some places, and it will continue to become 
more widespread if a few gamblers are longer permitted to con- 
trol the prices of those foods which every human being must 
have in order to sustain life. If there is no action here, the 
myriad monarchs of America will take that which is theirs. 

Yes; the Chicago speculator asked a most pertinent question, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

Congress now has the opportunity to take up that sneering 
challenge thrown down by the Chicago speculator by ending the 
nefarious practices of every criminal like him in the United 
States. Congress will take such action, too, if it has one drop 
of red blood in its make-up, one spark of desire to do justice 
to millions of American, citizens. 

No appeal to inhuman greed. no fond reliance on the law of 
supply and demand, no hopes pinned to the play of free competi- 
tion will avail. The entire control of food supplies, production, 
distribution, and price making must be placed in the hands of 
the Federal Government. 

The ordinary processes have been proven utterly inadequate 
to meet the food situation. Manipulators have juggled prices 
and monopolists have cornered foods and gone unwhipped of 
justice. Prices have been forced by artificial means to a point 
where hunger and suffering is widespread and growing. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not hope to pass details of legislation 
to deal with every phase of this situation, for such a process is 
too tardy und tedious to protect those who are suffering or to 
punish the guilty. 

The great staples of food must pass into the hands of the 
Government—the wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, sugar, beans, 
meats, and potatoes. The contro] must be as complete over 
the supply, distribution, and prices of foods as control over the 
Nation’s Army and Navy. We want none of the law’s delays 
which mean denial of justice, the necessity of going from one 
court to another, while the manipulator and monopolists retain 
their hunger hold upon the people. [Applause.] 

Only through such absolute control can the situation be han- 
dled. Through it hoarding, monopolizing, and price boosting 
can be eliminated. Through it preference movement by com- 
mon carriers can be effected in order to secure a steady and con- 
tinuous supply. Through it regulations as to the use of food 
supplies can be enforced. Through it prohibition of the waste 
of food supplies in the manufacture of intoxicants can be 
secured. Through it both producer and consumer can be as- 
sured a fair price, no more and no less. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen hold up their hands in horror at 
the thought cf a food “ dictatorship.” We have had dictatorship 
by treasonable manipulators of the market long enough. Let us 
try putting the control in the hands of the Government which 
represents all the people. 

They shout protests against “ paternalistic legislation.” The 
very word shows they do not understand the questions in- 
volved. There can not be paternalistic legislation save from a 
despot to a subject people. Laws such as this in a free govern- 
ment are based on the principle of self-help, the action by the 
peuple in behalf of the people, the American Government acting 
at the command of the American people for the common good. 

They talk of this legislation being contrary to the principles 
of democracy. Think a moment. Does anyone deny that the 
very existence of democracy depends upon the overthrow of 
autocracy? Then I defy you to find a place on earth where the 
principle of autocracy is more firmly established than in the 
haunts of these food gamblers, who juggle heartlessly with the 
lives and health of men and women and little children. They 
boast of their “ wheat- kings” and “egg kings” and “meat 
kings” themselves, using the very phraseology of autocratic 
rule, 

The fact is that every principle of democracy demands the ex- 
termination of these autocrats of foods. Just food prices, un- 
touched by the manipulation of parasites, are due to free men. 
not as a matter of benevolent kindness but as a matter of abso- 
lute right. I have noted in the newspapers recently the fol- 
lowing item: 


The settlement price for May wheat, wiped from the board of trade 
esterday as a speculative option, was fixed at $3.18 a bushel to-day. 
e price committee, of which James A. Patten was chairman, met an 
hour before the opening of the board and fixed upon 2 05 as the proper 
prian for the reason that this was the figure established by competitive 
idding at the close vesterday. 

There are in the Chicago elevators 219,000 bu-hels of wheat of the 
grade required for delivery on contracts. A rough estimate places the 
amount contracted for at Nen a hundred times that quantity. Had 
not the board intervened, probably 99 per cent of these contracts would 
have had to be settled at ny price. even $10 a bushel, demanded by 
the holders of the contracts. in trade parlance known as the “ longs,” 


who held the sellers, or “ shorts,” absolutely at their mercy. 


Mr. Chairman, shall the American people depend for fair 
food prices upon these monarchs of the pit, who call a halt only 
when frightened themselves at the dizzy heights to which their 


manipulations have forced prices? Such a suggestion is an in- 
sult to Americans. It means that they must rely wholly upon 
the spirit of condescension and contempt in the breasts of gam- 
blers, who would act toward the whole citizenship’ of this 
country as one would throw a bone to a dog. And they make 
sure that the bone they throw has been scrupulously cleaned of 
any particles of nourishment, 

No, The American people are not asking favors from food 
gamblers. They are not supplicating. they are demanding jus- 
tice. Justice means that the iron hand of a just Government 
shall be laid upon these evildoers in punishment for their crimes, 
and the power to repeat them taken away once and for all. 
Let us hear no more of this prating that absolute control of 
food supplies in this crisis will destroy democracy. There can 
be no doubt but that the joint interest of 100,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in a common storehouse will be more inspiring support 
to democracy than the continued triumph of food speculators 
and monopolists whose activities endanger every man’s right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy to stand here and talk about theo- 
ries of government. You can quote stock phrases to prove 
that the Government should keep its hands off business and not 
interfere with prices. But what are all your axioms, mottoes, 
and aphorisms? Words, words, words. Is this a time to argue 
in froth logic against the Government control of foods, wnen 
without such control the Government itself may perish? 

Here are the American people, facing widespread hunger and 
hardship. Yonder are the allies, fighting the battles of democracy 
and depending upon America for food. To refuse to take the 
necessary action now is either the malignest or the maddest 
course imaginable. 

Those of you who counsel delay, how long will you wait? 
Will you wait until there are meal mobs in all the highways 
and byways? Will you stand inactive in a powder mill while 
fire is smoking and smoldering all around? Will you still hand 
out bread pills and milk and water remedies when solid food 
is imperatively needed? 

I want to say to these apostles of the white corpuscle that no 
halfway measures will avail. The time demands radical and 
fundamental action. The whole principle of democracy is at 
stake, and this advocacy now of the golden“ mean is simply 
an argument for the meanest thing on earth. While it is true 
that there is no pain like the pain of a new idea to a “ stand- 
patter,” this is a time when even that excruciating agony must 
be administered by those who are not paralyzed by a new idea, 
in dealing with new conditions. . z 

Out of this experience, enforced by war conditions, I am con- 
vinced that America will learn a lesson for peace—that the dis- 
tribution of food supplies can never be justly left to the erratic 
manipulation of those whose sole aim is to exact the highest 
possible profit rather than to serve the public good. 

use a man possesses food supplies is not valid reason 
why he should demand and receive a price fixed by starvation. 
If a man with a life preserver throws it to a drowning person, 
has he a right to take all his victim may have to give? Shall 
he be upheld when he shouts, “A thousand dollars or I let you 
drown”? The very statement of such a repulsive proceeding is 
sufficient. Then, neither has the man who possesses food a 
right to offer starvation or piratical prices as alternatives to 
the American people in their hour of need. 
But if possessors have no such right, what shall we say of 
the speculator who does not produce nor possess a bushel of 
wheat but fixes the price of every bushel in the country? In- 
stead of having righis to be protected by government. there is 
a sacred duty resting upon government to prevent such destruc- 
tive activities. 

The Federal Government must now and in the future under- 
take and carry on the work of guarding the Nation’s food and 
protecting the people from exploitation in its distribution. The 
great fundamental basis of our national wealth—our crops— 
must not be kicked about as a commercial football while values 
are regulated by gamblers. Grain should no more be subject 
to such juggling than the national currency. 

We shall not need a “ dictator” always, but we shall need to 
prevent manipulation and exploitation in the things upon which 
the very life of every citizen depends. We shall need to banish 
the day forever when warehouses burst with unavailable food: 
when cargoes of unspoiled tropical fruit are thrown overbourd ; 
when tons of sound vegetables are left to rot in cars on a siding; 
when fruits rot unpicked and unused ; all because such dastardly 
tactics will maintain increased prices through an artificial 
scarcity. . 

Mr. Chairman, this great war is destined to mark a new cra 
in international politics. May it also stand as a shining land- 
mark in the social and economic life of America. Edward 
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Everett Hale once said, There is much talk about abolishing 
war. Abolish injustice and war will abolish itself.” It is a 
true word. This war rages around the world because of the 
injustice wrought by crowned irresponsibles, who dreamed of 
world dominion won by the mailed fist. 

We shall go through with this war until that menace is 
removed from the world, and it is our sacred duty to do so. But 
no less sacred is it to strike down the injustice at home, the 
injustice of strong-armed greed. The twin gods of barbarism, 
Mammon and Mars, must be banished from the world together ; 
they can not be banished separately. 

The American Government, even in this storm and stress of 
war, perhaps because of the storm and stress, has an opportunity 
that comes but once in an age, to take a T-league stride 
toward justice and the assurance of equal opportunity to every 
man, woman, and child beneath the flag. 

May it take action now that will mean simple justice to all in 
regard to food supplies, and which will mean no injustice to any 
honest interest of producer, consumer, or merchant. Such 
action will mean the dawning of a new day for American busi- 
ness, wherein is recognized the truth that any business trans- 
action where only one side prospers is an iniquitous one, when 
business itself will say: 

I come no more in gray disguise, 


With grasping hands and greedy eyes, 
Living on larceny and lies, 


No longer do my mighty hosts 
Of ministers and servants boast 
Of giving least and getting most. 


But now, with eyes, greed can not blind, 
With open hands and willing mind, 
I live im service to mankind. 


And hold him first among the rest 
Who bears this motto on his breast: 
“He profits most who serveth best.” 


[Applause.] a 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
speak upon the details of this bill. I am chiefly anxious lest 
in providing for details we limit the general power to preserve 
the Nation which belongs to the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. We do not find legislation of this sort in 
our books, because our forefathers always recognized that in 
time of war the Commander had that power. When Washington 
wanted food during the Revolution, he did not stop at the rights 
of the States nor rules of law to go and get that food. If he could 
find food, he went and got it, or if he wanted sulphur or powder 
or guns and could find them, he went out and brought them to 
his starving army, and waited to pay for them with what they 
could. If a general is in charge of a city and it is in a state 
of siege. he declares a state of siege, which is a military declara- 
tion and not a legislative one, and he sees to it that every man 
in the city works as he wishes him to work, digging trenches or 
building up the battlements, and he will take the food, store it, 
and see that it is not wasted, and he will see to it that those who 
can make necessary articles make them. In olden times it was 
cartridges that would be made, while now it is everything, from 
automobiles to steamships. If we have come in these days to a 
state of siege, which now prevails not merely as to cities but 
as to whole nations, the same power belongs to the Commander 
in Chief, and it is a military power. If war is going on and we 
are short of food and he declares that we are in a state of siege 
and that food must be preserved. it is every man's duty to do it. 
In the Civil War we had no law for any such purpose. 

The President of the United States ran the railroads. We 
know that Tom Scott ran the railroads under Stanton. It was 
not done by law, but done as a means of war. I remember a 
story in the newspaper, and a very good one, that in the middle 
of the war they wanted mortar carriages at New Orleans. They 
had the mortars, but not the carriages. Mr. Lincoln called a 
telegraph operator to his side at the White House and got in 
communication with Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, who had been out 
at a dinner. He told him by telegraph that they had just one 
mortar carriage. Mr. Hewitt asked where it was and he said 
at Springfield. Then Mr. Lincoln said that we wanted duplicates 
right away, so that within a month the mortar carriages could 
be used. Mr. Hewitt asked that the one carriage be sent immedi- 
ately to New York and that he would see what could be done. 
It was sent, and by the time it got there Hewitt had arranged 
with different iron manufacturers in different places to make 
different parts by the hundreds, and the mortar carriages were 
made and every one of them was shipped in a single box car 
as near New Orleans as it could go, to be carried on passenger 
trains with the legend “ This car not to be sidetracked under 
penalty of death,” and Mr. Stanton meant that when he said it. 
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We do not wait in war for legislation, because legislation has 
no power to do what we want. Congress can not confiscate a 
man’s goods. We can not confiscate a man’s services. We can 
not tell him to come here and to go there. We can not order 
him arrested without warrant if he is suspected of aiding the 
enemy and is to be treated as an enemy. The soldiers and 
agents of the President in the conduct of the war must do it. 
I am only afraid as to this bill lest it limit the President too 
much. I think this bill, instead of saying “ there is established 
a control” should say “there is recognized a control” when 
deemed necessary by the President in the conduct of the war. 
Instead of limiting necessaries to particular things like food 
and fuel do not we know the military authorities had to seize 
every automobile manufactory in every one of the warring na- 
tions so as to get enough? Do we not know that cotton became 
to our great astonishment the only thing out of which they can 
make munitions? Do we not know that rubber had to be seized? 
Do we not know that at this present moment the bells of the 
churches of Hamburg are being pulled down by the Govern- 
2 a order to get brass and bronze and to get the component 

Do we not know that in the conduct of a war everything or 
anything may become necessary and that the Commander in 
Chief is not given the power by Congress, but it comes to him 
from the Constitution? We only recognize his power to com- 
mandeer necessaries, and the only limitation in the whole Consti- 
tution upon any. necessary that he can commandeer is one which 
says that soldiers shall not be quartered in a house in time of 
peace nor in time of war except by law. In that respect only 
have we the right to qualify the power of the military au» - 
thority. If he says it is a state of siege he can make anything 
go, if there be necessity—make every power of the Nation go to 
the benefit of the Nation. Now, I could have wished under these 
circumstances that this bill had been confined to sections 3, 4, 
and 5. Take section 3, the first few lines, It says: 

There is hereby established— 

I say “ recognized ”— 

a governmental control of necessaries— 

I would say “in the discretion of the President“ 
which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, activities 
of, and for the production, manufacture, procurement, storage, distri- 
bution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption of neces- 
saries, which shall be exercised and administered by the President for 
the purposes of this act. 

Pass that and Congress will recognize the President’s military 
power to be exercised under his own regulations. That includes 
the power to license. That covers all the necessary articles you 
have left out, because this bill only mentions food and fuel, and 
there are plenty more necessaries in time of war. Such a gen- 
eral provision will prevent the necessity of mentioning each 
article and bringing up the question of whether brewing and dis- 
tilling shall go on. This is a matter to be determined by the 
Commander in Chief according to the absolute necessities of the 
particular time. Some people think that a mild beer is good for 
soldiers in the field. England has decided that rum is good to 
revive them after a night in the trenches. Congress can not de- 
termine these questions as to each individual case any more 
than it can tell what your physician must do for your family 
when you are ill, It must be determined by the military au- 
thorities and is not a proper thing in this bill, As I say, I am 
for the principle of this bill, and I would that it were shortened 
and that it simply said that the Congress of the United States 
recognizes and confirms the absolute power which exists in the 
Commander in Chief to protect this Nation in time of war, and 
that if he thinks it is necessary, if he declares a state of siege, he 
may seize, commandeer, and control all of our energies and all 
of our lives for that purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN: Mr. Chairman, the supreme issue now is, 
What legislation shall be enacted to bring proud Germany to 
her knees and lift from a stricken world the somber shadow of 
Prussian imperialism? We are now in the great world con- 
flict, opposed by the deadliest war machine of the centuries. 
The more vigor we put into our blows the sooner the struggle 
will be ended. England's greatest poet said: 

In pence there’s nothing so becomes a man as modest stillness and 
humility; but when the blast of war blows in our ears, then imitate 
the action of the tiger. 

We are fighting the mad monarch of modern militarism, more 
of an imperialist than any purple-clad Cæsar that ever bestrode 
the narrow earth. For more than 40 years this mad king has 
seen visions and dreamed dreams of world domination. We 
must give him blow for blow and shot for shot. ` Now that war 
is on, down with the dove and up with the eagle! If we fight 
as we should fight, with all the weapons at our command, we 
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will win. The cheering news reaches us that Italy, France, and 
England are facing the insolent foe like heroes, and the bear 
that walks like a man is pledging anew his determination to 
stand up and fight like a man. The young manhood of the 
Nation, choice brave spirits of this day and generation, 10,000,000 
strong, has cheerfully registered for conscription, We. are 
conscripting wealth in the revenue bill now pending; now let 
us pass this food bill desired by the President and Germany 
will know that we are in earnest. - 

This is no time for raising technical, constitutional questions 
utterly without merit. It is no time for threatening Members; 
it is no time for petty objections or small politics. Let us stand 
by the administration, led by the foremost man of all the world 
to-day, the great-hearted Virginian, Woodrow Wilson, pass this 
bill, and mobilize our food supply as well as the Army and 
Navy. 

There are two provisions in this bill of paramount excellence. 

First, it proposes to eliminate as far as may be the century- 
old noxious parasite, the far-away middleman; and it promises 
to dispense with the pernicious and sinister activities of the 
food grabber and gambler, the conscienceless price booster, and 
likewise it will regulate the grafting, greedy, dishonest commis 
sion man in the large cities. And hereon hangs a tale. 

My district is in the fruit belt. Washington and Benton 
Counties, in this district, have more apple trees than any two 
counties in the world, Niagara County, N. Y., ranking as 
third. My people have been robbed by commission men for a 
quarter of a century. A few days ago there came to Washing- 
ton from Bellefonte, in Boone County, a very intelligent farmer 
and shipper, Mr. J. F. Hawkins, who knows this subject better 
than any half dozen men in the House, and who presented to 
Mr. Lever, Mr. Jacoway, and myself an argument in favor of 
the section in this bill dealing with this subject, now section 5, 
and at our request reduced his argument to writing, which I 
will put in the Recorp. It follows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. F. HAWKINS, OF BELLEFONTE, ARK, 


Mr. Chairman, my name is J. F. Hawkins, of 5 occu- 
pation, farmer, My object in coming, before you is to make known to 
bee certain existing conditions of national importance at this time and 

o make certain specific charges as to the cause thereof. 

The great army of small producers of this country are jenguishing 
for want of protection by laws insuring them a square deal in the great 
market centers. The consumer is paying the price of the high cost of 
living, but the small producer is not reaping the benefit. here is a 
lack of confidence on the part of the producer in the wholesale distribu- 
tion of fruit and pronare which has resulted in the falling off of pro- 
duction in these lines of endeavor, because it is not profitable to con- 
tinue therein The practice of unfair dealing on the part of a few 
dealers has caused loss of confidence in all. e large trade organiza- 
tions, such as the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association and the National 
League of Commission Merchants of the United States, are in a way 
largely responsible for this condition, and to that extent it might be 
called combinations in restraint of trade. It has been my experience 
that these organizations give aid and protection to unfair dealers by 
refusing to give to the shipper or his agent information that will enable 
him to get a square deal on commission-shipped goods. As an example 
of this particular charge I submit the following statements of fact 
and evidences thereof: 

In August, 1915, we, the Farmers Shipping Co., of Bellefonte, Ark. 
(of which I am a member), shipped to George E. Ford, a commission 
man in n who is a member of Western Fruit Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion and the National League of Commission Merchants of the United 
States, 15 cars of peaches, relying on letters from him, and filed here- 
with, marked Exhibits 1 and 2. After receiving an unsatisfactory ac- 
counting for the 15 cars of peaches, early in tember I wrote a 
letter of protest and received in answer to same letter filed herewith 
and marked Exhibit 3. Not being satisfied with this explanation, I 
made a personal 1 of all these shipments, and I herewith 
submit the sales and other documents showing the transaction in full 
on three cars: 

Car No. 947, F. R. L., marked“ Exhibit 4,” 

Car No. 19/9, F. R. L., marked Exhibit 5.” 

Car No, 1767, F. R. L.; marked Exhibit 6." 

Other cars in these shipments showed the same unfair method. 1 
later made an investigation for other parties shipping to the same man 
and found the same conditions throughout. To sum it up, I investi- 
gated 46 cars shipped to him, found 52 separate and distinct frauds 
committed on same. Thirty In the form of cartage charge, where it 
was not paid by him, and a few items of refund on freight collected by 
him from the railroad and not reported to the shipper. Twenty-two 
ears showed they sold for more money than he reported them sold for. 
Total collections from him on these shipments, $1,485, as shown by 
copies of releases held oy me. Asa further evidence of unfair methods 
of this most unfair dealer I herewith submit a copy of an affidavit of 
Ford's account sales clerk showing all the details of this fraud. Afi- 
davit marked Exhibit No. 7. 

During this investigation I got no assistance from any member of 
the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association or the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants, and some of them flatly refused to tell me the price 
they paid for these goods. I got the information in spite of their re- 
fusal in one case, and as a concrete example of how this shipper loses 
I hand you the sale on car No. 7358, S. F. B., marked Exhibit 8. 

After a careful study of statements and exhibits filed herewith, it 
will be evident that we were defrauded in the original sale, and that a 
second fraud was committed in subsequent settlements, and that there 
is more money yet due the shippers of these goods. 

As an illustration of other methods of unfair dealing, I submit a col- 
lection of papers representing 29 cars of peaches shipped to the Voelker 
Product Co., of St. uis, Mo., in July and August, 1515. by the Hardy 


Fruit Growers’ Association, Hardy, Ark, These papers, taken as a whole, 


the part of the commission company to de- 
them blind as to the real facts attending 


show a studied Arp on 
ceive the shipper and kee; 
the ‘shipments and disposal of same. 


The sales on this business were all made up to show St. Louis sale 
and delivery, whereas no such thing occurred. The goods were all re- 
consigned by the Voelker Product Co. to other commission merchants 
and by them sold on a commission basis, and all charges made thereon 

d by them, and the net return made to the St. Louis company. They 

hen made up and sent the — 77 a St. Louis account sale, showing 
amount sold for, amount of freight paid, and commission, which sale is 
both false and fraudulent. It Ise for the reason that ft is not 
the correct poe paid ; it is not the correct amount of freight and com- 


mission It is fraudulent for the reason that it conceals from the 
shipper the fact that he has paid another commission to the party who 
really did sell his stuff and thereby earned a commission, enabling the 
St. uis company to collect another commission for which they ren- 


dtred no service. I submit these papers marked Exhibit 9.” 

I haye in my 13 papers covering 85 cars of peaches shipped 
by Pope Coun oduce Co., Russellville, Ark., July, 1915, to the same 
company and handled in the same way. have papers covering 17 
cars sh ee by other parties and handled in the same way, making 
a total of 181 cars ship to this company for which a selling charge 
was made and practically no valuable service rendered by them, and 
depriving the ome of a sum of money approximated $4,000. This 

ractice is wi read and growing and is generally done by keeping 
he shippers blinded as to real facts. 

A form of contract is sometimes used that carries a joker in it, which, 
if the shipper is kept hoodwinked, is never needed, but in case the 
shipper gets wise, and makes a “ kick” he is referred to this clause: 
“Sample contract is herewith submitted marked Exhibit No. 10.’” 

There are some commission merchants now bold enough to uphold 
and openly advocate the pracne of charging double commission, not- 
withstanding the fact that the highest courts, without exception since 
1851, have held that the practice of commission merchants reconsigning 
goods to other co ssion merchants and charging for both services is 
contrary to common reason and justice. 

Three reputable commission merchants of St. Louis made the state- 
ment that this was a common practice in St. Louls, and that it is now 
being done regularly. 

Under this system of business it is possible to reconsign the shippers’ 
goods clear out of existence. It is an endless chain and a dangerous one 
o the producer. I know of a case of this kind where the producer 
paid three commissions, two to the commission merchants and one to the 

ome man. There are many other forms of unfair dealing by middle- 
men, but I cite these two, as I have absolute and positive proof to back 
these statements. 

I am not sent here by anyone, and yet in a way I represent many who 
may not be able to produce the truth along these lines, and I make these 
statements and present this proof, in the hope that justice may be 
assured the producer in the future and many be profited thereby. 

In my opinion section 6 of House bill 4630 will, if enacted and 
enforced. remedy a good many evils now existing, and also stimulate 
the production of fruit and produce. When the small grower finds that 
he can get a square deal, he will exert himself as he never has before. 

In some fruit-growing sections of Arkansas the growers. have been 
cheated out of their fruit year after year and many orchards have 
been abandoned, cially peach orchards, and unless some legislative 
protection is given them, peach growing will decline to a point of home 
consumption. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I have been enabled to serve 18 and my 
petple in some small way, and I thank you for this opportunity. 

pectfully submitted. 

Exhibit 1 was a letter addressed to me soliciting shipments of 

aches and setting forth the advantages to be gained by shipping to 

im, and saying he was going to give the Arkansas peach deal his own 
personal attention, and when you can get a commission man to do this 
you have nothing to fear at this end of the line, 

9 05 2 was to farmers shipping company and about the same line 
of hot air. 

Exhibit 3 among other things, sald, “I think your peaches were sold 
well. I did the best I could with them and you were extremely lucky 
to fet as much as you did for them.” 

xhibit 4 shows. Ford's account sale, showing peaches to be sold at 
65 cents f. o. b. Also a letter from Bunn Bros., of Rockford, Ill., stat- 
ing they paid 75 cents f. o. b. In settlement Ford claimed he didn’t 
sell to Bunn Bros., but sold to Will H. Peck, who sold to Bunn Bros., 
and I lost the $46.90 due me on gale price. Later I wrote to Bunn 
pre me who they bought this car from and they answered “George 

„Ford.“ 

Exhibit 5, car 1915, shows Ford claimed to have sold this car at 
50 cents f. o. b., and wrote across the face of the sales account these 
words, “ Tell your shippers this car originally sold for 70 cents, was 
rejected and resold for 50 cents, and letter from buyer says car arrived 
in good condition and cleaned up around $1.50, averaged that, and 
could have been reshipped.” 

Exhibit 6 contains Ford sales on 1767 at 45 cents f. ó. b., and says 
ear sold at 70 cents, rejected and resold for 45 cents. Letter from 
buyer says it was rejected and rebought at 65 cents. 

exhibit 7 shows Ford accounts sales sheets were fraudulent and 
were made so on every order and that it had been going on for a 
period of three years and with reference to all shippers from all 
points. Also that other commission companies furnished bulk account. 
sales and same were made out by order of Ford to conform to crooked 
account sales sheet. Also that duplicate sales tickets were made, cars 
sold in Chicago to show all cash sales and that duplicate cash sales 
slips and bogus account sales forms were presented in settlement made 
with me for the purpose of misleading me; also contains other damag- 
ing statements of like nature. 

Exhibit § shows account sales as sold in Chicago. Also statement 
of Glass Fruit Co., showing they sold in Wausau, Wis. Letters of 
Glass Fruit Co. (members of the Western Fruit Jobbers Association) 
positively refusing to tell me the price paid. Upon threat of action 
they rendered duplicate account sales showing a difference of over $50 
and two commissions paid. 

I think Exhibit 9 is explained in my typewritten statement of 
which you have a copy. Hoping I have made myself intelligible to 


ou, I remain, 
Vote Respectfully; J. F. HAWKINS. 


Mr, Hawkins said that old section 6, now section 5, will prove 
a boon to farmers, producers, and shippers, and asks me to 
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urge Members to vote for it. I respectfully do so. The bill 
nowhere compels the farmer to sell any product, but allows him 
to hold as long as he wishes. ' 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN, I will. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Oftentimes, I am satisfied, down in the 
gentleman's district, where they ship fruit he has observed 
that after they pay the freight the shipper does not get any- 
thing. Oftentimes he has to pay part of the freight. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is very true. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And this bill seeks to remedy that. 

Mr, TILLMAN, It does, and Mr. Hawkins is of the opinion 
that the publicity required in section 5, and the licensing of 
these commission dealers will give the producer a fair show 
and prove an effective barrier to fraud on the part of commis- 
sion men given to unfair practices. 

Referring to the remarks just made by my friend, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. THompson], I beg to present the 
actual figures of two or three real transactions showing how 
producers suffer at the hands of unlicensed and unregulated 
commission men and transportation companies: 

ANOTHER CITATION OF PECULIAR DEALINGS. 


Three years ago a farmer shipped to an eastern city 1,050 water- 
melons, for which he recelved 5 cents each, net $52.50. The city con- 
sumer paid 60 cents each for them. or a total of $630—an advance over 
the producer's price of $577.50. This is quite too much to go for freight 
and commission. The man who sweats in the sun and produces 
wealth gets next to nothing for it, while the nonproducer gets an 
immense profit. 

The farmer sells his eggs at 20 cents a dozen. The consumer in a 
dining car or in a first-class hotel pays 124 cents each for these eggs. 

During the peach season a farmer picked 41 baskets of ches and 
deliv: them to the express company to be sold in New York City at 
the best market price obtainable. In due time the company accounted. 
They said the shipment was three baskets short at the destination. For 
the remaining 88 baskets they accounted as follows: 


28 baskets, at 50 cent — e 
10 baskets, at 871 cent üüͤñü4 — aT ee 
rape beats 
Le char $13. 09 shai 
88 ress — SOI OU ove ETS 
Melegrata PRERE NEI — —-— 50 13. 59 
13. 59 4. 16 net. 
“We inclose $4.16 for the amount,” wrote the express company. 


Now. this gives the farmer between 10 and 11 cents a basket for the 
fruit, which would hardly pay for the labor involved in picking the 
8 Obviously the farmer was not satisfied, and would do better 
o let his peaches fall to the ground and rot. And yet there were a 

t many million people in the eastern cities who were not able to 
uy all the peaches they wanted. 


BREAD RATHER THAN BOOZE, 


Another wholesome and commendable feature of this measure 
is the section giving the President authority to prevent the use 
of grain for the manufacture of beverages. In this bloody war 
bread will count for more than beer. 

Congress may be criticized for many things, but it will have 
to its credit the fact that it has driven liquor out of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, out of Alaska; it has curtailed the red king’s 
privileges in the matter of advertising his wares in dry States, 
in the matter of shipments into dry territory. Whereas hun- 
dreds of liquor joints followed our soldiers to the Mexican 
border, under the present Army bill neither drinking places nor 
their side evil, social impurity, can exist any longer near where 
our boys are quartered. 

Speaking of war measures against intoxicants, I want to take 
off my hat to the late Czar of Russia. He made a bid for im- 
mortality which ought to be recognized by the world—and will 
be. They make a strong alcoholic drink in Russia, called vodka. 
During the war between Russia and Japan—RTussia having 
200,000,000 people and Japan being a little island in the sea— 
in a very short time Japan triumphed over that great autocracy. 
The Japs were sober; the Russians were drunk on yodka. Up 
there close to the Arctic Circle they are very fond of vodka, a 
strong alcoholic drink which tastes like fire and smells like hair 
oil. The Russian soldiers drank much of it. They were brave 
and numerous, but in a short time the vigorous and brave Rus- 
sians, drunk on vodka, were compelled to yield to the little sober 
Japs. This time when the war came on the Czar and his people 
knew they had to fight against the greatest military power in 
the world, the greatest war machine on earth; and Nicholas, 
with a stroke of his pen, wiped out every vodka joint in Russia, 
and in this war, barring the last few months of inaction, the 
Russians haye made the second best showing of any of the allies 
against the central powers. 

They have a strong liquor in France, called absinthe, It 
makes a man forget his joys and sorrows for hours at a time. 
The Frenchmen knew they were going up against that deadly 
German war machine, which rapidly rolled to Paris in 1870, and 
so the Government authorities prohibited the use of absinthe in 
France. And the game little Frenchmen at Verdun, and now 


fronting the Hindenburg line, have made the very best showing 
of any of our allies against that wonderful German machine, 
Why? Because they are sober. [Applause.] When England 
got into this war her rulers found that they were not getting 
munitions fast enough. Lloyd-George, that splendid Welshman, 
one of the great world figures of to-day, began to make inquiries 
to ascertain why it was that they could not get munitions fast 
enough, and found that it was because the English workmen 
were drunk. Lloyd-George remedied that evil, and he gave to 
the world this great classic. He said: 

England is fighting Germany, she is fighting Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, and she is 1 beverages, but the most powerful 
and dangerous enemy she is alcoholic liquors. 

Mr, RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. RANDALL. I notice the gentleman stated that one of the 
acts of Congress was to prohibit the advertisement of liquors in 
dry States. Permit me to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the Post Office Department has ruled that under the 
advertising law adopted by the last Congress advertising is not 
only driven out of dry States but is driven out of dry towns in 
all wet States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am very glad the gentleman reminded me 
of that fact. I know he is a thorough student of this subject. 
I commend the Post Office Department for that decision. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We have 26 States that are now dry. I will ask the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RANDALL] if that is not true? 

Mr. RANDALL. Twenty-six. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes; 26. Now, it is time, as a war measure, 
to put into the hands of President Wilson—and I know that he 
will invoke it—the power to eliminate the further making of 
liquors during this emergency. [Applause.] May God speed 
the day when the red plume of King John Barleycorn will wave 
no more in all the world. That day is.coming as swiftly as 
the flight of an arrow. Our mothers and sisters, soon to be 
invested with the regal right of suffrage, will hasten its coming. 

Liquor subtracts from our bread supply annually 107.000.000 
bushels of grain, 11,000,000 pounds of bread a day—daily bread 
for 22,000,000: men. r 

King Alcohol will have but few real mourners when he abdi- 
eates his throne. He has been destroying men and women at 
the rate of 100,000 a year. This haughty red ruler demands of 
his subject more than any potentate on earth, and when he 
has stripped him to his foolish hide he kicks him into the street. 
If one of King John’s followers, after paying tribute to him for 
many 4 weary year, finally yields to delirium tremens and dies 
a pauper’s death, King John does not even give him swift burial 
in the potters’ field. Generous governments and. fair-minded 
princes pension their soldiers and sailors when they become 
old and disabled and often provide for their widows and orphans 
if they fali while serving the state. Individuals and corpora- 
tions are likewise generous in this way, but you may serve 
this hard master until money, character, happiness, and life 
are gone, and King John Barleycorn will not even provide a 
poorhouse ta shelter your helpless wife and babies. [Applause.} 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] requested me to take charge of the 
time at this point. I will ask the Chair to notify me when I 
have spoken 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the committee 
will rise at the conclusion of the gentleman's statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina states 
that the committee will rise at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I desire to express appreciation first of all for the courte- 
sies of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Lever], and also of 
the Democratic members of the Committee on Agriculture, 
extended throughout the entire consideration of tht; bill, and 
also throughout the period when we were having hearings. In 
some of the committees of this House I understand the majority 
members hold executive sessions. That does not happen to be 
the practice in the Committee on Agriculture. The Committee 
on Agriculture during the period that I have had the honor to 
serve upon it has been one where politics has no place. The 
consideration of this bill has been nonpartisan. I was not able 


to notice on either side any disposition to seek party advantage. 

Mr. Chairman, this great war, this titanic struggle between 
giant nations, has blotted out the ordinary distinctions between 
the various classes of society, and to-day, when the Nation 1s 
confronted with a peril which the average man has only begun 
to comprehend, in its imminence and fearfulness, there is but 
one impulse which actuates all classes—the passion of patriot- 
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ism. There are distinguished Members upon the floor who rep- 
resent great metropolitan, great manufacturing, and great com- 
mercial interests. I come from a constituency which is almost 
exclusively agricultural, am a grain grower myself, and there- 
fore speak from the standpoint of the farmer. But I bring to 
you no less of that spirit of passionate patriotism and eagerness 
to serve the country from the fields and firesides of the farmers 
of the Northwest than any that may be voiced by the repre- 
sentatives of commerce. The bugle which calls the boys from 
the workshops and the farms is that which roused the “ embat- 
tled farmers,” whose first shot at Concord in defense of democ- 
racy and liberty was “heard round the world.” The Nation 
whose foundations were laid by farmers has become two-thirds 
commercial and one-third agricultural. The safety, the pros- 
perity, and the happiness of the people still rest to a supreme 
degree upon those who produce its food, its wool, and its cotton. 

We are not a military nation—yet we are confident “of our 
latent military power. We are in no fear for our Navy nor 
for the Army to be organized, but there is the greatest peril in 
the possible shortage of our food supply, due to the fact that 
the fighting world is making increasing demands upon us for 
food, and the war is robbing our farms of their vigorous man- 
hood and will continue to take from the furrow and the plow, 
for the trench and the cannon, the best of our young farmers. 
Gentlemen, I speak in all seriousness of the embarrassment of 
our farmers through the taking away of farm help to the Army, 
and especially to the highly-stimulated industries of the cities— 
the munition factories and allied manufactories where high 
Wages are paid even to unskilled workers. 

My mail is loaded with letters from alert, intelligent, and 
patriotic farmers protesting against conditions which make 
them powerless to carry on their farm operations for lack of 
help. Farm wages must be increased in competition with the 
inflated wages of other lines or we shall see perforce decreased 
acreage, All other elements of production as well as wages 
the cost of farm implements, the cost of clothing, groceries, the 
cost of everything that farmers must have has greatly in- 
creased. The situation as to farm help, already acute, will 
grow more desperate when the organization of the Army 
reaches out to take from the farms their proportion of willing, 
patriotic young soldiers. Those administrative officials charged 
with the responsibility must give to the situation earnest con- 
sideration from the standpoint of broad national necessity. 

It is a trite quotation to refer to Napoleon’s dictum, that “An 
army fights on its stomach.” Yet common sense teaches us it 
is true. It is of greater importance to provide increased food 
supplies than it is even to increase munitions and armament. 
It is equally important to enlist farmers in agriculture as it 
is to enlist soldiers in the army, for a hungry nation is a de- 
fenseless people, and this war will ultimately be fought to a 
finish over the dinner tables of the world rather than behind 
the cannon. Whether the individual farmer realizes the tre- 
mendous importance of the part he plays in preserving liberty 
by the food he produces or not, it is up to Congress and the 
administration to make no mistake in appreciation of the fact 
that our chief defense is the American farm. Let us see to it 
then that conditions are such that will keep the hand as steady 
at the plow as at the trigger. 

I have a letter, Mr. Chairman, that just came in this after- 
noon from a farmer living near Velva, N. Dak., and I want you 
to give more than an ordinary hearing to this letter, because 
it gives an insight into the conditions on many of the farms 
of North Dakota. My mail has been heavy during the last 
few weeks, and I have not attempted to abstract these letters 
or even reflect them in this address; but I am going to read 
this letter, which, I think. will give you a real view of the 
problem on the farm, and if it is a problem there that is going 
to mean decreased production, it is a problem that you, repre- 
senting other and consuming portions of the country, should 
take into account. I read: 

TH? Nip STOCK F. 
Veiva, N. Dak., Tana A 16. 10. 
Hon. GEORGE M. YOUNG. 
Washingion, D. C. 
Dear Str: It is quite a while 


since I have written you, and I 
am going to take the Ude of bot 


hering 7 —.— once more to assist 


me in ca out my fa: a business. „perhaps, it is not 

necessary for me to tell you our troubles 7 in North ota with 
the hired-hel PP have bee Skilled farm labor is at a 3 ae 
cording to wha 


ve been reading in the 8 a 1 
the Representatives Congress seem to have an idea you —— 
farm with eripples oak fools or 5 any kind that can walk on 
two legs. But this is not so. takes a man with brains to farm. 
tactically more so thaa a great many other forms of business. Now, 
for 9 a banker can possibly use unskilled labor, for the reason 
hat they can give them a close supervision, whereas a farmer operat- 
ba extensively can not watch each man, for the reason that they 
must variously be at igi distances from one another. 
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Coming to ti the ee of which I wish particularly to mention it is 

hired man by the name cf Julius A. Hauge, tered 
ar FO the draft laws as No. 18, precinct 45, McHenry County, Dak, 
This man has been working for me for about eight 7 and if he is 


taken away from me I wouid not be able to do my bit to carry on my 
farmi: business, He has also got a farm of own. He 


I had was in the year 


is un- 
marri 
Now, I wili tell ah vow, Mr. wig te the last <p 
1915, At that time I raised 23,000 bushels wheat, ane I sold ths 
bulk of it for 84 to 86 cents per bushel. And in 1916 I raised n 
— and for a fact I do not know what the 1917 crop will bring, as it 
rather drf at the present time. Would there be any chance that 


1245 one man t I have got could be left with me to superintend m 


work? J really think it would be wise for this Government to loo! 

inte the matter. Furthermore, do you think that he is a subject of 

— coun Enu: being he took out his intention papers eight years ago, 
taken out bis second papers? 

ang haly let me hear from you relative to these matters of which I 
have written, Stating what your opinion is, and it will be very much 
appreciated. 

Yours, very truly, H. L. SPILDE. 
B.—Mr. Hauge, of whom I haye made 5 is a very loyal 
tian and will serye for his country if he shall be needed, 

Now, I do not pretend to say for a minute, gentlemen, that 
farmers as a whole should be exempt. That would be prepos- 
terous, to take any great class and say that they should all be 
exempt. But I think that the officers representing the United 
States who look after this matter of exemptions ought to be men 
who appreciate at least the need of the production of food, and 
that they should act with wisdom, caution, and discretion. 

The food bill gives a wide control and almost limitless power 
to the President to be exercised by the food administrator, 
which will extend to and cover the farmers of the country. The 
exercise of these powers will affect the business of these farmers 
in an arbitrary way. They are for the most part men of com- 
paratively small incomes. They are usually called producers, 
but they are in fact also consumers. The prices upon all things 
which they buy have gone up. Their expenses of living have in- 
creased. Farm implements have also greatly advanced in price. 
We passed recently in this House a revenue bill which is now 
being considered in the Senate. This bill provides for the 
raising of a huge amount of money by taxing the citizens of 
our country in various ways. It is a fact, however, that much, 
if not nearly all, the taxes upon the manufacturing and jobbing 
industries will be passed on te the consumers. In other words, 
the amount of the tax will be added to the cost of the article 
sold. Among these consumers are the farmers. Upon them the 
burdens of war taxation will rest heavily. 

Many measures to increase production have been discussed 
in committee. Representatives of farmers’ organizations have 
appeared before the committee with their well-thought-out rec- 
ommendations and practical suggestions and their views have 
been carefully considered, especially by those Members who 
through years of close association are naturally in close sym- - 
pathy with the farmers’ standpoint. 

I am satisfied that the farmers are ready to sacrifice their 
own conclusions in many respects and to make great concessions 
to the yerdicts of men high in the councils of the Nation. But 
before we set aside the traditions and teachings of such orguni- 
zations as the Grange, the Nonpartisan League. the American 
Society of Equity, and practically every other agricultural unit 
as to the personal profits of increased acreage and increased pro- 
duction it behooves us to give the experience of men in the 
business of farming, to experts in agriculture, the same respect- 
ful attention that we would accord to experts in medicine if we 
were seeking the remedy of a bodily disease, or to experts in 
finance if we were considering banking, or to experts in arma- 
ment and navigation in connection with the Navy. 

The teachings of all farm organizations and practically of all 
agricultural papers and other agricultural economists is that in- 
creased production of farm products, however beneficial it may be 
to consumers and especially to middlemen handling the crops on a 
commission per bushel basis, is quite as likely to lower the profits 
of the farmers as to increase those profits. 

A good illustration of this was given to our committee by Dr. 
Russell, of the Agricultural College of Wisconsin. He said that 
they ordinarily grew 30,000,000 bushels of potatoes in Wisconsin 
and usually got 40 cents per bushel, or $12,000,000. He said 
last year they grew about 14,000,000 bushels and got $1.50 a 
bushel. In other words, for a half crop they got 75 per cent 
more than they ordinarily receive for a whole crop. Instances 
of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely. The farmers had 
taken such conditions into account and were long prior to this 
war attempting to obtain reforms in marketing machinery and 
methods rather than attempting to increase grain production. 
So when the Government said, “ Raise more farm products and 
we will make you a guaranteed price,” they replied, “ We haven't 
asked for a guaranteed price; we want open markets freed from 
monopoly, from gambling, from dishonest practices, and the 


selfish control of those who purchase our products.” They said, 
“We want public storage houses made public not only in name 
but in fact.” Gentlemen, if you want to stimulate the farmers, 
if you want to send a pleasurable sensation down their spinal 
columns, give them something they want, not what some self- 
constituted guardian thinks they ought to have. 

Now, what are we giving them by this bill? Government offi- 
cials assured them that they would have a price for their com- 
modities sufficient to cover the cost of production and a reason- 
able profit. This bill does not do that. It simply authorizes 
the President, if he deems it advisable, to establish prices for 
nonperishable farm products. It is an open secret that the 
man whom the President is to name for that position has no 
notion of fixing prices generally for farm products, and that no 
prices whatsoever will be fixed for the crop of 1917. So that 
so far as the crop of 1917 is concerned the Government is mak- 
ing no effort to redeem its pledges of fixed, indemnifying prices. 
But the farmers, accustomed to tribulations, and in spite of the 
fact that they have patriotically increased their acreage, come 
up smiling, with the statement that they will accept the legisla- 
tion with good nature, because they see in it promise of free 
markets and elevator storage freed from monopoly. 

Having failed to make good as to a guaranty of prices in 
1917, will the farmers be fooled also as to the character of this 
legislation in other respects? It is to be noticed that there is 
nothing mandatory in the provisions in respect to the control 
of grain exchanges and of elevator storage. The food con- 
troller-may exercise such control. I hope that all Members 
of the House anxious to see fair play extended to the farmers 
will at least see to it that no amendments are permitted to 
these sections just referred to designed to weaken the measure 
in case the food controller shall desire to deal vigorously with 
the grain exchange and storage abuses. 

If there ever was a trust, an ironclad combination, it is that 
existing between the members of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, the owners of big storage elevators, and the owners 
of flour mills. 

The bill contains a provision to punish with heavy penalties 
any person guilty of destroying food necessaries or withhold- 
ing them from consumption. But if we are guilty of permitting 
conditions to exist which lessen production the effect is the 
same as to destroy what has already been produced, and I in- 
tend to point out some of the conditions in the marketing of 
grain, which to a scandalous degree robs the farmers of the 
legitimate rewards of their labor; even in times of normal pro- 
duction, but more particularly in case of increased production, 
and unless we can assure the farmers that those conditions 
will be regulated and controlled we have no right to ask them 
for increased acreage and increased yield. 

Section 4 of the bill under consideration makes it unlawful 
to hoard, to monopolize, or attempt to monopolize any neces- 
saries; to engage in any discriminatory and unfair or any de- 
ceptive or wasteful practice or device, or to make any unjust 
or unreasonable rate or charge in handling or dealing in or with 
any necessaries; to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with 
any other person (a) to limit the facilities for transporting, 
producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any 
necessaries; (b) to restrict the supply of any necessaries; (c) 
to restrict distribution of any necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, 
or lessen the manufacture or production of any necessaries, or 
to enhance the price thereof, or (e) to exact excessive prices 
for any necessaries, or to aid or abet the doing of any act made 
unlawful by this section. 

If the farmers of the Northwest could be positively assured 
of the strict enforcement of that paragraph they would feel con- 
fident of getting a full measure of the reward for their effort, 
and they would not hesitate to increase their grain acreage to 
tlie full limit of their labor capacity, for it would be impossible 
to enforce that clause without closing the doors of the most 
unmerciful and greedy monoply that ever held a strangling 
hand upon the arm of the producer and the throat of the con- 
sumer, 

Between the grain raisers of the Northwest and the bread 
eaters of the world there exists in the greatest grain market and 
milling center in the world a monopoly uncontrolled, so power- 
ful that it practically dictates what every farmer may receive 
and what every consumer must pay for the food produced on 
the broad prairies of the West, the bread basket of the Nation, 
This is the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, unrivaled in 
the world in its volume of actual grain, and with scarcely a 
rival in its volume of speculative gambling in fictitious grain. 

It is a hydra-headed monster that dominates the finance of 
the Northwest, dominates the transportation facilities, domi- 
nates the press, and dominates agricultural production. It con- 
trols the great flour mills of the city, the greatest flour milling 
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center in the world. The alleged public grain elevators of Min- 
neapolis are no more public than is the door of a bank vault 
whose combination is known only to the officials of the bank. 
For many years the farmers have been struggling to free them- 


selves from the deadly grasp of this monopoly. It is superior 
in its decrees to any court; it has the power to fine its members, 
and by the word of its board of control any member, no matter 
how powerful or how wealthy, may be put out of business as a 
penalty for violating its rules, and there is no appeal to any 
court of law or equity whereby the disciplined member may 
secure redress. The Constitution of the United States provides 
that a citizen may not be deprived of his property without just 
compensation and due process of law. But the Constitution 
itself is supine in the presence of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, which can deprive and has deprived its members of 
thousands of dollars and of their established business when they 
have dared to offend its ruthless power. The greatest military- 
autocracy in its utmost recklessness would blush to exercise 
the drastic power of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
when its members dare defy its edicts. 

I know that I am using strong language, but there is not a 
northwestern farmer who has ever attempted to break the 
shackles with which he is bound who will not bear out and 
verify every word I say. I am not making loose statements; I 
am not standing here for the purpose of heaping abuse upon a 
great organization; but I am here to say that if we will give 
to the northwestern grain raisers only what they well deserve 
and have a right to claim, a free and unmonopolized market for 
their grain, they will ask no Government guaranty of price; they 
will ask no artificial stimulation; they certainly will not ask 
for any favored treatment, for all that they demand is justice 
and the free operation of the fundamental law of markets, the 
law of supply and demand. ‘They have never had that for 
their grain, and the grip of the grain monopoly, in spite of all 
of the struggles of the farmers, grows stronger year by year. 

Nominally there are 550 seats in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. This number has not been increased since the cham- 
ber was organized, some 30 years ago. The seats originally cost 
$100. They have grown in value, so that they are now selling 
for over $5,000, and many of these seats are held as an invest- 
ment by retired and inactive members on account of their con- 
tinual increasing value. That reduces the number of active 
memberships very materially. 

Then some of the larger commission and milling firms own 
from 2 to 20 seats apiece. In short, instead of their chamber 
being made up of 550 independent dealers in grain, all of its 
seats are owned by less than 100 different firms, 

Further than that, these 100 firms include their subsidiary 
companies. There is one group of 13 supposedly separate grain 
commission companies, all owned by one parent conipany, and 
that same parent company has so loaned money to two or three 
other commission firms as to be able to dictate to them, In 
short, the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is a monopoly 
controlled by seven powerful firms or companies. Seven men 
hold the power of a czar over the greatest milling and grain- 
producing region in the world. This has been testified to in 
court and uncontradicted, but the courts have no jurisdiction. 
It has been sworn to in a thorough investigation by the Minne- 
sota Legislature, but the legislature failed to take action. Natu- 
rally these seven dictators are men of wealth and power in busi- 
ness circles. Their voice is heard in bank directorates. Their 
representatives are found in all lines of business throughout 
the Northwest. ; 

Country banks are encouraged to send the notes of country 
merchants for rediscount to the Federal reserve bank located 
in Minneapolis, but has there ever been a farmers’ eleyator note 
accepted for rediscount by the Federal reserve bank, even 
though it bore the individual personal indorsement of every 
farmer in the township or county? If you think there has been 
fair treatment accorded by the Federal reserve banks to the 
farmers’ elevators, ask the United States Treasurer, whose cor- 
respondence with Gov. Wold, of the Minneapolis Federal Re- 
serve Bank, about a year ago, disclosed a discrimination against 
the farmers in the interests of the grain monopoly at the termi- 
nal markets which was simply scandalous. United States 
Treasurer Burke went even to the extent of declaring that if 
conditions were not remedied he would use his influence toward 
abolishing the Minneapolis Reserve Bank and transferring its 
business to another, So far as I have been able to learn there 
has been no change in the discriminating policy against which 
he complained. The dealers, so long as they behave themselves 
toward the dictators of the chamber of commerce and of the 
banks of Minneapolis have no trouble in financing their pur- 
chases of the farmers’ grain. The dealers are thereby enabled 
to take over the grain soon after threshing, when the great 
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volume of shipments depresses the price received by the farmers, 
and the dealers thereby are enabled to hold their purchases 
until later in the season, when they can get the benefit of a 
spread in the market. I have been referring to the Federal 
reserve bank. Many of the local banks have helped to finance 
local elevators of farmers. 

In recent years farmers have been organizing and building 
country elevators, but except in a few cases they huve not been 
strong enough financially to finance and hold their grain in their 
country elevators, and as soon as they ship it to the market it 
passes out of farmers’ hands, for there is no real public terminal 
elevator in the Northwest, excepting the one-half million bushel 
elevator of the Equity Cooperative Exchange at St, Paul. 
There are so-called public elevators, but let a farmer present a 
earload of grain, or a trainload of grain for that matter, for 
storage in one of these alleged public elevators, and he is in- 
variably informed that the elevator is full; or if he chances to 
know of empty bins he is told that they are out of order and 
must be repaired, and that therefore his grain can not be 
taken in. 

If he goes to the great flour mills to sell his wheat direct to 
the millers, he is told that the mills confine their purchases to 
the “regular channels,” namely, the chamber of commerce. 
The individual farmer can neither get storage nor a valid sale 
for any grain in the greatest grain market of the world. He is 
at the mercy of the chamber of commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In the absence of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Havucen], who left me in charge of the 
disposal of the time on this side for the remainder of the day, 
I ask for 30 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 30 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman know of any farmers in 
North Dakota who mortgage their crops and haye to sell them 
the minute they are harvested, as told by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THompson] a little while ago? It is not the 
usual practice in North Dakota? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There was a time when pretty 
nearly every crop in North Dakota was mortgaged. That period 
has passed, but there is still quite a percentage of farmers who 
mortgage their crops. I will say this, though, that ordinary 
notes, ordinary debts of farmers, come due usually October 1, 
November 1, or December 1 of each year. Those debts, while 
they are not probably in many cases secured by mortgages on 
the crop, are such that still, when they become due, there is Å 
little pressure brought to bear upon them to pay them. 

Mr. PLATT. Surely. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I imagine that there are very 
few farmers in North Dakota who are not in debt during the 
crop season. When their crop is harvested they haul it to the 
market. or at least the great bulk of wheat is marketed either 
Irom Be machine or within, say, two or three months after- 
war 

Mr. PLATT. There is no restriction on the farmers of North 
Dakota in the way of using their land as a basis of credit, as 
there is in Oklahoma, is there? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Not at all, that I know of. 

Two of my neighbors in Barnes County, Louis Noltimier and 
Charles J. Lee, three years ago went into Minneapolis to sell 
four carloads of wheat. I want you to take note of the fact 
that this is not the case of a farmer who has driven into Minne- 
apolis with a wagonload of wheat, where the great mills might 
not have the facilities to eleyate wheat in those small quantities. 
This is a case where a couple of my neighbors went to Minne- 
apolis with their wheat contained in the same identical form 
that wheat is sold to those mills by dealers who belong to the 
chamber of commerce. They went from mill to mill, asking 
them to buy this wheat, and they were invariably met with the 
reply that they bought their wheat through the ordinary chan- 
nels; that is to say, the chamber of commerce. One of the 
millers, who was a little bit more frank than the others, said, 
“We do not care to buy wheat through anybody outside of the 
chamber of commerce members, because next summer when the 
wheat supply gets short they might close up our mills.” 

Now, it would seem, gentlemen, that if there was any place 
on earth where a farmer ought to be able to sell his wheat to a 
flour mill it would be in the great city of Minneapolis, the 
greatest flour-milling center in the world. There is a gentleman 
sitting here on the floor who is in the flour-milling business, 
and I do not doubt that he buys wheat from every man who 
comes to his door and wants to sell it; and in passing judgment 
on the flour millers and this combination or trust in Minneapolis, 
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I do not want to indicate that I wish to make similar charges 
against flour millers the country over. The people with whom 
we have to deal at our terminals where our wheat goes happen 
to be controlled by that kind of combination. The flour mills 
refuse to buy our wheat. If we want to sell it to them, we 
have got to go to some member of the chamber of commerce and 
give him a rake-off. 

If we say, “ Well, we will store our wheat in one of these 
elevators and keep it,” we are met with the same wall of opposi- 
tion. They say, No; we have not got any room here.” They 
never have any room except when a member of the chamber of 
commerce asks them to put something in the elevator. So thut 
with absolutely all of the storage, about 55,000,000 bushels of it, 
under their control, with all the flour mills there in on the ar- 
rangement by which they will not buy excepting from the eham- 
ber of commerce, they are enabled to form an ironclad combina- 
tion or trust. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the average elevator man belong to the 
chamber of commerce? 

Mr: YOUNG of North Dakota. No; not in the country. They 
have got to pay a commission to some member of the chamber of 
commerce to handle their grain. I presented the situation to 
the Attorney General, and other Members from the Northwest 
also did so, and later the Attorney General of the United States 
promised me he would prosecute the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis for violations of the Sherman antitrust law. After- 
wards he went back on his word. 

Now, we are all hoping in the Northwest that under this law 
we are going to get some relief which we have not been able to 
get under the Sherman law, and that is why, in spite ef the fact 
that we are not enthusiastic about price fixing, we are going 
to give our support to this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that the case merely with the small farmers, 
or does that prevail with the big bonanza farmers? Ivery once 
in a while I hear a man say—I have heard Members of the 
House say—“ I sold my wheat last week and got $2.50 a bushel 
for it.“ What did they mean? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There is absolutely no farmer 
in the Northwest big enough to sell his grain to the Minneapolis 
mills unless he joins the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. PLATT. No matter how many bushels he has or how 
many thousand acres? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It makes absolutely no differ- 
ence, It may be that there are one or two men in North Dakota 
who belong to the chamber of commerce who are big farmers. I 
doubt, however, if they took out their membership simply for 
the purpose of selling their own grain, because a membership 
costs $5,000, and any man who takes out a membership of that 
kind expects ordinarily to trade actively on the board, or else 
he could not afford to have the membership. [Applause.] 

Now, to refer again to the failure of the Attorney General to 
prosecute the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce after he had 
promised to do so. Have the malign influences which were strong 
enough to defy the courts of law in the Northwest and influen- 
tial enough to make the Minnesota degislative investigation a 
mockery, and to bar country banks from financing farmers 
through the Federal reserve bank, even power to silence the 
Department of Justice of the United States? And if so, what 
reliance can our farmers put upon the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this pending bill? 

It is optional with the President, who will act through the 
controller of foods; but unless the controller, through study or 
the advice of trusted men, becomes familiar with the operation 
of the grain market will he comprehend and appreciate the 
ramifications of this monopoly in time to smite it and demon- 
strate the sincere enforcement of the law before next year’s 
acreage shall be decided by the farmers? Any wavering, any 
temporizing, any failure to take tangible action in protecting 
the farmers from the monopoly prior to next midwinter will 
make the entire law futile and yain as a remedy for the reduc- 
ing acreage devoted to food production. During the last census 
decade the acreage devoted to food production decreased 8 per 
cent per capita. The farmers have been so often fooled with 
specious promises, high-sounding phrases, and threats that they 
are likely to do some thinking for themselves next spring. I wish 
to say, however, that I have great confidence in the honesty 
and ability of Mr. Hoover. This view is shared by the delega- 
tion of northwestern farmers who were here recently, and whose 
testimony may be found in No. 9 of the hearings. Upon the 
return of the delegation a member of the party—the editor of 
the Courier-News—made a report in which he quoted certain 
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statements made by Mr. Hoover. As these statements made 

by Mr. Hoover were very important to the producers of North 

Dakota and their correctness was questioned, I am glad now to 

have the confirmation made by Mr. Hoover himself, A copy of 

the Courier-News is just at hand, in which is this statement: 

STATEMENTS CORRECTLY QUOTED IN THE COURIER-NEWS INTERVIEW, SAYS 
: HOOVER. 

On Friday morning, June 1, the Courier-News 
Washington signed by Herbert E. Gaston. sopor g an interview given by 
Herbert C. Hoover, the new Federal food a ministrator, to a delegation 
representing farmers of the Northwestern States. The mat con- 
talned 8 9 8 — ae ey eh waa 90 important — * versions of Fy ere 1 5 

o the leading eastern newspapers by co mdents in the 
Ean ateretow was printed $i one or more 


rinted a dispatch from 


West. A garbled form of the 
eastern papers ana caused Mr. Hoover to issue a denial that he had 
made such statements. An eastern 5 then tele; ed to 
a St. Paul paper the statement that Mr. Hoover had chara the 
interview in the Courier-News as a “ wild dream.” 

Knowing that he had quoted Mr. Hoover absolutely correctly and 


doubting that Mr. Hoover ever had given out any denial of the Courier- 
News story, Mr. Gaston sent Mr. Hoover a copy of the interview as 
printed in the Courier-News, asking him to make such comment as he 
cared to make. The letter printed below is Mr. Hoover's answer: 


Mr. Hersyrt E. Gaston, 
Care of the Courier-News, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Dear Mr. Gaston: I am very much obliged to you for the interview 
which you inclosed with your favor of June 7. It puts quite a differ- 
ent light on the interview which was 8 to the eastern bepa 
The brief extracts given there conveyed a definite plan and policy in 
regard to grain and elevator control which I see from the original 
was not justified. 

I set forth a series of hypothetical plans and you so reported in 
your interview. The eastern version caused much criticism and com- 
ment unfavorable to us, and my reply was in answer to this version. 
Naturally I did not characterize the report in the Courier-News as a 
2 yaa: aree for I would not criticize any article without first 
rea 

your cooperation will be exceedingly valuable to us, and as soon 
as we are gfficially organized I shall not hesitate to call upon you for 
assistance. As sogn as Congres gives us an official status we shall 
have many messages for the farmers of the Northwest, and I know of 
no better way of reaching them than through the publications which 
cover that region. 

Yours, faithfully, HERBERT Hoover, 

The section of this bill which provides for the requisition of 
storage and also for the construction of storage is exceedingly 
important, not only because it will take these elevators out of 
the hands of monopolists, who have denied elevator space to all 
excepting those to whom the chamber of commerce gave its 
consent, but more particularly because the taking over by the 
Government and the pooling of all such storage will facilitate 
the movement of grain. There was a short crop in the North- 
west last year, but even under such conditions there was bad 
congestion at the Minneapolis terminals. By the pooling of the 
present elevator capacity by the Government and the possible 
construction of another elevator or elevators, there can be 
effected a great saving upon cars. In other words, the cars 
can be received and released very much more quickly, and cars 
which may be loaded for eastern shipment can also be loaded 
and assembled more quickly. At present a train, we will say, 
coming in on the Great Northern Railroad, may have cars 
which must be delivered at several different elevators in vari- 
ous portions of the city. In war times like this, if the Govern- 
ment undertakes to take over these elevators, it is probable that 
certain elevators will be designated to take care of the grain 
which comes in on the Great Northern and certain other ele- 
vators for the grain which comes in on the Northern Pacific, 
the Soo, the Milwaukee, and so forth, making it possible to de- 
liver an entire trainload at an elevator, thus making a saving 
on trackage and switching and releasing the cars quickly for 
reuse, This would be an arbitrary proceeding, but governments 
must be arbitrary in time of war. The acreage in the North- 
west is considerably larger this year than last year, and if there 
is anything like a normal crop there will be great danger of con- 
gestion at the terminals, even under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 7 

Section 11 provides that whenever the President finds it es- 
sential, in order to prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation 
of prices of, or in order to prevent injurious speculation in, or 
in order to prevent unjust market manipulation, or unfair and 
misleading market quotations of the prices of necessaries, here- 
inafter in this section called evil practices, he is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations governing, or may either wholly or 
partly prohibit operation, practices, and transactions at, on, in, 
or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or similar 
institution or place of business as he may find essential in order 
to prevent, correct, or remove such evil practices. 

There is one thing which above all others the grain producers 
hope will not be inflicted upon them, and that is an investiga- 
tion. As a matter of fact, astute grain dealers thrive on in- 
vestigation. They are long-practiced experts in beclouding in- 
vestigation, and anyone who suggets that the law is likely to 
result in any tangible action through an investigation of the 


manifold evil practices of grain markets in time to affect nexf 
year’s acreage displays an ignorance and innocence that is both 
sublime and childlike. There have been investigations enough; 
there is evidence enough to justify the Government taking over 
the grain markets of the country and the public elevators, and 
making both the markets and the elevators, in fact as well as in 
name, public institutions under Government direction. If that 
were done to-day, without any guaranty of price, but with a 
guaranty of a square deal to the farmers under the law of 
supply and demand, I venture to predict that the grain acreage 
of the country for 1918 would almost double that of 1917. 

What is a fair price for a bushel of wheat? This is a reason- 
able and proper question at this time when we are asking the 
farmers to produce more. A few years ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture made an investigation of the time 
and labor required in different parts of the country in growing 
and harvesting wheat. Careful statistics were kept of the man 
time and horse time upon a large number of farms in different 
States. It was found, for example, that an acre of wheat in 
New York State averaged 20 hours of man and 30 hours of horse 
labor. In the State of Washington, 17 hours of man and 58 
hours of horse labor. Minnesota was the lowest in labor cost, 
but there it averaged 10 hours for the man and 28 hours of horse. 
In other words, about one good full day of a man and team per 
acre of wheat, and that is not on the basis of unior hours either. 
A man and team at that time could be hired for a day for 85. 
Now, the cost would be at least $7 for a 10-hour day. An acre 
requires a bushel and 8 pecks of seed, and at $2.50 per bushel, 
which is less than the market price at seeding time this year, 
the seed cost per acre is $4.37. If the land is worth $50 per acre— 
the average value—the interest at 6 per cent amounts to $3 per 
year. In those days it required about $1,600 for equipment, 
including horses, for 160-acre farm, or $10 per acre. The cost 
at present market prices will be nearly double that. The equip- 
ment will wear out every five years on most farms, but we will 
figure it on the basis of seven and a half years, showing a de- 
preciation of 15 per cent, amounting to $3 per acre each year, 
with an interest cost per acre on the equipment of $1.20. That 
makes a total cost for these items alone amounting to $18.57. 
But we have not yet included the largest item of cost, which is 
the item of the fertility elements taken out of the soil by every 
crop. 

I am aware of the fact that there is a school of modern 
scientists which persists in shutting its eyes to soil robbery 
and denies that a crop takes away from the soil nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric acid, although they must concede that 

ese elements are found in the grain when it is examined. 

hese scientists in some way undertake to claim that 4 less 2 
still leaves 4. But there is another school of scientists of at 
least equal standing which recognizes that when a bushel of 
wheat carries off the farm a pound and a quarter of nitrogen 
that farm contains a pound and a quarter less nitrogen than 
it did before, and we find that to-day’s market value of the 
chemical constituents taken out of the soil amounts to not 
less than 63 cents per bushel of wheat. The average yield in 
the United States is about 15 bushels per acre, although it is 
less than that in the Northwest. On the basis of 15 bushels, 
the average crop reduces the soil wealth of the farm by tak- 
ing out potash, phosphates, and nitrates worth now $9.45 per 
acre. This is at present market prices for nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphorie acid, which of course have greatly increased 
on account of the war. At prices prior to the war, the loss of 
fertility, according to agricultural colleges, ranged from $4 
to $5.40 per acre. Potash then was valued at $38 a ton. Now 
it is worth $300 to $500 a ton, and other prices have risen 
greatly. I am not undertaking to estimate the persistent 
losses through insect and other pests, or through hail or frost, 
flood or droughts, but simply figure the large and indisputable 
items of cost of production. 

Now, taking $18.57 as already found to be the cost of labor, 
interest, and depreciation in producing an acre of wheat, and 
adding $9.45—the fertility loss per 15 bushels—we find the 
farm cost per acre is $28.02. To that the farmer must add his 
haul to the railroad, at 6 cents per bushel or 90 cents per acre; 
average freight to the terminal market 12 cents per bushel, 
or $1.80 per acre; commission 1 cent per bushel, or 15 cents 
per acre, making a marketing cost of $2.85, which brings the 
total cost of a 15-bushel crop up to $30.87 per acre, or $2.06 
per bushel. a 

But in the Northwest, with an average of 11 bushels, the cost 
per bushel is still higher. The labor, seed, and depreciation 
items remain the same—$18.57 per acre. The fertility at 63 
cents a bushel for 11 bushels is $6.98, and the marketing at the 
same scale per bushel as in the previous case, is $2.09 per acre, 
making a total cost per acre of $27.59. Divide by 11 and we 
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find the cost per bushel delivered to the terminal market is 
$2.51. And the figure we have heard as a reward to be guaran- 
teed to the farmers for producing wheat costing $2.51 was $1.50 
per bushel at the market—so that the farmers’ penalty for 
patriotism would be a loss of a little over $1 a bushel for 
every bushel produced. : r 

These figures are indisputable. Is it any wonder that official 
statistics show that in the last census decade, while there was 
an increase of population amounting to over 20 per cent, the in- 
crease of wheat yield was less than 4 per cent, in spite of 
better farming, and that there were 8,325,982 fewer acres de- 
voted to wheat in 1909 than in 1899—an acreage decrease of 
15.8 per cent. Is it any wonder that the cost of wheat to the 
consumer is increasing? Gentlemen, if we are going to increase 
the farmers’ food production we must make it worth while for 
the farmer to grow more. We can not accomplish it by patting 
the farmers or the back and saying how patriotic a thing it is to 
grow wheat. We do not expect the munition factories to make 
shells at a loss because the owners are such good patriots. 
Why should we reward farmers with buncombe? 

In making this ‘computation I overlooked the item of twine, 
which will probably cost the farmers this year about 40 cents 
per acre, although nobody can tell what the real cost will be. 
The task of fixing the price this year, if it is attempted by Mr. 
Hoover, whom the President has announced he will appoint as 
food administrator, will be an exceedingly difficult one, and 
the work should be done with exceedingly great care. I have 
never known anyone to make an estimate of the cost of grow- 
ing grain who did not fail to include some one item of cost. 
After preparing the estimate of the cost of growing wheat per 
acre the item of twine came to my mind. I concluded not to 
disturb the figures, but to make the open confession here that I 
everlooked the item. It is possible that I have also overlooked 
other items, and if so it emphasizes the need of having about 
Mr. Hoover at the time the prices of farm products are made 
actual producers of such products from the farms. The farmers 
of the Northwest have never asked for a price guaranty. The 
idea of guaranteeing an indemnifying price to the farmers evi- 
dently came to the brain of some one in the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington. However that may be, it was never 
suggested by the farmers or by any farm organization. But 
that does not mean, since the system is to be imposed on them, 
that they have not a very decided interest in how the work is 
to be done. When the committee of northwestern farmers 
eme to Washington recently to appear before the Committee 
on Agriculture, one of their first requests was that they might 
have the opportunity of talking with Mr. Hoover. They wanted 
to see and converse with the man who was to pronounce their 
doom next fall. I am glad to say that these farmers were well 
impressed with Mr. Hoover. He looked good to them. He 
promised them full representation and that they will be fully 
consulted before a minimum price is fixed. Among those who 
called on Mr. Hoover at that time were State Senator Thomas 
Pendray, of Jamestown, N. Dak.; State Senator Charles E. 
Drown, of Page, N. Dak.; Samuel J. Aandahl, president of the 
State board of railroad commissioners, of Litchville, N. Dak.; 
Herbert E. Gaston, editor of the Courier News, Fargo, N. Dak.; 
J. M. Anderson, president of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; F. A. Bennett, of Great Falls, Mont.; C. A. 
Holman and Charles Lyman, of Madison, Wis. I am glad that 
these gentlemen saw and talked with Mr. Hoover and that they 
also saw and had a 25 minutes’ interview with the President, 
and that they expressed themselves before the committee, for 
it is a big responsibility to pass judgment upon this legislation 
giving such extraordinary powers to the President of the United 
States. When these men left for home they assured me that this 
bill ought to be supported, not because it contained promises of 
price-fixing, for which they had not asked, but because it 
promised a control of the markets, a control of the great ex- 
changes, and the establishment there of a free, open market, 
and also the opening to the public without discrimination of 
public elevator storage. These are the things which they have 
fought for during recent years and which if given to them will 
do more to stimulate crop production than all other things com- 
bined which Congress might do. [Applause.] 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer}. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill and 
intend voting for it, notwithstanding the vast power it confers 
on the President of the United States. I hope the bill will be 
passed substantially as it has beep reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture. I will not sup any amendment to prohibit 
the use of grain, and so forth, in the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors. We give in this bill the power to the President to. pro- 
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hibit same if he finds it necessary to conserve the food supply. 
That is ample for all purposes and needs, so far as this situation 
is concerned, and that is and ought to be the test, so far as this 
legislation is concerned, if our object is to win the war and fur- 
nish our people ample food at reasonable prices. Prohibition 
has no part in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no reasonable excuse for all the com- 
plaints we have regarding high prices and scarcity of the neces- 
saries of life. In my judgment it is due to the gamblers on 
the stock exchanges in foodstuffs. If for no other reason I 
would support this bill in order to get rid of them. They are 
the worst criminals in all the land. They rob the people and 
starve the children to fatten the purses in this nefarious, wicked, 
and sinful business. They ought to be subjected to the severest 
punishment possible and that we can provide for in this bill. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is the fuel situation, It is inex- 
cusable to see the high prices being paid for coal and other fuel. 
I have been after these robbers for some time. On May 9 I 
introduced a resolution—H. Res. 78—asking the Attorney Gen- 
eral why conditions were so horrible regarding coal prices, and 
so forth, and I received a letter and copies of correspondence 
from him upon the subject, which I include in my remarks, to 
wit: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1917. 
Hon. L. C. Drzr, A 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SIR: I beg to acknowledge receipe of your letter of the 16th in- 
stant cries eg | a copy of a resolution which you have introduced in the 
House in relatlon to the high price of coal. 

Chairman WEBB, of the Judiciary Committee, had already sent me a 
copy of the resolution, and I inclose herewith a copy of my letter to him, 
If you wish any further information I will be glad to supply it if I can, 

Yours, very truly, 
T. W. GREGORY, Attorney General. 


y 17, 1917. 
Hon. F. Y. WER ate 


EBB, 
Chairman Committee on the SaNay 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. WEBB: I have your letter of the 15th instant transmitting 
for the information of the department and such re ly as it may desire 
to make for the use of your committee, a copy of House resolution 78, 
introduced by Mr. Dyer, relative to the coal situation, 

This department has been especially active in the investi, 
prosecution of alleged combinations of both anthracite and 
coal producing companies, 

The control of anthracite coal has become centered in a few railroads. 
The backbone of the combination is the Reading Holding Co., which 
controls two of the at railroads from the anthracite field, namely, the 
Philadelphia & Reading and the Central of New Jersey, and two great coal 
mining companies, namely, the Philadelphia & Reading and the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre, which together possess about 63 per cent of all the un- 
mined anthracite coal. A suit to dissolve the Readin Holding Co. was 
instituted under the antitrust laws and the commodities clause in Se 
tember, 1913. The decision of the lower court was in part fayorable 
and in part adverse to the Government. Appeals were taken to the 
ati hire Court, where the case was argued early in October. 

uits have also been instituted under the antitrust laws and the 
commodities clause 1 the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co. and its affiliated coal companies and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and its affiliated coal companies, branches of the combination, 

In the case against the Lackawanna companies the decision of the 
lower court was adverse to the Government, but on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court the decision of the lower court was reversed and the relief 
asked by the Government granted. In the suit against the Lehigh 
Valley companies the decision of the lower court was also adverse to 
the Government. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, where 
the case was argued early in October. 

In addition to these proceedings under the antitrust laws and the 
commodities clause, the Attorney General, in a letter to the Trade 
Commission, after the recent advance in wages but before the increase 
in prices, called the attention of the commission to the fact that on 
three prior occasions when wages were increased, namel „ in 1900, 
1902, and 1912, the price of anthracite coal was increa out of all 
proportion to any increased cost of production due to the higher 
wages; and in view of past history he recommended to the commission 
that, in the event the recent advance in wages should be followed b 
an advance in price (as subsequently it was), a thoroughgolng investi- 

tion be made for the purpose of ascertaining whether there was any 
Justification for the increase in the price. 

1 Senator Hitchcock aig pe this matter before the Sen- 
ate, call „ especially to the letter of the Attorney General, 
and the Trade Commission was directed by resolution of the Senate 
to conduct such an inquiry as the Attorney General had recommended, 
A copy of the Attorney General's letter is attached hereto. 

In the course of the inv tion into increases in prices generally, 
the several United States strict attorneys and an investigating 
force of the department have been inquiring into conditions in the 
anthracite and bituminous coal markets. As regards anthracite coal, 
no evidence has thus far been found which would warrant any pro- 
ceedings in addition to those heretofore instituted. As regards bitu- 
minous coal, the investigation thus far made has resulted in the return 
of three indictments in the southern district of New York against 
alle; combinations to increase the price of so-called smokeless goal, 
produced largely in the State of West Virginia. 

I also call your attention to the following recommendation contained 
in my last annual report: 

In United States v. Delaware & Hudson Co, (213 U. R., 366), the 
Supreme Court construed the commodities clause as prohibiting a rail- 
road from transporting articles produced, mined, or purchased by it 
only where it has an interest in the articles in a legal or equitable sense 
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It further held that a railroa 
not necessarily have au interest in a legal or equitable sense in arti- 


at the time of transportation. d does 
eles produced, mined, or purchased by a bona fide corporation, of 
which the railroad is a stockholder. In a later case (United States v. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 220 U. S., 257) the court held that if the 
corporation Owning the articles transported by the railroad was so 
identified with the railroad as in fact to be but an arm of the rail- 
road, then the railroad would have an interest in the articles in the 
sense of the statute. The following plan was devised to meet the 
ulrements of the statute as thus construed : 

“A railroad engaged, say, in mining coal, either directly or indirectly, 
through a controlled corporation which is but a t of itself, will or- 
ganize a new corporation, the stock of which is distributed ee 
amongst the stockholders of the railr and the management of whic 
will be dominated by officers of the railroad. Thereupon the railroad 
will sell to the new corporation at the mouth of the mines its produc- 
tion of coal under a contract which 13 the new corporation » 
if not completely, within the power of the railroad. 

“This plan was 5 in the case of United States v. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & estern Raflroad Co. and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. The Government lost in the district 
court, but an cunea was taken to the Supreme Court, which. in an 
opinion handed down on June 21, 1915, unanimously reversed the deci- 

on of the lower court. (238 D. S., 516.) . 

“Ista in a previous report that even should the Government be 
this case in the Supreme Court, the commodities clause 
would still fall short of Nga e its purpos¢—the divorce of trans- 
portation from production. his not less evident now that the 
case has, in fact, been decided in favor of the Government, since rail- 
roads are still able to claim that the clause does not prohibit them 
from engaging in production along their lines, provided only that they 
sell the articles prodnced before 8 them. 

“JT therefore urge an amendment which will prohibit a railroad from 
transporting in interstate commerce articles which it manufactured or 
1 or which were manufactured or produced by any eae 
ion controlled by it or affiliated with it by having the same controllin 
stockholders, irrespective of whether such railroad or such controll 
or affiliated corporation has an interest in the articles at the time of 
transportation. It is also necessary, if transportation and production 
are to be completely divorced, that Congress prohibit any railroad 
owned or controlled by a producing or trading vorporatlon and not 
operated 8 5 f as a plant facility, from transporting in interstate 
commerce articles prodaced or owned by such corporation. 

“A bill to carry out this recommendation was introduced in the Sixty- 
third Congress, third session, hy the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce (H. R. 20470).“ 

Yours, very truly, 


successful in 


T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General. 


May 6, 1916. 
The FEDERAL Trane COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. 0. 

GENTLEMEN : It bas been stated in the publie press, with apparent 
authority, that, having agreed to an advance in wages, the railroad coal 
companies will now use that ee >» excuse for materially increasing the 
price of anthracite coal to consumers, t 

It has been brought out in tue sarious legal proceedin inst the 
anthracite railroads that on similar occasions in the pas when wa 
have been advanced the railroad coal companies, on the pretext of in- 
creasing prices for the 2 of meeting the increased cost of produc- 

higher wages, haye made much greater increases 


Coal Iron Co., W mines are amongst the most expensive to pen 
ate, was $1.67 per ton. In the fiscal year immediately following (July 
Boys! une 30, 1901) its cost of production was $1.826 per ton—an 


other hand, the same company (the others following suit) increased 
prices by $0.232 per ton on all sizes, making the excess of price increase 
over cost locrease $0.076 per ton. 


On November 1, 1902, re was another general advance in wages of 
n 14 per cent. In the fiscal year immediately preceding 

s advance (July 1, 1901—June 30, 1902) the cost of production of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. was $2.066 ton. In the 
fiscal year immediately following (July 1, 1902—June 30, 1903) its cost 
of production was $2.199 per ton, an increase of $0.133 per ton, which 
includes not only the increase due to the advance in wages but the 
increase due to all other factors. On the other hand same com- 
by $0.494 per ton on all 


pany (the others following) increased prices 
a making the excess of price increase over cost increase $0.363 
per ton. 


Undoubtedly the 5 immediately following the w. increase in 
1902 were abnormally high, due to the 


of the long strike. 


investigation. be bureau found that w s the advanced wages In- 
creased the cost of production oniy $0.09 per ton, prices were increased 
$0.25 per ton, making the disparity between price increase and cost in- 
crease $0.16 pe. ton. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor states: 

Following the agreement of May 20, 1912; the wholesale price of 
anthracite conl was advanced by the mining companies about 25 cents 
per ton when all sizes are taken into consideration. The advance in 
miners’ wages under the above agreement and the increase in wages 

anted to men not iW riba covered by the agreement was equiva- 
ent to an increase of between 8 and 10 cents per ton m the cost of 
labor, or an average increase of about 9 cents per ton for the an- 
thracite region as a whole. Deducting this increase in r cost 
from the increase in the selling price per ton it will be seen that the 
prices realized by the coal mining companies were increased about 16 
cents per ton more than was req by the new scale of wages alone. 
(H. Doc. 1442, p. 33.)“ 


As the total consumption for some years past has been in the 
neighborhood of 75,000, tons, this excess of price increase over cost 
increase following the advance in wages in 1912 meant a surtax upon 
consumers of about $12,000,000 annually. 

In view of these facts, I take the liberty of suggesting that if the 
advance in wages just agreed upon shall be followed, as in the 
by an Increase in the price of coal to consumers, the Federal Trade 

‘ommission, under the authority of section 6 of the act creating it, 
institute a searching Investigation into the operations and accounts 
of the areas producing companies for the purpose of ascertaining all 
the fa upon which such increase in price may be based, includin 
the relation between any increase in the cost of production due to ad- 
vance of wages and the increase of profits caused by the ‘ncrease in 


price. 
Very truly, yours, T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General. 
This all shows, Mr. Chairman, tbat the laws are not sufficient 
apparently to meet these robbers and gamblers, so I am for 
giving arbitrary power to the President to cure the situation. 
It is the only thing to do if we are not to starve for food and 
freeze for want of fuel during the coming winter. Food is not 
scarce, neither is coal to the extent of the high prices prevail- 
ing. It is the focd gamblers, the hoarders of food, the coal 
barons, and such enemies of our country. Let us put an end to 
them, [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 
- Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Frrzaerarp having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr, Haarmin, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committte had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 4961 und had come to no resolution thereon, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of war-time 


Prohibition. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 
There was no objection. 


RECESS. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock to-night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


At 8 o’clock p. m., the recess having expired, the House was 
called to order by Mr. Frrzezknalb as Speaker pro tempore. 


FOOD CONTROL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to 
provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4961, with Mr. Ha{mLın in the chair, 

The Clerk reported the bill by title. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Hasan]. 

Mr. RANDALL assumed the chair. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I take advantage of this op- 
portunity to submit some observations, not especially upon 
this bill, but refer to it incidentally as a type of the character 
of legislation which we have been passing for some time and 
perhaps will continue to consider until the end of this session. 
Some weeks ago I became very much interested in the question 
of the constitutionality of this character of legislation. I have 
examined some of the authorities, and I desire now to submit my 
views for what they may be worth. 

Mr. Chairman, we are seeking to pass bills which give to the 
executive department of the Government autocratic powers to 
deal with certain things during the war. Powers not to be 
thought of in times of peace. It seems to me, therefore, that the 


first thing we ought to determine is, Have we authority under the 
Constitution to enact such legislation; and if so, does the present 
situation warrant us in tak 
a radical departure from our time-honored customs? 
why? 

We are now face to face with grim war. War means. large 
and often profligate expenditures of money. Large expendi- 


a step which we all concede is 
If so, 
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tures mean inflation of values. Inflation always means ex- 
travagances. War also means increased necessities. Increased 
necessities mean increased opportunities for speculation. In- 
creased speculation means increase in prices, and increase in 
prices means increased hardship, in fact, often increased misery 
and distress. In a word, war is an abnormal condition and 
abnormal conditions require abnormal and radical remedies 
to neutralize and control inevitable abuses. Therefore, I, as a 
natural Democrat, not in a partisan but in the broadest sense, 
nm willing to adjust my conduct to meet existing conditions 
and necessities, provided always that I am convinced that we 
have a right to take such action and stay within the limits 
of the Constitution. - 

We have already passed several drastic measures and are 
contemplating the passage of others. It is not necessary for 
me to stop to mention all these bills, but I think that it will 
suffice to call attention to the espionage bill, the ship bill, the 
explosive bill, and I might mention others, all of which give 
to the President large and ample powers to act during the 
war. 

Only a few days ago we passed through the House what is 
known as the explosive bill, by the terms of which, during the 
war, the President is practically given control of the manu- 
facture, possession, storage, and distribution of powder, ex- 
plosives, blasting supplies, ete. I realize that this is giving 
him great powers, but I feel as every one else must, that in 
tines of war when men’s minds are inflamed and prejudices 
run high, they are liable to do things that they would not do 
under normal conditions, and it is the part of wisdom for us 
to make it as difficult as possible for them to do harm to their 
fellows. I think that it is necessary to give some one person 
authority to act in such matters so as to promptly meet any 
unforeseen emergencies, 

There are two things, especially in times of war, which ought 
to be safely guarded, regulated, and controlled. I refer to the 
two opposing agencies, to wit, the one which sustains life 
and the other which destroys it. The one you must have to 
sustain your friends and the other is indispensable in the 
destruction of your enemies. Food and firearms ought there- 
fore, to be under the control of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. 

I realize, and feel that everyone else must, that an effective 
war can not be carried on without the most perfect teamwork, 
and that you can not have this teamwork unless the power to 
direct and control is centered in one place. No one who reads 
history will doubt for a moment that the secret of the success 
of the Napoleonic armies was Napoleon. 

We have now taken up for consideration the bill known as 
the “ Lever food-control bill,” and which, I think, easily ranks 
as among the most important measures to be considered by Con- 
gress at this session. The bill as drawn gives to the President 
practically unlimited powers during the war to control the supply, 
distribution, and movements of foods, feeds, fuel, and other 
necessaries of life. I am not going to discuss the merits of this 
bill except in a general way, but I am impressed with the wisdom 
of passing legislation of the character sought to be enacted by 
this bill, and I also am impressed with the fact that the things 
treated of in this bill are of such vital importance to every indi- 
vidual in the United States that we ought not to hesitate to pro- 
vide for the most effective and rapid means of accomplishing the 
things which this bill seeks to have done. If that effective way 
is to delegate to the President full authority to act, then I favor 
it, and I believe that we ought not to hesitate to do it, because 
no one doubts for a moment the good intentions, patriotism, and 
intelligence of the President. 

Whatever may be our opinions as to the merits of this bill or 
the wisdom of passing it at this time, I think that we will all 
agree that, under the circumstances, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and especially the chairman thereof, who comes, as many 
of the members of his committee do, from a section of the 
country where the “ shibboleth ” of the people is “ States rights“ 
and a “ strict construction“ of the Constitution the only passport 
into polite society, have demonstrated rare courage born of 
real patriotism in reporting a bill which gives broad powers to 
the Federal Government to deal with a vital situation which is 
so critical as to well-nigh appall us all. It is just such unselfish 
patriotice statesmanship as this that will save the situation and 
help to win this war. 

Among other things which the bill seeks to accomplish is to 
prohibit waste, destruction, hoarding, storing, or holding by 
any individual, firm, or corporation, or of any person or combi- 
nation of persons, other than the individual farmer or gardener, 
of any of the necessaries of life beyond the amount reasonably 
required for the individual use or business requirements of per- 
sons engaged in the production or handling of such necessities, 


The evident purpose of this bill being to prevent the possi- 
bility of rendering inadequate the food supply of the country by 
any artificial means whatsoever, and to prevent the enhance- 
ment of the price thereof to the consumer, and also to see that the 
opportunity to buy is available to all on equal terms. 

If the enactment of this law will accomplish these things, it 
will surely be a godsend, and we ought not long to delay its 


ge. 

How true I do not know, but we too frequently hear of willful 
and criminal storage and sometimes actual destruction of food 
products after they have passed out of the hands of the pro- 
ducer into the hands of the speculators. The purpose of this 
evidently is to render scarce this vital necessity in order to 
enable them to receive large and inordinate profits. If these 
reports be true, then the lamp-posts of the cities where these 
criminals reside have not yet been utilized in the most needful 
way. Every monther's son of them ought to be hanged. 

The handling of the necessaries of life offers one of the most 
fruitful fields for speculation and oppression. The person or 
persons who will take advantage of his fellow man and rob him 
by increasing, by artificial means, the price in dollars and cents, 
or by short weights or measures, in the handling of these vital 
necessaries is a criminal and ought to be punished. It is hardly 
necessary for me to point out the class who engage in this nefari- 
ous business, as we all know them. As a rule, it is not the 
farmer, who produces the raw material, nor, of course, the people 
who ultimately consume it, but it is the fellow through whose 
greedy hands the products must pass on their way from the 
producer to the consumer. Unfortunately this condition is not 
a result of the war. We have all realized that this nefarious 
business has been going on for years, but the somewhat chaotic 
condition incident to the war only increases the opportunity for 
this infamous practice, and accentuates the importance of us 
taking some steps to put an end to this thing. I repeat, if auto- 
cratic power placed in the hands of the President is the most 
effective way to deal with this situation, then let us do it, pro- 
vided, of course, we have authority under the Constitution to 
do so. 

The bill to which I have referred covers many other activities 
incidental to the production and handling of the vital necessities 
of life, all of which are undoubtedly of the greatest importance. 
Whether this particular bill should pass or not is a question upon 
which we will not likely all agree, but, after all, I am persuaded 
that the disagreement, if any will come, will be on the plan rather 
than on the principle. 

I think we ought not to overlook the fact that at this session we 
are having to legislate under conditions and in the face of circum- 
stances different from any which have confronted the Members 
now composing the American Congress. This session is des- 
tined to go down into history as one of the notable ones in the 
life of our Nation. The work of this Congress will be to the 
credit of those of us who are Members, or else the mere men- 
tion of it will be a sufficient condemnation of those of us who 
are responsible for its work. 

We have been and are dealing with grim war—real war—to 
last how long, God only knows, If the inventive wizards of 
our country, or of the countries with which we are allied, can 
find a way to destroy the deadly submarine, then I believe that 
this war will soon be over. If not, then the end is not in sight, 
and the crimson stream which is now flowing through northern 
France will be swollen by the blood of thousands of our American 
boys. 

In this session nothing common or ordinary has been con- 
sidered. In appropriations we have dealt only in billions, in 
international matters we have done nothing less than to declare 
war, in the raising of armies we have provided for the conscrip- 
tion of millions of men; but after all I predict that the food and 
fuel question to which I have referred will overtop all else in 
importance and interest, for it forms the very basis of all our 
activities. It affects every man, woman, and child in our land 
and in every other land, for that matter, throughout the world. 
Modern implements of warfare may be destroyed, and yet men 
could go on fighting with stones, staves, and pickaxes, as they 
did of old; but if the food supply should be destroyed or ex- 
hausted, both sides and all people would suffer and die. I plead, 
therefore, that in the consideration of this character of leg- 
islation we throw. aside all preconceived ideas and notions 
which may have been formed under the influence of peculiar en- 
vironments, and demonstrate our real statesmanship and pa- 
triotism by finding a solution to these most vital questions, not 
only for our own salvation but for the salvation of the world. 

Of course, whatever we do must be done within the power 
granted to us by the Constitution. That brings me to the point 
of making a few observations on the constitutionality of the kind 
of legislation about which I have been speaking. Certainly I 
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would not presume to impose my limited knowledge of this ques- 
tion upon the House, smong the membership of which are so 
many eminent lawyers, but I only dare do it in justification of 
say action in supporting this character of legislation. I know 
that there are some Members who affect to believe that some of 
us think that when the country is engaged in war the Con- 
stitution, or some portions of it, is suspended. 4 

I think a sufficient answer to that criticism will be to para- 
phrase n statement made at one time by Chief Justice Marshall, 
when he said, in effect, that no legislative dreamer was ever 
wild enough to think that there has been a moment of time 
since it was first declared in effect down to this good hour when 
the Constitution, and every part thereof, was not in full force 
and effect as the supreme law of the land. If, indeed, the time 
should ever come when a majority in Congress should ignore 
that bulwark of human liberty, it will be the beginning of the 
end of this Republic. 

May I suggest that perhaps the trouble with some Members 
who doubt our right to enact this character of legislation is that 
they seem to be unable to differentiate between the purposes for 
which certain authority is given in the Constitution and under 
which Congress must perform its functions. For them all au- 
thority granted for any end or purpose is of equal importance. 
So far as that authority is the voice of sovereignty I agree with 
them, but when we come to consider the effect and purposes for 
which certain authority is granted we can readily discover very 
great differences. Let me illustrate: The Constitution gives to 
Congress the right to prohibit—in fact, to make it a erime to do 
certain things and to fix a penalty for a violation of the same. 
In the natural order of things it frequently occurs that this 
regulatory power affects but a small percentage of the people, 
because only a few in comparison ever violate the law, and the 
enforcement of that law is quite simple. 

But the authority to declare war, while not any more of an 
authority under the Constitution than the other, is infinitely 
more far-reaching and important, for a declaration of war 
vitally affects not a few only, but every citizen, whether law- 
abiding or criminal, sane or insane, mature or immature. The 
things necessary to be done in order to carry that declaration 
of war into effect are multitudinous and of necessity drastic, 
and, as compared to peace times, well nigh revolutionary. 
Therefore no thoughtful person, it seems to me, can fail to 
renlize that Congress is authorized to do things after it has 
exercised its authority under the Constitution to declare war 
that it could not do before that declaration was made, because 
without the declaration there would be no basis or necessity for 
the doing of these other things. 

The Constitution, I think, clearly recognizes this difference. 
For instance, no soldier shall in times of peace be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, but this may be 
done after Congress has declared that a state of war exists. 

No property may be taken in times of peace without the con- 
sent of the owner or just compensation made, but in times of 
war the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy may, without the consent of the owner or without the 
ordinary condemnation proceedings familiar to peace times, cer- 
tainly when authorized by Congress, commanceer private prop- 
erty for the use and in aid of a successful prosecution of the 
war. 

While Congress, I am inclined to think, would have a right 
to compel enlistments in the Army in time of peace—before 
war has been declared—yet I doubt that any Congress would 
have the temerity to attempt such a thing; yet it will not hesi- 
tate, and frequently in the interest of public safety ought not 
to hesitate, to provide for conscription in the times of war. 

While the Constitution is just as effective in times of war as 
in peace times, the purpose always being to insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, and promote the 
general welfare, and thereby make secure the blessings of 
liberty, not only to the present generation but to the genera- 
tions of those who are to live after us, yet I maintain that 
there is a vast difference as to the duty of Congress in making 
effective this splendid purpose in times of war as compared to 
that of penee times. 

The legislation which we are enacting is not only drastic, but 
radical; but I believe it reasonably necessary to a successful 
prosecution of the war, and if it is, then, in my opinion, there 
can be no doubt of its constitutionality. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. ; 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does the gentleman belfeve 
the 5 of this act is likely to be attacked in the 
court 


Mr. HAMLIN. Of’course, I can not tell. It may be. It has 
been attaeked on the floor of the House and very likely will be 
attacked again before it is finally passed. 

Our Supreme Court has repeatedly said in unmistakable terms 
that Congress has authority under the Constitution to do any- 
thing which is necessary to make effective the authority given 


it under the Constitution. T think the language of our Supreme 
Court in the case of Cohens against Virginia, in Sixth Wheaton, 
pages 264, 413, from which I quote, is significant: 


That the United States, for many and tor most important purposes, is 
a single Nation, has not yet been denied. In war, we are one people. 
In making ce, we are one people. In all commercial relations, we 
are one ana the same people. In many other respects the American 
people are one; and the Government, which is alone capable of con- 
trolling and managing their interest in all these ts, is the Govern- 
ment of the Union. * * è The ple have declared that in the 
exercise of all powers given for the objects itis supreme. * * * 


In One hundred and thirtieth United States, page 606, this 
significant language is used: 3 


To preserve its independence and give security against foreign aggres- 
sion and encreachment, is the highest duty of ever nation, and to attain 
these ends nearly all other considerations are to be subordinated. It mat- 


ters not in what form such aggression and encroachment may come, 
whether from a foreign nation acting in its national character or from 
vast hordes of its people crowding in u us. The Government pos- 
sessing the powers which are to be exercised for protection and security 
is clothed with the authority to determine the occasion on which the 
gy shall be called forth; and its determination, so far as the sub- 

s affected are concerned, are necessarily conclusive upon all its de- 
partments and officers. 

By the way, that comes pretty nearly answering the question 
which was injected yesterday into the debate to this effect, 
that our declaration that certain kinds of legislation is a war 
necessity will not bind the court. If the constitutionality of this 
question should arise before the court, I believe they would be 
bound by the decision of Congress expressed in its enactment, 

In the case of Miller against the United States, in- Eleventh 
Wallace, page 305, the court says: 

The Constitution confers upon Congress, expressly, power to declare 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules respecting 
captures on land and water. Upon the exercise of these powers no re- 
strictions are imposed. Of course 

Says the court— 
the power to declare war Involves the power to prosecute It by all means 
and in any manner in which war may be ligitimately prosecuted. 

Language could scarcely be stronger or broader than that. 

But some may say this clearly refers to the things expressly 
mentioned in the Constitution and does not include the right to 
control the manufacture, handling, and distribution of such 
things as explosives or the control of the foodstuffs of the 
country. But I think it does. War can not be successfully 
prosecuted in these times without the use of modern imple- 
ments of warfare. The Government must have them. Neither 
can war be prosecuted unless food, ferd, and fuel are furnished 
to the soldiers and the noncombatants as well, and I do not be- 
lieve for a minute that the framers of the Constitution were 
silly enough and short-sighted enough to intend to limit the 
power of Congress to a simple declaration of war and the grant- 
ing of letters of marque and reprisal; and the making of rules 
respecting captures on land and water. That very authority 
earried with it, of course, the right to do anything else neces- 
sary to make the declaration of war effective. But we are not 
left to speculate on that. Again, the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Nishimura Ekiu against the United States, in One hun- 
dred and forty-seeond United States, page 659, said: 

That there is granted Congress under the Constitution certain powers, 
among which is one * to lare war and to provide and maintain 
armies and navies; and to make all laws which may be necessary and 
proper for carrying into effect these powers and all other powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof.” 

This, you will readily recognize, is a literal quotation of the 
eighteenth paragraph of section 8 of the Constitution. 

In the case of Logan, in One hundred and forty-fourth United 
States, page 283, we find this same article quoted, and then the 
court says: 

In the exercise of this general aah of legislation, Congress may 
use any means appearing to it most eligible and appropriate which are 
adapted to the end to be accomplished and are consistent with the let- 
ter and spirit of the Constitution. 

Although the Constitution vontains no grant, general or specific, to 
Congress of the power to provide for the punishment of crimes, ex- 
cepting pfracies and felonies on the high seas, offenses against the laws 
of nations, treasons, and countering the securities and current coin 
of the United States, no one doubts the power of Congress to provide 
for the punishment of all crimes and offenses against the United 
States, ete. 

The Constitution must be construed in the light of reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What does the gentleman think 
about the power of Congress to fix the prices of food products 
or other commodities of manufacture, both minimum and maxi- 


mum prices? 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the fixing of the price of things absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of our armies or our people in 
time of war, I believe that we would have a right under the 
Constitution to do so. My study of these decisions leads me to 
believe that after all is said and done, it depends upon the ene 
central fact—is it necessary to do this particular thing in order 
to make effective the declaration of war? If so, then we have 
the authority to do it. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman believe that the court 
would have the right to set aside our declaration of necessity ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Whether they would have the right to declare 
it not a necessity? I very seriously doubt that they would have 
that right. I think the quotation from the court’s decision I 
called attention to a moment ago indicates that our conclusion 
on this matter is final, I do not believe the Supreme Court 
would go back of the opinion of Congress on the question of 
what is necessary to prosecute the war. 

Perhaps the case of McCulloch v. State of Maryland, reported 
in Fourth Wheaton, 316 et seq., can well be regarded as a lead- 
ing case, and in which case the opinion was rendered by Chief 
Justice Marshall. I shall refer to only such parts of this opinion 
as I think directly affects the questions now confronting us. 
I want to say for the benefit of our “ strict constructionist ” that 
in this elaborate opinion the court did not overlook that phase 
of the case. There were those arguing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had only such powers as were “expressly granted tọ 
it by the people. Chief Justice Marshall calls attention to the 
fact that the tenth amendment was evidently framed for the 
very purpose of negativing the contention just referred to. He 
calls attention to the fact that the amendment provides that the 
powers “not delegated to the United States nor prohibited to 
the States are reserved to the States or to the people,” and em- 
phasized the fact that the word “expressly” was left out of 
the amendment, and he reasons, and I think correctly, that it 
was purposely left out. In other words, that-the powers granted 
to the Federal Government are to be considered and construed 
in a reasonable, sensible way, with the view of giving to Con- 
gress power to do anything reasonably necessary to carry out 
the things which the Constitution gives it permission to do and 
the conditions require should be done. He says: 

But it may with great reason be contended that a Government in- 
trusted with such ample powers, on the due execution of which the 
happiness and oe ty of a Nation so vitally depends, must also be 
intrusted with ample means for their execution. The power being given, 
it is the interest of the Nation to facilitate its execution. It could 
never be t interest, and can not be presumed to have been their 
intention, to clog and embarrass its execution by withholding the most 
appropriate means. 

Also— 


It is then the subject of fair inquiry how far such means may be 
employed. It is not denied that the powers given to the Government 
imply the ordinary means of execution. * * But the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has not left the right of Congress to employ 
the necessary means for the execution of the powers conferred on the 
Government to general ppkn A To its ennmeration of powers is 
added that of making all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 


carryi into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States 
or any department thereof. * * * The subject is the execution of 


those great powers on which the welfare of the Nation essentially 
depends, It must have been the intention of those who gaye these 
powers to insure, as far as human 5 could insure, their beneficial 
execution. „ The result of the most careful and attentive con- 
sideration bestowed upon this clause is that if it does not enlarge it 
can not be construed to restrain the povas of Congress or to jm 
the right of the Legislature to exercise its best ju t in the selection 
of measures to carry into execution the constitutional powers of the 
Government. We admit, as all must admit, that the powers 
of the Government are limited and that its limits are not to be tran- 
scended. But we think the sound construction of the Constitution must 
allow to the National Legislature that discretion with respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers ought to be carried into execution, 
which will enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to it 
in a manner most beneficial to the people. 


That pretty nearly answers the question of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younes]. 

I do not hesitate to say that if I did not believe it is necessary 
to enact legislation such as is provided in the pending bill in 
order to successfully and properly conduct this war, I would not 
vote for it. I would not vote for it in time of peace; but believ- 
ing, as I do, that it is necessary now, I do not hesitate to vote 
for it, because I believe it is constitutional. [Applause.] 


I could go on almost ad infinitum, adding citation upon cita- 
tion to this same effect, but I feel sure that no lawyer after 
careful and serious investigation will doubt the authority of 
Congress to enact such legislation, though drastic, as may be 
necessary to a successful prosecution of the war viewed from 
every possible corner and angle, 


Mr, Chairman, I presume there never has been a war fought 
when there have not been those who hesitated, criticized, and 
objected to the doing of the things which were necessary to a 
successful prosecution of the war and otherwise hindered rather 
than helped to bring about the very victory which they so much 
desired. I presume it will ever be thus. Unfortunately we have 
in this country now those who are willing to be the beneficiaries 
of the Government’s insurance of “life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness,” but who are not willing to pay the premiums. 
They are willing to delegate to the other fellow the sole and 
exclusive right to represent them in the trenches in the face of 
the enemy, but are not willing to delegate to the President 
authority necessary for him to care for and provide for those 
who are there defending with their lives that liberty which these 
critics so much desire. 


Some go so far as to contend that Congress has no constitu- 
tional right to grant to the Executive the power to make and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the carrying into effect the 
general laws which we enact, and I suggest that the difficulty 
perhaps is that they fail to appreciate that a law may be com- 
plete within itself, so far as declaring what may or may not be 
done, and yet leave to the Executive, whose duty it is to enforce 
it, the working out of details in the way of rules and regulations 
for the convenience in its enforcement. 

In the Stranahan case, reported in One hundred and ninety- 
second United States, 470, the court seems to hold that Congress 
may leave to the Executive the duty of providing certain details 
in the execution of the law, which details involve certain inde- 
pendent action in the nature of discretion to the Executive. In 
that case Congress had passed a law giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury a right to appoint a board to consist of seven members, 
whose duty it should be to recommend to the Secretary certain 
uniform standards of purity, quality, and fitness of certain teas 
being imported into the United States, and upon said recom- 
mendation the Secretary should establish and promulgate a 
standard, and so forth. 

The validity of this statute was contested on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional, because it granted to an executive official 
of the Government legislative power. The court said in that 
case that the contention was without merit; that the duty de- 
volved upon the Secretary of the Treasury was merely an execu- 
tive duty to effectuate the legislation as declared in the statute. 
The court then cites the case of Field v. Clark (143 United States, 
649), where it was contended that the third section of the tariff 
act of October 1, 1890, was repugnant to the Constitution as 
conferring legislative and treaty-making power on the President, 
because it authorized him to suspend the provision of the act 
relating to the free introduction of sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, 
and hides. The court goes on to say that— 

We may say of the. 1 ation In this case as we said of the legis- 
lation considered in Field versus Clark, that it does not, in any real 
sense, invest administrative officials with the power of legislation 
Congress 1 lated on the subject as far as was reasonably practicable, 
and from the necessities of the case was compelled to leave to the 
executive officials the duty of borg about the result pointed out by 
the statute. To deny the power of Congress to delegate such a duty 
would in effect amount but to declaring that the pl power vested 
„ Dorm to regulate foreign commerce could not efficaciously 


It seems to me that this effectually covers this question. I 
think that we must all realize that it would be a physical im- 
possibility for Congress, in these stirring, changing, kaleidescopic 
times to provide in the law every minute and necessary detail 
for its enforcement. We know that condtions are changing 
constantly. What may be necessary to be done to-day may not 
be necessary to be done to-morrow, or vice versa. Therefore, 
we recognize and the court recognized that the only practical 
thing for Congress to do is to legislate generally upon these 
snbjects and then delegate to the Executive authority to make 
such rules and regulations for carrying out the law as may be 
necessary for its intelligent and effective execution. 

To the same effect is the holdings of the court in One hun- 
dred and forty-second United States, page 651, to which I have 
referred in another connection. In the matter to which I now 
refer, Congress had, by law, in a general way, regulated the 
admission of aliens into the United States. The first section of 
that law simply declared that certain kinds of aliens should 
not be admitted, and section 8 thereof provided: 


rescribe rules for the in- 


e, or annoy pas- 
es, etc. 


The right of the Immigration Commissioner under appoint- 
ment by the of the Treasury to enforce certain rules 
and regulations which had been promulgated, based upon that 
law, was challenged. In the course of the opinion on this 
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point the court after first quoting paragraph 18 of section 8 of 
the Constitution, said: 


The supervision of the admission of aliens into the United States 
may be intrusted by Congress either to the t of State, hav- 
ing the general management of foreign relations, or to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, charged with the enforcement of the laws ay ie 
lating foreign commerce; and Congress has often passed acts 
bidding the immigration of particular cl. 
committed the execution of these acts to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to collectors of customs, and inspectors acting under their authority. 

So in the food-control bill, to which I have been referring, 
it is proposed by Congress to prohibit preventable waste or 
deterioration of foodstuffs or to prevent the hoarding of the 
same, or discrimnatory, unfair, or deceptive methods in the 
handling of the same; to do anything which is necessary to 
conserve the foodstuffs of the country and fixing a penalty for 
the violation of these inhibitions but of necessity leaving to the 
President the making of such rules and regulations as shall 
be necessary for carrying out in the most effective way the will 
of Congress thus expressed. I can not believe that in doing 
this we in any sense transcend our authority. 

What is the final test? War has been declared. Is the doing 
of these things to which I have just referred necessary to a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and for the general welfare of all 
the people? If so, there can be no doubt in my mind of the right 
of Congress to enact such laws. 

In the language of the court— 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion, and all powers which are Appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end. which are not prohibited but consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional, 

Mr. Chairman, we all love liberty, and in times of peace we may 
enjoy to the fullest that freedom of thought and action which 
can be had only in a democracy. But when the sovereignty of 
our Nation is challenged, when the very freedom we love is in 
danger, when the sacredness of home, of liberty and of ideals are 
imperiled, when to maintain and defend them we must fight, 
then every loyal, true patriot should not hesitate to forego that 
individual freedom of action and thought incident to peace 
times but lay that right, together with his life, upon the sacri- 
ficial altar of his country to the end that a concerted and united 
effort, under the Commander in Chief, may be made, so that the 
enemies of that liberty and freedom may be driven from the 
face of the earth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr, HAMLIN resumed the chair. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, in considering this bill we 
should, of course, keep in mind the fact that we are engaged 
in war and that this bill is a war measure, and I have no doubt 
that this one thing will be very important in securing votes for 
it, as it should, because this bill is intended to strengthen our 
country, to bring this war to a successful conclusion at the 
earliest date possible with the least possible sacrifice on the 
part of our people. 

It is intended to safeguard our citizens at home, but that is 
not all; it is intended also to aid our allies and their people. 
But it is not simply ourselves and our allies that this bill is 
intended to aid; but, as I believe we recognize, it has a world- 
wide scope, because through this measure and others we hope 
to bring this war to a successful conclusion, and if we do so 
all the nations of the earth and all the people of the earth will 
be benefited and blessed by the result. [Applause.] 

I intend to support this bill. I intend to vote for it. There 
are some things about it that do not satisfy me. There are 
some things about it that I feel like criticizing, and I shall make 
some of those suggestions here to-night. 

Now, this bill, according to its title, is designed primarily to 
encourage the production of foodstuffs and fuel; it is designed 
to carry out three things, namely, to encourage the production, 
to conserve the supply, and facilitate the equitable distribution 
of foodstuffs and fuel. But the encouragement of production 
is the chief object and purpose of this bill, as indicated by its 
title. Production is placed first in the title, in the first section, 
and in the third section; and I submit that the production of 
food is the great purpose and object of this bill. I do not want 
to underestimate the importance of conserving the supply of 
food or facilitating its equitable distribution, Certainly those 
things are of the very highest importance, and yet I think the in- 
crease in production is still the most important problem that 
we should deal with in this bill. 

And yet here is a bill covering 18 pages of printed matter 
and a little over two pages devoted to the section which provides 
for the stimulating of food production. There are 21 sections 
and only one section relates in any way to provisions which are 
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designed to stimulate and encourage the production of food, 
In other words, those who had charge of this bill, those who 
have had much to do in the discussion of this measure outside 
of the committee, those who are to have charge probably of 
its administration, have placed too much prominence, too much 
stress, too much emphasis upon the control of foodstuffs and 
not enough upon the increase of production. 

Take the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Hoover, a gentleman 
whom I have never met but for whom, of course, I have great 
respect and admiration, as I know him by reputation, and his 
work has been largely not upon questions relating to the in- 
crease of production of food but in the distribution of food. 
That has been the great problem in Belgium, while the increased 
production of food for the next year, it seems to be, is a ques- 
tion of the very highest importance. 

Now then, take the discussion of this matter in the public 
press, take the hearings before the Committees on Agriculture 
of the two Houses, take the speeches made by the distinguished 
chairman of this committee and other distinguished members of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and they tell us there is a short- 
age of food products; they tell us that our allies and our own 
country must have a largely increased amount of food or else 
somebody must go hungry. They emphasize the fact in intro- 
ducing their discussion of this bill that we need so many hundred 
million bushels of wheat and corn, and so on and so forth, and 
yet here is your bill which I contend does not give any assurance 
= re will increase the production of food to any material 
exten 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I certainly shall be glad to yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman any suggestion which would 
more encourage farmers to produce than, in the first place, to 
guarantee to them a free and open market for the sale of their 
goods as against the market now manipulated by gamblers and 
speculators on the one hand and, in the second place, to guar- 
antee to them a reasonable and fair profit upon that which they 
produce? Can the gentleman suggest any way by which we 
can inerease production other than that, except by conscripting 
men and putting them on the farm? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a fair question. And, of course, I 
shall do my very best to answer that question, because that is 
the very thing I wish to discuss. 

Now, then, the free and open market to which the gentleman 
refers, I think, is somewhat indirect and indefinite. I do not 
see how the farmers will comprehend that in a way that will 
induce them to enlarge their production in any manner. It may 
have some effect and may be of some benefit to the farmer, but 
on the other hand, it may be some detriment because the specu- 
lator sometimes serves the interests of the farmer. It is true 
the farmer usually sells a greater part of his grain early after 
it is harvested and the farmer does not get the benefits of the 
advanced price, but sometimes the speculators play in the hands 
of a large portion of our farmers. So it is not altogether an 
evil, this speculation, so far as farmers are concerned. But there 
is danger with this large control that you place in the hands of 
the Government or the man who has control of these matters; 
that when the Government controls large amounts of wheat or 
corn or any other product it will tend to depress prices rather 
than to enhance them. 

Mr. SWITZER. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is it not true that with the enormous supply 
of coal, with the mines in this country open and profits on coal 
greater than ever before known, the production of coal has not 
been greatly stimulated in the last year, or the quantity en- 
hanced, rather? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam not so familiar as the gentleman is with 
that question, but I am inclined to think that is true. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman is talking about wheat? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman know that the farmers of 
the United States got for the 1916 wheat crop, by actual statistics 
of the Agricultural Department, an average price of $1.22, and 
to-day it is selling for $2.15 a bushel? 

Mr. MORGAN. That may be perfectly true, and yet I know 
that last November, just before the election, as I went over my 
district my farmers were hauling their wheat to town and get- 
ting $1.75 a bushel. I know also that I read in my local papers 
only a few days ago that some of my farmers hauled their wheat 
into town and got $3 a bushel for it. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is it not also true that some of that $1.22 
wheat made flour that sold for $8 a barrel? ; 
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Mr. MORGAN. That may be true. Now, what is the effect 
of. tbis provision which gives the President the right to fix a 
rensonnble guaranteed price? That is the term used, “a reason- 
able guaranteed price.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Les. a 

Mr. BLANTON, Along the line of the gentleman's argument, 
is it not a fact that the farmers of our country through neces- 
sity are forced to market their product within 60 days? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is true to a large extent. 

Mr. LEVER. And for that reason is it not true that if you 
guarantee to these farmers a reasonable profit you will increase 
the stimulus of production? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a question I want to discuss in a 
little while. 

The bill gives the President the power to fix a reasonable 
guaranteed price, and that is the one thing that is intended to 
stimulate production. Now. then, who can tell me, except by 
conjecture or opinion, what will be the effect of that? My 
friend from South Carolina says it will stimulate production. 
That is only an opinion; that is only a conjecture. I have 
heard a farmer say, talking to him personally in Indiana a few 
days ago, that that would discourage production. He said: 
“We want no price fixing. We want to be let alone. We are 
willing to take our chances.” I repeat, it is only a matter of 
conjecture and opinion whether that will increase production 
or not. 

It is too general also. How much will it increase produc- 
tion? I will ask that question. Would it add 10 per cent, will 
you say—is that your opinion—to last year’s production? Will 
it add 20 per cent? Is that your opinion? Will it add 25 per 
cent or 50 per cent? ‘There is the question. No man can tell. 
One man will say one thing and another man will say another 
thing. But no man living can tell what stimulating effect that 
will have on production. It is a matter of absolute conjecture 
on your part. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman and I will agree, I presume, 
that we do want to stimulate production. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. LEVER. The committee has tried to provide two meth- 
ods of doing it, one by guaranteeing a free market and another 
by guaranteeing a reasonable profit. 

Mr. MORGAN. We have in the United States nearly 8,000 
counties—about 2,850 counties altogether. We have, I think, 
now something like 2,000 county agents. I would put a county 
agent in every one of those other counties, as I believe the other 
bill we passed authorized. I would immediately put those 
agents to work making contracts with farmers to increase their 
production in wheat and corn and other products such as are 
wanted. It would be absolutely a practical way. I would put 
3,000 men to work, and, if necessary, let them appoint deputies 
in the counties, and within 30 days you can contract for any 
additional amount of acreage of wheat or corn or other products 
within the power of the farmers to produce. You could go at 
it in a systematical and plain and practical way. If you want 
an extra million acres of wheat, you can contract for that. If 
you wanted 2,000,000 extra acres of corn, you can contract for 
that. 

Is not that the practical way? You would know then just 
about how much you would have, taking in the possibilities of 
failure, and so forth. You would at least know what addi- 
tional acreage you would have. I insist if one of our great busi- 
ness corporations had this proposition to handle that is the way 
it would handle it. It would send out its agents and make 
contracts for so much additional acreage of corn or wheat or 
potatoes. 

But under this provision it is absolutely indefinite. This 
provision may bring 50,000 additional acres of wheat or a 
million additional acres of wheat. You can not tell. It is only 
conjecture. There is no head, no knowledge about it at all. 
When the time is over for planting wheat, you know then what 
you have got, but then it is too late for the next season. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s theory is very nice and in- 
teresting, and it is that you just put folks out in the field and 
hook up with the farmer and make a contract with him for so 
many acres of wheat. But on what basis? What price? 

Mr. MORGAN. Right there, the gentleman says, “ At what 
price?” The question of price is not the most vital thing, so 


far as this Government is concerned, and so far as our allies are 
concerned. The question of price to the consumers at home, the 
great masses of our people, is supremely important, but to this 
Government and our allies it is unimportant and insignificant. 
Whether it is $1 or $2 or $3 a bushel, is not the essential thing. 
It is the food that we want to sustain life and to sustain our 
Did we talk about price 


armies until we can win a victory, 


when we proposed to make a loan to our allies? Oh, no; we 
voted to loan $3,000,000,000. We did not higgle with our allies, 
We said to them, “ How much do you want? Here it is, and 
there is more to come if you want it.“ Three billion dollars in 
a gift, so to speak, or for 40 years’ time. But when you come 
to deal with the farmers of the country, then you higgle with 
them and higgle with them and higgle with them about the 
price. The price is unimportant. It is our national life that is 
at stake, and the question of price so far as the Government is 
concerned is a secondary matter. I know the farmers would re- 
spond with patriotic hearts. They would not hold up this Gov- 
ernment in this great cause. They would contract to plant that 
wheat at reasonable prices, and do their utmost to produce the 
food necessary to feed our people and our allies, f 

Mr. LEVER. Is it the gentleman’s idea that we should call 
2 these farmers to produce millions and millions of bushels 
of wheat, and run the risk of an increase in submarine warfare 
to such an extent that prices would go far below the cost of pro- 
duction to the farmer? Is the gentleman absolutely ignoring 
the proposition of a reasonable and profitable price to the farmer 
in this matter? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is danger, gentlemen, that when the 
Government decides what is a reasonable guaranteed price, 
when the Government decides what will give the farmers a 
reasonable profit, what is sometimes called the minimum price 
or reasonable price will become largely the maximum price that 
the farmer gets for his grain. It will go out over the Nation to 
dealers, millers, and everybody that the Government has said, 
“So and so is a reasonable price to the farmer,” and it will be 
difficult for the farmer to get anything in excess of that. T am 
expressing my honest conviction, as well as my fear, that that 
so-called “reasonable price” will be a price that will tend to 
depress the natural and fair price to the farmer. 

Mr. WASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I am glad to yield to my friend from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. WASON. Does the gentleman think that a reasonable 
profit in fixing this guaranteed price would be prejudicial to the 
interest of the producer on the land? 

Mr. MORGAN. Just as I have said, the farmer certainly is 
not any more selfish than the rest of us. He naturally magnifies 
the increased cost of production. As has been said here fre- 
quently, everything the farmer uses in producing this grain has 
increased, especially the price of labor. Our munition factories 
and other great demands in the cities are paying labor what 
might be called excessive wages and taking the farm labor away 
from the farm, so it has largely increased in price, It is natural 
for the farmer to take these things into consideration, while it 
is natural for the nonfarmer to think that what the farmer gets 
is all profit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. T yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. SWITZER, I should like to ask the gentleman from Okla- 
homa a question, because I have been having some eorrespond- 
ence along this line. Suppose it costs $1.50 a bushel to produce 
wheat. In some parts of the country it costs on an average this 
year certainty $1.25. ‘What would the gentleman call a reason- 
able profit where it costs $1.50 to produce wheat, taking into 
consideration that this year you may not have any, that you may 
not have any wheat on that land next year, although you plant it, 
and you may have a crop the third year? What does the gentle- 
man call a reasonable profit? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is hard to tell. I have a letter from a 
grain dealer in one of my counties, in the extreme western part 
of my district. He said, “ Last year we had a good wheat crop, 
but this year it is an entire failure, so the farmers this year will 
make nothing.” 

Mr. WASON. In your contract that you speak of, made by 
the Government and the farmer, what would be the considera- 
tion expressed in that contract? 

Mr. MORGAN. I would say in consideration that the farmer 
did so-and-so, the Government of the United States agrees to 
do so-and-so, or, if necessary, I would put in the nominal con- 
sideration of $1. There would be no trouble about the considera- 
tion. : 

Mr. WASON. When you have done that, would you provide 
in the contract which you are talking about that the price of the 
product the farmer will raise under that contract shall be 
stb dit at that he shall receive a reasonable profit for his 
labor? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not going into details. I would give 
him a reasonable profit; pay him $1.50 or $2; but that is a 
detail. I would make some contract with the farmers that 
would be reasonable. 
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Now, I want to present this proposition: You propose to give 
a reasonable price as the best way. to encourage production. 
It seems to me that if you are in earnest that is not the proper 


way to do it. The proper way is to say to the farmer, “ We 
will give you a bonus of 10 cents or 15 cents or 25 cents a bushel 
if you will produce so many additional bushels to what you 
produced last year, or if you will produce so many bushels 
we will give you 10 per cent or 15 per cent or 25 per cent above 
the market price for your stuff. That would encourage produc- 
tion, That would be an inducement to the farmer to increase 
his crop. That would be an encouragement, because then he 
would know that we were giving him something extra for his 
labor, but under this proposition the farmer does not know 
but that the effect will be to depress the regular prices. So 
if you want to encourage the farmer to increase the produc- 
tion, give him a bonus above the regular price. That would 
be fair. Or the two propositions might be combined. Let the 
guaranteed price stand and, in addition, give the farmer a 
bonus or premium on his increased production. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigon. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose the crop was an entire 
failure, like it is in some States in the West, and the man did 
not raise anything, what would be the basis of the reasonable 
profit in that case? 

Mr. MORGAN, Like what it is now; he would make nothing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But the Government says it will 
guarantee a reasonable profit. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; on what he produces. 

Mr. WASON. Suppose the market price was away below the 
cost of production. You would give the farmer a bonus which 
might not under some circumstances amount to the cost of 
production plus the reasonable profit. Would he not be better 
off under this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. If the supposition is true, but the gentleman 
is assuming that the price will be below the cost of the reason- 
able profit. At any rate, under this bill you do not pretend 
to give the farmer anything extra, you give him a reasonable 
price and make him believe he is going to get something higher. 
To this reasonable price you can give him a bonus. 

Mr. WASON. How does the gentleman construe this lan- 
guage,” And fix and to give public notice of what under specified 
conditions is a reasonable guaranty price for any such product“? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think that will encourage produc- 
tion. If you want to encourage production, the way is to give 
the farmer a premium on the ordinary price he would get in 
the regular trade. Then there would be some inducement, but 
under this there is no inducement. 

Another proposition that is practical and that would tend 
to help the farmer is the question of credit, and I want to 
close on that point. You know I have talked about that a good 
deal, but it is a subject that ought to be talked about a good 
deal. If the farmer is to increase the production he must have 
increased facilities, better tools, better machinery, better equip- 
ment for the farm, and he must have more labor. One-third 
of the farmers of the United States are tenants; they do not 
own the farms. One-third of the farmers of the country who 
own farms have mortgages on them. So that two-thirds of the 
farmers, over 4,000,000 of them, either have their farms mort- 
gaged or they are men who have no farms and have little 
credit. To enlarge the business of the farmers means you must 
enlarge their credit, and you can not increase that business 
unless the farmer does have increased credit. It can not be 
enlarged on cash. Tle farmers do not have the cash. 

It takes money to put in wheat; it takes money to buy seed 
wheat; it costs money to prepare a farm for seeding and sow- 
ing wheat, and there is a large percentage of farmers who have 
not the money and neither have they the credit. So the bill 
ought to provide some way that the farmer may secure personal 
credit and increase their farming operations at a reasonable, 
if not n nominal, rate of interest. Remember that the fate of 
the Nation, remember that the destiny of the world depends 
on this proposition, whether we can feed ourselves and our 
allies und the people inhabiting these great nations. The fate 
of the Nation is hanging on that, and here you higgle and 
haggle over a few dollars and cents. Why not extend to the 
farmers of the United States ample personal credit; authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury, through the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and the Federal land banks, to go to the farmers of the 
Nation and see if they need credit, and give it to them on rea- 
sonable terms so that they may be equipped and ready to do 
this work. That, then, would be along the right line. I repeat 
that in my honest judgment, certainly without any partisan 
spirit, as I study this bill, so far as it is a measure to increase 
the production of food products I regard it a comparative fail- 


ure, and it ought to be amended. We ought in some way to put 
propositions in here that would insure that during the next sea- 
son we shall produce all of the foodstuffs necessary for our- 
selves and for our allies, for our armies and navies, to the end 
that this great conflict in which we have entered so unselfishly 
shall be carried to triumph and victory, that all of the nations 
of the world shall be blessed through our efforts and sacrifices. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not know that I can add anything to this debate 
beyond what has already been said, and ably said. I do not 
want to say anything in criticism of this committee; I would 
not say it. I think the able and distinguished gentleman who 
is the chairman of the Agricultural Committee has done as 
much, if not more, in the time that he has been chairman of this 
committee in this House, with the assistance of his able as- 
sociates on the committee, the gentleman from Georgia, my 
able colleague, Mr. Ltr, and others, for the agricultural in- 
terests of this country as has ever been done for the country by 
any committee in the history of the country. [Applause.] 

If I were to make any criticism of this bill at all it would be 
upon the ground that it is not drastic enough. For instan 
take these gentlemen who hail from the North Atlantic States, 
the great industrial centers of the country. They have, in many 
instances, been paying their labor liberally. Their labor comes 
to them day after day and week after week with the plea that 
upon the wage they are now receiving they can not exist, and 
some of these great manufacturers and owners of these great 
industrial plants have been granting increases to the wage 
scale until they have about reached the breaking point, where 
they can not give these poor fellows any more, under the cir- 
cumstances, because they have existing contracts for future 
delivery. Yet in 90 days, from the ist day of March until the 
ist day of June, the principal commodities consumed upon the 
average American citizen’s table daily have increased 51 per 
cent. Let us take the statement of my good and very able 
friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. He thinks 
this bill wil! be prejudicial to the farmer’s credit. What does 
this bill do? Let us see how it affects the farmer. You are 
talking about credit. What could stimulate the credit of the 
farmer more in this great crisis, when no man can look beyond 
the day, than for the banking interests of the country to know 
that the farmer was planting his crop on a certain reasonable- 
profit basis? It would give him a credit he never had before 
in his life, and the thing that he has been dreaming of under 
the shade of the apple trees while the June bugs and bumble- 
bees were playing among the clover blossoms, would come true— 
a reasonable rate of interest from the banks to meet his finan- 
cial demands. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of tender-footed people, I know. 
I have some colleagues here that I am very fond of, but I know 
some of them who weigh as much as 180 pounds who could 
walk on eggs and never crack a shell. [Laughter.] They are 
absolutely afraid to take the bridle off of their intellect or give 
it free rein. My friend Youna, of Texas, is afraid that his little 
yearlings down in Texas will not sell for a dollar a pound on 
the hoof if this bill passes. He raises 2,000 bushels of wheat, 
so I understand, in his whole district. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOWARD. Not now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just for one question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Very well. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of contracts existing. 
Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 3 


Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Georgia know 
that right at this season of the year the cattlemen of the South 
are making their contracts for their calves, and the purchasers 
who pay them are expecting to get a certain price for them 
after developing them? 


Mr. HOWARD. Yes; I know that; and I know that these 
very men who are producing these calves you are talking about 
would make my wife and yours pay 60 cents a pound for round 
steak if they could do it, and I am against them on that propo- 
sition. [Applause.] There is a limit to this extortion in food, 
and you might as well meet this proposition manfully. You 
need not think that the farmers of the United States are less 


patriotic than any other class of men. They are not. What 


the farmer has been asking for 50 years of this Nation is not 
for any false profits, not any get-rich-quick schemes, not ex- 
tortionate profits. He has been asking nothing on the face of 
the earth but justice, and that is all he expects—a fair and rea- 
sonable profit on his toil and sweat. What is the farmer making 
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out of this? Take them in my section of the country, as good 
- a section of country as God's sun ever smiled on. 

They are paying two prices for fertilizers, They are paying 
100 per cent increased prices for farm implements. They are 
paying and buying back this minute the wheat on which they 
averaged $1.25 a bushel on a basis of $3.80 per bushel, and the 


miller retains the shorts in the bran. It is all wrong to be 
approaching a great question in a tender-footed manner, afraid 
you are going to offend some farmer friend back home. I will 
tell you what the farmers of Georgia want, irrespective of what 
some people that have some legislative functions to perform 
may think. They want the great President of the United States 
to have in his hands in this crisis the power to relieve him of 
every burden it is possible to relieve him of in bringing this war 
to a speedy and successful conclusion, and they are willing to 
trust this great and just man implicitly in this war. All the 
demagogues under the sun can not shake their confidence in him 
or their affection for him. They are no longer his critics, they 
are his sympathizers. [Applause.] Now, what have you got? 
You have got a whole lot of mink-eyed, conscienceless speculators 
in this country that are squeezing the lifeblood out of the citizens 
of the country by exacting outrageous and unheard of prices for 
the commodities they get their hands on. Why, if this thing 
keeps up, if some regulation is not speedily enacted, the ordi- 
nary workingman’s child that sees a biscuit six months from 
now will be so unaccustomed to the sight of one that it will put a 
coal of fire on it to see if it will not crawl like a terrapin. 
[Laughter.] And, talking about biscuits, why everybody has 
quit eating biscuits except the millionaire. We commenced to 
eat corn bread. And it is mighty good when you know how to 
make it; but I never saw a Yankee in my life that did know how 
to make it. [Laughter.] The minute we commenced with corn 
bread, corn that these speculators had cornered went to $2 a 
bushel. If you go to eating round steak and abandon porter- 
house, these beef barons will put up the round steak and allow 
the porterhouse to stand where it is. There never was in the 
history of this country as much high-handed robbery going on 
as there is to-day in the United States without any justification 
for it on the face of this earth, and yet gentlemen say they are 
afraid of vesting the President with plenary power to take these 
speculators by the scruff of the neck and shake them loose from 
their hoardings. Take my friend Havcen’s great dairy folks 
up there. 

The greatest philanthropists that ever lived are the dairy 
people of the Northwest. Elgin, III., fixes the price of butter 
every morning. Let us see what they are doing for their dear 
patrons at this time. Right at this time the production of milk 
and butter can be made cheaper than at any other season in 
the year. Grass is the best balanced ration on earth for the 
production of milk and butter. Milk and butter are being pro- 
duced this month cheaper on an average all over the United 
States than during any other month of the year; but yester- 
day morning I paid 60 cents for 1 pound of Elgin butter. 

Now, you talk about being tender-footed about this thing. 
You are talking about offending the farmer. This bill starts 
after the product leaves the farmer. It does not touch food in 
the hands of the actual producer. It formulates an effective 
marketing system, it regulates the price between the farmer 
and the retail merchant, and I can understand readily why my 
good and distinguished friend, the chairman of this committee, 
did not reach out and get the retailer. I would like to drive 
a few pegs around him in this bill if I could get at him. But 
there are about 250,000 of them in the United States, and we 
would have to employ an army of employees to run around 
and catch them. 

Now, getting back to this foodstuff, I want to leave the 
farmer just a minute. We want to leave him sitting under the 
June apple tree and not worrying, like my friend Morgan is, 
about what is going to happen, but perfectly contented with 
provisions of this bill, because I tell you right now, and you 
mark my prediction, it will be 10 years after this war before 
the products of the farm will reach anything like the normal 
prices of the spring of 1914. I will not take time to go into it, 
but a man that has enough brains to fill a mustard seed can 
see it is a. physical impossibility for the farmers, not only of 
this country but of the world, to produce enough in the next 
10 years to meet the demand occasioned by the great devasta- 
tion that has taken place because of this war, if the war did 
not last another minute. 

There is another class of gentlemen I want to pay my re- 
spects to, I do not know of but two or three prosecutions 


have taken place against these coal operators in the country. 
You are all jumping onto the manufacturers and saying that 
they are exacting outrageous prices. Yes; they have been doing 
so. They have exacted them, and some of them are robbing 


the folks in their prices, but there is a great number of these 
honest manufacturers in this country that have had their over- 
head charges increased by a 100 per cent increase in coal in the 
last six months, that is as unjustifiable as the murder of an 
innocent babe, so far as the circumstances surrounding this in- 
crease are concerned, 

I know of one coal-operating company—I will not name it, 
but I will state it authoritatively from the inside—that de- 
clared a 54 per cent dividend in 10 months on a 514, 000.000 
capitalization, and on the Ist day of June divided in their 
office in the city of New York $9,000,000 net profits. The people 
in the great city of Atlanta, the labor organizations and the 
poor people and the manufacturers have been appealing to me 
for relief in the region where the increased cost of producing a 
ton of coal now over the cost in 1915 has been only 12 cents per 
ton, and that has been paid to an underpaid crowd of mine 
workers. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Have you ever heard anyone say what 
methods or means are to be employed to bring about a reduc- 
tion of coal prices? That is ‘one thing I have not heard dis- 
cussed at all. > 
Mr. HOWARD. Just suppose for a minute—it is a violent 
presumption; but just suppose—that I was President of the 
United States for 20 minutes. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Along that line please state, if you know—— 

Mr. HOWARD. It seems as if I would get all the Demo- 
crats and a good many Republican votes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWITZER. I think you would. Please state just who 
is looking after that on this Council of National Defense? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know. But let me tell you about the 
Council of National Defense. Do not condemn the Council of 
National Defense too quickly. There are a lot of good, patriotic 
gentlemen on that council that are down here trying to serve 
their country patriotically and without compensation. They 
may not all be in that class, but the great majority of them that 
I have met I have found to be conscientious, alert business men 
who are patriotically attempting to drive good bargains for 
their country, and I am glad to say they are driving many good 
bargains for Uncle Sam. [Applause.] 

And right here I want to say I had received some information 
from my district, and I made a statement here on the. floor of 
this House about contracts that were let in the South, and after 
I had made a thorough and sifting investigation of it I found 
out that the Council of National Defense did not let that con- 
tract, but that it was let by other parties in authority, and that 
the statements made about high prices paid were made about 
two or three thousand feet of lumber instead of the great bulk 
of lumber that was used in that construction. That was simply 
bought to finish up this job, which was one of emergency. Prob- 
ably this statement should be made at another time, and I shall, 
if the opportunity presents itself, tell the House what I know 
of the splendid service being rendered the country by these gen- 
tlemen comprising this Council of National Defense. 

Mr. SWITZER. _I wanted to know what they are doing. I 
was not trying to discredit them. I wanted simply to know what 
they were trying to do. 

Mr. HOWARD. Let us see what they are trying to do. They 
are trying to drive a bargain for coal for the Government of the 
United States, and they are in this position—here is what the 
coal operators say: They say, “ We have not been making any 
money. We have got a chance to make it now. We have got 
the coal. You need this coal badly, and you have got to pay for 
it.” That is their attitude. i 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia if he thinks the coal operators and the men who have 
the coal now in their possession and now hoard it would at 
once double the price of coal and make it twice as high as it 
was this time last year? : 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course. That is what I am telling you. 
The people of the United States will suffer, and do not you fret 
about the President of the United States. I have as much con- 
fidence in him as any living man, and I am not by myself. The 
people of this country believe that he has got the courage to do 
anything he believes is for the preservation of thi: Nation and 
to see to it that the common people get a square deal; and as 
soon as this bill becomes a law, under it he can gu to these coal 
operators, and if they will not run the mines on a reasonable 
profit basis he will and he will give the people coal at a reason- 
able price. That is what will happen, and that is what ought to 
happen. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair wants to admonish the occu- 
pants of the galleries that they have no right to express approval 
or disapproval of anything that is said on the floor. The people 
in the galleries will kindly pay attention to that. 


Mr. HOWARD. The coal fields near my great city and in the 
surrounding territory, from which all the surrounding manufac- 
turers get their supply of coal, have increased, as I said a little 
while ago, their cost of production 12 cents a ton, and yet that 
coal has risen in price from $4 a ton to $8 a ton, and the retail 
coal dealers in the city of Atlanta have notified their regular 
customers that if they do not get their winter supply by the Ist 
of September they will haye to pay between $9 and $11 a ton 
for it ; 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman permit a question there? 

Mr. HOWARD. With pleasure. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Are there not some elements in this coal 
situation that are peculiar—for instance, lack of transportation 
and lack of labor? I admit the gentleman’s argument, but I 
want him to consider those things. 

Mr. HOWARD. Good. I can answer that. I see both the 
gentleman’s questions now, and I will answer both, In the 
winter of 1916 the coal operators said there was a shortage of 

coal cars. The people belleved'it, and they said that if there 
was a shortage of coal cars and the railroads could not get the 
cars to transport the coal, they would pay the price. That was 
when coal cars were supposed to be used to their utmost capacity 
in the transportation of coal. But here it is in June, in the 
summer time, when the great quantity of coal to keep the people 
from the shivering blasts of winter is not being used or moved, 
and yet these conscienceless coal operators in the month of 
June, when they can get plenty of cars, are saying to the Ameri- 
can people, “ Pay the price or freeze next winter.” 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that it was established 
that hundreds of cars were loaded and kept on sidetracks last 

ear? 

Mr. HOWARD. Why, certainly. I saw hundreds of cars of 
coal in the month of December away out on a spur track 4 miles 
from the city of Atlanta. 

Now, I want to answer the other question about labor. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Before the gentleman goes on I want to say 
this, that conditions are different in different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. You have been congested up in your 
country ; I will admit that. Congestion brought about by lack 
of storage facilities at the great ports for the supplies of our 
allies, 

Mr. ROBBINS. For instance, in the Pittsburgh district there 
is the lake trade that takes the coal in the summer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will you give me five minutes more? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the gentleman will tell us 
what he will do when he becomes President, I will give him five’ 
minutes more. 

Mr. HOWARD. I appreciate that courtesy. I said that was 
a very violent presumption, and as I am so well satisfied with 
my President now, I must refrain from saying all that I 
would do, 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to ask the gentleman whether it 
is not a fact that people who are not in any danger of freezing 
to death are buying coal? l 

Mr. HOWARD. Why, certainly. It, is being delivered all 
over the country. People are panic-stricken, and I do not blame 
them. I do not know any more uncomfortable condition than 
to be nearly frozen to death, especially when we know that 
there is plenty of coal in the ground and willing hands to dig 
it, but a lot of operators who will withhold the normal output 
and make coal scarce so as to exact blood money from the 
people. 

There is enough coal in the United States to furnish plenty 
of coal for the people on the basis of past increase in popula- 
tion and consumption for over a thousand years. God Al- 
mighty gave this country that fuel for the protection of our 
families from cold and to furnish power for our industries. 
We are entitled to this God-given product at a reasonable price, 
plus cost of transportation and labor. If these men who haye 
these properties continue to rob us, then the only alternative is 
given in this bill. The President can commandeer these mines 
and operate them for onr people. 

_ There is one subject dealt with in this bill in which I am 
deeply interested, and I am always ready to talk about it. It 
is this: You have in section 13 in this bill, which provides for 
the conservation of grain in the manufacture of alcoholic and 
nonalcoholic beverages. I do not think I will support that sec-. 
tion in its original form, and I will tell you why I will not do 
it. I am going to offer an amendment, and I think my amend- 


ment is going to be adopted. I believe it will be adopted when 
that part of this bill is reached. I want you gentlemen to think 
about that phase of it between now and the day when that sec- 
tion is reached. There never was a more important or greater 
economic question than the liquor question in this country, and 
there never will be until we get rid of it. 

You are fixing to conserve the grain for the manufacture of 
distilled spirits and the grain for the manufacture of malt 
liquor—beer. Now, what do you do? In five months every drop 
of beer in the United States will have been consumed. Then 
you will have these delightful friends of the people, the liquor 
distillers, in possession of between 300,000,000 and 500,000,000 
gallons of distilled liquor, and the men who are inclined to con- 
sume alcoholic beverages will be forced to drink distilled liquors 
or liquor. And if this war lasts three years, by the enactment 
of that very section of this bill you will create more drunkards 
than have been created in a decade before, because you will force 
every man who has a craving for alcohol to drink distilled liquors. 
My friends, I believe that the President of the United States is 
expecting this Congress to assume some of the responsibilities 
and some of the burdens of the Government. I believe firmly 
that the President is waiting for this Congress to initiate some 
legislation along that line. We have no right to go out and ask 
the mothers and the fathers of this Nation to give their sons to 
us and move them into an atmosphere of immoral influences. I 
will admit that we took a long step when we said you shall not 
sell this stuff to an officer or a private in the uniform of this 
country. But we are going to make a mistake if we adopt this 
section 13 and stop there. I am as good a prohibitionist as any 
man; I am mighty near as good a prohibitionist as the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RANDALL]. I am bone dry; I am as 
dry asa bone in the Desert of Sahara. I[Laughter.] But I am 
not going to vote to give these liquor people a monopoly ‘on 
nicoholic beverages in this country and enhance the value of their 
liquor from $3.50 or $4 a gallon to $8 or $9 or $10 a gallon. Of 
course, they will pay the additional tax of $1.10; of course, the 
patriotic gentlemen who have defrauded the Government out 
of not less than $150,000,000 in the last six or eight years on all 
sorts of schemes and conspiracies to defraud the internal-revenue 
office will pay this additional tax. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 


Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman enlighten the House as 
to who would pay $8 or $10 a gallon for this liquor? 

Mr. HOWARD. Did the gentleman ever see a man who 
wanted a drink right bad? If he has, he will see one who will 
give his soul, let alone his money, for a drink. 

Mr. SABATH. I did not know that we had any people who 
wanted a drink so badly as that. 

Mr. HOWARD. The pawnshops have been run from time 
immemorial by men who loved liquor better than the most 
eeteemed and revered heirloom. Talk about enhancing the value 
of liquor; of course it will. The man that does not know that 
it will do it—I can put the brains of that man in a mustard 
seed, and it will have as much room as a bat in a meeting- 
house. [Laughter.] Of course it will do it. It will give them 
a monopoly unless the President of the United States steps in 
and fixes the maximum price of liquor. 

Mr. SABATH. Would the people of the gentleman's State 
pay an exorbitant price for this liquor? : 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know; it is bone-dry now. If they 
could get a gallon to-day, I suppose they would give $10, and 
they might give $20. I expect you could get $1 a drink for it 
right now in some quarters of my State. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman want to say to this House 
that none of it can be secured in his State? 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course, it can not legally be bought. I 
will tell the gentleman the result of prohibition in my State. I 
got a letter last week from a gentleman in my district. He 
stated that the city was now forced to hire free labor to work 
the streets. Since the Reed amendment was made the law of 
Georgia by a session of the legislature, drunkenness and crime 
ia the entire State has been reduced 75 per cent. That is the 
effect of prohibition in Georgia. The reason we have never been 
able to enforce it is because the liquor men polluted our terri- 
tory by setting up blind tigers and financing them and shipping 
liquor into our State, debauching the people with the meanest 
kind of liquor at that. This is a serious problem during the war. 
If I can not get absolute prohibition during the war, for which 
I pray most earnestly, then between the two give the people the 
less harmful and the more wholesome—beer. But for the sake 
of the country let us have war prohibition, and after the war 
peace prohibition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired, 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I support and shall vote for 
this bill. Why? 

I admit that it is the most drastic, the most restrictive, and 
the most far-reaching bill in its application to what are ordi- 
narily considered the rights of citizens ever introduced into 
the American Congress. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younes] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] are fully justified in their scathing 
criticism of the bill but for one supreme fact—the fact of war. 

That supreme fact changes and revolutionizes the ordinary 
and accepted rules of society and the laws governing human 
rights that prevail in times of peace. 

None of us like these drastic laws and autocratic interfer- 
ences with the freedom of action of the individual. 

When we voted the resolutions declaring a state of war on 
the 5th of April, however, we took the supreme and irrevocable 
step, and removed ourselves from the orderly rules and sensi- 
tive protection of a condition of peace. 

Speaking for myself, the great struggle of mind and heart 
was over the question of declaring war. I realized that all 
these other distressing things would follow—the raising of a 
great army; the voting of vast sums of money for war pur- 
poses; unusual and burdensome taxation in a war-revenue bill; 
restrictions upon the freedom of individuals in many ways, to 
render more effective our own efforts in war, as well as those 
of our allies. 

When I voted for war I voted for all these things, and I 
knew it then. The great struggle with me occurred before and 
when I cast that solemn vote. I speak for no one but myself, 
. and I judge none other; but when I voted that there was no 
path of national safety and honor except that of war and 
placed the conduct of that war, so far as my own vote was 
effective, in the hands of our Chief Executive I felt in honor 
bound to extend to the President as Commander in Chief of 
our forces all the power that may be necessary to bring the 
war to a successful issue. [Applause.] In good conscience I 
can not escape that responsibility if I would. However objec- 
tionable might be the measure under consideration in time of 
peace, in time of war, and especially in the present terrible and 
unexampled war, which it seems more than likely finally win 
be decided upon the question of food supply, it appears to me 
to. be necessary and desirable, and I shall vote for it as a war 
measure without hesitation. 

In discussing the emergency military bill on this floor on 
April 26 I used the following language: 

The United States has been at peace for more than 50 years, with 
the exception of the brief War with Spain in 1898. Two generations 
have come into the world since the close of the great Civil War in 
1865, who have no knowledge of the pm character of war except as 
they have gained it in their reading of history. It is dificult for them 
to realize that the necessities of war demand repressive and restrictive 
rules of conduct and a concentration of the entire power of the Nation 
in ways that are unusual, harsh, and sometimes even cruel, in order 
that war may be 5 carried on. 

From the moment the President signed the resolutions declaring a 
state of war, conditions were fundamentally changed. The Congress 
by its own act had placed upon the President the responsibility of 
successfully conducting that war. In the performance of that at 
duty he was entitled to receive from the Congress the widest latitude 
of power and authority, and this extraordinary power must be extended 
throughout the entire period of the war. Congress having delegated 
this extraordinary task upon the President should accompany it with 
the utmost degree of confidence that pelea wisely, and considerately 
it will be exercised, and that at the conclusion of the war these ex- 
traordinary powers conferred for the accomplishment of a great pur- 
pose will be returned to the Congress and to the people by whom they 

ave heen conferred. 


For m 


own part, as the Representative in Congress of a constituenc’ 
of a hal 


million American people, I do feel and I do extend that confi- 
dence, and in good faith it is my intention to carry out upon the floor 
of the House of Representatives the mandate which was given the Presi- 
dent when the resolution declaring war was passed by voting him in 
principle and in detail every power necessary te a successful outcome 
of the great adventure of liberty and freedom of the peoples upon 
which our country has thus been launched. 

The rapidly increasing prices of foodstuffs growing out of the 
rivalry of the powers engaged in war in their efforts to obtain 
food for their own armies and peoples, combined with a diminu- 
tion of crops in this country, present an emergency which must 
be met immediately and by extraordinary exercise of national 
power. In whom shall that power be placed? Who can we 
trust with greater confidence than the chosen representative of 
the entire people—the President of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] 


It was truthfully said on this floor that this is a greater exer- 
cise of power than was ever given to a President throughout 
our history. But we were never involved in a war so vast as 
the present war, and no combination of circumstances has ever 
before arisen like that which confronts us to-day—the whole 
world in war and an extremely limited food supply. That the 


President desires this power for any other purpose than that of 
the welfare of the Nation, I can not conceive and do not be- 
eve. That he will exercise this power with justice and mod- 
eration and with an eye single to the welfare of the people and 
the success of the great cause in which we are engaged I do 
firmly believe. 

Within our history more than one President has been charged 
by opposing partisans with a desire to exercise the powers of 
a dictatorship and, in fact, to become a dictator. Such charges 
were freely made against the grim victor of the Battle of New 
Orleans—President Andrew Jackson. During the Civil War 
our beloved President Lincoln was continuously assailed with 
charges of exercising tyrannical powers and of desiring to be 
the dictator of the country. When Ulysses S. Grant was a 
nominee for President of the United States and after he be- 
came President he was accused of an ambition to be the dic- 
tator of the country, and was constantly referred to in ribald 
print as “The man on horseback.” One of our living ex- 
Presidents, whose devoted patriotism to-day none denies, was 
similarly charged. The same charge will probably be made 
against the present President of the United States. 

It is to the everlasting honor, however, of every man who has 
ever held the exalted place of President that not one could 
ever truthfully be charged with such unholy ambitions. Every 
President, from Washington to Wilson—holding a commission 
of higher honor than that of any king, emperor, or dictator— 
has arisen to the high altitude of his exalted position in human 
society and has exercised his great power and authority in a 
conscientious discharge of his duties to the highest and best 
interests of the American people. I look for no less devotion 
and integrity in the present distinguished incumbent of that 
great place. I speak as one who is not a member of the political 
party of which the President is the head and who did not vote 
for him for President, but I accept the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people and honor and trust him as the freely chosen head 
of the Nation and worthy of the great place. [Applause.] 

I shall support the President by voting for this bill for these 
reasons: 

First. I believe that some extraordinary power must be exer- 
cised to conserve the food supply of America and provide for 
feeding the world. 

Second. I believe that this extraordinary power is necessary 
to stabilize the cost of food and, without injury to the farmer 
and producer, keep the price from being inflated by groundless 
alarm and the manipulation of speculators, so that the poor 
shall not go hungry and the working man and woman shall be 
able to secure food at reasonable and moderate cost. 

Third. Because this is one of the most effective measures pro- 
posed for successfully prosecuting the war. ` ` 

Fourth. Because its exercise will be confined to the war, and 
will close by its own provisions when the war is over. 

During the long Civil War of four years there was a stalwart 
body of patriots on the floor of this House and in the Senate 
who differed with President Lincoln on political questions, but 
who accorded him the most unreserved and absolute support 
in all his war measures. They were known as “war Demo- 
crats.” They were honored then and ever will be honored by 
their political opponents and by the press for their unswerving 
loyalty. On the other hand, there was a small body of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, generally known and generally 
despised, who were denominated as ‘“Copperheads.” I sin- 
cerely hope that during this great war, which is still before us, 
we will have no counterpart in Congress of the men of the 
Vallandigham type. 

For myself, I would desire that in the future, when this war 
shall be over and the victory won, if mention should be made 
in history of the actions of this Congress in prosecuting this 
war, I might have a humble place among those who shall be 
recorded as composing the body of war Republicans of the 
House of Representatives. I trust that their record shall be 
that they gave invariable and loyal support to the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy in such legislation as was neces- 
sary for the conduct of the greatest war in history. 

In conclusion I shall say that I gladly give my support and 
vote to this bill. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by adding the following telegram received this morning from 
the American League of California: 

San Francisco, CAL., June 18, 1917. 
Hon. Henry Z. OSBORNE, 
Washington, D. C. e 
At a meeta Fe the executive committee of the American League 


of California, ld to-day, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


“Resolved, That the Senators and Congressmen of the State of Cali- 
fornia be urged to do everything in their power in support of the food- 
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administration bill and the appointment of Herbert C. Hoover as 
director of food supply and control. Mr. Hoover is paman known 
to many members of the American League, many Californians, and to 
many officials of the league. We not only believe, but we know that 
Mr. Hoover is eminenily endowed to serve his country and the world 
in the administration of such a bill, and we believe that the fullest 

powers should be given in the bill, knowing that the more power he is 
given the more wisely and the less he will use it. We also ieve that 
prompt action on the above administration bill, with the appointment 
of Mr. Hoover, will satisfy and stimulate the American people.” 

W. B. Bourx, Acting Chairman. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, on the 5th day of April 
last this House by an overwhelming vote, exercising its consti- 
tutional function, declared a state of war to exist between this 
Government and that of Germany. It was the final and deter- 
mined, though reluctant, protest of a proud but patient people 
agninst a series of outrageous and indefensible aggressions 
against our citizenship and our national sovereignty. To have 
longer endured them without a resort to arms would not only 
have righteously subjected us to the contemptuous scorn of our 
national contemporaries, but would inevitably have hopelessly 
cankered and mildewed our own self-respect, without which 
no free people can aspire or hope to endure. [Applause.] 

By the fateful resolution of April 5 we as a Nation put our 
hands to the plow; and what man is there here who would turn 
back? By that resolution the Congress pledged all the resources 
of the Government to carry on the war to a speedy and success- 
ful conclusion. We have so far, despite clamorous disputation 
here and at the other end of the Capitol, held resolutely to a 
legislative program to make available and to scientifically 
mobilize the resources of the people for an effective prosecution 
of the war. We have voted unlimited credit; we have made it 
possible to call to the colors unnumbered soldiers; the people 
have oversubscribed an unparalleled bond issue; legislation will 
_be enacted to raise ample revenues; the shipyards ring with the 
clamor of construction, building a great host of ships to carry 
commerce and supplies to our brethren in arms across the sea; 
and, better than all else, there lives in the hearts of the people 
of this Republic a suppressed but nevertheless a stern and 
unconquerable resolution to win, and to win gloriously, this 
fight. So, I say, we are making headway in making preparation 
for the grim business which lies ahead of us, for God alone knows 
how many, many months. But we have not completed the task. 

We will have made a miserable failure if we do not provide 
for the safeguarding of the food supply of our people under the 
most adverse conditions that may be visited upon them, for 
that is necessarily the ever-present and always paramount prob- 
lem of economics; it is so brutally persistent that it is inevita- 
bly compelling. 

We all recognize that it is a legislative problem fraught with 
many difficulties. An absolutely unique and most heavy burden 
was laid on the Committee on Agriculture to conceive and con- 
struct this bill, and likewise a grave responsibility rests upon 
this House to consider it; to correct its defects, if they exist; 
to nullify its dangers, if any appear; to modify its harsh or 
unjust operation, if argument here points out such effects; but 
when those efforts are made and their benefit obtained, then, 
gentlemen, we must pass the bill. [Applause,] 

Candor compels the admission that there is contained in this 
measure the delegation of plenary powers to the President or 
his selected agents which in ordinary times would be regarded 
as repugnant to every conception of a democratic government 
and subversive of individual freedom of action and manage- 
ment of one’s affairs. But these are not ordinary times. 

The conditions of the world require, at least temporarily, a 
readjustment of preconceived standards. If essential results 
are to be obtained by new means or by traveling uncharted 
courses, we must not and we will not in this tremendous issue 
be too tenderfooted or hesitant about adopting them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Gentlemen here have invoked the limitations and the inhibi- 
tions of the Constitution against this bill. I am not disturbed 
at the prospect of doing violence to that sacred document by an 
affirmative yote for this measure. The legal aspect has been 
ably presented by gentlemen who have preceded me, showing 
ample warrant for constitutional favor under the war power 
and the general welfare clause to justify the provisions of the 
bill as framed. It is amazing to what lengths some men will 
go in constitutional interpretation to conjure up fictitious ob- 
jections of organic violations in order to make Representatives 
hesitate as to the propriety of voting for a measure the validity 
of which might be assailed. This is always a persuasive and 
sometimes insidious weapon of forensic attack, for no Member 
is willing deliberately to violate that instrument which he has 
sworn to uphold; but I challenge any lawyer here to produce 
one single decision or even a fragmentary dictum handed down 


by John Marshall or Chief Justice Taney or any other of our 
great juridical luminaries to the effect that the Constitution, a 
great covenant for the preseryation of the liberty of the people, 
in time of war can stand in the way of any measures necessary 
for the saving of the life and very sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment itself when in desperate peril. To take that view would 
be tantamount to saying that our supposed ark of the covenant 
of safety may be used by our enemies as the inviolable agency 
of our own destruction. 

I repudiate the doctrine that the Kaiser of Germany can in- 
visibly but potentially assail us in the most vulnerable part of 
our autonomy behind the mask of our own organic law. 

And we have heard much in this debate concerning a dic- 
tatorship for the free people of this Nation. Great apprehension 
has been expressed that we are on the threshold of disaster and 
that the iron hand of despotic regulation is the precursor of total 
destruction of personal liberty among our people, and we are 
solemnly admonished that the ghastly apparition of a new and 
unbridled autocracy will soon stalk abroad, and that liberty 
will soon lie dead in the street. 

Over agninst that imaginary fear I catch the vision of a real and 
sinister calamity. Already there comes to this Congress from the 
weltering beehives of concentrated populations the ominous ap- 
peal “ We can not live upon what we make.” As already shown 
here, in the last 10 years, while union wages in the country 
have increased 19 per cent the cost of living has risen over 60 
per cent. There is no reason to expect during this war that the 
conditions will be improved, but upon the contrary that they 
will become more harsh and unbearable. They will inevitably 
become so unless by sumptuary and drastic legislation now we 
forestall the possibilities of actual famine and a rebellious people. 

For one, I am not afraid of the application of healthy power, 
equally and humanely administered, to crush and destroy an 
existing power that is rooted in iniquity and has no longer an 
excuse to live. [Applause.] Iam not afraid of a war-time dic- 
tatorship to help and to save our people and our Government, 
but I am deeply apprehensive of the continuance of an existing 
dictatorship, which by manipulation and jugglery and secret 
connivance and sinister cupidity feeds and fattens upon the sub- 
stance, if not upon the souls, of helpless people. Iam not afraid 
of a so-called food dictatorship, counseled and dominated by 
that best loved and most trusted of all Americans, who now 
presides in large measure over the destiny of this Nation, 
Woodrow Wilson, who has no ambition to lure him and no in- 
ducement to oppress. [Applause.] But, sir, I shiver at the 
possibility of a dictatorship directed by the morals and inspired 
by the conscience of that “imperial impersonation of blood a 
murder,” called William the Second. R 

It is to save us against such a contingency that this bill is 
urged. Primarily, it is a domestic problem, but incidentally a 
community enterprise with our allies. 

We must not attempt to cure the cancer of food speculation, 
exorbitant middle profits, and secret compacts with salves and 
blisters; we must cut it out by the roots, and this measure con- 
fers the power to apply the knife. 


I represent a district composed very largely of men whose 
occupation is farming. For two years, on account of floods, 
droughts, and the depredations of the boll weevil, there has 
been an almost total failure of crops. And though the oppo- 
nents of this bill argue with great zeal that it means the destruc- 
tion of the farming interests of this country, practically all the 
letters I have received from home urging me for the love of 
God to try to do something to reduce the price of meat and 
bread are from farmers themselves, If a temporary crop 
failure by farmers can so deeply disturb their condition, what 
must be the fate of the 70,000,000 of our people who never pro- 
duce anything? ‘ 

But can we who represent farming districts in this hour of 
national peril afford to fail to consider the interests of the 
millions who toil in other industries and occupations, and out 
of a sense of territorial greed be mindful only of our own house- 
hold, and let our fellow citizens at a distance go starve? Speak- 
ing for my people, I am unwilling to certify to that as the 
measure of either their humanity or their patriotism. 

I shall vote for the bill, because it is urgently requested by 
our Commander in Chief as a war measure of tremendous im- 
portance. I shall vote for it because I believe that in its con- 
servative administration it will assure and insure a reasonable 
food supply for domestic consumption and a surplus for our 
needy allies. I shall vote for it because I believe that it will 
bring the producer and the consumer into more equitable and 
just relations of profit and understanding; because it will en- 
courage production by a guaranty of a minimum price insuring 
a fair profit to the producers of foodstuffs, if such guaranty be 
found necessary ; because it will tend greatly te reduce the cost 
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of living to millions of our fellow citizens, now so sorely 
to make tongue and buckle meet; because it affords an absolute 
curb to the ruthless and merciless gambler and manipulator ; 
and because it finishes our prograin of national defense. 

And then America mobilized; America ready for all even- 
tualities; America conscious of the justice of her cause and 
the righteousness of her quarrel, calling upon the God of 
battles and the God of our fathers to witness the integrity of 
her ligh purpose and the unselfish motives which impelled her 
action in accepting the gage of battle, will strike with her full 
power. And we will win. 

If need_be, soon upon the far-flung battle line of France, 
touching elbows and in gracious comradeship with the descend- 
ants of the fellow citizens of Lafayette, will stand a million 
Americans of the iron blood and race type of the men who, 
drunk with the liquer of battle, whirled around the dragon 
standard at Senlac; who fought with Richard Grenville; who 
rode to immortality at Balaklava; who went down with the 
Cumberland at Hampton Roads; who charged to deathless 
fame and martial glory with Pickett at Gettysburg—the Anglo- 
Saxon race, unconquered and, please God, unconquerable. [Ap- 
plause.] - 

And some day, after the captains and the kings depart—when 
“the pomp and circumstance of glorious war” shall be known 
no longer in the land—then peace. A temporary truce? No. 
Just a time for recuperation, then another and more tremendous 
Saternalia? No. My countrymen, let me here and now adjure 
you, in the name and by the token of the sacrifices this war will 
entail upon us, not using it as a pretext but seizing it as an 
opportunity, make common purpose to see to it that before this 
bitter business is concluded arrangements shall be made and 
covenants signed and sealed which will insure that hereafter 
war as a recognized human institution shall perish from the 
face of the earth. [Applause.] And when that deliverance shall 
happily come the people of this great Nation, God’s last and best 
experiment in human freedom, shall go about their business of 
rebuilding in their national life the music and the dream of 
having given back to them the upward looking and the light 
and of being retouched with civic immortality. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman,-I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is 
no legislation that has come before this body in this session in 
which I have been more intensely interested, save in that legis- 
lation on that fateful night when we declared war against Ger- 
many. No thoughtful man but could have seen that that decla- 
ration would carry with it much legislation different in kind 
from what we had had before and strange to our people. It 
is not my purpose to speak to any constitutional questions, be- 
cause I am not competent to do so. Reared in that political 
school which believes in the implied powers of the Constitu- 
tion, believes that any government in its organic capacity las a 
right to take whateyer means are necessary for its perpetuity, 
I can have no hesitation in supporting this bill on the ground 
of its constitutionality. Very little of correspondence has come 
to me in connection with this bill. When the first bill or pos- 
sibly the second draft was prepared—1 understand that this is 
the third draft that has been prepared—I read the bill very care- 
fully and sent it to a number of men in my own district and said 
to those men, competent men, business men, professional men, 
lawyers, “ Study it and report to me if you have objection to any 
particular part of it,” because I assured them that it is a char- 
acter of legislation, in part at least, too long delayed. One of 
them replied, “I have waited for four long years, wondering if 
the Department of Justice in this great Nation of ours had gone 
to sleep and left the people of this country to be robbed at will 
by the most conscienceless body of men that ever had to do with 
business in a free government.” 

Then, too, upon the coal question, which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howanp] so pointedly discussed. We have had 
recently in Indiana an investigation of coal operations. Some 
time prior to that a gentleman who is at the head of large busi- 
ness interests wrote me and said, “I tell you that the situation 
in our town of only 4,000 people is becoming dangerous.” Hith- 
erto the people of the Middle West, in the northern part, have 
been able to go to the forests and get their fuel, but the towns 
and cities and eyen the villages in these country districts now 
depend absolutely upon coal to keep them warm in winter. 
This letter came from no alarmist. It came from no man who 
was in the habit of complaining, whose attitude of mind was 
unfriendly to business. Another letter came from my own town, 
Saying that that town in the middle of summer was out of coal; 
that it could be secured only by paying two and three times the 
price that was charged only a year ago. So the matter was 
taken up by the governor of the State and in ted. The 


coal men took a lofty, independent attitude with regard to it, 


but it wns discovered upon investigation that not only 100 per 
cent but 200 per cent and 300 per cent and 400 per cent had been 
charged for the delivery of coal. Not only that, but the local 
dealers, gripped by those who were producing it, would make 
no contracts. -We face danger in this country, Mr. Chairman, 
unless there is some control over fuel. In the centers of popu- 
lation we face danger unless there is something done with re- 
gard to food control. No man belieyes that this bill is perfect, 
It is said to be a war measure, but, gentlemen, some legislation, 
drastic in character, would have had to come, peace or war, fer 
those who have controlled are willing selfishly to let people 
freeze and staryve—crushed under economic power. 

Talk about a dictatorship, talk about dangers to freedom! 
Already too long have we permitted men to almost crush out 
the poor in the great cities. 

Then, too, a letter came from a farmer to me, which illus- 
trates the essential difficulty of the legislation. He told me in 
this letter that in 1915 he planted 40 acres and reaped nothing; 
that In 1916 he planted 40 acres of wheat and reaped a half crop, 
about 400 bushels; and now he says, “ My crop bids fair to be a 
good one, and what is a fair price to me under these circum- 
stances?” I recognize, Mr. Chairman, the essential difficulty in- 
volved in this legislation, but I want to call your attention to this 
fact, that this legislation is framed in a right attitude of mind. 
The men who are responsible for the bill are honest and earnest 
in their desire to do for this country what ought to be done. 

I want to say to you that the American people when they 
have set themselves to the solution of a problem- have never 
been discouraged. 

May I digress a moment? We hear much of efficiency in this 
day, and ne doubt the German Government has been very efi- 
cient in its organization ; but we have in this country subdued a 
continent, we have organized a Government, we have had the 
evolution of a Nation. That is general and not specific. But, 
men, when you want to think of the efficiency of our people do 
it by concrete illustrative example. The German Empire has 
208,000 square miles of territory, and into that territory they 
have crowded all their thought power, all their man power, all 
their money power, and they have wrought wonderfully. 

The State of Texas has 276,000 square miles. In its extent 
it would about accommodate the population of the United States 
without greater crowding than has been done in the German 
Empire, and if you want to know how efficient the American 
people haye been, crowd every railroad into Texas, dig every 
canal through Texas, including the Panama Canal, put every 
trolley line into Texas, put the great cities of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and all the other great cities, within 
the confines of Texas, put every hamlet and every town into 
Texas, Ah, men, no people on the face of the earth have ever 
wrought as we have wrought in the subduing and development 
of this continent. [Applause.] And I am not afraid that a 
people like that, earnestly and honestly desirous of solving this 
problem, will fail. 

This bill undertakes to control food and fuel; it did Include 
clothing, boots, and shoes, and I was very glad this afternoon 
to have it explained why they were eliminated at this particular 
time; but men, this legislation is a warning to godless men and 
unprincipled men that. if need be, we shall go further—if they 
will not take the warning—in the control of these essentials of 
fuel and food. [Applause] 

There is no desire to cripple the farmer. There is no protest, 
except in this letter, so far as I know. And I do not believe 
that every man who criticizes the bill is the opponent of such 
legislation. Many things have come to my mind as I have lis- 
tened to the discussion to-day that I otherwise could not have 
thought of. Many suggestions have been made, and when the 
bill is taken up in regular order and amended, much that has 
been objected to will be taken out of it. But, men, if there were 
only one provision, and that for the control of the fuel of this 
country, I should gladly support this bill. [Applause.} It 
undertakes to control the fuel and the food, and in the con- 
trolling of that we shall have friction, we shall have difti- 
culty. Solutions of that kind are not easily arrived at. But 
I have faith in the ability of this people to solve the prob- 
lem. So far as the Members of Congress are concerned, this 
little audience here to-night is no indication at all of the pro- 
found interest that every man in this House has in this subject. 
Each of the men is studying and desiring, earnestly and hon- 
estly, to do the right thing. The law will succeed if it is efficiently 
administered. After all, government finally in its efficiency de- 
pends upon who is to execute it. Those in power have asked 
that we give them this responsibility. It is up to them to make 
good, and it is up te us to see that every safeguard is thrown 
around the bill that will make it possible for them to do the 
te x pape and with the least possible criticism. [Ap- 
plause. 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Lonrercan]. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr Chairman, on April 16, 1917, I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the Sree! of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
e 


to furnish to the House of lations 


and orders p taining to the inspection of food supplies for the Army 

in time of war, and to state whether or not the present regulations and 

ordon tor the inspection of such supplies are applicable and feasible in 
e war. 


On the same day I also introduced a similar resolution, re- 
questing that the Secretary of the Navy furnish to the House 
of Representatives like information concerning the inspection 
of food supplies in the Navy in time of war. 

These resolutions were referred, respectively, to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and in accordance with the stipulations therein the Secretary 
of War forwarded through the proper channels to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs information concerning the inspec- 
tion of food supplies in the Army in time of war; in a letter 
written under his direction to the chairman of the committee, 
the Hon. J. Husert Dent, jr., and signed by Assistant Secretary 
of War William M. Ingraham. 

Also Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels forwarded to 
Chairman L. P. Papcerr, of the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, complete information as to the inspection of food supplies 
in the Navy in time of war. 

In these days when the Navy and the Army, as the fighting 
arms of the Nation, must at all times be maintained at the 
highest point of efficiency, it is proper to inquire into the 
method of supplying and inspecting food intended for both 
branches of the service. If every precaution to safeguard the 
health of the men, as far as the food supply is concerned, ob- 
tains, it will be reassuring to know this: If there are certain 
points which can better be looked after, the responsibility lies 
with us to make such changes as will effect the results desired. 

The Navy, recognized as the first line of defense, might prop- 
erly be first considered. There are two general classes of pro- 
visions purchased for the Navy—perishable provisions such as 
fresh and refrigerated meats, fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, 
bread, butter, eggs, and the like; and nonperishable provisions 
such as tinned meats, tinned vegetables, coffee, sugar, flour, rice, 
and other articles sometimes designated as groceries, 

Owing to the difference in the keeping qualities of these two 
classes of provisions and the fact that the Navy does not own 
any cold-storage plant, the two classes are necessarily pur- 
chased under different conditions. The nonperishable provi- 
sions: are purchased in large and specific quantities for storage 
and subsequent supply to the fleet, whereas the perishable arti- 
cles are purchased for monthly and quarterly deliveries—the 
quantities being estimated only and the contract being in effect 
merely an agreement on the part of the contractor to supply 
such quantities of the articles contracted for as may be required 
by the Navy during the life of the contract. 

All provisions are covered by leaflet specifications, and pro- 
visions delivered must be strictly in accordance with these speci- 
fications—no deviation whatever being allowed. 

All bidders are required to submit samples of what they pro- 
pose to furnish with their bids. The contract is awarded to the 
lowest bidder, whose articles are in accordance with the stand- 
ard samples. 

The greatest danger from inferior quality, of course, lies in 
tinned meats. In looking after such supplies, inspection is made 
by a representative of the Bureau of Animal Industry at the 
plants where these meats are put up. Specifications require that 
such meats shall be United States inspected and passed in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Upon delivery, samples are taken at random 
from the quantity delivered, and a rigid inspection made at the 
provisions and clothing depot to see whether or not these 
samples are in strict accordance with the specifications. 
If they are not, the delivery is rejected. All inspections of 
nonperishable provisions, without regard to where these pro- 
visions are delivered, are made at the provisions and clothing 
depot at New York, thus insuring uniformity of inspection. 

Tinned butter is inspected at the factories where made, by in- 
spectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and every process 
in its manufacture and packing is carefully watched. 

Fresh and refrigerated meats and meat products are also in- 
spected by Government inspectors at the packers’ plants, in 
addition to which they are inspected upon delivery at the navy 
yard by a representative of the Bureau of Animal Industry sta- 
tioned at the yard for this particular purpose. This also ap- 
plies to fresh vegetables, fruits, and dairy products, final inspec- 
tion of_these articles being made according to the Navy Regula- 
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1 ey the medical officer of the ship to which they are de- 
vered. 

Reviewing these regulations, it is well to recall here the state- 
ment of the present Paymaster General of the Navy in one of 
his first intrabureau orders issued by him after taking office, in 
which he said: 

Enlisted men have no choice as to what they shall eat, being com- 
pelled by the very necessities of the service to take whatever is served 
out to them. For this reason and because adequate and satisfactory 
subsistence is the very foundation not only of real efficiency but of 
discipline itself, there is no class of purchases for the naval service 
that needs to be more constantly watched than provisio our men 
being no “ poison squad,“ but human beings and American citizens for 
whom we stand in the relation of trustees in so far as relates to the 
question of food. J 

As a result of this statement there were uniformly good re- 
ports from the medical officers submitted to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in 1915, and in turn passed on by the Surgeon General of 
the Navy to the Paymaster General. Again in 1916 similar 
gratifying reports were made, to which the Surgeon General 
added in his official report: 

I can assure you that no navy in the world is as well fed, as well 
clothed, its general welfare so thoroughly looked out for, as that of the 
United States; and I am glad to offer you and the entire personnel of 
poi corps my heartiest congratulations for the large share you have 

ad in producing this well-being and its resultant contentment, 

The food supply of the Army is similarly safeguarded. Due 
to the passage of the food and drugs act of 1906, and amend- 
ments since, as to the sale of poisoned or deleterious food, and 
also the meat-inspection law of 1906, and amendments since, 
against the use of meat that is “ unsound, unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, or otherwise unfit for human food,” the supply is care- 
fully watched. 

Meat for the use of the Army is rigidly inspected at the pack- 
ing houses, the inspection beginning with the animal before it is 
killed and all through the afterprocess, by inspectors of the 
Agriculture Department stationed at the various packing houses 
throughout the country. In addition to this, meat inspectors 
and experts of the Quartermaster Corps are also stationed at the 
great packing houses in such centers as Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Buffalo, and elsewhere where meat is prepared or cured 
for the Army, and they also watch it through the whole process 
05 the killing of the animal until turned over to the Govern- 
ment. 

With regard to other food articles or stores purchased for 
the Army, trained experts at depots and purchasing stations 
carefully inspect all supplies purchased, and at stations where 
troops are actually located, inspections are made by the officers 
who procure the supplies. 

All provisions, of whatsoever nature, must measure up to the 
specifications and conditions imposed by the Quartermaster 
Corps for subsistence and supplies. Beef, for instance, which is 
perhaps the principal item of the soldier’s fare, must be fit for 
immediate use, and equal numbers of fore and hind quarters 
must be delivered, including all the best cuts; no carcass to weigh 
less than 500 pounds when trimmed; the difference in weight be- 
tween fore and hind quarters not to exceed 25 pounds per car- 
cass. Every article is specifically covered, including mutton, 
canned beef, bacon, ham, and the like. 

All trade labels on provisions and other articles must con- 
form to the requirements of the meat-inspection and pure-food 
laws, and rulings thereunder, and also to the laws of the State 
in which delivery is made. All packing-house products canned 
after date of award must have the required labels stamped in 
the can. Authority from the Secretary of Agriculture has been 
obtained for a stamped-in-the-tin label on containers of canned 
meats or meat food products, in lieu of the trade label, but in 
order to prevent the appearance of misleading statements on 
containers of food products, it is required that copies of all 
labels be submitted for the approval of the Department of Agri- 
culture prior to the making of the dies. 

All these regulations govern the furnishing of supplies up to 
the time of delivery to the Army. Thereafter, when the provi- 
sions have been received at the various Army posts and camps, 
care is taken that the food is properly handled. In addition 
there has been printed by order of the Secretary of War a 
“ Manual for Army Cooks,” prepared under the direction of the 
Quartermaster General of the Army and approved by the Major 
General, Chief of Staff. This is for the information and guid- 
ance of the Regular Army and of the Organized Militia of the 
various States, and covers the handling, care, and preparation of 
food for the table in an admirable manner. A similar manual 
has been prepared for Army bakers, and both, besides being re- 
plete with information and instructions, are well illustrated. 

The costly errors that have been made in the past in regard to 
the inspection of food supplies for our fighting forces must in the 
present war be avoided. Strict enforcement of the regulations 
just cited will aid materially in this. If other steps should, from 
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time to time appear best to be taken we should be ready at all 
events to take them, to the end that our men in the field and 
at sea shall have every guarantee of health that we can possibly 
give them. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Chairman, this bill is avowedly a war 
measure. Otherwise its advocacy would be wholly indefensible. 
In normal times, vesting in the Executive of our Government 
such complete powers over the every-day activities of a large 
proportion of the people, and further over the very means of 
subsistence of all, is repugnant to the genius of American institu- 
tions. It is asserted that the need of control over the necessaries 
of life and the activities of those engaged in their production and 
distribution arises out of the war which has engulfed not only 
our country but also all civilization. 

The present exercise of such control is in reality consonant, 
not repugnant, to American institutions and the Constitution, 
which is their index. America always has and can adapt her- 
self to every emergency, and her Constitution has adjusted itself 
to every crisis. The right and privileges of the American citi- 
zen in times of peace and safety are subject to the minimum of 
interference and limitation consistent with the public weal. But 
in times of stress and danger, when we are forced to unsheathe 
the sword to preserve undiminished our right as a free people 
to live and move and pursue our destiny among the nations of 
the world, then it behooves our Government to emphasize the 
duties and obligations of the citizen rather than his rights and 
privileges, and to exercise such control over him and his as may 
be necessary for the national defense, The spirit of America 
demands it, and the Constitution permits it, 

The continual destruction of supplies in transit, the shadow 
of the specter of famine already creeping dver the peoples with 
whom we have made common cause in the fight for mutual self- 
preservation, the barometer of market prices presaging the 
gathering of the storm clouds of need at home must necessarily 
convince the reasonable mind that a real emergency exists. 
Hence the normal ways of peace regarding the raising and dis- 
tribution of food products must be suspended, and the wisdom 
and power of the Government must temporarily control, if we 
are successfully to ride the storm. The power of such control 
must of necessity be vested in that branch of the Government 
solely adapted for its exercise—the Executive. Such power 
should be given freely, measured by the exigencies of the case 
out of which the need for its exercise arises. While the power 
that may be necessary should be given without stint, it should 
be limited absolutely to meet the emergency. It is always the 
duty of the legislature, as the guardian of the liberties of the 
people, not only, in a case like this, to grant the Executive the 
necessary power to protect those liberties but to guard against, 
under the guise of necessity, wanton and unreasonable inter- 
ference with popular rights. 

The purposes to be attained by this bill are twofold. To elimi- 
nate waste and confusion which the production and distribu- 
tion of food by unguided and uncontrolled individual initiative 
would in these abnormal conditions entail, and second, to pre- 
vent the conscienceless depredations of food speculators, price 
manipulators, and the rest of the evil crew, who always seek 
to prey upon the necessities of the people. Such purposes are 
set forth in the first section of the bill. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that there is hereby estab- 
lished a governmental control of necessaries, including in terms 
every conceivable activity in connection therewith from the 
planting of the seed to the enting of a piece of bread, which 
shall be exercised and administered by the President for the 
purposes of this act. Manifestly a power so absolute as to 
be practically inconceivable is far beyond the necessities of 
the situation, far beyond the necessities of any plight in which 
our country could within human probability ever find herself. 
This language makes of the remainder of the bill a work of 
supererogation, for greater than such power can not be vested 
in mortal man. The fact is that subsequent provisions of the 
bill set forth with particularity all conceivable powers necessary 
to be exercised by the Executive to fight the evils apprehended, 
and this section should either be stricken out in its entirety, or 
at least so amended that by it there is established such gov- 
eromen control of necessaries as hereinafter set forth in this 
a 


Section 4 makes it unlawful to do any and all of a series of 
acts, specifically enumerated, which would tend to interfere 
with an adequate supply and the equitable distribution of 
necessaries, This catalogue of crimes is so exhaustive and com- 
plete as to cover every nefarious scheme that an ingenious male- 
factor could devise. With these proposals I find no fault, but 
carps is inserted in the section a clause making the following 

awful: 


To engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or 
wasteful practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable 
rate or charge, in handling or dealing in or with any necessaries. 

It has been the curse of American business in recent years to 
have prohibited alleged practices in vague and uncertain lan- 
guage susceptible of as many constructions as there are many 
minds. This has resulted in the indulgence in practices, pro- 
nounced legitimate in certain jurisdictions, by the more un- 
scrupulous or venturesome spirits in business who thus obtained 
unconscionable advantages over their more scrupulous or fear- 
some competitors. Our soundest authorities, in dealing with 
the subject of antitrust legislation, have repeatedly declared 
that unlawful and unfair practices ought to be defined specifi- 
cally in statutes, and then the perpetrators punished. Here we 
have a splendid example of how the American business man is 
hampered, harrowed, and harassed by unwise and ill-considered 
legislation. He is afforded no star or compass and must steer 
his course by guess. In consequence he may wake up some 
morning and find himself a felon in a prison cell, or else he 
may wake up and find a receiver in charge of his affairs. 

If any possible necessity for this provision could be pointed 
out, its presence in the bill might be defended, but the rest of 
the section so completely covers the evils sought to be pre- 
vented that its incorporation is inexcusable. 

Evidently the bedevilment of men engaged in useful and 
necessary pursuits was not sufficiently thorough by creating a 
class of unascertainable crimes, but the guilt of such a hapless 
offender is not to be established by the ordinary judicial proc- 
ess. Under section 5 the President, and that may mean in 
reality one of hundreds of uncompensated volunteers, may, by 
order, after the commission of the act, decide it a crime, and 
such order shall be prima facie evidence in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction even in a criminal trial, Here we have ex 
post facto legislation by imperial ukase. 

Section 13 provides for the limitation, regulation, or pro- 
hibition of the use of foods or feeds in the production of alcohol 
or beverages, when essential to assure an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of food. The inclusion of alcohol in this pro- 
vision is unfortunate, as its use in the arts, particularly in war 
time, is of much greater value than the food material consumed 
in its manufacture could possibly be. With reference to bever- 
ages, it includes both alcoholic and nonalcoholic kinds. How- 
ever, the section draws an unwise distinction between the two 
kinds of beve 

It provides for the elimination of nonalcoholic beverages, or 
such nonalcoholic beverages as the President shall determine, 
and expressly omits the authority to exercise such discrimina- 
tion between various kinds of alcoholic beverages. Manifestly 
this differentiation would seem to compel the construction that 
the President Was not authorized to make such discrimination 
between various kinds of alcoholic beverages, but must apply 
whatever regulation or limitation is deemed essential to all 
such beverages alike. The restriction of the President's right 
to discriminate may easily result in harmful consequences 
neither contemplated by Congress nor desired by the President, 
and which could easily be forestalled by him if this distinction 
between alcoholic and nonalcoholic beverages were removed. 

I intend to support this bill. I believe the exercise of the con- 
trol therein provided in an emergency is compatible with Ameri- 
can institutions and permissible under the law of the land. I 
believe the emergency is here. 

I have endeavored very briefly to point out wherein certain 
provisions of the bill transcend the need of the emergency and 
consequently do violence to the principles upon which such 
legislation should be framed. I sincerely trust the bill will be 
perfected and, when so perfected, passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ropers]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, thé bill now pending before Congress for consideration is 
known as House bill 4961 and is entitled “A bill to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel.” 

This bill has been rightly characterized as the most far-reach- 
ing and drastic of any of the extreme legislation that has been 
enacted or proposed in this Congress. The law passed for the 
purpose of contracting national indebtedness by the bond issue, 
after all, affects only a portion of the people. Those without 
property, those under age or disability are free entirely from 
its provisions. 

The law passed to conscript soldiers affects less than one-tenth 
of our people, and the law we have passed to raise revenue by 
taxation to prosecute the war does not concern a very large por- 
tion of our population. 

But this act proposes to deal with the necessaries of life. and 
affects every man, woman, and child in the Nation, and, indeed, 
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extends. its influence directly to our allies by attempting to re- 
lieve them from high prices and give them constant supply of 
food. 

In the enactment of any law the lawmaking body should 
consider— 

1, The evil to be corrected; 


Comparison of retail prices of foods during April, 1915 and 1917—Contd.. 
ya Sarr doh Shc R tote LA ratna Sra rine here Kev IE eet ni 


April, | A 
bra’ | “diz” | Increase. 


Per cent. 


2. The old law; and $0.03 $0.05 66 

8. The proposed remedy and its effects. 88 3 — — 

Considering these briefly in the order suggested: 05 .08 60 

1. The evil to be corrected is, as I view it, a serious situation -08 14 75 
that is universally admitted. Everyone agrees that the neces- Rib, roast, pound 20 2 25 
saries of life are to-day at such high level in price as to make it uck roast, pound. 17 2 30 
impossible for many of our people, especially those who are Plate — poun ae 4 2 
working for a day’s wage or at a fixed salary, to enjoy the es- Sirloin steak, poun 24 34 2 
sentials and, in many instances, the actual necessities of life. Round steak, pound .20 32 60 
But even more appalling than this present situation, which is | Pok: i a 
bad enough, is the conditions which confront us of the probable 133 22 — 
danger of a famine in the near future unless some action is 16 2 80 
taken to, if possible, avert it. And it may also be admitted that a 4 — 
there is no action that can be taken that will bring any relief Fresh pork roast, center 18 “30 66 
except congressional action, and that action when taken must be 2 first g pace, pound.. +30 55 83 
7 fresh, dozen 21 8 8⁰ 
such as will meet the emergency. veu 

The only law we have on the statute books now that deals Potatoes, peek S a OR a na SAS -B 90 21 
with this situation in any way is the Sherman antitrust law, 9 oo 2 100 


which has been amended by the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission act. Under these acts an unlawful combina- 
tion in reStraint of trade is punishable by indictment; but these 
laws have proved ineffectual and are entirely too slow to meet 
the existing emergency that confronts the people of the United 
States. Hence it is universally admitted that new legislation 
is required, and the present bill is the answer of Congress to 7 
this popular demand. Granulated sugar, pound... 

It has been charged, especially concerning the war-tax bill, our, barrel... .. toe 
that Congress gave no hearings or investigations, but simply 
hurriedly framed a bill because “ we needed the money.” Such 
can not be charged against the present bill. The committee have 3 No. 2. ++ 
given many hearings and have rewritten and reprinted the bill CCC Es 
at least five times, as has been asserted during the argument by Oatmeal... ... 
the members of the committee, so that this legislation comes from 7 
the committee bearing evidence of careful investigation and | Beef: 
preparation, and it therefore ought to command the respect of r casciascnagne~cucssscere 
the House, It certainly must command its most careful scrutiny ede ee ES 
because of its importance, its drastic provisions, and its telling 
effect upon the production and distribution of food and fuel. 

To those of us who come from the eastern and more populous 
section of the United States this bill comes with an appealing 
purpose. Our people have felt the oppression of high prices 
and hardship of the diminishing purchasing power of money. 
Throughout western Pennsylvania, where it can confidently be 
asserted sthe highest wages are paid to the working people and 
usually the greatest contentment and prosperity prevails, they 
have been singularly met with and shocked by the rapid advance 
in the price of the necessaries of life. 

For instance, in Greensburg, Pa., my native city, which can 
be taken as fairly indicative of the whole section of western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and West Virginia, the prices of 
necessaries within the last two years have changed thus: 

Flour in 1915 sold for $5.50 a barrel; in 1916, $7.50; 1917, 
$15, an increase of 100 per cent in the last year. 

Sugar in 1915 sold for 6 cents per pound; 1916, 7 cents per 
pound; 1917, 94 cents per pound, an increase of 36 per cent. 

Potatoes, 1915, $1 per bushel; 1916, $1.40 per bushel; 1917, 
$4.50 per bushel, an increase of over 250 per cent. 

Meat of all kinds advanced from 334 per cent to 80 per cent. 

Shoes and clothing have advanced from 40 per cent to 100 
per cent, and in fact it is difficult to procure shoes, even at that 
price, such as workmen and the people generally wear. The 
advance in prices is further shown by the following table: 


Comparison of retail prices of foods during April, 1914, before the war, 
and April, 1917. 


January, May, 
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Per cent. 
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The wages, while they have been advanced in all our mills, 
at our mines, and in our factories, they have not been increased 
commensurate with the increase in the cost of the necessaries 
of life. ‘Those who work by the day and those who work for a 
fixed salary and those who work on the farms and in small fac- 
tories have had comparatively small increase, in many instances 
none at all, as in case of the salaried employee, and yet they are 
confronted with this arbitrary and extraordinary increase in the 
cost of living. The advance in wages is not equal to the advance 
in the cost of living. 


Comparison of wage rates cf labor, 1907 to 1916, and of price of fod; 
1907 to May, 1917. showing difference in advance in wages and foo 
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I now assert that the situation. so far as my district is con- 
cerned—the twenty-second district of Pennsylvania—is critical 
and demands and requires at the hands of this Congress some 
relief. 

Which proviso safeguards the farmer in the ownership and 
pressing and demands correction, which answers the first matter 
to be considered. 

In the second place, in considering the pending proposition, 
I further assert that the old law—that is, the antitrust law 
above referred to—is entirely inadequate, and that we must en- 
act some other law to meet the existing, imminent, and pressing 
emergency. . 

This bill is leading us into a new and untried legislative field. 
Never before in the 141 years of our history has Congress been 

called upon to appoint a food dictator or to place in the hands 
of the President the arbitrary and unlimited power contained 
in this bill to control the food supply of the Nation. We might 
well consider it in its extreme aspect, because our people will 
feel its operation and criticize us if we pass an act the full force 
and probable effect of which we do not comprehend. Therefore 
I characterize this bill as the most extreme, arbitrary, and un- 
limited piece of legislation ever proposed in the American Con- 
gress, and the only justification for even considering such legis- 
lation is to avert a condition which will be far more terrible 
on our people than can be brought about by its extreme enforce- 
ment. 

If I did not believe that we are in danger of a famine, to be 
brought about by the shortage of the food supply, not only in 
America but in Europe. und that our food shortage is so extreme 
and the demands on it are so great that unless we enact this 
law, which in its first section declares “ is to prevent monopoliza- 
tion, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulations, and private 
controls, affecting the supply, distribution, and movement of such 
food supplies "—we can not prevent hunger and distress among 
our people, and especially among the poor, I would not support 
this bill at all; but, believing that these conditions are imminent 
and will exist more and more during the coming fall and winter, 
I am going to support this bill and vest in the President all the 
power and authority that it confers, with the hope that this 
dreadful foreboding and these coming conditions of suffering and 
distress may be averted. [Applause.] 

This bill provides in a general way for control of the food 
and fuel supply of the Nation and arranges that the price thereof 
be kept upon a reasonable basis, and that the supply be con- 
served in every possible way and neither wasted nor hoarded, 

The third section of the act provides as follows: 

Kec. 3. That tbere is hereby established a governmental control of 
necessaries which shail extend to and include all the processes, methods, 
activities of, and tor the production manufacture, procurement, storage, 
distribution, sale, marketing pledging, hnancing, and consumption ot 
necessaries, which shall bi exercised and administered by the Fresident 
for the purposes of this avt ; and all such necessaries, processes, methous, 
and activities are hereby declared to be affected with a public interest 
And in carrying out the purposes of this section the President is 
authorized to enter into any voluntary Arrage mena or agreements. to 
use any agen z u: agen: ies, to accept the services of any person without 
compensation, tc «cooperate with any agency or person, to utilize any 
depirtment or agency of tbe Government, and to coordinate their 
a:tivities so as to avoid any preventable joss or ye papa ter ot eflort or 
finds: ros ide, That none of the penalties of this act shall apply to 
this section. 

This section is the one that contains the declaration of the 
power and purposes of the whole act, because if the intendments 
of this section are carried out the whole purpose of the act will 
be accomplished. 

The act has been attacked vigorously, because it is held to be 
unfriendly, in its effect, on the farmer and producer. It has 
been asserted by menibers of the committee who attacked it 
that it fixes the prices of farm products but fails to fix the prices 
of the articles thut the farmer must buy. This Is not my unter- 
stunding of the bill at all It fixes the price of every manu- 
factured commodity in section 10 and controls the method of 
production and distribution. Hence, under this bill the Presi- 
dent, through the proper bureau. ought to fix the price of shoves, 
sugar, flour. clothing and all the articles that are covered by 
the general terms used in this act. It would be manifestly unfair 
that the President could fix the price of corn, wheat, outs. cotton, 
which the farmer produces, and not be able to deliver to the 
farmer agricultural implements, shoes, clothing, sugar, and 
coffee at a price also controlled and fixed by him through the 
sume bureau. This act has no such narrow purpose in view and 
will not be administered to produce a result so unfair and arbi- 
trary. 

The farmer is the one that enjoys the immunity of this act 
and for that reason it has been styled “class legislation,” Sec- 
tion 6 contains this proviso: 
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Provided, however, That any accumulating or withholding by any 
farmer, gardener, or any other person, of the products of any farm, 
garden, or other and owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not be 
deemed to be hoarding within the meaning of this act. 

Which proviso safeguards the farmer in the ownership and 
supply of his own products, and he ought to be so protected. 
There is no espionage provision in this act. The granary and 
cellar are the farmers’ storehouses, and they are secure and 
their contents are not to be considered under its terms, but 
when the farmer wishes to sell, he will, of course, be met by a 
price, that is established by law, under the provisions of this act 
for his protection and benefit. In the same market in which 
he sells his grain and buys his supplies, he will find the same 
law protecting him, as to the price he received for his product 
and the price he must pay for the necessaries of life, which he 
must buy in the same or other market with the money received 
for his own products. 

This law also protects the wage earner and the poor by allow- 
ing the President to fix the prices of the necessaries of life to 
them alse. 

This appears to me to be equitable and fair. It may, it is 
true, modify the fixed law of supply and demand, but the law 
of supply and demand as we have it to-day is fixed by artificial 
war conditions, and they are leading us into an abyss, not the 
result of the legitimate law of supply and demand but the re- 
sult of war and its evils, which we must meet by the extraordi- 
nary legislation that this bill proposes. It is only because of 
war that we, of course, justify this proposed law. It must be 
discussed and considered always with that thought in view. 

This bill concerns especially western Pennsylvania, where 
coal mines and factories exist, such as abound in the district, 
which I have the honor to represent. It vests in the President 
power to requisiticn and take possession of coal mines or fac- 
tories “in which any necessaries are or may be manufactured, 
produced, prepared, or mined” (section 10). The price of 
bituminous coal to the poor has increased from $1.50 to $2 a 
ton in 1915 and from $4.50 to $5 50 at present, and the increase 
in anthracite is great than bituminous. 

This increase in the cost of coal has been brought about by 
ear shortage, lack of labor supply. In other words, failure of 
both production and distribution. There is just as much coal 
and as many mines, and the facilities are just the same as 
when the coal was at the normal price. The fault is with the 
production and distribution, and it is difficult for one, who is 
familiar with the situation, and I claim some familiarity with 
these conditions, to see how this bill is going to bring about the 
relief desired in coal prices. 

This industry is met with another difficulty. The Government 
has taken control of the railroads, has given preference to the 
movement of its freight. and thereby preventing coal operators 
from handling the amount of coal they can produce, even with 
the short supply of labor. Indeed, the coal situation is more 
critical than the people are willing to admit, and unless there 
can be some loosening up in the distribution of coal, the poor 
people of our cities will be great sufferers from cold in addition 
to hunger during the next winter. 

I wish to now and here sound the alarm to those controlling 
car distribution to coal mines, and movement of coal traffic to 
its destination, and warn them that they are during this gool 
weather pursuing a course that will cause intense suffering 
to the poor and humble in all our great cities during the cold 
days of the coming winter for lack of coal to warm their homes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone over very carefully the volumi- 
nous reports of the hearings before the Agricultural Committee 
on this bill, and they disclose a startling state of facts, with 
reference to the grain crop and visible supply of wheat, corn, and 
oats on hand in the United States. It seems to me from the 
arguments made by the members of the committee here on the 
floor they have either purposely or unintentionally neglected 
to disclose these facts. Whether it is because there are aston- 
ishing. alarming, and fear producing, in their effect, on the 
American people or whether it is because there is a hope that 
we can “just muddle through,” as we generally do somehow, 
I do not know. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the statement has been authentically 
made by those who know that on the 12th of May, 1915, the 
visible supply of wheat in the United States was 102.000.000 
bushels; in May, 1916. 62.000.000 bushels; and in May. 1917, 
33.000.000 bushels; and at the present time less than 15,000,000 
bushels. Why conceal these facts? If this law is to accom- 
plish its full purpose, it must have the hearty support and en- 
dorsement of the American people. and certainly this statemenc 
of facts, which come from uuthentic sources, calis for immediate 
action by Congress and for universal suppert toward the conser- 
yation of our grain and food supply from the American peuple. 


* 
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Last year's crop was short, and last year’s demand from 
abroad was unprecedented, hence the low visible supply of wheat 
at this time and the visible supply of corn is practically 
exhausted. 

This year’s estimated crop of wheat will be 750,000,000 


bushels, which is much below normal. It requires 600,000,000 
bushels to feed the United States and furnish seed for the new 
crop. Thus we will have but 150,000,000 bushels for export. 
This will not supply one-fifth of the foreign demand, because 
the United States must feed the armies of the allies that are 
fighting at the front, for the reason that they are now fighting 
our war. They stand between us and German invasion. The 
liberty of the United States is at this time only protected by 
the armies and navies of our allies. We must feed these armies 
and support them in the field, even if we deny our own people 
bread by doing so. , 

It does not require much of an imagination to see our Amer- 
ican people living on corn meal and our poor people going 
hungry, next winter. Why, therefore, at this time, when we 
can do something to alleviate this coming calamity, should we 
hesitate, discuss constitutional questions, or argue about vest- 
ing arbitrary power in the President? 

If there are those who believe that the Constitution is being 
transgressed by this legislation, it ought only to be necessary 
to cite them to the words of the Constitution itself and to some 
of the well-known decisions of the Supreme Court thereunder: 

Provisions of the Constitution authorizing the legislation. 

The preamble to the Constitution, among other things, states the 
purpose of government as follows: “ To promote the general welfare— 
to provide for the common defense.” T purposes are carried out 
by the legislation authorized in the Constitution. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution provides: “The Congress 
shall have power to declare war, to raise and support armies, to main- 
tain a Navy, to provide for the common defense and general welfare.” 

“To make rules for the government of the land and naval forces, 
to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other wers vested by the Constitution in 
the Government of the United States.” 


The tendency of the Supreme Court has been to construe the 
powers contained in this section of the Constitution most 
liberally. During the Civil War new vitality was given to this 
section when considering the legal-tender acts and other war 
legislation. 

Thus the Supreme Court has expressed itself in considering 
the power of Congress under this section of the Constitution: 

It is not indispensable to the existence of any power claimed for 
the Federal Government that it can be found specified in the words 
of the Constitution, or clearly and directly traceable to some one of 
the substantive powers expressly defined, or from them all combined. 
It is allowable to, group together any number of them and infer from 
them all that the power * has been conferred. Such a treat- 
ment of the Constitution is recognized by its own 5 

It is absolutely essential to independent national existence that 
government should have a firm hold on the two great sovereign in- 
strumentalities of the sword and the purse, and the right to wield 
them without restriction on occasions of national peril. In certain 
emergencies government must have at its command not only the personal 
services, the bodies, and lives of its citizens, but the lesser, though not 
less essential, power of absolute control over the resources of the 
country. Its armies must be filled, and its navies manned by the 
citizens In person, Its material of war, its munilions, equipment, and 
commissary stores must come from the industry of the country. 

I deem further citation of authority as to the constitution- 
ality of this proposed legislation entirely unnecessary. 

The bill itself provides that should any section be stricken 
down the remaining sections shall retain their original vitality. 
We need not worry about the Constitution, it is safe in the hands 
of the courts of last resort. Our concern, and serious concert 
too, is the conditions which confront our people. r; 

This is no time for talking about preserying our liberty. 
Our liberties are in much more danger from German aggression 
than from the President. And our liberties are only being tem- 
porarily suspended and authority vested in the President of 
the United States during the stress of a foreign war. 

Mr. Chairman, the same indomitable love of liberty that 
characterized our fathers and has been our lamp and guide for 
almost a century and a half will, when this crisis is past, assert 
itself and take back, if need be, our liberties from the President 
or any other authority in whose hands arbitrary power has been 
temporarily placed pending this emergency. = 

A republican form of government, where liberty is universally 
enjoyed by all its citizens, can not carry on a war without halt- 
ing and turning about and forming an exicient national organi- 
zation, whereby its strength and power may be concentrated in 
the hands of one man, who is necessarily the President, so that 
it can be effectually used to carry on such war. 

In the present war we are endeavoring to accomplish this re- 
sult by centering in the President the full power and strength 
of the Republic by acts of Congress enacted for that purpose, 
but all of these have a limitation in them that when the war is 
over the power they have taken from the people and vested 
in the Chief Executive shall cease. 


This present bill has a specific provision in it to cover this, in 
section 21, which provides: 

This act shall cease to be in eff 
sulting from the existing state „ . 5 
wien shall not be later than one year after the termination of the 
Why, then, should any Member of this House, or any citizen, 
claim that this bill deprives our citizens of their liberty, or 
creates a dictator, or vests in the hands of one man arbitrary, 
unlimited, or unreasonable power permanently? Such is not 
the case. i 

There is anòther important feature in this bill that should 
not be overlooked. The provision relating to the storage of 
ee a food products and the prevention of speculation 

erein. : 

During the month of May the allies in Europe were bidding 
against each other and the price of wheat ran up to $3.50 per 
bushel. To remedy this they centered all their purchasing 
power in one agency. This eliminated competitive bidding 
against themselyes, but this has not cured the evil. Private 
speculators were buying up wheat on the exchanges of the 
country—in Chicago and New York—by dealing in what is known 
as “futures”; that is, buying wheat for future delivery. The 
result was all stock exchanges have tlosed entirely or restricted 
that branch of their business, and wheat men can only buy 
wheat to-day like coal or brick or sand—cash on delivery, at a 
price fixed when the deal is made. 

Speaking of the market conditions, the secretary of the Chi- 
cago exchange stated on May 15 last: 

At the present time they contract to purchase in a market where 
there is really no wheat to sell. I think that practically all the wheat 
In this country is sold for delivery for export. I think that this Con- 

might well consider the question of controlling exports. I think 
t would be the part of wisdom to have a food-control commission who 
would, so far as exports are concerned, have the absolute control and 
who would allow grain to go out only by permit. 

Thus indicating that those who know most about the wheat 
situation regard it as most critigal and favor this bill. 

What has brought about this great transformation in the 
method of conducting the grain business? Two causes—short - 
crops, which made speculative control possible, and excessive 
foreign demand, which made a market in excess of the supply. 

This created a condition whereby the speculator had absolute 
control of the food supply, and I assert it on the authority of one 
of the largest grain men of the country that if the New York and - 
Chicago Exchanges would open and permit dealing in wheat for 
future delivery unrestricted wheat would sell at $5 per bushel 
within a week and flour would go to $20 or $30 per barrel in 
the same time. 

Thus we see that the food situation of the country is resting 
on a dangerous basis. We are at the mercy of speculators. 
What could be more terrible than a corner in wheat or a corner 
in bread? An event of this kind would try the strength of 
popular government. 

This bill provides for summary conviction of the food specu- 
lators who buy up our food supplies and hold them in ware- 
houses, cold-storage depots, and force up the prices, thus caus- 
ing great distress among our people, especially among the 
people of moderate means and the very poor. These speculators 
are the enemies of the people. They are the highwaymen of 
commerce. They sail under the black flag of treason and leave 
in their trail misery, suffering, and death. Let us pass this act 
and exterminate them as we would exterminate smallpox and 
filth from our midst. I have no patience with delay or waste 
of time in discussing a law that proposes to remove from the 
body of our people these leeches upon the commerce of our 
country. 

The existing law is helpless to meet such an emergency. It is 
cumbersome and slow and it has no application to the individual, 
because it requires more than one party to be guilty of con- 
spiracy. 

The Federal Trade Commission law confers authority to in- 
vestigate, but has no power to punish the guilty corporations or 
individuals, 

For instance, last February when there was a Federal investi- 
gation of Wentz, the so-called egg king of Chicngo, who had 
bought millions and millions of dozens of eggs during the summer 
at a price of from 10 to 15 cents, and placed them in cold storage 
and was selling them during the winter months at a price rang- 
ing from 40 to 80 cents per dozen, a great human cry went up 
all over the country against this nan. At the investigation he 


simply stated the facts, that he was making enormous profits, 
amounting to millions of dollars, and that he did not like to be 
investigated because “it made him laugh and cracked his lips,“ 
and that is all that came of it. 

This bill proposes to reach not only such cases but all other 
cases where men speculate in food supplies. The purpose, in the 
first place, is that no one can deal In food supplies except by the 
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license issued by the President, which if abused will be revoked ; 
and it proposes, in the next place, to prevent dealing and specu- 
lating on any exchange whereby the cost of food supplies is 
thereby enhanced. Section 11 specifically sounds the death 
knell to the food speculator, in these words: 

That whenever the President finds it essential in order to prevent 
undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or in order to prevent 
fie peated speculation in, or in order to prevent unjust market manipu- 
lation or unfair and misleading market quotations of the prices of 
necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil practice, he is authorized 
to 5 such regalations governing or may either wholly or partly 
prohibit operations, practices, and transactions at, on, in, or under the 
rules of any exchange, board of trade, or similar institution or place 
of business as he may find essential in order to prevent, correct, or re- 
move such evil practices, 

It also prevents the accumulation of foods by hoarding either 
in cold-storage houses or elsewhere as a means of enhancing 
the prices, and for the violation of its provisions severe and cer- 
tain penalties are provided. 

Under this law it will not be possible to bring about a condi- 
tion of facts such as exist in the potato market at present and 
for the last three months. Last September potatoes were sell- 
ing in Aroostook County, Me., the chief potato-producing district 
in New England, at $2.50 per barrel. In January and February 
speculators bought up the supply and forced the price up to 
$10, $12, and in some instances even $15 per barrel. The farmer 
did not benefit by this enhanced price, only the speculator and 
the middleman, but the consumer was compelled to pay this out- 
rageous and exorbitant price for this necessary article of food. 

Onions, during the same time, were forced up in price from 
1} cents to 15 cents per pound by pure manipulation of the mar- 
ket. Some 50 dealers were indicted under the Sherman law, 
but those of us who eat onions know that the prices are still up, 
and that the cases are still pending and likely to pend for sev- 
eral years in the courts, 

Bituminous coal, which ordinarily sells at from $1.50 to $2.50 
per ton with freight added, is now selling at from $5 to $6 
per ton, and the supply unequal to the demand. 

The fact is that when we talk about the economic law of sup- 
ply and demand controlling prices, these three staple commodi- 
ties conclusively prove that such is not the case. Manipulation 
controls the prices largely in the United States to-day, and this 
law proposes to abolish this artificial, unlawful, and unjust 
situation, and give to the consumers—to the plain people, to 
the people of moderate means, and to our poor and helpless, who 
need relief—the necessaries of life at reasonable prices. If this 
Congress can bring about this result, it will be entitled to go 
down in history as the people’s Congress, as the just Congress, 
as the righteous Congress, and receive and be entitled to the 
grateful plaudits of all the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do now 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. FITZGERALD, having resumed the chair, Mr. Hast, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel and had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to its previous 
order, until to-morrow, Wednesday, Jurie 20, 1917, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. - 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the rental of a 
two-story fireproof warehouse at Washington, D. C., for the use 


of the medical department from October 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 190) ; to the Committee on Approprations and 
ordered to bé printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recommending 
that House bill 292 be amended so as to exclude the purchase 
of the special character coal necessary for the Navy and fuel- 
burning equipment for the Navy (H. Doc. No. 191); to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5098) to provide for 
the suspending of statutes of limitations as to all crimes and 
offenses against the United States during the war with Ger- 
many; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 5099) to pro- 
vide for the erection of an addition to the Federal building in 
the city of Kenosha, county of Kenosha and State of Wisconsin; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5100) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Whitewater, 
Walworth County, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5101) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Lake Geneva, 
Walworth County, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5102) to provide for the erection of an ad- 
dition to the Federal building in the city of Janesville, county 
of Rock and State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5111) to draft 
into the military service all citizens who leave the United States 
to evade registration or selective draft; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 5112) to relieve homestead 
and desert entries of alien entrymen until termination of exist- 
ing war and for a reasonable time thereafter, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 5113) to provide further 
for the national security and defense by conserving the supply 
a foods, food products, and feeds; to the Committee on Agricul- 

ure. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 5103) granting 
an increase of pension to Leannah Bullis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5104) granting an Increase of pension to 
Mrs. F. B. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5105) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi L. Beers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5106) for the relief of the city of Racine; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5107) for the relief of Charles Akerlund; 
to the Committe on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5108) for the relief of William A. Persons; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 5109) for the relief of Jacob 
Osterhus; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 5110) granting an increase 
of pension to Oliver Sutor; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of the Women’s National Service League, urging that 
all contaminating and debauching influences be removed from 
the vicinity of encampments of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of dairy farmers of Jefferson and Waukesha 
Counties, Wis., concerning the feeding of so-called balanced 
rations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of business men of Kenosha, Wis., favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of National Association 
of Game and Fish Commissioners, urging the passage of the bill 
to give effect to the migratory bird treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory game 
and insectivorous birds in the United States and Canada; to the 

Committee on Foreign Affairs. ` 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 112 citizens of Montrose 

and Belton, Mo., in favor of legislation prohibiting the use of 


foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors; to the Com- | di 


mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of citizens of the Borough 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREGG: Petition of Missionary Society of Lowington 
and Woman's Missionary Society of Palestine, Tex., favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petitions of Mrs. S. M. Ivy, secretary 
Farmington district, St. Louis conference, and Mrs. William 
Court. secretary Woman's Missionary Society, St. Louis con- 
ference, favoring prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
By Mr. HILL: Petition of Connecticut Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnæ, relative to the creation of prohibitive 
zones around the military camps of the United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of William A. Whyers and others, of 
Quincy, III., favoring increase in pay of men employed in the 
Federal buildings under control of the Treasury Department; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, ; 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of members of the American So- 
ciety of Equity of Nebraska and South Dakota, protesting 
against the passage of the bill to change the name of oleomar- 
garine to butterine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Shell Fish Commission of 
the State of Connecticut, favoring law regulating the discharge 
of commercial and other waste into streams and tidal waters; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of George Blood, J. D. Losher, Cyrus 
Blood, Ernest Knablauch, Victor Huddleston, and Charles Me- 
Creary, asking for the prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages for the period of the 
war in conservation of the man power, military and industrial 
efficiency, and the food supply of the Nation, and that all liquors 
now in bonded warehouses and elsewhere shall be comman- 
deered by the Government and be redistilled for undrinkable 
alcohol, to be purchased by the Government for war purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 

Also, petition of Edgar B. Moyer and citizens of the town of 
Root, Montgomery County, N. Y., asking for full national pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxi- 
eating beverages for the period of the war, and opposing an 
increase in tax on intoxicating liquors as a means of raising 
revenue to prosecute the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

— 5 petition of Charles L. Travis and citizens of Schnectady, 

. Y., asking full national prohibition of the manufacture, sale, 
ad transportation of intoxicating beverages for the period of 
the war, and opposing an increase in the tax on intoxicating 
liquors as a means of raising revenue to prosecute the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of H. C. French and citizens of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., asking for full national prohibition of the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of alcoholic beverages during the period 
of the war, and in opposition to an increase of tax on in- 
toxicating liquors as a means of raising a revenue to prosecute 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. R. Osborn and citizens of Schnectady, 
N. V., asking for füll national prohibition of the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of intoxicating beverages during the 
period of the war; to the Committe on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Albert 8. Thorn and citizens of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., asking prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating beverages during the period of the 
war; to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John F. Miller and sundry citizens of the 
town of Root, Montgomery County, N. Y., asking prohibition of 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating bever- 
ages during the period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. J. Davus and sundry citizens of Rotter- 
dam, N. Y., asking prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages during the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Mr. Fred J. Domard, secretary, of Allentown, Pa., 
urging Congress to immediately take steps to care for soldiers“ 
families while they are in service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Baptist Church of New Wood- 
stock N. Y., and Home Economics Club of Clayton, N. Y., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 


eiary. 
Also, petition of Clayton (N. Y.) Grange 647, favoring prohi- 
bition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Philip Banwarth and John 
Burns, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the passage of House 
joint resolution No. 88, introduced by Hon. W. E. Mason, of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of the diocese of Providence, R. I., favoring pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Asbury Bible Class and others, 
of the Pico Heights Methodist Episcopal Church, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., in favor of House bill 2308, and asking that a bill for nation- 
wide prohibition be put through Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Frank B. Peterson Co., of San 
Francisco, Cal., in re advance in letter-postage rate; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Frank B. Peterson Co., protesting against 
5170 advance in letter postage; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of George Bradbeer and 25 other 
citizens of Los Angeles, asking immediate prohibition as a war 
measure instead of drawing revenue from much larger liquor 
expenditures of our people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Resolutions of C. W. Bell, of Zela, W. Va., 
president; J. Tyree Wells, of Mount Cove, W. Va., secretary ; and 
the delegates to the Hopewell Baptist Association Sunday School 
Convention, urging the enactment of a national prohibition law 
and the conservation of foodstuffs ; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of representatives 


of the Epworth League of the 65 churches of the Rochester 


(N. Y.) district, favoring the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the 16 ladies of the Sons of Veterans’ Auxil- 
iary of Batavia, N. V., favoring national prohibition of the use 
of food products in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the S. L. Miner Co., of Rochester, N. X., 
favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of 113 residents of Rochester, N. Y., favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Alexander Campbell Bible Class of the 
First Church of Christ Disciple, Rochester, N. Y., with 62 men 
present, favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. Hugh Kennedy, 
of Albion, and W. S. Pullen and others, of Hillsdale, Mich., 
favoring prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of Young Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the First Congregational Church of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., urging the creation of effective zones around all military 
camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of 250 citizens of Cobleskill, N. X., 
urging the enactment of national prohibition, to continue during 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hensonville, Big Hollow, East 
Jewett, Clintondale, Gilboa, and Forest Glen, N. Y., urging the 
enactment of a law to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors as a war mensure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of Central Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Huntington, W. Va., favoring the passage 
of a law prohibiting the manufacture of grain into alcoholic 
liquors and also asking for the purity of eantonments; to the 
Cemmittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Sussana Wesley Bible Class of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Parkersburg, W. Va., favoring 
the passage of a law prohibiting the manufacture of grain into 
alcoholic liquors and the sale of intoxicating liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, June 20, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 19, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate, the Senate 
having taken a recess. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Martin Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hiteheock Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Hollis New Smith, 
Brady Husting Norris moot 
Erandegee Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman 3 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Page Sutherland 
Calder Kellogg Penrose Swanson 
Chamberlain’ Kendrick Poindexter Thompson 
Colt Kenyon Pomerene ownsend 
Culberson King Ransdell Underwood 
Cummins Kirby Reed Vardaman 
Fernald La Follette Shafroth Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Sheppard arren 
Gerry McKellar Sherman Watson 
Gore McLean Simmons Williams 
Hale MeNary Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 


Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. DILL- 
INGHAM] is absent on account of a death in his family. I 
should like to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to announce the absence 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] on 
account of illness. I should like to have the Recorp show in 
the proceedings of yesterday that the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee was absent owing to the same cause. 

Mr. SMOO T. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] on official 
business. ; 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINsoN] is absent on official business, I 
will Jet this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THOMAS} on account of illness. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Savrssvury] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] is detained by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ý NEWS-PRINT PAPER INDUSTRY (S. DOC. NO, 49). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing for printing a paper prepared and facts gath- 
ered by the Federal Trade Commission in regard to print paper, 
together with a draft of a resolution proposing that an investi- 
gation should be made. By direction of the committee I report 
the resolution favorably, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 87) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report on the news-print paper industry, sub- 
mitted by the Federal Trade Commission on June 13, 1917, in response 
to Senate resolution 177, Sixty-fourth Congress, be printed as a Senate 


document, and that 5 additional copies be printed for th 
the Senate Document Room. £ 5 pate teehee 


REPORT OF COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS (S. DOC. NO. 48). 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. To the Committee on Printing there 
was referred the report of the Commission of Fine Arts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, accompanied by a message from 
the President of the United States. This report is printed every 
year, and I report from the committee a resolution providing 
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for the printing. I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Iam not going to object to this request, 
but I must insist that the bill which is now before the Senate 
as the unfinished business shall be proceeded with, 

The resoltition (S. Res. 88) was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Commission on Fine Arts for the 


fiscal ended June 30, 1916, transmitted by the President on June 2, 
1917, printed as a Senate document, with accompanying illustrations. 


COAL SITUATION (S. DOC. NO. 50). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Federal Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting, in response to resolutions of the Senate of June 22, 
1916, and April 30, 1917, a report on the anthraeite and bitu- 
minous coal situation and the relation of rail and water trans- 
portation to the present fuel problem. The communication and 
accompanying papers will be referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

Mr. CALDER subsequently said: The Federal Trade Com- 
mission sent to the Senate to-day a report on the coal situation, 
the result of an inquiry in response to resolutions submitted 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and myself. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report be inserted in the 
Recorp. It is a matter of very grave concern. The Federal 
Trade Commission have given the subject very attentive study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
realize the size of the report? 

Mr. CALDER. It would take about five pages of the 
Recorp, I think. I have a copy in my hand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The papers which were handed 
down by the Chair would fill one volume of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. CALDER. I think not. I have a copy in my hand. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I suggest to the Senator from New York 
to have it printed as a document. ` | 

Mr. CALDER. Very well. I move that it be printed as a 
Senate document, and that 10,000 additional copies be printed 
for the use of the Senate document room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 3673. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts 
of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 
7, 1916; and 7 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to correct an error in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I present a communication signed by the 
President of the Virginia Christian Endeavor Union, which I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

VIRGINIA CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION, 
June 18, 1917. 
The honorable UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Care of Hon, THOMAS S. MARTIN, : 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: It is an honor to forward to your honorable body the 
following message sent to President Woodrow Wilson as adopted at the 
State convention held in Norfolk, Va. It speaks for itself: 

P 8 to Christ inspires loyalty to our country. Representatives 
of 10,000 Christian Endeavorers of Virginia in State convention in Nor- 
folk assure you of their prayers and piedge you their support. May 
statutory prohibition as an emergency war measure become a reality 
soon.” 


We also urge the prompt adoption of proper food regulations in order 
that the prices of staple foods may not — inflated by unfair s lative 
dealings, which are an oppression that is neither fair or Our 
members are young people from 14 denominations and of small average 

or relief from conditions that it should be pos- 
sible to correct. : 


Respectfully, W. J. Fincn, President. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Michael P. Mor- 
risey and sundry other citizens of Portsmouth, N. H., praying for 
the freedom of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Castle- 
ton. Vt., praying for national prohibition as a war measure 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


ust. 


earning power, so beg 


i 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I present resolutions adopted by the Wi- | 1917, by agreement between the railways concerned and the 
nona District Conference of the Methodist Church in session at | counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Folk, and 
Drew, Miss., June 14, which I ask to have inserted in the | the attorney general of Illinois, Mr. Brundage. 


RECORD. I ask the chairman of the committee to give this resolution 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be | early consideration. = 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: ‘There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. Con, 


The Winona District Conference in session at Drew, Miss., June 14, | Res. 5) was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
1917, representing a communicant Rp of more than 5,000, | as follows: 
and in harmony with more than 150,000 Methodists and a vast ma- 
ority of the voters of Mississippi, adopted the declaration set out | Whereas the State of Ilinois by an act of its general assembly in force 
low, and directed the undersigned to send a copy to the Commercial July 1, 1907, provided that it should thereafter be unlawful for any 
Appeal for publication in its columns, and a copy to each Senator and company or corporation engaged in the carriage of passengers between 


Representative in Congress from Mississippi. It is a pleasant duty to points in such State to charge in excess of 2 cents per mile for the - 
comply with the instructions of the conference. carriage of passengers, and providing penalties for the violation ‘ 
J. R. BINGHAM, Carrollton, Miss. thereof, and requiring the attorney general and other officers of the 
“ The church has won its fight for temperance and 8 to the State concerned therein to heey te and enforce the same, whereby 
extent that this great moral reform is now written in the conscience and by other laws of such State it became, and still is, the duty of 
of the le, reat 8 and other employers. prohibit the the governor cf said State, its public-utilities commission, its attor- 
use of intoxicants by *mployees. Newspapers of wide aud werful hey general, the State’s attorneys of the several counties through 
influence. notably the Commercial Appeal and others, are potent aids in which any such railway passes, and the various public officers and 
this and other phases of civic righteousness. agencies to enforce such act relating to railways; and 


* Impelled by insistent demands from the people, legislatures have | Whereas on December 1, 1914, the railroad companies entering St. 
enacted stringent prohibitory statutes, and in many States prohibition Louis, Mo., advanced their passenger fares between Illinois points and 
has been embedded in the constitution. St. Louis to a basis of 21 cents per mile, and in June, 1915, certain 

“Congress has enacted laws to strengthen State prohibition, Such business interests in St. Louis complained to the Interstate Com- 


laws came more quickly and in ter number and effectiveness than merce Commission that there was discrimination against St. Louis and 
was thought to be possible less than a decade ago. We commend our in favor of certain Illinois points, whereupon said commission in Octo- 
Senators and Representatives in Congress for active aid in passing ber, 1916, made an order finding that on interstate business to St. Louis 
these wise and helpful measures, and urge them to ceaseless activit, 2.4 cents per mile was a reasonable maximum rate of fare, and di- 
until nation-wide prohibition shall be the supreme law of the land. rected the railways concerned to remove the alleged discrimination 
National prohibition by statute should be accomplished during the against St. Louis without directing whether it should be done by 
present session, and then should be firmly fixed forever in the Consti- raising the intrastate fare or by lowering the interstate fare, in 
tution. To this end we pledge our earnest efforts, and invoke the coop- which proceeding the State of Illinois and none of its officers were 
eration of all lovers of mankind, a party. The railways concerned interpreted this order to be a per- 
J. R. BINGHAM, mission to make a 20 per cent advance of all intrastate passenger 

R. L. Warp, fares in Illinois, contrary to the 2-cent fare act in said State, and 

Committee, instituted suit in the United States district court at Chicago to enjoin 

Unanimously adopted by a rising vote. the State authorities from prosecuting them for a violation of said 
L. M. LIPSCOMB, President. State law, which upon application for a temporary injunction was 

E. L. Dwiocen, Secretary. peara. by 1 cr ser 8 mae was oy 9. 78755 

enled; and such case was thereafter heard on mer ore 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. Judge Landis and the bill dismissed for want of equity, Judge Landis 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first holding that the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
invalid for the purpose of annulling or modifying the Ilinois statute, 

time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred | from which order of dismissal the railways stock ah appeal to “he 
as follows: Supreme Court of the United States, and there applied for an injunc- 
By Mr. SWANSON: Hon seati — 1 3 o 8 bey ae prom 1 5 1 — 
orgement of sa e iaw pending the a and decision the 

A bill (S. 2482) to reinstate Armor S. Heffley as a second lieu- | United States Supreme Court. Justice Clark of said court denied ` 
tenant in the United States Marine Corps; to the Committee said injunction so applied for. The railways then asked to have the 


on Naval Affairs. case advanced for hearing, to which the State of Illinois, through 
© By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: its authorities, consented, and the United States Supreme Court 
y Mr. AAA : 5 thereupon assigned said case for hearing on October 2, 1917, the 

A bill (S. 2483) for the relief of William Fulton Hedges; to decision of which by the Supreme Court will settle and permanently 
the Committee on Claims. sa fnew the validity of said Illinois statute and the order of the 
By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: Interstate Commerce Commission herein mentioned. The carriers, 


nding the decision of said case, have made no attempt to violate 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) to provide further for the Phe Illinois 2-cent fare law, and it appeared to be assumed by all of 


national security and defense by insuring to the Government the authorities of said State and the railways concerned that the then 


of the United States an adequate supply of paper at a fair price | fiuication by the Supteme Courts und. e until the final ad- 


and by insuring a supply and equitable distribution at fair | whereas a few weeks ago the Interstate Commerce Commission, through 

prices to the industries of the United States; to the Committee its attorney, Joseph W. Folk, and not through the Attorney General 

on Printing. e District Coun ae de nal alan nid 
. 8 ust sa 

AMENDMENTS TO PENDING BILL, railways to enforce the order of the commission held invalid by 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted four amendments intended to be] Judge Landis of the court. The railways concerned applied to the 
district court in St. Louis for an order to make the St. f Illinois, 

proposed by him to the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for its State public-utilities commission, ‘the attorney general, and other 
the national security and defense by encouraging the produc- State autho ‘ities whose duty it is to enforce such 2-cent fare law, 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of | Parties to that suit. Such railways, however, did not attack the 


validity of the order of Judge Landis setting aside the order of the 
food products and fuel, which were ordered to He on the table Interstate Commerce Commission, which judgment is appealed from 


lh hi Stated: “The application to make the State of Tull and its pupfle 
a stated. e application to make e ate o nois an s public 
ILLINOIS 2-CENT RATE CONTROVERSY, authorities. as’ heard by Judges Hook and D er and denied.» The 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to offer a concurrent resolution, ty ft Ai lahat ee F 
requiring them to obey such order of the Interstate Ci erce Com- 
which I ask to have referred to the Interstate Commerce Com- | mission so suspended- from operation by the order of Judge Landis 
mittee. It does not relate to the pending bill, but I ask that it and the refusal of Justice Clarke of the Supreme Court to protect by 
be printed at length in the Recorp, and not read. a temporary injunction, and said Sie she det Sa ETO notice that in 

n 


order to comply with the decree enter es Hook and Dyer 
I wish to ask the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- that: they would advance their dilinots Ta 7 to 84 cents per mile, 
mittee to have an early consideration of this resolution. There upon which suit was brought by the attorney general of Ilinois under 


the direction of the State public-utilities commission to restrain the 
is a conflict of jurisdiction between the State and the Federal railroad company from violating the said State 2-cent fare act in the 


courts in Chicago and St. Louis on a matter of rate fixing. Superior Court of Cook County of Illinois, upon which a preliminary 
There is a case pending in the United States Supreme Court Ren was obtained, and all the railroad companies, with the 


= exception of the Wabash Railroad, elected to obey such superior 
here which will settle the entire question, Judge Dyer, of St. court's injunction and -withdrew their notice and abandoned their 
Louis, has threatened to incarcerate the governor of Illinois, intention to advance passenger rates between points in Illinois to 


the attorney general, the public utilities commission, and a more than 2 cents; and 
number of subordinate State officers in jail at St. Louis. The | Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission thereupon brought pro- 


ceedings in the United States District Court at St. Louis alleging 
State officers themselves are required by oath to enforce, and the taliroad companies were in contempt for refusing to oben tthe 


many persons concerned are insisting that they enforce, the forse ar the latta cones to 5 alleged discrimination against 

5 een A s, in which contempt pr ngs said railroads again made 

i oe rate law in Ilinois, so it brings these officers betw further attempts to have the State of Illinois and its authorities 
wo Hres, made parties, which application was again denied by District Judge 

: Interstate rate making was originally a function of Congress. Dyer, who heard said case; Judge Dyer in his opinion gave notice to 


the State of Ilinois and its authorities that if they attempted in an 
That function has been delegated to the Interstate Commerce way to enforce the injunction issued by the Superior Court of Coo 


Commission; and I think it proper, in connection with the reso- County, or prosecuted the railroad com es concerned if they 
jution I have offered, that the Interstate Commerce Commis- attempted to advance their rate between Illinois points to 2.4 cents 


a mile he would adjud such Illinois State authorities to. be in 
sion take some action, as they have caused this condition, with contempt and 3 them in jail although in none of the 


this pending case, that threatens to disable a portion of the proceedings in said district court in St: Louis was the State of Illinois 
State government by depriving it of its executive head and | or any of its authorities party nor was the said 2-cent fare act 


of Illinois submitted so as to decide upon its validi and nothin 
chief law officer, temporarily at least, until this case shall be in the order or decree entered by 4 Dyer 3 the Illinois 


heard. It is now set for hearing on the 2d day of October, statute or to the action of its State authorities; and 


1917, 
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Whereas the circumstances show that the railway companies, or some one 
of them, such as the Wabash Railroad, is or are attempting indirectiy 
to avoid the „rest of said Illinois 2-cent fare act without entering 
into an inquiry as to its reasonableness applied to railway cee 
from passenger fares within the State of Illinois, and are M y 
using the alleged disırimination against St. Louis as a means or 
subterfuge to increase Senger rates; and 

Whereas it is the duty of the Ilinois authorities under the statutes of 
that State to enforce all the laws thereof including the 2-cent fare 
act, which bas net been held invalid by any State or the United 
States; and the governor of said State, Frank O. Lowden, Edward J. 
Brundage, its attorney general, the public utilities commission, and 
other State authorities sre threatened by District Judge Dyer with 
arrest and corfinement in jail in such a way as to impair or tempo- 
rarily destios the operation of said State government, while said 
canse in the United States Supreme Court is Soang and which will 
finally adjudicate by a court of last resort the conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion and or orders entered in the foregoing manner, and which could 
with vropmety and just.ce be disposed of thereby rather than the un- 
seemiy and unnecessary controversy between different judicial tri- 
bonals. the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State of Illinois : 
Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate (the House concurring therein), That said 

Interstate Commerce Commission be, and is hereby, directed to dismiss 

their application or petition in sald cause ond modify or vacate its 

order herein ief+rred to un such a way that the status of the parties 
in the cause pending in the United States Supreme Court shall pre- 
served in accordance with the order of District Judge Landis and the 

refusal of Justice Clark of the Supreme Court to grant a 8 

injunction until said cause shall have been finaliy determined the 

United States Supreme Court on or after October 2, 1917. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 89), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing or any subcommittee 
thereof be and hereby is, auinorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which 
may be penang before seid committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent-fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or 
“ytd subcommittee thereof, nay sit during the sessions or recess of the 

enate, 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order to dispose of some 
matters that are rather urgent and which will occupy only a 
very few moments, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. i 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. i 

After 10 minutes spent in executive session the doors were 
reopened. g 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to have u telegram, which 
I send to the desk, read to the Senate at this juncture. I do 
not wish the name signed to the telegram read, because I do not 
feb! at liberty to use it 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the tele- 
gram, omitting the name of the signer. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

Fort WORTE, TEX., June 19, 
Hon. T. P Gore, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Do Congressmen realize the effect produced by the Introduction of 
the food-contro! bill and the action of exchanges of the country in 
restricting trading in wheat to short selling? ‘This effect has been to 
thoroughly disorganize the grain and milling business of this country. 
The new harvest is on. Our farmers want a fair and open market for 
their grain. The grain deaser and miller are at sea without a rudder 
and without a compass. Speculative. baying has been prohibited by 
the exchanges. There is no market for grain. It has been declining 
an average of 10 cents per bushel every day for nearly a week. Almost 
betore it is released the farmers of this country are going to rise up 
and sound a protest against the present order that will shake the fonn- 
dation of this Republic. This simply for vour information and guidance, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I may say that this telegram 
comes from a grain concern in Fort Worth, Tex. Perhaps the 
signer overstutes the case, but the statement is at least signifi- 
cant. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that this telegram states as a 
fact what I have entertained as a most serious fear, I have 
feared that the farmer would be the chief, if not the only, 
victim of the proposed legislution and of this entire campaign 
to hammer down the price of wheat and corn and of other 
farm products. The farmer is expected to make a vicdrious 
sacrifice for the whole country, and apparently for the whole 
world. If it be desired in any quarter artificially and arbi- 
trarily to drive down the prices of wheat and corn, no more 
efficient weapon could haye been devised than the pending bill 
as now drawn. 


We may be able to drive down the prices of farm products 
this year; we may be able to cut down the prices this year. I 
apprehend that this legislation, if passed, will cost the producers 
of wheat in the United States $250.000.000 this year; that it 
will cost the producers of corn $500,000,000 this year. You 
may cut down prices this year; you may effect an enormous 
saving this year; but I predict that next year will be a lean 
year—will be a famine year—if this short-sighted policy is per- 
severed in by the Congress of the United States. 

In 1914 the cotton exchanges closed; business collapsed; 
cotton sold for 5 and 6 cents a pound. That cost the cotton 
farmers of the South $500.000,000 ; it cost the cotton farmers of 
my State $50,000,000. I heard neither “a still, small voice,” 
nor did I hear the mighty voice of any governmental authority, 
raised at that time to guarantee a minimum price to the cotton 
producers of the South. They took their loss with widespread 
sufferings to the people of that section. = 

I do not mention the closing of the cotton exchanges as the 
chief but only as a contributing cause of this calamity. 

Mr. President, a demoralized market, a disorganized market, 
a chaotic market, reacts on the producer; all the uncertainties 
of the situation are discounted, and they react on the man who 
produces the stuff to sell. Human ingenuity can not prevent 
such an effect following such a cause. . 

Take the closing of the exchanges in Chicago on May 12. That 
was a panic in spots, not a panic in futures. Portugal placed an 
order for 500,000 bushels of wheat on that day. In the publie 
elevators of Chicago that day there were only 156,000 bushels of 
wheat, Those two facts furnish the raw materials of a panic. 
Further, to confirm that conclusion, on that very day millers 
were bidding and paying 16 cents more for spot wheat than the 
speculators were offering for future contracts. I repeat, it was 
a crisis in spots and not a crisis or a panic in futures, 

By a strange, grim sort of irony, when the Chicago exchange 
closed on May 12, buying, the bull factor, was prohibited; sell- 
ing short, the bear factor, was permitted. I asked a member of 
the Chicago exchange why that was done. Why,” he said, 
“buying is the bull factor; selling is the bear factor, and tends 
to lower prices.“ That was done on the 12th day of May. 
Wheat is now being harvested in Texas and in Oklahoma. This 
action was taken when-the farmer was on the eve of marketing 
his harvest. I will not say that the intention of this whole move- 
ment is to drive down the prices of products in the hands of the 
farmer. But whether that be the intention or not, it will be 
the inevitable effect unless this measure is materially amended. 
Rational men are presumed to intend the inevitable consequences 
of their conduct. Perhaps I ought not to impute to Congress 
any intention whatever ; perhaps I ought not to suggest that they 
are either voluntary, moral, or political agents exercising a re- 
sponsibility of their own; I mean no reflection, but I think Sena- 
tors understand what Ido mean. Prior to the French Revolution 
the “ Bed of Justice” in Paris had practically no other function 
than to register the edicts of the King. What a splendid, dig- 
nified performance! I have no reference to Congress in this 
allusion, but I might say that if Congress should surrender its 
own self-respect it can not escape forfeiting the respect of every- 
body else whose respect is worthy of consideration, 

I see that the English food controller has ventured to make 
certain suggestions as to what Congress should do. Of course, 
we welcome suggestions from any quarter; we need them, per- 
haps; but I want to repeat, Mr. President, that the pending bill 
is the sweepings of all the acts of the Canadian Parliament and 
their orders in council; it is the sweepings of the acts of the 
British Parliament and the orders of the British privy council. 
They have been strung together like a string of beads in this 
bill, without any reference to the Constitution of the United 
States and without any reference to the situation of the United 
States. 

It seems to be forgotten that the situation in this country is 
diametrically opposite to the condition or position which pre- 
vails across the sea. The allies consume more than they pro- 
duce; they are importing countries; they have difficulty in 
securing shipments of food. That raises an immediate and over- 
powering crisis. We must help them meet it- The United 
States produces more than it consumes; it is an exporting coun- 
try. That difference in situation calls for a difference in treat- 
ment. 

This bill was prepared by an attorney down here in one of 
the departments, I am informed. Some seem to imagine that 
it comes to us in the handwriting of Divinity; that it would be 
a blasphemy aud a sacrilege to lay our hands on the bill; and 
that the wrathiul lightnings of an offended Heaven would come 
down upon us as they did upon the presumptuous man who laid 
his hands upon the Ark of the Covenant, 
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There are other measures which ought to be taken with refer- 
ence to the food situation in the United States, I take it that 
everybody is in favor of some sort of coordinated purchasing 
agency that will insure cooperation between this country and 
the allies in the markets of the world and which will obviate 
competition among them. They ought not to run up prices 
against each other, as they have done in the past. Everybody 
will subscribe to that self-evident necessity. Everybody is in 
favor of legislation that will penalize the gamblers. I take it 
that everyBody is willing to let loose the thunderbolts of con- 
gressional condemnation against them. We can agree upon that. 

Possibly some legislation with reference to minimum prices 
should be enacted.~ Newspaper dispatches from Washington in- 
dicate that that is practically all that is desired by the President 
in “his food-control legislation.” If it is, I take it that it can 
pass without delay and withont serious obstruction. The judg- 
ment of this country is no doubt based on these glittering head- 
lines from Washington respecting this legislation, and, basing 
their judgment upon these glittering generalities, the country 
may well wonder why Congress refuses to enact legislation that 
is so self-evidently desirable. When we come to consider the 
pending bill, however, it in no sense corresponds with those 
glittering headlines. 

It was evident from Mr. Hoover's statement on yesterday 
that he was not familiar with the provisions of this bill, and 
that he had no conception of its far-reaching consequences. 

He expressed surprise when it was called to his attention 
that under section 9 he could, if this bill were passed and he 
were appointed to administer it, commandeer wheat in the erſb 
of the farmer, and not only that but that he could commandeer 
the crib in which the wheat was stored, and he could fix the 
price to the farmer, The farmer is, indeed, vouchsafed the in- 
estimable privilege of resorting to the courts to determine 
whether or not Mr. Hoover's price is a reasonable price, but 
perhaps the attorney’s fee in the case, tried in a Federal court, 
would more than make up the difference in price fixed by the 
food controller and the price awarded by the court. 

I am not willing to give any one man the power to compel a 
farmer in Oklahoma to plant corn instead of cotton, to plant 
wheat instead of corn, to plant oats instead of wheat, to plant 
rye instead of oats, to plant beans instead of rye and to 
plant potatoes instead of beans. I think that the farmers of 
my State and of the United States taken either collectively or 
individually have more wisdom and better judgment as to what 
they should plant than any man or set of men who might be 
chosen to direct their business or to dictate their activities. 
Are we ready for a dictatorship of this character? In saying 
this I insist that in point of patriotism the farmers are the 
equal of any other class of our citizenship. 

I hope, Mr. President, that before we take action on this bill 
it will be rendered constitutional in its provisions, and that it 
will be restricted to the real needs of the country, to the real 
needs of the situation, and made to conform to the headlines, 
the glittering and splendid headlines in Washington press dis- 
patches, which everybody favors and nobody opposes. 

I may say, as suggested by my colleague on my right [Mr. 
Reev], that Mr. Hoover expressed some wonderment that this 
bill contained the power to regulate what should be eaten upon 
the tables of this country; but there is no doubt that section 3 
undertakes to confer that power. If a man should order a sir- 
loin steak and Mr. Hoover should suggest the ordering or the 
substitution of a round steak, this bill goes to that extent. Un- 
der the language of section 8 this governmental control is ex- 
tended to the production, pledging, financing, and consumption 
of necessaries and articles required in the production of neces- 
saries. To state the case in extremis, no farmer could mort- 
guge n mule if this universal overseer should forbid it. No 
bank could make a loan to any farmer, factory, mine, or other 
plant engaged in the production of necessaries or articles essen- 
tial to the production of necessaries. In its terms the control 
is thus universal, without perhaps any sanction equal to its exe- 
cution: So far as I am able to interpret its terms, paints, pow- 
ders, and plumes, and like luxuries are about the only things 
that escape its universal surveillance, authority, and dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. President, I have made these remarks merely as sugges- 
tions. I may discuss the bill and its merits and demerits before 
the debate is closed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, just a word or two in 
reply to the Senator from Oklahoma. I rather infer from the 
Senator’s remarks that he wants to have the bill recommitted 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. : 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. If the 


Senate will pass the bill in this shape I shall content myself 
with expressing my views against it and casting my vote 
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against it. I thought the bill ought to come to the Senate in 
this form, and if the Senate feels that it is its duty to accept 
it in this form it ought, of course, to exercise that duty. My 
own views as to what the bill should contain differ from the 
views of those who champion the measure, and perhaps on some 
other occasion we may reach the point when we can get down 
to considering amendments in detail; but I would not suggest 
the recommittal of the bill, certainly not at this time, I think 
it ought to be fully discussed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was my hope, Mr. President, and 
I understood that was the express desire of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee when the bill came into the Senate 
from the committee. 

The Senator has read into the Recorp an anonymous telegram 
from Texas. The gentleman who subscribed his name to the 
telegram may be all right, but there are distinguished Senators 
here from Texas who ought to know the man if his name were 
given, and I hope the Senator from Oklahoma may get the 
authority of the gentleman who sent the telegram to have his 
name divulged, so that, if he has any interest, the Senate will 
be able to judge for itself whether it is a selfish interest or 
whether he is interested only in behalf of the public. 

Mr. President, the Senator, basing his statement on the tele- 
grain, calls attention to the fact that the price of whent when 
wheat is ready to be sold by the farmer in Texas is going duwn 
at the rate of 10 cents a bushel a week. I predict, Senators, 
that the price of wheat will continue to go down from now yntil 
after the harvest while the farmer has it for sale; but just as 
soon as it is bought up by such men as those who are sending 
telegrams to the Senator the price will commence to go up. 
That is what Mr. Hoover says about it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment. Let me finish with 
what I have to say. I think Mr. Hoover has expressed in a 
very few words just exactly what is attempted to be done now, 
and what is done every. year about the time the farmer gets 
ready to sell his wheat. He testified yesterday before the 
comunittee—and I regret that I did not hear his testimony on 
cross-examination—as follows: > 

It we assume that the farmer last year received an average of, at 
the highest, $1.60 per bushel for his wheat, then with the addition of 
the normal manufacturing cost, righteous profits of distribution, the 

rice of flour should not throughout the country in the larger consum- 

centers have exceeded $9 per barrel, and yet.the price of flour at 
a great many centers is $15 per barrel throughout the country and 
probally averages over $14. Some one is taking $5 per barrel on 
10,000,000 barrels per month, which is marketed in this country. 

That, Mr. President, answers the suggestion in the telegram 
which has been read by the Senator from Oklahoma. Wheat is 
being hammered down now by those who are purchasing it from 
the farmer, but just as soon as practical control of it is at- 
tained, whether it be by the warehousemen or the middlemen 
or anyone else, then the price of flour will go up to the con- 
sumer out of proportion to the price paid for the wheat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think, since the Senator is 
quoting Mr. Hoover as an authority, he ought now, in connéc- 
tion with what he has read; to read his cross-examination, or 
his examination, for Mr. Hoover first made a dissertation to the 
committee ii 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. The Senator ought to read that part of it in 
which Mr. Hoover admitted, as he had to admit, that when 
wheat was a dollar or a dollar and twenty-five cents in Chicago, 
flour sold at a proportionate price, and when wheat went to a 
dollar and thirty-five or a dollar and forty cents, flour did not 
vise out of proportion to the rise in wheat; that the country 
was fed with flour at moderate prices until within 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President - 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will let me complete the 
statement—unfil within the last few weeks, when the wheat 
crop having been largely consumed.and the wheat cornered by 
the purchases of the allies and the price run up, the price of 
flour then went up in response to the price of wheat. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the Senate 
that I do not object ordinarily to being interrupted, but I am 
merely trying to reply to the appeal that has been made here 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] in behalf of the 
American farmer. I am trying to answer that by the record 
that was made here yesterday, to show that this bill is in the 
interest of the farmer, and is designed really to control the 
middleman and to protect the public. 

Now, with reference to Mr. Hoover, I did not hear the cross- 
examination of Mr. Hoover by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, for I was compelled to be on the floor of the Senate, 
I know, without anybody telling me, that that was a rigid cross- 
examination, because the able Senator knows how to do that 
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thing; but I think, in all fairness to Mr. Hoover, it ought to be 
said that in making his statement to the committee in the out- 
set he snid he was not a lawyer; that he did not know what the 
legul effect of the several provisions of the bill was; that he 
trusted the legal aspects of the bill to the lawyers of the de- 
partment, the solicitor and others who had to do with the 
framing of it, but he got down to the facts as a layman, as a 


man of large experience, and not as a lawyer. If there is any- 
thing wrong about the bill from a legal aspect, if it is in danger 
of going further than the facts justify going, the Senate of the 
United States can correct it. To that end our efforts should be 
directed, with the zeal and patience which the great crisis now 
pending demands. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
did not raise any legal objection or question Mr. Hoover's legal 
knowledge. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know that. 

Mr. REED. I am asking the Senator to give to the Senate 
the fact that Mr. Hoover admitted that it was not true, as has 
been stated to the country repeatedly and as was in substance 
stated by him, that the wheat of the country had been bought 
up at low prices, held by speculators, the price of flour forced 
up to $17 and $18 a barrel, and the public robbed to that extent, 
the farmer getting no benefit; but, on the contrary, the fact 
-was that the price of flour went up as the price of wheat went 
up; that just so long as wheat was low flour was low; that 
during the greater part of the year flour was at a moderate price 
throughout the United States; and that it was only when Mr. 
Hoover and men of his ilk in the United States began to say 
that this country was going to starve to death, and it was only 
when the allies had cornered something like 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on the Chicago market and forced up the price that the 
price of wheat went kiting and the price of flour followed it. 

That is a very different thing from a statement to the effect 
that: the farmer was bilked out of his wheat for a few cents 
and then that the consumer during the entire year was robbed 
on $17 flour. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, as I said a while ago, 
I am not going to discuss the general statement made by Mr. 
Hoover, because he covered every branch of this subject, and 
the record will disclose all that he said. I am simply replying 
to one proposition now; and the statement that I have read as 
having been given by Mr. Hoover is verified by the everyday 
experience of every man in the Senate that has to do with 
supplying a home. We know that the price of flour has gone 
up out of proportion to the price of wheat. We know that the 
farmer has not been getting it. We do know that somebody has 
been getting it because we have been paying it. Who is it? 
It is somebody between the farmer and the ultimate consumer, 
Mr. President. 

That is not only true with reference to wheat in this country, 
but it is true of everything. I got a letter from a friend in 
New York City this morning. He does not happen to be a dealer, 
but it illustrates further the truth of what I have said with 
reference to wheat. He tells me that a man in New Jersey, 
whose name he gives, can not sell the spinach he raises at 
$1 a barrel of 60 pounds in the city, and yet that same vege- 
table which he is buying for an old lady for whom he says he 
is purchasing agent costs him 15 cents a quart or pound, or at 
the rate of $9 a barrel. There is the same proportionate in- 
crease in the price of wheat after it is manufactured into flour 
and goes into the hands of the consumers. This bill is in- 
tended in the interest of the farmer,-if you please, in the in- 
terest of the producer of this country, to regulate those prices 
to the ultimate consumer, and not to injure the farmer or the 
producer, In other words, to put an end to the iniquitous prac- 
tices of the middlemen. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. The Senator states that the bill purports to deal 
with this particular situation. If I can be satisfied that the 
bill does deal with this particular situation effectively, it will 
help me very much in casting my vote; but I should like to have 
the Senator, or some one else supporting this bill, state what 
provisions they rely upon to deal with this situation. Now, what 
are the provisions in this bill? Let some one analyze it that will 
show how that situation is going to be dealt with. Is it by 
fixing prices, or how are you gcing to deal with it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By licensing, preventing waste and 
hoarding, by governmental purchase, by stimulating production, 
and preventing unfair practices, These things are specifically 
provided for by the express terms of the bill, but it is difficult 
at this time to analyze each section. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the generality is there; but in what 
respect will you deal with it differently from the way you would 
under the Clayton Act or under the Federal Trade Commission 


act? In what respect will you deal with it differently under this 
bill from the way you would under those acts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator is one of the ablest Jaw- 
yers in the Senate, and the Senator can analyze this bill better 
than I can. There are cases, however, where food products may 
be stored, hoarded, controlled, and sold at high prices to the 
consumer that would not come within the provisions of the 
Sherman antitrust Jaw. The individual might do it without 
forming any combination with his fellows or those deuling in 
the same commodity, and this bill would enable the Govern- 
ment to reach him. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask this question because, 
after an examination of the bill, I am unable to find anything 
in the bill which is not already provided for in measures which 
are now upon the statute books. Unless you are going to as- 
sume that this is a price-fixing measure, unless you are going 
to assume that under it not only the minimum price but the 
maximum price may be fixed, I can see no difference in the 
power given to prevent hoarding and speculation and monopoly 
than the power which is already accorded in other statutes. I 
should like to know from some of the advocates and sponsors 
of the bill wherein the distinction lies and wherein we are going 
to get relief. I for one will waive any doubts I might have as 
to the constitutionality of some of its provisions if we can be 
satisfied as a working proposition, as a practical fact, that it 
will effectuate that which it is claimed that it will effectuate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think the sections of 
the bill to which I have called attention and covering the sub- 
jects mentioned, with the power given the executive department 
to prevent unfair practices, rates, and charges, to establish if 
necessary a governmental monopoly in all necessaries so as to 
sell to the consumer at reasonable prices, and the further power 
to take charge of plants and industries in order to cheapen pro- 
duction, are cases not covered by existing statutes, If there 
are any statutes to cover the ab which this bill is intended 
to remedy, I hope the Senator, when he comes to discuss the 
measure, will point them out so that there may be no duplication 
of legislation on this great subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do. 


Mr. CUMMINS. In saying what I am about to say, I do not 
want it to be understood that I favor all parts of this bill, for 
I do not ; but the Senator from Oregon might refer to the latter 
part of section 4, in which it is made unlawful to exact excessive 
prices for any necessaries. That is not the law now; but if that 
provision can be enforced, it will give great relief to the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. That is just exactly what I should like to know 
from the Senator from Iowa. How are you going to enforce 
that particular provision? z 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ido not intend to answer that question, be- 
cause I do not know; but those who are responsible for putting 
that provision in the bill ought to be able to tell how thut can be 
enforced. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I concedg that there are enough 
generalities in this bill to bring on the millenium; but I say in 
all frankness that I have not been able to find, either in the 
hearings of Mr. Hoover or anyone else, how you are going to 
operate under this measure in order to effectuate these things. 
Now, it is all right to pass a statute saying that no one shall 
exact a higher price than that which is right and just under all 
the circumstances. What I want to know from the sponsors of 
the bill is, How are you going to enforce it if some one does 
exact such a price? I want practical results. I do not want to 
vote for a bill which may be ineffective. Of all measures before 
Congress, this one should be wisely and effectively drawn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I have no doubt but 
that the bill provides the means that will enable the executive 
department of the Government to carry out these provisions. 
The President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
ought to be in a better position than anyone else to know ex- 
actly what is needed in the way of food conservation at this 
time, and he approves of this measure, I am advised, and thinks 
it will enable the executive departments to protect our people 
during this war. He understands what is necessary to be done 
to feed the young men who are going to the front, whether in 
the Navy or in the Army. He understands the situation better 
than anyone, because he has taken particular pains to find out 
the conditions with reference to production and consumption 
in this and other countries as affected by the pending war. I 
am willing to follow his lead in all matters of policy affecting 
the present war, and Senators ought not to hesitate to do so, if 
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they desire to see our country win against the most perfectly 
systematized Government in the world. 

In order that the Senator from Oklahoma may know the 
President’s views I am going to ask to have printed in the 
Record a letter addressed by the President to Mr. BOBLAND, 
Representative from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. It ~as been in the Recorp once. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am afraid maybe some of our 
friends in the Senate have not seen it. I am going to ask to 
have it printed in the Recorp, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will not be the first time a let- 
ter has been printed twice. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; as the Senator from Michigan 
says, it will not be the first time that a letter has been published 
the second time, and sometimes it has been published several 
‘times, ` 

Mr. REED. I simply wanted to call attention to the fact. I 
did not know whether the Senator was aware of it or not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all I care to say at this time. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the letter to be read? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I should like tg have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It could be printed in the RECORD if 
desired. 

Mr. KENYON. I was not asking to have it read. I thought 
the Senator wanted to have it read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask to have it read, Mr. President. 

The Secretary read the letter as follows: 

June 18, 1917. 


My Dran Mr. BORLAND: You are quite right about the food-administra- 
tion measure. In my N it is one of the most important and most 
imperativly necessary of the measures which have been prepared in con- 
nection with the war. 

A certain disservice has been done the measure by speaking of it as 
the food-control bill. The object of the measure is not to control the 
food of the country but to relense it from the control of speculators 
and other persons who would seek to make inordinate profits out of it 
and to protect the people-agalnst the extortions which would result. 


PLAYING IN ENEMY’S HANDS. 

It seems to me that those who oppose the measure ought very seri- 
ously to consider whether they are not playing into the hands of such 

rsons and whether they are making themselves responsible should 

hey succeed, for the extraordinary and atrocious price of food in the 
United States. Foodstuffs will, of course, inevitably be high, but it is 
possible by perfectly a a gag means to keep them from being unrea- 
sonably and ee 4 high. 

I hope and believe that the Congress will see the measure in this 
light, and that it will come to an early paraa e. For time is of the 
essence. The legislation should be secured by 1st of July to make the 
country safe against the dangers it is meant to guard against. 

Cordially, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to discuss this bill at 
some length and explain its provisions. 

I am going, Mr. President, to invite interruption to the extent 
of questions, and any reasonable reasons to sustain the ques- 
tions, for a while, at least, because this bill is in a most peculiar 
situation here. It has apparently no parentage, and is a fit sub- 
ject for adoption. It is brought out of committee without recom- 
mendation, because the committee were in an absolutely hope- 
less difference of opinion about the bill, so the Senate really is 
now acting us a committee of the whole, in all that the term 
implies, in the discussion of this bill. 

I have no pride in the bill and am not the author thereof, but 
am earnestly in favor of some action along the lines of the bill. 
I have some amendments to offer, and believe that we can ham- 
mer out here in the Senate, in the next two or three days, this 
bill so that it will cover these important questions. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] speaks of the farmer. 
I represent a great farming State, the greatest in the Union. 
I do not want to see anything done to injure the farmer, not 
only for the farmer’s sake but for the country’s sake. There 
is no one on the committee or in Congress, who thinks soberly 
on this question, who wants any Injury done to the farmer, be- 
cause production is the essential thing, and if we do not have 
anything at all to eat it will not make much difference what the 
prices are. We can not do unything here to injure the producers 
of this country and not injure the country in its food power and 
its man power and its ability to carry on this war, 4 

That is not what the bill does. The farmer should have his 
reasonable profit, but everyone knows that the man who comes 
to pay for the things which the farmers produce is paying a 
price of which the farmer receives a very small or not a very 
substantial part. 

Mr. Dillon, who was before our committee, discussed this ques- 
tion in its relation to the farmer. It would be an advantage 


to Members of the Senate to read his testimony and his analy- 
sis as to what percentage of the price the consumer paid that 
the farmer really received. 


I say this, Mr. President—that the farmers of this country 
are perfectly patriotic. They want n square deal, and they are 
entitled to it. They are taking great risks in raising produce 
by reason of labor and by reason of climate and the high prices 
they are compelled to pay for what they must have; but I think 
it was a governor of North Dakota, a real farmer, not a political 
farmer, who said before the committee that after all was said 
and done the farmers of this country preferred a food supply 
controlled by the Nation rather than a food supply controlled 
by the gamblers. 


I appreciate, and appreciate deeply, as every legislator does, 
the tremendousness of these problems, and I will be apprehen- 
sive about the bill in its present form somewhat as to the effect 
it might have on the producer. That is one viewpoint. But I 
am also deeply apprehensive as to the effect upon the country 
if something is not done to curb these high prices. We must 
in, traveling this new field—absolutely new—realize the gravity 
of the situation in which our Nation is placed. If we do not be- 
lieve that our Nation is in a grave situation we would not for 
one moment think of legislation of this character, and unless 
we can realize the tremendous importance of the position that 
our Nation has now taken in the affairs of the world, we can 
not get up a bit of enthusiasm over legislation of this kind. 

The people of this country must bear some sacrifices in this 
war. Farmers may have to bear some sacrifices, laboring men, 
and everybody. The man with a small salary is certainly bear- 
ing it now. ‘The people of this country are willing to bear these 
sacrifices. The farmer is willing to bear sacrifices, but he wants 
others to bear their proper part of the sacrifices also. 


It is hard for us to realize, it has been hard for me to realize, 
what the demands are upon us from the allies, and to realize 
what this question of domestic tranquillity in this country is 
going to mean on this food question, But I believe we are 
coming to realize it. We are realizing that we must mobilize 
our people, every branch of our industries. We must mobilize 
our energy, we must mobilize our food, we must mobilize the 
efficiency of this Nation, because efficiency is going eventually 
to win this war, and this food question may become the most 
important of all questions that we are compelled to deal with. 

You can not live without food. You can live without clothing 
or shoes, though it is unpleasant to be compelled to do so and 
you might be put in jail, but you can not live without food. Sol- 
diers can not fight without food. You can not have a nation en- 
thusiastically behind the war that has thousands and thousands 
Mal cha people in it While others have all that wealth can 

ring. 

So I want to discuss this bill as to practical questions. 
First, its relationship to our duties abroad, and second, its 
relationship to our duties at home. Then I want, in the third 
place, to discuss the law of the bill, especially its constitutional 
features. I do not want to dodge any of its difficulties, and I 
know they are there. I am perfectly willing and anxious that 
the meeting be thrown open to suggestions about the bilt and 
amendments. I am going to make them, too, so that we can 
work out something for this emergency. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator said he would like to have sug- 
gestions as he goes along so as to get at the practical features 
of the bill. I suppose every one agrees upon the general 
situation as to the necessity of doing all that can be done to 
conserve the food supply of the country, and the only de- 
batable question before the Senate is whether or not this bill 
will accomplish that fact. 

Mr. KENYON. There is another. question, too, and that is 
the question of power, whether it is within the constitutional 
power of Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as any view affecting that, it is held in 
the Senate apparently that the Constitution is not to interfere 
with anything we want to do. So far at least the question of 
its constitutionality has not been raised. In any event the first 
question is whether or not we have a practical and workable 
measure. : 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator let me interject there? The 
Senator says there seems to be a disposition on the part of the 
Senate to lay the Constitution aside and to proceed regardless 
of it. I agree with the Senator on that; but does the Senator 
think when it comes to the enforcement of a bill which we may 
pass some citizen of the United States may not invoke the 
protection of the Constitution, and actually go into court and 
vindicate his rights? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that undobutedly will occur. I did 
not mean to say that I myself was in favor of disregarding the 
Constitution. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am willing to throw the 
meeting open, as far as I am concerned, to both sides, but I am 
not willing to have a prolonged discussion over that question, 
I do not agree with the Senator from Idaho that the Senate 
has set aside the Constitution or that we are exercising or could 
exercise war powers without the Constitution. Every war power 
that it is necessary for us to exercise to fight this war can be 
exercised under the Constitution and not outside the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. BORAH. I am delighted to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. KENYON. I have never claimed anything else, and I 
do not believe anyone in the Senate claims anything else. 

Mr. BORAH. If you read the Recorp, you will find it stated 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. KENYON. That the Constitution is abrogated? 

Mr. BORAH. It has been stated here upon the floor of the 
Senate that the Congress of the United States can pass any law 
which in its judgment might seem necessary to deal with the 
war situation. Did we not seek to pass a censorship bill in the 
very teeth of the Constitution, and was it not argued that, re- 
gardless of the plain terms of the Constitution, we could do so? 

Mr. KENYON. Of course there are certain war powers in the 
Constitution that are not exercised in time of peace. that are 
sleeping and are brought forth in times of war. Perhaps some- 
body has said such a thing as that; but I contend that every 
single power that we need to exercise is provided for under the 
Constitution, and those are wide powers. We may differ as 
to just how far they go, 

Mr. BORAH. I am in perfect harmony with the Senator's 
views on that question; I am delighted to hear him state them; 
but I do think that if we can arrive at the question whether this 
is a practical working bill or not we will have progressed rap- 
idly. and perhaps by the time it has been resolved into a prac- 
tical bill many of the unconstitutional propositions will disap- 
pear. It seems to me that we ought to determine first: what 
the bill means, and, second, what we hope to accomplish. 

I wish to ask the Senator as to page 1, line 8, which says: 

To facilitate the movement of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required 
for their production. 

What does the Senator understand by the words “ articles 
required for their production”? What would enter into that? 
What would the bill cover? 

Mr. KENYON. I think the bill covers the question of steel, 
and I think it ought to do so. It enters into the manufacture 
of farm implements. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator understand, then, that the 
term “articles required for their production“ would iuclude 
farm implements, binder twine, and fertilizer and shoes or 
goods and clothing that are ordinarily used by agriculturists? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think that food and clothing properly 
would come within the term “ articles required for their produc- 
tion.” I do think all those other matters the Senator has enu- 
merated would come under those terms. Binder twine, fertilizer, 
and farm implements would be included. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator and the sponsors of the 
bill be willing to insert so there could be no mistake about it 
that it includes binder twine and farm implements? 

Mr. KENYON. The bill as originally introduced covered 
clothing and shoes and things of that character. That was 
stricken out. „ 

Mr. BORAH. I take it that if it was stricken out it was 
intended that it should not cover it. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think it does cover shoes because 
they are not essential to the production of food, feed, and fuel. 
The Senator can go back to the days of his boyhood on the farm 
when he did not have many shoes. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not wear shoes, but I did have clothing. 
I think if under any reasonable construction the Senator will 
include binder twine and farm implements, he would haye to 
include the others, 

Mr. KENYON, I think by their nature they must enter into 
the production of the articles. I think it would include fer- 
tilizer. I think it would include steel. It is hard to lay down a 
rule. I do not think it would go to the question of clothing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interject an observation in re- 
spect to the regulation of the price of binder twine? It would 
be quite useless for the Government to undertake to regulate 
the price of binder twine. It is absolutely regulated, with no 
1 55 of any interference whatsoever, by the Government of 

exico, 


Mr. BORAH. I know that, but 


Mr. KENYON. That is a combination this Government is 
now trying to get at. 

Mr. BORAH. There are several banks in this country which 
are fostering and sustaining the monopoly which controls the 


binder-twine proposition. 


We might possibly reach it in that 
way. I have some facts which I shall present to the Senate 


later on upon that proposition. But it would include farm 
implements. I should like to know then if the Senator would 
be willing to include those things. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not in charge of the bill, I will state 
to the Senator. I should like to cover those questions in some 
kind of a bill and to cover the steel question if there is any 
doubt about it, and particularly iater the evidence we had here 
yesterday of the attempt to hold up the Government of the 
United States in the purchase of steel. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator believe it would include the 
power to control and fix prices of meat products of the Armour 
Co., the Swift Co., and such institutions? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, yes. 

Mr, BORAH. The Senator would have no objection to in- 
eluding them? 

Mr. KENYON. That is covered by the food, feed, and fuel 
proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. It would be if that stood alone, but in view 
of other provisions of the bill I think it ought to be made plain. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator think that we can go ahead 
and cover everything by specific reference? One of the essen- 
tial things that section 5 certainly covers is necessaries—food, 
feed, fuel, and matters entering therein. Any of those neces- 
saries under section 5 are included. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the objection, so that there may be 
m doubt about the construction, to specifically including. those 

ings? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know that there is any objection 
to it, but the limits of human language are such that you can 
not put in all those things in any kind of a reasonably length- 
ened bill. We do not do that in bills. 

Mr. BORAH. I have drawn an amendment here of four 
lines which I think will cover them all. I will not submit it at 
the present time in the Senator’s speech. Do I understand the 
Senator would be an advocate of the proposition that they 
should be practically included? 1 

Mr. KENYON. I would be. 

Mr. President, I started to make an observation or two be- 
fore getting to the bill as to the general circumstances under 
which the bill is presented. Here we have a situation in the 
world of 25,000,000 men under arms, of $60,000,000,000 already 
spent, of our own Government advancing $7,000,000,000 in 
bonds or ‘authorizing them, of half a million men now in serv- 
ice in our country, and probably 2,000,000 more will be in serv- 
ice, and of the needs of the allies. If we are in good faith, and 
no one questions it, we must do our part in feeding the allies, 
If the allies collapse for want of food, then the burden is 
squarely on us. So those things enter into the purposes of this 
bill. These powers granted are tremendous. Our part in this 
war is tremendous. They may be abused, but that is, of course, 
no argument against the existence of power. The remedy for 
abuse of power is with the people. It is certainly giving tre- 
mendous authority to one man, and there is danger, of course, 
as the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] so well ex- 
pressed it at one time, that in the attempt to set up democracy 
for Europe we may lose our own democracy, 

I do not know just how much democracy can thrive in times 
of war, but there has to be some strong central authoritative 
power, and that is given under this bill. If Russia had some 
strong power to-day it would be better for Russia as far as 
this war is concerned. I am not, however, ready to surrender 
my belief that we can fight this war as a democracy. There is 
no need of Kaiserizing the United States to overturn the Kaiser 
abroad. 

These powers are only given for the war. They will end as 
quickly as the war is over by the universal demand of the 
American ‘people, who would not stand for any such exercise 
of power unless it was an absolutely essential thing. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, in giving all of the power 
that Congress has to exercise to the President. We have our 
duties and we have our powers and we ought not to shirk 
them or shift responsibility. This still remains a Government 
of three branches. But we must in this crisis give more power 
to the President than perhaps many people want to do. Under 
this bill Mr. Hoover will have great power. 

There seems to have been a persistent attempt in this Chamber 
to rather diseredit Mr. Hoover by calling him a food dictator. 
England has adopted strenuous acts on the food question. 
They practically have a food controller. The orders which he 
has issued have seldom been disobeyed. The power being there 
to remedy the situation has made unnecessary the exercise of 
that power. When we give these great powers to Mr. Hoover, 
as it is conceded he will be the man, then probably they never 


will be exercised. But if they are to be exercised, there is no 
better man to do it. Mr. Hoover does not want to put the 
American people on rations. Mr. Hoover does not want to in- 
jure the American farmer or the American business man. He 
does not want to injure his country. He is just as patriotic 
as we are, and he has made the sacrifice, I understand, of 
coming here without any compensation at all and giving his 
time and his talent to the tremendous critical and abusive 
work that he will have to carry on, because no man can occupy 
that position and not be condemned by criticism throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] referred this morn- 
ing to the statement of the British food controller, I think 
perhaps it may be well to place that in the Recorp, and I will 
ask that that be done. This is as it appeared in the morning 
papers. I place it in the Recorp merely as a matter of in- 
formation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gattincer in the chair). 
Without objection, that order is made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Briratn’s MEASURES Ann TIED Ur PENDING ACTION OF UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS, Sars CONTROLLER—' TRUSTS Hooven—Lorp RHONDDA DE- 
CLARES PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES COEQUAL With Max POWER—DE- 
PEXDENT UPON AMERICA AND CANADA FOR EDIBLES—SURE GERMANY 
Can Nor Starve ALLIES OUT, : 

LONDON, June 19. 


In this war, and especially at this stage, food power is coequal with 
man power,“ said Lord Rhondda, the new food controller, in an inter- 
view to-day. ‘The problem of Great Britain’s food primarily depends 
upon the supply, and in the main the solution of the problem of supply 
lies in America. I am sure they will not ‘let us down.’ ” 

Lord Rhondda took over the duties of food controller to-day, and this 
was his first interview with members of the American press. 


MUST BE ASSURED OF FOOD. 


“The whole problem of the nation’s food primarily depends upon the 
supply,” he continued, and unless we can be assured of food sufficient 
to enable this and the other allied countries of Europe to carry on the 
war to a successful conclusion it would be almost superfluous to appoint 
s 7990 tla toed 1 d dt ital d the United 

For supply we depend to a ¥ egree upon the Un 
States and Canada. Ko one recognizes that more fully than I do, 


CONFIDENCE IN CONGRESS. 


“In accepting this office one of its few attractions—perha 
attraction—was the knowledge that President Wilson ha 
man of Mr. Hoover’s caliber, experience, and understanding of the allies 
to tackle in America those problems which have an intimate bearing 
day by day upon the food situation in this country. I have perfect con- 
fidence that the American Congress and the American people will respond 
to the calls now being made to them. i 

“I hope I shali not be misconstrued or thought impatient if I say 
that the sooner your food administration measures are enacted the 
sooner we shall breathe more easily. At present our policy and the 

ractical details of our buying are rendered more difficult, more complex, 
y the uncertainty regarding the future. 


SURE GERMANY WILL PAIL, 
“My Bis pia in America before and since the war have given me 
an unu oppertunity of appreciating the vastness of her resources. 


If these are organized to their full capacity I am confident the German 
vilians unrest by the scarcity 


its only 
asked a 


hope of starving the allies or of causing ci 
of food or h price is doomed to failure. 

“We are doing what we can off our own bat’ by increasing home 
production and decreasing consumption, but in the main the solution of 
the primary problem of supply lies in the hands of our American allies. 
I am sure they will not let us down.” 


Mr. KENYON. I wish to refer for a minute to the question 
of the Nation’s needs. ` 

Mr. NELSON. You mean in the United States? 

Mr. KENYON. In the United States, I am referring to. 

WHEAT. 

The Nation needs 640,000,000 bushels. That includes a carry 
over of 50,000,000 bushels, and 80,000,000 of that for seed. The 
crop this last year was just about that. 

Export of wheat up to within a year or so of the breaking 
out of the war averaged 105,000,000 bushels. 

The year before the war we exported 145,000,000 bushels. 

The year after the war broke out we exported 332,000,000 
bushels. 

The second year of the war we exported 245,000,000 bushels. 

From the ist of July last year to the Ist of March this year 
130,000,000 bushels, which is no more on the average than the 
year before. 

We carried over last year 170,000,000 bushels. So there was 
enough wheat to supply the Nation’s domestic needs. 

The corn crop last year was 2,600,000,000 bushels—less than 
the five-year average. 

Oats, barley, and rye were about the five-year average. 

Rice, 40,000,000 bushels, against 29,000,000 the year before. 

Apples, peaches, and pears were about the five-year average. 

Oranges, 2,600,000 boxes more than the last year. 

Meat products were over 22,000,000,000 pounds, as against a 
Las tonal average of 19,000,000,000. This is the fiscal year 

refer 
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Milk was 7,900,000,000 gallons against a five-year average of 
7.500,000,000, : 

Butter was over 1.059,000,000 pounds, as against the five- 
year average of 1,007,000,000. 

Eggs were 1,847,000,000 dozen, as against the five-year average 
of 1,700,000,000. 

Fowls were 567,000,000, as against the five-year average of 
522,000,000, showing there is not a shortage unless covered by 
increase in exports. 

The exports for the year preceding the war from July 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 1914, were—meats—1,200,000,000 pounds; from 
July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 2,000,000,000 pounds. The meat 
supply, however, increased last year 2,000,000,000 pounds. The 
export of cereals for the year before the war was 166,000,000 
bushels; for the last year, 419,000,000 bushels. 

Meat and dairy animals increased in the South last year in 
the neighborhood of three-quarters of a million. 

The Department of Agriculture has rendered a report that 
the condition of the winter-wheat crop is the poorest for a long 
series of years. The report forecast puts the winter-wheat crop 
for the year at 266,000,000 bushels, the smallest in 13 years, 
Spring wheat Is not yet estimated. The largest spring-wheat 
crop was in 1915, it being 352,000,000 bushels. The five-year av- 
erage of the spring-wheat crop, from 1910 to 1914, was 234,- 
000,000 bushels The estimated production this year of 266,- 
000,000 bushels of winter wheat falls 116,000,000 bushels below 
the last year’s crop and 308,000,000 bushels below the crop of 
1915, and is 129,000,000 bushels below the average for the pre- 
ceding five years. 

The allies will demand and need over 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, of which we are expected to furnish one-half. In this 
country we can learn to use corn as a substitute for wheat, but 
that seems to have been a difficult proposition fo our allies 
across the sea. They do not know how to make corn bread, 
which we regard as such a splendid article of food. I received 
this morning a letter on the back of which was inscribed “ Be 
patriotic and eat corn bread,” though out in our country we 
think it does not require any unusual amount of patriotism to 
eat corn bread. The food strain of the world is on wheat. 
That is a troublesome thing throughout the world, and it can be 
relieved somewhat by the American people in the greater use of 
corn. 

There is a strange thing about the wheat question. A loaf of 
wheat bread seems to be the fetish of foreign nations, as it is 
our own. The people demand bread. If there are any riots, 
they are not cake riots or caviar-sandwich riots, but they are 
always bread riots. If you take the people abroad and furnish 
them with the same amount of nutrition in something else, it 
does not seem to accomplish the same purpose as bread, which 
they regard as the staff of life, and which has come down to us 
from the old prophets as the staff of life. So that “bread” 
means essentlahy wheat bread, though I believe the allies will 
have to learn, and I do not know why they should not learn, to 
eat corn bread and to eat the products of corn. There is already 
a movement to send abroad people who shall instruct them in the 
art of making corn products and corn bread. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Will the Senator yield to me a moment on 
that subject? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say that they have been instructed 
as to the uses of corn bread for 20 or 25 years. 

Mr. KENYON. That is true. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But they have persistently and very stead- 
fastly refused to eat corn bread, fried mush, or any thing else that 
is made in the breadstuff form out of corn. They want to take 
it in a liquid form, if they take it at all. [Laughter.] We tried 
instructing them in the various uses of corn. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. It may be that it depends on how 
the corn bread is made. 

Mr. KENYON. There is corn bread and corn bread. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The making of corn bread and the uses of 
corn have been taught in many of the large centers of Europe 
by the diplomatic representatives of this country, for instance, 
in Denmark, in Sweden, in France, and in certain parts of Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding that, although that began 25 years ago, 
Mr. President, Europeans refuse to eat anything except wheat 
bread. The riots in the large cities, about which the Senator 
from Iowa talks, could not be appeased by offering the rioters 
bread made from barley or ryeorcorn. I venture to say it would 
increase the intensity of the riots if the people were sought to 
be placated with corn bread, on which we people out West were 
raised. 
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Mr. KENYON. And we offer ourselves as exhibits of what 


corn bread will do. [Laughter.] 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Illi- 
nois for this little diversion. I am making this statement more 
to get into the Rxconn the necessities of our allies, before pro- 
ceeding with some points 1 want to make in relation to the bill, 
than for any other purpose. : 

The cereal supplies, especially of England, France, and Italy 
under prewar conditions originated in large measure in Rus- 
sia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Australia, India, and the. Argentine. 
Now, Russia, Bulgaria, and Roumania are cut off; Australia 
and India are probably cut off by distance; and the Argentine 
now has an embargo. The harvest carried on with a reduction 
of man power is an important item. The women have not been 
able to put all the fields into grain. That must be considered. 
The winter wheat in parts of Europe has had a blight from 
the hard frosts at the end of March. So the French Govern- 
ment have estimated their wheat harvest as being down 55 per 
cent which amounts to 150,000,000 bushels of a deficit. 

Where are the allies going to get this wheat? Outside of 
wheat, they will demand other cereals—oats for the cavalry, 
some barley, and they seem to be shipping some barley over 
there to make booze out of it. I trust that will be ended. They 
will need between 900,000,000 and a billion bushels of cereals. 

Then, take into consideration that since the Ist of February 
15 per cent of the foodstuff en route has been sunk by sub- 
marines. So the United States is called on to perform a mighty 
task in furnishing food supplies to the allies, though I insist 
that we shall take care of our own people first. The allies 
ean get a couple of hundred million bushels of wheat in 
Oanada; they may draw a couple of hundred million bushels 
from other parts of the globe; and then it becomes our business 
to furnish them what they require if we can without injury 
to our people. The better food they have the better fighters 
they will be and the sooner this war will end. 

I think I will not take any more time putting in the figures 
as to the food situation abroad. The condition as to sugar in 
England is most serious. They are down to about one-fifth of 
the amount of sugar per person they had before the war—less 
than 1 ounce a day for human consumption, whereas the aver- 
age man needs from 6 to 8 ounces. ; 

So much for our duty abroad and so much for the needs of 
the allies. I desire now, before discussing the legal aspects, to 
refer to the situation at home. 

I insist, Mr. President, that this Nation is not going to be 
brought to the position of feeding its soldiers in the field on 
food. the price of which is fixed by gamblers and speculators 
in this country It is all very well to theorize about high prices, 
and of course in war times prices will be high. We must expect 
that; we can not prevent it. There will be some speculation, 
and we can not prevent that, for there is a perfectly legitimate 
speculation; but it is idle to cite the increased gold supply as 
an excuse for the prices that people are compelled to pay in 
this country. 

It is necessary, Mr. President, to have domestic tranquillity 
in the United States. That is a condition which enters into 
this war; it enters into legislation; and we can not have do- 
mestic tranquillity under present circumstances. The Senator 
from Oklahoma is apprehensive about how this proposed legis- 
lation may affect the producers, and so am I; but I am also 
apprehensive about how present conditions are going to affect 
the people of this country who are working on salaries and 
small wages. That is fundamental. Senators can talk about 
the Government taking the food and somebody controlling 
the amount and kind of food a mother shall give her baby 
to eat. Some Senators do not like that; they say it involves 
too much power; but it is far better that there be such power 
granted if by that drastic action we may have something to 
give to the babies whose mothers in many places of this 
country can not get enough for them to eat. e 

We are told constantly that there is nothing to this out- 
cry against speculation, and that whatever speculation there 
is is perfectly legitimate. I concede there must be specula- 
tion to some extent. The egg crop can not all be dumped on 
the market as it comes along; it must be kept for a while; 
and so must other things, or we would have a perfectly im- 
possible situation, and that might be called speculation. That 
is not what we are trying to get at. This bill does not stop 
legitimate business along that line; but we are trying to clear 
a channel between the farmer, who works and toils to produce 
these commodities, and the people who are to eat them, so as 
to get rid of some of the middlemen in the transaction. In 
other words, the Government may be compelled as to many of 
these commodities to be the middleman. 
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There is a statement in the paper this morning as to the 
increase in prices here in Washington from January of this 
year to May—five months. In that time granulated sugar has 
gone up 43 per cent, evaporated milk 30 per cent, standard 
tomatoes 50 per cent, baked beans 50 per cent, hominy 25 per 
cent, oatmeal 50 per cent, cornstarch 40 per cent, smoked hams 
25 per cent, pure lard 31 per cent. I will not read all the fig- 
ures in detail, but ask unanimous consent to insert the table 
in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
GOING UP. 


Mr. Hoover makes the declaration that with a plentiful suppi , food 

is still going up. The following tahle shows the increase In retail 

pios in May of this year as compared with January, four months 
evious : 


Without objection, it is so 


Anery, May, | Increase 
1917. | 1917. per cent. 


Granulated sugar, poumd—ꝛw- {0.07 £0.10 43 
Evaporated milk.. 10 13 30 
Standard tomatoes, 12 18 50 
jugar corn 09 -15 66 
Sifted E. J. pass 12 10 58 
a Lone cae Oe E I EE ESC Se EARR «10 15 50 
White corn meal 04 0 50 
Hominy... 01 -05 25 
Head rice -08 10 25 
Broken rice.. „0t 06. 5 
Oatmeal .......... 04 00 5 
Sean A ER 08 13 62 
Spaghetti, -08 13 62 
Saimon.... -09 10 77 
Navy beans. 12 -19 58 
Suit beans.. -10 . 20 100 
POO E AN ONT AA 0 12 50 
Domestic sardines.......-..--.------- -0 -06 50 
Molasses, No. 3.can. -10 15 0 
California peaches, 15 +20 33 
Peanut butter, 10 -15 50 
Ampeg 04 + 06 50 
GGG caceveksedaseestesbours -05 -07 40 
Rib roast. 24 2 4 
Chuck roast +20 2 10 
Plate beef...... 15 -16 7 
Porterhouse steak. 232 37 16 
8 steak.. 2 a 2 
PROGINS BONO KT rc 3 „32 28 
— E A R EORNA +20 +25 2 
Hamburg steak 10 -20 25 
Butter 43 -55 23 
Fresh hams. 22 27 23 
Sian A 3 2 -2 — 
resh pork chops, in. È . 
Fresh pork roast, 2 30 20 
Smoked hams. +20 25 25 
Smoked bacon.. 27 aH 26 
Smoked sausage. 222 a — 


Average net increase in these and 39 ot her staple articles, 51 per cent. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not know how poor 
people are going to stand the ever-increasing high prices. We 
have tried in this country to break up the trusts and monopo- 
lies, but have not succeeded. There has been, I think, only one 
jait sentence imposed on conviction under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, and that case was reversed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Fines haye been imposed; but this class of 
lawbreakers does not care anything about fines. The gentlemen 
who always rise when the orchestra plays the Star-Spangled 
Banner, who put an extra flag on their automobiles, and then 
mark up prices to the people, might as well understand that this 
country not going to endure this kind of business; and we, 
interested in the success of this war, have a duty upon us to 
stop them, If they can not be controlled under the Sherman 
Act, if we can not reach them under other laws, we will take 
their product for the benefit of the people of the country, who 
are supreme in this matter. 

These food speculators—and I do not want to say anything 
very mean about them—are the highwaymen of internal com- 
merece. I want, however, to apologize for using the term 
“highwaymen of internal commerce” in connection with them, 
The highwayman or the sea pirate is a Christian gentleman 
compared to them. It takes some courage to be a highwayman, 
but no courage to be a food speculator. It is unfair to the high- 
wayman to use him for a comparison. These gentlemen at the 
present time are allies of the Kaiser, as they are weakening 
the American Nation in its contest. The men who fight must 
be fed, the mothers of the Nation must be fed, the babies of 
the Nation likewise, and the men who work to make the things 
with which to fight must be fed. Napoleon’s statement is true 
that an army fights on its stomach. 
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We have heard on the floor about this bill giving the right 
to a food controller to tell mothers how much food they shall 
give their babies, a matter to which I referred a few moments 
ago. The bill does not do that at all; but, as I have already 
said, there are some questions just as important as the ques- 
tion of the amount of food a mother shall give her baby; and 
one of those questions is whether the baby shall have any 
food at all or whether the food that should go to feed the 
babies of the poor shall feed the poodle dogs of the rich. We 
are contending that the babies of the poor shall have food ; that 
there shall be no extraordinary profits during this war, either in 
foodstuffs or in steel or in anything else. 

In the days of French trouble Foullon sneeringly remarked 
that the people could eat grass, and Marie Antoinette talked 
about the people eating cake. The people of this country are 
not going to eat grass and they can not get cake, The people 
of France did not eat grass, although Foullon was kind enough 
to invite them to eat it; but they took him and stuffed his 
mouth, his ears, and his eyes with grass, and Foullon, the 
tyrant, ate the grass he intended for the people. 

We are paying more for food in this city and in this country 
for bread, and I think for meat—than they are in the city of 
London. Belgium has bread for less than we have it. France 
has bread for 50 per cent less than we have it, made out of our 
own wheat. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? ` 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. So far as controlling these 
combinations that unjustly lay a burden upon the people in 
foodstuffs is concerned, in reference to the point that the 
Senator made, is it not true that France buys wheat at the com- 
petitive'price, and that she pays as much for it as we pay for 
ours, but, Dy a law, sells it at 50 per cent cheaper to her people, 
and then lays that tax on the people of the country generally? 
I am informed—I will bring the document to the Senate later 
on, in connection with some remarks that I want to make— 
that last year, I think, her deficit between the price at which 
she furnished wheat to the people and the price she had to 
pay for it was something like $150,000,000. I am not officially 
advised as to England, but I have been informed that the Gov- 
ernment there is pursuing the same course; that they are buy- 
ing wheat at the ordinary market price, selling it to the people 
for a less price, and charging the difference in the ordinary 
budget of taxation. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know as to that; but it is the result 
of France having what may be termed a food controller. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, The reason I said that was 
because I did not think the impression should go out that under 
their superior management in the general markets these things 
were cheaper, because what we are seeking to do here under 
this legislation is to see that those who are unjustly getting an 
extraordinary profit shall share and share alike with whoever 
is concerned in the handling of food. 

Mr. KENYON, I can not make my statement accurate as to 
the French situation concerning the remarks the Senator makes; 
but they have a food controller there, and their system, at least, 
has brought down the price of bread to one-half what we are 
paying for bread in this country, and a lot of it is made out 
of American wheat. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON, But I may not be entirely accurate in my 
statement as to causes, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I happened to get from offi- 
cial sources here the manner in which France was controlling 
her food products; and I might say in passing that there has 
been in operation since 1791 a municipal control of bread in 
France. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I simply want to ask the 
Senator if he does not think the logic of those who are opposed 
to this bill or something of this kind is entirely wrong, based 
upon the fact that they do not want the food of the country con- 
trolled, and if the object of this bill is not to prevent that very 
thing being done by food speculators? i 

Mr. KENYON. Absolutely; but I do not want to criticize 
anyone else’s view about things, I am not dogmatic in my own 
views, but like to accord to everybody the same right to think 
about and discuss a proposition that I claim for myself, realiz- 
ing my view is not always correct, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I am against this bill, but 
I know that I am not against the thing which the Senator from 
Iowa desires to achieve. I am very much in favor of the propo- 
sition and yery much in favor of what seems to be the desire of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]; but there is 
the question whether or not this is the way to do it, and whether 
or not this bill in its terms will effectuate that which you desire. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator will admit that we have not been 
able to do it in any other way. s 

Mr. BORAH. Well, no; I do not admit that we have not 
been able to do it in any other way. I admit that we have not 
done it; but if there has been any settled attempt to enforce the 
Clayton Act, or if the Federal Trade Commission has performed 
any service in this matter, I have yet to have any knowledge of 
it. I do not admit that we are not able to do it or would not 
have been able to do it. I simply admit that we have not 
done it. 

I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that if the 
reports of the Agricultural Department are correct, there is 
ample evidence in the possession of the Government now to 
effectuate many things which are desired to be effectuated un- 
der this bill. > 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has had a good deal of ex- 
perience with the Sherman Act, and so bave I. I spent about 
six months of the hardest work of my life trying to convict 
the packers under the Sherman Act in a case that I thought 
was as complete as any case could be, but the jury very 
promptly acquitted them. I discovered at that time that there 
is a general running sentiment among business men particu- 
larly that the Sherman Act is interfering with business, and 
the tentacles are such that they can reach out everywhere and 
unconsciously—I do not say consciously—affect juries who 
come from towns where these matters are discussed; and the 
Sherman Act in its criminal features has been almost impossi- 
ble to enforce. While now you can punish monopoly under 
the Sherman Act, as to the individual and combinations as to 
others, this bill tries to get at the zone between such a con- 
trol as would be a monopoly and a control that might merely 
aoni the price to some extent. It supplements the Sherman 

ct. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I realize that the provisions of 
the Sherman Act which relate to criminal prosecutions have 
not been suecessful. After the Government has stood by for 
three or four years and witnessed the formation of a trust 
and permitted men to go on and form the trust with the full 
knowledge in the possession of the Government that they were 
forming the trust, I think it is very difficult then to call upon 
a jury to convict them for doing that which the Government 
has connived at their doing; and that has been the trouble 
with the enforcement of the Sherman law from the beginning, 
There is a provision of the Sherman law, however, by which 
you can inhibit and prevent the formation of the trust, and by 
which you can preclude the monopoly before it arrives at the 
point where you need to call in a jury at all; and that pro- 
vision of the Sherman law has never been called into action 
by any administration that I know of with any persistency 
whatever. Now, it is there. Here only a short time ago one 
of the business concerns of this country advertised that it 
was going to form a trust. It was flouted through the country 
in the newspapers. We were in full possession of the facts 
as to what they were going to do, and no steps at all were 
taken in regard to the matter. It could have been prevented; 
and there are numerous instances prior to that in which the 
knowledge was in the possession of the Government. 

After all those things have been permitted, it would be difi- 
cult, of course, to enforce the criminal feature of the law. 
But ig addition to that, you have the Clayton Act, which was 
specifically designed to supplement the Sherman law for that 
purpose; and you haye the Federal Trade Commission act, 
which was specifically designed to prevent the formation of 
trusts and to prevent unfair competition and speculation, and 
so forth. 

I want to say again that I have been unable to discover in 
this bill any discriminating feature of it which distinguishes it 
from these acts which are already upon the statute books. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to discuss it later, but I will say 
to the Senator now that in my judgment section 5 covers the 
matter entirely. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator, then. 

Mr. KENYON. I am very glad to have the Senator inter- 
rupt me, 
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Mr. BORAH. The Senator says he is going to discuss it later, 
and I will await that discussion. I know what section 5 says; 
but in my inquiry as to how that is going to be enforced and 
carried into effect, I have yet to receive any enlightenment as 
to any feature which distinguishes it from these others, 

Mr. KENYON. I can answer that in a word, as I see it. I 
may be wrong. The people have grown a little tired of waiting 
for the Sherman Act and political platforms to reduce the price 
of living. Now, we are up to the proposition of taking the 
food, and that is what you can do under this bill. z 

Mr. BORAH. That throws a good deal of light on the subject. 

Mr. KENYON. And I want to add to that section 9, too, 
which gives the President power to buy food. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand, then, that the ultimate object 
of this bill, in order to effectuate the purposes, will be to take 
possession of such institutions as the Armour Co. and the Swift 
Co. and those who are dealing in foodstuffs, and so forth, and 
operate them upon the part of the Government itself? 

Mr. KENYON. I will go as far as the first part of the Sena- 
tor’s question—that the taking of them can be carried out under 
section 5. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. KENYON. Novw, as to operating them, it could be car- 
ried out under another section—section 10. 

Mr. BORAH. Then this bill contemplates, and those who be- 
Neve it will effectuate the things we have to accomplish con- 
template, the Government taking possession of these plants, 
commandeering them? 

Mr. KENYON. This bill contemplates that where extortion 
or hoarding is going on in necessaries the President can pre- 
scribe regulations governing the conduct of that business. He 
ean ask and compel them to take out licenses and he can fix 
the rates under which they can operate. Now, whether they 
could under section 5 take the business itself, in contradistinction 
from the products of the business, I am not quite prepared to ed 

Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator to say that the 
President can fix the price of the articles which they sell? 

Mr. KENYON. He can find what is a just, reasonable, non- 
discriminatory, and fair or economical rate, charge, or practice. 
That is, taking the case of packing-house products, he could fix 
a rate at which they should be sold, provided the other portion 
of section 5 had been carried out. That is my present construc- 
tion of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to have the Senator’s view 
of that. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator would study that over and 
see whether he does not agree with me about it. 

Mr. BORAH. I will say to the Senator frankly that I am 
not disagreeing with him; but I have had statements from other 
advocates of the bill that this did not contemplate the Govern- 
ment taking over these plants, or the Government operating 
them, or even fixing prices; and I must say, with all due re- 
spect to those who have drafted the bill, that it is not, it seems 
to me, plain and distinct in its authoritative power. Now, I 
agree with the Senator that under the provisions of this bill 
that might be done; but I am told by many advocates of the 
bill that it is not contemplated, and, in fact, if I read correctly 
the President’s address and his letter, that is not in contempla- 
tion of the President at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator read section 107 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I will read just a part of it: 

That whencver the President shall find that it is impossible by license 
or 170 voluntary arlangement or ay rg niga to assure an ad te and 
continuous suf iy of necessa~ies, he is authorized to requisition and 
take over, for use or operation by the Government, any factory, mine, 
or other plant, or any part thereof, In which any necessaries are or 
may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or min 

The word “prepared” would cover the packing houses. He 
can then go ahead and prescribe the terms of labor under that; 
and that objection has been raised—that the bill gave him the 
power to fix wages. 

Mr. BORAH.. Precisely. The Senator’s opinion is, then, 
that in its final operation this bill results in the President or 
the Government taking over these institutions, commandeering 
them, and, as it were, operating them through the Government? 

Mr. KENYON. I will say that, in my judgment, the power 
to do that is in this bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the bill contains power under which 
the Government can take over or commandeer a food-producing 
plant, for instance, like that of the Armour Packing Co., does tt 
also contain power for the President to commandeer the skilled 
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force of employees and managers of that company in its serv- 
ice and compel them to continue the production? 
N KENYON. It does not, but I think our draft bill covers 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. I did not remember whether 
that was so or not, but unless it did, if the Government should 
take over a concern of the magnitude of the Armour Co., with 
the ramifications of that company, unless they could commandeer 
those who were accustomed to the business, instead of increas- 
ing the food supply it would absolutely halt it. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator, but under the draft 
pp the President can conscript men for those services as well as 

‘or war. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say that it seems to me the 
draft bill would. cover that proposition. 

Mr. KENYON. I think so; and if without violating the 
Constitution we can conscript men to go out and give up their 
lives, E think it is entirely feasible to conscript the plants 
making the things to feed those men; that the property is not 
more sacred than the lives. 

I think I had finished what I had to say about that. I had 
just as soon, when we talk about a dictatorship, have the 
dictatorship of a food controller as the dictatorship of these 
food gamblers; and while we talk about the farmer, he has 
raised the food, while the speculator has raised the price, and 
the farmer has not had the benefit of it. 

Again, on this wage question, which enters into it, in volume 2, 
page 100, of the hearings before the committee will be found 
a most interesting discussion of the wage question by Dr. King, 
saying that while wages have not increased over 20 per cent 
foods have increased about 33 per cent. However the doctor 
figures that out, he did not figure it out on the basis on which 
I have been figuring, because I think food has increased a great 
deal more than that; but he went ahead to tell the committee 
that these food prices were affecting the standards of living, 
and that is an important thing for us to consider hungry, 
emaciated children and men and women without enough to eat. 
It affects the very life and heart of the Nation. Those children 
can not grow to be the best and strongest citizens, and those 
husbands and wives can not be happy and enthusiastic and 
patriotic. Of the price of a manufactured article as he set 
forth paid by the consumer, 30 or 40 per cent goes for food pro- 
duction and 50 to 60 per cent for distribution and for perish- 
able products. The consumer’s price, as Dr. King set forth, is 
130 to 136 per cent greater than the price the farmer receives. 

Now, Mr. President, as bearing on how the people—the aver- 
age, everyday, common folks around the country who do not 
understand some of these theories of an inflated currency—feel 
about this matter, I am going to ask the Secretary to read from 
the desk an editorial from the Manson Democrat, a paper pub- 
lished in my State having an editor who is a very mild-mannered 
and sensible man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE FOOD GRABBER. 
{Manson Democrat.] 


The food grabber is even worse than the slacker. Like a vulture he 
trains his jeas e on the field of business to discern what article 
of food is likely to most in demand and then he prepares to buy all 
he can of it, store it away in his bins, and hold it until he can squeeze 
a robber’s ransom for it. The food grabber has been the curse of every 
European country © in the war and now he is the curse of the 
United States. othing is being done to stop his villainous incur- 
sions into the food supply of the country and he is buying butter, eggs, 
meat, flour. sugar, coffee, tea, beans, corn, canned goods, and everything 


he can get his talons on to place in storage until such time as he and his 
cocan tors can shriek “ Pay or starve !™ at the people who must eat 
o exist. 


The people are asked to plant, plant. plant; to increase the acreage 
of all crops and y the crops that produce human food. The 
newspapers are urged to keep continually pounding away at the people 
to get them to plant more food crops, raise more meat animals, and con- 
serve everything. 

And for whom are the people doing this? 

For the food grabbers only—uniless Congress pate its iron beel down 
on the necks of the robbers so tight that it will strangle the life out 
of them, vipers and vultures that they are. N 

The people are asked to produce more food and then see it gobbled u 
and stored away by traitorous thieves in order to get more gold to spen 
in lavish living. 


and fuel supply of the United States or there will 
e 


are allow: 

for 
will 
clent 


e visible food supply and establish supervision 


immediate control of 
Put every coal mine under Government super- 


over future production. 
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yision, Fstablish a rigid censorship over the use of gasoline and motor 
fuels. Conserve everything. Waste nothing. 

And bow about traiters, you say? 

There is little differeace between them and the slacker and the food 
grabber. They surely are little worse, but they can be shot or hung, 
and that is something that can not be done to the other two greatest 
enemies of the flag. j 

Mr. KENYON That is an editorial from a very mild-speak- 
ing Democrat in my State, who never voted for more than one 
Republican in his life. I do not know what might be the ex- 
pression of some radical Democrat in that State, but it illus- 
trates how some of the common folks feel about it. 

I turn here to the testimony before our committee of a dis- 
tinguished New York gentleman, who is not at all in the pov- 
erty shadow of the fence, Mr. Perkins, who had been in charge 
of the food situation in New York. He said this among other 
things: 

Why, you know the way this country has been held ae by 9 
tion this last year in foodstuffs is something appalling. You take the 
matter of fish ın New York Some of you may know that one of the 
o out on the Pacific coast when a certain kind 
of fish known as Pacific coast smelts“ were running out there. We 
bought large numbers of them and brought them to New_York by ex- 
press in 5 Gag i and they were landed in New York in four 
and one-half days after they had been swimming in the Pacific Ocean. 
We brought those to New York and retailed them at 6 cents a pound. 
We paid for catching them, we paid for loading them and boxing them, 
paid the expressage to New York, and delive: 


things we did was to 


them to the fish dealers 
at 44 cents a pound; and the fish dealers and meat dealers sold those 
fish at retail at 6 cents, so that they made a fair profit and we came 
out within $80 of even—we only lost $80 on the entire transaction of 
10 or 11 carloads of fish. 

I may say in passing that an amendment was offered to one 
of the bills here enabling the Government to get fish from 
Alaska. Enough could be secured there to relieve the situa- 
tion. But there is so much antipathy to the Government going 
into any kind of business, even if the people are going to starve, 
that we secured very little support for that measure. It was 
the thought of a man whose heart was always for the common, 
everyday fellow, the late Senator from Oregon, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Perkins further said: 


The people are not going to stand for the conditions, and we are 

ing to have trouble just as sure as can be oa the eastern side of 
ew York on the food question if there is not something done pretty 
soon. In the rioting and the disturbances we had three or four months 
ago, we were only able to quiet the vee i such methods as we took 
m pineg those fish there and educating the people as to substitute 
oods. 


Pretty strong language, but none too strong. 

I asked him what caused the riots? He said: 

The riots were caused by the price of foods. You know in New York 
City there are a very large percentage of men working on fixed salaries, 
clerks in banks and clerks of corporations, clerks in large stores, and 
all that sort of thing, and their wages have not gone up. 

That is from a man who knew the situation in New York 
and had much to do with. the attempt to relieve it. I could go 
on and quote from this record if it was the trial of a lawsuit 
and cite the various witnesses before the committee which give 
the contrary thought to the suggestion that has been made on 
this floor so many times, that there is no speculation or nothing 
but legitimate speculation. There are no more interesting 
statements than some of this testimony before the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if it is not a fact that every time we have orders for the pur- 
chase of grain by a foreign Government in the grain exchanges 
of this country there is a perfect swarm of purchasers? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes, that is true; and I may say since the 
Senator suggested it, this competitive buying between agents of 
the allies and our country ought to be stopped. The allies’ buy- 
ing is largely responsible for the great advance in the price 
of wheat; and to~lay I understand the allies and our Nation are 
competing against each other for the sugar crop of Cuba, which 
is some 180,000.000 tons less this year. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to have the Senator’s opin- 
ion as to whether it is not absolutely necessary to prevent this 
competitive buying by foreign Governments in our market? I 
shout! like to have the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. KENYON Unquestionably there must be absolute co- 
operation in buying in common. Nobody can tell just what the 
shortage of the wheat crop is going to be. I see it is estimated 
by the agricultural bureau at Rome that the world shortage 
will be 150,000,000 bushels this year. It seems to me that that 
can not be accurate. I fear it will be double that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator how the pro- 
visions of this bill affect the matter that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has just pointed out. In other 
words, is there any control vested anywhere over the buying 
by foreign Governments of food supplies in this country, and 
if so will the Senator point it out? 

Mr. KENYON, I think there is in the general provisions of 
the bill. I will say to the Senator I have that in mind as 
something that we should make absolutely clear in this bill. I 
think it is not clear enough. $ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think the bill ought 
to be amended so as to provide that our Government should in 
some way control the purchase of foodstuffs in this country by 
foreign Governments and their agents? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. That question I intend to discuss at some length, 
but I will say now there is not any necessity for one single word 
of legislation upon that proposition. First, we have already 
made a law which gives the President the full right to declare 
an embargo upon the shipment of any grain whatsoever, and 
in the exercise of that authority alone he could control the 
situation, But, in addition to that, we are loaning the allies 
some billions of money. Mr. Hoover, who was in very great 
doubt about the meaning of his own bill, and who evidently 
had never read it, disclosed by his examination yesterday 

Mr. KENYON. Why does the Senator call it Mr. Hoover's 
bill? He did not draft the bill. 

Mr. REED. Because I think I have a right to, and I think 
I shall be able to prove it. But I will call it this bill. Yester- 
day Mr. Hoover stated that the organization was already per- 
fected. by which the allies would buy through one agent. Surely 
our Government, when it is loaning $5,000,000,000 to the allies 
and cooperating with them on the field of battle, can cooperate 
in the mere purchase of grain, so that the entire foreign market, 
every part of our exports, shall be thus brought into one control. 
Everybody knows that it is the law in this country that whoso- 
ever controls the price of the surplus likewise controls, or 
largely controls, the price of that which remains for home con- 
sumption. 

I thank the Senator for his permission to interrupt him: 

Mr. KENYON. I am very glad of the interruption. I re- 
member the Senator made the suggestion before the committee, 
and it had escaped my mind when the Senator from Tennessee 
spoke, that under the embargo clause of the act which we passed 
the power would undoubtedly be with the President, and that 
he can exercise the power by virtue of the club he might have 
under the embargo act. But I am afraid the terms of this bill 
do not cover that question, and it may be best to amend it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, In dealing with this particular question, 
does not the Senator think it would be very advisable for the 
specific power to be vested somewhere, in a board, or some 
method given so that they can deal with the entire matter of the 
selling of food to our allies, and to neutrals for that matter? 

Mr. KENYON. I was inclined when the Senator from Mis- 
souri made the suggestion before the committee the other day 
to think that the power was in the hands of the President under 
his authority to place an embargo. Of course the power should 
be somewhere, I agree with the Senator that it should be made 
clear in this bill, if that power does not exist under present law. 
I want to think about that a little before reaching a definite 
conclusion. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, If the Senator from Iowa will per- 
mit me, how does the mere fact of an embargo fix in any degree 
the price France or England or Italy might pay for wheat? 
It seems to me that the power used by the President would not 
prevent those abroad who have purchased from shipping it to 
their homes. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator believe that if the 
agents of the allies would bid in this country against our buy- 
ers the President could place an embargo and stop such com- 
petitive bidding? 3 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. I think the President should 
place an embargo in such event. I am only arguing in the light 
of the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR]. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not antagonistic to that at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It seems to me in the mere matter 
of placing an embargo on purchases to go to any foreign coun- 
try the President would feel very much inclined to let the 
grain go at whatever price it hud been purchased. It seems to 
me also that the embargo might very well act as a deterrent 
against competition. j 
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Mr. KENYON. I am sure we all agree that there should not 
be this competition in buying. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will it discommode the Senator if I inter- 
rupt him again? : 

Mr. KENYON. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This thought has been running through 
my mind, and I intend to enlarge upon it later in the discus- 
sion: If power is given to a board to act as the agent of the 
allies’ governments to make purchases, it would prevent fluctu- 
ations in price by the present system of foreign governments 
sending their agents here and buying up as much wheat as 
possible, as the Senator has just pointed out. In other words, 
to regulate it and make the prices more stable would in time 
absolutely control the disposition of our surplus foodstuffs in 


this country. I want at some subsequent time to urge this 
position on the Senate. 
Mr. KENYON. I shall listen with great interest to the 


Senator on that subject. 

I return to one or two letters, parts of which I wish to put 
in the Recorp. Here is a letter which I received a short time 
ago: 

The writer can 
$7.65 for speculative purposes only. 
town in Lowa. 

This two carloads of sugar causes sacrifice to from 2,000 to 4,000 
families for a given period, while only one or two men are benefited in 
the advance caused by holding. 


This writer further says: 


It seems very necessary that the producer and the consumer should 

have protection against the speculator. 
* * * + + 4 + 

The mass of the le can not survive with the present high ce 
of potatoes, sugar, yrs coal. etc., and while the producer pee ae in 
my opinion, be protected with a minimum price, the consumer should 
likewise be protected with a maximum A aki s 

Patriotic men and women give their lives to their country ; patriotic 
men and women advance money to their country; but a few sharks 
sacrifice nothing and can take advantage of both the above conditions 
and drain from the mass a tax for profits on the necessities of life. 


I read a little from a letter from one of the editors of a great 
farm paper in the Middle West: 

Teople are wondering why Congress moves so slowly in the matter 
of food legislation. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator state the name of the 
writer? 

Mr. KENYON. I think there is nothing confidential about 
it. He is one of the editors of Successful Farming, a paper 
with a very great circulation, He says: 

It is already too late this season to influence planting by enactment 
of minimum prices on staple products. If it comes at once it would 
have some influence in the attempt made to harvest the crops. We 
have tried to assure the farmers that they would not be the losers 
if there was an unusual production, and I am sure that the farm press 
is getting anxious to see these often-repeated statements made gi I 
am glad to know that Mr. Hoover is chosen as the power behind the 
throne in these matters. I understand that those who will be hit 
by any food regulation are lobbying as never before. 


Then he goes on and speaks of the local situation and says it 
is “ almost intolerable.” 

I have another letter from an editor of a great farm paper. 
He says in part: 

Something shculd be done to prevent the few from profitin: 
by the war. One ting I do not like about the packing industry, it is 
reaching out for everything eatable. Swift, io es oon is getting into 
the poultry, butter. and egg business, into the fruit, fruit juice, and can- 
ning business, and somebody told me that they were even getting into 
the bakery business. How true this is I do not know. When we as a 
nation must get down on our knees and beg food from one or two packing 
concerns, we haye ceased to be a free people. Conditions are ripe for a 
revolution. 

And he is a very conservative citizen. He continues: 


They will make Russia's troubles look like a side show. I am not a 
calamity howler, but it is my business to watch which way the wind 
blows by noticing the straws. The direction of the wind indicates the 
coming storm. believe in digging a cyclone cellar now before it 
breaks. ; 

I wish to put into the Recorp without stopping to read them 
a statement by Mr. Joseph Hartigan, city commissioner of 
weights and measures of New York; also a letter from the 
United Mine Workers of America from Tipperary, Iowa, which 
is not a long way to go, and a resolution of that organization; 
also a statement that appeared in the Chicago Tribune of 
April 20 concerning food speculators. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SAYS FOOD DEALERS ARE PILING UP CASH—NEVER MADE SUCH PROFIT 
BEFORE, ADDS NEW YORK OFFICIAL. 
New Yorn, May 28. 

Joseph Hartigan, city commissioner of weights and measures, in a 
statement issued | to-night, declared that never In the city’s este had 
so much money been made by individuals and corporations dealing in 
foodstuffs as in the last few months. 


urchased at 


lace his hands on two cars of sugar 
in a small 


sugar is sto: 


unduly 


LY——249 x; 


“ While foods have been kept in abundance in storehouses and while 
prices have been advancing by a and bounds,” asserted Mr. Hartigan, 
“no thought has been given to the consumers. The dealers have said, 
Here is our golden o yotni and they have seized it.” 

“ Reports made to by inspectors of his department,” Mr. Harti- 
gan d, “showed that the fi jobbers and brokers resented Govern- 
ment interference with speculation, which they call business acumen,’ ” 

“The wholesalers are surprised and 3 that the Govern- 
ment should place so little reliance upon their ability to handle the 
situation without Government Interference,“ added Mr, Hartigan. 
“The Government's effort will not work well, they say, because it will 
take so long to set in operation and because the highly complicated food 
trade will be tampered with by men of little or no experience.” 


UNITED MINE Workers OF AMERICA, 
Tipperary, Iowa, May 21, 1917. 
S. KENY 


W. ON, 
United States Senate; Washington, D. C. 
Your Honor: I write at this time to say that 


Whereas the ever increasing cost of foodstuffs and other necessities is 
making it more difficult for the as earners of our country to 
8 the food and clothing ncedful for themselves and those 
lependent on them; and 

Whereas the high cost of livin 
any 


Hon. 


has reached larger pre rtions than 
increase of wages that the wage earners are kely to receive; 


and 

Whereas we believe that speculating interests in our country are taking 
advantage of the abnormal conditions now existing throughout the 
world and are forcing prices to unreasonable proportions: Therefore 


Resolved by Local Union 650, United Mine Workers of America, 
rth ta Towa, That we demand the 8 
rst That the Government of the Unit States take over all 
food supplies and other necessities of life and regulate distribution 
and prices so that even the poorest paid laborer may be able to 
purchase a just portion of the necessities of life. 
Second. That exports of f fs are prohibited until the 1917 
crops are available or a food census can be had to determine what 
portion of our food supply can be termed a surplus available for 


rt. 
Third, We ask that this matter be 
assembly of the United States Senate, 
espectfully, 


taken up before the respective 


DAVID HENDERSON, 
President. 
ANTHONY JUURES, 
Recording Secretary. 
C. A. Cross, 
Financial Secretary. 
FRANK GREENHALCH, 


Treasurer, 
FEED OUR COUNTRY FIRST, 
Resolution. 
Whereas the food supply of our country is in the possession of private 
individuals who are arbitrarily fixing prices which places food yond 
the reach of many of our people, and are constan ly and insidiously 


increasing prices without warrant or justification; and 
Whereas the greed spe pront on the part of those who control and fix prices 
of our country's f: has led them into wild speculation whereby vast 
fortunes have been won on gambling devices 8 known as 
“boards of trade,” “stock exchanges,” and the like, all of which 
fortunes are wrung from the toiling masses of our eountry through 
increased prices of food, and as a result of such manipulations our 
country is facing one of the gravest problems in its history, starva- 
tion in the midst of plenty; and 
Whereas starvation is already stalking abroad in our country, food 
riots are occurring in our large cities, and the condition of many of 
the working classes is praua becoming more precarious, while 
cold-storage plants are filled with food products, packin lants are 
produe an abundance of meat, grain elevators are filled to over- 
wing, fruit and vegetables are ro ting in cars and warehouses, and 
fish is being thrown back into the water by those who control our 
country’s food, in order to maintain and further advance the already 
exorbitant prices; and 
Whereas past experience, coupled with the action of all belligerent and 
most neutral countries of Europe, justify the belief that it is a dan- 
= ag ea Pg to allow the food supply of our country to remain 
private ds, «ven in time of peace and doubly dangerous in time 
of war: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the food supply should command the first considera- 
tion of the President and Congress of our ESNE E that starvation is 
not conducive to patriotic enthusiasm; that our flag can not command 
the reverence and respect which is due it, either at home or abroad, so 
long as it stands for the starvation or enforced underfeeding of the 
great mass of our pete by a few profiters and food gamblers; neither 
pecols nir to the defense of their country with the physical 
and whole-heartedness which is necessary to victory after hav- 
ing been underfed previous to entering the Army, and while knowing 
that their wives children at home are at the mercy of unscrupulous 
patriots for profit, and are suffering the pangs of hunger and privation: 
And be it further 
Resolved, That we urge upon Congress and the President of the 
United States to immediately take such measures as may be necessary 
to eliminate all sources of profit in the production, transportation, and 
distribution of the food i 5 of our country, to the end that every 
man, woman, and child shall be supplied with sufficient good and 
wholesome food to keep them in perfec 8 condition. 
Adopted this the 18th day of May by Counci! Bluffs (lowa) Central 


Labor Union. 
P. H. Hevermann, Secretary. 


HIDDEN FOOD FOUND STORED BY SPECULATORS. 

CHICAGO, April 20. 
on the grounds of scarcity, investi- 
that storage houses of this ay rore 

ude. 
the dealers and jobbers 
nblic warehouses as well, while 
gs. 


With food prices mounting dall 
gators in Chicago have learned 
stocked to the roofs with stores of hitherto unapproached magni 

Not only are the private warehouses of 
fairly burs with food, but the 
thousands of tons are in cars on sid 


The bulk of the stored 


roducts consist of sugar, rice, canned soos, 
ins S no donate ae the brok i t in many 8 
— in other lines who have taken a flyer * ir. food. 2 
Mr. KENYON. The people of the District of Columbia had 
some experience in this matter. A committee was appointed 
along about January or February, 1917, to investigate the ques- 
tion of the cost of living in the District of Columbia. I have 
here the report, which is very voluminous. I wish to read 
short extracts from it here and there: 


It was the uniform testimony that any foodstuffs ordinarily on the 
market at this time of year could be obtained by paying the price 
deman 


of high ces. 

Their pest possible articles and in smaller 

uantities than heretofore. The sale of ordinary cuts of meat in this 

ass of stores seems to have been discontinued, and the meat now 

aise pa e hog kidneys, neck bones, hog faces, 
e 


Then this committee also shows, which is most interesting, 
how cars were held and deliveries of foodstuffs were delayed. 
In one case, from January 24 to March 7, a car of sugar leav- 
ing New York February 2 arrived in Washington February 14; 
another car of sugar left New York February 15 and arrived in 
Washington Febuary 24. A car of corn meal left Indianapolis 
February 6 and arrived in Washington March 2; 200 cases of 
salad dressing left Bradford, Mass., February 15 and arrived 
in Washington March 7; 200 cases of condensed milk left Ocon- 
omowoc, Wis., January 16 and arrived in Washington March 7; 
200 cases of pancake flour left Indianapolis February 12 and 
arrived Marck 6. j 

They discuss the relation of that problem of the distribution 
to the cost of living. 

Now, on speculation, here is more testimony : 


In the opinion of the committee the element of speculation in food 
roducts has been one of the potent factors in the enormous increase 
n prices which consumers have been compelled to 1 7 Investigations 
made by the Federal authorities seem to Have established this fact. In 
Chicago, for instance, the number of carloads of potatoes in the rail- 
road yards “held for orders” day by dav a year ago and this year, 
5 by investigators of the Department of Justice, were as 
‘ollows: 

I will not read them, but they show nearly double the hold- 
ing. I am still reading from the committee report: 

On February 26 potatoes were selling in Washington at $8 per barrel, 
onions were selling for $14 per 100 pounds, eggs were selling for 43 
cents a dozen, Three days later, on March 1, after this committee and 
certain artments of the Federal Government had to make an 
investigation of the situation, these articles had dropped to the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Potatoes, per barre 
Onions, per 100 pounds 
Pees, per doon oo a 

Showing the value of investigation. 

There had, of course, been no increase in the total potato and onion 
supply of the country between these dates. It is a a fact which 
should be considered that the shipments to the belligerent countries of 
these commodities have not affected prices because there have been 
practically no shipments of either of them. There was no addition to 
the American stock and no reduction in the American demand, yet 
prices dropped. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have been wanting to ask the Senator a 
question for some time in his able discussion of this matter, and 
that is what relation the retail prices have to do with the fixing 
of what we will call a very high cost of living. A short time 
ago I made an investigation on my own account as to the retail 
prices of food in this city, and I found that the price of those 
products had risen away out of proportion to the wholesale 
price. According to the statement of the Senator, now, the 
prices which he quoted are the retail prices, and it was the re- 
tailers who reduced their prices when the investigation was 
made. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] cited one 
instance where a farmer could not get 90 cents a barrel for his 
spinach in New York, and yet it was sold by the retailer in 
New York, I think, for $9 a barrel, or something like that figure. 

It seems to me that we are giving so much attention to what 
we call the food speculators, those who have been conserving 
the food for future sale, that we have forgotten entirely the 
retailer whose prices are so enormous they are out of proportion 
to the rise in the price of the products which he ses. I 
notice in the bill that retailers are especially excepted from its 
provisions, Therefore, no matter how cheaply the retailer may 
buy his products if he can hold up the public he is at perfeet 
liberty to do so. Does not the Senator from Iowa think that 
that provision ought to be changed or modified? 

Mr. KENYON. That is one of the questions which I asked 
Mr. Hoover yesterday. I think the Senator will find it in the 
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printed testimony. He gives some reason for that which may be 
satisfactory or not. That it is absolutely impossible under the 
license system to license all retailers. That is where the re- 
tailers are excepted, I think. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tes. 

Mr. KENYON. It is absolutely impossible to handle that 
question as to all the retailers of the country. When it is known 
what the wholesaler has to pay, then the people knowing that 
will not permit the retailer to advance the price to such & degree 
as to oppress the people. ‘That is his theory. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wish to say to the Senator that notwith- 
standing the fact that the wholesale prices have been published 
right along the retail prices in the last two years have risen 
enormously beyond the wholesale prices. 

Mr. KENYON. That may be true. I think there are other 
provisions of the bill, however, which apply to that situation, 
Section 5 of the bill provides for that question. I think it is 
a very important question to discuss here. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. , 

Mr. LEWIS. May I refer the Senator to the last observation 
in which he coneludes that the fall of the prices was no doubt 
incited by the result of the investigation? I ask the Senator if 
a measure were put through Congress that gives the President 
the right. through his own hands or those he might choose, to 
seize the food products whenever they are held for the apparent 
purpose of being monopolized and for the object of raising prices 
exeeeding cost, giving to him the right of distribution. and remit- 
ting the owner to a jury, where they would not take a fair 
price, would not that serve the public and serve equally to keep 
the prices down because of the knowledge that the moment they 
began to raise prices in the manner referred to the articles 
could be promptly seized? 

Mr. KENYON. I think there is a great deal in what the 
Senator says, and I will call his attention to the English act—a 
very drastic act—of August 28, 1914, which authorized the 
board of trade to take possession of any article of commerce un- 
reasonably withheld on the payment of a reasonable price, and 
so forth. The fact is that it has never been necessary to use 
that particular power, because the knowledge that it existed 
remedied the situation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I call the able Senator's atten- 
tion, thanking him for that reference, to the fact that I have a 
measure pending here to give such power to the President, be- 
cause I felt that it would operate in that way. I am glad to 
have the suggestion made, as I was not conscious that the Eng- 
lish act went to the extent the Senator indicates. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from Iowa, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, and has given a great deal of attention to 
this subject, will investigate further the suggestion which has 
been made by the Senator from North Dakota. The complaint 
which the people have to make is more particularly about the 
retail prices. The wholesale prices are only a drop in the 
bucket compared with the retail prices in most of the products 
which the people buy for food purposes. 

The evidence is found right here in this Capitol of the extreme 
to which prices may go before they reach the actual consumer, 
If one will take the menu which is furnished in the restaurant 
below and compare the prices which we pay—and I understand 
that the net results of the restaurant are a loss—with the 
wholesale prices which have been complained about, he will 
find in many cases they are five or six times greater. Something 
must be done, if we are going to get food prices down to a rea- 
sonable level, to regulate the many steps between the wholesaler 
or the producer and the actual consumer. That is a matter 
which should have the attention of the committee and of those 
who have given most attention to this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I entirely agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. and I think the only exception found in this bill as to 
the retailer is under section 5. That shows the value of taking 
the matter up and discussing it very frankly, because if this 
bill does not give the power to reach the retailer it should do 
so. It is impossible to license all the retailers of the United 
States, and that is the theory under which the exception should 
be made. ' 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether or not 


in the investigations Which his committee made an inquiry was 
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made into the various State laws punishing monopolies in food 

. products and combinations in restraint of intrastate trade, and 
if such an investigation was made, whether it was not found 
that in most States there were very drastic laws to punish such 
monopolies and combinations, especially with respect to food 
products? I should like also to ask the Senator if it was not 
found that the State authorities rarely ever prosecuted under 
their statutes or attempted to invoke local statutes against 
those who were violating them? 

Mr. KENYON. The same observation, I think, would be 
in point as that which I made a moment ago, as to the difficulty 
of enforcing such laws. Such laws do exist in many of the 
States. 

Mr. KING. In the light of what was said by the Senator from 
North Dakota, did not the Senator from Iowa in his investiga- 
tions find that in many instances the complaint should have been 
that there were combinations on the part of the retailers to 
unduly enhance prices? 

Mr. KENYON. Undoubtedly. I think, Mr. President, I shall 
read no more of this, but I would commend the report of the 
committee to anyone seeking the evidence on the question of 
whether or not there is any speculation. 

There is one thing more on this subject which I desire to put 
into the Recorp, an extract from a letter of a gentleman in 
Iowa, who writes me, I shall quote a part of the letter, as fol- 
lows: 

From information gathered I find that the sweet-corn pack for Iowa 
for 1917 will approximate 2,000,000 cases of two dozen cans each. 
During the month of January this pack was sold to jobbers at from 

1.76 to $1.80 per case. In quoting prices for delivery of this pack 
he jobbers ask $2.90 to $3.20 per case. The sale price by the canners 
I have from records and the delivery price I obtained from dealers who 
have asked for quotations, The pack for 1916 was sold at from $1.30 
to $1.36, and for this corn, which is in the hands of the jobbers, quota- 
tions from $3.20 to $3.50 are made. ‘These figures I have from records 
of sales and purchases, 

He adds: 


The people are studying these questions and know that they are being 
robbed, and thousands of old-line Republicans and Democrats will be 
found in the ranks of the Socialists unless some relief is soon forth- 
coming. As for myself, I am still a good Republican, though editor of 
a Democratic newspaper, and still have faith in my party. Let me tell 
you, dear Senator, that when the Socialists get rid of some of its radical 
and unsound ideas that party will become a power in American politics. 

I wrote him thanking him for this letter, and recelved a reply, 
in which he says: 

You are at liberty to use my name in connection with anything I 
write to you. 

But I think I shall not use it. He continues: 


If the Government would appoint a committee that would make an 
honest report on the speculative features of the food question a showing 
could be made that would astonish the country. ot alone has the 
canned corn been taken over by the brokers, but every other article of 
food which passes through thelr hands. The same is true of the 
canned peas in Wisconsin and other States, tomatoes, and all other 
canned goods. This could all be brought to light if an honest committee 
had full authority to act. As I stated in my former letter, the people 
of this country will not stand for this robbery for any great len of 


time, and when they act there will be a peona house cleaning of those 


statesmen who have made present conditions possible. 

I think that a little harsh, because the statesmen are prob- 
ably not responsible. 

I have cited these things, Mr. President, on the general ques- 
tion of speculation, because it has been said so many times that 
there is no speculation. They show a situation in this country 
which thinking men who love their country, as we all do, must 
pay some attention to, and we might just as well make up our 
minds that though this bill may hurt some people, if this thing 
is going on of cornering foodstuffs and fuel—which is not quite 
as important, but is getting to be about as outrageous in its 
handling—if this is going on we are going to have hunger and 
bread riots in this country, and something worse. There is no 
use of going around Robin Hood's barn. 

The people of this country who have an interest in the wel- 
fare of their country and an interest in the living of their own 
families, and who see enormous fortunes piled up in this coun- 
try and plenty in the homes of the rich—and I am not blaming 
the rich particularly for this matter; I am simply pointing to 
the fact and sounding a note of warning—they are not going to 
have their children hungry and starving in this country. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KENTON. I do. x 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I can not command language with which 
to express the heartiness of my approval of what the Senator 
from Iowa has said about the necessity for exterminating the 
food speculator. I think the man who would take advantage of 
conditions whicli exist in this country to-day for private gain 
to corner the food market with all of its attendant evils and 


sufferings that follow is a monster. The law could not deal 
with such a creature too harshly. The traitor who reveals his 
country’s secrets in time of war—the midnight assassin that 
thrusts the dagger into the heart of his unoffending victim— 
the robber who would invade the quiet of the peaceful home and 
take human life for plunder is not a more despicable character 
than the man who would monopolize the food market for per- 
sonal pecuniary gain. The great purpose to be attained by this 
bill I most cordially approve. I heard Mr. Hoover’s testimony 
before the committee yesterday, and I confess that I was im- 
pressed with the honesty of his purpose and the exalted patri- 
otism and spirit of altruism that inspired him. I think he is 
bent upon a work which he believes will bring good to the world 
by ameliorating the suffering of the poorer people. I bid him 
Godspeed in his every endeavor in that direction, but I think all 
of that can be accomplished without the aid of powers given by 
certain sections of this bill. No law can be perfectly enforced 
without the cooperation and sympathy of the people who are 
to be governed by it. In all matters of legislation the psycho- 
logical side of the question should never be lost sight of. I do 
not think it is necessary to give the food administrator the 
power carried in section 3, which, if enforced, would necessarily 
make of the administrator—what Mr. Hoover does not desire, I 
am sure—a despot in fact. The people of America will not con- 
sent that any official shall have the right to prescribe what they 
shall eat, how it shall be cooked, and whether they shall have 
meat once a week or not at all. That is a power which govern- 
ments, except in extreme cases, should never undertake to exer- 
cise. I maintain that the time has not come nor the occasion 
arisen in the United States for conferring such power as that 
apon any individual, and therefore it ought to be left out of this 

Mr. Hoover said he hoped to accomplish the great work de- 
signed by this bill by voluntary enlistment and cooperation 
among. the people. He said he hoped to enlist the housewives 
in the matter of practicing economy and appeal to the patriot- 
ism of all classes. And that is the American way of doing it. 
That is the efficient way to do it. If he finds he can not accom- 
plish it in that way and Congress shall conclude it necessary 
to go further, Congress will be in session and ready to lend 
its assistance by any proper enactment to carry out this great 
scheme. I am growing weary of all this talk heard in Con- 
gress these days about the American people being helpless sub- 
jects or spineless serfs rather than the free, sovereign, patriotic 
citizens that they are. If the people are given a chance, unhin- 
dered, unproscribed, they will attend to their own private affairs 
better than any Government official can attend to them for them. 
All the Government needs to do is to paralyze the hands of the 
speculator, protect the laborers from the ravages of the asurer, 
and then leave free and untrammeled that fruitful initiative, 
that good judgment, sense, and patriotism which have always 
characterized the American citizen and made him the most 
8 governmental agency and forceful economic unit on 
ear 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
has not heard me indulging. I think, in that line of talk, which 
he condemns; but I am pleading for some of the American 
people who seem perfectly powerless as against the great 
gambling proclivities of certain wealthy- people in this country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not pretty well established that the 
American people have not been able to take care of themselves 
in these circumstances; that the prices of foodstuffs have been 
controlled by private interests for the benefit of private in- 
terests? Is it not time that the Government should intervene, 
or that some power should intervene, so that foodstuffs may 
be controlled by the Government in the public interest rather 
than be controlled by private interests? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will pardon me, the Senator from Florida does not understand 
that anything that I have said means or would indicate that I 
am opposed to the Federal Government using its strong arm to 
destroy these agencies that have caused the prices of foodstuffs 
to rise; not at all, I want to destroy these malign agencies; 
but, in my opinion, that can be done without invading the 
sacred precincts of a man’s home and prescribing how he shall 
direct his own private life. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I understood the position of 
the Senator from Mississippi to be that the American people 
were perfectly able to take care of themselves 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In that regard, yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And that the wise and proper course to 
pursue would be to let the people handle the situation them- 
selves in a voluntary sort of way. I am simply suggesting that 
they do not seem to be able to handle it. They have been 


handling it up to this time, but the situation is getting so dis- 
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tressing now that, as the Senator from Iowa has said, there 
arises the question of some power intervening somewhere to 
help the people take care of themselves. That is the position, 
it seems to me, in which we find ourselves, and this talk about 
interfering with business and all that sort of thing ignores the 
fact that the main business of this country to-day is war. 
That is the business that has got to be taken care of. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Mississippi is always such 
a champion of the people—and one of their best champions in 
this country, too, and perfectly fearless about it—that I am 
sure if he believed this bill was for the purpose of helping the 
people of this country and protecting them against the extor- 
tions that have been going on he would be just as much for 
the bill as I am. That is why I am for the bill. I am willing 
to give a great deal of power to anybody who can remedy the 
situation and am not going to tremble very much about that 


power bein nted. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. I have heard a good deal of talk about the 
despotic provisions of this bill, and particularly about section 
8, which has just been referred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VaDAMAN J. We all want to protect 
the people. There is no doubt about that, I am sure, but there 
seems to be a very grave difference of opinion about the proper 
method. I will ask the Senator if he finds anything in section 
3 which empowers the President or anybody in his behalf to 
prevent my going to a butcher shop and buying a piece of 
beef to roast for dinner? If the Senator can not find anything 
in that section to prevent me from doing that, I will be glad 
if the Senator from Mississippi will point out something along 
that line. 

Mr. KENYON. The power is not there. We have heard a 
great deal about the use of the word “consumption.” In my 
opinion it is merely descriptive, and I would have no objection 
to seeing that word go out of the bill. There is nothing in 
section 3 that gives the power to anybody to say what the Sena- 
tor shall eat. He can go to the Willard Hotel, eat two baked 
potatoes and pay 60 cents for them if he desires to do so, or he 
can eat a soup bone. Mr. Hoover would have nothing to say 
about it, nor would anybody else. The terms used in section 3 
are merely descriptive terms for the legal effect thereafter in 
impressing upon them a public interest. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If that power is not conferred in this 
section, what is the necessity for it? . 

Mr. KENYON. I was just about to argue that question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want the Senator to understand that I 
am in favor of the purpose, the thing sought to be accomplished 
by this bill, and, as I stated a moment ago, in Mr. Hoover's 
testimony yesterday he said he did not expect to invoke the 
strong arm of the law to accomplish the desired economy in the 
home, but he expected to do it by voluntary cooperation; he 
was going to enlist the people. Now, I think that is a very fine 
way, and an American way of doing it, and I am very much in 
favor of it, but if this extraordinary power is not given, then I 
have read the provision incorrectly, and other men who are 
quite as capable of understanding the English language as I am 
have construed it to mean the same thing. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that if it means that 
it should go out of the bill. I contend it does not mean that; 
and further contend that the words are merely descriptive, in 
order that there may be a public interest attached to these 
necessities. I do not know whether the Senator is a lawyer or 
not, and I ‘was going to discuss the legal phases of the 
question later on, but I will merely say a word on that question 
now. 

There may be things in private life when we are not at war, 
when we are at peace, that are not at all affected by any public 
interest, but when war comes many matters that have heretofore 
been private—and I realize I am going far ahead on that propo- 
sition legally—may become affected with a public interest, so 
that the Government would have the right to regulate them 
the same as any other public utility. 

We regulate gas rates and water rates and things of that 
character, and I think that the Supreme Court of the United 
States—I am going to refer to its decisions in a moment or two 
has indorsed the proposition that in times of great emergency 
those things which no one would claim in time of peace could 
be affected with any public purpose, such as foodstuffs and 
fuels, may become affected with a public interest; that consc- 
quently the Government may regulete them; and they are not 
in the strict sense of the Constitution private property. While 
I did not draw that section, that is what I have worked out as 
the meaning legally of that section. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. That is illuminating, and the Senator is 
always interesting to me; but I think that his statement only 
proves what I said a moment ago, that the section is designed 
to give the food dictator or administrator the right to limit 
consumption. There may a time came some day when that will 
be necessary, but I do not think it is necessary now. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would prefer that Mr. Hoover's original 
plan be tested and be carried out, and if, in the course of events 
and the development of affairs as the war progresses, it becomes 
necessary to compel the practice ef this rigid economy, there 
will be sufficient time for the Congress to act upon that question. 
The general principle of giving the President the power to break 
up combinations and trusts, to prohibit the cornering of the 
market, to provide for purchases for the allies, and to keep the 
prices down to a fair level—those are all good objects, and those 
objects of the bill will meet with the approval of the American 
people; but they have not become sufficiently accustomed to the 
methods of the Kaiser to submit as yet to legislation prescribing 
what they shall have on their tables, I think it will be prudent 
for Congress to move cautiously in this new field of legislation. 

Mr. KENYON. The purpose of this bill is to have this war 
result in such a way that they will never become accustomed to 
the dictation of the Kaiser. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope so. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa wilk 
permit me, I am very glad to have my judgment upheld by him; 
but I find in section 3 no such alleged despotic powers as have 
been ascribed to it. But I-would a great deal rather that the 
President, or anybody in his behalf, should have the power to 
tell me what to eat or how much to eat than for Germany to 
prevail over this country in our war with that nation. I think 
it would be a great deal better. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I presume that remark of 
the Senator from Montana is directed to me. 

Mr. MYERS. No; it is directed to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to say that I am not called upon to 
defend my patriotism upon the floor of this Chamber. I yield 
to no man in my devotion to the American flag and the American 
cause in this world war. I have no fear whatever of any 
Kaiser, whether he be German or American, exercising sway 
over this country very long; but the thing I want to do is to 
conduct this Government along the lines prescribed by the 
Constitution, and I do not want to become accustomed to using 
methods that are un-American when they are not necessary to 
the happiness of the American people and the integrity of our 
Government. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa will 
permit me just a word, I want to say that I think the Senator 
from Mississippi is unduly sensitive. I did not have him in 
mind; I made no reference to his patriotism, and had no refer- 
ence to him whatever. 

Mr. KENYON. I am sure the Senator was not questioning 
anybody’s patriotism. 
mae MYERS. I was not questioning the patriotism of any- 

y. 

Mr. KENYON. If that very important question is settled, I 
should like to proceed. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to say, if the Senator will allow 
me a word further in the interpretation of what I had in mind, 
that I think if we are to have a long war, as many people think 
we are to have, as to the power of regulating the amount of 
food to be consumed by the people, how they shall consume it, 
and what they shall consume, it would be a great deal better 
for that power to be exercised by our own Government than for 
it to come as a result of the war, a power in the hands of 
some alien government, to be exercised as it was toward the 
people of the South during the Civil War, who were literally 
starved into submission. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, if the Senator from Towa 
will permit me just a word further, let me ask does the Sen- 
ator from Montana not think it would be very much better for 
the American people, and for the country generally, if economy 
in the home could be effected in the way Mr. Hoover suggested 
yesterday before the committee, by voluntary arrangement and 
voluntary cooperation among the housewives of this country, 
rather than to issue an edict or a ukase fixing a menu for the 
home? 

Mr. MYERS. It would he better; but I do not think it is 
possible; I do not think it would be done, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not want to Iose the floor; 
and while I am very thankful for the suggestions of the Senator 
from Montana, I should like to proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator a moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonxsox of California in 
the chair). Does the Senater from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In common with certain other provisions 
of this bill, I have been troubled over the very point—section 3— 
raised by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman]. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator will allow me to proceed, I 
will soon reach that in the discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will occupy but a moment. 

Mr. KENYON. -Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The section reads in a way that we can 
not misunderstand it, I think, It reads: 

Src. 8. Tnat there is hereby established a vernmental control of 
necessaries which shall extend to and include the processes, methods, 
activities of, and for the 8 manufacture, 
distribution, sale, marke , pledging, financing, and consumption o 
necessaries— 

Mr. President, there is a provision that the control of these 
matters shall be put into the hands of some man, and that that 
control shall include consumption, I think really that that word 
“consumption” ought to come out. The other provisions cover 
pretty much everything. 

Mr. KENYON. If I had charge of the bill, I wonld have no 
objection to the elimination of that word; but I think the words 
in that clause are merely descriptive, because the “ consumption 
of necessaries ” enters into the control of necessaries. The Sen- 
ator will observe that there are no penalties at all attached to 
that section. That section is merely a peg on which to hang 
other sections. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not bring myself to believe that it 
is descriptive. I think it is absolutely imposed upon this indi- 
vidual to control those things; and among others is “ consump- 
tion,” 

Mr. KENYON. That is a control that is limited by the other 
sections, I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire. Take 
the instance that was cited here: Suppose the food dictator, 
so called, says the Senator from New Hampshire shall eat but 
one meal a day. It has been advanced by the Senator from 
Mississippi that that could be done. That or, anything of the 
kind is perfectly impossible under this bill. There is no 
penalty in connection with the provision regarding the consump- 
tion of necessities. The bill goes ahead and hangs up the legal 
question involyed in sections relating to hoarding and licensing 
on section 3. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very reason why I think it 
ought to come out, because I think it is foolish, unnecessary, and 
that it could not be enforced even if there were a penalty. 

Mr. KENYON, I do not believe it is necessary. The Senator 
must remember, however, that consumption may not refer en- 
died to eating; necessaries might be consumed in manufac- 
turing. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. - 

Mr. KING. I dislike to interrupt the Senator; but with 
his permission, I should like tọ make a brief suggestion as a 
foundation for an interrogatory. In attempting to formulate a 
bill to cover this food situation it occurred to me that the wheat 
supply was the most important subject for consideration, and 
the investigations which I made showed that there will be pro- 
duced approximately 650,000,000 bushels of wheat in the United 
States this year. The Senator from Iowa has said that the allies 
require perhaps 300,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. KENYON. Five hundred million bushels. 

s Mr. KING, But 300,000,000 bushels probably from the United 
tates, 

Mr. NELSON. From America. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say from 
the United States. At any rate, the allies will require several 
hundred million bushels of wheat from the United States. Now, 
it is obvious that there is not sufficient wheat in the United 
States to answer the domestic demand and to furnish the 
amount which we must furnish our allies, It would seem there- 
fore to be important that the wheat supply be acquired or con- 
trolled by the Government. I can see no constitutional objec- 
tion to the Government requisitioning the wheat, paying, of 
course, the value of the same. 


The point I was about to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
was this: What objection would there be to a bill authorizing 
the Government to requisition all of the wheat produced in the 
United States? It could then furnish the allies 100,000,000 
bushels or 200,000,000 bushels or whaieve> we determine can be 
spared; and the residue could be held in reserve Ser aistribu- 


tion to the American people, selling it to them at the same price 
the Government paid, plus the expenses to which the Govern- 
ment was put in requisitioning, handling, and making disposi- 
tion of the same. 

Now, a policy of that kind would not be subject to any con- 
stitutional objection, because, as it appears to me, the Govern- 
ment would have the constitutional power to requisition wheat 
as it has the constitutional power to requisition the powder or 
the copper or any other article essential for the prosecution of 
the war. If the Government should be authorized to acquire the 
wheat, it could requisition it in the warehouses, granaries, or 
other depositaries. A fair and just distribution of it could 
then be made to the States in proportion to their population or 
their necessities, and at prices that would be equitable and 
just. 

May I make one other observation? It seemed to me that if 
that course could be pursued it would brenk down the arch 
that has been erected by the speculators, and other prices would 
conform to the price that the Government established, and the 
owners of other food products would conform their conduct and 
prices to meet the stabilizing results of the Government and 
its method of distribution and level of prices for fear that the 
Government might reach out its hands and requisition other 
food products and make like distribution. Now, why could not 
a plan of this kind be adopted rather than the one contem- 
plated by this bill, which possesses so many complications, sug- 
gested here during its consideration? 

Mr. KENYON. I will answer the Senator from Utah in this 
way: If he will read section 9 of this bill he will find that that 
exact proposition is covered, except as to requisitioning the 
wheat in the hands of the producers. Now, 1 think we must 
consider that. You can not do anything in this country to in- 
jure production. It is better that we have the things produced, 
no matter what the cost, than that we do not have them at all; 
and in enacting this bill we must be very, very careful that we 
do not injure production. Now, section 9 covers everything else 
that the Senator has suggested. Under that the President may 
buy the wheat; he may sell it to the allies, I think. Anyhow, he 
can buy it; he can requisition it. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean that it would interfere 
with production or stifle production for the Government to buy 
from the farmers all the wheat that they now have at a fair 
price? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I did not understand the Senator in that 
way—that the Government was to buy it. 

Mr. KING. Yes; the suggestion was for the Government to 
buy it. When I used the word “requisition,” I meant, of 
course, to buy it. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator have in mind that the 
President should fix the price? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it would injure production very much 
if it weet out to the farmers of this country that anybody had 
the power to fix absolutely the price they were going to get. 
Now, we must be careful about that. This bill goes to the 
extent of giving the President power to fix a minimum guar- 
anty, not a minimum price. Even that has affected the farmers’ 
thought on this bill to some extent, who think it is a minimum 
price. It is not. It is a minimum guaranty, entirely for the 
purpose of stimulating production. England has been com- 
pelled to do that, and so has France. Recognizing that a nation 
does absolutely nothing sanely, and acting as sane men, to 
injure or decrease production, I am afraid the Senator’s propo- 
sition would do that. 

Mr. KING. Let me see if I understand the Senator. Do I 
understand the Senator from Iowa to contend that if it should 
go out—using his expression—to the farmers of the United 
States that the Government intended to purchase all of the 
wheat in the United States at a fair price—indeed, at a price 
that would give them a large profit, because the Government 
would be willing that they should have a large profit—it would 
have any tendency to interfere with production during the 
coming year? 

Mr. KENYON. I certainly do. You must send out to the 
farmer, then, an assurance as to what his farm implements 
are going to cost, and fix some limit as to that. You have 
got to assure him about his labor, and all the things that he 
2 buy. If you are going to put a price on what the 


raises, then you must put a price on what he buys. 
Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator this question: Is it not 
a fact that many of the farmers of the United States have 
already sold, or have made arrangements to dispose of the 
wheat crop for the current year? 
Mr. KENYON. Oh, I assume that that is so to some extent. 
I do not know accurately as to this, however. 
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Mr, KING. What objection would there be to the Govern- 
ment buying the wheat instead of private individuals buying it? 
I believe that the farmers of the United States would be en- 
tirely satisfied with a fair price for their wheat, and that they 
would prefer to sell it to the Government for honest and fair 
distribution to the allies and to the people of the United States 
than to sell it to the food speculators, and have the food spec- 
ulators rob the allies and rob the people of the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. In other words, the farmers are just as 
patriotic, of course, as anyone else. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me to ask the Senator from Utah just one question? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator ‘from Utah 
whether his plan contemplates taking all of the wheat? Sup- 
pose the farmer did not want to sell all his corn or his wheat, 
but wanted to keep sufficient for his own family: Does the 
Senator’s scheme comprehend taking all of the wheat and then 
distributing it back among the people? 

Mr. KING. The plan which I suggested was that the Gov- 
ernment buy all the wheat in the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The corn and the meat, too? 

Mr. KING. No; I was speaking only of wheat; and, of 
course, the plan suggested contemplated the retention by the 
farmers of sufficient for their own needs. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. That is virtually a maximum price, and I 
will say to the Senator that it has been a failure in every 
country that has tried it. It does not work, and I am afraid 
we would have vastly less wheat to distribute if we did any- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to yield to every 
Senator, and I rather invited all of these questions; but I am 
through the discussion of the facts and do want to take up 
the law. However, I am going to yield to those who are now 
on the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will get up, then, so that the 
Senator may include me, [Laughter.] 

Mr. KENYON. I yield first to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator for his generosity 
in this matter; and I know, of course, that we are prolonging 
his remarks beyond the time he has fixed for himself. But a 
very interesting little colloguy—and I can state it in about 
three sentences—has taken place between the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krnc] and the Senator from Iowa. May I put the 
question to the Senator somewhat in the form of a statement 
and wind it up with a question mark at the end? 

The Senator from lowa proposes that the Government shall 
have the power to requisition the wheat that is in the hands 
of the wholesaler and, of course, in doing that, fix the price. 
The Senator from Utah says that we ought to go further than 
that and have the power placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment to requisition the wheat in the hands of the farmer, and, 
of course, fix the price when we do that. Would not either 
method have exactly the same result in fixing a maximum price 
to the farmer? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think so, though I know that quite 
an argument can be made that the price must be reflected back 
to the farmer, and I am not certain but that it might affect it 
to some extent. That is one of the troublesome things, to my 
mind, with regard to this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President: 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I wish to inquire if the same reasoning 
processes would not apply to sugar? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I was going to ask. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would they not apply to both cane and 
beet sugar? And if so, how would that work out? 

Mr. KENYON. I have no doubt the Senator from Illinois 
is going to answer that question himself after a while. He can 
do it better than I can. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
this question: The Senator stated that the fixing of a maximum 
price has been a failure whenever tried. Will the Senator, for 
my information, please state what governments have fixed a 
maximum price, and whether they have entirely abandoned it? 

Mr. KENYON, England endeavored to fix a maximum price. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Did she actually fix a maximum price, and 
try it out? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. France did. 

Mr, KENYON. I have the documents here, 


Mr. MeKELLAR. I will state frankly to the Senator that I 
have no information on the subject, and I would like to know 
what the fact is. Did France try a maximum price? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And has she abandoned it? 

Mr. KENYON. She has abandoned it; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has she abandoned it outright? 

Mr. KENYON, And, as I understand it, England did the 
same thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator those laws? 

Mr. KENYON. I have the English acts here, and orders of 
the board of trade and food controller. I shall be very glad 
to turn them over to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator put them in the Recorp? 

Mr. KENYON. I did not, because they are so extensive; but 
it shows every order that has been made by the food controller, 
and all orders of the board of trade and statutes relating to 
these matters. I shall be very glad to turn them over to the 
Senator. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The reason why I ask the question is be- 
cause I noticed in the morning’s paper that it was rather ap- 
parent that the food controller in England is in some doubt as 
to what step to take next, and I was wondering just what Eng- 
land had Gone. 

Mr. KENYON, I had intended to discuss that, and read 
from this record. I had a number of notations in regard to 
it; but time was flying so that I omitted it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish the Senator would give those 
citations. 

Mr. KENYON. I may do it at another time. In the mean- 
time, I shall be very glad to turn this over to the Senator if 
he wants to examine it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator was not one of those 
who was on the floor a while ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was on my feet, but a little late. 
I was very much impressed with the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc], and was prompted to ask 
this question: 

If the price is fixed, and the requisitioning of the crop takes 
place, and it should turn out to be an unprofitable price to the 
farmer, one that brought him no return and left: him in debt 
after he had gotten all that he could get, then next year, when 
the conditions perhaps may be more acute than this year, would 
he raise the requisitioned crop, or would he raise a profitable 
crop as to which he could deal in his own way with the con- 
sumer? Now, if he would not raise the requisitioned crop 
which has taken this year, and did raise the sugar beet, as 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHenMAN] says, at a more 
profitable figure, the plan of the Senator from Utah would not 
be effective at just the time when this source of food supply 
was most needed. It is a very well known fact, I think, that 
wheat is not a very profitable crop. I do not know how it is 
in Iowa, but I think in Iowa they prefer to raise corn. 

Mr. KENYON. We do not raise any large quantity of wheat. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; but they raise a great deal 
of stock, and they use their corn to feed their stock. Now, 
in my State we raise large quantities of wheat, but we also 
raise large quantities of corn and of sugar beets and other 
products. The farmer whose wheat is requisitioned at an un- 
fair price will, as a matter of necessity—and necessity begins 
at home—put such a crop in the ground next year as promises 
him at least a fair return; and he will not be unpatriotic in 
taking that course, because sugar may be as important to us as 
wheat. If it is, he is certain that with a little different kind 
of labor he can produce a crop which will pay him a much 
larger price. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want now to discuss the law 
of this matter just as briefly as I can. I am not responsible for 
taking so much time, because so many have spoken, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the Senator will take all 
the time he wants, 

Mr. KENYON. I want to offer at this time an amendment 
to section 9, and ask that it may lie on the table and be printed. 
It is to clear up the question as to whether that section permits 
the taking from the farmer of cereals in his hands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to read from all of the cases 
or authorities I have. I am going to put them in the Recorp in 
the hope that perhaps somebody may look at them. Now, I 
want to talk about this bill and the Constitution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa Mr. KENYON. I have no trouble in abiding by the judgment 


yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I just want to know if the Senator from 
Iowa still has the intention of discussing section 3? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; if I get a chance. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will not interrupt the Senator. 
him to get it. 

Mr, KENYON, Mr. President, I think there is very little 
disagreement as to what we want to do; and that brings us to 
the query, Does the bill do what we want it to do, and is it 
constitutional? 

Whenever anybody refers here to the war powers of Congress, 


I want 


there seems to be an assumption that he is in favor of laying f» 


aside the Constitution, and we are always referred to the Milli- 
gan case. There are troublesome constitutional questions in 
this bill. 

The Federal Government certainly has some incidental pow- 
ers; and it is perfectly apparent that it has, if not a specific 
power, an incidental power to preserve its own existence. The 
Supreme Court has recognized certain incidental powers. 

Where in the Constitution is the national power to charter a 
corporation? That was sustained in the very famous ease of 
McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316). 

Where is the power to take land, by the Government, in a 
State by the right of eminent domain, which is sustained in 
Cole v. United States (91 U. S., 367)? 

And by implication we learn the national inability to tax the 
salary of an official paid by one of the States, as held by the 
Supreme Court in Collector v. Day (11 Wallace, 113). 

There is power that inheres in the United States as a sov- 
ereignty, and that certainly covers the power to sustain itself, 
as I have heretofore said. 

There are certain war powers in the Constitution, and every- 
thing necessary to carry on a successful war is found in the 
Constitution, Emergency does not create new law. The Su- 
preme Court, in the eight-hour-day case, has recently said, re- 
ferring to the Milligan case, that— 


Although an emergency may not call into life a power which has never 
lived, nevertheless emergency may afford a reason for the exertion of 
a living power already enjoyed. 


And in sustaining the Adamson Act, in this case of Wilson 
against New, the Supreme Court took into consideration the 
emergency as calling into life powers that, perhaps, had been 
dormant. 

Now, what are the war powers? 

Article I, section 11: 


To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water. 


Part of that comes into effect only when we declare war. 


12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years, 

13. To provide and maintain a Navy. 

14, To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 


16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the 8 aw e the appolnt- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the militia according 
to the Uiscipline prescribed by Congress. 

* » Ld * * . * 


18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the N powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the vernment of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof. 


These are the war powers in the Constitution that enable us 
to do everything necessary, and, I think, everything that we 
are trying to do in this bill. 

I ask to have inserted in the Rxconů without reading it a part 
of the opinion in McCormick and others v. Humphrey, in 
Twenty-seventh Indiana, referring to these war powers of Con- 
gress, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

When Congress declares war, by that declaration it puts in force the 
laws of war, and the war powers of the Government, which are not 
to be exercised, under the Constitution, in time of pores, now come into 
full force by virtue of the Constitution, and are to be exerted by the 
President and Congress. After the declaration of war every act done 
in 88 the war is an act done by virtue of the Constitution, 
which authorized the war to be commenced. Every measure of Con- 
gress and every Executive act performed by the t intended and 
calculated to carry the war to a successful issue are acts done under 
the Constitution, whether the act or the measure be for the ng 
of money to support arm'es or a declaration of freedom to fill their 
ranks and weaken the enemy; whether it be the organization of miti- 

tribunals to try traitors or the destruction of their ni yA by 
the advancing army, without due process of law; and the dity of 
such acts must be determined by the Constitution, 


set forth in the Milligan case, that— 
The Constitution of the United States— 
And we ought to read it often— 

is a law for rulers and 


I ask to place some extracts from that opinion in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, There being no objection, it is 
so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Time has proven the discernment of our ancestors; for even these 
provisions, expressed in such pia English words that it would seem 
ibe ingenuity of man could not evade them, are now, after the lapse of 
more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. ‘Those great and good 
men foresaw that troublous times would arise, when rulers and le 
would become restive under restraint, and seek by sharp and decisive 
measures to accomplish ends deemed iret and proper; and that the 

rinciples of constitutional Jiberty would be in peril, unless established 
y irrepealable law, history of the world had taught them that 
what was done in the past might be attempted in the future. The 
Constitution ef the United States is a law for rulers and people, equal! 

in war and in peace, and covers with the shieid of its protection alt 
classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances, No doctrine, 
involving more pernicious consequences, was ever invented by the wit 
of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended during any of 
the great exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads directly 
to anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on which it is 
based is false; for the Government, within the Constitution, has all 
the powers panes to it which are 9 to preserve its existence. 
as has been happily proved by the result of e great effort to throw off 
its just authority. 


Mr. KENYON. We have had decided in our legal history a 
case where the principle involved was three times before the 
Supreme Court of the United States that goes to the very limit 
of the exercise of war powers under the Constitution that 
no one would ever dream of at other times, I refer to the Legal 
Tender cases. The first one is in Eighth Wallace, 608, and 
there the legal-tender act was declared unconstitutional. I 
think you would find very few lawyers, if the question were pre- 
sented to them of the issuance of these legul-tender notes and 
making them payment for contracts already entered into, pay- 
able in something else, who would say that even under the 
stress of war a man could be compelled to take the credit of 
the United States. When the second Legal Tender case reached 
the Supreme Court (12 Wall., 529), the act was held constitu- 
tional. I want to read, just as bearing on this general question, 
an extract or two from that decision. The court says: 

It would be difficult to overestimate the consequences which must 
follow our decision. They will affect the entire business of the 
country, and take hold of the possible continued existence of the Gov- 
ernment. If it be held by this court that Congress has no constitutional 
power, under any circumstances, or in any emergency, to make Treas- 
ury notes a legal tender for the payment of all debts (a power con- 
fessedly by every independent sovereignty other than the 
United States), the Government is without those means of self- 
8 which, all must admit, may, in certain contingencies, 

me indi e 

Mr. KING. Bad economics and bad law. 

Mr. KENYON. My friend from Utah says it is bad law, but 
it has never been reversed. 

Again, on page 551: 

As in a state of civil society, property of a citizen or subject is owner- 

„subject to the lawful demands of the sovereign, so contracts must 
be understood as mate in reference to the possible exercise of the 
rightful authority of the Government, and an obligation of a contract 


can extend to the defeat of legitimate Government authority, 
* * * 8 $ * 


Admit it was a hardship— 


The court says, on page 552: 


But it ts not N that Is unjust, much less that is uncon- 
stitutional, and inly it would be an anomaly for us to hold an 
act of Congress invalid merely because we might think its provisions 
harsh and unjust. t we do assert is that Congress has 


wer to enact that the Government’s promises to pay money shall be, 
‘or the time being, ivalent in value to the representative of value de- 
acts or to multiples thereof. It is hardly 


termined by the co 
correct to speak of a standard of value. 
speak of it. 

I know there is a tendency to decry the Legal Tender cases, 
and possibly justly so, but it was a time of a great war emer- 
gency. Justice Bradley, in a concurring opinion, which is most 
illuminating, says, among other things, page 561: 

In time of war or pane danger Congress, representing the soverel 
power, by its right of eminent domain, may authorize President 
take private property for the public use and give Government certifi- 
cates therefor. 

About as far as you could go with any kind of power. 

This is done on such occasions, It is an indirect way of com- 
pas to lend to the Government, He is forced 
0 


The Constitution does not 


the owner of propert 
on the national credi 
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Further quoting“ 

It might sudserve the present good if we should declare the legal- 
tender act unconstitutional, and a temporary public satisfaction might 
be the result. But what a miserable consideration would that be for a 
permanent loss of one of the just and necessary powers of the Govern- 
ment, a power which, had Congress failed to exercise it when it did, 
we might have had no court here to-day to consider the question nor a 
Government or a country to make it important to do so. 

And that is right in point on taking over food. Food, which 
may be, in private life and when we are at peace, an absolutely 
private matter, when we are at war becomes charged with a 
public interest, because the Government can not exist unless 
soldiers are fed, and the soldiers can not be fed unless the Goy- 
ernment has some power to take the things if necessary to feed 
them, so they are charged in a way with a public interest. 

I will insert, I think, without reading, an extract on page 563 
of this case, which I have marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

It is 1 essential to independent national existence that gov- 
ernment should have a firm hold on the two great sover instru- 
mentalities of the sword and the purse, and the right to wield them 
without restriction on occasions of national peril. In ce emergen- 
cies government must have at its command not only the personal serv- 


ices—the bodies and lives—of its citizens, bùt the lesser, though not 
less essential, power of absolute contro! over the resources of the coun- 


80 


a7 and is reluctant to exercise such a power 
when it can be avoided. It must purchase, and by purchase command 
materials and supplies, products of manufacture, labor, service of every 
kind. The government can en by physical wer, compel the work- 
ray 85 to turn out millions of dollars’ worth of manufactures in leather 
and cloth and wood and iron, which are the very first conditions of 
military equipment. It must stimulate and set in motion the industry 
of the country. In other words, it must purchase. But it can not pur- 
chase with specie. That is soon exhausted, hidden, or exported. It 
must purchase by credit. It can not force its citizens to take its bonds, 
It must be able to lay its hands on the currency—that great instru- 
ment of exchange by which the le transact all their own affairs 
with each other; that thing whic ey must have and which lies at 
the foundation of all industrial effort and all business in the com- 
munity. When the ordinary currency disappears, as it often does in 
time of war, when business begins to 8 and general 8 
is imminent, then the government must ve er at the same time 
to renovate its own resources and to revive the drooping energies of 
the nation by supplying it with a circulating medium. What that 
medium shall be, what its character and qualities, will depend upon 
the greatness of the exigency and the degree of promptitude which it 


demands, 
Mr. KENYON. Further quoting from page 564: 
These are legislative questions. The heart of the Nation must not be 
crushed out. e yer è must be aided to Bond their debts and meet 
he debtor interests of e country represents its 


ped, and government would be 

It is an undoubted fact that 
„ Ship- 
ssue of 


ed 
urpose of giving judgment on the expediency of its exe 
R g = fhe purpose of spa ned that it is one of 


ut the creditor interest will lose some of its gold. Is gold the one 


thing needful? y deprecia- 
tion than everything by the bankruptcy of his debtor? Nay, is it worse 
than to lose everything 5 the subversion of the Government? What 
is it that protects him in the accumulation and possession of his wealth? 
Is it not the Government and its laws? 

And so goes on the case. 

The third legal-tender case was Julliard v. Greenman (110 
U. S., 421). See pages 438, 493, and 440. 

I desire to place in the Recorp a reference to the case of 
Miller v. The United States (11 Wallace) on the subject of con- 
stitutional limitations in time of war. It was a proceeding to 
confiscate stocks in a railroad company held by a person alleged 
to be a rebel, and the question of war powers is discussed. The 
court says, on page 304: 

The Constitution confers upon Congress expressly power to declare 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules respecting 
captures on land and water. Upon the exercise of these powers no re- 
strictions are imposed. 

There is a very strong dissenting opinion on page 815. 

The war powers of the Government have no express limitation in the 
Constitution, and the only limitation to which their exercise is subject 
is the law of nations. 

This case applies entirely to the confiscation of the property 
of the enemy. 

A most interesting case, if Senators would read it, on this 
subject is the United States against Gettysburg Electric Railway 


-| other and — — ones as are necessary and appropriate for the 


Co. The language of that case would do for a Fourth of July 
address. Here is a case of condemning the battle ground of 
Gettysburg. There is no power in the Constitution therefor, 
unless you get it from the war powers. The court practically 
said in that language that under the war power the Government 
had the right to take property to bury its soldiers. If so, can 
we not say that under the war power the Government has the 
right to take property to feed its soldiers? The principle is the 
same. The court says: 

It results from the pow 
of its necessity, or 5 easton o 5 
eee has power to declare war and to create and equip armies and 
navies. It has the great power of taxation to be exercised for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare. Having such powers, it has such 
ur- 


of car ig the powers expressly given into effect, Any act of 


ongress— 
Listen to this— 


which plainly and directly tends to enhance the respect and love of 
the ci n for the institutions of his country and to quicken and 
strengthen his motives to defend them, and which is germane to and 
intimately connected with and appropriate to the exercise of some one or 


all of the powers granted by Congress, must be valid. 


> 
The end to be attained by this proposed use, as provided for by the 
act of Congress— 


That is, the condemnation of this property— . 


is legitimate and lies within the scope of the Constitution, The Battle 
of Gettysburg was one of the great battles of the world. The numbers 
contained in the opposing armies were great; the sacrifice of life s 
dreadful; while the bravery and, indeed, heroism displayed by vari: 
contending forces rank with the highest exhibition of those quali 
ever made by man. The importance of the issue involved in the con- 
test of which this great battle was a part can not be overestimated. 
The existence of the Government itself and the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions depended upon the result. Valuable lessons in the art of 
war can now be learned from an examination of this great battle field 
in connection with the history of the events which there took place. 
Can it be that the Government is without power to preserve the land, 
and properly mark out the various sites upon which this struggle took 
piacer Can it not erect the monuments provided for by these acts of 

ngress, or even take possession of the field of battle in the name and 
for the benefit of all the citizens of the country for the present and for 
the future? 

Where is the power in the Constitution to do it? Nowhere, 


except aS a war power. 
Such a use seems necessarily not only a public use— 
Now, listen— 


but one so closely connected with the welfare of the Republic itself as 
to be within the powers granted Congress by the Constitution for the 
purpose of protecting and preserving the whole country. 

Is the burying of soldiers as necessary for the preservation 
of the Nation as keeping the soldiers alive with food, and if 
we can find constitutional authority under the war power to 
condemn cemeteries in which to bury soldiers have we not the 
constitutional power to take over food supplies to keep soldiers 
alive, as the court says, for the welfare of the Republic? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I was not through reading what the court 
said but I will gladly yield. 

-~ Mr. BORAH. I will wait then. 

Mr. KENYON. I would like to read all this if I had time, 
and I recommend it to any Senators who are getting ready for 
the Fourth of July. 

1 Mr. BORAH. I do want to ask the Senator a question right 
ere, 

Mr. KENYON. All right. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it from what the Senator says that in 
all probability the Senator would not have written that opinion. 

Mr. KENYON, I certainly would. I wish the ability was in 
me to write such an opinion. 

Mr. BORAH. Then do I understand when the Senator re- 
ferred to a Fourth of July speech it was not with any disrespect 
to the opinion? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. I have known the Senator to 
make Fourth of July speeches, I have made a few myself, and 
I do not want to refer to them in a disrespectful way. 

Now, I will read just a little more: 

Such action on the part of Congress touches the heart, and comes 
home to the imagination of every citizen, and greatly tends to enhance 
his love and respect for those institutions for which these heroic sacri- 
fices were made. The greater the love of the citizen for the institu- 
tions of his coun the ater is the dependence properly to be placed 


„ gre: 
upon him for their defense in time of necessity, and is to such men 
that the country must look for its safety, 
2 * * . 


The right to take land for cemeteries for the burial of the deceased 
soldiers of the country rests on the same footing and is connected with 
and ings from the same powers of the Constitution. It seems v 
elear t the Government has the right to bury its own soldiers an 


to see to it that their graves shall not remain unknown or unhonored, 
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No narrow view of the character of this proposed use use should be 


Its national character and importane. we think, are plain. 

power to condemn for this purpose need not be plainly and un- 
mistakabl deduced from any one of the 8 oi 8 specified powers. 
Any nomber of those powers may be and an infer- 
ma — them all may be drawn that the 5 claimed has been 
confer 


I can not think of anything much stronger than that. I may 
be stupid about it, but where there is no power in the Consti- 
tution to condemn except as you draw it from all these war 
powers—the Supreme Court of the United States says that is 
enough—the Government has the power to take care of its 
soldier dead. It certainly must have the power to keep its sol- 
diers alive by seeing that the food that goes to them is proper 
and sufficient. 

Mr. BORAH. What I rose to say a moment ago was this: 
It seems to me that we might sustain this bill in its essential 
principles without appealing, as the court apparently there did, 
to the general-welfare clause upon the theory that Congress has 
power to raise and support armies. Certainly one means of 
supporting armies is to conserve the food, and under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, which authorizes the passage of any 
law to carry into effect the power granted by the Constitution, 
it seems to me it might be very properly sustained. I ask the 
Senator if he does not think so. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course there is no question about that. 

Mr. BORAH. It has always seemed to me that the opinion 
which the Senator has been reading from is one of those opinions 

ich are brought forth by reason of the peculiar exigency of 

e case: But it is not ecessary. In other words, if I had to 
rely upon the doctrine of that opinion to support the proposed 
measure, I do not think I could support it. 

Mr. KENYON. We do not have tu rely upon that, of course. 
I was citing it to show to what extent we might go if necessary 
to sustain the pending biil. We do not have to do it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. -Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if he has the slightest doubt of the power of Congress to com- 
mandeer men, wealth, food, transportation, property, or any- 
thing else in the country? , 

Mr. KENYON. Of course we have the power to conscript 
men. It is not taking life without due process of law. It is not 
a violation of the fifth amendment. We can conscript men and 
take their lives without infringing on the Constitution, and 
certainly we can take the property necessary to sustain the lives 
of those men without impairing the Constitution. There is no 
particular sanctity that surrounds property which does not sur- 
round life. 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘Then we can do in a less degree what is 
necessary to conserve those things without taking them over 
bodily, can we not? 

Mr. KENYON. Absolutely. 

I was leading up to the next section, section 8. Section 3, it 
will be observed, has no penalty attached to it. I have regarded 
it more as a descriptive section. The purpose of section 3 was 
more to be found in these words than in any others: 

And all such necessaries, processes, methods, and activities are hereby 
declared to be affected with a public interest. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is it the idea of the Senator that the lan- 
guage of section 3 might as well be put in the shape of a 
whereas? Just to enable me to get clearly the idea of the Sena- 
tor, suppose the proposed statute started off with a recital— 
whereas it is deemed advisable to establish a control over nec- 
essaries, and whereas the things that are necessary are affected 
with a public interest: Therefore, be it enacted, and so forth— 
would the statute in that case express any more than the Sena- 
tor states it expresses now? 

Mr. KENYON. It would be expressive of everything that 
seems to me to be necessary for it to express on constitutional 
ground. I think the balance of the proposed statute is merely 
descriptive. I do not want to say it should not be there, but it 
covers a general description of what the bill is—the govern- 
mental control of necessaries. - 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am impressed with the same idea the 
Senator has, namely, that section 3 confers no power except 
that in a yery limited sense the President is authorized to make 
voluntary arrangements. What these are we do not know. 


Mr. BORAH. The Senator refers to the language authoriz- 
ing the President to make yoluntary arrangements. He has 
that power without it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We may eliminate that part of it. 

Mr. KENYON. That part of the section is not necessary. It 
is a statement of policy and it does no harm. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. So we have left in the section simply a sort 
of a declaration of the legislative state of mind. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is right; it is a legislative dec- 
laration that these things are affected with a public interest. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That might as well be in a whereas, might 
it not? 

Mr. KENYON. Possibly it might. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I merely wanted to say, if the Senator 
would agree with us on that point, it could be placed anywhere 
else just as effectively. 

Mr. KENYON. My judgment is that it could be just as well 
set out anywhere else. The public-interest question is the peg 
on which is hung section 5. Where these necessities are af- 
fected with a public interest, then I think you have a different 
rule as to the compensation therefor. If they are affected with 
a public interest, the rule of compensation is a legislative one 
and not a judicial one; and, besides, it gets away somewhat 
from the question of taking private property for public use. I 
do not think we can legislate and say that a stove is something 
else, or things of that kind; but I do believe that in war times 
this can be done as to food and other necessaries to carry on 
war and keep alive our Army and Navy. 

Mr. BORAH. Can the mere fiat of legislation make some- 
thing a public use that is not? 

Mr. KENYON. No; but the Supreme Court has said, I think, 
practically this—at least it is what I have worked out in my 
own mind in the Munn case and the Boyd case and another one 
that has escaped my mind, a case that is better than either one 
of these—that certain things would merely be private property 
when there was no great emergency, as food and fuel; but where 
the emergency comes, such as war, then they become affected 
with a necessary public interest, and that goes to the very vitals 
of the Government. The Government can not live without them. 
They become in a way public, so that they can be regulated, so 
that they can be taken without offending the Constitution pro- 
hibiting taking private property for public use; and there is also 
a different rule as to compensation, as I said, it being a legis- 
lative question instead of a judicial one, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator shows familiarity with this 
bill, and he has mentioned the fact once or twice that there 
was an absence of a penalty. Does the Senator consider the 
absence of a penalty to be important? 

Mr. KENYON. If there was a penalty for these voluntary 
agents disobeying an order of the President [ think it would be 
most unfortunate. This is a great voluntary organization that 
has to be built up of the women of the country, the children of 
the country, and everybody who will help in a patriotic way to 
save the waste in this country, which now amounts to 
$700,000,000 in the course of a year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a very laudable purpose, and I 
understand the President has that power now. But the rcason 
why I asked that question was for the purpose of asking a 
second one, and that is, if the Senator will notice section 4, which 
prescribes quite a Ses a things as being unlawful, to wit: 

To hoard * * è to spire, combine, agree, or arrange with 
any other person, (a) to limit nthe facilities for transporting, 8 
manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries; (b) to 
restrict the supply of any ne es; (c) to restrict distribution of 
any necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or 
production of any necessaries. 

All of which is set out in this section and no penalty attached 
to them, Why should there not be a penalty? I am asking for 
information merely. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator the question of 
hoarding is covered by a subsequent section. ` 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I know that, but as to the rest? 

Mr. KENYON. The destruction is covered by a penalty. The 
others are not covered by a penalty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why the distinction? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know. I think they should be coy- 
ered by a penalty or taken out. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator in 
charge of the bill called the attention of the committee to it 
and said that section 8 should be transposed so as provide 
penalties for the other provisions in section 4. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are quite a number of very important 
offenses created by the act without any penalty at all, and I 
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shonid think they may all be meaningless. Merely to call them 
unlawful would not be a very effective way to deal with those 


propositions. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. I had supposed 
there was some general Federal statute fixing penalties when cer- 
tain acts were declared to be unlawful, but after a very careful 
search I am unable to find any such provision. I asked a gen- 
tleman who has had something to do with this bill why the 
omission of penalty as to section 4, and the answer was not very 
satisfactory to me. He suggested that permitting willful waste 
and deterioration are difficult: matters to interfere with and 
would arouse a great deal of irritation. So they were just left 
as a sort of proclamation of a policy. I do not agree with him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator agrees with the idea that 
there should be an amendment which would fix a penalty for 
a violation of all these offenses set out? 

Mr. KENYON. Absolutely; or else they should be taken out 
of the bill. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Or else they should be taken out of the 
bill. I believe they ought to be left and a penalty affixed. 

Mr. KENYON. I do, too. : 

Now, Mr. President, to get back to this troublesome section 3 
that brings us right down to the preposition as to what the term 
“ affected with a public interest amounts to, whether Congress 
can make a declaration that certain things dre affected with a 
public interest, whether Congress ean take a blacksmith shop 
or a bakery or a clothing shop and say it is affected with a 
public interest. That is a pretty difficult proposition. I wish to 
put in the Recorp some authorities. I will say first Congress 
is authorized to make all laws necessary and proper to carry 
into effect x grant of power. And Congress has wide latitude in 
determining what is a public use. Such decision of Congress 
must not be merely arbitrary and without reason. Dillon on 
Municipal Corporations, fourth edition, page 600, says: 

When legislation has declared the use or pargo to be public, its 
judgment will be respected by the courts, unless the use be palpably 
without reasonable foundation. 

That seems to be the rule. Whether under the circumstances 
in which this Nation is now placed these uses are without reason- 
able foundation will have to be a question first for Congress to 
settle, and if the question is raised later it will be for the courts 
to settle. 

On the question of public necessity warehouses and storage of 
grain have a public interest. 

Ownership of property may be private and the use public. 

We find such terms as “public wharves,” “public roads,” 
“public houses,” “publie warehouses,” even though the prop- 
erty is the subject of private ownership. 

In the Munn case—Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S., 118)—which is 
a lending tase along this line, in the brief ef counsel is found 
this statement: 

Whenever any person pursues a public calling and sustains such rela- 
tions to the public that the people must of necessity deal with him and 
are under a moral duress to submit to his terms if be is unrestrained by 
law, then, in order to prevent extortion and an abuse of his 
the price he may charge for his seryices may be regulated by 
(Commonwealth v. Duane, 98 Mass., 1; Murray’s Lessee et al. v. Ho- 
boken Land & Imp. Co., 18 Howard, 272.) 

That is not the statement of the court; it is the statement 
of one of the attorneys in the case, but I believe it to be an 
accurate legal statement, 

I wish to recur for a minute to the Munn case. 

Let me make first these observations: ‘ 

The Constitution contains no definition of the word“ deprive ” 
as used in the fifth and fourteenth amendments. 

When one becomes a member of society, he necessarily parts 
with some rights or privileges which, as an individual not af- 
fected by his relations to others, he might retain. 

Under powers of government, it has been customary in Eng- 
land from time immemorial, and in this country, to regulate 
ferries, common carriers, hackmen, bakers, millers wharfingers, 
innkeepers, etc., and the fixing of a maximum charge for sery- 
ices rendered, accommodations furnished, and articles sold. 

Statutes of that kind can be found in most of the States. 

Here in Washington Congress conferred power upon the city 
of Washington “to regulate the rates of wharfage at private 
wharves, the sweeping of chimneys, and to fix the rates of fees 
therefor, and the weight and quality of bread, rates of fare of 
carriages, rates of commission of auctioneers,” on the theory 
that there was some publie interest involved. 

I want to read a little from the Munn case, In that case the 
court said: 


When private property “is affected with a public Interest, it ceases 
to be juris privati only. 

These are the words of Lord Chief Justice Hale more than 200 years 
si * . * * s s 2 


Property does become clothed with a public interest when used in a 
manner to make it of public consequence and affect the community at 


That is to say, things that may not be of public consequence 
in peace may become such in war. 

If the property is devoted to public use, it is subject to public 
regulation. 

The question arises whether the property in this bill is in any 
way devoted to public use. 

On page 134 of the Munn case the court further says: 

Undoubtedly, in mere private contracts relating to matters in which 
1040 Br. has no interest, what is reasonable must be ascertained 

The dissenting opinion in the Munn case, which arose over 
a statute of Illinois fixing storage charges on grain, makes 
plain some of the points at least that were in issue, because in 
that dissenting opinion the justice said: 

Whether the State can fix the compensation which an individual ma 
receive for the use of his own property in his private business an 
for his services in connection with Te: (P. 138, Munn case; 4 Otto.) 

They discuss exactly what comes up in this bill. 


No mne in language, they say, which cau convert a private business 

0 A one. 

A tailor shop would still retain its private character even though 
the State should declare it a public workshop. 

Question of fixing rates for water and gas is akin to the 
proposition we are discussing. 

It has been held that it is within the power of the legislature 
to regulate the price at which water shall be sold to one who: 
enjoys a virtual monopoly of the sale. (Spring Valley Water 
Works v. Schottler, 110 U. S., 354.) 

These things come within the scope of general legislation. 
So if these matters which we are trying to affect with a 
publie interest can be brought by the circumstances within a 
rule of reason, then the rule of compensation is different, and 
then Congress has a right to regulate these matters the same 
as any public utility. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield, 

Mr. GORE. I think the point of distinction may be illus- 
trated by this fact. The Munn case related to the public ele- 
yators in Chicago, elevators that were in the business of re- 
ceiving and storing grain for private individuals and com- 
panies. Those public elevators would receive the grain of 
Jones, Smith, and Brown and hold it on their account, charging 
them for that service. The court held that those were public 
elevators and that those charges were subject to regulation 
by public authority. 

There are in Chicago now private elevators. The owners and 
operators of those elevators do not receive and hold grain or 
store grain for the public. They buy the grain from Jones, 
Smith, and Brown before it is covered into these private ele- 
yators and cover it in on their own account and hold it in their 
own name and for their own purpose. Those are private ele- 
vators and are not subject to control or regulation by publie 
authority. I think that clearly illustrates the point. 

Now, as the Senator knows, in the recent case of Macfarland 
against the American Sugar Refining Co. the Legislature of — 
Louisiana undertook to stamp the Sugar Refining Co. with the 
character of a public utility by declaring at they were affected 
with a public interest. Both the lower eourt and the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that that recital in the statute 
was a vain thing, that the legislature could not ehange the char- 
acter of the business, that its character depended on the fact, 
that it was a matter of fact and not of law. 

In those instances the refiners purchased the cane or the raw 
material and converted it into sugar on their own account. If 
they received the raw materia! from Brown, Smith, and Jones, 
and converted it into sugar for those parties, then it would un- 
doubtedly be affected with a public character and would be sub- 
ject to regulation. 

The Senator will pardon me for interjecting this statement. 
I think probably it illustrates the difference between the two 
eharacters of property. 

Mr. NELSON, Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, NELSON. There is a case entirely different from the 
Munn case. I can not give the exact title of it, but we know it 
in Minnesota as the Lanesboro Elevator Case. It was the case 
of an elevator company that refused to become a public elevator. 
We passed a law in Minnesota requiring every grain elevator in 
the State on the right of way of any railroad to take out a 
license and pay $1 to get it on the State book, so that we could 
regulate them. This elevator company refused to do it, and the 
Supreme Court held it was amenable to our law and was re- 
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quired to take out a license like the other elevators. They 
decided that every elevator on the right of way was a public 
market place where the farmers had to go and have their grain 
weighed and inspected. They put it on the principle of the mar- 
ket overt of Europe and held that it was subject to public con- 
trol. z 

If the Senator will allow me to go one step further, I think 
this power that is sought to be exercised under the bill can be 
put on much stronger ground than that of the Munn case. It 
can be placed under the war-making power. Congress can oper- 
ate and legislate under any of the powers conferred upon it. 
It can exercise it in connection with what we call the police 
power in carrying out one of the powers conferred upon Con- 
gress. I have a quotation here from Judge Cooley in his work 
on Constitutional Limitations to that effect. 

It has time and again been decided by our Supreme Court, 
particularly in the Adair case, and also in other cases, that the 
right of personal liberty, the right to make a contract, is all 
subrogated to what we call the police power of the State; in 
other words, under the war-making power the Government of 
the United States has a right to exercise the police power, and 
the police power extends to everything that pertains to the life, 
the safety, and the well-being of the Republic. I put the right 
of this legislation upon that ground, rather than upon the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Munn case, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Min- 
nesota. I am trying to put the bill on a number of grounds. 
It would seem that if the storing of grain in an elevator is a 
public matter. the transportation and hoarding of grain would 
likewise be a public matter, and if the business of grain is af- 
fected with a public interest the production of foodstuffs and 
feed would be affected with a public interest. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President . 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in view of an opinion of a dis- 
tinguished ancestor of the Senator from Iowa, I am going, with 
his permission, to read from Lord Kenyon during the reign of 
King George. 

Mr. KENYON. I think I will make a point of order on that. 
I want to interrupt to say that I never had an ancestor who was 
a lord. I do not want such a statement to go out to my people. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. CALDER. I desire to read from the distinguished 
Lord Kenyon in his charge to a jury in a very important case 
during the reign of King George. Parliament sought to repeal 
all the existing statutes relating to offenses of regrating, 
forestalling, and engrossing; but the courts of England, under 
the leadership of Lord Kenyon, held that, without the aid of 
statutes, regrating was an offense at common law. Among 
other things, in his charge to the jury, the distinguished gen- 
tleman, who bears the same name as does the Senator from 
Iowa, said: 

This cause presents itself to your notice on behalf of all ranks— 
rich and poor, but more especially the latter. Though in a state of 
society, some must have greater comforts and luxuries than others, 
yet ali should have the necessaries of life; and if the poor can 
not exist, In vain may the rich look for happiness and prosper- 
ity. The legislature is never so well employed as when they look to 
the interests of those who are at a distance from them in the ranks 
of society. It is their duty to do so; religion calls for it, humanity 
calis for it, and if there are hearts who are not awake to either of 
those feelings, then, our interests would dictate it. The law has not 
been disputed; for though in an evil hour all the statutes which had 
been existing above a century were at one blow repealed, yet, thank 
God, the provisions of the common law were not destroyed. e com- 
mon law, though not to be found in the written records of the realm, 
has long been well known. It is coeval with civilized society itself, 
and have been formed from time to time by the wisdom of man. Good 
sense did not come in with the conquest or any other time, but w 
and increased from time to time with the wisdom of mankind. ven 
amongst the laws of Saxons are to be found many wise provisions 
against forestalling and offenses of this kind, and those laws lald the 
foundation of our common law; that is, remains an offense nobody 
has controverted, 

Mr. President, the courts of England and our States in their 
statutes have followed the common law of England in this re- 
gard, and I am very glad to put into the Recorp at this time 
the judgment of so distinguished a gentleman as Lord Kenyon. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? : 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, I yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa, though I am anxious to get through. 

Mr. GORE. I think it but pertinent to follow the statement 
which has been made by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carver] with a suggestion. It is true that forestalling was a 


crime at common law before the Norman Conquest. After- 
wards engrossing and regrating came to be offenses at common 
law and a number of statutes were passed reinforcing the 


common-law penalties in regard to the crime of engrossing, 
forestalling, and regrating. 

In the year 1772 Parliament repealed those statutes, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York. Lord Kenyon did hold, 
however, that the acts were still offenses at common law, not- 
withstanding the statutes had been repealed; but in 1843 and 
1844 the British Parliament abrogated the common law mak- 
ing those acts penal at common law. So they are to-day not 
offenses at common law. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
from the syllabus in the case of Budd v. New York (143 U. S., 
517), the following: 

An act of the Legislature of New York (Laws of 1888, ch. 581) 
provided that the maximum charge for elevating, receiving, weighing, 
and discharging grain should not exceed five-eighths of 1 cent a bushe 
and tbat in the process of handling grain by means of floating and 
stationary elevators the Lake vessels or propellers, the ocean vessels or 
steamships, and canal boats should only be required to pay the actual 
cost of trimming or shoveling to the leg of the elevator when unloading 
and trimming cargo when loading: Held, that the act was a legitimate 
exercise of the police power of the State over a business affected with 
a public interest and did not violate the Constitution of the United 
States and was valid. 

In this connection let me observe— 

If the elevation of grain in warehouses is a public matter, 
why is not the transportation and the hoarding of grain like- 
wise public? 

If the business of elevating grain is affected with a public 
interest, why is not the production of foodstuffs to feed an army 
affected with a public interest? 

If the business is clothed with a public interest, what is rea- 
sonable compensation is not a judicial but a legislative question. 

The question will be raised that this was the exercise of 
police power and that the Nation has no police power. 

The Nation really has a police power such as under the inter- 
state-commerce act it has power to keep the channels of inter- 
state commerce free. 

A number of cases are cited in Budd against New York, on 
pages 538 and 539, that are interesting, all following the line of 
the Munn case. 

In Davis v. the State (68 Ala., 58) it was held— 

That a statute declaring it unlawful, within certain counties, to 
transport or move, after sunset and before sunrise of the succeeding 
day, any cotton in the seed, but permitting the owner or purchaser to 
remove it from the field to a place of storage, was not unconstitutional, 

It was claimed— 


That the statute was such a despotic interference with the rights of 
rlvate poe as to be tantamount, tn its practical effect, to a 
eprivation of ownership without due process of law. 

But the court held otherwise, relying on Munn against IIli- 

nois. The court said: 

That the object of the statute was to regulate traffic in the staple agr - 
cultural products of the State so as to revent a prevalent evil, which, 
in the opinion of the lawmaking power might do much to demoralize 
agricultural HB crn to the public detriment, at least within the 
specified territory. 

The court of appeals of Kentucky in Nash v. Page (80 Ky., 
589, 545), held that the character of the business of the tobacco 
warehousemen was that of a public employment, subject to legis- 
lative regulation. . 

In Sawyer v. Davis (136 Mass., 239) the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts said: 


That nothing is better established than the power of the legislature 
to make what are 8 regulations, declaring in what manner 
oe. shall be used and enjoyed and business carried on, with a view 

o the good order and benefit of the communty, even thongh they may 
interfere to some extent with the full enjoyment of private property. 

In Hockett v. the State (105 Ind., 250) the Supreme Court of 
Indiana held— 


That a statute of the State which prescribed the maximum price 
which a telephone company should charge for the use of its telephones 
was constitutional, and that in legal contemplation all the instruments 
and appliances used by a telephone company in the transaction of its 
business were devoted to a pubiic use, $ 

Hence the property was a legitimate subject of legislative 
regulation. - 

Then I want to refer—and I should like attention—to what 
I think is the most important case of all. I do not know 
whether or not the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELson] has 
seen the case, though perhaps he has. It is on the question of 
public interest. I refer to the case of the German Alliance In- 
surance Co. against Lewis, Two hundred and twenty-third 
United States, page 889, on which I place reliance for the 
position I am taking, that foodstuffs and fuels can be affected 
with a public interest in times of war. 

This was a statute regulating the price of insurance that 
could be paid. The question, of course, at once was raised 
that it was taking private property for public use, and that it 
was infringing on the Constitution, especially on the fourteenth 
amendment, The syllabus in this case, in part, says: 
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The business of insurance is so far affected with a public interest as 
to 2 legislative regulation of its rates. 
e 


93 — pub N ae exist in pore — as 3 — 
m a c use of pro and can basis o powe: 
the legislature io ER personal contracts involved in such 


ons. 
Where a business, such as insurance, is affected by a public use, it 
thing; property is but the 


is the business that is the fundamental 
instrument of such business, 

I want to read now just a short extract fram this case, for I 
regard it as a most remarkable case. On page 411 the court 
says: 

Th need lanat 1 f comment. They demon- 
ERA that. a B by „ Ses nature, — e from 


private to be of tory concern and be subject, in consequence, to gov- 
ernmental regulation.” 


That is the question that is involved in section 3. If we can 
under section 3 say that these necessaries are involved with a 
public interest, that sustains section 5, the licensing section, 
which is a very important section of the bill. They speak of 
the language of Judge Andrews in the case of The People against 
Budd but do not particularly indorse it. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me to ask him a 
question, was not that case construing the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. KENYON. Ne. This case involyed the question of 
whether the statute of Kansas offends the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution fixing insurance rates. The opinion 
of the court continues: 

Is the business of insurance within foe piad le? It would be a 

, inelastic, in the prece- 


h modern economic 
In other 


The rinciple. 
A contract for fire insurance is one for indemnity against loss and 
is personal, The admission, however, does not take us far in the 
solution of the question presented. lts personal character certainly 
does not of i preclude regulati for there are r examples 
of governmental regulation of personal contracts, and in the statutes 
of every State in the Union superintendence and control over the 
business of insurance are cxe varying in details and extent. We 
need not particularize in detail. We need only say that there was 
muite early (in Massachusetts, 1837, New York, 1852) State provision 
or what is known as the unearned premium fund or reserve; then 
came the limitation of dividends, the 
policies, standards of Hcies 3 investment, requiring de- 
posits in money or bon confi ng the business to corporations, pre- 
venting discrimination in rates, limitation of risks, other regula- 
tions equally restrictive. In other words, the State has step 
and im conditions upon the compensan, res th 
liberty which businesses s eg | private are permitted exercise. 
Those regulations exhibit it to be the conception of the law-making 
bodies of the coun without exception that the business of insurance 
so far affects the public welfare as to invoke and uire governmental 
n A conception so general can not be thout cause. The 
universal sense of a ple can not be accidental; its persistence saves 
it from the charge unconsidered impu and its estimate of insur- 
ance certainly has substantial basis. Accidental fires are inevitable 
and the extent of loss very great. The effect of insurance—ind 


publishing of accounts, valued 


has been said to be its fundamental object—ts to distribute the loss 
over as wide an area as possible. In other wo the loss is spread 
over the country, the disaster to an individual is shared by many, the 


disaster to a community shared by other communities, 
Further quoting, from page 413: 


for 
tive loss over a large group of 
be certainly one of its effects. 
e can see, therefore, how it has come to be considered a matter of 
public concern to te it, and, governmental insurance has its ad- 
yocates and even examples. 


1 ti 
i gD pen eae I mg gy pees a oe 
contended, the business of insurance outside of the sphere of the 
power. To the contention that the business is private we have op- 

the conception of the public interest. e have shown that 

e business of insurance has ve definite characteristics, with a 
reach of influence and consequence ond and different from that of 
the o. ry b of the co world, to pursue which a 
greater liberty may be asserted. 

Just one thing more on another branch of this question, 
namely, the exemption of farmers. In the case from which 
I have quoted the statute exempted farmers’ mutual insurance 
companies, just as we exempt farmers in certain sections of 
this bill, and I have offered an amendment to section 9 to 
exempt the farmers, and that case holds that that is not arbi- 
trary and that such an exemption can be sustained as being 
within the doctrine‘of a reasonable rule. Here we have a case 
where insurance, because of the losses which would be inflicted 
upon the people and the harshness which would result if one 
man should be compelled to bear them, becomes a matter of 
public interest subject to regulation, It seems to me, Mr. 


uncertain loss” or the diffusion of 
8 as we have already said 


President, that pretty nearly settles the question involved in 
section 3. If it is within the power of the legislative body to 
go so far as to say that insurance against the burning of prop- 
erty is a matter of public concern, because the insurance spreads 
the loss over a number and does not put the loss on owe, the 
taking over and regulating of food, coal, storing plants, and 
packing houses in time of war merely for one purpose, the 
public interest, is certainly sustainable. No one in this Cham- 
ber, I think, has any doubt in his mind—I said “in this Cham- 
ber ”—that the Supreme Court will ever say that we can not 
in war times affect these things with a public interest and 
regulate them without violating the Constitution. 

On the question of the exemption of farmers under this bill 
I also place in the Recoxp extracts from the case of Ozan 
Lumber Co. against Union County National Bank of Liberty, 
in Two hundred and seventh United States, pages 251, 256, 257, 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 

The manufacturer of a patented article. whe also sells it in the 
usual course of business in his store or factory, would probably come 
within the exception of section 4. He may be none the less a dealer, 
selling in the usual course of his business, because he is also a manu- 
facturer of the article dealt in. 

It is almost impossible in some matters to foresee and provide for 
every imaginable and exceptional case, and a legismture o! t not to 
be required to do so at the risk of having its legislation declared void, 
although appropriate and proper upon the general subject upon which 
such legislation is to act so long as there is no substantial and fair 
ground to say that the statute makes an unreasonable and unfounded 
general classification, and thereby denies to any person the equal 
protection of the laws. In a classification for governmental purposes 
there can not be an exact exclusion or Inclusion of persons roe things, 
See Gulf, ete., Co. v. May, 165 U. S., 150, and cases cited; Missouri, 
etc., Co. v. 194 U. He 267. We can see reasons for excepting 
merchants and dealers who sell patented things, in the usual course 
of business, from the provisions of the statute, and we think the 
failure to exempt some few others, as above suggested, ought not to 
render the whole statute void, as resulting in an unjust and unreason- 
able discrimination. 

Mr. KENYON. The action was upon certain promissory 
notes which the defendant alleged had been given in payment 
of a patented article. Such notes not being executed upon a 
printed form as required by the statute of Arkansas. 

The circuit court held the act in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

The question arose on the fourth section, excepting merchants 
and tailors who sold in the usual course of business. 

-The Supreme Court of the United States differed from the 
circuit court. 

On the question of invading State rights—I am not going to 
take the time to read it, but I will place in the Record extracts 
from the cases of Pensacola Telephone Co. v. Western Union 
Telegraph Co. (96 U. S., p. 1) and Houston, and so forth, R. R, 
Co. v. United States (234 U. S., 342). 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 

Pensacola Telephone Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 96 U. S., 
1, 10, the court says: *The Government of the United States, within 
the scope of its powers, operates upon every foot of territory under its 
jurisdiction. It legislates for the whole Nation, and is not embar- 
rassed by State lines. Its peculiar duty is to protect one part of the 
country from encroachments by another upon the national rights 
which belong to all.” 

“Wherever the interstate and intrastate transactions of carriers 
are so related that the government of the one involves the control of 
the other, it is Co and not the State, that is entitled — pre: 
scribe the final and do t rule, for otherwise Congress would be 
denied the exercise of its constitutional authority, and the State, and 
not the Nation, would be supreme within the national field.” (lous- 
ton, etc., R. R. Co. v. U. S., 234 U. S., 342. This quotation is found 
in vol. 315 Fed. Rep., D. 951.) 

Mr. KENYON. On the question of the delegation of power 
of which we hear so much, and the suggestion that this bill 
proposes an unconstitutional delegation of power, I desire to 
refer to the case of Interstate Commerce Commission v. C. R. 
I. & P. Ry. (218 U. S., 88). This case is not particularly of 
interest. It is cited to bring to attention the point that Con- 
gress has given to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to make reasonable rates. That is a delegation of power 
not against constitutional limitation. 

I refer also to the case of St. Louis & Iron Mountain Rail- 
way v. Taylor (210 U. S., 281), in which the court discussed the 
safety-appliance act of March 2, 1893, and provision 5 thereof, 
referring to the American Railway Association and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to designate and pro- 
mulgate the standard height and maximum variation of draw- 
bars for freight cars, and holds it is not unconstitutional as a 
delegation of legislative power. 

The court said: 

“It is contended that there is here an unconstitutional delegation 
tion and te 


of legislative power to the railway associa to the Intersta 
Commerce Commission. ‘This is clearly a Federal question. Brie 
stat the sta that after a date nam only cars wit 


by the commission, Nothing need be said upon this question except 


1917. 
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tiff in error 
in principle 


that it was settled adversely to the contention of the 
in Buttfleld v. Stranahan (192 U. S., 470), a case w 
is completely in point.’ 

In this connection I call attention also to the case of Buttfield 
v. Stranahan (192 U. S., 470, 496), which is a lending case. 

This is a case with reference to the constitutionality of the 
tea-inspection act, approved March 2, 1897. The act will be 
found in the margin of the case. 

It was claimed that the act of March 2, 1897, conferred 
authority to establish standards, and that such power is legis- 
lative and can not be delegated by Congress to administrative 
officers. The court says: 

The claim that the statute commits to the arb: discretion. of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the determination of what teas may be im- 

orted, and therefore in effect vests that official with legislative power, 
s without merit. We are of inan that the statute, when properly 
construed, as t court of appeals, but expresses the 
por to exclude the lowest grades of ee whe demonstrably 


of their infer 
tundard and. Serena upon the Secre 
executive duty to effectuate the le policy in 
tute. The case is within the le of Field v. Clark (143 U, LS 
Meeps it was decided that the t section of the tariff a 
eat) 1, 1890, was not repugnant to the Constitution as 8 
legislative and treaty- -making power on the President, because it nar — 
ers 8 to beg Spe the provisions of — are 3 ating wre the free 
ntroduction of sugar, mclasses, coffee, tea, an es. e ma 
of the legislation in this case, as was said of the the — — considered 
ta roti tic e ee 
ve o 8 0 on 
bracticable, an 


the subject as far as was reasonabl ly pra 
ties of the case was compelled to 33 to executive Selas the 455 duty 


of bringing about the result pointed out by the statute. To đeny the 
power of Co: ta 1 such a duty would in effect amount but 
to declaring t the plenary 


wer vested in Congress to regulate 
foreign selene Et 0 not be eifiicaciously exerted. 

I also cite the case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 649), con- 
struing the tariff act of October 1, 1890. In that case it was 
claimed that Congress conferred legislative and treaty-making 
power on the President because it authorized him to 
the provisions of the act relating to the free introduction of 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides. The Supreme Court 
held otherwise. 

I also refer to the case of Union Bridge Co. v. United States 
(204 U. S., 364.) 

The river and harbor act of 1899 provided for the removal or 
alteration of bridges which are unreasonable obstructions to 
navigation, after the Secretary of War has, pursuant to the pro- 
cedure prescribed in the act, ascertained that they are such 
obstructions. This was held not unconstitutional either as a 
delegation of legislative or judicial power to an executive 
re or as taking of property for public use without compen- 
sation. 

I also cite the case in re Kollock (165 U. S., 526), where a 
question arose under the act of August 2, 1886, imposing a tax 
on oleomargarine. The act authorized the Commissioner of 
Revenue to make regulations describing the marks, stamps, and 
brands to be used. It was held that this involyed no unconsti- 
tutional delegation of power. 

In the case of Interstate Commerce Commission v. Goodrich 
Transit Co. (224 U. S., 194) found on page 943 of Federal Re- 
porter, volume 215, it was held that— 

The Congress may not delegate its purely 1 ames, to a com- 
mission, but, having laid gonr oe general rules of a hich 
a commission shalt proceed, it may require of that — mi the 
ree of such rules to cular situations and the investigation 

facts, with a view to making orders in a particular matter within 

the rules laid down by the Congress. 
Mr. President, during Washington's administration Congress 
authorized the President, when Congress was not in session, 
when public safety so required, to lay an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in ports of the United States. 

Congress passed, during Adams’s administration, an act sus- 
pending commercial intercourse between the United States and 
France, and providing ‘that if France should disavow certain 
things before the next session of Congress, the President could 
remit and discontinue the prohibition. Those were not uncon- 
stitutional delegations of power. 

Congress in 1806 passed an act making it unlawful to import 
into the United States from Great Britain or Ireland articles 
of which leather, silk, hemp, flax, and so forth, were parts. 
The operation of this act, not subsequently ed by an- 
other act and the last act, gave to the President of the United 
States the power to the operation of the act if in his 


judgment the public interest should require it. At this session 
we have passed an act authorizing the President to place an 
embargo on certain products. 

So there have been all throngh the history of the Nation 
similar delegations of power, which did not authorize the Presi- 
dent or anyone else to make laws, but simply, under the law, to 
act when a certain state of facts develeped. In this connection 


I may refer to the act with reference to the importation of neat 
cattle, the operation of the act to be suspended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury whenever he should officially determine, 
and give public notice thereof, that such importation would not 
tend to the introduction o. sprend of contagious diseases. This 
act floes not invest at present with the power of legislation. 
Legislative power is exercised when Congress declares that 
upon a named contingency prices shall be fixed. The President 
does not make any law with reference thereto. He merely acts 
under the law of Congress, He is the agent of Congress to 
ascertain the event upon which prices shall be fixed. 

The true distinction (p. 693, 693, 143 U. S., Field v. Clark) is between 
the delegation of power to make the law, which necessarily involves a 
diseretion as te what it shall be, and conferring authority or discre- 
P be exercised under and in pursuance of the 

The legislature can not delegate its power to make the law. 
We have not done so. The legislature may make a law to dele- 
gate a power to determine some fact or state of things upon 
which the law makes, or tends to make, its own action depend. 
This we have done. The question of delegation of power under 
section 12 is the most serious constitutional question in the bill. 

Mr. President, I think I said, in reply to the Senator from 
Tennessee, that section 4 does not provide penalties for the 
commission of certain prohibited acts. That, it would seem, 
should be changed. 

Section 5, it seems to me, is the all-important section of this 
bill. That section gives power to the President to license deal- 
ers in es. I say that that section does not cover 
farmers. It gives no power to the President to take over any 
farnf and license it, and I do not think there ean be found in it 
language that sustains that view, although it has been stated 
that it did both before the committee and on the floor of the 
Senate. That section does compel the submission of reports. 
It does give the right to the President’s duly authorized agents 
to enter the places of business of licensees. Does that violate 
the fourth and fifth amendments of the Constitution? There is 
no immunity granted in any way in this proposed statute.” That 
could be done, but those who have drawn the statute seem to 
have preferred simply to rely on the barrier that could be raised 
by any eitizen that he was not compelled to submit any reports 
that might criminate him, nor was he compelled to permit the 
search of his place of business for the purpose of securing crimi- 
nating t They are subjects which I think we should 
consider; but when we come to consider them, Senators, bear 
in mind, too, that the same section provides a penalty for those 
who violate any of the provisions of the section. Will- 
fully” has a well-defined legal meaning. “Without legal excuse,” 
I believe, would be a good definition, so that if reports are 
required, and a person claims that reports are being required 
that criminate him and he does not make these reports, when he 
comes to prosecution under this act he can simply say that he 
did not willfully do this, because he had a legal excuse, namely, 
his constitutional rights. So the situation is the same as if we 
wrote into this section the exception that the reports and 
searches must be such as do not violate the Constitution of the 
United States. r 

I place in the Recorp a few extracts on this question. In the 
case of Boyd v. United States (116 U. S., 616), on the question 
of producing books and papers and violating the fourth and 
fifth amendments, fifth section of the act of June 22, 1874, re- 
quiring the defendant to produce in court his private books, 
invoices, and papers, or else the allegations of the attorney to be 
taken as confessed, was held unconstitutional and repugnant to 
the fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitution. 

The court held that— 


It on not require actual entry upon premises and search for and 


seizure of papers to constitute an unreasonable search and seizure 
within the meaning of the fourth amendment; a compulsory production” 
of a party's private books and papers to be used st himself or his 


TTT 
oy 3 of papers to make the n nonproduction of them a con- 
ession of the allegations which it is preten: they will prove. 

The court says that the two amendments are alike when the 
object of the search and seizure is to secure testimony against a 
person. In other words, compelling him to be a witness against 
himself, it is an unreasonable search and seizure. 

A leading case on self-incrimination is Brown v. Walker (161 
U. S.), summed up on page 609. The doctrine of the case may 
in brief be said to be this: Where there is immunity from pun- 
ishment a person is not protected from testifying. If his testi- 
mony can not be used against him, then he must testify. There 
was a strong dissenting opinion rendered in this case. 

The case of Wilson v. United States (221 U. S., 361) relates 
to the fourth and fifth amendments. 
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The fourth amendment protects a person from the compulsory 
production of private books and papers, but it does not extend 
to the corporate books. 

If they are his private papers they could not be produced. 

The correct doctrine is that the corporation books can not be 
withheld even though they might show the party guilty of a 
crime. But if one has the papers himself, as a private matter, 
he can withhold them if incriminating. 

In the case of Weeks v. United States (282 U. S., 388), the 
general subject of the fourth amendment is discussed. 

The court says: 


Personal property, personal security, and private property can not be 


invaded. 
It is to forever secure the ple, their persons, ayes papers, and 
effects against all unreasonable searches and seizures under the guise 


of law. 


This was the search of a man’s house. 

Query: Is there any difference in the law between house and 
place of business? 

The house is more the man’s castle than place of business, 
but the place of business could not be searched to secure in- 
criminating evidence, 

I quote from the case of Dent v. West Virginia (129 U. S., 114, 
123-124), as follows: 

As we have sald on more than one occasion, it may be difficult, if not 
im ible, to give to the terms “ due process of law” a definition which 
will embrace every permissible exertion of power affecting private rights 
and exclude such as are forbidden. They come to us from the law of 

England, from which country our jurisprudence is to a great extent 
j derived, and their requirement was there designed to secure the sub- 
ject against the arbitrary action of the Crown and place him under the 
rotection of the law. They were deemed to be equivalent to-“ the 

w of the land.” In this country the requirement is intended to have 
a similar effect against legislative power; that is, to secure the citizen 
against any arbitrary deprivation of his rights, whether relating to his 
life, his liberty, or his property. slation must necessarily vary with 
the different objects upon which it designed to operate. It is suffi- 
cient, for the 1 aod of this case, to say that legislation is not open 
to the charge of depriving one of his rights without due 505 of law, 
if it be general in its operation upon the subjects to which it relates, 
and is enforceable in the usual modes established in the administration 
of government with respect to kindred matters; that is, b 

roceedings adapted to the nature of the case. The pu 
The requirement is to exclude everythi: that is arbitrary an 

slation affecting the rights of the citizen. As said b, 

court in Yick Wo against Hopkins, speaking by Mr. Justice Matthews: 

“When we consider the nature and the theory of our institutions of 

5 the principles upon which they are supposed to rest, and 

ew the history of their development, we are constrained to con- 

clude that they do not mean to leave room for the play and action of 
purely perso: and arbitrary power.” 

In the case of Commonwealth against Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, in Twenty-first Pickering, page 542, the question arose over 
a provision of the statutes providing for the appointment of bank 
commissioners, giving them power to visit the banks, to make 
inquiries concerning the conditions of the banks, and examine 
under oath all officers and agents of the banks, and punishment 
where the officer or agent refused, without justifiable cause, to 
appear and testify. 

Held that the statute is not unconstitutional on the ground of 
its compelling the officers and agents of a bank to furnish 
evidence to criminate themselves; it imposes a penalty only upon 
those who “ without justifiable cause” refuse to testify. 

The court says: 

It will be presumed that the provision was to be taken with the 
implied exception that no one shall be obliged to criminate himself. 

Further, the exemption is a privilege which each individual 
may claim or waive. 

But the act used the term “ without justifiable cause.” 

Declining to answer under protection of the constitutional 
privilege would plainly be a justifiable cause, so it would be 
as to section 5 of this bill. ; 

In the case of Counselman against Hitchcock, in One hundred 
and forty-second United States, page 547, with which all lawyers 
are familiar, it was held that a party was not compelled to testify 
where he claimed it would criminate him. 

The statute under question did not fully protect the party, 
and the court held— 

In view of the constitutional provision a statutory enactment to be 
yalid must afford absolute immunity against future prosecutions for 
the offense to which the question relates. 

There is no immunity clause in this bill, but two methods are 
left—one to have immunity, the other to let the barrier remain. 
The latter is here deemed the better. 

In Billings against United States, in Two hundred ond thirty- 
second United States, pages 261 and 282, the court says: 

It is also settled beyond dispute that the Constitution is not self- 
destructive. In other words, that the powers which it confers on the 
one hand it does not immediately take away on the other; that is to 
say, that the authority to tax which is given in express terms is not 
limited or restricted by the subsequent provisions of the Constitution 
y the due-process clause of 


cious in 1 


or the amendments thereto, especially 
the fifth amendment, 


I have tried to quote briefly from these decisions the parts 
that bear on the question. 

In the case of Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson 
(154 U. S., 476, 477, and 478), the court said: 


ce Co 
duction of books, pa 
relating to the ma 
this visi 


roduce such books, papers, 
tariffs, contracts, agreements, and documents, the duty of producing 
them, if the testimony sought and the books, Bag eps etc., called for 

te to the matter under inves tion, if such matter is one which 

e commission is legally entitled to investigate, and if the witness is 
not excused on some personal ground from doing what the commission 
requires at his hands. These propositions seem to be so clear and 
indisputable that any attempt to sustain them by argument would be 
of no value in the discussion. Whether the commission is entitled to 
the evidence it seeks and whether the refusal of the witness to testify 
or to produce books, pipera; etc., in his possession is or is not in viola- 
tion of his duty or ín derogation of the rights of the United States 
seeking to execute a power expressly A 728 to Congress, are the dis- 
tinct es between that body and the witness. They are issues be- 
tween the United States and those who dispute the v. ems of an act 
of Congress and seek to obstruct its enforcement. And these issues. 
made in form prescribed by the act of Congress, are so presented 
that the judicial power is Frege le of acting on them. The question so 
presented is substantially, if not 8 that which would arise if 
the witness was proceeded against by indictment under an act of Con- 
gress declaring it to be an offense against the United States for anyone 
to refuse to testify before the commission after duly summoned, 
or to produce books, papers, etc., in his possession upon notice to do so, 
oe tapering penalties for such refusal to testify or to produce the re- 
q books, papers, and documents. A prosecution for such offense 
or a proceeding by information to recover such penalties would have as 
its real and ultimate object to compel obedience to the rightful orders 
of the commission while it was exerting the powers given to it 
by Congress. And such is the sole object of the present direct pro- 
ceeding. The United States asserts its right, under the Constitution 
and laws, to have these appellees answer the ang nae propounded to 
them by the commission and to produce specified books, papers, etc., 
in their possession or under their control. It insists that the evidence 
called for is material in the matter under investigation; that the sub- 
ject of investigation is within legislative cognizance and may be in- 
quired of by any tribunal constituted by Congress for that Pen Son 

he appellees deny that any such rights exist in the General Gov- 
ernment, or that they are under a legal duty, even if such evidence be 
important or vital in the enforcement of the interstate-commerce act, 
to do what is required of them by the commission. Thus has arisen a 
dispute involving 1 or claims asserted by the respective 
it. And the power to determine it directly, and as be 
finally, must reside somewhere. It can not be that the Genera 
ernment, with all the power conferred upon it by the people of the 
United States, ts helpless in such an 3 and is unable to pro- 
vide some method, judicial in form and direct in its operation, for the 
prompt and conclusive determination of this ute, 

We do not overlook these constitutional limitations which, for the 
protection of personal rights, must necessarily attend all investigations 
conducted under the authority of Congress. Neither branch of the 
19 — Ny department, still less any merely administrative body estab- 
lished by Congress, possesses or can be invested with a general power of 
making inquiry into the private affairs of the citizen. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Section 5 provides: 

That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find it essential 
to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distri- 
bution of any necessaries— 

What does the Senator understand by the word “ necessaries ” 
there? 


Mr. KENYON. “Necessaries” is defined by section 1 of the 
bill. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. “Necessaries” are foods, feeds, fuel, and 


those things entering into their production. 

Mr. BORAH. “And articles required for their production.” 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the section said “ foods, feeds, 
and fuel” there would be something definite and ascertainable 
about it, but when it says “articles required for their produc- 
tion ” it puts us upon a sea without rudder or compass. 

Mr. KENYON. We are on that kind of a sea in a good many 
statutory enactments. 

Mr. BORAH. One can not sit down himself and work out in 
his own mind how many things enter into the production of 
“foods, feeds, and fuel.” “All articles which enter into their 
production,” unquestionably, Mr. President, would include farm 
implements; it would include such clothing as is used in the 
ordinary walks of life in agriculture. a 
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Mr. KENYON. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, they are “ necessaries.” 

Mr. KENYON. ‘They do not enter into the production of 
* necessaries.” 

Mr. BORAH. But they do enter into the production, just as 
much, I venture to say, as many other articles which would be 
readily accepted as entering into the production. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The phrase is “ required for their produc- 
tion,” not “entering into their production.” 

Mr. BORAH. That would be still broader. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with the Senator from Idaho that the 
phrase is unfortunate; and I think if we should substitute the 
words “raw materials,” then we would have it within well- 
defined limits. It would then read “ and to facilitate the move- 
ment of foods, feeds, fuel, and the raw materials required for 
their production.” I think that the term “raw materials” in 
such connection has a well-defined meaning in the courts. Then, 
it would not reach any of the commodities to which the Senator 
has referred—agricultural implements, binding twine, and the 
like of that. The raw material for flour would be wheat, and 
so on. That would make it clearer and limit its scope. 

Mr. BORAH. It would make it clearer, but, in my judgment, 
the limitation would be manifestly unfair in its working. As 
the Senator who sits beside me [Mr. Wotcorr] has suggested, 
the wording here is “and articles required for their produc- 
tion,” which, in my judgment, would include almost everything 
that a farmer has to buy to run a 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator object to that? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not, if it can be made definite; and 
I have an amendment on my desk to make it definite. The 
reason why I am anxious to have it definite is because the 
bill carries all the way through it the word “ necessaries,” and 
refers back, as the Senator from Iowa has said, to section 1 
for a definition of the word “necessaries”; and when we get 
back to section 1 we have what, in my judgment, is such an 
indefinite description that it makes the entire bill nebulous and 
uncertain. 

Mr. KENYON. I would be glad to consider with the Senator 
that amendment. The points which have been brought up show 
that the discussion has not been in vain. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 1 should like to ask the Senator for his 
views as to another phase of section 5. Does not the Senator 
think that under section 5 there is the power to regulate the 
prices—to name the prices at which necessaries as defined in 
the bill may be bought and sold by certain classes? 

Mr. KENYON, Just what does the Senator mean by that? 
Can he give me an illustration? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will take, for illustration, an elevator 
man who buys quantities of wheat. Has not the President, 
under section 5, the power to specify at what figure he shall 

sell his wheat? 
: Mr, KENYON. I can not answer that “yes” or “no.” The 
President would have the power, for instance, to require 
licenses—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. And then to make rules and regulations for 
the licensee. If he finds that the rates being charged by the 
licensee are unreasonable, unfair, and discriminatory, he can 
issue an order providing what will be a reasonable rate. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then, it is true that the President is 
constituted a tribunal before whom is brought the question of 
what is a reasonable price for these commodities in certain 
hands? 

Mr. KENYON. I think so; just the same as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so acts in cases within its jurisdiction, 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Then, let me go a step further 

Mr. KENYON, I want to say that that does not apply to the 
farmer or the gardener or the producer. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I said, “in certain hands.” 
the farmer. 

Mr. KENYON. After it leaves their hands, the provision may 
apply. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It applies to the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer; but if the term “ necessaries” is so broad as to include 
steel, as the Senator indicated by an expression this morning 
he thought it did, then the President has power under section 
5 to fix the price of steel, has he not? 

Mr. KENYON. I am inclined to think so. There is, however, 
opportunity for great differences of opinion on that question, 


I except 


Mr. WOLCOTT. And unquestionably he has the authority 

to fix the price of coal and other fuel, and so on, and so on. 
Mr. KENYON. I think so. I wish somebody would fix it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does not the Senator think it wise that 
there should, as suggested by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], be a more accurate definition of the term “neces- 
saries,” so that we may know just what we are embracing in 
the terms of this bill? 

Mr. KENYON. I am not prepared to say. My judgment is 
that the powers conferred by this bill will never be exercised; 
that the very enactment of the bill will end these troubles. I 
may be dreaming about that, but personally, speaking only for 
myself—because in this instance each member of the committee 
can only speak for himself—I see no objection to a more spe- 
cific definition. I think in the other House there was some ob- 
jection- when the words “clothing and. shoes” were originally 
included. My platform as to this matter is simply this: That 
nobody ought to make unreasonable profits out of this war, and 
that if we can net some way stop that being done, we had better 
resign and go home and let some one else try it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I quite agree with the Senator; I am quite 
in harmony with that view: 

Mr. BORAH. We can arrange that when we come to the 
tax bill, if we will just do it. We can then get at the profits. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, yes; I am with the Senator on that, too. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. 

Mr. KENYON. The people who have made millions and hun- 
dreds of millions in the last few years ought to have a very 
substantial tax levied upon them. I suggested here one day 
that the tax be Increased 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator any hope that that is 
going to be done by Congress? $ 

Mr. KENYON. We are going to stand here and fight for a 
long time to see if it can not be done. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I am very much in sympathy with the 
Senator’s position on that. 

Mr. KENYON. I happened to say one day here that we ought 
to conscript all incomes over $100,000 in this country during 
the war, and some of these papers immediately said that that 
bordered close on to treason, because “it disturbed conditions 
in this country.” If those of tremendous wealth in this coun- 
try do not bear the heavy part of this war burden it “ will dis- 
turb conditions in this country.” That is true as Holy Writ. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Why did the Senator want to make it 
$100,000? Why not cut it down to $50,000? That would not 
20 good many people. It would not affect a great many 
people. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one 
other question? 

Mr. KENYON. Les. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Section 3 establishes a governmental con- 
trol of necessaries, This control extends to a contret over the 
consumption of necessaries. Now, section 5 provides that— 

The President is authorized to preseribe such regulations govern- 
ing the conduct of the business of licensees as may be essential to pre- 


vent uneconomical manufacture and inequitable distribution of neces- 
saries, and otherwise to carry out the purposes of this act. 


One of the purposes of the act is to exercise control over con- 
sumption. Does the Senator think there is any danger in the 
view that section 5, by tying in with section 3, might establish 
an authority to regulate in some way the consumption of food? 

Mr. KENYON. I haye not thought so; but if there is danger 
of that I should be one of those who would favor striking out 
the consumption feature of section 8. I do not think it is of 
any practical importance, anyhow. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not think it is, either. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is merely descriptive, and it raises 
so much trouble in the discussion that it might as well go out. 

A question that has troubled me, also, along this line is 
that we do compel a person to sell his product to some one 
else. That may raise a serious constitutional question as to 
whether you are taking private property for public use; but 
whatever there may be to that the selling is merely incidental 
to the purposes of the bill. We have compelled the selling 
of stocks owned by companies, as in the Northern Securities 
Co. case. 

I want to put in a decision or two under the question of taking 
private property, of police power, whether it exists as to the 
National Government, and also one decision on the constitution- 
ality of the revolving-fund theory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ` In the absence of objection, the 
matter referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
QUESTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY TAKEN FOR PUBLIC USE. 
5 aw see is discussed in Union Bridge Co. r. United States (204 
ne point is made that the Incidental consequence of the lawful 


and proper exercise ofea governmental power in taking of private 
preven for public use without compensation. It is damnum absque 
uria.” 


Bee also ianguage of the court on page 399. 
In Northern Securities Co. v. United States (193 U. S., 197) the 


property shipped in interstate commerce, such as under the pure food 
and drug act. (See Hipolite Egg Co. v. United States, 220 U. S.. 45.) 

On the question of police porer in Hoke v. United States (227 U. S., 
308; found in 239 U. S., 514) the court said: : 


There, after stating that “if the facility of interstate transportation ” 
can be denied in the case of lotteries, obscene literature, diseased cattle 
and persons, and impure food and drugs, the like facility could be 
taken away from “the systematic enticement of and the enslavement 
in prostitution and debauchery of women,” the court concluded with 
the reassertion of the simple principle that Congress is not to be denied 
the exercise of its constitutional authority over interstate commerce, 
and its power to adopt not only means 3 but convenient to its 
exercise, because these means may have the quality of pouce regulations. 
1 U. S., 322, 323; see Gloucester Ferry Co. v. mnsylyania, 114 
„., 196. 215, Hipolite Esg Co. v. United States, 220 U. S., 45, 57; 
Lottery case, 188 U. S., 321. 

REVOLVING FUND. 

sole question of the revolving fund being contrary to subdivision 7, 
* No moneys shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriation made by law.” 

Knote v. United States (95 U. S., 149) holds that the constitutional 
provision applies only to moneys which are actually in the Treasury 
and not to moneys which remain under the control of the President, 

The “revolving-fund” principle is not new. 

We have it in Forest Service (37 Stat., 828); Alaskan pumai 8 
Stat., 1145); the United States Reclamation Service (33 Stat., 1032) ; 
United States Revenue-Cutter Service (30 Stat., 604). 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I thought I was discussing 
this matter rather hurriedly, but I am not responsible for all 
the time that has. been taken. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator has done us a favor by 
occupying the time. We are glad to hear from somebody who 
will discuss this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. My purpose has been to throw whatever 
light I could on the bill. I want to say, as to section 9, that 
I am offering an amendment to that section which makes it 
clear that it does not cover the farmer or the gardener or the 
producer. I haye emphasized before, and I can not emphasize 
too much, that we must not do anything here to injure the pro- 
ducers of this country. The farmers are willing to go and till 
their fields at a loss, if it becomes necessary, to support our 
armies or our navies. Such conditions have not as yet been 
reached. There are no more patriotic lot of people in the 
world. What we need is more production and still more pro- 
duction. If we fix a maximum price for the farmer, we are 
going to injure production. Now, there is not any doubt about 
it; and it is not fair to the farmer unless you go ahead and fix 
a maximum price on everything that he has to buy. The 
farmer is not wanting in patriotism; and I am not pleading 
for the farmers as a class. I am pleading, on the great question 
of public policy, that we must have the foodstuffs produced. I 
do say there must be a “square deal” for the great producing 
classes of the country. The more we can stimulate production 
in this country the sooner these questions will be solved. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if this bill results through the 
license process in fixing the price at which the middleman may 
sell the product, must it not inevitably fix the price of the 
farmer? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not believe so, though I have been trou- 
bled a great deal about that question. There are so many of 
these obstacles between the producer and the consumer, so many 
of these middlemen. Now, you fix the price; you say that cer- 
tain middlenien shall not charge over so much. That will have 
some effect, as it gets near to the farmer. If it is the immediate 
purchase from the farmer it will have a great deal of effect; 
but if it is on down the line, that is another matter. Now, I do 
not believe the farmers got over $1.34 or $1.50 for their wheat 
last year. I will ask the Senator from Minnesota about that. 
They were not getting more than that out of the last year’s 
crop, were they? 

Mr. NELSON. The average price the farmer received out of 
the last year’s crop has been variously estimated from $1.50 to 


$1.60. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. And yet wheat went up here in the early part 
of April, under speculation, to $3.33. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 


Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the price which the farmer got 
was paid several months before that. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, suppose the farmer got his price sev- 
eral months before that? You come along to a great lot of 
hoarded stuff which has gone up in price. If you take that and 
fix a price on it, do you think you are affecting the farmer? 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose we take the packing houses and fix 
the price at which they can dispose of their product. Is there 
any possible doubt that that will fix the price at which they will 
purchase the animal from the farmer? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, well, the packing houses have robbed 
the farmers all of these years, and they will keep on robbing 
them if they can. They always have done it, and they always 
will attempt to. The Government under this bill may take over 
the packing houses, 

Mr. BORAH. But the point with me is this: We say that 
this is not to fix the price for the farmer or the producer, and 
not to injure the producer. Now, I do not believe it is within 
the compass of the human mind to adjust prices and fix them 
for the men standing between the farmer and the consumer 
without at the same time materially affecting, if not actually 
fixing, the price which the producer will get for his product. 

I think that is inevitable; and if we are going to deal with 
this price-fixing proposition at all I think we have got to come 
to the question of fixing a price not only for the farmer but 
fixing a certain price. As Mr. Hoover says in one instance, it is 
the only workable proposition which they have ever had in Eu- 
rope; because when you say that you are not going to fix the price 
of the product of the farmer and turn around and fix the price 
at which the man who is dealing with it sells it, you do fix the 
price of the farmer. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask either of the Senators on th 
floor if it is not the intention of this bill that the Governmen 
shall become the sole and exclusive purchaser of food grains, 
and in that way fix the price to the farmer? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; I think not. I think the suggestion 
of the Senator might possibly be pertinent as to wheat, which 
is the one thing for which there is a great export demand, and 
where there is something of which a large amount is exported 
the Government possibly might be able to do that by purchase. 
But you take the corn supply, with 3,000,000,000 bushels, and 
it is an impossible proposition. 

Mr. HARDING. I have gotten the impression that the ob- 
ject of this bill was to enable the Government to enter into the 
purchase of wheat in particular for both the allies and our own 
Army supply and for our civilian use. 

Mr. KENYON. Section 9 gives that power. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think we ought to mislead ourselves 
or mislead the country, and I know we will not do it inten- 
tionally ; but the country ought to understand, it seems to me, 
that this is going to result in the fixing of prices all along the 
line, if you fix a price anywhere along the line. You can not 
stop the business world and fix a price at a certain point and 
say that the prices beyond that and the prices below that will fix 
themselves. The very moment you fix the price anywhere in 
the transaction, you must necessarily fix the price all along the 
line. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand it, but I am not clear, this 
is not an absolute price fixing. It simply amounts to this: At 
whatever price the retailer succeeds in buying the stuff, either 
from the farmer or the jobber or the manufacturer, it is simply 
to regulate what percentage would be a reasonable profit upon 
the sale. It is not to say at what rate, absolutely, he shall sell 
it; but it is simply to say, “If you pay so much for this com- 
modity when you buy it, either of the commission man or the 
manufacturer or the farmer, you shall only get such a per- 
centage of profit ”—25 or 30 per cent, or whatever it may be. 
It is not an absolute price fixing. 

Mr. KENYON. That is, the President would have the power 
to do just as the Senator from Minnesota has said. He would 
have the power to say to the elevator man, “ Your profit shall 
be so and so,” and to the miller, “ Your profit shall not exceed 
so and so.” Now, he has that power under this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. And then the elevator man and the mill man 
will say to the farmer, “ Your profit shall be so and so,” and 
they have the right and the power to say it under this bill.“ 
The very moment you start in to say that you shall have such 
and such a profit, you inevitably, under the laws of business 
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and of trade, fix the price of the other men with whom you are 
dealing. 7 

Mr. KENYON. There is, of course, something in that, 
though it is not clear to me how the elevator man could enforce 
any such thing as to the farmer. You have got to rely now 
on the President, or whoever is to be food controller, to see 
that the interests of the producing classes are not affected; 
and he has got to make a price that is going to enable the 
farmer, the gardener, the producer, to raise his stuff without 
loss. If the President does not do that, we have involved this 
country in a terrible condition. There is no doubt about that. 
I am willing to rely on Mr. Hoover's doing that. 

This is a time when we must rely on others to a large extent. 
We are relying on our Army and Navy, on our President, and 
on each other to do the right and patriotic thing. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have a very profound re- 
spect for Mr. Hoover and for what he has done, and I have no 
doubt in the world of his great desire to serve in this situa- 
tion; but I do doubt Mr. Hoover's ability to annul the laws 
of supply and demand and to change the laws of business as 
they have built themselves up inevitably out of human charac- 
ter for the last thousand years. I do not believe that can be 
done. 

I have no doubt Mr. Hoover will do the very best he can 
under the circumstances, and I think the President did exactly 
right, if he was going to select anybody to execute this law, 
in selecting Mr. Hoover; but I do not want to be placed in the 
position of voting for a measure which has gone to the coun- 
try and to my constituents, most of whom are farmers, as a 
measure which will not affect them at all, which will leave them 

in full power to charge what they see fit, when I know as well 
as I know anything that this measure, if it is carried out, will 
fix the price of their products. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, how would the Senator regulate these 
excessive profits? In any way but by taxation, or would he 
let them alone? r 

Mr. BORAH. There are a number of ways in which you can 

regulate excessive profits; but I do not flatter myself at all 
that you can enter into the regulation of these things and ex- 
empt the farmer. I think where the mistake has been made 
„for the purpose of giving this bill standing has been in sending 
‘out to the country the statement that the great agricultural 
classes are not going to be affected by it. We had infinitely 
better say to them: This is a crisis. It is a situation where 
you must take your chances with the rest of the economic 
world. We will protect you in so far as we can; but when we 
enter into the economic world and undertake to change the 
laws which fix trade and fix prices, you must understand that 
you-will be affected just the same as the rest of us.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President,.may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to stop at this point, but I will 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not believe that I place the same 
construction on section 5 that the Senator does. I believe he 
takes the position that section 5 permits the Government or the 
executive department to place the price on the commodities 
mentioned in section 5. I do not so understand section 5, and 
I do not think it was the purpose of the framer of the bill to 
give that power to the executive department. 

_ The Senator will notice that section 5 has reference to the 
licensing of the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, 
or distribution of any necessaries. That is the purpose of the 
section. Farther down, in line 16— 

-The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations governing 
the conduct of the business of licensees as may be essential to prevent 
uneconomical manufacture and inequitable distribution of necessaries 
and otherwise to carry out the purposes of this act, 

That is limited to carrying out 

Mr. KENYON. Now, will the Senator read the top of 
page 57 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Just a moment. I am coming to that 
now. At the top of page 5,-to which the Senator calls atten- 
tion, it says: 

Whenever the President shall find that any rate, charge, or practice 
of any licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, or discriminatory and un- 
fair, or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, within a reasonable 


time fixed in the order to discontinue any such unjust, unreasonable, 
discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or practice, 


Mr. KENYON. What is the charge, except what it sells for? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have construed that section to ap- 


ply particularly to the methods of carrying on the business 
und the distribution of the commodities and the rate of storage 


charged. The word “price” is not anywhere mentioned in 
that section. ; í 
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and auditing of accounts to be kept by licensees, su 


Mr. KENYON. No; that is true. “$ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My view of that is that it simply 
regulates the business under a license system. The license can 
be withheld or granted, as the President sees fit. Now, the 
matter of regulating the prices of steel and other commodities 
that the Senator is anxious to control—and I am in accord with 
him in the hope that they may be regulated—comes under an- 
other section, where the President is authorized, for instance, 
to take charge of a plant and operate it if the charges are 
unjust; or he can buy and store wheat and other commodities 
for the purpose of selling them at a reasonable price. I think 
that those subsequent sections are the sections which fix the 
price, and that section 5 only fixes the regulation for the con- 
duct of the business. I may be mistaken in my construction 
of it, however. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
tion 9. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Section 9, I think, and section 11. 

Mr. KENYON. Section 10 is the one that gives the power 
to take over factories and mines, but I understand that is a 
section that Mr. Hoover feels is not at all essential to this bill. 
I am inclined to think it a very important section. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the President found, for instance, 
that a steel company was charging an unjust rate for a com- 
modity that the Government needed to carry on the war, he 
could take charge of the company’s plant and operate it. 

ete eros What does the Senator mean by “an unjust 
rate” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. An unjust rate for storage. 

Mr. KENYON. Is not that what the licensee is charging for 
what he is selling or manufacturing? If he is unjust about it, 
it is because his charge is too high, or it is discriminatory; 
and so the President makes the rule, just like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. My thought is that it is just the same 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I draw a distinction between a rate 
and a price. : 

Mr. KENYON, I see. There is confusion in the words used, 
This should be cleared up. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will notice, on reading 
that over carefully, that it has reference to the storage and 
the distribution and the manufacture of a commodity, but it 
does not undertake to fix the price. Now, if these concerns 
that are licensed should undertake to distribute all of their 
imported product to one concern, for instance, so that ñ monop- 
oly might be built up, or if they undertook to unfairly dis- 
tribute it in any way, the license would control them. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to give up the floor at this point. 
I have been on my feet for nearly five hours and, with this 
oppressive heat, I am somewhat wearied. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I simply wished to suggest that that 
was the view I had of this section. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon a question. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator does not want to ask me the 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to say that I have given careful 
study to section 5 and have reached the conclusion, as I have 
suggested here, that it gives the President practically the same 
kind of power that we are giving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over any of the matters for which he may require 
a license, ' 

That is all I care to say about the bill, Mr. President. I did 
not mean to take so much of the time of the Senate, but I have 
been interrupted so many times that I am not entirely to blame. 
I am glad that Senators have been willing to remain here and 
listen and offer suggestions. = 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] a question in regard to section 5. 

This section says: 

That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find it essen- 
tial to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or 
distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the 
purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person shall, 
after a date fixed in the announcement; engage in or carry on any 
such business specified in the announcement of importation, exporta- 
tio. manufacture, storage, or distribution of any necessaries as set 
fo in such announcement, unless he shall secure and hold a license 
issued pursuant to this section. The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations rane the conduct of the business of 
licensees as may be essential to prevent uneconomical manufacture and 
inequitable distribution of necessaries and otherwise to carry out the 

urposes of this act. Such regulations may also include requirements 


‘or the issaance of licenses and requirements for 1 0 acanna 
mission of repo: 


The Senator refers to sec- 
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by them, with or without oath or affirmation, and the entry and in- 
jon by the President’s duly authorized ts of the places of 

business of licensees. Whenever the President find that any rate, 

charge, or practice of any licensee is unjust, unreasonable, or 


eriminatory and unfair, or 
within a reasonable, time 


licensee shall, within the time prescribed in the order, 
t, unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair, or 
wasteful rate, charge, or practice. 

Now, suppose the President were dealing with an institution 
like the Armour Packing Co. or the Swift Packing Co. If I 
correctly understand the Senator’s construction of this provi- 
sion, there would be very little that the President could effect 
with reference to them, because they have no charges and no 
rates such as the Senator supposes this section to cover. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. Just as the Senator 
from Iowa says, the powers granted under this section are a 
good deal like the powers granted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Now, suppose the President, having these books 
of account before him or his agents, ascertains that they are 
doing an unfair business. He could take over those plants, 
under a subsequent section of the bill, and fix the rates himself 
if they refused to obey the order of the President to fix a fair 
and nondiscriminatory rate, . 

Mr. BORAH. In the first place, however, there would not be 
anying under section 5, according to the construction I under- 
stand the Senator to place upon it, which the packing company 
would have done in violation of the order, because it does not 
enter into the rate question or the charge question, and so forth, 
if those rates and charges are to be limited merely to the question 
of storage. They buy this stuff; they own it themselves. They 
are not simply storing it for somebody else. They are not 
Simply holding it for some one else. They are the owners of it, 
and they buy it, and they resell it. Now, if the President 
wishes to fix a rate at which they must resell it, he could not 
do it under section 5, according to the Senator’s construction, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Only by an order. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If he found that the rate was unfair. 

Mr. BORAH. But the rate for what? The Senator means 
the price when he says the rate there, does he not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am speaking of the rates of storage. 

Mr. BORAH. But the packing company is not engaged in 
storage. It is engaged in purchasing the product itself from 
the farmer; and when it purchases the product it owns it. It 
manufacturers it, puts it into salable form, and sells it. Now, 
unless you understand “charge” to mean “price,” there is 
nothing which the President could do with reference to the 
Armour Co. under section 5 at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think the President has the 
power, under section 5, to fix the price of the commodity at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Then he could not deal with anybody except 
those who are engaged in the storage business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Only indirectly could he fix the price, 
and that would be under a subsequent section. If he found the 
prices charged under this section were excessive or exorbitant, 
he might do it. A 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, permit me to suggest to the 
Senator that he could regulate packing houses under the ex- 
portation clause, 
` Mr. BORAH. Exactly. But only to a Umited and ineffective 
extent, He might make them licensees. But as licensees, he 
could not, according to the Senator from Oregon, control their 

rices. 
* Mr. WALSH. That is to say, the Armour Packing Co., being 
engaged in the business of ‘exporting, could be licenseé under 
the provisions of section 9? 7 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; but after they had licensed them un- 
der that provision the President could not do anything with 
reference to fixing the price at which they could sell abroad, 
could he? 

Mr. WALSH. I quite agree with the Senator from Oregon 
that he could not. 

Mr. BORAH. Then section 5 is a dead letter so far as in- 
stitutions of that kind are concerned? 

Mr. WALSH. No; not at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think not, because the company be- 
ing engaged in this business and having the license, it brings 
them right uader the jurisdiction. 

Mr. BORAH. But when you get them under the jurisdiction, 
what do you do to them? You can ask them to take out a 
license, but they are not storing stuff. They are not engaged 
in that kind of business. They own it, Just the same as one 
owns a farm. : 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The class of company that the Senator 
mentioned awhile ago, it was charged here on the floor of the 
ie was going into the storage business in every walk of 


Mr. BORAH. The cold-storage business? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; everything. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, suppose you limit the amount that they 
can charge for cold storage. Does the Senator contend that that 
stops with the mere question of the price for storage? They 
own the car in which they store it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am satisfied that my construction 
of this act is correct. If it does not carry out that purpose, I 
think it ought to be amended. It seems to me that it does, in 
that it brings these businesses under the jurisdiction of the ex- 
ecutive department, and gives the President power, after an 
inspection of their books, to fix these rates. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator from Montana that 
the President could bring them under the license by reason of 
the exportation clause; but what I want to know is: After the 
President gets them in the attitude of a licensee, what can he 
do, if anything, toward fixing the price at which they may sell 
their products to the people of the United States? What power 
has he under that? I do not think he has any power at all. 

psd CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think he has power to fix the 
price. 

Mr, BORAH. Let me call the attention of the Senator to this 
proposition. I have mentioned it here before on the floor of 
the Senate: 5 

Last year the Armour Packing Co. declared~a cash dividend 
of $20,000,000 and a stock dividend of $80,000,000. The Swift 
Packing Co., I think, declared a cash dividend of $23,000,000 
and a stock dividend of $75,000,000, I am not certain as to the 
latter figures. It is not at all difficult to arrive at the reason 
why meat products in this country are high under those condi- 
tions. The Armour Co. made about 514.000.000 last year in 
excess of what they made in 1913, to say nothing of their stock 
dividends, and the Swift Co. made about the same amount, 
although I have not the exact figures. Now, unless this bill 
deals with that kind of a situation we are merely fulminating 
in the atr, because there is where the profits have gone and 
where they have been accumulating; and they are gathered 
from the millions of pockets in the United States, from the 
people who buy meat products, because we know that these 
meats are shipped from the great inland places into Chicago, 
shipped back again, and purchased again. Unless we can deal 
with that situation, it seems to me that we are not regulating 
this matter at all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. On the other hand, Mr. 
President, if we take ‘possession of that class of institutions 
and operate them ourselves as a Government—which I believe 
we may have to do—and fix the price, it is useless to say to 
the intelligent farmer of this country that you are not fixing 
the price of his animal when you fix the price of the article 
which is made out of the animal. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I was called from the Chamber. I have 
so much confidence in the Senator's judgment I want to ask 
him if it is his opinion that section 5 of the bill does not give 
the President the right to fix the price of the products of the 
packers? 4 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I am inclined to agree with that propo- 
sition. y 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That the word “charge” employed here 
does not mean the price that the packers charge? 

Mr. BORAH. I am inclined to think that the word“ charge” 
was not intended there as synonymous with the word “ price.” 
In the first place, there is no oceasion for using the word 
“charge” if it meant price. In popular parlance it would 
mear the same thing, but, technically speaking, I am inclined 
to agree with the Senator from Montana and the Senator from 
Oregon that it has reference to another kind of charge than 
the price of the article. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
opinion, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I call the attention of the Senator from Idalio 
to page 3, line 22, section 4, where precisely the same language 
is used— 


or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge In handling or 
dealing in or with any necessaries. 


I am obliged to the Senator for his 


That section was under consideration and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] stated that the words “ rate or charge” 
meant price, as he understood them, dealing in these goods, and 
if that were not so then there would be no prohibition at all 
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against a retailer charging an excessive price; the law would 
only apply to conspiracies. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to say while I am on 
the floor just a word generally with reference to the bill. It 
seems to me that we may not occupy very much time in dis- 
cussing the general situation as to the necessity of dealing with 
the situation if it can be dealt with from a legislative standpoint 
to effectuate a better condition of affairs in the country. I sup- 
pose we all realize the exigency which is upon us and are de- 
sirous of arriving at some intelligent conclusion as to how we 
can deal with the situation, 2 : 

I read in the newspapers of the last day or two a statement 
which purported to come from the White House. Of course, 
I do not know whether it is authentic or not, but upon the face 
of it it purports to be, and if it is correct, and if this is the 
idea which the President has in his mind, it seems to me we 
could incorporate it in a bill and effectuate all he desires with- 
out very much extended discussion or controversy. It is alto- 
gether a different proposition from what we find in this bill. I 
do not think I offend anyone because I do not think anybody in 
the Chamber drew this bill, when I say that the bill has all the 
appearance to me of a town-meeting resolution instead of a 
statute. It seems*to express that which we want to do in 
general terms, but when it comes to authorize and specify the 
manner in whith we shall do it there are no two minds agreeing 
upon what the bill means. It is rather the description of a situ- 
ation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is right about the draft 
of the bill. It was drawn as a matter of fact by the Solicitor 
and attorneys in the Agricultural Department. But if the Sen- 
ater will compare it with the statutes of some of the other 
countries engaged in this war he will find that the essential pro- 
visions of it are taken from the statutes of those countries. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no desire to be offensive. But I wish 
to say with reference to these foreign statutes, it is not meeting 
the situation to take down the statutes of some foreign country 
and rewrite them for the United States unless we know what 
has been the effect of those statutes in those countries. I have 
undertaken to inform myself to some extent as to what has been 
the effect of those statutes in Canada and other countries, and I 
sincerely trust that we will put something through the Congress 
of the United States which will better deal with the situation 
than those statutes have done in those countries. They have 
practically changed the situation in no respect whatever, so far 
as prices and economic conditions are concerned. Those statutes 
are in countries where the very worst conditions prevail with 
reference to the poor or those living upon small saluries, and 
they have not dealt with the situation at all, so far as the situa- 
tion ought to be dealt with in protecting them against high 
prices. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I recall it, the statement was made by 
Mr. Hoover yesterday that in France and Great Britain the 
prices of breadstuffs were 25 and 40 per cent—I may not give 
the exact figures—less than they were in this country. The 
Senator has just stated, if I understood him correctly, that the 
statutes which have been adopted in those countries had not 
been effective. How does the Senator account for the reduction 
in the price of foodstuffs in those countries as compared with 
the price of foodstuffs in this country, which is the producer? 

Mr. BORAH. I will state to the Senator one way by which 
they have dealt with it. The Governments have purchased the 
food products and redistributed them to the people and have 
made up the deficit by large sums through taxation which have 
gone_into their budgets. France alone, I think, paid in $38,- 
000,000 last year as a deficit of this nature. = 

Mr, GORE. And expects to pay $65,000,000 this year. 

Mr. BORAH. They simply went into the market, bought the 
food, sold it to the people at a lower price, and then put the 
deficit up to the taxpayers. That is the way by which they have 
dealt with that situation in those countries. But I was going to 
read from this newspaper article, and then take my seat, 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator if they have not, 
to a certain extent, eliminated the middle classes between the 
producer and the consumer, and in that way saved a large part 
of the price? 

Mr. BORAH. In some instances the Governments have actu- 
ally taken possession of the institutions and are running them 
themselves. 


May I interrupt the Senator for just 


This statement which was put out, as I understand, from the 
White House, states: 

1, A food control office, which will do all the buying of foodstuffs 
for the United States and her allies, with a view to eliminating the 
bidding against each other of the entente powers, and to distributing 
the purchases and shipments on an orderly basis, thus tending to 
stabilize the market instead of upsetting it. 


It seems to me that could be done wisely and effectively, and, 
as far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to support that kind 
of a proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator if we could do 
anything about that? Would not that come from the entente 
powers? 

Mr. BORAH. The President wants, I understand, a food- 
control officer for the purpose of becoming a common disbursing 
agent for the United States and the entente powers. If he de- 
sires the creation of that kind of an office and designates Mr. 
Hoover for the place I would be very glad myself to vote for it. 

Mr. WALSH. The idea the Senator infers from this is that 
we shall pass a law prohibiting them from purchasing in this 
country except through an agent to be designated by us? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not understand that that is called 
for, but I take it if a food-control office was provided for and 
filled, owing to the relationship which exists between this 
country and the allies in all probability there would be but 
one purchasing agent, 

Mr. WALSH. I had an idea that probably it could be accom- 
plished by a voluntary arrangement between the allies, that 
they would agree to unite on one agent, so that we would not 
have to impose that kind of an arrangement upon them. 

Mr. BORAH. I think myself that this matter could be covy- 
ered by a voluntary arrangement, but as I said if the Presi- 
dent sees in it a situation which should be taken care of by 
making the purchasing agent an officer of the Government of 
the United States I would have no objection to creating the 
office. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator rom Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact that so far as the pur- 
chases by all foreign Governments for export are concerned, the 
matter is now in the hands of the President to compel all pur- 
chases to be made through one agent named by him? 

Mr. BORAH. I have assumed so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Under the recent law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Under the embargo act which we passed 
giving the President power to embargo all commerce. 

Mr. BORAH. I believe that bill has been signed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Les. - 

Mr. BORAH. However, Mr. President, as I was saying, 
if the President sees in the situation the necessity for the crea- 
tion of such an office, I certainly would haye no objection to 
it. I yield to his judgment. 

2. Power to be vested in this office to make hoarding impossible, 
The right would be given the office to take hoarded stocks by force 
and sell them, the proceeds over to the owners after subject- 
ing them to the penalty clause of the bill. 

That at least would have the virtue of being direct, and we 
would know precisely what we were doing. If that kind of a 
provision is brought in here to deal with some of these institu- 
tions I should support it. 

Mr. President, that is not the bill which is before Congress, 
Indeed, with all due respect to the authors of the bill, I am 
satisfied that Congress is not certain what is before it. It is 
drawn in such a way that we are about to pass a law the 
powers and terms of which we ourselves do not undertake to 
define or circumscribe. We are dealing with the business 
world, we are dealing with the economic world. If the statute 
has any effect at all, it might have a very bad effect unless we 
can know in advance ourselves something of its terms, some- 
thing of its conditions, and the manner in which it will prob- 
ably affect reasoning men on the outside. It is in a measure 
a fulmination; it is a general clause of universal authority 
filled with, I may say, glittering generalities. It will have the 
effect of bewildering or confusing or benumbing the initiative, 
the self-reliance, the voluntarism, which it is absolutely essen- 
tial to maintain and keep alive among the producers and the 
business men of the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Senate adjourn until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock: 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 
21, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian, 5 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the 7 52 June 20 (legis- 
lative day of June 19), 1917. 


REGISTERS or LAND OFFICES, 


James F. Burgess, of Oregon, to be register of the land 
office at Lakeview, Oreg., his term of office having expired. Re- 
appointment. 

Wade H. Fowler, of Wyoming, to be register of the land 
office at Douglas, ep ae his present term expiring June 22, 1917. 
Reappointment. 


PROVISIONAL 8 IN THE ARMY. 


William B. B. Wilson, of Massachusetts, to be a second lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery in the Army of the United States, with 
rank from date of appointment. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, 


Acting Pay Clerk David P. Polatty to be an assistant pay- 
master in the Navy from the 18th day of June, 1917. 

Commander Reginald R. Belknap to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

Lieut. Commander Austin Kautz to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Lieut. Commander John W. Timmons to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John M. Ashley to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917, 

Ensign Edwin J. Gillam to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1915. 

The following-named ensigns to be ‘assistant naval constructors 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917: 

Edward Ellsberg, 

Edward L. Cochrane, 

Robert W. Ferrell, 

George C. Manning, 

Donald Royce, 
Fred E. Pelton, 

Adrian R. Marron, 

Gordon W. Nelson, 

Joseph L. McGuigan, 

Fred M. Earle, and 

John I. Hale. 

The following named ensigns to be assistant civil engineers in 
the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917: 

James T, Mathews, and 

Paul J. Searles. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant civil engineers 
m the Navy from the 15th day of June, 1917: 

Cuthbert P. Conrad, a citizen of Wisconsin, 

Roy E. McCorkindale, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Ben Moreell, a citizen of Missouri, 
Nobert L. Pettigrew. a citizen of Wisconsin, 

Carl A. Trexel, a citizen of Iowa, 

Kendal B. Bragg, a citizen of Ohio, 

Thomas J. Shack, a citizen of New York, 

Alden K. Fogg, a citizen of Illinois, 

Arthur F. Peaslee, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Robert E. Thomas, a citizen of Illinois, 

Edward C. Seibert, a citizen of Maryland, 

Walter N. Moore, a citizen of Missouri, 

George W. Plaisted, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Arthur H. Bond, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Joseph J. Strachan, a citizen of New York, 

Hector C. Griswold, a citizen of New York, 

William H. Smith, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Henry G. Lehrbach, a citizen of New York, 

Thomas E. Dunham, a citizen of New York, 
Henry Niemann, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

James L. McDonald, a citizen of New York, 

Robert S. Johnson, a citizen of Iowa, 

Edward L. Marshall, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Richard H. Gifford, a citizen of Delaware, and 

George D. Wetsel, a citizen of New York: 

- Capt. Frank E. Evans, United States Marine Corps, retired, 
to be a major on the active list of the Marine Corps, an addi- 


tional number in grade, to rank next after Harold C. Reisinger, 
from the 25th day of May, 1917. 


First Lieut. Charles A. E. King to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Second Lieut. David H. Miller to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Roy C. Swink, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two 
years from the 5th day of May, 1917. 
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Boatswain Frank Bruce to be a chief boatswain In the Navy 
from the 6th day of February, 1917. 

Lieut. Commander Julius F. Hellweg to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 20 (legis- 
lative day of June 19), 1917. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Leo S. Rowe to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
SURVEYOR or Customs. 
A. Arnold Barksdale to be surveyor of customs in customs- 
collection district No. 20, with headquarters at New Orleans, La, 
PROMOTION IN THE Navy. 


Acting Pay Clerk David P. Polatty to be an assistant pay- 
master. 


WITHDRAWAL, 
Executive nominations withdrawn June 20 , (legislative day of 
June 19), 1917. 


James C. McNally, of Pennsylvania, to be a. conan general of 
class 5 of the United States of America. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WEDNESDAY, June 20, 1917, 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Lord, our God and our Father, let Thy blessing descend, 
we beseech Thee, in full measure and give to us the receptive 
mind and open heart, that we may be inspired to go forward 
and do Thy will in whatsoever our hand findeth to do this day, 
that the law and the prophets may be fulfilled in us as it was 
in Jesus Christ; for Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of aor proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

WASHINGTON MEMORIAL ARCH AT VALLEY FORGE. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp the speech of Hon. CHAMP CLARK 
at the dedication of the United States Washington Memorial 
Arch at Valley Forge yesterday. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman that 
Gov. Brumbaugh’s speech also be printed. 

Mr. WASTON of Pennsylvania. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Rrecorp the speech of Hon. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh on the same occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman also asks unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp the speech of Gov. Brumbangh on the same 
occasion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and joint 
2 of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 


I. R. 3673. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts 
of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1916; and 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to correct an error in the sun- 
dry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918. . 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 346. An act to increase the area of the United States Botanic 
Garden in the city of Washington, D. C. 

The message also announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed bill and joint resolution of the following 
titles : 

On June 14, 1917: 

S. 995. An act to authorize the issue to States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia of rifles and other property for 
the equipment of organizations of home guards. 

On June 15, 1917: 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution relating to the service of certain 
retired officers of the Army. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 346. An act to increase the area of the United States Botanic 
Garden in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 


CONTROL OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the food-control bill, 
H. R. 4961. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 4961. 

Mr. LEVER. And pending that I should like to have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Iowa’ [Mr. Havcen] for a moment. 
I should like to see if we can not agree this morning to an 
hour for closing general debate on this bill. We have been 
running now for two days solidly and have accommodated a 
good many of the gentlemen who desired to be heard, and I am 
inclined to think we might agree to close general debate at 
some time to-night. ° 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can we not close it this morning? We have 
had two days and two nights of continuous debate, and if there 
is any bill that ought te be passed promptly it is this bill. 

Mr. DIES. Has the gentleman from Tennessee got his speech 
in? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; but I can put it in in five minutes under the 
five-minute rule, and I am eyen willing te forego any speech at 
all if we can get prompt action. 

Mr. LEVER. I appreciate the attitude of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ACsTIN], but there are a number of gen- 
tlemen on both sides who haye had time promised them, and I 
hope we can take care of most of these gentlemen, if they are 
willing to take a little reduction of time. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, may we be advised how much 
time has been used on each side? 

The SPEAKER. Seven hours and thirty-five minutes by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hausen] and 7 hours and 40 minutes 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. WELLING. They are running neck and neck. 

Mr. LEVER. Task unanimous consent that the general debate 
on this bill close not later than 11 o'clock to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on this bill close not 
later than 11 o'clock to-night. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, as I stated before, there are 
quite a good many requests for time, and I rather think we can 
get through; but I would like to consult with some of the gen- 
tiemen who have asked for time, as I shall have to cut down the 
time considerably in order to accommodate them all. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest to my friend from Iowa that I am 
autocratic in cutting down time on this side very much, with the 
consent of the gentlemen who have been promised time. I 
think there is a feeling here that the debate on this bill has 
been exceedingly liberal, and that we ought to close the general 
debate to-night in order to be certain that we pass the bill this 
week, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, as I said at the beginning, I do 
not want to delay the passage of this bill. 
Mr. LEVER. Iam sure that is true. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But, after all, I know that the gentleman 
wants to accommodate all those gentlemen who desire to speak 
on this most important proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I said at the beginning, I do not think 
any time can be gained by cutting off debate, and my candid 
opinion is that most of the Members who desire to speak can 
be taken care of in that time. So I do not desire to make any 
objection to closing at 11 o'clock to-night, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, we have been 
taking a recess from 5.30 until 8, and I think there would not 
be any objection to running right along without any recess to- 
day. Some of us can go to our dinners while others remain, 
and then others go in relays, I think the House is in a temper 
to make progress on this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In consenting to close debate at 11 o'clock 
to-night it is in the expectation that we may go on with the good 
feeling that has prevailed, and that no point of no quorum or 
anything of that kind will be made. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 


Mr. CANNON. One moment. There are just a handful of us 
here, and you are closing debate on this important bill with 
nearly everybody absent, and are trying to get an agreement 
that the point of no quorum shall not be made. This debate, if 
it is important at all, ought to have the House here to listen to 
it, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman’ from Illinois will withdraw 
that point, I will withdraw my suggestion fer the time being, 
until there are more Members present. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, but has the gentleman any intimation 
when they will be present? 

Mr. LEVER. No more than the gentleman has, I am sure. 

Mr. BARNHART. Most of the gentlemen who have made 
speeches do not stay here after making them. 

Mr. CANNON. But we have not had 50 speeches. 

Mr. BARNHART. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
has not made any speech. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know that I will. 

Mr. BARNHART. And “the gentleman from Indiana” has 
not made any, but we have heard most of the speeches that have 
been made, and we are fully convinced, and the country is wait- 
ing, and the House is tired of this debate, and we ought to get 
through with it and do business. 

Mr. CANNON. Get through with it! 
the most important bill of this session. 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the absence of the Members suggest that 
that is true? I am not questioning the fact that it is an im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. BARNHART. The Record will show, from these remarks, 
that there are not very many here. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would not do that. 

Mr. CANNON.. The gentleman says he would not do it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would not. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest to my friend from Minois that 
at 5.80 this afternoon, when the committee rises, I will ask to 
close debate to-night at 11 o’clock. I want to be fair in this 
matter, and I do not want to take advantage of those who are 
absent and who may not have known that the House was meet- 
ing this morning at 11 o’clock; and, for the time being, if the 
gentleman will withdraw his point of no quorum, I will withdraw 
my request. 4 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the handful of 
Members who remain here and keep the House running ought 
not to suffer for the sins of those who are absent. If Members 
do not think it is important enough for them to remain here I 
do not think those who do remain should be made to suffer. 9 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will let us 
get an agreement on this proposition; but I do not want to take 
any advantage of those who are absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, let me submit this proposition: 
If you will take up the bill under the five-minute rule you will 
haye a quorum, but if you go on with general debate as it has 
been running for the last two days you will not have 50 Members 
upon the floor of the House to-day. 

Mr. LEVER. No one knows that better than the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman withdraw it on the theory 
that I withdraw my request? 

Mr. CANNON. I thought the gentleman had withdrawn it. 

Mr. LEVER. I do withdraw it, Mr. Speaker. 

The motion of Mr. Lever to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4961 was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. HAMLIN in 
the chair. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, this proposed measure is 
without precedent in our history. It is violative of our tradi- 
tions. The authority for its enactment rests in those implied 
powers of the Constitution which are to be invoked only in times 
of war. National necessity alone can justify our support of 
this bill. But it seems to me untenable and absurd to contend 
that the Constitution, called into being by a people for their pro- 
tection, should forbid the doing of acts necessary to be done that 
the Nation may live. To do so is to assert that the thing created 
is greater than its creator; that the Nation has delegated powers 
which render it powerless to protect itself. None of us will 
seriously assert this. Therefore the only questions demanding 


Gentlemen say this is 
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answers of us are, whether legislation of this kind is demanded 
at this time; and if so, whether the provisions of this bill meet 
these requirements. 

If we shall answer both of these in the affirmative, our duty 
is imperative to support this measure. If, we should answer 
either in the negative, we should vote against it. 

To determine, then, our course, let us examine the facts. 
All will agree tat our duty demands of us to make provi- 
sion to feed and care for the soldiers we have authorized to be 
called into the field to wage the war in which we are now en- 
gaged. And it is equally our duty to protect from want and 
exploitation those peoples remaining at home. In addition to 
this, we ought, so far as possible, help to feed the armies and 
peoples engaged with us in this war for human rights. No one 
should seek exorbitant profits while whole nations bleed. No 
good man will; no bad man should be permitted to do 80. 

Now, what are the facts? All food and food products are 
nearly, or quite, twice as high as they were before this war be- 
gan, and coal for fuel is almost unattainable at all. An in- 
vestigation by Government agencies disclosed the fact that these 
increases in prices were not warranted by the law of supply 
and demand; that they are artificial. Wheat, for instance, sold 
last year at harvest time for about $1.20 a bushel; flour this 
spring at $16 per barrel, or more than twice as high as justified 
by the price the farmer received for his wheat. All other things 
in proportion. Was this increase in prices warranted by the 
supply? To show it was not, I append here two tables. The 
first shows the actual supply of these necessities in 1916 and 
the estimates for 1917. The second table shows the prices preva- 


lent in 1916 and those of 1917. 
Production and price Dec. 1, 1916, 


Potatoes not complete, but larger than in 1916. 
Prices prevalent in 1916 and 1917. 


Last week potatoes were selling in Chicago at three times 
as much as the farmer received for them. 

From which it is apparent that the tremendous advances 
were the result of speculation and came after the products 


had left the hands of the producer. They represent, the profit 
of the gambler—not the farmer. Therefore in seeking means 
to reduce these unprecedented advances, we do not seek to 
diminish by one cent the price the farmer receives for his prod- 
uct, but rather to increase that. But we do seek to destroy 
those agencies which alike rob the farmer and despoil the con- 
sumer. [Applause.] We, in this legislation, aim to drive out 
the gamblers in food products. For all of us who know condi- 
tions know that the farmer was not the beneficiary of these 
greatly enhanced prices. That came to some one who dealt in 
these products between the times they left the hand of the pro- 
ducer and reached the retail dealer, because in most instances 
retail dealers have sold on closer margins of profit than in 
other years. This “taker,” then, of unholy and unjustifiable 
profits is the middleman, the speculator, the gambler in the 
lifeblood of a people. He it is who has wrung gold from a 
people's bread and made Want sit at every workingman’s table, 
and has clothed in rags the producers of a Nation’s wealth. 
And it is he who now demands his pound of flesh from the 
young men who are going beyond the seas to offer their lives 
that this Nation may live. And it is this robber of a Nation’s 
food that this bill proposes to strike down. [Applause.] No 
line in it, no penalty or provision is directed against the farmer 
or honest dealer, 
There are 21 sections in the bill, but 4 only are important. 
These are sectious 3, 6, 12, and 13. 


Section 3 clothes with full power the, President of these 
United States to deal with food, feed, and fuel, the indispensa- 
bles of life. It does so in this language: 


That there is hereby established a governmental control of neces- 
saries, which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, 
activities of, and for the pronaren manufacture, procurement, stor- 
age, distribution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption 
of necessaries, which shall be txercised and administered by the rest 
dent for the pu of this act; and all such necessaries, processes, 
methods, and activities are hereby declared to be affected with a public 
interest. And in carrying out the purposes of this section the Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into any vo. Dian arrangements or agree- 
ments, to use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any per- 
son thout compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, to 
utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to coordinate 
their activities so as to ayoid any preventable loss or duplication of 
effort or funds: Provided, That none of the penalties of t act shall 
apply to this section. 


Section 6 provides penalties for willfully hoarding and keep- 
ing from the people these necessities, but exempts from its pro- 
visions those who actually produce them—the farmers, garden- 
ers, and stock raisers. The section reads as follows:, 


That any person who willfully hoards any necessaries shall, upon 
conyiction thereof, be fined not exceeding $5,000 or be imprisoned for 
not more than two years, or both. Necessaries shall be deemed to be 
hoarded within the meaning of this act when either (a) held, con- 
tracted for, or arranged for by any person in a quantity in excess of 
his reasonable requirements for use or consumption by lf and de- 

ndents for a reasonable time; (b) held, contracted for, or arranged 
‘or by any manufacturer, wholesa er, retailer, or other dealer in a 
quantity in excess of the reasonable requirements of his business for 
use or sale by him for a reasonable time, or reasonably required to 

necessaries produced in surplus quantities cr TST A through- 
out the period of scant or no production; or (c) withhold, whether 
by possession or under any contract or arrangement, from the market 
by any person for the purpose of unreasonably increasing or diminish- 
ing the price: Provided, however, That any accumulating or with- 
holding by any farmer, gardener, or any other person of the products 
of aay hs garan, or other land owned, I „ or cultivated by 
—.— shall not deemed to be hoarding within the meaning of this 
a 


Section 12 does what never before has been attempted in this 
country. It authorizes the President, whenever he thinks it 
advisable and necessary, to guarantee to the farmers of this 
land that they shall receive a fair and equitable price for the 


- products of their toil. It authorizes him to say to them, “ Pro- 


duce, that the nations may be fed, and if these products do not 
sell in the open markets of the world at a price high enough 
to compensate you for your labor the Government will pay you 
the difference.” It does not compel him to sell at these figures 
guaranteed. It does not prevent him, the farmer, from selling 
at the highest price precurable, but merely guarantees that he 
shall not be compelled to sell at a less price. For the first time 
in our country has the farmer thus been recognized as of as 
great a necessity in times of war as the soldier at the front. It 
proclaims the hoe as much a weapon in winning battles as 
the musket. And this bill does more; by stimulating produc- 
tion it guarantees to those who dwell in cities and those who 
toll in factories and in mines that we may be clothed and 
warmed that they shall be fed. It guarantees to our boys who 
shall fight in France that they shall be fed, and it guarantees 
to them and to all those who fight with them that liberty may 
not perish from off the face of the earth; that those they love 
and have left behind shall eat and be clothed while they, the 
soldiers, shall keep watch in the trenches. [Applause.] 

Section 18 gives to the President the power to say, while this 
war shall last, if he shall deem it wise so to direct, that no 
grain that would make either food or feed shall be manufac- 
tured into intoxicating liquors; that no child shall cry for 
bread that booze may be manufactured to corrupt men. It 
should have gone further. It should have declared by legis- 
lative enactment that as a war necessity no grain should be 
distilled into poison to damn men’s souls. And, if no member 
of the committee which reported out this bill shall move to 
amend it so to do, I shall when that section shall be reached 
in reading this bill. 

There should also be put back in this measure those provi- 
sions stricken out by the committee which authorized the Presi- 
dent to deal with those other necessities, such as clothing, shoes, 
and the implements of industry, those the farmer and working- 
man must employ in his daily toil. Why the committee struck 
them out I do not know. I shall move to restore them to the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I know we shall be criticized for advocating 
this measure. We shall be accused of disregarding our oaths 
and striking down the Constitution. Constitutional lawyers 
will rail at us and greed will impugn our motives. It has been 
said, and will be again proclaimed, that this measure creates a 
dictator; that it grants absolute power to deal in all the things 
that support life. I grant it. Its terms are absolute and full. 


It grants more than will ever be exercised. The very granting 
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will relieve the necessity to exercise these powers. Nothing else 
would. Some one must control these conditions in times of war, 
and I would infinitely rather that it should be he whom more 


than eight millions of sovereign citizens by their vote made 


Commander in Chief of the Army in times of war than some 
gambler on a board of trade. I would rather risk him ‘who, by 
my vote and yours, is President of the gredtest Republic beneath 
the sun than some one who seeks to coin into gold the tears of 
starving babes and the withered hands of unrequited toil. I 
am more willing to trust him to deal justly with those who love 
and pray for the boys he leads in battle than they who would 
see dishonored that flag if from its tarnished folds they might 
wring gold. I shall without hesitancy and without misgiving 
follow in this matter the lead of him who under God's direction 
shall marshal our young men to go forth and die that justice, 
honor, and truth shall live among men, and that this Republic 
may lead the way to universal peace, I shall vote for the bill. 
[Applaus.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. WELTY]. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is 
another of the emergency war measures so vital to the success 
of this fight we have voted to undertake. It is sweeping in 
effect and aims to grant powers never before granted to any 
Chief Executive of this Government. 

I do not believe that this phase of the prosecution of a war has 
ever been considered before the present conflict. But we might 
say that never before have so many of the great nations of the 

World been at war at one time. 

In 1861 and 1862 Congress granted power to seize cotton, but 
that might have been considered a contraband of war. During 
that period, and prior to 1861, armies did commandeer food 
and food products in the war zones, not by virtue of legislation 
but because of the element of force. The Spanish-American War 
was fought without any thought of granting the Commander in 
Chief the power this bill will grant if enacted into law. Ger- 
many was perhaps the first nation to enact legislation of this 
nature. In fact, she did so within such a short period after 
the declaration of war that it might well be considered that the 
authorities knew this war must be fought out, not by the soldier 
in the trenches, but by the industrial and agricultural classes. 
And we now know that autocracy will never be subdued so long 
as the food supply holds out. 

The powers proposed by the pending legislation « oe some 
Members to question the wisdom on the grounds that we are a 
Republic; as though a democratic form of government has not 
the inherent power to defend its own existence. 

We have been granted so many advantages and have enjoyed 
so long the blessings of liberty, life, and property that we are 
now prone to carry this to the extreme, and ready to declare 
that private property can not be taken by the Government when 
necessary for the Government's preservation. Some Members 
have gone so far as to consider property rights more sacred 
than individual rights. 

They seem to forget that there are times when their Govern- 
ment has a right to call upon all, not only for the man power but 
for their property as well. This House voted without a dis- 
senting voice to bond this country for $7,000,000,000. The Mem- 
bers did not question the authority to tax our posterity, but they 
now hesitate to make the necessary personal sacrifice, and why? 
Is it possible that the present mind has been so long engrossed 
in making money that we have become selfish and are now loath 
to part with our possessions? I hope the Members of this House 
did not vote for war on the same theory—that others would have 
to fight, and that it will not entail any personal sacrifices. The 
time has come when each must be willing to make his share of 
the necessary sacrifices to permit the speedy and successful 
prosecution of this war with the least possible loss of life and 
property. 

Some argue the constitutionality of this proposed legislation. 
It is not so much a question of its constitutionality as a question 
of the preservation of the country for which that Constitution 
was written. 

When the life of a country is at stake we can not question the 
constitutionality of an act if that act will preserve the Constitu- 
tion. Did Andrew Jackson ask whether his acts were constitu- 
tional when he was forcibly taking the property of private citi- 
zens, necessary for the defense, not only of New Orleans, but of 
the Nation? I do not care to spend any time in arguing the con- 
stitutionality of the proposed legislation for gentlemen have 
ably handled that situation. 

But I do note that the Constitution grants Congress the power 
“to declare war,” “‘to raise and support armies,” “to provide 
and maintain a Navy,” and “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 


powers.” If these powers about to be granted to the Com- 
mander in Chief are not constitutional, then why was this ques- 
tion not raised during the debates on the resolution declaring a 
state of war? Why did we say in that resolution that “to bring 
the conflict to a termination all of the resources of 
2 5 are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 

I say this solemn pledge was made to the Commander in Chief 
by this Congress, and not a single Member questioned its consti- 
tutionality then. And why? Because the very life of the Re- 
public was at stake and no one took thought or counsel in the 
matter of raising the right of this Congress to pass the resolu- 
tion. Why question now, when the President asks us to give 
him a free hand so that he might mobilize not only the man 
power of the Nation, but “all of its resources” as well? 

It is said that “resources” can refer only to money, and they 
say, “ We have already voted every dollar the President has 
asked.” I am afraid that we are forgetting the plain and ordi- 

nary meaning of the word “resources” in our attempt to deny 
this power. The Standard Dictionary defines “ resources” as— 

The aggregate of one’s Seen property ; funds or means of raisi: 
funds; means; 3 opposed to liabilities, and incl 
ing cash on hand, eE AA bills receivable, etc: said also 
natural advantages; as, a country of inexhaustible resources. 

It seems that just because we are fighting the Germans we 
are now forgetting our English. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not now cavil with words. This war 
must be won, and in order to win the Army must have, and has 
a right to, all the resources of the country, just as we pledged in 
our war resolution, But there are those who say they are will- 
ing to vote for this measure provided the same is necessary. 
In astonishment they declare that “ we have been at war only a 
little over two months and not a single shot fired by the soldiers 
in battle.“ Do you suppose that the President will use the power 
if not necessary to prosecute the war? Are you afraid that he 
will use it to build up a strong central government which will 
fall because of its own weight? Then you have not read the bill 
with care. After the enacting clause it says: 


That by reason of the existence of a state of war it is essential to the 
national security and 5 tor the successful prosecutlon of the war, 
and for the pened and maintenance of the Army and Navy, to assure 
an ad by kd 12 1 ox equitable distribution, and to facilitate the move- 
ment o and articles required for their production, 


And fone to make the intent specific and certain, the last sec- 
tion provides— 


That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect when the 
stion emergency resulting from the existing state of war shall have 


of 


Mr. Chairman, it can only be a war measure “ for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war and for the support of the Army and 
Navy.” If that is the clear meaning and intent, will you dare to 
tie the hands of the Army and Navy? Who are the soldiers and 
sailors constituting this Army and Navy? Are they not our 
boys—fiesh of our flesh and blood of our blood? And will you 
deny them success? 

There is no doubt but that this proposed legislation is purely 
a war measure, If it were not I would never vote such large 
powers upon any living person. At the end of the war this bill, 
if passed, will fall of its own accord and cease with the conclu- 
sion of the conflict 

I am just as jealous as anyone of the rights of the States and 
will refuse to vote any power not clearly conferred by the Con- 
stitution. In times of peace local and State governments should 
be supreme in the matter of passing upon individual and property 
rights. But, Mr. Chairman, we are at war, and this Congress 
should demand, if necessary, that everyone should have a part 
in its prosecution. It is not only the soldier who should be 
called upon to make the sacrifice. Every patriot will be glad to 
be able to do his share and carry such burdens as are necessary 
to bring the struggle to a speedy conclusion. The patriot does 
not concern himself with making money during the war. He is 
content to make a sacrifice and knows that otherwise it will be 
impossible to comprehend and understand the meaning of the 
new luster to the flag when our liberties and rights are main- 
tained while autocracy crumbles beneath it. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne] eloquently declared 
that he will never vote to give the President the same power the 
Kaiser has nor fall on his knees to socialism. It seems to me 
that a gentleman coming from the plains should know some- 
thing about prairie fires, and realize that the only way to fight 
ene is with fire. 

Is it possible that the Republic is not strong enough to fight 
organized autocracy? Has the dictatorial power granted a 
President in time of war ever been abused? Are not the affairs 
of the country safe in the hands of the champion of democracy? 
Is it not safer for a republic to assume temporarily a dictatorial 
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aspect than to tie the hands of its leader and permit the enemy 
of democracy to destroy it? The gentleman from Texas said he 


had not forgotten the blood shed by our ancestors.” The blood 
which our ancestors shed was shed under the direction of George 
Washington, whose powers were absolutes The Continental 
Congress never questioned his power. No one asked whether his 
acts were constitutional, for the Constitution was not then in 
existence. 

He also says that the bill in question proposes to fix prices of 
foods, feeds, and fuel. The only price it attempts to fix is found 
in the language of section 12, as follows: 

That whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists 
requiring stimulation of production * * * he is authorized from 
time to time * * * to determine and fix and to give public notice 
of what * * is a reasonable guaranteed price for any such prod- 
ucts, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. i 

This is a guaranteed minimum and not an enforced limit of 
profit, and the same section further provides that— 

Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantees 
every producer of * > agricultural products * © * that 
s * he will receive for any such products produced * * * a 
price not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to 
this section. 

It does not hinder but encourages the farmer to produce the 
articles desired by the Government. It does not curb his profit. 
Nr. Chairman, if this bill is passed it will satisfy at least two 
classes—the farmer and the consumer. It aims at only one 
class—the food gambler or speculator. We are told that this 
is class legislation. If you cail this class legislation, make the 
best of it. Some gentlemen, who seem to be against the bill, 
glibly say, “Hang him!” The bill is more charitable—it pro- 
vides only for a fine and imprisonment. Do they cry “ Hang 
him!” because they know no jury will ever convict in view of 
the severe penalty? Do they thus attempt to provide an escape 
for the culprit? 

Other critics of the measure find it useless on the ground that 
the antitrust laws are ample and sufficient to punish the food 
speculator and gambler. These critics object to taking the 
power away from the courts and placing it in the hands of one 
of the departments under the President. They take delight in 
criticizing the Department of Justice for failure to enforce the 
Sherman law. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
has informed this House that there is already ample provision 
under the Sherman antitrust statute, and that nothing is neces- 
sary except the enforcement of the measures we now possess. 
I agree with him when he declares that there is ample provision 
and that nothing is needed but enforcement of existing statutes. 
But I fear that the gentleman is unfamiliar with the attitude 
of the courts in the matter of enforcement of the same Sherman 
law which he now invokes, 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I will say that I 
had charge of the prosecution of the so-called Plumbers’ Trust, 
and the evidence showed conclusively that this combination 
made a practice of pooling the prices on plumbing material fur- 
nished to the builder. Twenty per cent of the contract price 
was divided among the members of the group, and if a manu- 
facturer had the courage to sell to anyone outside of the member- 
ship the associated members blacklisted the manufacturer. In 
many instances the latter was heavily fined for selling to non- 
members of the trust. 

Eighty-seven of the members were indicted and convicted, in 
three different parts of the country—Pennsylvania, Iowa, and 
Utah. Thirty-six were convicted in Iowa. The circuit court 
of appeals affirmed the case, and when it came to sentence the 
district court informed the defendants that they were not guilty 
of the law in the ordinary sense, and that he would not impose 
any sentence which would bear heavily upon them. He imposed 
trivial fines ranging from $50 to $150, and asked the defendants 
whether or not they could pay these fines without inconvenience. 
The court in Pennsylvania, too. imposed small fines. 

The Department of Justice, because of these inadequate sen- 
tences, was compelled to institute a fourth suit, and finally the 
trust came in and agreed to discontinue the practices. The 
builder and the manufacturer will know best how far this has 
been observed. ‘The trusts and combinations, I tell you, do not 
fear the Federal courts. It is only necessary to cite the benefi- 
cent effects of the prosecution of the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases, wherein the court handed down the now famous 
“ rule-of-reason ” decision. x 

The prosecutions against the coal barons, the Steel-Trust, and 
the Harvester Trust have resulted equally disastrously to the 
Department of Justice. But there may be some hope, for I 
note that the Supreme Court last month, for some reason or other, 
restored the following cases to the docket: 

; umite States against The United States Steel Corporation 
et al. á 


United States against The Shoe Machinery Co. et al. 
United States against The International Harvester Co. et al. 
United States against The Reading Railroad et al. 

United States against The Lehigh Valley Railway Co. et al. 

The last two cases involyed combinations in coal. 

Hope of relief may come from the courts if the people can 
only remain patient a little while longer. But I predict that 
unless Congress will by some legislation retire some of the re- 
actionary judges and substitute others who will enforce the law, 
the people will sooner or later take the matter in hand. Look 
at the landmarks. Just a few days ago the press dispatches re- 
ported that the homes of the Danbury hatters would have to be 
sold to pay a judgment of $252,130, and that the sale of the 
homes of these workingmen would aggregate $200,000, I re- 
peat, look at the landmarks. The only time the courts gave 
true expression and intent to the Sherman antitrust law was 
when the laboring man’s rights were inyolved. This necessi- 
tated a law from Congress exempting the farmer and the laborer 
from the operation of the Sherman statute. And now some of 
these same men are opposing this legislation who were opposed 
to the Clayton antitrust law, and to an act passed by the Senate, 
during the last Congress, which made possible the retirement of 
some of the judges who are not in sympathy with the persons 
to be benefited by this proposed measure. The Attorney General 
has well said, in answer to criticism for failure to enforce the 
Sherman law, that— 

The executive department alone can not enforce these laws. It wust 
have the sympathetic cooperation of the Federal courts. I regre Jo 
25 that a number of the Federal judges always have been, and are 
still, apparently reluctant to enforce the Sherman Act. 

The food and coal gamblers have been reaping a new harvest 
during the last year. Indictments have been obtained by the 
Department of Justice, but, Mr. Chairman, does this Congress 
still hope for relief from a source not in sympathy with the 
enforcement of the law? Juries will readily indict and convict, 
but the verdicts are futile if a court will nullify them with an 
apology. 7 

You can not kill this bill by crying “dictator!” so long as 
the shadow is cast by selfishness, avarice, greed, and the influ- 
ence of the German autocracy. Your vote must be either for 
or against all these when it comes to voting on the bill. 

If you are not going to profit by the mistakes of our allies 
during this war, I ask you to look back and visit again the 
camp at Chickamauga Park and other camps during the Spanish- 
American War. Look at that greenish, slimy meat. Who has 
furnished it but the food gambler? Look at Crawfish Spring, 
with its sweet and pure water, along the camp, bursting forth 
in ample quantity to quench the thirst of the weary soldiers 
and cool the brow of the sick in the hospital. Then ask why, 
O why, these soldiers are not permitted to drink of its refresh- 
ing water, and why they are compelled to haul their supply 
in barrels from sources 4 and 5 miles distant. Do not you 
see standing there the gambler and speculator shaking the 
dice for the life or death of the boys who volunteered that 
Cuba might be free? The gambler must have his share, and 
what is the result in the camp? Disease, sickness, and denth 
among the bravest of the brave who were sent there to be 
hardened before they went to battle against Spain. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, they were sent to the southern camp to be hard- 
ened, and at the end of four months’ training two-thirds of the 
60,000 were sick and unfit for duty, while not a few had made 
their last campaign on earth, and lost, because of the food 
gambler. 

I ask you, Are you not going to profit by these mistakes be- 
cause of fear of a “dictator”? Gentlemen, I want you to re- 
member that we won during the Spanish-American War not be- 
cause of our strength but because of the weakness of the enemy. 
The present war offers quite a different aspect. Germany is 
highly orgunized and in full control of all her resources, and 
we can not win this struggle unless we require every man, 
whether in the trenches, in the factory, or on the farm, to do 
his part. The temper of the American people will stand for 
nothing less. -The man or woman who will refuse is not worthy 
longer to enjoy the blessings of a democratic government. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to be 
a member of the committee that prepared and has offered for 
your consideration the measure now under discussion, and while 
I do not approve of all the provisions, yet I favor its immediate 
passage in order that the security of the Nation, from the stand- 


point of food and fuel. may be assured and the present supply 
conserved and the future production greatly increased. 


1917. 


There will undoubtedly be some objections to the unlimited 
authority given to our President by the bill, but such authority 
is to be used only when the situation is such that conditions 
make it necessary for him to act, and at such times he should 
have power to use every possible resource for the coutrol and 
regulation of the food and fuel supplies for the benefit of the 
country. 4 . 

To those that make such objections I might add that the au- 

thority given to the President is more than overbalanced by the 
responsibility we are placing on his shoulders for carrying out 
the provisions of the bill. The question involves the production, 
conservation, storage, transportation, distribution, and finally 
the consumption of the food and fuel supply of the Nation, so 
that not only the millions of this country but the nations of 
the world, especially our allies, can depend on receiving suffi- 
cient food and fuel during this crisis. 
On account of the size and location of our country the mat- 
ter of production has concerned us but little in the past, but 
with increased population and export demands from nations 
not so favorably situated we have been brought to realize the 
necessity of some action that will increase and make available 
at reasonable prices the supply of both food and fuel, 

It is for these reasons that the passage of this bill is desired, 
and to my mind never has a more important piece of legisla- 
tion been considered, for it aims to regulate the necessaries of 
life on which depends the existence of the Nation. 

In referring to the regulatory features of the bill your at- 
téntion is directed first to section 5, which provides that, when- 
ever the President shall find it essential, he may license the im- 
portation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of 
any necessaries, and he is further authorized to prescribe such 
regulations governing the conduct of the business of the 
licensees as may be essential to prevent uneconomical manu- 
facture and inequitable distribution of such necessaries. 

If it becomes n for the President to avail himself 
of this authority it will do at least two things, first, place the 
Government in control of every branch of the food and fuel 
business, and second, place that business on a scientific basis, 
the value of which would soon be appretiated- by both the busi- 
hess man and consumer, 

Section 6 prohibits the willful hoarding of necessaries for 
the purpose of unreasonably increasing or diminishing prices 
by persons other than the original producers of the products 
of any farms, gardens, or other lands owned, leased, or cul- 
tivated by him. 

This provision is bound to release for consumption large 
quantities of food and fuel that now and for some time have 
been held for just what the section prohibits. 

Section 9 authorizes the President to purchase, or provide 
for the production or manufacture of necessaries, to store and 
provide storage facilities for them, and to sell them; also to 
requisition necessaries and storage space therefor and to fix 
reasonable prices to be paid for the same by the Government, 
such prices to be subject to review by the courts, It is ex- 
pressly provided that no natural person shall be required to 
furnish to the Government any necessaries held by him and rea- 
sonably required for consumption by himself and dependents 
for n reasonable time. : 

This section, in my judgment, covers the entire situation, 
for if it becomes necessary to take such a step, immediately 
all values will be based on the figure named by the President, 
and the fact that such authority is available, business will ad- 
just itself, so that the use of such power may not be neces- 
sary. K 

Section 11 authorizes the President tò prescribe regulations 
governing or either wholly or partly to prohibit operations, 
practices, and transactions on, or subject to the rules of, ex- 
changes on which necessaries are dealt in, in order to prevent 
undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices, injurious specula- 
tion, unjust market manipulations, and unfair and misleading 
market quotations. He may also require records to be kept 
and reports to be made of all such transactions, 

This section applies to the operation of exchanges trading in 
necessaries and will give the Government general supervision 
over these essential and indispensable agencies and compel them 
ee to the trade the service for whith they were estab- 

Section 12 authorizes the President, when he finds that an 
emergency exists requiring stimulation of production, to fix 
from time to time a reasonable, guaranteed price for necessaries, 
in order to assure the producer a reasonable profit. The Goy- 
ernment guarantees the receipt of the price by domestic pro- 
ducers who rely upon the guaranty and comply with the Presi- 
dent’s regulations. Whenever the President shall find that the 
importation of necessaries produced outside of the United 
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States seriously interferes, or is likely seriously to interfere, 
with the practical operation of the guaranteed price plan, or 
materially enhances, or is likely materially to enhance, the 
liabilities of the United States under the price guaranty, there 
is levied a duty upon importations of such necessaries at a rate 
to be ascertained and proclaimed by the President, which, added 
to the value of the article at the time of entry, will be sufficient 
to bring its price up to the guaranteed price. In no case shall 
such rate be less than the rate fixed by existing tariffs. In or- 
der to make the guaranty effective, the President is authorized 
3 purchase products covered thereby and to use or dispose of 
em, 

This section means the establishing of minimum prices, a 
practice to which I am strongly opposed, as I do not think any 
farmer or producer, after seriously considering the situation, 
will desire it, nor do I think we ought to empower the President 
to fix duties on importations if we could: What the farmer 
wants is assistance from the Government to enable him to pro- 
duce at a minimum expense a maximum crop from the soil un- 
der cultivation, and this can be done only by returning to the 
soil in the form of plant food the life and energy taken by 
the growing plant. S 

For years those interested in agriculture have been alarmed 
by the constantly increasing number of abandoned farms and 
reduced production, especially in the great Western States, and 
no permanent improvement in crops or reduction in prices can 
be looked for until every acre of land under cultivation is made 
to yield the maximum crop. 

It has been the practice in some parts of our country for 
farmers to settle on virgin soil, plant and harvest the crops 
such soil would produce, and in a few years when the soil is 
worked out and of little value he would then move to another 
section and apply the same methods. Little attention was given 
to this practice, because at that time our population seemed 
limited and the supply of farm lands unlimited, but conditions 
have changed in the last 25 years, and now our population 
seems unlimited and the supply of land limited, and the result 
is that the crops are about one-half what the soil should pro- 
duce, while the demand is constantly increasing. 

Just what this means is hardly realized by the average person, 
as the Government has no statistics or estimates of the yearly 
depreciation in dollars per acre of farm land, but the several 
State experimental stations throughout the country, after a 
careful study, have estimated the loss or depreciation in land 
value to be from $3 to $4 per acre ev time a crop is taken 
from the soil and no plant food return It is for this reason 
we have beer compelled to increase our acreage in order to pro- 
duce enough to supply our ever-increasing population, but in- 
stead of solving the problem the additional acreage has re- 
quired more labor and burdened the farmer with other expenses 
until the business, especially that of raising wheat, has become 
unprofitable. 

The following figures should convince you of the necessity of 
helping the farmer produce a greater yield, which would enable 
him to increase his profits and at the same time lower prices 
for the consumer. 


Bushels. 
62,947,714 | 39,917,000 | 611,781,000 

102, 017, 310 52,785,000 | 639, 886, 000 
eee eee TEATE 46, 692, 000 fl 656, 000, 000 


1 Estimated. 


In the 1917 estimated yield there is included 283,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat which has nbout two months more to go 
until harvest. At this time last year the same crop was esti- 
mated at 245,801,000, but unfavorable conditions prevailed after 
the figures were made up and the final yield was reduced to 
158,142,000 bushels. Should the same happen this year our total 
wheat crop would be less than 500,000,000 bushels. 

You will notice from the above figures that our population has 
increased about 40,000,000 during the past 25 years while the 
wheat production shows an increase of only 28,000,000 bushels. 
If the allowance of 6 bushels per person is required our increase 
should have been 240,000,000 bushels to keep pace with the 
growing population. 

Unless our method of farming is changed, I predict that inside 
of 10 years it will be necessary for us to import wheat to feed 
our people. f 
The lack of fertilizer is largely responsible for the enormous 
wheat acreage plowed up this spring on account of winterkill- 
ing, which is estimated at 16,000,000 acres, and is chiefly caused 
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by the plant not having sufficient strength to stand the change- 
able winter weather. 

That the grain situation is serious is evident from the official 
statement made public June 18 which shows that the supply of 
wheat during the previous week decreased 8,716,000 bushels, 
making the visible supply in the United States 20,142,000 bushels. 
This includes Canadian wheat now in store in the United States 
but has nothing to do with the visible supply in Canada. 

Corn decreased 713,000 bushels, making the visible supply 

3.437.000 bushels. Oats decreased 2,897,000 bushels, making the 
visible supply 13,793,000 bushels. 

The foregoing figures compare with one year ago, as follows: 

Wheat at that time including Canadian within the borders of 
the United States and our own grown in the United States was 
51.223.000 bushels. Corn was 10,127,000 bushels, and oats was 
14,534,000 bushels, 

Corn and oats are all United States grown grain. 

It is interesting to note at this time that we have a visible 
supply of 20,142,000 bushels of wheat with a possible 20,000,000 
bushels more in the farmers’ hands, and still six weeks to go 
before new wheat will be available for use, while last year we had 
a carry over of about 170,000,000 bushels. 

The movement of wheat at primary markets of the United 
States from July 1, 1916, to June 1, 1917, was about 365,000,000 
bushels, compared with 487,000,000 bushels the corresponding 
time in 1915 and 1916. Exports of flour and wheat during the 
same time were about 173,000,000 bushels compared with 230,- 
000,000 bushels for the same time the year previous, showing 
a decrease of 52,000,000 bushels, or about 224 per cent less than 
the crop year of 1915 and 1916. 

We can learn a great deal from the methods of farming em- 
ployed by Germany, with a population of 70 per cent of the 
United States, and with only 25 per cent as much soil under culti- 
vation, they grow 95 per cent of the food products required by 
their people. The reason for this is that the soil is forced to 
yield the maximum crop by the application of plant food neces- 
sary to bring this about, and the Government takes advantage 
of every opportunity to encourage the farmer by furnishing him 
with this material at the least possible cost. 

They have absoluté control of the potash situation, and that 
they fully realize and appreciate their position is evident from 
a statement made in the Reichstag on March 22 of this year 
by Vice Chancellor Helffrich, who said when predicting another 
bad harvest, that— ; ; 

The bad internatio: rvest is not accidental. It is due to the 
scarcity of saitpeter, an world’s next harvest will be bad owing to 
the sam reason. Germany now has the lowest grain“ prices in the 
world. It is due to our firmly fixed policy since the beginning of the war. 
Present conditions wil Icontinue to prevail after the conclusion of peace, 
so that no progressive decrease in prices will occur in other countries. 
Furthermore, we shall all receive no grain from abroad and must take 
precautions that none be exported, 


That our Nation is face to face with a crisis can not be de- 
nied, and the principal object of this bill is to remedy that con- 
dition. 

The American farmer has been called upon as never before to 
produce maximum crops, and never before have factors that 
enter into production been so unfavorable. He will respond to 
the best of his ‘ability, and by most careful economy of distri- 
bution and consumption the demands of the Nation and of our 
allies can be met. But under conditions with regards to labor, 
fertilizer supply, and unfavorable weather the demand can only 
be met by a great increase in the cost of production and conse- 
quent high prices for the product. 

The tremendous desertion of farm labor for the city, due to 
the high wages paid by munition and manufacturing plants and 
the additional drain to be caused by the call to arms is a factor 
appreciated by many; but the critical condition of the fertilizer 
supply for the American farmer is understood by few. Yet the 
use of large amounts of fertilizer offers the quickest means of 
producing the supply of food needed, and at a reduced cost, by 
increasing the yield per acre without additional labor. While 
the war prices of food have intensified the situation and 
brought the food-control bill before this Congress, the high cost 
of all farm products was a problem of increasing seriousness to 
the American people before the war. The solution of the prob- 
lem Lies in an increase in the yield per acre without additional 
cost, and this result can be obtained by the application of cheap 
fertilizer on a scale that will replenish the soil with the ele- 
ments which have been depleted by the wasteful agricultural 
system of the past. 2 

Consideration was given to this problem more than a year 
ago, and those of you who were in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
will recall the passage of the military bill which was approved 
June 8, 1916, one of the provisions of which carried an appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 for the purpose of determining and es- 
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3 the most avaflable means for the production of 

We have been informed that two or three commissions have 
been appointed and, after investigation, reported to those hav- 
ing the matter in charge; but up to this time apparently nothing 
definite has been accomplished, and, so far as I know, absolutely 
nothing is being done in the way of producing nitrate, a mate- 
rial so essential in the manufacture of both munitions and 
fertilizer, ‘ 

In advocating the necessity for a nitrate plant, from the 
standpoint of fertilizer alone, I quote from the hearing before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, February 11, 1916. Mr. 
Frank S. Washburn, of New York, whose authority on such 
matters has never been questioned, was asked by Mr, SHALLEN- 
BERGER : 

Is it not a fact that the tremendous increase in the price of our fer- 
tilizer is 

333 y to the cost of food products if the 

Mr. WASHBURN. Unquestionably so. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Is it not the 7 those who are studying 


the matter that inevitably the ce higher 
than it is this year, Stine ae boas Oat ee A eee mE 


Mr. WASHBURN. are in price, and will undoubted 
Voy war, and gs ee ak fertilizer, of eee 


continue 80 
means high-priced 

When you think of it, American agriculture needs fertilizer’ 
far more than Germany, because Germany has the intensive 
method of cultivation, with cheap labor—labor that costs only 
about a quarter or a fifth of what our labor costs here. 

The fertilizer is essentially a labor-saving device. In every 
other industry when we have high-priced labor we turn to labor- 
saving devices. So that the low cost of an efficient fertilizer In 
unlimited quantities in this country will substantially help not 
only to reduce the cost of food but will help to maintain the 
wage er the returns to the man in the field. 

aoe following comparative prices will confirm the above state- 
ment: : 


3 And has been to $600, 


The question of fuel is also covered by this bill and I would 
favor an amendment dealing with this subject separately and 
making it compulsory for the Government to take over and oper- 
ate the coal mines during this crisis. 

Conditions are such that it is almost impossible to buy coal 
at a price and of such quality that will allow the, industries 
of our country to operate at a profit, and many plants will soon 
be compelled to shut down unless some relief is giyen, 

This condition also applies to the private citizen who is 
unable to get any assurance that it will be possible for him to, 
bė supplied with coal for next winter. 

The Federal Trade Commission have issued several state- 
ments claiming that the supply of coal is unlimited and that 
there is no reason for the present high prices charged for coal. 

The advance including the increase in wages and freight 
rates will not exceed $1 per ton, but to-day it is almost impos- 
sible to buy either anthracite or bituminous coal unless a 
premium of from two to four dollars per ton is paid over the 
prices charged two years ago. Even at these prices there is no 
guarantee as to quality and it is claimed that operators are 
mixing with coal the accumulation of mine dirt and are ship- 
ping the same on contracts regardless of grade. 

I know from my own experience that contracts made at $3.50 
per ton are not being filled, yet orders will be accepted and ship- 
ments made at $6.50 per ton. 

I have had several complaints regarding the coal situation 
and have taken the matter up with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission but have met with little success, the only reply I 
received stated that the matter was under consideration. 
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I would like to have the Clerk read for your information an 
editorial from the Trenton Evening Times, of Trenton, N. J., 
showing the need for Government supervision of coal mines. 


COAL PRICES. 
{Editorial from the Trenton Evening Times, Trenton, N. J., June 
16, 1917.) 


A committee of the Manufacturers“ and Business Men's Association 
of Brooklyn investigated the coal situation and reported that there is 
no shortage of coal, but that the crisis was created by the 
prices by sales agents and speculators. The report is to be 
the Federal Trade Commission, and Congress will be asked to pass a 
law giving to that commission power to fix prices at the mines, 

The need of such a law is shown by the statement made by one of 
the silk companies of Paterson, which in 1914 bought a good de of 
“ smokeless” bituminous coal for $1.25 per gross ton, free on board at 
In 1915 the price was advanced to $1.35; in 1916 to $1.50, 
to $5.50 per ton for 


the mines. 
and during the present year it has been jum 
the low grade. Another company that paid $ p gross ton for, buck- 
wheat coal in 1914 and 1915, now paying $5 for a “short” ton, 
and $8 for bituminous coal, 5 

Transportation rates are fixed and have not been increased. If there 
have been changes in the prices of labor, they have been but a few 
cents per ton, not sufficient to 3 increases of from 100 to 300 
cent in selling prices at the mines. he Federal Trade Commission has 
been investigating for several weeks and should be prodded into action 
that will give relief. 


In trying to impress the public with the necessity of food 
control many misstatements have been made, and I call your 
attention to an article appearing in the Washington Star of 
June 14, 1917, referring to a conference at which Mr. Hoover 
was present: 

Figures were quoted at the conference to show abnormal profits 
taken by the middlemen. The statement was made that while. flour 
is selling for around $15 per barrel, it is being manufactured in the 
West at a cost of about $7 and could be sold at $8 or $9 and still give 
a good profit to the dealers. The middleman, it is declared, in flour 
alone is taking $120,000,000 profit monthly fram the American people. 

Statements of this character are absolutely wrong and are 
creating impressions that will be hard to overcome. At the 
present price of wheat flour can not be produced for the price 
it is sclling for to-day. 

Following is the cost of flour, based on the cost of wheat last 
week. The average mill figures on 5 bushels or 300 pounds of 
wheat: 


Five bushels, 53.131 per bushel 4444444 
Cost of manufacture 
Package or barrel 
Commission for selling 


Total cost 4s. nn 8 ce r oan 


This wheat will produce the following: 


180 pounds patent flour, at $15 per barrel 
16 pounds low-grade flour, at $6 per barrel 


4 pounds loss in manufacturing. —— R -00 
30 pounds middlings, at $1.75 per hundredwelght 62 
70 pounds bran, at $1.50 per hundred weight 1. 05 

5 15. 55 


This shows an actual loss of 51.114 per barrel for flour made 
from wheat purchased on the open market. 

I have endeavored to cover the bill with the idea of showing 
the importance of not only conserving our present small crops 
but the necessity of doing everything possible to bring about 
greater production. [Applause.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the gentleman any figures showing what 
the farmer gets for his wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. He got $3.25 six weeks ago. That is 
what I paid. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Did the gentleman buy the wheat directly 
from the farmer? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the gentleman recall the statement made 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] quoting the 
price of flour in Liverpool at $8 per barrel? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I was not here at the time, but I think 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. AUSTIN. He fixed it at $8 a barrel, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania calls my attention to the fact that Mr. 
Hoover stated that they are selling it at that price now. Now, 
if wheat costs $3 a bushel, how can they afford to sell fiour in 
Liverpool at $8 a barrel? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
cents a bushel, 

Mr. ROSE. I notice that Mr. Hoover is quoted in the Wash- 
ington papers as saying that flour is now selling at $8 or $8 and 
a few cents a barrel in Liverpool. > 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Perhaps the Government is paying 
the diference with the money that we are loaning them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May it not be that England bought the 
wheat out of which this flour is made some time ago, and the 
farmer did not get more than $1 a bushel for his wheat? 


They can not; the freight costs 60 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. The wheat that was bought for $1 a 
bushel was soon ground up into flour, for no mill can hold more 
than two days’ : 

Mr. ER. I want to disabuse the minds of gen- 
tlemen that the farmer is getting $3 for his wheat. Now and 
then you may find a farmer who gets that, but the quantity is 
oo ton compared with the vast quantity of wheat grown in 
the West. 
$ 5 HAUGEN. The farmer who has wheat is getting $3 a 

ushel. ; 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Oh, a very few farmers that held on 


Mr. HAUGEN. But there are some. 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague yield for one question? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman who is speaking is a manufac- 
turer of flour and a purchaser of wheat and evidently knows 
whereof he speaks. I saw in the paper a statement that flour 
ought to be sold here at $9 a barrel, and when it is sold for 
so much more it is apt to produce a bad situation in the 
public opinion of the country. I would like to know from the 
gentleman’s standpoint, from the standpoint of a manufacturer 
of flour, whether that is possible to-day. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. It is not. The figures that I gave 
are the actual cost of the wheat. It takes 5 bushels in the 
average mill to make 200 pounds, or a barrel of flour. If the 
miller buys wheat at $1.20 he can sell the flour for $6 a 
barrel. If he buys it at $2 a bushel he has got to sell at $10 
a barrel. We know that wheat to-day is sold for over $3 
a bushel. - 

Mr. DENISON. Where do the millers obtain their wheat 
now? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. They can hardly get it. 

Mr. DENISON. Then how do they make the flour? : 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. A great many mills are shut down 
absolutely, waiting for the new harvest. About all of the 
available wheat supply of the country is 20,000,000 bushels, and 
there is supposed to be about the same amount in the farmers’ 
hands. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
it takes five bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour of 196 
pounds? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The average mill takes that. Some 
saxa less and some more, according to the system used in the 


II. 

we HARDY. What do they do with the other pounds of 
wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. There are 30 pounds of middlings and 
70 pounds of bran which goes for feed. 

Mr. HARDY. Do not these by-products haye a great value 
themselves? 5 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Middlings to-day are sold at $35 per 
ton and bran at $30 per ton. 

Mr. HARDY. What would that make the total selling value? 
If you make flour enough to cover the cost of the wheat, how 
much profit would that leave to the middleman in these by- 
products? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. What does the gentleman mean? 

Mr. HARDY. Wheat weighs 72 pounds to the bushel? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Sixty. 

Mr. HARDY. So that you would have 300 pounds of wheat 
out of which you get 196 pounds of flour, leaving 104 pounds for 
something else? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
facture. 

Mr. HARDY. Then 100 pounds-of by-products? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. And that is worth something? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; it is worth $1.57 to-day. 

Mr. HARDY. So that upon 5 bushels of wheat, if the flour 
sold for as much as the wheat come to, there would be a profit 
of $1.57? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; if you sold it at the same price 
you paid for the 5 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have always understood 
that one of the purposes of bleaching flour is to increase the 
amount of bread yalue that could be made out of the same 
amount of wheat. Is that true? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No; the purpose of bleaching flour is to 
age it. We do not consider flour that is fresh milled good until 
it has a month's age. By the bleaching process you can use it 
right away. It ages it. ; 


We figure a loss of 4 pounds in manu- 
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Mr. BORLAND. It is not for the purpose of increasing the 
amount of flour that can be made out of the wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Not at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not true that you can increase the 
amount of flour that is made out of the wheat? Can you not 
Peet the percentage of flour? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. You can put germ middlings into it or 
middlings, but that reduces the keeping quality in it. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is what I wanted fo ask the gentleman. 
What is the effect of increasing the amount of flour that is made 
from the kernel of wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. It has several effects. In the first 
place, it has an effect upon the color. The average mill tries to 
make the flour as strong as possible. In other words, you take 
50 per cent patent and it will give you from 325 to 350 loaves 
of bread per barrel, and if you make it 80 or 90 per cent patent 
you reduce the loaves of bread. 

Mr. BORLAND. You mean that 90 per cent of the wheat has 
gone into the patent flour? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Ninety per cent of all of the flour in the 


wheat. 
Leak BORLAND. Has gone into the so-called patent flour? 
. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

115 BORLAND. You say that makes a stronger flour? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is the flour just as nutritive if you use a 
higher percentage of wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Some people claim it is, but I think it 
is an injury to health, provided you use too much. Statistics 
show that. 

Mr. BORLAND. In a time when it is absolutely necessary to 
conserve all of the wheat supply, would it be practical to use a 
larger percentage of wheat in the manufacture of flour? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. You would reduce the quantity of bread. 
In other words, if you use a percentage of middling, or bran, you 
lower the grade, and the lower the grade the less bread you get 
out of it. 

Mr, BORLAND. The gentleman does not think by increasing 
the percentage of wheat that is used in the so-called patent flour 
you could increase the bread supply? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Oh, you would reduce it wonderfully. 

Mr. LONDON. Does the gentleman believe that the control 
of food supply should have begun long ago? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. It might have been of benefit; yes. 

Mr, LONDON. If it had begun months ago? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. In reply to my colleague’s question the gentle- 
man stated the mills were getting no wheat, that they were 
shutting down, not manufacturing. Where are the grocers that 
are furnishing flour getting their supply of flour? Where is it 
stored? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. A great many of them bought ahead. 
A great many grocers bought flour when it was up to $18 a 
barrel, and then there is something else of which I can person- 
ally speak. Six weeks ago the people in my town began to pur- 
chase flour. We were selling as high as fifty and sixty 98- 
pound bags a day. The consumers themselves were hoarding 
it, and lots of them have flour enough to last them for a year. 
At present prices to-day they are not buying any flour. They 
have all of the flour they want, on account of this agitation and 
talk, thinking they were never going to get any more. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Iwill. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman have any notion as to 
what the farmer figures the cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
this year, say, in North Dakota? 

Mr, HUTCHINSON. We had a gentleman from North Da- 
kota before our committee and he figured the cost of wheat at 
$1.95 a bushel. 

Mr. SWITZER. To produce it? 4 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; to produce it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I will 

Mr. MEEKER. How much did the gentleman say? 

f a HUTCHINSON. One dollar and ninety-five cents a 
el. 

Mr. MEEKER. To produce the wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. His idea was to get the com- 


mittee to fix the minimum price, 
Mr. MEEKER. At $1.95? 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. Oh, no; more than that; that is the cost. 
Mr. MEEKER. That is going some, even for economy. 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, It is the truth, however, 


Mr. MEEKER. It costs $1.95 to produce in North Dakota? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MEEKER. And without any profit? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It costs more than that. If 
me gentleman will read my speech, he will see I am right about 

at. 

Mr. MEEKER. I read it in the middle of the night. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is a miller and has experience, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman, with the price of flour 
fixed at $9 a barrel, if that is settled upon, what price should 
be paid to the farmer for wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. We figure $1.80. We generally figure 
ee pain and middlings will pay all expenses of manufacture 
an e. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the cost of manufacturing? 

Mr.-HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

7 5 HAUGEN. How much would it net the farmer per bushel 
at 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. One dollar and eighty cents. We fig- 
ure the cost of manufacture, selling, the profits of the retailer, 
on all. We would get probably about-$7.50 wholesale at $1.80 
wheat. 

Mr. SIMS. Wili the gentleman permit n question? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I Will. 

Mr. SIMS. Does that include transportation charges from 
the far West, such as North Dakota? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The price I gave includes the cost. 

Mr. SIMS. So that if the transportation were near by it 
would not really cost that much to the miller? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The price we pay is generally fixed, for 
instance, if the farmer lives near a mill in New Jersey, he 
would get just about the price we pay for wheat on cars deliy- 
ered at our station. 

Mr. SIMS. Gets that much more? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. He would get the same, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the gentleman any information as to 
what wheat is selling for in England? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, I have no such information, 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman,*if I may be per- 
mitted, the information I have is that wheat is selling in Eng- 
land, April, $2.45 a bushel, I think Mr. Hoover repeated that 
statement to the Senate committee yesterday, although I have 
not had time to go carefully over his statement. 
es AUSTIN. What was wheat selling for here at that 

e 

Mr. LEVER. Something over $3. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the be fa oa yield for a question? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HICKS. What is the price of flour in England; gion 
$9.20 a barrel? 

Mr. LEVER. I just glanced at Mr. Hoover's statement in 
the paper. I have not had time to read it carefully. 

Mr. HICKS. That is where I got the statement from. 

Mr. LEVER. I got the impression flour was selling at about 
$9 a barrel. 

Mr. HICKS. Does the gentleman know whether that Is cor- 
rect of not? 

Mr. LEVER. That is also an impression I got from figures 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Where do they get their figures? 

Mr. LEVER. I presume they take them from the London 


papers. 

Mr. HICKS. Why do we pay higher for it in this country 
than they do in England when it is all probably made from 
American-grown wheat? 

Mr. LEVER. Because we have not got the control of the 
machinery of marketing, which is what we are tryng to set up 
now. 

Mr. HICKS. ‘The difference between the price in England and 
here then is probably due to unscientific methods of handling 
plus the lack of regulations as to distribution—the slack which 
this bill seeks to remedy. 

Mr. LEVER and the hurley-burly chaotic condition of the 
market. 

Mr. HITCHINSON. I want to answer Mr. Hicks. I want to 
say this: We are sending about 8,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and they are.paying the same price for it we do, and how they 
can sell flour for that price I do not know and I do not believe it. 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman doubts the truth of the statement 
as given in this morning’s papers? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN, In estimating wheat at $1.80 a Dushel, that is 
at the mill? 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is at the mill, 

Mr. HICKS. And from that deduction must be made for 
freight and transportation to the mill and the commission of the 
elevator man? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is delivered at the mill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Which would probably reduce it how much 
to the farmer? For instance, you buy your wheat and ship it 
to your mill, what would be the expense of handling it? 

Mr. HUTCHI? SON, I think wheat which costs us $1.80 in 
New Jersey, spring wheat, would probably net the farmer of 
North Dakota $1.40. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Speaking of your basis on the 
production of the pounds of flour to a bushe: of wheat, what 
quality of wheat are you referring to—hard wheat, soft wheat, 
spring or winter wheat, or what grade? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is on hard wheat. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Winter wheat? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No. 1 hard spring wheat. 

Mr, MEEKER. Ina discussion here a moment ago it was sug- 
gested by one of the Members that adout five bushels of wheat 
are necessary to make a barrel of flour. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, That is the ordinary run. It has been 
down as low as four and one-half bushels. It is according to 
the system of the mill. 

Mr. MEEKER. Let us take the suggestion of the gentleman 
from North Dakota, of wheat at $1.95, it would make the cost 
of that flour $10. Does this bill hold out to the ultimate con- 
sumer the hope that he would get his flour less than $18 a 
barrel? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not think he will do that, unless 
wheat is sold less than $3.25 per bushel. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the arbitrary price is fixed at $9, the 
farmer has got to take what he can get. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. GRAHAM] made a speech yesterday and inserted in the 
Recoxp this morning a statement from the British Embassy as 
to the cost of food supplies in England. In that statement the 
British ambassador fixed the price of flour on May 19 at $8.20 a 
barrel in England. Mr. Grama said he made inquiry as to the 
price of flour in the United States at that time and found it 
quoted in Washington at $17.60 a barrel, making a difference of 
$9.40 as between the cost of flour in England and the cost of 
flour in the United States. In the papers this morning Mr. 
Hoover is quoted as saying that the allies’ food supply will be 
40 per cent deficient even with American food supplies assisting, 
and that the deficiency must be made up by sacrifice abroad and 
economy here. Now, I wanted to ask the gentleman whether. 
if the allies’ food supply is 40 per cent deficient and they are 
paying one-half per barrel for flour what the people of the 
United States are paying, how we are going to reduce the cost 
of living in the United States if we’ continue to send our flour 
to England to be sold at one-half the price it is sold for here? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not think it can be done; neither 
do I think it is done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman thinks the 
statement of Mr. Hoover is not correct? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not think that he made the state- 
ment. However, if he did, I do not think it is right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman's 
position. He is informed on this question. But the British 
ambassador states in his letter to Mr. Granam of Illinois that 
the price of flour over there is $8.20 a barrel, and Mr. GRAHAM 
states that in the United States $17.60 per barrel is asked at 
the present time, and Mr. Hoover states that the allies’ food 
supply is 40 per cent deficient. To me it is an anomalous con- 
dition. It is anomalous that the price should be so high in the 
United States to the people who are producing the food and 
so low to the people in England who are not at the front fight- 
ing the battles. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, I J. 

Mr. HARDY. Win the gentleman tell the committee what, 
as a minimum, he paid for wheat last July and August when 
the new crop came in? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not recall. I am not sure. 

Mr. HARDY. Not over $1.50? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No; we did not pay that much. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, is it not a fact that over 90 per cent of 
the wheat bought by the millers of England was bought at 
about that figure? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I think they have bought a good deal, 
and my judgment is they have bought a good deal of the next 


Mr. HARDY. Is it possible that the low price of the English 
crop is due to the fact that the great bulk of the wheat was not 


bought at the high prices for the little remnants that are being 
bought, but was bought at prices of $1.50 or $1.80 a bushel? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The average miller generally follows 
the market. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman thinks by a species of abuse 
the remnant now in the hands of the farmer can be run to $3 
a bushel and the miller ought to take the profit and the people 
pay for the whole crop on the basis of the remnant? For that 
very reason it is very that some control over the dis- 
tribution and disposition of crops should be had somewhere in 
order to hold a reasonable average. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I will ask you this question: Suppose 
Mr, Hoover is the dictator of food, and he fixes the minimum 
price, which he has got to do before the wheat is planted. We 
have two seasons, as we have spring wheat and winter wheat. 
He fixes the price on winter wheat, we will say, at $1.50, and 
by some unforeseen event the spring wheat is a failure. How 
will the farmer feel after his winter wheat is sold and the 
price goes up? How are you going to regulate it by this law? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. A friend of mine, who is a commission man 
in St. Louis, told me that following the speech of the Secretary 
of Agriculture some weeks ago, when he sent out the scare 
words that we were going to be short on wheat, everybody was 
frightened and wheat went up. We are condemning the men 
in the Chicago Board of Trade—and I am not here particularly 
to defend them in any way—but here is what occurred: The 
Kansas millers, the Nebraska millers, purchased wheat from 
this St. Louis commission man at $3 a bushel to grind into 
flour to sell to the Kansas farmers to haul that flour home in 
5 or 20 barrel lots to feed themselves. That is what put this 
price up. Is there anything in this bill that is calculated to 
get hold of that Kansas farmer after he has got his 15 barrels? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No; this law exempts him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What was the price of flour when wheat 
was $1.80 a bushel? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Nine dollars, 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. If it costs the English Government $1.50 a 
bushel here for wheat, it costs another 60 cents a bushel to 
get it to Liverpool, does it not? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; that is right, 

Mr. SWITZER. That will make it cost $2.10 a bushel at 
Liverpool? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. ; 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Before the loaves of bread 
began to shrink in size under normal conditions preceding the 
war, how many loaves of bread was it estimated that a bushel of 
wheat would make? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Taking it on the barrel basis, the aver- 
age loaves of bread made were according to the quality of the 
flour. For instance, low-grade flour will not make more than 
200 loaves, while patent flour will run up to 325 or perhaps 350 
loaves. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That makes how many to the 
bushel ; about 60 on the average? 

Mr. HUTCHINS ON. Yes; about 60, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. It makes how many loaves did the gentleman 
say? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. It varies from 200 loaves up to 325, ac- 
cording to the quality of the flour? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr, HUTCHINSON, Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. As I understand it, the United States Gov- 
ernment itself has gone into the market and bought enormous 
quantities of supplies? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, So I understand. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The Government bought this at the tail 
end of the season, when the visible supply was lower than at 
any other time. This necessarily itself increases the price enor- 
mously, does it not? 

Mr. SON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And this legislation could not reach that 
purchasing department in any way, could it? 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON.. No. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. If this administration had waited until a 
new crop had come on and had gone directly into the field, 
could not much of this enormous increase of price have been 
avoided? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not see how it could when you get 
a crop down to nearly nothing. That makes the price. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But while you have got nearly nothing, 
unless there is a demand and an offer of certain prices to bring 
this out from the places where it is, would it attain this new 
level except through some artificial pressure? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON.. Well, as I suggested awhile ago, the 
agitation about the searcity scared everybody, and the prices 
went up. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. We are now interested in getting the greatest 
food value out of a bushel of wheat. Is it true that one miller 
will have his mill so adjusted that it will send the farmer 
back home with more flour out a bushel of wheat than another 
mill? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Very few millers do that nowadays. 

Mr. REED. One farmer goes to mill and is sent back home 
with a higher grade of flour than another, and another farmer 
is sent back home with more flour, but that larger quantity is 
made possible by more middlings that have gone into the proc- 
ess, and he gets more of the wheat, but less of the food value? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; he will have less food value and 
a less number of loaves of bread. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have had intimations from some sources that 
the allies had purchased largely in the American market when 
the price of wheat had not gone so high, and that we are now 
selling simply the remnants of the product. Have we any 
figures as to what purchases haye already been made on the 
coming crop? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. We have no record, but it is rumored 
that about one-half of the anticipated crop has been bought. 
Whether there is any truth in it I can not say. 

Mr. FESS. This legislation, which I am inclined to support, 
will not reach that situation? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The situation, as I understand it, will 
be, after they get this law passed, that they will have a board 
where there will be only one purchasing agent for all the allies. 

Mr. FESS. For all the allies? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And that will fix the price? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes: 

Mr. FESS. But suppose a contract has already been made, 
Would that be affected? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. You could not get away from it. 
has been one of the causes of the high prices of wheat. 
have been bidding against each other. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Several gentlemen have been speaking of the 
prices of flour in England and the prices here. That is one of 
the essential things that renders section 12 necessary, in order 
to encourage the utilization of other products as substitutes 
for wheat largely and the encouragement of the production of 
other products under section 12. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; I think it is a very good idea. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Referring again to the price of flour sold in 
England and the price here, is it possible that the English 
miller and the English food controller purchased his wheat at 
an advantageous price, at an advantageous time, and by reason 
of the control that the controller has over the production of 
flour in England he has had the wheat made into flour at the 
price it was purchased at, whereas in this country the miller 
takes advantage of every increase in price that may have been 
brought about by speculation and does not use up the wheat 
he has on hand, which may have been bought at an advan- 
tageous price, thereby making the barrel of flour in this coun- 
try cost $17 as against the barrel of flour in England at $9? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous ¢onsent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is under the control of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Havcen]. 


That 
They 


Mr. HAUGEN. I regret exceedingly to have to say that if 
the general debate is to close to-night it is impossible for me 
to grant additional time. 

Mr. MEEKER. Two minutes? 

4 Mr. SNYDER. Just to let the gentleman answer my ques- 
on. 

Mr. HAUGEN. -With the gentleman’s experience in milling, 
I take it he is better informed and in a better position to en- 
lighten the House than anybody else in it on this subject. 

Mr. MEEKER, That is the reason I want him to have the 
two minutes. i 

Mr. HAUGEN, I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Now, will the gentleman from New Jersey 
answer my question? ; 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. In answer to the gentleman’s question 
I will say that that might very easily be the case. 

Mr. SNYDER. Isit not a probable proposition? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. It is. 

Mr. MEEKER. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: The farmer comes in and offers you his this year’s 
crop, sells it to you at $1.50 or $2 a bushel. You advance the 
money on that. When he harvests this crop he brings it in. 
You grind it into flour and hold it. Under this law they could 
not reach the farmer if he should hold the wheat, but they will 
get you if you hold the flour, will they not? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

I thank the committee for the patience with which they have 
listened to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. I yield 40 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri IMr. Rusey], a member of the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 40 minutes, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, the country is confronted with 
an extraordinary emergency. Not since the grave days which fol- 
lowed 1776, when a handful of gallant soldiers won our glorious 
independence and paved the way for the establishment of the 
Republic, has this country faced so great a crisis as that which 
is impending at this time. Wars we have had, long, hard-fought, 
and bloody wars, but they have been carried on for the most part 
within the borders of our own country. To-day we find that, 
against our own desires, in absolute self-defense, to protect the 
rights of our citizens, defend the lives of our people, and main- 
tain the honor, the integrity, and the self-respect of our glorious 
Republic, we have joined in that awful conflict, which, for 
nearly three years, has been raging in the Old World. To-day we 
are fighting with the Imperial German Empire, a country far 
removed from our shores and a country whose whole history is 
one long story of militarism. No one doubts the military power 
of Germany, and no one for a moment doubts the seriousness 
of the conflict into which we have entered. The devoted, 
patriotic, liberty-loving citizens of this Republic are looking to 
the Congress of the United States to pass the necessary legisla- 
tion which will enable the President, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, to carry on the war and bring it to a 
speedy and successful termination, No Congress in all history 
has this Congress. Thus far it has done well. I feel sure that 
has had to face as many serious and extraordinary problems as 
the great mass of the people of the country will approve the 
legislation thus far accomplished. Let us review it for a mo- 
ment, especially the work done in the House. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress, called into extraordinary session by 
the President, met at noon on April 2. The House proceeded at 
once to its organization, and within the short space of a few 
hours elected its Speaker and other officers, adopted its rules, 
and announced to the President and the Senate that it was 
ready for business, At 8.30 p. m. on that same day President 
Wilson delivered his message in person to the joint session of 
the House and Senate, setting forth in a most remarkable ad- 
dress the causes which led to the calling together of the Con- 
gress. The gravity of the situation impressed itself upon us all; 
we went to work at once. After mature and serious considera- 
tion, at 8 o'clock on Friday morning, April 6, the declaration 
that a state of war existed with Germany, pledging all the re- 
sources of the country to its successful prosecution, passed the 
House with but 50 dissenting votes. On April 14, after full 
and free debate, we passed the bonding bill providing for the 
issuing of $5,000,000,000 of bonds and $2,000,000,000 of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness—in all, $7,000,000,000—the largest bond 
issue ever authorized in one measure in any country in all the 
history of the world. That bill, coming from the Committee on 
Ways and Means with a unanimous report, passed the House 
without a dissenting vote. Shortly before midnight on April 28, 


after a week of earnest and ofttimes spirited debate, during 
which time the House held many night sessions, we passed the 
bill providing the method for the raising of an army with which 
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to prosecute the war. That bill passed the House with only 24 
votes against it. On May 2 we passed the war appropriation 
bill, carrying an appropriation of two and three-quarter billion 
dollars, a sum which almost staggers human comprehension. 
That bill, the largest appropriation bill ever passed by any Con- 
gress, and which has since been increased to more than 
$3,000,000,000, went through the House with practically a unani- 
mous vote, there being only one vote reeorded against it. The 
war-reyenue bill, after two weeks of debate and consideration, 
passed the House on May 23, the vote being 329 for and 76 
against. The amount of revenue to be raised by that measure 
was variously estimated at from $1,800,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 
annually. This is by far the largest revenue measure ever 
passed by any legislative body in the world. 

Many other measures of great moment have been considered 
and passed. I have taken the time to mention only those of 
supreme importance which have thus far been considered by 
the House, I repeat, thus far the House has done well. It has 
been doing big things; precedent after precedent has been 
broken and measures of such great magnitude and of such vital 
importance to the Nation in this emergency have been passed 
with such unanimity of action on the part of the membership 
of this House that, when known to the countries of Europe, 
ehallenge the admiration of our friends and bring astonishment 
aud consternation to our adversaries. No one can doubt, judg- 
ing by our work thus far, that we propose to win this war. 

We come to-day, Mr. Chairman, to the consideration of a 
measure which, in my humble judgment, at least equals in impor- 
tance any of these we have heretofore passed. It is the bill to 
provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel. In brief, it is known as 
the food-controi bill. At the very outset, in the discussion of 
this bill I desire to call the attention of the membership of this 
House to the wording of the war declaration passed on April 6 
last. Whether you voted for that declaration or whether you 
voted against it, I am sure you are ready now to do your utmost 
to carry its provisions into effect. 


Whereas the Imperial German Government has committed ted acts 
of war against the Government and the people of the United States 
of America ; Therefore be it . 

Resolved, etc., That the state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States Is nereby formally declared; and that the President be, 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to employ the entire na 
and military forces of the United States and the resources of the Gov- 
ernment to carry 


Mr, Chairman, in that deelaration we authorized and directed 
the President to employ not only the entire naval and military 
forees but alse the resources of the Government to carry ‘on 
war against the Imperial German Government, and, further, to 
bring the conflict to u successful termination, the Congress of 
the United States pledged all the resources of the country. The 
greatest, the most important resouree the United States has to- 
day and the one which will do more to help bring the war to a 
successful termination is its food supply. It is just as essential 
to give the President control over the foodstuffs of the country 
as it is to give him control over the Army and Navy. In the 
declaration of war we have pledged the President this impor- 
tant resouree and the pending bill will enable him to take con- 
trol of it. In the passing of this measure we are therefore but 
carrying into effect a solemn pledge already made. [Applause] 

In a time of peace sueh control would be out of the question, 
it would never be necessary. This great country could supply 
from year to year enough food for its own people to live in ease 
and comfort for generations yet to come. In a time of war, it 
is different, especially in such a war as this, the like of which 
has not been known since the beginning of time. There is not a 
European country to-day, whether neutral or in war, whose sup- 
ply of food is not limited. The lives of men, women, and ehil- 
dren in every country in Europe are depending upon the results 
of the planting, cultivating, and harvesting in America. 

It is not my purpose at this time to go into detail and to give 
the facts and figures as to the shortage of foodstuff in Europe 
or to give the estimated needs of England, France, and other 
countries during the coming year. These facts and figures will, 
no doubt, be given during this debate. I take it for granted 
that the Members of this House are somewhat acquainted with 
that situation and know the seriousness of it. It is the solemn 


duty of the people of this country to encourage production to 
the utmost. to conserve our food products, and to furnish sup- 
Plies to England, France, and Italy. as far as lies within our 
power, without denying the necessaries to our own Army and 
Navy and without deprivation to our own people. It goes with- 
out saying that we should also, as far as possible, supply food- 
Already we have taken steps to 


stuff to the neutral nations, 


encourage production; the farmers have been urged to increase 


_their cultivation, and they have responded nobly. The increased 


cultivation will amount to millions of acres. Patriotic farmers, 
far and near, are toiling early and tate, and if the sunshine and 
rain come in due season, greatly increased production will be 
the result of the harvests. With favorable weather conditions, 
increased production will be assured. . Yet we should not be too 
optimistie; conditions all over the country have been more un- 
favorable aun in many years. Cold weather has retarded 
growth and often necessitated replanting of crops Excessive 
rains and storms have recently done much damage, while the 
floods from high water have inundated thousands upon thon- 
sands of acres ard completely destroyed the crops. We must 
also bear in mind that the months of Jnly, August, and early 
September, the period of drought in the Central West and the 
South, are yet to come. Excessive heat, dry weather, and hot 
winds may yet cut short, if not destroy, our crops. 

The passage of this bill will come too late to stimulate pro- 
duction for the coming season; but what about the products 
after they have been raised, harvested, leave the farms, and go 
into the channels of commerce? Aye, Mr. Chairman, there is the 
rub; there is where all the trouble lies. The high cost of food- 
stuff does not lie with the farmer, but with the distributor. 
There are certain thanges which should be brought about in 
the economie conditions of this country whether in peace or 
in war. The question of distribution is the unsolved problem 
in the United States. The farmer has at all times been the 
poorest-paid man in the country. I have heard men say that 
now the farmer was coming into his own, that now he was, for 
the first time, getting a reasonable and a fair price for his 
products. That would be true if the farmer had his products 
on hand and was awaiting a purchaser; but such is not the 
case. The farmer disposed of his crops long ago. Farmers, as 
a rule, are compelled by force of eircumstances to sell their 
crops as soon as matured and harvested. They are compelled 
to sell at a time when, under present economic conditions, 
prices are at their very lowest ebb. The staple farm crops of 
the country go into the hands of the trade, and at once begins 
hoarding, manipulation, speculation, with the result that the 
ultimate consumer pays two, three, or four times as much for 
the product as the farmer got for it when it left the farm. 
Do not blame the farmer for the high price you are compelled 
to pay to-day; rather lay the blame on the present uneconomic 
policy of distribution which permits men to manipulate markets, 
hoard supplies, and work out all sorts of schemes whereby they 
may enrich themselves out of the products of the farm after 
those products go into the channels of commerce. The farmer 
ekes out a miserable existence, toiling early and late, dispos- 
ing of his crops often for less than it costs him to produce 
them. He is frequently compelled to mortgage his farm in 
order that he may continue to have a home, and it frequently 
happens that the men who furnish him the money are the 
very men who have made that money by dealing in his products. 
That it is far more profitable to distribute than it is to produce, 
all will agree. More money is made in handling wheat than 
is made by raising wheat. More money is made off of corn 
after it leaves the farm than is realized by the farmer who 
raises it, and the same is true of other products. 

The study word often becomes an interesting subject. Cattle, 
feeding in the pasture and fattening in the feed lot, when sent 
to slaughter become beef. The hog is the live animal; when 
butchered it becomes pork. Sheep, when placed in the packing 
house, become mutton. The cattle, the hogs, and the sheep 
belong to the farmers of the country and upon them they realize 
very little profit. In fact, it is claimed by the cattle feeders 
that they have lost money during the last few years. The beef, 
the pork, and the mutton become the property of the packers, 
and upon these products alone are builded vast fortunes, ‘The 
trouble is not with the high cost of cattle, hogs, and sheep, bat 
the thing that bothers the people of this country most, from 
one end of it to the other, is the high cost of beef, pork, and 
mutton. 

In this food-control bill we are seeking to insure an adequate 
supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate the move- 
ment of foods, feeds, and fuel. We are endeavoring to prevent, 
locally and generally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, in- 
jurious speculation, manipulation, and private control affecting 
such supply, distribution, and moyement. By this act we pro- 
pose to establish and maintain Government control over these 
things during the war. Members of the House seem to forget 
that we are in war when it comes to dealing with measures of 
this kind. They will pass a $7,000,000,000 bond bill without a 
dissenting vote; they will pass a new Army Dill practically 
without opposition; they will appropriate more than 83.000. 
000,000 and enact a great revenue mensure with practical 
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unanimity, but when it comes to a measure of this kind they 
begin at once to discuss theories of Government and say we are 
putting too much power in the hands of one man. 

A few days ago, when we were considering the food-survey 
bill, a bill which gave the Secretary of Agriculture unequivocal 
power to ascertain the food supply of the country, a measure 
which enabled him, under certain conditions, to furnish the 
farmers of the country with seed at cost, a measure which ap- 
propriated a few millions of dollars to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to promote agriculture and to conserve the grain 
and live stock of the farm, Members said we were granting too 
much power to one man, that it was too autocratic, failing to 
realize that we have never won a war without one-man power 
and that we can not win this war without one-man power. We 
have been legislating along peaceful lines so long that it is hard 
to get down to the real thing of legislating along the lines of 
war, In times of peace we have in view high governmental 
ideals, we believe in a democracy, that the people shall rule. I 
believe in the fundamental principles of a free government, you 
believe in them, we all agree that the Government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed. Our fathers laid 
the foundations of this Republic and laid them secure and well. 
Their ideals of liberty and the freedom of the people have in- 
spired those in other lands, and Republics have sprung up the 
world around. Those same fathers realized that in war times 
we would need a more centralized power to carry it forward to 
a successful issue. In that great document, the foundation of 
American liberty, the Constitution, it was provided that the 
President of the United States should be the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. In war times, I say to you, we 
must have a centralized function of government, we must have 
one-man power. We raise an army, we place our boys in the 
hands of one man, the President, we say to him: “ Here they are, 
do with them as in your judgment they may best conserve the 
interests of the Republic in this great emergency.” Already 
we have solemnly pledged the resources of our country. Why 
not then say to the President: “ Here are our resources, here is 
our foodstuff, our feed, our fuel, take them, use them in the way 
which will most speedily bring this war to a successful conclu- 
sion.” That is what we propose to do in this food-control bill. 

Somebody is going to control the food products of the United 
States, you can be assured of that. Either they will be con- 
trolled by the speculator, the manipulator, and the food grafter, 
or they will be controlled by the President of the United States— 
Woodrow Wilson. Which do you prefer? It is up to you. Upon 
this question every Member of this body must take his stand. 
There is no middle ground. For years and years these specu- 
lators have been in complete control, they have fixed prices, 
raised and lowered them at their own sweet will, and they will 
continue to control and to fix prices as long as they are permitted 
to do so. I repeat there will be control. Shall we continue to 
permit speculators to have full sway or shall we give this great 
power to the President, the Commander in Chief of our Army 
and Navy, the responsible head of the Government in this great 
crisis when all Europe is crying for bread and when our success 
or failure in this war depends upon our being able to come to 
their relief? ; 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose now to take this bill up and 
briefly direct the attention of the House to some of its most 
important provisions. It shall not be my purpose to discuss the 
bill at length, nor the provisions of each individual section. My 
purpose is to present to the House as briefly and concisely as I 
am able the things sought to be accomplished in this measure. 

The first section of the bill bases the necessity of the legisla- 
tion upon the existence of the war and sets forth in concise form 
the purposes of the measure, which are to prevent locally or gen- 
erally scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious speculations, 
manipulation, and private controls affecting the supply, distribu- 
tion, and movement of foods, feed, fuel, and articles used in 
their production. It further declares that the purpose of this 
act is to establish and maintain Government control of those 
necessaries during the period of the war, and rets forth the fact 
that for these purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, 
powers, authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions con- 
tained in the bill are created, established, conferred, and pre- 
scribed. x 

Some Members may contend that this section is unnecessary, 
that it is in the nature of a preamble. It is more than a pre- 
amble.. It fixes the basis upon which this legislation is sought 
to be enacted and sets forth clearly and concisely the intended 
purposes of the Congress in the enactment of this important piece 
of legislation. ; 

Section 2 is merely a defining section. 


Section 3 is the very crux of the bill. This is the section 


which seeks to establish governmental control over the food- 


stuffs of the country. The first part of the section establishes 
that control and provides that it shall extend to and include 
all the processes, methods, activities of, and for the production, 
manufacture, procurement, storage, distribution, sale, market- 
ing, pledging, financing, and consumption of necessaries, and 
that this control shall be exercised and administered by the 
President. It further provides that all such necessaries, proc- 
esses, methods, and activities are declared to be affected with 
a public interest. : = 

This section will doubtless meet with more opposition than 
any other part of the bill. Already some of those who are 
opposed to it are claiming that under its provisions the Presi- 
dent or his agents can go into every household in the land 
and prescribe the amount of food that may or may not be daily 
consumed within that household. The language does not war- 
rant such a construction, and I think I am safe in Saying that 
there was not a member of the Committee on Agriculture who 
ever for a moment thought that this section conveyed such 
power. Some Members of Congress have seized upon the word 
“consumption” and have based their assumption upon that, 
that this bill provides for fixing the amount daily to be consumed 
by the citizens of the land. In this, however, they are mis- 
taken. Such a construction was never intended, and neither 
the President nor anyone who may be called upon by him to 
administer it will ever so construe it. 

The second part of this section provides the agencies by 
which the President may carry its provisions into effect. 

Section 4 of the bill sets forth clearly the things which are 
made unlawful by this act, and in the succeeding sections penal- 
ties are prescribed for the committing of these unlawful acts. 
This section makes it unlawful for any person willfully to de- 
stroy necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or 
restricting the supply. It makes it unlawful knowingly to com- 
mit waste or willfully to permit preventable deterioration in 
connection with the production, manufacture, or distribution of 
necessaries. It makes it unlawful to hoard or to monopolize 
or to engage in any discriminatory, unfair, or deceptive prac- 
tice in the handling or dealing in necessaries, or for persons 
to conspire, enter into combinations, agreements, or arrange- 
ments for purposes specifically set forth in the section. 

Section 5 contains the licensing feature of the bill and au- 
thorizes the President, whenever he shall find it essential, to 
license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or 
distribution of necessaries. After the President shall announce 
that any business engaged in these processes shall be licensed, 
no person shall engage in such business without first securing a 
license. This section authorizes the President to prescribe such 
regulations governing the conduct of the business of licensees 
as may be necessary in order to prevent uneconomical manu- 
facture and inequitable distribution. Such other powers are 
conferred upon the President as are necessary to enable him 
or his agents to carry out the purposes of this act.. These addi- 
tional powers include requirements for systems of accounts. 
auditing of accounts, submission of reports, and things of that 
sort. This section also authorizes the President's duly au- 
thorized agents to enter and inspect licensed institutions, It 
gives the President the right to regulate rates, charges, and 
practices of the institutions so licensed and provides that when- 
ever he finds their rates, charges, or practices are unjust, un- 
reasonable, or discriminatory and unfair, he may order them to 
be discontinued, and his orders shall be obeyed or the license 
will be suspended or revoked. The President may, when he finds 
it necessary, determine and fix what are just, reasonable. and 
nondiscriminatory, fair, and enonomical rates and charges, and 
the licensed institution is compelled and required to comply 
with the President’s findings. In a word, this section authorizes 
the President to license certain big business concerns which 
deal in food products and, through the license feature, enables 
him to have complete control over them. It does not apply to 
the farmer, and it does not apply to the small retailer nor to a 
common carrier. 

Section 6 fixes the penaly for hoarding and defines spe- 
cifically what constitutes hoarding within the meaning of this 
act. Certainly no one can object to the provisions of this 
section. h 3 

Section 7 prescribes the procedure under which necessaries 
which have been hoarded may be taken by the Governnient 
and disposed of by it, so that they may go without delay into 
the channels of commerce. 

Section 8 provides the penalty against any person who shall 
willfully destroy any necessary for the purpose of enhancing 
the price or restricting the supply. 

Section 9 authorizes the President to purchase necessaries 
or to provide for their production and manufacture. It further 
authorizes him to provide storage for such necessaries nnd to 
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sell them. It requires persons having in their possession or 
under their control necessaries to furnish them to the Govern- 
ment in such quantities, at such times, and at such prices 
as the President shall determine to be reasonable. If the 
price so determined upon is not satisfactory to the owner of 
the necessaries, he may sue for additional compensation in 
the United States court. Natural persons are not required 
to furnish to the Government necessaries held by them which 
are reasonably required for consumption by themselves or their 
dependents for a reasonable time. 

Section 10 authorizes the President, under certain conditions, 
to requisition and take over, for the use and operation of the 
Government, any factory, mine, or other plant or any part 
thereof in which the necessaries are manufactured, produced, 
prepared, or mined. The President is given full control over 
the operation of such requisitioned institutions and the Gov- 
ernment is required to make just compensation to the owners 
for use, occupation, operation, and so forth. 

Section 11 gives the President the authority to regulate the 
exchanges of the country and authorizes him, in order to pre- 
vent injurious speculation, unjust market manipulation, unfair 
or misleading market quotations, to prescribe the rules and 
regulations governing transactions upon the exchanges. He 
may, in his discretion, either wholly or in part, prohibit opera- 
tions, practices, transactions upon exchanges, boards of trade, 
and similar institutions. ; 

Section 12 authorizes the President, whenever he finds that 
an emergency exists requiring the stimulation of production, to 
fix and establish a guaranteed minimum price to the producer 
of any nonperishable agricultural product produced in the 
United States. The guaranteed price must be determined and 
fixed in advance of seeding time and must be such a reasonable 
guaranteed price of any product as to insure to the producer a 
reasonable profit. This section also provides the means of 
carrying its provisions into execution, and authorizes the 
President to protect the Government as far as possible against 
loss by such guaranty. In order to do this, he may increase 
rates of duty should foreign products be imported at a price 
less than the guaranteed price. He may also protect the Gov- 
ernment by purchasing, holding, storing, transporting, or sell- 
ing agricultural protlucts for which the guaranteed price has 
been fixed. 

Section 13 authorizes the President to limit, regulate, or 
prohibit the use of foods, food material, feeds in the produc- 
tion of alcohol, or of alcoholic or nonaledholic beverages. It 
prescribes the manner in which this can be done and establishes 
heavy penalties for violation, 

Sections 14, 15, 16, and 17 relate to the administrative fea- 
tures of the bill. 

Sections 18 and 19 carry appropriations for putting the act 
into effect. 

Section 20 provides that should part of the act be declared 
invalid by the courts such judgment shall not repeal or in- 
validate the remainder of the act. 

Section 21 provides in specific terms that the provisions of 
this. act shall cease within one year after the termination of 
the war. 

These, in brief, are the salient features of the food-control bill. 
May I be pardoned, Mr. Chairman, if I say just a few words 
relative to the work of the committee? I have seen in the press 
some criticism of the Committee on Agriculture for the delay in 
bringing in this bill. Let me say for the committee—and I am 
not saying it in any apologetic spirit, because the committee has 
done its full duty and no apology is necessary—that in this legis- 
lation the committee and the Congress are venturing into new 
and heretofore untried fields of effort. We had no precedents to 
follow; no one had blazed the way. The committee has labored 
long and diligently in the preparation of this bill. A few days 
ago, when the House was in recess in honor of the Confederate 
Reunion and for registration day, our committee coutinued to 
hold daily sessions. For days and days we have worked on this 
bill, held extensive hearings, have gone over the bill not once but 
many times, striking out some sections, amending others, and 
rewriting still other sections. In drafting, perfecting. and pre- 
senting this bill to the House I want to compliment the untiring 
efforts and the faithful and efficient work of our honured chair- 
man, Mr. Lever, of South Carolina [applause], and I may say, 
and I think I should say, that he has had the earnest and the 
sincere cooperation of every member of his committee. While 
the bill may not, of course, in every detail meet the approval of 
each individual member, yet I am sure that as a whole it meets 
the hearty and unequivocal indorsement of a very large ma- 
jority of the committee. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the attention of the 
House to the charge that is made in some quarters here and 


elsewhere that this bill discriminates against the farmer. Such 
is not the case, This bill does not discriminate against the 
farmer; on the contrary, if there is any discrimination at all, it 
is in favor of the farmer, 

There is not a provision in this bill which relates to the 
farmer, except the requisition section, section 9, which affects 
him only in a very small way, and section 12, which authorizes 
the guaranteeing to him of a reasonable profit for his labor and 
his investment. Every other section of the bill has to do with 
the products of the farm after they leave the farm and get into 
the channels of trade. Even under section 9 I doubt if a bushel 
of grain or any other product would be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment directly from the farmer. The purchases would be 
made in large quantities from the dealers who had it on hand, 
and in many cases in storage. 2 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a single fine or penalty imposed 
in this bill which will ever be applied or can possibly be applied 
to the farmer. On the contrary, all the penalties are for the 
purpose of restraining those who handle the products after they, 
leave the farm. In a number of sections it is specifically 
provided that the provisions of the section shall not apply to 
farmers. 

I have heard it argued that we are seeking to interfere with 
the farmer’s business; that we are going to tell him what to 
plant, and how much; that we are going to compel him to 
produce and then we are going to fix the price he shall take for 
his product. This bill seeks to encourage him by authorizing 
the President to fix a minimum guaranteed price, so that the 
real, true, patriotic farmer who obeys the injunction, “ Go 
forth, till the soil, raise the foodstuff to feed the world and 
help win this war,” will receive at least a reasonable return for 
his labor. 

In some sections of the country, notably in the South, the 
farmers are consumers. They do not produce cattle, hogs, and 
grain; they must buy their meat and their flour and many 
other things. Only a few days ago I took occasion to make 
some investigations. I talked with Dr. Knapp, one of the best- 
informed men in the Department of Agriculture, on agricul- 
tural conditions, especially in the South. He showed me many 
letters he had but recently received recounting instances of 
high, exorbitant prices charged the farmers. With hogs selling 
at from 12 to 15 cents a pound, the farmers were compelled to 
pay 40 cents a pound for salt pork, the cheapest portion of the 
hog, 40 cents a pound for lard, and excessive prices for flour 
and corn meal, and so forth. Another thing, I found that in 
many instances when the farmer wanted to plant corn, some- 
thing that he could depend upon for food, credit was denied 
him by the banker or merchant who carried him. He could 
only get credit when he planted cotton or tobacco. And still 
another hardship which confronted those farmers was that 
when they bought on credit, as in many cases they were com- 
pelled to do, they were required to pay an increased price, 
which amounted in interest, in many cases, to from 25 to 50 
per cent. 

In some sections of the country the crops will soon begin to 
move, and it is essential that this legislation be speedily en- 
acted. Already the agents of speculators are out contracting 
with farmers for their crops, paying a portion of the purchase 
price in advance, and in other ways seeking to obtain their 
products at the lowest possible figures. 

I have no fear, Mr. Chairman, but that this measure will 
meet with the approval of the farmer. Every farmers’ organi- 
zation which has ever existed has appealed to Congress to pass 
a law to get rid of the speculator. These appeals and petitions 
have been coming in for many, many years. Now is our oppor- 
tunity. This bill will absolutely put the speculator out of 
business. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for two 
questions? 

Mr. RUBEY. Les. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to have the opinion of the gentle- 
man, who is a member of the committee, on two queries that 
have been in my mind. One is, Will the minimum price likely 
become the maximum price? 

Mr. RUBEY. Ido not think so at all. 

Mr. GORDON. That would depend on how high it was, I 


suppose. 

Mr. RUBEY. The minimum price was made to take care of 
a situation which might come, in case of an unexpected and 
much desired immediate closing of the war, or something of that 
sort. The minimum price is made for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the farmer to look into the future; and if something unex- 
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pected should occur, and if an abundant crop should be raised 
and there should be an oversupply, if he has gone out and cul- 
tivated his fields and has done the work, we want to assure 
him that he will get a reasonable price, and that price is fixed 
before he ever puts the seed into the ground. 

Mr. FESS. Now, the question with me, as an economic 
question, under the control of economic law, is whether that 
minimum price will not rule as the maximum price. I am ask- 
ing for information. ; 

Mr. RUBEY. I can not see that view of it at all. 

Mr. FESS. Has that been gone into by the committee? 

Mr. RUBEY. That has been gone into by the committee. I 
will say further that the bill as originally introduced con- 
tained a provision for a maximum price; and if the committee 
or the author of the bil! had thought that the minimum price 
would be the maximum price, of course no maximum price would 
have been put into the original bill. 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to interpolate 
here? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not think there is a farmer who would 


not be glad to-day to have some responsible man guarantee him 
a reasonable minimum price. For instance, on cotton many of 
our people will sell their crop in advance, thereby fixing their 
maximum price. Now, if we could get somebody to guarantee us 
a minimum price, I would agree to-morrow to sell every bale 
of cotton I could produce. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to know whether the committee had 
gone into that proposition, 

Mr. RUBEY. The committee has gone into it thoroughly, 
and has considered it time and again and from every possible 
angle. 

This war into which we have entered and in which we are to 
do our part is not going to be won by troops alone, although 
those troops may be trained and drilled and furnished with am- 
munition piled mountain high; this war is not going to be won 
with vast sums of money and credit unlimited. At last it has 
come to be realized by every country engaged in this fearful 
conflict, with the possible exception of our own, that the most 
essential thing is going to be the food supply, both for the 
armies and for the people. The United States is the only great 
country in all the world at the present time that raises a sur- 
plus of food products. Tt is one of our greatest and at this time 
it is our most important resource. Already the Congress has 
pledged this resource to the prosecution of the war. Let us 
prepare without delay to conserve it and use it in a fair, just, 
and economical way. 

Mr. Chairman, our people love peace; they hate war. They 
are patriotic; they love their country. They stand ready to 
make any sacrifice, to endure any hardship to win this war, 
and they want to win it just as speedily as possible. They are 
hoping that the day may not be far distant when peace will 
again be ours, and they are praying that when it does come it 
will be a world-wide, lasting peace. The people of the United 
States realize, too, that in times like these it is necessary to 
place the conduct of the war and everything pertaining to it 
into the hands of some one man. The Constitution has decreed 
for the people who that man shall be, It is the President of 
the United States. In this hour of our country’s greatest crisis 
we are fortunate in having an Executive whose faithfulness and 
fidelity to the country is acknowledged on every hand, a great 
President, loved, honored, trusted by all, and into his hands I 
am willing to place the food control of this Republic. Faithful 
thus far to every trust imposed, I know that this additional re- 
sponsibility will be administered by him to the satisfaction of 
the people. I am willing to trust Woodrow Wilson, your Presi- 
dent and mine. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter from the 
President of the United States, explaining the necessity for the 
proposed legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Joxe 16, 1917. 


Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
The President, White House. 


My Dran MR. PRESIDENT : I believe Congress is thoroughly in accord 
with the proposals of the administration te provide adequate legislative 
machinery to deal 228 and effectively with the fnel problem. I 
join with you in feeling that the vital question of this hour is to provide 
means to marshal the full resources of this Nation in the way of food 
and forage, and make it count in our industrial and mili prepared- 
ness and in the sorry. triumph of ourselves and our allles in the cause of 
democracy. The evils of waste, extortion, and hoarding must be elimi- 


nated not only in the interest of our Army in the field and of our allies, 
but in the interest also of the great body of American wage earners who 


must be relied to provide the 
convinced that the effective way to 
executive contro through men of 
rather than by the rigid method of ctions and penalties, 
The business men of the Missouri Valley, even those whose business 
will be directly affected by such regulations, concede the necessity for 
such control. The wage earners are united in demanding it, and the 
farmers 8 that it can not result otherwise than as a spur to 
uction. It can not have escaped your notice, however, that sys- 
ematic efforts are 


lies and munitions of war. I am 

6 this is by the flexible method of 

Teron teed rience and ability 
ve 


made to prejudice various classes of our Ree. 
pis aga’ the pi legislation, ostensibly on the ground that it is 
espotic in character and is intended to be put to unjust and ressive 
usage. I am inclined to think that below the surface some of the real 
objections are that it will curb the special interests and make the rights 
of the pis paramount, and that it will not lend itself to the ordinary 
politics. 


uses o 
will understand that the whole 


I am quite satisfied that the people 
system has initiated and 1 conducted in the white light of 


publie epinion, and that it must and can justify itself by its results in 
this important nationa) crisis. In view of the fa however, that a 
special effort bas been made in the Central West to forestall by attack 
and resentation the benefits of any adequate method of food con- 
trol, I should be 15 glad, if possible, to bave a word from you to our 
pee on the subject. 
ith kindest regards, I remain, 
Yours, very truly WX. P. BORLAND. 
COPY OF THR PRESIDENT'S REPLY. 


Tue WHITE House, June 18, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND \ 


House of Representatives. è 

My Dear Mr. BORLAND: You are quite right abont the food-adminis- 
tration measure. In my opinion, it is one of the most important and 
most 1 necessary of the measures which have been proposed 
in connection with the war. 

A certain disservice has been done the measure by speaking of it as 
the food-contro! bill. The object of the measure is not to control the 
food of the country bot to release it from the control of speculators and 
other persons who will seek to make inordinate profits out of it, and to 

ro the le inst the extortions which would result. It seems 
o me that those who oppose the measure ought v: seriously to con- 
sider whether they are not playing into the hands of such persons and 
whether they are not making themselves responsible, should they succeed, 
for the extraordinary and oppressive price of food in the United States. 
Foodstuffs will, of course, inevitabl high, but it is possible by per- 
fectly legitimate means to keep them from being unreasonably and 
66s hale high. 
hope and believe that the Congress will see the measure in this light, 
and that it will come to an early passage, for time is of the essence, 
The legislation should be secured 7 the Ist of July to make the country 
safe — 55 the dangers it is meant to guard against. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 2 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it is the high duty of Members 
of Congress to afford every ounce of the power of this great 
Government for the winning of the war in which we are engaged, 
and to preserve for the citizens of the United States the rights 
guaranteed them by our Constitution. Sometimes we bave heard 
discussed here on the floor the idea that the so-called “ war 
powers” of Congress and the President are outside of the 
Constitution, exceeding its authority, and conferring broader 
powers than exists therein. Very fortunately for us that is 
not true, because we are governed by the same institutions in 
war as in peace. The fact that we are at war and devote every 
bit of power we have toward the successful and early conelusion 
thereof does not for one moment take away any right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution to any citizen of the United States. So, 
in my discussion of this bill I will deal mostly with the legal 
side of it, calling attention to the ways in which I think possibly 
the bill may be remedied, my only purpose being to assist in 
the formulation of a law which will make effective its expressed 
high intent. 

The bill provides for three different things, one for the pro- 
duction, one for the distribution, and one for the transportation 
of necessaries. With production there can be little or no com- 
bination save in the case of fuel. With regard to fuel the situa- 
tion is one of the most important to the American people to-day, 
and the Government should be quick to act against monopoly 
therein; but with the products of the foodstuffs there can be 
little or no combination, because farmers are individual and 
their crops individually made. By their honest toil they furnish 
the food for millions, and their honesty and patriotism are es- 
tablished. 

The transportation of foodstuffs is largely industrial. although 
combination may be made there; but in the distribution of food- 
stuffs, and of fuel, too, there comes a question where the idea 
embraced in this bill is essentially right and proper, Some may 
say that these are new proceedings, but if they are new proceed- 
ings they have an old basis, and that is the basis of constitutional 
authority. 

The great good which this bill will do, in my opinion, is that 
it will remove artificial obstructions from the path of distribu- 
tion. It is incomprehensible that this Nation, the greatest in 
resources in the world, can not furnish its people the necessities 
of life at fair and honest price. The big question, aside from 
unnecessary waste, is the question of removing obstructions 
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from the proper. distribution, and by obstruction I mean the 
artificial creation of a condition which will prevent food and 
fuel being distributed to the people, as is their right. Therefore 
I say this bill has almost unlimited possibilities for good in that 
it removes these artificially created obstructions. It takes out 
the element of all speculation; it does away with the men who 
would speculate and hazard in foodstuffs, while their neighbors 
starve for want of food. In this land of plenty the wage earner 
should be enabled to buy food and fuel for his family unham- 
pered by conscienceless greed and monopoly. Certainly as 
affecting the life of the people to-day, this bill is one that de- 
serves our best consideration and our speedy enactment. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to certain new 
things which may be of interest. In the first place, I think the 
constitutionality of the bill, except as I shall call attention to it, 
is established. I think that the opinion of the court in the 
celebrated case of Ex parte Milligan is now recognized fully 
as the law of the land. I think that when the Constitution of 
the United States has provided that “the President shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy,” and that Congress 
upon its part “ may make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces,” and “may make all laws 
which may be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States or in any department or 
officer thereof,” abundant authority has been created. 

However, .an interesting decision has been rendered in the 
last year in the courts of Australia, where provisions of law 
somewhat similar have been construed, In the Australian court 
the case was brought as to whether the legislative powers of the 
Commonwealth included the power during the present state of 
war to fix within the limits of a locality the highest price which, 
during the continuance of the war, may be charged for bread. 
(Farey v. Burrett, 21 C. L. R., 433.) 

Now, I understand, of course, that this had to do with fixing 
the maximum price, and that there is no maximum-price pro- 
vision in this particular bill. But the reasoning of the court 
has to do with many of the things we are here giving considera- 
tion to, and therefore, in that light, I think it is interesting. 

The language of the Australian constitution concerning the 
provision is similar to the one I have just read in the American 
Constitution, namely, that the Parliament may “ make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth 
with respect to the naval ahd military defense of the Common- 
wealth and of the several States, and the control of the forces 
to execute and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth.” 

I shall append to my remarks the reasoning of the judges of 
this high Australian court who have given their sanction to the 
proposition that in time of war in certain proclaimed areas, 
which, by the way, took in the largely inhabited areas in 
Australia, the Parliament had the right and power to pass a 
law which would preserve for the people a reasonable price for 
bread. 

This is in recognition of the great principle that battles are 
now not fought alone by armies and navies; they are not fought 
alone by peoples, but they are fought by countries, and that the 
winning of a war is as much a match of resources of one country 
against another as is the matching in battle array of one man 
of one country against the one man of another country, 

Another case to which I desire to call your attention is a 
very late case, the case of the First National Bank of Bay City 
against Grant Fellows, attorney general for the State of Michi- 
gan, decided by the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
11th of June, 1917, just a few days ago. This case had to do 
with the construction of section 11 of the act of Congress estab- 
lishing the Federal Reserve Board, “to grant by special permit 
to national banks applying therefor, when not in contravention 
of State or local law, the right to act as trustee, executor, ad- 
ministrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under such rules 
and regulations as the said board may prescribe.” This provi- 
sion was attacked and was held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to be constitutional, largely upon the authority 
of McCullough against Maryland, as appearing in Fourth 
Wheaton, page 416, in which the court quotes thereupon as 
follows: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and all means which are a propmate; which are Diainly adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibited but consistent with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

The things which I particularly desire to call to the attention 
of the committee in respect to the bill now under consideration 
are two. In section 5 provision is made for “entry and inspec- 
tion by the President's duly authorized agents of the places of 
business of licensees.” The fourth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guarantees “the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 


searches and seizures,” and that “no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched and the persons or 
things to be seized.” I speak of that, because I think this is a 
matter which easily can be remedied to come within the consti- 
tutional purview. I refer particularly now to section 12, which 
provides in its latter part: 


There shall be levied, collected, and paid a rate of duty upon the 
preaun so imported the amount of which rate of duty shall be ascer- 
ained and proclaimed by the President— 


And so forth. 

I question whether authority is given in the Constitution of 
the United States to authorize the President to fix a rate of 
tariff imposts. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD, I have but a few moments. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That does not authorize the President to 
fix the rates. It fixes them itself. The President simply finds 
the amount. 

Mr. GARD. As I read it, the President fixes the rate. 

Mr. GORDON. He fixes the rate. 

Mr. GARD. He fixes the exact rate. The case of Field v. 
Clark (143 U. S., 649) was one, I think, the framers of this bill 
have sought to bring themselves within. This case had to do 
with the construction of the third section of the act of October 
1, 1890, wherein a suspension of free introduction of certain 
products was held to be within the power of the President and 
during such suspension there might be assessed cerain rates of 
taxation which the Congress had already made. “That Con- 
gress can not delegate legislative power to the President is a 
principle universally recognized as vital to the integrity and 
maintenance of the system of Government ordained by the Con- 
stitution.” The difference as I see it in this bill is that under 
the Grimaud case and under the Field case certain regulations 
were held rightfully to be given to the President, but I question 
if “regulation” extends to the extent of fixing a tariff rate. 
Judge Ranney, speaking for the Supreme Court of Ohio, says 
that “ the true distinction is between the delegation of power to 
make the law which necessarily involves the discretion as to 
what it shall be and conferring authority or discretion as to its 
execution to be exercised under and in pursuance of the law.” 
Applying that decision in this Field case, following the decision 
only lately rendered in the Michigan case, I take it that there is 
no question of legality now, but that certain regulations may 
5 should be rightfully reposed in the President of the United 

tates. ; 

In the Field ease 


it became his (the President's) duty to issue a proclamation declarin 
the suspension as to that country which Congress had determined shoul 
occur. He had no discretion in the premises except in respect to the 
duration of the su sion so ordered, but that related only to the en- 
forcement of the po 72 2 established by Congress. As the suspenslon was 
absolutely required when the President ascertained the existence of a 
8 fact, it can not be said that in ascertaining that fact and in 
ssuing his proclamation in obedience to the legislative will he exer- 
cised the function of making laws. Legislative power was exercised 
when Congress declared that the suspension should take effect upon a 
named contingency. What the President was required to do was simply 
an execution of an act of Congress. It was not the making of law. 
* It was a part of the law itself as it left the hands of Con- 
8 that the provisions full and complete in themselves permitting the 
ree introduction of sugar, molasses, coffees, teas, and hides from a 
particular country should be suspended in a given contingency, and in 
case of such suspension certain duties should be imposed. 


In Locke’s Appeals, 72 Pennsylvania State, 491 to 498, the 
proper distinction, the court said, was this: 

The legislature can not delegate its power to make a law, but it 
can make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state 
of things upon which the law makes or tends to make its own action 
dependent, 

Under this provision of the present bill it would seem that 
the “levying, collecting, and paying of a rate of duty, the 
amount of which rate of duty shall be ascertained and pro- 
claimed by the President,” is not a delegation of power by a 
legislative body and that this language is not in accord with 
section 7 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States, 
“all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives.” 

I am in full accord with the undoubted purpose of this bill, 
which is to assure the success of American arms in the field 
and the health and happiness of our people at home. 

I append hereto certain citations and decisions. 


WAR POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Article II, section 2: “The President shall be Com- 
and Navy of the United States and of 
tes when called into the actual service 


Constitution 
mander in Chief of the Arm 
the militia of the several 8 
of the United States.” 


The power of the President under this clause is commonly called the 
It is an immense power to exercise 
ous manner by an unwise Execu- 
any limitation prescribed by the 


“war power” of the President. 
and might be used in a most dan 
tive, as there does not seem to 


Constitution to the exercise of the power by the President in the fleld 
of military operations, 


this clause he is made commander of the mili and naval forces 
United States for the whole time that he President. No 


t 
oe rament and no other officer of the Gov- 


can legislate relative to the number of the Army or the Navy, 
tne compensation. of the officers and men, and the term of their service, 
other matters, but the command of the Army and Navy 
e President, and Congress can neither command them 
ower from the President. 
s vested in the President to dispose of or arrange the 
and Navy at his pleasure. In practice 
oes this through the military and naval departments of the Gov- 
ernment, but tbeir action is his action. While Congress can make rules 
for the Army and 7 9920 it can not interfere with the President's power 
as commander of such forces. The line between the exercise of his 
power as commander and that of Congress is plain, and neither can 
n or legally invade the other. 
This Une of demarcation was well defined by Chief Justice Chase and 
the dissenting justices in the Milligan case, where it was said : 
“Congress has the power not only to raise and support and govern 
armies, bnt to declare war. It has, therefore, the 1 to provide 
by law for carrying on war. This power 3 extends to all 
legislation essent:al to the prosecution of war with vigor and success, 
except such as interferes with the command of the forces and the con- 
duct of campaigns. That power and duty belong to the President as 
Commander in Chief. Both these poneis are derived from the Con- 
stitution, but neither is defined by that ent. Their extent must 
be determined by their nature and by the principles of our institutions. 
The power to make the necessary laws ia in Congress; the power to 
execute in the President. Both powers imply many subordinate and 
auxiliary wers. Each includes all authorities essential to its due 
exercise, ut neither can the President, in-war more in peace, in- 
trude upon the proper authority of Congress, nor Congress upon the 
proper authority of the President. Both are servants of the people, 
whose will fs expressed in the fundamental law. Congress can not 
direct the conduct of campaigns; nor can the President, or any com- 
mander under him, without the sanction of Congress, institute tribunals 
for the trial and punishment of offenses, either of soldfers or civilians, 
unless in cases of a controlling necessity which justifies what it compels, 
or at least insures acts of indemnity from the justice of the legisiature.” 
(Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall., 2, 139, 140.) 
“The Army regulations derive their force from the power of the 
President as Commander in Chief, and are binding —.— all within the 
here of his ‘egal and constitutional authority.” (Kurtz v. Moffit, 115 


8S., 503.) 
How far such orders and lations in time of peace, and without 
the consent of Con; „ would confer authority upon civil authorities 
does not seem to settled by judicial construction, They do not 
authorize civilians to arrest or detain deserters from the Army, and 
neither a civilian nor a police officer can arrest a deserter without au- 
thority to do so ‘The authority of the President over the Army and 
avy to command and contre! is only subject to the restrictions of 
ongress “to make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces,” and that the appointment “of officers sho 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” (S 
States, 24 C. Cis., 230, 247.) The power of Congress 
President over the Army and et are separate and distinct; neither 
ean impair or invade the authority of the other. (Swain v. United 
States, 28 C. Cis.. 173, 221.) The powers of the President under this 
clause are only those which m be called military.“ He can direct 
the movements of the Army and Navy so as to injure the enemy in the 
most effective way, and to do this may order an fnvasion of the enemy’s 
country, and, if possibie, establish the authority of the United Sta 
over it; but moon poney would not enlarge the boundaries of the United 
States nor extend our institutions outside 5 previously 
conferred upon them by Congress. (Fleming v, „ 9 How. z 
Cross v. Harrison, 16 How., 190; Leitensdorfer v. Webb, 20 How., 176: 
The Grape Shot, 9 Wall.. 129.) 

The President, as Commander in Chief, has power to form a temporary 
government for a conquered country, and to impose duties on imports 
and tonnage for the support of the government and to aid in susta g 
the burdens of the war. 

So as such commander be has power to organize a provisional court 
in territory taken from the enemy during a foreign or a civil war, 

Grapeshot, 9 Wall., 133; Mechanics’ Bank v. Union Bank, 22 Wall., 

6.) It was within his power as Commander in Chief to order the 
collection of duties on goods shipped from a domestie port to Porto 
Rico from the time of taking on of that ee the estab- 


as well as man 
is vested in 
nor take that 

The power 
3 parts of the amy 
he d 


lishment of business relations between the nt countries. 
(Dooley v. United States, 182 U. S., 222.) 

The President, under his power as Commander tn Chief, cect d employ 

secret agents to obtain information from the enemy cencern 255 i 
3 5 18 and general condition. (Totten v. United States, 

President Roosevelt in the exercise of this power dismissed three 
companies of United States troops. for sup unsoldierly conduct. 
The order of dismissal provided that they will be discharged without 
honor from the Army by their respective commanding officers and for- 
ever debarred from reenlisting in the Army or Navy of the United 
States, 2s well as from employment in any civil 8 under the 
Government.” (Special Order No, 266.). The power of the President 
to make an order preventing soldiers charged without honor from 
being employed in any civil capacity under the Government was chal- 
lenged as beyond his constitutional authority, and he thereupon revoked 
that part of the order and frankly admitted that it was beyond his 
authority tọ make. Whether he had the power to prevent the soldfers 
from reenlisting without their gnilt being first determined according 
to law is unsettled and is questionable. 2 Be 

When Willam H. Seward was Secretary of State he sent a note to 
Lord Lyons in 1861, in which he set forth the power of the President 
as Commander in Chief, as follows: 

“Tt seems necessary to state that Congress is by the Constitution 
invested with no executive power or responsibility whatever, but, on 
the contrary, the President of the United States is, by the Constitution 
and laws, invested with the whole executive of 

with the st 
the whole lan 


and cha 
well as ò 


on, a8 


well as of preventing and repellin: Brigi 


s 
and that for these pare 
poses he constitutionally exercises the right of suspending the writ of 


beas corpus whenever and wheresoever and in whatsoever extent 
the public safety, endangered by treason or invasion in arms, in his 


ju ent 

15 it be said that these acts of the President in time of war are 
unconstitutional, the answer is that as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy the President has the constitutional power to employ 
the means recognized by the laws of war as necessary to conquer the 


enemy. 

D Congress can pass no law which can deprive the President of the 
power conferred in creating him Commander in Chief.” - (Woodburn’s 
American Republic, 181; 14 Fed. C. No. 8006, p. 976.) 

There are, however, certain limitations upon the power of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief. He has no authority to establish a court 
during a war in a co country and empower it to pass upon the 
rights of the Government or individuals in 475 cases, nor to admin- 
ister the laws common among natio and the judgments of such 
courts would be a nullity. (In the Civil War President Lincoln issued 
an order establishing a “ provisional court“ in. Louisiana. 


ha! 


ident has no authority under his power as der in 
Chief to detain for trial before a court-martial or aipg J tribunal or 
to restrain for an unreasonable period private citizens, while the civil 


courts are accessible, except in case of insurrection or actual war, 
when he can exercise such power and delegate it to his subordinate 


officers. 

No President, under the authority conferred upon him by this cla 
has ever assumed to take the active command of the military and nava 
forces of the Government in time of war, and while It is probable that 
he would have that power, it is by no means certain. There are other 
clauses of the Constitution which impose duties upen the President. and 
these become very onerous and numerous and im at especially in 
time of war. He is required to nominate and, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, appoint ambassadors and other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not otherwise provided for. The 
Constitution also makes it his express duty to receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers, and “he shall take care,” says the Constitution, 
“that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the offi- 
cers of the United States.” The question arises, how would the Presi- 
dent be able to execute these duties, solemnly imposed upon him by the 
Constitution, should he assume the active command of the Army and 
Navy? The command of the active forces during war would neces- 
sarily require him to be on the march, in the — 2 and on the battle 
field or on the high seas, and consequently cause his absence from the 
seat of yeep for a long period of time. He might be compelled 
to establish his military ans Fg ere far from the seat of government 
and of national legislation. If he should undertake to command the 
military and naval forces of the Government in time of war, he would 
be exercising a power which would necessarily prevent him from exe- 
cuting tmportant duties required of him by the Constitution. 

How he could be restrained from th e command, if he 
should insist bs hay exercising it, would be difficult to determine, and it 
might be that he could not prevented; but such a course would cer- 
tainly impair his usefulness and effectiveness as the head of the Gov- 
ernment in discharging many other duties directly im upon him. 
It Was prppabty the fear that such a 3 t arise that in- 
duced Mr. Paterson, as we have already seen, to Insert in his plan of a 
constitution that the “Executive sho on no occasion take command 


e exercise of th 


of any troops or conduct rsonally any military enterprise, as gen- 
eral or in any other capacity.” (Journal, 165. It was doubtless the 
same feeling which influenced the New York convention to su; t as 
a constitutional amendment * that the President of the United States 


should never command the Army, militia, or Navy of the United States, 
in 1 without the consent of the Con k (Elliot, vol. 2, 408. 
“The power of the President as Commander in Chief of the Army an 
Navy has in practice never been exercised by the President’s takin 
immediate command of the Army or the Navy during the existence o 
actual hostilities; so that, in that sense, no President has ever been 
Commander in Chief when the Army immediately confronted an enemy. 
Such authority as the President has exercised under this constitutional 
provision has been almost exclusively through the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, offices created, wt 3 others, by an act 
of the first on of the Congress, which distributed the exercise of 
the executive functions among several departments, at the head of 
each of which was placed a minister, called usually a ‘Secretary.’ And 
so strong and prominent to the public eye has been the control of 
these secretaries in the operations of the Army and Navy in the few 
wars of an important character which we have had during the exist- 
ence of the Government that the influence of the President in the ac- 
tual movements of the 8 and Navy. has been hardly perceptible, 
Whether in case a war should occur during a period when the incum- 
bent of the executive office is a man who has had experience in the 
command of armies, with a good military reputation, it would be judi- 
cious for him to place himself at the head of the Army, or to conduct 
its campaigns, or to be present and directing in battle, or whether 
public sentiment would tolerate such a course of action is extremely 
doubtful.” Miller on the Constitution, 2 7 

The command of the President over the militia is limited to the time 
during which it is called into the service of the United States; but as to 
the Army and Navy, he ts Commander in Chief at all times. (Johnson 
v. Sayre, 158 U. $, 115.) j 

The President is forbidden to appoint the officers of the militia or 
to train the militia, these powers being reserved to the States ex- 
clusively (Art. 4, see. 8, cls. 16); though he can call out the militia 
in case of invasion by a foreign enemy, or to 7 tha a domestic in- 
surrection. (The brig Amy Warwick, Black., 668.) 

While this section makes the Presfdent commander of the militia of 
the several States when called into the service of the United States, it 
omits to confer in express terms upon him, or anyone else, the right 
to determine when the militia of the several States shall be so cal 


ent, to be commanded by him, pursuant to the 
a of Congress?" Second, “ Whether when either of the exigencies 
exists autho the employing of the militia in the service of the 


Notes z 
On the first question three justices of the Supreme Court —being all 
that were accessible—decided that “the right was vested in the com- 


1917, 
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On the other 
id The Federal Constitution 3 that when 


ott in chief of the several States.” E ee pana —.— 
exigencies exists the militia may be employed, pursuant to Saas ar 
of Congress, in the service of the United Btates ; 2 no 18 
given, either to the W e or to the C o de 


either of the es does in fact ‘As ‘this r is not 
a to the United e by the Federal Constitution, nor pro- 
hibi by it to the States, it is reserved to the States vely ; 


and from the nature of the 
whom the States have respec 
militia. 


1 it must be exercised by those wi 
vely intrusted the chief command of the 
to ag 


mus ts, 
obliging them to relinquish the execution. of ‘this trust, 8 render 
2 ves and 23 m the President. 


itia subject to the command of 
(8 Mass., 548-55 


In some pow States it was held the same. (This doctrine was 
aya 2. f. 122 ya the States holding it. Story on the Con- 
on, vo p. 
me Court of the United States declared that it was in 
President exclusively to determine when the cies 
72 calling out the militia should arise. (Houston v. M ent., 
Martin v. Mott, 12 Wheat., 30 The New York convention in 
1448 recommended as an emendment to the Constitution that, “The 
militia of any State should not be marched out of —1 State 9 
the consent of the executive thereof, nor be continued in service out 
of the Sta-e without the consent of the legislature of the State, more 
than six weeks. and that the discipline the 
militia hall not be construed to. 
and er 
guage Justice Story in 
is: “Is the President the sole and exclusive judge whethe 
has arisen, or is it to be co ered an 3 questi 
to whom the orders are addressed to d for himself, y 
open to be anaes 15 every militiaman who has refused to obe pa 
ders of the Presi We are all of the opinion that the authori 
decide vaea the exigency has arisen belongs exclusively to the Presi. 
dent and his decision conclusive upon all other persons.” 
Source: Watson on the Constitution, volume 2, pages 913-922. 


AUSTRALIA—War POWERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT— 
Power TO Fix PRICE or 


inions of the justices of the high court of Australia in Farey v. 
t99 — (21 C. L. R. R., 433). June 8, 1916.) 7 


Farey v. * 21 C. L. W June 8, 1916. 


su 

stitu 
But the Su 

the power of the 


Held, Griffith, C. J., and on, and Powers, J. J. 
Gavan, ffy, and Rich, J. J., ting), t eager kin i and of 
Commonwealth Parliament conferred “3 Eatonin 17 
{XXXIX) of the constitution include a power during the — 85 ar 
of war to fix within limits of locality the 3 price during the 
continuance of the war may be 
tn th, C. J. The pergo act of which the valid! impeached 


p 

by the act No. 3 of 1916, 25 far an it u 

certain ations and orders by the vernor General, That a 
Pitch is to continue in operation during the present state of war an 
r, purports to authorize the Governor General to make 
or sororius the public safety and the defense of the Common- 
wealth, and order published in the Gazette to make provision for any 
matters which appear necessary or expedient with a view. to the same 
0 


e act No. 3 of 1918, which is retrospective in its effect, Turports to to 
authorize the Governor General to pa in particnlar, such regulations 

as he thinks desirable for the more effectual prosecution of the war 
or the more effectual goreng of the Commonwealth or of the realm, 

5 8 and re (inter alia) “the conditions Minclading 
times, and pr eee = stein: eis ee 
articles, or vor things of 221553 

lation of 24th of Starch, 1916, certain areas, co 
area within a radius of 10 miles from the genera post Ste at via Ba res 
oye fon ate han within 7 miles of the eral —— office at Brisban 
in 6 miles of the sence pont office at Adelaide, within 4 mil 
office at 


to be constituted under the tions to determine maximum 
prices which might be eha ‘or flour and bread in any proclaimed 
area. By a ae of 12th of ‘april the Governor General was em- 

wered to he prices without the recommendation of the board, 
ö areas,” in fact, include almost all the populous 


of Australia 
By an order of 10th of hich might ipes the Governor General 8 
charged for flour and bread in 


the proclaimed areas. The a fant was convicted of sellin 
in a Gg Cig area at a greater price than that so determined: 

All this legislative action p: rts to ha execution 
of the er conferred pl. of section 51 of the constituti 


y 
y the Parliament is authorized to make laws with res 
to “the naval and military defense of the Commonwealth and of the 
several Sta and the control of the forces to execute and 2 
the laws of the Commonwealth.” The question is whether it is war- 
ec by that power. 
Ene eee principle to be applied in . an at- 
reise of a power is valid bas been more than once enunei- 
ad by tbis court. In N e Coal Mine, no Liability, v. 3 
Coal iners’ Association (6 C. 09, at p. 344), J.. 
the well-known passage from the jd e of Marshall, C. -AN the 
celebrated case of McCulloch v, d (4 Wheat. 816, at p. 421): 


“We admit, as all must eit that he powers of the Government are 
limited, and that its limits are not to be transcended. But we think 


the l construction of oe Constitution must allow to the na 
pow ceca that discretio 
wers 


within the ae of the Constitu and an 8 which are appro: 
Ritts, which plainly adapted Leg Sh: 
ibited, bat consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 


It is contended by the appellant that the 
‘there must bear a single and uniform 
in the sense that an act which is not authorized 
f peace can not be authorized in time of war, and 


OF pesca would be a trespass on the re- 
is contended that it is therefore 


iy Phe ty a trespass in 
o the . limitation by the context, the words na val 
and “ military not words of limitation, but rather of extension, 
showing that, 8 subject matter includes all kinds of warlike opera- 
tions. The conel g words can not have | restrictive effect, un- 
less they ue read as an exhaustive definition of all that may be done, 
which is an im le construction. In my opinion the word de- 
feuse”™ of “itself includes all acts of such a kind as may be done in 
the United Kingdom, either under the authority of parliament or 
under the reyal prerogative, for the purpose of the defense of the realm, 
except so far as they are prohibited by other provisions of the Consti- 


time of war. 


tution. 

This, then, is the subject matter with respect to which power to 
I te is given. It includes preparation for war in time of peace 
and any such action in time of war as may conduce to the successful 


prosecution of the war and defeat of the enemy. This is the constant 

and invariable meaning of the term. It obvious, however, that the 

question whether a particular legislative act is within it may fail to 

ae gored upon very different considerations in time of war and 
0 


It is hardy. PORT to say that the best security of Australia lies 
in the success of the British arms. ly any measure which may 
have the effect of tending to secure an adequate food supply to Great 
Britain during the war, and so increasing, or 3 the diminution 
of the resources of that part of the Em ire, w d be a measure tend- 
nes also to the more efficient defense of the 9 as a part 


2 E seren generally with Mr. Mann's ment that the power to legislate 
with respect to defense extends to any age which may tend to the con- 
servation or development of the resources of the Commonwealth so far as 


they can be to success in war, or may tend to distress the 
enemy or diminish his resources, as, for instance, b 1 rohibition at 
tra with him or with persons associated with t this defi- 


ito A not exhaustive, 


iy: the measure in question conduce to the efficienc 

of the forces of the Em ire, or is the connection of cause and effect 

between the efficiency so. remote that the one 
can not reasonably be regarded as affecting the other? 

History as as common sense tells us how infin’ yanoga the 


itely 
war. Sump 
been common war measures. No one would 8 that the 
regulation pt the soppi ann price of food in a r eity would 
and mi, a necessary war aranira ‘he legislative act 
— — is substance a 8 
The power aor make, laws with respect to sfenso is, of Ie a 8 


mount if it gaan into conflict with any reserved 
ta the "fatter mu must gi Z 


ve way. 
Soca ta out by this 7 — 1 decisions of 
tne’ shatcial' es committee in Canadian cases, tha a Federal C Constitu- 
tion the pesca ef Federal and State pov powers sre! often really p- 
persan: ove: „ and that in such cases it is inet duty of the court to 
ulre heehee’ ‘the subject matter of Pos law in debate falls substan- 
tially wi thin the one or the other ambi 
It. — true that up to ae resent tine no case has decided that in 
ering that porary. cir- 


of which 8 court takes judicial notice. But, in my judg- 
ment, the principle is the same in all cases. The ingui every case 
is whether the act impea or substantially an exercise 
of a power conferred on the Parliamen In making in the 


in time of iy dating wi of peace could teas 
efense, en- 


heinous offense and forestalling.” A law passed by 


of the defense power. 


a a offense. 
Applying this helgs established doctrine, the question is whether the 
po 1 — regulation, the validity of which is —— called in question. 
as substanti: laws to defense. other 


be regarded 
wanda, whether the provisions of the 
= 3 e of the war. 


n can conduce to the 

ry “is not 33 for the 
ri which they can have that 
e judicial notice of the fact 


are waiting e while owin, he operations of war the 
supply of freight is di — 35 It is obv és that for economical as well 
as other reasons the expo 


Sere 5 


3 cet 
ertake here to in 


egtee of its geen 
P Sadicial departmen 


So ive, ORG i, ne nom the act as distinct from the Pan eet 
tion, the court is invited to assume the function of determining wh 


and to tread 
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the facts were at the time when the act was passed such as to warrant 
the Parliament in exercising the defense power by pasting. it. Whether 
2 wae or was — 75 W pe to m ey = ar as ~~ gy ae 
epends upon facts, upon the as they appea: 0 
which we Rave rot, and can not have, oy knowl In my opinion 
there is no principle, and there is certain | aw precedent, which would 
justify a court in entering upon such an uiry, if upon any state of 
acts the exercise of the 1 tive power in the particular way adopted 
could be warranted. If it appeared on the face of the act that it 
could not be substantially an exercise of the defense power, different 
questions would arise. I am not prepared to say that it may not have 
os and some important, influence upon the successful conduct of 

e war. $ 

If the attack is transferred, as it must be, to the regulation—that is, 
if it is treated as a denial of the desirability of making it at the time 
when it was made—the question, though not formally the same, is the 
same in substance. The act a, gre! designates the Governor General 
as the person to determine that question of fact. How can this court 
say that it will assume the function of ie a his opinion? In this 
aspect of the case Lloyd v. Wallach (20 C. L. R., 299), decided by this 
court last year, is exactly in point and is conclusive. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that, since the existence of a state 
of war might, under some circumstances, create an exigency justifying 
the exercise of the power to legislate with t to defense in the 
way in which it has been exercised by the Parliament and by the Gov- 
ernor General, it is not competent for any court to en the question 
whether the circumstances were in fact of such a character. 

In my judgment, therefore, the act and the regulation are valid. 


— 


Barton, J.: In the first instance, I wish to apply to the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth the following words of Gray, J., deliver 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 

al Tender case (Julllard v. Greenman, 110 U. S., 421, at p. 28 
“A constitution establishing a frame of government, declari funga- 
mental principles, and creating a national sovereignty, and intended 
to endure for apos and to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs is not to interpreted with the strictness of a private contract. 
The Constitution of the United States, by apt words of ney ogee or 

eneral description, marks the outlines of poran gran to the 
ational Legislature; but it does not undertake, with the precision 
and detail of a code of laws, to enumerate the subdivision of these 
pease or, to specify all the means by which they may be carried into 
execution.” ` 

The United States Constitution, after granting legislative power to 
Congress, including authority to declare and conduct a war, gives this 
farther power: To make laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for 8 execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by s Constitution in the Government of the United States 
or in any department or officer 

The last-mentioned provision. was unded by Marshall, C. J., in 
United States v. Fisher (2 Cranch, ), as follows: “In construing 
this clause it would be incorrect and would produce endless difficulties 
if the opinion should be maintained that no law was authorized which 
was not indispensably necessary to give effect to a specified power. 
Where various system might be adopted for that purpose, it might be 
said with re to each that it was not necessary, because the end 
might be obtained by other means. Congress must possess the choice 
of means and must empowered to use any means which are in fact 
condueive to the exercise of a power granted by the Constitution.” 

The Australian constitution, by s on 51, empowers the Parliament, 
subject to the constitution, “to make laws for the peace, order, and 
good government of the Commonwealth, with ect to” (inter alia) 

(VI). The naval and military defense of the Commonwealth and of 
the several States, and the control of the forces to execute and main- 
tain the laws of the Commonwealth“; (XXXIX). Matters incidental to 
the execution of any power vested by constitution in the Parlia- 
ment or in the government of the Commonwealth» * + * 
or in any department or officer of the Commonwealth.” 

The poser in subsection VI would be sufficient to includé matters 
incidenta: to the exercise of that power without subsection XXXIX, 


thereof.” $ 


without 
the Parliament of Australia at least as wide a choice of means in the 
exercise of the 
The wor 


iners’ Association, 5 C. L. R., 
The end being once found to be legitimate—that is, au- 
wise and expedient” 


to resort to the means pro is, to adapt the words of Gray, J., “ The 
political question to be determined by Parliament when the question of 
exigency ar „ and not a judicial question to afterward 


be ards passed 
BY hee ae 74 5 from the * of Marshall, 
ryland (4 Wheat., 316, 423) : 8 undertake 


1916, which is restrospective both as to the act and as to any regula- 
95 9 er alia; “ The 
Governor General may make such regulations as he thinks desirdble for 


nd. 
It is under that section that the Commonwealth justifies Regulation 
No. 40 of 1916, paragraph 9 of which empowers the Governor General, 


on the recommendation of the board, to determine the maximum prices 
which may be charged for flour and bread sold in any procl area ; 
and under that paragraph the Governor General, with the advice of 
the Federal Executive Council and on the recommendation of the board, 
made Prices Adjustment Order No. 1, which came into force on the 
12th of April last. It is to apply to the proclaimed area (c) in the 
Schedule to Regulations No. . Concurrently a similar order was 
applied to each of the other proclaimed areas, These included in each 


case the area within a specified number of miles from the principal 


—— office in one of the large cities in the Commonwealth — Sydney. 
ewcastle, Melbourne, Ade 


ide, Brisbane, Perth, Hobart, and Layn- 
ceston. 


To determine whether the e was rightly convicted of a sale 
of bread at a higher pria than the maximum allowed by the order, it is 
necessary, first, to determine the validity or otherwise, in relation to 
the defense power, of the fourth section of the war-precautions act as 
lately amended re vely, and also the validity of the regulation 
and the order quoted, which, if section 4 is valid, are admitted to be 
within its authority. 

First, then, as to the ambit of section 51, subsection 6, of the Con- 
stitution: We can not, of course, say that any statute or provision is 
within it until we know how wide it is, 

The armies of Australia are now engaged in her defense in several 
fields of the world, for the safety of Australia is notoriously involved 
in the success of the Empire in the present war. It is a common error 
to suppose that the defense of a country is limited to the protection 
of its shores when invasion is actually made or attempted. There is 
much more hope for the country which, at need, sends its armies or its 
ships, or both, abroad, to engage, to overcome if possible, or to cripple 
the eneng in whatever field he may be found. One is safer from a 
b ar if he can grapple with him at the gate without waiting until 
he entered the house, and one’s belongings are by this means 
infinitely safer. Success in a distant field is therefore often the surest ' 
means of saving one's own country from invasion. 

Next, attack may be and often is the best defense. This needs no 
proof, Now, these principles do not apply to the operations of troops 
and warships alone, In these days e strat of war is not so 
limited. It applies to war by many other meth: devised to assist in 
the subjection of the enemy. The enemy uses every resource of his 
nation against us, and if we of the Empire leave any of our resources 
unused against him; that is, by the abstentton, culpable or chivalrous, 
of poopie or Parliament, and not through the want of such resources or 
of the right to use them. Almost any resource of a nation can now be 
made an assistant to its success In war, whether the resource be mental 
or material, and whether in its application it be political, financial 
economic, industrial, or of any other kind. Parliament may be Um! 
only by its own wisdom or its own discrimination in the choice of the 
. employ or the means by which it will employ them. 
The Par ent of one belligerent may k its 5 — wisely 
defended while refraining from methods which appeal to another as 
weapons to be used or avoided purely according to their effectiveness. 
But, in any case, if the enemy can 8 by curtailing his food 
supply, or our countrymen or allies can best helped by supplying 
part of the food they need, the enforcement or encouragement of the 
one or the other, or both, capable of giving substan aid toward 
success in war. To aid in supplying the food needs of any part of the 
pore ge outside Australia or of Australia herself may greatly assist 
that Empire's defense, 9 but not only when that supply may 
be used for the feeding of armies of which at this moment Australia 
forms an active part. o employ that resource may be one of the many 
methods of contributing to success, for the wars of to-day are wars of 
country a t country and not only of apf and navy against army 
and navy; the war in the fighting e is only part of the hostilities. 
And these hostilities, so far as we are concerned, must be carried on 
2 the authorities constitutionally charged with defense. It is not to 

e purpose to say that they involve the exercise of powers which are 
the proper province of Governments which have no direct concern with 
that duty. If they are admittedly so in time of peace, it does not fol- 
low that they are so, or exclusively so, in time of war. 

It is argued that the defense power has the same meaning at all 
times whether in peace or in war. I doubt that, but it may not be 
n to determine it, for the true question is whether many 
things that can not aid defense in peace, and when no enemy is in 
view, are not urgently necessary when an enemy has arisen who must 
be defeated if the nation, or family of nations, is to live. 

If the object of this order and the regulation on which it depends 
and, indeed, of the portions of section 4 in dispute, is of either o 
the two kinds, namely, the augmentation of the fo supplies at the 
disposal of the mother country, or of any of our allies, or, on the 
other hand, the augmentation of the food SOPRA at the disposal of 
our Government and people; either object is, my opinion, a legiti- 
mate means of defense in time of war; and whether these means, or 
either of them, be necessary must be a question for our Parliament, or 


the authority yanai: delegated by it for the p , to determine. 
is n the control and disposal of this country’s re- 
sources, in food as well as in arms, ships, and men, is a matter that 


can only be wn by those who, as Government and Parliament, have 
the best knowledge of the facts relating to the strategy of the war 
and the conditions under which the people can be victorious. Such 
facts are not lightly disclosed beyond the eyes and ears of those 
who alone can determine the degree of necessity or fitness. For us 
to determine it would be, to repeat a phrase already quoted, to tread 
on legislative ground.” 

I baye endeavored to show how iain | section 51, subsection vi, 
extends in its ambit, but it is very difficult, even if it is possible, to 

ress its ambit, as it exists in this time of war, by any proposition 
intended to define it. Many matters may—not because of enthusiasm 
or excitement but by com ling reason—be seen to come within it at 
a critical time, which at a time less critical were not realized as 
embraced in its scope as aids to defense. It may be only in a great 
emergency that it is demonstrated that they must be utiliz to 
render defense successful. For instance, a eat battle is fought 
on our land, or in our waters, or thousands of miles away. Suppose 
the result to be indecisive or even adverse. Subjects which before 
that battle seemed only indirectly or remotely connected with de- 
fense as the means of winning the war may after the battle be seen 
> arg clearly to be within it. It may be, as Sir William Irvine urged, 
hat the power does not change. If that is so, it is because of the 
perspective of affairs; because the power looks narrower in peace, 
when it is not in the foreground of our view than it does as a means of 
present war when war brings us into close contact with it—when its 
exercise becomes the most vital of our activities. It may be that the 
power does not become enlarged in war, but that when seen closely 
we know how large it is in relation to existing war. Then at least 
we are able to envisa the reach of its long arm. If the thing be 
capable, during war, of aiding our arms by land or sea, here or else- 
where, we are to say so, but we say no more. It may be wholly 
beside the mark in peace, and, if it be so, we are to say so upon due 
occasion. But the necessity is not for us, when facts of which we take 
judicial notice establish that the thing is capable of aiding directly 
the execution of the power, If it is thus capable, then the question 
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of the necessity, or the wisdem or of inyoking such 
aid, is for Parliament or its duly delegated authority. 
It has been that this exercise of power is a usurpation of 


ties as this efficiently for the purposes of war, because 

selves, cnn not gauge the necessity. They can not know 

which dictate or forbid action in time of war, and mes can 

vidually deal with the case of the whole C th. 

precautions act is limited to the duration of 

cor ate wanes pointe 9 ng rn not, exist re it en yr 
an ac angs solely to a time of peace it does 

oy that it is not a means of defense for Commonwealth hands in time 


of war. 
Apart from that, if this action is only Incidental to the defense of 
the country against an actual state of war, it 
i this power; a the Commonwealth 
tive exercise of a power, make an 
which substantive legislation on its part would be unconstitu 
invalid, As an instance see the Jum case (6 C. L. R., 309). 

-E ean not but think „ n, though in no other 
way or guise, and not in time of peace, legislation and the deriva- 
tive regulations and orders are, as far as they are impeached, author- 
ized by the Constitution. 


— 


Isaacs, J.: The contention, and the only contention, on 
— t. is that even in time of —.— whatever be the national 


respect 
as relates directly to the armed forces 
mill operation. The needs of the civil ulation, it is said, are 
Atone er outside the limits of Commonwealth protection, because 
wit constitution no of na- 


except so 


may 
may mp tħeir ener; „ or unconscio 

„ wi the most direct e aer of impeding 
nation in its ggle for existence, and yet National Governmen 
charged by the Constitution with the duty of universal defense, ts by 
the same trument forbidden to remove the impediment. ‘The remedy 
8 for such an is in the State powers. But though the States 
may, in directions not contravening express prohibitions, most advan- 
tageously act dy means of their own constitutional powers in ald of 
the common object, this possibility does net insure a remedy at all, 
and certainly does not insure a remedy on broad national lines, with 
unity òf purpose and action, even if the requisite knowledge were 
always oye State authorities to enable them to appreciate 
the necessities of entire situation. 

It is manifest that to make defense adequate and successful full 
power must be within the sp of one hand. And the question is 
whether the constitutional iimitations as between Commonwealth 
States are such that the Commonwealth has full er. Da: 
we are reminded bow potent a weapon both of attack and 
the control of a nation’s food supply. It is one of the most notorious 
facts of this war that the economic pressure brought about by the 
sto of the enemy’s food supplies reacts 
wit influence upon his military operations. Time after time 
the further f. is proclaimed that men without munitions are 8 1 55 
less; but without an adequate supply of the prime necessities of life 
there can be no munitions ; one pas we are solemnly told that the food 
supply ís too indirectly connected with defense to come even incidentally 
within its ambit, unless there is virtually a state of siege. I must 
confess my inability to accept the suggestion, and must candidly say 
that, from the moment the view was presented, I have not been able 
to entertain the slightest doubt upon the subject. 

The matter seems to me to rest 4 25 the plainest ble founda- 
tion. The constitution, as I view it, is not so impotent a document as 
to fall at the very moment when the whole existence of the nation it 
is designed to serve is imperiled. Let us first consider its bare words. 
By section 51, subsection vi, the Imperial Parliament has committed 
to the hands of the General Government of Australia the power of 
legislating with r to the naval and military defense of the Com- 
monwealth, and it s added these words of oa significance, “and 
of the several States.” Not only has this legislative power been placed 
in the hands of the Commonwealth Parliament, but its effective exer- 
tion has been made exclusive, because by section 114 the States them- 
selves are forbidden, unless they have the consent of the Commonwealth 
Parllament, to raise or maintain any naval or military force; by sec- 
tion 119 the Commonwealth is commanded to protect every State nst 
invasion. Besides the legislative power, there is the executive au mo | 
of the Commonwealth. y section 61 of the constitution that is vest 
in the Sovereign and (subject to sec. 2) is exercisable by the Governor 
General as the royal representative; and, says section 61, this execu- 
tive power extends to the execution and maintenance of this constitu- 
tion and of the laws of the Commonwealth. These provisions carry 
with them the royal war perogative, and all that the common law of 
England includts in that prerogative so far as it is 8 to 
Australia, The creation of a state of war and the establishment of 
pars necessarily reside in the Sovereign himself as the head of the 

pire, but apart from that the prerogative powers of the Crown are 
exercisable locally. The full extent of the prerogative it is not neces- 
sary now to define, but it is certainly great in relation to the national 
emergency which calls for its exercise, as may be seen 55 reference to 
Chitty on the Prerogatives of the Crown (pp. 49 and ). The only 
importance of it now is the fact that it is included in the Common- 
wealth roe and indicates the completeness of authority vested. 
Superadded to all this, subsection xxxix of section 51 enables the Parita- 
ment to legislate as to all matters Incidental to the execution of the 
legislative powers of the Parliament itself and of the executive power 
of the Crown. So that by the very words of the constitution there is 
vested, in the most ample and absolute terms, in the Commonwealth 
the full power and duty of taking every measure of defense which the 
circumstances may require as they present themselves to the proper 
organs of government to See this continent from foreign aggres- 
sion, for maintaining its freedom—always under the British Crown 
and, in fact, for preserving its very existence as a unit of the imperial 
family of nations, 

-It said that the measure of the power is the same in peace and In 
war, and as such a regulation as the one now under consideration 
would be Invalid in times of peace, so it must be unlawful in the present 
circumstances. I haye no- hesitation in rejecting sucb an argument. 
It fails * ron rehended in the 
pewer of ense. es for a distribu- 


more or less succe: 


the all-essential fact that is 
The constitution, it is true, pro 


tion of powers, but in doing so contemplates in 


orderly, progress of th ti kin t it on — — 
e nation, wo: out its own 

free from hostile aggression. Its continued. ence and development 

for all time and in all circumstances, as a free, self-governing com- 

munity under the British Crown, is a postulate of the constitution. 

it contemplates of amity with the world at large. 


easurable in 
complete when it meets those necessities, whatever they may prove 
ge While peace Karane ng a facts of national like tate thetr 


ces in the alignment and are subject to the nor- 
tion te ened hint Aeh usage or essed 6 
- r ena 

1 imperiling hit — ayolni t th ut 
war our very 0 no e internal de- 
— rapes yoru but the vag J of the whole community in mortal 
combat with common enemy, a fact of such transcendent and 
demina character as to take of every other fact of life. 


requirements of self-preserva- 

tion. It is complete in itself, and there can be no implied cepervation 

of any State power to abridge nt of a er to the 

Commonwealth. Even if there be a State, —.— 
egal pro 


internal of 
what value is the Commonwealth ene to 
trade if the Commonwealth is shattered? 
rights and powers so in ordi 
defended pon have, 80 


mon 
can not be 


gh in ordinary times of thi t be infringed, could it be 

n s can no nged. cou 

asserted for a moment that it limits the war power? Can every citizen 

demand the right of og 5 from State to State, though military neces- 
y 


sity is open! Is it the function of this court to declare 
the supremacy of that provision, literally construed, over the orgənie 
war 


poraz of defense? But if not, is it not because the new element o: 
rdinary ve of national i Deerns gives by the very 
circumstances a paramount authority to the defense 
wer, without which the nimety-second clause would be a senseless 
tion on instrument of government? The essential fact is that 
Australians are belligerents as well as citizens, and for the moment 
their character as belligerents is preeminent and must receive the first 
consideration, 


As I read the constitution, the Commonwealth, when charged with 
the duty of defending Commonwealth and States, is armed as a self- 
‘overning portion of the British Dominion with a legislative power to 
o in relation to national defense all that Parliament as the legislative 
organ of the nation may deem advisable to enact in relation to the de- 
fense of Australia as a component part of the Empire, a power which 
is commensurate with the peri] it is designed to encounter, or as that 
peril may 3 to the Parliament itself; and, if need be, it is a power 
to command, control, or ze, and regulate, for the eee of guard- 
Ing against that perl. whole resources of the continent, living and 
inert, and the activities of every inhabitant of the territory. The 
prona of national defense is not confined to operations on the battle 
eld or the deck of a man-of-war: its factors enter inte every phase of 
life, and embrace the cooperation of ev individual with all tbat 
he possesses—his property, his energy his life itself, and in this 
supreme crisis we can no more sever he requirements ant efforts of 
the civil population, whose liberties and possessions are at stake, from 
the movements of our soldiers and sailors who are defending them than 
we can cut away the roots of a living tree and bid it still live and bear 
frult, deprived of the sustenance it needs. 5 
I do not hold that the legislature is at liberty wantonly and with 
manifest caprice to enter upon the domain ordinarily reserved to the 
States. In a certain sense and to a certain extent the position is ex- 
aminable by a court. If there were no war and no sign of war, the 
position would be entirely different. But when we see before us a 
mighty and unexampled struggle, in which we as a people, as an in- 
divisible people, are not spectators but actors, when we as a judicial 
tribunal can see N ge controversy that coordinated effort in every 
department of our life may be needed to insure success and maintain 
our freedom, the court has then reached the limit of its jurisdiction. 
If the measure questioned may conceivably in such circumstances even 
incidentally aid the effectuation of the power of defense, the court must 
hold its händ and leave the rest to the judgment and wisdom and dls- 
cretion of the Parliament and the executive it controls, for they alone 
have the Information, the knowledge, and the experience, and also 
by the constitution, t 8 to Judge of the situation and lead 
the nation to the desired end. ertain facts are before the court by 
admission; others are notorious. I do not enter Into the circumstances 
further than to perform my duty as I have stated It. As to the de- 
sirability or wisdom of the regulation complained of, it is not my 
rovince to but as a matter of law I have no hesitation in holding 
hat such a regulation is one which, as a defense regulation, is within 
nr SORAS of the legislature in the condition of affairs that now 


I therefore agree that the appeal should be dismissed. 

[Nors.—Since this judgment was delivered I have observed the recent 
case of The Zamora (82 T. L. R. 436). Lord Parker, for the pay. 
council, said (32 T. L. R., at p. 445): “Those who are responsib 
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the national security must be the sole judges of what the national 


security requires. It would be obviously undesirable that such matters 
should be made the subject of evidence in a court of law or otherwise 
discussed in public.”—I, A. I.] 


Higgins, J.: I am of opinion that the objections taken to the act No. 3 
of 1916 must fail. This act purports by section 2 (sec. 4 of the war 
precautions act, 1914-1916) to enable the Governor General to “ make 
such regulations as he thinks desirable for the more effectual prosecu- 
tion of the war, or of the more effectual defense of the Commonwealths 
or of the realms, prescribing (inter alia) the conditions (including 
times, places, and prices) of the disposal or use of any property, goods, 
articles, or things of any kind.” On April 10, 1916, the maximum price 
of bread was fixed by regulation of the Governor General for the Mel- 
bourne district; on April 20 a sale of bread was made contrary to the 
regulations; and by section 3 of the act No. 3 of 1916, passed on May 
30, 1916, the re; tion was validated retrospectively. The question 
is, Can an act or a regulation under an act re the maximum price 
of bread be treated as authorized by. section 51 (VI) and (XXXI 4 of 
the constitution? The Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered by 
section 51 to make laws for the peace, order, and good 5 of 
the Commonwealth with respect to “(VIJ the naval and military de- 
fense of the Commonwealth and of the several States, and the control 
of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth.” 
By section 51 (XXXIX) Parliament can make laws with respect to mat- 
ters incidental to the execution of any power vested by the constitution 

the Parliament or in the Government of the Commonwealth. By sec- 
tion 61 the executive power of the Commonwealth is exercisable by 
the Governor General as the Queen's representative; by section 68 the 
command in chief of the naval and military forces vested in the 
Governor General as the Queen’s representative; and by section 119 
the Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on 
the application of the executive government of the State, against do- 
mestic violence. The war precautions act, 1914, of which this act 
No. 3 of 1916 is an amendment, is to last only for the term of the 
war (sec. 2); but it is urged that a law fixing the maximum price of 
bread between one citizen and another is not a law with respect to the 
naval and military defens. of the Commonwealth, or to matters inci- 
dental to the execution of any pore of Parliament or of the Govern- 
ment. If there were a state of siege, it might be a defense measure ; 
but how can it be a defense measure in the present happy security of 
Australin? 

Now, I have taken the view which I have sometimes ex ressed in 
this court (see Baxter v. Commissioners of Taxation (N. S. W.), 4 C. L. 
R., 1087, at pp. 1165 et seq.) that in the famous decision of McCulloch v. 
Maryland (4 Wheat., 316), Marshall, C. J., ponon the doctrine of implied 
powers and implied prohibitions beyond legitimate bounds. But the 

resent is not a case of implication ; it is a question as to the interpre- 
Pition of an express power. What is the ambit of the power, not merelg 
to make laws for the control of the forces but. to make laws (not for, 
but) “with respect to“ naval and military defense, and to matters 
incidental to that power and the powers of the Government? All the 
subjects for legislation in section 51 are on the same logical level. 
There is no hierarchy in the powers with the power as to defense on 
the top. But from the nature of defense, the necessity for supreme 
national effort to preserve national existence, the power. to legislate as 
to defense, although it shows itself on the same level as the other 
owers, has a deeper taproot, far greater height of growth, wider 
ranches, and overshadows all. the other powers. Defense—naval and 
military defense—is primarily a matter of force, actual or potential; the 
whole force of the Nation may be required; and for the purpose of 
bringing the whole force of the Nation to bear the policy of the States 
may have to be 8 superseded, the law made under the Federal 
Constitution prevailing (sec. 109). The temporary suspension of the 
of a State may possibly help to prevent the total and permanent 
ysis of the State's pol‘cy and functions, and of the State itself, 
under the foreign invasion and domination. In Great Britain there is 
no limit to the legislative powers, and therefore there is no line of 
demarcation between acts for defense and acts for other 8 But 
if the British acts had to be classified. and if in view of the importance 
of bunker coal for the warships and of munitions for the Army and the 
Navy, an act be passed to make strikes penal in South Wales for the 
period of the war and to forbid absences from work in Glasgow iron 
works during the same period (Cf. munitions of war act, 1915, and 
amendments 5 and 6, V, c. 99), might not such acts be fairly 
classed under acts for defense purposes? The Parliament of Australia 
has, so far as regards the subjects committed to it by section 51 of the 
Constitution, power as BEDANI and as ample as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom (Hodge v. The Queen (9 App. Cas., 117, at p. 132)). 
The fact that such acts as I have mentioned are also industrial laws 
does not prevent them from being also acts with respect to the naval 
and military defense of the Empire. 
— But it may be urged, acts to secure the supply of bunker coal or 
munitions may be defense acts, but the act here in question is an act 
to fix the price of bread; and how is such an act a defense act? If, 
however, acts for industrial regulation may be defense acts, acts such 
as have been actually passed in Germany to regulate the prices of food 
in war time, in order to prevent extreme priyation and riots and the 
dissipation of the national force in controlling internal turbulence when 
all the force is required to meet the enemy, may also be defense acts— 
acts with respect to” naval and military defense. So may sumptuary 
acts, or acts forbidding or limiting the sale or use of alcohol, or the 
purchase of foreign goods. We have no evidence before us of the facts 
which, in the opinion of Parliament, rendered the present act expedient 
for the purpose of the war, and for the term of the war, but there may 
have been such facts 

I am not entitled to use as facts in this case matters which I have 
learned aiiunde; but I may refer to the following personal experiences 
as 5 Illustrations of the 8 I was in Sicily in Febru- 
ary of last year when Italy was still neutral. There were bread riots, 
bakers’ shops were looted, and the outlook was serious. Wheat was 
scarce and bread was rising in price. At that very time, as now appears, 
the Government was engaged critical negotiations with Austria, and 
nothing would have suited Austria better than that Italy should be so 
distracted by internal revolts as to be unable to undertake external 
operations. The Government of Italy took measures to allay the excite- 
ment as to bread and thereby became free to apply itself to preparations 
for external war. These measures were quite as important for the naval 
and military defense of the country as measures for the raising, main- 
taining, and using the anay Then early this year the waterside 
workers in Melbourne took it into their heads to refuse to handle wheat 
for export, saying that the rt of wheat would raise the price of 
bread. Our vernment was then engaged in a great scheme for ex- 


poli 


porcine the wheat of an abundant harvest to feed the people of Great 
ritain and our allles. As president of the court of conciliation, I 
managed to get the waterside workers to see their mistake and to leave 
the whole subject to be handled by the Government and Parliament ; and 
these regulations and the impugned act are, to all appearances, the re- 
sponse of Parliament. Whether the act will be effective or ineffective, 
useful or hurtful, it is not for this court to decide; it is enough that 
Parliament, for purposes of war, wants to export the Australian wheat, 
and probab g wants to do so without inflicting privations on the workin, 
classes; and the fixing of the price of bread seems to be an expedien 
adopted, To secure peace and contentment and orderly industry among 
the people, from whom all our national force comes, may be as valuable 
a war measure as the equipment of an army division. To consolidate 
our own forces may be a necessary step toward disint ting the forces 
of the enemy. I need hardly refer to the beneficial influence of large 
exports on money exchanges and on the prices which we pay for foreign 
commodities and on the rates which we pay for our war loans. Soldiers 
and sailors and munitions can not be supplied or maintained except from 
the country's resources, there are no resources more valuable than a 
contented population having its necessary wants satisfied and freed from 
all temptations to riot or sedition. 
25 Here Parliament has declared on the face of the act that it is for 
the more effectual defense of the Commonwealth.” It is not for this 
court to decide that the act does aid defense or how it alds defense ; it is 
enough that it is capable of being an act to ald defense, enough that the 
statement of Parliament is not necessarily untrue. A a counsel 
urge that it is for this court to decide whether the military necessities 
now existing are sufficient to justify the act, or, as finally stated, whether 
this act is capable of being a defensive act in the circumstances of the 
country. n my opinion this is not our function. As Chief Justice 
Marshall said in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316), “The degree 
of necessity for any congressional enactment or the relative degree of its 
appropriateness, if it have any appropriateness, is for consideration in 


gress, not here.” 
As was said in Knox v. Lee (12 Wall., 457, at p: 531), “The judi- 
own that there aid 


ciary should presume until the contrary is clearly s 
been no transgression of wer by Congress." As 

Missouri, ete., Railway Co. v. May (194 U. S., 267, at P; 
must be remembered that legislatures are ultimate guardia 
liberties and welfare of the people in quite as great a degree as the 
courts.” As was said by the court in the Legal Tender Case, Juillard 
v. Greenman (110 U. S., 421, at p. 450), “The question whether at any 
particular time, in war or in ponco the exigency is such, by reason 
of unusual and pressing demands on the resources of the Government 
or of the inadequacy of the supply of gold and silver coin to furnish 
the currency needed for the uses of the Government and of the peo 7 
that it is, as a matter of fact, wise and expedient to resort this 
means is a political question to be determined by Congress when the 
question of exigency arises, and not a judicial question to be after- 
wards passed upon by the courts.” We have not in this court the 
evidence, we have not even the means of compelling the ministers to 
state the information on which they or Parliament acted. If we 
attempted the function of determining whether the circumstances of 
the country and the military necessities are such as to justify this act, 
we should be trespassing on the legislative power. 

I assume—as the appellant’s counsel assumes—that the regulation 
fixing the prices ceases to be operative at the termination of the war. 
when the acts ceases to be operative. Moreover, it has not been argued 
that the addition in the act of the words “or of the realm” to the 
ware vi oo more effectual defense of the Commonwealth“ renders the 
ac valid. 


TEXT OF SECTIONS OF THE AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION CITED. 


Sec. 51. The Parliament shall, subject to this constitution, have 
power to make laws for the Peace order, and good government of the 

ommonwealth with respect to— 

(V1) The naval and military defense of the Commonwealth and of 
the several States and the control of the forces to execute and main- 
tain the laws of the Commonwealth. ‘ 

(XXXII) The control of railways with respect to transport for the 
nayal and military purposes of the Commonwealth. 

(XXXIX) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by 
this constitution in the Parliament or in either house thereof, or in 
the government of the Commonwealth, or in the Federal judicature, or 
in any department or officer of the Commonwealth. 

Sec, 61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the 
Queen and is exerciseable by the Governor General as the Queen's rep- 
resentative and extends to the execution and maintenance of this con- 
stitution and of the laws of the Commonwealth, 

Sec. 68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of 
the Commonwealth is vested in the Governor General as the Queen's 
representative. 

Sec. 92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, com- 
merce, and intercourse among the States. whether by means of internal 
carriage or ocean navigation, shall be absolutely free. 

Src.109. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the 
Commonwealth the latter shall prevail and the former shall, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, be invalid. 

Sec. 114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth, raise or maintain any naval or military force or 
impose any tax on property of any kind belonging to the Common- 
wealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax on property of 
aur kind belonging to a State. a 

KC. 119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against in- 
vasion and, on the application of the executive government of the 
State, against domestic violence. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of 
the committee, I think this is a good bill, and, like old friend- 
ship, it grows better the more we get acquainted with it. At 
first I thought it was drastic, intricate, and difficult of solution, 
and that possibly it would not conserve the best interest of the 
public. There is no doubt but that it is broad enough to correct 
many of the evil practices which now exist in relation to specu- 
lation and gambling in commerce and trade. We would not have 
time to pass a bill correcting all of the evils of trade or pos- 
sibly to make laws that would regulate them. That would re- 


quire too much time and cover too large a scope. They are 
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too numerous, I think; however, that there ought to be read 
into the title of this bill something about the penalty and pun- 
ishment of the guilty, and the bill should contain specific pro- 
visions in relation to the mining, the output, and transportation 
of coal. 

Now, the title of the bill says that it is one— 

To provide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 


ing the production, Ser Rn the supply, and controlling the distribu- 


tion of food products and fue 

In reading the bill, however, we do not see the same care for 
or the specific provisions in relation to the regulation of coal 
or fuel, concerning which there is as much complaint as we 
find for the production, transportation, and control of food 
products. It seems to me that here is a chance and an oppor- 
tunity to correct a great injury, which amounts almost to an 
outrage on the public. That part of section 12 which provides 
for the production and control of nonperishable food products 
and the provision of the bill receiving the greatest attention at 
the hands of Congress reads as follows: 


Sec. 12. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of 8 and that it is essential that 
the producers of any nonperishable agricultural products produced 
within the United States shall have the benefits of the guaranty pro- 
vided for in this section in order to stimulate production of such prod- 
ucts, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably, and as far in 
advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to 
give public notice of what under specified conditions is a reasonable 

ranteed price for any such products, in order to assure such pro- 
8 a reasonable profit. Thereupon the Government of the United 
States hereby guarantees every producer of any merchantable non- 
perishable agricultural Pantein 8 within the United States for 
which a gnaranteed price shall fixed by notice in accordance with 
this section that, upon compliance by him with the regulations pre- 
scribed by the President, he will receive for any such products pro- 
duced in rellance 7 7 guaranty within the period, not 5 rr 
prescribed in the notice, a price not less than th 


three years, e guaran- 
teed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such la- 
tions the President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which 


any such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty, 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 


Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman, I understand, is a farmer, 
and also he is a business man, and his judgment ought to be 
pretty good on this proposition. I would like for him to tell 
the committee whether he thinks this provision in section 12, 
which provides for a reasonable guaranty of profits to be fixed 
by the President, is sufficient in itself properly to stimulate pro- 
duction of foodstuffs in order to insure an adequate supply for 
ourselves and our allies during this existing war. I would like 
to have the gentleman’s judgment on that question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, during the debate on the 
tariff in the Sixty-second Congress I know that there was great 
criticism against the protective tariff upon the ground that it 
guaranteed profits to the American manufacturer. The gentle- 
man well remembers that and that claim was discussed here for 
days by our Democratic brethren as a great iniquity and in 
favor of the passage of a free-trade bill. It looks a little incon- 
sistent now to see the Democrats on that side of the aisle intro- 
ducing and supporting a bill to guarantee profits which they 
formerly so strongly condemned. I do not believe that the 
farmer is asking for any special privileges or favors he would 
not concede to others. Nature has more to do with the produc- 
tion of crops and the ordinary law of supply and demand with 
the question of price than anything that is in this bill. I do 
not believe that it is possible for us to legislate values and say 
what we will about fixing a minimum or a maximum price. 
If a farmer puts out 10 acres of wheat, I would like to know 
what profit he will be guaranteed if that crop is an absolute 
failure. That would be possible only upon the production of 
a crop, and he needs the guaranty against failure as much as 
he does when he produces a crop. In our State sugar-beet fac- 
tories, of which I will have more to say as I proceed, have agents 
who go around and make contracts with the farmers for a cer- 
tain number of acres of sugar beets each year. They will fur- 
nish the seed to seed the ground and care for the crop. If 
you furnish the farmer short-time credit at a low rate of inter- 
est and aid him in planting, caring for, and harvesting his crop, 
it will do more, in my estimation, to stimulate production than 
it will if you undertake to fix or guarantee a profit upon a crop 
that is problematical or an absolute failure. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman is always so kind 


and generous in yielding himself that I yield to him again. 
Mr. MORGAN. I would like to ask the gentleman’s opinion 
whether or not in order to stimulate our food production or 
assure a production of an adequate supply of food if the Govern- 
ment ought not to do just like the beet-sugar manufacturers. 
They contract with the farmers to produce so many acres of 
beets, and I would like to know whether it is not practical if 


we need to increase our wheat supply or corn supply or other 
supplies next year for the Government through these thousands 
of agents in the various counties of the United States actually 
to contract with the farmers to produce that, and if it is not a 
better way than simply to put in this so-called guaranteed price? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me say to the gentleman that 
if we have a good season this year there will be more farm prod- 
ucts raised in Michigan than there possibly can be under the 
stimulation of this bill, if the season is a bad one. It sometimes 
happens that potatoes are so cheap they are given away, but it 
does not look as if that condition would exist soon again. I 
will say another thing, that the banks in many towns in Michi- 
gan, to stimulate the annual food supply and the acreage of 
crops, did what might be expected to be accomplished by this 
bill. They have advertised to loan the young men and farmers, 
and under a special arrangement have undertaken to furnish 
them enough money to get started in the live-stock business with | 
young stock and to purchase seed with which to plant their 
crops. They have supplied the money for the purpose of stimu- 
lating that kind of production. I-look at this bill, gentlemen, 
not simply as a mere matter of aid in the production of food 
products but to curb and prohibit evil practices which we all 
know from our own experience exist. If it does not do that I 
shall be disappointed, but thinking it will I intend to support 
this bill. Some of its provisions ought to have become the law 
of the land years ago. Great profits by speculators out of the 
food supply of the people necessary to sustain life should have 
been curbed and eliminated and reduced to a fair trade on a 
legitimate basis. Gambling on stock exchange and in fictitious 
values ought to be prohibited. If price fixing grows out of the 
proceedings regulating the supply and control of food, it ought 
to be standardized in every branch of trade from the producer 
through the warehouseman, the commission merchant, broker, 
stock exchange, speculator, and manufacturer to the ultimate 
consumer. If the farmers’ prices or the price to the farmer is 
a factor and the basis of food control, why not the prices of each 
and every person, corporation, or organization handling or deal- 
ing in food be subjugated to the same control? I think it will 
be and that is the purpose of the bill largely. 

But I do not base this sort of control solely on the emergency 
of the war. Many of the States have drastic laws against 
gambling on the race course and by games of chance of all kind. 
Why should the law not step in and regulate, if not prohibit, 
gambling in food supply the same as in other wagers of chance? 
This bill is a blow at the food gambler and that provision I 
predict will remain the law after the regulatory provisions of 
this bill cease to exist. 

That, however, is not my only reason for supporting the bill. 
My greatest solicitude is the welfare of our Republic, to abun- 
dantly feed and clothe and properly equip our Army and Navy, 
and to do everything in our power as a Nation to successfully 
prosecute the war is my chief concern. I have no fear that 
the patriotic American farmer or laboring man will not do his 
part without stint or hindrance. The farmers’ is the greatest 
and most important industry of all. The farmers constitute 
one-third of our population. They feed the other two-thirds. 
They should be encouraged and nothing done to discourage them. 
Their annual production in 1916 was valued at $13,000,000,000. 
This production cost the consumer $27,000,000,000. That both 
producer and consumer can be made to profit greatly by eliminat- 
ing the speculator and food gambler looks self-evident. I think 
this bill will have such an effect and embodies that purpose. 
This purpose appeals to me. The farmer is no slacker. He is 
truly patriotic. He gives his sons; he gives his toil and the 
fruit of his labor to his country willingly whenever called upon. 
He will not be found wanting in his country’s hour of peril. 
He is entitled to fair treatment; that is all he asks. This bill 
permits the Government to take over and operate munition 
plants, factories, and highly prosperous business. And if farm- 
ing is to be controlled by the Government because of excess 
profits let us go further and regulate profits generally. If 
farming is considered profitable, why does not the Government 
engage in it? The Government has 250,000,000 acres remaining 
idle of as fine agricultural land as any now in cultivation. It 
would seem that if farming is so lucrative, why does not the 
Government under the food-survey bill, with its $4,000,000 ap- 
propriation, advertise for 8,000 hoes and permit its agents ap- 
pointed to take the inventory to each take a hoe? They could 
help some, The farmers of the great States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa make an annual return of 34 per cent on their 
investment, as shown by statistics. If the Government or any- 
oné else thinks that profit is too large, they ought to take a hand. 
But they will not go forth to reap or to sow. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] thinks they would rather furnish 
wind. 


I do not believe we can legislate values. Much is said about 
the high price of sugar, and the price of this commodity is used 
to illustrate the necessity of this bill. Since I have been in 
Congress this product was put on the free list. This was in 
1918, before the war, but the price of sugar has 
soared. We consume in the United States 
sugar annually. Of that amount about one-half, or 
is produced in this country and our insular possessions, and 
per cent we get from Cuba. One-third of our home production is 
produced from the cane sugar and about two-thirds produced 
in the United States is beet sugar. We have two hundred and 
seventy-four times as much land in the United States adapted 
to the production of sugar beets as all Germany, and Germany 
with 70,000,000 people produces all its own sugar. It is stated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in Senate Document No. 22—Sixty- 
first Congress, first session—that we haye 274,000,000 acres of 
land in the United States suitable for raising sugar beets. At 
10 tons of sugar beets to the acre we could raise 2,740,000,000 
tons of sugar beets, which would produce 250 pounds of sugar 
to the ton, or 342,500,000 tons of sugar should the land all be 
devoted to sugar-beet culture. It is estimated that we consume 
. 4,500,000 tons of sugar annually in the United States. Sugar- 
beet culture is a profitable crop. It is raised profitably in 
six States—California, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, Ohio, Utah— 
with five or more factories In each State, and one or more in 
other States—78 sugar factories in all. Here is an opportunity 
and free field to increase production of sugar and stabilize the 
prices. We can arraign the high price of sugar if we wish, but 

it is our own fault. 

A large factor in our food supply is also that of the animal in- 
dustry. Complaint is made of the high cost of meat. I am 
pleased to note that the causes of the high price of meat is not 
laid at the farmer's door. It is stated that a bushel of corn will 
not put more than 5 pounds of meat on a grade steer. If the 
farmer would sell his corn on the market he would receive $1.50 
per bushel for it. If he feeds it to his steers and gets 5 pounds gain 
out of each bushel and sells his steers at 15 cents a pound, live 
weight, he gets 75 cents per bushel for it, or one-half the market 
price; so to get a profit he must sell his steers off the pasture. 
What is true of feeding cattle is relatively true of other corn-fed 
live stock. This is not a new statement of mine here on the 
floor of the House. 

The climate, soil, season, and proper cultivation is the big 
factor in the production of farm products. Last season in 
Michigan the spring was rainy, cold, and backward for putting 
out crops. Then the dry weather and long droughts dried up many 
of the crops and the fall was again wet and many of the crops 
were a failure. Farming is not a bonanza. It is real work. 
Those engaged in it are convinced. Why not the Government 
take a hand? 

I am also for this bill because we are at war. If we do not now 
comprehend the enormity of our task to win the war we will 
later on. In the common parlance of the street we are in one, 
“that is right.“ I think, we are too prone to think this is the 
war of England, France, Italy, Russia, and our allies. It is now 
our war, and the great task in hand is to bring it to a successful, 
speedy, and victorious conclusion. We have given the flower of 
our land. We have opened our Treasury. We now give our 
products of farm, factory, and mine. Secretary McAdoo fre- 
quently stated unless we backed up and financed the war we would 
lose. Unless we fight we will lose sure. Unless we devote and 
contribute our resources and feed, clothe, and provide for our 
Army and Navy with sufficient munitions we lose. It now looks 
as if the war must be won with the resources of the United 
States. The President can not win the war alone. Gen. Persh- 
ing can not win the war alone. Every man and woman must 
devote his best energy to the task, and this bill is a factor. 
Let us everyone feel the importance of the task, do his duty, and 
contribute his mite without stint or complaint. In the adminis- 
tration of this bill the questions of the products of the mine and 
transportation must not be overlooked. _If wecan not get coal and 
iron for domestic uses, how can we supply our ships with fuel or 
our Army with arms and ammunition? If the season is good 
crops will be left to rot in the field unless we liave ample trans- 
portation. Some of the evils aimed at in this bill might very 
properly devolve upon the Department of Justice. The Govern- 
ment might as properly use the courts as the farmer the plow. 
Of what use is production if it is destroyed to maintain prices 
or not shipped to market or transported to our armies or our 
allies? 

I give you a few specific cases carried in the press which are 
proper for judicial action. 

I am not vouching for the facts, but I believe such conditions 
exist, and that there are many of them of the same nature, 
even more flagrant. 


The following élipping is taken from the Detroit Free Press, 
issue of June 5, 1917: 
FIFTEEN CARS OF “SPUDS” ROT; PRICES SOAR—-PROBERS SEE PLAN TO 

‘ MAINTAIN HIGH CHARGES, 


CHICAGO, June $. 


Government inv: rs inquiring into the reasons for high-priced 
ify discovered 15 care loaded with potatoes ou a 


left on the siding te spoil, while high prices were being 


rket. 
Government indictment expert, who drew the indict- 
st alleged egg speculators, will return 
tion of the food situation will continue 


jury. 

Our neighbor Canada appoints a dictator of fuel; why not we? 
CANADA APPOINTS DICTATOR OF FURL—C. A MAGRATH GIVEN AUTHORITY 
TO CONTROL SUPPLY AND PRICE. 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO, June II. 
The Government has a ted C. A. Magrath, chairman of the 
section of the International Joint Commission, to take charge 
of the fuel supply of the Dominion. 
` Mr. apa gree ET. ONE IE ONEI Pahang ie aa Dearie geht 


ution and prices 
coal situation and the o for next winter is so critical the 
Government has decided there must be a central authority having drastic 
powers of regulation ef supply and demand. 
Mr. Magrath will enter upon his duties immediately, and will work 
in conjunction with the railway commission in equalizing distribution, 
UNITED STATES BOARD TAKES HAND IN INDIANA COAL PRICES. 
INDIANAPOLIS, June 6. 
On the heels of a report condem Indiana coal tors for “ out- 
rugrous eval prices which the public-service commission has sub- 
mitted to Gov. Goodr' a conference will be held here at which a 
8 of the Federal de Commission ts 
v. Good 


e coal problem. 


The public-service commission that the governer name a 
Lal Ainge agent who would direct is energies to a study of the fuel 


Persons familiar with the situation believe that the ators will 
agree to a maximum price, lower than the present rate, for Indiana coal, 

The following clippings are sent to me from unknown sources: 

; Bie Rarips, Mien. 
Eighteen cars of coal are sidetracked at Byers, six miles south of 
here, on the G. R. & I., while Big Rapids and many other cities are 
withont Byers is merely a sidetrack. It is not even a hamlet, 
end passenger trains do not usually stop there. y around here 
knows who owns the coal. 
The people and the court officers should have investigated this 
case. ` 
4 MERE SUGGESTION. 
A n Surrn: If he wishes to fill the dual 
tien of doing the t thi and at same time receive credit for 

t in good measure, let add to bis bill introduced on coal 
tation the energy necessary for its immediate passage, and if necessa 
on the floor of the House fight out the fuel question generally. 
increase in cost of produc coal, why is soft coal 
And why are not next winter’s supplies of bard 
coal being distributed through the North now? If not to come during 
the summer months, what can the people in winter latitudes expect in 
three months from now? It is not a question of unnecessary complaint 
but of imperative 

Then, how about the Department of Justice which has found several 
men guilty — a yas jury of unlawfully absorbing $30,000,000 
from 8 st winter on coal, and their trial put off until Oc- 
tober? pre is no duty of Government more plainly visible now than 
an ample distribution of fuel during the summer menths to provide for 
winter necessities. People may live upon very scant suppl. of food, 
but not sc with fuel in winter. 


This bill will remedy these evils and provide the machinery 
for imposing the penalty. 

I am for this bill to remedy these ontrages against the people. 
I ain for this bill because I believe it will be a factor in winning 
the war. I favor it because I believe it is a war measure. It 
will tend to stabilize prices and in this the greatest of all wars 
in which we are now engaged and which we must win, I am 
for practicing economy, curbing needless expenditures, eliminat- 
ing extravagances, prohibiting excessive speculation, all gam- 
bling, and applying all our energy and skill and resources to 
bring victory. Everything now for victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is undoubtedly the most 
important and the most far-reaching bill that has ever been con- 
sidered by any Congress in the history of America, but we are 
also in the greatest crisis that America has ever known, And 
to my mind most of the great powers that are conferred upon 
the Executive by this bill are necessary powers. I think the 
bill does go further than is necessary at this time, or does in 
some respects go further than Congress has authority to go, 
and when I come to discuss the details of the bill I shall refer 
to those things. 

I had expected, very naturally, that the constitutionality of 
this bill would be attacked by its opponents. It is very fortunate 
indeed that we have not been compelled to meet that question 


suggestion to Con 


1917. 
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as a serious matter of debate. And I am not going to spend any 
time upon the discussion of that question except to say just one 
word, that I believe that practically all of the powers that are 
conferred in this bill, with two or three exceptions, can be and 
are founded upon the Constitution itself. The reason we are 
powerless to enact legislation of this sort in time of peace is not 
because of any prohibition in the Constitution against it, but 
because no power can be found in the Constitution in time of 
peace that permits us to enact this sort of legislation, As we 
all know, the Constitution of the United States is a grant of 
power, and we can do nothing beyond that which is there ex- 
pressly granted or fairly implied from the expressed grants. 
That is why, when we come to deal with questions like child 
labor, for instance, we must deal with it from the standpoint 
of regulation of interstate commerce, because that is the only 
power that Congress has over that subject. 

But now we are in war. The Congress is empowered to de- 
clare war, to raise and support armies, and the various other 
enumerated war powers in connection with it. As the courts 
have many times said, that means there is implied in that power 
all necessary means to successfully prosecute that war, and that 
means that in time of war we have that grant of power for the 
purpose of carrying on the war that is lacking in time of peace. 
That means we are not restricted in legislation to the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution and other like provisions 
which are grants of power. 

And so in legislation of this character, as a war measure we 
need not consider State lines, because they have nothing to do 
with it. Our power is as wide as the Nation itself in that re- 
gard. And so under the war power we can, if we so legislate, 
put our hand upon the cold-storage man in Chicago, which we 
could not do in time of peace, and say to that man, “ You shall 
conduct your business so and so.” So much for the general 
power. 

But there is one limitation that does exist in time of war as 
well as in time of peace, and that is the separate powers of this 
Government—the three, the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial—must be preserved. In time of war we have no more 
power to delegate to the Executive of the United States legisla- 
tive authority than we have in time of peace. If there is any- 
thing in this bill that does delegate to the executive authority 
such power the bill to that extent is invalid and unconstitutional. 
And I want to point out one section where I believe this limit 
has been transcended, and that is in section 5, known as the 
license section. It reads as follows: 

That from time to time, whenever the President shall find it essen- 
tial to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or 
distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the 
purposes of this act: 

No business shall be conducted unless the President grants a 
license. Now, the words here are “that whenever the Presi- 
dent finds it essential in order to carry out the purposes of this 
act.” To my mind if that language remains in the bill in that 
form it is delegating to the President of the United States legis- 
lative power, a power that we only can exercise. It empowers 
the President to determine whether it is essential to carry out 
the purposes of this act that something else shall be done. In- 
stead of Congress determining the choice of means to carry out 
its powers—and the courts have many times said the sole power 
to so determine rests with the Congress—this section delegates 
to the President of the United States the choice of determining 
the means. 

Now, would it be said for a moment that if in enacting a 
criminal statute we should impose a penalty of imprisonment for 
the commission of a certain crime, we could provide that if the 
President should determine that that is not sufficient to deter 
crime that upon his order there should be capital punishment 
for the punishment of that crime? I do not think anyone would 
make any such contention as that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think it would be wise 
to say to the citizens of the United States that they would not 
be allowed to conduct a legitimate business except on a license 
issued by the Government? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another question. I shall discuss 
thatina moment. I am speaking now solely of the constitutional 
question involved in the delegation of power. 

Mr. HELVERING. Does not this bill provide the exact means 
of carrying out this act and leave only to the President the an- 
nouncement of the existence of a condition? 

Mr. LENROOT. The condition is if the President shall deter- 
mine that the means we have provided are not effectual, in 
other words, that when a law that we provide is not effectual, 


we provide another which he may employ, and the Congress 
delegates to the President the question not of determining a 
fact but determining the question of public policy, which we 
alone, in my judgment, must determine. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does it not go further than that? Because 
in the next sentence it prescribes: 

The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations governing 
the conduct of the business of licensees as may be essential to prevent 
3 manufacture and inequitable distribution of necessaries 
and otherwise to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Is that not, peradventure, sumptuary legislation? 

Mr. LENROOT. I was coming to that. 

In the case of issuing licenses, you are giving, or trying to give, 
to the President a control that is nowhere else mentioned in 
the bill. Now, it is familiar doctrine that we can not delegate 
to the executive branch of the Government the power to make 
the law. We can delegate to the President or to any other 
administrative body the power to ascertain the facts upon 
which the law will operate, and under the doctrine in the case 
of the United States against Grimaud, we can lay down our- 
selves the framework of the law, declare the policy, and then 
delegate to the administrative side of the Government the 
power to make regulations to fill in the details. But the act of 
Congress must be complete in itself concerning that. And I 
want to call attention to the fact that while in these regulations 
the President is authorized to control uneconomical manufac- 
ture, nowhere in this bill is uneconomical manufacture pro- 
hibited. Nowhere in this bill is it either made a crime un- 
economically to manufacture anything, but it does not even 
come within the provision of any elvil remedy provided anywhere 
covering the question of uneconomical manufacture. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman differentiate between the 
licensing section and section 11, where the President finds it 
essential, in order to prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation 
of prices or injurious speculation in necessaries, and so on, 
and section 12, where the President shall find that an emer- 
gency exists requiring stimulation, and section 13, in reference 
to the use of foodstuffs? What distinction does the gentleman 
draw between section 5 and these other sections? 

Mr, LENROOT. I shall be glad to answer that. In reference 
to section 11, it does not seem to be open to the serious objec- 
tion I have made to section 5, although I still think it is sub- 
ject to that criticism. But I want to call attention to this dis- - 
tinction: In section 11 the President is not given the power to 
call into operation the provisions of the bill for the purpose of 
carrying out the act, but he is only, in section 11, authorized to 
do those things upon a finding by him of certain specific facts, 
namely, to prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices, 
to preyent injurious speculation, to prevent unjust market 
manipulation, and so forth. I think it is too broad, and I shall, 
at the proper time, when we reach that stage of it, offer an 
amendment providing that whenever the President finds it 
essential to prevent undue enhancement of prices, he may do 
so and so, which will limit him to the ascertainment of the 
facts, and upon the ascertainment of the facts he may exercise 
these powers. 

Now, as to section 12, whenever the President shall find an 
emergency exists, he may do so-and-so. That rests upon an 
entirely different basis. Section 12, to my mind, does not rest 
upon the war power of Congress at all. Section 12 relates 
wholly to paying out money from the Treasury. The gist of it 
is not restricting the rights or liberties of any citizen, but paying 
money out of the Treasury of the United States, an appropria- 
tion; and any appropriation rests upon the general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution, where, by the Constitution, we are 
authorized to levy taxes, borrow money, and so forth, to pay the 
debts, provide for the common defense, and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation; and when we come to make an ap- 
propriation of money, it is not a delegation of power at all to 
say that the President may call into operation this appropriation 
section upon any emergency that he may determine necessary. 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if the gentleman has prepared the 
amendments that he proposes to offer to section 5, so that he 
might put them in the RECORD? 2 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman leaves section 5, I 
would like to know how he interprets the meaning or definition 
of a word that appears several times in that section. I mean 
the word “ charge,” as it appears in line 2 of page 5. 

Mr, LENROOT. I think it is open to some question, but my 
interpretation of the word “charge” in that connection is that 
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it means not the price of the article, but a charge for any serv- 
ice of any character rendered in connection with that article. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me call the gentleman's attention to 
‘the beginning of section 5: 

Wherever the President shall find it essential to license the importa- 
tion, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of any necessa- 
ries, in order to carry into effect any of the purposes of this act, and 
shall publicly so announce, no person shall, after a date fixed in the 
announcement, engage in or, carry on any such business specifed in the 
announcement of importation, exportation, manufacture, storage 

Mr. LEVER. That is a storage charge. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I know, but the word “ manufacture” 
is used there. The word “ charge” applies to the manufacture. 
Whenever the President shall determine that the charge for 
manufacture is too high, he may then proceed to regulate. 

Mr. LENROOT, I will say to the gentleman that whatever 
construction is given to the word “charge” in that connection, 
there is no doubt whatever that under section 5 as it now stands 
the President, while he might not be able to directly fix the 
price of the article manufdctured, would unquestionably have 
the right to fix the profits of the manufacturer on the com- 
modity manufactured and sold by him, which would be an in- 
direct method of fixing the price. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman then think that 
the word“ charge” is very much too broad a term to use in that 
case? The charge, so far as it relates to the storage or dis- 
tribution, might not perhaps be open to that criticism, but a 
charge applied to the manufacture, it seems to me, might be 
construed to cover the question of price or profit. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman will perceive that if the lan- 
guage remains in the bill as it now is, giving the broadest powers 
to the President to control in every possible degree every class 
of manufacture and production within the purview of this bill, 
then it is not of much importance what the word charge may 
mean, because you have given him powers that not only include 
the charge but everything else conceivable in connection with the 
manufacture and production of these things. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under those circumstances would not 
the charge refer, for example, to the price of coal? Could not 
that be held to be the price of coal? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is possible that is so; but whether it is 
sọ or not with this power that is granted, gentlemen talk about 
the maximum-price section being stricken out of the bill. It 
is here, because if you limit the profit of a miller, we will say, 
to 7 per cent on his business after buying his wheat and manu- 
facturing his wheat into flour, when you limit his profit to 7 per 
cent, that says to the miller, “ You must sell your product at 
such a price as will limit your profit to 7 per cent,” does it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not contend that the 
President would have the right to say what a manufacturer's 
cost was to be while he was fixing the rate of profit that the 
manufacturer would have a right to make? 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be included. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the President would not have the right 
to say what the cost of the manufacturer in the ordinary sense of 
the term would be, whether it was too high or too low. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know as to that. That would be 

for the determination of the court. But under this section there 
is granted an absolutely unnecessary power to the President. I 
wonder if you gentlemen realize the power that is granted under 
this section? It grants to the President of the United States 
the power to say to every man in the United States, other than 
farmers and retailers, who is engaged in any connection with the 
production of foods or fuels or the production of any article 
that enters into the manufacture of foods or fuels, “ You shall 
not do business at all unless you do it the way I tell you to do it.” 

And it makes a man guilty of a crime, a man who has vio- 
lated no prohibitions of this bill, a man who has worked no in- 
justice to his fellow men. It makes him guilty of a crime pun- 
ishable by a fine of $5,000 if he tries to do business without a 
license from the President of the United States. Do you realize 
the extent to which that goes? Do you realize that that means 
that the agents of this Government can go into every creamery 
in the United States and say, “ You must manufacture thus and 
so or yoh can not manufacture at all“? It means that the 
agents of this Government can go into every cheese factory, 
into every canning factory, into every flour mill, into every fac- 
tory that produces foodstuffs. But it does not stop there. It 
permits him to go into any manufacturing establishment which 
makes machinery for flour mills, for-canning factories, or agri- 
cultural implements, and say to that manufacturer, “ You shall 
not 5 at all unless you do it the way that J tell you 
to do 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman was discussing section 12. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. > 


Mr. FESS. I very much desire the opinion of the gentleman 
upon the right conferred at the bottom of page 13, where it 
Says: 

There shall be levied, coll 
products so imported, the aii of 8 A apts 
tained and prociaimed by the President, which amount shall, when 
— Nags TOA Sat oE the 3 at 3 | Bac offered for entry, be 
which shall nd been fixed . thie ee peice 

There is authority to do a thing, but leaving the fixing of the 
definite tariff duty to the President. I should like to have the 
gentleman's opinion upon the constitutionality of that provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to answer the gentleman. I 
think it is entirely constitutional. I think it comes clearly 
within the doctrine of the decision of Field against Clark, which 
involved certain sugar duties, and the rule is this: That we 
can not delegate to any administrative body, the President or 
other, the power to levy tariff duties at such point as he thinks 
is just. We can make the law defining what the tariff duties 
shall be and then delegate to the President the duty of deter- 
mining the facts upon which the law will operate. And what 
this bill does is this: Here is a minimum price fixed upon 
wheat. Wheat can be imported into this country so that the 
price at the border would be less than the minimum price that 
has been fixed by the President; and this bill delegates the 
power to the President to find out the difference between that 
price of wheat as it enters at the border and the minimum 
price and to add to the existing tariff duties the difference be- 
tween the price at the border and this minimum rate; and I 
think that is entirely constitutional. 

Mr. HARDY. That is what the bill does. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just exactly what the bill does. 
It lays down the rule and the standard by which the President 
must be governed in making these tariff rates. He can not use 
his discretion or judgment as to what the tariff rates shall be. 
He must find the facts and then apply the facts to the law. 

But I want to say this in passing: I did not intend to discuss. 
this section, but I do want most heartily to congratulate our 
Democratic friends upon adopting to the fullest degree and to 
the fullest extent the doctrine of protection to American indus- 
tries. [Applause.] For this provision covers to the fullest 
extent everything that the Republican Party has ever fought for 
in the way of tariff duties. 

Mr. GORDON. Including a reasonable profit. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT, I yield to my Democratic friend first. 

Mr. LEVER. I was about to suggest to my friend from Wis- 
consin that the difference is this: The contention of the Re- 
publican Party and its President has been that it levied a duty 
in order to protect some individual. This is an attempt to pro- ` 
tect the American public. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LENROOT. The theory of this bill is exactly the Re- 
publican theory, that when your President fixes a minimum 
price for wheat, he presumably fixes it upon such a basis as will 
encourage the production of wheat and enable the American 
8251 75 to make a reasonable profit out of his industry, does he 
not 3 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from South Carolina 
himself said so in explaining the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, when it does that, you are protecting 
not only the Government, but when you protect the Govern- 
ment—what is the Government of the United States? It is not 
the Members of Congress. It is 110,000,000 people, That is what 
the United States is. And when you say that there shall be a 
tariff duty equal to the difference between the price of foreign 
importations and the price that we ourselves have fixed, you 
have exactly come to the position of the Republican Party, that 
tariff duties should equal the difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad in order to encourage American industry 
and to enable the American people to live according to American 
standards and for American wages, and my only objection is that 
you are limiting it here to the farmer. If you will be consistent, 
you will apply the same doctrine to all the American people. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand the gentleman is now ready to 
concede that the Republican Party has lost all excuse for ex- 
istence. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. The Republican Party, unlike the gentle- 
man’s party, has been fighting for certain principles to serve 
the American people, and the Republican Party is very much 
more interested in serving the American people than it is in 
being in power itself; and if the time should ever come, which 
none of us can possibly foresee from things that are going on, 
when the gentleman’s party will come to correct economic posi- 
tions concerning great American questions, then the Republican 
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Party would be content to let you gentlemen have a majority 
upon that side of the aisle, but it will not be in your day nor 
in my day that your party will ever be wise enough to take a 
position of that kind. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is wrong. The American 
people are trusting the Democratic Party to-day. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield any further; I do not want 
to get drawn off into a tariff discussion. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman did not quite answer the 
question that I asked him, whether the private individual could 
continue to do business without a license from the Government 
of the United States? 

Mr. LENROOT. He could not, if he comes within any of the 
provisions of the bill, if the President says that he can not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that is wise? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course I do not; I thought I made that 
very plain. Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call attention to the fact that not 
only does it prohibit a man from doing business, but a violation 
of any of the regulations that are contained in section 6 is a 
crime, because it says that unless they do business in accord- 
ance with the requirement issued under the section regulating 
and controlling the manner of doing business they are liable to 
the provisions of the act. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. In regard to section 5, I understood the gentle- 
man a little while ago to suggest that this provision did not 
cover retailers. Does not the gentleman think that the words 
“license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, 
or distribution of any necessaries ” will apply to the retailer in 
the last analysis? 

Mr. LENROOT. He is expressly exempted in this proviso of 
section 5 in the bill. 

Now I want to devote what remaining time I have to a brief 
consideration of section 8, the section which the chairman of 
the committee said In opening the debate was the hub around 
which this entire bill revolved. Members will observe that the 
construction given by the chairman of the committee of this sec- 
tion was radically different from that given by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] in his very able speech, and also 
different from the construction given by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the construction given by the chair- 
man of the committee, section 3 is complete in itself, and with 
that construction all we would need in this bill besides that 
would be a penalty clause and an appropriation clause, because 
it gives to the President all of the power that possibly could be 
given by Congress. Now, I want to say, in the first place, that 
if that be the correct construction it goes entirely beyond the 
power of Congress. Congress could not if it would, and should 
not if it could, delegate a blanket power to anybody upon this 
yery important subject. To say to the President of the United 
States you may take under your control all of the food in this 
country and all of the fuel in this country and all of the articles 
that enter into the production and do with them as you see fit is 
certainly a power that even in time of war ought not to be 
granted by this or any other Congress. If we were to attempt 
to grant it, it would be absolutely unconstitutional, because, as 
I said in my opening, Congress must make the law, it can not 
delegate to anybody the power to make the law. We can no 
more delegate to the President of the United States the power 
and general control over food production in this country than 
we could delegate to the Interstate Commerce Commission gen- 
eral power over the railroads in this country and say they can 
make such orders as they think best, and the railroads of this 
country shall be compelled to obey them. 

If the construction given by the chairman of the committee 
is correct, then all the remaining sections of the bill other than 
the appropriating section are absolutely unnecessary and value- 
less, except merely in the way of suggestions to the President 
as 55 7 5 ee in which he should exercise his power. 

r. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a m? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. irate 

Mr. HARDY. Section 3 says: There is hereby established.” 
It does not mean by section 3, but by the bill, it refers to the 
whole bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. That there is hereby established a govern- 
mental control of necessaries.” 

Mr. HARDY. What does“ hereby ” mean? 
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Mr. LENROOT. It means by this section we do this thing, 
Now, I gather that the gentleman's construction is the same as 
the construction I think ought to be given to it; but surely 
when there are such differences of opinion concerning the con- 
struction of this section we all ought to agree that it should 
not go out of this House subject to these different constructions, 
I am perfectly willing to see section 3 remain in the bill as a 
declaratory section, and giving authority to the President to 
enter into voluntary arrangements, but it should be made clear 
that section 3 of itself does not give to the President of the 
United States any independent power over and beyond the 
specific authority granted in the remaining sections of the bill. 
I very much hope that when we come to a consideration of this 
bill under the five-minute rule the chairman of the committee 
himself will agree to an amendment that will clearly make it 
only declaratory. 

One thing more, the last section of the bill, which permits the 
operation of this act to continue for one year after the war is 
closed. I am sure it could not have occurred to the committee 
that, as a war measure, the powers conferred in this bill can 
only be exercised constitutionally when the United States is 
engaged in war, and the moment this war is concluded the op- 
eration of this act must cease, and that the act itself is being 
endangered by a possible construction of the court that it is not 
a war measure if any provision remains in it that it should 
exist for any length of time after the war has closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have some time and I hope 
the gentleman from Lowa will yield such time out of mine as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin may desire. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not desire to take up the time of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON, I think I am more interested in the gentle- 
man’s remarks than I would be in my own. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would take such time as is necessary, if 
anyone wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that there is much 
merit in the criticism of the gentleman from Wisconsin as to 
section 21. The constitutionality of that section did not occur, 
at least to the chairman, and I do not think to the lawyers on 
the committee. The committee, of course, had in mind that 
there would be a period of readjustment after the war, and that 
there would be certain contracts into which the Government 
had entered that could not mature immediately with the con- 
clusion of the war, and therefore we undertook to limit it for 
that period. But I was wondering if we could by some amend- 
ment here make the one-year period apply to the contracts only 
into which the Government had entered. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no doubt about that and no ques- 
tion that the liability of the Government may continue beyond 
the period, because, as I said before, in my judgment section 12 
does not depend upon the war power at all, and so there will be 
no difficulty along that line. 

Mr. LEVER. That is all we intended to do as a matter of 
fact, so far as I was myself concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, aside from the suggestion of 
the chairman of the committee, does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin not recognize that there might be such an abnormal 
situation as the result of this war, especially if it runs for two or 
three years, as would make the continuation of this act advis- 
able for a certain period after the treaty of peace is signed? 

Mr. LENROOT. If we had the power to do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would it not follow if this emergency 
existed after the war 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me interrupt the gentleman. We get 
no power to enact this legislation by reason of an emergency 
existing in the United States growing out of the war. Our 
only power in the enactment of this legislation is for the carry- 
ing on of the war itself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand, but the courts would un- 
doubtedly construe in connection with the war power any neces- 
sary legislation or provision that followed as a result of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am frank to say that I intend to look the 
matter up further. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman’s idea 
of implied power apply bere, that what is absolutely necessary 
to be implied, that is, the winding up of the war matters would 
authorize the holding on of necessary legislation? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; not so far as this legislation is con- 
cerned, because the gentleman will readily see that from the 
moment peace is declared any further exercise of these powers 
can not be for the purposé of carrying on the war, but neces- 
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sarily, must be for the welfare of the country in getting it 
upon a peace basis thereafter, 

Mr. HARDY. As to implied powers, peace might be declared 
while our armies are on foreign soil and our navies on the seas. 
Does the gentleman hold that all powers essential to bringing 
back the navy or caring for the army until they get home em- 
bodied in this bill would die? 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing of that kind in this bill, 
and the distinction, if I may make it, is this, that in this bill 
outside of our appropriations and section 12, we are restricting 
the rights and liberties of the citizen, a power which we have 
not and can not exercise except when the United States is 
actually engaged in war, and the only purpose for which we 
can exercise it is for a successful prosecution of the war. 
However desirable it might be for the speedy rehabiliment of 
our country after this war is over, I do not see how it could 
be contended that for this purpose this could be continued as 
a war power. 

Mr. HARDY. I have instanced two or three items with ref- 
erence to calling our armies bac 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, the gentleman has not instanced one. 
So far as calling our armies back, the gentleman knows that our 
right to raise and support armies and the right of the President 
as Communder in Chief to control them is not limited to a time 
of war. He has that right in time of peace, and of course he 
may recall them when the war is over. We may raise and sup- 
port armies in time of war as well as in time of peace, but when 
the war is over, when you come to restricting the rights and 
liberties of the citizen completely outside the military power of 
the Government, a different principle prevails. 

Mr. HARDY. Can not the gentleman's ingenious mind think 
of any emergency that might be left over after the war abso- 
lutely essential to be cared for by this bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman pays me the 
compliment of saying I have an ingenious mind. I want to say 
to the gentleman that I am more interested in sustaining the 
constitutionality of this act by the courts—and the gentleman 
knows that it is not a certainty—than I am in caring for some 
possible emergency when this war is over. I desire to remind 
the gentleman that, in so far as we have any power. Congress 
is going to be in existence when this war is over, and in so far 
as it has power it may exercise it then. 

Mr, LEVER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest this to the gentleman, not upon 
the constitutionality of this proposition but to get the viewpoint 
of the commitee clearly in the gentleman's mind 

Mr. LENROOT. If I may interrupt the gentleman, I desire 
to say that, so far as the emergency is concerned, I take it for 
granted that the committee has followed the rule we have in 
other bills, and I would be thoroughly in sympathy with it. I 
appreciate there may be an emergency when the war is over, 
but we ought not to sacrifice the possible validity of this bill by 
having anything incorporated in it that is not strictly a war 
measure and under our war powers. 

Mr. LEVER. In other words, the gentleman does not criticize 
the purpose here, but possibly the constitutionality of it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will permit, I think he made 
it plain a moment ago when he stated that we would have 
Congress if the Government lasts when this war closes, which 
will be perfectly competent to deal with situations, and that this 
power ought not to be conferred upon the Executive for one 
moment beyond the limit of the Constitution. 

Mr. GORDON. I understood the gentleman to say that this 
power to authorize the President to order the imposition of 
duties upon imports rested upon the rule that the discretion 
of enacting the legislation was not vested in the President but 
was exercised by Congress when we pass this bill. Let me call 
the gentleman's attention to this language, and I quote section 
12, page 13: 

When the President finds that the importation into the United States 
of any such products produced outside of the United States seriously 
interferes or is likely seriously to interfere with the practical operation 
of any guaranteed price therefor fixed pursuant to this section, or mate- 
rially enhanees or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the 
United States under guaranties of prices therefor made pursuant to this 
section, and shall so proclaim, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 


a rate of 95 upon the products so imported, the amount of which 
rate of duty shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the President. 


Is it the contention of the gentleman that that does not give 
to the President the discretion to determine the amount of those 
import duties and levy them? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it is not a matter of discretion. 

Mr. GORDON. Who else has anything to do about it? 

Mr. LENROOT. The President is ‘to ascertain what: First, 
the price of these importations at the boundary. 


Mr. GORDON. At which boundary? 

Mr. LENROOT. Wherever it enters the United States. 

A Mr. GORDON. The price might differ at different boun- 
aries. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. That is the first thing he de- 
termines. The next thing he would determine would be what 
is the minimum guaranteed price by the United States at the 
same point of entry. Then he subtracts one from the other and 
finds the difference between the two and that determines the 
tariff rate if the imported price is less than the guaranteed 
price. He has to find a fact and a fact alone. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I wil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is not that somewhat similar in principle 
to language of the Payne-Aldrich bill, where it authorized the 
President from time to time to fix a sliding scale of import 
duties upon certain imports into the United States? I mean, is 
it not based upon the same principle? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think ever since the decision of Field 
against Clark, wherever this authority has been attempted to 
be delegated it has always been framed upon the proposition 
that Congress lays down the rule, establishes the standard, and 
we President is given power to find certain facts upon which 

e acts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Applies the law to those facts? 

Mr. GORDON. But Congress fixes the maximum and mini- 
mum in those cases to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. It does not do it in this case. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hicks], 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I simply rise to ask permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an editorial 
entitled “ Give us airships and aeroplanes and airmen,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, necessarily in discussing a bill 
of this kind and one which contains so many important and far- 
reaching provisions one would wish more time than can be 
granted him under the limitations of this debate. The subject is 
one of many angles and of large importance. There are some 
sections of this food-control bill which I think are very meri- 
torious and to which I unhesitatingly give my support. These 
features have been ably discussed by Members who have pre- 
ceded me, and I will not consume the time allotted to me in 
a repetition of the arguments which have been made in their 
favor. 

But while I am in entire sympathy with a part of the bill, 
there are certain other sections to which I am opposed, and I 
would not feel that I had discharged my duty to the people 
whom I lave the honor to represent did I not voice my opposi- 
tion to these sections on the floor of the House and do what I 
can to have them modified or eliminated altogether from the bill. 

It seems to me that this is the time of all other times when 
Members should refrain from extravagant and exaggerated 
statements on the floor of the House, and should appeal to the 
reason and judgment of men, rather than to their passions and 
prejudices. And so, bearing this in mind, whatever I shall say 
by way of criticism of certain sections of the bill will be as 
fairly stated as I know how to put it, and without any desire 
whatever to criticize merely for criticism’s sake. 

I have heard many gentlemen state during the course of this 
debate that there are certain sections of the bill which they 
would not begin to support in time of peace, but that they are 
supporting them now, because they believe that such grants of 
power are necessary in order that we win the war. 

Now, if it be conceded that their premise is correct, then I 
would not hesitate to say that their reason for favoring these 
sections is all sufficient, but I can not and do not grant the cor- 
rectness of their premise. 

Quite to the contrary, it is my belief that instead of stimulat- 
ing production of foodstuffs, which is such a vital necessity to 
the United States and to the world at the present time, these 
sections of the bill are quite capable of producing the very oppo- 
site effect. And it is that belief which compels me to advocate 
their modification or elimination from the bill. 

But before entering upon a discussion of these sections I 
want to pause long enough to say that I have without hesita- 
tion been willing to vote for and support those measures which 
I thought were essential to enable the President to successfully 
conduct the war as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
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I voted without hesitation to authorize an increase in the 
enlisted force of the Navy to 150,000 men during the period of 
the war; I voted for the selective-draft bill to enable the Presi- 
dent to raise an army of 1,000,000 men and to bring the Regular 
Army and the National Guard up to their full authorized 
strength. making about 2,000,000 men in all; I voted for the 
bond issue of $7,000,000,000, three billion of which is to be 
loaned to our allies; I voted for the war-revenue bill, which 
recently passed this House and is now in the Senate, and which 
provided for the raising of the largest amount of revenue ever 
carried in any one single bill; I voted for the espionage bill, 
which contained a provision empowering the President to limit 
and control exports during the period of the war. I did it 
because I thought such power would probably become absolutely 
necessary in the safe conduct of the war in dealing with our 
allies and neutral nations, and for the protection of our own 

le. 

The President has wisely announced that the policy of the 
Government shall be, first, to see that our own people are fed; 
second, our allies; and then our surplus may go to neutral 
nations, But while I voted for these measures which I have 
just enumerated, I do not now believe that it is necessary to go 
further and confer upon the President virtually the powers of a 
dictator in matters which are purely of domestic concern. I 
do not believe that the President himself wants a grant of 
powers as extensive as is attempted to be given in some sec- 
tions of this measure. In fact, I saw recently a statement from 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate 
to the effect that President Wilson had expressed some surprise 
at certain sweeping features of some of the provisions of the 
bill. 

But some gentlemen of the House have said in their speeches 
during this debate that we must be willing to lay aside our 
“little” theories of government and give our support to the 
powers granted in these certain sections. Yes, indeed, I am 
quite sure that in the minds of some gentlemen that the theory 
of a Government under the Constitution, that the principle of 
delegated powers to the Federal Government and reserved 
powers to the States is quite some small theory, but I pause 

-long enough to say that when that view shall find general ac- 
ceptance throughout the United States then the Government 
which our fathers established and which we have been foolish 
enough to think is the greatest in the world will become but 
a memory and our proudest heritage as a free people will have 
departed. 

But gentlemen say that Germany exercises these 
that therefore we must confer them upon the President of the 
United States. To my mind the idea that because Germany is 
an autocratic power makes it necessary that all other nations 
in this war should autocratize their Governments is not at all 
tenable. 

I have read in Asop’s Book of Fables of the fox who lost 
his tail and therefore straightaway called all the other foxes 
together and advised them to cut off their tails, saying, “ that 
they would not only look much better without them, but that 
they would get rid of the brush, which was a very great in- 
convenience, and besides, it was a useless appendage anyhow.” 

Nothing would please Germany more than for us to embrace 
such a philosophy. I regret to say that we already have people 
in this country proclaiming that Congress is a useless appendage 
and ought to adjourn and go home. 

Such folks as these would have us pass a law about like this: 
“Whenever the President finds that it is advisable he is hereby 
authorized to suspend any existing law and enact any new one 
that he sees fit.” 

In the face of such ill-advised criticism of Congress, it is re- 
freshing to to read such editorial expressions as recently 
appeared in the Washington Star, and which I will take the 
liberty of inserting here as part of my remarks: 


CONGRESS. 


Speaker CLARK’s defense of Congress in his stirring Valley Fo 

address was natural, justified, and admirable. He knew 5 = 

5 spoke in season. e exposed and denounced a sort of policy which 
has been gowns for some years. 

It was Mr. Cleveland who, when President, wrote of having Congress 
on his hands. The expression at first simply amused. As the author 
had never been a member of any legislative body and had not as Chief 
8 been petting along any too well with Congress, there was 


CFF 
u nee ay attacks on Con ve t and 
ax foyed, nti i Abuse, cule, and misrepresentation 
, until it has become quite the fashion in certain 
quarters te ‘ho 8 up to gaze as a nuisance, 
5 8 the matter has been carried so far Congress itself shows in 
e the influence. It has 


and initiative. 
KITCHIN of this 
country into the war, said that in such an event the President would 


not want ‘Contes remark, of co aa and 
3 not intended to rs what it really carrie! Ta to CM the public. 


in session. The 

that declared war. The power 
in that Without the declaration the exident © could not have 
turned a And Congress alone has the eh bat to provide the 
2 — Aenting the war. It controls absolut both the sword and 
purse. 


Congress aded to the President's recommendation by declaring 
war and has mero © means for conducting it. To- 
ward that end tt has done a great d Much more remains to be 
done and steady progress is being ae 

Much of the current abuse of Congress is stupid. Some of it is 

rently ous. All of it sheuld go for nothing, and is golng 


was lodged solely 


for nothing with those 5 15 p rly informed about the situation 
here, 5 ts thousand and me. difficulties and its many new and 
puzzifng features. 


SECTION 5, THE LICENSING MACHINERY, 


And now after having made these general statements, I want 
to discuss one of the important sections which I think should 
either be modified or else entirely eliminated from the bill. In 
my opinion this section confers upon the President sufficient 
power, which in the hands of the food administrator will en- 
able him to fix maximum prices on farm products, Oh, I know 
that gentlemen have said in this debate that the power to fix 
maximum prices on farm products has been eliminated from the 
bill, but I think that I will be able to show that such conten- 
tion is not a fair and correct statement. 

Now, let us see what the machinery is. Section 5 provides 
that from time to time whenever the President finds its essen- 
tial he may issue a proclamation requiring importers, exporters, 
manufacturers, storers, and distributors of these necessaries to 
secure a license in order that they may carry on their business, 
This includes everybody who deals in such commodities except 
the retail dealer and the individual producer. It would include 
them except for the fact that they are excluded by a special 
proviso of the bill. 

Now, that provision within itself, at first glance, might ap- 
pear reasonable looking enough, but further on it is provided 
that these licensees may be required to submit reports, with 
or without oath or affirmation, and that their places of business 
shall be open to the entry and inspection of the Federal agen- 
cies provided for in the bill, and what else? Here it is: 


Whenever the President— 
Acting, of course, through the food administrator— 


shall find that any rate, charge, or practice of any licensee is unjust 
or unreasonable or discriminatory and unfair— 


And so forth— 


he shall order such licensee, within a reasonable time fixed in the order, 
to discontinue any such unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and un- 
fair or wasteful rate, charge, or practice. The President— 

Acting again, of course, through the agency of the food 

tor— 
may find what is a just, reasonable, fair, or economical rate, charge, 
or practice— 

And so forth. 

And Members should bear in mind that this finding of what 
would be a fair, just, and reasonable price is not that of a 
judicial tribunal with judicial procedure, but is to be the ex 
parte conclusion of an executive officer. 

Thereafter the dealer in these products must observe the 
rates and charges so fixed in this manner or else subject him- 
self to a penalty of a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. Now, what could easily be the practical work- 
ings of such machinery? Let us take, for instance, a dealer or 
distributor of wheat. 

Suppose that his reports to the food administrator shouid 
show that he is selling wheat at $2.25 per bushel, and such food 
administrator should find that such price is unjust and unrea- 
sonable and should judicially determine—if that would be a 
correct term to apply to an ex parte conclusion—that $1.75 
would be a fair and reasonable price, what would be the effect? 
Thereafter the wheat dealer or distributor would have to sell 
his wheat at $1.75 per bushel or else subject himself to the 
penalty of a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or by beth such fine and imprisonment. 
Of course, down would then go the price of wheat to the farmer, 
because necessarily when you fix a maximum price to his dealer 
or distributor you also fix a maximum price to him, because he 
does not sell to himself and can only sell to his dealer or dis- 
tributor. 

The same illustration might just as pertinently be used as 
to the dealer or distributor of potatoes, corn, oats, cotton seed, 
and other necessaries which are covered by the definition of this 
bill. 

Oh, no, gentlemen say, the bill does not fix maximum prices; 
but their contention reminds me of the story that Senator 
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Tucman used to tell of reconstruction days in South Carolina. 
A distinguished southern colonel was visiting in some of the 
New England States and he was asked if the negro voter was 


intimidated in any way on election day. “Certainly not,” 
said the colonel. “ When election day comes around some of us 
station ourselves at convenient places near the polling places, 
with rifles across our laps, and when the negro voter comes to 
the polls, he of course sees us sitting there, but,” said the 
colonel, “ there is no intimidation, I assure you, suh.” 

Now, of course this bill does not authorize the fixing of any 
maximum prices to the producer himself, but it provides ma- 
chinery that can be used in the fixing of maximum prices in the 
hands of the only agency to whom he can market his products, 
viz, the wholesaler and the distributor, which in its final and 
practical results amounts to about the same thing. 


PRICE FIXING BY LAW, 


The difficulties attendant upon Government control of prices 
are very much greater than are commonly assumed by those 
who advocate the policy. 

The purpose is to keep prices down, and officials charged with 
administration are likely to think that their duty, but it may 
be unwise to keep prices down. 

Prices have a direct influence upon the rate of consumption 
and the volume of production, and unless the Government un- 
dertakes to put the entire population on fixed rations and to 
assume a military control of production, reliance must be placed 
upon prices to bring supply and demand into proper relations 
with each other. 

If the consumption of wheat is too high in the early part of 
the year, the supply may be exhausted, and there may be none 
in the latter part. If the supply is short this year, it is doubly 
important that the yield shall be increased for next year. 
What is a normal and proper price for wheat which will spread 
the supply throughout the year and accomplish such a degree 
of economy and substitution as will bring these other foods into 
use, such as corn and rice, and thereby enable us to meet, at 
least to a good extent, the pressing needs of our allies? A pro- 
posal to fix prices in the interest of the consumer immediately 
raises the question of the attitude of the farmer, who is now 
being urged to exert himself to the utmost and who is respond- 
ing with a splendid spirit of patriotism and loyalty. 

The farmer has been assured by the leaders in this debate 
that nothing will be done about controlling the price of farm 
products while they are in his hands, but that the charges and 
prices of the middleman will be controlled. Under this pro- 
cedure the middleman is to have the same chance to lose his 
money that he has had heretofore, but his chance to make a 
profit will be curtailed. 

Of course the effect will be to diminish competition in the 
business and lower the price paid the farmer. 

Some gentlemen who have expressed such solicitude for the 
farmer in discussing some of these sections are going to have 
their eyes opened as to some of the results which will follow 
if the full power granted is put into operation. 


THE MIDDLEMAN. 


Now, some gentlemen in both Houses of Congress have taken 
a particular delight in jumping on the middleman and referring 
to him as a scoundrel and a pirate and a fit subject for the 
penitentiary and the gallows, and other complimentary terms of 
that sort. 

Such statements are easy to make. 

Anybody can do it. 

I might make some of them myself if I wanted to indulge in 
verbal exercise, but in a discussion of this kind our object 
should be to get down to facts. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr, OVERMYER. I do not recall of anyone having charged 
the middlemen as a class with any crime or misdemeanor or 
wanting them shot. The expressions I have heard and read in 
that connection were directed toward the food speculator. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, who is he? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Whoever it happens to be that is guilty 
of that practice. 


Mr. BLACK, Well, that is very vague and indefinite, and, of 


course, I realize that the word “speculator” makes a good 

talking point, and many gentlemen during this debate have 

made of him a fine target, and no doubt by now he is shot full 
of holes. 

But let us get back to a serious discussion of the subject. 

. Now, who is this middleman for the most part? He is your 

wholesale grocer, your wholesale hardware merchant, your 


3 druggist, your wholesale dry-goods merchant, and so 
orth. 

This is the class of men against whom orators have fervently 
1 and newspaper and magazine writers have glibly 
written. 

Whom håve they been bidding against during the last 12 
months? Why, our allies, England, France, Italy, Russia, and 
so forth, and when gentlemen talk so wildly on the floor of this 
House about hanging speculators in foodstuffs or putting them 
up against the wall and shooting them they should comprehend 
that among the first that would have to be taken would be the 
buying agents of our allies, whose large competitive purchases 
have made advances in prices inevitable. 

Recently the purchasing agencies of the allies haye been cen- 
tralized and coordinated, and it is to be hoped that there will 
be no more of such unrestrained speculation in their buying. 
But getting back to the talk about the middleman. No reason- 
able man will dispute that there are some irresponsible and dis- 
honest commission men, speculators, and even jobbers and 
wholesalers, in our channels of trade, and they should undoubt- 
edly be cleaned out, but I do not approve the wholesale indict- 
ments that are rashly and recklessly made daily against the 
business men of the Nation. 

In 1914, when the European war broke out, right at the time 
of our cotton-marketing season in the South, and prices were 
smashed to pieces and bankruptcy stared us in the face, did the 
Federal Government come to our assistance and give us a mini- 
mum price or even fix a minimum loan figure on cotton? No; 
it did not, and the proposition was treated as paternalistic and 
socialistic by some of the very gentlemen who are loudest in 
the advocacy of some of the sections of this bill. But what did 
the middlemen of the South do—the wholesale grocer, the whole- 
sale dry-goods merchant, the wholesale druggist, the whole- 
sale hardware dealer, and so forth? ‘They strained every nerve 
and resource to stand between their customers and financial dis- 
aster, and not even the interest on most of their notes was col- 
lected, and it is a matter of common knowledge that many of 
our largest business concerns, by reason of their policy of liber- 
ality in credit accommodations, had great difficulty in finding 
suficient finances to keep their businesses going. Had it not 
been for this liberal policy, many retail merchants and farmers 
would have been forced to the wall. 

I have digressed long enough to say these things in reference 
to the business men, not because I think they need any defense 
at my hands, but because I think they ought to be said, and 
especially so at this time when so many extreme and ill-consid- 
ered statements have been made during the course of this 
debate. 

HIGH PRICES, 

The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. LEVER, in his opening 
speech on this bill referred at considerable length to the increase 
in prices on foodstuffs during the last several years and to the 
very high prices which are now prevailing on some of these 
commodities. 

Indeed, he could just as truly have referred to the advances 
of prices in nearly everything else entering into American coin- 
merce and could have easily quoted figures which would have 
been much more startling, relating to articles of trade, not con- 
nected at all with food production and distribution. 

As an illustration of this fact I desire to insert a clipping 
from the American Cooperative Journal, the quotation of prices 
being presumably correct: 

Steel sold at $30 before the war; now sells at $130. 

Coal has advanced from 100 to 200 per cent. 

Wire has advanced 100 Vee) cent. 

Wagons have advanced 30 per cent, 

Prepared feeds have advanced 100 per cent, 

Tankage costs 100 per cent more now, 

All fertilizer has advanced 50 per cent. Potash 600 per cent. 

Binder twine has advanced from 8 cents to 18 cents. 

Plow shovels that were bought for $2.50 now cost $7. 

Cultivators sold at $28 before; now, $50. 

I have here a statement recently issued by Mr. Amos Pinchot, 
of New York City, and this list shows the net profits of 42 cor- 
porations for the year 1916, these profits aggregating the sum 
of $729,988,235. An analysis of this statement will show that of 
these 42 corporations only 7 were corporations dealing in any 
way with articles of food, and the aggregate profits of these 7 
corporations were $71,934,539. 

When we compare this with the $729,983,235 earned. by the 
whole group of 42 corporations we will be struck with the 
thought that if we are going to launch out into the field of 
fixing prices by law we might well devote ourselves to larger 
fields, without first jumping onto the products of the farm. 
For instance, the following comparison in the iron and steel in- 
dustry is interesting and instructive. 


1917. 
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Comparison of prices. 


Connellsville coke f. o. b. oven.. 


Bessemer iron I. o. b. Pittsburgh. 44.95 
a iron f. o. b. Valley furnaces je 


Baltimore. 


Pittsburgh. 


Mr. KEATING. Has the gentleman any suggestion to make 
which would reduce the cost of living, because that is the 
object of this bill? If the bill is deficient, has the gentleman 
any remedy that will produce the result we want to produce? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman from Colorado 
that I wish I had the time to elaborate my views upon that 
question, but my time is about exhausted. The cost of living, 
of course, has abnormally increased by reason of the present 
war, destruction by the submarine, bad crops, and perhaps 
other causes of a more or less temporary nature, but a funda- 
mental condition underlies it all. During the debate when we 
had un the Borland resolution for a food investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission I gave my views on this subject, and 
I will briefly restate some of the things that I said at that 
time. An examination of the statistical abstract of the census 
of 1890 will reveal that 36.1 per cent of the people in the 
United States lived in the cities at that time. In 1900 this per- 
centage had gone up to 40.5 per cent. In 1910 it had gone to 
nearly 47 per cent, and I dare say that the 1920 census will 
show the population of the cities to constitute 65 per cent of 
the entire population of this country, and you will never get 
low cost of living as long as that condition continues. Un- 
douhtedly some of the blame for the present high cost of living 
can be definitely traced to artificial means, such as speculation, 
manipulation, and monopolizing food products, and these things 
should unquestionably encounter the strong arm of the law, and 
no one favors that kind of a policy any more than I. It is for 
that reason that I am heartily in favor of some of the sections 
of this bill. But while this is true, it would be folly for us to 
close our eyes to the fact that all the present high cost of liv- 
ing is not due to artificial causes. No; not by any means. 
Much of it arises from fundamental causes, and these causes 
can never be corrected by speech making and legislation. We 
might stay here until Christmas and resolute and pass laws 
and make speeches, but that would not produce a single addi- 
tional bushel of wheat, bale of cotton, peck of potatoes, gallon 
of molasses, hoof of hog, or head of cattle. 

Gentlemen can orate until they turn blue in the face, and hang 
the speculator to a dozen “apple trees,“ and resurrect him and 
hang him again, but it takes the great wheels of production to 
turn out the stuff that feeds folks’ stomachs. And I know of 
no means that will make these great wheels of production go 
round and round and start the people back from the city to the 
farm any better than high prices for farm products. 

You gentlemen of the Congress who represent city constitu- 
encies might as well understand that it is impossible for the 
farmers and the producers of this country to produce their 
crops under the present high prices for everything which enters 
into their cost of production and then sell this production at 
old prices, 

We have no reason to expect butter and eggs, meat and lard, 
flour and meal, corn and cotton to be sold at the prices which 
used to prevail when everything which the farmer bought was 
correspondingly low. It can not be done, and it is foolish to 
try and make consumers believe that it can be done. 

The whole pendulum of cost and production would have to 
swing back in an opposite direction from the way it is now 
going before it could be done. 

Any policy of government which would try to bring about such 
a result by arbitrary and artificial rules and regulations would 
be suicidal in the long run and would weaken the Nation at 
the very vital spot where it is absolutely necessary that it be 
strong. So I would emphasize, in conclusion, that the one big 
domestic task which confronts us as a Nation to-day is to induce 
those who are on the farm to stay there and others who are not 
there to go there. 

There are but two ways that I know how it can be done. 
One is to make farming one of our most pleasant and remunera- 
tive occupations, and thereby induce men to follow it, and the 
other is by some system of governmental compulsion to conscript 
men for the farm, whether they want to go there or not. Of 
course, every sensible and patriotic American favors the first 
method in preference to the second, and so let us be very careful 
that we, the lawmaking body of the American people, do not 
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embark upon a system of price tinkering with the farmer's 
product which might result in pulling down the walls of the 
temple upon our own heads. There has never been a time in 
the history of the American Republic when the words of the 
great Webster were more vitally true than at the present period 
of crisis in our national history. He said: 

Let us not forget that the cultivation of the earth is the most 
important labor of man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. 5 I yield $ 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAmPRELL] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 30 minutes, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, there are many 
provisions in this bill that ought to be the law now and ought 
to have been the law long ago, and which I hope will become 
the law when this bill is finally enacted. 

I, however, disagree with the policy set out in section 3, and 
I think that section should be stricken from the bill. I agree 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] as to the 
unconstitutionality of section 5, and I think that section should 
be stricken from the bill. I do not agree as to the policy of 
section 9, and I think that section should be stricken from the 
bill. I do not agree with the policy of section 12, and I think 
that section should be stricken from the bill. 

Aside from that, I believe the bill with slight amendments 
should become a law. With the sections to which I have re- 
ferred stricken out, we would have a law that would prevent 
speculation and monopolization in food products and the neces- 
saries of life. We would have a law that would prevent the use, 
by the exercise of the discretion of the President, of grains in 
the manufacture of alcoholic liquors. We would then have upon 
the statute books a bill under which every exercise of power 
which should be exercised in a Republic could be exercised for 
the protection of the citizen against the rapacity of food specu- 
lators and gamblers, and we would have upon the statute books 
at the same time a bill that would not diminish production, but 
that would encourage production. 

I believe that section 3, section 5, section 9, and section 12 would 
have the very opposite effect from that which is designed for 
them. -You can not in a great Republic, with an area of three and 
one-half million of square miles and 110,000,000 of people, with 
resources as varied as is the climate, a country that is vaster 
than any of the ancient empires—you can not inaugurate over 
night an autocracy such as would be inaugurated in the 9 
of the United States under the operations of sections 3, 5, 9, and 
12 of this bill. : 

Why, this is a Republic. It is not a democracy. It is not an 
autocracy yet, thank God. I do not believe we should admit 
that there are limitations upon a republican form of government 
that make it necessary in the exigency or in the emergency of 
war to change from a Republic, from the policies of 2 Republic, 
to those of the greatest autocracy in the world. I do not believe 
that we should admit to the Kaiser that his form of government 
is the only form of government that can exist in a stress and 
storm such as that through which we are now going. 

ed HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

e CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

ir CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I believe the virility and power 
of this Republic will enable it without changing to an autocracy 
to go through this war as it has gone through the other wars 
that it es waged in its history. Oh, there was a war that en- 
gaged the wLole Republic, almost every male in it, for a period 
of four y~ rs.. There was necessity then for food, but we did 
not then have a food autocrat or dictator such as is provided for 
in sections 8, 5, 9, and 12 of this bill. On either side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line the people were left to their own resources, to 
their own aspirations; they were left to supply the demand for 
food in their own way. They did not have to take out a license 
to provide the necessary food and the necessary fuel for the peo- 
ple in those days in either the North or the South; food was 
provided. 

Oh, let us have something left for the people of this Republic 
to go back to after this war is over that resembles a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people, and not 
surrender to a dictator or an autocrat in any form such as is 
provided for in sections 3, 5, 9, and 12 of this bill. t 

The people of this country are now suffering more or less 
from autocratic power in the Department of Agriculture. Did 
you ever have one of those inspectors go on a farm in your dis- 
trict, lock a gate, close a feed lot full of cattle, and say to the 
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man who owned them, Tou can not move a hoof out of this 
feed lot until I unlock that gate”? ‘That has been done. I 
know of small weazen-brained representatives 
ral Department, who have not brains 


and the energy to acquire a feed lot and 
and tell him just what he may or may 
lots that have been put and kept under lock and key by one of 
these whippersnappers for three months, bankrupting the man 
that owned the feed lot. - 

Mr. MKENZZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Were those cattle sick? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They were not; but 


ment should be exercised when a cow died within the county 
of such a disease. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELA of Kansas. Yes. 

rR OVERMYER. Was the foot-and-mouth disease stamped 
out 

Mr. CAMPBELL ef Kansas. There was no foot-and-mouth 
disease in that section of the country. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Is there any in the country to-day? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not there, and there was none; 
and the autocratic power that is exercised there -was such as 
ought not to have been tolerated in any country. 

Such diseases come and go, like the measles ; and these little 
fellows had no more to do with stamping out of that disease 
than had the gentleman from Ohio, or as much. 

I know of another exercise of autocratic power by representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture. In the same county in 
which this ‘brindle cow died and the gates of every feed lot were 
locked, another representative of the department closed up a 
packing house simply ‘because he had a difference of opinion 
with the proprietor of the packing house. ‘This representative 
of the department was in the packing house, wearing a boiled 
shirt, standing around in the way, and, of course, the man 
who had built the packing house and who owned it was nettled 
every time he saw that little harebrained thing standing around, 
and, I think, he ‘said something that indicated his righteous 
wrath. The fellow locked up the packing house that night be- 
cause the blood was not washed out of one of the bins in which 
some animals had been slaughtered within 80 minutes after 
the slaughtering, and the packing house remained locked up for 
six weeks. That is the autocratic power that is now being 
exercised at times in our country, and that is enough. 

Now it is propesed to give that power to other minions, and 
send them out throughout the country to say to one, You shall 
do your business in your mill in this way or you can not do it 
at all. I will close your mill.” It is proposed to say to another 
man, who is refining oll, You refine oil in this way or you shall 
not refine it at all.” It is proposed ‘to say te the man who 
makes butter, “You make your butter in this way or you can 
not make it at all.” That is direct action. But it will limit pro- 
duction and not increase production; diminish food production 
and not increase it. 

Now, I believe, if you will strike ont those sections of this 
bill that give that autocratic power, that will diminish the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs in the United States rather than increase 
it, you will have rendered a great service by enacting the re- 
muining portions of this bill into law. 

I am not a new convert to the idea of prohibiting gambling in 
the price of food products. I urged that upon the nine 
years ago in this House. To be specific, on the 14th and 15th 
days of December, 1908, I urged the necessity of preventing 
gambling and speculating in the price of foodstuffs in the United 
States. Among other things, I said in the course of my argument: 

Gambling in food commodities has been a subject of diseussion in 
many of e countries of the world. Within the past 10 years the 
subject has been under consideration in some form or other by the 
Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Bul Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, No „ Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia. Ser Spain, Sweden, and ‘Switzerland. K 

The Canadian Government hàs passed an eff 
ject. Throughout countries a 
AST: ie cise eee 
in and most injurious in its consequences. s * 


arisen 
necessities of life. 
is widely indulged 


The French and German Governments treat stock ga 
track gambling is now treated in this country. Bu 


somewhat 


as race- these con- 
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tinental Governments go further. They eyen decide in what stocks and 
bonds em 
= Pat ae gamping many of them forbidding gambling in 
I could not then get Congress to agree to an amendment to a 
bill prohibiting gambling in the price of foodstuffs in the United 
States at that time. I hope it will be done now, even as a war 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit me? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman hold that the dealing in 
5 ae rye, or barley in exchanges, for example, like 
. gamb and that 
forbidden by Sp al necessarily ling, it ought to be 
} BELL of Kansas. Gambling is done purely in the 
price of the product, a product that the man who sells 855 not 
own and that the man who buys does not intend to secure de- 
livery of. That is gambling, and it ought to be prohibited, 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not every contract for the sale of grain, 
ak yagi of that kind, contemplate the delivery and provide 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. ‘That is a mere subterfuge. 
is done in order to comply with the local laws of the State. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Are not millions of ‘bushels of grain de- 
lvered, as millions of bales of cotton are delivered, on these 


believed then, and I believe now, 
necessities of life ought not to 
be permitted. There ought to be places where the price of every 
The market that buys your cattle 
«nd ‘hogs buys them from you when you reach the market, at 
eae price, and the same should be true of your grain. 


time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In the gentleman's State, which is a cattle- 
raising State, like mine, many men contract to deliver cattle. 
They sell cattle to dealers and sometimes they do not have the 
cattle. They expect to buy them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They sell short. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They sell short. Would you deprive. them 
of that privilege? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a matter that takes place 
out in the country between men. A man goes to a buyer and 
says, “I will gather up 150 steers, 2-year-olds, and sell them to 
you for so much.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The locus does not make any difference in 
the nature of the offense, does it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; but that man sells to a bona 
fide purchaser, and he is a bona fide seller. 

Mr. SLATDEN. We could settle that without delivery, you 
and I. if you sold the cattle to me and we neither of us insisted 
upon a delivery. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But if we fixed the price for the 
country in our transactions it would be unfair to the men who 
were selling steers in a bona fide way. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I should like to get on, but I 
yield for the gentleman's question. 

Mr. FESS. A little earlier we were discussing the purchase 
of the wheat of the country by the allies. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. They are making flour out of that wheat now and 
selling it, they claim, at $9 a barrel, and we are making flour 
out of wheat and paying three times that much for it. What 
should we do about that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I will be glad to take that up 
now. 

Mr. FESS. I wish you would. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think, as I said upon this floor 
four months ago, that we should prohibit the exportation of food 
necessities from the United States when our own people are hun- 
gry. Now, in support of the statement I have just made let me 
read something from a letter from home, one of the many letters 


I have received, and I have no doubt that many of you have re- 


ceived them. It is from a laboring man in Chanute, Kans.: 


While my labor does not increase the world’s supp) of wheat, coal, 
or cattle, it does contribute to the welfare of hun and is consid- 
ered so n that 1 have been in the employ of one firm for mare 


than seven years, at wages which, while not princely, were ‘sufficient 
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in normal times, by careful economy, to enable me to provide many of 
life's comforts for my family and keep out of the pauper class. 

Ten years ago, with a wife and two children, a carefully worked-out 
plan of domestic economy, and wages never above $10 per week, I pro- 
vided them with all necessities, many comforts, and bought and almost 

id for a home. ‘To-day, with that same wife and economic system, 
inves children, home paid for, and a $50 salary, I find it impo: le to 
provide many actual necessities without going into debt. 

I have practiced reduction, substitution, and elimination until I am 
in the state of mind, and almost of body, that Bridget was when she 
served tomatoes undressed. Potatoes left our table three months ago 
and have not returned. Butter gave way to oleo a month later, 
Beans, formerly an every-other-day visitor, now come but once a week. 
Meat is under the ban; flour will soon be exiled, and if sugar was as 
rare as radium or as dangerous as nitroglycerine it could not be handled 
more carefully. Weeks ago my dinner pall was discarded and my wife's 
noon lunch given up, in order that the children might haye something 
for their lunch boxes at school. 

If the foregoing was true sg f in my case, Mr. CAMPBELL, nothing 
could tempt me to inform you of it; but I know of hundreds who are 
in a far worse condition than I am. 

I am aware of the fact that legislation purporting to deal with this 
subject is being considered in Congress, and I am also aware of the 
fact that one Congressman has already given out the information tha 
if passed, it was not to be enforced, 5 in the most a vat 
cases, but was meng. enacted simply for.its moral effect. is con- 
72575 places it in the class with that celebrated slogan, He kept us 
out ot war. 


Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman mean to say that he has 
received hundreds of letters like that? I have not received one, 
and I come from a country where there are many laboring men. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman heard what I 
said. 

Nr. PLATT. I say that I have not received one. : 


Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, I have received a great many. 


If the gentleman has not men in his district who are compelled 
to pay more than people similarly situated have to pay in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin for the same things, his district is a 
little different from almost any district in the United States. 
It has been clearly shown here that farm products in the United 
States are made into food products in foreign countries and sold 
at lesser prices than in the United States. What can be the 
excuse for this condition? 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Do these people in the foreign countries get 
all of the food and bread that they want? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I assume not. The thing 
I want to urge on the House is, first of all, that we must not do 
a thing in this emergency, by the exercise of the war powers 
that we have, that will absolutely overthrow or set aside the 
fundamental principles of our own Government, and acknowl- 
edge that we must go to Prussianism and katserism in order 
that we may maintain our place among the nations of the earth 
in the stress of a storm like this. f 

We can enact into law sections 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 
and the remaining sections of this bill and have a law that will 
prevent gambling, prevent the use of food products in the manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors, that will prevent hoarding and mo- 
nopoly, prevent the destruction of food, and prevent everything 
preventable that has contributed to excessive prices. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I would like to have the 
gentleman explain his objection to section 9, which I under- 
stand simply authorizes the Government to buy such necessaries 
as perhaps it may itself need and store them, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If it was limited to that, I 
would have no objection to it, and if the gentleman will amend 
it in that way I would have no objection, but it goes much 
further, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It does not limit the pur- 

hases, but I think one would have difficulty in presuming that 

e Government was going to start out just for the fun of pos- 
sessing it and spend its money when it did not need it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If you do not want power exer- 
cised, do not grant it. That is a good rule. I would not grant 
power to any person that is granted in sections 3, 5, 9, and 12 
of this bill. This Government must not surrender the principles 
upon which it was founded. It must not admit that it can not 
cope with autocracy and maintain a republican form of govern- 
ment. If so, the best argument in the world in Prussianized 
Germany at the close of the war will be that the Republic of 
the United States had to Prussianize itself during the war in 
order to maintain its existence, and why, therefore, should the 
German Government imitate the Government of the United 
States that could not exist in stress of storm in competition with 
the greatest powers of the world? 

Mr. HELVERING, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 


Mr. HELVERING. The gentleman's complaint is against the 
establishment of an autocracy. Is not there a difference be- 
tween a self-constituted autocracy and one created for the rights 
of the people, if this bill does create it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No difference whatever when it 
gets down into the Handberry packing house and Bill Brown’s 
feed lot. There is absolutely no difference when that autocratic 
power is exercised against you as a miller, against you as a 
refiner, against you as a bread maker, you as a butter maker, 
or any other citizen in the exercise of his constitutional rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as he sees fit to 
exercise his just rights. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think that the armies of 
the Republic can be controlled by less autocratic measures? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The armies are under the con- 
trol of one man and the commander in the field. 

Mr. HARDY. May it not be necessary in a stress to marshal 
the resources? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think not; they are not mar- 


shaling them in Germany to the extent that is proposed in this f 


bill. 
T HARDY. I think there is a difference of opinion about 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am taking the testimony as it 
was given before the Committee on Agriculture, that the auto- 
cratic powers given undér sections 8, 5, 9, and 12 have failed 
wherever they have been undertaken, notably in France and 
Germany. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether I understood the 
gentleman or not. Did he say that he favored the entire pro- 
hibition of the export of food products to the allied powers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
I did say that I stated on this floor four months ago that I 
would prohibit the export of food products from the United 
States while our own people were hungry. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not much of a qualification. 
The gentleman does not maintain that attitude now, does he? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would not send abroad a 
pound of food products that was essential to satisfy the hunger 
of the citizens of the United States to-day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Leaving out all question of our obliga- 
tions to the allies, how would the gentleman feed the American 
Army? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would keep sections 3, 5, 9, 
and 12 out of the bill. I would export as long as we had 
enough for our own people, but I would not export as long as 
we had not enough to satisfy the hunger of our own people. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I certainly would see to it that our 
Army abroad would be fed. j 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would see to that certainly; 
put that would not be export, that would be feeding our own 

rmy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But I am referring to- our Army when 
it goes abroad. I would see to that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. So would I see to that. That 
is a different proposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; it is not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We are not exporting when we 
send food to our Army, wherever it is engaged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think the best thing about this bill is its purpose. It 
is my candid opinion that the people, especially of the cities, are 
in for the greatest disappointment as to the practical working 
out of this thing as proposed in this bill of anything that has 
been done this year. I believe that we all know full well what 
the workingmen of the great industrial centers desire, and not 
only what they desire but what they are demanding, and that 
is that the price of foodstuffs shall be held down to the mini- 
mum to them; that is, that there shall not be too marrow a 
margin between their incomes and what it is necessary for them 
to pay to feed their families. They have got a sort of an im- 
pression that this bill that is now being offered is going to turn 
the trick. I do not believe it will. I believe one of the sections 
that has been discussed here and attacked most frequently, be- 
cause it is considered it is granting too much to the President, 
is an absolutely harmless and worthless section. I refer to 


for the produ 
sale, marketing, pledging, finan 


That goes all the way from the producer down to the table 
of the consumer in its scope. It sounds big. We are told, on 
the one hand, that this grants such power over human life as 

granted before. that is true. We are 


intend to do we put in the proviso, and the proviso is— 
That none of the penalties of this act shall apply to this section. 


When you are talking about food control in the 
first part of that section, going to the extremes that are 
vided in that section, and then stipulate that no penalties what- 
ever shall be attached thereto for a violation of it, you make 
your President a laughing stock and your bill a subject of 
ridicule. 

Now, do one of two things. Either pu 
tion or eliminate the section. The consuming public believes, 
and it is only for that reason that they are urging the passage 
of this bill, that by some means or other you are providing a bill 
here whereby you are going to get hold of these food speculators 
and other individuals as mentioned in this section in such a way 


concerned, if you leave that proviso in the bill. Why? Anybody 
operating under section 3, it would matter not how much Mr. 
Hoover or how much Mr. Anybody Else, or the President of the 
United States would scold and threaten, he is left absolutely 
helpless, by the wording of the proviso of that section, toward 
making the man do the thing he wants to have him do. My 
private opinion of this whole thing is that as Commander in 
Chief of the Army the President has now all the power necessary 
to handle this whole food question, so far as the feeding of the 
Army and the Nation is concerned, and when you go to tinkering 
with a bill, which to a large degree is simply a set of good reso- 
lutions or well-wishes to the President, when you go to putting 
in a bill like that and saying to the public that is your food- 
control proposition, I say that the consuming public of this 
eountry will look at section 8 and turn to you and say, “ We 
thought we were getting bread, but we only got a stone.” 

You are providing no protection whatever under section 3 to 
the people who are demanding protection. 

Now, here is another peculiar thing about this discussion. I 
must hurry along, for there are two or three matters that I want 
to point out particularly as to the dangers in this bill. We have 
been asking the question here for two or three days as to 
whether this bill would permit the control as to the maximum 
price of food, and it has been denied, and then it is asserted, and 
then it is denied. It depends upon the particular corner you 
drive a man into as to whether he says yes or no to that question. 

Now, the consuming public in the United States wants a maxi- 
mum limit. That is their only concern. They are only object- 
ing to all this condition at present because the food price is 
now too high, and they are wanting to get some sort of a system 
whereby they can force that price down to make it conie in‘line 
with their income. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How is the gentleman going to reconcile the 
desire of the consuming public for a maximum price with the 
desire of the producing public for a minimum price except by 
leaving it to the operation of the law of supply and demand? 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, Mr. Hoover is greater. than that law. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. What about Germany? They fix it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, of course, if the gentleman is in for 
the German system, that is all right. But the truth is, Germany 
has not fixed it. 

The disappointment on the part of the consuming public is 
going to come when we say to that consuming public that sec- 
tion 3 has no teeth in it, when we hand them this bill and let 
them see that it has no teeth in it. I sent out to some of my 
friends in St. Louis, who urged me to support the bill, copies 
of the bill, and I said, “ Read this over carefully, and let me 


over the pages and find that even this first line is not as formid- 
able as an ordinary kitten, and its teeth are gone at that, Spe 
Section 3 of 


e way of a reduction in the cost 
on this bill and to amend it 
of this committee to either stand up be- 
put the teeth into that section 
hen you grant this power you can enforee that law 
not the people believe that they are 
granted to the President, when in reality 
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bill did so evidently because of the representations of the 
Hoover. And by the way, the more he talks the 
of being qualified for the office to which 
There is a vast difference between running an in- 


all you have to do is to give it away and organizing things to 


church and running a bank. [Laughter.] As yet we have seen 
him only at the church end of the game; that is, at the chari- 
table end, where we gave him the stuff and he gave it away; but 
now he is going to manage the whole thing, from onion seed to 


peene of which the believes should be stimu- 
a 

I noticed in Monday’s Recorp some letters and telegrams sent 
to Senator Ssarx of Michigan, encouraging the minimum-price 
feature of this bill. One gentleman suggested that $6 a bushel 
for beans, a dollar a bushel for corn, and a dollar a bushel for 
potatoes would be a fair price. Gentlemen, I was born and 
brought up on an Indiana farm. I just wish I owned now all 
the hogs I have fattened. In that case I would never have to 
come to Congress or do anything else. [Laughter.] The man 
who wrote the provision in that bill as to a minimum price never 
stopped to realize what the effect of the guaranteeing of the 
minimum price on corn would be, in driving hogs into the mar- 
ket and absolutely driving the hog business out of the corn- 
raising centers. If you will guarantee me a dollar a bushel for 
corn for three years, and if I have five hundred 100-pound 
shoats on my farm, I will sell those shoats and grow corn ata 
dellar a bushel and take the remainder of the year for rest, 
[Laughter.] 

Your guaranteeing of the minimum price, as provided here, 
will mean the driving out not only of your feeding stuff from the 
corn centers of this country, but it will drive out the breeding 
stuff as well. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman's contention is correct, 
would not the driving of all these hogs and cattle to market bring 
the price of hogs and cattle up so that you could afford to feed 
the corn? 

Mr. MEEKER. Not yet. If you guarantee me 18 cents per 
pound for hogs I can feed them dollar corn. You gentlemen 
from the hog-raising centers of Illinois and Indiana, including the 
Representative from Danville, will remember when the farmers 
of Illinois and Indiana fed thousands of cattle every winter 
that they bought down in Texas and ont in the western ranges; 
you will remember that where you used to find herds of 500 
beef cattle you will find 10 head now on those farms, becuuse 
corn has gone up faster than beef, and corn feeding will not pay, 
because it is more profitable to sell the corn from the crib than 
it is to put it into beef and pork. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think there is any possi- 
bility of the Government undertaking to guarantee a minimum 
price for such a product as corn? 

Mr. MEEKER. You can not tell what Mr. Hoover will do, 
If you could, I would feel much safer about this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr, SUMNERS. Is not corn about a dollar now? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 
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` Mr. SUMNERS. And the hogs have all gone? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. The trouble is you can not produce a 
pig in 90 days. You may be able to do it in Texas, but it can 
not be done in Indiana. [Laughter.] We men of that section 


has been on producing beef and pork, we have seen those great 
feed lots empty, because when corn has gone to 40 and 50 and 
60 cents a bushel during these past few years the farmer every- 
where said, “I will raise the corn, and not any 
fields; I will 


on earrying these brood cows and sows on these 
increase my corn.” 0 

Now, what has been the result the perfectly natural result? 
When we got rid of the cattle from the farms we no 
produced our home manure, and our producing ability in 
line has gone down instead of up. The great Illinois and Indiana 
and Iowa section and all that district is suffering to-day from 


not yet taken the place of home-produced manure. 
all these other commodities have not yet come in to build back 
that soil, and I can show you land that has sold for $150 and 
$200 in the Fast 10 years that has not paid its taxes and its 
interest in the last 5 years. It is all right for a man to sit 
in a swivel chair and talk about these beautiful theories, but I 
want to tell you that just as sure as you put into practice the 
guaranty of a minimum on corn that will be sufficientry high to 
persuade Mr. Farmer to agree that that is a good proposition for 
him, you will knock the meat business out of the corn belt of 
this country, for the farmer can take his choice. 

Mr. MORGAN. When a minimum price is fixed on corn, fs i 
not proposed also to fix a minimum price on meat? : 

Mr. MEEKER. Begging the gentleman's pardon, there is no 
provision about meat. 

Mr. SIMS. Corn products. : 

Mr, MEEKER. You can not find anywhere any provision 
about fixing a minimum price on meat. : 

Mr. MORGAN. In section 1. 

Mr. MEEKER, Section 12 applies the guaranties. 

Mr. MORGAN. In section 1 it says: 

Foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production, hereafter 
in this act cal necessaries. 

Mr. MEEKER. Section 12 says: 

He is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in ad- 
vance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and give 
public notice. 

That is talking about grain. It does not refer to meat at all. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Section 1 defines what are necessaries— 
foods, feeds, and fuel. 

Mr. MEEKER. In section 12 is there any provision, or is 
_there any provision in this bill, guaranteeing a minimum price 
on hogs? 

Mr. OVERMYER. It says: 

Hereafter called necessaries, 

Mr. MEEKER. There is not a thing in section 12 about it. 

Mr. HARDY. In section 12 it uses the word “nonperish- 
able.” 

Mr. MEEKER, It says that this shall be done— 

Seasonably and as far in advance of seeding time as practicable. 

Do you suppose that even Hoover is silly enough to guarantee 
you 20 cents on hogs three years from now? It will take 18 
months after breeding time to develop hogs. It is childish to 
talk about it. That simply shows how much the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Overmyer] knows about the meat business, or 
how much he does not know. 

Now, let us go into another feature of this question. We 
men who have been studying the decline of the meat business 
in this country have seen going on for years something that 
Hooyer can not overcome, and, with deference to his all but 


this Nation as it is in all European countries. As land 
creases in yalue and as labor increases, so the cow brute on 
the farm must produce more money, and a good dairy cow ean 
outproduce a beef cow in income about six to one. You are 
never going to see your beef cattle back as they once were, war 
or no war. 


family, before you cut out milk and butter and eggs, you gen- 
erally do with about one less pound of steak or bacon. The 
dairy cow takes the place of the beef cow, because she pro- 
duces month in and month out, while the beef cow just 


produces once a year, and must be earried over for that year, 
and the calf is now worth about $35 or $40, while the calf of 
tats tan Ene? ᷣ sou tines wot ron: takes co einen 
than the beef calf, you have got your cow producing 
all the time. 1 

Now, gentlemen, it is positively childish for Members of the 
American Congress to come in here and expect through the fiat 
of a man named Hoover or of a man named Woodrow Wilson to 
change this whole meat and dairy problem in America because 
we have got a war with Germany. You can not do it. You 
could not strike a harder blow at the meat-producing centers 
of this country than to put a minimum guaranty on the feed 
that must be used in order to raise meat, while you do not put 
a minimum on the meat produced. Everybody who has been in 
the business knows in a minute that if you guarantee 
the price of corn, suppose you put the minimum at 60 cents, 
what does Mr. Farmer say? He says, “I will not plant corn.” 
Is there anything to compel him to do so? No; he exercises his 
free will. That is about all he has left, as far as that is con- 
cerned, just to plant or not to plant. You say, “ Will you plant . 
for 90 cents?” He says, “I don’t know whether I will or not,” 
and the Government has got to bid up to the point where corn 
looks better to that farmer than meat does, and when it does, he 
says, “ Yes; I will plant for your dollar a bushel guaranty, and 
I will sell my hogs, old sows and all,” and he goes out of the 
hog business, as thousands of farmers have done and thousands 
more are going to do. He also sells not only the calf on foot 
but he sells the brood cow. Now, Hoover himself can not build 
up a beef herd in 90 days. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that the increase in the 
dairy business of the country has also increased the hog prod- 
ucts of the country, and do they not go together? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; to a degree; but we all know who have 
handled both dairy herds and beef herds that the profit in the 
beef business to a large extent is in the hogs following the herd. 
If you will study your Department of Agriculture reports you 
will discover that with the breaking up of the great Texas 
ranches and all those Western breeding grounds for cattle, 
where for so many years the long horns from Texas came up 
into Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, where they were fattened up 
and the herds were improved—when the great cattle ranches 
of the Southwest were broken up, when they no longer could 
produce on such a scale as to make it profitable for the pro- 
ducer, and when we began to depend upon breeding or feeding 
on $200 an acre land, beef disappeared from the country. 

Now, that is a plain, everyday fact, and neither Mr. Hoover 
nor the President nor this Congress can overcome that situation, 
When we come in here and hold up the idea that we by guaran- 
teeing the minimum price on grain products that are to be used 
for producing meat, and we do not put any guaranty on the 
minimum price on the meat product, you are only starting a 
campaign to drive every little calf, shoat, lamb, and everything 
else out of the feeding pens of the grain belt in this country. 
What man in this House, intelligent enough to get in here, 
would take that proposition for a minute if the Government 
should say we guarantee a dollar on corn but will not guarantee 
anything on hogs. You say, all right, I will take the grain deal, 
but cut out the hog business. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not want to interrupt the trend of the 
gentleman’s argument, but I would like to have the gentleman’s 
opinion on section 13 and some of the other seetions. I see that 
the gentleman is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. MEEKER. I think there have been sufficient opinions 
expressed on that. I am not opposed to the bill. I am pointing 
out the weaknesses in it. I will vote for the bill, but I want to 
know in advance, and I want my people to know that section 
8 is a flimflam game. 

Mr. RUBEY. How abont it if we put teeth into it? 

Mr. MEEKER. If you put teeth into it you will not pass it. 
You put into this bill the provision that the housewife can be 
punished because she does not cut steak to suit Hoover, and you 
will not expect to pass it. 

Mr. RUBEY. We do not expect to pass that sort of legisla- 
tion, but we must do something. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman want Mr. Hoover to have any 
more teeth than this bill gives him? 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, I do not think he has any teeth. I 
think I would rather have a man put on a salary to handle this 
matter than some well-meaning volunteer. If this bill is worth 
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I am not falling for the proposi- 
tion that because a man has good intentions he is an expert on 
a question. There is a great difference between a man's good 


anything it can pay its way. 


intentions and his ability to do a thing. This talk about what 
Mr. Hoover wants to do for nothing does not appeal to me at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why does it necessarily mean 
Mr. Hoover; why not somebody else? 

Mr. MEEKER. Because of this supplemental government 
that is going to take care of things that the department heads 
are unable to do themselves. That is all I know. We have now 
a fourth wheel to the Government for the first time in all our 
history. Whether it is because the department heads can not 
manage the job I do not know. 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, the gentleman from Alabama will keep 
cool; they are all great men, and I think he leads them all. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. MEEKER, Very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the gentieman think that Mr. Hoover 
has been selected because of his great experience, the wide 
experience, which he has had in matters of this character? 

Mr. MEEKER. I think so; no question about that. He has 
had very wide experience as a cattle breeder, wide experience 
as a corn grower, great experience as a chicken developer, an 
expert as a grower of poultry, fine in the swine business, knows 
all about the farming game, understands cotton and cotton seed 
in all its developments. He is a thorough expert in all these 
questions. We all know that just as well as does the gentle- 
man ffom Alabama himself, 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is not what I am talking about. He has 
had a large experience in this matter in other countries. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman was not in the House when 
I stated that there. was a big difference between running a 
church and a bank. It is nothing to give it away when another 
furnishes it. It is another thing when you comé to deal with 
questions that produce the food. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the gentleman think that while he 
was dealing with these questions he might be able to learn 
enough to run the bank himself? 

Mr. MEEKER. He only had one end of it there, and now 
you are going to put him at the other end here. But all this 
talk is unnecessary ; it makes no difference. Mr. Hoover has got 
the place now; he has got it and gone with it. He does not need 
the bill. Mr. Hoover is a fine fellow. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman think it would be proper 
to call this supplementary cabinet that he alluded to a kitchen 
cabinet? 

Mr. MEEKER. I do not know how Krrcurn is with the 
Cabinet [laughter]; it is a sort of a supplemental affair. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it is supplemental; I think it 
is the whole thing. 

Mr. MEEKER. It is called advisory, but it is doing the 
whole thing. It is really at the wrong end. I think the heads 
of the departments ought to do the advising. It is an easy 
thing to sit back and give advice. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Does the gentleman think that Mr, Hoover 
will think it takes 18 months to produce a marketable hog? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. Does the gentleman think it can be 
done in less time? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[ Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I might begin by saying that I agree with the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me [Mr. MEEKER], at least in his first remarks to the effect 
that the bill would not accomplish all that is desired. My one 
fear about this bill is that in its operation it may prove largely 
futile and a great disappointment to many. An analysis will 
show, in my opinion, that the real objection to it is the mildness 
of it, and I believe that a thorough analysis of it will answer 
every criticism of those who condemn it because it goes too far, 
I want to try briefly to make such an analysis of the bill. 

Section 1 of it says that the bill’s purpose is, first, “to assure 
an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facili- 
tate the movement of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required 
for their production, hereafter in this act called necessaries”; 
and, second, “to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monop- 
olization, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulations, and 
private controls affecting such supply, distribution, and move- 


ment; and to establish and maintain governmental control of 
such necessaries during the war.” 

Is there any objection to these purposes? The remainder of 
section 1 declares that— 

For such purposes 7 
authorities, duties, See Ghd eee e 
are created, established, conferred, and prescribed. 

Section 1 ought not to be objected to by anyone. Section 2 
I shall not discuss, because it simply defines terms. Section 38, 
so much abused by some who denounce it as worthless and by 
others who call it an engine of tyranny, is in its first clause 
simply a preamble and declaration of what is done by the bill. 
It does, however, extend the definition of necessaries given in 
section 1. The clause reads: 


Sec, 3. That there is hereby in this bill established a governmental 
control of necessaries which shall extend to and include all the proc- 
esses, methods, activities of, and for the production, manufacture, 
and consumption of necessaries which, control aft te case ea und 
administe: by the President for the purposes of this act. e ar 

It is neither good nor bad, save as the other parts of the bill 
are good or bad. It is nothing if not taken in connection with 
the other parts of the bill. In brief, it declares for Government 
control of the necessaries covered by the bill, and that such con- 
trol shall be exercised and administered by the President for 
the purposes of this act, and only to the extent authorized by 
subsequent section. I quote the remainder of this section 3 in 
order that what I say about it may be understood. It reads: 

And in carrying out the purposes of this section the President is 
authorized to enter into any. voluntary arrangements or agreements, 
to use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any person 
without compensation, to Sues antag with any agency or person, 10 utilize 
an 1 or agency of the Government, and to coordinate their 
activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication of effort 
or funds: Provided, That none of the penalties of this act shall apply 
to this section. 

I would leave out all of section 8 that follows the clause first 
quoted, because I think it neither adds to or takes from the bill 
as a whole or any part of it. 

The proviso— 

That none of the penalties of this act shall apply to this section— 
seems to me especially useless, because there is nothing in the 
section to which to attach a penalty. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] says that that proviso takes the teeth 
out of the section. There were no teeth in this section anyway, 
But that proviso does not affect penalties that are attached to 
the other sections of the bill, and does not take out any teeth 
that are in the bill. I have said a great deal more about this 
section than I would have said if some gentlemen had not 
seemed so excited about it. 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. - Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Then the gentleman’s idea is that the second 
portion of this section and the proviso should be stricken out? 

Mr. HARDY. The voluntary service portion is unnecessary. 
It may be, however, that it will disarm critics if the President 
should desire to avail himself of the volunteer services of 
patriotic men who wish to help their country without pay, and, 
begging the pardon of the gentleman who framed the measure, 
the proviso in my opinion is useless and senseless. It does not 
take the teeth out of any section in the bill where a penalty is 
fixed, and those are the important sections; but I must hasten 
on. I want to analyze the bill. I. wish to find the hobgoblins 
that haunt the fears of some Members of the House. 

We come now to section 4, and now we begin to find the vital 
and specific provisions and parts of the bill. Section 4 defines 
what shall be unlawful. It provides, first, that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person “ willfully to destroy any necessaries for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply 
thereof.” Has any gentleman any objection to that? Second, 
“to knowingly commit waste or willfully to permit preventable 
deterioration of any n es in or in connection with their 
production, manufacture, or distribution.” 

Has anyone any objection to that? Third, it provides that 
it shall be unlawful to hoard, as defined in section 6 of the act— 
and we will come to section 6 after a time—any necessaries, 
Is there any objection to that? You will not have any, if you 
have any now, when you come to read section 6, Fourth, it is 
made unlawful “to monopolize or attempt to monopolize any 
necessaries,” or, fifth, “to engage in any discriminatory and 
unfair or any deceptive or wasteful practice or device, or to 
make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge in handling or 
dealing with any necessaries.” Is there any objection to that? 
More power to the Government’s arm, if they can stop these 
things declared by this-bill unlawful. My only fear is that the 
bill is not strong enongh to enable the Government to put an 
end to these evils and evil practices with regard to these neces- 


saries. You must bear in mind that “necessaries” have been 
defined in a former part of the bill. Is there any man here 
who objects so far? Next, it is unlawful to conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with any other person (a) to limit the facilities 
for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, 
or dealing in any necessaries, (b) to restrict the supply of any 
necessaries, or (c) to restrict the distribution of any neces- 
saries, or (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or 
production of any necessaries, or (e) to enhance the price 
thereof, or to exact excessive prices for any necessaries, or (f) 
to aid or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by the 
section. 

There is your great prohibitive clause, and what Member of 
this House desires not to prohibit everything prohibited in that 
section? ` 

Section 5 provides that from time to time, whenever the Presi- 
dent finds it essential to license the importation, exportation, 
manufacture, storage, or distribution of any necessaries in or- 
der to carry into effect any of the purposes of the act, and shall 
publicly so announce, no person shall, after a date fixed in the 
announcement, engage in or carry on any such business speci- 
fied in the announcement unless he shall procure and hold a 
license issued pursuant thereto. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I have only 15 minutes, and I know the gentle- 
man will pardon me if I do not yield. That section, I take ft, 
is the most rational, the most necessary instrumentality cre- 
ated by the bill, to enable the Government or the President to 
enforce the purposes of the bill. It is part of what was referred 
to in section 8, to establish Government control and prevent 
private speculative or monopolistic control. It is given to 
enable the President, if he sees that a combination is being 
formed to control the great necessaries of food, feeds, and fuel, 
to assume control himself, and he will himself then appoint the 
agencies that control and direct this kind of industry and will 
establish the regulations under which they must do business, 
and if his licensees begin to be guilty of practices that are inimi- 
cal to the welfare of this country and in opposition to the pro- 
visions of this law, he is given power to call them to account. 
He may have his agents to enter and inspect their places of 
business. He may order them to discontinue their unlawful 
practices and prescribe rules for right conduct, and the licensees 
may be prosecuted for violations of this law. Persons violat- 
ing section 5 are to be punished by fine and imprisonment. 
But I look for good from it, because it is built more upon the 
line of preventing than of punishing violations of its terms. 
It resorts to administrative control rather than court prosecu- 
tions. 

Section 6 defines hoarding, which is included in section 
4 in general terms, and provides that any person who willfully 
hoards any necessaries shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than two years, 
or both. There are your teeth, Brother MEEKER; and without 
those teeth I will say the bill would not be worth much, I fear, 
and, as it would take time to conduct legal proceedings, it 
would not effect its purpose even with the teeth there if you 
did not have sections 5 and 7, giving the President administra- 
tive power over the law itself. Section 6 proceeds: 


Necessaries shall be deemed to be hoarded within the meaning of 
this act when (a) heid, contracted for, or arranged 
in a ananta in excess of his reasonable req 
sumption by himself and dependents for a reasonable time; 
contracted for, or arranged for by any manufacturer, whol er, re- 

reasonable require- 


And so forth. At the end of the section there is this proviso: 

Provided, however, That any accumulating or withholding by any 
farmer, gardener, or any other person of the products of any 
priar or other land owned. leased, or cultivated by him shall not 

deemed to be hoarding within the meaning of this act. 

Mind you, if the farmer goes outside of his own products to 
speculate and hoard, then he is just as subject as anybody else, 
and should be. 

Section 7 provides for the seizure and disposal of hoarded 
property, and this is how this law will enforce itself, or can 
be enforced, not by the prosecution of a man violating section 
6 but by giving authority to the President when hoarding is done 
to seize the hoarded property. 

Now, some gentlemen are in a panic and suppose that the 
President is going to do wonderfully unreasonable things and 
that section 7 gives him the power to seize the crops and sup- 
plies of farmers, while in fact it only gives him the carefully 
guarded power to seize necessaries hoarded in violation of sec- 
tion 6, and was Intended to meet the case of those who to-day 
are foisting unreasonable prices upon the consuming public. 
Then it goes at some length into details about proceedings in 
libel cases; to give every man a day in court and full justice. 


Section 8 penalizes willful destruction of necessaries, done to 
restrict supply or enhance prices. 

Section 9 provides that the President is authorized to purchase 
and provide for the production or manufacture of necessaries, 
and to requisition such necessaries and provide for their storage 
and resale to meet the purposes of the act. Suppose he finds 
there is a great combination undertaking to dominate the mar- 
ket, undertaking to corner certain necessary productions, He 
has the right to seize that product, to take it over and dispose 
of it at a reasonable rate to the consumer, and this great power 
is given because to-day the land we love is in dire distress and 
must be protected. He has a right to requisition or take at a 
price fixed by him, and if he does not fix the right price the 
owner of the goods has a right to sue for a righteous and just 
price. The Government can not requisition property in the 
hands of a man who has it for his own consumption and those 
dependent upon him, but this section does authorize the Govern- 
ment to take from the farmer or anyone else every product 
which is not necessary for his own consumption if that product 
is needed to meet the dire necessities of the Government or the 
people, and that is right and the farmer should be subjected to 
it. I would not have the farmer exempted from a law intended 
to feed the hungry from his superabundance. 

Now comes section 10. Nobody complains about that section, 
but it authorizes the President to take over factories and manu- 
facturing plants. Well, the manufacturer has not got as many 
friends here as the farmer. I believe we ought to take as well 
from one as the other when it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment, but nobody objects to section 10, and so I will not dis- 
cuss it. 

I will not discuss section 11, which deals with exchanges, 

As to section 12, my friend from Missouri, it seems to me, 
becomes unreasonable and unreasoning when he contends that 
that section will be taken advantage of by Mr. Hoover, who 
will haye general charge of this law, in order to stimulate 
the production of cotton, wheat, and corn, or any of our largely 
produced staples. There may be hundreds of things of which 
we need to have the production encouraged. Take soy 
beans, for instance. We might need to stimulate the pro- 
duction of that article where it is unknown, I think the 
purpose is to enable the Government in special particular in- 
stances to take steps to encourage certain items in agricultural 
production and say to the farmer, “If you produce this stuff 
we will guarantee you will get a certain minimum price,” and 
then the farmer, having the guaranty of the Government, makes 
the experiment and goes into this new field. This section, in 
my judgment, is one of the minor features of the bill. Ger- 
many has during this war produced many new things, and we 
may desire very greatly to do likewise. 

Now, nobody would dream that during this war at least the 
Government would find it necessary to guarantee a minimum 
price for wheat and corn. The trouble with wheat iv that the 
minimum price now is higher than the maximum price ever was 
before in the history of farming, and it is going to be higher all 
during this war. The fears of the gentleman from Missouri Mr. 
MEEKER] that the Government is going to guarantee such a high 
minimum price for corn that it will stop the feeding of hogs are 
groundless, because there will be no attempt to guarantee a mini- 
mum price on wheat or cotton or corn or rye or barley or oats, 
But I think there will be many special products and crops en- 
couraged by a Government-guaranteed price. I do not want our 
farmers to get the idea that this is a paternal scheme passed to 
aid them at the expense of the Public Treasury. I want them to 
know it is a great measure whose purpose is expressed in its 
first section, which I have quoted. In order to judge section 12 
more intelligently let me quote its substance: 

Sec. 12. That whenever the President shall find that an een 
sts requiring stimulation of. production of any nonperishable agr 
cultural products produced within the United States he is authorized, 
from time te time, seasonably and as far in advance of seeding time as 
practicable, to determine and fix and to give public notice of what, under 


specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price for any such 
products, In order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. There- 
upon the Government of the United States see guarantees every 
producer of any merchantable nonperishable agricultural products pro- 
duced within the United States, for which a guaranteed price shall be so 
fixed, that u compliance by him with the regulations prescribed by 
the President he will receive for any such pma produced in reliance 
upon this ty within the period, not exceeding three years, pre- 
scribed in the notice a ce not less than the guaranteed price therefor as 
fixed. In such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions upon which any such producer shall be entitled to the 
benefits of such guaranty. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman give me, say, five minutes 
longer? 

Mr. RUBEY. I would like to yield to the gentleman, and I 
do yield him five minutes. 
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Mr. HARDY. Why any farmer should fear section 12 I utterly 
fail to see. He is not compelled to produce or to sell any prod- 


ucts under it. Only the other day I thought of making a con- 

tract to sell 100 bales of cotton at a fixed price, which would be 
both my minimum and maximum. I did not do it, because I 
thought there was a chance for it to go above that price; but if 
a responsible party would guarantee me any fixed, eyen moder- 
ate, price, and leave me at liberty to get as much more as I 
could when I got ready to sell, I would have been very glad to 
haye had his guaranty. It would make me that much more will- 
ing to produce and work harder to produce the cotton. 

Now, I do not believe that any man is going to cease producing 
anything because he has a guaranteed minimum price for it. 
And that is all there is in this bill about fixing prices of the 
farmers’ products. And yet this section is the section my friend 
from Texas [Mr. Youne] referred me to when he was charging 
that the bill fixed the price of the farmer’s product. 

Mr. MEEKER, Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. He will not cease producing corn on that 
guaranty as a minimum, but he will quit producing meats and 
go to the guaranty. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman was correct in his idea that 
the Government might fix the minimum price of corn so high it 
would not pay to feed it to hogs his conclusion might be correct, 
but that will never be done; when corn goes up meat goes up 
with it. Corn is now $1.70 per bushel and meat is even higher 
in proportion, and with a prospect for the highest corn price 
to the farmer in history. My people are now investing in hog 
raising more than ever before. We expect to feed them all sorts 
of things. Besides, had the gentleman thought of it, if the Gov- 
ernment went into the general business of guaranteeing prices 
it would certainly not fail to guarantee meat prices. What 
wonderfully diverse criticisms we hear of section 12. As I said, 
Mr. Vouxd makes his whole fight on the bill because it fixes the 
maximum price for farmers, and when I asked him to point out 
the provision that did it he named section 12. And yet the gen- 
tleman from Texas to-morrow would be glad to have somebody 
agree to pay him 20 cents for his cotton, provided they would 
let him sell it for more if he could get it. That is all that sec- 
tion 12 is. Brother MEEKER fears the Government is going to 
price corn so high we can not feed hogs. I wish I could get 
Brother Youne and Brother MEEKER to bump their heads to- 
gether; possibly they might reach a sober-thought equation. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenrootr] said that the 
Democrats had turned protectionist in this section of the bill, 
because they are willing for the Government in case of excep- 
tional guaranteed prices to put a tariff on imports of the guar- 
anteed product and thus prevent the Government from losing 
money on their guaranty. Yes; there is a provision of that kind 
in the bill, and if there was any idea of guaranteeing the price 
of products generally that would be protection; I might tell him 
also that if everybody was guaranteed an equal profit everybody 
would favor protection. The trouble with Republican protection 
is it guarantees profits to the favored, who, by the way, have 
never been farmers, who must raise the money to make the 
guaranty good. Protection to stimulate some new industry and 
to stimulate it while it was in its infancy in order to enable it to 
get on its feet would not be objected to so much to-day if the in- 
dustry seemed one likely to be able later tostand alone. But the 
trouble with the protectionism of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and others is that the bigger the infant grows the more feeding 
and protection he wants, and the stronger he is the more he 
Swears he must have protection. Whatever excuses may be 
made for protection in some instances in theory it is, when 
established for the benefit of individuals, in practice rotten. 
When men get their hands in the pockets of other men, they are 
never satisfied. The Good Books says, “ Hell and destruction 
are never full; so the eyes of man are never satisfied.” This 
alleged protection is not to provide a profit for any man or set 
of men, but to prevent a loss to the Government, which is all the 
people. The truth of the business is that this bill has one 
defect possibly, and that is that it is so mild it may not accom- 
plish its purpose, the purpose being to prevent the man be- 
tween the producer and consumer reaping enormous profits 
and robbing both the producer and consumer. And if it accom- 
plishes that pu grant I may live to see it—I hope 
that it may remain in force after the war is ended as well as 
while the war proceeds. [Applause.] 

The remaining sections of the bill do not, I think, directly 
affect the producer or consumer of foods; feeds, or fuels; and 
I, therefore, do not discuss them. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some concluding thoughts I wish to 
express. Men concern themselves here with fears as to the 
future effects of this legislation. This is not a time to look to 
the future. In normal times legislators should look, perhaps, 


even more to the future than the present; time servers are the 
weakest and poorest of mortals. In normal times eternal 


“vigilance is the price of liberty, and careful scrutiny of every. 


law ought to be had, weighing its future as well as present effects, 
but now philosophy and patriotism reverse their dictates and 
provide for the present, now; let no obstacle prevent that provi- 
dence, and then let us take care of the future later. When my 
house is afire I do not stop to see whose bucket I use to carry 
water, I put out the fire. To-day our house is afire, we are going 
to put out the fire. To-day we must protect our people from 
the cormorants and vultures that have heretofore in all wars 
fattened on the rich pickings afforded them by the calamities 
and hardships of war. We must guard and safeguard our re- 
sources and our people against the enemy abroad and the plun- 
derer at home. If we do this in war we will not lose our 
liberty or our love of liberty in peace. When the war is ended 
we will bury all that was evil in its practices and will preserve 
all that is good of its teachings, and America will rise in newness 
of life to walk in nobler paths. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kamn] 20 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, it seems strange that it has be- 
come necessary in these so-called progressive days to pass 
legislation of this kind. We hear so many altruistic utterances 
to the effect that the world has grown so much better under 
modern conditions of advancing civilization that one would 
think our citizens had become so patriotic, so fond of their 
fellow men, that no pronounced or determined effort could be 
made to raise the price of food products. That therefore it 
would become unnecessary to pass legislation of the character 
contemplated by this food-control bill. But the trouble is that 
the greed and rapacity of man makes legislation of this char- 
acter very necessary. 

Goldsmith said in his day: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

And I am afraid we are rapidly sowing the seeds that lead 
to decay. The accumulation of wealth seems to be the sole 
desire of too many of the citizens of the Republic. And in the 
desire to accumulate that wealth they do not hesitate to traniple 
upon the sacred rights of their less fortunate fellow citizens, 
To my mind the early history of most of the world's republics 
is the best part of their history. I think the glorious days of 
Rome were those in which the citizens went to the farmer, 
Cincinnatus, found him at the plow, and called him to lead 
the forces of the Republic against its enemies. They even 
clothed him with the powers of dictator, but after he had 
accomplished his work he quietly went back to the farm and 
resumed his duties as an humble citizen. It was an exhibition 
of patriotism and devotion to the people that well may be 
emulated in our day. 

Mr. SIMS. And he went without salary. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; he went without salary. 

And that other day, when Brutus gave the life of his son 
who had been one of the plotters against the state in order that 
the Republic might be spared from the intrigues of its enemies. 

Then, take our own history. What a glorious day it was when 
Washington left his beautiful home at Mount Vernon to take 
command of the American forces for all the years of the Revo- 
lution. Unselfishly he gave the best years of his life to fight 
for the liberty and the welfare of the people of the Colonies. 
He, too, charged nothing for his great services. He was the 
richest man in all the Colonies, but every American schoolboy 
knows of his unselfish devotion to the cause of his countrymen. 

In those days to be rich was not considered a sign of lack of 
patriotism. There are many rich men in this country ty-day 
who are true patriots. It would be pitiful if it were not so. 
But there are too many men in the Republic to whom the exal- 
tation of wealth and the desire to accumulate great sums of 
money is the crowning object of existence. We have come upon 
peculiar days in the Republic. This is a time when every 
patriotic American citizen should be willing to give all that he 
has, if need be, for the welfare of the Republic. 

Unfortunately there are too few who realize fully the conflict 
that is before us, the sacrifices that will have to be made. 
Young men will be called upon by thousands to sacrifice their 
lives and their limbs for the Republic’s welfare. I have no 
doubt they will gladly go to the front in order that they may 
protect American honor and uphold American prestige. After 
all, in this war, we have been speaking a great deal about’ hu- 
manitarianism and democracy. To me those factors are only in- 
cidents. To my mind this war will be fought for the safeguard- 
ing of American rights [applause], for the maintenance of 
American honor, and the protection of American lives and prop- 
erty in every part of the world. [Applause.]. That is why I 
voted for this war, and I am ready to vote for war at any time 
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when the lives or the sacred rights of American citizens are de- 
nied or trampled upon or ruthlessly destroyed by any nation or 
combination of nations on the face of the earth. It is only when 
we protect Americans that our country’s greatness will be recog- 
nized by the outside world. And #hen we fight for these things, 


we fight, incidentally, for humanity and democracy. And as 
the young men will be called to make these great sacrifices, the 
men of large means will be called upon to make their great sac- 
rifices of wealth and property. a 

I am reminded of an incident that happened in Roman history 
about the time when that Republic was going to pieces. 

Atticus wrote to Cicero at that time, and said, in effect: 

I trust that in the troubles threatening in Rome you will see to it 
that my property is saved. 

There are a good many men like that in this country to-day. 
All that they hope for is that their property should be saved. 
Cicero, that last grand old man of ancient republican Rome, 
wrote to Atticus, substantially: 

Unless something is done to relieve the public tension, there will be 
first a tumult and then a revolution. We must first save the Republic. 
Then your property will be safe, 

[Applausė.] - 

And the legislation that is pending here to-day is simply an 
effort, in my humble opinion, to save the Republic, and, inci- 
dentally, to save the manipulators, the hoarders of, and the 
speculators in food products against themselves. [Applause.] 

Reference was made here this morning to the fact that a bar- 
rel of flour sells in the United States for $17 and that in Eng- 
land, a country that has been at war for practically three years, 
a barrel of flour is sold for $8; and the question was asked, 
“Why this difference?” It is the greed, the rapaciousness of 
manipulators of and speculators in food products that is re- 
sponsible for the difference. 

Many years ago a railroad president out in my section of the 
country said: 

We are going to charge all that the traffic will bear. 

That is what these food speculators are doing to-day. They 
are charging “all that the traffic will bear.” And there will 
come a time, unless they are curbed, when in the great cities of 
the country the people will take the law into their own hands, 
just as they did in the time of the French Revolution. People 
must eat, and they are going to get the necessary food to keep 
body and soul together. They will buy it if they can; but when 
the prices go so high that they can not buy the food, and when 
they see their starving children about them, they will act just 
as mobs always have acted in the history of the world; they 
will take the law into their own hands, and the food speculator 
will not only risk his property but possibly his life. And I feel, 
therefore, that this legislation is protecting him against him- 
self, for the Government by putting this legislation into effect 
will try to avoid or prevent the coming of that fateful day. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Les. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to know if the gentleman’s solution 
is the correct one of the mystery as to why the price of flour is 
so high here and so reasonable in England. Why would not the 
food speculators then sell it all in this country rather than in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I have not studied carefully the export of 
food products, but I know that many kinds of commodities that 
are used and needed in this country are sent abroad and are 
frequently sold abroad more cheaply than they are sold here. 
It is competition for the world’s markets that causes that. A 
nation that seeks foreign trade and seeks to build up that trade 
must meet the competition of all its rivals in those foreign 
markets. 

I have no fear that there is such an appalling shortage of 
foodstuffs in this country as the papers have intimated. I think 
that there is plenty for everybody in the United States to-day. 
But I believe that the speculator has secured control of many of 
the food products of the land and is holding them for the high 
prices which prevail in our markets to-day. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. Is the gentleman willing to say where he gets his 
information to the effect that flour is selling in England for $8 
a barrel and selling here for $17? 

Mr. KAHN. The statement was made by the gentleman’s 
colleague [Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania] this morning, quoting 
site a statement that Mr. Hoover made yesterday, as I under- 

and. 

Mr. FARR.’ And the flour was made from wheat grown in 
this country. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; possibly—in fact, very probably. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will state to the gentleman, 
if he will permit, that on May 19 the British ambassador wrote 


to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] that flour was 
selling in England at $8.20. Mr. Grauam in his speech yester- 
day, commenting upon that, said that on the same day that 
he received the letter from the British ambassador he inquired 
as to the price of flour in the city of Washington, in the market 
here, and found that flour was selling here at $17.60. In other 
words, flour was selling at twice as much in the markets of 
Washington as it was selling for in England on that day. 

Mr. KAHN. Those figures, I am reliably informed, are quite 
accurate. Other commodities and other food products are sold 
in the same way in this country and abroad—more cheaply 
abroad, in the countries actually at war, than they are sold for 
in this country to-day at a time when we have not become ac- 
tively engaged in the war—before we have sent our soldiers to 
the front. There is no deprivation here as yet, and yet these 
prices prevail in this country. They are only possible because 
the speculator takes advantage of the situation and runs up 
the price of food to that point which he thinks the American 
public will tolerate. Eggs, for instance, are usually about 20 
cents per dozen at this season of the year. To-day they are 
Selling at 40 cents. Butter has likewise advanced out of all 
proportion. Sugar is selling way above its real value. Potatoes 
and onions haye almost grown to be luxuries. There is no excuse 
for it. And I as one Member of this House am for curbing at 
once and effectively the greed of the food speculator. 

Now, I want to say a few words before I close about the 
gentleman who has been mentioned on this floor frequently 
during this debate. I refer to Mr. Hoover. He is a Californian, 
He became a Californian many years ago. He worked his way 
through Stanford University, and is a graduate of that institu- 
tion. He went to Belgium when the war broke out, to begin the 
distribution of food to the starving Belgians, 

Mr. MADDEN. Where did he go from? 

Mr. KAHN. From California. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood he lived for years in London 
before the war broke out. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, pshaw. That is one of those stories with- 
out foundation that fly around about a successful man. Mr. 
Hoover had Been out in California shortly before the war be- 
gan. He is a member of the board of regents of Leland Stan- 
ford University. He happened to have been in London when 
hostilities began. He sent for a number of Californians to come 
and assist him in the work in Belgium at the very beginning 
of the European conflict.. His very first work was the returning 
to this country of many stranded Americans. He did his 
work so well that he received the commendation of the Eng- 
lish and the Belgian and the French commanders and officials. 
He is a high-minded, patriotic American. 

I have no fear of giving him every power that this bill 
places in his hands. I know that the work will be well and 
patriotieally performed; that he will reflect honor upon the 
American name, and that when he lays down his work his 
countrymen will accord to him a full measure of thanks for 
his public services, [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I should like to have time enough to answer 
the question of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I understood that the 
gentleman had 80 minutes, and he only asked for 20. I yield to 
him 5 minutes more. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman in his general discussion 
of the desires of the framers of this bill has made a wonderful 
address. We are all agreed on that. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman a straight question: What can Mr. Hoover do under 
section 37 Will the gentleman get down to particulars? 

Mr. HARDY. Section 3 is only the preamble. 

Mr. MEEKER. Not on the statement of the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Lever], it is not a preamble. It is the 
hub. 

Mr. KAHN. I have not studied every section of the bill care- 
fully. I have only studied the bill in a general way. I ama 
pretty busy man these days. I have read the bill, and I have 
no fear but that section 3, as I understand it, will give Mr, 
Hoover and his assistants ample power to protect the interests 
of the common people of this country. 

Mr. MEEKER. My contention is that the proviso to that 
section absolutely emasculates the section and that it does not 
amount to the paper it is written on. That is the thing about 


it, as you will see if you will read the proviso. 
Mr. KAHN. I have no such fear as that. And I am quite 


satisfied that in the final analysis, if there be lurking in the 
bill some “bug” that will destroy its purpose, before the bill 
goes to the President that “bug” will be killed in conference 
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and the bill will be perfected so that it will perform the func- 
tions we intend it shall perform. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN, I have listened to the gentleman’s statement 
relative to Mr. Hoover, and the experience he had in Belgium 
in the matter of the distribution of food. Is that the sum total 
of his experience in that particular line? 

Mr. KAHN. I am not certain, but I have an idea that when 
we had our earthquake troubles in California, when the food 
situation became a very important one, he did excellent work 
there. 

Mr. SLOAN. Was he at the head of the food control and dis- 
tribution at that time? 

Mr. KAHN. No. I am quite sure he was not. There was 
nobody at the head of any one thing. The entire matter was 
being considered by a citizens’ committee, and each individual 
was given a certain amount of work to do. I am not even 
certain that Mr. Hoover was there, It is only an impression. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Hoover’s name has been mentioned very 
frequently in this debate. Following the California earthquake 
what was his line of work when he lived in California? 

Mr. KAHN. He was an engineer. He has visited many parts 
of the world in the exercise of his profession. He was one of 
the Americans besieged by the Boxers in Peking in 1899. As I 
have stated, he is a graduate of Leland Stanford, Junior, Univer- 
sity. He worked his way throngh that university by acting as a 
waiter. He got experience in the hard but practical school of life. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is true of 10,000 young men in this 
country. 

Mr. KAHN. Very true, and I dare say that there are many 
young men in this country who, if called upon, could do this 
very kind of work; but he has had the experience very recently, 
and therefore it has been deemed by the Chief Executive advis- 
able to call him to do for the American people what he has been 
successfully doing for the European people during this great 
struggle. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman know of any pther man in 
the United States who has had an experience that would so well 
qualify him for this work as Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not. 

Mr. SIMS. Why fight the whole bill then because we pro- 
pose to put the best man we know of at the head of this work? 

Mr. KAHN. I think his recent experiences have been of 
such a character, and have fitted him so peculiarly to do this 
work, that it would be a mistake to try to take up any other 
man at this time for this particular effort. Mr. Page, our am- 
bassador at London, and Brand Whitlock, formerly minister to 
Belgium, commend him in the highest terms. 

Mr. HARDY. Did not his work in Belgium call for the high- 
est type of executive and administrative ability? 

Mr. KAHN. There is no doubt about that, and he has the con- 
fidence of the leaders in England, in France, and in Belgium. Only 
to-day Baron Moncheur, the head of the Belgium mission, made 
these remarks to the newspaper correspondents about Mr. Hoover. 
ES of AMENO aba OROLI be! ME ineveas erator: whee bie 
and untiring direction the great work of feeding Bel, carried 
on. The great work done by the Commission for ief in Belgium 
was made ble by its wonderful efficiency which marks it as a 
monument to the ability and organizing power of its chief. * * * 
We now rejoice for you that a man so eminently fitted ability and 
experience should be at your service in handling the great food prob- 
lems that confront you and that will play so large a part in the future 
conduct of the war, perhaps turning the balance between victory and 
defeat, between the triumph of democracy and the crushing of civill- 
zation under the weight of German autocracy. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentieman in 
charge of the bill will ask that the committee rise and give the 
Members of the House a chance to recess until 8 o'clock, Be- 
sides that, I think the debate has been very hard on the re- 
porters of the House, It seems to me that they ought to be 
given a chance to rest up. 

Mr. RUBEY. We have one more speaker on this side for a 
short speech ; then we will move to rise. 

Mr. MADDEN. How long? 

Mr. RUBEY. Fifteen or 20 minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I think we ought to rise now. 

>» Mr. RUBEY. I will yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to make the point of no quorum 
unless the gentleman moves that the committee rise. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? I understand the chairman of the committee is ex- 
pected to be here in a few moments. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I trust the gentleman will withhold that. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Haul, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4961. for 
the control and distribution of food products, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. . 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
bes States for his approval the following bill and joint reso- 
ution: 

H. R. 3673. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act. as amended by the acts 
of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1916; and 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to correct an error in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. McArruur, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 

sence for two weeks, on account of important business, 
RECESS. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House stand in recess until 8 o'clock p. m., for the sole purpose 
of continuing the discussion on the food-control bill. 

The SPEAKER. Until what time? 

Mr. RUBEY. Until 10.30 o'clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock p, m. 
for the sole purpose of general debate on this bill, not to sit later 
than 10.30 o'clock, 

Mr. SIMS. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask the 
gentleman a question, Is it the purpose to fix the time for clos- 
ing general debate? 

Mr. RUBEY. I understand it is the purpose of the chairman 
of the committee to conclude general debate this evening, and 
en that it is possible that we may be able to accommo- 

e 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think that can be done without a 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. That is just what I have been saying. We have 
had pussy-footed management enough on this matter. We ought 
to close general debate if it takes all night, and we have all night 
to do it in. There is no use in going along and having this 
academic debate when the whole thing will be gone over again 
under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sts] to act as Speaker pro tempore this evening. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House stood 
in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order 

at 8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. Smis as Speaker pro tempore. 
FOOD CONTROL. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R: 
4961) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4961), with Mr. Haul in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the bill by title. 

Mr, LEVER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be no disposi- 
tion on the part of anyone to continue the debate. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, there is some slight disposi- 
tion on my part. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the time to yield 
to the gentleman, and gentlemen in charge of the time on 
the other side are not here at this time, but I assume that the 
gentleman has the time and I have no objection to his pro- 


Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
very glad to proceed. 
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Mr. LEVER. For how long a time? 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Not over 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, barring two 
other measures, this is the most important legislation that has 
been brought before this House for discussion at this session, 
in my opinion. It touches every man, woman, and child in the 
United States and millions beyond her borders. This bill is not 
the product of one mind, but it is the outgrowth of many minds, 
and it appears from an inspection of it that in some sections 
there was a compromise, as is customary and inevitable, as bills 
are framed in committee. The Record has already been over- 
burdened with tabulated statistics showing the increased price 
of foods, feeds, and fuel, and likewise the increased prices of 
farming utensils used in the production of those foods. It is not 
necessary to lumber the Recorp further with statistics of that 
sort, because the fact is admitted. 

It evidently was the intent of this committee to formulate a 
bill for a certain purpose, -but it does not make any difference 
what the intent of the various members of the committee was, 
We are confined to the words, phrases, and sentences of the bill 
itself in judging of what its judicial interpretation may be, and 
its administrative application will be. In transporting goods 
from the hands of the producer to the consumer business neces- 
sities produced a system, and that system has been severely 
condemned because it was operated, manipulated, and con- 
trolled for the immediate and direct advantage of those engaged 
therein. It is contended that this system is defective in its 
operation both for the producer and consumer, that it holds the 
former down to low prices and the latter up to high prices. 
This bill in part attempts to remedy this—briefly, to transfer 
the necessities of life at a fair figure from the hands of the pro- 
ducer to the mouth of the consumer as inexpensively as pos- 
sible, and if it does that, it is a system which should be put 
into effect and tried out. 

The legal mechanism created by this bill may not be perfect, 
but there is nothing that is struck off by the hand of man or 
conceived by the mind of man that is perfect. Much depends 
upon the intelligent operation of any act. The necessities of 
the hour, the conditions of the country, demand action. Shall 
we pass this bill? I-have listened to a great many condemna- 
tions of persons engaged in transferring the farmer's product 
to the consumer. I have listened to a great many things which 
have instructed me and some which have surprised me. I read 
in the paper last night that the President of the United States 
had expressed great surprise at some of the features contained 
in the bill, but there was nothing of disapproval in the remark. 
We heard this afternoon just before the recess an analysis of 
the bill. Let us continue along that line. 

Section 1 states the purposes of the bill in reference to the 
supply, distribution, and movement of foods, fuel, and feeds, 
and I have heard a criticism because it did not include farm 
utensils; but read the phrase in line 8, “ articles required for 
their production,” and a liberal interpretation of it will include 
fertilizers and farm utensils. Section 2 is declaratory of a 
principle that is older than the Government itself. It has come 
down to us from Roman law, qui facit per alium facit per se— 
he who acts through another acts himself. It is but a declara- 
tion of the well-known principle of agency. 

Section 3 has been called the most important section in the 
bill. It does not seem to me to be such. It is, however, the 
establishment of a governmental agency to control, among 
other things, the consumption of necessaries. How is the con- 
sumption of necessaries controlled? ö ; 

That one phrase brings this section very close to our tables. 
There is no penalty attached to this, none whatever, and there- 
fore some have condemned it because it did not have a penalty 
clause. I am satisfied to let the section stand as it is. 

Section 4 defines very many acts as unlawful. It is not neces- 
sS to repeat them. They are, in my opinion, very commend- 
able. 

Section 5 relates to licenses, but the farmer is exempt, and 
therefore he is not harmed. 

Section 6 relates to hoarding, but the farmer is not hurt 
thereby, because he is exempt from the provisions of the sec- 
tion. Section 7 relates merely to procedure, and we need not 
follow that any further. Section 8 relates to a penalty for the 
willful destruction of the necessities of life, a praiseworthy pro- 
vision and one that should be enforced. Section 9 touches the 
nerves of the farmer, in that authority is conferred to take his 
product at a reasonable rate, to be established by another than 
himself. But that reasonable rate must be satisfactory, be- 


cause if it is not a reasonable rate the very sources of strength 
are strangled, and that which is sought to be accomplished by 
[Applause.] 


the bill absolutely fails. 


There is one other matter in that provision that I do not like. 
If a small farmer has a small output of a few bushels of vege- 
tables or fruits or grain, he can not afford to go into a court and 
be put to unnecessary expense in the conduct of a suit. It 
does not pay to go into a court unless some fair-sized amount 
of money is involved. I do not believe that when this bill 18 
asked for for the purpose of strengthening the hand of the Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of upholding the arm of the Govern- 
ment, that that hand and that arm are going to be utilized for 
the purpose of injuring the very sources from which strength is 
sought. [Applause.] : 

The whole matter turns, in my opinion, upon a matter of 
confidence. Have we confidence in the administrative applica- 
tion of the measures provided in this bill? If we have not we 
ought not to pass it; if we have we ought to vote for it. We 
have voted here for almost unlimited authority, and it is neces- 
sary for the upholding of the national administration in these 
hours of grave importance that that arm be strengthened as 
much as possible. This confidence we can afford to give. If 
we give this confidence, that is all we can do. The responsibili- 
ties and the burdens rest with others, and they must exercise 
that responsibility and bear that burden faithfully, patrioti- 
cally, and intelligently. If they do not, the very purposes that 
are sought by the measure fail and are of no use. I think 
that it is preposterous for any man, for any Member, for any 
set of men, to say that the Government in this hour of its need 
is golng to try to injure a great class of citizens, namely the 
farmers of our country, when upon their successful efforts 
depends the success of the great war in which we are engaged. 
[Applause.] I sincerely hope that the practical operation of 
the bill will fully meet the expectations of its sponsors and the 
purposes intended with a resultant benefit to producer and con- 
sumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINKAID, Mr. Chairman, I favor the purpose of this 

bill. I shall vote for it, amended or not amended, as I may seek 
to have done. I do not forget that no Member can have his way 
about every provision in a bill—at any rate, it is most unlikely 
that such a case will occur with a bill of so much importance 
as the one now pending. 
As has been well pointed out by one Member, there is no need 
of legislation in a detailed way for Government control of any 
or all industries or business enterprises, because the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy might by reason of 
military necessity, and without special legislation, exercise 
the rights conferred on him by this act, an act which in reality 
merely anticipates what is inevitable in time of war. 

I did not help to initiate this legislation, nor do I wish to 
be regarded as an uncompromising advocate of its merits, but, 
as it is urged by the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, who, I must concede, is much better advised than I am, 
I deem it my official duty to give it my unqualified support. 
This is not a time to let any consideration, personal or political, 
stand in the way of our fullest and heartiest cooperation with 
the President. 

Now, what is the purpose of the bill? It is to win the war. 
The object should be paramount to everything else, every other 
interest, and every other consideration. It is war—war, de- 
fensive and aggressive—that is to be waged to a triumphant 
victory. No selfish or individual interest should be permitted 
to stand in the way of the great public interest which is at 
stake, which, indeed, involves as well the interests of every in- 
habitant of the United States. 

I grant that the provisions of the bill are extraordinary, that 
the bill contains what in peace times would be regarded as 
drastic exactions—unwarranted encroachments on individual 
rights. But we are in the war. This stern fact must constitute 
the justification of the act. 

Rather than to regard the provisions of the bill as a re- 
linquishment of our inalienable or constitutional rights, we 
should recognize that it is intended to perpetuate these very 
rights by furnishing means for the preservation of the Republic 
in which we live and under which we enjoy democratic privi- 
leges and institutions. However, not all the restrictions may 
be regarded as extraordinary. A few of them codified into law 
would prove very salutary in times of peace; in fact, have been 
long agitated and sought by a large percentage of our people. 

The title of the bill itself constitutes a promise of what is 
sought to be accomplished. It states: 

A bill to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food produc and fuel. 

It can not be gainsaid that the purpose is both laudable and 
patriotic, and I hope it may prove economic. The reason given 
by section 1 of the bill is “ the existence of a state of war,” and 
it declares that on this account “it is essential to the national 
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security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the war,” 
and so on. 
No patriotic citizen will deny that these purposes are justi- 


fiable. This same section further declares the purposes to be 
to establish and maintain governmental control of such neces- 
garies during the war,” meaning foods, feeds, fuel, and articles 
required for their production.” 

The purpose, therefore, is the mobilization of the essentials 
required to constitute efficient preparation for the war and to 
assure its successful prosecution. I admit that a great deal of 
authority concerning processes, methods, and activities of būsi- 
ness and industries is to be transferred from individuals to our 
Chief Executive, and that this is exceptional and unprecedented 
in our country. But the provisions of the bill constitute a 
solemn pledge that the authority thus conferred is to be used 
for the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions. 
And is not this sufficient justification? 

“The provision contained in section 4, to prevent the destruc- 
tion and willful waste or deterioration on the one hand and 
on the other hand the hoarding of necessaries, may become ex- 
pedient and essential as a war measure, considering that we 
must provide foods not only for our own country but for the 
allied nations in the war. This is not only warranted as a war 
measure, but it would be very helpful in times of peace. It is 
just the same as to prevent the monopolizing of necessaries and 
the conspiring or combining to buy of the producer at unreason- 
ably low rates and to sell to the consumer at extortionate prices. 
These are evils with which both producers and consumers have 
had to contend in peace times. 

The bill does not provide for a maximum price at which the 
producer must sell. The bfll does authorize the President to 
fix a minimum price on products constituting necessaries, but 
for what purpose? The purpose of encouraging production and 

an adequate supply for both the Army and the civilian 
population. It merely constitutes a guaranty that if so much 
wheat, corn, or other products shall be a certain rate 
is the lowest at which the product shall be sold, and if the sale 
can not be made in the regular markets at such 
ernment will step in, pay the price, and hold the products until 
they can be disposed of at the set price, 
Manifestly, this will be a 
public. 

But, let it be remembered, all the 
mitted to sell at as high a price as he 
the Government will pay if obtainable. 
the President to limit the selling price; in other words, fix a 
maximum price when exigent; but this is only to prevent prices 
that result from what might be denominated corrupt-trade 
practices, by means of which wolfish manipulators conspire to 
juggle prices for their own profit. 

It is to prevent, in times of national exigencies, evils, some of 
which might be wisely prohibited in times of peace; in fact, 
have been legislated against in different forms. The bill seeks 
to meet these evils in a direet way. The purpose is not to inter- 
fere in any manner with the selling of necessaries at legitimate 
prices or the prosecution of business of any kind by legitimate 
methods. It is on this interpretation that I am supporting the bill. 

To make this conclusive section 5 of the bill, which provides 
for tbe licensing by the President of different businesses, with 
the ultimate purpose of controlling rates, charges, and practices 
of the licensees, so that the licensees may be just and reasonable 
and not unfair or discriminating, closes with the proviso— 

That this section shall not apply to any farmer, ener, or other 

to the products of any farm, other land 
by him, nor to any er with respect to 
usiness actually conducted by him, nor to any common carrier, 

Again, section 6, which provides against hoarding necessaries 
and imposes a penalty therefor, closes with the proviso— 

That any accumulating or withholding by any farmer, gardener, or 
any other person of the products of an Press SF cin Tand 
owned. leased, or cultivated by him shall not be ed to be hoarding 
within the meaning of the act. 

Again section 9, which authorizes the President to purchase 
or provide for the production or manufacture of necessaries 
and to store or otherwise conserve them, closes with the proviso: 

That nothin, Fe hae cae rn 1o regals SEY gatavai 
person to furnish to the Government any necessaries held by him and 


reasonably required for co by himself and dependents for a 
— tinea, 4 


Mr. Chairman, I grant that the exercise of some of the au- 
thority conferred on the President constitutes a sacrifice of the 
rights enjoyed in the management of our own affairs ordinarily, 
but I am bound to admit that if the exigencies of war require it, 
if the success of our arms will be hastened thereby, and if vic- 
tory be so much better assured, then the end justifies the means. 

The communications we are receiving from our tonstituent 
producers contain suggestions that they will yield cheerfully to 
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Government control if ether businesses are likewise made to 
submit to restrictions—a very reasonable proposition—and I have 
already voted for an amendment to.inelude under such control 
what the farmer must buy, but it failed. This would be so just 
that I hope it may yet be incorporated in the act, say, perhaps, 
by an amendment made in the Senate, which I should be more 
than glad to vote for when the bill shall come back to the House 
for the ratification of the Senate amendments, many of which 
are likely to be made. 

However, other businesses, and especially big businesses, are 
being placed under either complete or partial control of the Gov- 
ernment. Conspicuous among these are the great steel plants 
with their different branches and subdivisions. The textile 
industries, also, have been placed under Government control; 
likewise transportation, one of the chief factors in our com- 
mercial life and of first importance in all that pertains to the 
war, is nearly under complete control. 

The bill puts mines, including coal mines, at the command of 
the Government, and it is very likely that the production of oll 
and copper soon win be under Government control. In all 
probability, the limit of this exigency legislation will be meas- 
ured only by what is necessary. 

In the discussion of this bill it has been suggested that the 
extraordinary authority it confers may be used unfairly and 
not in a beneficial or provident manner, but with equal force this 
might be said of any law. Unless sound principles of trade are 
followed, the fixing of the minimum price to be paid to the pro- 
ducer and the limit of the high price to be paid by the consumer 
will become as precarious a proceeding as navigating between 
the rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charybdis. 

We must all realize that everything depends on the manner of 
the administration of the act. I earnestly maintain that the 
power conferred should be exercised to promote the legitimate 
operation of natural trade laws, rather than to hamper them, 
and thus normal conditions can be safeguarded, which is what 
the public is entitled to. r 

I hold that all favorable presumptions must be accorded as te 
the end to be attained by the application of the provisions of the 
act and further that we are to assume that the use made of 
the law will be prompted by the highest and mest patriotic pur- 
pose and such favorable presumptions, I, myself, most cheerfully 
accord without any mental reservations, 

This is not a time for hesitation. Immediate action is re- 
quired. It is as if a fire, miles and miles wide, were enveloping 
the prairie on Which I live, every moment threatening life and 
devastating harvest fields, and I stopped to argue whether to- 
trust the captain of a band of citizen rescuers, while property 
and life might be consumed meanwhile. 

So now, without hesitation, we are to make every sacrifice 
that is necessary to victory and in this case victory. means, as 
it has meant in all the wars of our country, liberty. The com- 
pensation for the great sacrifices we are to make I hope may be 
a permanent peace established after all wronged nations have 
been given back the territory that belongs to them, after Bel- 
gium has been restored and has received all possible reparation, 
after the world has come into a realization of the ideals of 
democracy and the meaning of liberty which accords equal rights 
to all and is everlasting and all embracing, since it means that 
the universal brotherhood is recognized in the highest and 
holiest sense. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. NOLAN}. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to take 
up any of the time of the committee in a disenssion of this very 
important measure, I realize the riecessity for the immediate 
passage of this bill in its present form if we are to expect any 
relief from the present high prices prevailing and the higher 
prices that we can expect to prevail during the coming winter 
unless the people who will administer this legislation under the 
direction of the President shall have an opportunity to put 
their machinery into motion and get to work at once. I feel I 
would not be representing my constituents, however, who are 
almost wholly consumers, were I not to at this time voice their 
protest at the conditions existing in this country regarding the 
prices of commodities, and to voice their hope that Congress will 
immediately pass this measure, which will undoubtedly afford 
considerable relief before the present year is over. I believe 
that this bill contains all the necessary machinery which under 
proper direction will again bring prices to a normal level. There 
should be no misunderstanding between the producer or the 
farmer and his best customer. the consumer, regarding the pur- 
pose of this bill. This bill is intended to reach the man or men 
in this country who perform no useful function in the matter 
of food distribution between the producer and the consumer, 
but who through the warehouses and cold-storage plants have 
been able to hoard the necessaries of life and keep them off the 
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market long enough as well as to destroy food in sufficient 
quantities to make the price to the consumer double and treble 
what the producer received for his products, The bill primarily 
is intended to stimulate production and to insure the producer 
a fair price for his product. It goes further than that; it em- 
powers the President to guarantee him a fixed price for a period 
of at least three years, so that he will at least know when 
planting his crop for three successive seasons the price he will 
receive for it when it is ready for the market. At this point I 
desire to read a letter I have received on food control from Dr. 
A. E. Taylor, Assistant to the Secretary of Agricuiture. Dr. 
Taylor is also working with Mr. Hoover: 


WASHINGTOS, June 20, . 


My Dran Mr. NOLAN < In accordance with our 8 P boine 
day, I herewith a statement bearing on ture 
of food control as illustrated in the experience war. 

Our situation is succinctly stated as follows: We are short on wheat 
and will short on wheat, inclu Canada. We are long on other 
cereals and probably NM be still longer on 
Canada. The Uni X ee, and F are short on 
cereals. wheat, and will be on 


by manipulation and extortion, and hoarding is prevented. There 
three urses eral open to us in order fe combat the present high 
cost o 

1) We may place an arbitrary embargo on and the allies 
wilh p co. y France and Italy eo! 

r eatis Seat cove Want VT 

8. on wW ce an 

of the — e foundation specu- 


(3) We may control the entire 
end that we our allies what is 


ice each year that the 
that 


as the case may be. Now, in war 
e differential between the ce paid to the 
the consumer. It is the of contro: 
erential to a reasonable basis. us take flour as 
an illustration. With $1 wheat paid to the farmer, 
should be somewhere in the neighborhood of $6.75 pe 
understood that this is a mere approximate term. 
cost as 100, this represents the retail price at 140. 
milling flour have increased somewhat with increase in 
cost o 


to flour at not to exceed $9. a 


between 100 and 140 had been The actual price was not 
$9 or $10; it was 128. $16, $17. In other words, Instead of a rela- 
tionship of 100 to 140, we ‘had a relationship of 100 to 200 or 


This was not done by the miller. It 

after the manufacture of the flour. Now, equitable control would have 
held the differential between the wheat cost to the farmer and the 
flour cost to the consumer to a normal pane pius any demonstrable 
increase in the cost of manufacture of the flour. That this is 
sible is shown by the fact that the prices of bread are lower in 
land, France, and Germany than in the United States. 

Germany paid her farmers $1.77 per bushel for wheat and $1.39 
a bushel for rye for the crop of last year, Out of these two grains 
she produced a mixed flour com of about 70 cent rye and 30 
per cent wheat fiour, the bread of which was sold to her people for 
a fraction under 5 cents per und. This was an increase of only 
about 20 per cent in the retail cost of bread. In other words, the 
cost of distributing and purveying flour was held to but slightly over 
the ce-time ngore; 

e same consideration can be shown to apply to a perishable com- 


modity Hke tato, just as well as to an exportable commodity Hke 
fiour, the ee of which tends to equalize itself th entire 
world. T ta ranged 


. 3 May me ce in was $1.75 
hundredweight, mal to abou y 
cht. $1.30 th 
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has made it absolutely clear that it is not 
ing, and manipulation in the channels 


i 
l 
f 
| 


any prosecution we have undertaken under 
the Sherman antitrust law since that law was enacted in 1890. 


everything, and 
tion oceurred in 
ess 
Certainly, if Germany her 
citizens was unable to check speculation tamu the operation of laws 
designed for that purpose as criminal, we be unable do 
this country. We must remove the possibility of speculation through 
adequate and reasonable food control, It is impossible to check it 
criminal ure. 


proced: 
vi * T. * 
ery truly, yours, 5 
There is no question but what there is merit in the contention 
that prices of other commodities, as well as manufactured ar- 
ticles, should be regulated, but if we are to get quick action, 
and action absolutely 


efficiency can only be secured through a con- 
tented, well-fed army of men and women in mine, mill, factory, 
and Unless the workers can be guaranteed a wage 
the necessaries of life so as to properly 
their families they are going to be sullen and 
discontented, and instead of producing in a patriotic way the 
arms and munitions and other paraphernalia necessary to keep 
our Army occupied in the field there will be trouble, strife, and 
discontent all around. 
Under present-day wages it is impossible for a man to prop- 
erly feed, not alone clothe, his family, with sugar at 10 cents , 


po 
the markets in the District of Columbia for May, 1917, that sup- 
plies probably more workers than any other similar institution 
in the District—the Old Dutch Market. 

This is a condition that is general throughout the country, 
and it is high time that this Government should step in and 
give some consideration to its own people when we find that in 
the warring countries they are paying considerably less for 
foodstuffs imported from America than we are paying in this 
country to-day. 

I call your attention to the following table prepared by Mr. 
J. W. Sullivan, now connected with the Council of National De- 
fense. These are approximate retail prices of bread in the 
countries at war and in Washington, D. C.: 


Approrimate retail prices of dread in entente countries and in Washington. 
. (Allowances made for exchange of money.) 


11 cents (55 centimes, 1 kilo- 
EELE A 8 Gents (48 contimes, 1 ilo 


— —ä—ä—ę ͥ ͤ rere ee eee 3 —— 


gram 
TO ent .S f 225 
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-When we find people in the warring countries using our own 
wheat and buying 35 ounces of bread for from 8 to 10 cents, and 
then find our own people in the Nation’s Capital paying 10 cents 
for a 14-ounce loaf, it is time to sit up and take notice. If we 
do not; they, the people, will. I insert at this point an article 
by Mr. Basil Manly, entitled “ How they gamble in farm prod- 
uce in pits”; also a newspaper article regarding speculation in 
canned goods: 


HOW THEY GAMBLE IN FARM PRODUCE IN “ PITS ’—-MANY PEOPLE THINK 
THR FARMER IS GETTING RICH OUT OF HIS PRODUCE, BUT READ THIS 
ABOUT THE “ PARASITE,” 


[By Basil M. Manly.] 


pit, or acting through his commission man, buys 1,000 bushels of July 
wheat at, say, $2.41 per bushel. He pays a small portion of the pur- 
ri ed a “margin.” The er contracts to deliver to him 


chase ce, call š 

1,000 bushels of wheat in July. He can deliver on the first day or any 
e to and including the last day of wales The buyers must take 

when delivered and pay the balance of the price over the margin he laid 

down at the beginning. 

Or a man may sell 1,000 bushels of July wheat. That doesn't neces- 
sarily mean that he have even a single bushel to sell. This man is 
literally betting that wheat in July will be ape 3 for less than the 
future“ price quoted to-day. If he guesses rightly he can buy 1,000 
bushels then at a lower price and sell at the higher price than he con- 
on at. If wheat goes up by that time he, of course, loses the 

erence. r 

September wheat is that contracted for delivery in that month. At 
this time of the year lators are dealing in May, July, and Sep- 
tember wheat, After July 1 May wheat is dropped and’ December 
wheat added. 

ing in futures, commission men say, is necessary to protect 
termina! elevator owners and flour millers; that it gives these men a 
chance to hedge on the market which is constantly fluctuating. 

But this much of grain speculation, while it m: or may not be 
13 is only a minute part of the speculation in futures. To every 
egitimate future trade there are 999 that are — d but gambling or 
prearranged efforts to affect the market price of 

The average bushel of wheat is sold at least 100 times on the Minne- 

lis Chamber of Commerce. Every morning there were, up to Ma 
16, more bushels of wheat sold in future trad. on the Chicago Boar 
of Trade than there are bushels ved 

That is grain gambling—betting on the 

One man sells hund of thousands of bushels of wheat he hasn't 


than May wheat. Why? have 


millers and big warehousemen have any. Alon 
thrashed the Milling Trust an 
begin selling September wheat, when they 
ty naturally brings 

pee ese sales are “‘ wash ” 
no one but the rice) know. A 
y on the floor between 
members of a bear crowd, and after the exchange closes is 
But wash sales have a large effect upon the 

price. To outward signs they are real sales. 

After the price is down and most farmers have marketed their 
wheat the flour millers and grain cornerers, who have Pees awa. 
ce u were, 


n p 
bought cheap and want to sell 
ey then become “bulls,” and 


Again wash sales are used, this time to an} 
Rumors of crop failures are spread; dire predictions are made, 

ve the impression of a decreased supply, and the continual buying 

om one another goes on. 

Slowly the price is boosted. 

Then the terminal elevator owner, who holds the actual wheat, lifts 
the price to the flour miller and the miller can point to the high 
aie of Doain ber wheat and raise the price of flour. And they do 

e very ng. 

Raising or E the price of future wheat affects the price of 
cash wheat, and flour prices are upon the price of cash wheat— 
that is, wheat actually sold. 

Nor is it alone in wheat that future deliveries are gambled in. 
There is May pork and July pork; May lard and July lard; May ribs 
and July ribs; July corn and September corn; July oats and Septem- 
ber oats; May flax and July flax. 

By future trading, one man can get millions of bushels by putting 


es 


increase the price. 


up a small PERA of the price. With only cash sales no grain 
gambe could sell “ short"; every sale of wheat would mean the 
nsfer of that much grain. No one could increase the price by buy- 


ing what he won't take, nor decrease it to the producer by selling 
what he hasn't got. 


100 PER CENT PROFIT ON CANNED STAPLES—-FOOD SPECULATORS ROB PUBLIC, 
WHOLESALE DHALER CHARGES. 


CHICAGO, June 12. 


Speculation in canned goods must be 3 by the Government if 
the publie is not to be robbed, an official of a Chicago wholesale 
grocery house declared to-day. He said that speculators are making 
00 per cent profit on the corn, peas, and tomatoes for which the public 
is por paying virtually double prices. 
eas re 

merly sold at 121 to 15 cents a can, now bring 20 to 25 cents. This 
wholesaler says the speculators buy canned corn at 621 cents a dozen 
83 at cents, and peas at 75 cents, which they sell at $1.56 
0 $2.10. t 

“Allowing,” he said, for the high cost of tin cans and cases, No. 3 
nore cost the canner 80 cents, peas 623 cents, and corn 67 cents a 
ozen, 


ail for 25 cents a can, and tomatoes and corn, which for- 


Again I say there should be no quarrel between the farmer 
and the consumer. It is all right enough to talk about regu- 
lating the price of clothing and shoes at this time, and I am in 
favor of such regulations, but the ordinary man in this country 
can have his shoes cobbled or repaired and have his clothes 
mended and can go along for a fairly reasonable length of time 
without buying new shoes or new clothing, but he can not live 
and can not do his bit during this great emergency unless he 
gets edible food in sufficient quantities to nourish himself and 
his family, and under present-day conditions in the matter of 
wages and prices this is impossible. There is an economic side 
to the question of wages in industry. We will take the building 
trades, for instance, where the mechanics and artisans haye been 
paid the highest wages on an average paid in American indus- 
tries, the carpenter receiving in the neighborhood of $5 per day 
for his labor, the bricklayer, plasterer, and plumber $6 per day, 
and other mechanics in proportion. These men have had to 
stand these tremendously high prices, it being estimated that 
within the last four or five years prices have almost doubled. 
That being the case, the natural thing for them to expect is 
that their wages should be increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in the cost of living. But who would think about build- 
ing a home or building of any kind if the wages of carpenters 
were $10 per day, and the bricklayer, plumber, and plasterer $12 
per day? ‘To substantiate the statement regarding increase 
in prices I incorporate a statement of retail prices prepared by 
the Old Dutch Market showing an average increase in 79 items 
of 54 per cent between October, 1916, and May, 1917, less than 
eight months: P 

Comparison of retail prices of foods October, 1916, and May, 1917. 
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Average net increase, 54 per cent. 


and those who speak for him. 
wages be doubled, as they should be if present prices continue, 
but they are looking to the Congress 
give them relief from the food pirate and speculator, and if 
that is done the price of commodities will go back to a normal 
level and we will have in all branches of American industry a 
patriotic, contented, and self-satisfied army of workers who 
will do their utmost in this great national emergency; these 
men, both skilled and unskilled, comprise the industrial army 
in modern warfare, and they have to stay at home 
to provide the sinews and munitions of war for the men that 
must do the fighting in the trenches on European battle fields. 
Even with the passage of this measure, unless relief is imme- 
diate, we are facing the most serious internal problem that 
this country has ever been called upon to face in its history. 
IApplause.] There is going to be industrial unrest, strife, and 
food rebellion. People are not going to work unless they 
can secure enough of the necessaries of life to live decently 
and comfortably. They will not be able to understand why 
we are allowing them to starve in their own country and at 
the same time allowing tremendous quantities of foodstuffs to 
go abroad to feed the people of the warring and neutral nations 
at a price less than we are paying in America. They are 
going to be taxed and the tax burden will be heavy, for after 
all it is the ordinary, every-day citizen that will have to 
shoulder all of the burden of the war-revenue bill, and unless 
we give some heed to their needs and comfort they are going 
to turn and refuse the patriotic support absolutely essential 
to the success of our armies in this great struggle. We met 
with a ready response from the American people in floating 
the first $2,000,000,000 of bonds of the liberty loan; we have had 
very little trouble in enrolling our citizens for the national 
Army under the selective-draft bill, but we will have plenty of 
trouble if the people of this country are to go hungry, and 
particularly ‘so during the time that we are shipping out of 
the country great quantities of foodstuffs that they are har- 
vesting and preparing in our packing houses, flour mills, and 
canneries. [{Applause.] 

It has been estimated that 70 per cent of the wheat that went 
to the millers of this country during the past year brought to 
the producer an average of $1.86 per bushel, which should have 
meant to the consumer flour at not more than $8.50 per barrel. 
What the American people want to know is what became of the 
difference between this $8.50 that they should have paid and 
the $15 and $16 that they actually paid. It is the gentlemen 
that took this money from the American consumer that this bill 
is intended to reach, and under this measure the farmer will 
not have to part with his wheat or other crop for such a low 
price, but will be treated fairly in the matter of prices for com- 
modities of all kinds. 

During a recent visit home I was informed that the rice crop 
of California, amounting to several million bags of rice, had 
been disposed of by the producer at an average price of 3 cents 
per pound. Within 60 days the price of rice on the California 
market was between 6 and 7 cents. An investigation disclosed 
the fact that the warehouses at San Francisco and the sur- 
rounding vicinity were stocked with rice held by men who never 
had anything to do with the producing of it nor who had ever 
dealt in any way in foodstuffs before. They had been given a 
tip that rice was going to advance, providing it was held from 
the market, and some of them bought as high as 10,000 bags of 
rice and stored it, waiting for a rise in price, just as they would 
buy real estate in a speculative way. A local newspaper pub- 
lished a list of names of men who had stored thousands of bags 
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ouses. ‘There were bankers, professional 
men, and men in all walks of life speculating on the poor. 
this that the Lever bill intends to cor- 
e of the speculator who buys and 
even though he may be a dealer in foodstuffs. ‘The 
give the Government absolute control over 
the food pirate or food hoarder. I insert an editorial from the 
Washington Post of June 12, which reviews the Lever bill and 
all the reasons why this bill should 


CONTROL OF FOOD. 
[From the Washington Post June 12, 1917.1 


After what seems to have been ae f the House Com- 
mittee on Agri has reported the food-control bill. It is fully 
as as was ected. substance it empowers the President 
te a license system regulating the importation, exportation, 

or distribution of any food, feeds, or fuel; to 
prohibit the use of food or feeds in manufacture of liquors; 
to tee ces for foodstuffs; to o te factori 
other plants; to regulate all ex: dealing in food 72 
te create an cy fer the control of production and distribu- 
tion. The bill also makes it unlawful to hoard, destroy, or limit the 
econ, at or to com to exact excessive prices, or to 
e 


This is . t the defeat of Germany 
a war measure, as distinctly aimed at the defea 
as is the creation of the new army.. It is made necessa: as 


treated with 
to fall in Hne 
‘ood-control 


or 
Fossa ts wise a e ie cee 
ç mes e 
unde! 8 ast 12 0 as an the ople tn ae 
as acts peop. val opera 
E ges are wen a of war 5 be controled om: 
clusively by the Governmen 
Mr, Chairman, the man that will have charge of the adminis- 
tration of this important measure—Mr. Hoover—needs no de- 


as well. Mr, Hoover has, to my notion, demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable man in both Houses as well as 
to the country at large the falsity of these statements, at the 
same time demonstrating his capacity and ability to undertake 
this tremendous task. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hoover is essentially a Californian, having worked his 
way through Stanford University and secured his degree as a 
mining engineer. He made his mark in the engineering world 
long before the terrible European war broke out. When a man 
was needed to handle the food situation in Belgium and to su- 
pervise the expenditure of half a billion dollars Mr. Hoover was 
chosen for this great task. Having laid the foundation and 
built his strncture, it was easy for him to leave the administra- 
tive end of it in the hands of his assistants in Europe and re- 
spond to the call of the President of the United States in this 
great national emergency. Mr. Hoover is here. He has already 
begun his work and has surrounded himself with some of the 
biggest men in America, who have volunteered their services 
and who are now doing their bit in working out not alone our 
own food problem but the problem of conserving our resources so 
that our allies in this great war may receive enough of our sur- 
plus of food products to sustain them and bring success to their 
colors. [Applause.] 

There has been some criticism regarding the great power con- 
ferred in this measure upon the President of the United States, 
Criticism of this kind might have been justified a few years 
back, when we were at peace with the rest of the world, but we 
are now engaged in the most titanic struggle of the ages, and 
as we go along we will become more and more involved, needing 
men, munitions, and foodstuffs, as well as all of the accessories 
that go to make up, feed, and equip a great army in the field. 
The President of the United States has been intrusted by the 
American Congress, as Commander in Chief of our Army and 
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Navy, with the expenditure of billions of dollars. He has also 
been intrusted with the care and responsibility for the lives 
of millions of our population, at home and abroad, and there 
should be no quibbling at this time over the question of whether 
in this great fight for democracy the President of the United 
States will abuse the power placed in his hands. Let us pass 
this bill in both branches of Congress immediately, so that the 
organization that will be created will have an opportunity to 
set in motion all of their machinery that will immediately grant 
relief to the producers and consumers in this country and 
eventually bring success to our standard. [Applause.] s 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the small attendance during the three days’ general discus- 
sion of the food-control bill is rather discouraging. The attend- 
ance is small, notwithstanding the fact that the proposed 
measure represents a departure from all the traditions, from all 
the prevailing theories of jurisprudence, from all the heretofore 
accepted notions as to lawmaking. 

But there is a reason for it. Most of the Members are satis- 
fied when somebody supplies to them a slogan, and the slogan 
has been supplied in this case. The cause of all causes has been 
discovered. The criminal of all criminals has been detected. 
It is the food speculator. “That lies at the bottom of all 
trouble—the food speculator,” says one speaker after another. 
“ The food speculator is the cause of the high cost of living. Get 
rid of the food speculator! Then you will bring about lower 
prices.” 

Do you remember the Democratic slogan of “ Busting the 
trusts”? Well, in its time “ Busting the trusts ” was held to be 
as good a slogan as “ The food speculator.” 

They have not busted the trusts, and unless the people awake 
the cost of living will not be materially reduced. 

I hold no brief for the food speculator. Of course he is a 
pirate. But the difficulty lies not with the speculator but in the 
control of social necessities by organized capital. The real rea- 
son for the difficulty in which you find yourselves to-day lies in 
the fact that a small number, a small proportion of the people, 
have it within their power to dictate what the prices for the 
necessaries of life shall be, and as long as that continues all 
legislation which is directed at some of the effects instead of the 
cause will bring no permanent relief. We have been sowing the 
wind, and we are now reaping the whirlwind. We have allowed 
individualism to rùn mad. We have anarchy and chaos in 
industry. We have permitted a state of affairs where hundreds 
of millions of bushels of grain were exported without anybody 
knowing how much, without anybody caring how much, without 
anybody inquiring what effect it would have, solely because it 
paid those interests that controlled and now control the supply 
and distribution of food to export those food supplies. 

The people have nothing to say. The great masses of the con- 
sumers are not organized. The housewife does not know what 
organization means. The women have learned to unite to fight 
for the right to vote. Nobody teaches them how to organize to 
get bread. If you had millions of housewives storming your 
legislatures and demanding action and demanding relief, 
relief would have been granted. But the housewives are not 
organized. Their voices are never heard. 

I brought the problem to your attention after the so-called 
food riots in New York last December. I introduced a bill in 
which I demanded that the food supply of the country should 
be regulated and controlled by the people, for the people, and 
through the people instead of being controlled by private capi- 
tal through capitalist lackeys, and for private profit. 

Both the tiller of the soil and the industrial worker were and 
are the victims of the unchecked greed of the financial interests. 

Here is a copy of the bill: 

A bill (H. R. 19295) to create a commission which is to recommend 
legislation for the taking over by the Federal Government of the 


control of food, and to authorize the President to prohibit under 
certain conditions the exportation of food. 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be known 
as the Federal food commission, to consist of the: Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, 

Sec. 2. That the said commission shall proceed immediately to ascer- 
tain all facts Bar Treen} to the supply of food and food products in the 
United States. Should is insufficient 


Soy article of food. Upon the issuance of the sald 
until the order prohib 


part of the United States, 

Src. 3. That it shall be the du 
such additional and further legislat 
embargo effective. 


of the commission to recommend 
n as may be necessary to make the 


Sec, 4. That the 8 shall remain in effect until the com- 
mission shall certify that the supply of food and food products permits 
of the resumption of the export of food and food products, and there- 
upon the President shall suspend the embargo, 

Sec. 5. That the commission shall prepare and recommend legisla- 
tion to enable-the Government of the United States, or some govern- 
mental agency to be created by law, to regulate the transportation, 
marketing, preservation, and distribution of food, and to acquire an 
maintain, build and construct, equip, manage, own, and control all 
such buildings, plants, structures, warchouses, granaries, abattoirs and 
each and every thing or tomes incidental to, connected with, or neces- 
sary to the exercise by the Government of complete control over the 
su ply and distribution of food. 

EC. 6. That the commission shall prepare and recommend plans for 
cooperation with States, municipalities, and with cooperative societies 
and with now existing governmental agencies. It shall be the dut 
of the commission to report its recommendation to Congress throug 
the President on or before February 1, 1917, 

, Sec, 7. That the commission is authorized, as a whole or by sub- 
committees of the commission duly appointed, to hold sittings and pub- 
lic hearings anywhere in the United States; to send for persons and 
papers; to administer oaths; to summon and compel the attendance of 
witnesses and to compel testimony ; to employ such secretaries, experts, 
stenographers, and other assistants as shall be necessary to carry out 

e purposes for which said commission is created; and to rent such 
offices, to purchase such stationery and other supplies, and to have 
such printing and binding done as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes for which the commission is created. 

Sec. 8. That the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise a propriated, for the use of the commission. 

Sec. 9. That this act is to take effect at once and continue for a 
period of two years from and after its passage. 

When I brought up the bill man after man got up here and 
said: . 

Les; perhaps there is a food problem, but we do not know just exactly 
what to do about it. 

And one of the most distinguished Members of this House, 
one of the most brilliant and wittiest speakers on the Democratic 
side said: 


I have a remedy to offer to the men and women in whose behalf the 


8 from New York speaks. Let them go to the farm. Let 
hem hear the cackle of the hens, and the grunt of the hogs, and the 
lowing of the cows, and the nelghing of the horses down in our State. 

He wanted them to go to his State and become farmers. 
But he is what is called a Jeffersonian Democrat. Why the 
Jeffersonian Democrat assumes that Jefferson would not have 
learned anything from a century's experience I do not know. 
At any rate this sort of Democrat takes his wisdom from the 
grave. He opposed my proposition because he saw in it the 
menace of socialism. The standpatter on the Republican side, of 
course, opposes any new idea and any new thought. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] said: 

Of course, we will admit that there is a serious evil confronting us, 
and nobody has suggested a remedy except Mr. LONDON, and nobody 
agrees with Mr. LONDON. 

[Laughter.] 

That was in December, 1916, six months ago, when I intro- 
duced the bill that a commission be appointed to prepare legis- 
lation to enable the Government of the United States or some 
governmental agency to be created by law to regulate the trans- 
poration, marketing, preservation, and distribution of food, 
and to acquire and maintain, build and construct. equip, manage, 
own, and control all such buildings, plants, structures, ware- 
houses, granaries, abattoirs, and each and every thing or things 
incidental to, connected therewith, or necessary to the exercise 
by the Government of complete control over the supply and dis- 
tribution of food; then to proceed to provide plans for coopera- 
tion with States, municipalities, and with cooperative societies, 
and with now existing governmental agencies. That was six 
months ago. While we were not nominally at war, we were in 
effect suffering from all the evil effects of the war. It takes a 
formal declaration of war, it takes war, famine, and pestilence 
before the Democrats or the Republicans get any sense in their 
heads. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will admonish the occupants of 
the galleries that they are here by the indulgence of the House, 
and that it is against the rules to show manifestations of ap- 
proval or disapproval of anything that is said. Therefore the 
occupants of the galleries will kindly refrain from giving any 
demonstrations whatever. The gentleman from New York will 

roceed. 2 
F Mr. LONDON. Now, the situation is this: The Democrats 
report a food-control bill and the Members now realize that. 
there is a universal demand for some action, and the most 
of them take it for granted that, since the newspapers have be- 
gun to talk about the food-control bill and since the President 
has asked for it, some sort of a Federal control bill will be 
adopted anyway, and they have yielded to necessity; not that 
they understand it any better now than they understood it be- 
fore, but a slogan has been proclaimed. That slogan is “food 
control.” Food control has to be adopted: The President says 
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So, and then the second great authority—the newspaper—says 
so, and, behold, the thing is settled. We must haye a food- 
control bill. 3 5 

_ Will it be of any value, this food-control bill? That is the 
question. First of all, this bill deals entirely too tenderly with 
the farmer. Of course, agriculture is the foundation of all 
civilized society, and the farmer should be cared for. In this 
ease the farmer is particularly well taken care of. He is to 
have a guaranteed price for three years. 

How about the consumer? How are you to secure him? The 
hoarding clause or the antihoarding clause does not apply to 
the farmer. The farmer may hoard as much as he pleases—as 
much as before. The retailer, also, may hoard as much as he 
pleases. You should endeavor to grant relief which will secure 
the people, the masses of the consumers, against exploitation. 
The farmer who ekes out a living by the sweat of his brow 
and who sells his crop in advance will not hoard. The well-to- 
do farmer will. You still proceed upon the theory that some 
form of exploitation of the many by the few is inevitable, and 
you do not care to tackle the big proposition, how to protect the 
masses against the exploitation by the few. Not even the psy- 
chology of war can change your established mode of thought. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. LONDON.. Yes. 

. Mr. ROSE. I notice that the gentleman has now said that the 
farmer is permitted to hoard all the grain he pleases, and that 
there is no way of reaching the retailer. Is that true under the 
terms of this bill as it is now drawn? 

Mr. LONDON. The bill permits the farmer to keep the prod- 
uct as long as he pleases. 

Mr. FARR. But not the retailer. 

Mr. SIMS. If he produces it himself. 

Mr: LONDON. If he produces it himself. 

Mr. FARR. But it does not permit the retailer to do that. 

Mr. LONDON. The retailer is permitted to hoard also. 

Mr. FARR. In a reasonable quantity. 

Mr. LONDON. In a reasonable quantity; but the farmer is 
permitted to keep his entire product as long as he pleases. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. SIMS. With a guaranteed price behind it. 

Mr. LONDON. With a guaranteed price behind it. Still I 
am compelled to support the bill, because I expect that some of 
this legislation and the principles which it carries will become 
a permanent part of the iaw of this country. 

In times of war we call upon the rich man and the poor man 
not only in a spiritual sense, but in a physical sense, to fuse 
their blood and sacrifice themselves in a joint endeavor; but 
while we call upon the poor man and the rich man to sacrifice 
themselves in the joint enterprise of their country we permit 
the rich man’s family to exploit the poor man’s family under 
the protection of the flag and under the protection of such wise 
laws as you Republicans and Democrats are filling our statute 
books with. You can not separate yourselves from the philosophy 
which is based upon the exploitation of the many by the few. 

I I am compelled to support this bill, little as I expect from it, 
because it places the responsibility somewhere, and because for 
the first time the National Legislature says to the people, We 
are going to try to solve this problem for you.” And woe to 
you if you do not solve it. You will have to deal with this 
problem again and again. Some of this legislation has come to 


stay. 

If the food gambler and speculator are an eyil thing during 
war, why are the food gambler and speculator a good thing in 
peace time? If we are legislating out of existence, or attempt- 
ing to legislate out of existence, the food speculator during the 
war, why should we after the war is over revert to the previous 
system, which permitted them to blackmail the people? So 
there is evidently some reason for the faint hope I entertain 
that some of the legislation, some of the principles contained 
in this bill, will prove to be of a lasting character. 

For the great masses of the people even peace means war. 
The battle of life is a very serious and earnest affair with the 
most. For the great masses of the people to-day life is always 
filled with fear. The worker fears unemployment, old age, and 
occupational diseases. The small business man always feels 
the fear of being crushed by a stronger competitor, by the cor- 
poration, by the syndicate, by the trust. Theoretically free, the 
poor man whose wages are determined by the employer, whose 
rent is fixed by the landlord, and the price of whose food and 
clothing is decided by the financial interests, finds himself no- 
body's slave and still not a free man. That is as true of the 
agricultural worker as of the toiler in industry. 

It was estimated before the war that at least eleven hundred 
dollars annually was required for the support of a family of five. 
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With present pices, eleven hundred dollars are not worth much 
more than seven hundred dollars a few years ago. How millions 
of workers manage to live under these conditions is a mystery 
to me. 

It is In the hope that this bill opens a new road upon which 
the American National Legislature will be compelled to travel; 
it is because I believe that you will have to take up seriously 
the question of the preservation and utilization of the national 
riches that I am supporting this bill. We in this country have 
been wasting our natural resources. This land could easliy 
have supported 500,000,000 people in comfort. You have frit- 
tered away opportunities, you have frittered away the natural 
resources, you have not utilized all the arable land the country 
possesses; the farmers, mostly poor and helpless, still use com- 
paratively antiquated implements. We are permitting the waste 
of human resources in factories, shops, and mines; we are per- 
mitting children to grow up in illiteracy; we are wasting the 
physical and human resources of the world. My hope is that 
this assertion of a collective conscience, this assertion of the 
principle that the necessities of life must no longer be left to 
anarchy and general chaos, but must be taken under the collec- 
tive control of the people, contains a promise of more intelligent 
and more thoroughgoing legislation in the near future. We will 
be compelled to widen the conception of necessities of life. 
This assertion of the fundamental principle so vital to the nor- 
mal life of the people compels me to support this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SasarH] 15 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know 
whether I shall take up the time granted me. I have no set 
or prepared speech. All I desire at this time is to make a few 
observations on the bill. The gentleman who preceded me has 
stated that notwithstanding the fact that he does not approve 
of the bill in its entirety, he shall vote for it and support it. 
That is the position I take. 

For many months I haye endeavored to secure the passage of 
legislation that would tend to eliminate the unjustifiable and, I 
may say, the criminal conditions that prevail in this country as 
regards the high cost of necessaries of life. I tried to reach 
and put an end to this evil by first introducing in the last ses- 
sion, and again in this session, a bill providing that all ware- 
houses, cold storage warehouses, and elevators storing food 
products shall file every month a sworn statement of all the 
kinds and quantities of food products stored, and that such in- 
formation then be given to the public. 

I endeavored to secure consideration of that bill, but due to 
other important measures that were being pressed I did not suc- 
ceed in having the bill reported. Therefore I started out again 
this session, reintroduced the bill, and endeavored to secure its 
consideration. In place of my bill the committee has finally 
reported a bill on that subject which we passed a few weeks ago, 
and with some Senate amendments is again pending in the 
House and, if finally enacted, will secure some day the informa- 
tion that I have tried to secure. I sought immediate considera- 
tion of this legislation for the reason that the reports now made 
to the Department of Agriculture and sent broadcast through- 
out the country are not reliable and the people of this country 
are misled. I am satisfied that there are larger quantities of 
foodstuffs and necessaries of life hoarded and stored than the 
reports of the department indicate. 

These misrepresentations are made to mislead the public— 
that there is a shortage in all of the necessities of life—and 
done with the deliberate intent to create an artificial price for 
all these commodities. If my bill had been adopted, by this time 
the Government as well as the public would have been in pos- 
session of information that would have made it impossible for 
the food gamblers to indulge further in issuing their false state- 
ments and reports. 

Believing that the prevailing prices have been artificially 
created, and not being able to secure action on the storage bill 
just mentioned, I introduced on the 15th of May a measure which 
I believed might secure immediate attention on the part of this 
committee. This bill is known as House bill 4451 and seeks to 
prohibit the dealing of gambling in futures. For the benefit ot 
the Members who are present, I will read it. It provides: 

That any and all sales or purchases of foodstuffs or products that are 


not for immediate ox prompt delivery or are not intended to be actually 
delivered by the seller or ieceived by the buyer are hereby prohibited 
and made unlawful. 8 
Sec. 2. That any person buring or selling in violation of this act 
any foodstuffs or products shall upon conviction thereof be imprisoned 
for not less than 1 and not more than 10 "awn Pat 

Sec.. 3. That the word person“ shall mean any 1 artner- 
ship, association, or corporation, their managers and officers and agents 
who in any way participate in the forbidden acts. 
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I believe that if we prohibit gambling in foodstuffs we will 
create a normal market. That I am correct was demonstrated, 
because on the day I introduced this bill the Chicago Board of 
Trade, of its own accord, of course, stopped all dealing in 
futures, and what was the result? That very day the prices 
of wheat and corn went down from 20 to 25 cents a bushel, and 
since that time the prices have gone down from 40 to 45 cents 
a bushel. I assert that the gamblers of this country are in a 
great measure responsible for these unjustifiable prices of 
foodstuffs, [Applause.] And why should we hesitate to legis- 
late against them? Whom do they benefit? Do they benefit 
you or you? Do they benefit the country? You know as well as 
I do that they do not. : 

Let us legislate now and abolish for all time the nefarious 
systems of the food gamblers and speculators that brought 
about this serious condition. Include the provision of my bill 
that provides for imprisomment of the manipulators—a fine of 
five or ten thousand dollars is but a pittance and a small part 
of their ill-gotten profits. Strike at them personally, not at a 
small part of their profits, and you will then put an end to their 
outrageous practices. 

Mr. Chairman, why should a hundred million people in this 
country be robbed by a few thousand individuals who do not 
sow, but reap the harvest? There is no excuse for the delay 
of this legislation, and I hope when the time comes I shall have 
the opportunity to offer that portion of my bill, which I have 
read, as an amendment to the bill, and that I shall have your 
aid and cooperation in securing its adoption. 

I also introduced a bill on April 30 giving a commission 
the power and authority to regulate the price of all of the 
necessaries of life. There is just as much harm done to the 
American people by artificially increasing the price for cotton 
and wool as of corn, wheat, potatoes, or anything else. If we are 
going to legislate and give power to the President to regulate 
the price of foodstuffs, I say it is our duty to go further and 
legislate to regulate the prices of other commodities. We 
should regulate the price of every commodity controlled by 
trusts and combinations where the prices have been unjusti- 
fiably increased and manipulated. I believe that we should 
take these industries over and operate them in the interest of 
the American people until the war is ended. 

I wish that you gentlemen living in the country could hear 
the complaints from the people as I do. I tell you the people will 
not permit these conditions to remain much longer. They will 
not stand by and permit a few men to rob them and deprive 
them of their needs. They will not permit their children to go 
hungry in order that others may live in luxury. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am greatly interested in enacting food-con- 
trol legislation, but this bill can be more properly designated as 
the farmers’ guarantee-profit bill than the food-control bill. 

I do not believe in class legislation, and therefore will try to 
strike out the proviso in section 5: 

That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, or other 
person with respect to the products of any farm, or other land 
owned, leased, or cultivated by him. 

Also the provision in section 6 which provides— 


That any accumulating or withholding by any farmer, partes, or ar 
other person of the products of any farm, n, or ot land own 
leased, or cultivated by him shall not be deemed to be hoarding within 


the meaning of this act. 

These two provisions give the farmers special privileges. 
Why exempt them? All of us know that there are hundreds 
and thousands of farmers who operate on a large scale, whose 
wealth permits them to carry their products for a year, or even 
two years, and a great many are doing this now. Will not this 
provision enable the gamblers and manipulators to lease thou- 
sands of acres of lands and by a combination among themselves 
operate to control a fourth or a half of the products grown? I 
believe the census statistics will bear me out in this, and I 
therefore take my stand in favor of equal treatment for all and 
special legislation to. none. 

I am also opposed to section 12 of the bill, which proposes to 
guarantee prices and profits to the farmer. To me it appears 
that the farmer needs.no protection at our hands. 

I believe the bill I introduced April 30 is a better bill and 
would work far better to the interests of both the farmer and 
consumer, but it happens that the bill under, consideration has 
the indorsement of the farmers’ associations and mine has not. 
Time will not permit the reading of my bill now, but I will 
make it a part of my remarks and ask leave to insert it. 

The difference in my bill and the one before us is simply 
this: My bill aims to bring about immediate relief to the people 
of this country from the high manipulated prevailing prices 
and applies not only to foodstuffs, but to all commodities and 
necessaries of life. It provides that if the commission named 
in the bill should find, upon investigation of conditions, that 


the high price of any commodity or article has been brought: 
about due to manipulation and is controlled by any trust, com- 
bination, or manipulators then in that case authority is given 
the commission to seize such necessaries, commodities, plants, 
or industries in behalf of the Government and handle or dis- 
pose of such necessaries or commodities or operate such plants 
and industries at a fair and reasonable price in the interest of 
the Government and the people under such rules and regulations 
as may be provided for by the commission. My bill does not 
provide for confiscation, but for fair compensation and will 
prevent the present wholesale robbery of the people and the 
Government. 

This measure will not interfere with any legitimate enter- 
prise or industry that is not guilty of violations of the antitrust 
laws, manipulation, or extortion. Nor does my bill make excep- 
tions in behalf of the farmers, farmers’ organizations, or any 
other organizations by guaranteeing to them for a period of 
three years a profit on whatever they may produce. Nor does 
my bill prohibit the importation of foodstuffs, which will be the 
means of keeping the prices of the necessaries of life up even 
after the cessation of.the war. 

I regret exceedingly that the committee has not seen fit to 
incorporate these provisions of my bill in the pending measure. 
What we should be mostly interested in is the enactment of legis- 
lation that will bring about immediate relief from unbearable 
conditions that are and have been imposed upon the masses for 
the past two years and especially this year. It should be our 
object to eliminate gambling, hoarding, and manipulations by the 

food operators, and thereby permit the honest producers 
and distributors to dispose of their products without hindrance, 
and thus create legitimate and fair competition, which has al- 
ways proven wholesome and beneficial. I regret that this bill is 
taking care only of the farmer and will not help the consumer. 
Surely the farmers of this country have no complaint and can 
not have any in view of the tremendous prices they have been 
receiving for their products. I appreciate that the net price that 
the consumer is obliged to pay does not go to the farmer, but by 
the adoption of the provisions in my bill which provide for the 
elimination of the hoarders, gamblers, and price fixers the 
farmers would receive a fair price for their products and 
the consumer would purchase his necessaries at a reasonable 
price. That is, and has been, my aim, namely, to alleviate the 
unbearable conditions that have been imposed on the masses, 
Mr. Chairman, the people in my city are just as patriotic as are 
the people of any farming community in the United States, 
They are willing to pay a fair price for everything they purchase, 
but they protest against being the victims of the manipulators 
and gamblers. I feel that the honest farmer of this country, 
with his sense of fair play, is too manly to ask or request this 
special legislation. What they desire is a “ square deal,” and I 
am more than anxious that they shall have it; but I again re- 
peat that they have no greater rights or privileges than are 
granted to any other class of citizens of the United States; and 
to some of you gentlemen who will continue and persist in fore- 
ing through special legislation in the interest of one class I say 
that you will find that those who will continue to suffer, due to 
the special legislation, will some day rise up and force you to 
grant them a relief. 

Therefore I appeal to you not to abuse the temporary power 
which yon possess, but weigh carefully and act judiciously, 
equitably, and fairly. j s 

Mr. Chairman, it would be useless for me to call your atten- 
tion to the high prices that prevail. You have heard that argu- 
ment over and over again, that the prices that prevail to-day 
are unjustifiable. All I wish to say to you in conclusion is this: 
The greedy speculators and manipulators are disregarding and 
ignoring the hardships to which the masses are being subjected. 
The lust to increase their immense and, in most cases, ill-gotten 
wealth will and must soon arrested. The people will not 
much longer tolerate the present extortions. My advice to these 
money kings is not to ignore the complaints of the people and 
to cease their infamous conspiracy to extract every dollar pos- 
sible. I fully appreciate the motive of some of them, and 
understand the underlying reasons and methods of others. Not 
only are they unwilling to bear their part of the additional 
taxation, but they are taking advantage of the unfortunate 
war conditions by doubling and trebling their profits so that the 
income tax and the excess-profit tax which we have levied will 
still leave them, not only a larger profit as before, but one 
greater than ever, and they thereby accomplish their purpose of 
forcing the masses to stand and pay the cost of this war. The 


game is visible and bound to react. Within a short space of time 
the people of Europe, for centuries subjected to oppression, 
threw off their oppressor and that at a time when it was least 
expected, and what has been accomplished there will be reen- 
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acted even by the more tolerant and indulgent and more intel- 
ligent and enlightened American people unless they are relieved 
from this, by us, tolerated robbery. 

A bill (H. R. 3978) to regulate the prices of the necessaries of life. 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the board hereinafter created shall 
find that any article required by the Government of the United States 
or ordinarily in use as a necessary of life has been enhanced in price 
since July 1, 1915, and the board finds that such enhanced price is due 
to agreements made by producers or growers or traders or manufac- 
turers or manipulators, said board is hereby authorized, empowered, and 
directed to determine what shall be a reasonable price for such com- 
modity. Said board shall have the power to fix and determine, modify, 
and reestablish maximum and minimum prices. 


of the stock on 
es and instru- 


Sec. 3. That if, after investigation 
have been mani 


3 granted to the said board, on be 
seize the offices, documentary evidence as hereinafter defined, and plants 
of any such distributors, and, after making an inventory, to enlist 
the services of such distributing forces and operate, without profit, such 
means of distribution so taken over. 

Sec. 4. That if, after investigation, it shall appear to the board that 
the prices of the necessaries of life have been unreasonably enhanced 
by the owners of any instrumentality of gegen or handling of such 
necessaries of life, then said board is hereby authorized and directed to 
seize on behalf of the United States any storage house, elevator, press, 

nary, pipe line, manufactory, or any other plants used in distribut- 
ng necessaries of life, with all appurtenances and necessary appliances 
in, on, or under or about such places commonly used in connection there- 
with, and, after making an inventory thereof, to operate without profit 
such plants so taken over. 

Sud. 5. That authority is hereby given to the said board to er alas | to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the reasonable value of any such plant 
taken over, provided that the reasonable value to be paid be not more 
than the cost of reproduction or the value as a going concern at the 
close of the fiscal year ended July 31, 1915. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
tender payment of any such sum so certified by said board to the owners 
of any such plant so seized. 

Suc. 7. That all plants, enterprises, operations, or works so taken 
over on behalf of the United States by said board shall be operated for 
the purpose of rendering the utmost social use and not for profit, and 
shall not be restored to the former owners nor sold for operation to 


private persons for the period of one year after the conclusion of the 
resent European war, be date of the conclusion of the war shall be 
eclared by proclamation of the President. 


Sec. 8. That authority is given to the board to obtain, from any 
executive department, independent bureau, or office, information, papers, 
records, and the cooperation of officials, clerks, and other 1 
both civilian and of those in the Military and Naval Establishments, 
for the 7 5 of executing this act. 

Src, 9. at authority is hereby conferred on said board to regulate 
the conditions of employment for its employees in establishments taken 
over by the United States. a 

Sec. 10. That a board is hereby created to be known as the necessa- 
ries of life regulation board and herein referred to as the board, The 
board shall be composed of the membership of the Council of National 
Defense and of the advisory commission as commissioners, to be ap- 

inted by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 

nate, d board shall continue in office until two years after the 
end of the European war, and Lan A successor shall be appointed only for 
the unexpired term of the commissioner whom he succeeds, Any com- 
missioner may be removed by the President for Err ar neglect of 
duty, or malfeasarce in office. A vacancy on the board shall not impair 
the right of the remaining members of the board to exercise all its 
powers: The board shall haye an official seal, which shall be judicially 
no f 

The board may adopt rules and regulations in regard to its procedure 
and the conduct of its business. 

Sec. 11. That each member of the board, except the ex-officio mem- 
bers, shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum. The board shall 
appoint a secretary, at a salary of $5,0 N= annum, and employ and 
fix the compensation of such attorneys, officers, special experts, exam- 
iners, clerks, and other employees as it may find necessary for the 
proper performance of its duties and as may be bp onde TOA for by 
he Congress. The President, upon the request of the board, may au- 
thorize the detail of officers of the military, naval, or other services 
of the United States for such duties as the board may deem necessary 

In connection with its business. 

With the exception of the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, the 
attorneys, and such special experts and examiners as the board may 
from time to time find 5 employ for the conduct of its office 
work, such employees of the rd shall be appointed from lists of 
eligibles to be Foppen by the Civil Service Commission and in accord- 
ance with the ciyil-service law, supplemented by regulations to be made 
by the President, generally appl cable to all other employees, to be 
taken into the service of the United States in operating any plants 


operated by the board. 

The expenses of the board, inclu necessar’ uses for trans- 
portation, incurred by the members of the board or by its employees 
under its orders in making any rp ark a or upon official business 
in any other place than in the city of Washington, shall be allowed 
and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved 
by_the chairman of the board, 

2 Sort otherwise provided by law, the board may rent suitable offices 
‘or its use. 

The Auditor for the State and Other Departments shall receive and 
examine all accounts of expenditures of the board. 

Suc. 12. That the President, on recommendation of the board, upon 
giving to the person interes such reasonable notice in writing as in 

judgment the circumstances permit, may take possession, absolute 
or temporarily, for the pu of this act of the matter and things 


forth in the preceding sections hereof; Provided, That if, in the judg- 


ment of the Pres 


aem meppen ascertainment 


ag any emergency exists requiring such action he 
any such matter or thing herrea aenea: th 

agreement or otherwise @ 

rson interested the fair actual value based 


United States shall (pay. the 
0 he time of taking of the interest of such 


us at 


nsa- 

1 4 7 8 — by the board or taken over under its au- 
thority, classifyin, d employees by geographical divisions and by 
occupational groupin 

Sec. 14. That for the 2 of carrying out the provisions of this 
act no liability shall be incurred exceeding a total o , and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon the * 55 of the board, approved by 
the Presiden shall from time to time issue and sell or use any of the 
bonds of the United States available in the Trea 


sury. 
age 15. That every person subject to this act shall file immediately 


form in whole or in fixing or regulating production, or sale or 
distribution or tranbonrtatio s 25 2 


ting. preventing, or destroyin 


in any way the volume or character of 
c to ca ; or in any manner providing for an exclusive, 
or cooperative working arrangement. The term “ agree- 
s section includes understandings, conferences, and other 
arrangements by any means or device whatsoever established, 

Sec. 16. That the board may by order disapprove, cancel, or modify 
meg agreement or any modification or cancellation thereof, whether or 
nee previously approved by it, that it finds to be in violation of this 


Sec, 17. That the board may require any person subject to this act, 
or 27 officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or employee thereof, to 
file with it any periodical or special report, or any account, record, rate, 
or N mi or any memorandum of any facts and transactions appertain- 
ing to the business of such person subject to this act. Such report, 
account, record, rate, charge, or memorandum shall be under oath when- 
ever the board so uires, and shall be furnished in the form and 
within the time prescribed by the board. Whoever fails to file any re- 
port, account, record, rate, c ge or memorandum as required by this 
section shall forfeit to the Uni States the sum of $1,000 for each 

of such default. 

hoever willfully falsifies, destroys, mutilates, or alters any such 
py ct account, record, rate, charge, letter, or memorandum, or will- 
full, les a false Beds, vay account, record, rate, charge, letter, or memo- 
randum shall be ty of a misdemeanor, and subject upon conviction 
to a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec, 18. That any person may file with the board a sworn complaint 

ation of this act by any person subject to th 


The board, upon its own motion, ma 


in like manner and, except as 
to orders for the p 


yment of money, with the same powers investigate 
any violation of this act. 

ec, 19. That orders of the board relating to any violation of this 
act shall be made only after full hearing, and upon a sworn complaint 
or in . uted of its own motion. 

All orders of the board other than for the payment of money made 
under this act shall continue in force for such time, not exceeding two 
er as shall be prescribed therein by the board, unless suspended, 
modified, or set aside by the board or any court of competent jurisdic- 


on. 

Suc. 20. That the board shall enter of record a written report ot 
every OP me peng made under this act in which a hearing has been 
held, stating its conclusions, decision, and order, and, if reparation is 
awarded, the findings of fact on which the award is made, and shall 
furnish a copy of such report to all parties to the investigation. 

The may publish such reports in the form best adapted for 
public information and use, and such authorized publications shall, 
without further proof or authentication, be competent evidence of such 
reports in all courts of the United States and of the States, Territories, 

iets, Ad possessions thereof. 


notice and in such manner as it deems c proper. any order made by it. 
Upon application of any party to a de 
earing of the same or any matter determined therein. 


under the laws of the United 
tate, Territo: District, or possession thereof to ad- 
minister oaths. Persons so a g under the direction of the board 
and witnesses shall, unless employees of the board, be entitled to the 
same fees and mileage as in the courts of the United States. Obedience 
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to any such subpena shall, on application by the board, be enforced as 
are orders of the board other than for the payment of money. 

Sec. 23. That no person shall be excused, on the ground that it 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture, 
from 3 and testifying, or producing 3 documents, 
and other evidence, in obedience to the subpena of board or of any 
court in any 8 based upon or pomng out of any alleged 
violation of this act; but no natural person U be ted or 
subject to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, cr ang as to which, in obedience to a subpæna and under 
oath, he may so testify or produce evidence, except that no person oe 


be 3 rom prosecution and punishment for perjury co: 
so tes! ng. 

Src, 24. Fuat In case of violation of any order of the board, other 
than an order for the ent of money, the board, or an in- 


paym y 
qosa by such violation, or the Attorney General, may apply to a dis- 
rict court having jurisdiction of the parties; and if, after hearing, the 
court determines that the order was regularly made and duly issued, it 
shall enforce obedience thereto by a writ of junction or o proper 
process, mandatory or e. 

Sec, 25. That the venne and procedure in the courts of the United 
States in suits brought to enforce, s 


of a felony, 
ng $25,000; 
rector, agent, man- 


Src. 27. That this act shall not be construed to affect the power or 
38 of any other board or commission nor to confer m the 
rd concurrent power or the 


power or jurisdiction of such rd or co 
construed to apply to intrastate commerce, 
Sec. 28. Tha any sion of this act, or the application of such 
provision to certain circumstances, is held unco utional the re- 
mainder of the act and the application of such provision to circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is held unconstitutional shall 


not be affected big ad A 
Src. 29. That for the fiscal Sen ending June 80, 1918, the sum of 
„ by 5 Rod fi 8 fe Sareea 9 15 expenses 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of de 
of the catablishment and maintenance of the board, including the pay- 
aie t = salaries herein authorized, and to carry out the purposes of 
Sa 
Sec, 30, That in this act, unless the con intention a 
words denoting and importing the masculine gender shall include the 
feminine, and words in the singular shall include the plural, and words 
in the plural shall include the singular. 
“Commerce,” as used herein, means trade or commerce among the 
several States and with forel nations, or between the District of 
Columbia or any Territory of United States and any State, Terri- 
tory, or 8 nation, or between any insular possessions or other 
places under the jurisdiction of the United Sta or between any such 
possession or piace and any State or Territory of the United States or 
the District of Columbia or any — nation, or within the District 
of Columbia or any Territ or eg nsular possession or other piace 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

e word “ person“ N gpr in this = shall be * to 
include corporations, partnersh a ons existing under or 
the laws of the Enitea States, the laws of any of the 

laws of any State or District, or the laws of any for- 


coun 2 
and after its passage, 
a0 b. may the act shal take efect, from and atter is, pam 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I may not use all the time so generously accorded to me. I am 
pleased to meet this multitude of Representatives. I shall en- 
deavor to present something, if not more wise, somewhat differ- 
ent from what has been the burden of this debate. In three 
speeches delivered to-day, and two on the first day of the de- 
bate, the dominant note was that if this legislation is not car- 
ried through there will be an unlawful uprising which will force 
legislation upon this House, or the effect upon the country if the 
legislation does not pass will be fearful to contemplate. I 
have no covert suggestion that the people, a large number of 
whom I represent, will rise or riot if this legislation is not 
passed, as was so significantly suggested in the speech of the 
chairman of the committee, by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Anprerson], a member of the Agriculture Committee, and 
by Messrs, Kann, SanATEH, and NOLAN, 

This ought to be a deliberative body. No man should come 
here and suggest that there is such resentment, encouraged from 
his place in the House, that should proposed legislation not be 
passed the people they represent, or others, would take the law 
into their own hands. This is an important piece of legisla- 
tion. I was astounded to hear it defended by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] in the earlier part of the afternoon 


would occur to the Republic. 
Rome, about the end of republics, and the succession of em- 
pires. I wonder if any of you gentlemen know of any 

that ceased existence and was succeeded by some form of mon- 
archy, unless it was when the legislative bodies of those 
lics commenced to freely yield their legislative functions to the 


executive? That is the large feature of this legislation. It is 
a grant of extraordinary power to the Executive. Perhaps it 
should be granted. The Executive who now presides over the 
destinies of this country feels that he can not control affairs 
during this war through the ordinary processes of legislation. 
I desire to aid him to make it a success, and I shall for that rea- 
son, more than any other, vote for this bill on final passage. 
I hope to aid in its material amendment. In addition to operat- 
ing the laws that have been passed heretofore for the purpose of 
controlling these crises and these emergencies, he demands 
special grants of power. Such grants of power are the pave- 
ments leading to the end of republics instead of giving them 
perfection and strength. 

But to-night I want to talk a while about the bill and then 
about a subject a little nearer my heart. It will illustrate what 
our Commonwealth can do and what its people can accomplish 
by resting upon their own efforts and not depending wholly on 
legislation. Moreover, they never through their Representatives 
suggest on the floor of this, the greatest legislative assembly on 
earth, that if they do not obtain just what they wish they will 
rise in riot and violence to obtain what they consider their 
rights. [Applause.] 

Section 3 is a kind of legislative orphan in this legislation. 
It is formed to create Officer Hoover and at the same time con- 
ceal him. I read and reread—and I have practiced law for 80 
years—the present bill. I read the newspapers and listened to 
the debate and to facts stated in relation to Hoover and food, 
with relative emphasis being given in the order named. I tried 
to find out from the bill, after I heard his name mentioned so 
often, where he came in. I finally appealed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, who said that the origin of 
the species was in section 3. He was there concealed, as it were, 
so that the initiate and elect knew, but the wayfaring man, 
whether he were foolish or otherwise, might guess but never 
know. The best that might be said would be that “ there is a 
Hoover in the wood pile somewhere.” [Laughter.] 

Section 3 could well be spared from this proposed measure. 
The bill is based upon the things that Hoover advises. I hare 
not the pleasure of his acquaintance. I understand, however, 
he is highly recommended and is a very good man, My criticism 
is not of the man. But there has been frequent connection of 
his name with this measure, involving so much. We know little 
of the man who is to have charge of the food production of 
America. He was never introduced to us or canvassed in the 
searching light of investigation which the American people 
usually give their public officials. And yet he is given power 
never given an American before. From the comments of the 
press in connection with the diligent work he has been perform- 
ing, he seems to be intensely interested in feeding the non- 
enemy world in general and the allied nations in particular. 
If we are to have food control, the prevailing, intensive, primary 
consideration should be feeding the American people and our 
gallant armies here and abroad. [Applause.] 

In all these matters, eyen in war, I think we ought to con- 
sider America’s interests first. America first, and let that apply 
to food. Whatever is left to the bill after we get through with 
it, I hope that feature will be dominant. After that let food 
be furnished those who are fighting with us. Following that, 
the claims of the friendly neutrals should be considered. 

For the offense of undue hoarding it seems to me the laws 
now on our National and State statute books under proper ad- 
ministration should be ample if all were vigorously enforced. 
The bill which is presented, sugar coat it as you will, is aimed 
at the farmer. I know of no farmer who is asking for this 
legislation if he be a food producer. It is in the interest of 
those who buy from him. 

The one great line of products in America discriminated - 
against in the tariff legislation of this administration four years 
ago was farm products. No interference at the ports were 
allowed on farm products then. Now that war has come, farm 
products are selected as the first line to be controlled in the in- 
terest of lowering prices. You lower them in peace, Now you 
are lowering them in war by preventing their full and free 
passage along the lines of commerce. In time of peace you were 
determined that they should have no advantage in our own 
markets against foreign products. Now, you insist they shall 
not have even the advantage of free transfer in our own country 
along the lines of commerce. 

It is taken for granted by the sponsors of this legislation that 
notwithstanding their discriminations, which get the farmer 
coming and going, he will submit to them and be law-abiding 
and intensely patriotic. To those who are forcing this legisla- 
tion, the advocates of the legislation do not pay such a tribute 
for law-abiding patriotism. They expect the farmer to be law- 
abiding; no riots there, whether the law is operated in their 
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interest or against them. [Applause.] Coming from the State 
in the Union which produces the greatest available surplus of 
meats and cereals to feed our armies and those who fight along 
with us, I am glad to say that whatever measure of injustice has 
heretofore been or may be in this measure inflicted upon the 
farmers of that State, you will find them abiding by every con- 
stitutional law which may be enacted, whether it is in their in- 
terest or against them. [Applause.] I submit that proposition 
against the proposition of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Noax], who suggests what may happen if this or similar legis- 
lation is not passed. I submit that proposition also against 
the statement of my friend Judge Sanaru, who said that there 
would be some important amendment presented. that would 
greatly change this law. I do not know what he had reference 
to. It may be national prohibition that he has to propose. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I will disabuse the gentleman’s mind of 
that fact. 

Mr. SLOAN, I think so. I think along that line my genial 
Celtic friend from Chicago and Judge Sasara act in harmony 
and travel in couples. They are Damon and Pythias when it 
comes to a question of Chicago in any legislation of that char- 
aster. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman again 


yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I should be delighted to yield to the gentleman, 
as I would to any similar temptation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLAGHER. You do not mean by that that he would 
be afraid to have a man ask him to take a drink when he is 
dry? 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, no. I did not mean that. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have done so many times. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I think the gentleman would be like his- 
tory; he would take one, and then history would repeat itself. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Thank you. 

Mr. SLOAN. And with that we will “let er go, GALLAGHER.” 
[Laughter.] 

Now, then, Judge Sasara told how valiantly he fought, bled, 
and died—and was resurrected, I suppose—to come here and 
tell how he reduced 25 per cent—I think he said—of the extor- 
tionate prices in Chicago. If it comes to a question of electing 
Herbert Hoover as food controller or my genial friend, the 
judge, Judge Sanarz should perhaps have my support, because 
if merely drafting a bill and filing it here in Congress by him 
will remedy 25 per cent of the trouble, he can perhaps be pre- 
valled upon to introduce four bills and thus remove it all. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, I said I would speak about something a 
little nearer my heart. I have said something about the atti- 
tude of the farmers whom this bill seeks to protect. They say 
that the farmer is guaranteed. Well, the farmer is not asking 
for any particular favor along this line. He has been compelled 
to tread the wine press alone; he is willing to keep on right now. 
He would be willing to call it quits right now and say, “ Give 
us free opportunity.” But you do not want to do that. The 
farmers do not work only eight hours a day—they work nearer 
16 hours a day. They work in sunshine and in storm, in the 
night season as well as in the day, and nobody stands behind 
them to say, “Don’t strike more than six times a minute.” 
{Laughter.} But they are driven to their utmost limit of ca- 
pacity every hour between the suns, and then some. They 
struggle against wind and storm, pestilence and dronght. What 
for? To feed the people. The gentlemen from California and 
the gentlemen from New York and Chicago think they might 
not abide by the law as it may be passed or not passed by this 
great body. The farmers are content to take the short crop and 
the long crop. They are content to take the average. But they 
would be glad to be let alone now. You saw fit to turn them 
over to the merciless competition of the world when you passed 


the Underwood tariff law. 


I want to call your attention not to what has been accom- 
plished by farmers as compared with these men who gather in 
the great industrial centers in the “ dominion of LONDON ” over 
in New York. Did you ever think what a combination that 
is—a fusion of the two greatest cities in the world, London, 
which was named for our distinguished colleague, and New York, 
the city he in part represents? No wonder he introduced the 
bill he so modestly mentioned, and found that the few were 
oppressing the many. I thought how he exemplified his own 
words when he, the great minority of this House, began to op- 
press the majority of this House. [Laughter.] What an aris- 


tocracy he establishes for himself here when he takes to task 
the weak and supine Republican and Democratic parties, grasps 


them in his teeth, and with that iron jaw of his shakes them 
before the approving eyes of the world. [Laughter.] 

But I said I was going to talk about the State that is the most 
distinctively agricultural State in all this Union, the State that 
for the Jast two years has produced a greater surplus of the 
things the armies of the world need than any other State in the 
Union; food, that which is more important to the armies of the 
United States and the allies than ballots or great guns. We are 
the fourth State in the Union in the production of agricultural 
products. There exceed us in the value of these products only 
three States—Iowa, Ilinois, and Texas. Texas is one of the first 
in agricultural products, but her great cotton crop is only in a 
small part a food product. As a food-producing State and a 
surplus-producing State, considering our limited population and 
considering the population of Illinois and Iowa, we produce more 
surplus than any other State in the Union. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Excepting North Dakota. 

Mr. SLOAN. No exceptions. The idea of suggesting North 
Dakota, a fringe along the border of Canada, as superior to the 
imperial productive State known as Nebraska. [Laughter.] I 
am surprised at the gentleman’s suggestion; but when I con- 
sider that he made that remark from his seat, that he did not 
stand up before this House to submit the exception, it explains 
the form of his remark. [Laughter.] However, North Dakota 
will have much of which to boast at its semicentennial, and a 
great deal of it may properly be credited to the gentleman from 
North Dakota and his eminent colleague. 

Nebraska has just celebrated her fiftieth anniversary of state- 
hood. That is the reason I address you to-night. The name 
“Nebraska” is an unqualified substantive. Let North Dakota 
take that into account—unqualified and unmodified by “new” 
or “old,” “North” or “South.” It sprang from its place and 
condition in the heart of the American continent. It was bor- 
rowed from no European city or shire. It has not the mouth- 
filling verbal volume of Massachusetts or Michigan, nor is it 
attuned with voweled sweetness like Ohio, Iowa, or Illinois; 
but following its syllabication—Ne-bras-ka—energy, power, com- 
pelling force; it is oral dynamite under proper control. [Laugh- 
ter.] The child 

Mr. LOBECK. Is the gentleman talking about my State? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I am talking about the gentleman’s State, 
which is one of sobriety, as well as Nebraska, at this time. 

The child who lisps, the schoolboy who says, and the man who 
speaks “ Nebraska” as its syllables deserve to be pronounced, 
with power of vocal organs and concerted maxillary movement, 
will develop a jaw formed to either say “no” in a way to close 
an incident or yield a mild-mannered affirmative which through- 
out the ages has ever charmed. [Applause.] 

The origin of this name, in the language of the primitive 
owners, meant “ Water Valley.” It suggests that which they 
had, but which lacked just enough in abundance to make it 


valuable. 
LOCATION, 


For Nebraska's location I draw no map; but there it lies, 
north of parallel 40, north latitude, where the Mexicans di- 
rected Coronado to the seven cities of Cibola; south of the sable 
hills, where gold in abundance lies; west of America’s longest 
river, it stretches half a thousand miles near unto the foot- 
hills of the continental range. 

There is no navigable river within its borders, no mineral 
under its soil. There was no forest to temper its climate, no 
mountains to vary its view. Its plain was one vast pasture 
when watered by dews and rains, but when withered by drought 
or swept by fire there was little opportunity for either the sav- 
age or his game. People called it the American desert. Daniel 
Webster pronounced it unfit for the habitation of white men. 


HISTORY, 


The habitation of the Indians stretches back to the shadow 
land of memory, legend, tradition, and even unto myth. There 
were tales of chase, love and battle, differing somewhat as to 
refinement and culture, but primarily similar to those which 
have been told by all peoples since the stars of dawn sang in 
chorus. 

Nebraska’s history of the white man is likewise old. Back 
of Lincoln and Douglas, who contended for Nebraska to be free 
or slave; back of Webster, who condemned it; back of Jefferson, 
who bought it of France; back of the day of our country’s 
Father; 67 years back of the first Cavalier's landing at James- 
town; 80 years back of the Puritan landing at Plymouth, the 
exploring Spaniards, whose thirst for adventure and greed for 
gold were unsatisfied with Montezuma's capture, the loot and 
pillage of the treasury of the Aztecans, and the desecration of 
the temples, followed the north star across the fortieth parallel 
and pressed their feet on Nebraska soil in 1540. 
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Why celebrate the passage of 50 years? It is not founded 
alone on the decimal system, a half a century. It relates to a 
year mentioned in Leviticus—the year of jubilee, the year after 
seven times seven, or the seven Sabbath years. That was 
Israel's year of jubilee; this can well be ours. [Applause.] I 
am glad so many of my friends from different parts of the 
Union approve. 


SUCCESS. 

That Nebraska scores a success is established in the fact that 
we celebrate. No derelict craft driven by unfavorable winds 
upon a barren shore would celebrate the anniversary of its put- 
ting out to sea. No bankrupt business concern ever asked or 
invited its friends to celebrate the day it challenged the com- 
petition of the world. I have attended many golden weddings 
in my lifetime, but never was I present at a feast to celebrate 
the anniversary of a divorce. 

So we celebrate a success; we are not here to register a fail- 
ure. Just as we celebrate a birth and observe the date of a 
death. Nebraska concealed its possibilities from the superficial 
and the indolent. It became the land of opportunities to the 
diligent investigator. Fifty years is the span of a human’s 
productive activity. England's greatest laureate sang, Better 
60 years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” In view of the bar- 
barism into which Europe has relapsed, we might paraphrase it 
by saying, “ Better 50 years of Nebraska than a cycle of any- 
where else on earth.” [Applause.] 

IMPORTANT FACTS OF PROGRESS. 

To tell the story of Nebraska from its humble origin to its 
present achievement has taken the broad genius of Morton to 
plan and many others to gather and present in three great vol- 
umes the story of Nebraska’s marvelous course and recount the 
leading facts of its men and women. 

Nebraska—a child of the War for the Union—did more than 
its full share. As a Territory one out of every three citizens 
served in the Union Army. In the Spanish-American War it 
contributed 50 per cent more than its quota. In the Mexican 
expedition Nebraska met in full the Government’s demands. 
And in the great world war in which we are now engaged every 
appeal of the Nation is met with that promptness for which Ne- 
braska has always been noted in meeting her obligations for 
money and men. 

Fifty years ago nine-tenths of Nebraska’s people lived in the 
eastern one-fifth of the State. To-day 1,271,000 souls fairly dis- 
tributed from west to east in general comfort and happiness 
reside. Fifty years ago Omaha, Nebraska's metropolis, then 
as now, had 16,083 people, while now that great American gate- 
way to the Northwest numbers 200,000 souls. 

Fifty years ago there was no completed railway in Nebraska. 
Now five great continental systems traverse Nebraska, carrying 
in comfort and safety passengers through, in, and out of Ne- 
braska. Then there were under cultivation in Nebraska not 
more than 650,000 acres, now there are in meadow and annually 
turned by the plow more than 24,382,000 acres. 

Fifty years ago the money in Nebraska banks was negligible, 
now $342,592,529. It had more buffalo then than cattle. At 
that time there were few churches. To-day, from humble 
chapels of the west to the great cathedrals of the metropolis 
and capitol, every Sabbath 350,000 men and women of God lift 
their voices in prayer and song to the Great Father of us all. 
There were then no colleges and few schools. To-day Nebraska 
has three great universities, wherein are taught the science of the 
ages, the culture of France and Italy, the law of Britain, and the 
language of the ancient Greek and Roman. Moreover, young men 
and women are prepared for the learned professions and prac- 
tical vocations. There are numerous colleges where competent 
instructors train young men and women for learned professions, 
practical vocations, the art of war, and the making of homes. In 
every city and village are high schools advanced as far as the 
academy and colleges of 50 years ago. These render the youth 
liberal education. But more important still is the country school 
where neighbors’ children are being gathered under the care 
of some good young Nebraskan to conduct them through the 
basic elements of learning to either fit them to meet the or- 
dinary problems of life or lay the foundation for broader learn- 
ing, wider usefulness, and greater capacity for enjoyment of the 
mental substantials and luxuries which the diligent and the 
genius of all the ages have created and gathered. [Applause.] 

The success of this system counts for our grade among the 
States in percentage of illiteracy. In 1870 it was 5.5 per cent 
and in 1910, 8 per cent. From a very modest rank at admission 
we reached the rank of first at the end of the century. To sus- 
tain our educational system we have 1,886,363 acres of Ne- 
braska land. Cash or gilt-edged bonds in our strong box $9,- 


060,580. A Massachusetts Member of Congress in a speech re- 
ferred to the old Commonwealth which looks back upon three 
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centuries of history as a great educational center and a great 
creditor’ State. I was able to state in return, for his enlighten- 
ment, that for four decades Nebraska has had a lower per- 
centage of illiteracy than Massachusetts. More than that, our 
literacy had been raised to some extent upon the interest paid 
by Massachusetts to our Nebraska school fund for the money 
she borrowed. At that time the Old Bay State owed Nebraska 
$850,000, payment of which was secured by a lien upon all the 
old Commonwealth, including the Berkshire Hills, Fanuell Hall, 
Bunker Hill Monument, and Plymouth Rock. [Applatse.] 

Upon assuming our place among the States our per capita 
wealth was small indeed; now our wealth for every Nebraskan 
equals $3,110, 

SOURCES OF QUR WEALTH, 

If by reason of our soil, climate, rainfall, together with our 
lack of minerals, power, and forest wealth, we are given the 
rôle of exclusive agriculture, our present station shows us living 
up to our high opportunity and calling. Corn is our cereal king. 
It is the one great cereal planted and grown upon the square, 
It is a sustaining food for man and beast. When wheat failed, 
barley was scarce, and rye did not crop, it furnished food for 
the Nation and was the source of “meal and meat.” It is the 
one important grain grown by the original owners of America. 
Its silver plume waved here before the helmet of the Florentine 
glistened on the Western Continent. Its breastplate of gold pre- 
ceded the discovery of California nuggets. It has contributed 
more to northwestern thrift and southern hospitality than any 
other product of American soil. [Applause.] 

Wheat, the most universal of all our cereals, time tried, 
century tested, it has followed and sustained the course of 
empire from the cradle of the race through peace and war, 
the rise and fall of dynasties, and the supercession of kingdoms 
by republics, until the globe has been girdled. But never has 
this source of life’s staff reached that perfection of nourish- 
ment and that satisfaction of palate that is yearly attained 
under our June rains and early July sun in the fields of 
Nebraska. [Applause.] 

Then, too, is that miracle of the modern world—alfalfa— 
fair to the vision and susceptible to growth, so surcharged 
with nutriment for man and beast, so resistant to heat and 
cold, flood and drought, such a marvelous complement for corn, 
that from them come the Ruby ham, the Marble beef, and 
Rainbow bacon by which Nebraska, on the well-supplied farm- 
er’s board, in the metropolitan cafés of the world’s capitals, 
and even in the trenches of European warriors, has become 
truly famous. Moreover, out of it has come the butter and 
cream, rich, palatable, and wholesome. These come in ever- 
increasing and converging streams from every farm to the 
grenat manufacturing centers until they reach Omaha, our 
metropolis, the greatest butter-producing market of the world. 

In Nebraska the cow and the hen produce much of our 
wealth, but their greatest value lies largely in the fact that 
they have reduced our farmers’ dealings to a cash basis and 
effaced the credit system of the early days, which wrecked 
many a merchant and kept in poverty many a farmer, 

In western Nebraska. where limited rainfall reduced the 
rewards of husbandry, Nebraska genius, foresight, and indus- 
try have chained the waters of the flood season. These under 
control become currents of life and growth, and when combined 
with summer’s sun bring about generous harvests. 

Nebraska upon admission had no great market except far- 
off Chicago. To-day her metropolis is a market for live stock 
and grain rivaling all the markets of the country. It stands 
third among them all, and therefore third in the world. Not 
content with that, it is challenging its rival for second place. 

On admission our capital city had 2,441 inhabitants. To-day 
there live within its bounds 55.000 Nebraskans. It has a busy 
commerce in the midst of many institutions of higher learning 
which furnish means of culture and refinement unsurpassed 
in any capital of this Republic. 

Thriving, prosperous cities and beautiful villages inter- 
sected by railways or standing on our river banks dot Ne- 
braska’s plains. But the best of life, with all its changes and 
comforts, lies in the farm home. Here the young man strong 
and maiden fair have the best opportunity for attaining rea- 
sonable wealth, the best for living clean lives, and the best 
for doing for their neighbors and mankind the best service. 
They live in that part of the earth which God hath made, while 
their urban brethern reside in man-made city. [Applause.] 

More than perhaps any other State in the Union wa Nebraska 
treeless. A few trees there were near the rivers. Forest seeds, 
driven by the winds or conveyed by chance, fell on Nebraska 
soil, pressed for the light and reached for the sun. Most of 
these fell victims to the autumn fires of the plains. It was the 
spirit of Nebraskans not to complain of conditions but to better 
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them. There arose a man who saw Nebraska’s need. With a 
vision looking beyond the immediate future, he appealed to 
the healthy sentiment of Nebraskans to plant trees. So he 
dedicated a day for that work. So his State dedicated a day 
for that great purpose. So, later, nearly every State in the 
Union dedicated a day to the planting of trees. This dedica- 
tion, begun by a great man for a great purpose, has had bound- 
less beneficial results. [Applause.] 

One of Nebraska’s legislative measures which finally became 
a law was naming it Tree Planters’ State.“ In the authorship 
of this law I take a modest pride. It is as follows: 


Whereas the State of Nebraska has heretofore, in a popular sense, been 
pack fe ted b names not in harmony with its history, industry, or 
ambition; an 

Whereas the State is preeminently a tree-planting State; and 

Whereas numerous aud honorable State organizations have by resolu- 
tion designated Nebraska as the Tree Planters’ State: Therefore be it 


Resotved by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska, That Nebraska 
shall hereafter, in a popular sense, be known and referred to as the 
Tree Planters’ State. 

The half has not been told. It was said that the first elec- 
tric message transmitted oyer the wire was “ What hath God 
wrought.” Considering what Nebraska was and contemplating 
what Nebraska is, let me suggest the sentiment, “ What man 
hath wrought through opportunity God hath made.” [Applause.] 

Were I to attempt to distribute credit for Nebraska’s achieve- 
ments I should call up the shades of early Nebraskans—preach- 
ers, teachers, lawyers, physicians, journalists, men of commerce, 
and men of the farm—and by telling their names at this time 
suggest to living Nebraskans their glorious deeds. But time 
would not permit me to name all, and were I to name some it 
would be an injustice to omit many others. So I may say, as 
the ancient writers would. Behold, are not their names and 
deeds written in the books of Morton!” [Applause.] 

For those Nebraskans who live and toil and strive to gain 
much in wealth or fame for self or State I am constrained to 
say they are carrying forward the work as worthy successors 
to those who made Nebraska what it is. They will add to all 
that we have now, not alone in sordid gold or rich merchandise, 
but in their manhood and womanhood’s creditable deeds and 
virtuous lives strengthen and exalt the State. [Applause.] 

After all, Nebraska's qualities, parts, and strength lie not in 
broad acres with abundant harvest, nor yet in flocks and herds, 
still less in sordid wealth, nor yet in monuments to the great 
who have passed beyond, not in the brave, generous deeds of 
the past, but in the men of courage and wisdom, women of grace, 
beauty, and intelligence who live to-day. Then, too, the chil- 
dren of clear, clean-lived men and women, richly endowed with 
ancestral Americanism, bright, strong, and good, they in their 
time will do their part to keep Nebraska sound and great. 
[Applause.] 

With the new phases of the world's commerce, the multiplied 
inventions which must perfect our future with the progress 
now daily being wrought in the world, it is impossible to fore- 
cast character or extent of what our century’s celebration may 
show. The prophecy of yesterday in the light of to-day's 
achievements often appears grotesque. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I shail be delighted to yield briefly. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have not heard the gentlemen mention 
anything about the first citizen of Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Logan Fontanelle was one of the first citizens 
of Nebraska. [Laughter.] But we have and have had a great 
many first citizens. Nebraska, not impoverished like some other 
States of the Union, has a multitude of first citizens. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to my colleague. He is one of the most 
genial men on earth, and I know he has a message in his 
question. 

Mr. LOBECK. We had the first real United States home- 
steader in Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. And his name was Freeman. A citizen of the 
fourth district. 

Mr. LOBECK. You are right. 

Mr. SLOAN. I know that the gentleman from Illinois and 
my genial friend on the other side from Hoosierdom both want 
to hear about their devoted friend the old-time political leader. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, give me as much as you can spare, and 
I want an exhibition of Iowa generosity. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman can have five minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I thank you very much, and I will impose on 
you to that extent. My friend Haveen is a citizen and Repre- 
sentative of the great State of Iowa. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I think Philadelphia is the greatest place on earth 
for parents to be married, Iowa is one of the best States on 


earth to be born in, but when you want to come to Congress and 
represent a State that you can talk about in the presence of a 
magnificent audience like this and never blush, Nebraska is the 
State. [Applause and laughter.] Can the gentleman make that 
10 minutes instead of 5? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would be glad to, but the gentleman is 
drifting away from Iowa. ; 

Mr. SLOAN. Then I will go back to Iowa and take 10 
minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I can wish my State no greatey growth, no more 
relative advancement among the States of the Union than was 
wrought by Nebraskans under God’s opportunity the first 50 
years of our marvelous statehood. - 

At the recent semicentennial celebration held at our State 
capital a well conceived and ably executed pageant was pre- 
sented, reproducing the great historical events of Nebraska’s 
history. ‘The imperial facts of the Louisiana Purchase were 
set forth in stately phrase and superb diction. I liberally 
quote from it with credit to the author, Hartley B. Alexander, 
as follows: 

NAPOLEON. 


Monroe, the purchase you were sent to make 
Is made. I take your price. "Tis new to me, 
Soldier and emperor, to turn bargains man 
And chaffer in the market place; but here 
Is merchandise that's worth such as I, 
An empire put to sale, which who should sell 
If not an emperor! 

MONROE, 


Imperial acts befit imperial men. > 
This deed which now you give America 
Means more to France a 
And to Napoleon's glory it means more 

Than many ma victories. Receive 

My thanks and Jefferson's; and know, henceforth 
The arms of our United States shall be 

Entwined with France in lasting amity! 


NAPOLEON, 
So be it. Men, upon the acts of men 
Mean values set, and on Napoleon's acts 
Green tongues will spit their scorn. I am content, 
For from this deed shall rise a shining power 
To slay their’slander and lift up for France 
The hand of friendship in her hour of need, 

The pageant was presented at a time deeply significant, 
France, a Republic, in its extremity was sending its prayer 
across the seas for men. Britain, against whom the great 
Corsican was fencing, has been sending pleading messages for 
food. Strange that Providence or the decree of destiny on which 
Napoleon relied should have dissolved the sentiments of rivalry 
and hate between France and Britain, and in their place found 
bonds of amity and alliance. Perhaps stranger still that the 
large surplus of food comes from Nebraska, the once most 
unpromising part of that so-called desert, for Britain's relief, 
And equally strange it is that from that same State should go 
to succor France the first soldier of the Republic, Gen. Pershing, 
[Applause.] 

And now for Iowa. Greatness and progress of men and States 
are always relative. Iowa and Nebraska, the States of my 
nativity and my choice, lie side by side, and a comparison is 
alike complimentary to each. [Applause.] 

I remember when a boy I was at a public gathering and heard 
an extravagant though exceedingly eloquent tribute paid to the 
State of Iowa. I will read it to you. I have given it before, 
but you are bearing with me. This is what the Iowa orator 
said: 

“The Lord made the heavens and the earth.” 

You know that is quite a concession for an Iowa man who 
still lives there to make. [Laughter.] 

“At His mandate there was the separation of the land and the sea. 
He made man, and He caused there to be established States, principali- 
ties, kingdoms. Then having looked upon it and called it good, and 
2 by His experience, made Iowa, adorned with beauty, filled with 

tness, and naught lacking for the comfort and happiness of man.“ 

[Applause.] . 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will yield to my friend from the Golden 
Gate. a 

Mr. RANDALL. Would it embarrass the gentleman if I 
informed him that we have in southern California a larger 
colony of Iowa and Nebraska men than from any other States 
in the Union? 

Mr. SLOAN. That is true; in the early days of Iowa and 
Nebraska there were a ‘great many undesirable citizens 
[laughter], and they went away as far as they could without 
trying to wade the Pacific Ocean. [Laughter.} There were, 


more to all the world; 


however, many excellent Iowa and Nebraska citizens, includ- 
ing my friend from California, who, lured by the husks of cli- 
mate and scenery, journed to that far-off country; but when sub- 
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stantials are lacking they will return for the welcome we are 
ready to tender them. But under present conditions do not 
expect any general slaughter of calves. 

Let not my Iowa friends too soon congratulate themselves 
upon this unanswered encomium. 

Friends, the Lord seems to have profited further by His ex- 


perience, He long since learned that for the happiness of His 
people He could do too much. His enterprise at Eden was not 
a complete success. He had done too much for the early chil- 
dren of his creation. We all know that “a smooth sea never 
makes a skillful sailor.” We know that success uninterrupted 
without serious obstacles to overcome never qualify men for the 
highest happiness. And the Creative Genius, recognizing and 
following these principles, looked upon a desert waste una- 
dorned, unproductive, and uninviting, and He said,“ Here in this 
part of My dominion, apparently marred by My manifest neglect, 
I place a few of the cholee children of My creation, And if in 
the years to come they shall through diligence and enterprise 
make these apparently barren plains yield their abundance, 
cause beauty to stand where unsightliness stood, raise cities 
where solitude once sat, establish thousands of homes where 
children and happiness are; if the wheels of industry shall 
roll unceasing; if great colleges and universities shall be 
established ; if happiness shall be in humble cot and marble man- 
sion; if pæans of praise and voices of prayer shall rise to My 
name and glory from humble chapel and vast cathedral, then 
will I visit My children, look upon the works of their creation, 
call it “ good ” and make My dwelling place with them forever. 
[Applause. } 

It is finished. He has looked upon the work of the children 
of His creation in our fair State. He has blessed it, He has 
called it “good”; and He is making His home with us forever. 
Men call this place Nebraska. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE]. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to say 
anything on this bill, for the reason that I felt that after so 
much debate I could not contribute anything to its wise con- 
sideration, But, in listening to the debate to-night, it occurred 
to me that possibly we might be in danger of determining the 
question whether we should oppose or yote for this bill on 
purely collateral matter. 

Of course this is a military measure. Of course this measure 
is not such a one as would be adopted in normal times. It is 
just as much a military expedient as raising the Army, as 
building up the Navy. In fact, we are told, and we recognize it 
to be true, that food is just as important as ammunition, and 
the victualing of our allies is just as important, from a military 
standpoint, as victualing ourselves, for if they are defeated be- 
cause of lack of food we will have the Empire of Germany on 
our hands to fight alone. 

Now, the whole problem, as I understand it, of the economic 
activities of the people is to raise enough of the usable things 
from the earth to supply the masses of the people with a 
sufficient amount of food and clothing, and so forth. In this 
country we must raise enough of those things to supply our- 
selves and give an overplus for distribution among our allies. 
The second question is the distribution of this wealth after we 
have created it. We are attacking to-day the problem of prices 
in money, a mere medium of exchange, because by artificial 
means the prices have been so fixed that the medium of exchange 
will not operate so that these food products which have been 
raised can be distributed among those who need them. The 
first thing, then, is to stimulate production in order that we may 
lave the things. Now, that can only be done, as I understand 
it, by appealing, under our system—because we can not force 
men to labor—to the motive of self-interest. - 

In other words, if you want the farmers of this country_to 
raise an increased amount of food products, you must make it 
to the interest of the farmers to do it. You must supply the 
necessary stimuli to arouse them to increased activity. And 
that is the reason, as I understand it, why the guaranteed-price 
provision is put into this bill, to be invoked if necessary. Under 
the terms of the bill the situation of the consumer is also con- 
sidered. 

In short, the purpose of the bill is to eliminate all unnecessary 
charges between the producer and the consumer in order that 
the consumer may be able to obtain a sufficient amount of food. 
It is not to be presumed that the men who have in charge the 
operation of this measure are going to abuse the power. If 
we proceed on that theory, we can pass no law of any character 
at all. You could have no courts; you could have no judges; 


you could have no departments; you could have no Congress- 
men, because all are clothed with power to do certain things, 


and if-you withhold the power because of the fear that if con- 
ferred it will be abused, government would cease, 

Now, as I understand it, the whole purpose and object of this 
bill is to eliminate unnecessary charges, to stimulate production, 
and then to see to it that the distribution is not interfered with 
by unreasonable and exorbitant charges, making it impossible 
for certain members of the body of citizenship to obtain these 
essential things. 

The idea is not to institute a state of socialism, but to use 
drastic measures, it is true, to do the things we have been try-- 
ing to do for some time is to get rid of the unlawful charges of 
speculators. In other words, as I conceive this measure, it is 
designed and devised for the purpose of giving the freest pos- 
sible scope to the operation of the law of supply and demand, 
so far as the price is concerned, limited only by the provision 
that if found necessary, in order to supply all necessary stimu- 
lation, a minimum price will be fixed for a short length of time. 

It lays no unnecessary burden. It simply says that the law 
of supply and demand will operate without interference, so that 
the consumer, if no price-fixing minimum basis is adopted, shall 
obtain food at a price dictated by the law of supply and demand. 
We fix no maximum prices, and if a minimum guaranteed price 
is fixed for the producer, it is done in order that the consumer 
shall receive the food products at that price, plus the reason- 
able charges for essential services which men render in con- 
veying the food products from the producer to the consumer, 
which is the only legitimate charge, 

Now, as I conceive it, that is the scheme of the bill. Cantiere 
be any objection to that? Does that work an injustice? It des 
an essential thing, if found to be necessary, in supplying an extra 
inducement to the producer to produce more foodstuffs, because 
we must have more, and that is the only way to.bring it about. 
And then, so far as the consumer is concerned, it sees that the 
consumer pays no unnecessary and no unlawful charges to inen 
who have not earned them by some legitimate service. 

I have tried to study the bill to a certain extent, not as ex- 
haustively, really, as I should like. There may be—I do not 
know—some amendments which might be offered that would 
further the accomplishments of these objects. As to that I am 
not prepared to say. But I do not see how there can be any 
fundamental objection to the purposes sought to be accomplished 
or to the means or the methods which are being used. Of course, 
this is not such a bill as we would pass in ordinary times of 
peace. We would not have declared war without occasion, We 
would not have passed a $7,000,000,000 appropriation bill under 
normal circumstances. But we can never measure an abnormal 
situation by normal rules. No man would make a constant 
friend and confidant of a jackass simply because one on one 
occasion spoke words of wisdom to Balaam. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi Has expired. : 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEA of California. The evils of juggling and manipulat- 
ing the prices of foodstuffs have been demonstrated in times of 
peace during recent years. Such products have been hoarded 
for the purpose of limiting the supply and enhancing prices. 
Foodstuffs have been dumped in the ocean, some burned, and 
some deliberately sidetracked in shipment for the same pur- 
pose. So-called boards of trade have“ fixed” and manipulated 
market quotations for the purpose of fleecing both the producer 
and the consumer of various staple products of the country. The 
patience of a busy people has tolerated these conditions in times 
of peace.. The evils of such methods have been emphasized by 
the conditions of war. Methods tolerable in peace have become 
intolerable in war. 

Under present conditions the price of food is mounting higher 
and higher, not only for our allies but for our own people. These 
high prices apply not only to food but to practically all neces- 
sities of life. This is true notwithstanding our great producing 
capacity, the universal employment of labor, and the activity 
of practically all lines of industry. The complaint comes not 
from the jobless man but from the man with a job. 

America is the greatest producing country in the world. The 
limit of our production has not been reached. Suddenly, due 
to the war in Europe, greatly increased demands have been 
made upon our supply. Submarines have restricted the com- 
merce of the world, and our allies in western Europe have be- 
come increasingly dependent upon us. Upon our entry into the 
war their cause our cause. At every hazard and at 
every price Germany must be defeated. Every pound of food 
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supplied to our allies and every one of their soldiers in the 
field fighting Germany lessens the burden that now rests upon 
the United States. The necessity of furnishing all possible 
food and supplies to our allies is so apparent that there can 
not be a difference of opinion among intelligent, patriotic people 
as to our duty in that respect. 

To-day we must recognize the fact that many of our own 
staple products are being sold at higher prices in America than 
in belligerent countries of Europe. For us to permit such con- 
ditions to continue while our own Nation is at war would be 
a confession of our indifference or our incompetency as a Nation. 

We have a good crop prospect. We have the food, not only 
for our own people but in sufficient quantities to furnish a 
large, though not an ample, supply to our allies. These condi- 
tions present the necessity for the law now proposed. Food 
is too high, too searce. There are three possible sources of 
relief: First, more food; second, greater economy and more 
efficient use of the supply available; and, third, lower prices, 
so that sufficient quantities shall be in reach of the people of 
the country. 

So far as this year is concerned, the law we propose can do 
little toward increasing the supply of food. The planting season 
is mostly past. The prospect of an assured market at good 
prices is the greatest and best incentive for a large production. 
That incentive has existed during the planting season of this 
year. Our production will be limited rather by weather condi- 
tions, shortage of labor, or inability to finance the crop, than 
by any reasons the law can now obviate. 

Should the war continue with its incidental shortage of food 
among the combatants and the consequent need of a greater 
supply from us, this bill may aid a greater production for the 
coming year. It authorizes the Government to guarantee mini- 
mum prices for necessaries, so that the producer, whether of 
limited means or otherwise, can plant his nonperishable crops 
with assurance of a market and satisfactory prices. To that 
extent the Government may encourage the producer by relieving 
him of part of the hazard of the undertaking. 

The bill also authorizes the Government to purchase, store, 
provide storage facilities, and sell necessaries. 

It authorizes the President, when in his judgment necessary, 
to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food, to regu- 
late, limit, and prohibit the use of foods in the manufacture of 
beverages. y 

The above provisions may to some extent increase the quantity 
of foods available, But in all probability the practical assur- 
ance of a market at good prices will prevail next year and be 
the greatest and most reliable inducement for the production of 
a large crop. 

Genter economy and efficiency in the use of foods avail- 
abla is aided, encouraged, and supported by this bill, not by 
methods of compulsion, but rather by providing for the co- 
operation of the people and consumers of the Nation in a great 
` system of voluntary economy. By securing the interest and co- 

operation of millions of American housewives and consumers in 
general, it is expected that a vast saving of our food products 
ean be secured. We bave been prosperous, prodigal, and waste 
has been a habit in the use of our food supplies. Now, the 
economy of thrift, organized and inspired not only by the mo- 
tive of saving, but also by the commendable motive of serving 
the country’s needs offers to increase the value of the country’s 
food supply by its more efficient use. 

The greatest benefit this law can give will be lower prices 
for food products to the consumers of the Nation as well as 
our allies. This feature of the bill presents its effective and 
-yirile provisions. Probably the most essential part of this law 
is section 5, which provides that a license shall be required 
-for the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, and 
distribution of necessaries. This is a familiar method of regu- 
lating business, where strict and prompt supervision is re- 
quired. No one will be permitted to engage in such business 
without securing and holding a license authorizing him so to do. 
The continuance of the license shall be subject to such regu- 
lations as the President may determine “as may be essential“ 
to prevent (1) uneconomical manufacture and (2) inequitable 
distribution. The President is authorized to prescribe require- 
ments for the issuance of such licenses, systems of accounts 
and auditing, submission of reports, and to provide for the entry 
and inspection of the place of business of such persons. The 
President is also authorized to order a discontinuance of any 
(1) rate, (2) charge, or (8) practice which is (a) unjust, (b) 
unreasonable, (e) discriminatory, (d) unfair, or (e) wasteful. 

The President shall also determine what is a (1) just, (2) 
reasonable, (8) nondiscriminatory, (4) fair, or (5) economical, 
(a) rate, (b) charge, or (c) practice. 


Carrying on such business without the license required or 
violating any of the regulations prescribed is punishable by 
heavy penalties. 

Exemptions from the operation of this section include farmers 
as to products of their lands, retailers as to the business 
actually conducted by them, and common carriers, 

It is generally asserted that the consumers of the country 
pay for the products of the farm at the rate of $3 to each $1 
paid the farmer. In other words, some place between the farm 
and the table of the consumer two-thirds of the charge against 
the consumer originates. Out of the $1 received by the farmer 
he must pay the expense of seed, planting, cultivation, harvest- 
ing, and containers for his crop, interest and taxes, support and 
educate his family. 

This bill is based upon the theory that methods of distribu- 
tion that exact two-thirds of the retail price of the products of 
the farmer is doing an injustice to the consumer. It recognizes 
that the same inefficient or unjust methods of distribution often 
exact unfair terms from the farmer in the disposal of his prod- 
ucts. In other words, the virile purpose of this bill is to regu- 
late and control those products not in the hands of the farmer 
but in the hands of those through whom they pass between the 
farmer and the retailer. The object is not to take away part 
of the dollar from the farmer, but to save part of the $2 to the 
consumer, 

The usefulness and necessity of the man who buys the farmer’s 
crops and holds them that later théy may be supplied to meet 
the demands of the consumer are recognized by this law. The 
average farmer must sell at crop time or shortly after. It is to 
his interest and to the interest of the country to have a buyer. 


For the services that the buyer performs in turning over the . 


purchase price to the farmer and preserving the crop for the 
consumer, the use of his money, and the hazard of the invest- 
ment he is entitled to just compensation. This law empowers 
the President to prohibit hoarding, cornering the market, and 
manipulating prices. It permits a dealer to purchase the 
farmer’s crop and retain it so far as reasonably required to fur- 
nish the same seasonably throughout the period of scant or no 
production, as well as to satisfy the reasonable requirements 
of his business for use or sale for a reasonable time. The law 
does, however, prohibit such dealer from withholding such 
products for the purpose of unreasonably increasing or Jimin- 
ishing the price thereof. 

In order to carry out these provisions the President is au- 
thorized to make regulations controlling the business of such 
persons and confining their charges to just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory figures. 

It is contended that the powers thus granted to the President 
are capable of abuse. I concede such to be the fact. But I 
deny the probability of such abuse. Only the war and the ab- 
normal conditions incidental to the war can, in my judgment, 
justify the enactment of this legislation. The evils at which 
this law are aimed are apparent to all. At each mealtime they 
are impressed upon every American and every citizen of a 
belligerent country. This law is not proposed for any trivial, 
theoretical, or abstract reason. 

The necessity of regulation is also apparent. Three possible 
methods of exercising that control may be considered. 
first place, we might omit the food administrator and the dis- 
cretionary powers of the President and instead attempt to meet 
the situation by specific provisions of law. Under this plan we 
might impose minimum and maximum prices for necessaries. 
We might conscript men and lands for increased production. 
We might at great length define and limit profits and compen- 
sation to be permitted for the various distributive services ren- 
dered by existing agencies. Finally, in order to enforce the 
many arbitrary rules so established, we might provide penalties 
and place the enforcement of the law in the hands of the De- 
partment of Justice. But who will contend that such a system 
would be reasonably satisfactory or desired by-either the pro- 
ducer, distributor, or consumer? Its lack of pliancy to the con- 
ditions of the various industries of the country and the slow- 
ness and inefficiency of establishing and pursuing its remedies 
through the courts prohibit this method from serious considera- 
tion. 

The acute demands and necessities of war require sensitive- 
ness to business conditions and positive and prompt use of the 
administrative powers. 

In the second place, instead of conferring these vast powers 
upon the President, we might establish a semijudicial body, 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, with power to 
make regulations such as this law proposes to confer upon the 
President. Such commission would proceed as a deliberative 


body, basing its actions upon investigation, the production of 
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testimony, orderly hearings of all interested parties, and a 
system of enforcing its orders. 

If we were attempting to provide a permanent system of food 
control, to be retained after peace shall come, I would favor 


that method. It would substitute semijudicial powers for what 
may be called the arbitrary powers of this law. The prompt- 
ness of action now required can not be supplied by a deliber- 
ative body. The need is present and pressing. We are not in 
a position to pursue the most desirable or most idealistic 
methods of handling the war situation. We are forced to act 
by the most available methods, not next year, but now. 

The third possible method of regulation is the one proposed 
by this bill. The President is the executive head of the Nation, 
selected but for a brief period to exercise its great powers. 
Shortly the time comes when those great prerogatives are con- 
ferred upon another, and the man who was President steps 
down and out, deprived of the prestige of power and office, 
mingles with the rest of us, and thereafter wields only that influ- 
ence to which his ability and moral worth entitles him. In 
conferring these great powers upon our President we have this 
assurance: No President has ever betrayed us. His motive is 
only patriotic; only to serve. No one will ascribe a purpose to 
injure any legitimate industry. All will ascribe a patriotic 
purpose to streugthen and mobilize our country and its re- 
sources, so that we may rise up in solid phalanx, with all our 
potential powers active, cogrdinated, devoted, and consecrated 
to the cause of our country and mankind. In the common 
sense, industry, and disposition to patient investigation of our 
President, and in these great motives, I find ample reason for 
trusting him for the best and wisest exercise of these great 
temporary powers. 

It is probable that during the next year the labor of our 
country will be employed. High prices have made the wages 
of the employed laboring man and the moderate income of 
many Insufficient for properly meeting their financial obliga- 
tions. That great mass of our people that compose such a large 
proportion of our citizenship deserve the highest consideration 
in our legislation. Oppressive living conditions, oppressive to 
competent and industrious men, are not conducive to patriotism 
or to the best interests of our country. Economic conditions 
may become as oppressive as any unjust laws Congress or our 
legislators can write. I conceive it to be our duty, so far as lies 
in our power, to anticipate and provide against the evil condi- 
tions abroad in the land, largely created by hysteria, hoarding, 
speculation, and price manipulation. 

I believe that conferring any powers on anybody that are 
sufficient to meet the needs of the situation would carry with 
them powers capable of abuse and possible of inflicting serious 
injury upon the business of the country. The Supreme Court 
has a power that could be destructively used. So has every 
court in the country. So has every great executive officer. That 
is particularly true of the war powers conferred upon our 
President. When we placed in his hands the fate of our boys, 
we have nothing more valuable to give. But we have no reason 
to suppose that a destructive use of the power is either desired, 
intended, or would be exercised. 

This law can not be successful unless it deprives some men 
of money they otherwise would have realized by boosting food 
prices. It is extremely desirable that this great power be exer- 
cised with the greatest possible consideration for the legitimate 
business and industries of the country consistent with its just 
purposes. The centralization of the power in the President 
gives a wise and just administrator the opportunity to enforce 
the purposes of the law with a minimum of interference and 
a maximum of results. 

A law like this must have a moral right, founded upon a 
necessity. I believe that when the people of a nation are en- 
gaged in the cooperative essential purpose of fighting for its 
preservation and their own liberties, no man has a moral right, 
however great his power may be to exact it, of preying and 
prospering upon the necessities of his fellow men. I believe 
that under these circumstances any right or supposed right of 
indiscriminate liberty of the individual is.subordinate to the im- 
measurably greater right of the Nation to advance, protect, and 
defend its own welfare and the general welfare of its people. 
Upon this moral right and upon this necessity I base the need 
and justice of this law. 

It is not a question as to whether or not our industries are 
going to be regulated. We know they shall be.. Their regula- 
tion will be limited by the cruel necessities of war, by the un- 
conscionable efforts of the speculator, by the hysteria of war 
conditions, by those influences which have made “ war prices” 
the known and dreaded accompaniment of every war, or else 
they will be regulated by methods here proposed, ‘Therefore 


9 the remedy as proposed by this bill as a matter of 
necessity. l 

It is asserted that the powers thus conferred upon our Presi- 
dent are autocratic. They are autocratic in the sense that they 
do not conform to the political theories of democracy. But 
they conform to the more potent democracy—the democracy of 
necessity. Yesterday I heard Mr. Hoover testify before the 
Agricultural Committee of the Senate. I was impressed with 
the fact that he was a man of humane instincts, impelled by a 
controlling desire to serve humanity. His examination indi- 
cated that he was not much concerned with political theories 
or as to the technical construction of this proposed law. He was 
concerned with results rather than the letter of the law. He 
manifested a deep interest and purpose to be of use to his 
country and to the millions of people among us and our allies to 
whom the bread-and-butter question is a real and pressing 
problem, The appointment of Mr. Hoover by the President is 
most promising. 

Mr. Hoover devoted himself to the starving fathers, mothers, 
and children of Belgium in a way that has endeared him to them 
forever. The President seeks to utilize his experience, his 
demonstrated administrative ability, and his devotion to this 
work. Mr. Hoover has complied with the request and has offered 
to serve without compensation. With zeal, patience, and energy 
he is applying himself to this great service. He seeks only to 
help redeem a stricken world. I regret that men in responsible 
positions in opposing the provisions of this bill have deemed 
it necessary or patriotic to make unjustified attacks upon Mr. 
Hoover. This is the time when we can ill afford to stricken 
the hand outstretched to aid those in need. Men may question 
the wisdom of his plans, but the worthiness of his motives 
should at least temper the violence of their criticism. 

It has been asserted here that the price of those things the 
farmer buys should be regulated as well as the price of the 
products he sells. In the general principle of that expression I 
concur. But, as I understand the situation, there is no intention 
to prescribe a limit on the sale price of the products in the hands 
of the farmer. He is at liberty to sell when he pleases and at 
the best price he can procure, The Government steps in to regu- 
late only after the product has left his hands, In other words, 
this is a practice regulating rather than a price-fixing law. 

It is not the purpose of this law to substitute or destroy those 
legitimate agencies that are now distributing the food products 
of the Nation. On the contrary, it is recognized that they per- 
form legitimate and necessary functions of our economic life. 
They are to be preserved and utilized in the continuance of their 
necessary services. By continuing their work freed from some of 
the impositions and methods now detrimental to legitimate busi- 
ness they can still prosper. 

This law will not only aid us to be of greater assistance to 
our allies and in that way help us to win the war, but it will also 
give a hope and a promise to every family that gathers around 
an American breakfast table to-morrow morning. It will give 
a hope and a promise of lightening the load of the father and the 
breadwinners of the home, because it will offer some relief from 
conditions now serious and oppressive. 

The constantly rising prices of foods levy an additional toll 
upon every other necessary article of the consumer. Wages, 
salaries, and incomes of the average men do not advance to meet 
the rising prices. This means less of needed clothing, shoes 
for children, and necessaries of the home. It delays the getting 
of those semiluxuries of the family for which frugal fathers, 
mothers, and children strive. Its unjust exactions lessen the 
opportunity with which the young men and women of America 
face the problems of life and enter upon its responsibilities. 

Legislation can not be designed for a more beneficent purpose 
in these trying times than to preserve to the average man and 
woman of America the right to supply the table of themselves 
and their families and the necessaries of life upon terms of 
equity and justice, upon terms that restrain and limit the 
aggressions of avarice and greed and yet seek to retain, utilize, 
and protect all those existing legitimate producing and distribut- 
ing agencies of the country. 

This law is without precedent in our history. Those who 
have drawn it have followed the unbeaten path, striving toward 
an end that has not been attained in our country. We are deal- 
ing with conditions unprecedented in the history of the world 
and we seek to meet them by methods without precedent in our 
land. We may well search ourselves and current history for the 
surest and most efficient implements with which to serve the 
needs of our time. This act in its inspiration and purpose de- 
serves to take its place beside those measures which have been 
enacted in recent times for the betterment of the'conditions of 
the people of this country and with those great war measures 
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recently adopted in the confident hope and for the purpose of 
making our Nation America aroused, America mobilized, Amer- 
ica efficient, America triumphant! 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose ,and Mr. Sts having taken 


the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HAumix, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R, 4961) for the control and distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
8 my remarks in the Recorp, on the subject of transporta- 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 A. M. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House ad. 
journs to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow. IS 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2453. An act to authorize condemnation proceedings of 
lands for military purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 21 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 21, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting an additional estimate of appropriation for pay of pro- 
fessors and others, Naval Academy, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 192); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. : 

2. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting report of anthracite and bituminous coal 
situation and the relation of rail and water transportation 
to the present fuel problem (H. Doc. No. 193); to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2453) to authorize condemnation pro- 
ceedings of lands for military purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 83) which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 5114) reinstating any officer 
to his former rank and grade in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 5115) to authorize 
the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to ratify the agreements 
of certain persons made with the commissioner of public lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii, and to issue land patents to those 


eligible under the terms of said agreements; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 5116) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to Marion County, W. Va., two bronze 
or ae cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 5117) to amend the Army ap- 
propriation bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5118) to provide for 
the selection of osteopathic physicians in the Medical Service of 
the Army and Navy of the United States and to provide for 
their official status, rank, and pay, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 106) to terminate the reciprocity treaty with the Republic 
of Cuba; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, favoring the authorization by Congress of 
the governor of Hawaii to ratify certain agreements with the 
. of public lands; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 5119) granting a pension to 
Patrick F. Flannery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5120) granting a pension to Mina Sieber; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5121) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. De Vaughn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 5122) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Hottenstein; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5123) granting a pension to Virginia F, 
Huddleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 5124) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 5125) granting an increase 
of pension to Wilber D. West; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5126) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5127) granting a pension to Almeda King; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 5128) granting a pension tọ 
Sarah A. Henry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5129) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 5130) granting an increase of 
pension to Eli C. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Game and Fish Commissioners, held 
at Washington, D. C., on June 13, 1917, urging that immediate 
and favorable consideration be given the bills now before 
Congress, Senate bill 1553 and House bill 2612, to give effect 
to the migratory-bird treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migratory game and insec- 
tivorous birds in the United States and Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of State Retail Liquor Dealers’ Protective 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis., against national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE ef New York: Petition of Ward Baking Co., 
urging the passage of the Lever food-control bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of sundry citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., asking that a prohibitory law be enacted on both 
spirituous and malt liquors as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of sundry labor organizations of St. 
Louis, Mo., urging a congressional investigation into the circum- 
stances of the bomb-throwing incident in San Francisco, Cal., in 
1916; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 
Local St. Louis, protesting against the intent of Congress to in- 
crease the rate on second-class mail matter and the postage on 
view and picture cards; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of Central Trades and Labor Union, St. Louis, 
Mo., and vicinity, protesting against any suspension of or en- 
croachment upon the child-labor laws upon the statutes to-day; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

` By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Rev. L. B. Bradrick and 
others, opposing use of grain in manufacture of liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Wisconsin State Conference of 
Defense Councils, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, favoring passage of Senate bill 1553 and House 
bill 2612 relative to migratory-bird treaty; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of Findley Lake, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of the Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Union of the diocese of Providence, in the 
State of Rhode Island, favoring legislation prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Bethany Free Baptist Church and Brother- 
hood Societies of Pawtucket, in the State of Rhode Island, favor- 
ing prohibition during war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John Warren and 40 others, of Providence, 
R. I., favoring passage of food-control legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of congregation of Christ Church of Lonsdale, 
in the State of Rhode Island, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Canio Alianiello, of Providence, in the State 
of Rhode Island, opposing taxation on all drug articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. E. La Brosse, of Central Falls, in the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring daylight-saving plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of F. F, Hanes and other resi- 
dents of Encanto, Cal., asking conservation of foodstuffs, etc.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Miss Anna B, Hayes, president, and other 
members of the Loyal Women’s Bible Class, First Christian 
Church, Ontario, Cal, for closing of all breweries, distilleries, 
etc., until the close of the war; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Essie Crandall and other citizens of Perris, 
Edsen H. Ward and other residents of Santee, and Wilfred Kent 
and sundry other citizens of Oceanside, all in the State of Cali- 
fornia, for the immediate enactment of prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of directors of San Diego County Farm Bureau, 
San Diego, Cal., requesting the Congress to guarantee a mini- 
mum price for staple farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Myrtle Miller, commander, and Marion Squire, 
record keeper, Review of the Woman’s Benefit Association of 
the Maccabees, located at Riverside, Cal., urging immediate sub- 
mission of Federal amendment for woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of Dr. W. E. Mercer, J. W. Klarner, 
N. F. Fisher, M. E. Graff, Lucas Akers, superintendents of five 
Sunday schools in Liberty Township, Adams County, III., de- 
manding as a war measure the entire prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of all intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. s 

By Mr. LESHER : Petition of 41 citizens of Sullivan County, 
Pa., favoring a Christian amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Connecticut Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnæ, providing for a zone 
around military camps from which saloons and questionable re- 
sorts will be barred; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Farmers’ Club of East Wallop, Conn., 
opposing the passage of the daylight-saving bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of congregation of Warner Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Warner, N. Y., favoring full national pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxi- 
cating beverages for the period of the war, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Dr. N, A. Monroe and Frederick H. Kimman, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring full national prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating beverages 
= the period of the war, etc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ary. 
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‘Also, petition of Federation of Protestant Associations, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war mensure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of Grand Avenue Methodist 
Mission, of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of prohibition of the liquor 
traffic as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Asphalt Workers’ Local, No. 84, 
of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against any attempt to amend 
the Chinese-exclusion act to permit of the importation of 
Chinese into the United States; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Saratoga Springs, Hoosick, Ballston, and Gansevoort, all in the 
State of New York, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Woman's Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, all of Elmira, N. V., 
favoring the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
ee to prohibit polygamy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of members of the Red Cross 
Auxiliary, of Pocomoke City, Md., favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of W. R. Bath- 
rick and seven other residents of Perry, N. Y., favoring national 
prohibition as a war measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Washington Beck and 10 other residents of 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Harry Martin and 10 other residents of 
Perry, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petitions of N. R. Chamberlain and 89 
others, H. W. Campbell and 14 others, W. J. Beachy and 52 
others, D. C. Winship and 43 others, G. W. Snyder and 46 
others, all of the State of Nebraska, favoring prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of various organizations of Boon- 
ville, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of 34 residents of the thirty-third district of 
New York, favoring the daylight bill; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 


Tuorspay, June 21, 1917. 


Rev. M. A. Matthews, D. D., of Seattle, Wash., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Kind heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the preservation of 
our lives until the present moment. Do Thou guide us in the 
duties and responsibilities of this day. Do Thou bless the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice President, and the officers of 
the Federal Government, the Houses of Congress, and all con- 
cerned in the work now before us. Bless our homes and those 
constituents of this Government who are looking to us to lead 
them aright. And, O God, do Thou teach us what to do and how 
to do it, that after it is all finished Thy name may be honored 
and glorified and the cause for which we are now striving may 
friumph. We ask it for Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of Tues- 
day, June 19, 1917, was read and approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HUSTING presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wis- 
consin, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent the use of dry malted grain in the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Home Missionary 
Society of Barron, Wis., praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which was ordered to lle on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Gales- 
burg, Canton, Clayton, Savanna, Greenville, Peoria, Jacksonville, 
Glasford, Carthage, Joliet, Galia, and Jerseyville, all in the State 
of Illinois, relative to the proposed increased tax on cigars, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 274, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, of Pekin; of Local Union No. 154, 
Cigar Makers’ International Union, of Lincoln; of Local Union 
No. 99, Cigar Makers’ International Union, of Ottawa; and of 
Local Union No. 455, Cigar Makers’ International Union, of 
Galena, all in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the 
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propose increase in the tax on cigars, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Chicago, 
Easton, Compton, Herrin, Granite City, Saunemin, Jacksonville, 
Beardstown, Armstrong, Good Hope, Morris, Bethany, St. Fran- 
cisville, Edison Park, Danville, Greenville, Warrensburg, Roberts, 
Decatur, Mount Carroll, Fairbury, Paloma, Buckhart, Moline, 
Delavan, Nepansit, Allerton, Princeton, Kansas, Beaucoup, Anna, 
Millersville, North Henderson, Streator, Brocton, Mason City, 
Metcalfe, Alton Charleston, Bluffs and vicinity, Princeville, 
Ilinois City, Earlsville, Centralia, Carterville, Pesotum, Alham- 
bra, Byrou, Brighton, Elgin, Genoa, Congress Park, Georgetown, 
Golden, Stonington, and Prophetstown, all in the State of Mi- 
nois, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. - 

He also presented resolutions from citizens of. Chicago, 
Hagerstown, Vandalia, Springfield, Urbana, Coal City, Dia- 
mond, Kincaid, Wilmington, Wilmette, Morris. Kinsman, Rock- 
well City, Evanston, Forest Park, and Winnetka, all in the 
State of Illinois, pledging support to the Government in time 
of war, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Connecticut House- 
wives’ League; of Local Union No. 484, Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, of Meriden; and of the Moving Pic- 
ture Machine Operators’ Protective Union, of New Haven, all 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for Federal control of food 
products, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of 248 citizens of Meriden; of 
the congregation of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
New Haven; of 50 students of the State Normal Training 
School, of Willimantic; of the J. B. Williams Co., of Glaston- 
bury; of the Connecticut State Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnæ; and of the Templars of Honor and Tem- 
perance, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for national 
prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of 133 citizens of Danbury, 
Conn., remonstrating against nation-wide prohibition, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Rhome, Tex., remonstrating against the use of foodstuffs in the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors, Which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the elders of the Church of 
Christ of Denton, Krum, Justin, Stony, Little Elm, and Bolivar, 
all in the State of Texas, praying for the incorporation of a 
clause in the conscription act exempting from military service 
_ members of religious organizations, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Sunday School of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Alvin, and of sundry 
citizens of Alvin, in the State of Texas, praying for national 
abe ae i as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Annona, 
Tex.. remonstrating against the use of grain in the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquors, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Diboll, 
Joaquin, Miles, Thompson, Woods, Jacksonville, Palestine, 
Unaha, Nacogdoches, Carthage, Luskin, Marshall, Marlin, Gal- 
veston, Plehweville, Lott, San Antonio, and Riviera, all in the 
State of Texas, praying for national prohibition, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Brainerd, Minn. praying for national prohibition as a food- 
conservation measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kingston and 
Minneapolis; of the Ladies’ Bible Class of Linden Hills Congre- 
gational Church, of Minneapolis; and.of the Epworth League of 
Bemidji, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the National Woman’s Party 
of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the adoption of the so-called 
Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Constitution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of South 
Shaftsbury, Vt., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the use of food products in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a resotu- 
tion adopted by the Falls City Branch, No. 14, National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, of Louisville, Ky., in regard to the high 
cost ef food products. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

> 


. Fas Cirt Iman. No. 14. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 


Louisville, Ky., June 13, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIn Jaures, Senator, 
$ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Will ask you to please consider the following resolution: 

“Whereas that the cost of living has increased from 50 to 100 per cent 
during the last six years and the commodities of life have now 
reached that point where the ority of the masses can not pro- 
. cure the common necessaries of life; and 
“Whereas this condition has been force upon tke 
eos or San and gambling in the food 
ty; an 

“Whereas the earning power of the masses bas not increased in a just 
proportion to the cost of living: Therefore be it 

* Resolved, That the setter carriers of Louisville, in meeting assembled, 
do hereby request the representatives of this district in Congress to 
take such action as they deem best to break up these unlawful combina- 
tions in contre'ling the food products of this country; and 

“ Resolved, That loyalty and devotion to flag and country is the duty 
of every American citizen, which we fully indorse, and pledge ourselves 
to sustain our President in all his acts. 

We also ize that it is the duty of this Government to protect 
its citizens in their rights to purchase the commodities of life in the 
open market uncontro by trusts and other brutal contaminations of 
capital, and the time is near at hand when the people will demand in 
very plain language of their Representatives that these parasites that 
have been 8 vital energies of the people be dealt with in 
accordance with their deeds; and be it further resolved that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent each of the Representatives from this 
State in Congress. 

Respectfully. 


ple by combina- 
ucts of the coun- 


D. R. BEAUCHAMP, Secretary. 
PRICE OF STEEL. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in view of the dis- 
cussion of the shipbuilding matter the other day T desire to have 
printed in the Reconp a telegram received this morning from 
Hon. B. N. Baker, of Baltimore, addressed to myself, saying, 
under date of June 20: 


Senator WILLIAM ALDEN Sir, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Before the 5 9 71 Board was formally organized the proposa] was made 
to the then appointed members by the largest shipbuilding and stce! com- 
pany in this country to construct for our Government all their capacity, 


representing then at least 40 per cent of the d shipping building 
of our country, price to be fixed by the Shipping Boara. 82 
. BAKER. 


As Senators know, Mr. Baker was appointed as a member of 
the Shipping Board and assisted in its organization. He re- 
signed shortly thereafter of his own volition, although urged 
by the President to remain. He was the recognized author of 
the shipping bill and performed most valuable service for the 
Government during the Spanish-American War. He is now 
trustee of the Johns Hopkins University. 

I wish this telegram to appear in the Record in order that 
there may be little question about the attitude of the shipbuild- 
ing companies toward the Government in this crisis. 


DELAWARE’S RED CROSS CONTRIBUTION. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I have a letter here cover- 
ing resolutions passed by the Delaware Red Cross Association 
engaged in collecting funds to make up the large fund which 
they desire for their work. It is signed by the chairman of the 
committee engaged in this work in Delaware. I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp. - 

The letter shows the desire of those who are doing such good 
work there that there may be an amendment incorporated in 
the pending revenue bill exempting gifts to the Red Cross from 
the income tax, or rather allowing persons who make such 
gifts to deduct them in their income-tax returns. 

I may state in this connection that the allotment by the 
general committee to be collected in my State was only $250,000. 
It was a fuil proportionate allotment, and on the first two days 
by magnificent efforts more than twice that amount was raised. 
They have now set the figure which they propose to raise for 
this great work at $1,000,000, instead of $250,000. and the 
morning papers inform me that they have already had con- 
tributed six hundred and forty-nine and odd thousand dollars, If 
the rest of the country contributed in the same proportion, about 
three to four hundred million will be raised for this just object, 
I ask that the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


AMERICAN Rep Cross, 
DELAWARE CHAPTER, 
Wilmington, June 19, 191. 
Hon. WILLARD SAULSBURY, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. $ SI 
DEAR SENATOR SAULSBURY: I am inclosing herew a of some 
ple who were at the Red ca dinner at the Hotel Du 
Pont last evening, which list you will note Includes as representative 
a gathering of ci of 12 — — few p arh vA — 1 

ested F oward the „000, 

eee fond Delaware voluntarily . anea to raise double 
this amount, or 


d. 
goa sees ete it does one’s heart good to see the won- 
derful amount o enthusiasm prevailing, 
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resolution was unani- 

in C ill d N at cae 

e in Congress will do everything poss exempt from 

taxation income which is contributed to this great Red Cross work: 

“ Whereas the people of the United States are being solicited this week 
to contribute $100,000,000 to meet the immediate needs of the 


At the meeting last evening the follo 
mously 3 and in line therewith I trus 
Representativ: 


American National Red Cross; and 
“Whereas the work of the American National Red Cross is quasi gov- 
ernmental work: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Delaware campaign committee are unanimous! 
of the opinion that incomes used for contributions to this work shoul 
be exempt from taxation and that the chairman of this committee be 
directed to so noti our Senators and Representative in Congress, 
with the request that they do all in thelr power to incorporate in the 
eons ee now before Congress such provisions as 1 accomplish 

s o! 

It may be argued that if exception is made in the case of the Red 
Cross it will necessarily have to be made in charities of all kinds, and 
there is no telling where the end might be. This, however, seems to 
me to be not true. The Red Cross work being a national work in which 
every man, woman, and child in the Uni States is intere: 
being a quasi-governmental institution places it in a class distinctly 
by itself. In other words, it is a work which, if not done voluntarily 
and privately, would of n ty be met by taxation, in which event 
those people now voluntarily subscribing would be exempt from having 
to pay Kin income tax for the privilege of making su ptlons. 


incerely, yours, 
H. P. Scorr, Chairman, 
POEM BY CHARLES PRESSLEY SIMONTON. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to submit a short 
patriotic poem, written by my esteemed friend the Hon, Charles 
Pressley Simonton, of Covington, Tenn. I believe it will be of 
much interest to Members of the Senate and to the country, and 
I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


GOD SENT TO US A PILOT; FOLLOW HIM. 
[Dedicated to President Woodrow Wilson.] 
(By Charles Pressley Simonton, Covington, Tenn.) 


A master hand, as kind and tender as 
A mother’s hand, but strong and certain as 
Is fate inexorable, now steers the ship 
Of state. Blest winds of justice, liberty, 
And hope distend her sails and proudly urge 
Her on in safety tween the hungry jaws 
Of Scylla and arybdis grim. e spreads 
on — to 8 1 Shs 

spring frum the misgu pulace, 
22 often they caress their White expanse 
553 elcomed not, depart, return, and then 
par 


ta 
And e depths, whose coral reefs oft lure 
To endless ruin and destruction fair 
And gallant ships, he onward steers straight for 
Old ocean's mighty deeps and storm-tossed waves, 
For well he knows there lies the way of peace 
With honor, freedom, safety, happiness, 


A master mind, full stored with wisdom of 

The ages t, and which hath 8 and found 
The guar ed knowledge of the yet to be, 

Inspired and guides the pilot's hand. To his 
Prophetic eye, futurity’s dark veil 

Is rent in:twain, and with clear vision he 
Discerns the way that lies beyond and in 

The mellow distance leads to smiling hav'n 


in, but scorning waters shoal 


His shoulders liberty’s blest mantle of 
The Stars and Stripes, and red and white and blue 


Of Moses that o'er Amalek the sons 

Of Israel might prevail, thus givers of 

The law and men of eloquence, of pray'’r, 

And men with = more mighty than the sword, 
And horny-handed farmers and true men 

In overalls, and women brave, uphold 

And stay the master pilot's patriot hands. 


Upon her docks are nug seamen and 
Braye men of arms from land and sea, who once 
More welcome give the AURREI tempest's breath, 
For well they know enduring peace, good will, 
And calm fast follow in its wake, content 
To do their 4 ogg bidding and to yield 
Up life itself so that the ship of state 
Sail safely on, and in the morrow's dawn 
Eternal burn the red and white and blue 
of 59 5 — banners of sweet liberty. 
Within her cabins wide are gathered there 
Fair women, little children, and the old 

weak, and as her precious passengers 
She bears the hopes and fears and pray’rs of all 
Humanity. Their presence ever gives 
The master pilot's hand its strength of steel; 
And that mysterious message and the oft 
Spaken, whispered prays of love and trust, 
Which heart to other heart oft breathes, are to 
His loving heart encouragement as sweet ‘ 
As smile of hope to one who would despair. 
Then marvel not that he e'er scorns the waves 
Of angry passion and timeservers' sneers, 


5, 
And wegklings’ murmurs and the ere darts 
ve no 

and keep. 


By traitors cast, for destiny 
To him one life alone to gua 


'Tis not for self, he steers the ship of state 
For lives of millions and world I 

And happiness lie in his arms. God sends 
No tempest, but He also with it sends 

A pilot, who will lead humanity 

Safe into hav’n. Then fear not; follow him} 
God sent to us a pilot; all is well! 


STATUS OF NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2467) fixing the status 
as naturalized citizens of enlisted men, commissioned officers 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, which was agreed to. 

THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 89, submitted by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Smr] on the 20th instant, reported it without amendment, 
a it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 

ollows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Printing, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress 
to send for persons, books, pers; to administer oaths, 
employ a cups Shwe at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
to rt such hearings as may be had in connection with any su 
which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recess of the Senate, 


„ and pa and to 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2484) granting to American women married to for- 
eigners the right to retain their citizenship; to the Committee on 
Immigration. x 

A bill (S. 2485) for the maintenance and protection of useful 
farm bird reservations belonging to the Government of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2486) requiring all public-building bills to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury for investigation and 
report as to whether proposed buildings and sites are needed 
and the expenditure justified, and as to the lowest cost at 
which buildings found necessary may be erected with economy 
and efficiency; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: . 

A bill (S. 2487) permitting Frances Mack Mann to purchase 
certain public lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2488) to relieve Congress from the adjudication of 
private claims against the Government; and s 

A bill (S. 2489) to create two additional associate justices of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2490) to commission as officers in the Regular Army 
of the United States National Guard officers attending service 
schools; and 

A bill (S. 2491) providing for the transfer of Lieut. Max H. 
Carter from the Philippine Scouts to the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 2492) granting an increase of pension to Hildur M. 
Phillips (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. i 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JENNIE T. 

On motion of Mr. PENROSE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers ona age a fs the bill S. 228, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, for the relief of Jennie T. Hamilton, be withdrawn m the 
files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


CITIZENS OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 90), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested 
to furnish to the Senate a statement, by States, of the number of men 
in the United States between the ages of 21 and 31 years who are citi- 
zens of foreign nations now engaged in war with the Imperial German 
Government, and also those who are denominated alien enemies. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 7 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
consideration of Senate bill 2463, the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2463) 
to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel. 


HAMILTON. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood there were some Sen- 
ators who desired to speak; I do not know, but if there is no 
one ready to speak I ask that the bill be placed before the 
Senate to be voted: upon. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Martin th, Mi 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Brady Husting New Smoot 
Brandegee James Newlands 5 
Calder : Johnson, Cal. Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Page Thomas 
Culberson Kellogg Penrose Thompson 
mins Kendrick Poindexter Townsend 

Curtis Kenyon Ransdell 11 
Dillingham King Reed Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Kirb Saulsbury Vardaman 
r * ollette . — we 

rry cCumber pard arren 
Gore McKellar Sherman Wolcott 
Hale McLean Simmons 
Harding McNary Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] and the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] are detained from the Senate on official 
business. Š 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on account of illness. 
I should like to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. Rostnson] on official business. I wish this announcement 
to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I understand unless some 
one desires to discuss the bill further in Committee of the 
Whole it will be reported to the Senate for further parlia- 
mentary action. Before that is done, within the very brief 
limit I hope to encompass my comments, to make some state- 
ment in regard to it. 

I listened with a great deal of satisfaction, Mr. President, to 
the discussion by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] 
of the various phases of this bill. There was in it nothing, 
however, to confirm my opinion of it as requiring, even if Con- 
gress has the power, the suspension of the constitutional limi- 
tations under which I understand we are still living. I do not 
understand that even Congress, acting on the demand of the 
Executive, can abrogate the Constitution, although it would be 
popular in many places to do so. That must be done by the 
concurrent action of a certain number of States. 

I do not understand that even the writ of habeas corpus can 
be suspended except by an act of Congress, however urgent the 
emergency or however desirable the remedy that might be 
thereby produced would be. 

Many elemental principles are found in our Constitution 
which are intrenched beyond our power or the President’s to 
modify or destroy. I have read a portion of the testimony of 
the putative food dictator of the coming régime. It is quite 
instructive. I have no criticism to make of the gentleman who 
will be intrusted with this powerful de ent of the Gov- 
ernment. To me it is perfectly evident that he is like other 
departmental officers; he is without a proper appreciation of 
the just limitations of authority under which all governmental 
agencies act. This body is conscious many times of its limita- 
tions. We have only certain powers, and rightfully so, It 
has been that way from the beginning. We are sitting here 
only by virtue of express written authority. It does not come 
from any immemorial usages, from any practices that reach 
back through the centuries, but we assemble here under the 
positive written mandates of a charter under which this Gov- 
ernment had its origin and under which to-day it is exercising 
its powers. 

There is only one way in which that charter and its limita- 
tions can be removed. It can be done by actual war in a 
theater in which civil laws become silent and the laws of the 
camp and of armies proclaimed as the only regulatory features 
of the military area. There the Constitution ceases to exist 
and civil laws no longer control or bind. That has not yet 
occurred in any portion of our country. 

The mere fact, Mr. President, that we may apprehend some- 
time that if England’s naval power shall be broken hostile 
forces will land on our shores and make it necessary in some 


parts of the country to proclaim martial law, does not justify 


the belief nor our legislation on the assumption that martial 


law exists any place within the borders of this country, either 
State or nationally, at this time. 7 

Therefore, we are proceeding here under the limitations of 
the charter under which we are elected, assembled, and act. 
I understand that it is said there is some vital enlargement of 
the powers of legislation because we are at war. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from IIIino 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


x . Certainly. 
Mr. HARDING. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I have 


been straining my ears to hear him. Would it be in order to 


ask for the suspension of conversation in the Chamber? 
2 VICE PRESIDENT. It is in order, but it seems to be 

Mr. SHERMAN. I appreciate the courtesy and wish of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine]. I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, and I promise not to expurgate it in 
looking over my copy, that I will make myself heard here, in 
spite of the noise in this body. I have had much more tumultu- 
ous bodies within the reach of my vocal activities before this, 
and I have often made them hear. If they do not hear, Mr. 
President, it will be because they are of that kind that, having 
eyes they see not, and having ears, in Scriptural language, 
they hear not. I can do no more, nor shall I be solicitous 
whether the Senators hear me or whether my admonitions 
fall upon barren ground. I shall satisfy myself by inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp such matters as appear to me to 
be meet and timely in the proper discussion of this bill. 

This Senate is a place of voluntary attendance. I have not 
known in the time—limited, it is true—since I have been here 
when anybody, save the Sergeant at Arms, could compel any 
Senator to remain in his seat; that is a matter of choice, I do 
not ask an involuntary audience; I never expect to have any 
audience in this Senate save from those who choose to remain. 
I have it in the galleries and in an attentive listener in the chair, 
whoever may occupy it, and especially the regular occupant of 
the chair, the Vice President, who has at all times given cour- 
teous treatment to every Member of this body. But as to the 
galleries and as to the public outside, we do expect that we shall 
reach them; and we have a right to reach them, because there 
is now the direct election of Senators; we are no longer depend- 
ent upon the often idle caprice of State legislatures, but we go 
directly to the body of the voters in the several States that we 
have the honor and duty to represent. 

With me it is not a matter of concern which is the popular 
side of this question. I am amphibious in my dwelling place, 
belonging to the crowded centers of population of Chicago and 
its suburbs, and to the backwoods of the Ohio and the Wabash 
River bottoms. I am a natural habitat of both countries, and 
am equally cosmopolitan in my instincts, applied to the habits 
of those who dwell in any of those localities. I trust I know 
fairly well the opinions and customs of all. 

I am not ready, Mr. President, to vote for this bill as it is 
reported out of the committee. To me it seems tó undertake 
many things that can not be successfully performed by govern- 
ment. 

Government has its limitations; it is not all powerful. The 
Chief Executive, certain Members of this body, and many 
members of the departments are proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that Government can do anything. It can not. It can 
not compel a farmer to raise a bushel of potatoes; it can not 
add to the food supply by a single measure of barley; it can 
not add a solitary bushel of. wheat. All it can do is wisely to 
use whatever the farmer, the market gardener, and the truck- 
patch man produce or may be induced to produce. More than 
that Government can not do. 

It will undertake under this bill to perform a great variety of 
activities. It will signally fail in three out of four attempts 
proposed in this bill. I should hope that we would raise more 
in 1917, and more yet in 1918, but that can not be done by 
legislation. All that is in this bill, all that has been hoped 
for by its most ardent advocates, will not add one particle 
to the food production of this country. The mere mandate of 
legislation can not induce a single farmer in this country to 
do more than he is doing now. Within the limits of weather, 
his help, and the productive instrumentalities at hand, the 
farmer is now in every section of this country trying to produce 
every pound of foodstuff of which he is capable to add to the 
general market of the country. 

If this bill has any good features in it, it will simply be those 
that look to the conservation, to the collection, and to the dis- 
tribution of grain after it shall have been produced. 
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In the committee hearings, in which the future food con- 
troller of this country was heard, constant reference was made 
to the producer. In two of the principal sections of the bill 
the farmers and producers are exempted from the mandatory 
provisions of the proposed act. It is supposed that those ex- 
emptions are sufficient to give the farmer and the producer 
complete latitude of action. ‘The first of these provisions so 
exempting the producer is found in section 5, on page 6, of 
the Senate bill. It provides: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
or other person with res to the 1 — 9 5 of any farm, garden, or 
other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any retailer 
with respect to the retail business actually conducted by him. 

In section 6, on page 7, referring to the hoarding provision, 
it reads: 

Provided, however, That any accumulating or withholding by any 
farmer, gardener, or any other person, of the products of any farm, 
oe, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not be 

med to be hoarding within the meaning of this act. 

Beyond those two exemptions, the producer is covered by 
the obligations of this bill as much as is the commission man, 
as is the wholesaler, or as is any one who by any of the vari- 
ous processes of collection and distribution handles any of the 
products of the farm or garden in its journey from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. The first section is very sweeping in 
its language. It provides: 

And to facilitate the movement of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles 
required for their production, hereafter in this act called necessaries ; 
to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, in- 
SSE abe speculation, manipu NOOK and private controls, affecting such 
supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and maintain 
governmental control of such necessaries during the war. 

Certain enactments are made. It will be observed in this 
language that the word “necessaries” covers not only food, 
feed, and fuel, but that it covers the articles required for their 
production. It requires every cord of wood, every ton of coal, 
every pound of sheet steel, every bolt, every nut, every pound 
of pig iron in the yards of every agricultural manufacturing 
company in this country from the great manufacturing areas 
of Moline, Til., in which within the area of 3 miles are manu- 
factured more agricultural implements than in any other point 
in the world—it would take every one of their preductive ac- 
tivities and put them under the head of “ necessaries” because 
no crop can be raised in North America without the very neces- 
sary implements which are produced by this manufacturing 
center. It seizes in its grasp every flouring mill, grain ware- 
house, cold-storage warehouse, every mill that makes process 
foods of the grains, packing houses, stockyards, animal-food 
factories, canneries, evaporating or drying plants, glucose prod- 
ucts, and bakeries. 

I placed some remarks in the Recorp not many weeks ago 
showing the methods by which the productive capacity of this 
manufacturing area had been disturbed by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. I will not repeat what I said at that time, 
except to say that those remarks are necessarily connected with 
the attempts made in this bill to cover the production of foods, 
feeds, and fuel. Necessaries,” including the raw material out 
of which they are made, would embrace all the seed supply of 
this country; would embrace every pound of binding twine; 
all the forage; and would embrace every hoe, shovel, and every 
tractor engine in all this country, whether in the hands of the 
farmer or in the hands of the manufacturer or the agricultural 
implement dealer. 

I am approaching the discussion of this question primarily 
from the viewpoint of the farmer. For the great grain ex- 
changes of the country, for the various chambers of commerce, 
and for all the activities related to the collection and distribu- 
tion of foods, feeds, and fuel I shall occupy no time here to-day. 
They have been heard at other times and places, in the com- 
mittee and elsewhere. They will take care of themselves in the 
due course of events. After this furor is past the main current 
of normal action will resume its operation. We can but hope 
the transitory expedients of this character may do a minimum 
of damage. 

I wish to say no more in behalf of the great grain exchange 
in Chicago. I have not a particle of interest in it. I never 
bought or sold there a bushel of grain, and I never sold or 
bought a pound of mess pork or preserved or salted meats on 
any exchange of the country in my life, and probably never will. 
I am as free of any personal interest in the affairs of this grain 
exchange as any Member of the Senate. It is the greatest 


grain exchange in the world. I took occasion to say not long 
ago that nearly all of its members were engaged in legitimate 
business, and that even a greater percentage of its great volume 
of transactions in the course of a year was entirely legitimate; 
that there was in it no element of gambling, and there was in 
it nothing except the legitimate purpose of acting as the great 


medium of exchange between the producer and the ultimate 
consumers of this country.. It is literally true, therefore, that 
this bill is one in which we may for the moment set aside in 
this discussion the interests of all that great intermediary ma- 
chinery that handles the grain after it leaves the producer and 
serves as a distributing agency between the farmer and the 
consumer of his products. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment, since he has touched on the question of the interest 
of the farmer, to read a short letter to the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I would be very glad indeed to have the 
Senator do so, and I yield for that purpose: 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senate that I am in receipt of 
this letter from a man whom I have neyer seen. It is written 
in the handwriting of some one who evidently is a farmer. I 
desire to read it to the Senate and commend it to the Senate for 
consideration. 

Fall Branch, Tenn.— 


Perhaps the Senator from Tennessee may know this man— 


Dear Sin: While they are striving so hard to put the price of food- 
stuffs down and give Mr. Wilson authority to set the price, please do 
not let them forget that there are some things just as essential to we 
farmers, if we feed the world, as the foodstuff to arg France, 
ete. Yet we see no signs of the price of what we buy being lowered or 

uced. For instance, wheat at $1 used to buy a pair of shoes; now 
wheat at $2.50 buys a pair.. Corn at 50 cents per bushel bought a pair 
of overalls; now at $1.50 a bushel it pays for one pair. E at 123 
cents per dozen boug t + pounce and over of sugar; now at 25 cents 
per dozen they buy 2 pounds. One pound of butter at 10 cents a pound 
would buy 2 yards of calico; now at 20 cents a pound it buys 2 yards. 
A calf for $8 would buy a corn planter; now $16 1 65 the same planter. 
It is the same way with wire, fertilizer, nails, building materials. and 
everything we have to buy. 


I say it is not fair to make the farmer feed the world at a price that 
will not even pay his war tax, much less clothe him and his family. If 
you go at price fixing, go at it right. If you do not, you can not buy 
what is not to be had. If the workingmen can strike and raise wages, 
the farmer can and will refuse to work at a dead loss; in fact, he can 
not. So that is all there is to it. Hoover and our Government in New 
York City know just about as much about farming as a last year's 
almanac. 
Respectfully, 
E. B. PHILLIPS, 
Fall Branch, Tenn. 

I commend that letter to the Senate as containing more sound 
sense than anything I have seen ón the food question for the 
last six months. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the writer of the letter read 
by the Senator from Missouri is the same type of man who, in 
1622 and 1640, was a farmer in England; he is the same type 
of man who, in 1215, met with the old priest—Stephen de 
Langdon at Runnymede—and took from the first John, King 
of England, the great charfer, whose provisions to-day are 
found in the organic instrument under which we are holding 
our session. It was the farmers of England who wrote the great 
charter of 1215; it was the farmers of England, in 1649, who 
took the first Charles from the throne and beheaded him on 
the streets of London, after performing all of the formalities 
that attend the indictment, prosecution, and trial under the 
forms and guaranties of the civil liberties of England. , The 
men who carried the pikes and the old broadswords with Oliver 
Cromwell are the same type of men who wrote the letter read 
by the Senator from Missouri. You can reach them in only one 
way. I know them. I know their blood, their aspirations, their 
fearlessness when once aroused. It is beyond the reach of 
Senates, beyond the reach of executives, beyond the reach of 
any power in mundane affairs except the simple power of jus- 
tice, and their hearts are always open to that appeal. It is a 
never-failing avenue of approach. This Tennessee farmer 
touches the vital spot. Why regulate and fix the price of every- 
thing the farmer produces and leave him to shift for himself on 
everything he has to buy? 

I am talking for the farmers, not of my own State but of the 
great productive areas of the West and Northwest and the 
whole country. If there is one type of people in this world 
that I know, it is those who follow the occupation of all the 
earlier part of my life. 

Whence comes this cry for food dictatorship? Who supports 
it? What powerful agencies undertake to force it through 
Congress? The ultimate consumer, found in the great centers 
of population, and Government departments and officials, who 
see but a single purpose. 

Who is the ultimate consumer? As far as the farmer is 
concerned, it is the nonproducer of his crops. This Senate and 
that House will pass anything that any labor union indorses 
and undertakes to thrust through them, right or wrong. I 
shall not criticize labor unions. Most of them are my friends; 
but if I never have another friend in organized labor in my 
life I am going to tell the truth to-day on the floor of the Senate. 
Labor controls legislation in this administration. It controlled 
it in the last administration. It is organized; it is militant. 
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Its thoughts are Senators’ thoughts, 


It dictates to Senators. 
its acts are Senators’ acts with a considerable number who sit 
in this body. 

I do not mean that as a criticism. I am stating it as a fact. 


Farmers are unorganized. I know of but one State now in 
which -to-day they are a dominant, united, aggressive power. 
How long they will hold together there no one knows. 

There are practically, taking the percentages of increase, 
7,000,000 farmers in the United States to-day. There are among 
them no unions, There is no common aggressive organization. 
They vote their different political affiliations without following 


the decree of anybody at the head of a great agricultural federa- 


tion. Each of them votes according to his previous political 
affiliations or his present judgment when the issue is presented 
to him, 4 

These 7,000,000 people affected by this legislation are all food 
producers, either directly or indirectly, It is proposed by this 
bill to control every bushel of grain, every pound of meat, every 
particle of food production of any kind that may come from 
the fields or the gardens or the truck patches of the United 
States. It is said in the two sections I have referred to, and 
which I shall not read, in order to expedite what I have to say, 
that the farmer is excepted out of its provisions. Let me refer 
to a single section: 

No. 1. To facilitate the movement of foods, feeds, fuels, 
and articles required for their production, hereafter called 
necessaries, these powers are given to préyent, locally or gener- 
ally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious speculation, 
manipulations, and private controls affecting such supply, dis- 
tribution, and movement. 2 

In section 8 there is provided a governmental control of nec- 
essaries, having defined them in the preceding section, section 1, 
which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, and 
activities—I will read the part to which I have direct reference 
in this comment—of and for the production of necessaries. 
Leave out all the other verbiage, and this is the backbone of 
the section that affects the agricultural producer in this 
country. 

Section 3 directly applies to farmers. That language is in- 
tended to apply to the farmer, in the production of necessaries. 
Not only that, but it shall extend to the sale, pledging, and 
financing of necessaries. 

I undertake to say that under section 8 of this bill, after it 
shall have passed into the statutes of the country, a farmer 
can not mortgage his land unless subject to the provisions of 
this act and the actions of the department in Washington, He 
can make no time lease beyond a mere crop lease. He would 
be subject to the dictatorial hand of a food controller on the 
terms of his lease, how the land shall be farmed, and what dis- 
position shall be made of the rental return to the owner of 
the premises, as well as dictating to the tenant for a term of 
peara if the lease is made at all, how the land shall be cul- 
tivated. 

The fantastic thought that some Government employee can 
supersede 7,000,000 American farmers and direct them success- 
fully to do what they have successfully done is seriously con- 
sidered nowhere outside of bedlam, Congress, and the executive 
department. 

Do not undertake to argue with me on the language employed 
in section 8. I know what it means. Unless it and other sec- 
tions shall be modified, as I see my duty in this body, I shall 
vote against the entire bill. : 

From what source comes the clamor for food control outside 
of governmental circles? From the consumer in cities. I have 
from the cities a great mass of correspondence from my own 
and adjoining States. In that correspondence not a solitary 
producer is heard, not a farmer, but in every instance the man 
on the pay roll in a great industrial center, the merchant pro- 
ducing nothing, those on the pay rolls of the great carrier sys- 
tems of Chicago, in the great industrial center of Peoria, Ill., 
where grain, corn, barley, rye, and even rice are used in the 
manufacture of distilled and malt liquors—even there we are 
told by some of the residents of that city that there must be 
a conservation of food supplies! 

What a mighty sarcasm on the economics of the United States, 
that from the greatest whisky-producing center in the world, 
that mashes more corn in her distilleries and damns more souls 
with her beverage products in 12 months than any other place 
in the civilized world, we are approached with a desire on 
their part to conserve food products! I replied to those gentle- 
men, living in the great whisky belt of this continent, advising 
them to begin at home, and, using the admonition in a certain 
passage of Scripture, to pluck the beam out of their own eye 
before they see the mote that is in mine. Let alcohol for in- 
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dustrial, chemical, medical purposes, the arts and sciences, be 
made, but cease its manufacture for drink. 

If an All-Wise Deity keeps books on worldly affairs, I will 
take my chance in the final audit with anybody that lives that 
manufactures whisky to be used as a beverage. 

I am not a prohibitionist. I am not even a teetotaler. I 
never professed to be; but I will help bring about the day when 
even I can not get it myself. I am willing to do without it in 
order to conserve the food supply while this war is on; I am 
perfectly willing to do without it after the war is over, because 
by that time I think I shall be pretty well weaned from any 
desire for that form of exhilaration. If the ordeal of war shall 
burn into our understanding the madness of turning grain into 
whisky, we can afford to pay the price. 

This war is no summer holiday. It will not be over by the 
time the hazel nuts are beginning to break the burr and the 
pecans are falling on the Wabash River bottoms. It will be 
here a long time; if we get the conservation of food supplies by 
stopping the manufacture of intoxicating liquor now, there is 
no use of any of us to take the pledge. The logic of events 
will be pledge enough by the time thig unhappy difficulty in 
Europe is over. 

The farmer is sought to be, and in the explanation in the 
hearing before the committee it is said that he is, exempted. I 
refer now to the hearing on June 19, 1917, in which the future 
food controller of this country was the principal witness, and 
gave a very fair account of his understanding of the powers 
of this bill and its probable operation, assuming that he would 
be the person charged with the responsibility of executing its 
various provisions. It was found on examination, and especially 
by some questions propounded by the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rrrp], that it was intended that this bill should 
apply to the producers of foodstuffs, 

Who are the producers of the 600,000,000 bushels of wheat 
raised in 1916, of the 2,500,000,000 bushels of corn, of the 
200,000,000 bushels of barley, of the 50,000,000 bushels of rye, 
and the 1,250,000,000 bushels of oats, making the five great 
primary food grains of the country? Who produces them? Out- 
side of the comparatively small quantity of foodstuffs produced 
in the truck patches and other market gardens, the orchards, 
and berry fields, the most of which are perishable in character, 
all of the foodstuffs of the country are produced by the farmers, 
who, in round numbers, comprise about 7,000,000 in the United 
States at this time, with something like 5,500,000, say, of farm 
laborers who themselves are not engaged as the managers of 
farms, but are working in that line of production. These men 
are reached and, it is admitted in the hearing on this bill 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
were embraced in its provisions. 

Let me read one of these sections. 

All such necessaries— 

And the word “necessaries” is defined as meaning foods, 
feeds, and fuels, together with the means of producing them. 
After that definition the word “ necessaries” has a fixed tech- 
nical meaning in the discussion of this bill— 
all such necessaries, processes, methods, and activities are hereby 
declared to be affected with a public interest. 

That declaration does not extend by one paragraph or one 
process of reasoning any of the undertakings of this country 
that are affected with a public interest. That is a matter for 
the supreme judicial tribunal of this country to declare. We 
might declare that when a person takes fish by hook and line 
in any of the public water courses of this country where there 
is no ownership, save reducing the fish to possession, that the 
fish is affected with a public interest because it does affect the 
public food supply. Would a legislative declaration in this 
body extend the list? Certainly not. Whether a given prod- 
uct or occupation is impressed with a public interest depends 
entirely upon the character of the act, the use to which the mer- 
chandise is put, or the means by which it is produced originally, 
together with the declaration of the Supreme Court that it is 
affected with such a public interest. They will not, of course, 
lightly set aside any enactment of ours, but the mere fact that 
we might be at war will lend nothing to the significance or the 
scope of this definition. It was argued very forcibly and, I 
think, with as much power as it is possible for that view to be 
presented by the very capable junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] on yesterday, that the war power would enlarge this 
definition of merchandise and all occupations affected with a 
public interest, and would thereby increase the power of the 
Senate in declaring what property was so subjected to that 
public interest. I do not so regard it for two reasons. One is 
that the Supreme Court itself will judge, in the first instance, 
upon all such legislation of its character in that particular. 
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Another is that this country is not invaded. It is not even, so 
far as we know, subjected in any ef its territory to the foot of 
‘a single invading foe. ‘Outside of domestic treason, there is no 
public enemy that has yet set foot within our borders. 

We do have war powers, it is true, that would more liberally 
interpret the length to which we can go in legislation than we 
otherwise could. This must be sought in granted powers and 
what may be implied as incidental to them. It can not be de- 
rived as original power from a mere declaration of war. There 
is a general provision in the powers vested in Congress by which 
ät is said that we shall have such powers as shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers 
granted. The foregoing powers are all enumerated, a specific 
delegation of powers vested in the Government by those who 
created the Constitution. Those powers defined what we could 
do in our legislative actions. 

The general enabling power to use incidental means to per- 
form granted powers adds nothing to any specific grant of 
power. All it does is to give the necessary means reasonable 
and proper to execute a power already granted. It is a consti- 
tutional declaration simply of a rule of interpretation, and that 
we shall interpret liberally, to say the utmost of it, the power 
granted and all the incidental powers necessary to make effec- 
tive a granted power. It can go no further. 


It is said there is a declaration of war. Let it be granted. 


That enlarges no congressional power. It adds nothing to any 
constitutional power vested in the Senate or the House. It does 
mot give any of the incidental means of executing a granted 
power we did not already possess. All it has done is te author- 
ize or induce Congress to use more instrumentalities for the 


purpose of carrying out the declaration of war pursuant to ent- 


merated powers than we otherwise would. It has added nothing 
to the Constitution. It has not abrogated a single section. It 
has not broken down a single limitation upon the powers of 
Congress. It has not enlarged Executive authority by so much 
as a word. It has neither added to nor subtracted from in a 
solitary instance any of the powers of the charter under which 
we are acting here to-day. Therefore under the claim that we 
have more powers because war has been declared it devolves 
upon those who make that statement to show where any added 
powers have been vested in Congress. 

Let me follow that up by saying that nothing is more impor- 
itant than the personal rights of the individual in this country. 
No severer test was ever imposed on free government than dur- 
ing the Civil War. In the military district comprising Indiana 
there were arrested under the guise of military law and of neces- 
sity certain disloyal citizens of that State. They were tried in 
the camp by martial law. One of them at least was sentenced 
to death. He sued out a writ of habeas corpus in the Federal 
court of Indiana. It was supposed that because military law 
had been declared his conviction by a drumhead court-martial 


would be sustained. It was not. The courts of Indiana, both | 
State and Federal, were open. Process could be issued and was | 
issued, executions were had upon judgments, decrees were ren- | 


dered, and all the ordinary procedure in the civil courts was 


unimpaired. There was no reason because there was some | 


treason in the State to declare that the civil law had been sus- 
pended. Acting, however, on the presumption that the country 
was in a state of war and that Indiana had certain traitors 
within its borders, they were arrested, tried before a court- 
martial, and one of them at least was condemned to death as 
stated. On the petition for a habeas corpus the court used the 
language that applies at this time. I wish to insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 

The necessities of the service, during the late rebellion, required 
that the on ae States should be placed within the limits of certain 
military districts and commanders appointed in them; and, it is urged, 
thut this, in a military sense, constituted them the theater of military 
opaan and, as in this case, Indiana had been and was a; 

reatened with invasion by the enemy, the occaslon was furnished to 
establish martial law. conclusion does not follow from the prem- 
ises. If armies were collected in Indiana, they were to be — 
am another locality, where the laws were obstructed and the national 
authority disputed. On her soil t was no hostile foot; if once 
invaded, that invasion was at an end, and with it all pretext for mar- 


tial law. Martial law can not arise from a threatened invasion. 
mecessity must ba actual and present: the invasion real, such as 
effectually closes the courts and poses the civil administration. 
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It follows. from what has been said on this subject, that there are 
eccasions when martial rule can be properly applied. If, in foreign 
invasion or civil war, the courts are actually closed, and it is impos- 
sible to administer criminal justice according to law, then, on the 


theater of active military operations, where war really prevails, there 


for the civil authority, thus over- 


4s a necessity to furnish:a substitute 
thrown, to preserve the safety of the army and society; and as no 
power ıs left but the military, it is allowed to govern by martial rule 


until the laws can have their free course. As necessity creates the 
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confined to the — actual war. Because, during the late re- 
bellion it could have enforced in Virginia, where the national 
authority was overturned and the courts driven out, it does not follow 
that it should obtain in Inciana, where that authority was never dis- 
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It seems to me that fits the present condition. No one claims, 
Mr. President, that there is any invasion of this country or of any 
of its Territories. - Not even our insular possessions are in- 
vaded. No foreign enemy has set foot upon a single shore of 
the United States in either ocean or on this continent. How, 
then, can the theory of invasion or a mere state of war be made 
the ground to enlarge the constitutional powers of this body? 

It seems to me like all the claim here in the preliminary sec- 
tion 1, and that is all it is, is declaring that by reason of the 
existence of a state of war it is essential to the national se- 
curity and defense for the successful prosecution of the war 
that all the provisions in its various sections shall be enacted. 
If that abregates the Constitution or creates novel war powers 
beyond its provisions, then we could impanel in the city of 
Washington a court-martial and try before a military tribunal 
any offense against any of the laws that are directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the prosecution of this war. It makes 
Congress even subject to the military powers, and Senators 
could be seized and taken from their seats if this is so. 

I undertake to say that a farmer in the grain-producing 
country of the Northwest, where I come from, could not mort- 
gage, lease, ner even pledge by chattel mortgage any of his per- 
sonal property raised on the place, connected with the food 
supply, whether it be grain or live stock, without being subject 
to the provisions of this bill, because section 8 says: 

That there is hereby established a governmental control ef meces- 
saries which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, 
activities of, and for the production, manufacture, procurement, stor- 
age, distribution, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consump- 
tion of mecessaries. 4 

“ Necessaries” now have a specific and fixed meaning. It is 
defined in the first section of the act to comprise food, fuel, and 
feed, together with the instrumentalities used in the production 
of any of these three classes of merchandise. When this is 
done, there is nothing left for a farmer to exercise his individual 
activity; upon. The Government can reach out its hand and 
lay it upon his plow handle and upon the harness of every 
horse in all the farming communities where the food supplies 
of this country are to be raised. 

Here is a phrase in the same section on page 3: 


I have heard that phrase, “coordination of activities,“ for 
more than 16 years. I heard a professor of economics in the 
Chicago University use it the first time 16 years ago this sum- 
mer: It has been tripping blithely along ever since. It has 
more sins charged up against it than any other phrase known 
in the English language. I know of halfa dozen State statutes in 
which the phrase “to coordinate their activities” is used. I 
can send for the Revised Statutes of Illinois, and I can show you 
the pharse “ coordinate their activities” in three acts at least. 
I can send for nine bills that have beén printed in this body, all 
using the phrase “to coordinate their activities.” I do not 
know of anybody, not even professors of economics, of whom 
we could get two of them together and put them down under 
a shade tree in my part of the country or take them out and turn 
them loose in the prune belt on the Pacific coast who would 
agree for five minutes on how to coordinate their activities or 
anybody else’s. To coordinate their activities! That is what 
the matter is with a person with the St. Vitus dance. He 
can not coordinate his activities. That is what the matter. is 
with this administration. It never has been able to coordinate 
its activities from the time it went in, March 4, 1913, down to 
this afternoon. It began in a state of profound apathy. It 
frowned on our loaning money in China, It looked askance 
on buying the allies’ securities the first two years of the war. 
It slumbered for four or five years. Rip Van Winkle has no 
copyright on being asleep. This administration was asleep when 
the Lusitania went to the bottom and cold-blooded murder was 
committed, when helpless babes floated in the chill waters of 
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the North Atlantic, when my neighbors were slaughtered in 
Mexico by blood-thirsty bandits. 

When Belgium’s neutrality was outraged, when her men 
were driven into exile and her women into worse than exile, 
when the speechless babe died at its mother’s bosom, when 
their works of art of 500 years of European civilization were 
destroyed, when everything—sacred and profane—sank in 
blended ruin, when the plighted faith of European nations was 
broken by the strong hand of the martial German, when treaties 
were held to be scraps of paper, still the slumber proceeded. 
Still no voice was raised to avenge the violated neutrality of a 
helpless people. Hundreds of our fellow citizens went down in 
the Atlantic in their final sleep. Men, women, and children 
died. Their expiring wail struck no responsive chord at the 
head of the executive department of this Republic. Our neu- 
tral trade was destroyed; ship after ship of merchandise was 
submarined and sunk in the free ocean. The neutrality of the 

United States and her rights to trade at neutral ports were 
shamelessly violated by some of our present allies. Nearly 
three years of international outrage proceeded unrebuked and 
unrevenged. 

To go from the sober and the sublimity of human sorrow to 
the ridiculous, Mr. President, this administration reminds me 
of a balky horse on the Illinois prairies. Lazy, indifferent, 
apathetic, unsympathetic, with murder unspeakable, with out- 
rage infinite on sea and on land, suddenly, like that indifferent 
creature when he wakes up and decides to go, he is the most 
impulsive animal in the world and does not have ordinary 
equine sense, There is nothing more dangerous on the face of 
the earth than an apathetic person averse to a given course of 
action once he is scared into that action by some fright that 
he does not well understand. 

We have passed from apathy to hysteria; from boundless ex- 
travagance to governmental parsimony; from the extremes of 
individual liberty to a demand for despotism; to food control, 
fixing the price of a soup bone and a crust of corn bread. 
Where will it end? Nobody knows. I can make a fair esti- 
mate. It will end before a judicial tribunal that, in the ab- 
sence of an invasion by the enemy, will sit issuing its processes 
and adjudicating such controversies as properly are before it. 
That tribunal will decide whether the decision in the Milligan 
ease, which arose in Indiana during the Civil War, is still the 
law. of the land. I anticipate that in some proper form the 
question will be submitted, whether a mere congressional. dec- 
laration of war can abrogate the Constitution; can set aside all 
the ordinary safeguards of person and property, and can, by 
an immeasurable act like this, throw aside the ordinary re- 
straints upon all that we hold to be the property rights pro- 
tected by civil government, and make them subject to the 
caprice of Congress or the dictation of an unbridled Executive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I want to ask the Senator 
if it would not be possible and practicable, instead of fixing the 
prices of the great packers, the terminal elevators, and people 
of that character, who sell, to fix a percentage which they 
might make on the transaction and yet not unfavorably affect 
the producer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not quite get the drift of the Sena- 
tor’s question in regard to fixing prices. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The thought I had was 
that, instead of fixing the prices, about which the Senator from 
Illinois was speaking, at which necessaries may be sold, 
whether it would not be practicable to fix a percentage which 
the storage man might receive, a percentage of cost, and in that 
way not affect the producer in any manner that I can see? 

Mr. SHERMAN. As to that, Mr. President, the only way 
that prices can be regulated by the Government, or fixed by the 
Government, would be to say that what would be called “ neces- 
saries ” should be sold at what the bill calls a guaranteed price. 
That is neither a maximum nor a minimum price. It might, as 
the Senator has in mind, be provided that prices to middlemen 
be on a percentage basis. With wise restrictions, this offers 
some advantages in contracting on purchases of merchandise. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 


Mr. SHERMAN., I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. With the consent of the Senator 
from Illinois, I send to the desk a letter, but I will ask that its 
reading be postponed until there are more Senators present. I 
present the letter simply because it contains many practical 
thoughts and much valuable information regarding the point of 
view of the farmer on the food-control bill. I do not desire it 
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to be understood that I have any hostility to the bill in intro- 
ducing the letter. I ask that the letter lie on the Secretary’s 
desk until it may be read to a full Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, the inquiry propounded by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNsoN] relates back to 
the provision of the bill which fixes what is called a guaranteed 
price. What is a “guaranteed price”? It is one at which the 
ultimate consumer will buy and the original producer will re- 
ceive. How will you get away from it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will yield to the Senator to answer the 
question. > z 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think the Senator 
from Illinois understood my question. The question I asked 
was whether it would not be practicable to fix the price upon 
which the storage man should sell his commodities or his 
necessaries at a percentage? In other words, to say to him, 
“You shall receive a certain per cent of the price of the prod- 
ucts, and no more.” I am unable to see how that would affect 
the farmer or the producer in the price which he would get. 
That was the question which I asked the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I still adhere to the state- 
ment that I made, that under the guaranteed price it does not 
make any difference how you affect the man having the article in 
storage or holding it in quantities which are far in excess of 
the needs of the individual producer. It does not make any dif- 
ference about fixing the price at which he shall sell the risk 
he takes or how long he shall hold in storage before he sells; 
it does not make a particle of difference if you compel him and ` 
commandeer his services or enlist him in the Army and make 
him collect and distribute foodstuffs for nothing. That will not 
affect the original producer or the ultimate consumer, except as 
the Government can make prices. It will not be controlling on 
this question. Between the man that raises a food article and 
the one who eats it, there are various intermediate agencies, 
If those agencies are broken down or prohibited by legislative 
action—supposing, now, that we have the full power so to do— 
the only effect of it will be, if we keep up the passage of the 
article from the producer to the consumer, to substitute a gov- 


‘ernmental agency in place of the natural agency, which has 


grown up for 150 years or more in this country. You ean sub- 
stitute, therefore, in place of these collecting and distributing 
agencies, often referred to as the much-criticized and hated 
middleman—you can substitute in place of the middleman some 
form of governmental activity; but when that is done, there is 
only one escape for the Government. It must either have for 
the original producer no market or an effective market, or it 
must take the place of the middleman, and must itself furnish 
a market for the producer. 


Unless that is done you have destroyed the ability of the 
producer to sell his surplus. That, in turn, would react on the 
producer, and he would raise no more than enough to feed his 
own family and to answer his immediate needs. There can 
be no middleman unless there is a surplus. It is with that sur- 
plus we are concerned; it is with that surplus we are trying to- 
day to legislate in some way to increase it, to husband it, 
to make it reach its ultimate destination, so-that there shall 
be as little toll taken out as possible, as little lost motion, 
as little lost merchandise as may be possible to cover any 
distribution we may devise. When the distributing mecha- 
nism is broken down the Government must substitute its serv- 
ice. It might require, as the Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
JouNson] has intimated, a percentage basis. This, however, 
keeps the private distributing agencies. This bill does not 
ultimately intend this shall be done. It is written in a spirit 
of hostility to the middleman, Its spirit is to eliminate him. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator think the occasion or 
emergency might ever arise in our national history when it 
would be necessary for the Government to step in and be the 
middleman? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I could not think of that, Mr. President, 
except in case of actual invasion. I am totally opposed, accord- 
ing to my philosophy and experience so far as I have traveled 
this journey which we call human life, to substituting the Gov- 
ernment in place of the middleman. 

Mr. KENYON. Suppose, instead of invasion, that there 
should practically be a revolution in the country on the part 
of the people who could not secure the things to eat, does the 
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Senator think that such a circumstance would justify the Gov- 
-ernment stepping in and being the middleman? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. I will tell you what it would 
Justify 

Mr. KENYON. Not in the case of revolution? 


Mr. SHERMAN. It would not. 


Mr. KENYON. And the Senator would not favor that even 
to stop revolution? f 
Mr. S No, sir; I would not. I will accept the 


full responsibility of the logic of my understanding of it. I 
would commandeer, if I had the power, every one who was in 
civil commotion, I would send him to the field, put him to work, 
and give him sustenance for himself and family as long as he 
rendered service. If he would not render service I would com- 
mandeer him and make him render it involuntarily, as I believe 
a convict ought to be treated who has a family—taken to a 
penal institution and made to work, and part of the proceeds 
of his labor turned over to his family where they are dependent 
upon him for support. A 

Mr. KENYON. Ifa majority of the people were in this state 
of commotion of which the Senator speaks, how would he com- 
mandeer them? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would get, first, 7,000,000 farmers and 
5,000,000 farm laborers, and I would give them to understand 
that here were gentlemen who persisted in living in cities, who 
would not move to the country, who further persisted in three 
meals a day, and would not work in a field to earn them—that 
is the way I talk to my farmer friends—and they would meet 
your mob with pitchforks and bulldogs. That is what would 
happen. 

I know what is the matter with this country. I am not a 
dealer in empiries, but I know what is the matter with this 
country. There are too many consumers and too few producers. 
:I have seen the drift for more than 25 years. I am going to 
wind up on a farm; I am going to “ hit the back trail” and go 
to where I came from. The population of the city of Chicago is 
drawn from every State in the Union. I am going to take that 
city as a horrible example, for I have more detailed informa- 
tion concerning it than of any other of the large cities of the 
eountry. Chicago is the second largest city on the Western 
Hemisphere. No other city, except New York, has within its 
limits more population, and they are all “ ultimate consumers.” 
Outside of a few detached, isolated cabbege patches in Cook 
County there is not anything raised there to feed the people. 
All food comes from the outside, all the way from the State of 
the Senator from Iowa, where the Hawkeye farmer contributes 
meats and breadstuffs to support that city; from the wheat 
fields of the Northwest; from all the western and northwestern 
sections cleur out to the Pacific coast, from which we bring hops 
to brew beer and prunes to supply the boarding houses of Chi- 
cago. I have not heard of any riots in the prune belt, but I have 
heard duriag the season, when the Industrial Workers of the 
World were endeavoring to reorganize human society in the hop 
fields on the Pacific coast, of some difficulties in that immediate 
locality. The trouble was suppressed, however, by the local 
authorities. 

But to return tc Chicago. In that city there are in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000,000 people, and scarcely a producer amongst 
them, except out in the suburbs, where a retired farmer has come 
to live after having put some of the boys or a tenant on his farm 
and moved into the city. There is not a producer who lives 
inside of the city limits. New York is in the same condition, 
as are Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Karsas City, St. Louis, 
Mo., and all the largest centers of population. According to the 
census returns, a majority of the population of our 100,000,000 
people live inside the corporate limits of municipalities. They 
drifted away from the plow handle; and that has been the drift 
for two cen:~s periods. I have looked at the reports for the 
decennial census period, beginning with 1890 and including 1900 
and 1910, and in the last two periods the drift to the cities has 
been especially marked. That takes in the last 20 years preced- 
ing 1910. 

What is happening to the country? We are in the same con- 
dition that Imperial Rome was before its fall. We do not 
realize that; we do not realize it as the historian will who may 
have the melancholy task of writing of our decline and fall, 
as Gibbon wrote of the great Latin Republic. We do not 
realize that our rural population is passing away. Go into the 
corn belt in my State. A very decided preponderance of the 
6,000,000 people of Illinois once lived outside of the cities; 
but to-day, if a census were taken, a majority of that 6,000,000 
would be found to be living inside of Chicago, Peoria, Spring- 
field, Quincy, Decatur, and the remainder of the larger towns, 
including East St. Louis. The acreage and the holdings of in- 
dividual holders of farm land has increased. When Sam Aller- 


ton died he had 4,000 acres of corn land down in central Ili- 
nois, the largest part of it being in Piatt County. There are 
many other large holdings of land throughout the State. The 
original owners, who held the land from pioneer days having 
died, some of the sons have bought out the others, and the re- 
mainder of the family has moved West. The holdings are con- 
solidated; the lands have increased in value; and those who 
have not moved West to get more land and cheaper land, have 
moved to the cities. Some are engineers, some are motormen on 
street cars, some in machine shops, mercantile pursuits, and 
so on. E know the history of hundreds of the farmer boys 
who have left the fields of Illinois. 

What has happened there on a limited scale has happened on 
a gigantic scale in the New England States. The New England 
States are no longer self-supporting. If outside food supplies 
were withdrawn from New England and the Middle States to- 
day, they would be in the clutch of famine inside of 10 days. 
They must draw their foodstuffs from the outside world, and’ 
especially from the West and Northwestern section. In that 
great drift of population, which has been going on now for 
more than 20 years, the large families have split up and moved 
away, sold their lands, drifted to the city, and there remains 
but a single holder of a thousand acres where before there 
were six or eight holders, farming each of them individually, 
and living with their families on their acres. 

How long that can continue, I do not know; but I do know 
there is no remedy for that condition in such a bill as this. 
When we speak of possible food riots, when we speak of civil 
revolution as a result of famine, we are urged to have the Goy- 
ernment prevent it. Why, that is likesa man with blood poison 
going to a surgeon and asking him to remove a joint because 
the poison has broken out at that joint. The treatment must 
be constitutional and radical. It must begin further back. We 
are treating a symptom here in this bill. We ought to treat 
the disease. This bill is a mere makeshift. It possesses none 
of the elements of statesmanship. There is in it no profound 
philosophical study of the underlying causes that make pro- 
duction possible and ward off famine from the great city popu- 
lations. If the people of cities must indulge in a riot they will 
gain nothing by it. If they will help raise food they will apply 
a remedy. 

The cities have drawn from this country generally until they 
ean number in the census reports a majority of our 100,000,000 
population. Let me make one prediction. We may criticize the 
German. I dislike his Government. I dislike his Kaiser. I 
dislike the governing heads about him who give him advice. 
They are brutal; they are eonscienceless; they are cruel; they 


have no God but war; they have no standard but success; they 


have no method of warfare but unrestrained murder. stopping 
at no limitation with men, women, children, the sanctity of the 
household, or infancy in the cradle. That is their Government. 
That is the embodied form of Prussianism. It is a barbaric 
relic of the dark ages, and Germany’s government is Prussian 
government. It is not a government of the mild end gentle 
nature of the Bavarian, of the Saxon, of the Westphalian. It 
is not a government of any of the races or Provinces of Germany 
who before this war began, and especially in former years, sent 
of their teeming population to our Republic. But in this coun- 
try the only nationals that are increasing their holdings of 
farm lands are the Germans from the German Provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, who speak the German language, but are of 
French blood and French habits of thought. Those are all 
found in the western country. They are found in my own 
eountry. 

If I go from the city of Chicago, from the Ghetto and from 
the Bohemian wards, with the various dialects of Austria, 
down into the country, I will find 27 races inside my cwn State: 
I know them, their racial characteristics, their peculiarities, 
their faults, their virtues, and their strength. The German and 
the Scandinavian are the farmers of the United States to-day. 
The German is the producer on the farm, and with those from 
the Scandinavian Peninsula they are the great strains of alien 
blood that will produce the meats and the breadstuffs of our 
country in the years to come unless there is a change, and a 
radical change, and a drift from the city back to the farm, 
where we can produee by those of English descent or those that 
are entirely American in their habits of thought and daily life 
these necessaries that are sought to be covered by this bill. 

The German is of large family. They obey the scriptural 
admonition to replenish the earth, and they are replenishing it 
at a rapid gait. The family eontinues. The home ties are 
stronger than among the average of our own population of long 
native habits, or descended from the original English stock. I 
ean go to a German settlement in the old counties in southern 
Illinois where I used to live; I can count an entire township 
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where there are but three Americans, as we call them, or those 
‘of English descent, to be found. I can count in a township the 
families of the Germans, and in none of them are there fewer 
than five children. It seems, too, that the good Lord, having 
some hand in our mundane affairs, makes a majority of most 
German families boys. They are raising the foods of the country. 
Next to them the Scandinavian goes to the farm in larger propor- 
tions than anybody else. 

The Irish come here in large numbers, and they all go into 
the police departments, They are maintaining order. They 
are the police force of the world. In Cape Town, Africa, you 
will find somebody that has kissed the blarney stone and has 
a very broad brogue. The last time I went through East St. 
Louis, getting over to the ‘city on the other side that is trying 
to put our governor and the rest of our city officials in jail, I 
stopped a moment, and a policeman at the relay station on this 
side of the river was an Irishman. Why, it is an exception to 
find an Irishman raising corn in the corn belt. You see them 
in Peoria occasionally, mostly on the police force there, some- 
times working in private pursuits. These people of alien origin 
are the ones that have more to do in solving the problem in 
this bill than all the puny legislation that can be invented. 
All the fiats of Congress, all the proclamations of the President, 
will be but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals—to fall into 
scriptural phrase—in the great finish of this economic ques- 
tion. : 

If I return to the very pertinent question or suggestion of the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] about food roits, I 
remember that they happened in the French Revolution. I re- 
member that they happened in the time of Jack Cade, of whom 
the great dramatist gives an account. Jack Cade said that he 
would put five hoops on a barrel of beer instead of three and 
sell it for less money, He said further, in a conference of 
his fellows—and there are some things in the report of the 
hearing of this committee that sound a good deal like it— 
“Away with the laws of the realm! My mouth shall be the 
parliament of England.“ That is what this bill is for. It is 
to make the mouth of the President the parliament of this 
Republic; and while the hand is the hand of the Executive, 
apparently, the voice will be the voice of Hoover when the 
bill is passed and is in lusty operation. 

How will we prevent riots and food disturbances? Raise 
more food. First, I want to say that there is more scare than 
there is hurt; there is more cry than there is wool in the 
shearing of this sheep. We are not as badly off as we think 
we are. When wheat reached $3 or $2.97 on the board of trade 
of Chicago in May if there had been any box cars available it 
would have surprised the “longs” on wheat to see the surplus 
wheat that would have rolled in, all the way from the Platte 
River country out in Nebraska to the uttermost limits of the 
wheat belt of the North. If there had been box cars available, 
they would have brought the visible supply of wheat into 
Chicago, That was the trouble. They wanted to let loose their 
surplus wheat, and they could not find any transportation to get 
it into the market. I alluded to that upon another occasion in 
commenting on another bill here several weeks ago. 

The wheat is there, but a beneficent Council of National De- 
fense have commandeered all the freight cars for coal, iron, and 
steel and for building a fleet of steel or wooden ships—1 have 
fergotten what it was, now—and you could not get any box cars 
to carry the food products into Chicago to get the advantage of 
this price. It was the $2.97 a bushel on wheat that loosened it 
from the farmers’ bins. 

It is said that we do not intend here to interfere with pro- 
duction, to interfere with the farmer in any way; it is only 
that we must prevent food riots. Now, who is going to produce 
the food riot? The men without food in the great centers of 
population, presumably in Chicago, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. Well, what are they going to riot about? Be- 
cause they have not anything to eat. What will they do? Sup- 
pose the civil authorities are overcome. They will take all the 
food that is accessible. They will break into the cold-storage 
warehouses, into the grain warehouses, into all the places 
where packed .and preserved meats are stored, into all the 
wholesale or jobbing and retail grocery houses where the sup- 
plies for their customers are drawn from. They will loot all 
the retail shops, and they will gratify their appetites for food. 
All right. Let that be done. I am not defending those people. 
I am not an inhabitant, except by force of circumstances, of a 
large city. I am naturally a disciple of the soil. I belong 
among the farmers, and when I get upon the grain exchange or 
around the eurbstone in a large city, it is only because I must go 
there. I do not belong there. I am an alien in any large city. 


I am naturally a countryman, and a “rube” at that. I have 


bought no gold bricks. I have been accused of selling them, but 
they never induced me to invest in them. 

After you have tooted all the food supplies in Chicago—and 
I am not representing nor arguing for the cold-storage man, for 
the grain warehouseman, for the jobber, for the retailer, for 
anybody that is the colleetor and acts as the middleman in 
reaching the ultimate consumer—after you have done all that, 
what is left? You have nothing but a curbstone and empty 
houses and hungry people. What do you do next? Move out 
in the country. All right. I have no objection to that. I think 
that is a good cure. But when the dweller in cities reaches the 
eountry he must become a producer or his last condition will be 
as bad as the first. The only thing in the world that can be 
done, Mr. President, when a hungry mobs gets tired of looting 
a city, and there is nothing more to take or break into or steal 
or take away or eat, is to spread them out over the soil. It is 
a disinfectant, anyhow. If a population has piled up on itself, 
as Thomas Jefferson said in one of his letters, until it has be- 
come lawless and can not support itself, let the population 
2 out over the rural districts and go to work with their 
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That is what is the matter in this country, anyhow. It is not 
quite so aristocratic, it does not look quite so nice nor sound so 
well to pull a hoe handle, to work a tractor engine, or to hold 
on to a pitchfork or a plow. You ask what a fellow is. “He 
is a farmer.” You city dwellers lose interest in him right away. 
He is just a farmer. You want to riot to get the bread he raises 
for you, but you go away from him and begin to talk about some- 
body that is a master of finance, or some of the fellows that are 
controlling boards of trade—horrible object lessons. They are 
the people that everybody in the city wants to be. Now, natur- 
ally, we are not jealous of the millionaire. We do not want 
to kill him. All we really mean is that we want what he has 
got. That is the reason he is pointed out as a horrible example. 

After you have eaten up everything in the city and pulled 
down the warehouses and destroyed the cold-storage people, 
after you have looted the board of trade and have driven its 
1,600 members into exile, or given them a Government job at $1 
a year—after you have done all that and have eaten up every- 
thing in Chicago, she would eat herself empty in three days if 
inbound shipments stopped. They do not raise anything. It 
is of no use to cultivate a vacant lot there. It is a good deal 
like it is in Washington. As soon as the product is fit to eat 
somebody steals it at night. That is what they are kicking about 
now up in my part of town. All the vacant lots are filled with 
onions and cabbages and things of that kind, and they went and 
even stole the seed out of the ground before it came up on the 
next lot to me. They were a little previous; that was all. It 
is a good thing to talk about the early bird getting the worm, but 
those early birds got the seed potatoes. 

After they have done all that, Mr. President, and eaten up 
everything in the city, where will they go? Out in the country. 
Well, the sooner they go there the better. That is what is the 
matter. A man can not live on a cobblestone. It produces 
nothing edible or nourishing. The board of trade down at the 
foot of La Salle Street is nothing under the sun but a distribut- 
ing agency. Those men can live, Out of the 1,632 men, I think 
I know personally 1,000 of them. Some of them were farmers 
when I was a farmer. Some of them bought grain in a local 
elevator at the crossroads and then afterwards went to Chicago 
and became grain dealers. They belong to this hated class. 
They only buy grain, not on their own account, 95 out of 100 of 
them, as I said one day; they buy for somebody else—the miller 
or the exporter. 

But after that is all done, after they have consumed and 
taken away everything there is in the large centers of popula- 
tion, what are they going todo? They have to raise some more, 
Who will rnise it? That is what is the matter now. People 
are not going to the farm; they are not raising enough to feed 
a hundred million people. That is where the trouble begins. 
What we need here is not a food dictator, we need a farm-labor 
dictator. As I have said on several occasions, all my people are 
farmers. I know something of their trouble in getting labor. 
What they want is not a guaranteed price named in this bill, 
they want a guaranteed farm hand who will stick to the job, 
and that is what they can not get. 

I will tell you what is the matter with this country now, Mr. 
President. There are too many aristocrats. I do not mean it 
in any offensive sense, but there are too many men who do not 
like to be seen with a dirty shirt and with callous places on the 
palms of their hands. They do not like to work ona farm. The 
hours are long. There are no heroics in it. We are suffering 
as ancient, decayed, and extinct races suffered. Their fields 
were untilled, their orchards were uncared for, their food sup- 
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Plies, their oranges, their fruits, their grain products in such 
ancient and favored countries went to neglect and their popu- 
lation gathered in the large city. That was the beginning of 
their fall. The Dark Ages were ushered in when a majority of 
the Roman people were found in her great cities. They had 
perfumed baths, they had personal-service attendants, they 
had gladiator and animal fights galore. All the amusements 
of an effete population were found there, and I can find most 
of them in Chicago or New York any day, in spite of the reform 
wave that has swept over both those cities. I think I can go 
with any good member of Tammany and I can find all the amuse- 
ments, legitimate and illegitimate, I want in New York, and I 
know I can in Chicago. The population gathers there; they stay 
there. If a food riot comes it will come in the large cities, and 
I am not sure but that, like a malignant carbuncle, the sooner it 
comes to a head the better, and let civil authority thrust a probe 
into it and perform a major operation that will remove the ever 
present, underlying cause. When they can not eat they will 
leave the city and go out to the original sources of food. That 
is the source of the trouble in this country now. It is not the 
grain exchanges. It is not the.alleged greedy middleman. -It 
is the fact that to-day the first production cost of all the articles 
of food has gone up and has kept pace with the price of land 
and fewer actual producers. It is reflected in higher prices. 
It would have happened even if war had not come to a troubled 
world. The war has merely hastened and aggravated it. 
There is section 6 on page 6, which provides— 


That any person who willfully hoards any necessaries— 


Using this word now that has a fixed legal meaning in this 
bill 1f it should be passed— 

That any person who willfully hoards any necessaries shall upon 
conviction thereof be fined not exceeding— ` r 

So much money and jail penalties. There is a proviso in this 
section— è 
That any accumulating or withholding by any farmer, ener, or an 
other person, of the 8 of any farm, fatten, or other land owned, 
leased, or cultivated by him shall not be deemed to be hoarding within 
the meaning of this act. 

Apparently that excepts the original producer of foodstuffs 
from the penalties of this section. It does except him from any 
penal liability, but if it be taken with section 3, and there is an 
established and governmental control of necessaries which shall 
extend to the production and sale of necessaries, you have com- 
plete Government control of the farmer. There is no escape 
from this provision. So section 6 with its proviso on page T is 
to be read and interpreted with section 3, which does include a 
farmer, although exempting him from penal liabilities within 
the provisions of section 3. a ; 

There are many ways in which a farmer can be affected with- 
out sending him to jail. If the market be controlled by a 
guaranteed price, if a guaranteed price be made, and that is 
what is contemplated in this bill, it will affect the surplus of 
every pound of meat and every bushel of grain that a farmer 
has to sell. 

If we go on with this in section 9 on page 8: 


That to carry into effect the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to purchase, provide tor the production or manufacture of 
necessaries; to store them and to provi storage facilities for them 
by construction, purchase, lease or otherwise; to sell them; and to re- 
quire any person having the control of any necessaries * * * to 
urnish the whole— 

I am omitting certain parts that are not material and taking 
the substance of the section where it affects the farmer— 


to furnish the whole or any part of such necessaries or storage space 
to the Government in such quantities, at such times, and at such prices 
as shall be determined by the President to be reasonable. 

There is a direct control of any surplus that the farmer has 
not needed to support his own family or for seeding next year’s 
crop. It is concealed in a great mass of verbiage it’is true, but 
nevertheless it is there. 

That to carry inte effect the purposes of this act the President Is 
authorized to purchase, provide Por the production or manufacture of 
necessaries, to store them, and to provide storage facilities— 

How? By purchase. From whom? From any person having 
the control of any necessaries, By requiring such person “ to 
furnish the whole or any part of such necessaries or storage 
space to the Government in such quantities, at such times, and 
at such prices as shall be determined by the President to be 
reasonable.” Suppose one of my farmer constituents has a 
thousand bushels of wheat. He has a family of five. It will 
require with Government-fixed rations about so much to main- 
tain the family until another crop is raised. Making reasonable 
allowances for seed wheat, all the rest of the thousand bushels 
is subject to the orders of the Government. It is said that the 
farmer is excepted out in the other two sections, but he is not 
excepted out in section 9. 


In the hearing before the committee Mr. Hoover is specifically 
asked about that by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], and without reading it my recollection is that he answers 
it in effect by admitting that a Government agent may do this: 
A Government agent may go into the farmer's place into the bin 
where his barley, wheat, rye, or oats are stored, may take a 
census of his family, put him on rations, on breadstuffs, inquire 
from him how much he intends to seed for the next year, und 
then, under the power of section 9, he can commandeer and take 
every bushel away above the requirement estimated by the Goy- 
ernment agent. When can that be done? After a hostile fleet 
lands an invading force on our shores? No. After we are con- 
quered? No. After any part of our territory is subjected to the 
warlike forces of a public enemy? No. Any time after the 
President approyes this bill. If within a week he has affixed his 
signature, the next day Mr. Hoover can send to the farmers of 
North Dakota or the farmers of Illinois an agent to make an 
estimate of their grain and compel the rest of it to be soll. At 
what price? At a market price? No; at a guaranteed price, as 
it is called in another section of the bill, of the surplus grain. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know where the Senator gets the 
information as to Mr. Hoover making that statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in the hearing some place. I will 
point it out to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON, If the Senator will turn to page 26, which, I 
think, covers that section, he will find that Mr. Hoover said 
that there was no intention of that kind in the whole legislation. 
There are other places on that page where it might possibly 
appear he thought such power would have to be used at some 
time, but said there is no such intention in the legislation, and 
I am sure : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator moye to strike that out? 

Mr. KENYON. I have offered an amendment on that very 
question to make it clear. I do not think anybody is for- any 
such proposition as that, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, Hoover uses this language: 

Senator REED. To buy and sell in the market 

Mr. KENYON. Where is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On page 26. It is three or four paragraphs 
from the top down, just below an answer by Mr. Hoover. 

Senator Regn. To buy and sell in the market; but this goes further 
than that; it is the right to take in the market. What do you say about 
that, Mr. Hoover—giving authority to take the farmer's crop from his 
crib, from his bin, or from his house? - 

Mr. Hoover. So far as I am concerned, I would not attempt to exe- 
cute that provision, 


Senator Reup. If you would not attempt to execute it, it would be a 
useless Ae 
Senator Kenyon. It is not the theory of this bill. 


Then, I presume, the Senator offered on that ideu, carrying 
out his good faith in the matter, this proposed amendment. I 
very greatly hope that that amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator read on just a few para- 
graphs? 

Mr, SHERMAN, All right; I will read on. 


Mr. Hoover. So far as our present situation appears; we might drift 
into a situation any time during the winter when it might be vitally 
necessary. 

Senator REED. But there would be time for action then, would there 


ot? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ruxb. I want to know if you affirm or deny It? 

Mr. Hoover. In discussing section 11, 1 think it was—the section 
relating to the taking over of manufactures, etc.— I made the statement 
that we did not propose to requisition materials. We may need the 
right—we may possibly haye to have the right—to requisition storage 


ce. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. But you do not contemplate any extremity, under 
any circumstances, which would lead you to insist opo the power to 
take wheat out of a farmer’s barn that he had produced? 

Mr. Hoover, No, no; there is no intention of that kind in the whole 
legislation. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will be noted though that he does not 
deny that the bill as it stands at the present time contains the 
power which might be applied in that way, and it is admitted. 

Mr. KENYON. There is not a bit of doubt but what it does, 
I think section 9 contains that power now, but section 9 ought 
to be changed, because I think there is no one in favor of giv- 
ing that power. That illustrates the value of discussion here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am very glad the Senator interpolated 
this explanation. I am glad to have it, indeed, because I agree 
with him on that. While we are talking about food riots I 


anticipate that if you went out to the habitat of a farmer who 
had fiye or six hundred bushels of barley or wheat that he did 
not want to sell, and the Government agent undertook to 
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requisition that under present conditions, there would be a 
different. kind of a riot. It would not be exactly a food riot; 
it would be a riot composed of agriculturists, bulldogs, pitch- 
forks, and several ladies of the household all mingled together 
in one indiscriminate fray, because the farmer is great indi- 


of the rest of the war ctaims that arose in 
some of which are just being settled now. The 
want to invest in futures of that kind. But the provision is 
written that way. 

Let me call the attention of Senators present hefe to what 
will happen to many of these things that are admitted to be 
objectionable. It will go through this body, and the House 
passes it in its entire form, known as the Lever bill. The differ- 
ences will be sharply drawn between: the bill as passed by the 
House and the bill as amended and passed here. A conference 
committee in due course will be appointed. The purpose of a 
conference committee, of course, is to confer. That is the par- 
Uamentary supposition. They do much more than confer, be- 
cause the conference committee really legislates. The most im- 
portant legislation takes place on matters of difference between 
the two bodies of Congress and comes from a conference com- 
mittee. So it will be settled there finally. It comes back here. 
We must vote against the entire bill or we have got to support 
it with whatever is objectionable = it in order to get what good 
might possibly remain. 

To the license feature I have no objection. If the President 
wants to license everybody, including the farmer, I have no 
objection to it. I do not think the farmer will pay very much 
- attention to it. By the time licenses are issued to some 
7,000,000 farmers the department would have considerable cler- 
ical work. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has, perhaps, overlooked the 
proviso of the licensing section on page 6. It does not apply 
to farmers nor does it apply to retailers. I wonder what the 
Senator’s view is as to licensing the retailer or omitting the 
retailer from the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then, as the Senator has called attention 
to the proviso, it would leave only the middleman? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then, let it go at that. The producers, 
however, if the open or unrestricted market remains, would 
sell in a market in which only licensed middlemen were the 
purchasers, and the farmer is just as bad off as if he had to 
have a license himself. Let me control the market in which the 
farmer selis his surplus and I do not care anything about the 
“farmer's right to produce. It is the right to sell in the market. 
The only right he has is to go and get what he is offered, sub- 
ject to this guaranteed price, providing the Government exter- 
minates all the middlemen and takes the middleman's place. 
It will have to stop the grain exchanges, every commission man, 
every factor of meat and breadstuffs, and substitute Govern- 
ment employees. All the vast machinery that has been built 
up through the years will be eliminated, and in place of those 
men who, of course, can not be trusted, we shall have to appoint 
somebody who is certified by the Civil Service Commission; 
they are infallible, omniscient. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to interrupt the Senator to 
take up unnecessary time, but I am interested in the discus- 
sion, and I have been very much interested in what the Senator 
has said because he has such clear notions about these matters. 
Take the thousand bushels of wheat and trace it down through 
under this provision. Does the Senator think it would not fix 

the price to the farmer if an arrangement of this kind was 
made under the licensing section? 

Mr. SHERMAN. A guaranteed price? 

Mr. KENYON, I am not talking about a guaranteed price 
now, but under the licensing section, to the elevator man he 
says your profit can not be any more than so much per cent, 
10 per cent to illustrate, or 6 per cent, then to the miller your 
profit shall not be over 6 per cent or 10 per cent, not saying 
how much they shall pay the farmer. It makes no difference 


what they pay the farmer, the intention is, as I understand it, 


to limit the profits of the middleman. Now, will that reflect 
back and fix the price for the farmer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I am interested in knowing how the Senator 
reasons that out. I am not clear in my mind about it. s 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will be very glad to state it. One of two 
things must result. Either the distributing agency- that is 
summarized here under the name of “middleman” must re- 


or an unrestricted market, with the middleman hav- 
ing a percentage basis of profit. That is the supposed condi- 
tion. Now, let us see how it will work out as it affects the 
farmer, with his surplus grain. The middleman is said to have 
fixed for him 10 per cent as his legitimate profit. The price 
of a bushel of barley that the malster is to use is fixed by the 
demand on the market. The Government is not yet price fixing 
under this condition. That price must necessarily go up or 
down according to the demand or supply, obeying the natural 
laws of trade. If the Government fixes his profit at 10 per 
cent and the price goes up, the furmer will get more. If it 
goes down, he will get less. But the 10 per cent is an invariable 
fixed margin of profit, and it may in some instances be grossly 
unreasonable. I know many actual deals which I have investi- 
gated running into a considerable volume of grain where the 
margin of profit was not 10 per cent, but was a fraction of 
1 per cent in some transactions. I assume now the Govern- 
ment is buying grain in large quantities and that some factor 
or commission men would sell to the Government, furnishing 
their service for such compensation as they would get out of 
the 10 per cent. They would sell in large amounts. The larger 
the volume of the transaction the smaller the percentage of 
profit, necessarily. The higher the market price the more the 
middleman’s profit. It is 10 per cent on principal. It can all 
be done in one trade, in one day’s work, with one set of books 
kept, with one transaction.. The smaller relatively the volume 
of the transaction the more the broker's commission would 
rise until it reached the limit of 10 per cent, That is a sched- 
ule of charges with a 10 per cent maximum limit. It will flnc- 
tuate just the same, except there is a maximum limit of 10 per 
cent of profit to the middleman. The only effect of that would 
be at times to limit the price that the producer gets for his 
surplus. If the commission man can only get 10 per cent for 
his profit, and that is not enough to pay him for his trouble, he 
is going to bid down to the farmer for the surplus the latter 
has to sell. The middleman's 10 per cent profit is on the sale 
to the Government or a consumer who will be meditating a 
bread riot. It is not on the price to the farmer. The Govern- 
ment so far has not undertaken to fix the price to the farmer 
when he goes to the elevator man at his village to sell his grain, 
and the latter in turn is governed by prices quoted to him that 
morning or received by telephone from the grain center, where 
eventually this surplus goes. So 10 per cent is a fixed limit, 
and when it is insufficient compensation the commission man 
will bid down to the bushel to the farmer. 

You can not get away from it. Where there is a limit on 
the profit in selling to the consumer and no fixing of the price 
of the article when it is sold by the bushel or measure a mere 
fixing of the profit of the middleman does not control the price 
or the market. Neither does it help the farmer. Nowhere in 
vey Se is there a thought for the farmer except he is not sent 
to j 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact that this bill, together with 
the embargo clause in the espionage act, will give the Govern- 
ment absolute power to fix the prices? Let me invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention, first, to the embargo act, which enables the 
President to place an embargo on all exports, He may say to 
all purchasing foreign countries “you must buy through the 
Government here or not ship at all.” Under section 5 also the 
Government can license all elevators, farmers’ elevators, mills, 
or concerns handling grain and fix the terms and the conditions 
under which they shall do business, and fix the charges there- 
for. If that will not accomplish it, may not the Government 
under section 9 say to the elevators, mills, and farmers’ eleva-- 
tors if you pay more or less than a certain price the Govern- 
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ment ‘will purchase, store, and handle these products itself? 
Will it be possible for anbody to pay any other and a different 
price than the Government has to fix? I should like to get the 
Senator's views upon that subject. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, that is a part of this dis- 
cussion. After I pass from the question of the open and the 
unrestricted market as to the producer and the consumer to a 
restricted compensation for the middleman, when we leave that 
as being insufficient for the purposes in view, then we must 
pass to another condition of doing business, Thut will be the 
second status of the food supplies, their production, and dis- 
tribution in this country. The middleman in that event will 
be legislated out of business, or by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent will be retired from further business, The Government 
then, through its agencies provided for in the bill, will sub- 
stitute the Government in place of this intermediate mechanism 
of distribution that stands now between the producer and the 
ultimate consumer, 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not mean to say that that was the 
proper construction, or that that in substance is the bill. I 
asked the Senator his opinion on that question. That is all I 
intended. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will be the second condition in the 
event the middlemen are by the President eliminated from any 
agency ir the food supply of the country. Let us take that 
feature of it. That necessarily connects itself with the guar- 
anteed price by the Government. 

Just as soon as the Government has taken the responsibility 
of collecting and distributing the grain or has eliminated the 
middleman, the only thing left is for the Government to fix a 
guaranteed price for the farmer and to take from him as the 
original producer his surplus. ‘There will then be no middle- 
man. The only thing the middleman does now is to take up the 
surplus in the days when the market is slack and the price may 
not be attractive unless it can be held for the future. A large 
surplus is a condition of a low-price market. Somebody must 
always turn some of his product into money, perhaps, for his 
various needs. So, when the market is iow the middleman 
accumulates and holds in the hope of a more remunerative 
future market. Under the second condition he is out, and no- 
body remains except the Government as the purchaser. The 
Government has now taken over all of the powers and duties of 
the middleman. 8 

Then we come to the following section, section 12 in the bill, 
which is to be interpreted alongside of section 9, I will first 
read the section and comment on it afterwards: 

Sec. 12, That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of production and that it is essential that 
the producers of any nonperishable agricultural products produced 
within the United States shall have the benefits of the guaranty pro- 
vided for in this section in order to stimulate production of such prod- 
ucts, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in 
advance of poeding Ume as practicable, to determine and fix and to give 
public notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guar- 
anteed price for any such products, in order to assure such producers 
a reasonable profit. 

The Government now substitutes itself for the middleman. 
Let me put it in this way: In 1915, of the five primary food 
grains of the world, there were produced 15,000,000,000 bush- 
els—corn, wheat, oats, rye, and barley. If you take those out 
of the food market, there would not be anything left for bread- 
stuffs in any form that would be worth mentioning In 1916 
following, the total produced of the five grains named was 
10,000,000,000 bushels in the known civilized world. They were 
83} per cent short. In 1912 there was the largest production of 
food grains known. It likely reached the maximum since men 
have kept records of grain production. That was the year when 
we produced 3,100,000,000 bushels of corn in the United States 
alone, and reached the maximum of over 1,000,000,000 bushels 
of wheat produced, thrashed out, and accounted for. 

The production of barley and rye and oats went up to some- 
thing like similar proportions. The market price fell under 
the influence of a large visible surplus. Naturally, when 1916 
` came along, with one-third of that surplus cut off, it led to a 
change in market conditions. When the surplus was here in 
1912, say, the middleman loaded up with the surplus at the 
best low price he could get; he carried that just as the cold 
storage man may carry now perishable products—because sec- 
tion 12 refers to the nonperishable products. a 

What I have to say now refers to matters of merchandise that 
can be carried over indefinitely from year to year if they are 
kept in proper surroundings. The middleman now carries a 
‘Surplus under the conditions named. In 1916 he carried the 
surplus of the short crop year. Various causes—I shall not 
stop to enumerate them—some climatic, some entirely had their 


origin in war, but, at any rate, there was a short production. 
The middleman in the years of large surplus carried that sur- 
plus and held it until it reached the ultimate consumer. He 
held it at his own risk. That risk turned out disastrously to 
many dealers, and many fortunes were lost, large and small, in 
1912. It was a bountiful year, and those who accumulated 
lines of surplus, carrying over, hoping for a rising market, were 
disappointed; they lost. > 

Now, you come to a guaranteed price. In 1916, with one- 

third of the production of the year in food grain short, the 
price naturally rose. Wherever there was a surplus to be 
found on a market, the middleman had accumulated that line 
of surplus; he held it; and now he is taking the benefit of 
a rising market. As to those who weathered the storms of 1912 
and emerged without bankruptcy over into 1916—the good year 
of 1916—the rising market no more than compensated them for 
the loss of the bad year of 1912 on a falling market. 
What is proposed now under this bill? It may last one year 
or it may last five years. Who can tell—no human intelli- 
gence—what will happen under .section 12, with a guaranteed 
price and with purchases by the Government? 

We hear of the successful speculator; we hear of the man 
who makes money ; but there are no tears shed for the bankrupt, 
for the one who loses his all. I never heard anybody even 
on the board of trade cry about the trader who lost his fortun 
because he loaded up on a long supply. : 

Naturally the Government takes that place; the Government 
now undertakes to accumulate the surplus line of foodstufts, 
and not only that, but meats—because they are included; and it 
only adds to the gravity of the problem—the Government must 
carry all the surplus lines under the guaranteed price. 

Who. will fix the price? Hoover. Who will tell Hoover? 
Nobody but Hoover. He is to evolve that out of his inner con- 
sciousness. I never met Mr. Hoover; I certainly can have no 
prejudice against him; but Mr. Hoover is by this bill required 
to perform superhuman duties.. Mr. Hoover and no other liv- 
ing man can perform those duties with justice to the Govern- 
ment and to private interests. Mr. Hoover is no demigod; he 
is not vested with extraordinary human capabilities; he is but 
a mere man of flesh and blood, subject to the same errors and 
imperfections as the rest of us are, 

On a sign facing visitors entering Mr. Hoover's office is the 
following pious legend: “To hell with yesterday. This is to- 
day.” ‘This is to reassure ladies with nerves not to think about 
the past. A man that can not think about yesterday will not 
think about to-morrow. I am thinking of both to-morrow and 
to-day. Yesterday does not interest me except for its experi- 
ence and its lessons, “To hell” with experience and the future 
is the slogan of the new school of government. Just give it 
unlimited power and watch it perform. Congress never needed 
to retain its power more than now. The joint resolution of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts Mr. Weeks] on the con- 
trol of the war never had a stronger reason for its passage than 
this bill and the persons behind it. There is no to-morrow in 
their scheme of life or government. s 

Where will Mr. Hoover get his information? He will get it 
from war conditions. From the market? There will not be 
any market; the Government is the market. As to guaranteed 
prices, when he fixes the guaranteed price, how will he know 
how to fix it? He will consult Mr. Balfour or Lloyd-George. 
Lloyd-George is supposed to. be up on those things. He will 
consult them by cable. If he had consulted them by cable or 
by personal conference this last month there would not have 
been any flurry in wheat in Chicago. That is what was the 
matter. The allies bought in this country on our markets 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat. They bought a half million bushels 
in one day in Chicago on the grain exchange. Everybody 
cursed the brokers, from Dan to. Beersheba, because the price 
of wheat went up. Wheat is just like this administration: It 
is affected every time the English come here. Congress will 
soon be a subcommittee of Parliament. i 

I presume, Mr. President, before long that we shall be wear- 
ing tweeds, dropping our h’s, and drinking Bass ale.. That will 
be the only recourse when we go “bone dry ”—to get it from 
across the water. 

But the guaranteed price provided for in section 12 imposes 
upon the Government this liability: 

Thereupon— 

To continue—and the inquiry made by the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. KxTLodd] was very much in point on this 
subject— ; 

Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantees 
every producer of any merchantable, nonperishable agricultural prod- 
ucts produced within the United States, for which a guaranteed price 
bene be 


fixed by notice in accordance with this section, that, u 
pliance by him with the regulations prescribed by the 
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will receive for any such products produced in reliance upon this guar- 
antee within the peri not exceeding three years, prescribed in the 


notice, a price not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pur- 


suant to this section. 

' What is the Government going to do under that provision for 
three years? It will substitute itself in place of the middleman, 
who now handles this product, taking the gains and bearing the 
losses. It is going to stimulate—that is the purpose of the sec- 
tion as disclosed in the very first lines of section 12—it is going 
to stimulate the production by fixing guaranteed prices. Sup- 
pose the Mediterranean Sea shall open up, and suppose there is 
a big wheat crop in the Argentine; suppose Canada is pro- 
ductive—a great many of our citizens are going up into the 
wheat country of Canada and opening up new lands—suppose 
there is a good crop of wheat raised outside of the United 
States, and the price falls, not this year, but about the second 
year after che Government has a guaranteed price and begun to 
buy the stored wheat under the preceding section, what will 
happen? There are $150.000,000 provided in this bill. What 
is that? It is described in this way all the way through—a 
very favorite phrase. It is like the“ coordination of activities“ 
that has run the gamut of all legislation, State and National, 
for 16 years, until I have got unconscionably tired of ever hear- 
ing of it again. They have a phrase in here that I think the 
same professorial mind invented—it is a “revolving fund.” 
Well, I have heard of vanishing funds, of invisible funds, of 
guaranteed funds, and of various other kinds of funds, and 
even “no funds,” sometimes seen on checks, but it has remained 
fo® this blessed Republic of ours to discover such a thing as 
a “revolving fund.” I want to test that revolving fund, and 
see just where it will revolve to. By the time it has revolved 
through about two years’ market in which the middleman is 
now doing the revolving, it will have revolved itself into bank- 
ruptey. 

No human agency has ever been devised to carry successfully 
the burdens, the benefits, and thé shortcomings of a system of 
finance or economics that 100,000,000 people are now carrying, 
without subjecting the Government to incalculable loss. 

Under this “revolving fund” and the “guaranteed price” 
plan, if the world’s production of wheat or any of the other 
primary food grains should be large, the Government, with its 
storage facilities, with its accumulated surplus of grain on the 
market, with a guaranteed price to the farmer of, say, $1.50 
on wheat, will be confronted with the necessity of keeping the 
$1.25 price up. Well, suppose there is a big wheat crop in Argen- 
tina, and they begin to ship it up here—wheat is free listed— 
what will happen? As a matter of fact, wheat may be brought 
here and sold for 90 cents. The cure proposed is worse than the 
disease; and how some men can swallow the remedy I do not 
understand; but the bill proposes a remedy. If the wheat pro- 
duction of the world is large, the prices begin to fall. Wheat, as 
I have said, is free listed, and can come here without paying 
a cent of duty. Naturally it begins to seek our markets, where 
there is a guaranteed price of $1.50. Down at New Orleans I 
have a couple of steamships, and I have some barges which can 
goup theriver. I take these steamships and go down into South 
America and import wheat into the United States to get the 
guaranteed price. 

Well, there is another provision in the same section, I believe, 
under which one of two things must happen. The Government 
can continue selling wheat at $1.50, say, to the miller; or, if 
the price in the world market, in Liverpool or elsewhere, goes 
down, then the Government must stand the loss between $1.50 
and the price of wheat elsewhere, or the price for which it could 
be brought here and sold. 

- What is proposed in that case? The Government can either 
stand the loss, which means a drain on the Treasury, because 
wheat bought at $1.50 and sold at 90 cents would involve a loss 
of 60 cents a bushel, or it must maintain the price at $1.50 and 
sell the wheat to the miller to be milled at $1.50, and-to be 
furnished to the consumer in the form of flour or bread from 
the bakeshop on the basis of $1.50. How is that to be done? 
Oh, by the simplest process in the world. It is the easiest thing 
to create a mechanism of this kind. All you have to do is to 
write it down on paper, and it will work automatically. It is 
like the theory of perpetual motion. There is always some 
genius who is figuring away on perpetual motion. The Patent 
Office in Washington is full of devices of that kind. Well, that 
is this bill—perpetual motion of the “revolving fund.” If the 


taxpayers of this country go “ broke.” the motion will stop. All 
the governmental follies of this country are only prevented from 
actual demonstration of their folly by the inexhaustible re- 
sources of the taxpayers. Now, here is the device: 

That whenever the President— 

It is the simplest thing in the world. It is a compound of 
Adam Smith, of Herry. George, of William Jennings Bryan, of 


a high-tariff New England Republican, of a low-tariff Hoosier, 
a South Carolina free trader, and a fellow who does not care 
a rap about any sort of political economy rolled into one para- 
graph—all the economic science of modern times, all the opin- 
ions of learned professors, all the wisdom of the wise man in 
the White House, the men in the Cabinet, and Mr. Hoover with 
his experience in Belgium in on top of it, in one awful category, 
blended in the philosophy of “to hell with yesterday —are 
comprised in the legislative brew of this section. 

Sec. 11. That whenever the President finds it essential in order to 
prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or in order to 
prevent injurious speculation in, or in order to prevent unjust market 
manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations of the prices 
of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil practices, he is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations governing, or may either wholly 
or partly pet — operations, practices, and nsactions at, on, in, 
or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or similar institu- 
tion or place of business as he may find essential in order to prevent, 
correct, or remove such evil practices. 

That is from section 11. Then, in section 12, after the Presi- 
dent has fixed the guaranteed price and he finds the wheat or 
any other grain market in the outside world is such as to 
stimulate importation and sales in our market, the following 
1 on page 13 of the bill, beginning in line 15, comes into 
play; i 

When the President finds that the importation into the United States 
of any such peoaus produced outside of the United States seriously 
interferes or is likely seriously to interfere with the practical operation 
of any nteed price therefor fixed pursuant to this section, or 
mate: fy enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of 
the United States under guarantees of prices therefor made pursuant 
to this section, and shall so proclaim. ere shall be levied, collected 
and paia a rate of duty, upon the products so imported, the amount of 
which rate or duty shall ascertained and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, which amount shall, when added to the value of the product at 
the time it is offered for entry, be sufficient to bring the price thereof 
at which imported up to the price which shall have n fixed therefor 
pursuant to this section. 

What becomes of “ye consumer”? Why, Mr. President, the 
price of wheat has gone down; perhaps we are importing wheat 
from South America and there is a large yield in Canada. There 
is much wheat land there not yet developed, and our people are 
going there, and premiums are offered them by the Canadian 
Government for settling in that country. Suppose our wheat 
crop should be short. We only’ hape this year in the United 
States from 51 to 59 per cent—it is very variously estimated— 
of a full crop. Suppose next year the crop should only be 50 per 
cent of the normal. A great variety of things can happen—rust, 
the Hessian fly, winter killing, bad weather in the spring-wheat 
area, a thousand things, climate, insects, and market conditions 
may happen here to discourage a large acreage, so that next 
year we would have a 50 per cent crop. 

Now, we will have a guaranteed price fixed this year on the 
strength of which the farmers have raised a 50 per cent crop. 
Assume, for the purpose of the illustration, the price to be $1.50, 
let us see where we will come to. This coming year we will 
have, say, a 50 per cent production, with $1.50 as the guaranteed 
price. All the remainder of the wheat area of the Western 
Hemisphere produces more than the average crop. A great 
surplus results, some of which can be imported into the United 
States. The imported wheat might reach the price of 90 cents 
or a dollar. Having a 50 per cent crop naturally we would not 
export any. We would clamor for imports. What would hap- 
pen? A guaranteed price has been given to the farmer to in- 
duce him to raise even a 50 per cent crop. Under the conditions 
described imports begin. Then this portion of the bill which I 
have read becomes operative, and the President, in order to 
preserve the Government against inordinate losses on a dollar 
and a half guaranteed price, must keep all of the foreign wheat, 
out of our markets. So he issues a proclamation which stops 
the importation of wheat. To be consistent, he must stop the 
importation of all forms of manufactured wheat, because the 
indirect result would be the same as the direct. What naturally 
follows under this in practice unworkable section? He issues 
a proclamation fixing a duty on importations of wheat sufficient 
to bring the market price of imported wheat up to a dollar and 
fifty cents a bushel. What effect does that have on the ulti- 
mate consumer? He is the man who is indulging in bread riots. 
Well, who is he going to riot against now? The Government. 
The fellows engaged in food riots against a benevolent govern- 
ment will hold the Government responsible for keeping up the 
price of flour and bread. The middlemen are just now the ob- 
jects of popular wrath. But the Government must take their 
place and keep up prices or bankrupt the Treasury. 

What is the alternative? That the Government step in on a 
falling market and stand the loss that the middleman now stands 
every time he buys long and holds on the market. Nobody sym- 
pathizes with the middleman, but somebody will sympathize 
with the Government; at least the taxpayers will sympathize 
enough at the next election to visit with the seal of their cou- 


demnation such infamous folly as the Government undertaking 
to interfere with the economic laws of a great Nation and with 
the markets that rise and fall in accordance with supply and 
demand. That is the natural result of section 12; there is no 
escape from it. 

That has been faintly touched upon to some extent by Mr. 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover, when he was approached on this matter, 
gave no very succinct explanation. I will summarize his con- 
clusions, without taking the time to read from the hearing. He 
said that these are legal matters that are somewhat beyond the 
scope of his duties, and he would not undertake to discuss them. 
All that is left for mere plodders, who really think of details. 

So the Government stands to do one of two things—either to 
support a falling market at the expense of the Treasury, which 
is at the taxpayers’ expense, or to keep the price up by levying 
a duty under a proclamation of the President, keeping all of 
the imports of lower-priced wheat out of the American market, 
guaranteed unless it pays duty and sells at the price in our 
markets, and selling the flour milled to the baker, and the baker 
selling the bread to the consumer on the basis of a dollar-and-a- 
half wheat, the inflated artificial price which the consumer will 
have to pay. So you will have a bread riot in either instance; 
and between the two, I would prefer that if there be any riot at 
all there be a bread riot under the natural condition of things 
than under the artificial one produced by the Government, with 
no consequent benefit save that of finally making a bankrupt 


First, there was a maximum price. That was the favorite 
plan. The maximum price has disappeared in the discussion. 
Even the minimum price is not very vociferous. It is nothing 
but the guaranteed price. I can not refrain from referring 
here to England’s example. I think we are, as suggested, a 
kind of a subcommittee of the House of Commons or Partia- 
ment, anyhow. We seem to be taking most of our information 
on this question from abroad, and as long as we are doing that 
it is proper to quote from Sir Alfred Booth. He is the chair- 
man of the board of the Cunard Steamship Co. 

England fixed a maximum price on grain, foodstuff, beyond 
which nobody could sell. She abandoned that as a disastrous 
experiment. Sir Alfred Booth, at Liverpool last month, gave 
out a public statement cohdemning in unmeasured terms the 
interference of the Government on the maximum-price plan. 
He said it had produced no good results to the consumer; that 
it had disordered markets; that it was a disastrous experiment 
for the British Government; and that it ought to have been 
abandoned or never ought to have been attempted, even; that 
no well-considered plan would ever for a moment think of fix- 
ing the supply in that way. 

What does the minimum price do? It is intended to assure 
to the farmer, in accordance with this guaranteed-price idea, 
that when he produces he shall have so much for every bushel 
of surplus grain or every pound of surplus meat that he puts 
upon the market. That is exactly the same thing. The Gov- 
ernment must sustain the guaranteed price; it must keep faith 
with the producer, having once induced him to enter upon a 
given course of production. - 

These difficulties are ones that suggest themselves to me on 
these two features. There are parts of this bill to which I 
have no objection. I would support without a question those pro- 
visions; but the parts of the bill referring to guaranteed prices, 
and the licensing and the limiting of production, and the seiz- 
ing of foodstuffs in the hands of the original producers, are so 
wholly disturbing in character that they can result in nothing 
except disaster. Instead of producing the remedy sought, it 
will be a double disaster, not only in prices to the consumer 
but ultimately in bankruptcy to the Treasury. 

In addition to what I have said about the British authorities, 
I read from a cablegram, a news report, in the Washington Post 
of June 19. It may be gratifying to us to know that the English 
approve of this bill. They approve of Mr. Hoover. This legis- 
lation is popular in London. I anticipate that it will be more 
popular in London than it will be in the November election of 
1918 in the grain-producing country if it passes in its present 
form and is put into operation. But we are doing everything 
English, you know, now. I am proud of our English ancestry 
and our language and our literature and our laws. I do not 
know anything about my origin, so I can not have any personal 
feeling whatever in it. I never looked it up. I am not con- 
cerned about it. It is enough for me to know that*I am here, 
and want to stay as long as I reasonably can, without inquiring 
into my ancestry, whether it is English or German or French or 
what it is. But here is what they say of us in London: 


The whole problem of the nation’s food primarily depends m the 
supply, and unless we can be assured of food sufficient to enable this 
and other allied countries of Europe to carry on the war a suc- 


cessful conclusion it would be almost superfluous to appoint a food 
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of the B lies in the hands of our American 

allies. am sure they will not “ jet us down.” 

If they had not since January, 1915, confiscated so many car- 
goes of our food supplies in their admiralty courts, some of 
which they have paid for and some of which they have not, I 
would feel myself more like giving some heed to the argument; 
but it is sufficient to say that this plan of a food dictatorship 
is very popular in England. England has not been able to 
supply herself with her own food probably for a century, pos- 
sibly longer. She has always depended upon other countries 
for her food supplies. She is a naturally short purchaser. 
Even in time of peace, though not in so aggravated a form, it is 
true; this same problem is presented to England. 

Here is a provision in the fourth section that I had omitted to 
note, and of which I wish to make passing mention: 

It is 

rhereby made unlawful for any person willfally te destroy any 

Which is a very proper regulation; and then, following on 
down, without any change, it is made unlawful, in line 16— 

To hoard, as defined in section 6 of this act, any necessaries; to 
monopolize or attempt to monopolize, either locally or generally, any 

; to engage in discriminatory and unfair, or any decep- 
tive or practice or ce, or to make aay unjust or unreason- 
able rate or charge, in handling or dealing in or with any necessaries. 

I want to say just one thing to the local trade here in 
Washington. If there were a penalty in this section, there are 
some of the local dealers in Washington who certainly would 
get into trouble. I wish to say for the retail trade in Wash- 
ington that they win profitably stand as much watching in 
wrapping up a package when you are not looking at them as any 
retail merchants I know of in the United States, up to this. 
time. I have bearded the retailer in his den two or three 
times, not because I eared for the deception or the few cents 
I might have lost. but just to study the critter’s ” behavior, 

I have carried back some of the worst-looking fruit wrapped 
up in the bottom of a bag that I ever saw. Meats do not bother 
me. I am practically a vegetarian. That is what makes me so 
peaceable; I am not a meat eater. So I live on a great deal of 
fruit and grain. I am a herbivorous animal, so to speak. These 
carnivorous animals are the ones who are supposed to be the 
fighters. They are meat eaters. But I go and buy a bag of 
fruit, and if I do not look at the honest tradesmau as he fills up 
the bottom of the bag I will get some culls out of tLe box. I go 
and buy a chair to rest my weary frame on after the deliber- 
ations here all day. Out of caution, of late. I even put my 
initials somewhere on the chair to identify the article after 
having looked it over to my satisfaction. It is delivered. I can 
not carry it around here during the business hours of the day. 
I have to wait for it to be delivered. When it is delivered it is 
something else. It does not have my initials on it. It has a 
loose leg; it has the varnish knocked off; or something the mat- 
ter with it. I am just a ruralite that came in that they did not 
know. Perhaps I had not brushed my hair very sleek that 
morning, or my trousers bagged at the knee more than common, 
and they thought I was from over in Virginia somewhere. 
Some of my relatives live over there, and I look a good deal 
like them. They might think: “All right; put that off on him.” 
I get home and find it that evening or the next day. 

I buy some dry goods, and they give me a piece off the end 
that is faded. I buy a shirt, and I get the wrong number. that 
I did net order. I return it and get another with a wristband 
torn off. 

I order a pound of dairy butter and I get oleomargarine right 
here in the shadow of Uncle Sam's beneficent Government that 
is going to do all of these happy things. You can not fool me 
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on butterine, I live in a dairy State and in a butterine State, 
both, and I can tell them. I have been around the laboratory 
when they were testing these things long enough to find out. 
Anybody can go out here and order good clover dairy butter for 
48 to 50 cents a pound, and get butterine that cost 103 cents 
wholesale, colored. That happens every week in Washington. 
These other things happen every time I buy something. Will 
you regulate those things by law? If you do, there will be more 
men on the pay roll under this bill trying to enforce its provi- 
sions than there will be Americans in the European armies across 
the sea trying to settle this question with the Kaiser. 

There are some good provisions in this bill that I want to 
vote for; but there are more foolish, impracticable, economic 
theories and practices wrapped up in this bill than in any similar 
piece of paper that has ever been made out of pulp since Cadmus 
invented letters or Gutenberg invented type. I will not vote 
for it in its present form. I have a host of letters and petitions 
and orders for it, every one of them coming from the cities. I 
haye protests from the farmers, from the producers. They are 
beginning to know what this means, I will take my stand with 
the producers. I am never very popular in the great cities, any- 
how. The last time I was a candidate they beat me in the city 
of Chicago by 60,000 votes. I do not particularly owe the con- 
sumer anything from a political viewpoint. It was the corn 
row and hay-field vote out in the country that saved me every 
time I have run for office. I am one of them. I know what they 
think, how they live, how they act most of the time. These com- 
munications, I repeat, come from the cities. They come from 
the ultimate consumer. 

-Now, see what this means. You are not going to mislead 
me about this. I will take my chances. Most of the ultimate 
consumers that write me from a city are members of a labor 
union three times out of four. They are organized. They area 
compact force. They are a belligerent power in legislation and 
polities. They directed Congress to pass the Adamson Act to 
raise wages by shortening hours. They control wages. They 
put them up. We legislate accordingly. The unions control this 
administration in everything that concerns the unions. I want 
to see how many men that carry a union card and apply for 
exemption are conscripted into the service under this adminis- 
tration. You tell me that, and then I will illuminate some 
other things that I know right now. There will be no union 
labor conscripted into the armies of the United States that does 
not want to go. ; 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that I understand 
that the President of the American Federation of Labor has 
asked that a member of his organization be placed on every 
exemption board. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no doubt about it. They will be 
“needed for productive purposes at home,” every one of them. 
It will be important. They will be producing sheet steel, or 
zine, or pewter, or brass, or sewing machines, or washing ma- 
chines, or something, all the way through the line of industrial 
activity, and there will be none of them conscripted unless they 
want to go. The soldier will come from some other occupation. 

The producer of foodstuffs, therefore, being an unorganized 
body, has no such advantages. The farmer and the farm 
laborer of this country has no compact organization to present 
resolutions and to come here and demand legislation. If some 
of us do not represent that great unorganized body of farmers 
and farm laborers here, it will have no representation. The 
unions will take care of themselves. I will do no injustice to 
them by any vote of mine; but in any price fixing which will 
make a market either with the middle man in and the Govern- 
ment out, or the Government in and the middle man out, you 
make a market in which the farmer must sell his surplus grain 
in a way so that his price, is in that market. You can not 
get away from it. So that the farmer is selling in a market 
made by consumers, in which he has no influence in the legisla- 
tion save as he can exercise it through us. The price of his 
grain is to be fixed by the Government, in response to whom? 
In response to the consumer, a large part of whom is on the 
union pay roll; they will fix it at a price that suits them, in 
view of the wages they are receiving. So you fix the farmer's 
price in a guaranteed price in this bill, unrepresented save as 
a Member of Congress may represent him; but the wages of 
the consumer in the industrial centers using this product are 
fixed by the Government, in which union labor has a repre- 
sentative who will be heard; and you call passing such a 
measure as that government for the people! 


I shall be ashamed of the day that I ever vote for this bill 
in its present form or permit it to come to a roll call without 
voicing against it my eternal protest. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think there are some 
Senators who desire to speak this afternoon, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). 
Senator from Oregon suggests the absence of a quorum. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered tè their names. 


Ashurst Harding La Follette Smith, Md. 
Borah Hollis Lewis Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Husting McKellar Smith, S. C. 
Broussard James McNary moot 
Calder Johnson, Cal. No ` Sterlin; 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Pa; Sutherland 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, Poindexter Swanson 

n Kell Ransdell ‘ammeil 
Curtis Kendrick Walsh 
Dillingham Kenyon Shafroth Williams 
Gallinger K eppard Wolcott 
Gerry Kirby Sherman 
Gore Knox Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Rosinson] and of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Varpaman] on official business. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] presented a letter a short time 
ago which he desired to have read into the Recorp, and requested 
me in his absence to call it to the attention of the Senate. I 
now ask to have the letter read. I might say that it was writ- 
ten apparently before the advocates of this measure confessed 
error in regard to the maximum-price proposition, which renders 
the letter perhaps somewhat less pertinent, but not less illu- 
minating. I ask that the letter be now read to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there- objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J., June 8, 1917. ` 
Hon. Josera S. FRELINGHUYSEN f 
Washington, D. O. 

Mr Dran Senator: 2 I point out for your information the 
farmer’s point of view on Hoover's proposal to put a maximum price of 
$1.50 on wheat, which is a fine idea from the point of view of the 
consumer and is interesi to us inasmuch as in two months we will 
be planning for winter g n. 

he farmer is patriotic and will do as much and more for the coun- 


and only quit wor p. 
stock in the middie of the alent and 
sma’ hours when there is a 


reduced by 50 
singled out as a philanthropist to a lot of 
money than ever before, while ere Uae a 
at exorbitant prices, even such necessities 
twine, sacks, fertilizer, iime, implements, spray mixtures, gasoline, pails, 
and cans, horseshoes, feed, and seed. 

Vox populi is asking that we sell our $2.60 wheat at $1.50 maximu 
a reduction of 44 per cent, in order to help along the war. We wil 
readily do it provided that the same law which exacts this confiscatory 
price also provides that all farmers may gn EAEI bones that they 
a Spe at a reduction of 44 per cent from the price that the same 
article is purchaseable in the open market by the ordinary consumer, 
thus letting the retailer, middleman, jobber, manufacturer, and wage 
earner in all iines of business share his !abor loss pro bono publico. 
This will allow everyone to do his bit, equally and without fear or favor 
in this emergency. 

The alternative ma 
limited in price to 


If wheat is 
1.50 after we have spent eight months piowin 


also be interesting to the consumer. 


fertilizing, seeding, harvesting, stacking, thrashing, rat proofing, scan 
ing, cleaning, bagging, hauling, and marketing, it will be 
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cheaper to feed it to our chickens, hogs. and cows instead of substitut- 


ing other products. If it is exacted t wheat shall only be used for 
human food, then fields will be seen planted to which is a surer cron 
as valuable as a stock feed, and in view of ft as ps to abolis 
whiskey drinking, will 3 be liable to confiscation, 

If, on the other hand, it is desired to put the maximum amount of 
ground into grain next year, let things alone so that the farmer can 

ake a chance on his judgment of future market ces; or, better still, 
establish a minimum price of $2 a bushel at the which will act as 
an incentive not only to cut down the rye acreage and put it into wheat 
but also will cause to be planted corn land from which by hurrying— 
especially in the case where silage corn is grown—the corn can be 

oved in time to sow winter in instead of letting the ground lie 
allow or cause it to be planted to a green manure crop. 

You may have it in mind that the cold hard facts above outlined do 
not contain an ounce of patrio . I admit the indictment; but as 
far as I am concerned personally, I reply that I only direct this farm, 
and that I am not essential to i tion, and that I gladly offer my 
services to the Government in any 1 that may be desired, either 

„a veteran of the Navy dur- 


ing the 8 ish War, a little too fat to get into the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps or the Quartermaster’s Department without a special dispen- 
sation, w I have neither the knowledge or influence to get; have 


ps, and the farming business, and 
I would like to be author- 
interpreters from amon 
they will be ready to a 
when our troops get there. need for these 

of men in the British Army at the beginning of the war, which was 
filled by. the appointment of “officiers interpretes" from among both 
the French aoe English civil 8 Failing this, I volunteer to 
o to Switzerland and round up the millions of dollars’ worth of 
ds that there are in that country on which the 


our war through holding our Government obligations. exc 
I know to my knowledge can be made profitably. I offer my services 
the Secret Service, to Quartermaster’s De ent, to the Treasury, 


to the food-control board, to the Shipping rd; in fact, to anybody 
who wants me, And I leave this application in your hands to pass 
along or throw into the waste-paper basket. 

May I also tell you from the point of view of the man in the street 
why the liberty loan is not a success? In the first place it has been 
bungled. The first enthusiasm was lost because nobody knew either 
the rate of interest or the time limit. Then the rate of interest is too 
low. A poor man, to whom the tax cme 3 feature does not appeal, 
can see no reason why he should draw his Pz cent money out of the 
savil bank and put it into this 34 per cent obligation. irdly, the 
American public is not used to shetan Nags bonds, and many would buy 
if the actual bond was passed across the counter instead of a receipt. 
Nevertheless, little Hackettstown, with 8,000 8 and only two 
small industries, has subscribed to $52,000 worth. Put out a 4 per cent 
10-year issue, have the actual bonds deliverable at aay post office so 
that the man in the street can exhibit his purchase with pride to his 
neighbor and $200,000,000 that is not used to investments will be 
available in a week. 

Thus concluding my part of the entertainment, sincerely yours, 

Joux Kise MILLS, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have here a short article from 
the Chicago Tribune, which I ask to have read into the Recorp 
merely in order to illustrate the point of view of the writer 
of the article. — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Chicago Tribune says: “Farmers are beginning to realize the 
necessity of grain exchanges in the merch sing of wheat. The 
Southwest is already clamoring for the removal of rane restrictions 
in the wheat markets of the country, finding it impossible to interest 
buyers at anywhere near present prices. In farmers are want- 
ing to sell wheat for forward delivery, but as dealers are unable 
to buy wheat with the usual hedging provisions, there is little demand. 
Oklahoma wheat is being cut and thrashing will start this week, and 
in Texas the wheat is about all cut. Millers are under the same handi- 
cap as country dealers and cash houses generally are not trying to buy 
new wheat, as they are unable to hedge under present conditions with- 
out driving prices down for futures. Exporters being unable to buy 
futures are also Danai oped: With the pew crop beginning to move 
the situation is more serious than a few weeks ago, when there was 
practically no hed pressure. Consequently the demand is becoming 
more urgent for the removal of restrictions on buying.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
any Senators are prepared to go on to-night. None have indi- 
cated to me a determination to speak to-day, but I am advised 
by a number of them that they will be prepared to go on with 
the discussion of the measure to-morrow morning. In view 
of that statement, and because there is some executive business 
to be attended to, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agred to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors. were reopened. 

LOS ANGELES SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK co. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, on June 19 the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sarr] sought information during the debate 
concerning the Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
and I stated that I had no late nor definite information and 
that it was a new concern. Somehow the California Shipbuild- 


ing Co. of Long Beach, Los Angeles County, Cal., was also re- 
ferred to and the two companies were spoken of as one. Hence 
the confusion, 

The Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is of comparas 
tively recent organization; in strong hands, however, and 
capable of accepting contracts and doing work, but as yet has 
not actually delivered ships. On the other hand the California 
Shipbuilding Co. has an enviable record of achievement. 

In order to do justice to these companies I ask leave of the 
Senate, out of order, to present two communications which will 
set every doubt and question at rest. ; 

Southern California, rich in all the resources of nature, is 
also keen to attain distinction in all industrial activities, in- 
cluding the building of ships, and has made a gallant begin- 
ning which should not be misunderstood. 

There being no objection the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 21, 1917, 
Hon. James D. PHELAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean SENATOR PHELAN : iaga Pongo) you called upon me yes- 
terday for information in regard to the Los Angeles Shipbuilding & 
ck Co., and a perusal of the debate in the Senate on June 19, 

in which reference was made to the contract between the United States 
Shipping Board and the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co., I wired Mr. 
Fred L. Baker, president of the company, at Los Angeles, for fuller 
information than I had as to the personnel and plans of the company 
and the $95 per ton clause of the contract. 

I 9 — fh morning in receipt of a wire from Mr. Baker, which I hand 
you here k 

I desire to say that the directors mentioned by Mr. Baker are all 
well known to me. 

Mr. Baker himself is 1 of the Baker Iron Works, one of the 
ni fe establishments of that kind in southern California, 

„ S. L. Napthaly, vice president and manager 

I am informed, a man of 
Bank 


and the Securi ational Bank of Los Angeles, which carry deposits 
of about $50,000,000. 
Mr. Stoddard Jess is president of the First National Bank of Los 


Angeles, which carries deposits of about $25,000,000. 

„Dan Murphy is a very wealthy producer of oil and a man of 
large business experience and of high character, 

e other gentlemen named as stockholders are each and every one 
2 1175 85 highest standing as business men and citizens in southern 

‘ornia. 

It would be difficult to name altogether a stronger and more capable 
body of men than those embraced the list which you will find in 
Mr. Baker’s dispatch. 

You will observe that the Government provides the steel which goes 
into the We Ure the ships, and so they have no responsibility or 
direct financial interest in the price of the steel. 

I desire to thank you for taking the interest in this matter which 


you have done. 
Very cordially, yours, H. Z. Osnonxn, M. C. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 20, 1917. 


Board Emergency Fleet 
They provide the steel. 
Our company is fast getting its plant into 70 and see no reason 


their a ments. Our directors are Fred L. Baker, president; S. L. 
Na thety, % vice president and general manager; J. F. Sartori, president 
0 Beeurlty National Bank; Stoddard Jess, president of First 
Bank; Dan Murphy, capitalist. Balance of stockholders are H. G. Otis, 
of Los en imes; Paul Shoup, president of Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Co.; H. Jevne; J. A. Jevne; W. B. Walker, of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank; W. I. Hollingsworth ; W. B. Scott, 8 Columbia Oil 
Co.; J. O. Ki fli, president Bishop & Co.; and O. F. Brant, vice presi- 
dent of Title Insurance & Trust Co. One slipway is about finished; 
dredgers and L Bue drivers still working; office buildings completed ; or- 
tions ly completed and located at plant, and work on buld- 
ngs proceeding as fast as possible. Week ago Government in or 


for the board made first ction of plant and progress of work, and 
has reported favorably. Pleased to give any farther details you desire. 
FRED L. BAKER. 


CALIFORNIA SHIPBUILDING CO. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have also this statement of 
facts from the attorney of the California Shipbuilding Co., 
dated Washington, D. C., June 20, 1917, who asks that only 
the facts of his letter be stated. Without further explanation, 
as “they speak for themselves,” the letter reads as follows: 


CALIFORNIA SHIPBUILDING CO., 
SUBMARINE AND OTHER TORPEDO BOATS, N 
SHIPBUILDING, Dar DOCK, REPAIS, 


; found 
op, 40 by 206: 


; dry dock (floating). length on keel blocks, 2 
t. Main building berths 


by 64; ma 3 


n Lloyd's as G 
Navajo, Camino, Paraiso, Edward Vance, Alvarado, several dredges, 


and other steel craft, 
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President, G. II EArt eneg, Serre Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.) ; treamirer, P teh (president National Bank of Long Beach, | 
Cal.) : secretary, Bu ‘Bumnell; vice Prot ‘com and 3 
W. c: Foley, . 15 was a superintenden f construction o war. 
and merchant vessels: at Nəwport News, Va.; the com oe consulting 
„engineer and naval architect is —— R. H. 


as a United States naval Ping agers had charge of the — 
2 87770 eee 8 on Teen io Government craft. 

ac! ereto is a copy of two photo; . ere published 
in the Washington Post on — r. entitled “ Call- 


Bea shipbutiding Co Cos ‘Long Bea 1 age ball Ring’ . and launch- 


ways recently p —— the launching o 191 — r AEn 
Geter and second N Only dry dock on lower 
“coast, Co. Ben 


are three 


The vessels which you will note on one end of the — 
ly launched 


United States Navy submarines. Two others were recen 
and are undergoing trials. 
The vessel in the dry dock is a United States naval vessel. 
It. seems proper that you fully print the above physical ‘facts which 
peek for themselves and not make 5 3 rr = to what 
sincere consist of, what it has nonen ts record is 
e, anatory, and I fee: that the denn e a be ge p to realize 
2 to whick you referred are to be built by a real 
bys hed by 8 men, and let us all hope within the memory 


of men now li 
Incidentally, may I add a personal remark? I have done business 
for many years in United States, 
2 ussia, * pavas 5 seen a man 
y of Gen. Goe a oepertenity. 
range. He is surrounding tg FE rg with 


3 men, who are not afraid to work. general is 
ns, Were shipyards, tions minutely investigat 
3 petent men, who report ‘to him facts upon which he can base an 


intelligent business judgment even if he is not an old shipbuilder. 
It seems unfortunate for the Congress to have debate based upon 
newspaper hearsiy about such technical matters as and the 
statements of your good self are a fair example of the misinformation 
which naturally leads Congress and the public to form erroneous im- 
ressions which do a substantial injustice to aie dao Pray don't 
e my remarks as any criticism, nar tee re not. I muy call 
‘attention to the faet that eve r Times as the present 
akri pea jump at conclusions ch 75 a mature moment would not 

prevail 

PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP co. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, a question was niso recently 
raised as to the ownership of the new Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co., because some of the odium of the old organization might 
attach to it in the minds of certain Senators. 

It has actually changed hands, is now in the ownership of a 
distinguished American firm, and is maintaining the American 
flag on its fleet between San Francisco and the Orient. I offer 


the following letter in evidence: 
New York, June 19, 1977. 
Hon uns D. PHELA 


United States Bonet; Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: We have the pleasure to acknowledge your favor of the 


16th instant. 
It is quite ove that the Pacfftc Mull Steamship Co. opposed the 
‘in consequence of 


masaze of the La Folette seamen's bill in 1915, an 
ame of ‘this bill sold its trans-Pacific steamers and 3 
decided to go into liquidation. At this time 51 per cent of the total 


capital st was held by the Southern raans Co. 

3 December, 1915, the American International Corporation and 
W. R. Grace & Co. purchased the holdings of the Southern Pacific Co., 
stopp the siquidation, and later a to restore, in so far as 
sible the 1 75 Sian c service 

N of this lace before the so-called shipping b bill was — 
sein the eee we no 0 arsed any steps to ep 
this bill, which, y the way, roved on September 7 151 

The holdings of the American fnternational Corporation in our- 
welves have since heen somewhat Increased, and we now own between 
us about two-tuirds of the entire common steek of the company. 

The assets and Liabilities of the Pacifie Mall Steamship Co., as of 
December 31, 1916, the date of the lest annual report, was as follows : 

Assets. 


Steamers, ipment, and other property._..________ 


u 92. 10 
Less amoun ont set up for reserve tor depreciation—_____ 


‘$6, 605, 492. 
2, 487, 787. 35 


4, 117, 704. 75 

Ahne e ree emt rere 164, 451. 08 

Cash and working assets EE Ue bese Pas ae 565, 310. 42 

Deferred dedit items = ñũ „/S. 506, 669. 59 

——T—T—T—T—TTT— —— — 5,354,135. 84 
Liabilities. 

Capital Stadler ities $2, 850, 000. 00 

Promina on capital ce TEE SON AE E 150, 000. 00 

3, 000, . 00 

Fern HADI oaaae s 506, 980. 97 

fer Pe tie be ot BS RS ene 556, 578. 21 

ROR G Wixi aia es hy Ore 68 

cts) o (RRs me ti SS ese Fai beets 5, 354, 135. 84 


The capital stock Consists of $1,700,000, par value, 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock. This stock dees not 5 te in payments on 
stock after the payment of 7 per cent, and $1,150,000 par value of 


common stock. 
We inclose herewith a copy of the last report, from which the above 
further information that you desire, 


figures are taken. If there is an 
we shall be very glad to furnish it. We are 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


Very truly, yours, 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the ‘Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’elock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, June 22, 
1917, at 12 o'clock m. 


` 


NOMINATIONS. eS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 21, 1917. 
CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 


Col. William Henry Heuer, United States Army (retired), 
for appointment as a member of the California Débris Com- 
mission provided for by the act of Congress approved March’ 1, 
1892, entitled “An act to create the California Débris Commission 
and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of California,” vice 
Col. Edward Burr, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 


Mississipr1 RIVER Comatission. 


Brig. Gen. William Herbert Bixby, United States Army (re- 
tired), for appointment as a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission provided for by the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1879, entitled An act to provide for the appointment of a 

“Mississippi River Commission’ for the improvement of said 
river from the Head of the Passes near its mouth to its head- 
waters,” vice Col. Curtis McD. Townsend, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


George W. Bruce, of Delta, Colo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Montrose, Colo,, vice Samuel B. Berry, term expired. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


To be lieutenant colonels, with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill 
vacancies created or caused in the Infantry arm under the pro- 
visions of said act: fi 

Maj. Harry A. Smith, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. George C. Saffarrans, Infantry, to fill an original va- 
eancy. 

Maj. Palmer E. Pierce, Infantry (General Staff Corps), to fill 
an original vacancy. 

Maj. Charles G. French, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Lutz Wahl, Infantry (detached officers’ * to fill an 
original vacancy. 

‘Maj. William P. Jackson, Infantry, to fill an original va- 
cancy. 

Maj. John L. Hines, Infantry (Adjutant General), to AN an 
original vacancy. 

Maj. Matthias ‘Crowley, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. John J. Bradley, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Douglas Settle, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. John S. Switzer, Infantry (Adjutant General), to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Maj. Herbert 0. Williams, Infantry (Inspector General), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. George D. Guyer, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. William F. Grote, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by luw, to fill an original vacancy. 
Maj Isaac C. Jenks, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Hanson E. Ely, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Lewis 8. Sorley, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. William M. Morrow, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Benjamin F. Hardaway, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Maj. Albert C. Dalton, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

‘Maj. Joseph C. Castner, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Edward Sigerfoos, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Edward A. Shuttleworth, Infantry (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. John Howard, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Ralph H. Van Deman, Infantry (General Staff Corps), 
to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Peter E. Sarquart, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. William Brooke, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Harrison J. Price, Infantry, vice Croxton, promoted. 

Maj. William H. Simons, Infantry (Inspector General), vice 
Jones, promoted. 

Maj. John F. Madden, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Johnson, promoted. 

Maj. William Wallace, Infantry (detached officers’ list), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Martin, promoted. 

Maj. Ferdinand W. Kobbé, Infantry, vice Weigel, promoted. 

Maj. John McA. Palmer, Infantry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Jones (William K.), promoted. 

Maj. John K. Miller, Infantry, vice Hersey, promoted. 

Maj. William Newman, Infantry, vice Albright, promoted. 

Maj. Frank A. Wileox, Infantry, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, viee Carnahan, promoted. ` 
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2 | Maj. Hansford L. Threlkeld, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
ice Lewis, promoted. 

Maj. Peter W. Davison, Infantry (detached officers’ list), sub- 
‘ect to examination required by law, vice Tayman, promoted. 

Maj. Marcus B. Stokes, Infantry, vice Chrisman, promoted. 

Maj. John H. Parker, Infantry, vice Wilder, promoted. 

Maj. John E. Woodward, Infantry (Adjutant General), vice 
Sample, promoted. 

! Maj. William D. Davis, Infantry (detached officers’ list), vice 
Dashiell, promoted. = 

Maj. George McD. Weeks, Infantry, vice Bennett, promoted. 

Maj. Isaac Erwin, Infantry (detached officers’ list), vice Sar- 
gent, promoted. 

Maj. Samuel V. Ham, Infantry (detached officers’ list), vice 
Chase, promoted. 

Maj. George H. McMaster, Infantry, vice Lee, promoted. 

Maj. Robert W. Mearns, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Pierce, promoted and retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Henry L. Kinnison, Infantry, vice Hines, promoted and 
retained in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. Guy G. Palmer, Infantry, vice Switzer, promoted and 
retained in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. Orrin R. Wilfe, Infantry (Adjutant General), vice Wil- 
liams, promoted and retained in the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment. S 

Maj. Howard L. Laubach, Infantry, vice Guyer, promoted and 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Elmer W. Clark, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Grote, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Howard R. Perry, Infantry, vice Dalton, promoted and 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. George E, Houle, Infantry (detached officers’ list), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Van Deman, promoted 
and retained.in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Lincoln F. Kilbourne, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Marquart, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster 


rps. 

Maj. William C. Rogers, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Simons, promoted and retained in the Inspector General’s 
Department. 

Maj. George H. Jamerson, Infantry (Inspector General), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Madden, promoted and 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Edward C. Carey, Infantry, vice Palmer, promoted and 
retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Hamilton A. Smith, Infantry (Inspector General), vice 
Woodward, promoted and retained in The Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Maj. Hunter B. Nelson, Infantry, vice Wolfe, promoted and 
retained in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Maj. Mathew E. Saville, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Clark, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Frank E. Bamford, Infantry, vice Jamerson, promoted 
and retained in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Maj. Fredrik L. Knudsen, Infantry, vice Smith, promoted and 
retained in the Inspector General’s Department. 


To be majors with rank from May 15, 1917. 


Capt. James H. Bradford, jr., Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. David L. Stone, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to fill 
an original vacancy. 

Capt. Alfred W. Bjornstad, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Patrick A. Connolly, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. John B. Schoeffel, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Walter T. Bates, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to fill 
an original vacancy. j 

Capt. Englebert G. Ovenshine, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 3 

Capt. Robert J. Maxey, Infantry, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. George N. Bomford, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Benjamin P. Nicklin, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. John W. French, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Cromwell Stacey, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. William A. Cavenaugh, Infantry, to fill an original va- 
cancy. 

Capt. George M. Grimes, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Thomas R. Harker, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Frank D. Wickham, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy, 

Capt. Bryan Conrad, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 
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Capt. William K. Naylor, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy, 

Capt. William H. Oury, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Austin F. Prescott, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Edgar A. Fry, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. > 

Capt. Harry A. Eaton, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Campbell King, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Tenney Ross, Infantry (General Staff Corps), to fill an 
original vacancy. ? 

Capt. Robert O. Van Horn, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
to fill an original vacancy. 7 

Capt. Hanson B. Black, Infantry (Signal Corps), to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Ezekiel J. Williams, Infantry (General Staff Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Moor N. Falls, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. _ - 

Capt. John R. R. Hannay, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. James M. Graham, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Joseph L. Gilbreth, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Charles F. Humphrey, jr., Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Willey Howell, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Benjamin J. Tillman, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. George J. Holden, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy 

Capt. Charles F. Bates, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. John J. Toffey, jr., Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Carl A, Martin, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to fill 
an original vacancy. 

Capt. Mark Wheeler, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. George D. Arrowsmith, Infantry, to fill an original va- 
eancy. : 

Capt. G. Soulard Turner, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Ivers W. Leonard, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Pearl M. Shaffer, Infantry (detached officers’ list), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Laurence A, Curtis, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. William H. Jordan, jr., Infantry, subject to examination 
required by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Irving J. Carr, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Easton R. Gibson, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Henry C. Bonnycastle, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Edward Croft, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Adolphe H. Huguet, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Raymond Sheldon, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. James D. Taylor, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. ' 

Capt. Frank Halstead, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Harry E. Knight, Infantry, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Campbell E. Babcock, Infantry, subject to examination 
required by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Archie J. Harris, Infantry, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, to fill an original vacancy. . 

Capt. Alexander J. Macnab, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Ralph B. Parrott, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Stanley H. Ford, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Robert M. Brambila, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Harry F. Dalton, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. John N. Straat, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. G. de Grasse Catlin, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Henry S. Wagner, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Frederick G. Knabenshue, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. x 

Capt. Thomas J. Powers, Infantry, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. James E. Bell, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to fill 
an original vacancy. 

Capt. Martin L..Crimmins, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. James M. Love, jr., Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Paul H. McCook, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Frederick W, Coleman, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
to fill an original vacancy. 


1917. 
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Capt. Frederick S. L. Price, Infantry, to fill an original va- 
cancy 

Capt. George B. Pond, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Dana T. Merrill, Infantry (General Staff Corps), to fill 


an original vacancy. 
Capt. Alexander M, Wetherill, Infantry, to fill an original 


vacancy. 

Capt. Theodore A. Baldwin, jr., Infantry, to fill an original 
‘vacancy. 

Capt. Eleutheros H. Cooke, Infantry, to fill an original va- 
cancy. 

Capt. Arthur L. Conger, Infantry (General Staff Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. James B. Kemper, Infantry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. John W. Barnes, Infantry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. George E. Thorne, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Alfred Aloe, Infantry, subject to examination required 
by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Frank W. Rowell, Infantry (detached officers’ list), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Smith, promoted. 

Capt. Hugh A. Drum, Infantry (detached officers’ list), vice 
Saffarrans, promoted. 

Capt. James B. Allison, Infantry (detached officers’ list), vice 
French, promoted. 

Capt. John L. De Witt, Infantry, vice Jackson, promoted. 

Capt. Charles E. Morton, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Crowley, promoted. 

Capt. Garrison McCaskey, Infantry, vice Bradley, promoted. 

Capt. Clifton ©. Kinney, Infantry, vice Settle, promoted. 

Capt. Woodson Hocker, Infantry, vice Jenks, promoted. 

Capt. James 8. Young, jr., Infantry, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Ely, promoted. 

Capt. Charles B. Clark, Infantry, vice Sorley, promoted. 

Capt. George S. Simonds, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
subject to examination required by law, vice Morrow, promoted. 

Capt. Halsey E. Yates, Infantry (detached officers’ list), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Hardaway, promoted. 

Capt. Clement A. Trott, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Sigerfoos, promoted. 

Capt. Wilson B. Burtt, Infantry (detached officers’ list), vice 
Howard, promoted. 

Capt. Laurence Halstead, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Brooke, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick W. Van Duyne, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Price, promoted, 

Capt. James Hanson, Infantry, vice Kobbé, promoted. 

Capt. Fred R. Brown, Infantry (major, Bureau Insular 
Affairs), vice Miller, promoted. 

Capt. William T. Merry, Infantry, vice Newman, promoted. 

Capt. Lawrence D. Cabell, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Wilcox, promoted. 

Capt. Clyffard Game, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Stokes, promoted. 

Capt. George W. Stuart, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
subject to examination required by law, vice Parker, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Duncan K, Major, jr., Infantry, vice Weeks, promoted. 

Capt. James Justice, Infantry, vice McMaster, promoted. 

Capt. Ephrism G. Peyton, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Kinnison, promoted. 

Capt. Earle W. Tanner, Infantry, vice Palmer, promoted. 

Capt. William L. Reed, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Laubach, promoted. 

Capt. Charles L. McKain, Infantry, vice Perry, promoted. 

Capt. Andrew J. Dougherty, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Carey, promoted. 

Capt. Oliver 8. Eskridge, Infantry, vice Nelson, promoted. 

Capt. Joe! R. Lee, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Saville, promoted. 

Capt. George E. Stewart, Infantry, vice Bamford, promoted. 

Capt. Alden C. Knowles, Infantry, vice Knudsen, promoted. 

Capt. Henry A. Hanigan, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Stone, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Hjalmer Erickson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Grimes, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. James W. Furlow, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
‘vice Harker, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps, 

Capt. John W. Wright, Infantry (detached ofticers’ list), vice 


Oury, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


Capt. Frederick R. De Funiak, jr., Infantry, vice Eaton, pro- 
moted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


Capt. Ralph McCoy, Infantry, vice Ross, promoted and re- 
tained in the General Staff Corps. 


Capt. Grosvenor L. Townsend, Infantry (detached officers’ 
list), vice Hannay, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster 

TDs. ‘ 

Capt. Thomas L. Brewer, Infantry, vice Bonnycastle, pro- 
moted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. James K. Parsons, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
8 Coleman, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

Capt. George E. Ball, Infantry, vice Thorne, promoted and 
retinei in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Reuben Smith, Infantry, vice Halstead, promoted and 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Chase Doster, Infantry, vice Van Duyne, promoted and 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Howard C. Price, Infantry, vice Brown, promoted and 
retained in the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 

Capt. Eldred D. Warfield, Infantry,’vice Cabell, promoted and 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Walter B. McCaskey, Infantry, vice Game, promoted 
and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Oliver H. Dockery, jr., Infantry, vice Lee, promoted 
and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. John R. Thomas, jr., Infantry, vice Erickson, promoted 
and retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Milton A. Elliott, jr., Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Furlow, promoted and retained in the Quartermaster Corps, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


To be captains with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. George Mayo, subject to examination required by 
law. 

First Lieut. Paul T. Bock, subject to examination required by 
law. 


First Lieut. Arthur P. von Deesten, subject to examination 
required by law. 

First Lieut. John H. Wills. 

First Lieut. Raymond G. Moses, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

First Lieut. Wilhelm D. Styer, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

First Lieut. John W. Fraser, subject to examination required 
by law. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Cunningham, subject to examination 
required by law. 
85 5 Lieut. Dwight F. Johns, subject to examination required 

Plrst Lieut. William A. Snow, subject to examination required 
by law. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Finley, 

First Lieut. William H. Britton. 

First Lieut. Elroy 8. J. Irvine. 

First Lieut. Notley Y. Du Hamel. 

First Lieut. Wilburn H. Henderson, subject to examination 
required by law. 

First Lieut. Robert G. Guyer. 

First Lieut. Robert A. Sharrer. 

First Lieut. Ludson D. Worsham. 

First Lieut. Edward G. Bliss. 

First Lieut. Ralph G. Barrows, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

First Lieut. Holland L. Robb. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. Bonfils, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

First Lieut. Robert R. Neyland, jr. 

First Lieut. William M. Hoge, jr. 

First Lieut. Stanley L. Scott, subject to examination required 
by law. 

First Lieut. Tattnall D. Simkins, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Harris Jones. 
Second Lieut. Francis L. Palmer. 
Second Lieut. William F. Heavey. 
Second Lieut, Harold R. Richards, 
Second Lieut. John J. F. Steiner. 
Second Lieut. Daniel Noce. 
Second Lieut. Willis E. Teale. 
Second Lieut. Clark Kittrell. 
Second Lieut. Samuel R. Irwin. 
Second Lieut. Henry Hutchings, jr. 
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PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM, 


Sergt. Charles Arthur Drake, Company M, Fourth Infantry, 
Tilinois National Guard, to be second lieutenant of Infantry, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 21, 1917. 


Fred Robertson to be United States attorney, district of 
Kansas. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
. James Canby. : 
. Charles R, Stanton. 
. William S. Scott. 
. Robert H. Rolfe. 
. Louis F. Garrard, jr. 
. Bertram T. Clayton. 
. Frank A. Grant.’ 
. Kensey J. Hampton. 
. William R. Grove. 
j. Herbert M. Lord. 
Col. Beecher B. Ray. 
Maj. Robert S. Smith. 
Maj. William G. Gambrill. 
~ VETERINARY CORPS. 
Veterinarian Clarence Loveberry, assistant veterinarian, 
APPOINTMENTS AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 
INFANTRY, 


Cadet William Harold Kehoe. 
Cadet Clyde R. Altman. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navx. 


Commander Reginald R. Belknap to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Austin Kautz to be a commander, 

Lieut. Commander John W. Timmons to be a commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John M. Ashley to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Edwin J. Gillam to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval con- 
structors: 

Edward Ellsberg. 

Edward L. Cochrane. 

Robert W. Ferrell. 

George C. Manning. 

Donald Royce. 

Fred E. Pelton. 

Adrian R. Marron. 

Gordon W. Nelson. 

Joseph L. McGuigan, 

Fred M. Earle. 

John I. Hale. 

The following- named ensigns to be assistant civil engineers: 

James T. Mathews. 

Paul J. Searles. 

The following-named citizens to be 

Cuthbert P. Conrad. 

Roy E. McCorkindale, f 

Ben Moreell. 

Robert L. Pettigrew. 

Carl A. Trexel. 

Kendal B. Bragg. * 

Thomas J. Shack. 

Alden K. Fogg. 

Arthur F. Peaslee. 

Robert E. Thomas. 

Edward C. Seibert. 

Walter N. Moore. 

George W. Plaisted. 

Arthur H. Bond. 

Joseph J. Strachan. 

Hector C. Griswold. 

William H. Smith. 

Henry G. Lehrbach. 

Thomas E. Dunham. 

Henry Niemann. 

James L. McDonald. 

Robert 8. Johnson, 

Edward L. Marshall. 

Richard H. Gifford. 

George D. Wetsel. 

Capt. Frank E. Evans to be a major on the active list of the 
Marine Corps. 


assistant civil engineers: 


First Lieut. Charles A. E. King to be a captain in the Marine 


rps. 
Second Lieut. David H. Miller to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 
Roy C. Swink, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps. 
Boatswain Frank Bruce to be a chief boatswain. 
Lieut. Commander Julius F. Hellweg to be a commander. 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders: 
Anthony J. James, 
William E. Eberle, 
William L. Culbertson, - ' 
John M. Poole, 3d, and 
: William T. Lightle. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) George W. Hewlett to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Allan W. Ashbrook to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Pay Inspector Henry A. Dent to be pay director. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster Swinton L. Bethea to be a paymaster, 
Gunner George C. Smith to be a chief gunner. 
Machinist Rufus H. Bush to be a chief machinist. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, June 21, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heayen, Author of our being and the Bestower 
of every gift, we lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee for all 
Thy favors, and we most fervently pray that Thy Spirit may 
so completely possess us that it may crowd out of our being 
all evil desires and sinful propensities, that we may hallow Thy 
Name in all that we undertake this day, that no sorrows, no 
regrets shall follow in its wake to disturb our peace, and we 
shall ascribe all praise to Thee through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps if I state the subject 
upon which I desire to extend my remarks the gentleman will 
not object. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record upon a bill in regard to the bird reserve on Klamath 
Lake, which is pending, and which has a favorable report from 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture, ' 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, réserving the right to object, I 
ask the gentleman if his extension of remarks is to contain 
anything except his own remarks? 


Mr. RAKER. Only the bill and my own remarks, with the 


reports of the department upon it, so that I may have it printed 
and have it before the House as a piece of emergency legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in connection 
therewith a few communications from constituents on the food 
conservation feature of this bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas ask unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objec- 
tion? 1 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the EA 
that if I do not get permission I shall ask for time upon the 
bill, and this would save my time and the time of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has leave to 9 
his remarks upon the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Unanimous consent has already been granted 
to extend on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Texas has an absolute 
right to extend his remarks upon this bill. He can not extend 
them generally. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
read from the desk a short letter from a young editor of a paper 
in my district, the young gentleman being 13 years of age. He 
appears to be a friend of Congress. He issues this paper in 
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typewriting every Saturday when his father permits him to 
do it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, this is purely for the edification of 
Congress. He is a friend of Congress. 

Mr. RAKER,. I appreciate that. I wondered if it is the 
intention of.gentlemen upon the Republican side to Keep us 
upon this side from inserting in the Recorp those things that 
Congress ought to be informed upon, and that are actual living, 
valuable, necessary pieces of legislation to increase the food 
production of the country? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will ask the gentleman from Illinois if he has the boy’s father’s 
consent to have this put in the RECORD? 

Mr. KING. I think the father will consent to it. It is an 
unusual case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
- By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Byrns of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


RUSSIAN MISSION. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speaker be authorized to extend an invitation to the Russian 
mission to visit the House upon Saturday next, and that the 
House take a recess at that time for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the Speaker be authorized to invite the Rus- 
sian mission to visit the House on Saturday next, and that the 
House stand in recess for 30 minutes at that time. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
‘roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Adamson Eagle Hull, Tenn. Russell 
Amon Edmonds Husted Sa bath 
Anthony Ellsworth Ireland Sanders, N. Y, 

rowne Estopinal Johnson, Ky. Sanford 
Bruckner Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, S. Dak Saunders, Va. 
Burnett Ferris ey, Ohio Schall 
Byrns, Tenn Fields <iess, Pa. Scott, Pa, 
Cantril Fisher Kitchin Scully 
Capstick Flynn Kreider Sells 

arew Focht rsen Shackleford 
Carlin * Fordney Littlepage Shallenberger 
Church Foss Lunn Sherwood > 
Clark, Fla Francis McArthur Smith, Thomas F, 
Classon Freeman McCormick Steenerson 
Coady Fuller, III. McCulloch Stephens, Nebr, 
Cople Fuller, Mass. ann Sterling, III. 
Costello Gallivan Martin, III ness 

ox Glynn Mudd Sullivan 
Crisp Godwin, N. C. Neely wift 
Crosser Goodall _ Nelson Talbott 
Currie, Mich Gould Nichols, Mich. Templeton 
Curry, Ca Gray, Ala. Oliver, N. Y. Tilson - 
Dale, N. Y. Gray, N. J. Olney Tinkham 
Davis Green, lowa O'Shauness; Treadway 
Decker Greene, Vt. Parker, N. Y. Van Dyke 
Dempsey Griest Platt Watson, Va. 
Denton Hamilton, N. Y. Polk Williams - 
Dooling Haskell Porter Wilson, III. 
Doremus Ifayes ‘ou STONON 
Drane Helm Powers Wood, Ind. 
Dunn 14111 Price Woodyard 
Dupré Hollingsworth Riordan 
Eagan Hull, lowa Rowland 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 300 Members, a quorum, 
answered to their names. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors, 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the ntleman from 
California desires to submit a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a newspaper 
article which I would like to submit 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 


The 
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Mr. OSBORNE. It is a sketch of Mr. Herbert C. Hyer: 
little is known about 

Mr. WALSH. In connection with this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has leave to extend 
his remarks on this bill if that is the subject he desires to talk 
about. The Chair wishes all gentlemen would remember there 
has already been granted five legislative days in which to print 
speeches in the Recorp or extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on this bill. 


So 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. į 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolvé 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4961, 
and pending that I ask unanimous consent that all general debate 
on this bill may be now closed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on this bill be now closed, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to say to the gentleman that I have a number of re- 
quests that would take several hours to accommodate the 
gentlemen who have made those requests for time. I also ap- 
preciate the urgent request and demand for the immediate 
passage of this bill, and at the same time I appreciate that 
every Member of this House has some rights and that he has 
a right to insist that he be heard. This probably will be the 
only opportunity he will have, and in view of the importance 
of the bill it seems to me that it would not be unfair to ask 
that those gentlemen be at least given a few minutes. In con- 
ferring with various Members here numbers of them have 
generously agreed to yield the time if they may be accorded 
the privilege of discussing it more freely under the five-minute 
rule, and if the gentleman will grant us an hour and a half 


-| on this side, which I trust will not be considered unreasonable, 


I believe we can get along and everybody can be accommo- 
dated. I would ask the gentleman to modify his request so as 
to give us an hour and a half on this side. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina say? 

Mr. LEVER. “The gentleman from South Carolina,’ Mr. 
Speaker, is trying to think a little bit with his colleagues. Mr. 
Speaker, how would the suggestion that general debate close 
at 1.30, of course to be confined to the bill, meet the view 
of the gentleman? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest to the gentleman that 1.30 would 
give about two hours, and I have already these requests which 
I have stated, and a number of Members have generously agreed 
to yield time, but there are a number of Members who have 
been promised that they would be given an opportunity to ex- 
press their views, and I feel that in justice to them, in justice 
to the House, in justice to the occasion that we should at least 
have an hour and a half on this side. Furthermore, I desire 
to call the attention of the chairman to the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture used two hours in 
discussing this bill. I have not taken one minute in the dis- 
cussion of it. I believe I am entitled to some time, I felt it 
necessary to yield my time to others, but of course if the gen- 
tleman finds the urgency requires that we immediately close 
debate—— 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I have absolutely no desire to 
deny the gentleman from Iowa the privilege of addressing the 
House, and I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Do we have an hour and a half on this side? 

Mr. LEVER (continuing). That general debate on this bill 
close at 2 o’clock, the time to be equally controlled by the 
two sides. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not taking into consideration the time already 
consumed, that the time to be used to-day is to be equally 
divided? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion, 
the gentleman will appreciate that we have endeavored on this 
side to cooperate with the gentleman—— 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GILLETT. And what I would suggest is that there 
might be other business; there might be a roll call and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has requests for over three hours. He is 
willing to take an hour and a half, and it seems to me the gen- 
tleman might agree that we have an hour and a half and the 
gentleman from South Carolina might take as much or as little 
as he pleases. 

Mr. LEVER. If we.close debate at 2 o’clock, it will give 2 
hours and 20 minutes. 
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Mr. GILLETT: It would if nobody makes the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. LEVER. I dare say nobody will make the point of no 
quorum. k 

Mr. GILLETT: I hope nobody will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Why not limit it to a certain number of 
hours? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate on this bill shall continue for two and a half hours, 
one half to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa and the 
other half by the- gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to. have: unanimous 
consent for two. minutes now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois- asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ebjeetion? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to this debate. 
This is an exceedingly important bill. I do not desire to ob- 
struct its passage, but I desire to cooperate. Woodrow Wilson 
is my President as well as yours. [Applause.] I believe the 
bill ought to be amended. L listened with great pleasure to 
my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Lxxnoor] on yesterday. He 
said much that I would have desired to have said and could not 
Rave said so well. This bill is so important I think we need 
not rush. I think we want a little freedom of debate under the 
five-minute rule if this matter is agreed to. 

From a patriotic standpoint, and not from a carping or critical 
standpoint, once in a while I desire a little time. The spirit is 
moving me this morning, but I can not get time if the general 
debate is closed. I am perfectly willing to await the five-minute 
rule, und I want to say further—in my two minutes—that with 
a bill of this great importance the Members of the House should 
be heard. There is no extraordinary hurry about closing debate 
and passing this bill by Saturday night. The Senate will be 
talking on it 10 days from now. I think the House ought to have 
reasonable leeway, with its 435 Members. On the consideration 
of this bill, a quorum should be here every minute of time from 
now. until the bill is passed: [Applause.} 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman would have no objection to the 
request I. have submitted to extend the time two and a half 
hours? 

Mr. CANNON. So far as I am concerned, if T have any mes- 
sage at all, I trust I will not be obliged to deliver it to only 25 
or 20 men. I would like and would prefer a little liberal treat- 
ment as to time under the five-minute rule when we are down 
to tlie actnal consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] asks unanimous consent that the general debate om this 
bill be closed in two hours and one-half; half of the time to be 
controlled by himself and the other half by the gentlemam from 
Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would not 
object if the gentleman from South Carolina would indicate that 
the House would not be kept in session in the consideration of the 
bill later than 5.30 this afternoon. 

Mr. LEVER. I understand, I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that his party is to have a conference in this Hall. and, 
of course, there is no disposition to interfere with that, and it is 
my intention to rise at about 5.30 this afternoon. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am quite sure that the gentleman will, with- 
out any agreement, grant a good deal of latitude in the matter of 
debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. LEVER. I would say in that respect I think my conduct 
here of bills has shown that T am liberal in that respect. T do 
not think we ought to take up more time than this week in the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am anxious to see the bill passed. I amin 
favor of amending it in some particulars, but I do not. want to 
fave any unnecessary delay in the completion of the work that 
is before us. But I do think that those of us who are in favor 
of suggesting amendments ought to have time to. discuss those 
amendments, ; 

Mr. LEVER. There will be no disposition to limit the debate 
under the five-minute rule when that debate is bona fide. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, there ought to be no other debate 
than bona fide debate. This is too important. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to suggest to the chairman of this committee that a great 
deal of time has already been consumed in the- discussion of this 
bill. This is not a very long bill, but it is a very important one 
and ought to be passed at the earliest date possible in spite of 
what the Senate may do to delay legislation of this character, 


and I for one am anxious to see the bill pass by Saturday night, 
and I am willing to stay here in session Saturday, night until it 
is passed. I think this House ought to insist on passing the 
bill this week. - 

Mr. MADDEN, I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HerLIN] that I will be glad to cooperate in order to get 
the bill through as soon as possible. é 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois. [Mr. Foster] 
demands the regular order, and the regular order is, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from South Carolina? 
[After a pause.] The Chairs hears none. 

The question is on going into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. ~ 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of tħe Union for tħe further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4961, with Mr. Hum in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the’ Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Unien for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4961, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the uction, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of products and fuel. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, judging from the debate on 
this bill, which I have followed with great interest and with close 
attention, there seems to be no doubt of its passage. In fact, E 
predict that it will pass this House with little modifications and 
by a very large majority. All the announced opposition, the 
promised flank attack on its constitutionality, seems to have 
vanished. This, I believe, is due to the fact that the opponents 
have since read the- bill, understand it now, approve of it, and 
shall vote for it. 

Coming from the great city of New York, gentlemen, T assure 
you that we are much concerned in the food situation. There 
has been no difference of opinion expressed on this floor on exist- 
ing prices of food supplies. Everyone knows that prices have 
been constantly increasing and have now reached a prohibited 
mark. Ordinary necessities of yesterday are luxuries to-day. 
Food formerly sold by the pound is now sold by the ounce. Gen- 
tlemen, in plain, cold words, the American people are not getting 
enough to eat. 

And right here I want to express my admiration and high 
regurd for the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 
His task was a difficult one, sure to be unpepular in certain 
powerful quarters, certain to be misunderstood in rural districts, 
but bound to meet the approval of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people as soon as its beneficial purpose is realized. ‘To-day. 
all through this land people are waiting patiently the action of 
this House on this bill. Everyone knows that there is plenty of 
available food in this country; it is an open secret that the 
warehouses and cold-storage places are bulging with food. There 
are plenty of supplies on the shelves of our retailers. Yet in the 
land able to appropriate billions of dollars without a murmur, 
where billions of bonds ean be subscribed for in a few days; where 
everyone seems to be employed at this time, in its greatest 
city we have had food riots. F gave considerable and personal 
investigation to the food riots which took place in New York 
City a few months ago, and, gentlemen, I give you my personal 
assurance that the cause of that disturbance, the action of those 
unhappy women, was nothing else than empty stomachs. Wage 
earners themselves, most of them, others with husbands working, 
and yet unable to provide for the proper nourishment of their 
fdmilies. Is that not cause for reflection? Granting the exist- 
ence of unusual conditions all over the world, conceding the ab- 
normal amount of foodstuffs exported from this eountry, it does 
not take a professor of political economy to know that with what 
food there is available prices are out of all proportion to the 
ordinary rule of supply and demand; that somebody is taking 
advantage of the situation, amassing great fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the health and happiness of the American people. Yes. 
gentlemen, I say happiness: knowingly, because no man is happy 
when he is hungry. No matter how much self-control, no matter 
how well disciplined, a hungry man is depressed, unsatisfied. and 
out of harmony with. society; and nature was just in making 
him so. What is more, in the past two years: the American peo- 
ple have been thinking. They know as well as we do the cause 
of the high eost of living, and never before was there such a 
united determination that the cause should be removed. : 


1 followed with absorbed attention the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hasan] on the con- 
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stitutionality of the law involved in this bill. I, too, gave 
that phase of the question considerable study. And I realize 
that we can support our vote on this bill on the grounds of its 
being a necessary war measure. I feel that no Member of 
this House would vote for a measure which he knows to be un- 
constitutional. The fundamental law of the land is the great- 
est bulwark of our independence and freedom, and we are 
bound to keep ourselves within its limitations. There is no 
doubt in my mind, after careful research of the law on the 
question, that this is a necessary war measure within the 
meaning of the Constitution and decisions on that point. While 
it is quite true that the letter of the Constitution would not 
it in normal times the exercise of food control by the 
ational Government, still I am not convinced that it was the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution and the people 
who subsequently ratified it that this all-important and neces- 
sary power should not be vested in the National Government 
instead of with enen individual State. Gentlemen, you will 
all agree that at the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
and continuing to the time of the adoption of our Constitution, 
this was a land, as it is now, of plenty. With this difference, 
that the plenty was enjoyed by all of the people and not by a 
handful of men. It was then beyond the imagination of the 
people that there could ever come a time in this country when 
the people working and earning could not get enough to eat. 
It was beyond the vision of the far-sighted liberty-loving men 
who worked on the Constitution and its bill of rights that a 
situation would ever occur where the food could be cornered, 
as it ts to-day, and the robust, full-blooded, red-cheeked Amer- 
ican fade into a weak, anemic, underfed, disgruntled individual. 
My friends, could they have foreseen that, I am certain, as I 
read the history of that Constitution, that they would have 
made ample provision to assure to every American, among 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, the absolute right to proper and sufficient nourishment. 
That is what we are doing to-day. We are making it clear that 
the inalienable right of life and happiness carries with it 
for every man willing to work the right to food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

I have here a long list of food prices in the city of New York, 
which I will omit, as the Recorp already carries abundant tables 
of prices. I want to read here, however, a letter from the 
Charity Organization Society, of my city. This society comes in 
contact daily with thousands of families in distress and in need 
of assistance. Their information is first hand: 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
New York, June 20, 19f7, 
The Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: In response to your r of the 19t 

ou the following statement of the advance which we 
n prices in New York +: 
ince January potatoes have increased, 75 per cent in price. The 

were $0.75 a peck; they are now $1.25 a peck. Bread has increased 8 
per cent. In January, 14 ounces of bread cost $0.06; now 12 ounces 
cost $0.10, Milk has increased 10 per cent and meats from 14 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Flour has shown an increase of from 2 to 4 cents 
a pound. ft is now $0.07 a pound. Cereals and breakfast foods have 
increased from 25 to per cent; that is, from 1 to 5 cents on a package. 
Canned meats have increased from 6 to 20 cents per can. Canned fruits 
and canned vegetables have increased from 1 to 5 cents per can. Butter 
has increased 4 per cent. Eggs, which ought to have materially de- 
1 85 in price with the coming of spring, have practically remained 
stationary. 

The number of families now applying for assistance to the society is 
substantially the same as those seeking assistance at this time last year, 
This is probably because of the fact that employment is plentiful and 
that there have been increases in wages. However, in families in which 
there is only one wage earner the increase in wars has, in our experi- 
ence, by no means equalled the increased cost of living. 

The hardships due to the increased cost of food, and n the 
increased cost of vegetables, are certainly most serious. In many in- 
stances families are cutting down their supply of milk and are resort- 
ing to other economies which are certain to injurious to bealth. 

ur workers report that famliies in which sickness or other causes 
make it impossible for the wage earner to continue work come for assist- 
ance more quickly than formerly, because the high prices very quickly 
use up their savings, 

The society has not taken a position upon the Lever bill. 
sonally in favor of its passage. 

Very truly, yours, Epwarp T. DEVINE, Secretary. 


Now let me read a few telegrams from settlement workers in 
New_York City, who specialize in social work and are daily en- 
gaged in ministering to the needy. Their statements are not sen- 


sational and their judgment on this subject should be seriously 
considered, 


Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
Waskington, D. 0.: 

Increased cost of food in the last six months bringin eat bard- 
ship to miopie in neighborhood of Union settlement. Most staple article 
gone up. rice advance in price of meat and flour felt particularly as 

his Is workingmen’a neighborhood. Urge passage of food bill recom- 


mended by President. 
JOSEPHINE SCHAIN, 


we are sendin 
ave paika sipa, | 


I am per- 


New Tonk, N. T. June 20, 1917. 
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Aa 7. H 10 Ue New Tonk, N. Y., June 20, 19i. 
gressman F. H. UARD! 8 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We approve national control of production and distribution of food 
supplies during the pees of the war, but have had no opportunity to 
examine pend bill. Prices have increased over 13 per cent in six 
months; over 40 per cent .n two years. Wages of those on minimum 
level have not increased proportionately. 

New York ASSOCIATION ror IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE Poor. 


New Xonk, N. L., June 20, 1917, 
Congressman F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We strongly urge your best support of President’s food bill, which 
will take life necessaries out of bands ruthless speculators who have 
forced prices to unnecessary ofight for selfish purposes in last six 
months. Bread aised 6 to 8 cents loaf, rice doubled, corn meal about 
one-third, and most food in proportion, Continuation of these con- 
ditions serlous to peace of city. 

Rosatin MANNUNG, 
* Chairman Food and Market Committee, = 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association. 


The steady increase in price of food, however, has been felt, 
not only by the unfortunate, but by all with the exception of a 
certain few. The man earning $25 to $35 a week and a family 
to support is unable to make ends meet. Staple articles of the 
American breakfast table and Sunday roasts, heretofore consid- 
ered necessary, have long since been omitted. The meatless diet 
of the Siberian peasant and the rice meal of the Chinese cooly 
have supplanted the roast beef and the pie of the average Ameri- 
can, Let me read this letter from a personal friend of mine; a 
man earning about $1,500 a year. This man is as good an Amer- 
ican as there is in the whole country, with a splendid family, 
holding a responsible position, writes most feelingly on the sub- 
ject. I fear not publishing his name, for I know he is patriotic 
enough to help in the situation, although this publicity may 
cause him embarrassment: 


Hon. F, H. LAGUARDIA 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR COUNSELLOR: If you can do anything for us on this food ques- 
tion, in your capacity as a ay yer in present or future legisla- 
tion, for heaven's name do so; it is really appalling how the common 
necessities have gono upward in price, and it is the poor sinners like 
me and my family and a iot of ur constituents you well know, in 
similar stations of lifa trying to keep up a decent standard of liv nee 
who are suffering; we have to have the things and can only do so in 
lesser quantities. thereby lowering our physical force of resistance and 
opening ourselves to the attacks of most any epidemic that are 
break out. There seems to be no reason why things should be so high 
in this glorious land of plenty, and the time of simple investigation is 
past and good active Ty 15 action at hand; lend your moral support to 
any measures that will bring us relief. 

Respectfully, yours, Wu. J. STEWART. 


A good deal is being said that excessive profits are added all 
along the line. If that is so, I believe there is sufficient power 
given in this bill to ferret out excessive profits wherever found. 
I have here a letter from one of the largest bakeries in New 
York City. This concern has been compelled to raise the price 
of bread, I believe, twice within a short time. A similar letter, 
I understand, has been sent to all Representatives from New 
York, if not to the entire membership, and it clearly indicates 
the entire good faith of the bakers of New York to bring down 
prices, if they can get the flour at normal cost. Here is the 
letter: 


Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HoxogaBLE SIR: In view of the 1 approaching harvest it may 
be said that the immediate passage the Lever bill is imperative. 

We are receiving criticisms and inquiries about the price of bread 
over which we have no control because of the present high price of 
flour, and we are hoping that the appointment of food administration 
and the closing of grain exchanges will result in the reducing and 
stabilizing of prices of four so that we can produce cheaper bread for 
the people, and cheaper food, we believe, is necessary to maintain a 
social balance in our country. 

In the name of our coun 
an early passage of this bill, 

ery truly, yours, 


New YORK, June 20, 1917. 


New Tonk, June 19, 1917. 


's poor, please lend your best efforts to 


Grorce 8. WARD, 
President Ward Baking Co. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident in the successful outcome of this 
bill if it is enacted into law. It gives unheard of powers; 
yes, but necessary powers. With its proper, intelligent, and im- 
partial enforcement I can not see how it can possibly fail. If 
there is hoarding it gives power to take the hoarded supplies 
away; food may be sold at a reasonable price in order to bring 
down unreasonable and artificially created high prices; specula- 
tion can be curbed; exportation regulated; every possible trick 
of the trade detected and stopped. It is bound to bring about 
the much-needed relief. 

Gentlemen, the passage of this bill will do more to demoralize 
the enemy than anything which we have enacted during this 
session. .Our declaration of war did not surprise the Kaiser. 
He that. The $7,000,000,000 bond issue did not unduly 


expected 
worry him. He believes we will waste it. The conscription law 
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causes him no immediate anxiety, for he believes that it will 
take a long time before its effect will be felt. But, gentlemen, 
the marshaling of our food supplies, the control of exportation, 
this great getting together of the people, the taking of this 
drastic action unheard of in our history will have a telling effect 
upon the Kaiser and he will know that we mean business. 
Thoroughness and efficiency are not his personal monopoly, and 
when enacted by the Representatives of a free people, enforced 
and obeyed with true American spirit, it means success to our 
cause and spells “ Peace.” 

Gentlemen, I am so thoroughly convinced of the need and 
benefit of the provisions of this bill that I feel that it is not 
only a war measure but a permanent institution with us. After 
the war, if we are not careful, thé speculators will soon be back 
to the old game. As long as I live I do not wish to witness an- 
other food riot. You want and I want and every American 
wants everybody to get enough to eat. I realize that there is 
a lot to do before we can bring about such ideal conditions. 
But let us start now. I have taken the first step toward that 
end. I have this day introduced a constitutional amendment 
giving power to the National Government at all times to regu- 
late and control the production, conservation, and distribution 
of food supplies. This may sound extreme and perhaps radical, 
but under similar conditions the founders of this country and 
the framers of the Constitution would have it so. It is the will 
of the American people. 

Gentlemen, I shall give my whole-hearted support to the Lever 
bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming IMr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the present session of Con- 
gress will go down in history as the most important since the 
Civil War. In fact it is quite possible that the verdict of his- 
tory shall be that the questions discussed and the conclusions 
reached during this session had a more far-reaching and decid- 
ing effect upon the Nation and its people, particularly in respect 
to their relationships with and influence upon the world at 
large, than those of any other session in our history. 

We have already enacted legislation tremendously important, 
unusual, radical, and far-reaching in its purpose and effect. We 
have provided for bond issues, made appropriations, and pro- 


posed revenue bills of staggering proportions, and in the main 


unanimously or with the support of a large majority of the 
membership of Congress. 

It is now proposed in the bill before us to establish as a war 
measure a governmental control of production, manufacture, 
procurement, storage, distribution, and so forth, of foods, feeds, 
and fuel. Without in any wise minimizing the importance of 
the steps heretofore proposed and taken in the matter of legis- 
lation and appropriation during this session, I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that from the standpoint of its character 
and possible—even probable—far-reaching effect, both in the 
immediate and in the more distant future, nothing that Con- 
gress has done or is likely to do in legislation is of more vital 
and tremendous importance than the propositions eontained in 
the bill now before us. 

I think that on reflection the truth of this statement will be 
admitted without regard to the views we may entertain as to 
our authority to enact such legislation or as to the necessity 
or wisdom of doing so. The authority proposed to be invoked, 
the powers proposed to be granted, are so unusual, so vast, so 
far-reaching, and so tremendous in their scope as to give pause 
to those most profoundly impressed with the importance and 
the necessity of invoking and granting them. On the other 
hand, the seriousness of the situation, as evidenced in innumer- 
able ways, and in no way more strikingly than by the fact that 
men of known conservatism propose and support legislation of 
this character, compels its careful consideration by all thought- 
ful men devoted to the welfare of their country, in which 
category I place all Members of Congress. 

The consideration of this bill raises at once two important 
questions. One as to the power and authority of Congress to 
legislate as is proposed and to grant authority as is contem- 
plated, and, second, as to the wisdom, the necessity, the advisa- 
bility of doing so. Not being a lawyer by profession, I have 
never claimed to be a professional expounder of the American 
Constitution, but as a layman who has a profound and con- 
tinuing respect, admiration, and regard for that great funda- 
mental document, I must admit at the outset that it has been 
necessary for me to somewhat reform and readjust certain 
views I have entertained relative to that great instrument in 
order to view with tolerance, much less with approval, certain 
features of this bill and of some other legislation we have been 
ealled to pass upon. As I examine these readjustments of view 
in their application to the legislation I am, however, comforted 


by the thought that they relate rather to theory than to sub- 
stance. 

We are at war. War involves a contest which may develop 
into a struggle for national existence, a struggle for the per- 
petuation not only of the Government itself but of freedom, of 
liberty under law, and of the opportunity for the pursuit of hap- 


piness under its protection. In the midst of war it is impossible 
to return to the fountain of authority for any additional grant 
of power which may be necessary for the perpetuation of Gov- 
ernment. Therefore it must, I think, be assumed that as it 
would be futile to establish governments without the power 
and authority to insure their perpetuation, it must be assumed 
that in a time of war involving, as all great wars must, the 
possible issue of national existence, there resides in the brunch 
of the Government charged with the duty of legislation, author- 
ity to do those things which in the judgment of the legislative 
body are essential to the successful prosecution of the war. 

It may be said that this is an extreme and dangerous view 
to take of the war powers of the Congress; possibly so, but 
unless we do plant our feet on some such view as a basis and 
foundation we can not logically approve either this legislation 
as to its main features or other legislation we have already 
approved. 

Congress has assumed and exercised the power to compel 
the citizen to offer his life to his country. We have enrolled 
and in due time we shall call to a service, which shall mean, 
to some at least, possibly for many of the finest young men of 
the Nation, a surrender of life itself. If we have authority 
to demand this heroic service, this supreme sacrifice, can it be 
claimed in reason and logic that we may not assert the authority 
and control contemplated by this act, which is not intended at 
least to require any sacrifice on the part of anyone, unless the 
foregoing of excessive profits, wrung from the necessities of 
the people by middlemen, may be considered a sacrifice. Surely 
no one who advocated, indorsed, or approved the passage of 
the conscription act can reasonably or logically hold that we 
have not the authority or that we are not justified in the very 
limited and partial conscription of the Nation’s resources.’ 

I leave the constitutional questions involved with this 
thought: Congress may do unconstitutional things. It has 
in the past. Congresses may and Congresses have done footish 
and unnecessary things, but no Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people will ever perish from the earth, 
however much its people may temporarily suffer through usurpa- 
tions by the legislative branch. The dangers of fatal usurpution 
of power lie in the Executive. In time of stress and war and 
crisis, the wisest and the best intentioned Executive may be 
tempted to usurp power in the promotion of what the Executive 
may conceive to be the public good. It is infinitely better that 
the Congress, which is the repository of the power and authority 
which the people have conferred, shall grant specific authority 
along well-considered lines, even to the point of questionable 
wisdom than that the Executive shall be left in time of stress 
and crisis in a position tempting the usurpation of power 
without specifie grant. 

Beyond the question of constitutional authority lies the ques- 
tion of advisability, of necessity. Is there a situation, or is one 
likely to arise, in which it is or may be essential for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war to confer upon the executive branch 
of the Government authority such as is proposed in this bill? 
Frankly I have been loath to believe that such a necessity ex- 
isted, and that entirely separate and apart from the question as 
to the possibility of wisely administering the powers proposed 
to be conferred, I have found it difficult to believe that with all 
of our enormous exports there was really such a shortage of 
foods and commodities as constituted a real menace or war- 
ranted a tremendous expansion of prices. But notwithstand- 
ing that view, prices have advanced. They continue to advance 
by leaps and bounds. They long since ceased to be merely a 
hardship. We have arrived at a coudition where even consider- 
able advances in wages and salaries are inadequate, and in 
which a large portion of our people find it almost or entirely im- 
possible to make ends meet, and certain portions of them suffer 
actual want. It is very apparent that nothing should be left 
undone that holds out any reasonable hope of relief. e 

This distressing condition of perfectly scandalous and op- 
pressive prices in certain lines is manifestly not due, so far as 
food products are concerned, to abnormal or unreasonably high 
prices, compared with the cost of production, received by the 
producer. While the producer has been securing, in the main, 
higher prices than formerly and for some classes of products 


very excellent returns, in the main these have not been unrea- 


sonable, or even unusually high, compared with increased costs 
of production and the increased prices which the agricultural 
producer must pay for those things he buys. The farmer and 
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the stock raiser has not been the beneficiary in the majority 
of cases of the abnormal raise in prices. The tremendous in- 
creases in the prices of agricultural products, using that term 
in its broadest sense, have come after the products left the hand 
of the producer and before they reached the consumer. 

It may be argued that as the heart-breaking and the pocket- 
book-depleting prices have attached themselves to produce and 
products, foodstuffs, after they have left the hand of the pro- 
ducer these increases must be due, to a considerable extent at 
leust, to combinations, agreements, manipulations, speculation, 
hoarding, and that these practices are now punishable by law 
and therefore no further legislation is necessary. There are 
two flaws in this argument. One is that in time of unusual 
demand, particularly when that is accompanied with all sorts 
of predictions, prophecies, prognostications as to probable in- 
creased demand and present or impending shortage, prices are 
certain to rise, even without combinations, conspiracies, or 
unlawful practices of any sort. The holder or seller simply 
takes advantage of the situation to advance his price, and the 
public pays it, not without grumbling, but without any con- 
certed or united effort to keep the price down. 

Unfortunately we have been plagued and pestered with a 
multitude of official proclaimers of shortage and prognosticators 
of still greater shortage to come. Speculators, traders, hoarders 
have seized upon the lugubrious proclamations of official pro- 
moters of panic as the most effective agencies in the furtherance 
of their schemes of extortion. There are times when, waiving 
aside all other considerations, I am inclined to give and grant all 
of the authority sought, proposed, or suggested, on the sole theory 
that whatever harm may come or mistakes made they will be 
offset by the relief we shall obtain by the possible cessation of 
the outpourings of official shortage prophets, with a view of 
forcing the hand of Congress. 

So far as high prices of food products are due to combinations, 
manipulations, agreements, speculation, it is true that the 
statute books are crowded with legislation tending to abate and 
punish such acts, but it is very evident that we can not expect 
any present relief from these evil practices through, the pro- 
hibitory and penal statutes intended to prevent and punish 
them. The hand of the administration seems utterly palsied 
and ineffectual. I shall not stop to discuss the question as to 
whether this lamentable condition grows out of apathy, indif- 
ference, understandings, or is merely the result of duliness, 
stupidity, or blundering. The effect is the same, whatever the 
reason or excuse, and we waste our time for the present and 
under present control of things in suggesting relief through any 
one of the almost innumerable agents and agencies now con- 
suming the vast appropriations made for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the people from combinations, conspiracies, and illegal 
practices, which are responsible, to a considerable extent, for 
the great increases in prices from which the people are now 
suffering. 

In this state of affairs something must be done, and as far 
as I am concerned I am thoroughly convinced that no halfway 
measures will suffice. In view of the utter breakdown or 
paralysis of the agencies created to protect the people against 
extortion, it is worse than idle, it is wicked deception to pro- 
pose or attempt further efforts 3long the lines of the penal and 
prohibitory statutes now on the statute books. 

If there is to be any amelioration of the present situation a 
warding off of the infinitely worse conditions which are prophe- 
sied and feared, it will come, it seems to me, if at all, through 
some system of administration and control. It may be said 
that if the agencies already provided have made such a failure 
of it, how can we expect better results under another plan? 
The answer to that is that the plan now proposed is more direct, 
more complete, more far-reaching. It is to be hoped that its 
administration will be in practical hands, and at any rate we 
can scarcely justify a refusal to attempt to remedy the situation 
on the plea that the attempt will be nullified by unwise adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Chairman, basing my action on the views and considera- 
tions which I have hastily sketched, I shall in the main support 
this measure. I shall give my support to various amendments 
which I have in mind and which will be offered. I shall con- 
tribute my support to efforts to improve the legislation, and, im- 
proved as I hope it may be, I shall vote for it. But in so voting 
I want to make it quite clear that I am not expecting as highly 
beneficial results as it has been claimed by some will follow its 
enactment. I shall hope, and I do hope, that something may be 
done to reduce the present high prices of foodstuffs so far as 
they result from speculation and manipulation. 


created which will equalize prices and will give the necessaries 


of life to the consumer at a reasonable margin above what the 
producer receives and is entitled to receive. 

It would be little short of criminal, however, for one to hold 
eut the hope that anything we may do will restore peace prices 
in this time of war or, under certain contingencies, keep prices 
from going still higher. So long as the German submarines are 
sowing the bottom of the seas with great cargoes of grain and 
foodstuffs of every kind, so long as tonnages of foodstuffs run- 
ning into the millions are being fed to the fish by the ruthless 
pirates of the deep, our best endeavors to stimulate production, 
regulate the use, and conserve the supply of food will not keep 
down prices. Therefore the measures we now undertake must 
be supplemented by the utmost effort to put these wolves of 
the sea out of business. 

It may be suggested that if we put an embargo on the ship- 
ment of food abroad we need not worry about the submarine 
menace. Such a plan now would be in imitation of the ostrich, 
who, when pursued, sticks his head in the sand and foolishly 
believes his exposed body will be safe. If the German war 
lords can starve out England, France, and Italy, or any one 
of them, there will be peace on Germany's terms, and it 
would be the height of folly to suppose that in such an event 
the combined navies and armies which Germany would then 
command would not be turned on us and we be compelled to 
bear alone the full force of the mighty forces that would be 
concentrated and hurled at us. As one of the parties to this 
war, it is as essential to our safety that our allies shall be fed 
as that our own people shall be fed. 


One of the provisions of the bill which is highly important 
is that which authorizes the fixing of a minimum guaranty for the 
producer of nonperishable agricultural products. If there is 
anyone who hopes to have the price of foodstuffs and neces- 
saries lowered at the expense of a good, fair, and remunerative 
price to the producer, I hope, and confidently expect, they will 
be disappointed. The cost of food production has increased 
greatly since the beginning of the war and the producer might 
be paid even more than he ch more than he has 
heretofore generally received—without unduly enhancing the 
price to the consumer, providing the intermediate speculative 
profits are cut out. Whoever shall administer this law will, I 
hope, bear that in mind, for it is fundamentally essential to 
the success of our efforts to enlarge production and maintain 
reasonable prices. The very first essential is the stimulation 
of production, and that can only be had on the assurance that a 
large production shall not, under manipulation, impoverish or 
bankrupt the producer by bringing u break in prices to a point 
below a remunerative return. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask my friend from Wyo- 
ming, Mr. Chairman, if he does not think that the greatest in- 
centive to increased production, and the one that in the past 
never has failed to increase production, is the prevalence of 
extraordinarily high prices, such as those at present, for the 
commodities he is speaking of? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true, but the gentleman realizes 
that the intent of this legislation is to put in motion forces and 
organizations the tendency of which will be to equalize, adjust, 
and lower prices. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Arbitrarily by law? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, you can not do those things arbi- 
trarily. You can only do them by administrative effort along 
the line of clearing the pathways of the law of supply and de- 
mand and preventing, so far as possible, unreasonable increases 
in prices between the producer and the consumer, But while 
you are making that effort, the more successful that effort shall 
be the more essential it is that, on the other hand, assurance 
is received on the part of the producer that great crops and 
largely increased production shall not by a great decrease in 
production, caused, for instance, through a sudden close of the 
war, bring a break in prices that will bankrupt the producer. 

Now, I would like to yield further, but I have not any more 
time. 


Not the least important of the provisions of this bill are those 
contained in section 13, which authorizes the President to limit, 
reduce, regulate, or prohibit the use of foods or food material in 
the production of alcohol or alcoholic beverages. The use of 
grains and other food products for such purposes, except to the 
extent that may be necessary to produce a supply of alcohol for 
use in the industries, including the manufacture of munitions, 
ean not be justified at a time when the success of the war may 
hang upon our ability to feed our people and help feed our 
allies. ' 
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In closing let me make this suggestion which, while it does not 
relate directly to the legislation before us, does relate in a gen- 
eral way to all of our legislation and to all of our governmental 
activities in this time of war. The Executive recommended a 
declaration of war and the majority of us believed that condi- 
tions existed leading up to and culminating in the President's 
recommendation which made a declaration inevitable. We are 
engaged in the war thus declared. It is true we have only 
touched upon its fringes. We are yet to feel the sting of its 
full impact, but we have been asked, and we have approved, 
the granting of great credits, the making of tremendous appro- 
priations, the expenditure of staggering sums. 

The administration has requested of Congress vast and far- 
reaching power and authority, far beyond anything heretofore 
dreamed of in our philosophy. The broad power and wide au- 
thority sought has or will in a large measure be granted. The 
Chief Executive is thus clothed and is to be clothed and plano- 
plied with power and authority beyond that of any monarch on 
earth to-day. He is endowed with funds compared with which 
even the vast resources of the greatest of the nations arrayed in 
this war are small. 

All this having been done, is it unreasonable to suggest that 
in the discharge of these great duties, in the assumption of these 
tremendous responsibilities, in the exercise of these enormous 
powers. in the expenditure of these vast sums the Executive 
should invite the wisest, the ablest, the most thoroughly tried 
and completely proven men of the Nation, without regard to 
party lines or party affiliations, to share in the labors, in the 
responsibility, and in the burden of this stupendous trust? 

I have no purpose of criticism of the present aides, advisors, 
helpers, assistants, and counselors of the Chief Executive. I 
hold no brief for and I appear as the champion of no individual 
seeking place, honor, or responsibility, but I do call attention to 
the fact that up to this time, unless the judgment of the Nation 
is grievously in error, there is much to be desired in the char- 
acter of the selections that have been made within the Presi- 
dent’s own party. The two great parties in the Nation represent 
each about one-half of the voting population, and one-half—and 
we believe a most intelligent and effective half—has had prac- 
tically no representation in the high councils that have deter- 
mined the great questions which are confronting us. 

Not another nation engaged in this great struggle but has 
found it necessary to largely forget party lines in administra- 
tion, as we in this country have practically for the time obliter- 
ated party lines in legislation. While I have no individual in 
mind to suggest or propose for high place of responsibility, I am 
impressed with the tremendous importance, from the standpoint 
of good administration, of successful prosecution of this great 
struggle, of the best interests of the administration itself, that 
there shall be a large recognition of the fact that this is the 
Nation’s war and that the best and wisest of the Nation, without 
regard to party, should be called upon and counseled in reference 
to its conduct. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Chairman, there is a frequent complaint 
on the floor that the measures of this bill are drastic, and per- 
haps they are. The powers here granted to the President are, 
they charge, akin to those exercised by the Czar of Russia and 
which terminated with his reign. These powers will be ex- 
ercised as they were in his dominion, not by the Chief Execu- 
tive in person but by various boards and bureaus, because no 
one man could possibly follow the details of such a system. 
That there should be opposition to such a phenomenal step is 
not to be unexpected, and Americans would indeed be lacking 
in the spirit of seventy-six if they lightly granted such au- 
thority to any man; but when we entered this great war we 
took off every bridle, and no man can tell how far it will be 
necessary for us to ride without check or bound. You can not 
expect to escape from this tremendous combat without tremen- 
dous scars, The sailors of Columbus, far at sea, wept and wrung 
their hands at the terrors of the unknown deep, but there was 
no time left to them for escape and no place for retreat. We 
steered the ship of state straight at the breakers of this gigantic 
conflict, and who is there here that will blanch at the roar 
of the surf and flinch as the storm drives us on? When war was 
declared we knew all this was to come, and this is no time to 
falter at sacrifice. Gentlemen, the only way out of this fight 
is to win it, and the rights that you give up under this bill are 
a mere fraction of the freight we will throw overboard to save 
the ship before we have steered it back to safety and peace. 
And to this object every loyal citizen must dedicate, if neces- 


sary, not only his technical privileges but his property and his 
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Yes; the bill is drastic and the grants of power are beyond 
custom in a republic, but for a long time the cost of living has 
mounted, and since the 5th of April it has gone upward by 
leaps and bounds. At every quadrennial election we were 
promised something should be done to bring the prices of life’s 
necessities within the reach of average men, that their families 
might enjoy the average comforts without this constant strain 
upon their capacities. This bill, after weeks of study, has been 
offered, to give this Government control of food speculators, 
to give it control of the necessities of life, and to put a stop to 
the amassing of great fortunes by unscrupulous and heartless 
speculators who accumulate at the expense of those who live by 
the labor of their hands. The distance from the farmer's field 
to the consumer’s table has been too great, and this bill is here 
to make the line of travel from one to the other a direct one, as 
far as possible. Its authors hope that what the people eat and 
burn shall reach them at a price they can afford and that the 
major portion of its price shall go to its producers. Yes; the 
bill is mighty drastic, but nobody has suggested any other way 
to escape these difficulties. I know of nothing more drastic 
than the way the food speculators have advantaged themselves 
of the laws of trade to rob the people. Let the two drastic 
evils fight it out. Sometimes two poisons are found to be anti- 
dotes for each other. [Applause.] 

The men who desire a full discussion of this legislation are 
right. The committee has been weeks considering this matter, 
and the House should have ampie time to look it over. 

If they were in such a hurry, the committee should have 
brought the bill in sooner. This is a legislative body, made so 
by the Constitution. The edicts of this Congress are not irre- 
sponsible articles published to interest idle readers. They are 
the mandates of a mighty Nation forged into laws to govern a 
hundred millions of people. Why should the Members of this 
Congress be expected to debate these great projects as reporters 
rustle out the morning paper? The men who enact the statutes 
for this august Republic should do so with deliberation and 
dignity. Haste makes waste, and a lack of careful thought 
here now may mar the destinies of our people for generations. 
There should be time for debate. The emergency has now 
reached a point where we have not time and must put this bill 
through without delay, but it leaves many points open that 
should have been carefully discussed here, and if this bill had 
been placed before the House at an earlier date perhaps better 
results might be achieved. 

There is a provision in the bill that the President may stop 
the manufacture of liquor during this war. If the chairman 
of the committee can assure us that the President will do that, 
that will be satisfactory to those of us who are interested in 
that proposition; but the administration asks of the House a 
revenue of $400,000,000 on liquor, and many of us fear that the 
desire to utilize that revenue may prevent the administration 
from exercising the power granted in that section. With more 
time this provision could have been whipped into more definite 
shape. I would prefer to see a positive law passed on this sub- 
ject in this legislation and thus remove the responsibilities 
from shoulders that are burdened weightily enough already. 
There will be an amendment offered putting a stop during this 
war to the manufacture of liquor, and I hope that it will be- 
come a part of the law. The brilliant gentleman from Atlanta, 
perhaps the most eloquent of the prohibition orators on the 
floor, speaking here Tuesday, called attention to the fact that 
there are from 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 gallons of distilled 
liquor now in the country which would not be affected by cessa- 
tion of the manufacture of liquors. He suggested that— 

In five months every drop of beer in the United States will have been 
consumed, * * and the men who are inclined to consume alco- 
holic beverages will be forced to drink distilled liquors, and if this war 
lasts three years, by the enactment of that very section of this bill 

ou will create more drunkards than have been created in a decade 
fore, because you will force every man who has a craving for alcohol 
to drink distilled liquors, 


This section is presented not as a temperance measure but as 
a conservation of food measure. Whatever barley, whatever 
corn can be added to our food supply will be to our advantage 
and will be a help. While stopping the manufacture would not 
stop the sale, and as the gentleman evidently believes will not 
close the saloons or keep men from getting drunk on the whisky 
on hand or to be imported, it certainly will put a crimp in liquor 
manufacture that they will feel after the war when they open 
again. It will “help some” eventually even if it does not just 
now put it’s finger upon the sore spot. 

The gentleman and I have all through this session stood 
together in the great battle for temperance, and If he will 
refresh his memory he will recall House bill 2308, intro- 
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duced by a friend of his from Kansas the night war was 
declared, which if enacted would drive whisky 20 miles from 
every camp and fort where we train young men, and would 
make a temperate American army and preserve the morals 
and the character of young men we are about to send to the 
European battle front. It would complement this legislation 
by beginning to stop the sale in as drastic a manner as our 
Constitution permits, according to these constitutional lawyers. 
It is urged against this zone bill that it would stop the sale of 
liquor in Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Franciseo, 
and every great city where a fort is maintained—and it would 
and those like the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp], who 
so earnestly favor national prohibition, can take its first step 
under the Constitution with the zone bill. When the temperance 
forces of this Congress shall close the saloons in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco they will have broken 
the backbone of the liquor traffic, and the promised land will 
be immediately in sight, so my delightful friend can well afford 
to work for-both measures. Of course, if the administration 
is looking to a revenue from liquor and should decide not to 
make an Executive order with regard to the discontinuance of 
Hquor manufacture, this feature would be inoperative, and 
therefore I hope an amendment will be adopted making it 
mandatory legislation, and our temperance people may be free 
to turn their efforts to stop the sale of liquor about our forts 
and camps to save the soldiers and incidentally to shut up the 
saloons in New York City and all our great cities. 

This committee has heard the testimony of many who have 
given these subjects careful consideration, including this Mr. 
Hoover, who is to head the practical application of the plan. 
They have voiced an effort to see that the farmer, not the 
gambler, gets the bulk of what the consumer pays for a crop. 
We shall not allow the speculator to amass millions out of the 
necessities of those who labor at the forge and the shop and 
the rail and the mine. We purpose that these silk-hat pirates 
shall no longer grab the fair remuneration due those who toil in 
the field. I hope they have struck the solution of that great diffi- 
culty in the main. Doubtless supplementary legislation will be 
essential to complete what we have started here. 

For example, it appears to me that this bill does not do as 
much as it should about the trade in coal. Every winter our 
people are confronted by the threat of a coal famine and live 
in dread that they will not be able to keep the fireside alight, 
while these coal speculators and coal barons mount higher and 
higher with thelr demands upon us. In my judgment, these 
provisions should have been more definite and more drastic. 
Why make so many bites of a cherry? 

à Why blame plain Cromwell that he never shed 
Obsequious tears o'er Charles the Tyrant’s head, 
But made no speech, and cut it off instead? 

In our country about every other winter the railroads run out 
of coal and have to commandeer it from the rest of us, while 
en route, to keep their engines running. Out at Leoti, Kans., 
some years ago, when the villagers ran short of coal and 
winter bit hard, and a couple of cars of railroad coal lay 
on the track, the citizens went up and retaliated and com- 
mandeered that, receipted the station agent for it, and placed 
it definitely in their cellars, and paid the bills when they 
were presented. As I understand it, they claimed this was a 
species of the exercise of the public right of eminent domain as 
applied to chattels that were the necessaries of existence. In 
my judgment, the people of this country are not going to stand 
any foolishness this winter about coal or any enormities as to 
its price. I hope this bill is such sufficient warning to speculators 
in the right of human beings to keep warm and cook their food 
that it will not be necessary for the Government to take 
sion of the coal mines during this war, and I hope that this bill 
has lodged in the hands of the administration the power to do 
this. But the provisions with regard to coal made by the gentle- 
man who framed this bill should have been a trifle more definite, 
more incisive, so definite, so certain, that hereafter as long as 
this war lasts a man will not have to sell a farm every time he 
buys a ton of coal. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] such time as he may desire to use. 

S The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. [Loud applause.] > 

Mr. LANGLEY. I would not go into a lengthy discussion of 

this bill if I could get all the time I wanted, because I know it 
would not change a single vote, and that the only effect would 
be to delay the passage of it just to the extent of the time I 
would occupy, and incidentally to try the patience of the 
committee, which I know has already grown weary of this 
long-irawn-cut debate. I would not speak at all but for the 
fact that I regard this bill, among all the war measures, as 
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second in importance only to the war resolution itself. It Is 
more important than the revenue bill, because, while taxation 
does miss a few without harming them, if food misses anyone 
it means starvation and death. It is relatively more important 
than war munitions, because these are powerless without men 
and men are powerless without food. So I feel that I owe it 
to myself and to the people I represent to say a few words at 
least in explanation of my reasons for giving it my support, 
reserving the right, however, to support certain amendments: 
that I know are to be offered. 

If I wanted to be partisan and unkind to my Democratie 
friends I would show that our experience in recent times proves 
that they were wrong and misled the people when they claimed 
that Republican legislation was responsible for the advance in 
the cost of living. I would show that this war has conclusively 
demonstrated the wisdom and the soundness of the economic 
policy of the party to which I belong, which fosters national 
self-reliance and self-support by encouraging and developing 
our own industries and resources and helps to “sharpen our 
wits” to these great ends, rather than for the purpose, as their’ 
present titular leader, the President onee said, of inviting the 
competition of foreign lands. But I shall not go into these 
matters now. 

Let me pause here to say that I have always believed, and 
still believe, that we should pay more attention to the develop- © 
ment of our own matchless resources and powers as a nation, 
and to the cultivation of closer relations, commercial and other- 
wise, with our neighbors on this continent, both to the north 
and south of us, and meddle as little as possible with the affairs 
of the nations across the seas, so that we may ultimately have 
here practically a world unto ourselves—one mighty continental 
republic, or union of republics, with ours the greatest of them 
all, free from the strife and bickerings of the Old World and 
the fallacy of its “divine right of kings,” and with universal 
liberty and equal rights to all before the law reigning supreme. 
This was the dream of the earlier statesmen of this continent, 
and I believe the hand of Divinity has marked out that pathway 
for us. Of course all things must be subordinated to winning 
victory in this war, now that we are in it, but after that has 
been achieved we should resume obedience to the admonitions 
of Washington and all work together for a greater America on 
this continent, for therein alone lies security for the permanency 
of our peace, happiness, and prosperity. [Applause.] 

But to return to my subject. We are confronted with a pro- 
foundly grave food situation and there is no need of wasting 
time theorizing about it. The people are suffering from the ex- 
orbitant prices of the necessaries of life. No one denies that this 
situation is due chiefly to gambling and to other improper means 
by which men who are not producers are reaping the benefits of 
these high prices, although I think we are somewhat to blame 
ourselves for failing to heed the danger and permitting so much 
of our products to go abroad. Be that as it may, the people are 
suffering and are erying for relief. The President and his ad- 
visers tell us that they can give that relief if we will grant 
them this power. Let us do it, and as promptly as possible. If 
they succeed the people will give credit where credit is due. If 
they fail the people will place the blame where it belongs. I 
hope and pray they may succeed. [Applause.] 

Complaint is made that the bill proposes to confer unprece- 
dented powers upon the Executive. The bill undoubtedly does 
do that. It fairly bristles with unprecedented powers. Autoc- 
racy oozes from its every pore. But the ends sought justify the 
means, We are dealing with a desperate situation and it re- 
quires a heroic remedy. We can not assume that these powers 
will be used improperly or unwisely. If that is to be the case, 
then, gentlemen, we have already granted the Executive enough 
power to wreck the Republic. 

Some gentlemen seem to be fearful that in granting such 
sweeping powers to the Executive we are risking the danger of 
autocratizing our own country in the effort to democratize the 
balance of the world. Personally I do not share that anxiety. 
Our people are wedded to a republican form of government, and 
they will never stand for any other kind. I was reared by Chris- 
tian parents, and one of the first things they taught me was that 
the best way to fight the devil was with fire; but I never under- 
stood that in thus choosing his majesty’s own weapons one 
thereby committed himself to the devil’s principles or form of 
government. I[Laughter.] So if the President needs the weap- 
ons of autocracy in this war with autocratic Germany, I am in 
favor of giving them to him. [Applause.] 

I notice that a distinguished gentleman in another body criti- 
cized this bill because, he said, it gives the President the power, 
if he chooses to exercise it, of telling us when and what we shall 
eat. Of course, I would rather not have that done to me, but É _ 
shall be worried less over the possibility of it if he will only fix 
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it so as to guarantee that we can all continue to get something 
to eat until this war is over. So far as I am concerned, Demo- 
crat though he is, I would rather have him tell me when and 
what to eat than to have the Kaiser do it. As between Wilson 
and Wilhelm, I am for Wilson, the exercise of which privilege 
affords the consoling assurance that a Congressman still has a 
voice in some things and that the constitutional prerogatives of 
this great body have not been entirely abrogated. [Applause 
and laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I represent a large farming and mining constitu- 
ency, and if I believed this bill would harm them I would vote 
against it. I do not believe it will, but, on the contrary, I be- 
lieve it will be mutually helpful to them, if it is justly and fairly 
administered and properly applied to all necessaries of life, as 
we must assume it will be. If any gentleman can point 
out anything in the bill that might endanger their interests 
and rights in any way I will gladly vote for an amendment to 
eliminate the danger. But the producer and consumer should 
be treated alike. There should be the same supervision and 
control during this war over other commodities—shoes, clothing, 
and all other necessaries, especially those things that the pro- 
ducers of food, feed,-and fuel have to buy—and I understand 
it to be the purpose of those in control of Congress to follow 
or amend this bill with other provisions to accomplish that end. 
I shall vote for these, too. [Applause.] 

I am going to say one thing, however, at the risk of being 
criticized, I know that we must help our allies, but I am op- 
posed to taking our food products away from this country for the 
use of the people of any foreign country, allies or otherwise, if 
by so doing American citizens are left unprovided for. I be- 
lieve in the old doctrine of charity beginning at home. I am for 
America first on the food question, just the same as I am on every 
other question, [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to a provision contained in section 4 of the bill. Section 4 is as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to 
destroy any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or re- 
8 the supplx thereof; j owe to commit wate or willfully 

ermit preventable deteri oration of any necessaries in or in con- 
ction with their production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, 
an do fined in section 6 810 ee act, any necessaries; to monopolize or 
attempt to monopoli ocally* or generally, any necessaries ; to 
engage in any diser Seer ona unfair, or any deceptive or wasteful 
practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 
charge, in ae or dealing in or with any necessaries; to conspire 
combine, agree, or arrange with any other person, (a) to limit the 
acilities 15 transporting, producing manufacturing, supplying, stor- 
ng, or dealing in any necessaries ; ) to restrict the sup, of any 
necessaries; (e) to restrict distribution of any necessaries ; tas to pre- 
vent, limit, or lessen the manufa ture or production of any necessaries, 
u to enhance the price thereof, or (e) to exact excessive prices for any 
es; or to aid or abet "the doing of any act made unlawful by 
this section. 

This section makes it unlawful to do a number of things. 
Among other things, it is made unlawful to conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with any other person to limit the facilities 
for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, 
or dealing In certain of the necessaries of life, and so forth. 
There are a number of other things mentioned in that section, 
and it is made a crime for two men to agree together to do 
those things. 

Now, manifestly, if two farm hands agree to quit work until 
they get better wages, or 15 hours a day instead of 16, or a place 
to sleep in the house instead of in the hay—if two farm hands 
should agree together for these purposes, they will be agreeing 
together to restrict production, and will commit a serious crimi- 
nal offense. By the same sign, if the 20,000 coal miners in my 
district should agree with each other to strike for better wages, 
they will commit the crime that is denounced by this section. 

Upon this statement of the matter gentlemen will observe that 
this is a very important section of the bill, In a recent meeting, 
at which Mr. Hoover was present, in reply to my question, he 
said that the bill had no purpose to prevent lawful and legitimate 
combinations of labor and a suspension of work or a refusal to 
accept employment in carrying out the legitimate objects of 
labor agreements. The chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture also advises me to the same effect, so that I am hoping 
that an amendment may be adopted to this section which will 
reserve to the workingmen of this country the right that they 
have always had, the right that I trust the American people will 
always be fair enough to secure to them, to try to do something 
to better their condition, to try to get decent wages and living 
conditions. 


Now, this section 4 of the bill, according to the interpretation 
which may be given to it, and which should be given it, as it is 
written now would make it absolutely impossible for men en- 

gaged as workmen and laborers in the production of food, fuel, 
and feed to agree together to quit work in such way as to limit 
production. This would, of course, include men engaged in the 
mining industry. It would require those men to be content with 
the conditions in their occupations which are now existing. It 
would absolutely forbid miners, railroad men, and agricultural 
laborers to use the only weapon that labor has for its defense, 
which is to quit work. That is labor's only weapon to better its 
condition. I do not think we ought now to say that labor must 
be content with whatever wages and hours and whatever condi- 
tions employers have granted heretofore. I know that the con- 
dition of labor in my district is far from ideal. I know that 
those men ought to have the right to try to do something in a 
legitimate way to better their situation, to get better wages, and 
to adjust their lives and work to the changes in conditions and 
the greatly increased cost of living in these times. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUBET. The gentleman will realize that this is a war 
measure, and he stands for labor. Does he think we ought to 
put anything in this bill that will encourage men to strike in 
these times and under these circumstances? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I think if we intend to prevent labor 
from striking we ought to be men enough to say so. If we 
haye such a purpose, we ought to be manly enough to meet the 
issue without evasion and to throw the challenge into the face 
of labor, and say, “ You shall not strike. We conscript you now 
as servants for your employers—you miners, railroaders, and 
farm hands—and we demand that you shall continue to work 
at the wages that you are now getting. When we legislate we 
ought to be frank and open and’ not take away the rights and 
privileges of men by any subterfuge or any evasion or half- 
concealed joker in a bill offered to remedy a public emergency. 
I want to say to the gentleman that there never has been an emer- 
gency in this or any other country which, in my mind, justified 
the enslavement of the men who toil.. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. It is an open secret that railroad labor, min- 
ing labor, farm labor, and much other labor will be exempted 
from conscription, kept out of the trenches. Does the gentle- 
man think that being thus exempted, they should be at liberty 
to conspire together to prevent the production of the necessities 
of life during the war? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The gentleman speaks of an open 
secret. The secret is evidently open to the gentleman—— ; 

Mr. CANNON. It is open to everybody. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But it is not open to me. To the con- 
trary, I know that no occupations have been exempted as 
classes, and if we are to trust the statement of the War De- 
partment no such exemption will be granted. I know that coal 
miners, as a class, are not going to be exempted. I know that 
farmers are not going to be exempted. 

Do not plead bankruptcy. Do not come in here trying to 
pass an important bill like this, and go into mental and moral 
bankruptcy right at the outset. If we are going to take away 
men's rights, let us be men and say so when we do it. Do not 
let us come here afterwards and say we did not know we were 
doing it. Do not let the American Congress put itself in the 
unenviable position of adopting a measure of far-reaching con- 
Sequences, touching the lives of hundreds of thousands of men 
in this Republic, and do it under some other guise or pretention 
than a frank and open avowal of intention to take away the 
right of the workingman to try to better his condition. If we 
mean that, let us be men enough to say so. 

I shall offer an amendment to correct this defect that I think 
is in the bill. Certain gentlemen have intimated by their ques- 
tions that they favor a provision in this bill to forbid strikes. I 
want to ask those gentlemen to eome out into the open and offer 
an amendment to this bill expressly forbidding strikes, Let us 
test the sentiment of the House in a fair way. If we do not 
want such a provision in the bill, let us make it absolutely clear 
and sure that such is not the purpose of the bill, and shall not 
be its effect as interpreted after it becomes a law. 

I will put my amendment in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

Amend section 4 by adding at the end of the section the fol- 
lowing: 


Provided, That nothing in this section 3 be construed to repeal, 
modify, or affect eitber en 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes” approved October 15, 1914, nor 
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to restrict the right of workmen, employees, or persons seeking em- 
loyment to agree together not to accept employment or to quit work 
‘or nu of mutual help or to secure better wa shorter hour: 
or better working conditions, nor of persons in faith to aid an 
abet them therein. 

I want to say a few things with reference to the bill generally. 
I shall vote for this bill. I shall do so without expecting any- 
thing extraordinary from it. Prices are high. The cost of liv- 
ing is almost beyond the reach of common men, and I vote for 
this bill knowing in my own mind that it will not produce the 
great maesure of relief that has been hoped for from it by some 
of the more optimistic. I think the country ought to be warned 
and prepared for a continued general advance in prices. The 
country ought to be frankly told that about all that can reason- 
ably be expected from this bill is to stabilize prices and to 
prevent hoarding and speculation and unjust and unfair prac- 
tices in the handling of foods and fuel. That is abou’ all that 
can be done with this bill, and even that can not be done unless 
it has an administrater of almost superhuman ability. I do 
not envy the man or the men who shall have the duty imposed 
upon them of administering this bill. It will prove a most diffi- 
cult piece of legislation to put into effect. The people of the 
country have had their hopes keyed up. They have been told 
by one and another, either innocently or with malice afore- 
thought, that great relief is going to be given to the consumers 
of the country by this bill, and they are going to expect to see 
something important done. They are going to expect things done 
that no man can possibly hope to do under this bill, Prices, gen- 
erally speaking, are not going to be reduced. ‘There are some 
articles as to which there may be reductions., There are certain 
articles of food that are being sold for more in the United 
States than in the war-beleaguered countries abroad. That will 
be corrected. If this bill is wisely and efficiently administered, 
about all that can be done is to bring the producer and the con- 
sumer closer together, so that they may deal with each other. 
without their efforts being thwarted by outsiders interfering for 
their own selfish purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, prices are going up 
because of certain economic laws. It is a mistake to assume 
that the great increase in prices has been wholly due to specu- 
lation. It has been, so far as potatoes and flour are concerned, 
and some other things, but there has been a general advance in 
prices all along the line due to certain economic laws that you 
ean not repeal by a piece of legislation going through Congress, 
There has been a reduction in production. There has been an 
increase in consumption, Half the men in the world have been 
engaged in worse than idleness, standing with arms in their 
hands, consuming and not producing, and they have got to eat, 
and the food has got to come from somewhere. So the consump- 
tion has been greatly increased, and that increase is going to 
continue, and we can not stop it here. 

Then there has been an immense increase in the circulation 
of money in this country since the war began in 1914. We have 
got in circulation to-day $45.49 per capita in the United States, 
the largest amount that was ever in circulation in this country 
in its history. In July, 1914, the money in circulation in the 
United States was $3,402,015,427, a per capita of $34.85. Our 
circulation on June 1 of this year was $4,731,326,982. 

We have got $1,329,311,555 more money in circulation than 
we had in 1914, and that affects prices all along the line. 

In addition to that we have taken over something like two 
to three billions of dollars of European securities in the last 
two or three years. We have had an immense flotation of 
foreign bonds and other securities. They have been taken 
up and are held by bankers and the large interests and not 
by the people. They are being used as a basis of credit, and 
that has resulted in great inflation and is another cause of the 

- great increase in prices. That is going to continue. The 
flotation of five billions of our own bonds in this country is 
going to make prices higher. Prices of all kinds of goods are 
going to be higher. There is no way to stop it by law. There 
is going to be a general advance all along the line, and all that 
we can hope to do is to try and keep out friction, to keep out 
the hoarding and the speculation, try to stabilize the prices, 
try to fix it so that a man can buy things for what they are 
really worth, so that he will get his dollar’s worth. i 

A dollar is worth less than it was three years ago. Itis worth 
less than it was a month ago, and from now on it is going to 
decrease in purchasing value. , The purchasing power of a 
dollar, whether it be in land, in goods, in food, in manufactured 
articles, or in securities, is going down every day, and we might 
as well realize that now as at any time. When we say that 
the purchasing power of money goes down that is merely 


another way of saying that the sale value of products of one 
kind and another is going up. $ 

Let us not stand in the bed of-a mighty river and undertake 
to turn it upstream. Gentlemen, you can not begin to do it. 
Let us not deceive the American people, let us not make them 
think that they are going to get prices back to what they were 
Several years ago merely because Congress has marched up and 
down and to and fro and the Executive has put his name to a 
bill. Economic laws are inexorable; you can not repeal them, 
you can not stand against them, for they will sweep you away. 
You may fix the price of one thing, perhaps—the Government 
may buy up the whole crop and fix the price on wheat. You can 
perhaps control it for a little while, for a year or two; you 
may dam a brook, but you can not dam the Mississippi. But 
when you come to prices as a whole, they are going up; the 
passage of this law can not stop it, and the American people 
ought to know it, and it is for the people to make preparation 
for increased prices all along the line. If we do not warn the 
people, we will make a sad mistake and be failing in our duty 
to them. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of the bill there 
are two or three outstanding facts that I think all of us ought 
to have clearly in mind and ought to keep them in mind. The 
one that appeals to me more than uny other is the food situa- 
tion now and the probably increasingly embarrassing situation 
in the future. I presume that in this war of attrition, which 
is now the professed method of ending it and which from the 
beginning seemed the only way because of the inevitable 
struggle between land and sea power, the food question will 
go further in determining the result than any other items. 
Germany has so regarded it and is now staking her all on her 
campaign of starvation, even to the extent of destruction of 
all food and fuel supply she can touch. It is evident that 
Germany is concentrating to that end all of her energy, her 
skill, her ingenuity, her money and man power, and her 
activity in the submarine campaign. In other words, she has 
willfully surrendered the good opinion of all mankind and has 
employed the tactics of the pirate to bring her enemy to her 
knees by starvation. That is really why we are in war. Her 
exigencies were sufficient to openly attack the liberty, sov- 
ereignty, and common rights of our Nation. It seems to be 
the last resort of this Imperial Government, and in order to 
starve her enemy she was willing to make war upon the 
United States unless we voluntarily surrendered our rights 
upon the sea. 

Growing out of that determination of this great military 
power certain things are more or less startling to me, and 
I think to the membership of this House when viewed in the 
light of the world situation. In the first place, the world’s 
food supply is going to be lessened as the productive ability 
of the world is rapidly depleting, because it is becoming con- 
sumptive. The increase of the number of consumers finds a 
corresponding decrease of the number of producers. The ranks 
of production are being depleted by taking the producers out 
of that class and making them consumers. The agriculturist 
leaves the farm to take his place at the front, where his de- 
mands as a consumer are increased. In turn the ranks of the 
producer are being recruited by inefficient, inexperienced, un- 
trained labor of the classes that heretofore have never been 
enlisted. This inevitably reduces the man as well as machine 
power of production and must be felt in results. Aside from 
this inefficient labor we also recognize the lack of elements of 
fertility in the soil supplied by fertilizers which now must be 
absorbed by war purposes.. That means an interruption of the 
productive forces of the world on the one hand and the depletion 
of the fertility of the foil on the other, which together are 
bound to result in loss of crops to feed the world. This argues 
loudly for a campaign of increased effort on our part to 
produce as well as to conserve against waste. 

Aside from that, we are facing to-day a campaign of actual 
destruction of the food that is now existing and will exist in 
the future, This campaign is a studied elaboration of the brains 
of a great Government, which to say the least is ominous. So 
that, on the one hand, we see the ability to produce lessened, 
and, on the other hand, the power to consume increased, for the 
reason that the consumption is by the agency of destruction, 
the submarine, whose activities since February 1, when the 
campaign began, have been sleepless and relentless, respecting 
nothing save death of the commanders. 

If we attempt to meet this destruction of food by methods of 
simply increasing the transportation ability such as our ship- 
ping board is doing, we will not entirely relieve the situation. 
I do not by this mean to minimize the importance of rapidity 
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in shipbuilding. But that will not solve the question of con- 
servation of food. For, suppose we can build two ships to 
the destruction of Germany’s one, and I think we ean do it, 
suppose we do, that does not save the food supply if the ship 
that carries the food to Europe is sunk. Every shipload of 
food that goes to the bottom of the sea reduces our needed sup- 
ply that much. Building ships does not relieve the situation 
permanently, and for that reason, although the campaign for 
increasing the carrying power is wise, it does not give us 
security against impairment in the future. It is not so much 
the number of ships, wooden or steel, that we build, but it is 
the number of ships Germany sinks that must be the chief 
concern of this Nation to-day. yee 

If we read the papers we are led to believe that while the 
submarine campaign, save the present week, is not so active 
as heretofore, yet we must not be misled for that does not 
mean that it will not be increasingly active. The figures 
supplied by to-day’s press are full of suggestive possibilities: 

LOSSES BY U-BOATS RISE TO THR LARGEST FIGURES IN SIX WEEKS. 


This week's figures of British shipping losses as the result of Ger- 
many’s submarine warfare show a large number of vessels of 1,600 tons 
and over sunk than in any of the six preceding weeks. Not since the 
seven-day period ended April 28 has a greater number of ships over 
1,600 tons been destroyed. During that week 51 vessels—3S over and 


13 under 1,600 tons—were sunk. 


The heaviest totals since the Teuton submarine cam was opencd 
in February last. was stered in the week ended A 21, when 40 
steamers of more than vessels of the 


,600 tons were sunk and 1 
smaller tom to 


mage were sent the bottom. 

Since the middle of April when the undersea boat activity recorded 
ts highest toll 303 British vessels, of which 220 measured 

the weekly total being as follows: 


i more than 
1,600 tons, were sunk, 


NESESER 
„Sen | 


It appears to me that the one supreme purpose of our country 
is to find a-counter action against the submarines that destroy 
the foodstuffs that we are trying to supply our fighting legions 
in the allied army; for what would it mean for us to send an 
American army in increasing numbers to the trenches in Europe 
if the food that we send to supply the allied armies can not 
reach those armies. It would only complicate our troubles and 
make a situation, perilous at best, vastly worse than it now is, 
I do not think it is wise to add to the difficulties a really dan- 
gerous situation. I know it is common to preach to us that we 
ought not to be pessimistic and that we ought to be optimistic; 
but that ts the wisdom of the ostrich that hides its head in the 
sand and thinks its body is protected against attack. At such a 
time as this it is not wise to permit our wish to become father 
of our thought. Is he an enemy of his country who insists on 
having the truth, the whole truth, in order that we may provide 
for the worst? 

It is confidently asserted that Germany has taken her labor 
off her capital ships and placed it in the construction of sub- 
marines. We are told she has now a capacity of 100 per month. 
It goes without saying that as time goes on the character of 
these underworld pirates, in size and strength as well as effi- 
ciency, will be increased and the operations will also grow more 
skillful. Their power must be seen on the increase and the 
real operation ought to be looked at squarely. 

We ought to open our eyes wide and see this situation as it 
faces us. In that light the food problem is the biggest problem 
confronting the Nation to-day, in my judgment, because even 
though we have now plenty of food, as has been stated over and 
over again here on the floor, food for ourselves and to spare, 
that does not solve the problem unless we can get the food to 
the forces that are fighting our enemies. If we can insure vic- 
tualizing our allies at the front we will hasten the inevitable 
victory. If we can not get the food to them, then we do not 
make it possible for the enemies of Germany to be effective at 
the front, and the loss of food through the submarine will tend ta 
weaken ourselves and in the end provoke a domestic situatior only 
less in gravity than the war. This being true, then it seems to 
me that the food question is the supreme question from a mili- 
tary standpoint. How can we prevent weakening 
against our enemy and embarrassment of the allied armies 
through a campaign of starvation? If a nation is then 


its enemy has the most effective weapon that now exists,.more 


efféctive ‘than the weapons of modern warfare, powerful and 
destructive as they are. 

If we can not secure our food in its transit to a fighting force 
dependent upon the outside world for its food supplies; if we 
ean not secure it against these pirates of the underworld which 
are in a campaign now to sink everything, including food, only 
one end will result, and everyone knows that. These forces 
fighting our enemy must be fed by food that comes from across 
the sea. None of our allies in western Europe can produce the 
needed supplies. Our business is to clear the seas of the sub- 
marines, make safe the transit of supplies, or there will be 
embarrassment to the forces with which we are allied. The 
most stupendous fatality is locked up in our inability to con- 
trol the submarine. Should we find that to be a fact, the mere 
contemplation of what would follow is frightful; it is bewilder- 
ing. If we do not control it and Italy, left to her own food 
resources can not be fed, and France thus helpless can not be 
fed, and especially England, totally dependent upon her colonies 
now closed against her, can not be fed by food that comes from 
across the sea, there is only one result, and that will be terms 
of peace dictated to the people who are starved by the enemy 
of the starving which is our enemy in this struggle. If ever 
that point is reached, the very first demand that will be made 
by the militarist power, as everybody must recognize, will be 
the transfer of the British fleet into the power of the country 
that is making the terms; and when we contemplate the Ger- 
man fleet in the Kiel Canal, joined with the British fleet that 
has been transferred from the starved nations, and the two are 
combined under German control, our own Navy, brilliant as it 
is, will not last a week in a contest that in that case must be 
inevitable. Canada will then be on the market, and we will 
have to call to our colors all our available defense to defend 
our borders from attack both by sea and by land, and by the 
most efficient and brilliant military organization and naval 
combination in history. It is no use for us to close our eyes 
and say that we will refuse to look into the face of the situ- 
ation because it is unpleasant to contemplate. He who takes 
off the coverings and shows the real possibility in its naked 
condition is not lacking either in patriotism or in devotion to 
country. Neither is he to be classed as an alarmist, but simply 
a messenger of bad news which to know before it is too late is 
wise. [Applause.] ‘There is nothing to be gained by minimiz- 
ing the dangers of the situation. One thing must be done. 
We must keep open the lanes of trade through the ocean, through 
which we must convey our food supply to our fighting allies. 
The submarine must be swept from the sea, or its activities 
neutralized by our antisubmarine craft. If it is not done, any- 
one can see the inevitable result. 

Germany knows that as well as we do, and she is playing her 
last card, even though it incurs the bitterest hatred of all the 
civilized world. She has gone to it as her last resort and we 
have got to meet it; and, as I said before, we can not meet it 
by simply building ships to carry more food. We can not re- 
peat too often that it is not the number of ships that we can 
build but the rapidity with which Germany can sink the food 
ships that is the concern of this country. We may sow the seas 
with our craft, but if we do not stop the sinkings the situation 
is not relieved. Our Navy is already on guard. Our destroyers 
command the Irish waters. Our scouts await the pirate of the 
sea. All of the ability in discovery, in science, in invention is 
being enlisted to find a sure combatant against this covert 
enemy of humanity. All the genius there is in America is be- 
ing concentrated on the problem of how to control this new 
weapon of the outlaw—the German submarine. I believe we 
will control it. I have faith in our Edisons, or it may be yet 
some dreamy boy untaught that will solve it. But I beg of 
you not to make the mistake of thinking that this war is simply 
a summer excursion; that it is not going to last very long. 
Many there are who think it will be of short duration. Many 
times have I heard it said we would not Send troops to Europe. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Our Government believes that it 
will last for some time. We are moving on the assumption that 
there is no end in sight. If Russia is out of the war, and we 
all pray that she is not, a serious condition confronts us. Rus- 
sia is confronted with a revolution at home, and because of 
that there is lack of solidarity and she loses effectiveness at 
the front. Everyone must realize that revolutions breathe revo- 
lutions. At best, a revolution has all it can do to maintain 
substantial order at home. It is too much to hope for effective 
action at the front, where millions of men, unaware of the real 
situation back home and divided in judgment of duty in line, 
must meet the well-disciplined army of an enemy. At such a 
propaganda for peace must inevitably grow. Our 
east on the possible outcome of our commission now 

Every Member here must know that if Russia is 
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out of the war we are in for a long war. It is a situation hard 
to contemplate, but it is not wisdom to refuse to see it simply 
because it is hard. L : 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, HARDY. Would not an embargo, as suggested by some 
here, that lessened the food of our allies be the shortest-sighted 
policy that this Government could pursue? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. The fighting forces must be fed. 
We must do that if we are in this war to win, and rest assured 
we are going to stay in it until it is ended properly. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there are some general impressions that we 
must correct. Germany is not, as a great many people con- 
tinually express it, in a state of revolution, and, in my judg- 
ment, she will not enter such a state. Anyone who knows the 
German people will not believe for a moment that a revolution 
is possible in Germany, because they, from least to greatest, 
have great devotion to the régime that has made them what they 
are. It may be difficult for an American to realize it, but devo- 
tion to the powers that be is German religion. 

Those who believe that Germany is on the verge of starvation 
forget that in 1914 with 68,000,000 people, with intensive meth- 
ods of farming, she was not only feeding her own people but 
exporting. That was the result of the ability of intensive pro- 
duction. She has added to her area the rich fields of Roumania 
and the acreage of Poland. She has added at least 50,000,000 
of people to her 68,000,000, and all of them are at intensive work, 
so far as the production from the soil is concerned, together with 
8,000,000 prisoners. Those 8,000,000 prisoners are all, under 
the direction of German experts, working in the soil and in the 
shops, producing to keep Germany strong at home. With the 
labor of the subject millions not belonging to her, with the labor 
of 8,000,000 prisoners, all under the most skillful direction of 
experts, you can easily see what Germany is doing to maintain 
herself. We are in a long war, my friends, if we conduct it on 
the basis of attrition, dependent upon time as our real weapon. 
If we can end the submarine and throw against our enemy our 
available force of man and money power, we will end the war 
in a short time. With the submarine uncontrolled I look upon 
the food situation as the greatest problem confronting America 
to-day. That is the reason that with all of my opposition to 
the drift toward centralization in our National Government, 
with all of my opposition toward giving too-much power to the 
Executive, that I shall vote for this measure as an emergency 
measure. I do not want to use superlative terms, but if we 
do not control the submarine then we are face to face with the 
most dangerous item that confronts the world to-day. If we can 
not meet the very thing that Germany is now spending her 
entire energy to prevent us from meeting, anyone can see what 
is going to come out of the struggle. With that conviction 
clearly before me, I shall not stand long on what is my duty 
toward the food problem. I will not allow theories of Govern- 
ment to deter me from action. 

I am not very much afraid of the statement that we are giving 
dangerous power to the President. I have been one of the critics 
of the President for extending the Executive function over this 
branch. I saw in it what appeared a danger. I stood up here 
and spoke for an hour on that particular question four years ago 
and called the country’s attention to the President’s political 
theory. What I then criticized was the President’s political con- 
trol as a theory, not an impulse—my friend from Ohio [Mr. GOR- 
pon] remembers it, for he at the time interrupted me. That 
danger is not in this bill. It is not a theory of government 
written in this bill that I am afraid of. When we give this power 
to the President as written in this proposed act, it is the Con- 
gress which gives it to him, which is vastly unlike his taking it 
without our permission. The President can not control Congress 
save as Congress permits him to do so, while this Congress can 
remove the President if it wants to do so. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Can I have two minutes more? 

Mr, HAUGEN. I will yield the gentleman two minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, while I am going to 
vote for this measure because I believe it is in the right direc- 
tion toward controlling the food situation that may become very 
grave if not taken in hand, yet I fear we are going to be dis- 
appointed in what it is going to do. I do not believe that all 
the problems we are to meet is the middleman. It is popular 


to charge against him, but that alone will not relieve a war situa- 
tion. I do not believe that the only danger is high prices, and 
I fear if we are holding out the promise here that we are going to 
reduce prices of articles to make it vastly easier for our popula- 
tion we are making a promise we will not be able to keep, and 
High prices are caused 


I think we might as well realize that. 


by a combination ef forces now at play, difficult to control. 
There is a second thing, I doubt very much whether the minimum 
guaranteed price will not become the maximum. I do not know 
that that is true, but I believe that is an economic proposition, 
and we are likely to see that. I deplore the fact that the bill 
does not extend its control over clothing, shoes, and other articles, 
As it is written it extends control over what the farmer sells 
but not what he buys. His problems of labor are acute and 
demand some attention that his products may be sowed and 
harvested. But this is not a question of this item or that item. 
The question with me is, here is a problem that is awfully em- 
barrassing, and we have not only got to get products easier from 
the producer to the consumer, but, vastly more than that, we 
have got to keep our hands upon the throttle and win this war, 
which goes far beyond high prices in this country for the things 
we consume. It is a war that must be won or else America’s 
destiny is in the balance. I have no doubt of the results, As 
one item of legislation, I shall support this bill. [Applause.] ‘ 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the time has been 
fixed when debate on this bill will end and its consideration 
will be had under the five-minute rule. During the time I have 
had the honor to serve in this House no bill, in my judgment, 
has been discussed more fairly or more profitably than this. 
The debate has been instructive and illuminating in the highest 
degree. I do not concur, of course, with gentlemen who see 
hidden dangers lurking in every paragraph and section of the 
bill, nor do I concur or give my approval to those things—inad- 
vertently said, no doubt—which may be construed as a reflection 
upon the great man who holds the most exalted place in America 
and in the world to-day, or which might be construed as a 
criticism of the administrative agents who will be selected by 
him to enforce and execute its provisions. 

It is charged that this bill is radical in its terms and pur- 
poses. This is unquestionably true. It is a departure from all 
the precedents and principles of both political parties, but, Mr. 
Chairman, every gentleman here knows that conditions which 
now confront and surround us are radically different from those 
with which we have dealt in the past. We find ourselves con- 
fronting a situation which is unprecedented, phenominal, unex- 
pected—lamentably so. We are at war. Just a short time ago 
it was the proud boast of American citizens that our country 
was at peace with all the world; that this great Republic, the 
champion and exponent of the rights and liberties of men and 
nations, would not engage in war; that this great Nation, the 
beacon light of all the nations of the earth, stood for peace. We 
to-day love peace and hate war, but unfortunately, by reason 
of conditions we could not control, we have been forced to 
declare war, in order to protect the dignity of that flag and to 
command respect for the sovereignty of this great Republic. 
This war for world-wide democracy and humanity must neces- 
sarily be fought by men. Men can not fight without food. 
To-day, more essentially than ever before in the history of 
the world, the nations of the earth are looking to us for sup- 
plies. But a short time ago our granaries were full, America 
had plenty, and happiness reigned supreme. But to-day from 
every business center of this good land, from those great con- 
gested districts where men toil to produce those things which 
are necessary to industrial life and which are imperatively 
necessary to the proper and successful prosecution of this war, 
we hear appeals for relief, accompanied by grave suggestions 
that there is a dangerous shortage in the food supplies in the 
land. The cry from the humble homes of the poor, from the 
abodes of the workingmen, and re-echoed all over the land, is 
that the cost of necessities of life has leaped so high as to be 
almost prohibitory. Gentlemen tell us we yet have an abun- 
dance of supplies in America. Perhaps we have. But what 
does it signify, gentlemen of this committee, what does it sig- 
nify if there is abundance of food locked in warehouses, con- 
cenled and hoarded away from those who need it for daily 
consumption, if the people can not obtain it? Will we permit 
those men who gamble in foodstuffs—who first rob the producer 
and then rob the ‘consumer, those greedy, insatiate, merciless 
cormorants—to continue to pillage, or will we pass this bill, open 
their warehouses, and put food on the market at fair prices? 

I concur in much that was said in the speech just delivered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. I doubt 
very much if prices are going to be cut in two by this legisla- 
tion. We afe in war and in my judgment war prices will pre- 
vail; but, Mr. Chairman, it becomes the patriotic duty of every 
citizen of this country, and especially of every Member of this 
House and of the Congress, to see to it that prices do not keep 
on piling upward toward the skies until famine stalks broad- 
cast throughout our land. I believe we are to-day considering 
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a most important piece of legislation. It does not attempt to 
provide uniforms for the soldiers; it does not provide for those 
engines and missiles of death which must and will be used, but 
it deals with and attempts to supply a want which is just as 
essential—it protects and conserves the food supply which the 
soldier boy in the field must have. Some of our boys have 
already gone across the waters into foreign lands, and ere long 
from over this broad land of ours, this beautiful country which 
has so long advocated and proclaimed the doctrine of peace, more 
of them, perhaps millions more of them, will follow to fight 
and maybe to die for the cause of humanity. 

Gentlemen of the committee, in my judgment nothing will do 
more to terrorize the forces against us or to safeguard the lives 
and strengthen the arms of those who are fighting for liberty 
than to waft across the ocean the glad tidings that the Congress 
of the United States is determined that every American soldier, 
as well as every allied soldier, shall be supplied with all the 
necessities of life. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, something has been said here about the pro- 
vision authorizing a minimum price for nonperishable farm 
products. 

It is feared that it will become the maximum price. I do not 
share that fear. I believe that the demand in the next four or 
five years will be so unlimited for all the products of the 
American farm that the minimum price will be lost sight of 
under the operation of the great principle of supply and demand. 
It is essential, in my Judgment, to fix a minimum price in order 
to stimulate production. And let me say here that I hope the 
man in the White House, who has shown such great wisdom, 
whose judgment bas been so unerringly true in all he has done 
up to date, will see to it, through the agencies appointed by 
him, that the minimum price is fixed high enough to guarantee 
to every man who produces a fair and reasonable profit on his 
crop, taking into consideration, of course, the high price of labor 
and farm tools. : 

This is not an effort to protect the farmer because he is a 


teresting and patriotic newspaper article from the pen of Sam 
Jordan, farm advisor of Chariton County, Mo, a very distin- 
guished writer and lecturer on subjects pertaining to production 
and conservation of farm crops: 
AFTER THE War, WHAT? 
“I? IG AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD.” 


Out of chaos may come order; out of rie may come right. Some 
new views of gant ay be Tat a A new code of human rights 
may be established. t a new meaning will be given to 

— . It may be that war will cause us to 


citizen preparation te efficiently earn that A 
conclude that no education is finished until the citizen's has I learned 

be of some service to society, and we may actually think that honest 
toil is honorable, even end so than inheriting great wealth that the 


citizen had no part in earn ing. 

There may come a time. when the war is ener that we will conclude 
that no government a right to — 2 on! yer as it does not 
8 on humanity, andl 71 not fo: ce. 

come to a time when we tion in 


Go e its 
ying the quality and the efficiency of its 


citizens, 

It may dawn Bes rd e country at large that “ Nations rise and fall 
with their agrleu we It may a that the very foundations of 
our Nation, i sperity, its health. ite its wealth, its happiness, its very 


existence, nave ‘prom menaced by the mischief that has been done to our 


y short-visioned la and by others who have — 


country that wealth is very argely term, that 
man aging he most often | at the cost of the other fellow. 
Th rtly true of all who 7777TTT te tae ee ik 
value, — it is wholly ee: 25 ithe speculator and the gambler. It — 
occur to our lawma poe ay ke chek tone rtant 
to the country as are the exploiters. 1 learn 
that the debt on Missouri farms is one Reg ag 97 8 that of the 
new seven Dillion national war debt, or that Iowa farmers N 


debt on their farms of almest one-seventh of that enormous amoun 
sum of which the human mind can not con or that the farmers ot 


this coun owe on their farms a som equal to o one-half of the 
war bonds, n all time, ancient or 
„ economic laws and conditions they can never 


hope to pay. Horrible as the war is, it may be teaching some folks 
that we must in the end depend on the land for our very existence. It 
seems that in the past so many have not had any such curious notions, 
Most of the talk now is how to feed the people” durin 
conflict. he war may bring us to see that we yet mu 
farmer for our very existence as a Nation, and that war is not the all- 
important thing to prepare for, — that preparation looks first to 


our soll, and those who toll upon i 

Wouldn't it be funny if the 8 could see that a commission 
might regulate the prices of staple food pi roducts just as well as a bunch 
of gamblers, speculators, and exploiters a Congress might aci 
see some time that the prices of staple f eos protoris do not need to 
be chan a day, as the lers desire, They may 
actually see, when the war is over, that it is of interest to the gambler 
only as prices ctuate, and that mene on wrecks the farmer. It 


may pet mgr at least some members of seciety that the farmer really 
ben AIEN deal in the market place. It may bring us to 
the knowled > tha we are wrong somewhere when in our country, the 
richest in the world, and the most prespereus, under shadow of the 
Stars and some of our citizens at this hour are literally starving 


and Stripes, 

to death while in their midst there are many who count their orri in 
terms of millions, much of it being accumulated by the exploitation of 
the farmer's products. We may arouse to the fact, when the war fs 
over, that the fertile soil is the Nation's most 2 heritage, and 

uces more in a ear than do all the gold mines of the earth 
life is maintained. 

rm tenancy is a 
— 25 the. * ai resi 
enancy and Baer Eg are rapidiy ma 
awful dengiet bring us to a 3 0 
ascertain the cause, which 2 — gy se 
farmer has not been gettin) im the market place. 
— oe of tenancy, his —— gg eg td — 8 he sees no escape, make 
him lose faith, and even abandon h —.— 

We may realize when the conflict is over that the Nation’s real 

pect bent brgan pag Ha wien huey navies, but in the hearts, in the 
homes of a contented le made so by an efficient, honest Government 
that looks. first to the welfare of all the people. 

Would it not be splendid if we could but see tha very lifeblood 
of our Nation begins its flow in the furrows of the fields, and 
that Sunny Slope ” is as important to the country as is Fifth Avenue? 
If it tak takes bloody war to teach us the importance of the land and 

and that the farmer deserves a square deal in our legis- 

the market place, and that he really desires a home of 
it will be worth ‘all the treasure it has cost. God grant 
and if it shall so be, then “This Govern- 

ment of te by people, the people” will “not perish 


and u 
apan the truth 


Sau JORDAN. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BRUMBAUGH]. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I shall vote for this food bill (H. R. 4961} now under 
consideration, whose title proclaims its purpose in tħe following 
language: 

1 for the 3 . Ne 
distribution of food products and fuel. E ~ 

I shall vote for this bill cheerfully and willingly, not that I 
approve of each and every detail of the bill, nor for the reason 


cost and distribution, is a mos 

in the present war situation b 
problem for the past three years. The present war condition 
on that already existed and has 


thing along drastic lines be done. A great committee of thie 
House, representing all sections and all parties in the Nation, 
has almost unanimously agreed that this bill presents the best 
thing to be done to meet the present situation. I accept their 

conclusions and give the bill my hearty and willing support. 
THE FOOD PIRATE A GREATER ENEMY TO OUR COUNTRY THAN AN ARMED FOR. 
Mr. Chairman, the food pirate as he exists to-day in all parts 
of the United States is no less an enemy of our country than 
an armed foe is an enemy of our country, and he is the more 
detestable of the two. In fact, the food pirate is an assassin 
of American life and American liberty, and whenever it is 
shown that greed and avarice alone, without mitigating circum- 
stances and conditions, has prompted his action of starvation 
and robbery, he deserves to be dealt with by the law as a pirate 
and assassin. Even a penitentiary sentence is not enough for 
such oppressors of the people and of laboring men, women, and 
children, for some men are so avaricious that they would endure 
even a penitentiary sentence if by so enduring in the end they 
would retain a fortune thus obtained and saved. The food 
pirate should be made to serve the sentence, and he, his estate, 
and backers should be made to pay back fourfold for every cent 
of his extortion. He not only brings pain and suffering, misery, 
thousands of homes, but he endangers the 
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in the fairness, protection, and justice of our national nws, 
and when that situation comes about the days of the Republic 


will have been numbered. [Applause.] 
THE UNJUST AND ALARMING SITUATION, 

Let us look at the alarming situation and notice what has been 
going on among avaricious men and food pirates for the last 
few years, coining money out of the stint and suffering of labor- 
ing men, robbing all our homes, and taking their extortionate 
toll from the mouths and backs of women and children. Let me 
cite just a few examples of the many that could be given. The 
other day the public press carried announcement stating that it 
had been ascertained that ears on a siding close to a town in Mi- 
nois had been billed and rebilled labeled as coal, while the same 
contained potatoes that were allowed to rot in the ears while 
the people were paying unheard-of prices for potatoes on account 
of the supposed shortage in the supply of the same. I have 
recently received a letter from a prominent business. man in my 
city, and I am going to quote two short paragraphs from that 
letter. He shows how peaches and potatoes, by arrangement of 
an association to raise were paid for on the tree and in 
the ground and allowed to rot to assist in maintaining the an- 
nounced shortage of the crop and the extortionate high prices 
eharged all the people. I quote the paragraphs: 


In the fall ef 1916 peach growers in northern Ohio received 68 cents the 


r bushel for select 


peaches, ches were sold in the 
‘columbus market at $3.25 and $3.50 


and in many cases 
trees, rather 


when these same 
r bus 


peaches were bonght and paid for and allowed to rot on the 
than reduce prices fò the consumer. 
I also know of one specific case where 200 acres of potatoes, t 


Is not this situation both alarming and criminal? It leads 
my correspondent to make this observation, which I also quote: 


From my observation I am inclined to belfeve that the lack of in- 
to Army is due, to 
feeling that 


as described, and in the absence of such protection and consideration 
on the part of the Government, the people are inclined to be slow in 
offering their services to the Government. 

I believe that this bill will show that our Government will 
and ean take care of this situation and correct this evil and 
bring relief. It is our bounden duty to see that the people get 
relief. 


THE UNPATRIOTIC EFFECT OF THE PRESENT SITUATION, 


These speculators in the necessities of life—food pirates—are 
striking a more deadly blow at our country than any foreign 
foe could strike. In this critical hour when men are offering 
their lives and their fortunes for the defense of republican in- 
stitutions and the honor of our flag we would be recreants if 
we did not vote to lay the heavy hand of the law upon these 
eriminals. Our laboring men, when they kiss their wives and 
babies good-bye to go to. the front, have most distressed, anxious 
thought for their homes, because of the extortion of these men. 
In a great Ohio daily, the Ohio State Journal of April 12, is a 
very suggestive curtoon that tells the entire story. Here is 
the young father bidding farewell to the anxious ones at home 
and as he passes out the front door to answer his country’s 
call the food speculator, with the black mask and revolver, in 
the garb of the burglar, enters the back door of that home, and 
the cartoon well states that while the father goes out of the 
front door the food speculator must be kept out of the back 
door. I am willing to do that, even if to do it we must send 
them to the penitentiary for life and make them and their 
estates pay back fourfold all their extortions. They have 
played their horrible game so long and to such a limit that they 
must be dealt with as traitors to our country and as despoilers 
of our homes. Why make such a fuss about eommon gamblers 
in money with loaded dice and cards and sit supinely by while 
the wealthy food pirate gambles on the foods of all kinds—food 
of which they never have seen a bushel from one year’s end to 
another and food of which they never have spent one day work- 
ing on the farm in the noonday sunlight of an August day to 
produce or to gather to feed the children of mankind? Why 
should we permit them to bottle up in cold-storage houses our 
food and then eke it out to the people at any old price that suits 
them and to keep the price up, let it rot, er throw it out on the 
dump, when people are crying with hunger? What they can 
not store and bottle up they have let rot, in many instances, in 
the field to keep it off the market. - 
They could 


mitted thousands of bushels to rot, and in the springtime threw 
thousands of bushels on the dump. 


THE CRITICAL SITUATION THE COUNTRY FACES. 

Gentlemen of the House, I am trying to be conservative and 
mild in my statement of this case. If you do not think so, 
read the statement given to the press the other day by Mr, 
Hoover, the national food commissioner, in which he states that 
the food pirates and food speculators have robbed this Nation 
of $50,000,000 per month—$50,000,000 per month taken by ex- 
tortion. Mr. Hoover states that in the last five months $250,- 
000,000 has been extorted from the American consumer in ex- 
cess of normal profits of manufacturers and distributors. Think 
of this being allowed to continue while meat and butter and 
many of the necessities of life have been driven from the work- 
ingman’s table simply because he can not earn enough to have 
upon his table the things that his hard labor demands and 
to which he is justly entitled. For myself, I want to say that 
I am no new convert on this subject. I was greatly gratified 
when months ago one of the great dailies of my native city, the 
Columbus Dispatch, recognized and commented upon my efforts 
in regard to the importance of the food and fuel situation, and 
I take pleasure in inserting here an editorial from the above, 
which reads as follows: 


MR. BRUMBAUGH ALERT TO SERVE, 


The Dispatch has word from Con BrompBavenH that he is 


— 

ip to the poor ant interfering with the hearti- 

peopl and is alert to do all that may 
be done to put am end to the injustice. The first of the adminis- 
tration’s bills to deal with the situation was introduced Monday, and 
others follow. Mr. BRUMBAUGH has never yet failed to stand 
squarely behind the President in his efforts to establish justice at 
home as well as abroad. His voice and vote have always been for the 
patient, far-seeing man in the White House, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that they will so continue. 

Ir the Ohio delegation there are some “ willful men“ who have not 
helped but hinde their country’s cause, but Franklin County can 
be grateful that its representative is not one of them. 

I have considered this food and fuel situation a very im- 
portant and critical situation for three years past and have 
done my individual utmost to remedy the situation, even when 
others were perfectly satisfied with the situation and some 
making money out of the situation. The food and fuel problem 
was a critical problem long before the war began. It is an 
outrage upon the people that the food and fuel situation has 
been allowed to remain in the condition we now find it. It has 
been a heartless wrong and cruel injustice on the people. I 
trust this bill will correct the wrong and injustice. 

Mr. FARR. Does the gentleman say he knows positively the 
statement he makes now is a fact? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. My correspondent says he knows it is a 
Saet He is a well-known business man and manufacturer in my 

ty. 

Mr. FARR. This year? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. For the fall of 1916. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an alarmist, but I honestly and 
sincerely believe that the people will not much longer tolerate 
allowing greed and avarice to control the food and fuel situation 
so that thousands of men, and I might say millions of men and 
families, must go cold and hungry while a few amass great 
fortunes in the control of food and fuel prices. I am not an 
alarmist, but I believe a change must soon come in regard to 
the management and control of men and institutions dealing 
with the food and fuel.supply or our country will drift into very 
serious domestic and internal difficulties and insurrections that, 
if not checked by giving relief and doing justice, will lead to 
a commune as tragic as the French commune that horrified the 
world, but which, like the lightning and storm, cleared the 
atmosphere when it was over. [Applause.] 

f THE GREAT POWER CONFERRED UPON THE PRESIDENT. 

Some have objected to this bill because it confers upon the 
President unlimited autherity and power. -In ordinary times 
and times of peace I would be unwilling to vote for any measure 
that conferred upon any man the unlimited power and authority 
that this bill confers; but in this crisis, the greatest our country 
has ever faced, I am willing to trust and follow the President 
in the future as I have in the past, and pray that he may be 
given great wisdom to execute the provisions of this bill, and 
I pray for more strength to his good right arm in dealing witn 
this appalling situation. 

FUEL AS WELL AS FOOD. 

In my mind I have long @ssociated the fuel situation with the 
food situation. In many cases it presents the same dastardly 
situation. I have not been one of those who have thought that 
Government ownership would solve all of these problems; but 
we must solve them, and if we do not the people themselves will 
arise and solve them by some sort ef Government ownership. 
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The poet has said that man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 


less millions mourn. The people will not much longer be satisfied | 


to let man’s inhumanity to man in the shape of avarice and 
greed make countless millions go cold and hungry while a few, 
through this greed and avarice, amass unheard-of fortunes out 
of the want and necessities of the people, and especially of 
laboring people and the poor. 

THE FARMER AND LOCAL STOREKEEPER NOT TO BLAMC. 

I am not criticizing or condemning the farmer, or the grower 
of grain, fruits, food and feed products, or even many of the 
middlemen, the local storekeepers, who preserve, take care of 
and sell us the same ofttimes at a very low and reasonable 
margin of profit. The farmer and the grower of grain, fruit, 
food and feed products, the toiler who raises the same, who 
follows the plow or handles the hoe, plants, gathers, and har- 
vests the crops, who works in the sun heat from daylight to 
dark, day in and day out, as many of us have ofttimes done, are 
not the hoarders of foods and are not the food-price pirates. 
These toilers are entitled to any advanced price that comes to 
them out of the natural order of supply and demand. Neither 
am I referring to the great majority of the iocal middlemen 
merchants who serve us in our localities. These men are mak- 
ing in most cases only a fair profit, and in many cases less profit 
than formerly. They, like the rest of us, are the victims of the 
food-pirate-made prices. I am condemning as an enemy to his 
country and his fellowmen the food pirate who speculates in 
foods and feeds, corners the supply, hoards it, sells it back to us 
at his own avaricious price, and to maintain that price lets it 
rot or throws it on the dump rather than feed the hungry, the 
laborer, and the poor. These are the men who must be dealt 
with in these critical times as enemies of our country and as 
enemies and despoilers of our homes. 


A PROPOSED REMEDY. 


It is well enough to recognize evils, but it is better still to 
propose a remedy. I am going to be bold enough to make two 
suggestions that might be developed into remedies: 

First. Action by State legislatures. 

State legislatures in the various States could pass a law 
authorizing municipalities to bond themselves and establish 
municipal cold-storage plants and fuel-supply yards. By State 
arrangement provisions and fuel could be purchased when prices 
are low and sold to the people at a small profit when prices other- 
wise would be ordinarily highest. These plants could act, not 
as competitive plants with individual enterprises but simply as 
a reserve supply to assist in controlling the situation and prevent 
food speculation. 2 

Second. Prompt action by the legal department of the Goy- 
ernment. 

But better than all this would be the effect of prompt and 
vigorous and unrelenting action by the legal department of the 
Federal Government. Take the cases I have cited above as ex- 
amples. Is there any reason why, after and upon undisputable 
evidence and proof, these men should not be arrested and con- 
victed within a few days for such outrageous action against 
society and the peace of the country? If some misguided old 
man anywhere in the United States should chance to make some 
unguarded remark, through many sources he is quickly reported 
and within a few hours he is brought to answer for his unwise 
or unpatriotic remarks. Through these same sources of infor- 
mation, could not these Government agencies of various kinds 
all over the country report these serious offenses and offenders? 
And could not our United States district attorneys and the legal 
department of the Government be just as vigorous and speedy 
in the prosecution of the same and as prompt to bring the 
offender to the bar of justice? If this was done in every com- 
munity it would soon break up the nefarious practice that 
shames the name of justice and smells to heaven. 


4 WORD TO THE LEGAL DEPARTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


The legal department of the United States Government has a 
great duty to perform, a sacred and patriotic duty to-the people 
and to the Nation. No law is of any effect unless it is enforced. 
We give you this drastic law. You must enforce it. You must 
prosecute. You must be able to see, to hunt out, to convict, and 
to send to the penitentiary the wealthy food gambler as well as 
the petty thief who steals a ham or a loaf of bread. Even the 
great patriotism of our people will not cause them to continue 
to pay for food higher prices right here in the land of abounding 
plenty than that same food is now selling for in London to-day. 
I want to emphatically say that our people are getting very im- 
patient at legal delays and inactions on the part of the Federal 
arm of the law in dealing with these food pirates, who not only 
rob us, but flaunt their ill-gotten wealth in our very faces. 

For myselt-I have no hesitancy in saying t I am unwilling 
to shut my eyes or ears either to the fact of wrong or to the 


cry of the people. I am unwilling either to enslave our own 
people while aiding others to be free, or to starve our own 
people while feeding others. It is not necessary to do so either 
to free or to feed others, 

A WORD OF WARNING, 


It is hard. Mr. Chairman, to use conservative language in 
dealing with these men and this situation. The greatest enemy 
that threatens our country to-day is this internal enemy. The 
sooner this internal enemy is crushed the better the Nation 
will be equipped from every point of view to withstand and over- 
come our military autocratic enemy. Civilization itself is at 
stake. The people demand immediate action upon the part of 
the Government against the vultures who buy and store vast 
amounts of grain and food produce of every kind until it decays 
and is hauled to the dump, or who hoard and hold it to amass 
wealth out of want and suffering of the people, thus preventing 
the workingmen, women, and children, in many cases. from 
getting sufficient amount of food to keep body and soul together. 
We owe it to our fellow men to protect them from the enemies 
within as well as the enemies without. It is an oft-repeated 
saying that history repeats itself. The people may be patient 
and long-suffering, but he is a fool who thinks they will be 
patient and long-suffering forever. The cup is full; it is full 
to overflowing. In the hope that this law will be an instrument 
in the hands of the Federal authorities, we grant this unheard-of 
power carried in this bill. We confidently hope and trust that 
the power granted will be promptly and energetically used to 
bring relief to all the people, to make mankind feel that we are 
all brothers seeking each other’s good and safety, and thus do 
our part to avert the danger that threatens our country—to bring 
new light to the face of labor, new hope to the homes of the poor, 
and make the earth a better place to live upon, fuller of love, 
and truth, and justice for all. . 

We must pass a drastic measure such as this to win this war, 
and we must win this war. The honor, the glory, and the future 
of our country is in our keeping. We dare not fail, and we will 
not fail. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this bill has for its purpose 
encouraging the production and conserving tbe supplies, as well 
as controlling the distribution of necessaries defined in section 1 
as “ food, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production.” 
It seeks to prevent the hoarding, monopolization, or speculation 
in these necessaries, and to establish and maintain Government 
control over them during the war, and authorizes the creation 
of certain agencies to carry out the purposes of the act. 

Everyone realizes the very great importance of the bill under 
discussion. It is appreciated that the passage of the bill or a 
similar measure is imperative. In effect, it establishes a govern- 
mental control over these necessaries, and places the responsi- ` 
bility upon the President of the United States, and those whom 
he may designate, to see that the act is fairly and equitably ad- 
ministered. It contains many drastic provisions, but it must be 
remembered that this is a war measure and that by the very 
terms of the act itself it ceases to be effective not later than 
one year after the termination of the war, the exact date to be 
ascertained and promulgated by the President. 

In considering this bill, it is important to inquire as to the 
necessity for the legislation—whether the particular bill is the 
best means of effecting our purpose and whether Congress has 
the constitutional power to enact the desired legislation. 

So far as the constitutionality of this bill is concerned, I 
think it is clearly shown by the brief submitted by the chairman 
of the committee, prepared for the purpose, that Congress has 
the power, as a war measure, to enact this legislation. It has 
also been shown by the very able speeches recently made on this 
floor. In my judgment under “the war powers of the Consti- 
tution” Congress has the constitutional power to enact this 
legislation. Indeed, I think no one seriously assails the con- 
stitutionality of this bill. Congress has the power to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, and to provide and maintain 
a navy, as well as to make all laws that may be necessary to 
carry into execution the foregoing powers. 

Everyone admits the necessity for this legislation. The 
prices of fuel and food products have rapidly risen. Some 
legislation is required to correct the hoarding, monopolization, 
and speculation in the common necessaries of life. The object 
of this bill is to encourage the producer and not hurt him; but 
in a very drastic manner it is designed to do away with the 
excessive profits of the middlemen The farmers of the country 
who produce food supplies do not hoard, monopolize, or specu- 
late in these necessaries of life, nor do they enter into combina- 
tions to enhance the value of food products. It has been re- 
peatedly stated during this discussion that 90 per cent of the 
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products raised on the farm are sold within a reasonable time 

after they ‘are harvested, and that the profits from excessive 

prices for which these products now sell in a large measure go 
. to middlemen, who have nothing to do with their production. 

Speaking of the products raised in my district, I know that 
this is true, especially of staple products like wheat and cotton. 
Cotton is now selling fer about 25 cents per pound. Most ef 
the cotton was sold when picked last fall for 13 to 16 cents per 
pound. A little of it perhaps sold for a higher price. 

Hon. F. M. Gault, president of the Oklahoma State Board of 
Agriculture, in a statement inserted in the Recor by me with 
reference to the 1916 wheat crop raised in Oklahoma, says that 
prior to October 1, 73 per cent of the wheat was marketed at an 
average price of $1.05 per bushel, that during the month of 
October 7 per cent was marketed at $1.42 per bushel, and that 
the remainder was marketed at various dates thereafter, while 
the average price received was only $1.22 per bushel for last 
year's crop. In Oklahoma flour is selling for $16 per barrel, 
which should make wheat worth $3.80 per bushel, giving the 
middleman or speculator an average profit of $2.58 per bushel. 

The purpose of this bill is to eliminate so far as possible the 
profits of the speculator or middleman, and in order to do it 
drastic provisions are gathered into it that would not be enacted 
into law during peace times. ‘ 

Section 8 establishes Government control not only over the 
fuel and food products named in the bill but it extends the law 
to include all the processes and methods of their production, 
distribution, and marketing, and places this responsibility on the 
President, giving him the authority to enter into any voluntary 
arrangements or agreements and to use any agencies or cooper- 
ate with them or to accept the services of any persons without 
compensation. It is a very comprehensive section. 

The next section makes it unlawful to hoard, monopolize, will- 
fully destroy, or engage in discriminatory, unfair, or deceptive 
practices for the purpose of enhancing prices or restricting the 
supply or to combine or agree to limit or restrict the production, 
supply, distibution or manufacture of any necessaries or to 
enhance the price thereof. 

Section 5 authorizes the President, when he shall deem it 
necessary, to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution of any of the necessaries and make 
regulations for carrying the same into effect. It prescribes a 
penalty for the violation of same. Under the regulations to be 
issued under this section, reports may be required and accounts 
audited. The President is authorized to correct any unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, or unfair rate or charge, to find out 
what would be reasonable, and to compel the observance of the 
same. Farmers, gardeners, and retail dealers are exempted 
from the penalties of this section. 

Ample provisions are contained in section 6 against willful 

hoarding of necessaries in quantities exceeding reasonable re- 
quirements of any individual, manufacturer, or wholesale, re- 
tail, or other dealer, but the individual who produces products 
on his farm or garden is exempt from the provisions of this 
section. 
» Section 7 provides that where necessaries are hoarded, in 
addition to the criminal provisions of section 6, proceedings 
may be instituted for the purpose of condemning the necessaries 
hoarded, selling the same, and paying to the owner the pro- 
ceeds derived therefrom, less court costs and charges. 

The President is authorized by section 9 to purchase, provide 
for the production and storage, and afterwards sell such neces- 
saries as may be required by the Government; and he is au- 
thorized by section 10 to requisition and take over, use, or 
operate any factory, mine, or other plant in which necessaries 
may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or mined, which, in 
his judgment, are essential for the national security or defense, 
upon the payment for them of a just compensation to be de- 
termined by him. The owner is permitted to sue in the courts 
to recover any additional sum claimed to be due. 

Section 11 is designed to prevent undue eement or 
fluctuation of prices and prevent speculation in products. It 
authorizes the President to prohibit operations and transactions 
of boards of trade or similar places of business, and, what is 
more important, it specifically states that such places of busi- 
ness may be required to keep records and statements of account 
and make reports of all transactions, so that every detail of 
stock gambling may be inquired into, and plenary power is 
given to correct all abuses. 

The President is authorized by section 12, in the event he 
finds it necessary to stimulate production of nonperishable agri- 
cultural products, to guarantee a price for such products before 
seeding time and to insure the producers thereof a reasonable 
profit. The purpose of this provision is to increase production 
by agreeing with the farmer in advance that he shall receive a 


fair price for his products.. If this guaranty is given by or 
under the direction of the President, there will be no danger 
of overproduction to the farmer and an adequate supply of all 
food products will be secured for the Government and our 
allies. I am sure that the farmers of this country can trust 
the President of the United States in this emergency. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not believe there can be any overproduction dur- 
ing the war or for years after it. Hence, I do not believe there 
is any financial danger to the Government in guaranteeing a 
reasonably high price to men producing the food products of 
the country. The expectation of sure profits and better prices, 
I am inclined to believe, will prove a sufficient stimulation to 
the farmers. I think the best provisions of this bill, the ones 
which the President will be ealled upon to exercise most, are 
those that are designed to prevent hoarding, monopolization, 
or manipulation of prices by speculators and stock gamblers. I 
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In order to carry ont the provisions of the bill, an appropria- 
tion of $2.500,000 is made for the administrative features and 
the sum of $150,000,000 is appropriated for the other purposes 
of the act, and made immediately available. Provision is made 
in the bill for using the money as a revolving fund. 

Section 13 places the power in the hands of the President of 
regulating or limiting the use of food products in the production 
of alcoholic liquors, or nonalcoholic beverages, and prescribes a 
penalty for the violation of the section. I shall be glad to sup- 
port an amendment having for its purpose national prohibition, 
I do not believe that any of our food products, in the first place, 
should go into the production of alcoholic liquors, and this pro- 
vision can be defended as a peace measure as well as a war meas- 
ure. I am in favor of prohibition—local, State, and national— 
and will vote for any provision looking to that end. 

I have not attempted to analyze all the provisions of this bill, 
but have contented myself by reviewing them in a somewhat 
general way, stating the general purposes of the act and the evils 
intended to be corrected. 

This has been a most trying session to every Member of Con- 
gress. We all feel keenly the responsibility resting upon us. 
On April 2, the day we convened and immediately after organiz- 
ing, the President appeared before us and delivered his memor- 
able message. On April 5, by an almost unanimous vote, we 
declared that a state of war existed with the Imperial German 
Government. Since that time we have provided for a five billion 
dollar bond issue, and the issuance of $2.000,000,000 in Treas- 
ury certificates. We passed an act providing the means of 
raising an army to carry on this war and made appropriations, 
the largest in the history of this Government, for the Army and 
Navy, as well as larger appropriations for the other depart- 
ments of the Government. This House passed a revenue bill to 
raise in round numbers the very large sum of $1,800,000,000, in 
addition to taxes heretofore raised by other methods. Much 
other legislation of a very important character, which I will 
not take the time to enumerate but which is well known to the 
public, has been enacted. One bill provided for raising an army, 
and June 5 was set apart as the day upon which all persons 
coming within its provisions should register. Differences of 
opinion naturally arose as to all bills under consideration. Com- 
mittees considered each, thrashed out their differences, and re- 
ported to this House, where the several bills were debated at 
length, both under general debate and under detailed considera- 
tion of the various provisions of each, and they were enacted into 
law. Se 

We are in the greatest war known to history. No man will 
even hazard a as to when it will end. No one can tell 
what it will cost in blood and treasure. We have entered this 
war. The past is behind us. Our face is to the enemy and the 
flag of our country, which has.never known defeat, in the end will 
wave in victory over a triumphant army. The President of the 
United States has a tremendous responsibility to bear during 
these trying times, and every man connected with the various 
departments of the Government is each helping him share this 
great burden. It has been lightened greatly by the loyal and 
enthusiastic support of 110,000,000 brave citizens of this Re- 
public. They love their flag and will never see it go down to 
defeat. They appreciate the liberty secured for them in the 
trying days of seventy-six, and they now know that they are bat- 
tling against the greatest autocracy the world has ever known, 
The people of this country without regard to party are valiantly 

ing their great leader. [Applause.] It is inspiring 
indeed to read in almost every daily paper about the two living 
ex-Presidents zealously, ardently, and patriotically supporting 
the President in this national emergency. Of course, all the 


legislation enacted did not meet with their complete approval, 
büt their country having spoken they have felt that it is their 


patriotic duty to sustain the President. They do not covertly 
go about attacking this act’s or that act’s constitutionality. 

I want to say that while I do not set myself up as a measure 
for any man’s patriotism, and that while I, in common with 
others, entertained differences of opinion on the details of the 
varlous bills introduced, considered, and enacted in this House, 
yet when this Congress has spoken and when the existence of my 
country is impériled and the liberty of the people involved, I 
shall sink all personal differences and withhold all individual 
criticisms and loyally, enthusiastically, and patriotically sup- 
port the President of the United States. [Applause.] In these 
trying times I am impatient with partisanship and impatient 
with demagogy. Incendiary speeches should be suppressed. 
The constitutionality of acts should be tested in the courts and 
not argued in a forum where everyone knows there is absolutely 
no chance of repealing them and no serious intention to do so 
on the part of anyone making the attack. Incalculable harm can 
be done to the plain citizens throughout this Republic by a 
garbled or a partial statement of facts. For instance, the opin- 
ion of an Attorney General in 1912 as to the use of the militia 
can not be held applicable to legislation subsequently enacted 
federalizing the National Guard. The less informed citizens 
throughout the country reading the garbled statements may 
arrive at erroneous conclusions and become themselves violators 
of the law, which will render the task of the President much 
more difficult in this crisis. 

I shall not say more, but want to emphasize in my humble 
way my impatience, condemnation, and protest against any per- 
son in public or private life who in this hour of our Nation’s 
peril utters a single word or writes a single line or does a single 
act which will make more difficult in the slightest degree the 
carrying on of this war to a successful conclusion. 

The people of this country are going to be called upon to make 
the very greatest sacrifices. They will have to bear an immense 
financial burden. They have already generously subscribed to 
liberty loan bonds and will do their duty in supporting the Red 
Cross. They will make every other necessary personal and 
financial sacrifice. Above and beyond all, they will send the 
flower of the country into the Army, many never to return. 

I do not want to be understood as saying that I am against 
any just criticism or fair debate upon any bill up for considera- 
tion, but I am opposed to anyone protesting loyalty in one breath 
and in the next saying things which make the burden of our 
leaders’ more difficult to bear. 

Let me close, paraphrasing the words of Decatur, with this 
Sentiment: Here is to my country! May she always be right; 
but right or wrong, my country.” [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HELVERING]. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend, in connection with my remarks, an article by the 
governor of our State, Mr. Capper, not really on this bill, but in 
connection with the subject I shall discuss, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks as indicated. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are 
undoubtedly many novel reasons why this bill is not being sup- 
ported by some few Members of this House. The most novel, in 
my opinion, is that which actuates the gentleman from the tenth 
district of Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. I think when we read sec- 
tion 18 and take in connection with section 13 the powers granted 
there to the President of the United States we can readily under- 
stand his position. Section 13 provides: 

That whenever the Pres:dent shall find that limitation 
or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of alcohol or of aleoholic or nonalcoholic bevera 
such nonalcoholic beverages as he determine, or that uction 
of the alcoholic content of any beverage is essen in order to assure 
an adequate an continuous ly of food, he is authorized, from 
time to time, to prescribe and give public notice of the extent of the 
limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. 

I think that solves the objection to this bill raised by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, MEEKER]. I intend briefly to 
corroborate that statement by answering an attack, if I may 
be allowed this digression, which was made by this gentleman 
upon the State which I have the honor in part to represent, 
shortly after the close of the last session of Congress, and I 
desire now to speak on “ Kansas and prohibition” and bring 
to light the character of the attacks made on the State by the 
brewery advocates as an admission of their desperation. 

In the Coneresstonat Recorp of March 8, after Congress had 
adjourned and it was impossible for any Representative from 
Kansas to defend the State he loves, the Representative from 
the tenth congressional district of Missouri inserted an article 
which occupied 67 pages of that issue, and was entirely: de- 
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voted to an attack upon the State which I have the honor to 
represent in part. 

I might well denounce the manner and the time in which 
this article was inserted. If the author of it, or I should say 
the sponsor for it, for a discredited and unreliable former Kan- 
San was in truth the author, had a slight regard for the amen- 
ities which should govern in dealing with neighbors and friends, 
he would have inserted that article at a time when a reply 
could have been made. That he did not do so is proof of the 
fact that he felt somewhat ashamed of what he was doing, and 
that the work of years of scandal-mongering and of digging into 
the files of press and the columns of muckraking magazines did 
not result so satisfactorily that he dared come out into the 
open and give opportunity for disproof. It would seem that he 
acted on the belief that if Congress did not convene again un- 
til December next, as was then believed, his statements, whether 
true or fulse, would receive such wide circulation with the aid 
of a Government frank that they never could be contradicted 
successfully and that the breweries would have splendid ad- 
ditional material with which to attack Kansas and its ideals, 

But we can afford to pass over all that. Fortunately we have 
come together sooner than was then expected. Unfortunate is 
the cause which brought us here, but it is fortunate for my State 
that we have an opportunity, sooner than was expected, to chal- 
lenge the statements contained in that article in the Recorp and 
aid in bringing forth the truth. 

The gentleman who stands responsible for the article referred 
to says: 

Some 10 years ago I became inte 7 
prohibitory Tove of the United State Gnd Ste cou Since. that 
time I have endeavored to maintain the attitude of a student. 

Now, it may be merely a coincidence, but the gentleman moved 
into the greatest brewery district in the United States in 1906— 
see his own statement in the Congressional Directory, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session—and that would make the time cor- 
respond with the period when hè declares that he became in- 
terested in the study of prohibition. Environment is very apt 
to color the human judgment. The gentleman could look all 
around him and note the industry which was bringing prosperity 
to his parishioners. He would have been less than human did 
he not begin to dread anything which would tend to drag down 
that industry, and therefore it was but natural that his studies 
would be taken with the view of finding evidence in favor of 
that industry rather than with the idea of helping to destroy it. 
But what was the business which he found was the mainstay of 
so many of his church members? 


FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 


I have always been a believer in the idea that a man should 
in fact represent his district. That is what he is sent here for. 
Also I am not among those who believe that the brewery business 
is illegitimate, although it will be so when we secure national 
prohibition, and I hope that day is close at hand. 

In the meantime we must regard the business as a legitimate 
one. It is recognized by the Government to the extent that we 
derive a tax from its product. Now, I notice that the Repre- 
sentative from Missouri, who is so bitterly opposed to prohibition 
in Kansas, has no less than 15 of these legitimate industries in 
his congressional district. Here are the names and locations: 

Anheuser Busch Brewery, Ninth and Pentalozzi. S 

American Brewery, 2825 South Broadway. 

Empire Brewery, Sarah and Wabash Railroad. $ 

Green Tree Brewery, Sidney. southwest corner of Ninth. 

Griesdeck, Nineteenth, corner of Shenandoah. 

Grone Brewery, 2219 Clark Avenue. 

Klausmann Brewery, 8639 Souih Broadway. 

Lemp Brewery, 3322 South Thirteenth. 
` Mutual Brewery, 236 South Boyle. 

National Brewery, Eighteenth, southwest corner of Gratiot. 

Obert Brewery, 2700 South Twelfth. 

Stifel Brewery, Gravois Avenue and Michigan Avenue. 

St. Louis Bottle Beer Co., 2825 South Broadway. 

Union Brewery, 3126 Gravois Avenue. 

Wainwright Brewery, Papin, Tenth to Eleventh. 

There you have 15 reasons why the Representative from the 
tenth district of Missouri should oppose Kansas prohibition and 
strive to make it unpopular in the Nation. [Laughter.] We 
can all understand that. He has 15 institutions in his district 
which make profit by making men drunkards, while Kansas is 
engaged in the effort to prevent her sons from answering to the 
call of the 15. Of a truth there's a reason.” [Applause.] 


= NO QUARREL WITH MISSOURI. 


It is not my intent or desire to assail Missouri, or any other 
State, in order to sing the praises of Kansas. Thank God, Kan- 
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sas does not need that kind of advertising. I have the highest 
regard for our sister State of Missouri, and for the splendid 
representation which it has always had in this body. But when 
a Representative from that State assails Kansas, ridicules her 
ideals, misrepresents her people, and strives to have the country 
believe that a policy which Kansas has seen free tu adopt is 
resulting in bringing the State into a condition of “Gry rot,” I 
am justified in calling attention to the actual facts, and if in 
making a comparison with Missouri I shall offend. then it must 
be borne in mind that it was an attack made upon Kansas by 
a Missouri Representative which is the cause. 

Look up the United States Census for 1910, the last available 
authentic authority, and you will find that only 2.2 per cent of 
the people of Kansas are illiterate, while in Missouri the per- 
centage was 4.3. I do not propose to claim that the immense 
difference between the two represents the difference between 
saloon influence and the influences operating in communities in 
which the saloon is ostracized, but I would be justified in doing 
so in answering a critic who seems to believe that every evil in 
Kansas is due to the fact that we shut out the brewer and his 
products. 

Look up the same authority and you will discover that in the 
10-year period, from 1900 to 1910, Kansas increased in population 
15 per cent, while Missouri added but 6 per cent to her total. 

Surely these statistics do not indicate that prohibition is in- 
juring Kansas intellectually, nor is it driving population away. 
Before I am through I propose to show that we have gained 
immensely in material wealth. In the Zace of this evidence, 
which is not the mere assertion of an individual, but the results 
of governmental investigation, the country can well decide 
whether or not prohibition has resulted to the detriment of 
Kansas. 

IMMATERIAL AND IRRELEVANT. 


The author of the article published in the Recorp on March 8 
was believed to be a lawyer, and the sponsor for the article has 
finally drifted into the same profession. therefore both should 
be cognizant as to the quality of evidence which will be ruled 
out of court because it is “immaterial and irrelevant.” Of the 
67 pages in the article referred to, at least 60 haye no bearing 
whatever on the subject of prohibition, or of its effects in Kansas. 

Page after page is given up to an attack upon the State govern- 
ment of Kansas and to the parsimonious manner in which the 
State has been conducting its institutions. Pages are devoted 
to attacks upon Gov. Capper and ex-Govs. Hodges and Stubbs. 
Goy. Capper and ex-Goy. Stubbs are not of my political faith, 
but I am free to testify that both stand for the best interests 
of Kansas, as does ex-Goy. Hodges, and not one of the three gen- 
tlemen would tor a moment support a single measure which 
would be adverse to Kansas or which would prove detrimental 
to the interests of a single individual in the State. All three 
are known to the Nation as representing humanitarianism in its 
best sense, and when they are assailed because they have worked 
for economical State government in Kapsas it simply shows that 
prejudige and not reason is controlling their critics. 

And when you analyze the character of the evidence which is 
brought forth to condemn these gentlemen you can at once 
see how little it is worthy of credence. Columns are used up to 
give the quotations from the reports of the superintendents of 
the various State institutions. No criticism need be made of 
these gentlemen. 

As far as I know they are sincere men and capable men. But 
we have to deal every day here with department heads, and 
we know very well that their estimate of the needs of their 


various departments is generally far in excess of our own. The 


head of every State institution is an enthusiast, if he is the 
proper kind f a man. He believes in the work he is doing, 
and is ever striving to extend his sphere of usefulness. You 
will always find him appealing to the power which has control 
of expenditures for new buildings, extra help, increases in wages, 
and authority to take up new activities. He knows, as we all 
know who have had to deal with the appropriation of public 
money, that there is keen competition between him and all 
others who want appropriations, and that the only way for him 
to get part of what he wants is to ask for a great deal more 
than he ever expects to get. He will get up a report which will 
show to those who are not familiar with the facts that his 
institution will go to ruin unless he has $1,000,000, and when 
he gets $20.000 he finds that he is able to get along without any 
trouble, Take any State, and I do not care which one you pick, 
and if it were to appropriate the amount of money asked for it 
would be bankrupt in one year. But in these matters we have 
to exercise common sense, and we find that we can practice 
sensible economy without causing hardship. Kansas has and 
will continue to always keep her institutions at a high standard, 
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and the people of Kansas have never been backward in paying 
the price for anything their State really needed. 

The matter of our treatment of our State institutions is the 
business of the people of Kansas alone, and it has no bearing 
whatever on the question as to whether prohibition is beneficial 
or detrimental. But when it is held up to Kansas that her 
students are going elsewhere to receive their education, and that 
the State is financially the loser thereby, I desire to say that the 
charge is ridiculous, Human nature is always the same. The 
thought that the thing far away is better than what we can find 
under our hand is one that will never be eliminated from hu- 
manity. No matter how high the standing of the educational 
institutions in any State, you will find students in that State 
who prefer to go elsewhere. Look up the student body at Yale 
and note how many are there from Massachusetts; make the 
Same investigation at Harvard, and you will be surprised at 
the number who are enrolled from Connecticut. Does anyone 
for a moment believe that such evidence is a reflection upon the 


intellectual standing of either institution? I have before me a 


catalogue of one of our State educational institutions in Kansas, 
and I find that the enrollment comes from 27 States and 5 
foreign countries. Missouri alone contributes 43 students, and 
yet Missouri has a splendid institution of the same kind. The 
attendence of these students in Kansas is no reflection upon 
Missouri, but rather it serves to emphasize the thought which 
I haye expressed before—we prefer to go farther afield for what 
we desire, rather than to pick it up when it lies under our hand. 

But, as I have said, all of these things have no bearing upon 
prohibition or upon its effects in Kansas, and we can sweep 
aside the bulk of the material submitted by the gentleman from 
Missouri. I am willing to discuss it at any time or in any place, 
but I do not propose to diverge from the material poirt at issue, 
and that is the success or failure of prohibition. 

PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION. 


Kansas, in common with most States, has learned that prohi- 
bition is a matter of progress and of evolution. The first step 
taken was to pass a prohibition law, but the enforcement of 
that law was largely left to local authorities, and it naturally 
followed that law enforcement, or neglect to enforce, followed 
the trend of thought of the officials in the different localities. 

Then, in 1906, ex-Senator Harris aroused the people of 
Kansas to the necessity of real enforcement, and out of his 
efforts came the resolve of the State authorities to insist upon 
the city and county authorities driving out the saloon, and 
where these officials failed to perform their duty the strong 
arm of the State was used and the saloon was driven out of 
Kansas. 

But that was not enough. Kansas was surrounded on four 
sides by States which authorized the open saloon, and it 
naturally followed that liquor could be shipped in, or brought 
in, with comparative ease, and the work of the bootlegger was 
aided. But Kansas appreciated the great gain which had 
resulted from even partial prohibition, and therefore from time 
to time the law has been amended so as to remedy any defects 
shown. A law was passed to show by record every shipment 
made into the State by the express companies, and as this was 
not sufficient to prevent the men who would go to the border 
cities and bring in their supplies, Kansas took advantage of the 
opportunity provided by the decree of the Supreme Court on 
the constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon Act and enacted what 
is known as the bone-dry“ law, which prohibits the bringing 
in, shipping in, or having possession of intoxicating beverages. 
We believe that we have solved the problem as far as Kansas 
is concerned. At any rate it appears to be working well, as 
may be noted by the following clipping, taken from the Junc- 
tion City Union of March 19, a paper published in a city of 
nearly 7,000 people, if we include the inhabitants of Fort 
Riley, one of our most important military posts, which adjoins 
the city. The Union says: 

ONLY ONE ARREST——-BONE-DRY 3 DOWN THE WORE OF THE POLICE 
CE. 

Since the bone-dry“ law went into effect, almost a month ago, 
there has been but one arrest in Junction City on a drunkenness charge, 
and in that case the offender acquired his jag in Kansas City and came 
to Junction City on a night before it bad worn off, 

But there never has been a time when Kansas has faltered 
in her faith in the efficacy of prohibition. After careful 
observance of its effects she has long since come to the con- 
clusion that even when the law was ignored in spots, neverthe- 
less it was valuable in building up a better citizenship, in mak- 
ing many homes happier, and in adding to the material pros- 
perity of the State. Never has there been a time when she 
would have gone back to the day of the wide-open saloon, and 
she has given ample proof of that when the opportunity was 
afforded. 
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And Kansas calls the atten the people of the United 
States to the real proof which is so plainly before them. While 
there was a time, and that not so 
State was surrounded on all four 
erated the saloon, to-day three of the four have followed the 
lead of Kansas and are in the prohibition column. And the 
leaven is continuing to work on the fourth, as can be plainly 
seen by the vote on prohibition in Missouri during the last 
election. The bulk of the State showed its approval of that 
policy; every county along the Kansas border voted its ap- 
proval, and even though Mr. Paul Conwell, coauthor with the 
Missouri Representative in preparing the article published in 
the Reconrp on March 8, had moved to Kansas City, Mo., to 
prove that prohibition in Kansas was an absolute failure, his 
efforts were in vain, and city and county came into the prohi- 
bition column. Evidently the people of Kansas City preferred 
to believe in their own personal observation and knowledge 
rather than in the arguments advanced by paid attorneys of the 
liquor interests. i 

The country at large could secure no stronger proof as to 
the fact that prohibition is a success, and that it is of value to 
the people in general, than the knowledge that the people sur- 
rounding a prohibition State, people who had long been advocat- 
ing the wide-open saloon, after watching the work of prohibition 
and its effects upon those who were living under it, came 
around to see the error of their ways, are now advocating pro- 
hibition and are practicing it. Certainly such proof should have 
greater weight than the charges of a Representative from a 
brewery district or those of a paid attorney for the liquor in- 
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COV. CAPPER TESTIFIES. 


Much of what has been printed to the discredit of Kansas is 
“old stuff” and it has long since been proven false. Some 
time since the liquor element made use of Royal E. Cabell, who 
published an article assailing Kansas. That article was taken 
up in detail by Gov. Arthur Capper, and as that answer deals 
with many of the things brought against Kansas by the Repre- 
sentative from the tenth Missouri district I herewith submit it: 
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There is one thing, and 
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CABELL'S “ FACTS ABOUT KANSAS.” 


Just at present the wholesale liquor dealers are circulating an article 
by Royal TE Cabell on “Facts about prohibition in Kansas.” = 
's death- are unreliable, 


Kansas has stration area, but 
people are still industriou the statement. Kansas gures 
are not accepted by the United States vernment.” 

Cai that Kansas bas a rate of death by violence, excluding 
ee Map eager wed Dr. J. S. Crum < 


res of Dr. Cru Kansas in 1912 was 12.2. 
1f, in this literature, issued by the liquor men, they want to set forth 
facts in which inteligent opinion may be formed, why does it not 
in this connection that the death rate in Kansas connection with a 
of those causes of death In which alcohol prominently figures is, in nearly 
every case, below that of near-by States and is in every single case beiow 
that of the registration area? Why, for instance, would it not illumi- 
nate the problem to say that while the death rate in the registration 
area from cirrhosis of the liver was 14, in Kansas, in 1912, it was only 
7? Why not say that while the death rate from violent deaths in 
the registration area was 91 in Kansas it was 60.8? It t even 
be well to bring out the fact that while the death rate from homivide 
in the registra m 1912, 
was 4.8. th rate 
in Kansas, in 1912, 
area was 87.5 a 3 — the —— 
tion area 89.2, 


and in Kansas, m 1912, it was 45.6. 


States which tol-. 


Mr. Cabell does not these contain “the wh 
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DIVORCE. 


Mr. Cabell that Kansas has a divorce rate of 286, but the latest 
available from the United States Government do not — . with 
him. For five 1898 to 1902, inclurive—the rate divorce 
in Kansas, according to the United States Gove! 109—not 


rably more 
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tion State of North only 88; that in Arizona—then license— 
it was 120; in Ar en license—136; m Colorado—then l- 
cense—158 ; 
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in Wyoming 118; in Texas 131: In Washington—then lcense—184; 


receive consideration. 
15 iicense States have a rate of divorce to wives 
lower than the rate in Kansas, but he 
carefully kicks sand over the important fact that drunkenness is not 
a cause for divorce in Vermont, New Y: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
land. 7 Haap West Virginia, North Carolina, and Texas. Even 
then, what is the sense tp saying that 15 license States have a lower 
rate of divorce for drunkenness than Kansas? It simply makes obvious 
the fact that 32 States bare a higher rate. 
regard to this divorce question, someth further should be sald. 
Divorce ts not common am toreign-born 


Mr. Cabell says tha 
because of husband’s 


— is 
where women demand consideration on the 
tongue-iashing is very apt to result in a divorce. 


PRISONS. 


It is stated in this literature that Kansas has a higher life-prisoner 
rate than 21 other States. But it omits the important fact that there 
fs no capital punishment in Kansas. Kansas imprisons its murderers 
for Hfe; INinois punishes them with death. The thing is so obvious 
as to be ridiculous. 

We suggest to Mr. Cabell and his employers that they present to 
the ple of the United States these facts: 

e prison rate in 1910 for the entire United States was 121.4; in 
Kansas it was 91.1; in North Dakota, another prohibition State, it 
was 63. VCC in the 
United States was 520. and in Kansas it was only 200. while the aver- 
age rate of the license States in the west north central division, in 

Kansas is located. was The following table, showing the 
rate of commitments to prison in the whole United States, in the division 
of States in which Kansas is located, and in all the States of that 
division, brings out the truth in startling fashion: 


United States Bie SRE APE EN ee 520 
Minnesota — 499 
Missouri .._ — 4891 
South Dakota — Std 
Kansas a REG SEO SE GDR GS BEES, 
West north central (average of license States). 465 
Iowa (then — ̃ —-—᷑ ä 

North kota. 1 
Nebra — EIN — — AR 
Colorado (then license) PETE eR, 


DELINQUENT JUVENILES, 


In regard to the question of juvenile delinquency Mr. Cabell 
that 19 States had a lower rate than had — She fact is that 
some of these States had no juvenile de ts at all, because they 
had no such system. Consequently they w up much better than 


ve 
offenses that hut t 


juvenile delingnenc 
5 tage of discha nd le of 51 mpa 

a percenta, scharge and paro as 
with a tage of 39 In Kansas? These are some of the things thet 
it is necessary for Mr. Cabell and the wholesale liquor dealers to avoid 
as as a British grain ship avoids the glint of a periscope, 


PAUPERISM, 


We are told that 14 States had a lower 8 
The sentence is not complete or it would read. and 
paupa rate than Kansas." Mr. Cabell says that Nebraska has only 
a ay higher rate of 


bring out the fact that N poo; 
92 counties and that Kansas bad rhouses in 74 out of 

A complete study of the question of uperism furnishes one of 
the most amazing arguments for prohibition. For instance, if we 
take all the prohibition States and all the ficense States (and the: 
are both so well scattered as to make a comparison fair), we find that 
on ang —— the census of 1910 the paupers in the United States 
would number: 


compares wi 


At the rate for the continental United earnan 5 ty Bae 
If the rate in the license States prevailed throughout the 

6177. ASE a Sam ee te bE apn Eee U RYT | 
If the rate in the prohibitlon States prevailed throughout 

TRO CORA a aa ee ee Se — eee IS Oe 
If the Kan: s rate bad prevailed throughout the «»untry__.. 22, 819 


The United States as a whole, according to the figures of the census 
of 1910, had a poorhouse commitment rate of 96.3. The license States 
of the Union had a rate of 110 and the prohibition States a rate of 
29.8. If Mr. Cabell can make anything out of this, let him go to it. 


LIQUOR CONSUMPTION IN KANSAS. 

Mr. Cabell says he has been unable to locate any reliable figures in 
agaro te Hquor consumption in Kansas. Indeed, be is habitually un- 
able to arrive at the truth or to locate an . 
and correct. With great Dae we furnieh with the following 
„ 
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= . statistics, the estimates being made from reports The figures used in this statement are correct and authoritative. We 


made to county clerks under the Mahin law: have avoided nothing, evaded nothing, misconstrued nothing, covered 
Kansas Papalia ese ew os ened 1, 690, 949 | nothing up. An further that might be said would simply add to 
Liquor consumption, gallons- 6, 239, 905. 81 | the mass. Let the American people hear the truth and judge. 

Paia oak 6 $5, 303, 666. 04 As I have before stated, Gov. Capper is not of my political 


i> $21.00 | faith, but in order to show you that Democrats and Republi- 
At the rate of $21 per capita Kansas would par $34, 509, 929.00 | cans alike are enthusiastic over the results of prohibition in 
8 due v proh A PIT ae 2 rg 3 aaben I aam to bring in me testimony of a man whose Demo- 
e are also very eager to e following figcres for Mr. | cratic faith is known to the Nation, and whose services to Kansas 

by the. ee were secured direct from the Church and | and to her people are known and appreciated by its citizenship, 
show the discrepancy between the Federal licenses and State licenses GEORGE H. HODGES ON PROHIBITION, 

or totals of local licenses). As is well known, this difference between 

ederal and State licenses Is practically a census of “blind pigs” in Ex-Gov. Hodges is the man to whom I refer. He stood with 
any State. The table follows: ex-Senator Harris in favor of law enforcement and has ever 
been a champion of real prohibition. No one knows better than 
he what Kansas and her people have gained by driving out the 
saloon, and he has this to say about it: 

What has 30 years of prohibition done for Kansas? In bookmakin 
something. The irra of years ago pictured Kansas as the Grea 


——ñ hůn 333õẽkỹ 7,02 American Desert. a desert now, with 34,000,000 acres in culti- 
267 vation. Very little indigence in Kansas with $132 on deposit in our 
$ 855 banks for every person in the State. We have $3.000,000,000 worth of 
652 property on the tax roll, assessed on not to exceed 70 per cent of the 
169 actual cash value of our resources. This only makes our citizens pay 
336 taxes un $1,765 each a little over $100 more than they paid on a year 
299 ago, even though this was the worst drought season in our history, Our 
1% agriculturists use the best for their own tables, and a pieuta supply 
7 2 760 at that, but after using all the butter, eggs, and poul 7 aron ed 
they on 11 sold $22,000, worth of butter, cept ana poultry t year. 
Both wholesale and retail. + Retail only. ‘June 30, 1914. Just a little revenue of $7,000,000 more than Government pai 


fer 

about a third of the total acreage of th United States—the Louisiana 

WHAT THE WITNESSES SAY. Purchase. We only own one automobile for every 45 persons in Kansas, 

Let ns call the witnesses and see what they think of 8 in | but we hope to do a little better next year, for our farmers are now 
Kansas. If anyone should know, they should know, for y live witb | standing around waiting for the mayor and county commissioners to 


it and under it: sign municipal improvement bonds and bonds issued for the buildin, 
The governor of Kansas says prohibition ts a great success. of permanent highways that they are endeavoring to buy at about 1 
Every State official who has spoken out says probibition succeeds. 5 555 above par. A E many of our farmers are e 
More than 700 editors and ne r men of Kansas, in State con- use they can off their mort, until it becomes due, tho 

vention, unanimously indorsed prohibition. they have — elr recorded Indebtedness from 55 per cent to 45 
Every political party in Kansas favors the prohibition law. cent in the past 10 years. At the same time they have boosted 
No minister has ever opened his mouth in favor of return to license; Pie home-owned securities from $13,000,000 to $67,000,000. 

neither has any school teacher. The death rate In Kansas is W ad to every 1,000 inhabitants, and 
The president of Kansas retailers says prohibition we feel assured the abstinence m liquor gives that low rate of 


ys. 
The president of the State Bankers’ Association believes that pro- | mortality; while the same abstinence contributes to about 35,000. 
hibition is a tremendous asset to Kansas. healthy, newly born Kansans every 12 months. Every year our State 
One hundred and sixty-six bankers have filed their testimony in | creates a new wealth; last year a wealth of $2,000,000 a day was the 
efavor of the law with the Temperance Society of the Methodist is- | record. Only $1.25 was spent on an average by eac rson for intoxi- 
copal Church, and only six could be found in all the State who doubted | cating liquors during the year, while one of our sister States spends 
the wisdom ot this legislation. 28 for the same purpose. We have an enactment that requires the 
The president of the Kacsas Medical Society believes in prohibition. ellverles of liquor into Kansas to record the shipment and amount with 


The president of the commercial clubs of Kansas has said that | our county clerk, and the statement 1 make as to the per Spe 
prohibition has added real value to every acre of Kansas land. consumption is authentic and based upon the compilations of these 
The mines court has testified in the following strong language to | reports. This difference or $26.75 went into new homes, schools, and 
the benefits of the prohibition law : churches. We spent $18,500,000 last year on 415,000 scholars; that 


“The prohibitory law is well enforced throughout the State. It kept 15,000 teachers busy for about nine months. The salaries of the 
is as generally well enforced as any other criminal law. The enforce- | men teachers in our public schools have increased from $44 to $80.50 
ment of he law distinctly promotes sccial welfare and reduces to a | a month In the past 0 years, while the salary of the women teachers 
minimum economic waste consequent upon the liquor traffic and al- fhas doubled. All of the weak school districts have State aid, and we 
Med evils. The saloonkeeper and his comrades have been excluded | have no schools which have less than a seven-months term. That little 
from effective participation in the politics of the State. sum of $26.75 referred to a while ago that we save on liquor consump- 

And to completely settle the question for all time the Legislature of | tion we spent on education, so that our illiterates are less than any 
Kansas, not by a 5 but unanimously, passed the following con- State in Phe Union. We have an endowment fund for the common 


current resolution at the last session : schools of $9,250,000. With a population of 1,690,000 we had an 
„ Senate concurrent resolution No. 33 (by Senator Kinkel) concerning | enrollment of 9,600 students in our State universities and 7,500 in our 
the welfare of Kansas under prohibition, denominational schools. Six thousand students attended our Ntate 


“ liquor interests throughout the country, and those allied | University and Agricultural College last year. This is a remarkable 
Mheas dase fh their nefarious business, are publishing abroad in shoring when compared with Missouri, which has 8,500,000 population 
form of paid advertis:ments in the newspapers, certain faise and | and only 3,317 students in her university and 8 college. 
defamatory statements to the effect that prohibition in Kansas | Indiana, with about the same population, has 1,961 Students in her 
has cau increase in crime, death rate, homicide, suicides, di- | combined schools. We have only 724 inmates in our State penitentiary, 
vorces, and juvenile delinquents: and, while Colorado, with half our population, has 800. We have only 214 
„Wherens the saloon trust is making use of juggled statistics, false- | boys in our State reformatory, and a vast majority of the inmates of 
hoods manufactured by criminal interests, allied to the alcohol bared ppd institutions were transient in our State when they com- 
venders and derogatory statements made by a few unrellable and | mitted their crime, Ia fact, in our State reformatory we have only 
irresponsible citizens of Kansas, all with the Intention of creating 84 Kansas boys. The others were residents of other States; and in 
rejudice in the minds of the legislators of other States, and thus | our Kansas penitentiary we have 152 native Kansans, and the re- 
nfluencing proposed antiliquor legislation ; and mainder were citizens of other places or those who had acquired a 
“ Whereas there is a tobby, the members of which profess to be Kansa@| residence in Kansas. We have only 12 women in our Kansas Peniten- 
men, operating n the Legislature of the State of Utah, and alleging tary 
that evil follows in the train of prohibition, and that the enforce- ighteen counties have no poor farms, and one of our best counties, 
ment of the prohibitory law in Kansds has resulted in multiplying | Barton, has no use for its poor farm, but turns it into an asset by rent- 
crime and deteriorating all the mental and moral faculties of the | ing it. 9 counties have no inmates in their poor farms. 
people of Kansas: Therefore be it we paa only = 3 the Sata ant year, sas 7 95 oy 33 care 
“Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring | O£ in the poorhouses o counties. ur State has a to nD n- 
therein), That Mt of auch charges are libelous and false, and do but | debtedness of $370,000, heid by the permanent school fund. We have 
represent the sentiments of men who, when this State exiled the saloon $169,000 of that indebtedness in cold cash already accumulated and will 
Py ‘compelled to leave Kansas for her good: and be it further * | have the balance ready to meet the obligation long before the obligation 
“Resolved, That the reverse of these statements is true; that the | {8 due. Kansas has only 1 sane pee to er val senses: 
State of Kansas is cleaner, better, more advanced in mental culture, and | While New York has a proportion of 1 to every 276. ere must be a 
stronger in moral fiber and conviction; that her homes are happier and | reason for this, and there is; it is in the limited use of alcohol by our 
more comfortable, her children better educated than ever before in her citizens. Our scientific gentlemen ey six kinds of alcoholic insanity. 
history : that crime is less prevalent and poverty less general; and that | The commitments in New York for 1909 showed 31 per cent, Massachu- 
all this’ is due largely to the fact that Phe saloon is such an outlaw | setts 30 per cent, due to excessive use of alechol, while in prohibition 
that none of her school children have ever peen a saloon, and are un- 5 3 1912, our admissions showed only 
acquainted with the appearance of a saloon keeper; an t further e . 

2 Resolved, That we, as representatives of the people of Kansas, hereby n the States mentioned one-third of the insanity is due to 3 
declare our allegiance to the cause of temperance, sobriety, and right | While in Kansas only one-twentieth is due to the same 0 1 
living, as exemplified by the ultimate result of constitutional prohibition, | Statistics are important and show the value of strict as agg z 
and fis enforcement in our midst; and that we are opposed torany return | merely cite these facts to show you what the 1 age s A e 
to the domination of intoxicating liquors, and that no proposition look- | for humanity. It has accomplished wonders in the way S at 

` ing to a resubmission of the prohibitory amendment, and that no law | the numbers of the insane in our State. We are reasonably ero 
which has for its object tue reestablishment of places for the sale of | Succeeding generations will be benefited to a much greater extent, = 
liquor anywhere in nsas will be given serious consideration, either 3 n a timited sense is hereditary. In States where Hauer : 
by 5 le sinters or by any — 575 committees: and ye it — 2 3 iS one an 5 is creas S 9 idem) 
= That a co 0 ese resolutions read upon e 5 . . : 
N of the house anit cata: and that the chief aoe ot the house | toms of mental derangement, temporarily or permanent, caused by a too 


and the secretary of the senate are directed to send certified copies of | frequent indulgence alcoholic stimulants. To the family it spells 
this resolution to all States of the Union which now have legislatures | financial ruin t Pate the squandering of means by the afflicted one or 
con vened and in session for the enactment of laws.” because the breadwinner of the family must undergo a lifelong illness. 
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Te. the individual, insanity in the mildest form involves the 
suffering that h beings ma: —— a lifel deprivation * 


analyzed 
8 for onl 
e balance 2, 


the valley of the 
and as beautiful as an all-wise Creator could 

It is over three years ago since ex-Goy. Hodges gave utter- 
ance to the above. Since that time Kansas has made wonder- 
ful advance morally, materially, and intellectually, and to-day 
its prosperity is so marvelous that it is an object of wonder to 
the Nation. 

PROF. BLACKMAR’S TESTIMONY. 


The Representative from Missouri commends Prof. Blackmar, 
of Kansas, very highly and quoted him quite freely. Prof. 
Blackmar deserves all of the words of praise spoken in reference 
to him, and while the quotations used from him to defame 
Kansas were spoken with the intent to spur Kansas on to even 
gr@ater effort to make of the State the ideal of the world in 
sociology we all realize that he would be among the first to step 
forward and defend Kansas against the men who would use him 
as an instrument to assail her. But for the benefit of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri I will insert right here the views of Prof. 
Blackmar, published in the Topeka Capital on March 25. They 
are the result of patient investigation and, surely, if the pro- 
fessor is a welcome witmess when brought forward to uphold 
the deductions of the Missouri Representative, he ought to be 
equally as reliable when he takes the stand for the other side. 
The article is as follows: 


average ex 
clusion of 


be published. A 


The Blackmar report, 
duri the year covered in 
000 for liquors, co 
the average for entire Unit 


KANSAS SPENDS $4,250,000. 


Sled yesterday with Gov. Capper, shows that 
— Kansas ser approximoe tel, 

an average of $2.61 per capita. Ha 

States been maintained, Kansas would 


have t $33,000, 80 the people of Kansas 
with EA 136 000 in cold cash in one year, or between five and six 
what the State government costs in one 
Ohio, Blackmar reports, with a population only three times as large 
as Kansas, spends twenty-five times as much for liquor as does Kansas, 
or eight times as much per c The people of the United States 
one and sixty-six one-hundredths eS as liquor as 
for meat. Kansas five times as much for meat as for liquor. 
The average United States citizen spends five times as: much for Hauor 
for bread. 
“Topeka had the heaviest consumption per capita of any city in the 
State, the Bia rt shows, or 7.59 gallons. _ Kansas City, Kans., 
consumes less per capita, leaving out what is bought in Kansas City, 
Mo., than either Topeka, ta, Hutchinson, lina, or Arkansas 
City. The average for these cities follows: 
Gallons, 
Topeka — Nr en ie AE EE AGS Tae BLES EES 
RSet ita to nn Le Z 6.28 
Leavenworth ~—---------.-— — 6. 20 
Salna 2 ar aa see 
Arkansas City---------------~---------------~----—--------- 3.55 
Hutchinson — — — — ey 
Kansas City. — — . 6 ras 


In the eastern third of the State, Prof. Blackmar reports, the average 
consumption of liquor is 3.7 ons per capita. In the central third 
it is 2 gallons, and in the western third, 1.16 gallons, the amount 
decreasing directly as the distance from Kansas City, Mo. 

The survey s ps the olf fallacy,” says Prof. ckmar in his re- 
port, that alcohol in one form is taken to k you warm and in 
another to keep, you cool. The consumption of r was highest in 
July and lowest in Jannary, while the consumption of whisky was 
highest in December and lowest in May. The survey also shows that 
De Coeg Ore tae ef liquor is heavier among the foreign than among the 
native U. 


CRIME IN KANSAS. 


While the gentleman has paid considerable attention to crime 
in Kansas, and has been muckraking through the files of the 
press for a considerable period of time so as to gather data, 
which is in reality of no value, he makes no attempt to show 
how much of that crime is traceable to the saloons on the bor- 
der, and yet it is the counties in Kansas which are contiguous 
to saloon counties in other States that furnish the bulk of our 
prison population. 

And while he was about it the gentleman could have paid 
attention to a statement made in the report of the Kansas State 


Board of Corrections in 1916, which he quoted. That report 
Says: 


One 


cause for the increase of delinque is the large influx of 
itinerant labo’ in harvest time, which, pect BA * 


a large number of 


rers 
coming into the State reformatory and penitentiary. è 


Any person who has ever lived in the farming sections of the 
West or Middle West will readily understand how true that is. 
When the harvest season is on the amount of labor available 
is entirely inadequate and dependence must be put upon tran- 
sient help. So well is this understood, and the danger of fait- 
ure to secure sufficient labor is so appreciated, that arrange- 
ments are made in advance to have employment agents at cen- 
tral points to arrange to secure and ship harvest hands. Each 
county makes reports as to the number needed and each one is 
bidding against its neighbor so as to prevent a shortage. Of 
course this results in wages becoming abnormally high and it 
attracts to the harvest fields«the habitués of the dives of the 
saloon cities and the patrons of their “barrel houses.” Last 
year we had to come in contact with the so-called Industrial 
Workers of the World, and the localities which had to deal 
with the conditions resulting well know the fear which was 
caused and the depredations which were committed in very 
many instances. The harvest season in the grain-raising States. 
means not only a harvest of foed crops but a harvest of crimi- 
nals, for while many of those who go to the harvest fields to 
earn the high wages provided are of the salt of the earth, such 
as our college boys and our young men who look upon the occa- 
sion as a vacation and a chance to build up the health in out- 
door life, still there is that leavening of the criminal element 
which comes to us from the saloon States and helps materially in 
filling up our prisons, 

“JUGGLING WITH STATISTICS. 


One of the striking things in the article inserted in the 
Recorp is the tendeney shown to juggle statistics and make 
them fit the purpose sought. Kansas is proud of its record as 
showing that prohibition reduces the tendency toward alcoholic 
mental disorders and claims a rate of 3.2 per cent for 1914. 
The gentleman from Missouri, however, insists that the per- 
centage should have been 8.57 in 1914 and 10.7 in 1916. Sucha 
tremendous difference in the claims is astounding, but when you 
analyze his own statistics you can see that he has absolutely no 
basis for his deductions. He claims that the percentage at the 
Topeka Hospital in 1916 was 3.3; at Osawatomie, 2.6; at the 
State Hespital for Epileptics at Parsons, 4.8. He then proceeds 
to add the three pereentages and gives the total of the three as 
10.7 for the State. 

Under the same basis the gentleman would compute the per- 
centage of increase in total population by adding together the 

of the various counties of a State. If the average 
in each county was 4 per cent, he would have a 400 per cent in- 
crease in a State with 100 counties, and if it originally had 
1,000,000 population his method of reckoning would show 
5,000,000 when he was through, instead of 1,040,000. Great, 
indeed, is the gentleman's method of computation, but it is 
right in line with the brewer's and the distiller’s claim of a few 
years ago, which was to the effect that prohibition increased 
their sales. A boast, by the way, which is no longer made. 


FACTS NOT ON STRAIGHT. 


The gentleman was either unwise in securing a man to gather 
his data or else he is unable to get his facts on straight. On 
Puge 5678 of the Recorp of March 8 we find this: 

To bolster up the claims that prohibition has reduced erty in 
Kansas valuable use is made.of the purported high per capita wealth 
of the State. But a very important matter is paraosan overlooked 
when advancing that argument which can not be fully understood, and 
that is that the “per capita ” wealth is figured on the assessed valuation 


of property with other States. For instance, many States, 
if not the t jority of them, assess taxes on a valuation of all the 
way from è to cent of actual value, while in Kansas the as- 
valuation is 100 per cent. Prior te the enactment of chapter 316 
of the Laws of 1911, FF estate was — at one- 
third valuation, but law changed the system so that now “all - 


real property in this State liable to assessment and taxation shall be 
biennially at its fair market value in money.” 

Note that. Now, let us turn to the United States census re- 
port of 1910, made up at a time when the gentleman from Mis- 
souri states that land values in Kansas were assessed at onl 
one-third their real value, and we find that— 3 


Farm ħad increased im 10 years, from 1900 to 1910, to the 
extent o: d 789,000 in the value of the land alone, $88,114,000 in 
value of buildings, and $81,386,000 in the value of fam equipment. 


According to the same authority the total value of the land 
alone for that year was $1,537,976,573, as compared with 
$532,187,610 in 1900. And yet the gentleman from Missouri 
would have you believe that this was but one-third of the value, 
which would make the farm lands of Kansas worth 84,613, 929,719 


t 


> 


1917. 
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in 1910. In truth we would like to believe that, but we do not 
so pretend; and use it merely to show the unreliability of the 
gentleman’s statisties and deductions. 

SHOULD CRUSADE AT HOME, 

But if the gentleman is so much in earnest in crusading for 
the good of humanity, I would advise him to look closer to his 
own home and clean up his own back yard. If he would but 
read the testimony in the contested-election cases which were 
brought here from St. Louis in the Sixty-second Congress and 
in the Sixty-third he would find conditions so deplorable that 
they afford him every opportunity to aid in the work of clean- 
ing up the muck and ruck which is a stench in the nostrils of 
those who believe in. clean politics. And when you have read 
that testimony you will see how much value can be put in the 
hope of securing a fair election in St. Louis on the prohibition 
question. 

And if the thought. of the gentleman will but hark back to 
April, 1915, he will remember an incident in connection with the 
city election there which surely should have brought forth de- 
nunciation from his lips. The candidate on the Republican 
ticket at that election was a crook who had looted sacred trust 
funds. 

The evidence of that was in the possession of the party man- 
agers prior to the election, but despite all that they permitted 
the innocent voters to go to the polls and vote for this crook 
and without knowledge of the truth. He was elected, but is now 
in the penitentiary, and the men who permitted such an out- 
rage to be perpetrated upon the electorate should have received 
the condemnation of every honest man. Verily, before the gen- 
tleman talks of crime and of delinquency in Kansas he should 
first aid a little in cleaning up his home city. 


UNITED THEY STOOD; DIVIDED THEY ARE FALLING. 


But I can understand how the gentleman is so much put out 
with Kansas and its ideas, The great strength of the prohi- 
bition movement which started from Kansas is threatening to 
sweep out of existence the brewers and the distillers. Hereto- 
fore the strength of these two elements was due to their unity 
of purpose. Together they fought every attempt made to regu- 
late, restrict, or abolish the liquor traffic, and as they had 
unlimited funds and used them lavishly to debauch elections 
theirs was a power to be dreaded. But there is evidence on all 
sides to show that the partnership is on the verge of dissolu- 
tion. 

During the past two weeks three pamphlets and letters have 
come to my desk and all seeking to accomplish a common pur- 
pose. One was from Texas, one from New York, and one was 
from a Wisconsin brewer. Each and all had the same plea to 
make, and in substance it was this: 

Whisky is bad. It ruins the body and debauches the soul. 


Destro; 
it, if you will; but the same thing can not be said about beer. The 
brew of the malt and h 


is | yi. d -bu 
essentially a temperance drink, and —.— 1 —— — 
use it you will agree with us as to this. If you want to promote real 
temperance, you will destroy the distillery and endow the brewery as 
an instrument of public good. 

Evidently the firm of Brewery & Distillery is on the verge 
of dissolution, and one of the partners desires to save himself 
at the other’s expense. 

It is one of the most significant signs of the times, for it 
serves to show how the prohibition movement has so grown in 
power that the brewers, as a last resort, are willing to save 
themselves, and are anxious to do so, even if they have to cut 
the throats of the distillers in order to succeed. 


THE HERO OF MANY DEFEATS," 


For many years I have been watching the fight between the 
“wets” and the “drys” in Missouri, and I have noticed that 
when the battle waxes hot the gentleman from the tenth con- 
gressional district is always brought upon the scene to lead 
the battle in favor of the saloon. No public or private duty is 
so pressing that he can not find the time to go out and plead 
in behalf of the man who wants his “booze,” the man who 
makes it, and the man who sells it. 

And I also have noticed that almost invariably the doughty 
champion of the divine prerogative of the brewer is beaten. In 
contrast to the Roman conqueror, who inscribed upon his ban- 
ner, Veni, vidi, vici,“ our brewery champion might well em- 
blazon his with the inscription, “I came, I saw, I got licked.” 

One by one the strengholds of the saloon in Missouri have 
been conquered. Last year that wonderful center of industry, 
Kansas City, Joined the ranks of those who have seen the evil of 
liquor making and selling. City after city and county after 
county are in line, and St. Louis alone; and by methods which 
have excited suspicion in the minds of those who have taken 
note of St. Louis elections in the past, prevented the State from 
going into the dry column, But the result is most hopeful for 


those who have worked for the abolition of the brewery and of 
the saloon and who have marked the splendid results following 
the work of the gentleman from the tenth district. He will now 
have to battle at home to prevent even Carondelet from joining 
those who have seen the light, and If he can only keep his voice 
and his health, and we can have an honest count of the vote, 
the chances are that he will win the same kind of a victory he 
has elsewhere in the State, and St. Louis will be dry. After 
which the valiant defender of King Bacchus will have to mourn 
and mourn in vain, for where ean he find fresh fields upon 
which to battle—and lose? 
THE VOICD OF KANSAS, 


But one thing more and I am done with the article published 
in the Recoxp by the gentleman from Missouri. On page 5671 he 
says: 

There are scores to-day egisla 
who dare not 3 — Bete — —— buts See hase ae 
more sympathy with the movement than they had years ago. Ribald 
and ruthless exploitation of the doctrine have created the most luxuriant 
crop of h; imaginable, 

And that affords a splendid example of the tendency of the 
gentleman to put forward assumption as fact. The men in the 
legislative halls favor the strictest form of prohibition for the 
reason that the universal sentiment of Kansas demands it, and 
the voters of Kansas see to it that the men they elect to office 
are in sympathy with their views. Rubber-stamp“ voting is 
not a fault of the people of Kansas. The Nation has been amazed 
time and time again by the independence of thought and of 
action of the people of Kansas. They take a stand for what 
they deem to be the right, no matter whether it be popular or 
not, and history shows that mere often has the Nation come to 
take the Kansas viewpoint than has Kansas had cause to 
change and get in line. 

Kansas is stronger for prohibition to-day than it ever has been. 
It is so for the reason that it has made a thorough test and is 
well satisfied with the result. Essentially a State of farm homes 
and of rural life, it has learned that prohibition makes for 
happier homes, for a higher standard of morality, and for the 
physical and mental improvement of its people. Kansas puts up 
the result of years of practice against the assumption of its 
critics. It points to the steady drift of its neighbors to get in 
line, and it says to you in all fairness, “If my methods had 
worked evil, if decay had come as the result of what I have 
been practicing, it would have been impossible to induce my 
neighbors to abandon their ideas of years and fall in step with 
me to live as my people have been and are living.” [Applause.] 
e Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BLACKMON J. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Chairman, this bill I regard as a 
very important one, but I am forced to say, however, that there 
has been more irrelevant and immaterial subjects discussed 
during this debate than I have ever heard before on a measure 
of similar importance. As I see it, this bill in every conceivable 
way protects the producers of this country. The producers 
are exempt from the provisions of this bill. I quote in part 
the exemptions: { 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
or other person with respect to the procucts of any farm, rden, or 
other land owned, leased, or cultiva by him, nor te any re with 
respect to the retail business actually conducted by him. 

It also exempts producers from penalty for hoarding or keep- 
ing their products, as will be seen by the following quotation 
from the bill: 

Provide however, a accumu r with 
farmer, por 27 Bing Gia person, 01 ä 5 rnd 
roe, or other land omnes ee or cultivated by him shall not be 
med to be hoarding w the meaning of this act. 


Now, then, the question to my mind resolves itself into this: 
The provisions of this bill can not injuriously affect the great 
consuming masses of our people, and if that be true, if the 
producer is exempt, and there can be nothing in it injurious 
tv the consumer, there is only one other class left to be con- 
sidered, and that is the food speculator, the food gambler, and 
the food hoarder. Now, I want to ask the Members of this Con- 
gress if there is anyone that is insisting on delaying the con- 
sideration of this bill because of being afraid that the poor, 
innocent food hoarder and gambler is going to get hurt? 

If we have such a Member here I want to refer him to the 
provision of this bill which provides that when proceedings are in- 
stituted against a person for unlawfully withholding from com- 
merce the food supplies of the country, such person has the 
right of trial by jury. In my 20 years’ experience at the bar 
there have been very few instances where a man having the 
right to submit a question to a jury of his peers has wrong- 
fully received serious or great injustice. 

I would not be a fair juror to sit on the case of a food 
gambler. I would convict him right off the bat. [Applause.] 
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But if there be men here who are afraid the food hoarder or 
the food gambler is going to get hurt, then I refer him to that 
provision of the bill. 

Now, there is another observation I want to make. There is 
only one amendment to this bill that I would suggest and vote 
for, and that would be to make the penalty just as severe as it 
could be on the man convicted of conspiring to put up the price 
of food unjustly at this time. I would support such an amend- 
ment. [Applause.] = 

I want to ask this question, and ask it in all seriousness: 
Are not the American people much interested in this all-impor- 
tant subject? Will they not call to account those of us who 
have consumed so much time during the consideration of this 
bill, discussing various, divers, and sundry subjects, which have 
no possible relevancy to the subject matter of this bill? And 
will this not be true, when it is found that no practical or feasi- 
ble substitute is offered in lieu of the present bill? Ought we 
not to be called to account for taking up the time of this House, 
thereby delaying the passage of this bill, when we do not offer 
something better, but consume time in criticizing that which 
we do not offer to improve? If we are not, we should be. 
[Applause.] What is a Member going to say who stands here 
and fights this bill, when every citizen of the United States 
realizes its importance and the necessity for its immediate pas- 
sage, who has not something better to offer? This is legisla- 
tion that the country has been looking for. They are not going 
to be satisfied with long drawn-out arguments as to how to 
conquer submarines, neither will they be entertained by read- 
ing the criticisms of the administration or the gratuitous ad- 
vice. given by so many as to how the war should have been con- 
ducted. The country needs and is entitled to this legislation, 
and I, for one, have been ready to do my part toward aiding in 
the accomplishment of this much-needed and desired result. 

I believe that the bill is admirably drawn, and those who have 
labored sô earnestly to bring it forward and pass it are entitled 
to the thanks of a long-suffering people. None of us would 
support this bill, except as a war measure, and, in fact, everyone 
knows that we would not be called upon to do so, except that the 
life of this Nation depends on controlling those who_have con- 
spired together to put up the price of food beyond the reach 
not only of those who are fighting im the trenches for the 
country, but beyond the reach of the great struggling masses of 
our people, who are looking to us for relief. 

I am a strong believer in private ownership, and a strong be- 
liever in encouraging individual effort, but when we are con- 
fronted with a great crisis such as this it is no time to theorize, 
but it is time for action. [Applause.] ə 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sras]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] made a very interesting speech and sug- 
gested some very alarming conditions, and practically suggested 
that if the submarine menace could not be controlled it would 
be practically impossible to feed England, France, and Italy. 

That may be true. Usually a man who knows least about a 
thing feels most assured of knowing just what to do when any- 
thing is sought to be done regarding that thing. I fall, perhaps, 
in that category. But ever since the Germans sent a merchant 
submarine to these shores with a cargo of merchandise and de- 
livered it and returned safely with a cargo it occurred to me 
that that was the solution of the submarine menace as to trans- 
porting food and munitions. If we can build a submarine that 
can carry cargoes to England, France, and Italy, we will have 
solved the difficulty, so far as feeding their people are con- 
cerned and so far as the transportation of materials for ex- 
plosives is concerned. It seems that scientific men have al- 
ways looked for a remedy that is difficult and scientific rather 
than simple and effective. 
` Now, why not spend the money necessary to build these mer- 
chant submarines, and by such means carry anything and every- 
thing that the different belligerent nations are compelled to 
have? It is evident from the experience had during this war 
that submarines can not fight each other. It is evident that a 
submarine can cross the Atlantic with wheat in it as well as it 
can with torpedoes, guns, and men in it. Why it has not been 
done in crossing the English Channel I do not know. My lack of 
information on that point may account for my surprise that it 
has not been done; but the merchant submarine to me seems a 
possible remedy. We are going to spend $500,000,000 to build 
ships, and no suggestion has been made whereby any of them 
can be guaranteed against becoming victims of war submarines. 


I was told a few days ago that the Germans were building 
2,400-ton submarines. We see continually in the reports of sub- 
marine destruction of merchant ships that a certain number 
were above 1,600 tons, and a certain number were below 1,600 
tons. Now, if we can build cargo-carrying submarines and 
carry in them wheat and provisions and materials for the 
manufacture of high explosives, such as cotton, and no war 
submarine can attack them successfully, why is that not a 
solution of the trouble of feeding our allies? [Applause.] 

So, Mr. Chairman, has not Germany herself suggested the 
effective and practical means of evading and avoiding the 
menace of her own war submarines as a means of a successful 
food blockade of England, France, and Italy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HavucEen] to use some of his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, in the 25 minutes reserved for 
myself I shall not undertake to discuss the bill in detail. The 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THopson] in his 
able address took exception to my statement, and called on me 
for evidence to prove that the purpose of this bill is to reduce 
the price of farm products. 

I called his attention to statements made by Mr. Hoover, who 
has already been selected as food administrator. ; 

I also called his attention to editorials and reports purporting 
to quote Mr. Hoover and the President and the proponents of 
this bill, and promise to have read into the Recorp some of those 
reports. I regret to say that I have not in my files all of the 
numerous editorial comments and purported interviews with 
Mr. Hooyer, and even if I did I should not feel justified in hav- 
ing all of them spread in the Recorp. I believe it is sufficient at 
T 11 to call his attention to the Washington Post of June 
16, 1917: 


President Wilson yesterday took drastic steps to force ear] ssa 
of the administration food-control bill. 2 e 

generig that the high cost of sr must be reduced at once, the 
President is understood on highest authority to have reached a deter- 
mination that the following must take precedence over all other legis- 
lation now before 8 

Creation of a centra n agency for all the allies in order to 
stop the competitive bidding for American foodstuffs and resultant price 
boosting. 

$ + 0 * 0 $ 0 

It is the determination of the President to get action on the measure 
before July 1, so that Herbert Hoover, food administrator, wil! have law 
behind him in controlling food distribution, beginning with the southern 
wheat harvest late in July. x 

I also quote from the Washington Star of June 19: 


Herbert C. Hoover to-day told Senators in explaining the purposes 
of the proposen food-control bill now before the Congress: 


“With righteous manufacturers’ and distributors’ prices,” he said, 
„the He of flour should not have been over $9 a barrel, Yet it aver- 
ages 55 


Gentlemen, our allies are buying wheat, which is practically 
the only foodstuff they do buy. 

This, I take it, will be satisfactory proof to the gentleman that 
the object of the food administrator, Mr. Hoover, is to bring 
the price of flour down to $9 a barrel, which would net the 
farmer about $1.50 per bushel for his wheat. The gentleman 
from New Jersey says that $9 flour will net the North Dakota 
farmer about $1.40 per bushel. 

The price of wheat has been around $3 a bushel. I believe at 
one time it went up to more than $3.50. Now, if the gentleman 
can show the House how a barrel of flour can be made for $9 
a barrel out of $3 a bushel wheat, it may then be possible for 
him to make his assertion good; but, unfortunately for him, it 
can not be done. 

The best that he or anyone else can do is to make a barrel of 
flour out of 44 bushels of wheat. The cost of the wheat alone 
would be $13.50, in addition to the cost of milling and distribu- 
tion. Therefore, gentlemen, if any of you entertain the belief 
that this bill is, as alleged by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and others, in the interests of the farmer or the consumer to 
any considerable extent, get that idea out of your system. P 

That is not the proposition. To the contrary, the producer, 
the farmer—principally the wheat grower and the sugar-beet 
grower—are the ones to be sacrificed or, as others have aptly 
phrased it, they are to be “ made the goat.” 

True, the proposed bill contains many wise provisions, It 
contains provisions for which many of us have been contending 
for years, especially in the passage of House bill 4188, which 
passed the House about a month ago, and which has passed the 
Senate with provisions contended for here in the House. I refer 
to the legislation affecting food conspirators, evil gamblers, and 
manipulators of prices. 

I need not say that we are delighted with the numerous re- 
cruits in our ranks and extend most hearty congratulations to 
the recent converts. Indeed, the country is to be congratulated 
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upon their change of heart and the loyalty displayed in this 
effort to curb the vicious practices of the evil gamblers and 
speculators. I only hope that there will be no backsliders before 
the bill is passed. 

I trust the proper penalties against food conspirators—which, 
by the way, are not provided for in the bill—may be provided 
for by adding a new section after section 8. With that addition, 
as far as I am concerned, I believe that the bill as presented to 
the committee if enacted into law would be a long step forward 
in the accomplishment of the desired results. 

In another place the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Tnoursox] stated, in his able speech, that the farmers are 
exempted from the provisions of the bill, that the only section 
that affects the farmer is section 8, which refers to the willful 
destruction of any necessary. 

Evidently the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma has 
not read the bill. The gentleman is a lawyer, and without 
reflecting upon the ability of other lawyers I give him credit 
for being one of the best, if not the best, lawyer on the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture. He has labored earnestly and persistently 
in the committee in the preparation of this bill, and many of 
the best features of the bill are largely due to his intellect, 
acumen, and wise suggestions. Had he read the bill he, of 
course, would not have made the statement he did. He is not 
to be blamed for his failure to read it, as scarcely anyone has 
had time to do so. As stated by the gentleman from Texas, he 
has not been able to keep up with the bill. True, some five or 
six bills have been considered by the committeb, but as stated 
by the gentleman from Iowa IMr. Scorr] this bill has never 
been considered by the committee as a bill. 

As the members of the committee know, we had a bill pre- 
sented by the Department of Agriculture, practically a copy 
of the Canadian law, and that is what this bill is, except for a 
few amendments, and I regret to say, amendments, which in 
my opinion do not strengthen the bill. ; 

But be that as it may, if the gentleman will turn to page 8, 
section 9, he will find that the President is authorized to pur- 
chase, provide for production or manufacture of necessaries, to 
store, and so forth. The only exception is found on page 9, 
secticn 9, which reads: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to 
any natural person to to the Government any eer held b 


him and reasonabl wired for consumption by depen 
ents for a reasonable > 


., 50 any surplus of wheat of any natural person—the farmer 
held by him in excess of what is reasonably required for con- 
sumption by himself and dependents for a reasonable time, may 
be taken over by the food administrator, at a price fixed by said 
administrator, and if the farmer or owner is not satisfied with 
the price fixed, he may hire an attorney, go into court, and pos- 
sibly, sometime, he may get just compensation for his wheat. 

I believe that is sufficient to convince the gentleman, and for 
his further enlightenment I commend the reading of the bill. 

The contention is that the purpose of this bill is to reduce the 
prices on farm products, more particularly on wheat and sugar— 
at least that is the object indicated in the press reports and 
the statements by the chairman and the framers of the bill. 

What is the situation? The world’s normal production is about 
15,000,000,000 bushels of cereals. The United States produces 
about one-third of that amount, or about 5,000.000,000 bushels, 
Last year the world produced only about 10,000.000,000 bushels, 
hence the world’s supply was 5,000.000.000 bushels short, due to 
a partial failure of crops and thousands of farmers and farm 
hands in the trenches. They are fighting instead of farming. 

Another cause of the high prices is the evil gambling and 
manipulation of prices. As a result of the high prices every bin 
has been swept clean, and an amount not to exceed 70.000,000 
bushels of wheat will be carried over, as compared with 150.- 
000.000 bushels the preceding year, and the larger reserve held in 
the country in that year. Short crops are reported in many 
sections of the world, and with the Canadian and United States 
supply of wheat about the only available supply, with other sup- 
plies cut off on account of the tong distance which they have to 
be hauled, limited transportation facilities, and hazardous ship- 
ments, with the wheat crop in the United States and Canada 
reported short, the outlook is somewhat discouraging. 

Cuba and the United States supply a great part of the sugar. 
The sugar crop of Cuba is estimated as 3,000,000-tons. The 
sugar-beet crop of the United States for this year is reported 
short, due to labor conditions, 

Our Army, our Navy, our own people, and our allies must 
be supplied with food, to which all agree. Food must be ex- 
changed for necessaries furnished us by neutral countries. 
Eight hundred million bushels of grain must be our 
allies by Canada and the United States. 


The contention is that under existing conditions prices’ may 
go sky bigh. Wheat may again go to $3.50 per bushel; sugar 
beets to $10 and $11 a ton. Some way must be found to keep 
prices down, especially on wheat and sugar. As before stated, 
it goes without saying that when the price of wheat goes down 
the price of practically every other cereal goes down with it. 
In order to accomplish the desired result it is proposed that our 
Government shall coordinate and cooperate with our allies in 
buying, or, in other words, form a pool or combination to buy, 
and to give the food dictator control over exports and imports 
und the power to requisition supplies, to fix prices, to take by 
force, and if the price fixed is unsatisfactory to the owner he 
may go into court and sue the United States. In that way it 
is believed that the prices of wheat and sugar may be lowered 
and kept down, and our fighting men and our allies can be 
supplied with the necessary wheat. Certainly no one will 
stand In the way of any honorable endeavor to supply those 
men who are fighting our battles and our allies with food or 
anything they may need so long as our own children, the future 
hope of our Nation, are not thereby robbed of their necessary 
requirements. 

Still the question of discrimination may properly be raised. 
Is it fair to place the whole burden on the shoulders of the 
producer—primarily the farmer? Is it fair to combine in buy- 
ing for the purpose of bringing down the price paid to the 
farmer—to the wheat grower, the corn grower, the sugar-beet 
grower—and thus deprive them of the just price regulated by 
the law of supply and demand? Such action is certainly a di- 
rect violation of our antitrust laws, and is contrary to the spirit 
of the American people and of progress. 

United States Steel, according to reports, increased its net 
profits of $23,496,768 in 1915 to $271,531,750 in 1916. 

According to Dr. Spillman, Chief of Office of Farm Manage- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture, the farmer receives on 
an average only $402 in food, fuel, rent, and cash for his year's 
labor, which includes the services of 4.6 persons, 

Is there any doubt in the mind of anybody as to the results 
that will come from this bill? If so, let me say that the sud- 
den depression in the prices of wheat are due to the uncertainty 
which prevails regarding the probable terms of the food-control 
bill, which has a tendency to discourage operations,” and I am 
now quoting from the New York Times of June 19: 

The prices yesterday broke 10% cents to 10§ cents at Chicago contract 
market, while cash prices in the winter wheat belt were 14 cents to 18 
cents lower. In the Minneapolis spring wheat market they were down 
16 cents and 20 cents. 

And that notwithstanding the fact that the visible supply’ 
showed a decrease for the week of 3.682.000 bushels, and the 
total visible supply was 20.142.000 bushels, as compared with 
51,223,000 bushels, at the same time last year. 

Gentlemen, that is what happened the moment that Mr, 
Hoover, in his t before the Senate committee, sug- 
gested $9 a barrel flour If the mere suggestion of this price 
has that effect on the market, what will this bill do when en- 
acted into law and put into operation? 

I will tell you what it will do: If the price of flour is fixed 
at $9 a barrel, as is clearly indicated by Mr. Hoover and others 
8 will bring the price of wheat down to not exceeding $1.50 a 

ushel. 

Is it fair to say to the farmer who pays higher wages than 
ever, higher prices for seed, for farm implements, and everything 
that enters into the production of farm products, who takes 
chances, not only on the market, but with the elements as well, 
who, in fact, takes more chances and greater ones than men in 
any other line of business, and who has only averaged $402 a 
year as his net earnings, is it fair to say to him: “You must sell 
at prices fixed by the proposed combination, or by the food dic- 
tator, who believes that no one should make a gain in excess of 
a reasonable living profit out of this war,” and allow the muni- 
tion manufacturer, the steel manufacturer, the Oil Trust, the 
Lumber Trust, and numerous other trusts to fix their own prices 
and fatten on excess profits? 

Why shall this Government lay its iron hand on the farmer, 
struggling along with an average net income of 8402. out of which 
he has to house, feed, and clothe his family, while it says to the 
Steel Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, and numerous other trusts, 
pocketing their hundreds of millions of dollars profit annually: 
“ You may go on marking up prices and fatten on war profits.” 

Evidently that was not the purpose of the administration, as 
the bill first prepared by the administration and introduced by 
Mr. Lever included not only foods, feeds, and fuel, but shoes, 
clothing, and other necessaries of life, which if left in the bill 
would have given some protection to the consumer, but we ob- 
serve that shoes, clothing, and other necessaries of life have now 
been stricken from the bill, and the meaning of the word “ neces- 
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saries” as defined in the bill is limited to“ foods, feeds, fuel, 
and articles required for their production, hereafter in this bill 
called necessaries.” 

Why this change of heart? Why at this late hour suggest or 
consent to the change? Why is the food producer thus singled 
out? I know not. 

In raising this question I do not, of course, reflect on the 
motive of anyone concerned, certainly not of the President or of 
Mr. Hoover or of the committee. Therefore, whatever ex- 
planation is offered for the sudden change I accept it, not as 
jll designed, but made in the best of faith; hence the purpose of 
my discussion is not to criticize anybody, but to point out what 
seems to me unfair and unjust to the food producer. 

True the bill provides for a guaranteed minimum price, 
which, of course, means nothing. In the first place, it does not 
apply to this year’s crop, as prices must be fixed in advance of 
planting. If the bill is not passed in a few days wheat sowing 
will begin and prices can not, under the bill, be fixed for next 
year. Even if they are fixed, in all probability they will be 
fixed low and may result in depressing the prices to the mini- 
mum price fixed at the time of marketing the grain by the 
farmer. After the farmer disposes of it as he did of his 1916 
crop at an average price of $1.30 per bushel, and when the 
speculator gets it in control and brings the price up through his 
methods of evil gambling and manipulation, it will become nec- 
essary for the food administrator, who exercises the power, to 
requisition the grain; and if he does that it will also be necessary 
for him to pay the then market price. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for three questions 
on section 9? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I expected to talk an hour or two on this sub- 
ject, but owing to the great demand for time my time has been 
cut down tc 25 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. They are brief questions, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield. 

Mr. HARDY. The first question is, Is the gentleman opposed 
to the purpose of the bill as set forth on the first page of it, 
paragraph 1? 

Mr. HAUGEN. When the bill first came in it was a draft of 
the Canadian bill, but it has been amended and weakened. If 
I had my way about it—and my purpose will be to amend it, we 
have been criticized for not offering a substitute—I shall offer 
to amend it by including shoes, clothing, and other necessaries 
of life. I would go one step further, but if we can not do more 
than that, if we can not do more than was suggested by the 
department, I shall feel satisfied that we have accomplished 
` something. The original bill included shoes, clothing, and other 
necessaries of life, but that has been stricken out. This bill now 
limits control to foods, feeds, and fuel and articles necessary 
for their production, but if the gentleman will read the state- 
ment of Mr. Hoover before the committee in the Senate he will 
find that it is not contemplated to take over the factories and 
mills that supply other articles necessary for their production. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will yield for one more ques- 
tion I will not bother him again. Does the gentleman realize 
that paragraph 9 authorizing the Government to requisition 
foodstuffs is dependent solely and only- on accomplishing the 
purpose in section 1; that paragraph 9 hangs on section 1 en- 
tirely? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The purpose of section 9 is to authorize them 
to go into the farmer’s bin and take the grain and fix a price 
when they are required? : 

Mr. HARDY. Only when it is necessary to prevent hoard- 
ing and speculation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But who is to determine whether or not there 
is hoarding or speculation? As the gentleman knows, the con- 
tention is that the bill Is in the interest of the consumer, and 
that the consumer is to be benefited by the provision that au- 
thorizes the voluntary agreement and licensing of producers 
and manufacturers of foods, feeds, and fuel. The question, 
then, is, Where does the consumer, who has been led to believe 
that he is going to be benefited by this bill, come in? The con- 
tention is that foods are high, due largely to the evil manipula- 
tion of all prices and to the high prices on farm products, be- 
sides, of course, wages, transportation rates, rents, lights, fuel, 
quick delivery, and numerous other factors which enter into 
production, transportation, and distribution. Therefore the 
proposed food control has been suggested. 

Who is to primarily determine whether the rates, charges, 
and practices of dealers are unjust, unreasonable, discrimina- 
tory, and unfair, and to order the discontinuance of such evil 
practices? 

Mr. Hoover is the man chosen for this work—an engineer, a 
man of splendid ability in his chosen profession, but not an 
expert in food or the production of food. Even if he was such 


an expert, it would, of course, be a physical impossibility for 
him to give personal attention to the thousands of details in the 
operation of mines, factories, plants, and other establishments, 
which attention is necessary in order to determine whether or 
not the rates charged are unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, 


or unfair. Hence, he must delegate that duty to others, sup- 
posedly competent to pass on all of tHe questions involved. 

And who are they? If the plan already carried out by the 
Council of National Defense is to be adopted, as it probably 
will be (and I express no opinion as to what has been done), se- 
lections will be made from those men engaged in the particular 
line of business to be investigated—the very ones to be con- 
trolled and licensed. See the list of the advisory commission 
and subordinate committees to the Council of National Defense, 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 8, pages 3592, 
8593, 3594, 3595. You will find, for instance, Daniel Willard, 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is chairman of 
transportation and communication, and a large number of other 
railroad presidents associated with him. Elbert H. Gary, of 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, of New York City, is chair- 
man of the committee on steel and steel products, with such 
men as Mr. Clarke, president of the Lackawanna Steel Co., and 
Mr. Schwab, of Bethlehem Steel fame, members of the same 
committee. Mr. J. A. Farrel, president of the United States 
Steel Co., is chairman of the subcommittee on steel distribution. 

Mr. A. C. Bedford, president of the Standard Oil Co., is chair- 
man of the cooperative committee on oil, and Mr. E. K. Doheny, 
president of the Mexican Petroleum Co., and other presidents 
of oil companies are associated with him, 

F. S. Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, 
is chairman of the subcommittee on coal production; D. T. 
Warden, of the Standard Oil Co., and Crawford H. Ellis, vice 
president of the United Fruit Co.—sometimes known ns the 
Banana Trust—are members of the committee on shipping; 
A. N. Thielaus, of the Studebaker Corporation, is on the sub- 
committee on Army vehicles; Frank A. Scott, of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., manufacturers of range finders, is chairman of the 
munitions standards board. 

It is reported that one Mr. Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, who, 
I understand, is one of the largest operators on the boards of 
trade and stock exchanges in this country, and other heavy 
operators on boards of trade and exchanges have been tenta- 
tively agreed upon as advisors of Mr. Hoover in determining 
the shipment and price of grain. Granting that they are all most 
excellent men, yet they are only human, and naturally these 
presidents and others interested in the large industries and trusts 
which it is sought to control are not likely to hold that the prices 
charged by or the practices of their own industries are wrong 
or unjust, or that they shall be taken over and operated by the 
Government; and if such industries are taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, and these men are to advise relative to their control 
and operation, they certainly will not advise any action that is 
injurious to their own business or that will cut down the profits 
to the stockholders, even though such action were of benefit to 
the consumer. On the contrary, it is fair to assume that they 
will be inclined to advise such action as will fayor the interests 
of their own institutions and associates. 

The gentleman who whispers combines and controls the 
price. fixing, and who does an illegal business and extorts ex- 
orbitant prices, is not likely to be reached, certainly not unless 
the bill is amended, and there are those who are guilty of these 
practices, as, for instance, I have a letter addressed to me from 
one Mr. Hoover, formerly a resident of my district, in which he 
states that a short time ago, when potatoes were being sold by 
the grocers of a certain Iowa town at $3.85 a bushel, the farmers 
of Arlington, in Fayette County, and of Edgewood, in Clayton 
County, were hauling potatoes to market and selling them at $2 
per bushel. Mr. Hoover adds: 

Two weeks ago I bought cary seed potatoes at Edgewood at ras 
a bushel, when the same potatoes were selling in at $4 a 
bushel. 

I have omitted the town where these high prices were 
charged; it is sufficient to say that it is only about 50 miles 
from the other towns mentioned in my district, and transporta- 
tion charges would not be more than from 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel, According to Mr. Hoover's letter, the farmer at that 
time received $2 for his potatoes, the transportation company 
and the distributor $1.85, and the consumer paid $3.85 and $4 
per bushel for the same potatoes, which clearly indicates some- 
thing wrong somewhere—a wrong which in all probability can 
not be corrected under this bill unless it is amended. 

If so, the consumer will be just where he is now—in the 
hands of the very men from whom he seeks to escape. Hence the 
encouragement held out to the consumer in this bill may prove 
of no more value than the broken party pledges and promises 
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made in the past, and prices may continue, as they have done, 
to go up and not down. 

Even taking for granted that combination buying and requisi- 
tion of goods will lower the price of wheat, the price of wheat 
is only a small part of the high cost of living. Besides, the con- 
sumer, especially the city consumer, buys neither wheat nor 
flour. He buys the finished product in the shape of bread from 
the baker. 

Under this bill the food dictator will fix the price of wheat 
to the farmer and the baker will fix the price of bread to the 
consumer, and in all probability will continue to fix the price 
in the same proportion as at present, which is 6 cents for an 
8-ounce loaf of bread. A barrel of flour weighing 196 pounds 
makes 587 8-ounce loaves of bread, which allows for evapora- 
tion in baking. Therefore, as a result of this bill, the farmer 
will probably be paid, say; $1.50 a bushel, or $6.75 for the wheat 
that enters into the manufacture of a barrel of flour, and Mr. 
Consumer will continue to pay the baker $35.22 for the same 
quantity of flour made into bread, and which he now pays for 
bread made out of adulterated or mixed flour, 5 

Of course, the consumer would welcome any reduction in the 
present high cost of flour; but bear in mind, as I have said 
before, that flour, the principal object aimed at, is but a small 
part of what the consumer has to buy. In addition to buying 
flour, he pays rent, transportation, street car fare, lights; he 
buys clothing and shoes; if he builds a home he buys lumber, 
hardware, sash and doors, paint, cement, brick, and numerous 

other things. Will he be satisfied simply with $9 flour if flour 
should be reduced to that price? If he is entitled to a reduction 
in the high cost of flour is he not entitled to a reduction in the 
price of shoes, clothing, and the numerous other articles which 
enter into the cost of living? I bought a pair of shoes about a 
year ago of a leading shoe dealer in this city, for which I paid 
$6. This year the same dealer tells me that I can buy the same 
shoes at $12. 4 

In all probability the proposed 15 per cent increase in trans- 
portation will be granted the railroads: If so, it will add an- 
other $450,000,000 to the burden of the producer and the con- 
sumer. $ 

On an average, about one barrel of flour per capita is con- 
sumed each year. Suppose this bill does reduce the price of 
flour to $9 per barrel. Will the consumer then be satisfied to 
‘pay the proposed 15 per cent increase in transportation, the 
proposed increase in rent, in building material, the 100 per cent 
increase in the price of shoes, and so on all along the line? The 
increase in the price of shoes alone will more than absorb the 
reduction in the price of flour. 

The 15 per cent increase in the transportation rate would be 
equal to about $4 a barrel on the flour consumed in the United 
States. 

But some one will say it is proposed to pass other bills giv- 


ing the President control over other industries, especially the 


transportation companies. Yes; more than 4,900 bills of various 
kinds have been introduced. The number of this bill is 4961. 
More than 4,900 bills will not be reached in this session, and 
no one has suggested controlling or regulating the Steel Trust, 
the Standard Oil Trust, the Lumber Trust, and numerous other 
trusts and industries affecting the high cost of living. 

How about transportation? 

An order to increase transportation rates 15 per cent is under 
consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
judging by what the commission did not long ago, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, and after declaring that eastern rail- 
roads were not entitled to the 5 per cent increase asked for, the 
commission reopened the case and ordered the 5 per cent in- 
crease, it is fair to assume that the 15 per cent increase asked 
for will also be granted, notwithstanding their own reports show 
that the net earnings of the railroads are higher than ever; 
and there will be no reduction in the high cost of living so far 
as transportation goes, but in all probability $450,000,000 will 
be added to the burdens of the producer and the consumer. 

How about the bill affecting transportation rates, which re- 
cently passed in the Senate? 

We find that to be quite a different bill. In the bill as origi- 
nally drawn it is proposed to regulate and control common car- 
riers. Is it with a view to reducing transportation rates? 
No. Simply to forbid the obstruction or retardation of the 
orderly movement of trains in interstate transportation and to 
give the President power to direct that certain shipments shall 
have preference or priority in transportation. 


Nothing harmful to the railroads in that. On the contrary, 


beneficial, as it simply prevents strikes or interference with their 
business, except so far as it gives preference or priority to cer- 
It simply gives notice to the railroad em- 


tain shipments. 
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ployees that if they strike they must keep off the track; hands 
off; that is all. 

In addition it provides for the fixing of reasonable rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for the rates for the 
transportation of troops, which in all probability means an 
increase in rate. The railroads are also protected by giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to determine the ex- 
tent of any injury or damage caused by any preferential order 
which may be given by the President. 

With all the safeguards thrown around the railroads, with the 
generous treatment the railroads have received at the hands of 
the commission in the past, there can be no possibility that the 
railroads will suffer from the proposed legislation. Certainly 
not with Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, acting as the chairman of the committee on trans- 
portation of the advisory committee of the Council of National 
Defense and the long list of railroad presidents and railroad 
magnates acting with him on the advisory committee. With 
these men sitting around the table directing and keeping down 
strikes, the interests of the railroads will undoubtedly be well 
looked after. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s argument is that in attempt- 
ing to regulate the price of flour we are going to hurt the 
farmer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; there is no question about that. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman's argument, further, is that 
in attempting to regulate the price of shoes we are going to 
help the farmer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am talking about consumers. We all pro- 
fess to have just as much love for the consumer as for the 
farmer. I believe I am justified in saying that I have as much 
sympathy with the consumer—the wage earner—as I have with 
the producer—the farmer. At the age of 9 years I received 
my first month’s wages of $9 a month, and many a day have I 
worked for less than a dollar a day—not an eight-hour day, 
either, but from sunup to sundown, and then some; and to 
that I never objected, as work has always been a pleasure to 
me; so I believe I am safe in assuming that I know both the 
cost and the value of a dollar. The consumer is entitled to 
courtesy and consideration, not only before election but in 
legislation as well. 

Mr. LEVER. The shoes are made out of leather, and the 
leather is made out of hides, and the farmer raises the cattle 
that produce the hides; and I am wondering if the gentleman 
can reconcile his own inconsistency. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Certainly I can reconcile it. There is noth- 
ing smart about that. [Laughter.] P 

Mr. LEVER. If you reconcile it, the gentleman will be 
smart. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The answer is that the packer sells the 
hide—not the farmer, The packer not only sells the hide but 
controls the price, According to investigations made at the time 
of the Garfield investigation, some 15 years ago, the packer sells 
the hide to a suborganization made up of stockholders in con- 
trol of the organization at a very low price, then about 4 cents a 
pound, and the suborganization sells and dictates the price to 
the tanner—at the time of that investigation, about 14 cents— 
or, in other words, 10 cents a pound was added to the price on 
which the price ef the steer was based, hence the price of the 
steer to the farmer is fixed according to the price at which the 
hide is sold to the suborganization. 

Possibly there is good reason for the increase in the price of 
shoes. I am not questioning that; but what I am complaining 
about is singling out the farmer. Why should he be made the 
goat? If food control is a good thing for the consumer, why not 
a shoe control? I know not what the reduction in the price of 
shoes would be or what the injustice is, but I do know that this 
bill is unjust to the farmer. I know that the proposition here 
is to regulate him. I know that the proposition is to reduce the 
price of his products. I know that the proposition is to reduce 
the price of wheat and sugar, which means $1.40 for wheat 
and that it.is now nearly $3. I believe the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hurcurnson] stated a moment ago it was 
three dollars and thirteen and a half cents. I know that the 
proposition is to reduce it so that a barrel of flour can be made 
for $9, and the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HutcHinson] says that that means $1.40 net to the farmer of 
North Dakota. The farmer had to purchase his seed, and he 
paid from $2.50 to $3 per bushel for it, or if he had the seed 
on hand it was worth that price. He has to pay nearly 
twice the wages he paid before. It is reported in some in- 
stances that he is paying $60 a month. I am told that they aro 
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paying $220 for a harvester. I have sold many of them for 
half of that amount. It is reported that he 


ny 
of Mr. Hoover before the committee of the Senate you will find 
that it is not the purpose of this bill to take over the manufac- 
ture of implements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
yield me a few minutes so that I can say something about Mr. 
Hoover, 

Mr. LEVER. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, much has been said in the 
press and by Members of the other body about Mr. Hoover, the 
“food dictator” to be, who, it is claimed, left the United States 
years ago to seek his fortune in other countries, and who has 
recently returned to America, at the request of the President, 
to take over the task of dictating to the American people how 
and where to conduct their business, when and how to buy and 
sell, what wages and prices the farmer shall receive for his 
labor and products, and the return from his investment and 
life earnings; to tell the farmer's wife how much bread she 
may*set before her children, the quantity of flour she may use 
in short, to be given more power than was ever before granted 
to any mortal human being in the world. It is asserted that he 
is to be given power not only over our domestic affairs, but 
over our exports as well. He is to be given the power to use 
$150,000,000 as capital as he sees fit, to use the Government 
credit and the assets of our Federal reserve banks belonging 
to its member banks, to buy, produce, and sell grain, food, 
feeds, and fuel; thus giving him the power to buy and ship 
abroad every bushel of grain produced, at his own price. If 
the price fixed by him is not satisfactory to the producer, said 
producer may employ an attorney, go into court, and have his 
claim adjudicated, thus not only necessitating large expense 
and delay but also depriving our own people of our own grain. 
In other words, power is to be given Mr. Hoover to feed the 
people in foreign lands with American products, while our own 
may starve in a land of plenty. In short, these are a few of 
the powers alleged to be granted by this bill. These are far- 
fetched assertions, but undoubtedly, by implication, all of the 
aforementioned things may be done. 

If I believed that all of the powers granted by implication 
in this bill would be exercised, I, of course, would not vote for 
the bill. 

I know nothing about Mr. Hoover or his whereabouts in the 
past except what I have read in the press about him, and what 
I haye learned from having met him and listened to his exposi- 
tion of his plans a number of times. With my limited knowl- 
edge of him I have confidence in him. I believe that he is a 
man of ability, judgment, and experience; and that—if we are 
to have a food dictator—he is the man for the place. 

Now, what is the situation? Weare at war. War can not be 
_ fought without imposing additional burdens, and sacrifices must 
necessaril? be made. To that no one objects. Certainly not the 
farmer. Not one of the farmers’ representatives who have testi- 
fied before the committee has objected to the bill, except, as I 
have stated, those who have objected to singling out the farmer 
and making him “ the goat.” In that respect I trust the bill can 
be amended. If so, it will afford protection not only to the 
farmer but additional benefits will be conferred on the con- 
sumer, 

But whether or not this is done, as has been stated, this war is 
no pink-tea affair. This is no time for hesitation. This is a 
time for action and not for disputes; and if the President and 
those associated with him who have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of prosecuting the war deem this legislation neces- 
sary, and in view of the most urgent and persistent appeals made 
to Congress by the President for its passage, the apparent dis- 
criminations will necessarily have to be endured unless the bill 
ean be amended and improved upon. 

I trust that the bill may be amended, as before stated, by 
inserting a new section after section 8 to penalize the food con- 
spirator, so as to be more just to the consumer and producer. 
I trust at least that it will be amended so that it can not be 
said that this House singled out a certain class, and the last 
class that ought to be selected. Read your campaign speeches, 
read the speeches printed in the Recozp, and compare them with 
your vote here to-day, or whenever that vote shall be cast. 
Some explanations will be necessary unless this bill is amended. 
I thank the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted > 
war, it is essential to the national security and defense, for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of 
the Army and 3 to assure an adequate supply and equitable distri- 
bution, and to facilitate the movement of f . feeds, fuel, and articles 

called necessari 


required for their production, hereafter in this act es; 


to 1 locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, in- 
jJurious 


such 
gov- 


tion, manipulations, and private controls, afectin 


supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and mainta 
ernmental contro! of such necessaries during the war. For such po 
poses the instrumentalities, means, methods, powers, authoriti: duties, 
obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter set forth are creat estab- 
lished, conferred, and prescribed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

Whe Clerk read as follows: 

a Peoductionc” aad the wards A TENUA INE ANUA clothing. ADA “inple- 
uctio! a wo! 5 $ 
ments 3 their production.” sine, Se sd re? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane to this section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane to this 
section of the bill. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think it is necessary to discuss the 
point of order. It seems to me the amendment is germane to 
the subject matter of the bill. It is a limitation. It simply de- 
fines factors that are to be regulated later on in the bill. It adds 
shoes and clothing and brings them into the definition of neces- 
saries. It limits the implements used in the manufacture of 
said necessaries. The bill reads, other articles necessary for 
their production.” I think there can be no doubt about its 
being germane. The bill also provides for the support and 
maintenance of the Army and Navy. Certainly shoes and cloth- 
ing are essential to the support and maintenance of the Army 
and Navy. Hence it can not be held that the amendment is not 
germane to the subject matter of the bill. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. rman, I do not see wherein the 
point of order can be raised against this amendment on the 
ground that it is not germane. We certainly have the authority 
to include all kinds of articles over which the Government shall 
haye supervision. This bill is not limited to any one article 
over which the Government will have supervision. It specifies 
three distinctly—foods, feeds, and fuel. 

When a bill is of that generic type, where it mentions more 
than one class, it is in order to add other classes. If this re- 
lated exclusively to food then the gentleman might bring into 
play the rule that bills relating to one subject matter can not be 
amended by the addition of another because it relates solely to 
one single subject matter. But here is a bill on its face relating 
to three different characters of subjects—foods, feeds, and fuel. 
It is within the province of the committee to include as many as 
it sees fit. It is not for the Chair to pass upon the expediency 
of them. That is for the committee to determine. 

So I can not see wherein the point of order, that it is not 
germane, wil hold, ; 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized. But the Chair would prefer to hear first from the 
other side, he will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad if the gentle- 
man from South Carolina had stated something to sustain his 
point of order—some rule. 

Mr. LEVER. 1 think the rule is so clear that it hardly needs 
to be stated. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the rule? I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. LEVER. The rule is that you can not amend a proposi- 
tion included in this bill by adding to it other propositions, and 
I was about to argue to the Chalr 

Mr. CANNON. Where is that rule? I would like to have it 
read, When was it adopted? 

Mr. LEVER. I read: 

And no motion or proposition on a sub, different from that under 
consideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 


I read further: 

One individual proposition ma 
vidual proposition, even though 

Mr. CANNON, That is one. 

Mr. LEVER. And there is precedent after precedent along 
that line. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I am familiar with the rules govern- 
ing germane amendments. The gentleman says “one,” But 
there are two. Aye, there are three; there are four; and the 
moment that you get two, then the rulings are uniformly that 
a third can be added. 


not be amended by another indi- 
e two belong to the same class. 
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Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s argument would lead to this 
conclusion, I take it, inevitably, that In order to provide for 
the national security and defense we might repeal the con- 
scription act, we might designate where our ships shall go, we 
might pass a bill to provide for a public building in the city 
of Springfield, or we might provide practically anything that we 
desire, 

Now this bill is built upon the theory of providing for the 
national security and defense by doing a certain kind of 
thing. My contention is that when you have done that it is not 
germane to introduce into that kind of machinery additional 
kinds of machinery under the rules of the House, 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is hardly plausible. 
I recollect very well this example that is given in the Digest. 
The rulings were uniform through all the decades, For in- 
stance, if a bill provided for the admission of one Territory it 
was not amendable, but if it provided for the admission of two 
Territories to Statehood, it is amendable. So they run through 
the precedents. 

Now let us analyze this provision for a minute. Let me read 
it. The language is: 

To assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to 
facilitate the movement— 

Of what? 
of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production, 


This is to facilitate the production and the distribution of 
foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production. 
Well, great Heavens! Would not another class of food be ger- 
mane? 

So far as the rules are concerned, is it not germane to include 
anything that would enter into production? It seems to me too 
plain for argument. I do not understand that there is any rule 
which prevents it. Ah, but the gentleman may say, “ We do not 
want to have this bill cover anything except what is specified.” 
Well, when you come to food, I will ask my friend, if he wants 
to argue about it, how about cotton? Why, it is the boast of 
the gentleman's constituency that while cotton is used for muni- 
tions, its greater use is for clothing, and the next greater use 
of it after clothing is for food. Will the Chair take it upon him- 
self to overturn the uniform rulings, so far as I recollect, of the 
previous Chairman? Will the Chair say, “I will hold this out 
of order”? Whenever it has been doubtful as to whether an 
amendment was germane the Chair has uniformly held, so far 
as I recollect, that it is up to the House to determine, and he 
has been careful about ruling out amendments on the ground 
that they were not germane, thereby taking from the House 
the power to determine the question upon the merits. Suppose 
that the amendment be sustained and that the gentleman from 
Iowa inserts the word “cotton”? Everybody knows that ferti- 
lizer comes from cotton seed. Everybody knows that cotton- 
seed oil is almost universally used in the production of lard 
and butter substitutes, and that in and of itself, with or without 
being mixed with other articles, it is a food. Well, now, as the 
gentleman has moved to insert the words “shoes and clothing,” 
could we insert the word “cattle”? Why, cattle furnish the 
hides from which the shoes are made, and they furnish the meat 
that sustains human animal life. I do not know that I can make 
it any plainer from my standpoint. 

Mr. STHAGALL. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard just a 
moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. On which side? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Against the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am not experienced in the construction 
of the rule upon which the point of order is predicated, but it 
seems to me on the question of the germaneness of the amend- 
ment the only controversy that could arise would be whether 
or not shoes and clothing are already included in the language 
of this section of the statute, It enumerates not merely three 
things, foods, feeds, and fuel,” as suggested by the learned 
and beloved gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. This is 
the language: 

And for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, to 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate 
1 of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their pro- 

It seems to me the only question remaining is whether or not 
clothing and shoes are such articles as are required for the 
use of those engaged in the production of foods, feeds, and fuel. 
Unless the people who are to grow the food and feed and pro- 
duce the fuel are to work naked, it seems to me a provision deal- 
ing with the question of clothing and shoes is certainly germane, 
because the statute reads— 
foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production— 


- 


That is for the production of foods, feeds, and fuel. So that 
it seems to me upon a strict construction of the language of 
this section, clothing and shoes would be embraced under the 
present provisions of the statute. But whether they are so in- 
tended under this clause— 
and articles required for their production— 

Or not, certain it is that such a provision must be germane to 
this latter clause. The section embraces not only “ foods, feeds, 
and fuel, but articles required for their production.” So it 
seems to me the only question open to controversy is not whether 
the amendment is germane or not, but whether it is embraced 
within the provisions of this section as now written. 

Mr. LEVER. Would the gentleman add barlow knives to 
this. No farm, boy ever worked efficiently unless he had a 
barlow knife. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I should think that agricultural imple- 
ments of every essential sort would be germane to a provision— 

To assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to 
facilitate the movement of foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required 
for their production. 

I will ask the gentleman from South Carolina what articles 
are embraced in this clause, articles required for the produc- 
tion of food, feed, and fuel, if clothing and shoes are not em- 
braced by that provision, or at least germane to it? 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman think that shoes are abso- 
lutely necessary for the production of food and feed? a 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will say to my friend that there is a 
section where God has so favored the people in climate that 
they can engage in labor of this sort without shoes or clothing, 
though I am sure the gentleman would not have them work 
that way. But taking the country as a whole, I,should think 
we would agree that clothing and shoes are such articles as 
are required by those engaged in the production of foods, feeds, 
and fuel. 

In States where there are statutes making provision for 
liens in favor of the landlord upon the crops of the tenant for 
money advances or for supplies necessary to make a crop the 
courts hold that food and clothing for the tenant or his family 
are within the provisions of the statute. That is just the point 
I am attempting to set forth here, that shoes and clothing are 
such articles as are required by those who produce foods, feeds, 
and fuel. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will yield first to my friend the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I was going to ask my friend from Ala- 
bama if he does not think that the words which follow the 
words— i 
and articles required for their production— 

That is, the words— 
hereafter in this act called necessaries— 

So limit and qualify the articles referred to that unless they 
fall in that category they would not be included. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I think the words 
hereafter in this act called necessaries— 

Refer to foods, feeds, and fuel, but not simply those three 
alone, but to— 
foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their production. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Do not the words— 
hereafter in this act called necessaries— 

Modify and define what they are? 

Mr. STEAGALL. | “Necessaries” is the word employed 
throughout the bill to cover “ foods, feeds, fuel, and articles re- 
quired for their production.” The word “ necessaries” means 
anything and everything embraced in the four clauses. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree in general with the argument of 
the gentleman that clothing and shoes are included in the 
words— 
and articles required for their production— 2 

But does the gentleman think that, conceding that, it does not 
follow that the point of order should be sustained, for that would 
simply say that the words may possibly be superfluous, but not 
make the amendment subject to the point of order. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It could not be said that a provision in- 
tended to make a section more specific would not be germane 
because it was already embraced. That would be merely a mat- 
ter of English. To mention the articles particularly would only 
make the section more definite. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think the gentleman heard me. 
That was exactly the point I was making. I say I think they 
would not be subject to the point of order. 
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Mr. STEAGALL, I misunderstood the gentleman. I am glad 


he agrees with me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, it is true that this section 
does deal with more than one subject matter. It deals with the 
regulation and control of foods, feeds, and fuel. 

The question that is before the Chair, however, is the question 
whether the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
introduces a new subject matter, a subject matter so unrelated 
to the subject matter of the bill as not to be germane. The bill 
relates to foods, fuel, and feeds. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa relates to shoes 
are articles of clothing? Can it be 
proposition to regulate and to control the price and distribution 
of neckties and socks is so related to a proposition 
the control and distribution of foods, feeds, and fuel pedis to be 
germane to that proposition? It seems to me clearly that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa obviously injects into 
this bill and makes subject to the regulation of this bill the sub- 
ject matter totally different from that which is dealt with in the 
bill itself. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 


haps, a hundred articles; I do not know. But if this is not in 
order, would it be in order to include shovels and picks and 
powder, that is used in mining coal? Would that be germane? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Each proposed subject matter would have 
to be dealt with standing on its own feet. The gentleman does 
not want me to argue a question not before the Chair? 

Mr. CANNON. But it would be on all fours with this amend- 
ment when it got before the Chair. The gentleman might argue 
that in mining the coal a man might mine it with his long finger- 
nails and without clothes. He might argue that if you insert 
the word “ cotton,” which is a food product, although cotton is 
mostly used for clothing—acquainted as I am with the gentle- 
man, with his fair mind, I do not believe he could hardly be in 
earnest in contending that this amendment is not germane. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think there is any question about 
this proposition. The precedents lay down this rule: That while 
the committee may report a bill embracing different subjects, 
it is not in order in the consideration in the House to introduce 
a new subject by the way of amendment. The point I am trying 
to make is that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa introduces into this bill an entirely new subject matter, a 
subject matter not dealt with in the bill at all, and because it is 
a new subject matter, not related to the subject matter of the 
_ bill, it is not therefore germane to the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me suggest that the bill provides for ar- 
ticles necessary. Does the gentleman know that shoes and cleth- 
ing are necessary to the farmer? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If they are, then the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is entirely superfluous, because they are included in the bill 
now. If not, the amendment introduces an entirely new subject 
matter. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, the gentle- 
man says if they are included, and he does not deny that they 
are, then the amendment is unnecessary. Does the gentleman 
seek to deny the Chair the right to determine the question of 
fact by sustaining the point of order when he says they are 
already provided for? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not say they are provided for. 
I am very confident that they are not included by the terms of 
the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman contend that implements 
are not included? í 

Mr. ANDERSON. Farm implements, no; I think they are 
included. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman contend that the con- 
struction of the phrase “articles necessary to their produc- 
tion” would be limited to such articles as are specially designed 
and fitted for that purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to what I presume he already knows, but 
always it is the application of old rules to new ideas. In the 
very good summary of decisions stated in the Rules and Digest, 
pages 344 and 345, we have the distinction clearly made with 
regard to this class of subjects. First, on page 344 the proposi- 
tion is laid down and is sustained by the precedents, that one 
individual proposition may not be amended by another indi- 
3 proposition even though the two belong to the same 
class. 


Now, illustrating that, the first illustration given is a very 
easy one to understand: 

To a bill p g the admission of one Territory into the Union 
an amendment for the admission of another Territory. is not germane. 

Other illustrations are given. The second proposition is 
found on page 343 and is as follows: 

A e subject may not — amend 
6 my pe fo — n general in 

And then an illustration is given that a a bill for the admis- 
sion of one Territory into the Union an amendment providing 
for the admission of several other Territories into the Union 
is not germane, and then follows a third, to which I call the 
Chair’s attention: 

A general subject may be amended by specific propositions of the 
same class, 

And then the illustration is given of the same character as the 
two preceding classes, that to a bill admitting several Terri- 
tories into the Union an amendment providing for the admission 
of another Territory is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is familiar with the rule that 
where a bill admitting several Territories into the Union is being 
considered, an amendment adding another Territory is germane. 
That is true. But is not the condition intended to be added to 
the original proposition that the amendment is identical in sub- 
stance not only in class but in subject? 

Mr. TOWNER. It was in that case; but there are a great 
many cases where it is not. The proposition is that it must be 
only of the same general character. Let me call the Chair's at- 
tention to this fact. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anprerson] said to the 
Chair that this was not of the same general character, and enu- 
merated fuel, feeds, and food as the three things that were of the 
same general character. I desire to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that those were only enumerated as of the 
same general character for the purpose of securing the national 
defense, for the purpose of the successful prosecution of the war, 
for the support and maintenance of the Army and the Navy, 
and to secure an adequate supply and equitable distribution 
and to facilitate the movement of foods, feeds, and fuel, and 
articles required for their production. These things are specifi- 
cally enumerated as of a class. It can not be said that food 
and fuel belong to the same class except that they belong to the 
same class for the purpose of sustaining our armies in the field 
or prosecuting the war. If it can be held that the production 
of clothing and shoes Is of the same general character then cer- 
tainly they are within the rule. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. In line with the gentleman's argument, would 
he think it in order to raise a regiment of volunteer soldiers and 
send them to the front? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not; no. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not get the gentleman's distinction then. 

Mr. TOWNER. It is not only in that same general class that 
has been specified as the object and purpose for which these 
things are enumerated, but it occurs to me that clothing and 
shoes are in the same general class as fuel, food, and feeds, for 
the reason that they are all for the purpose of sustaining the 
Army in the field, for the reason that they are of the same gen- 
eral class and purpose in carrying on the war, for the reason 
that they are of the same class and purpose to directly sustain 
and support our armies in the field. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the gentleman think that an amend- 
ment providing for the addition of automobile trucks, which 
may be necessary in transporting food to the Army and Navy, 
would be germane on this provision? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know whether it would or not. 
That is a question for the Chair to determine. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In accordance with the gentleman’s argu- 
ment that would be just as germane as clothing or shoes, be- 
cause they may be needed by the Army. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman may perhaps suggest 
a great many things so remote that no chairman would hold 
that they were within the rule, but what I am contending for 
is that this is so intimately related, so much of the same gen- 
eral class. that it ought to be included. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman, 
take the provision of the bill providing for facilitating the 
movement of food, fuel, and feeds. Would it not be in order 
to provide for more trucks to aid and assist the Army? 

Mr. TOWNER. It might very well be, but however that may 
be, you may always apparently suggest things that are so re- 
mote in a class of this kind that they would not be considered; 
but what I am arguing to the Chair is that these things are so 
intimately related that you could not hold they are not of the 
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same general class. The words general class” and “ general 
character” do not thean that it is specifically limited to the 
things themselves. It means that they are of the same general 
purpose, for the same general use, adapted to the same general 
object; and if that be true, then they are within the rule. I 
think it has never been held that anything so intimately related 
as these matters are is not germane. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do not the rules provide that where an arti- 
cle is suggested in general terms it is in order to introduce a 
specific amendment? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes. That has been definitely held many 
times. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would not the gentleman consider and 
articles required for their production” as a general statement? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it would comé under that; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If that be true, then to add the words 
“shoes and clothing” would be in order under the rules of the 
House, would it not? ` 

Mr. TOWNER. I think so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment 
the Chair must sustain this point of order for reasons apparent 
on a careful reading of the bill. Lines 7 and 8, page 1, of the 
bill show that its purpose—its only purpose—is to “assure an 
adequate supply and equitable distribution and to facilitate 
the movement of” foods, feeds, and “ fuel and articles required 
for their production.” ‘This is the only object of the bill—to 
provide for the production, conservation, and distribution of 
those specifically mentioned necessaries, foods, feeds, and fuel, 
and of the articles required for their production, What are 
foods? Foods are substances eaten by human beings to sustain 
life. What are feeds? Feeds are substances eaten by animals 
to sustain life. Fuel is a substance burned either for the pur- 
pose of cooking or for the protection of human beings, and 
sometimes’ animals, from cold. In other words, and if we 
wish to be technical about this, the three substances, foods, 
feeds, fuel, are substances to be consumed, two by mastication 
and the other by combustion. The bill relates in express terms, 
specifically and only, to those three substances and to the arti- 
cles and machinery required for their respective production. 

But the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
includes clothing and shoes, substances to be neither eaten 
nor to be consumed by fire, and the articles and the machinery 
for the production of which are of a character entirely different 
from those required to produce foods, feeds, or fuel. For 
example, woolen clothing, for its production, requires woolen 
machinery; and, of course, it was not at all contemplated by 
this bill that the price of that sort of machinery should be 
regulated by the man who is to have charge of the Nation's 
foods, feeds, and fuel. They are entirely different things, have 
entirely different uses, and require entirely different articles 
for their production. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there can be no question that 
the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield to me, then? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Are clothing and shoes essential for the pro- 
duction of food or necessary for the comfort of anyone who 
raises the food? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa includes shoes and clothing and the machinery to 
make them, but it can not be 

Mr: REAVIS. The gentleman does not understand my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TOEB: of Wisconsin. Can not be construed as germane 
to the bill. 

Mr. REAVIS. Shoes and clothing are no more required for 
the preduction of food than for the production of firecrackers, 
are they? : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not understand that shoes 
are absolutely required for the production of cotton, because 
from the time it is planted until it is hartested 90 per cent 
of the people who cultivate it do not have shoes on their feet. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman will admit we do not grow 
‘wheat in the North without shoes or clothing. That may be 
so in the South where they grow cotton. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to amplify. 
what I said in the beginning largely by way of reply to the 
citation made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON |. 
Referring to the paragraph of Hinds’ Precedents, section 5825, 
which is the basis for the summary in the rules, the Chair 
will find that that amendment related to the manner of the 
appointment of the Public Printer as an amendment to the 


general deficiency bill. There was nothing in that general de- 
ficiency bill that related to the office of the Public Printer, and 
o ooren the Chair rightly ruled in that decision that it was not 
n order. 

I wish to call the attention of the Chair to this fact: We 
have here a bill that seeks to grant authority over the supply, 
the distribution, and the movement of foods, feeds, and fuel. 
No one would hold that it would not be in order to insert the 
word “cotton” as an amendment, or the word “ wool” as an 
amendment, or the word “ leather” as an amendment after those 
three designated generic articles, because this bill relates to 
more than one subject of control. It is not limited only to food, 
it is not limited to fuel. 

This committee, if it sees fit, might offer an amendment ex- 
tending jurisdiction of this bill to ores; it can extend jurisdic- 
tion over anything which related to the maintenance of the 
Army and the Navy or which are essential for the national 
security and defense. Now, by way of confirmation, I desire to 
call the attention of the Chair to the parliamentary decisions 
because they have been referred to in discussion here by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], who is well versed with 
the decisions on germaneness. Under general parliamentary law, 
any amendment would be in order, and under the rules the only 
limitation that will exclude an amendment is that found in the 
clause of subsection 7 of Rule XVI: 

And no motion or pro tion on a sub different from that under 
consideration shall be a tted under color of amendment— 

The Chair should not confuse in making his decision the fact 
that when a bill only relates to one subject matter you can not 
introduce another subject of the same general kind, nor should 
the Chair confuse in making his decision the fact that when a 
bill is introduced relating to a specific subject it is not germane 
to introduce an amendment providing for a general subject to 
which that specific subject is related. I call the attention of 
the Chair to paragraph “c” in the Manual, in which these 
references are made— 
to a bill 8 for the construction of buildings in each of two cities 
an amendment providing for similar buildings in several other cities— 

Citing volume 5, 5840— 
to a resoiution embodying two distinct phases of international rela- 
tionship, an amendment embodying a third. 

Citing volume 5 of the Precedents, 5839. I have here citations 
just referred to, and I want to call the attention of the Chair 
to the language of the then occupant of the chair in overruling 
the point of order. That was a case where there was a bill 
admitting the Territories of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico, and an amendment was offered to provide for the admission 
of the Indian Territory, and this is what the Chairman, Mr, 
James A. Hemenway, said: 

The Chair is ready to rule. If this were a bill for the admission of 
Oklahoma Territory alone, as it states, there would be no doubt as to 
the position taken by the gentleman from Missouri being correct. An 
amendment to admit some other Territory as a State would not be in 
order. But this is a general bill— 

And that is what we have here— 
covering three different Territories, and an amendment as suggested 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDnwoop], to admit Alaska as 
a State, would be in order on this bill. A 

For instance, a private claim bill for the allowance of a single claim 
would not be subject to an ment 8 some other claim, but a 
general claims bill, such as often comes before this House, can be 
amended by adding another claim, So with public-building bills. A 
bill to erect a public building at Birmingham, Ala., could not be 
amended by a proposition to erect a public building in Indianapolis, Ind., 
but a bill providing for a number of public buildings— 

“A number of public buildings "—that is what this bill does, 
penaa for the control of a number of subjects—food, feeds, 
and fuel— N 
but a bill providing for a number of ae buildings could be amended 
by adding another public building. e is a general bill and the other 
is a bill fora athate object; and as the Chair said, if this were a bill 
ood Sonn Oklahoma alone as a State, this amendment would not be in 
As the committee has brought in here a bill general in its char- 
acter, relating to three subjects matter, food, feed, and fuel, it 
has extended the authority of the committee. I am not in favor 
of this amendnfent, I may say, but I am anxious to have the pre- 
cedent continued in regular order and not have a decision made 
that would restrict the action of the House when a general bill 
comes*before it. It would be in order for any person here, if 
he sees fit, to offer an amendment as to ore. We are paying 
enormous prices for our steel, largely because the price of ore 
and the price of pig is six times what it was two years ago. It 


is within the province of this committee, if it sees fit, to insert 
the word “ore” because the Government is a purchaser of steel 
plate for its shipbuilding program. It is within the province of 
this committee, if it sees fit, to insert the word “ clothing” be- 
cause the Government is in the field to purchase clothing. It 
is in the province of this committee to insert the word “ cotton,” 
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the word “wool,” and the word “leather,” and can specify by 
more specific designation the word “shoes” and the word 
“ clothing,” and the implements that enter into the construction 
of them. 

I can not see how the Chair can escape holding that this is 
in order in view of the fact that this is a general bill. We are 
not limited under the rules of the House to an amendment so 
far as feed is concerned or food is concerned, but can extend it 
to other specific subjects, such as ores, cotton, wool, leather; or 
we can still further specify them, as the gentleman’s amendment 
has done in this case, in the way of clothing or shoes, and the 
like. 

THE RUSSIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a minute. 
It has nothing to do with this debate. 

The House this morning authorized the Speaker to make 
arrangements with the commissioners from Russia as to what 
hour they would be here on Saturday. They came up to my 
room a while ago and called on me, and they agreed to be here 
at 12 o'clock. I make this announcement so that everybody 
can know the time. 


CONTROL OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit some 
observations in favor of sustaining the point of order, but I 
do not care to take the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not be necessary. The Chair is 
ready to rule. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind, at least, of the present 
occupant of the chair, he had intimation the other day that an 
amendment of this nature would likely be offered to this sec- 
tion of the bill. Acting upon that suggestion or intimation the 
Chair has looked the question up as carefully as he could and 
is entirely ready to rule, of course, not for one moment enter- 
taining the thought of being at all discourteous or even im- 
patient with anyone who may have reached a different conclu- 
sion upon this very important proposition and who want to 
present their views. 

The Chair regards this as a very important question, because 
if this amendment is in order then, of course, the floodgates are 
opened, and we would be here all summer offering all sorts and 
kinds of amendments. It would encourage the activities of the 
imagination very much, because it opens a very broad and fruit- 
ful field for offering all sorts and kinds of amendments as re- 
lated to the main subject. 

The Chair wants to say this, to be perfectly frank and plain 

about it, that when the matter was first suggested to him he 
was very decidedly of the opinion, without looking it up but 
having some general knowledge of parliamentary law, that an 
amendment similar to this would be in order. When the Chair 
started to look this matter up he was in that frame of mind, 
but after pursuing that investigation carefully and giving due 
regard to the precedents, which are numerous, was forced to 
reach a different conclusion. 
The Chair looks at this question in this way, that in passing 
upon this point of order the question as to whether the amend- 
ment is germane depends wholly upon the construction or inter- 
pretation to be put upon the bill presented by the committee. 
In other words, a proposition to be germane must relate to and 
be in harmony with the subject matter of the bill or the section 
to which it is offered. 

In this case if the real purpose and the subject matter of 
this bill is to give the President control over necessaries gen- 
erally during the existence of a war, in aid of the successful 
prosecution of the war, and in support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, if that is the purpose of the bill, if that is the 
fundamental idea, then the Chair feels that this amendment 
would be in order, because it does not transgress the rule re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], to 
wit, “A general subject may be amended by specific propo- 
sitions of the same class.” ‘This being a bill which mentions 
three different classes, to wit, food, feed, and fuel, which they 
designate as necessaries, under that long line of decisions cited 
1 gentleman from Wisconsin, others of like class may be 
a 

But does this bill give to the President or attempt to give to 
the President control over necessaries, generally, for the main- 
tenance and support of the Army and Navy? Let us see. 

The title of the bill is: 

To provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging— 

How? 
the production, conserving the supply, and by controlling the distri- 
bution of— 2 


What?— 
food products and fuel. E 

This seems to be clear and specific. 

A very eminent Speaker of this House has said heretofore 
that a committee may bring in any proposition that it pleases. 
That that is the province of the committee. Now, this com- 
mittee has chosen to bring in-a proposition here giving the 
President during the war and in aid of the prosecution of the 
war, and support of the Army and Navy, control of what? 
Three things, namely, fuel, feed, and food. Now, then, of 
course, if clothing and shoes are of the same kind of subjects 
as mentioned in the bill then this amendment would not fall 
moa the ban of section 7, of Rule XVI, which reads as fol- 
ows: 


No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under - 
sideration shall i admitted under 1 — of amendment. . 


The question of germaneness has been one chat has bothered 
many occupants of this chair. It is not always easy to tell just 
what is germane. There has been an evolution of the rules of 
the House, beginning away back. in the year 1789. I am going 
to ask the Clerk in a moment to read, because I think it would 
be instructive to the committee and very apropos to this dis- 
cussion. The Clerk will read from Hinds’ Precedents, section 
5825. When the House was considering, on March 17, 1880, a 
bill making appropriations to supply certain deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1880, and for other purposes, Mr. Otho R. 
Singleton, of Mississippi, offered an amendment for the purpose 
of repealing the law making the Public Printer an officer ap- 
pointed by the President, making the Public Printer an elective 
officer of the House of Representatives, and so forth, whereupon 
Mr. John A. McMahon, of Ohio, made a point of order against 
the amendment, and after debate the Chair, who was, by the 
way, the Hon. John G. Carlisle, than whom no greater Speaker 
perhaps ever presided over this House, rendered an opinion, 
which I am going to ask the Clerk to read. I shall be glad if 
the members of the committee will listen carefully. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The amendment submitted by the gentleman from Mississippi 2 
Singleton], under instructions from the Committee on Printing. ta 
5 ah to upon two grounds: First, that it is not germane to the 
subject matter of the bill under consideration ; and, secondiy, that it 
is in substance the same as a bill heretofore reported by the Committee 
on Printing and now pending before the House. 

Notice of this amendment was given several days since, and durin 
the genera! debate in the Committee of the Whole the Chair was advi 
that : berniet 9 1 9 a 2 it; 810 that a reasonable 
opportun as been or o examine the subject, and the Chair 
will now state the conclusions at which he has 3 

In the absence of an express rule, the amendment would not be 
liable to a point of order upon the ground that it was inconsistent 
with or not germane to the subject under consideration, for, according 
to the common rliamentary law of this country and of En land, a 
legislative assembly might by an amendment, in the ordinar 
in the form of substitute, change the entire character of an 11 
or other proposition pending. It might entirely displace the original 
subject under consideration and in its stead adopt one wholly foreign 
to it, both in form and substance. 

But ever since the 4th of March, 1789, this House has had a rule 
which changed the common rliamentary law in this respect, at least 
as to substitutes, and ever since 1822 as to amendments in any form. 
The Congress of the Confederation, in 1781, adopted a rule in the 
following words: 

“No new motion or proposition shall be admitted under color of 
amendment as a substitute for a question or proposition under debate 
until it is postponed or 8 to.” 

The House of Representatives of the First Congress, on the 4th of 
March, 1789, adopted the following rule upon this subject: 

“No new motion or proposition shall be admitt under color of 
amendment as a substitute for the motion or proposition under debate.” 

It will be observed that each of these rules admitted amendments 
introducing new motions or propositions, if they were not offered as 
substitutes for the motion or proposition under debate. But in March, 
aoe the House changed the rule of 1789 so as to make it read as 

‘ollows : 

“No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under 

consideration shall be admitted under color of amendment." 
And in this form the rule has stood ever since, and now constitutes 
a part of the seventh clause of Rule XVI in the recent revision. The 
rule does not prohibit a committee 9 a bill from embracing 
in it as many different subjects as it may choose; but after the bill 
has been reported to the House no different subject can be introduced 
into it by amendment, whether as a substitute or otherwise. 

When therefore it is objected that a proposed amendment is not in 
order because it is not germane the meaning of the objection is simply 
that it (the proposed amendment) is a motion or 1785 osition on a 
subject different from that under consideration. This is the test of 
admissibility prescribed by the express language of the rule. and if the 
Chair, upon an examinafion of the bill under consideration and the 

roposed amendment, shall be of the opinion that they do not relate to 
Phe same subject, he is bound to sustain the objection and exclude 
the amendment, subject, of course, to the revisory power of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on appeal. 


The CHAIRMAN. It seems to me that that lays down the 
law very plainly and succinctly that must govern the committee 
in this case, unless the committee desires to overrule the 
precedents. : 

Mr. CANNON. The Chair has not concluded his ruling? 


1917. 


The CHAIRMAN. No; he is not quite through. The Chair 
was going to say that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
Forp] called attention to the fact that it is in order when a bill 
is- pending to admit two or three Territories to statehood to 
add by amendment an additional Territory. Of course, they 
are all on the same subject; they are all Territories. The same 


is true in regard to public buildings. If there are a number of 
public buildings provided for in a bill, ther you may by amend- 
ment add another public building, or other public buildings, 
because they are all public buildings. They are all identical 
subjects. But here in this case we have this situation: 
Speaker Carlisle says the committee can provide for any sub- 
ject or subjects that it wants to. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture in this case has chosen to provide for foods, feeds, and 
fuel only. Now, then, in the mind of the Chair, the subject of 
shoes is quite a different subject from that of foods, feeds, or 
fuel. The same is true with respect to clothing. That being 
true, under the precedents laid down here 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it also includes the articles 
necessary for their production. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but the Chair must look with reason 
to the statements made in the bill and not go out into the realm 
of imagination. We must not get too far removed from base. 
We might not find any stopping place at all when we came to 
hunting up the things that would contribute to production. It 
must be something immediate, and not too remote, and the 
Chair would not think it would go far enough to include cloth- 
ing or shoes. 

Therefore the Chair feels compelled to sustain the point of 
order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CANNON, After the word “ feeds,” on page 1, line 8, I 
want to move to insert the words “ cotton seed.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

2 Clerk read as follows: 

dment offered Mr. Portes E 11 
3 Sn age 1, Une 8, after the word 

The CHAIRMAN. Does gts 3 want to be heard? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will be 
agreed to, because it is of very great importance. Cotton seed 
is claimed to be equivalent to two-thirds of the total wheat crop 
for food. Now, you can not regulate cotton seed without regu- 
lating cotton. Cotton-is an agricultural product which goes into 
explosives. That is all I desire to say, I think, upon the merits 
of the question. But gentlemen may say that it is already in- 
cluded. Gentlemen may argue that it is not includéd. If we 
adopt the amendment there is no doubt about it. If you regu- 
late the farmer’s wheat, if you can fix a minimum price for the 
farmer's wheat or the farmer’s corn, or the farmer's potatoes, 
you can fix a minimum price for the farmer’s cotton seed, which 
means his cotton, and I do not see that the gentlemen who are 
interested In this branch of agriculture ought to object. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman believe that by the 
terms of the bill cotton seed is now covered, because cotton seed 
is a food and a feed—feed for four-footed animals and also a 
food for men, just as much as wheat. It is converted into such 
products that it is consumed as food for men and into various 
products consumed by cattle, 

Mr. CANNON, Then what is the objection to including it? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have not interposed any objection, except 
I think it is unnecessary. 

Mr. CANNON, I do not think it is unnecessary. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a raw material from which food is 
made, 

Mr. CANNON. If you can regulate it it does no harm to 
make it certain. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the gentleman say it was necessary 
to put in the word “wheat”? People do not eat wheat, but 
they eat something made from it. They do not eat cotton seed, 
but they eat something made from it. The same might be said 
of corn. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; but I guess you can feed it, can 
you not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. But let that be as it may. Now, I would like 
at some time during the consideration of this bill under the five- 
minute rule to discuss the effect of enacting the bill at all, para- 
graph by paragraph; but you can not do it In five minutes. I 
should be very glad if on the morrow, which I believe will be 
Friday, I might have unanimous consent to speak—not to delay 
the bill. I expect to vote for the bill. I want to see it 
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amended. I will do all I can to amend it along proper lines 
and not for embarrassinent. The time approaches for adjourn- 
ment this afternoon, and this amendment and such other amend- 
ments as may be offered can be voted on. But I want at least 
to call the attention of this great Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to what the effect will be 
when you clothe one man—I do not care if he were the wisest 
man that ever Iived—with power to fix the minimum price for 
foods, feeds, and fuel, or other articles. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Would the gentleman from Illinois like to pro- 
ceed now? 

Mr. CANNON. I would rather proceed in the morning. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman desires to proceed further 
now, I will be glad to have him do it. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, I prefer not to. 

Mr. LEVER. Would the gentleman rather speak to-morrow? 

Mr. CANNON. I would rather. 

Mr. LEVER. I think there is always a disposition in the 
House to accommodate the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Would it be asking too much that I may 
have three-quarters of an hour to-morrow? 

Mr. LEVER. ‘That is a little bit long. If we may be per- 
mitted to meet at 10.30, then the gentleman can have his three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not want to make the point that there 
is no quorum present to-morrow. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will make it for the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, I do not like to talk to 
empty benches, even though I may talk foolishness. 

Mr. RUCKER. We will get the Members here. 

Mr. LENROOT. The chairman of the committee stated that 
the gentleman from Illinois could have his DERN of 
an hour at any time he desired. 

Mr. LEVER. At any time he desires. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know whether it is in order to do 
it now in Committee of the Whole, but we will get the time 
for the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the language of the bill reads— 

Foods, feeds, fuel. 

I do not think there is a member of the committee who does 
not believe that cotton seed and the products of cotton seed are 
included in the words “foods,” and “feeds.” The committee 
do not desire that cotton seed and its products should be ex- 
empted. Coming from the South myself, from a great cotton- 
producing State, I am willing, and the farmers whom I repre- 
sent are willing, that they shall do their bit in this great world 
struggle. [Applause.] We want no exemption that does not 
apply to every other section of the country. But I trust the 
amendment will be voted down, for the reason that if you 
are going to include cotton seed, and specify it, then you ought 
to include wheat, and corn, and butter, and eggs, and bran, 
and middlings, and shorts, and all those things world without 
end, every single, solitary food product in all of its various 
phases, and we have undertaken here to make this language 
so broad that it will take in the whole situation; and I can 
say to the Committee of the Whole unhesitatingly that it was 
in the mind at least of the chairman of the committee, and I 
believe of every member of the committee, that as far as cotton 
seed was either a food or a feed it is included within the terms 
of the words “food” and “feed.” I hope, therefore, that the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is a question for information. Did the 
committee consider that in defining the word “fuel” it would 
include gasoline and oil fuel, as well as coal? 

Mr. LEVER. The committee did not, I will say to the gen- 
tleman; as far as the chairman was concerned, we did not have 
in mind the product, gasoline. We had in mind coul and oil, 
but, in my judgment, the court could easily construe it to in- 
clude other articles, 

Mr. SABATH. Would it not be easier for us to embody it in 
this bill, and thus relieve the court of the unnecessary amount 
of worry and trouble it might give the court in construing it? 


Mr. LEVER. That is on one proposition. We will discuss 


that when we come to it. 

Mr. SABATH, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? ° 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 


— 
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Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman consider that cottonseed 
oil would be included in this paragraph? 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly, there is no question about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The first bill included cloth- 
ing and certain articles not included in the present bill. Has 
the committee, especially in view of the ruling of the Chair on 
the point of order, considered the high cost of living resulting 
from the cost of hides, wool, cotton, petroleum, ores, and metals, 
or is it contemplated by the committee at any time in the future 
to bring in a bill covering these other materials that have added 
to the high cost of living? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that clothing and shoes were stricken 
from this bill at the suggestion largely of Mr. Hoover, whose 
idea was that he, or the person who should be charged with the 
administration of the law, should handle only the food and 
fuel situation. I say frankly to the gentleman that, in my 
judgment, there ought to be set up a fuel control pure and sim- 
ple and separate from food control. But we felt that of the 
two things in this life that are absolutely necessary, one was 
food and the other was fuel. You must eat, and therefore we 

took these two. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This being largely an export 
proposition, and the high cost of living in the large cities not 
being so well cared for in this bill as it might be, I would like 
to know whether Mr. Hoover made any suggestions to the com- 
mittee as to whether an attempt would be made to reduce the 
high cost of living in the United States in the matter of cloth- 
ing, for which we use wool, hides, cotton, and other necessaries. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Hoover discussed with the committee only 
the proposition of food and fuel. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Was it not the purpose of the committee in 
inserting the words “articles necessary for their production” 
to include implements used in the production of farm products? 

Mr. LEVER. My interpretation of those words “articles 
required for their production” is that the court would hold 
that such articles as are indispensable and absolutely necessary 
in the production of farm products are such articles as are 
included in this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Would the gentleman include farm imple- 
ments? 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Has the gentleman read the testimony of 
Mr. Hoover before the Senate committee that he does not so 
construe the law? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Hoover is not going to construe the law; 
he is to be the administrative officer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is not what is in the law, but what is in 
the mind of the man who administers it. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman will remember that when Mr. 
Hoover was before the committee and the question of the 
minimum guaranty was under consideration, Mr. Hoover re- 
peatedly emphasized the fact that in fixing upon what would 
be-a reasonable and fair price to put upon the product you 
would take into consideration the increased cost of labor, the 
increased cost of fertilizers, the increased cost of farm imple- 
ments and binding twine, and all things that entered into the 
cost of making of the product. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Referring to the question of cotton seed, 
I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that there is not 
one thing about cotton seed or one single by-product which is 
not embraced under one of these three heads, foods, feeds, and 
fuel? 

Mr. LEVER. That is undoubtedly true. The reason I ask 
the committee to vote down the proposition is not because I do 
not desire that cotton seed shall be included, because it is 
included, but I do not think we ought to clutter up the bill any 
more by adding cotton seed and adding wheat or bran. I think 
the judgment of the committee will show that it is not the wise 
thing to do in a bill of this particular character. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I shall vote against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. When this bill was under considera- 
tion in the committee in that section of the bill which relates 
to fixing a minimum price, I offered a proviso that the price- 


fixing feature of the bill should not apply to cotton, cotton seed, 
and cottonseed products. So when -you mention specifically 
by this amendment cotton seed, I shall have to vote against th 
amendment. 3 

We people who grow cotton down South are just as patriotic 
as any other class in the country. I want you gentlemen of the 
House to listen to my suggestion on this proposition. What 
does the whole proposition involve in the very beginning cf the 
language of this bill? It is a guarantee to somebody that you 
are going to make a profit/if you engage in a certain line of 
business. They are guaranteeing by the language of the bill 
that the wheat men shall make a profit; they are guaranteeing 
to the farmer who grows cotton that he is going to make a 
profit, but if there is any truth in the bill itself it is going to be 
a profit-making business to the farmers of the country, and 
this Government has got to make good this guarantee. 

And, so, when I come in and ask that cotton, cotton seed, and 
cottonseed products be exempted from the provisions of this 
bill, I am asking that the Government be relieved of a great 
obligation, if they carry out this bill in good faith, and it does 
what its advocates contend for it. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I can not yield now. We will take 
the risk, we will grow the cotton, we will produce the seed, 
we will produce the meal, and we will produce the oil from these 
seeds, and so I do not want cotton and cotton seed mentioned in 
it. I made that fight in the committee and I make it here, and 
I shall vote against the amendment, 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I did not take up any of the time of the committee when the 
bill was under general debate, and I do not know that I ought to 
now, but this is a bad time to demagogue on any question. The 
great body of the people of the United States are listening to 
the speeches made here. Their burdens are going to be onerous 
enough, and they ought to be correctly informed about legis- 
lation. A Member of this body and a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture has just sent forth the message to the farmers of 
the South that lint cotton, which they produce to the value of 
a billion dollars, is to be affected by this bill. I do not believe 
there is a farmer in my district of sufficiently low intelligence 
to be deceived by that statement. Lint cotton is neither a food, 
a feed, nor a fuel, unless a fool eats it or burns it or tries to feed 
it to his stock. I have known men so dry in their wit and 
patriotism that they could spit cotton. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIES. Not now; I do not want to be interrupted at this 
time. Mr. Chairman, cotton is no more brought within the terms 
of this bill than mules or black-land farms or town clocks, and 
when gentlemen undertake to excite the fears of the farmers 
of the South by holding out to them that lint cotton is either a 
food, a feed, or a fuel, he offers an unparalleled insult to the 
intelligence of the cotton farmers. [Applause.] Whenever this 
great Government wants to concentrate its power and organize 
its machinery and exert its force to meet the organized power 
and force and machinery of the common enemy, the cotton 
farmer of the South is ready to give the President all of the 
power he wants to win victory for this great country. [Ap- 
plause.] Some men talk as though the haystack and the lint 
cotton and the corn and the wheat upon their farms were more 
valuable than the honor and the glory and the blood and the 
tradition and the history of this great Republic. Some men are 
willing that their sons shall be conscripted and marched away to 
a foreign land to uphold the honor of our country; but, great 
God, if you touch the profits of their haystack or their cotton 
seed or their corn bins, it is something terrible to contemplate! 
This bill carries great power. We all know it carries great 
power—power that no Member of this Congress would yield 
except for the great crisis that confronts us, 

It is no greater than the power the Confederacy gave Mr. 
Davis or the Union gave Mr. Lincoln, and when they did not 
give Mr. Lincoln the power he took the power, and he said in 
a message to Congress that he took the power in violation of 
law to preserve the country and save it from dismemberment, 
We are giving this power to the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy of this country in order that he may wield 
the power of a great Republic to preserve its liberties and over- 
come the common enemy, That is why we are giving it, and 
when the war is over and victory shall perch upon our banners, 
this Republic, as it did after the Civil War, will resume its 
ordinary functions. The people want you to give this power 
to the President, and when the war is over the people will cause 
you to take it back from the President, whoever he may be. 
If the President wants to put our lint cotton in this bill, put it 
in, You have put our boys in, and there is not anything that 
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belongs to a farmer in my district which, if God and my country 
shall want it, I am not willing to lay upon the altar of our 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. I have not spoken on this bill, 
because in the presence of this aggregation of farmers I felt 
perhaps it would be useless for a man from a big city to say 
a word. This is one of those patriotic bills from the viewpoint 
of the gentleman from Texas that ought to be passed because 
it is going to be of advantage to the American farmer. I am 
always glad to help the farmer, but I have looked the bill over 
very carefully to find out wherein it is going to help the pur- 
chaser of the farmer’s products who lives in the large cities of 
the country. It is said that Mr, Hoover, who is to be the food 
dictator after the bill is passed, is to reduce the cost of living, 
but to whom? ‘The farmer is to be guaranteed a profit for his 
services to the country, although he is to be exempted from per- 
sonal service in war, seeing that he is engaged in the busi- 
ness of production; but the young man in the city is to go to 
the front and the father of the young man in the city is to con- 
tinue to pay the high cost of living; in addition, he is to con- 
tribute to this guaranty to the farmer for producing the food 
that is to go to feed the Army and the Navy and our allies, 
Here is a paragraph in the bill that has not been largely com- 
mented on, It is one of the most interesting paragraphs ever 
written into a bill by any Government of the world: 


Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby A, patiria 


every producer of any merchantable nonperishable agricultu roducts 
2 uced within the United States, for which a . N price shall 
fixed by notice in accordance with this section, that, upon com- 


pliance by him with the regulations prescribed by the President, he 
will receive tor any such products produced in reliance upon this 
guaranty within the period, not ex ng three years, prescribed in the 
notice, a price not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pur- 
suant to this section. 

The farmer is thus to be underwritten for everything that he 
produces. He is more fortunate than the wage earners in the 
great industries. He is to be guaranteed that he will be paid 
a certain price for his products, and the Treasury of the 
United States is te stand behind him until he is paid. When 
it comes to the matter of exemption from the regulations and 
the penalties prescribed by this act and to which others may 
be held we find, on page 6, this: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
or other person with respect to the products of any farm— 

There are some farms of a thousand acres or more in extent, 
but that farmer is to be exempt from the penal clause of this 
bill— 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener. 
or other person with respect to the products of any farm, garden, or 
other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him— 

Owned, leased, or cultivated by him— 
nor to any retailer— 


And so forth. So that the farmer is to be exempt from 
punishment under this bill, and he is to be guaranteed a fixed 
price, which the Government of the United States is to pay. 
Now, the purpose of this bill for one thing is to stimulate pro- 
duction. ‘To stimulate production for whom? Mr. Hoover 
says, in part, to make up that 40 per cent deficit in the supplies 
of our allies. That probably is the main purpose of the bill— 
to see that the American production will be sufficient for our- 
selves and to make up the 40 per cent deficit in the supplies 
of our allies, and we are to guarantee the farmers who pro- 
duce this 40 per cent that they will be paid a certain price 
for their products. -That is interesting, but where does the 
American consumer come in? I hope he is to be considered. 
I have failed to find in this bill anywhere any specific pro- 
vision that the consumer in the United States is to be safe- 
guarded. I trust that the President of the United States has 
this in mind. I trust that Mr. Hoover has it in mind. I hope 
that while their hearts are beating in sympathy with our allies, 
for those who are fighting the battles on the other side of the 
water, that in the execution of this law they will also have 
compassion for the consumers of the United States who have 
beep carrying a very heavy burden and who will continue to 
carry a heavy burden incident to the expenses of this war. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tue time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
ameniment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

OonE . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, there is much in this bill, as I 
view it, to be commended. Certainly we must, if we are to be 
held to our promise to assist in providing food for our allies 
during this war, to not only make sacrifices in the matter of 
conservation of food, but we must also provide means for han- 
dling the production so that the cost will not become an obstacle 
to the progression and safeguarding of the Nation. 

For instance, should the price of foodstuffs continue to in- 
crease, the result will be the forcing up of the price of our manu- 
factures in all lines to an extent that the people will be unable to 
purchase them. This will mean the stifling or putting out of 
business industries in which many are employed, thus creating 
a situation which would cripple, if not defeat, our purposes for 
this war. 

This is one of the reasons, and, to my mind, an important one, 
why we should in some way control prices. 

It has been shown-that in the past six months prices of all 
basic foodstuffs in this country have increased from 30 to 40 per 
cent. While it is true that wages have increased to a consider- 
able extent, that increase has not been in proportion to the in- 
crease in the cost of the necessaries of life. These wage ad- 
vances in all industries have, however, forced up the price of all 
materials used in manufactures to such a point that when the 
value of materials, overhead expenses, and wages are coordinated 
the ordinary item of manufacture becomes so high in price a 
great portion of our people, being pressed so hard to find ways 
and means to live, are forced to forego some of the necessities, 
the manufacture of which in this country produces a large vol- 
ume of business and is one of the factors which has maintained 
our prosperity. 

Some one must be intrusted with the power to regulate these 
matters, and, so far as I am able to judge, Mr. Hoover has 
demonstrated his ability in this direction to such an extent that 
the eyes of the world are upon him, and it is my belief that a 
very large majority in this country are behind the President in 
his desire to place Mr. Hoover in charge of this tremendous 
undertaking. 

Inasmuch as it has been my pleasure to stand with the Presi- 
dent in all these great war measures which have been enacted 
within the last few months, I do not feel that I could consistently 
do otherwise than support this bill, especially as I am advised 
that the President is behind it and believes in it, 

Further, I believe there should be included in this bill a power, 
if it does not contain it, to regulate the movement of coal to 
such an extent that the railroads of the country can not be per- 
mitted, as they now are, to store coal in cars or at distributing 
junctions to the detriment of the other business of the country. 
They should submit to the same regulations as those placed upon 
their patrons and not enjoy an exception which affects much of 
our general industry. 

Relative to the control of warehousing, I offer the suggestion 
that a proper method of keeping warehousemen from pyramiding 
prices would be to restrict them to the extent that upon each 
purchase from a producer for the purpose of warehousing the 
warehouseman should be limited to not over a 10 per cent profit 
on the purchase price on all his purchases, and that, without re- 
gard to when he disposed of his stock, this 10 per cent, with the 
original purchase price, shall be the price for which the pur- 
chases are sold. Further, the warehouseman should be so re- 
stricted that he could not dispose of his stock to any person other 
than a dealer or consumer. 

I believe this bill should be amended by an appropriation of a 
million dollars for use in educational work among our allies, 
to instruct them in the preparation of food made from corn and 
its products. We know the value of these products, also the 
methods of preparing them; they do not, and because of that fact 
are asking us to supply them with all our wheat, thus suggesting 
that we retain all our corn. Therefore I believe instruction in 
this matter would not only be justified but valuable and go some 
distance toward solving the food problem not only abroad but 
in our own country. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dies] stated a moment ago that this was not a good time 
for the representative of an agricultural constituency to 
“demagogue.” I might offer the same advice to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr], who represents an industrial 
constituency. [Applause.] 

I represent a constituency that is about equally divided be- 
tween men who work in mines and great manufacturing estab- 
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lishments and men who work upon the farm, and I want to say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that, so far as the men 
who work in the manufacturing establishments and those who 
toil in the mines of my district are concerned, they are prac- 
tically unanimous in the demand that this legislation be en- 
acted. [Applause.] Not only that, but they recognize that they 
have no quarrel with the agriculturists of this country. They 
are quite willing that the farmers shall not only receive as much 
as they did last year for their wheat, but they are willing to 
pay them more. They realize that instead of getting an average 
of $1.35 or $1.40 a bushel for wheat, the farmer may receive $2 
a bushel, and that flour, the thing the workman consumes, may 
still be very greatly reduced in price. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The gentleman concedes that 
the farmer's profits are guaranteed by this bill, does he not? 

Mr. KEATING. That is exactly what the people of this coun- 
try want. They want the farmers’ profits guaranteed, and they 
want the profits of the food pirates taken away from them. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Just one other question. 
Would it not be fair to guarantee the wages of those who have 
to pay for the guaranteed products of the farm? 

Mr. KEATING. The workmen of this country are not ask- 
ing for any such thing as the gentleman from Pennsylvania sug- 


gets. 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the farmer is getting his 
guaranty. Why should not the wage earner? I am not say- 
ing anything against the farmer—— 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is not 
saying anything against the farmer? No; but the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is endeavoring to confuse the issue. That 
is what he is attempting to do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I am asking a fair ques- 
tion about another class of our citizens. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is attempting to make it ap- 
pear that the workmen of this country, the men who toil in the 
mines and in the workshops, will not benefit as the result of 
the passage of this legislation; and yet the men who represent 
the great labor organizations of this country, practically with- 
out a dissenting voice, have issued an appeal to this Congress 
to hasten the enactment of this legislation. If the gentleman 
will go to his city of Philadelphia and consult the men who 
work there, the men who are paying $17 a barrel for flour—if 
they have the $17 with which to purchase the flour—they will 
ask him, as their Representative, to come here and, instead of 
raising false issues, get in back of this legislation and place it 
on the statute books by the Ist day of July. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The $17.60 a barrel flour issue 
was referred to yesterday by myself. I then inquired whether 
it was fair to the American consumer in these times of high 
cost of living that flour should sell at $8.20 a barrel in London 
under this system when the people of Washington pay $17.60. 

Mr. KEATING. And it will continue to sell for $17.60 until 
the gentleman and others like him withdraw their opposition to 
1 and permit us to put it on the statute books. [Ap- 

lauSe.] 

8 The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWITZER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Your 
farmers desire this guaranteed minimum price? 

Mr. KEATING. My farmers have not petitioned me to ask 
for a minimum price; no. My farmers do not object to the 
minimum price; but what my farmers want and what every 
thinking, patriotic citizen in this country wants is legislation 
which will reduce the cost of the necessaries of life. And the 
reason my farmers want it and the reason the workmen want 
it is primarily so this Nation may win this war. They realize 
that if you permit the prices of the necessaries of life to soar 
they will soon be beyond the reach of the ordinary citizen, and 
the workers. unable to purchase sufficient food, will be sullen 
and discontented. If you want to win the war, you must feed 
the people. 

But one more thought before I finish. This bill is going to 
pass. Gentlemen rise on this floor and protest their friendship 
for the bill and at the same time talk about amending it. The 
House must beware of the efforts of these professed friends 


who would drive a knife to the heart of the bill by cutting out 
the essential provisions and so crippling it that it can not pro- 
duce the desired results. 

The people of this country have confidence in Mr. Hoover in 
so far as this food problem is concerned, and they want this 
bill passed. They want it passed with teeth in it, so that we 
may come back here in December and demand an accounting 
from Mr. Hoover and the other men to whom we are about to 
give these great powers. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I come from a community that has a very 
large labor element in it. I want to ask the gentleman if the 
impression in the minds of the men who have asked for this 
legislation is not that they are going to get a maximum price 
on foodstuffs as well as the farmer a minimum price on his 
products? 

Mr. KEATING. No. I think everyone who has studied the 
problem understands the objection to the fixing of a maximum 
price. What the toilers of the country expect, and what they 
will get, if you defeat some of the amendments that will be 
offered and pass the bill in its present form will be a very 
material reduction in the cost of the prime necessaries of life. 
{Applause. } . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, when I first read this bill I 
was staggered by its provisions. It gives the President despotic 
power over a large share of the business of the whole country. 
And I am asked to vote for it—a Republican who never pro- 
fessed any great confidence in this administration and who had 
particularly deplored and condemned the narrow partisanship 
which the President has exhibited in his appointments. More- 
over, I have always belonged to that school which believed the 
best regulator of prices was the law of supply and demand, and 
that for the Government to try to improve upon that law would 
be apt to aggravate rather than alleviate distress and danger. 
And consequently it might be difficult to imagine that I should 
vote for a bill like this. But, at the same time, I recognize 
that we are now in a situation that abrogates all precedents. 
To-day a large part of the most productive workers of the world 
are engaged, not in production but in destruction, and every 
week there is buried at the bottom of the sea hundreds of 
thousands of tons of what the world most needs. As a result 
there is such a market for every kind of production as was 
never known before. For every one of the necessaries of life 
the demand far exceeds the supply. And under these circum- 
stances it is impossible that the ordinary laws of trade can 
keep the balance even. Producers can demand any price they 
wish, and consumers will be compelled to pay it. There is no 
limit but the sky. Those who are able might pay any price; 
those who are unable might have to go without. And conse- 
quently, as I say, there is a new condition, and my old beliefs, 
although I still hold to them, do not apply. 

The only agency which can remedy that condition is the Gov- 
ernment, and regretting, as I do, the necessity which compels 
such a dangerous grant of power, I see no alternative. And I 
will admit that my regret is much diminished by the man whom 
I understand is to administer this vast power. I have heard 
sneers during this debate about the men who volunteer their 
services and who work for the Government for nothing. For 
one, I have much greater faith in the capacity of those advisers 
who are volunteering their services than I have for many of the 
paid representatives of the administration. [Applause.] And 
from what I know of Mr. Hoover, I am confident that he will 
bring to the administration of this office the best ability avail- 
able. We do not any of us know much about this problem. It 
is a new one. But Mr. Hoover has been in France and England 
when they were trying out various experiments to meet this 
same condition. And he therefore knows more about it than 
anybody in this country. I believe he is a man of capacity, of 
integrity, of discretion, and of patriotism; and while I recog- 
nize the fearful responsibilities and difficulties of his position, 
and am doubtful of the results, yet I would rather trust him 
than anybody else. So I am willing to try the experiment and 
vote for this bill as the best remedy for our present critical con- 
dition. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I, like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], have not taken up any of the time 
of this body in discussing this bill, or, in fact, any other bill. 
This amendment, from which we have strayed considerably, is 
entirely unnecessary, and for that reason I oppose it. 

Now, I have no sympathy with the proposition advanced by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] a while ago, that he 
did not want anything said about cotton or cotton seed in any 
of this legislation. It does not muke any difference in the 
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world. Our people understand that cotton seed is written in 
this paragraph three times. It is written in “food,” it is writ- 
ten in “feed,” and it is written in “the articles required for 
their production.” Fertilizer is a thing that is most universally 
used, and therefore it is written all over the bill, and it is un- 
necessary to encumber the bill with it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there fo a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Do you regard cotton as an 
article required for the production of cotton seed? £ 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; and the proposition here is to 
insert cotton seed, and not cotton, as I understand the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Do you understand that cotton 
is not required for the production of cotton seed? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; my friend evolutes the wrong way. 
Cotton seed is required for the production of cotton. [Laughter.] 

Now, about this proposition, why begin to write details into 
this measure when they are all absolutely embraced in the whole 
measure? 

I was down in South Carolina last week, in my district, and 
the farmers were asking me about this bill. They are in favor 
of it; but they asked about what it embraced in the way of 
cotton, and I said it embraced cotton seed, and they understand 
it. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] says 
it means a guaranty of price to the farmer. Well, now, if 
cotton seed is not embraced in it, it does not mean any guaran- 
teeing of price to the farmer on cotton seed. But I wili tell you 
what it does mean. He says it means we are going to tax our 
people to give cheap food to England and France. Well, as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GrmtetT] just now said, the 
law of supply and demand will come in, and whenever you put 
it so that production is so stimulated by a minimum price— 
not a maximum price—that it will also reduce the price for the 
people of England and France, it will also reduce the price for the 
people in Philadelphia, and the gentleman will get his flour 
cheaper also. 

Now, we are in a peculiar condition. It is almost heresy for 
a man from the State of Calhoun and from the district where 
Andrew Jackson was born and raised to vote for an autocratic 
measure like this; but we are in no ordinary condition. When 
a man is in his right mind, and without fever, and in his usual 
health, he has a right to go where he pleases; but when he is 
stricken down by typhoid and at times goes out of his head, 
he has to be restrained of his liberty and has to be subjected 
to a regimen—— 

Mr. HARDY. And must take some medicine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENSON: Yes; and must take some medicine occa- 
sionally. 

We have heard a heap here about Mr. Hoover. I have read 
this bill carefully from end to end, but I do not see Mr. Hoover's 
name mentioned in it. Down in South Carolina the people of 
my country are relying on justice being done, and they are relying 
not on Mr. Hoover, whom they do not know, but they are relying 
on Mr. Wilson, whom they helped to make the Chief Magistrate 
of this Nation, and he is the man whom we are trusting to lead 
us in this case. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to reiterate, as I close, the proposition 
that I do not care how much you write in here the products of 
the farms of the people of the South. You can write cotton 
in it if it is necessary, and if it is wanted, because the southern 
people have registered to a man, and they have not only regis- 
tered for the war but they have registered for a great cam- 
paign for the production of foodstuffs, and if you could see the 
corn that is smiling all over the southern hills down there, if 
you could see the potatoes as they are being shipped to your 
markets by the hundreds of carloads to points all. over the 
country, you would say that our people are doing their duty 
and that they are ready to bear their burden. They have had 
no riots about registration, and there is no question of conscrip- 
tion there, and they are ready to back the President in all that he 
desires in carrying on this war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Havcen offers the following amendment: Page 1, line 8, after 
on „Word “fuel,” insert clothing, shoes, anā other necessaries of 
e. 


Enr LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
at. ; 5 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina re- 
serve the point of order for three minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I will reserve it for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, having already discussed the 
question that is involved in this amendment for 30 minutes, it 
is not my purpose now to delay the House. My only object in 
offering the amendment is to give an opportunity to my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. Kxarixd] and others who claim to be 
friends of the consumers to vote to improve the bill by includ- 
ing shoes and clothing with foods, feeds, and fuel, to give that 
additional encouragement and protection to the consumer and 
the producer. A 

When the question is squarely put up to this House, will it 
vote to extend the benefits of this bill to shoes and clothing? 
Will it protect the farmer and give him protection to the extent 
of including farm implements? I believe that it is important 
to thus amend the bill, especially after reading the hearings 
had before the Senate committee, and particularly a statement 
therein by Mr. Hoover; and in order that there shall be no mis- 
take about it, I desire to read into the Record an extract from 
the hearing had before the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry in the Senate, on page 22, There the chairman asked 
this question: 

As to “foods, feeds, and articles required in their production,” 


would you consider that that embraced farm machinery, which would 
certainly be required in the production of foods and feeds? 


Mr. Hoover replied : 

Construction would embrace that; but I see nothing in the operative 
side of the bill that would enable anything to be done in that direction. 

So, according to Mr. Hoover's interpretation of the bill and 
what is contemplated by Mr. Hoover, it is not contemplated now 
to extend the protection to farmers so far as farm imple- 
ments go. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to make a suggestion that might reconcile everything here? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The chairman of the committee a moment ago 
stated that his construction of those words, “articles required 
for their production,” would include tools and implements used. 
Now the gentleman reads from Mr. Hoover's statement, show- 
ing that he does not so consider it. : 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; he does. 

Mr, LEVER. That is what I was about to interrupt the gen- 
ieman to say, if the gentleman from Iowa will permit. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Hoover's statement is not at all incon- 
sistent with the statement which he previously made before the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House. He simply says be- 
fore the Senate committee that he has not the machinery in this 
bill to take care of farm machinery and the like; but in his 
testimony before the House Committee on Agriculture he specifi- 
cally stated, not once, but repeatedly, that in fixing the mini- 
mum guaranty he must take into consideration the increased 
cost of these various things that go into the production of 
farm products. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The difference between the chairman of the 
committee and myself is this: The gentleman proposes that 
this food controller shall take into consideration the increased 
cost of implements. My contention is that he shall have con- 
trol to license these people, and thus regulate the price and 
bring it down where it belongs. 

Mr. LEVER. He has that right under section 5 of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That section does not contemplate licensing 
them, thereby bringing them under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Page 1, line 8, 
after the word “ production,” insert: and any articles which the Presi- 
dent, during such war, may from time to time determine and declare 
to be necessaries.” 


Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman reserve the 


point of order? I really think I may convince him that I am 
right. 
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Mr. LEVER. I reserve the point of order for five minutes. 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is all the time I care for. 
Mr, Chairman, the object of this section is stated to be 
To assure an adequate supply 2 equitable distribution and to 


facilitate the movement of f 
their production. 

This war has proved that this necessity may extend from 
time to time to various other articles. I address my remarks to 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVER. I trust I may be permitted to listen to the gen- 
tleman's argument. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I say this war has proved that 
what are necessaries may change from time to time. Cotton was 
not so in the beginning. It became necessary for the making of 
explosives and was made contraband. Copper and zinc were 
not se necessary at first, but now they are melting down bells. 
Iron and steel were not so necessary, but they have become in 
some places absolutely essential. Coal was not such a necessity 
in France until France lost her coal-producing Provinces. Coal 
was not such a necessity in Italy until the submarine de- 
stroyed commerce, so that Italy is short of coal. It is a question 
of military necessity, and from time to time the President must 
determine whether there is an absolute necessity for a certain 
article for the conduct of this war and the support of our 
people. From time to time he must determine it. He may not 
exercise this power as to some foods. He may exercise it as to 
others; but he must have this discretion as to all articles, or 
he can not carry on the war, and jt is his power and not ours 
that we appeal to. Congress under the Constitution has no 
power to regulate the growth of any food or the growth or 
production of any material. That is regulated by supply and 
demand. The President in time of war, as Commander in Chief, 
has a power that we recognize that does not belong to Congress, 
the power of a general in command of a city during a siege. He 
rules that city. It is not ruled by the board of aldermen, but 
.they recognize his power to see that the people are supplied with 
what they need at such prices as will enable these necessaries 
to be distributed. That power should not be limited by your 
bill, but you ought to do what the President wishes, and that 
is to grant to the President, who is not of my party, the power 
and the responsibility of determining from time to time what 
are the necessaries of this Nation with the defense of which 
he as its Commander in Chief is charged. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. The argument of the gentleman is persuasive, 
yet at the same time Congress is going to be in session for 
some months to come and will be in session again pretty soon 
after the recess. I think it would be unwise to load the bill 
with many things, and I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the bill on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “fuel,” by inserting the word 
“ cotton.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “fuel,” insert the word “ cotton.” 

Mr. LEVER. To that, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it is subject to a point of order. 
If the gentleman will reserve his point of order T will talk about 
the merits of the amendment. It will take longer to discuss the 
point of order than it will the merits of the question. 

Mr. LEVER. * Very well, but I shall insist on the point of 
order when the time comes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that this would fall 
in the same category as the amendment to insert shoes and 
clothing, upon which the Chair ruled a short time ago. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection to reserving the point of 


eeds, fuel, and articles required for 


order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I will take the question up on its merits. 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when the President is given 
power, as he is in this bill, to guarantee a price on nonperishable 
agricultural products cotton is protected by that provision. If 
cotton is protected by that provision, then there certainly ought 
to be a power in the President to regulate the conduct of those 
engaged in raising and distributing cotton. Does anyone deny 
that the power is granted in the bill to the President to guarantee 
a price on nonperishable agricultural products? Will anyone 
say that cotton is not an agricultural product? Will anyone 
deny that it is a nonperishable agricultural product? Will any- 


one deny that it is one of the prime needs for the successful 
conduct of the war? Will anyone deny that it is not one of the 
essential things to carry on the war? But aside from the ques- 
tion whether it is or not, the President ought not to be given 
the power to guarantee a price, to maintain a certain standard 
of price for this commodity on the market and be prohibited 


from controlling those who engage in its production and sale and 
distribution. 

Mr. BORLAND. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. i 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman contend that the words 
“ nonperishable agricultural products ” can be given any broader 
meaning by construction than the language of the bill referring 
to foods, feeds, and fuel? . 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain that if there is any one article 
that can be included in the term fuel“ cotton is that article. 
If cotton is not a fuel for cannon and for the fighting of battles, 
what is it? 

Mr. BORLAND. 
about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Iam giving the gentleman my view. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman think that the words 
“ nonperishable agricultural products” ean be given any broader 
meaning by construction than the entire bill which refers to 
foods, feeds, and fuel? In other words, would it inclnde to- 
bacco, hemp, flax, and so forth? 

Mr. MADDEN, I maintain that cotton can be classed as a 
fuel because it is to be used in the fighting of battles, used for 
the purpose of making powder. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that section 12 is not dependent on any other section in the bill. 
It is complete in itself, and, unquestionably, as the bill reads it 
will cover cotton and tobacco. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman think it would cover 
tobacco and hemp? 

Mr. LENROOT, No doubt about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Every nonperishable agricultural product is 
guaranteed a minimum price, and yet you confine the authority 
of the President to regulate the production, distribution, and 
sale of wheat, corn, oats, coal, and so forth, and I claim that is 
not fair nor just nor equitable. I am in favor of this bill. That 
is, I am in favor of the fundamentals involved in the bill, be- 
cause I realize that somebody under the present circumstances 
must have the power to maintain the price on the food products 
which will enable the poor people to buy them, 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. It has been called to my attention since the 
reading of the bill began that the construction that the gentleman 
has placed on section 12 is probably the correct construction, 
that it would afford a guarantee to such nonperishable products 
as cotton, hemp, and the like of that. I think I can speak the 
mind of the entire committee when I say that no such construc- 
tion was in the mind of the committee when it was put in the 
bill, and at the proper time I shall be in favor of accepting, or 
I shall offer an amendment of my own accord, which will pro- 
vide that the guarantee shall apply only to food and feed prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will agree to that, that 
satisfies the contention I am making, for I want the House to 
understand that I am for the bill and for giving the President 
the power to regulate conditions under which the war is being 
fought. 

I want him to succeed, but I do not under any circumstances 
want to give the power to the President to guarantee a price 
on the market to any commodity over which he has no control 
with respect to its regulation. Hence, unless some such amend- 
ment as the gentleman from South Carolina IMr. LEVER] sug- 
gests is proposed and adopted, cotton ought to be inciuded as 
one of the items in the first section of the bill. 

«~ Mr. LEVER. That amendment will be offered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, I will state to the gentleman that I 
offered that amendment in the committee, and I shall offer it 
again upon the floor. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his amend- 
ment? . 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this amendment is not germane to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels constrained to sustain the 
point of order, but he feels like saying that he entirely agrees 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] that there are 
some things that it seems to the Chair are vitally necessary in 
the prosecution of this war. That, however, does not change 
the parliamentary situation, and the Chair is compelled, there- 
fore, to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend-. 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


I wanted to ask the gentleman's view 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered Dy Mr. HAvenx; Page 1, Tine 8, after the word 
máchinery.” 


“ production.” insert “including farm implements and má 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman said that “ arti- 
cles required for their production“ included machinery. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘That is correct. I am inclined to think the 
amendment is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I take it the gentleman will accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LEVER. I shall not accept it, because it is already in- 
cluded. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman. I move to strike 
out the last word. This amendment, as I heard it, proposes to 
include farm implements and machinery. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Necessary for the production of food, feed, 
and fuel. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That raises an important point, 
one that might have been raised if any one of those commodities 
T inquired about a little while ago had been included—coil, for 
instance, or cotton, or metal, or wool. Is it to be understood 
that if this amendment be adopted that the guaranty clause is 
to apply to the manufacture of these articles? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. You can license the manufacturer 
of them and manufacture under a yoluntary agreement, but not 
a guaranteed price. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The producer of food, feeds, 
and fuel is to be assured a profit. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the maker of these imple- 
ments to be assured a particular price? 

Mr. HAUGEN. He may bring the manufacturer under the 
provisions of the law. They may enter into a voluntary agree- 
ment. ‘They may be licensed as is provided for. The purpose 
of the amendment after the words “ articles required for their 
production” is to protect the farmer against the exorbitant 
prices charged for machinery. The object of the amendment is 
‘to protect the farmer in that respect. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The purpose of the amend- 
ment, then, is to give jurisdiction to this food controller over 
the manufacturer of implements? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In other words, in addition to 
going into the farm and store houses, he is now to go into the 
factories where agricultural implements are to be made and fix 
the price upon them if he finds it necessary? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That authority is given in the bill, but this 
is simply to make it clear that these are articles necessary for 
the production of foods, feeds, and fuel. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the real purpose is to 
give the farmer or the preducer assurance that he may obtain 
his farm implements for a price that will be satisfactory to the 
President of the United States or the food controller, under his 
direction? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It gives him authority to license them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What assurance does the 
maker of the implements have that he may be paid a fair wace? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Why, it is all left to the power and discretion 
of the President and the controller. It is contended it is in- 
cluded in the bill, but according to the interpretation of Mr. 
Hoover there is a question whether it is given, and in order to 
make it clear, in order to give the farmer these assurances that 
he may have same protection against extortion—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit the factery worker is 
also entitled to protection on his wage account. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I trust this amendment will be 
defeated for the very same reason that I hoped that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois might be defeated. 
There is no question in the world in the mind of anyone that 
farm implements are included in the language and articles re- 
quired for their production.” Now, the spirit of the gentleman’s 
amendment is all right, but the effect of it will be to specify 
article after article in this bill. with the final result of excluding 
some that are now included in the broad language, and for that 
reason I trust the amendment may be defeated. I ask for a 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendmen enr IST ME HAvGEN: Page 1, line 9, strike out “ here- 
after in this act 


‘The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STEAGALL: Page 1, a 8, after the word “ fuel,” 
strike out the words “ and articles les required for their production.” 

Mr, STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, it is agreed on all hands 
that this bill carries powers unprecedented in the legislative 
history of this country. There are a number of penal pro- 
visions in the bill, and it does seem to me that we ought at 
least to make what we do here sufficiently . specifie that an 
American citizen may reasonably be informed after the passage 
of a statute what its contents are and what acts are necessary 
to constitute a violation of that law. There are four things 
embraced in this bill—“ food, feed, fuel, and articles required 
for the production ”—and later on in the same section is to 
be found this provision, “that the foregoing are hereinafter 
in this act called necessaries.” Now, the penal sections of the 
bill make the doing of certain acts with reference to these 
“necessaries” a violation of law, and severe penalties are 
prescribed for those violations. I think it has been clearly dis- 
closed in the arguments already made on this section that no 
two men in this House—cye, no two men among the able mem- 
bers of the committee that reported the bill—have agreed as to 
what is meant by the clause, “and articles required for their 
production,” referring to food, feed, and fuel. If there are 
other things that ought to be included within the provisions 
of the bill as to which these sweeping and unparalleled powers ` 
ought to be given to the President or some appointee of the 
President, we ought here and now to enumerate them so that 
a citizen may knew what his legal rights are, and if we do not 
know what articles ought to be included in the bill certain it 
is that we ought not to pass an act that would make it a crime 
for an average American citizen not lo know. You will cbserve 
that it is provided, on page 6, section 6, that any person who will- 
fully hoards any “ necessaries " shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not exceeding $5,000 or be imprisoned, for not more 
than two years, or both, and that section applies to every 
citizen of the country. 

I know that there is a provision in section 5 excepting farmers 
and the retail merchants, but that exemption applies only to that 
one specific section, and that section deals with the matter of 
licenses and things of that sort, so that these penal sections, all 
of them, just as the one I have read, applies to every citizen of 
the country. This is one of them. On page 8 there is another; 
on page 12, another; on page 16, another. In each instance the 
reference is to necessaries. 

What are the necessaries? They are “food, feed, fuel, and 
articles required for their production,” and no two men of this 
House who have discussed the matter this afternoon, so far as 
I have heard, have agreed as to what the language means. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MEEKER. On page 8, where the gentleman refers to the 
person who willfully destroys any necessaries, that destruction 
must be for the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the 
supply. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; but that covers“ food, feed, fuel, and 
articles required for their production,” and if we know what it 
means or what is covered by the last Clause what we ought to 
do as the Representatives of the American people in this great 
body is to write it plainly, so that every citizen who reads it 
may know What will constitute a violation, and if we do not know 
we ought not to make it a crime on the part of a citizen not to 
know. Every criminal statute ought to be made plain and 
specific. We ought not to pass a criminal statute as to whose 
meaning no Member is clear and content ourselves by saying we 
will leave the matter for the courts to determine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania; Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. STEAGALL. If I have the time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
time of the gentleman be extended five minutes. He has struck 
a very interesting topic. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a good deal of mys- 
tification about that particular line to which he refers. Sup- 
pose we include in “articles required for their production” 
smoked ham. Would not that refer to the wood that is burned 
to smoke the ham? If we take shredded wheat, would it not 
pertain to the things in the factory in which the shredded wheat 
is made—the oil, the coal, the machinery, and other articles 
required for its production? And would not “articles required 
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fur their production” apply to almost any commodity the gen- 
tleman can think of? : { t 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is probably true under the language 
of the statute, though if I were construing the matter as a 
judge I might not rule as the gentleman suggests. But I insist 
before we pass a statute as sweeping and unprecedented as this, 
and which carries such severe penalties as are provided in this 
act, we ought to make clear its provisions, so that an American 
citizen may know when he is violating the law. We ought not 
to require the average citizen to have a better understanding 
of this statute than we ourselves have. If we know the things 
that ought to go in here, we ought to put them in; and if we 
do not know, we ought to strike out the clause. 

Mr. SWITZER. There are plenty of things used in produc- 
tion that tend to enhance the price, are there not? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; that is very true. But I insist that 
the act should be made clear in meaning and specific in pur- 
pose, at legst in its criminal provisions; and it is manifest that 
the clause in this section, “and articles required for their pro- 
duction,” is so general and indefinite that not even the com- 
mittee reporting it agree as to its meaning. 

Jir. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi 
CANDLER], a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama is to strike out the 
words “ and articles required for their production.” In support 
of his amendment he discusses- the penalties prescribed in other 

+ sections of the bill. There is no penalty prescribed in this sec- 
tion of the bill where the gentleman offered his amendment, 
and the only penalties prescribed in the bill at all are in those 
sections where crimes or misdemeanors are specifically defined, 

and where it is then provided that the person violating the pro- 
visions of that specific section shall be subject to certain pains 
and penalties. Therefore the gentleman’s whole argument that 
these words in this section ought to be stricken out because there 
are certain penalties prescribed for performing unlawful acts 
in reference to other provisions and other sections in the bill 
necessarily fas to the ground. 

This bill includes specifically three different things, and that 
is all, namely, foods, feed, and fuel, and then follow the words 
which the gentleman proposes to strike out, to wit: “and such 
articles as may be required for their production.” For the pro- 
duction of what? For the production of food, feed, and fuel, 
and that is all. Now, what harm is there when you propose to 
regulate these three classes of articles, then, to provide for 
the regulation of the things which enter into the production of 
the three classes? Certainly, if we are going to control the 
things themselves, we have got the right and should exercise 
the authority to control the ingredients or products which. enter 
into the articles to be controlled. To strike out these words 
which the amendment proposes to strike out would weaken the 
section and weaken the bill. 

Should we go into details, as was suggested by some amend- 
ments which have been offered heretofore, and particularize 
as to what shall be included in a section, when you put those 
specific things in a section you might exclude other things you 
do not mention. Should you strike out these words which give 
control over the things which enter into the production of the 
articles we propose to regulate and control, that would weaken 
that part of the section, and render less effectual the control of 
the very matters which are involved in the statute we propose 
now to enact into law. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the best 
policy for us to pursue in connection with this bill is to confine 
it to the purpose and intent and the regulation of the articies 
expressed in the bill, and stick to the text; and when we get 
through, as was suggested by the gentleman from Alabama, we 
will then have made specific what we intend and what we 
propose to control, and we will make it so specific there can 
not be any question or any doybt as to what we intend to con- 
trol under the provisions of the bill. The penalties to which he 
referred will only apply to the violation of the specific acts 
which are defined as misdemeanors or crimes in specific sec- 
tions, where the acts are made criminal and the penalties are 
imposed for the commission of the unlawful acts. We must 
presume the courts of this country in Alabama, in the good State 
that my genial and good friend comes from—and I know it is 
a good State—as well as elsewhere will exercise good judgment 
in the construction of any statute which is presented to them 
for consideration, and if they do, then there will be no trouble 
about this statute, and no trouble about the innocent suffering 
from a seeming violation of the law, where no intention is 
apparent to violate the law and the law really is not purposely 
violated. My splendid friend is, I am sure, unnecessarily 


[Mr. 


alarmed about the penalties prescribed in this bill. I sincerely 
hope that the amendment will be defeated. [Applause and 
cries of “ Vote! “] 

oy LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word 
upon the construction of this phrase that is sought to be 
stricken out. It certainly will be construed later on by the 
courts if this bill shall pass, although I do not know that the 
courts, when they do come to construe it, will examine the de- 
bates of Congress upon the subject. But they may do so. I 
want to give my construction. What I believe to be the proper 
construction of this phrase is that there are four subjects here, 
all of them general, and this phrase “ articles required in their 
production” is descriptive of a general class; and it can not, 
it seems to me, be applied to lumber used in the construction of 
a factory, or oil or fuel used in running that factory, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. It must be con- 
fined to articles that are peculiarly designed and fitted for the 
special purpose of producing either foods, feeds, or fuel, and 
indispensable in their production, and when so confined and 
limited it does not seem to me that there can be any difficulty 
in the interpretation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am inclined to agree with the gentle- 
man. But why not strike out the word “required” and insert 
designed“ instead? Then there would be no trouble about 
the interpretation of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is a good suggestion. : 

Just one other comment in reference to the statement made 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL], that it would 
be a hardship upon the American citizen who is not sure that 
his business came within the purview of this act; if he were 
subject to the penalty for the destruction of necessaries for the 
purpose of enhancing the price, I suggest that no citizen of the 
United States who destroys property of any character for the 
purpose of enhancing the price of like property is entitled to or 
should receive any sympathy or consideration from the Congress 
of the United States. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Stracarr.]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scott of Iowa: Page 1, line 9, after the 
word “ necessaries,” Insert “and for the purposes of this act the term 
‘fuel’ shall include fuel oils and gasoline.” 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment is to make clear the language of the bill, and it 
partakes both of the nature of an explanation of the word 
fuel“ and an interpretation of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will permit, would that in- 
clude kerosene? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. If you mention just what it includes, does it 
not exclude other things? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Fuel oils would include all oiis such as 
kerosene and gasoline. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the inclusion of the words the gentleman 
has suggested intended as an addition? Would it not possibly 
lead to the conclusion that fuel gas was excluded as fuel? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I think not. 

Mr. MONDELL. You are bringing within the language of the 
bill specifically certain articles that are used as fuel, but there 
are certain other articles nearly related to those, such as gas, 
which are also used as fuel. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That may be; but the language as pre- 
sented in the amendment merely brings in specifically these 
things. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I just took occasion to examine the Standard 
Dictionary’s definition of the word “fuel,” and it specifically 
mentions oil, coal, wood, and combustibles. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Does it mention gasoline? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it does not name gasoline, but gasoline 
is a combustible used to start and to sustain fires, I think a 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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limitation such as is proposed would tend to exclude other things The effect of extending such free use of the mails to private agencies 


than those mentioned in the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Not things that cause power by ex- 
plosion. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman’s amendment is an addition, not 
an exclusion? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It is simply an addition. 

Mr. FESS. It would not exclude what is already in it? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. No. It simply extends the term “ fuel” 
to include gasoline, so that there may be no doubt about it. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is a good lawyer, but I thought 
that if you specified in a specific way a number of things you 
excluded what you did not itemize. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Not when the language is in the nature 
of an interpretation of the general language. To say that the 
general term shall include specific things does not limit the 
general term. 

Mr. FESS. This would simply be an addition, then, instea 
of an inclusion? : 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mx. DYER. Would not the gentleman’s term exclude the use 
of alcohol as a fuel? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. It would exclude nothing. 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman’s limitation would have 
that effect—to exclude alcohol, which is used a good deal as fuel, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may vroceed for three or four minutes in order to put some 
things into the RECORD. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for four minutes., Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, when we reach the fifteenth sec- 
tion of this bill, which is the one that grants the franking priv- 
ilege to the persons and agencies connected with the adminis- 
tration of this law, I shall move to strike out that section and 
amend the eighteenth section, following by an appropriation of 
money that will cover postage. 

This proposed amendment is as follows: 

Amend H. R. 4961 by eliminating section 15 and by inserting the 
words including postage” after the word “expense,” in section 18, 
line 25, page 16. so that section 18 will read as follows: 

“Sec, 18. That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
available immediately and until, expended, for the payment of such 
rent, the expense, including postage, of suc’ nting and publication: 
the purchase of such materia! and equipment, and the 3 0 
such persons and means, in the city of W. on and elsewhere, as 
the Presiuent may deem essential.“ 

I desire now to place in the Recorp, in order that they may 
be before the House, two letters, containing a statement of some 
of the reasons assigned by the Post Office ent why the 
fifteenth section should be stricken from this bill. It is disap- 
proved by the administration, as I am advised. There are other 
reasons that I hope to state then. s 

The letters referred to are as follows: ' 


j - WASHINGTON, June 15, 1917, 
Hen, sone A. Moo 


N, 
hairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Junon Moon: It is noted that section 15 of House bill 4961, 
Jo provide further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and i pen 3 the distribution 
of food products and fuel,” Introdu.ed by Representative Assury F. 
Lever on June 11, 1917, which has been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, reads as follows with respect to the free use of the mails 
by any private agency or person: 

“Spc. 15. That under regulations to be prescribed by the President 
the use of the mails of the United States free of charge for tage for 
exclusively official business in carrying out the purposes of this act shall 
þe extended to any agency or person designated by the President.” s: 

With vt to the section above quoted, I am ‘sending you with this 
letter a letter of May 7, 1917, addressed to you, which Ban prepared 
and signed with re: t to a similar provision incorporated as section 
19 'n House bill 4125, wherein I pointed out at considerable length why 
the section referred te, extending the free use of the mails to certain 
porer agencies and persons, should not be enacted into law. I with- 

eld this letter, believing the committee would eliminate the section 
from the bill. As section 15 of House bill 4961 is in effect the same 
m —— 19 of House bill 4125, I desire to bring the matter to your 
attention. 

Under existing law all officers of the Federal Government 


may send 
in the mails free of U. they 


e in penalty envelopes matter whic 


would have to mail in pursuance of their duties under the provisions 
ot the other sections of the bill if it should become law, and therefore, 
in so far as the free use of the mails by such officials is 
_ legislation is necessary. 
to extend the free-mall 
officers of the Governmen 


gerous precedent. 


concerned, no 
Gut. as stated in the inclosed letter of May 7, 
rivilege to vate agencies and persons not 
would constitute a new departure and a dan- 


and persons would be to increase greatly the amount of matter to be 
carried in the mails free of ge; and, in yiew of the enormous quan- 
tity of free matter with which the mails are already burdened, I feel 
sure that, considering the matter from the standpoint of the general 
public in you will agree that there should be no further extension 
of the free- priv: 


lege. 

I have also to say with to section 15 of House bill 4961 what 
f said in my letter of May rding section 19 of House bill 4125, 
that I am greatly apprehensive that the enactment of this section into 
law would involve e Government in wasteful expenditure, because, 
after all, while the free-mailing privilege would be given to the parties 
named, as a matter of fact it could not be free under the law to the 
people of the United States, for the reason that the !aw provides for the 
payment of ample vompensation to the railroads and other carriers for 

e transportation of this mall, and therefore it is believed that the 
postage expense incident to the sending of the matter by others than 
officers of the Government should be met out of an appropriation for 
such purpose. In the one case, if the postage is paid out of an appro- 
priation, it would assure administrative economy in the execution of 
the law. On the other hand, the door would be wide open and invitin 
to unnecessary expenditure, which must be met by the people after 
in the payment of increased compensation to railroads and other trans- 
portation agencies. It seems to me to be in the interest of economy 
and effectual administration to pay whatever mailing expense ma 
Involved in this bill on account of matter sent by others than officers 
of the Government out of a sufficient appropriation for the purpose. 

In view of the foregoing, this oy rps: is 3 opposed to the 
enactment into law of section 15 of House bill 4961. Since the provision 
is in the bill which has been referred to the Committee on ture, 
it is thought that it may not have tọ come to your attention, and I am 
therefore advising you concerning it. 

Yours, very truly, A. M. Dockery, 

Third Assistant Postmaster General, 


WASHINGTON, May 7, 1917. 
Hon. Jonx A. Moox, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Jcpez Moon: Section 19 of House bill 4125, “To pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encouraging agri- 
culture and regulating the marketing and distribution of foods and 
other necessaries of life,” which has been referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture, reads as follows: 

“Sec. 19. That all correspondence, publications, and reports for the 
furtherance of the purposes of this act may be transmitted in the mails 
of the United States free of charge for postage, under such regula- 
tions as the Postmaster General from time to time may prescribe, by 
such State of local officials, public or private apenda, or persons, CO- 
operating with or performing services for the vernment under this 
act as may be designated by the President or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

While I yield to no man in a patriotic desire to enact all legislation 
necessary to maintain the rights of the le of this Government on 
the high seas and to win for the United States a conclusive victory 
upon all other issues involved in this mighty contest, and am in hearty 
favor of the purposes of the bill, yet I venture to suggest that this sec- 
tion is ex ingly broad, as it provides for the extension of the free- 
mail privilege to all State and municipal officials, public and private 
agencies, and persons wur in any way whatever may cooperate with the 
Goverument under the provisions of the propos legislation covered 
by the other sections of the bill. No such broad grant of the free-mail 
privilege tas heretofore been made, and, if it should be done now, it 
would constitute a new departure and Soo recedent, 

Under existing law all officers of the Federal Government may send 
in the mails free of postage in penalty envelopes matter which they 
would bave to mail in pursuance of their duties under the provisions 
of the other sections of the bill, if it should become law, and therefore, 
in so far as the free use of the mails by such officials is concerned, no 
legislation is necessary, But, as previously stated, to extend the free- 
mall privilege to State and local or municipal officials, to public and 
private agencies, and to persons not officers of the Government, would 
constitute a new departure and dangerous precedent. 

The effect of extending such free use of the mails to State and 
1 officials, public and private agencies, and private persons 
would to increase greatly the amount of matter to be carried in the 
mails free of postage, and in view of the enormous quantity of free 
matter with which the mails are already burdened I feel sure that, 
considering the matter from the standpoint of the general public inter- 
est, you will agree that there should be no further extension of the 
free-mail privilege. 

I am tly apprehensive that the enactment of this section into 
law would involve the Government in wasteful expenditure, use, 
after all, while the free mailing privilege would be given to the parties 
named, as a matter of fact. it could not be free under the law to the 
people of the United States for the reason that the law provides for 
Le payment of ample compensation to the railroads and other carriers 
for the transportation of this mail, and therefore it is believed that 
the postage expense Incident to th: sending of the matter by others 
than officers of the Government should be met out of an appropriation 
for such teh rr In the one case, if the postage is paid out of an 
5 on, it would assure administrative economy in execu- 
tion of the law. On the other hand, the door would be wide open and 
inviting to unnecessary expenditure, which must be met by the pees 
after all in the ent of increased compensation to railroads and 
other transportation agencies. It seems to me to be in the interest of 
economy and effectual administration to pay whatever snappers 3 expense 
may be involved in this bil on account of matter sent by others than 
officers of the Government, out of a sufficient appropriation for the 
purpose, — 

In view of the foregoing I am strongly opposed to the enactment into 
law of section 19 of House bill 4125. Since the provision is in a bill 
which has been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, it is thought 
that it may not have come to your attention, and I am therefore advis- 
ing vou concerning it. 

Yours, very truly, A. M. Dockery, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, while I am on the floor and 
within my time I desire to make just one or two observations 
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about this bill... Surely there is no man in this House who has 
been raised in the faith of the Democratic Party who believes 
that this bill ought to pass in ordinary times, Whether the 
war necessities at this time justify the passage of this bill 
is to my mind exceedingly uncertain. Whether the conditions 
of our country are such that a measure of this character, crude, 
and without disrespect to the committee I may say thought- 
less. in some of its provisions perhaps, and intensely arbitrary 
in others, should receive the sanction of this House without 
amendment is to my mind very doubtful. There is a pro- 
vision in this bill, one of the most important perhaps, that 
denounce certain things as criminal, yet there is no penalty 
attached. Without attempting in any way to impose my own 
judgment upon the House or the committee, I believe that a 
measure of this sort ought to contain provisions that denounce 
certain acts and facts as crimes and fix penalties and provide 
for the punishment of offenders by the courts of the country 
as in ordinary times. I very greatly doubt the wisdom of 
conferering upon any man the powers here conferred, even in 
the midst of flagrant war, much less in a period like this. 
These are powers that ought to be held sacredly in the hands 
of the representatives of the people and not given to any man 
so long as you value a republic. - 

But I am not going to strike any discordant note at this 
time. I am going to vote for this meusure as the best thing 
perhaps that has yet been proposed. I hope as this war shall 
progress, if it must progress, that this House and the Senate 
may act upon these questions, not with hysteria or fear, not 
unmindful of the great duties and obligations of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in times of peace, but with cool judg- 
ment. We are entering upon a war that may last for a long 
time. It may end suddenly. We know not, but we do know 
that all that this Republic has or will have is pledged to the 
successful prosecution of the war. We vught to know, too. that 
our domestic affairs and concerns ought to move along just as 
smoothly in this time as though no war had been thought of, 
because this country is great enough and powerful enough, at 
least joined with the allies, to conquer Germany and not 
interfere unwisely with our own concerns within the borders 
of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that when a statute 
provides that a certain thing is a criminal act and the penalty 
is not provided in that statute it is a misdemeanor and punished 
as such? 

Mr. MOON. How are misdemeanors punished under the Fed- 
eral law? They are punished by a statute providing what shall 
constitute the offense and what the punishment shall be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The penalty of a misdemeanor. 

Mr. MOON. No. The gentleman confuses State and Federal 
statutes. We should say whether the act was a misdemeanor 
or a felony, if it is intended to punish as for a felony. 

But, Mr. Speaker, passing from that question, I want to say 
that so far as this measure is concerned, I am going to give it 
my vote and my hearty support, trusting and hoping that some- 
thing good may come out of it, though I fear that in its ad- 
ministration much money may be expended uselessly if not cor- 
ruptly, that the people may be greatly annoyed and harassed 
without any compensating benefits from the act. Let us hope, 
at least, that that may not be true, and that as defects appear in 
the administration of it we can amend this act. We do not 
know what will come of it until we try it. But I am not ex- 
pecting that very much good will arise from it in its present 
shape to protect our people against unlawful speculation in food 
products and to reduce the cost of living to the masses, which 
I know is our object. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for one 
minute. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr, Chairman, when we reach page 17, line 10 of 
this bill, I desire to offer a new paragraph to be known as 
section 194, establishing in the Treasury Department a bureau 
to be known as the bureau of farm-risk insurance. I simply 
desire to have it printed in the Recorp for the information of 
the committee and the House generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman will be granted. 

There was no objection, and the amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krxa: Page 17, line 10, after the word 
“ eighteen,” insert a new paragraph and section, as follows, to wit: 

“Sec. 194. That for the purpose of further stimulating the produc- 


tion of nonperishable agricultural products within the United States 
and for more effectually carrying out the objects of this act, as ex- 


hey es 
he Treasw 

risk insurance, 
the rate of $5,000 per annum; that said bureau of farm-risk insurance, 
subject to the general direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
as soon as practicable, make provisions for the insurance by the United 


and substance hereof, that there be established in 
tment a bureau to be known as the bureau of farm- 
which shall be entitled to a salary at 


in the title 
ry 
èe director of 


States of growing crops of nonperishable products against the action 
of the elements whenever it shall appear to the Secretary that the 
producers of such crops are unable to secure adequate farm-risk insur- 
ance on reasonable terms; that the bureau of farm-risk insurance, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby author- 
ized to adopt and publish a form of farm-risk policy, and to reason- 
able rates of 3 for the insurance of growing crops of non- 
perishable products a st the action of the elements, the proceeds 
of the aforesaid premiums when received to be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States; that the bureau of farm-risk insurance, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall have power to 
make any and all rules and regulations necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this section of this act; that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to establish an advisory board, to consist of 
three members skilled in the practices of farm-risk insurance, for the 
purpose of assisting the bureau of farm-risk insurance in fixing rates 
of premium and in adjustment of claims for losses, and generally in 
carrying out the 7 8 of this section of this act, the compensation 
of the members o d board to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but not to exceed $25 a day each while actually employed. 
In the event of this a ment as to the claim for losses, or amount 
thereof, between said bureau and the ties to such contract of in- 
surance an action on the claim may be brought against the United 
States in any district court of the United States: that the director 


pf the bureau of farm-risk insurance, upon the adjustment of any claims 


or losses in respect of which no action shall have been begun, shall, 
on approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, promptly pay such 
claim for losses to the party in interest, and the Secretary of the 
e is directed to make provision for the speedy adjustment of 
claims for losses and also for the prompt notification of parties in 
interest of the decisions of the bureau on their claims; that fom the 
p se of paying losses accruing under the provisions of this section 
of this act there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
r Ensen S that there is hereb appropriated or the purpose of de- 
raying the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the 
bureau of farm-risk insurance, including the payment of salaries herein 
authorized and other rsonal services in the District of Columbia, 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100,000; that the President is authorized 
whenever, in his Judgment, the necessity of further farm risk insur- 
ance by the United States shall have ceased to exist to suspend the 
operations of this section of this act in so far as it authorizes such 
insurance by the United States against such loss or damage by the 
reasons aforesaid, which suspension shall be made at any event within 
two years after the passage of this act, but shall not ect any insur- 
ance outstanding at the time or any claims 2 adjustment. For 
the purpose of the final adjustment of any such outstanding insurance 
or claims the bureau of farm-risk insurance may, in the discretion of 
the President, be continued in existence a further period of not ex- 
ceeding one year. A detailed statement of all expenditures under this 
section of this act and all receipts hereunder shall be submitted to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular session. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “ proposes,” insert the following : 

“There is hereby established a governmental control of necessaries 
which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, activities 
of, and for the production, manufacture, procurement, storage, distribu- 
tion, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption of neces- 
saries, which shall be exercised and administered by the President in 
accordance with the provisions of this act; and all such necessaries, 
processes, methods, and activities are hereby declared to be affected 
with a public interest and” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order until 
I can look at the proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say that I think the point of order 
ean not be sustained, because the amendment is already a part 
of the bill in another place. 

Mr. LEVER. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the first section of this bill 
starts out with a declaration of a condition of war, continues 
with an expression of intention as to the purposes to be accom- 
plished, and concludes by providing that the instrumentalities, 
means, methods, powers, authority, obligation, and prohibitions 
thereinafter set forth are created, established, conferred, and 
prescribed for the purpose of carrying into effect the purposes 
of the act. 

What is intended is to create a governmental control over 
necessaries, but there is no clear and definite statement to that 
effect in section 1, the declaratory section. 5 

Curiously enough, down in section 3, as though by some mis- 
chance it had been torn from its moorings and inserted at ran- 
dom at another point, there is a provision clearly establishing 
a Government control over necessaries, which section 1 is evi- 
dently intended to establish and possibly might be held to estab- 
lish without clearly stating the fact as it is stated in section 3. 
So it has occurred to me that if we shall make very clear and 
definite the intent and purpose of the legislation, this declara- 
tion should go in and be a part of section 1. I therefore have 


inserted after the word “ purpose,” in line 8, page 2, section 1, 
the language in section 3 after the word “that” down to the 
first line of page 3, with slight modifications of the language, 
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so as to make it clear that the authority conferred is the au- 
thority thereafter designated in the various sections of the bill. 

Now, quite a number of gentlemen have suggested that section 
8 should not be in the bill. There seems to be a very wide 
difference of opinion as to what section 8 means. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota places one interpretation on section 3, and 
other gentlemen place other interpretations on the section. One 
of the gentlemen discussing the matter—I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot]—suggested that it was a mere 
declaration, and that it is a mere declaration seems to be borne 
out by the proviso at the end of it that none of the penalties of 
the act shall apply to that section. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is a case of mistaken identity. “The 
gentleman from Wisconsin” thinks, with the penalties imposed, 
that it is much more than a mere declaration. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad to be corrected, because I hardly 
thought that so good a lawyer and so intelligent a Member as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin would take that view of it, but 
that view has been expressed that it was a mere declaration and 
relatively unimportant, and that it did not make any difference 
whether it was in the bill or not. An indication that it is un- 
important, if not unnecessary, lies in the fact that coupled with 
it and made a part of it is the provision that the President may 
invite voluntary assistance in carrying out the purposes de- 
clared in the act. 

Clearly it is not necessary to make this broad and sweeping 
declaration merely for the purpose of authorizing the President 


* as a part of that declaration to invite voluntary assistance in 


carrying out the provisions of the act, and the whole thing is 
made perfectly ridiculous from my point of view—and I mean 
no offense to gentlemen who think otherwise—by adding a pro- 
viso to the effect that, while we make a solemn declaration, the 
most clearly and definitely worded declaration in the bill, we 
do not mean anything by it, and though all the world may 
flout the declaration and everything attempted under it no 
penalty shall attach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am for this bill—heartily in favor of it. 
It has required some shifting of view, some jarring of precon- 
ceived notions, to reach the point where I can accept this sort 
of thing, but, having reached that point, there is no halfway 
station, in my opinion, If we are to establish a governmental 
administrative control over these things referred to as neces- 
saries, that control must be so clearly defined, so explicit, so 
definite, so unquestioned, as far as the power of Congress exists 
to grant the authority we propose to confer, that there can be 
no question about it. Therefore, and with a view to strength- 
ening the legislation as I see it, I suggest that this declaration 
now contained in section 3—and in section 3 apparently super- 
fluous and unnecessary, if not mischievous—should be trans- 
ferred to section 1, where it clearly belongs. It seems to me 
that whoever drew the bill originally must have intended to 
have that declaration of control placed in the part of the bill 
that, first, invokes the war power and, second, declares our 
intent and purpose, and then authorizes the utilization of all of 
the instrumentalities invoked for the purpose of accomplishing 
those purposes. In doing that the very clear and very explicit 
statement of the establishment of control contained in section 3 
should be placed in the part of the bill where it logically 
belongs. That will still leave in section 3 those provisions under 
which the President is to invite voluntary assistance, to enter 
into voluntary agreements. There is certainly no objection to 
that, although it has been suggested by some that that is quite 
superfluous, in view of other provisions of the bill. There would 
be no harm done leaving it there; but the amendment I offer, it 
seems to me—and I hope gentlemen will consider it—ought to 
be adopted. I hope we may not have a vote upon it to-night, 
because I am anxious that the gentleman in charge of the bill 
between now and to-morrow morning may consider it. I offer 
this in the best of faith, and I believe that it is essential to the 
strengthening and rounding out of the legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman does not want to make an- 
other speech upon it to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I am willing to leave it to the judg- 
ment of the House to-morrow; but I would like to have gentle- 
men sleep upon it and consider it in the meantime. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can not have an 
agreement to vote on the pending amendment this afternoon 
and then rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest that we vote upon it in the 
morning, 


Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Iowa, Judge Towner, 
has a substitute which he desires to offer for section 1. I take 
it that most of the amendments to be proposed have been offered 
this afternoon. I am wondering if we can not get a unanimous- 
consent agreement to dispose of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming to-morrow morning, and also of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, and that debate on the section and all amend- 
ments thereto shall close after the gentleman from Iowa shall 
have had, say, 10 minutes? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that it is the purpose of the gentleman from 
Iowa to offer an entirely new section as a substitute? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will that include what is involved in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that in reality 
5 substitute for the first section is a substitute for the whole 

Mr. MEEKER. I would ie to have a little time on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate upon 
section 1 and all amendments thereto, including the amendment 
which will be offered by the gentleman from Iowa, Judge 
Towner, shall close in 25 minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on section 1 and all amend- 
ments thereto, including the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa, shall conclude in 25 minutes to-morrow morning. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
who will have control of that? 

Mr. LEVER. The Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have control of it, and he 
will endeayor to divide it equally. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair desires to know 
if the gentleman insists upon his point of order? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp, without reading, an amend- 
ment which I shall offer to section 4. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
asks unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp for the 
information of the committee an amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GREEN of I : At th 
part thereof, ad the following ‘os anew A epa St Sexton Ae 

“If any person aggrieved by the violation of any of the provisions of 
this section shall file with a district attorney of the United States, a 
complaint under oath alleging and specifying such violation; or if any 
district atterney of the United States is credibly informed, or believes 
that the provisions of this section are being violated ; or if he be directed 
by the President; then such district attorney shall forthwith, in the 
name of the United States, fille a complaint or bill against the alleged 
violator in the district court of the United States having urisdiction 
of the 8 setting forth such violations and praying that a tem- 
porary injunction issue enjoining the defendant against continuing the 
acts therein set forth as in violation of law. Upon the filing cf such 
a bill as hereinabove required, the court in which the same is filed, or 
any judge thereof. is hereby granted jurisdiction to hear and try the 
said application for temporary writ of injunction upon three days’ 
notice thereof being served upon the defendant. Such hearing may 
be upon affidavits or upon oral testimony ; and at the conclusion thereof 
if the court or judge finds that there is reasonable cause to believe 
that the provisions of this section, or any of them, have been violated 
by a defendant therein, a temporary writ of injunction shall issue 
enjoining such defendant from further. violations thereof, which in- 
junction shal] remain in force until final hearing and judgment in the 
action. If a continuance of the hearing on the application for tempo- 


rary injunction be granted at the instance of defendant, the tem 
injunction as prayed shall issue as a matter of course.” 3 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp, without reading, proposed amendments to 
section 5 which I expect to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, = 

The amendments are as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. LEXROOT : 

Amend section 5 py striking out all of the section on Pee 4 and 
the words “ places of business of licensees“ on line 1, page 
f; Strike out the word “ licensees ” in line 2, page 5, and insert the word 
“ persons.” $ N 
5 Strike out the word licensee in line 4, page 5, and insert the word 

person,” 

„ Strike out the word “licensee” in line 8, page 5, and insert the word 
erson.” 

Strike out, in lines 18, 19, and 20, page ©, the following: “ without a 
license issued pursuant to this section, owingly engages In or carries 
on any business for which a license is required under this section.” 

Strike out of lines 23, 24, and 25, 5, the following: or will- 
fully violates any provision of this section or any regulation prescribed 
under this section.” 


0 1 and unfair, or wasteful rate, 
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So that said section 5, when a 


“Sec, 5. Whenever. 


the President ah aad rast aiy ra 
such 


- discriminatory, and unfair, or wasteful ra 
„ unless such order is 


— Figgas Anra geo nondiscriminat tory and 
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Fears, or both: Provided, That this section shall not appl 
Sro, gardener, or other m with respect to the produ of any 
by him nor to 
yt re er with respect to the retail business actually conducted by 
him nor to any common carrier, nor shall anything in this section be 
construed to authorize the fixing or 1 tion of a duty or tax upon 
nny article imported into or exported m the United States or any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 
The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 


sumed the chair, Mr. Hascirn, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4961 had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, not appertaining to this sub- 
ject, I will say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman upon what subject? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, on the state of the Union, or something 
of that nature. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 10.30 a. m. 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman what is the gentleman’s 
intention if we meet that early as to how late he expects to run 
in the afternoon? 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
it is my very sincere hope, and I think the hope of the friends 
of this bill, and that means practically everybody in the House, 
that we shall complete this bill by Saturday night, and if it is 
necessary to run rather late to-morrow afternoon I think the 
House will be willing to stay with us and do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What does the gentleman mean by running 
rather late? 

Mr. LEVER. I would say half past 7, probably 8 o'clock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we are going to meet at 10.30 and run 
until 7 or 8, we might as well meet at the regular hour. I have 
no objection to meeting at 11 o'clock, and while the gentleman 
may use his own judgment as to time we haye office work to do 
and 11 o'clock is rather an early hour. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. 
to-morrow, with the understanding so that gentleman may know 
we are going to run rather late to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish it to be considered 
that that is agreed to without saying 

Mr. LEVER. I am not putting that in the request, but am 
announcing to the House. 

e SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, then, Mr. Speaker, let me say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that it is my intention, if the committee will 
stay with us, to run as late as we can keep a quorum here 
to-morrow—up to 8 o’clock, at least, unless we get along mighty 
well, which I hope we will do. 

Mr, Speaker, I-move that the House do now adjourn, 


ADJOURNMENT. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Friday, June 22, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, recommending that 
the sum of $2,000 be paid to the í family of Tatsuji Saito, killed, 
presumably, by American soldiers at Camp Geronimo, Mexico 
(H. Doc. No. 194); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Jordan River, Miss., and its navigable tributaries 
(H. Doc. No. 195); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Willamette River from Coryallis to Eu- 
gene, Oreg. (H. Doc, No. 196) ; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Town Creek, Brunswick County, N. C. 
(H. Doc. No. 197); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. with illustrations. 

5, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of Northwest River, Va. and N. C., with a view to its 
improvement from its mouth as far as it may bé practicable 
(H. Doc. No. 198); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Travers and Big Stone Lakes, on the boundary between 
Minnesota and South Dakota, with a view to flood control and to 
connecting and extending navigation on and between said lakes 
(H. Doc. No. 199); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations.. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4897) to amend section 10 of the 
national-defense act approved June 3, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 84), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4960) to 
define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 85), which said bill and report were 
. to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills. resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5131) amending the act pro- 
viding for the sundry civil expenses of the Government approved 
June 12, 1917; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WATKINS (by request): A bill (H. B. 5132) to 
amend paragraph 2 of section 12 of the act approved June 18, 
1910, entitled “An act to create a commerce court and to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes“; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (A. R. 5133) for the protection of 
lands and property in the Palo Verde Valley, Cal., and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 5134) estab- 
lishing standard grades of naval stores, preventing deception in 
transactions in naval stores, regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 5135) providing for the deposit- 
ing of tribal or trust funds of Indians, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5186) providing that pre- 
medical and medical students in attendance at National Reserve 
Officers’ training camps shall, upon expressing a preference, be 
placed in medical schools to complete their medical studies, and 
thereafter serve in the rank for which they shall have qualified ; 

sto the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 5187) to prohibit alien 
citizens who have evaded military service from entering the ports 
of the United States or becoming citizens thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolution (H. Res. 107) directing the 
Committee on Expeditures in the Post Office Department to 
make certain examinations; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 107) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
extending the power to regulate and control production, conser- 
vation, and distribution of food; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 108) thank- 
ing the patriotic workers who are making the Red Cross cam- 
paign for a $100,000,000 fund a success; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 5188) granting a pension 
to Adelia Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 5139) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Finley Conover; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5140) granting a pension to Wellsley 
Crane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5141) for the relief of Edwin S. Metcalf; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5142) to correct the military record of 
Lewis Ludwig; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 5143) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph Gager; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 5144) granting a 
pension to George M. Woodard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 5145) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Sargent; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ‘ 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction and Homeopathic Medical 
Society of Philadelphia County, Pa., favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of the John Devoy Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, and Salve Regina Council, No. 216. 
Knights of Columbus, relative to home rule for Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Kentucky, asking law forbidding the slaughter of all calves 
under 2 years of age for veal; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners, favoring bill to give effect to the mi- 
gratory-bird treaty ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the New York State conference 
of mayors and other city officials, urging the immediate enact- 
ment of legislation for food control, including coal; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of William F. Sherman and 
five others of Port Huron, Mich., favoring passage of the day- 
light-saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Central Mercantile 
Association of New York, relative to increasing depth of Hell 
Gate Channel; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York State conference of mayors and 
other city officials, relative to food control, etc.; to the pace 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Resolutions of 8 
Church of Lyndon, North Congregational Church of Norwich, 
United Presbyterian Church of Ryegate, Third Congregational 
Church of St. Johnsbury East, Union Congregational and Meth- 


odist Churches of Cabot, Congregational Church of Barnet, 
Congregational Church of Williamstown, First Baptist Church 
of Bellows Falls, Congregational Church of North Troy, Con- 
gregational Church of Barre, Congregational Church of East. 
Barre, Congregational Church of Orleans, Congregational Church 
of Townshend, First Baptist Church of Saxtons River, Congrega- 
tional Church of Randolph Center, and First Baptist Church of 
Brattleboro, all in the State of Vermont, favoring prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of 
Montpelier, Vt., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Vermont Committee of Public Safety. favor- 
me prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Also, petition of W. S. Smithers and 36 others, of Orleans, 
Vt., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Charles W. Kelley and 28 others, of Irasburg, 
Vt., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of Board of Aldermen of 
Melrose, Mass., urging prompt pasasge of food legislation ; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Passaic, 
N. ale opposing the passage of prohibition measures; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Brewery Engineers’ Local, No. 
246; Germania Lodge, No. 394; St. Louis Photo Engravers’ 
Union, No. 10, International Photo Engravers’ Union of North 
America; Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Local 25; Painters’ 
Union 137, of St. Louis; Local Union 257, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of North America; Local 67, United 
Garment Workers; Chauffeurs’ and Carriage Drivers’ Local 
405; Butcher and Sausage Makers; William M. Davis and 
J. W. Williams; Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Platers, Local 13; 
the Central Trades and Labor Union; White Rats Actors’ 
Union, Branch 11; Bartenders’ Local 51; Stove Mounters' 
Local 34; Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union, 
Local 73; Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association, Local No. 2, 
American Federation of Musicians; the Ice Wagon Drivers 
and Helpers, No. 606; Cigar Makers’ Local, No. 34; United 
Brotherhood of Leather Workers; Local Union No. 1, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Brewery Oilers 
and Helpers’ Union, No. 279; International Union of Elevator 
Conductors; International Association of Machinists; Brewery 
Firemen Local Union No. 95; Carpenters’ Local Union No. 
1329; the Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Local 88; Core 
Makers, No, 426, International Molders Union of North Amer- 
lea; Electrotypers’ Union, No. 36; the Cap Makers’ Union, Local 
14; City Foresiry Employees’ Union 14861; Local No. 36, 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance; 
United Garment Workers of America, Local 238; Local 37 of 
Cigarmakers’ International Union; Public Drivers’ Local, No. 
43; Typographical Union, No. 3; Stove Mounters' International 
Union, No. 86; Awning Workers’ Union, No. 14667; Erecting 
Lodge, No. 688; Coal Teamsters’ Local, No. 608; Cigar Packers’ 
Local, No. 281; Brewery Freight Handlers and Ice Plant Work- 
ers, No. 237; James J. Morgan and Louis Eckrick; Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, Local No. 5; Coopers’ International 
Union, No. 3; St. Louis Bookbinders’ Union, No. 18; the Glass- 
blowers of Branch No. 5; Local No. 646, United Brother hood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of North America; Painters and 
Decorators, No. 562; Wood. Block, Brick Pavers and Helpers, 
Local No. 29; Waiters’ Union, Local No. 20; Bar Bottlers’ Local 
Union, No. 187; all of St. Louis, Mo., favoring a congressional 
investigation of the activity of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce in its fight against organized labor; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petitions of National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks and Illinois State Association of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, favoring Lever food-administration bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Highwood and Highland Park, III., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 3 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, favoring immediate 
passage of food bills; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Medical Society, relative to 
sanitary conditions of military camps, etc.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Hume, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HELVERING: Petitions of various citizens of Min- 


nenpolis, Salina, Enterprise, G Clay Center, Manhattan, 
Frankfort, and Junction City, all in the State of Kansas, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal churches of Norwalk and Rowayton, Conn., favoring pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of Woman's Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Murfreesboro, ‘Tenn., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON; Resolution of Branch No. 380, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, of Trenton, N. J., urging 
the passage of the Madden bill, House bill 1654, providing for 
an increase in the salaries of the postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Greystone 
(R. I.) Textile Workers, Local No. 838, favoring passage of 
Lever food bill; to the Committee on Agricultnre. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Memorial of Single-Tax Society, of San 
Diego County, Cal., protesting against methods of taxation by 
which the necessities of life are taxed, etc. ; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of the Workingmen’s Inde- 
pendent Political Club, of the city of Providence, R. I., urging the 
immediate enactment ‘of the food-control bill; to the Committee 
on Agricuiture. 

By Mr. PAIGE: Petitions of Rev. Louis P. Causey and 88 
others, of Clinton; Bible School of Rollstone Congregetional 
Church, of Fitchburg; Men's Leauge of First Congregational 
Church of Spencer; Sunday School of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Fitchburg; Swedish Evangelical Church, of Fitchburg ; 
Eastern Hampden Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
den vor Union; Massachusetts Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association; townspeople of Pax- 


ton in public meeting assembled; Troop 12, Boy Scouts, of Fitch-. 


burg; Young People’s Branch Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Leominster; First Baptist Church, of Orange; Major 
Peter Harwood Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution, of 
North Brookfield; Athol Grange, of Athol; Sixth Massachusetts 
District of Universalist Churches, by Rev. Lucy Milton Giles, 
secretary, of Westminster; Central Congregational Church, of 
Orange, by Rey. Andrew Campbell, pastor, and Charles S. 
Parker, clerk ; 200 members of Sunday School of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, "of Oxford ; and Greenwich Congregational Church, 
of Greenwich, all in the "State of Massachusetts, in favor of na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petitions of Union Church of Newburgh 
and sundry citizens of the State of New York, favoring pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of W. B. Bourn, acting chairman, 
American League of California, San Francisco, Oal., favoring 
the food-control bill and the appointment of Herbert C. Hoover 
as director; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Pedic Society of the State of California, 
urging the necessity of having chiropodists connected with the 
Medical Corps of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. E. Clinch, president, Grass Valley, Cal., 
favoring food supply and control bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mr. John Hedley, secretary, Redondo Beach, 
Cal., in re providing soldiers with an indestructible medal; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. F. Strother, secretary Golden Gate Harbor, 
No.-40, San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the establishment 
of the zone system and the en of rates on second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Memorial of P. 8 Church of Rich- 
wood, W. Va., urging national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Petitions of the United Presbyterian 
churches of Shearersburg, Latrobe, and New Alexandria; First 
Presbyterian Church of Monessen; the Rehoboth Presbyterian 
Church, of Belle Vernon; the Osberne Brotherhood Bible Class, 
of Wyano; the Calvary Baptist Church of Irwin; and Ligonier 
Valley Church, of Ligonier, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSE: Petition of congregation of the Third Presby- 
terian Church of Altoona, Pa., favoring national prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, petitions of congregations of Hollidaysburg and Lake- 
mont, suburbs of Altoona, Blair County, Pa., favoring national . 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 


Also, petition of congregation of Broad Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Altoona, Pa., favoring national prohibition as a war 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of twenty-sixth annual convention of Altoona 
District Epworth League, State of Pennsylvania, favoring na“ 
tional prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Franklin Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Johnstown, Pa., 
urging passage of a bill prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of all alcoholic liquors during the period of the war, thus con- 
serving our grain for food; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of De Kalb Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Brooklyn, N. X., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the District Republican Club, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring the immediate passage of proper, sufficient, and 
sweeping legislation to control our food prices and supply; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of S. G. Rosenbaum, favoring enactment of day- 
light-saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Arthur J. Westermayr, of New York City, 
protesting against war-time national prohibition; to the Com-. 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Edwin Cosman 
and 13 other residents of the town of Parma, Monroe County, 
N. V., favoring national prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of the Stone Church Presbyterian Society, of 
Le Roy, N. Y., favoring total national prohibition during the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. John Droman and 9 other residents of 
Churchville, N. Y., favoring national prohibition during the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of citizens of Iuka, Claflin, and 
Kendall, all in the State of Kansas, favoring the prohibition of 
foodstuffs in the manufacture of liquors; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Stafford, Kans., urging amend- 
ment to prohibit polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Mrs. O. Fenstermacher and 27 
others, of Cedar Bluffs, Nebr., favoring prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of C. B. Whiple and 
14 citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., against an increase on first- 
class or letter mail rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of America, Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion, and citizens of the United States, relative to food control; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of People’s Council of America, relative to de- 
mocracy and terms of peace; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Medical Society, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., relative to sanitary conditions arising in connection 
with the establishment of military camps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of New England Newspaper Alliance against tax 
on newspaper advertising ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Wholesale Drug Co., 
against levying a tax on alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of National Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, favoring passage of House bill 2612, migratory- 
bird treaty ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Industrial Traffic Conference of New Eng- 
land, against bill to increase membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. . 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of citizens of Trident, Ark., and 
vicinity, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of M. G. Moyer and 
59 others, of North Wales; William Alburger and 80 others, of 
Cheltenham; J. P. Lafferty and 31 others, of Bridgeport; ©. F. 
Irwin and 37 others, of Doylestown; and C. W. Green and 72 
others, of Quakertown, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the spirit of the American 
people that has responded with such high resolve, with such 
deep devotion, to the call of divine providence to make stable 
and sure our homeland and to maintain the high ideals which 
have come to us through divine inspiration. We thank Thee that 
we are sure that the God of hosts is with us, that the God of 
Jacob is our refuge. We pray that we may address ourselves 
to the task of making ready for any issue that may present itself. 
Enable us to make a democracy which is fit for a free people 
and raise an ensign that will attract to it those who love liberty 
and justice the world around. Guide us in the discharge of the 
duties of this day. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Hircrcock and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcoek MeNary Simmons 
Beckham - Husting Martin Smith, Md. 
Brady James New Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, S. C. 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, W. Page Sterl 

Colt ellogg Penrose Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Thomas 
Cummins Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Curtis King Poindexter Townsend 
Dillingham Kirby Pomerene Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox sdel Vardaman 
Gallinger La Follette Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Gerry Lewis Shafroth arren 
Gore McKellar Sheppard Weeks 
Hale McLean Sherman Wolcott 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
- colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the dax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms! is detained at his home by reason of illness, I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. NEW. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Watson]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. ROBINSON]. aan 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction at its 
forty-fourth annual meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. a 

He also presented the memorial of R. G. Caldwell, of New 
York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to permit the brewers and distillers of the country to 
continue the consumption of food products in the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Edith P. Flanders, 
of Grasmere; of Mrs. H. A. Cutting, of Newport; and of the 
Quarterly Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Newfields, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for 
national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I present petitions signed by a large num- 
ber of citizens of Cheyenne, Douglas, Torrington, Cokeville, 
Basin, Kemmerer, Casper, Cowley, Cody, Riverton, Encampment, 
Wheatland, Greybull, and Luck, all in the State of Wyoming, 
favoring the enactment of legislation to conserve foodstuffs by 
prohibiting the manufacture of alcoholic liquors from food 
products. I ask that the petitions be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, they will be 
so referred. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented a resolution adopted by 
the Central Labor Union of Perth Amboy, N. J., favoring Fed- 
WAS control of food products, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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He also presented a petition of the Interchurch Federation of 
Trenton, N. J., and a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the congregation of the Third Reformed Christian Church of 
Paterson, N. J., praying for national prohibition during the war, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor, praying for the passage of the so-called Lever food 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Painters’ Local Union of 
Long Branch, N. J., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the manufacture of beer and light wines,- 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 2 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a telegram calling atten- 
tion to the oil situation on the Pacific coast and urging very 
strongly that some legislation be passed by Congress. It calls 
attention to the fact that they are threatened with a very serious 
oil shortage for transportation and manufacturing purposes. I 
move that the telegram be referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, which is, I think, considering a bill dealing with that 
matter, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Camp- 
bell, Cal., and a petition of sundry citizens of Perris, Cal., pray- 
a r national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the 

Mr. MeLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Britain, of the Trades Council of New Haven, and of Local 
Union No. 1341, Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Unionville, 
all in the State of Connecticut, praying for Federal control of 
food products, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of East Glaston- 
bury, of the Congregation of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Bridgeport, and of Cheney Bros., of South Manchester, 
all in the State of Connecticut, praying for national prohibition 
as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 350, Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical State Employees and Moving 
Picture Operators, of Meriden, Conn., and a petition of Local 
Union No. 273, International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Operators, of New Haven, Conn., 
remonstrating against the proposed tax on theaters, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ann Arbor; of the congrega- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church of Bay City; of sundry citizens 
of Hastings; of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of North Bay City; of sundry citizens of Detroit; of the 
congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ludington; 
of the Greater Hart Association, of Hart; and of sundry citi- 
zens of Middleville and Boyne City, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for national prohibition during the period of the 
war, which were ordered to lie on the table. ` 

Mr. COLT presented the memorial of Nathan W. Littlefield, 
of Providence, R. L, remonstrating against the waste of ma- 
terial resources in the manufacture of intoxicating liquor, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Rhode Island Baptist 
Sunday School Convention; of the woman’s class of the First 
Baptist Church of Providence; of the Hope Valley Grange, No. 
7, Patrons of Husbandry; of the Roger Williams Association of 
the Baptist Churches of Rhode Island; and of the Swedish- 
American Good Templars, all in the State of Rhode Island, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions from Harry J. Williams and 
11 other citizens of Rhode Island, and from the Carpenters’ 
Local Union No. 859, of Providence, R. I., pledging support to 
the Government in time of war, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KING. I desire to have printed in the Rrecorp a resolu- 
tion adopted at the tenth annual convention of the convoca- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in Utah, and I ask its reference 
to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The following resolution was adopted by the tenth annual convocation 
ae the Episcopal Church in Utah, held in Salt Lake City, June 7-8, 
1917: 


Ts 

“Resolved, That the tenth annual convocation of the Episcopal Church 
in Utah argos upon the Utah Senators and Representatives in Congress 
and upon chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate exemp- 
tion in the present Federal estate tax law for all educationa:, philan- 
thropic, and religious bequests, legacies, and gifts, and that the secre- 
tary of convocation be instruct 
persons named.” 


to convey this expression to the 
Horr E. HENRIQUE, Secretary, 
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POSTAGE ON SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


Mr. KING. I ask that the following editorial, appearing in 
the Deseret News, one of the leading newspapers published 
in Utah, be referred to the Committee on Finance without 
reading and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: k 

RUIXOUS DISCRIMINATIONS. 


Few concerns have been so severely struck by the war as newspa 
publishers, rieta ome that wi ithin the last year over bed coun 
papers have ed publication owing to the ever-moun Les p prices 
of Print oe paper and me materials en ering 15 1 . Hei rea of publication. 
rst great daily to announce “that ! is the Baltimore 
News. It has not suspended, but the owner, Mire Stewart Oliver, who 
pat the paper in 1915 from Frank A. Munsey, has just announced 
roperty has reverted to its former owner. The editorial says: 
“ Noth ng would have gre me greater 8 than to continue as 
owner of th e News, but the war has created entirely new 2 . 
terrifying costs of Sie erg it seemed to me the wiser course to 
lodge ownershi a rich and influential pro’ y, an institution like 
The News, in he 17 possible 4 . — o one business has had 
to bear a heavier increase in cost of production as the result of the 
world-wide war than the fatty newspapers, ess 
under the circumstances to repurchase the 
characteristic of 8 S generosity’ a and kindness.” 
It is estimated t had the increase in second-class mail rates re- 
cently adopted by 
law of the land ſt would have closed up hundreds of Bewepapers pers having 
ly profitable 


Deseret News stated recentlx, the 3 of the country 
are willing to stand their 15 sary of the burdens of the Aa None 
of them objects to the imposition of regular taxes, as well as taxes 
rofits or excess profits such as other industries are subjected to. 
2 single out the new spaper industry by taxing its advertising revenue, 
la — th: mails (which the increase in 


a the 
5 a dis- 


or to prohibit circu 
rates on second-class po tage Den tically amounts to 
crimination which all publi ers are justified in resis 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

KA bill (S. 2493) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 29, 1916; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A pill (S. 2494) to provide for the exchange with the State 
of Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights within 
the national forests of that State for an equal area of national 
forest lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWANSON: S 

A bill (S. 2495) to amend section 1585 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2496) for the refund of duties paid on materials 
destroyed by fire; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KNOX 

A vill (8. 2497) for the relief of James W. Cross; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2498) granting an increase of pension to John V. 
Reed (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2499) granting an inerease of pension to Sanford 
Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2500) to establish direct contact between the people 
and the National Government by the creation of the war infor- 
mation commission ; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

WAR REVENUE. 

Mr. McKELLAR. submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. McNARY submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 
4285), which were referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION, 
Mr. GORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 91), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That fon committee appointed in i amin st Senate 
-third Congress, „ be, an 


resolution No. 92, 8. 


is hereby, 
eraser with Z. 


authority to make fre from time to “ian toe investi 


authorized therein and other investigations affec 


Senate resolution in relation to expenses, the subpenaing of witnesses, 
the production of books and pepers an and other powers, are hereby ex- 
resolution. 


THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


Mr. NEWLANDS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
92), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the 88 on 3 Commerce, 
subcommittee thereof, 1 25 and — 1 during the 
fifth Con; to send for perso: 


rinted to report such h 
N y subject, Which 


or any 


the sessions or recess of the Senate. 
RECEPTION OF BELGIAN MISSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order that Senators may 
have an opportunity to be presented to the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of Belgium who are now in the city as the guests 
of the Nation, I move that the Senate take a recess for 30 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. Hircucocx, Mr. SAULSBURY, Mr. PoMERENE, 
Mr. Smrrn of Michigan, Mr. McCunaser, and Mr. BORAH as a 
committee to introduce our distinguished guests to the Senate. 

The Senate thereupon took a recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m. the members of the Belgien 
mission to the Government of the United States were escorted 
by the committee appointed by the Vice President into the 
Senate Chamber, the members of the mission being Baron 
Moncheur, chief of the political bureau of the Belgian foreign 
office at Havre; Gen. Leclercq, cavalry officer of the Second 
Regiment of Guides, and at one time commander of the First 
Division of Cavalry; M. Hector Cartier, counselor of the mis- 
sion; Maj. Osterrieth, of the First Regiment of Guides; Count 
Louis d'Ursel; and Mr. Jean Mertens, secretary of the mission. 

Monsieur E. de Cartier de Marchiennes, the Belgian minister; 
Hon. Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. 
Hugh Gibson, of the State Department; and Capt. T. C. Cook, 
United States Army, accompanied the mission into the Senate 
Chamber. 

Baron Moncheur was seated on the right of the Vice Presi- 
dent and Minister Marchiennes upon his left. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Senators, since that far-off, un- 
recorded hour when our ancestors began their slow westward 
movement, unnumbered and unremembered thousands have 
died upon the field of battle for love, for hate, for liberty, for 
conquest, as freemen or as slaves, Every note in the gamut of 
human passion has been written in the anvil chorus of war. 
Many have struck the redeeming blow for their own country, 
but few have unsheathed their swords without the hope of self- 
aggrandizement. It remained for little Belgium to write a new 
page in the blood of her martyred sons and daughters in the 
annals of diplomacy [applause], to inscribe thereon that the 
dishonor of a people is the aggregate of the selfishness of its 
citizens; that the honor of a people is the aggregate of the self- 
sacrifice of its citizens; that treaties are made to be kept, not 
broken; that a people may dare to walk through “the valley 
of the shadow of death” touching elbows with their convic- 
tions, but that they dare not climb to the mountain tops of 
safety if thereby they walk over the dead bodies of their high 
ideals [applause]; that a people may safely die if thereby 
they can compel an unwilling world to toss upon their new- 
made graves the white lily of a blameless life. 

Here, Senators, ends all I know, and here begins what I be- 
lieve: Belgium shall arise. [Prolonged applause.] The long 
night of her weeping shall end; the morning of a day of joy 
shall break over her desolated homes, her devastated fields, and 
her profaned altars. When it breaks, humanity will learn that 
when mankind gambles with truth and honor and humanity 
the dice of the gods are always loaded. [Applause.] 

To me, in all profane history, there is.no sadder, sweeter, 
sublimer character than Sidney Carton. Dreamer of dreams, 
he walked his lonely, only way. In all the history of nations 
there is no sadder, sweeter, sublimer story than the story of 
Belgium. [Applause.] Doer of deeds, she, too, has walked her 
lonely, only way—the Via Dolorosa that leads to duty, death, 
and glory. [Great applause.] Out of the depths and across the 
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deeps the representatives of the remnant of her people and the 
guardians of her honor have come to us this day. 
I present to you the chairman of that mission, Baron Mon- 


[Applause.] 
ADDRESS BY BARON MONCHEUR. 


Baron MoncHevr. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, 
when some years ago I had the honor of representing the Gov- 
ernment of my King in the United States, I often came to the 
Senate where I listened with deep interest to the debates of your 
distinguished body. In those times I never thought that some 
day it would be my privilege to speak from this historic tribune. 

When the Vice President was kind enough to ask me to address 
the Senate, I admit that at first I hesitated to accept his gracious 
invitation. 

How should I dare to speak in this Chamber, which has re- 
sounded to the eloquence and wisdom of so many distinguished 
statesmen whose utterances from this tribune have changed 
the history of the world? 

How should I venture to address this body to which the dis- 
tinction, the talent, and the wisdom of its Members have given 
a unique place among the legislative assemblies of the world? 

If, gentlemen, I have finally succeeded in overcoming this 
natural hesitation, it is only because of my great desire to ex- 
press, as well as my words will permit, the gratitude and ad- 
miration which the whole Belgian nation feels toward the 
American people and toward their Government. 

You all know the unspeakable evils which have befallen my 
unfortunate country—the unprovoked invasion accompanied by 
a deliberate system of terror, the burning of many of our thriv- 
ing cities nnd of innumerable villages, the massacre of thou- 
sands of our peaceful citizens, the pillage and devastation of our 
country. 

Then followed the iron hand of foreign domination, enormous 
war contributions exacted from all the nine Provinces of Bel- 
gium, ruinous requisitions of all sorts from our people, the 
seizure of the raw material of industry, and even the theft of 
our machinery which was sent into the country of our enemy for 
his own use, so that now the silence of death reigns in our in- 
dustrial centers which before had been the most active in Europe. 

You also know, gentlemen, the way in which this régime of 
oppression has been carried out—S0,000 Bélgians condemned, in 
the space of one year, to various penalties for having displeased 
the invader ; as, for example, the noble burgomaster of Brussels, 
who has been in imprisonment for the past two years for trying 
to uphold the principle of civic liberty which for centuries has 
been so dear to all Belgians. 

You have learned also of the deportation of our workmen into 
Germany—a crime the horrors of which, according to the opinion 
of one of your countrymen, should cause more indignation 
throughout the entire world than all the previous outrages 
against the sacred principles of justice and of humanity. 

But Belgium, even in the midst of the terrible misfortunes 
which have been brought upon her by her fidelity to treaties and 
respect for her plighted word, does not regret her decision, 
and there is not a single Belgian worthy of the name who does 
not now, as on the first day of war, approve the judgment of 
our Government that it is better to die, if need be, rather than 
to live without honor. [Prolonged applause.] Like Patrick 
Henry, all Belgians say, Give me liberty or give me death.” 
[Applause.] 

This sentiment will be shared by all the citizens of the great 
American Nation, who responded with such enthusiasm and 
with such unanimity to the noble words of your President when, 
in terms which held the world spellbound, he proclaimed the im- 
prescriptible right of justice over force. 

The courage of my fellow countrymen has been strengthened, 
also, by the sympathy for our misfortunes which has been mani- 
fested throughout your great land. American initiative has be- 
stowed most generous help upon our starving population, and, in 
offering from this tribune the expression of gratitude of every 
Belgian heart, I wish also to render special homage to that 
admirable organization, the commission for relief in Belgium, 
which has done so much to save our people from starvation. 
[Applause.] 

Yes, gentlemen, the sympathy of America gives us new cour- 
age; and while King Albert [applause], who since the fateful 
day when our territory was violated, has remained steadfastly 
at the front, continues the struggle with indomitable energy at 
the head of our army intrenched upon the last strip of our soil 
that remains to us, while the Queen [applause], that worthy 
companion of a great sovereign, expends her unceasing efforts 
to comfort and relieve the victims of battle, exciting enthusiasm 
by her contempt for the danger to which she exposes herself 
day by day, on the other side of the enemy’s line of steel stand 
the Belgian people, bowed beneath the yoke but never conquered, 


cheur. 


maintaining their unshaken patriotism in spite of the seductions - 
of the enemy as well as in spite of his iron rule, the Belgian 
population; a martyr whose courage is upheld by our great 
Cardinal Mercier, awaits silently in thesacred union of all parties 
the final hour of deliverance. [Great applause.] 

That hour, gentlemen, will, I am convinced, be materially has- 
tened by the powerful aid of the United States, and the time ap- 
proaches when Belgium, restored to full and complete inde- 
pendence, both politically and economically, will be able to thank 
in a fitting manner all those who have aided her to emerge from 
the darkness of the tomb into the glorious light of a new life, 
[Prolonged applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Baron Moncheur and the members 
of the mission will take pleasure in meeting the Senators. 

The members of the Belgian mission took their places at the 
left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the Senate 
were presented to them by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber; 
and at 12 o'clock and 45 minutes p, m., upon the expiration of 
the recess, the Senate reassembled. 


PRICE OF STEEL. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have about concluded that 
eternal vigilance on the part of Congress is the price of a square 
deal when the Congress is dealing with the financial or com- 
mercial bandit who would take advantage of the exigencies of 
war to rob and plunder the Government of the United States. 

That the American people may understand the character of 
the men with whom the Shipping Board are treating in the mat- 
ter of securing material with which to build the great steel mer- 
chant fleet, I am going to ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
an article taken from the Washington Herald of the 22d instant. 
I send it to the desk and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DENMAN THRFATENS STEEL INVESTIGATION—CONGRESS ANXIOUS TO SEB 
BUILDING OF MERCHANT FLEET STARTED. 

Con onal Aa rg of the steel industry of the country is the 
whip that Chairman William Denman, of the Shipping Board, held over 
the Bead of President Farrell, of the United States Steel Co 
the end of a iong conference held here yesterday in an effor 
price of steel for America’s new merchant fleet. 

Chairman Denman told the head of the steel co y that under no 
circumstances will this Government go above $56 a ton for steel plates, 
the price fixed for plates for our war vessels. The only alternative to 
acceptance of this price, Mr. Denman said, was a thorough airing of the 
whole question by a committee of Congress. 

The conference broke up with neither side willing to recede from its 
position. There is little doubt that unless a compromise can be ar- 
ranged in the next few days that Con will act speedily. The Mem- 
bers of both Houses are pretty well over the entire shippin 
situation and are anxious to see some action t will start building o 


ships. 
The alarming increase in submarine sinkin has announced has not 
improved the tem of the men who voted $F, „000.000 for ships and 
who would now iike to see the laying of a few ship ways. It is not at 
all likely that if a congressional committee is appointed it will content 
itself with merety inquiring into the cost of steel, but it will demand 
to know what the Shipping and Emergency Fleet Corporation are 
doing as well. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should not protest against 
this seemingly unwarranted, inexcusable exaction, or probably, 
I should say, inexcusable extortion, on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the Steel Trust, if it were necessary to maintain 
the financial stability of the enterprises they represent; but the 
following statement published in the New York Evening Post of 
the 18th instant shows that the steel corporations do not need 
such favoritism, but are prospering beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Such profits as they have enjoyed for the last three 
or four years ought not to be permitted even in normal times. 
If they do not actually reach the illegitimate. they border closely 
on to the criminal. I shall read the statement: 

The Steel Corporation earn2d $104,000,000 in 1911, $108,000,000 in 
1912, and $137, ,000 in 1913, making an average of $116,000,000. 
In the first quarter of this year the corporation earned $113,000,000, 
or at a rate of $452,000,000 a year. It is now estimated to be earning 
at a rate of $520,000,000. Take the conservative figure of $464,000,000, 
or an increase of 300 per cent over the three-year average, ignoring 
the phrase “and the excess of last year,” these earnings would bear a 
tax of 75 per cent on the excess; the tax would be $261,000,000, leay- 
ing profits at $203,000,000. 

There is no sign of that leanness which war usually brings to 
legitimate business in the record of these figures. 

Mr. President, when we consider that $30 per ton for this 
steel would bring a fair return to the stocknolders of the com- 
panies manufacturing it the demand of $95 which is made upon 
the Government of the United States is a holdup pure and 
simple. It does not differ in morals from the act of a man who, 
at the point of a pistol, would force the wayfare: to stand and 
deliver his hard-earned cash. Really I have more respect for 
the morality of the highwayman’s conduct, because he stakes his 


ration at 
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-liberty against the success of his undertaking, while the Steel 
Trust magnate risks nothing. , 

The Congress is considering the question of taking the prod- 
ucts of the farm, fixing a price which will give the farmer scant 
returns for his labor, and distributing those products among the 
people. The excuse for this extraordinary act is the fact that 
we are at war, and that every man who loves the flag should 
willingly make a sacrifice in the interest of his country and his 
fellow, man; and in that I most heartily concur. But it is a 
lamentable fact that these men, with their hoarded millions, en- 
joying all the luxuries of life, are taking adyantage of the Na- 
tion’s necessities to enhance still further their unholy, criminal 
hoarding. Congress ought to investigate this matter and let the 
American people understand the character of these plutocratic 
“ patriots” who some months ago were so sensitive of the Na- 
tion’s honor that they wanted to force the country into war in 
order that they might preserve its good name untarnished. 
They were willing to sacrifice men and other people’s money 
to the last man and dwindling farthing, rather than see the 
American Nation suffer unresented an insult. The fact is, 
I believed then and I believe now, that their desire for war was 
inspired by a greater desire on their part to furnish them an 
opportunity to rob and plunder the people anc the Government, 
and profit by the Nation's misfortune. It is a spectacle that is 
not very alluring or elevating to the American youth, The Pres- 
ident of the United States has the power to commandeer these 
steel plants, and he ought to do it. And he should do it at 
once. 

If after using the plants the Government is able to pay the 
stockholders dividends on the output under Government con- 
trol, the Government should pay it. I am willing that they 
shall have a fair return upon their investments. I am not ask- 
ing for charity for the Government at the hands of these men. 
But, on the other hand, if the exigencies of the situation should 
demand it, then the Government should use these plants without 
profit. I do not think it would be an injustice under the cir- 
cumstances to return the plants to their owners after the war 
is over, even without profit to them, in as good condition as 
when they were taken over by the Government. If it becomes 
necessary for the Government to conscript its citizens, force 
them to leave their homes, their families, and vocations, and if 
need be give their lives in defense of the flag, I think the owners 

- of these steel enterprises can well afford to permit the Govern- 
ment to operate their plants without special profit to the 
owners. It is as little as patriotic men under the circumstances 
could give. In the name of God and humanity, has the dollar 
become more sacred than human life? Are profits to be held 
by this Government of more importance than human souls or 
broken hearts? The patriotic mothers do not complain when 
their sons are torn from their loving bosoms and fed to the 
god of war in defense of a righteous cause. The loyal loving 
wives have cheerfully surrendered their devoted husbands to 
be sacrificed upon the altar of the country’s cause. Then, I 
repeat, would it be inhuman, unjust, or in the remotest degree 
unfair to conscript the wealth of these men who have grown 
richer and richer still out of this unfortunate world-wide 
disaster? 

I simply desired to call attention to this affair, and to submit 
these observations, in order that the American people may know 
just what is being done and that Congress may be put on 
guard, i 

I am going to ask to insert in the Recorp also an editorial 
which apepared in the Washington Herald of this morning, 
defending the action of the agents or officers of the Steel 
Trust. I want it published in the Recorp, because I think it 
carries with it its own refutation, and but accentuates the inde- 
fensibility of the outrage which is attempted to be perpetrated 
upon the American people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the article will be published in the 
RECORD. ’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Mississippi if the article is of considerable length; or is 
it brief? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I shall be very glad to read it, if the 
Senator desires it read, and I hope Senators will listen with dis- 
criminating minds to the reading. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thought the Secretary might read it, or 
the Senator himself. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I shall read it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I should like to hear it, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The article is headed: 

* STIMULATION BY STRANGULATION.” 


“This is not only not a time to allow any slowing up of business,” 
Said President Wilson, in his letter to the Merchants and Manufac- 
is a time when every sensible 


turers’ Exchange of New York, “but it 
process of stimulation should be used.” 


This splendid sentiment goes to the very root of the 


nirements 
of a war waged for victory. “Every sensible process of stimulation 
should be used.” Stimulation of what? Stimulation of everything 
needed by this Nation and the other nations fighting for the liberty 
of the world. Stimulation of food production, stimulation of woolen 
goods, of cotton goods, of shoes, of clothing, of steel, of copper, of ships, 
of rails, of locomotives, of cars, of motors, of airplanes, of munitions. 
The reverse of the President's pronouncement is that every foolish 
process of strangulation should be prohibited. 

Now, this brings us face to face with the latest situation, in which 
Mr. Denman, of the Shipping Board, and Maj. Gen. Goethals figure. 
The President can take care of this controversy, but there are a few 

eneral principles which should be stated in connection with the rage 
or price cutting of commodities, which appears to be symptomatic of 
peace delay rather than war hurry. Mr. Denman isn't going to pay 
95 a ton for steel when Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the 5 is 
getting it at $30. Mr. Daniels obtained an agreement for steel by the 
use of the club. Since he obtained it the price of steel has steadily 
advanced with the demand and the cost of production. He is takin 
a good many dollars out of the pockets of the stockholders of the stee) 
establishments with each ton of steel, because it is furnished at a loss. 
5 5 on is increasing every day with the growing costs of labor and 

Steel at $95 a ton may not represent a profit, because the cost of 
production has increased much more rapidly than the price. The aim 
of the producers of all the basic metals has been to increase output. 
The men in charge of the great industries long ago saw the necessity 
of stimulatin, roduction. Their concern has n to supply the 
materials so t there should be no strangulation in finished product 
output because of 18 1 They have placed faith in the President 
and his assistants, beliey f that they would do nothing which would 
cause stagnation because of heavy losses. In other words, the mañu- 
facturers have had the courage to go ahead only to run against a 

licy of strangulation, Emma Goldman and her pacifist and anarchist 
ollowers can not do as much harm to the cause we are fighting for 
as will be done by this process of commandeering profits. With the 
vanishing of profits, wages will come down, and what will Mr. Gompers 
have to say about that? 

Think seriously for a minute where this course is bound to lead. The 
Government expects the men whose fortunes are invested in the steel, 
copper, lead, woolen, oil, cotton, machine, milling, and packing indus- 
tries to keep their establishments going at high spona It expects them 
to pay very heavy income taxes. It expects to impose heavy taxation 
on 3 regardless of past losses and extra risks. It expects them 
to take liberty loan bonds amounting to no one knows how many bil- 
lions, the next one being due in less than three months. 


I will digress just at this point to observe that I do not think 
there is a great deal of charity in taking a liberty bond. The 
bonds of the United States are a very good investment, and this 
particular bond furnishes a safe retreat from taxing money that 
would better serve mankind if it were invested in developing the 
farms and building homes throughout the Republic. 


It expects them to pour out their money Liberally for war relief. 

Yet they rob the Government of $30 a ton for the steel and 
then give 1 per cent to the Red Cross, That charity is a good 
investment. e 

They are doing it and doing it in a way to command praise. 


Yes; I think they are doing it for that purpose. But the 
public will not be deceived by such peculiar manifestations of 
patriotism. 


But the Government can make it impossible for them to do their part 
much longer. 

f business is to be conducted at a loss it is not merel 
down, it is going, to stall. Business can not ner itself. It will have 
to yield to the Three Tailors of Tooley Street—it is not necessary to 
name them. What, then, is going to happen to the revenues, to saw 
nothing of the loans? And what 2 00 87 to the cause to which the 
President has dedicated the country in lofty paies 

President Wilson’s words on stimulation of business should be placed 
above the desk of every official of the Government and of every Member 
of the Congress of the United States: 

“This is not only not a time to allow any slowing up of business, 
— it is a time when every sensible process of stimulation should be 
ised? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi that $95 a ton is an extraordinary price for steel. 
I know that in New York those buying in small quantities for 
building operations from the middleman who buys from the 
steel company are paying as high as $120 a ton for steel. 

Mr. President, 85 cents a pound for copper is an extraordi- 
nary price, even in war times, and $120 a ton is an excessive 
price for steel. So is $3 a bushel for wheat, and if these prices 
continue no one can foretell what the future may have in store. 
Bu: I am sure the Senate would like to be informed of some of 
the real facts regarding the steel situation. I conferred re- 
cently. with a shipbuilder, a man who is constructing 10 cargo- 
carrying vessels for the Shipping Board at his yard in the 
State of Washington. Like the excellent business man he is, 
he contracted a year ago for steel for 1918 at approximately $35 
a ton. He has turned his contract over to the Shipping Board 
and will deliver these 10 cargo-carrying ships to the Shipping 
Board on the basis of his contract made last year. So at least 
10 of these cargo-carrying ships have been purchased at a price 
a great deal less than the figures quoted by the Senator. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further morn- 
ing business, the morning business is closed. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


going to slow 
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The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Kello; Norris Sterlin; i 
Borah Kendrick Overman s Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon + Page Swanson 2 
Culberson g Phelan Thomas ! 
Curtis Kirby Pittman Thompson + 
Fletcher Lewis Poindexter Townsend 
Gallinger MeCumber sde Trammell 
Gore McKellar : Underwood í 
Hale McLean 3 Vardaman 
Husting McNary Sheppa Wadsworth 
ames Martin erman Walsh 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Johnson, 8. Dak. New Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Jones, Wast. Newlands moot 


Mr. McKELLAR. As has heretofore been announced, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RontNsON J. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have a letter and a telegram 
which I should like to haye read into the Recorp. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will yield to me for a 
moment 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
laid before the Senate. 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 2463. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
asks that the Secretary may read a letter and a telegram. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will 
read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

KINGFISHER, OKLA., June 19, 1917. 


I ask that the unfinished business be 
There is really nothing before the 


Hon. THOMAS P. GORE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Wheat in this part of the State will average about 
half a crop. The expense of harvesting and thrashing this year is 
much greater than usual. The Harvester Trust has put up the prices 
of binders and headers about $50 apiece. e is 18 cents a pound, 
against 11 last year. Labor is higher. It is very dry here and the 
corn crop is in great danger just now. Everything the farmer buys is 
a great deal higher. If this part of the State averages half a crop of 
everything this year we will be lucky. 

In the newspapers we see a great deal of talk about the Government 
regulating the price of foodstuffs. f course, if any regulating is to 
be done, it will be the farmer that will be “regulated.” He is not 
organ: and can’t make his influence felt as the trusts can that are 
thoroughly organized and keep their paid agents in Washington all the 
time. The farmer is not in shape to protect himself. 

It looks like the law of supply and demand would give the farmer 
a good price this year for the little he will have to sell if the Govern- 
ment does not interfere to put a price on his stuff. f course, every- 
body else will say that a p ce should be put on what the farmer raises 
because he produces the of the country and it wont do to let the 
people starve. The manufacturer and others who employ labor want 
a price put on farm products so that the labor they employ can live 
cheaply on the wages they pay. At the prices the manufacturer pays 
for labor he is selling his s too high. Let him pay his labor prices 
Dish, enosn to enable them to buy food at the price fixed by supply 
and demand. 

With a famine 3 the whole world at present, the farmer 
should be encoura to do his best, and the “ regulating” should be 
done somewhere e along the line. Everybody else lives off of the 
farmer. He is considered an easy mark. 

As your constituents are mainly farmers, I know that you will look 
after their interests. I have talked with a great many and I know 
that they want no “regulating” of prices while the stuff is in their 
hands. I noticed by the papers this morning that the speculators put 
wheat down 104 cents 3 They know that there is every year 
a certain per cent of farmers who must sell as soon as they thrash; 
that they can not hold their wheat because of debts that must be 
at once. The speculators expect to get this wheat this year for about 
half what it is worth. Monopolists and speculators should be regu- 
lated to the bonè. 


Respectfully, W. S. WHIRLOW. 


Denton, TEx., June 21, 1917. 
Hon. T. P. Gonz 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Representing leading wheat county in Texas we applaud your efforts 
in interest of the wheat farmer and against the food-control bill. High 


cost of living is not due to price of wheat, as 8 cents worth of flour 


LY——258 


The Senator from Oklahoma | 


eed a man. Settin 
The minimum price of 
farmers to cotton on account of cost of wheat machinery and would re- 


a maximum price for wheat would be a fatal 
2 per bushel even would drive southern 


sult in material reduction of wheat acreage. We wish you success in 
your efforts, 
Ve EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
S FırsT NATIONAL BANK. 
- - DENTON County NATIONAL BANK. 
Finst GUARANTY STATE Bank. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have here an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Star on food control. -It pertains to the 
pending bill, and I should like to have it printed in the RECORD. 
It is short. 8 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: y 


THE FOOD-CONTROL NEED. 


Herbert C. Hoover's statement yesterday before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture shouid lead to wise and quick action on the food- 
control bill, which is now pending before that body. It was a con- 
vincing exposition of the need of a central administration of the food 
supply in this country, whatever the method or process. _ Speculation 
has already taken a tremendous toll from the people, estimated at a 
quarter of a billion dollars. If not checked the speculators will con- 
tinue this taking of toll. There is no conscience apparently in that 
quarter Every factor in the food production and distribution system 
is on the make because somebody is disposed to take advantage of the 
present necessities of this coun and its allies in war and push the 
farge quantities of food is continued ail along the line, taclading, mide 
arge quantities o continued a ong ne, including ~ 
dlemen and retailers, the latter pleading . in justification. 

his is not merely a matter of prices. It is a question of sufficient 
food supply for ourselves and our allies, and of victory or defeat in 
the war. It is a matter of distribution and effective use. Speculation 
in foods is always accompanied by In order to 
manipziate 97 — upward those who control foodstuffs in large guan: 
tities must in a position to hold heavy consignments out of the 
markets from time to time, and whenever this happens there is an 
actual loss of products. Last season carloads of potatoes were de- 
liberately sidetracked to 8 their arrival at a certain market 
where they would affect the price. The potatoes rotted in the cars. 
It is also that in the neighborhood of Chicago certain crops 
were bought in the fields by speculators and allowed to rot in the ground 
8 that they shouid not be put into the market and lower the 

ces. 8 
p Every ton of foodstuffs that is wasted is a blow at the national 
security. These wastes w.ll continue so long as there is no central 
administration of the food supply, and no power on the part of the 
Government to punish those who hold products out of the market or 
who manipulete the 8 8 for 5 lative profits. The pending bill 
grants that power and provides the necessary administration. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I haye here a telegrain embody- 
ing a resolution of the Oregon State Grange, adopted in its 
forty-fourth annual session at Astoria, and I should like to haye 
it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the telegram. 

- The Secretary read as follows: 


a possible waste. 


ASTORIA, OREG., June 15, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United States 
a bili providing for food control: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Oregon State Grange, in its forty-fourth annual 
session at Astoria, Oreg., this the 13th day of June, 1917, respectfully 
urge that immediate action be taken by Congress along the lines sug- 
gested by the President and Secretary of op Sedge 

C. E. SPENCE, Master of Grange. 


RECESS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, as no one is ready now 
to proceed with the discussion of the pending bill, but by half 
past 2 I think we can take it up again, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until half past 2 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 2 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., at which hour it reassembled. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel. s ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator from Missourf 
[Mr. REED] proceeds I desire to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, which I ask to have read, printed, and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed amendment, 7 

The SECRETARY. It is próposed to insert as new sections the 
following : s 4 

Secrion 1. During the present war with Germany and when the 
President of the United States shall so direct, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is hereby authorized and empowered to fix fair and reasonable 
prices, both wholesale and retail, of the following articles, to wit, steel, 
coal, oil, farm implements, fertilizers, meats, bread, flour, and such 
other foods as shal) be designated from time to time by the President; 
and such articles of clothing as are usually worn by wage earners, farm 
laborers and laborers generally. 


Sec. 2. When the peice of any article shall have been fixed or estab- 
e Presid 


ent shall issue a on announce 


or both. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Husting New 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 


Stone 


Brady James Norris Sutherland 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Overman Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson, . Dak. ge Thomas 
Colt Jones, Wash. Ransdell Trammell 
Culberson Kel eed Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Saulshury Vardaman 
Curtis Kenyon Shafreth Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Knox Simmons Warren 
nee La Follette Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Smith, Md. Williams 
Gallinger McKellar Smith, Mich. Wolcott 
Hale MeNary Smoot 
Hitchcock Martin Sterling 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish to announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. AsHurst] on official business. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lopcr] is absent to meet an important engagement. I desire 
to have this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There fs a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this morning, if never before, 
Senators who listened to the representative of Belgium and 
who had brought before their mental vision the picture of the 
ravishment of that fair country, who contrasted it with the 
smiling landscapes of America; Senators who thought of men 
and women in the thrall of military bondage and who remem- 
bered that we enjoy the blessings of liberty, and up to this time 
have not felt any of the horrors of war; Senators who Listened 
and who thus thought must have had impressed upon their 
minds the gravity of the times, the responsibility of America in 
this world contest; and all who so listened surely felt that we 
should approach every public question in a spirit of the highest 
patriotism; that we should remember that every act of ours is 
filled with grave responsibility; and that any mistaken policy 
may bring incalculable ruin to the whole world. We ought to 
be prepared to lay aside personal interest, to put behind us 
personal ambition, to stand for that which we believe is right, 
even though it shail be to our own personal detriment. 

We are ravishing the homes of America of their first born; 
we are about to ask them to imperil limb and life upon the 
bloody eld of honor. If we, seated within these peaceful halls, 
ask this of others we ought to manifest that moral courage 
which is essential to all proper legislation. Moreover, we 
should not be pushed by any clamor into hasty action. Upon 
the other hand, there should be in all our actions that degree 
of speed which is consistent with accomplishment and at the 
same time with proper consideration and deliberation. 

I refuse, so far as I am concerned, to yield anything which I 
deem to be a great essential. I am willing to compromise upon 
all matters that do not involve questions of great principle, but 
I am not willing to enact legislation in the teeth of the Con- 
sitution. I do not belong to that class of gentlemen who, in 
substance and effect, declare that when Germany created a con- 
dition of war by sinking American vessels she thereby abolished 
the Constitution of the United States. I decline to accept the 
doctrine that because Germany made war upon our commerce 
and upon our rights so that we have declared a state of war 
to exist, when we declared that state of war we also declared 
martial law in the United States. 

I affirm, sir, that this war can be carried on better by a 
democracy, better by a free people, better by unchained limbs 
and unfettered brains, than it can be carried on by a people 
acting in obedience to the dictation of any man, however good 
or however great. I insist that military authority has its 
bounds and limits; I insist that, except within the war zone, 
the civil authority of the United States is superior to the mili- 
tary authority: But more of that in a moment. Just for the 


present, as I appeal to you for a hearing and to the country for 
a hearing, I desire to read to you some words recently uttered, 
which, I think, it would be well for all to consider: 
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The Federal Government through several of its departments is giving 
continuous consideration to the immediate problems presented and to the 
8 of remedial measures, The solution will certainly not involve 
a Fed 8 and it is highly unlikely that it will involve a 
dictatorship in eny State or community. ca does not take kindly 
to dictators. The difficulties, in any event, would be very nearly in- 
superable. We have a continent to deal with, and there are difficulties 
of double jurisdiction. Consider, for instance, the matter of fixing a 
minimum price. The Federal Government could deal only with coum 
modities ing into interstate commerce. The States might be 
hampered in attempting to fix price. 

That article appears under this headline, “ Need of calmness 
in dealing with the foodstuffs situation.” It is a prayer for 
deliberation; it is a warning that the task is bounded by the 
Constitution, and that the powers of Congress are limited to 
interstate commerce. It is the assertion that we should have 
no dictaters in this country.of any kind, and the author of that 
article, which was printed on the 3d day of March, 1917, was no 
less a person than a member of the President’s Cabinet, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston. I commend it as worthy 
of perusal. 

In speaking at this moment of a question of deliberation, let 
me call your attention to the fact that no great issue is ever 
wisely solved by those who lose their heads. Excitement does 
not make for wisdom; prudence pauses and seeks to find the 
kernel of the wrong. It does not rush in and accept every new- 
fangled notion that may be presented. 

We are confronted just now by extraordinarily high prices. 
Accordingly, we treat that question as though those prices had 
come to stay, and on every hand prophets rise and tell us that 
the winds bear only evil upen their wings, that grim staryation 
is to be our early fate, and ghastly scenes are painted on the 
canvas of the mind until terror seizes upon us. Yet, sir, as the 
pleasant seasons come. they bring their remedy. The smiling 
sun and laughing rain have already helped solve this fearful 
problem. Why, wheat in 30 days, in 10 days’ time, in 5 days’ 
time, has fallen off 30 cents a bushel; potatoes in the last five 
days have dropped in the Washington market by 15 cents a peck, 
and in two weeks you will find them selling at less than 50 per 
cent of what they cost a week ago. Even the Sugar Trust, or 
whatever evil thing it was that advanced the price of sugar to 
123 cents a pound, is releasing its grasp, and now we are buying ` 
sugar at a discount from that price of 33) per cent. Abide in 
patience now and let the summer bring its ripening grain, the 
frosts of autumn gild the hills, and the harvest's glories be 
gathered into the arms of our great land, and you will find that 
the good God has done more for man and for the solution of these 
difficulties than all the food dictators who have ever come upon 
earth. 

Some men are just so constituted by nature that when a diffi- 
culty arises they grow excited. The biscuits that their wives 
haye made one morning happen to be a little scorched, and there- 
upon they break up housekeeping and insist on moving to a hotel, 
whereat they starve until homemade biscuits have attractions 
which they never had before. Some men, discovering the plumb- 
ing out of order in their house, would burn the house or would 
declare all plumbing to be a failure; but other men, however 
great the risk, would get a plumber and would fix the leak, 
That there are evils in the present condition of affairs that may 
be remedied all candid men admit; but that because some evil 
men have speculated in foods it is therefore necessary to enact 
legislation that will destroy the right of honest men freely to 
deal in food I utterly deny. 

Some rogues have violated the statutes of our land, forestalled 
our markets, and in total defiance of our laws created monopolies 
and placed dishonest hands upon the earnings of the people. But 
because such men exist it does not follow that we should take 
the property from those who honestly administer it, Some 
men there are who will pause and think of these grave questions, 
using the intelligence that nature gave to them, and some will 
even dare to think within this Hall. To such men i make an 
appeal for audience and sound judgment, and if when that is 
given my associates shall find occasion to differ from all that 
I have said, I then shall be content. 

Mr. President, it has been asserted that no food dictatorship 
is p d. I assert that this bill is a food-dictatorship bill, 
and that if its powers are employed the farmer's crops jn field 
or bin, the merchant's stock in transit or on shelves, the manu- 
facturer's products in raw or finished state, the very mines of 
the earth, are all brought within its comprehensive sweep, and 
even the tables in our hoines are placed beneath the one control 
named in this bill, and that the man who, we all understand, is 
to exercise this control is Mr. Hoover. We say that advisedly, 
because it is solemnly given in-testimony that he has been called 
home for that purpose. 

Let me speak of Mr. Hoover with profound respect and with 
the utmost kindliness, I am told that, though he has not so- 
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journed in this land for many years, he yet came here to under- 
take this task. That he may be inspired by motives of the highest 
character I do not challenge. I simply state two things: He is 
but a man, a single human being, perhaps endowed with more 
than ordinary skill. The second statement is that I understand, 
but do not affirm as true—for I know but little of Mr. Hoover, 
as, indeed, you all know but little of him—I understand that 
his long absence from this country began almost immediately 
after his graduation from school, and during the intervening 
years he has sojourned in China, in Australia, in England, in 
Belgium. In this great school of the world he may have learned 
much, and yet I would much rather, if he is to control the domes- 
5 concerns of America, that he had dwelt among the people he 
s to rule. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, will the Senator, before he 
wath, the subject, permit me to ask what is Mr. Hoover's voca- 

ion? 

Mr. REED. I understand he is a mining engineer. I want 
to say, in addition to that—for I want to be perfectly frank 
about this matter—that I am told that when Belgium was in its 
dire distress he was selected to control the food distribution, 
or at least came into that position in some way, and I am told 
that in that work he exhibited splendid talent and fine pa- 
triotism and humanity. Nothing that I say, I trust, will be 
taken as having a harsh note against Mr. Hoover; yet I say I 
would rather take some man who, like these Senators, has lived 
in this country and remained in touch with its people than one 
who has been so long absent from our hearthstones. 

And now, those of you who think we can not live without a 
food dictator, I call your attention to this, that as we approach 
this question the most startling thing, perhaps, is that while 
we are talking about a food dictator in the United States of 
America, Canada and Australia, that are parts of the British 
Empire, that have been engaged in this war for nearly three 
years; that have poured out their treasure and offered the blood 
of their kind with extravagant loyalty, have not a food dictator. 
They still think that the people of Canada and Australia can 
attend to their own business better than somebody can attend 
to it for them, 

And now I put this hard upon the conscience of you all: Is 
there not some lesson in this fact that I bring, that in Canada 
there is no food dictator, that in Australia there is no. food 
dictator? And I think if we ransack the whole wide world we 
will find there is no one who can be called a food dictator in the 
world save in those three or four countries that are at death 
grapple, where the lines of the soldiers form the frontiers of 
States; those countries every acre of which is rocking with the 
reverberations of cannon; those countries where the artfilery 
of the air is bombarding the homes and cities of the land; those 
countries that are dependent for their food upon importations 


from abroad; not countries like ours, that can support not only 


itself but half the world besides. 

Oh, I know that there are men as honest and as intelligent as 
myself who differ from me; and yet I can not help returning to 
the fact that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the vast British 
Empire, on which the sun never sets, has no food dictator save 
within the British Isles themselyes; and round them is drawn 
the cord of Germany, that is seeking to choke them to death, 
a cord that is made up of innumerable assassins of the sea that 
link themselves together to shut out the commerce of the world. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish the Senator would be a little more 
specific about his reference to Canada. I shall have on my desk 
in a moment—I have sent for ita food-control statute of the 
Dominion of Canada, under which a food commissioner has been 


appointed. 
Mr. REED.. There was a statute of that kind passed. I am 
informed, however, that it is not enforced. I took pains to 


telephone to the British Embassy to ascertain whether they had 
any such thing in Canada, and was informed that there was noth- 
ing of that kind, 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to furnish the statute to the 
Senator in five minutes. 

Mr. REED. I shall be glad, also, if the Senator will ascertain 
whether any attempt is being made to act under it. 

Mr. WALSH. All I know with respect to that is that the 
newspapers of day before yesterday carried a notification that 
the Canadian food commissioner just appointed was here to con- 
fer with Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. REED. That is a very different thing from a food 
dictatorship. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I quite agree. That is why I asked the 
Senator what he means by Canada not having a food dictator. 
Canada has a statute of food control, and it has a food com- 


missioner to administer that statute. I do not take issue with 
the Senator that Canada has not a food dictator. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. But I should like to know what the Senator 
means by the expression he uses; because Canada has a food- 
control statute, and it has one man to administer that statute. 

Mr. REED. I mean by a food dictator some one who can con- 
trol the habits of the people, who can take possession of the peo- 
ple’s property and appropriate it, who can do the things that 
are stipulated in this bill. I have no doubt that every country 
has a food commissioner. I have no doubt that efforts are being 
made to alleviate hardships everywhere. I am perfectly will- 
ing—and lest I forget it later, I say this to the Senate now—I am 
perfectly willing to sit down with Senators and agree on every- 
thing that is necessary to be done; but I deny that the things 
proposed in this bill are wise or prudent. I assert, on the con- 
trary, that they will destroy more than they will conserve, and 
that you will stop the vast productive machinery of this land 
to the grave injury of America’s cause in this great conflict. 

I want to be understood. I am willing to make any sacrifice 
and to do anything necessary to win this war. I have from the 
first appreciated its magnitude, its horrors, and its dangers; but 
I insist that the war can be won without doing violence to the 
Constitution. I maintain that it is not necessary to deprive 
the people of a single right reserved for themselves by that 
sacred instrument. I declare that it is unnecessary to estab- 
lish any kind of dictatorship in this democracy. I insist that 
the people can attend to their own businesses better than any 
man born of woman can do it for them. I maintain that it is 
not necessary to disrupt business, interfere with the great or- 
ganized machine of production, deprive farmers of a free and 
open market, or attempt the regulation of wages, in order to 
overcome our enemies. I earnestly urge that the American 
people are a thousand times stronger if permitted to regulate 
their own businesses and industries than they will be if the 
power to control their own affairs is wrested from them and 
placed in the hands of any one man, board, or commission. I 
am willing to pass any law necessary to punish food speculators, 
food hoarders, food cornerers, all who practice extortion in 
necessaries of whatsoever kind or character; all who seek to 
forestall the market; all who conspire to despoil the great con- 
suming public. 

But I maintain that it is not necessary, as I said a moment 
ago, to punish the vast multitude of honest people in order to 
reach the occasional criminal; that it is not necessary to lay the 
hand of power upon the business of the United States in order 
to prevent the commission of crimes by a limited number of 
wretches. I declare that the Constitution need not be invaded, 
because a few speculators are abroad in the land. 

I gladly recognize the fact that the executive department of 
the Government is possessed of great powers, and that the Pres- 
ident is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. I have not the slightest desire to interfere with 
a single one of these mighty powers. On the contrary, I am 
willing to do everything necessary to the full and complete em- 
ployment of every executive function. 

I am willing to vote the President every dollar of money re- 
quired, and have so voted. I am willing to do the unprecedented 
thing of voting thousands of millions of the taxpayers’ money 
for loans made to European nations, and have so voted. I am 
willing to vote and have voted for every soldier and ship asked. 
I am willing to vote and have voted to create an enormous com- 
mercial fleet to carry food to European nations. In short, I am 
willing to do anything and everything necessary to strengthen 
our Army and Navy; but I am not willing to assail the Con- 
stitution or to deprive the American citizens of their natural 
rights. Such a course of conduct, I warn you, will weaken 
America at the time when she ovght to be made strong. 

Mr. President, before any question can be answered it must 
be fairly stated and intelligently understood. Wise men do not 
deceive themselves. Honest men will not mislead others. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by raising false issues, especially when the 
truth is bound to be disclosed in the near future. Differences 
of opinion and conclusion are to be expected; but when a propo- 
sition is committed to paper, introduced in the form of a con- 
gressional bill, referred to a congressional committee, and by it 
solemnly reported to Congress, it is time to quit denying its 
plain provisions. 

For weeks the scope and purposes of the food dictatorship bill 
have been misrepresented. The country has been flooded al- 
most daily with news articles bearing every indication of inspiras 
tion. The food dictatorship bill is presented as a very moder- 


ate measure which, without friction or effort, will (a) raise the 
price to the producer, (b) reduce the price to the consumer, 
(c) advance wages, and (d) abolish the food speculators, 
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Everybody is to be made prosperous and happy, without labor 
or expense to any other body. A populistic Utopia is to be 
realized. 
who proposed to abolish the middleman, control the prices of 
the manufacturer, and get the food to him without a dollar's 
expense or a penny’s outlay; but he proposed to do it by an 
organization, whereas it is proposed in this instance to do it by 
the power of the Federal Government. The Populist failed and 
this will fail, as substantially every similar attempt has failed 
in the history of the world. 

But returning now, we are told this about the food bill. I 
read from a Washington paper, because it is one of those arti- 
cles that bear the earmarks of inspiration. This is what we 
are told the food bill is: 

Belteving that the bigh cost of living must be reduced at once, the 
President is understood on highest authority to have reached a deter- 
mination that the following must take precedence over all other legis- 
lation now before Congress: 

“Creation of a central purchasing agency for all the allies in order 
= bss ae oa bidding for American foodstuffs and resultant 
p — 

As though that would require any legislation! I shall come 
to that in a moment b 
legislation to preyent hoarding of foodstuffs during the war— 

And that kind of a bill already has passed the Senate— 
empower minimum price fixing to stimulate production.” 

That is the one thing that would require any legislation, and 
its propriety is extremely doubtful; its wisdom and effect are 
tied in doubt. But the other thing—is that the food-control 

ill 

Again, in a letter which has been three or four times put into 
the Recorp, from the President to Congressman BoRLAND, the 
President is quoted as declaring: 

The object of the measure is not to control the food of the country, 
but to release it from the control of speculators and other persons who 
seek to make inordinate proces out of it, and to protect the people 
against the extortions that would result. 

Against the objects thus expressed no man in America will 
lift a voice, It is our business, however, to inquire whether this 
bill will accomplish the desired result, and also to ascertain 
whether it is the best plan that can be evolved. 

At this point it is interesting to state that the examination of 
Mr. Hoover on Tuesday last developed the fact that he himself 
concedes that the bill ought to be altered and amended; and 
yet it was handed to us a few days ago with the imprint of 
“Thus saith the Lord” upon it, and every man who dared 
pause even to read it was impaled upon the pens of that brood 
of writers who first engage in deification of a man without 
reason and then in erucifying him without cause. 

What are the evils to be remedied? 

It is claimed: 2 

(a) That the prices of foodstuffs are excessive, that they are 
liable to go higher, and that we must protect the people against 
extortionate prices. 

(b) That we must send as much food as possible to the allies 
in order to assist them in winning the war. 

I propose to discuss these two propositions in their order. 

It is asserted that the excessive price of foodstuffs is caused 
by three things, and this is conceded by Mr. Hoover in his 
testimony : 

(a) Excessive buying of foodstuffs by our allies, with a re- 
sultant price boosting. Indeed, this is now conceded to have 
been the largest element in what is known as the speculative 
movement, and its removal constitutes, after all is said and done, 
the most potential proposition Mr. Hoover has to present. 

(b) Hoarding of f 

(e) Speculation. 

The remedy for the first of these evils—now, can I get the 
attention of Senators to this, and see if it is not so plain, so 
easy, and so simple that men can not differ about it? The 
remedy for the first of these evils, proposed by Mr. Hoover and 
this bill, is the “creation of a central purchasing agency for 
the allies in order to stop competitive bidding for American 
foodstuffs, with resultant price boosting.” : 

Does that require a single line of legislation? It can be ar- 
ranged in five minutes’ time by a conference between the 
agents of the allies and the representatives of our own Govern- 
ment. 

Indeed, it has already been arranged. A short excerpt from 
Mr. Hoover's testimony will show the importance of this con- 
trol, and that the control is already fixed. I challenge you to 
give attention. I was examining Mr. Hoover: 


I understand you to rg Dagens there ought te be a plan by which the 
food for the allies should purchased through some agency cooperating 


with our Government? 
Mr. Hoover. Yes. 5 


The dream is exactly the dream of the old Populist 


Senator Rer. What would be the —.— of that, please? 

Mr. Hoover. The object of this is p. to stop rival bidding by 
the different allies and their agents in all markets. 

Senator Reep, Has that taken place in the past? 

Mr. Hoover. To an enormous extent, 

Senator Reen, Did that take place when wheat rose to the great price 
that it did in way? 

Mr. Hoover. ere was rival buying of wheat and flour by diferent 
agencies of the allies at that yey moment. 

Senator Reep. As a matter o eee ee ee 
yee groban held throughout the year something over 100,000,000. Is not 

e 
Mr. Hooyer. I do not know the details of their operations. 
Senator Rxxb. But you do know their biddings or buyings were very 


large? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator REED. And 1155 do say you desire the power now to have 
the purchases for the allies made through one common agency, in order 
to stop that great element of speculation? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

3 RED. And you think that is very necessary and very essen- 


Mr. Hooyer. I do. 7 

Senator Kerp. Would you include in that the sale of all wheat and 
other grains that you propose to control that go to neutral countries? 

Mr. Hoover. I think it will be necessary to control neutral buying. 

Senator Rerp. Then your proposition is to put into the hands of 
agency all export business? : 

Mr Hoover. In wheat, at least. 

Senator REED. There is no doubt, is there, Mr. Hoover, about the fact 
that the allies have it within their own power to purchase through one 
common agency at the present time? 

Mr. Hoover. They have now arranged one common agency. 

Senator Rxxb. It is arranged? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Senator Reep. That agency is already in voluntary cooperation with 
your committees, is it not? 

Mr. Hoover. No; we have no arrangement with them whatever; until 
we have some legal position we can not enter into any arrangement. 
Just on that point I might mention that the most dangerous thing that 
might keppen to this country is to allow even our own allies to have the 
unrestricted run of our market, / 


That is the most dangerous thing. That is the greatest evil. 
They have already arranged a common buying agency: 

Senator REED. You do not doubt, Mr. Hoover, do you, that these 
allies to whom we are 8 very sates suna of money and with 
whom we are cooperating, having establ d this agency here, as 
you say they have, will keep faith with us and buy in accordance with 
whatever agreements are made? 

Mr. Hoover. I bave no doubt they will keep faith. 

Now, Mr. President, that great evil, that great danger, that 
thing that caused wheat to go to $3 a bushel, that pooling of the 
market, that cornering of wheat, which brought $3 wheat in 
May and $17 flour at the same time, is already under control. 

I say to the distinguished Senator having this bill in charge 
if he wants a law passed giving specific authority to any man 
appointed by our Federal Government to enter into arrange- 
ments and agreements with the allies so that there shall be 
complete concert of action under absolute authority of law ue 
can have my vote and my support for such a proposition. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will bear in mind this im- 
portant matter, because as I proceed in this debate I shall 
undertake to show that the great cause of the rise of food- 
stuffs in May was occasioned by this buying of the allies in the 
market. Indeed, Mr. Hoover substantially admits it in the 
testimony I have read, and he otherwise and elsewhere reen- 
forces that statement. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr, REED. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator observed an editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post upon this matter headed “The 
British Example”? It is very short and at some point during 
the Senator’s discussion I will present it to the Senate in sup- 
port of the Senator's view with reference tc the effect on prices 
caused by the competition between our allies in buying wheat 
in the American market. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator, and would be glad if he 
would put it in right now if he cares to. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Then if the Senator will permit me I 
shall read it; it is very brief: 

THE BRITISH EXAMPLE, 


Within six weeks of the outbreak of war the British Government 
started on food regulation, penning wate sugar. Government regula- 
er ovember the food controller was 
virtually authorized to do as he pleased with the nation's food supply, 
0 
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Here is the part of the editorial which bears especially on the 
phase of the subject of which the Senator is now speaking: 

Any successful n of food regulation must lean heavily upon actual 

ence and — 8 targely by men whose business training has 
made them familiar with all the de of the subject. 

We need a scheme of governmental! food regulation. For one mingan 
buying for our Government and the allies should be directed by a single 
expert 9 That agency itself would be an important food - 
lator. The fact that power to regulate exists will do much to y 


icky action by individuals. 
Daft is a hard subject, Only the best experts, free from all political 
It is not only in 


interference, can hope to succeed with it. 

Mr. REED, I am obliged to the Senator. a 
Une with what I have said but with what I am about to say. 

I have already called attention to the fact that there is one 
agent to buy for the allies. Of course it goes without the 
saying that our Government without any legislation can arrange 
to buy its supplies in a manner not to compete with the allies’ 
agents. 

There remains, therefore, one other source of demand of great 
importance to which I want to call attention, and that is the 
purchases of neutral countries, for if we can control through a 
voluntary agency already created the purchases of the allies 
and then can control or regulate the purchases of neutral coun- 
tries we will have gathered within our powerful control the 
entire foreign business of the United States, and whoever 
controls the price of all our surplus foodstuffs that go abroad 
will control to a very large extent the domestic price. 

Mr. President, how are we to meet that question with refer- 
ence to shipments to neutral countries? On the 15th day of 
June it was met by what is known as the espionage bill, 
certain sections of which are as follows: 

Trte VII. 


CERTAIN EXPORTS IN TIME OF WAR UNLAWFUL. 


BECTIO 
find hat the poras safety shall so require, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, | 


Sec, 2. Any 
or attempt to deliver for export, shipment 


regu 


ny officer, director, or agent of 
a corporation who 5 5 7 in any such violation shall be Uable 
to like fine or imprisonment, 

Sec. 3. Whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that any 
vessel, domestic or foreign, is about to carry out of the United States 
sor article or articles in violation of tbe provisions of this title, the 
collector of customs for the district in which such vessel is located is 
hereby authorized and empowered, subject to review by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to refuse clearance to any such vessel, domestic or 
foreign, for which clearance is required by law, and by formal notice 
served 2 275 the owners, master, or rson or 
charge of any domestic vessel for which clearance is not uired b 
law, to forbid the departure of such vesse! from the port, and it sh 
thereúpon be unldwfu!l for such vessel to depart. Vhoever, in vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of this section shall take, or attempt 
to take, or authorize the taking of any such vessel, out of port or 
from the jurisdiction of the United States, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both; and. 
in addition, such vessel, her tackle, apparel, rniture, uipment, 
and her forbidden cargo shall be forfeited to the United States. 


The clause is followed by heavy penalties. Thus there is in 
the President of the United States the complete power to stop 
the sending of any grains or foodstuffs whatsoever to any 
country, the allies or the neutrals. The power is already there, 
and the power to say to all European countries that they can 
not have food at all carries with it the power to say to them 
the terms under which they shall have the fodd. Therefore 
there is now in the power of the President by an act we all 
supported the absolute right to control the entire surplus of 
this country, and whoever controls that surplus, I repeat, will 
eontrol largely the price of the domestic article. Wé are about 
to mobilize an army of 2,000,000 men, and it will speedily go 
beyond that. The purchase of the supplies of our Government 
will constitute a heavy draft on the production of the country, 
and this immense purchasing power is itself a controlling factor. 

I say there can be no doubt about the proposition that the 
exercise of the power to which I have adverted gives an abso- 
lute power to prevent any extortion being wrought in our coun- 
try on prices of wheat, on prices of flour. It is a sword of 


persons in command or 


Damocles suspended over every man who speculates on the 
future. How can he speculate when this Government can either 
bull the market or bear the market, when this Government can 
by a simple arrangement with the representatives of the allies 
fix the prices of all the food that is going abroad and thus 
command the price in the domestic market? 


The truth is such a power as I now refer to, if it were lodged 
anywhere else than in the Government, would be absolutely 
destructive and would constitute a force greater than that 
which was wielded by all the wheat corners that have existed 
in this country since we had a wheat market or that existed 
in the world since there were men who forestalled the market 
at the gates of Rome. 

Is it not time to get the blood out of our heads and realize 
that there is already this tremendous power lodged in the 
Government? S 

Now, this is not my fight. I have no interest here save as 
you have interests; but some things about the way this bill 
has been put forward remind me of the banking and currency 
bill. For 50 long years we had gotten along with the old bank- 
ing law. There was no financial emergency; there were no spe- 
cial conditions in this country demanding action; and yet a 
banking bill was brought in and the demand was made to 
pass that bill. The country was told that unless the bill was 
instantly passed some great evil would settle upon us. 

Ah, there are Senators within the sound of my voice who 
when some members on the Banking and Currency Committee 
insisted there should be an investigation, that there should be 
hearings, that we should look before we leap, that we should 
actually be guilty of the great temerity of examining and read- 
ing the bill—there are Senators within the sound of my voice 
who denounced it as a kind of grievance. Yet, sir, when some 
of us stubbornly insisted upon hearings and when the hearings 
were had it was discovered that the bill was so defective that 
it had to be amended over five hundred and forty times. It was 
discovered that even the Secretary of the Treasury was sending 
here amendments to the bill after it had gone to conference, and 
asking that they be adopted, and that as late as 2 o’clock in the 
morning when the conferees sat together the amendments were 
still coming; and after it was completed in this way it was 
then pronounced to be the wisest piece of financial legislation 
that had graced the archives of legislative halls since time 


began. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 
Mr. REED. I do. j 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it not a fact that we have been 
amending it ever since? 

Mr. REED. And since that time it has been found n 
to further amend it. Heaven knows how many times it would 
have had to be amended if the committee had not insisted ón 
working. In fact, as the bill came to us it would have as in- 
evitably produced a panic as this bill, if you are not careful, 
may produce one. But it was a matter of mathematics in the 
other case. The other bill withdrew from circulation over 

Mr. President, we do not need to be alarmed or frightened. 
Let us take a little time and do this job like statesmen. Let us 
remember, sirs, it is not our dignity that is to be trenched upon 
or maintained. Let us remember that out yonder are 104,000,- 
000 of the best people in the world, that there are only 96 men 
here to speak for them, and that it is our sworn duty to speak 
with the voice of wisdom, if the Infinite shall give us wisdom 
to so speak. Let us remember that this is a Government of 
three great coordinate branches; that when the people wrote 
the Constitution the people said, “ We are the source of all 
power; we have no masters; we have servants; one of our men 
shall serve us in the executive department, and him we clothe 
with certain powers, and on his head we lay certain heavy 
duties to speak and act for us in these great matters of state. 
We create another power, other servants, who shall express 
our opinion in the form of statutes, not theirs but ours, and who 
shall forever guard the Constitution that we write and stand 
outside the portals of the temple of liberty with drawn swords 
to*defend us in our rights. That is the Congress, and you are 
but servants; into your keeping we have put the choicest jewels 
of our liberty, and you shall defend them for us. You shall not 
surrender them; you shall not cast them aside. When you 
surrender them you do not surrender your own power but ours. 
And we create the great Supreme Court, the judiciary, to con- 
strue these laws, and he who will lay down a right the people 
have reserved and treacherously disregard the obligation that 
he took or break the trust reposed in him is worse a traitor 
than is the wretch who marches beneath the red banner of the 
anarchist.” 

Why, sirs, we fight for democracy, and let us fight for it be- 
neath the unsullied and untarnished banner of democracy. Let 
us tell the world that here is one people who can rule themselves, 
that here is one people who do not need a dictator, a master, a 
people who can act together strongly, valiantly, and with death- 
less courage confront every condition. 
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Now, permit me to again say the question of the control of 
food prices is already in the hands of our Government, and that 
power wisely exercised will fix the price. ; 

But I desire now to speak fairly again. If it be necessary to 
give our Government the right to buy in the market in order to 
prevent a slump or break in the market, I am willing to confer 
that right. That can be done without an invasion of the Con- 
stitution, and while it is a great power I do not believe it is a 
power that will be misused. . 

Mr. Hoover I desire to quote again: 

Senator Rerep. It was, as I understood you to say, the buying of the 
allies, bidding against each other in the markets of this country, that 
was one of the great forces in running up prices to what we regarded 
as extortionate? 

Mr. Hoover. That was one of the forces. 

Senator REED. And if we could eliminate that feature entirely from 
eg 5 it would go a long ways toward stabilizing prices, would 

Mr. Hoover. It would; if the implement were carefully handled. It 
requires a great deal of care in its manipulation. i 

Surely there ought to be care, because such a power might be 
used to bring irrevocable ruin and injury, but I am assuming 
that an honest and a strong man will be placed in this control. 

Now, with this proposition settled have we not settled two- 
thirds of the whole controversy? Take it home with you; 
think it over. Read Mr. Hoover's testimony; and there are 
some here who will read it having first taken off their shoes 
from their feet because the place that they approach is holy 
ground. But take it and read it, and out of the mouth of Mr. 
Hoover get your answer. The power of control is already 
granted, and happily the Constitution is not violated, although, 
of course, when we put our Government into the open market 
buying and selling we are doing an unusual thing. But this is 
a time for unusual things. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I heard Mr. Hoover's testimony. If I 
remember it correctly, the substance of his entire statement 
was that if the trusts or speculators were taken out of the market 
by congressional enactment, and if the power shall be given 
him to carry on his volunteer organization scheme, he thought 


he could solve this problem. While he thought the bill gaye 


him the right, and that right should remain in the bill, to pre- 
scribe the menu in the home and otherwise control the distribu- 
tion and consumption of food in the private home, still he did 
not expect to invoke the strong arm of the law in the enforce- 
ment of such a provision. 

Mr. REED. No; the Senator for once is in error. He said 
he was willing to cut out of the bill the proposition giving him 
power to control the tables. Indeed, he expressed surprise that 
it was there. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am very glad the Senator has corrected 
me. I thought he said that probably having the power, under 
the law would prevent the necessity of using it. But if he con- 
sented to the elimination of that provision from the bill, I am 
glad of it, for that is the main objection I have to this bill. 

Mr. REED, No; Mr. Hoover graciously stated, and I almost 
quote his langudge, that he did not think he ought to have the 
power to compel me to eat a soup bone if I did not want to 
eat it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am very glad to get that information 
from the Senator, because it removes a very serious objection 
to the bill. I hope Mr. Hoover's suggestion may be adopted by 
the Senate. g 

Mr. REED. 
and I quote: 

We need legislation to prevent hoarding of foodstuffs during the war. 

Mr. Hoover has not been here long. He has been pretty busy. 
There are a lot of other people in this country who have been 
very busy. Legislation of that character has already passed 
the Senate in the shape of an amendment offered by the dìs- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH}. That bill came 
to us from the House of Representatives. It is known as House 
bill 4188. It was introduced in the House May 4, 1917, passed 
by the House May 28, 1917, passed by the Senate June 1, 1917, 
and returned to the House with amendments on June 2, 1917. 
It will be observed that it was just four days from the time the 
bill reached the Senate until it was sent back to the House ready 
for action upon the amendments of the Senate. The bill con- 
tains many provisions and meets substantially all of the reason- 
able demands of the advocates of a food dictator. I call atten- 
tion to the tenth section, known as the Walsh amendment. It 
provides: 

Src. 10. That any person carrying on or employed in commerce among 
the several States or with fore! nations or with or in the Territories 
or other possessions of the United States in any article suitable for 


human food, fuel, or other necessaries of life, who, either in his indi- 
vidual capacity or as an officer, agent, or employee of a corporation, or 


I thank the Senator. Now, the second claim is, 


4 


member of a partnership, oer sine on or employed in such trade, shall 


7 55 acquire, or hold, or who shall destroy or make away with any such 
article for the purpose of limiting the supply thereof to the public or 
affecting the market price thereof in such commerce, whether tempo- 
rarily or otherwise, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and be punished 
by imprisonment in the itentiary for not less than six months nor 
more than three years: vided— 

And so forth. That ought to be drastic enough. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 
Mr. REED. Let me finish the sentence. The bill went to the 
House of Representatives and has been held up in the House of 
Representatives, It has been held up by the very gentlemen 
who are advocating this food dictatorship bill, and it has been 
held up for the reason that it was believed, if it passed, it would 
remove any necessity for the food dictatorship bill. Now I yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I rose to ask the Senator what had become 
of that bill, but he has perhaps answered my question. 

Mr. REED, Les. 

Mr. KENYON. That bill will have been passed three weeks 
to-morrow. A conference was asked with the other House and 
conferees were appointed by the Senate at that time. It is a 
most remarkable thing that for three weeks no conferees have 
been appointed by the House of Representatives, while the 
papers have beer full of suggestions that speculators are rob- 
bing the people to the extent of about a hundred million dollars 
a month. If that is so, the responsibility for the delay or the 
robbery is not on the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the responsibility is not on the 


Senate. I think I could tell the Senator exactly why this was 
brought about 
Mr. KENYON. Well, why? a 


Mr. REED. But the Senator who gave me the information 
told me that he did not feel at liberty to disclose what he had 
overheard. a 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, has the Senator from Mis- 
souri, in the legislative history of the country, ever known of a 
bill being held up in this way, with no conferees appointed? I 
do not know, I am not prepared to answer my. own question, but 
I have inquired of a good many Senators, and they have told me 
that they never heard of such a thing in the whole history of 
Congress, 

Mr. REED. I do not recall having heard of anything of that 
kind. It is a most remarkable situation. We are told that the 
country is suffering; we are told that there are hoarders in our 
land; we are asked to grant relief. We are asked to pass a 
bill giving the power to send the man to the penitentiary who 
hoards the foodstuffs of the American people; we put an amend- 
ment on a bill that came here from the House of Representa- 
tives, and which contained much important legislation which 
that House seemingly wanted, for that House had passed the 
bill. We send it back. It lies there for some days without 
action. It is finally brought on; a request for unanimous con- 
sent is made, and ex-Speaker CAN NON objects to the unanimous 
consent that day to having conferees appointed. There the 
matter rests. The bill is apparently slaughtered by its own 
authors. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I do. $ 

Mr. KENYON. Was it not true also, as the Senator from 
Missouri will remember, that there was apparently a great 
need, and an effort to bring it about, to have a food survey in 
the country, which is covered by that bill? The Senator will 
also remember that some of us who were interested in that bill 
urged, and were under a certain stress, to get that bill through, 
so that we conld have that food survey. I do not desire to 
interrupt the Senstor—— 

Mr. REED. The Senator is not interrupting me. 

Mr. KENYON. But I say, I think it is one of the most re- 
markable things in the history of legislation that when the 
Senate has asked for a conference and has appointed its own 
conferees, for three weeks we hear nothing about a bill of that 
importance. : 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s statemént is absolutely accurate. 
I recall that the Senator from Iowa was one of the earnest 
advocates of that bill. He was one of those who earnestly 
sought to have a food survey made, to the end that we might 
know what the wants and demands of our country were, in 
order that we might act intelligently. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Let me conclude the sentence. The Senator 
from Iowa insisted upon appropriations being made so that the 
Secretary of Agriculture could begin this work. We were in- 
formed that the Secretary of Agriculture had his force already 
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in hand so that he could speedily complete it, yet the bill is held 
without action. f 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask if it is not a fact that the legis- 
lative program which has been made for Congress, provided 
that this bill should first pass, and that the disobedience of Con- 
gress has resulted in the food-survey bill being held up? As I 
understand, that bill is being held up until this bill passes, 
which was intended should first pass. I am afraid the Senate 
was not as obedient as it was thought it should be in carrying 
out the program prepared for it. For that reason the House 
is probably holding up the food-survey bill. 

Mr. REED. Well, I really do not know what it is intended 
to do with that bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that was the program pre- 
scribed for the Congress to carry out. 

Mr. REED. But I do know that before we act on this or on 
any other bill, one of the important facts we ought to have is 
some kind of knowledge of the amount of food there is in the 
country, the condition of our crops, the demands that are to be 
made upon us by domestic consumption, and also the needs of 
European countries. All that would have been embraced in the 
powers conferred by the bill which we passed. Without knowl- 
edge of that kind, we are acting in the dark. I say it is time 
the Senate of the United States made itself felt; it is time that 
notice was served that this is a coordinate branch of the legis- 
lative authority in this country, and that this body of men pro- 
pose to do their duty as the light is given them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If that course had been pursued in the 
past and Congress had showed a little more independence, we 
should not now be suffering from the confusion in which we 
now find ourselves entangled. I think the people of America 
would have more respect for the Congress if it committed an 
oceasional mistake on its account in an effort to do right than 
they would to take orders from a coordinate branch of the 
Government and do right. The fact is, it is my judgment that 
it is impossible for the Congress to do right in every circum- 
stance if it acts by the order of some outside power. Sub- 
serviency never leads to the proper goal in the conduct of an 
officer of the law where independerce of action is contemplated 
in the law creating the office. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri a question, for I am interested in this subject, though 
I may not agree with his argument. Where the Senate passes 
a bill and in some mysterious way it becomes lost, or if the 
other House passes a bill and the matter is held up in the 
Senate in some mysterious way, what is the remedy? Many 
of our bills are lying in conference now. Have we reached a 
point where legislation can be defeated by conferees or the 
lack of conferees? 


Mr, REED. Well, Mr. President, I thought I hinted at the 
remedy. I do not think I need to make it plainer. So long as 
men will take bills that are handed to them, and say, “I am 
somebody's man; he has the responsibility, and I have none,” 
such men can expect to feel each day across their backs a little 
harder and keener the lash’s cutting. 

Mr. President, there remains a third proposition or evil, for 
now we have covered hoarding, we have covered the cornering 
of the market by the purchases of great governments—there 
remains the evil of speculation. 

I have already shown that the principal element in our recent 
market disturbances was the extraordinary European pur- 
chases, and that this matter is now completely in hand. 

I have also shown that any hoarding can be prevented and 
punished under the Walsh amendment. 

In addition we have already adopted in the bill just referred 
to as being held up what is known as the Nelson amendment, 
which gives the President the right to stop all dealings in 
futures upon grain exchanges, and to restrict the buying abso- 
lutely to cash spot transactions. That power can be exercised 
so that every evil there is in buying or selling of futures, every 
evil there is in that thing commonly called speculation, can be 
crushed by the President as easily as a man can crush an insect. 
The power is conveyed in the Senate amendment, but it is 
held up and throttled. Mr. President, Senators are familiar 
with the Nelson amendment, and therefore I shall not read it, 
but ask to have it printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 


Sec. 12. Any building or room occupied or used by a board of trade, 
chamber of commerce, grain ¢xchange, or otherwise, in which wheat or 
other food cereals are bought or sold for present or future delivery 
shall for the purpose of this act be known as grain exchange. 


All persons engaged in buying or selling in interstate or foreign 
commerce, for present or future delivery, any wheat or other food cereal 


in or about any such chan 
tk 12 y grain ex ge shall known and designated as 


All sales of wheat or other food cereals by such traders in such ex- 


find that such dealings in futures in or about an 
change unduly or unreasonably raise or enhance the price 1 
or other food cereals, to the injury of the people of the United States, 
he may at once request the traders in such exchange to discontinue 
for a time fied by him all dealings in futures. In case such re- 
quest of the dent is not promptly complied with, then he is hereby 
So to order such dealings in futures, as last aforesaid, to be 
en y suspended ard discontinued for such limited time as he may 
direct, and if such order is not prenpuy complied with he by 
proclamation declare such exchange el „ and thereafter it shall be 
unlawful to utilize or permit to be utilized such building or room as a 
grain exchange, or for any person being a trader in grain on such ex- 
change to engage in the business theretofore conducted on or at such 
el = exchange. 
y 


ane aver igre is 8 the 5 of this act — 57 be pun- 
e! 
than ams year, or by both Bock: ‘ins . Gr 

Mr. REED. It would appear, therefore, that nearly all of the 
evils which are constantly being paraded before the public have 
already been so treated that the simple passage by the House of 
the bill which has passed the Senate containing the Nelson and 
Walsh amendments, with the common purchasing agencies for 
the allies, the neutrals, and ourselves will establish such a control 
as will prevent the great dangers alleged to be in the food 
situation. 

When, however, we come to consider the bill we must be 
astonished at the almost limitless power proposed to be con- 
ferred. Many of these demands are, in my opinion, unconstitu- 
tional, although I do not at present propose to discuss that phase 
of the question. 

In passing, I remark that I do not agree with the position 
taken by the Senator from Texas or the view expressed by the 
Senator from Nevada, which were to the effect that we were 
justified in fighting Prussianism with Prussianism. So far as I 
am concerned, I propose to fight Prussianism with Americanism. 
T hold that it is not necessary to sacrifice democracy in order 
to overthrow despotism, as represented by Kaiser Wilhelm. 
I maintain that just in proportion to our adoption of the meth- 
ods of autocracy we weaken the fight for democracy. 

The bill before us is not the innocent, mild, gentle, and per- 
suasive measure which has been presented to the public. It 
does, in fact, create not only a food dictatorship, but also a busi- 
ness and wage dictatorship. In some respects it is without 
precedent or parallel in the legislative enactments of any modern 
nation, republic, or monarchy. 

I pause to inquire now who will in fact exercise the great 
powers granted by this bill? While the powers are nominally 
to be exercised by the President, it is well understood, and is 
not to be denied, that these powers are to be transferred to 
Herbert C. Hoover. What will be his powers? I will proceed 
to enumerate them; and I hope Senators to-morrow morning 
will take the Recorp and read this enumeration of powers, and 
then read the bill, and they will find that I have not stated all 
the powers proposed to be conferred: 

(a) The bill undertakes to place within the power of this 
agent the control of all necessaries—-foods, feeds, fuel. 

(b) The right to control consumption, which embraces the 
right to dictate what the people may eat. This is almost the 
power of life and death. 

(c) The articles required for the production of either food, 
feed, or fuel. This will embrace nearly every kind of machin- 
ery, including the raw materials, steel and iron; copper, lead, 
zinc, and many other commodities. 

(d) The processes, methods, and activities employed in the 
production and manufacture of all necessaries. 

Now, pause and think where that carries you: 

(e) Their procurement, distribution, sale, and marketing. 

(f) Their storage. ‘ 

(g) Their financing and pledging. 

(h) Power is given to take control of factories and plants, 
including cold-storage plants, engaged in the production of 
necessaries, and to operate them. This would include all pack- 
ing houses, cold-storage plants, and many other establishments. 

(i) To take possession of all mines and to operate them. 

(J) To take possession of all necessaries. This would give 
the right to take the grain from any farmer’s bin. 

Now, notice that: The bill gives the power to take possession 
of all “ necessaries,” which includes the right to take the grain 
from every farmer's bin, to take the cattle from every farmer's” 
field, and to take the sheep from every farmer’s ranch, 
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(k) Under the clause which includes as necessaries all arti- 
cles required for the production of food or fuel, the iron or 
steel mills engaged in creating the machinery of production 
could undoubtedly be taken. - 

I see now I have*omitted lumber, yards. In fact, within the 
scope of this bill, Mr. President, comes substantially everything; 
but I proceed: 

(1) Authority is conveyed to make these seizures, paying 
such compensation as Mr. Hoover, in the name of the President, 
may fix, with the right of appeal from the award. 

(m) Mr. Hoover may, in the name of the President, pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he may deem essential for 
the carrying out of the purposes of section 9, including the 
operation of any factory, mine, plant, or part thereof, and the 
purchase, sale, or other disposition of articles manufactured, 
produced, prepared, or mined. 

If there is anything left out, it was forgotten, but I proceed: 

(n) He may control the employment and fix the compensation 
of employees in industries so seized. 

That might embrace all the great industries of this land. 
Let labor pause and consider that phase of the question. 

(o) By simple announcement—get this if you have not 
already done so—the President, or Mr. Hoover in his name, can 
prohibit any citizen from importing, exporting, manufacturing, 
storing, or distributing any of said necessaries; compel them to 
take out licenses and to conduct their business under regulations 
prescribed by him. Among these regulations he may require 
them to keep whatever system of accounts and auditing he may 
dictate, and to swear to their correctness. $ 

(p) He may, if he deems the charges or profits unfair, fix 
such charges as he may deem reasonable. Any person daring 
to engage in business without such license may be fined $5,000 
and sent to the penitentiary for two years. h 

A few hours ago there stood in the Senate the representative 
of the Belgian people. You heard his plaintive statement that 
the Belgian people had been despoiled of their property without 
compensation and that they had been imprisoned for asserting 
their rights as citizens; but now it is proposed in the United 
States of America, beneath the silken folds of our flag, to give 
power to one man to declare simply that it is, in his opinion, 
for the country’s welfare, and thereupon no man within the 
borders of this land engaged in the manufacture of necessities 
or of things thht enter into them can run the factory that he 
built with his own hands, the business that he created by his 
own toil, the enterprise that sprang from his brain, unless he 
takes out a license and agrees that the price shall be fixed; and 
if he dares to do business without this license he can be sent 
to the penitentiary for two years and fined $5,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mn REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator, as I myself 
am not entirely clear on it, if he believes that under section 5 
the President would have the right to fix the price at which 
these articles could be sold? Is that power granted by these 
words, on page 5?— $ 

The President may, in lieu of any such unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or practice, find 
what is a just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory and fair, or economical 
rate, charge, or practice. 8 

Is “ charge“ synonymous with “ price,” or does it refer merely 
to the practice of the business? I do not know. 

Mr. REED. It would be a meaningless thing, a useless thing, 
if it had the confined and circumscribed meaning that the Sen- 
ator gives it. Mr. Hoover’s testimony makes it perfectly clear. 

Mr. KENYON, I do not want the Senator to say that I give 
it that meaning. 

Mr. REED. I mean that if it had the restricted meaning 
that one part of the Senator's question implies. 

Mr. KENYON. I took the position in my argument that that 
provision gave the President the power to fix the price. The 
chairman of the committee disagreed with me about that, and 
held that the word “charge” was not synonymous with the 
word “price.” I am interested in knowing the Senator's view 
as to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

+ Mr. REED. Gladly. 
s Mr. BORAH. In view of the fact that the meaning is ques- 
‘tioned, I do not see why we need to leave it in doubt. Why not 


insert the word “ price,” so that we may know precisely what 
we are dealing with in the bill? The Senator from Iowa, who 
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has given a great deal of attention to this bill, and the Senator 
from Oregon, who is in charge of the bill, differ as to the mean- 
ing. Why not use the word “price,” which will settle it? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him further? 

Mr. REED. Certainly: 

Mr. KENYON. I want to say that Webster's Dictionary, 
among other definitions of the word “ charge,” gives this: 

The price demanded for a thing or service. 

Then it gives as synonymous the words: 3 

Care, custody, trust; management, office; expense, cost, price. 

I still believe that my construction of that section is correct, 
although the Senator from Oregon thinks otherwise. I am 
simply offering this suggestion to get at what this section really 
means. That is the value of this discussion. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if 
Mr. Hoover, when this word was brought to his attention, did 
not expressly deny that it had that meaning, or, at least, said 
that, so far as he was concerned, he did not understand it to have 
that meaning, and that he would not act upon it as though it 
had that meaning? 

Mr. KENYON. Is not the Senator from Vermont confusing 
that with what Mr. Hoover said as to consumption? He did say 
that as to consumption he had no intention of fixing wha 
man should eat or a price in that respect. I do not remem 
that Mr. Hoover was asked as to this particular part of on 
5. I may be in error, however, as to that. 

Mr, PAGE. I was present and listened, and I presume the 
Senator from Missouri can tell me if I am wrong; but I was 
under the impression that Mr. Hoover expressly said that the 
word “charge” there was not designed to cover the matter of 
price. 

Mr. REED. I do not remember that testimony, I will say to 
the Senator. I, of course, would be glad to have Mr. Hoover's 
gracious construction and his kind permission for us to pass 
the bill with the understanding that it does not include price. 
But let me ask the Senator, suppose Mr. Hoover said that the 
word “price” ought to be m; what then? Does the Senator 
think it ought to be in? 

Mr, PAGE. My recollection, Mr. President, is that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, at the time he was cross-questioning Mr. 
Hoover about this matter, brought up the thought that was in 
his mind that it did mean price. I am quite sure that at the 
same time, during the hearing before the committee, Mr. Hoover 
expressly denied that that was the intent, so far as he under- 
stood it; that it did not mean price, but rather meant a charge 
for some commission or, perhaps, freight. I am not certain in 
regard to the exact limit to which he carried it. I may be 
wrong about the whole matter. I only say that I obtained that 
impression from something that was said at the time the Sena- 
tor from Missouri was cross-questioning Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. REED. The Senator, I think, is in error. However, I 
am so much of an iconoclast that I would decline even to let 
Mr. Hoover construe this bill for me or ask his permission to put 
a thing in or take it out. It seems to me that absurdity could 
go no further than that in the Senate of the United States we 
should be debating whether Mr. Hoover had construed a bill in 
a certain way. Why, there are 104,000,000 other people in this 
land who have lived here always, who have wrought and tuiied, 
who have prayed and waited, who have created in this country, 
and whose investment and whose wealth is here and not else- 
where. I would as lief have the construction of any old farmer 
in my country, or any business man, as that of Mr. Hoover., 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? > 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it, from the discussion which has gone on 
between the advocates of the bill, that the difficulty of the situa- 
tion does’ not arise out of the fact that we are unable to find 
language by which to express ourselves, but probably out of 
the fact that some desire that the price-fixing power be put 
in the bill, and some do not. Certainly if they desire to have 
the bill plain and explicit, all that they need to do is to substi- 
tute the word “ price” for “charge,” or to insert it just ahead 
of the word “ charge.” : 

Mr. REED. Or to strike out the word “charge” and all the 
rest of that section, and provide that after the President has 
licensed these people they shall be allowed to charge whatever 
they please; and then, of course, there would be no reason for 
licensing them. Indeed, this section is meaningless and a silly 
thing unless the power. to fix prices is contained in it; for what 
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purpose would be served by taking possession of the plants and 
factories of the citizens, compelling them to take out licenses, 
and then permitting them to do exactly as they would have done 
if the license had not been issued? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. Ido. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Missouri 
whether it is not a fact that whatever view Mr. Hoover did 
express concerning whether the word “charge” was meant to 
signify “ price,” or to include “ price,” he expressed upon a very 
insistent question asked of him by the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. I will answer the Senator from Montana in this 
way: So far as my recollection goes, I do not recall having 
taken up the question of price-fixing in section 5 with Mr. Hoover 
at all. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken in his assump- 
tion. Therefore I am unable to answer the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will perhaps recollect what tran- 
«spired before the committee well enough to tell us whether Mr. 
Hoover ventured any opinion on his own motion, or whether 
he ventured any opinion in response to the request of anyone 
except the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President. that is easily answered, though 
I do not know if I had asked Mr. Hoover his opinion what perti- 
nence it would have here. I asked Mr. Hoover a considerable 
number of questions; but before I asked Mr. Hoover any ques- 
tien at all Mr. Hoover delivered himself of a dissertation, which 
it took him, I think, 45 minutes to read, and he read rather 
rapidly. 

Mr. WALSH. No part of which related to the word“ charge.” 

Mr. REED. In which he went entirely through the bill; 
and I say to the Senator that I do not think I mentioned the 
question of “ charge” in my questions. I would not trust my 
recollection absolutely, but that is my recollection. 

Mr. WALSH. Neither would I. I do not mean to say that 
the Senator from Missouri did; but I do undertake to say that 
if Mr. Hoover spoke on the subject at all, it was in response to 
a question addressed to him by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Possibly; and yet he may have spoken about it 
in his original statement. ; 

Mr. WALSH. I think not. I want to remark, however, that 
I quite agree with the Senator from Missouri that it is utterly 
immaterial what view Mr. Hoover takes as to what is the proper 
construction of the word “charge” in this bill. Mr. Hoover 
does not even profess to be a lawyer. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Mon- 
tana sits down, may I ask him one question? I do not know but 
that I am mistaken about my recollection of this matter; but as 
I remember now, at this distance from the hearing, Mr. Hoover 
especially denied that he was the author of this language. He 
especially said that he was not a lawyer. He did not attempt 
to construe it; but, as I remember, the Senator from Missouri 
said to him, “ Well, inasmuch as you are to be the executor, 
I should like to know what view you take of this language”; 
and he thereupon gave his view as to this and some other fea- 
tures of the bill, some especial words like this word” “ charge.” 

Now, probably I am mistaken. I simply say that I have a 
recollection, and I should be glad to have the Senator either 
confirm or disaffirm that recollection, because, as I remember, 
he was present. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, there is no use in confirming 
or disaffirming recollection. This testimony is written out. It 
is printed. It is before the Senate. I do not want any loose 
recollections thrown into this matter. If the Senator can find 
any such question as he speaks of, I shall be obliged to him 
if he will do it; and as I shall not be able to conclude my re- 
marks to-night I will yield to him to-morrow, and he can put it 
jn the Rxconb. But I say to the Senator now, in passing, that I 
think the whole question utterly immaterial. I do not think 
that any such thing transpired as the Senator has spoken of; 
but events have moved so rapidly in the last few days, and we 
have all been working so hard, that I would not trust my recol- 
lection. But here is the record. Let us go to the book. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator, from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to take up time with what the 
Senator may regard as an immaterial matter; but I believe the 
Senator from Vermont refers to an incident which the Senator 
from Missouri will remember, I think, when I recall it. 

` Mr. Hoover took a thousand bushels of wheat and took it 
through from the farmer to the elevator man and the miller. 
He construed this part of the bill to mean this, as I now re- 


member: The 1,000 bushels of wheat comes to the elevator man. 
We say to him, “ You can have 10 per cent profit.” Then it 
comes from the elevator man to the miller, and we say to him, 
“You can charge 10 per cent profit.” Mr. Hoover had some 
such notion as that in his mind as to the word “ charge "—that 
“charge” is not “price.” F think that is dise on page 50 
of his testimony. It is not very clear. I want to ask the Senator 
from Missouri, before he gets through, to say what he thinks 
about the word “ charge” covering “ price.” 

Mr. REED. Well, now, notice the context, and can there be 
any doubt? First, the bill provides that— 

Whenever the President shall find it essential to license the im- 
portation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of any 
necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the purposes of this 
act, he shall publicly so announce, 

Now, up to that point all that the President has to do is to 
make an announcement. I assume, of course, that in this case it 
will be Mr. Hoover acting. Thereupon— 

No person shall, after a date fixed in the announcement, engage in 
or carry on any such business specified in the announcement of im- 
portation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of any 
necessaries as set forth in such announcement, unless he shall secure 
and hold a license issued pursuant to this section. 

Now, the President makes an announcement, and thereafter 
everybody who is engaged in this particular business must take 
out a license. Then— 

The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations governin 
the conduct of the business of licensees as may be essential to preven 
uneconomical manufacture 2 5 inequitable distribution of necessaries 
and otherwise to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Why, under that section Mr. Hoover, or the administrator 
of this bill, whoever he may be, can actually go into a factory 
and can compel the proprietor of that factory to cease manu- 
facturing goods in the manner he has been doing it for 50 
years, and compel him to proceed to manufacture them in some 
other way which this gentleman says is more economical. I 
call your attention to the language on line 18, page 4. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What section? 

Mr. REED. Section 5. Now, proceeding with the bill, it 
further provides: 

Such regulations may also include requirements for the issuance of 
licenses and requirements for systems of accounts and anditing of ac- 
counts to be kept by licensees, submission of yp aries by them, with or 
without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the Presi- 
dent’s duly authorized agents of the places of business of licensees. 

You must now keep the accounts of this place of business in 
the manner required, and you must swear to them. It is your 
own place of business, of course. You made it. You may have 
begun when you were a boy and toiled and worked and saved 
and planned, and at last you have created the business. Now, 
these gentlemen, under this power, can first compel you to take 
out a license or you can not run it; second, they can compel 
you to change your method of manufacture if they do not think 
it is economical; third, they can require you to keep a set of 
books and account to them under oath, and then they can enter 
and examine your place of business! 

I call attention to the old clause of the Constitution relative 
to the right of the citizen to be secured against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, and ask if it does not have some applica- 
tion here? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, would the mere fact that the 
bill authorizes the entering of his place of business be an un- 
reasonable search? k 

Mr. REED. I do not know whether it comes within the 
meaning of that. section or not, but it comes within its spirit, 
and I simply throw out that remark in passing. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it would have to be for the purpose 
of securing incriminating evidence to be an unreasonable search. 

Mr. REED. Possibly. I say it is within the spirit of it more 
than its language. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator*from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED. _I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to ask the Senator whether or not 
Congress has the power to say to me, not doing an interstate 
business, doing purely an intrastate business, that I shall take 
out a license to do business? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from North Carolina is one of those 
old-fashioned Senators who still thinks the Constitution has 
vitality. Evidently he did not hear the declaration recently 
made here—in substance, anyhow—that when we were at war 
with Prussia it was all right to Prussianize America; or that 
when we were at war all the people of the United States and all 
their property were at once mobilized into the Army, and there 
was, therefore, no civil government left; or that other exclama- 
tion of a distinguished Senator, that the only power left in Con- 
gress when we were at war was the power to vote money. It 
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is refreshing to find once in awhile a man who believes that that usual business. He was buying large quantities of. grain; and 
old instrument which William H. Taft declared was the Ark of | now we pass this statute. What are the rights of this man? 


the Covenant still lives, and that within that ark and altar there 
still blaze the fires of liberty. 

But I read with this section: 

Whenever the dent shan find thaf any ra 
any licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, or di inatory and unfair, 
or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, within a reasonable time 
fixed in the order to discontinue any such unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, 8 practice, thereafter, 
unless such order is revoked or suspended, such licensee within 
the time preseribed in the order, discontinue such unjust, unreasonable, 
discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or practice. 

Now, what are we dealing with? Here is a man who has a 
business. The President issues this order to the effect that the 
business ought to be licensed. Thereupon, this man takes out 
a license to run his own business. Thereupon, what follows? 
They examine his books and they diseover whether he is mak- 
ing any unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, or unfair charge 
or practice—whether he has that in his establishment, in his 
business. How could he discriminate? How could he make a 
charge? How could he have a practice? Plainly, by the con- 
duct of his business. What is this charge that he is going to 
make? It is his business. It must be the thing that he charges 
the people to whom he sells the goods; and that is the price. 

Why, the section is absolutely without meaning unless you 
construe the word. charge“ to include the word “ price”; for 
of that avail would it be to find out whether he had a charge 
if that charge did not mean “price”? What charge do you 
mean? A man is grinding his own flour in his own mill and 
selling it to the public, and that is his sole business. Is his 
rate or charge reasonable? What is his rate or charge? The 
only rate or charge he has is for the flour that he sells, and that 
is the price of the flour. 

I decline to argue further a thing that is as plain as that, and 
I proceed to collate what is in this bill; and now I have divided 
up this that I hope to be an epitome: 

(g) The power to control financing and pledging is broadly 
granted. This would seem to go far toward interfering with 
many important banking operations. It might readily be exer- 
cised so as to prohibit the mortgaging of grain in the farmer’s 
bin or the public elevator. 

Under the provisions of section 6, hoarding is defined; and 
behold the mildness of this provision: 

(1) Any citizen may be fined 85.000 and sent to the peni- 
tentiary who has contracted for or arranged for any quantity of 
necessaries in excess of his reusonable requirements for use or 
consumption by himself and dependents for a reasonable time. 
What does that language mean? What rule shall a man apply? 

(2) Any manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other dealer 
may be similarly punished if he has contracted for any quan- 
tity of necessaries in excess of the reasonable requirements of 
his business for use and sale by him for a reasonable time, 
or reasonably required to furnish necessaries produced in sur- 
plus quantities seasonally throughout the period of scant or no 
production. 

Mr. President, I know a man who owns an elevator that is 
capable of holding practically a million and a half bushels of 
wheat. It will be necessary to employ that elevator, as it is 
necessary to employ others, if our crop is to be properly handled. 
This man usually buys wheat on the market, pays the farmers 
money for it, and puts the grain in his elevator. That man is 
afraid to-day to buy wheat lest this bill be passed and he be 
charged with buying an unreasonable amount and sent to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator think the 
very instance he gives would be a violation of this act? 

Mr. REED. I think that if I owned that elevator I would 
be afraid to fill it half full lest I be indicted and taken before 
some jury; and. if times were hard, and if people were excited, 
and if there were some want in the land, and if the cry had 
gone abroad that people were hoarding and storing, I would be 
afraid to have the question of fact submitted to those men. 

Mr, KENYON. But if the elevator man had not bought or 
kept differently from his usual course of business, or in larger 
quantities, the Senator would not have much to fear on that 
question in a supreme court. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes, I would.. His usual course of business 
was to buy on the market a million and a half bushels of wheat 
and handle it through his elevator. He kept his elevator sub- 


charge, or practice of 


stantially filled throughout the year; but if he found that it 
was to his advantage to hold it for a month, or two months, he 
held it. He was performing to some extent the same office 
perhaps that the cold-storage man is performing. although that 
is not a good illustration. He was at least carrying on his 


Understand I am not in favor of hoarding grain. I am abso- 
lutely in favor of any rule or regulation which will prevent the 
hoarding of our foodstuffs so as to imperil the free market of 
the people; but what I am talking about is a law so loosely 
drawn, without any definition, without any means of defense, 
that under it a man might be sent to the penitentiary who bought 
a little more grain than some jury might think he ought to have. 
Now, you pass statutes of that kind, and you frighten everybody 
to death. That is the point I am making. I am not arguing 
in favor of hoarding. I am not arguing in favor of speculation. 
I am arguing in favor of legislation that will let the business 
men of the country, great and small, big and little, know when 
they are committing a crime, and not turn them over to such 
loose language as this bill contains. A 

Mr. KENYON and Mr. VARDAMAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. I will 
yiel to the Senator from Mississippi in a moment. 

Mr. KENYON. I remember that when we were discussing 
the speculative section of the other bill, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Wars], the Senator from Missouri 
argued, and it seemed to me very clearly, that if there were a 
holding merely in the ordinary course of business for better 
prices, that would not come under the inhibition of that section; 
it would not be subject to the same objection as where the grain 
or the eggs were held for the purpose of affecting the market. It 
seems to me that is exactly the situation as to subdivision (b) of 
this bill. While I realize that there is force in what the Senator 
says as to frightening elevator men, yet, under the circumstances 
cited by the Senator, where grain is stored in the ordinary way 
of business of the man, though bought in large quantities, it 
seems to me it would not be a violation of this section. 

Mr. REED. I say to the Senator in answer to that that I 
think the section is very different from what we have called 
the Walsh amendment. I think that amendment is very much 
plainer in its terms.. However that may be, I am simply call- 
ing attention to this now in order to show what its effect may 
be and how necessary it is that we should scan this bill; that 
we should take it back to the committee; that we should write 
it so that men will not be frightened to death who simply in- 
tend to go on with their legitimate business, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope the able Senator from Missouri 
may bring his penetrating intellect to bear upon that particular 
section of the bill. Now, I take it that no Senator who desires 
to serve the American people will object to a provision of the 
bill the purpose of which is to prevent hoarding or cornering 
the market and in that way causing a scarcity of food and in- 
creasing the price. I hope the Senator will propose in the 
course of the discussion an amendment which will carry out 
that idea without interfering with any legitimate business, be- 
cause we all want and the country needs relief from that class 
of criminal people. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think I am largely in agree- 
ment with the Senator from Mississippi. The Senator from 
Mississippi, like all of us, may have his faults, but there is one 
thing about which he is never at fault. He never forgets the 
great common people of the country. 

I am perfectly in accord with the idea of stopping all hoarding. 
I have already called attention to the fact that we have passed 
an amendment that I think is very sound and means something 
very different from the measure under consideration. I call 
attention to it again. It is the Walsh amendment to House bill 
4188 that I referred to. Notice the language: 

an on carrying on or employed in commerce amon. 
3 States or with 8 nations 5 with or in the 5 

There I say to the Senator from North Carolina we begin to 
invoke the just powers of the Government as they concern inter- 
state commerce— 
in any article suitable for human food, fuel, or other necessaries of life, 
who, either in his individual capacity or as an officer, agent, or employee 


of a corporation, etc., shall store, acquire, or hold, or who shall destroy 
or make away with any such article for— 


Now, notice the language— 


for the purpose of limiting the supply thereof to the public or affecting 
the market price thereof in such commerce, whether temporarily or 
otherwise, shai! be deemed guilty of a felony. 


The lawyers of the Senate will catch the distinction at once; 
I think lawyers and laymen alike. This permits the purchase 
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of goods and the holding of goods, but if it be done for the pur- 
pose or so as to increase the price then punishment follows. 
However, I pass from this phase of the discussion with the re- 
mark that I am ready to go with other Senators to do whatso- 
ever is necessary to stop hoarding. I think it ought to be done. 
It seems to me that some of the powers which are contained in 
this proposed bill are very wise. I agree to the proposition that 
if necessities are being hoarded it is all right to confer the 
power to proceed to take those things and pay a legitimate price 
for them. Always, however, that law must be so drawn as to 
come within the constitutional powers of our Government, and 
that would bring forward quite a discussion, but that the power 
can be exercised I have not the slightest doubt, and exercised 
without doing violence to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I have reached a point in my remarks where I 
avant to take up another topic. I am sorry to have taken so 
much of the time of the Senate, and I shall discontinue my re- 
marks for to-day. : 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Before we pass from the subject which the 
Senator from Missouri has been discussing, will the Senator 
from Utah pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. Gladly I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say that I took occasion to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Missouri early in his discussion in con- 
nection with the statement made-by him to the effect that 
Canada has no food dictator. That is quite true; but, of course, 
the statement carried the implication that we were creating a 
food dictatorship in this country. I asked the Senator for some 
specific information concerning Canada, and called his atten- 
tion at that time to the fact that Canada has a food-control law 
and a food controller, I haye before me the order of the privy 
council of the Dominion Government issued on the 11th day of 
June, 1917, pursuant to the war-measures act of 1914, which is 
now the food-control law of the Dominion of Canada. I am 
going to ask leave to insert it in the Recorp, but I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator at this time to these provisions of the 
Canadian law. It creates a board called the board of grain 
supervisors of Canada, which consists of 12 members, with a 
chairman : 


removed from such elevator, and may also 1 san au 
a or elsewhere (hereafter 


and the allied 
such orders an 


(b) The board may from time to time appoint an executive committee 
of not less than three of its members, of whom the chairman shall be 
one, and may assign to such executive committee any duties or powers 
within the competence of the board. 

5. The board shall have power to receive offers for the purchase of 
grain from millers and from the Wheat Export Co. (Ltd.), or from any 
other person or body corporate, hereinafter referred to as ‘ overseas 
. representing or acting for the Government of the United 

ingdom or for any of the allied nations, or for any combination of 
the same, and from time to time to fix the prices at which such grain 
shall be sold. 

6. The board shall have power to take possession of and sell and 
deliver to millers or to overseas purchasers at the prices so fixed grain 
stored in any -elevator, and to account and pay over to the owners 
thereof the proceeds of such sales, after deducting all expenses con- 
nected with the taking possession, sale, and delivery. 

7. The board shall, as far as ible. and haying regard to position 
and the cost of transportation, fix a uniform price throughout Canada 
for grain of the same kind, quality, and grade. 5 

8. Notwithstanding anything in the grain act or in the railway act, 
the board of railway commissioners for Canada shall have power to 
order any partway company to 7 cars and other transportation 
facilities for handling rain and to transport as directed grain taken 
possession of cr owned by the board. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


P, C, 1604. 


[Privy council, Canada, at the Government house at Ottawa, Monday 
the 1ith day of June, 1917.) 


Present: His excellency the Governor General in council. 


Whereas, by reason of war conditions, it is considered necessary to pro- 
vide means whereby the grain of Canada in excess of domestic. re- 
ee may be made available for 3 by or on behalf of 
lis Majesty’s Government of the United Kingdom and of the allied 
powers, and that the distribution of domestic requirements be con- 
trolled in such manner and under such conditions as will prevent to 
the utmost possible extent any undue inflation or depreciation of val- 
ues by speculation, by the hoarding of grain supplies, or by any other 
means: 
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„Therefore his excellency the Governor General in council, under and 
by virtue of the provision of the war measures act, 1914, is pleased to 
make | N regulations, and same are hereby made and enacted 
accordingly : = 

1. The Governor General in council may appoint a board, to be 
designated “the board of grain supervisors of Canada,” hereinafter 
called the board. Such board shall be honorary and shall consist of 
not more than 12 members. i 

2. The members of the board shall be paid traveling and living ex- 
penses while actually engaged in tlie duties of the board, but otherwise 
shall receive no remuneration. A 
. The board shall make such inquiries and investigations as from time 
to time it deems necessary to ascertain what supplies of grain are now 
available or will be available. The board shall ascertain the location 
and ownership of such grain and what transportation and elevator 
facilities are available in connection therewith, as well as all condi- 
tions connected with the marketing and the market price of the game. 
For the purpose of any inquiry or investigation held by the board, the 
board and the several members thereof shall have all the powers of a 
commissioner 12 under part 1 of the inquiries act. 

4. The board shall have power from time to time to fix the price at 
which grain stored in any eleyator may be purchased, and the condi- 
tions as to price, destination, or otherwise under which grain may be 
removed from such elevator, and may also prescribe what grain shall 
be sold to millers or milling firms in Canada or elsewhere (hereinafter 
called millers’’) and wha in shall be sent to the United Kingdom 
and the allied ponet; and it shall be the duty of the board to issue 
such orders and take such action as it deems necessary to facilitate at 
all times the transportation and delivery of grain in excess of domestic 
requirements to the United Kingdom and the allied powers. 

(a) Any price so fixed shall subject to the approval of the chair- 
man of the board. 

(b) The board may from time to time appoint an executive committee 
of not less than three of its members, of whom the chairman shall be 
one, and may assign to such executive committee any duties or powers 
within the competence of the board, 

5. The board shall have power to receive offers for the purchase of 
grain from millers and from the Wheat rt Co. (Ltd.) or from 
aby other persons or body corporate, h ter referred to as “ over- 
seas purchasers,” representing or acting for the Government of the 
United Kingdom or for any of the allied nations or for sar combination 
of ae enma and from time to time to fix the prices at which such grain 
8 sold. e 

6. The board shall have power to take possession of and sell and 
deliver to millers or to over-seas purchasers at the prices so fixed grain 
stored in any elevator, and to account and pay over to the owners 
thereof the proceeds of such sales after deducting all expenses con- 
nected with the taking possession. sale, and delivery. 

. The board shall, as far as posson, and having regard to position 
and the cost of transportation, a uniform price throughout Canada 
for grain of the same kind, quality, and grade. 

8. Notwithstanding anything in the grain act or in the railway act, 
the board of railway commissioners for Canada shall have power to 
order any railway company to provide cars and other transportation 
facilities for handling grain, and to transport as directed grain taken 
possession of or owned by the board. 

9. Every person shall truthfully and promptly answer any inquiry 
made by the board or by any person duly authorized on its behalf about 
any matter within its powers or duties, whether such inquiry is made 
verbally, in writing, by telegraph. or in any other way. 

10. In this order “ elevator ” means and includes any terminal, coun- 
try, private, public, and hospital elevator, and any elevator licensed by 
the board of grain commissioners for Canada. 

11, The board, with the approval of the governor in council, may 
make any regulations it deems necessary for the purpose of fully and 
effectively carrying out the objects and provisions of these regulations, 
and in particular, but without limiting the generality of the foregoing, * 
may make regulations: 

{a) For appointing representatives in different places in’ Canada 
for the pu „ from time to time, of making known in such localities 
the prices for grain fixed and other regulations or directions made by 
the rd, and for reporting to the board any violations of any order 
issued by the board or any regulations made hereunder, and generally 
for assisting the board in the effective discharge of its duties. 

(b) To authorize the engaging of clerks, employees, and assistants 
and the paying of their salaries. 

(c) Creating offenses and providing penalties in respect of viola- 
tions of any order made by the board or of any regulation made 
hereunder. 


(Signed) 


P. C. 1605. 


Certified copy of a report of the committee of the privy council. ap- 
8 N by his excellency the Governor General on the 11th June, 


Clerk of the Privy Council, 


[Privy council, Canada.] 

The committee of the privy council on the recommendation of the 
minister of trade and commerce advise that the following persons 
be appointed members of the board of grain supervisors for Canada, the 
appointment of which board was authorized by order in council of 
bt 3 1917, the ürst named to be chairman: 

Robert Magill, of Wignipeg, Manitoba. 

H. W. Wood, of Carstairs, Alberta. 

Samuel J. Rathwell, of Moosejaw, Saskatchewan. 

Thomas A. Crerar, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

William L. Best, of Ottawa, Ontario. 

John Charlie Cage, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

William A. Bawlf, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

William A. Matheson, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Lionel Clarke, of Toronto, Ontario. 

Joseph Ainey, of Montreal, Quebec. 

James Stewart, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The committee further advise on the same recommendation that until 
the board shall otherwise determine, seven members of the said board 
shall constitute a quorum. 


(Signed) — ͤ ( —, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 

Mr. WALSH. I also call the attention of the Senate to a 
dispatch appearing in yesterday morning’s Washington Post 
under date of June 20, as follows: 


— 
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CONTROLS CAXADA’S FOOD—W. J. HANNA’S APPOINTMENT is ANNOUNCED 
BY PREMIER BORDEN. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, June 19. 


W. J. Hanna has been appointed food controller of Canada, it was 
announced in the house to-day by Prem 


ier Borden. 
ee Hanna left here to-day for Washington to confer with Herbert C. 
oover. 


Canada’s food controller recently retired from tbe provincial secre- 
taryship of Ontario. He is a lawyer by profession. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have this to say, that I this 
morning communicated with the English ambassador, not in 
person but with his representative or his secretary, and the 
statement was made to me that Canada has no food control or 
no fogd dictatorship, that a bill had been passed a good while 
ago, but substantially it never had been put into execution. 
I express it as an opinion that an investigation will show 
this to be the case. There was a law passed giving the right 
to take over grain when it was in a public elevator. The law 
may have gone further, but the Senator knows, as I do, that 
grain in public elevators is in a different position, particularly 
if you refer to the grain as owned by those engaged in the 
public business of running warehouses or elevators. At that 
point the Government may have recently concluded to -take 
action. Whatever the facts are they ought to be made known, 
but that is, of course, a very different thing from what is 
proposed in the pending bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I will say that Canada has passed a statute or 
has authorized the privy council, which has proclaimed a 
rather rigorous statute a good deal like the Walsh amend- 
ment, punishing conspiracies and efforts to manipulate the 
prices of foodstuffs. I had a telegram the other day from 
the American consul general at Ottawa stating that Canada 
had not undertaken to fix the prices of foodstuffs and probably 
weuld not do so. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, the order which 
I just had inserted in the Recor is of date June 11, and it does 
authorize the grain board to fix prices. Probably the informa- 
tion the Senator had antedated that. 

Mr. GORE. The telegram I speak of was received two or 
three weeks ago, stating that they had not fixed prices and 
probably would not undertake to fix prices. It is entirely prob- 
able that they may have vested the power to fix them, but may 
not have exercised it. Of course, I have no information on that 


point. r 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Senators feel the importance of 
this measure, and each Senator has doubtless given some 
thought to it. I have formulated a measure here which I may 
or may not offer as a substitute for the pending bill. I merely 
ask that it be printed for the information of such Senators as 
will care to examine into the subject. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 


dered. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the proposed substitute may lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, June 
23, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, June 22, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rey. M. A. Matthews, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Seattle, Wash., offered the following prayer: 

Kind Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the preservation of 
our lives until the present moment. Do Thou pardon every 
sin that we have committed. Direct us in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon us. Wilt Thou bless these United 
States, the President, the Vice President, the Members of. the 
House and of the Senate, and all in Federal authority. Guide 
and direct them, that all that they may do may redound to 
Thy glory and the advancement of Thy kingdom and the per- 
manent establishment of all the great principles for which we are 
now striving. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. A 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4961, for 
the conservation of food and fuel. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4961, with Mr. Hur in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4961, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A — R. 4961) to provide turther 55 the po security and 

e rving = 
“distribution ef food producta and feeks eC ae A 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on yesterday 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvdett] was pending, against which a point of order was 
reserved. It was also agreed by unanimous consent that alr 
debate on section 1 and all amendments thereto, including a 
substitute which the Chair understands is to be offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towxer], should close. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], a member of the com- 
mittee, is recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to dis- 
pose of the point of order in some way or other. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I have very great doubt as to 
a point of order lying against the amendment of the gentleman 
from Wyoming, and I therefore withdraw the point of order 
and am willing to let the matter be submitted to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws the point of order, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON} is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose 
last evening the gentleman from Wyoming had submitted an 
amendment which is now pending. That amendment trans- 
ferred that part of section 3 which relates to the establishment 
of a Govenment control from section 3 to section 1. 

The gentleman from Wyoming is exceedingly ingenious in 
the use of language and always presents his propositions with 
logic; but I must confess that I was unable, in listening to his 
speech and reading it, to determine exactly what he had in 
mind in the proposed transfer, nor am I able in my oon mind 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to just what the effect 
of the transfer by the gentleman from Wyoming Is, 
I think I do know what the effect of the section is at the point 
at which it now appears. I do not know, and I do not think 
any man can know, what the effect of it will be if it Is trans- 
ferred to section 1. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that there is quite a 
difference of opinion as to the effect of this particular language 
as it occurs in section 3. My thought was that as a part of a 
general declaration, if it were coupled with the declaration in 
section 1, there would not be any question as to what was 
intended by it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no doubt that the gentleman’s in- 
tentions were entirely proper, and I do not undertake to say 
it is not possible that he accomplishes the purpose he had in 
mind in transferring part of the section from section 3 to sec- 
tion 1. The basis of the gentleman’s proposition, as I under- 
stood, to transfer the section was that it belongs more properly 
to section 1 than where it is. 

Now, section 1 is purely a declaratory section. It lays the 
foundation of the constitutionality of the bill. Section 3 is 
not a declaratory section. It is a legislative section, and it is 
no more closely related to section 1 than are many other sec- 
tions of the bill. There is no more reason for putting section 
8 in section 1 than there is for putting any other section or join- 
ing any other section with section 1, It is no more closely re- 
lated to that section than any other section. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know that the gentleman’s time is brief, 
and I do not want unnecessarily to interrupt him. But the gen- 
tleman characterizes the language I seek to transfer as being 
legislative, located as it is in the bill; but at the end of the sec- 
tion there is a proviso under which none of the penalties of the 
bill shall attach to the violation of any of the injunctions, if it 
is an injunction, laid down in this, what the gentleman terms, a 
“legislative proposition.” It strikes me as making the whole 
Matter rather confusing, 
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Mr.-ANDERSON. I think it is likely that section 3 may be 
amended by striking out that proviso, and if the gentleman de- 
sires to make ihe section clear it strikes me it would be better 
to make it clear in section 3 than to attempt to do it by transfer- 
ring it from the section where it now occurs to section 1. 

The committee in drawing this bill has attempted to carry 
‘through it a definite policy and to so connect up the different 
sections of the bill as to make the entire bill symmetrical and 
to make each section bear the exact relation to every other 
section in the bill that it should bear to carry out the legal 
effect that the committee has in mind. I am fearful that by 
the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming we will have done something which we did not intend to 
do, and that his amendment will destroy something of the sym- 
metrical purpose and effect which the committee had in mind. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON, My time has expired, and therefore I can 
not yield. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the agreement the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] is to have 10 minutes of the 25. 

Mr. TOWNER. I offer the following amendment. 

Mr, LEVER. Will the gentleman from Iowa first permit the 
taking of a vote on the amendment of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MONDELL]? 

Mr. TOWNER, I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask, then, that we first dispose of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Iowa does not care 
for recognition at this time, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER], the leader in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming. The gentleman 
from Missouri will be recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I referred to section 3 in my 
remarks in the general debate the other day, at Which time I 
announced that I intended to support this bill. and I do, although 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hetvertne] saw fit yesterday, 
after I had made such announcement, to declare that I was 
opposing it. There was just as much truth in what he said about 
that as in the other things he said, and that is enough to say 
about the matter. I am not going to take time to reply to such 
silly stuff as that to which he gave utterance. 

I am interested in this bill. The third section is more mis- 
leading to the public generally, I think, than any other section 
of the bill. I think the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MoxpELL] will really put the only valuable 
part of the section that there is in its proper place. 

Now, here is the contention that I am making all the time in 
regard to this bill: Whatever is enacted into law on this subject 
will put Mr. Hoover against the most difficult proposition that 
any human being ever undertook. The only reason that the men 
of the cities are asking for this control bill is because they 
believe it is going to control and regulate the maximum price. 
We have been told that that is not to be done by direct orders. 
Now, what remains? The greatest assistance that Mr. Hoover 
will get out of this legislation will be the support of popular 
sentiment generally, and it is well for this Congress to let the 
people understand that they are not going to get a maximum 
price-fixing law out of this legislation, and that all the reduction 
in food prices will come only through Mr. Hoover or the Presi- 
dent being able to hasten the transference of food from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, to cut down storage charges and things 
of that sort, and that the people should not expect to see an 
immediate reduction of food prices simply by the order of the 
food dictator, Now, the men who are insisting that the public 
shall be informed as to how this thing is going to work are the 
best friends that Mr, Hoover will have after the bill shall have 
been passed. 

Now, what is section 3? We have had it read a number of 
times, and the gentleman from Texas, Judge Harpy, has pointed 
out the facts with reference to it. Judge Harpy certainly is a 
friend of the bill. I do not think the gentleman from Kansas 
would deny that, though he could slander Judge Harpy as 
easily as he could me. Judge Harpy, who followed me the other 
day in the debate, pointed out that the last half of this section 
is useless. and he further went on to say that the proviso of 
the section was nonsensical. I think I am correct when I say 
he used the term “ nonsensical.” Now, these men who are urg- 
ing this bill certainly can not be considered enemies of it when 
they point out its weaknesses. The gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Keatinc] yesterday spoke about his miners and employed 
people out there wanting this bill to pass. The only reason 
they want the bill to pass is because they have felt that by 
some sort of a scheme they are going to get a reduction in the 
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prices that they have to pay for their foodstuffs. I believe that 
the transference of this part which is purely declàratory and 
putting out that part of the section which is useless will at 
least give the bill an honest status in the mind of the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER] 
is recognized for an amendment by way of a substitute to sec- 
tion 1. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Towner: Mr. Towxer moves to strike out 
the first section of the biil after the enacting clause and moves the 
adoption of the substitute offered as a substitute for the entire bill, 
with notice that if adopted he will then move to strike out the remain- 
si iarann of the bill as they are reached. 

he substitute offered is as follows: 

“That hereafter and during the continuance of the war between 
the United States and Germany it shall be unlawful for any n, 
partnership, corporation, or association, either as an individ or as 
an officer, agent, or employee of a partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion, producing, 8 buying, or selling or otherwise handling 
and controlling any article or articles suitable for human food, fuel, 
or other necessaries of life willfully to acquire control, store, hold, or 
hoard such articles for the purpose of limiting the supply thereof, or 
unreasonably enhancing the price thereof, or to monopolize or control 
the market thereof, or to limit the production or sale thereof, or to 
injure or destroy, or to limit, interfere, or prevent the transportation, 
storage, handling, or free disposition and sale thereof. red person 
violat the provisions of this section shall be 8 ty of a 
felony and shall be punished by fine not 3 $10. or by im- 
prisonment for not more thar five years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment : 4, That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any farmer, gardener, or other person with respect to the 
products of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or culti- 
vated by him, nor to any retailer with respect to the retail business 
actually conducted by him, nor to any common carrier with respect 
to transportation. 

“Suc. 2. That to carry into effect the 88 of this act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to purchase, provide for the production or manufac- 
ture of necessaries; to store them and to provide storage facilities for 
them by construction, purchase, lease, or otherwise; to sell them; and 
te require any person ering the control of any necessaries, or any 
storage space suitable for the storing of necessaries, to furnish the 
whole or any. part of such necessaries or storage space to the Govern- 
ment in such quantities. at such times, and at such prices as shall be 
determined by the President te be reasonable. Upon failure of the 
person to comply with such requirement, the President is authorized 
to requisition and take possession of any such necessaries or storage 
space, and to pay for them at the price so determined. If the price so 
determined be not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the 
same such person shall be paid the amount prescribed by the President, 
and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further 
sum as, added to the amount so paid, will be just compensation for such 
necessaries or storage space, and jurisdiction Is hereby conferred on the 
United States district courts to hear and determine all such contro- 
yersies: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to 
require any natural person to furnish to the Government any neces- 
saries held by him and reasonably required for consumption by himself 
and dependents for a reasonable time. Any moneys received by the 
United States from or in connection with dis 1 by the United 
States of necessaries under this section may, in the discretion of the 
President, 8 as a POOE K 8 anying out tee 
purposes o is section. nce of such moneys not u as par 
of such revolving fund shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 3 

“Sec. 3. That whenever the President shall find that it is impossible 
by voluntary arrangement or agreement to assure an adequate and 
continuous supply of necessaries, he is authorized to requisition and 
take over, for use or operation by the Gorernment, any factory, mine, or 
other plant, or any part thereof, in which any ne es are or ma 
be manufactured, produced, prepared, or mined. Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall determine that the further use or operation by the Govern- 
ment of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, is not essen- 
tial for the national security or defense, the same shall be restored to 
the person entitled to the po: on thereof. The United States shall 
make just compensation, to be determined by the President, for the 
taking over, use, occupation, and operation by the Government of any 
such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof. If the amount so deter- 
mined be unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same, such 

rson shall be paid the amount prescribed by the President, and shall 

entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as. 
added to the amount paid, will be just compensation, in the manner 
rovided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial 
‘ode. The President is authorized to prescribe such re; tions as he 
may deem essential for carrying out the purposes of this section, in- 
eluding the operation of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part 
thereof, the purchase, sale, or other disposition of articles used, manu- 
factured, produced. prepared, «r mined therein, and the ada bot 
control, and compensation of employees. -Any moneys received by the 
United States from or in connection with the use or operation of any 
such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, may, in the discretion of 
the President, be used as a revolving fund for the purpose of the con- 
tinued use or operation of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part 
thereof. and the accounts of each such factory, mine, plant, or part 
thereof, shall be kept separate and distinct. Any balance of such 
moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be paid into the 
‘Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 4. That undue enhancement of prices of food, feed, fuel, and 
other necessaries of life is hereby prohibited. Whenever the President 
finds it essential in order to prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation 
of prices of, or in order to prevent injurious speculation in, or in order 
to prevent unjust market manipulation or unfair and misleading 
— an quotations of the prices of food, feed, fuel, and other neces- 
sarles of life he is authorized to prescribe such epee verning, 
or may either wholly or partly prohibit, operations, practices, and 
transactions at, on, in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of 
trade, or similar institution or place of business as he may find 
essen 


in order to prevent, correct, or remove such evil practices. 
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Further, for the purposes of this section, the President may require all 
persons coming within its provisions to keep such records and state- 


ments of account, and may require such pons to make such returns, 
verified under oath or otherwise. as will fully and correctly disclose 
all transactions at, in, or on, or under the rules of any such exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or place of business, including t 
making, execution, settlement, and fulfillment thereof. He may also 
require all persons acting in the capacity of a clearing house, clearing 
association, or similar institution, for the purpose of clearing, settling, 
or adjusting transactions at, in, or on, or under the rules of any suc 
exchange, board of trade or similar institution or place of business, to 
keep such records and to make such returns as will fully and correctly 
disclose all facts in their possession relating to such transactions, and 
he may appoint agents to conduct the investigations necessary to en- 
force the provisions of this section and all rules and regulations made 
by him in pursuance thereof, and may fix and pay the compensation of 
such agents. Any person who willfully violates any regulation made 
pursuant to this section, or who knowingly engages in any operation, 
practice, or transaction prohibited pursuant to this section, or who 
willfully aids or abets any such violation or any such ee Opera 
tion, practice, or transaction, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than four years, or both, 

“Sec. 5. That whenever the President shall find that limitation, 
regulation, or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds 
in the production of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic i or 
such nonalcoholic beverages as he shall determine, or that reduction of 
the alcoholic content of any 1 is essential in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous supply of food, he is authorized, from time to 
time, to prescribe, and give public notice of, the extent of the limitation, 
regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. Whenever such no- 
tice shall have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no person shall, 
after a reasonable time, which shall be prescribed in the notice, use 
any foods, food materials, or feeds in the production of alcohol or of 
alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, except in accordance with the 
limitations, regulations, and prohibitions prescribed in such notice, 
or produce any beverage having an alcoholic content in excess of the 
amount prescribed therefor in such notice. Any person who willfully 
violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine not exceeding 85,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both. 

“Sec, 6, That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
immediately and until expended, for the payment of such rent, the ex- 
pense of such printing and publications, the purchase of such material 
and equipment, and the employment of such persons and means, in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere, as the President may deem essential, 

“Src. 7. That for the purposes of this act the sum of $150,000,000 
is hereby approectated, out of soy moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be available immediately and until expended : Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
purposes described in section 6.” 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I think this substitute is sub- 
ject to a point of order, but I am not going to make it. I be- 
lieve under the arrangement the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] is to have 10 minutes. I should like to reserve 5 min- 
utes to myself, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I feel some hesitancy and re- 
luctance in presenting this substitute, for the reason that I am 
in favor of this legislation and shall support this bill, I presume, 
whether my substitute is adopted or not. I have made an en- 
deayor to cure some of what I consider to be the defects in this 
bill, and I nave done so for two reasons: First, for the purpose 
of perfecting it as an operative piece of legislation; and, second, 
because I think it is much more likely to become a law speedily 
in the form which I suggest than otherwise, 

The bill as prepared, as we all know, is not the work of the 
Committee on Agriculture. It comes from the Department of 
Agriculture, but we do not know who prepared it. Of course, we 
might denounce it. I do not desire to do that. I only desire to 
say this: That evidently any man, and certainly any Member of 
Congress who has read this bill, must know that it is one of the 
most complicated pieces of legislation ever proposed. No one 
knows what it will do or what will become of it. We all desire 
the speedy passage of legislation, If now the objects and pur- 
poses of this bill can be secured by simplifying it, by striking 
out the unnecessary and extraneous parts of it, by getting rid 
of the complicated, questionable, and debatable portions of it, 
then certainly we will have accomplished a great deal. 

There are only two objects and purposes in this legislation. 
The first is the prevention of evil practices such as hoarding, 
monopolizing, manipulation, speculation, and unduly enhancing 
the prices of the necessaries of life. That is the first object 
and purpose of this legislation. The second is to give the Presi- 
dent power over the industries of this country to carry on the 
war. 

Now, gentlemen, the first eight sections of this bill are an 
endeayor to accomplish the first object, and that can all be 
accomplished, as I believe, in the first section which I have 
proposed in this bill. In this bill the operative features are 
separated. We separate the means of control, we separate the 
methods of punishment, we separate the method of dealing 
with evil practices, and in my judgment we should do only one 
thing, prohibit them and punish them if they are evil practices, 
and we intend to do so, That is our object and purpose. We 


propose to prevent the undue hoarding, monopolizing, and manip- 
ulation of products for the purpose of unreasonably enhancing 
prices, and I think all that is necessary for us to do is to do 
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as I have done in the substitute in the first section. This sub- 
stitute is in reality in its first section a substitute for the first 
eight sections of the bill. It simply makes a statement of these 
evil practices and puts a punishment upon them. That simpli- 
fies the bill, remoyes the objectionable features, and makes it 
really operative. 

Now, the other provisions of the bill, intended to give the 
President power and control of the industries of the country 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, I have put in the sub- 
stitute practically as they were drawn in the bill. For instance, 
section 2 of my substitute is section 9 of the bill, and gives 
the President power to purchase and sell or requisition food- 
stuffs in the country, and so forth. Section 3 of my substitute 
is section 10 of the bill. It gives the President power to requisi- 
tion, operate factories, mines, and so forth, wherever necessary. 
Section 4 of the substitute is section 11 of the bill, which gives 
the President the power to regulate and prevent injurious specu- 
lation or market manipulation. Section 5 of the substitute is 
section 13 of the bill, which gives the President the power to 
regulate the use of grain or food provisions for alcoholic liquors. 
Sections 6 and 7 of the substitute are sections 18 and 19 of the 
bill, which contain the appropriations, 

Now, gentlemen, if we can accomplish these objects by a piece 
of legislation that anybody can understand, that can be easily 
enforced, that gives the President all the power it was intended 
to give him by this legislation, then I submit that it ought to be 
done. I presume gentlemen here will not feel justified in vot- 
ing for the substitute now. Perhaps they may be wise in doing 
so. I present it, however, in good faith, and I would like to 
have it receive the consideration of the Members of the House 
during the succeeding days of this debate so that finally we 
may be able, before it is finally passed in the House, to so 
simplify it and to make it operative and make it in such a form 
as will be speedily enacted into law. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Les. 

Mr. SIMS. In section 5 of the bill reported by the commit- 
tee, in the latter part of it, is a provision exempting the farm- 
ers and gardeners, and then it excludes common carriers. I 
notice that the gentleman’s substitute excludes common carriers, 
What is the object of exempting common carriers and putting 
them in a class with farmers and gardeners? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman frankly that I 
have not considered that. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will yield, I will answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER, I yield. 

Mr. LEVER. The purpose of preferential shipments was 
originally carried in the bill as it was introduced, but it was 
the understanding of the committee that a separate bill pending 
before the gentleman's committee, I believe, was to take care of 
that: situation, and therefore the committee cut it out. 

Mr. SIMS. But it classes the common carrier with the farmer 
and the gardener. 

Mr. LEVER, We did not want the provisions of the bill to 
apply to common carriers. 

Mr. SIMS. How could it unless they were gardeners and 
farmers? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the chairman's idea is that other 
legislation proposed will more fully give the same control. 

Mr. SIMS. I think it ought to be stricken out of the bill 
and out of the gentleman’s substitute. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think so, too, but I would not say so dog- 
matically. I used the language of the bill and did not try to 
modify it except as it was absolutely necessary to make it clear 
and a straightforward piece of legislation. 

Now, gentlemen, we all know what opposition there is to this 
bill. I think much of the opposition that has been suggested 
is not well founded. I think much of the opposition that has 
been suggested has been caused by the debatable and unneces- 
sary parts of the bill. Take, for instance, the licensing system, 
which, in my judgment, is entirely unnecessary; and it would 
be one of the most complicated and diflicult pieces of machinery 
that could possibly be thought of and would entail an enormous 
expenditure of money to put it into operation. The licensing of 
all the institutions for storage, even the small dealers in food 
products, the purchasers of eggs, poultry, and dairy products, the 
coal yards that handle fuel, all these things to be subjected to 
a licensing system, and then to say that there must be a violas 
tion of the terms of the license in any case before there can be a 
punishment of what we desire to make a crime, is to make it 
dificult to. enforce the penal portion of the statute. If we 
intend te punish n man for evil practices which we define, and 
we do so in this bill, then we should not make the punishment 
so far removed from the offense that conviction is almost im- 
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possible And especially we should not penalize a whole class 
because of the evil practices of an individual. If a single 
Violation is shown, the individual only should be punished, not 
the whole class engaged in the same line of business. 

We should prohibit simply and attach a penalty to it 
clearly, and then we will have accomplished the object. Let 
that be known and men will certainly more quickly obey the 
law than they will if they say, “Oh, well, the President has 
got to notify us; we can then obtain license to do business, 
and he has got to issue an order to us to stop these evil prac- 
tices, and we are going to have a probationary period in 
which we will endeavor to stop these evil practices,” and all 
that has to be done, and then a new violation has to occur 
before you can punish men for the pirating and exploitation 
of food products all over this country of ours outside of the 
legitimate trade. In the sections ofthe substitute there is 
no provision that would unjustly punish any man for an 
honest performance of his duty. I have nothing further to 
suggest unless there are some questions that gentlemen desire 
to ask regarding the matter. I will only add that, while I 
do not believe this substitute will commend itself to the ap- 
proval of the membership of the House at this time, I submit 
it in good faith as an bonest endeavor at least upon my part 
to simplify this legislatien and make it effective, and I hope 
and trust it will receive the consideration of the House, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the proposal submitted by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] affords the committee a 
test proposition. ‘This bill is drawn upon the theory of pro- 
viding for certain processes of food control, and then it also 
provides for certain offenses in connection with food, which are 
penalized, and then the appropriation section. The preposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa as I heard it only propeses 
penal offenses and attaches proper penalties to those offenses. 
it is my thought, and it is the thought of Mr. Hoover, and the 
thought of the President himself, and of the Committee on Agri- 
cultvre, I think almost unanimously, that the greater results 
from this legislation are not coming through the penal sections 
of the bill, but through the control which is to be set up by 
the food administrator. Mr. Hoover. The gentleman's propo- 
sition cuts out all efforts at control. It simply says that spec- 
ulation, for instance, is a crime and punishes it, but-it does not 
provide anywhere for that balance wheel in our machinery of 
distribution, the lack of which in my judgment has brought 
about the conditions from which we are now suffering. It is 
all very well, as expressed to me by the very distinguished 
gentleman this morning, to set up in your watermelon patch a 
scarecrow, but a scarecrow only scares; it neither hoes, nor 
plows, nor harvests. It gets you nowhere except to keep the 
crows out, What we are trying te do in the control provisions 
of the bill is to set up something that is constructive; to set up 
something that will do the business; to set up something that 
will coordinate the distributing machinery of this country and 
bring to it the most efficient adm'nistration and use, and if the 
gentleman's proposition should prevail, in my humble judgment, 
it would take from this bill at least 75 per cent of the effective- 
ness which the committee feels is in the bill. I trust, there- 
fore, that it may be voted down. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Just ene other thought before I yield. The 
suggestion has been made here repeatedly that this bill has been 
crudely drawn. Those whe make that suggestion have not 
offered anything to make it any less crude. One gentleman said 
yesterday there were many foolish provisions in the bill, but he 
has submitted no amenĝments to make these provisiens wise. or 
even to strike them out. It is a very easy matter to criticize, 
but the Committee on Agriculture was undert king to sail an 
absolutely uncharted sea, and we believe that we have brought 
to this committee and to this House a sane, logical, and reason- 
able proposition. 

More than that, the suggestion has been made that this bill is 
the product of the Agricultural Department, and that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has had practically nothing to do with it. 
No statement could be further from the fact than that. It is 
true the Agricultural Department early in the session did pre- 
pare, at the suggestion of many members of the committee and 
at the suggestion of thinkers threughout the country, a bill 
which they submitted for the consideration of the committee 
only. The committee did consider it: We met in full session 
every morning. We discussed the sections; we got the judg- 
ment of the full committee. and we submitted that judgment to 
a subcommittee composed of the best lawyers of the committee, 
we thought, and we, with the solicitor of the department, went 
over this bill line by line, word by word, and there is not a line 


in the bill, there is not a word in the bill, that has not had the 
fullest and most earnest consideration of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. Not only that, but we struck from the original bill, I 
think, two-thirds of the language submitted and probably two- 
thirds of the sections. This is a bill ihat has been considered 
by your committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute in which to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest that the gentleman ask it on the next 
section. 

Mr. MEEKER. I withdraw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Lowa in the nature of a substitute. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby established a 1 control of 


necessaries which shall extend to and include all the p. methods. 
activities of, and for the production, 8 procurement, Strate 
of this act; and all such necessaries, v proce; meth- 

interest. And in carrying the p ‘th this pF ving) v hy 
dent is ‘authorized to enter 7 5 any nts — agree- 
ments, to use any agen or agencies, to 2 8 the services of any 
person without 5 on, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
to utilize any depar t or agency of the Government, and to coordi- 
nate their activities so as te avoid any preventable loss or duplication 
of effort or funds: P. ed, That none of the penalties of this act 
shall apply to this section. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scorr of Iowa: Page 2, line 24, strike out 
the words “ for the purposes of and insert the words “as specified in.” 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been said 
heretofore with respect to the scope of section 3 and the apparent 
almost unlimited power that is given the President in that 
section if the section is to be constrned as legislative in its 
character and unlimited by the subsequent provisions of the 
bill. The effect of the amendment striking out the words “ pe 
the purposes of” and inserting the words “as specified in“ 
to make it clear that the purpose is to give to the President in 
of the powers specified in the act, but to give no blanket powers 
that would have no remedy attached, and no specific mode of 
execution stated. It limits the general or comprehensive lan- 
guage of section 3, and confines the operation to the remedies 
and provisions as contained in the subsequent sections. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. LENROOT : Page 2, line 24, 
strike in the words“ for the purposes of and insert as hereinafter 
expressly p ed.” 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
things-sought to be secured by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa, but if seems to me that it is possible at least that 
his amendment does not accomplish the purpose intended. 
When you say “specified in this act,” if section 3, as it stands, 
confers a general power upon the President, that is one of the 
powers specified in the act and therefore the gentleman's 
amendment does not limit it in any way. The substitute that 
I have proposed, instead of the language “as specified in the 
act,” would make it read “as hereinafter expressly provided,” 
thereby absolutely eliminating any of the general powers and 
authority that are previously found in section 3. Now, that is 
merely a question of which accomplishes best the purpose 
intended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the gentleman would further 
amend by striking out the words “this act,” following the word 
“of,” in line 24? 

Mr. LENROOT. I intended my amendment as a complete 
substitute fer the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa merely struck out the words “for the purposes oft 

Mr, LENROOT, “Of this act.“ I thought. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And inserted the words “as specified in.“ 
The gentleman's amendment to have full force should also in- 
clude striking out the words “ this act.” i 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment as a substitute by striking out the words 
“for the purposes of this act,” in line 24, and inserting the 
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words “as hereinafter expressly provided.” 
merits of the proposition I will say just a word. 


Now, upon the 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the modified amend- 
ment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment : Page 2, line 24, strike out the words “for the 
purposes of this net and insert the words “as hereinafter e ressly 

rovided,” so that it will read, “which shall be 5 and 4 adminis. 

ered by the President as hereinafter expressly provided. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask whether the 
chairman intends to oppose this amendment? If net, I do not 
desire to take any further time. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like very much to hear the gentleman’s 
statement before I express an opinion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, upon the merits of the proposition 

Mr. RUCKER. Before the gentleman proceeds, may I ask 
him a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield. 

Mr. RUCKER. Would not the amendment be stronger and 
come nearer accomplishing tlie gentleman’s purpose if the word 
“ hereinafter ” was omitted? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because the general power by the pro- 
visions of the language of section 3 would still remain. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is the reason I suggest the word “ here- 
inafter ” ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. LENROOT. If you strike out the word“ e 
there is no occasion for any amendment at all. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not catch the idea, then. 

Mr. LENROOT. Because the power then is complete; unless 
it is desired to limit the authority of the President to the specific 
enumerated things afterwards found in the act, then there is 
no o¢casion for any amendment at all. ` 

Mr, RUCKER. Would not the language “herein expressly 
provided“ be just as complete as “ hereinafter ”? 

Mr, LENROOT. No; it would not. Section 3 in the language 
from lines 18 to 23 confers a general power upon the President 
independent of the other sections of the act. If we merely said 
“as herein expressly provided“ it will include that general 
power, while if we say “hereinafter expressly provided,” it 
makes it purely a declaratory section, and for the specific au- 
thority of the President in the enumerated cases we must look 
to the other sections of the act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In this bill as in many others there are cer- 
tain expressed powers given the Executive and certain implied 
powers to carry out the expressed powers. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment in any way hamper the President in exercis- 
ing the implied powers necessary to carry out the expressed 
powers? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not in the least; any implied power that 
grows out of any expressed authority granted would still exist, 
of course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was fearful that the gentleman's amend- 
ment being so specific as to the expressed powers might some- 
what handicap the Executive in the exercise of powers neces- 
sarily implied. 

Mr. LENROOT. In every provision of the Constitution is a 
grant of expressed power, and in each of those expressed powers 
there are all the powers implied necessary to carry out the 
expressed powers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where the legislation limits the Executive 
to the exercise of expressed powers, is not that an attempt to 
limit him or handicap him in the use of the implied powers? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not unless you say we can not legislate 
upon any matter except in the manner specifically expressed in 
the various articles of the Constitution itself, because exactly 
the same principle applies. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will yield to another ques- 
tion. The gentleman’s amendment provides that certain things 
shall be done “as hereinafter expressly provided.” Now, if 
“ hereinafter expressly provided ” does not completely authorize 
the President, then he would be limited to the exercise of powers 
“hereinafter expressly provided.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I am frank to say I am perfectly willing to 
eliminate from the amendment the word “expressly,” and we 
will still limit the powers, as I desire to have done. I have no 
objection to that, and if the gentleman desires to make that 
amendment at the proper time I shall offer no objection to it. 

Mr, GARD. I think my question is much in the same line. 


The Clerk will report the amendment as 


I desire to know what would be covered by the gentleman’s 
amendment. 


What would be “ hereinafter expressly provided“? 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask e consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. What would be the meaning of the section as 
amended by the gentleman, with these words in? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be merely a declaratory’ section. 
There is only one power given in the section as construed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]; a member of the 
committee, and that is the power of the President to make 
yoluntary arrangements. That power would still exist with my 
amendment. Every power that is conferred on the President in 
subsequent sections would still exist, and all implied powers 
growing out of it. Those express powers would still exist. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman thinks there is no doubt but 
that it would be held that the language of his amendment refers 
not to this section but to the act? “ Hereinafter” would refer 
to the act and certainly not to the section only. 

Mr. SIMS. What is the real difference between the language 
of the bill and your amendment in its effect upon the purposes 
of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. We have had a good deal of discussion and 
general debate, I will say, and I do not know whether the gen- 
tleman listened to it or not, but the chairman of the committee 
urged the construction that section 3 conferred general independ- 
ent power upon the President with relation to this whole ques- 
tion, and that he was not limited in the exercise of power by the 
subsequent sections of the bill, and, to a question which I asked, 
agreed that if that construction was correct then everything 
else in the bill except the appropriation section and the penalties 
and those sections not regulatory might go out of the bill, be- 
cause they were merely suggestive or advisory to the President. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman accept that as the dived 
construction? 

Mr. LENROOT. Ido not; but I do say that the proper con- 
struction should be made plain, and it will be made plain by 
this amendment, making it clear that this is merely a declara- 
tory section of the intention and purpose of Congress. 

Mr. SIMS. You do not mean to say “hereinafter” but just 
“ hereafter,” meaning after this bill becomes a law? 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean hereinafter in this bill. I do not 
think for a moment that there should be any authority granted 
to the President in this section over and beyond the express 
powers granted later in the bill. If you do say that there 
should be general authority granted to the President to do any- 
thing that he sees fit with reference to this food and fuel 
situation, then you have gone beyond any nation that is now at 
war. You have gone beyond the Kaiser, you have gone beyond 
England, you have gone beyond France, You have simply 
turned over to the President to do as he sees fit, anything that 
he deems proper, with reference to these matters. I want to say, 
further, that the gentleman of course knows, as he has been 
a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for years, that if we would confer any such power we have no 
right to do so. 

Mr. SIMS. My contention is that the language here, “for 
the purposes of this act,” does not confer such powers as the 
gentleman has described. 

Mr. LENROOT. For the purposes of this act“ means what? 
For the purposes of encouraging the food supply and conserv- 
ing it, and all that sort of thing. If the gentleman's construc- 
tion is correct, it simply says he wants Congress without legislat- 
ing to say to the President, “ You can do anything you please,” 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. That you can restrict the rights of citi- 
zens as you choose without any limitation or specification from 
Congress, Does the gentleman desire that? 

Mr. SIMS. My. contention is that this section 3 does not 
confer any such power as that, either with the amendment or 
the substitute offered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Without the amendment it is open to that 
construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. HEINTZ. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. I trust that the gentleman may have five min- 
utes more. I hope the gentleman ‘will withdraw his objection, 

Mr. HEINTZ. I withdraw the objection. 
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Mr. LEVER; Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] may proceed for 


five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] if his amendment, rearranged in this 
form, would not meet his purpose: After the word “act,” in 
line 24, insert his amendment, so that it will read: “For the 
purposes of this act as hereinafter provided?” 

Mr. LENROOT. That accomplishes the same thing. I would 
have no objection to that. My only point is that it should 
be made clear that this section 8 is declaratory only, but, so 
far as specific powers are concerned, we must look to subsequent 
sections of the act. I want to say that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] and the gentleman from Michigan 
[ Mr. McLavuGurty] both say that in their opinion that was the 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, I do not stand for that statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Except as to voluntary arrangements, ; 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. That modifies the gentleman’s whole 
statement, absolutely. 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment saves that, because that is 
found later on in the section, and I have no objection to that. 

Mr. FESS and Mr. GARD rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield first to the gentleman from Ohio 
[ Mr; Garp]. 5 

Mr. GARD. If this section under the construction is 
declaratory, would it not be necessary to establish in terms 
what the governmental control was? The mere saying that 
governmental control shall be used would hardly be sufficient. 

Mr. LENROOT. In all the subsequent sections we do ex- 
pressly determine what the control is. This section does two 
things: In the first part of the section it designates the Presi- 
dent as the party through whom the control is to be exercised. 
Later on it authorizes expressly the President to enter into 
voluntary arrangements. I have no objection to that. My 
amendment will permit that. 

Mr. GARD. But it does not say, at least, what the govern- 
mental control consists of. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the whole purpose of the bill later 
on, Let me ask the gentleman what is the purpose of the sub- 
sequent sections of this act relating to control if full control is 
intended to be given by section 3? 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. As intimated by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp], is not the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin turning what is really a legislative direction into an ex- 
press limitation of power? Is not that the purpose of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. If it were a declaration, my amendment 
would not be a limitation of power, because if there is a power 
conferred by the act, then it is something more than a mere 

declaration. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has conceded that this is a 
declaratory regulation. Is not his amendment and the force of 
it to turn that into an express grant or limitation of power? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a limitation of power, and that makes 
it expressly a legislative declaration, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? , 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this is merely a declaratory 
paragraph, why do we in the proviso say that none of the 
penalties of the act shall attach to the section? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is clear that if that language remains 
in the bill, this section is something more than a mere legis- 
lative declaration. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to this 
amendment. I am opposed to pulling the teeth out of this bill. 

This bill does indeed grant extraordinary powers, and it is a 
very drastic bill, but that is what we want in this crisis. We 
want just the kind of a bill that is here, and just the kind of a 
bill that the committee has reported, and that is the kind of a 
bill that the people of this country demand, and that is the 
kind of a bill that the Congress should pass. I congratulate 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


the committee on the fine work they have done in presenting 
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this bill for the consideration of the House. The thing to do is 
to pass this bill in its entirety, and I shall oppose every amend- 
ment to it that is not recommended by the committee shay 
LApplause.] 

If this House moves as slowly as it did yesterday we will nok 
be able to get this bill passed at this session. I am going to 
vote for this bill as it is, and I shall oppose all amendments to it. 

Members get up here and argue, and propose amendments, 
and find fault. I suppose there are Members here who would 
find fault with the Bible, and would find fault with the Ten 
Commandments, and even with the-ways of the Lord himself. 
There is no bill but some Member would find fault with. 

The people of this country demand this bill be passed, and 
passed at once, and without unnecessary delay. If we are 
going to uphold the hands of the Commander in Chief in con- 
serving all the resources of this country in this great struggle 
we must pass this bill. It is no time to talk about the great 


‘powers granted, or the rights of Congress. Wars are carried 


on by the Commander in Chief, and unless he does some wrong 
he should be followed. We should follow the President in this 
crisis, and not lead him. 

I am going to stand by the President, as I have in the past 
[applause] and vote for this bill as it is, except such amend- 
ments as the committee proposes, because this is the bill the 
President wants, and if he is wrong I can hold him responsible 
later. This is no time for argument, faultfinding, holding out 
on technicalities, or wasting time in debate. Ambitious Mem- 
bers must curb their ambitions for the present and subordinate 
their personal ambitions for the welfare of the whole country. 
The people “back home” demand the passage of this bill and 
demand that it be passed now. The people of this country are 
watching this bill very closely and they will know what we 
are doing here, and we will have to account to them later. 

I have received hundreds of letters from the people back 
home wanting to know why we do not pass this bill? Why is 
it being delayed? What is the matter with Congress? It is 
really our conduct here that is subjecting us to the criticism 
that we are receiving all over this country. Mr. Dries from 
Texas said more on this bill in five minutes yesterday than all 
of the Members have said in three days. It is a drastic bill. 
It is a far-reaching bill. It does grant extraordinary power. It 
does make the President a dictator. But that is what the peo- 
ple of this country want, and what they want now. The people 
of this country are unanimously in favor of the immediate pas- 
sage of this bill. 

I desire to read the following letter, which expresses the 
sentiments of a great majority of the people of this country. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO, June 21, 1917. 
Hon. Hexry I. Emerson, + 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sia: As 1 am one of your constituents I not only urge but 
demand that — support the food- control bill and any legislation which 
will cause adequate coal to be mined, and regulate the price to be 
paid by the 8 There not only should be a limit to the amount 
to be received by roducer (of all necessaries of life especially), 
but there should fib = limit to the amount to be paid by the consumer. 

I expect you not only to support the above-mentioned legislation but 
to see that it is passed quickly. 

It is my opinion, and the opinion of all with whom I have conversed, 
that the situation is desperate and that unless sométhing is done very 
soon by the peoples“ Representatives, the people will take the matter in 
their own hands, and, of course, you are cognizant of the results of 
such an action. 

Don't bother about constitutionality. 
passing these laws before it is too late, 
may be thrashed out later. 

Very respectfully, yours, E. S. LomMasson. 

We have conscripted men, we have conscripted wealth, and we 
should conscript the food of this country in the interests of the 
people of this country. We have loaned money to foreign coun- 
tries, and we may or may not get it back. We have received 
commissions from almost every country on the face of the earth, 
and we are going to receive one to-morrow. It is time for this 
Congress to do something for the péople back home. I shall 
oppose this amendment. I shall oppose the substitute, and I 
shall oppose every amendment to this bill that is not recom- 
mended by the committee itself. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman in charge of the bill will 
permit, does not the gentleman think it well to ask unanimous 
consent, after the views of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Emer- 
son] have been expressed, at once to pass the bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. BORLAND. - Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania rose 
first. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


ou to assist in 
tutional features 


We want 
The cons 


I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 
Mr. BORLAND. I desire to oppose the pending amendment. 
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The CHATRMAN, ‘The gentleman ‘from Missouri is recog- 
mized. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I trust ‘that this amendment 
will not be adopted, because, in my nia ate it changes the 


eharacter of this section and is 1 its tendency. It 
ds the character of amendment that i think we ought to guard 
against in this kind of an bill. 


Section 3 is intended, so we Jam from the opinion of the. 
‘Solicitor of the department, as a legislative declaration. He 


says, if I may quote for a moment: 


‘The bill carries on its face a declaration ongea ie Bee tees ee: 
tion that by reason of the existence of a s the things re- 
quires oS or ee: 5 to the national security or 9 — to 


cesses, methods, and activities necessaries are affected 
the public interest. Is this legislative a on well founded? 

Then he goes on and discusses how well founded that legisla- 
tive declaration is, that these particular activities are affected 
by the public interest. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do not the words “There is hereby estab- 
lished,” and so forth, amount to more than a mere declaration? 
Is not that an absolute exercise of power, a conferring of power 
on the President, and is not the proposed amendment here a 
regulation and definition of the methods by which that power 
can be exercised, and is it not a good limitation to say ‘that this 
power, that is extraordinary, should only be exercised in ac- 
cordance with the terms that this Congress lays down? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think not. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 1 think it is. ; 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to call attention to the language of 
section 3— 

That there is hereby established Pr prey crine control of necessaries 
which shall extend to and include the processes, methods, 33 
‘of, and for the D reduction, manufacture, procurement, storage, distri- 
pal pong sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption eb — 

Now, there is a legislative declaration. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But, if the gentleman will permit, is not 
that word “established” more than a declaration? 

Mr. BORLAND. “ Which shall be exercised and administered 
by the President for the purposes ‘of this act.” In other words, 
that subordinate clause, “which shall ‘be administered by the 
President for the purpose of this act,” is not a grant of power, 
nor is it so intended. It is a part, and a subordinate part, a 
descriptive part, of the legislative declaration. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is not a grant of power, what is it? 

Mr. BORLAND. As I understand the gentleman’s propo- 
sition, it is to turn ‘this clause into a grant of power by saying 
that the President shall act as hereinafter specified. Now, I 

with the view of the gentleman from ‘Ohio [Mr. Garp], 
thut if the gentleman from Wisconsin seeks to turn this into a 
specific grant of power, then he must go on and enumerate in 
this section what this governmental control is. But the theory 
of the bill is that there is first a legislative declaration of the 
need for this governmental control, to wit, the war emergency, 
‘and the specific reference to the agency through which ‘that 
control shall be exercised, and no specific grant of power is in- 
‘tended by the theory of the bill to be embraced in this section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, 

Mr. LENROOT. Tf ‘there is ‘no specific grant of power in 
Section 3, how could my amendment be a limitation upon that 

rer? 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘The gentleman iis seeking ‘to ‘change ‘the 

. language of section 8, and to provide that it shall be done as 
hereinafter expressly ‘provided. That is his amendment, and 
that is what I object to. I object to turning the language of 

` this section into a specific limitation of power, because I regard 
the gentleman’s amendment not so much a grant of power as 

a limitation of power. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has not the gentleman said nis construction 

Is that there is no grant of power? 

- Mr. BORLAND. That is my contention. 

' Mr. LENROOT. How- could there ‘be any limitation on some- 
thing which did not exist? i 

Mr. BORLAND. I think it is not wise to try to grant or to 

dimit the power of the President. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak to the 


£ 
Mr, LEVER. I ‘ak unanimous consent that ‘the debate on 
` this amendment be closed in 15 minutes. * 

Mr. BATHRICK. I want five minutes on that. 


1. Mr. n Can not the gentleman make it a little 
longer 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder how many more amendments there 
are to this section? Has the gentleman from Wyoming TMr, 
‘MowvEt1] one? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no amendment. 

Mr, LENROOT. I wish to strike out ‘the proviso. 

Mr, LEVER. I think there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to move to strike out 
the proviso. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think there need be any discussion on 
that, because I think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I should like five minutes on 
this paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. Will gentlemen who desire to speak on this 
hold up:their hands and let us see how many there are? 

Mr. LENROOT. If this amendment is defeated, I have 
another on which I should like to have five minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman accept an amendment 
‘that the word expressly“ shall be stricken out? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will offer it, I will accept 
it. f 


Mr. LEVER. Then the gentleman from Kentucky will not 
want any time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. There are five gentlemen on this side who 
desire to have five minutes each. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘Then make it 40 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman give us 25 minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. Reserving 10 minutes of that for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BATHRICK. ‘Reserving the right to object, do I get five 
minutes out of ‘this? 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentleman can. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will give us 25 
this side, he can have whatever time he pleases. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I want only five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 50 minutes, 25 
minutes to be used on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed in 50 minutes, half of that time te be 
used on the Republican side. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to know if the gentleman objects to my offering 
an amendment to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. LEVER. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I offer it, then, and ask that 
it be pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask if the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
ROOT] will accept in lieu of his amendment to insert, after the 
word “ Tet on ‘page 24, line 2, the words “as hereinafter 
provided“ 

Mr. LENROOT: I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘That that shall be an amendment pend- 
ing before the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my substitute and offer in its stead the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. LEVER. Let that be reported, please. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I am quite willing to withdraw my 
original amendment and permit the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ‘Lenroor] to offer this as an original amendment to the 
section. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr] 
‘asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

. Mr. LENRGOT. <I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
substitute and permit the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
Tau] to offer us an original amendment the suggestion that 


he made. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 


unanimous consent to be permitted to withdraw the susbtitute 
offered by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, 7 now citer’ the ameniment 
which I suggested. 


minutes on 


BOERS 


The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman send up his amend- 
ment? T 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My amendment is in the following words : 

After the word “act,” in line 24, page 2, insert the words “as here- 
inafter provided.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. MoxTAGUE: Page 2, line 24, after the 
word “act,” insert the words “as hereinafter provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 

[Mr. Lever] now desire to submit a request for time? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a general 
desire to vote at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

The announcement of the Chairman that the amendment was 
agreed to was received with applause. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to offer to section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 3, lines 9 
and 10, strike out the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand that the chair- 
man of the committee is willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. As far as I am concerned, I am willing to accept 
it, but the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] offered 
this in the committee and he ought to be heard. I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this amendment be closed in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close 
in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
where this bill was drawn nor by whom; however, it has the 
approval of the Committee on Agriculture and probably will 
pass the House in an amended form. This proviso which my 
amendment would strike out illustrates the importance of Con- 
gress exercising a scrutiny of bills of this kind. The para- 
graph gives the President unlimited power. The amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin would indicate that 
it is only a declaratory paragraph, and yet the proviso is that 
none of the penalties of this. act shall apply to the section. If 
it is a declaratory paragraph, why is it necessary to have a 
proviso that there shall be no punishment under the paragraph? 

What are the powers conferred on the President in this para- 
graph? To make voluntary arrangements and agreements, tu 
use any agency or agencies, to accept services of any person 
without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
and to utilize any department or agent of the Government. The 
proviso is that no punishment shall be applied to this section. 

The President may call in the great magipulators and 
agencies of one kind and another who are actually interested, 
and may put them in the council for national defense or under 
Mr. Hoover's direction, and the punitive clause is not to apply 
to them. I am glad that the chairman of the committee has 
indicated that he will have no objection to striking out this 
proviso. If wrong is done under this paragraph, it should 
be punished as under any other paragraph. 

There are some things apart from the proviso which I hope 
to have time to comment on in the two and a half minutes 
remaining, One is that there is a dispute on now as between 
the producers of corn and the producers of wheat as to what 
shall constitute bread fit for people to eat. There are rumors, 
and they seem to be fairly well founded, that our allies do not 
want corn bread, and there is testimony which I could produce, 
perhaps, in another five minutes, which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has inquired into, that the people of Europe do not 

- relish the notion of having corn mixed with their wheat. They 
want pure wheat flour. Mr. Hoover is here for the purpose of 
seeing that the allies are well supplied with wheat. We are to 
conserve our wheat supply under the direction of Mr. Hoover, 
but he is to see that our allies are well supplied with wheat 
and wheat flour, but it seems that we are to mix corn with the 
flour we have left for the consumption of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. Secretary of Agriculture Houston, on July 28, 1915, in a 
letter which I hope to quote in full later, indicated that the 
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department had experimented with the use of corn in foreign 
countries, I can not now read the whole letter, but he said 
that it was quite evident that this attempt to introduce corn 
flour and other corn products into western Europe had not met 
with success, and the people of Europe are not, as a rule, lovers 
of corn as human food. 

Now, there is a full-page advertisement in the Washington 
papers of this morning indicating that one of the first things 
to be done in this war emergency is to utilize corn for the people 
of the United States. This paragraph provides that the Presi- 
dent can call in various agencies, and many of them are here 
on the ground, to cooperate with him in conserving the resources 
of the country and limiting the food supply for the people of the 
United States, Evidently the corn advocates are among them, 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I can not yield in five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I merely wanted to say that corn bread is much 
better than wheat bread. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Corn pone may be good for 
grown people, but Dr. Wiley, who is a fairly good authority on 
dietetics, has stated that bread made of flour in which there is 
a large percentage of corn, as proposed by some of these large 
corn associations, is so deleterious to the children of this land 
that they grow up enfeebled and unfit for military service to 
which the people of Europe have been trained. I wish I had 
time to read into the Recorp something Dr. Wiley has said 
about the use of corn which is now proposed for a staple food 
of the people of the United States. At any rate, the people of 
Europe do not appreciate corn in their bread. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, as this bill 
was prepared by the Department of Agriculture, and as it came 
the word “ voluntary.” in line 3, page 3, and without the pro- 
to the Committee on Agriculture it contained section 3 without 
viso now appearing in lines 9 and 10, In the judgment of some 
members of the committee this section was very objectionable, 
but those who were urging the bill in the first instance and 
seemed to have more knowledge of it than other members of the 
committee, insisted that the section should stand just as pre- 
sented. To satisfy objections it was stated that the section was 
merely declaratory, that it conferred no authority, but it pro- 
vided that there should be established governmental “ control.” 
We asked what that meant. They said that the word would 
be used in the usual sense, but it came out during the discussion 
that it was clearly the intention of the officials of the depart- 
ment and those who were to administer the law that this sec- 
tion should be used as a club over the farmers and business 
men of the country. It was to be pointed out to them that here 
is a governmental control over every branch and phase of their 
business, and they must submit to every suggestion and every 
demand made upon them, because here was the governmental 
control“ without limit conferred in this bill. That statement 
was made after there had been considerable discussion of the 
bill and after it was said in the first instance that it conferred 
no power and was merely déclaratory. 

In an effort to make it clear that it was only declaratory and 
could not be used as a club to embarrass and drive the people 
of this country the word “ voluntary“ was inserted, authoriz- 
ing the President to make simply voluntary arrangements un- 
der this particular section. In order to make it doubly sure 
that no man from the department, no man working under Mr. 
Hoover, no man exercising or assuming control of affairs of 
the country could go out or send others out and use this section 
to compel obedience to their orders it was thought wise to add 
the proviso so that there could be no misunderstanding as to 
the meaning of the section providing that none of the penalties 
of this act shall attach to this section. The chairman and some 
others say that they are willing to have that go out; they did 
not want it to go in in the first place. They wanted the section 
to stand so that it could be used improperly as a club over the 
business men of this country, misrepresented to the business 
interests of the country, and held out to them as conferring 
authority upon those who would use it to compel obedience to 
the demands of those who would administer this law and this 
section of the law. In my judgment the section ought to go 
out altogether, or every possible safeguard ought to be placed 
around it. The word “ voluntary“ helps some. The proviso 
makes it clear that the section can not be used as those who 
prepared the bill expressly said they intended covertly and im- 
properly to use it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no general penalty section in this 
bill, is there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There are several penal- 
ties. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Applying only to each specific section. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Te each specific seetion. 
That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I want to ask this question: Could 
there be any possible construction given to this proviso except 
that if certain individuals entered into voluntary arrangements 
they might violate the prohibitions of subsequent sections of 
the act, and no penalty should apply te them? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In answer to that, if the 
gentleman will read further, following the provision in regard to 
voluntary arrangements, he will find that the President is au- 
thorized also to use any agency or agencies, to accept the serv- 
ices of any person without. compensation, to cooperate with any 
agency or person, to utilize any department or agency of the 
Government, and so on. If all these were voluntary there would 
be force in what the gentleman from Wisconsin says. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemam from Michigan 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes T2, noes 26. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craarron: Page 2, Hne 20, after the word 

“methods, strike out the comma and insert In lieu thereof the word 
hacia dl and strike out the comma after the word “of” in the same 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the committee accepts that 
5 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mongax: Page 2; line 20, after the word 
“methods” insert the word instrumentalities,” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The es is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. LEVER. Xr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins. 
F ask unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and 
all amendments thereto shall conelude in 20 minutes, 5 minutes 
to be used by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATERICK], 5 min- 
utes by gentleman from New York [Mr. Sreerr]}, 5 minutes 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STERRENS], 3 minutes by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr>Coorzr], and 2 minutes by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto shall close in 20 minutes, the time te be 

- apportioned as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I have viewed with con- 
siderable concern what seems te me to be an overwhelming in- 
clination on the part of certain gentlemen in this House to 
amend every bill that comes in here for the purpose of grant- 
ing the President power to transact the necessary business in 
eonnection with this war. They seem to desire to clip his 
wings, to limit his power in every particular possible, and I 
think, under these cireumstances, it. is one of the most. repre- 
hensible things that a Member of this House ean do. I shall 
not state that these gentlemen who are attempting to amend 
this bill intend to do the Government any harm. They are 
simply afraid that the President is going to have too much 
power. They have expressed the terrible fear on the floor of 
this. House that we are building up an autocracy in this country. 
They know that in order to carry on this war successfully we 
must have in a large degree autoeratie government, that no war 
was ever conducted successfully without autocratie leadership. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Yes, 1 

Mr. CANNON, Does not the gentleman think he ought not 
to blame, but rather commend, 435 men fer desiring to con- 
sider the bill themselyes instead of blindly accepting the judg- 


ment of 20 men? 
Mr. BATHRICK. I have no objection to the House con- 


sidering the bill, in the spirit of helpfulness for war emergencies, 


but gentlemen have carried into the consideration of these war 
measures the same dallying spirit which they have shown on 
occasions in time of peace. They do not seem to comprehend 
that extraordinary measures are necessary at this time, but on 
every point they have attempted to balk the endeavors of the 
administration to get itself into shape. For my own part, I 
believe we Ought to have some autocracy now. For a good 
many years, under our laws as they have stood, we have slowly, 
ineh by inch, made but little progress toward suppression of 
nefarious business practices in this country by interests which 
constitute in themselves a dangerous autocracy, and if we have 
a little individual autoeracy in this country at this time, if 
we have a little kingly power, we might more surely learn 
something we have never learned before, namely, who is re- 
sponsible for these artificially increased prices and the oppres- 
sion of the poor who are compelled to pay so much for food 
to-day that many of them are insufficiently fed. 

We have had investigation after investigation by commis- 
sions and committees and yet the hosts of greed are still 
merrily able to go on coining unfair shekles from our necessi- 
ties. If it was proposed te-proseeute them they nested securely 
in a snarl of red tape and drew protection from the law's delay 
and complications of the courts. 

Now the war is upon us, and for its duration I wish that 
power may be given to the President to cut this red tape and 
elear out these brush piles, exposing to the world these avaricous 
animals and to give them just punishment. Perhaps some of 
the gentlemen who are afraid to give the President so much 
power do not want this done, but the people do want it done. 

We may learn much if we give him some power, and, gentle- 
men, I for one want to stand for those measures as best I ean. 
I am sorry the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroot} passed. Unquestionably it was a limitation upon - 
the power of the President in this emergency, and I am glad 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] has passed, because I believe that that will afford some 
little additional power to the earnest men who direct and control 
this great situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. BATHRICK. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman had reason 
to believe that certain interests were endeavoring through 
war agitation to adulterate food, does not the gentleman think 
it is the duty of Congress to stay here and try to reach the 
erooks who are endeavoring to get in and make money under the 
guise of patriotism? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Absolutely; E agree that the gentleman's 
amendment should pass, and I am glad it did, and I just said 
so. I am afraid the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman agreed with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He did, and ħe was right. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr: BATHRICK. But I hope the gentlemen of this House 
will not keep on amending these bills and emasculate them the 
way they have done heretofore and fail to give the President 
the power to do what is necessary. I would rather trust the 
leadership to him. The people of this country trust the Presi- 
dent of the Unjted States, and I would rather trust him to lead 
than bickering factions of a Congress, some of whem have been 
putting these amendments in when back in the pigeonholes of 
their minds lurks some political animosity. I should not say 
they have it now. I will say gentlemen on the Republican side 
have played fair on this proposition with but few exceptions, 
but dating back year after year and in political campaign after 
political campaign some of them did not leve the President 
of the United States, and I. hope that no feeling of that kind 
and no spirit of that kind will enter into the controversies over 
these bills. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BATHRICK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman recognizes that the Republicans 
at least have been more loyal in their support of the administra- 
tion than Democrats. 

Mr. BATHRICK. No; I do not recognize that the Republicans 
have been more loyal in support of the President than Demo- 
crats. No; I am stating that they have mostly played very fair, 
but some of you have not. That is the truth, and gives every 
man his due. 

Mr, Chairman, these great happenings are everybody’s business 
in this country, but everybody can not best attend to it. If we 
are to have it well conducted we must be content to follow. The 
restless American spirit illy brooks control and the restraint of 
these fearful times seems to be petulently accepted by some of 
our people. To be a Member of this great body is a rare honor, 
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It is no tarnish upon this honor if the administration knows 
what it wants and asks for it. We say that the President must 
lead, but some of our Members here want to tell him always 
which way to go. If that system should prevail there would be 
no leadership. There is not a business organization’ on earth 
whose directorate refuses some plenary power to its managers. 

And what is this autocracy that some cringe before and 
fear so much? It is a thing to laugh at. No autocracy of a 
public official which had substance eould last beyond the first 
election or keep out of range of one angry citizens’ rifle. Liberty 
is so inbred and firmly grounded in this Nation of free people 
that no usurper could command a force large enough to defeat 
the police force of one of our cities. The only autocracy we 
need to fear is the hidden machinations of our unofficial cor- 
morants. And they will be uncovered one by one, and the 
President of this United States now will uncover some of them 
if you will but give him the power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, the fact that prices for food in 
this country are higher than in England and France is undis- 
putable. With this admission of fact we are confronted with 
the question whether we shall have as dictators the human vul- 
tures and wolves who have been accumulating their wealth by 
hoarding food supplies and then selling them at extortionate 
prices or whether we are prepared to have a chief food dictator 
who will look after the interests of the people, appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

The people have more confidence in the fairness of the man 
who has been twice placed in the White House by their votes 
than they have in scoundrels who see in this war the means of 
gathering for themselves more wealth without the rendition of 
anything to the Nation. 

In the midst of the greatest war we have ever faced men have 
been ‘discussing here the constitutionality of the propesed law, 
but I feel we may safely leave that question to ‘the courts, 
This is a war measure, and the Supreme Court, I am confident, 
will rise to the occasion. 

We are confronted with a condition and not a theory. We 
must find a remedy for this condition, and the only remedy that 
ds at present in sight is this bill. It matters very little to me 
who originated it, because ff it is going to change the intolerable 
condition which has arisen, then it deserves the hearty support 
of all men who are prepared to assist the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy in winning ‘this war. 

It is the simple and plain duty which every Representative in 
Congress owes to the people of this country to help reduce the 
price of the cost of food, so that the citizen, whether rich or 
poor, can purchase same at a fair and reasonable price. One 
thing is certain, and that is that the price of food in this country 
must not be permitted to be enhanced by giving to speculators 
the opportunity to add to its cost extra and uncalled-for 
profits. It may be a coincidence, but it is a fact that the very 
men who have been reaping the harvest of profits from the war 
orders are ‘the loudest in their shrieks when taxation is about to 
be imposed in order to meet the of this war. There 
‘has been entirely too little said about the greed and selfishness 
of these public plunderers, who have made the average citizen 
their prey, and it is about time that Congress and the press 
commenced to properly characterize the gentlemen who seem to 
think that this war has come for the sole purpose of allowing 
them to accumulate additional wealth. 

It is a duty of every man who loves this country with real 
devotion and it is the paramount duty of the press to join in a 
nation-wide movement to expose the men who are hoarding food 
supplies with the sole idea of adding to their bank accounts. 

The press by turning its rays of publicity upon the dark holes 
which secrete these so-called gentlemen can render a patriotic 
service to our Republic in this critical hour which no one can 
equal or measure in dollars and cents. 

It is wise at this time to recall the words of Grover Cleveland 
1 5 at Columbus, Ohio, on November 13, 1890, he said: 


have moken of frugality and momy as important factors tn 


“Aeneas I ‘find no ‘fault with 

am glad to see energy and 22 8 their fair reward, but I 

believe that our Government in its natural integri 3 By exactly suited 

to a frugal and economical people, and 1 believe t it is safest in 

the hands of those who have been made strong and self-reliant in their 
of an enforced econ- 


citizenship by self-denial and by the surround 

omy. Ca —— d careful See ess of èx] . — — the ple 

tend to a thrifty Government and careful li on 

the part of “of individuals Bus to enforce — in Cne public expendi- 
Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the farmer deserves fair and 


honest treatment, and I know that all citizens, regardless of 
occupation, rejoice that this bill gives him a fair deal. 


That the tiller of the land faces many serious problems an- 
nually and does not know what his returns are going to be 
eventually we all know. 

Not long ago I read the World Mender, by Maxwell Grey 
and this extract, at pages 43 and 44, struck me as being one ot 


the best descriptions of the farmer's lot. I read it in full: 


bbs 
nourishment from it; we 
reabsorbed in it at last. 


And although by a ce men can fly 
heights unreach 


pt Boe veka and com- 
em and cook their f S heal thie al 


pel lightning to . 
puare 72 cn inch sheir thoughts ere 
a n e ger: e or sap blossoms 
fruit, or cattle live an —.— N moment quicker: or under any other 
ons than those tha ed from the beginning of time. Sor 
can rain, Dor sun, nor — — nor frost be produced or the seasons be 
alhered by any device of man. Perhaps because of these things land is 
different ifrom all other 5 and agriculture, the most august 
and ancient and essential of industries, is the least commercial and the 
least amenable to change. Shepherds and field laborers wait upon times 
and seasons; there can be no eight-hour “whore they exact treega Sons for 
them. must work or 2 5 when and must 


ro canter that 8 isa ant for the re e en- 
actment of this bill is shown by the following table of increases 
in retail prices in May as compared with January of this year, 


BESESBSEERSYNS EH 888888888 888 8888888888 


Average net increase, 51 per eent. 


This ‘bill is demanded by the hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens of the United States who are working at the same old 
wages that they have received a year ago, and it is upon them 
that the high cost of living has mainly fallen and become the 
most serious problem in their lives, and not only has labor as a 


i| whole but most of the employers of the country have joined in 


the demand for the enactment of this bill into law. I quote 
from several of the leading papers of the country, showing that 
practically the entire press favors this legislation. 

Further evidence of this condition of affairs is readily found 


in the retail prices of food printed in the World Almanac fon 
1917, and which is as follows: 
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Reletire retail prices of some of the principal articles of food each year from 1907 to 1915, and each month from January to September, 1916, - 


{Average price for 1915= 100. 
Y feles | Sirloin | Round Rib | Chuck inte, pork |B H Lard, ; Corn | Pota- | Sugar, 
earor jar T ‘or acon. am, n * 
month. | com- | steak. steak. roast. | roast,! bolina chops. |smoked.|smoked.| pure. | Hens. js toss, 

81 71 -66 7 75 78 86 81 8¹ 

8 73 69 73 77 80 86 85 85 

87 76 7 86 83 8¹ 96 91 87 

o 7 76 95 95 94 11¹ 96 88 

90 80 76 88 92 92 9 93 87 

96 90 87 95 91 93] 100 96 94 

98 99 97 104 100 103 107 103 92 

101 101 108 109 102 105 106 105 97 122 90 99 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 109 
106 100 9 100 9 99 93 101 104 99 104 
104 100 99 100 99 100 96 101 105 100 107 8 is 101 80 
105 103 102 102 102 102 108 103 107 103 110 99 157 u4 99 
107 105 105 105 105 105 11¹ 104 110 107 114 99 155 121 99 
107 108 109 108 108 107 113 106 112 14 116 99 157 130 99 
109 112 113 112 112 110 114 107 113 116 117 100 187 132 9 
109 11¹ 113 110 110 108 116 108 114 118 116 100 151 133 99 
112 ill 112 109 109 108 116 108 115 119 115 102 158 12 102 
116 110 112 109 109 107 | _ 13 110 117 12 117 104 181 117 10) 


Relative prices not computed prior to 1914. 


i 
The New York Times on June 11 printed the following edi- 
torial: 
PASS THE LEVER BILL. 


National safety demands the immediate acceptance by Congress of 
the Lever bill, with all its essential features. This is a war emergency 
measure, and its enactment is imperative. Theorists who oppose the in- 
crease of the powers of the Federal Government must lay their theories 
aside for the time being. The safety of this country will not be im- 
ae by granting. extraordinary power in this matter to President 

ilson. On the other hand, its safety will be Im i eae by any further 
on in the passage of the food-administration bill. 

The case was set forth concisely by Mr. Hoover in his talk with the 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor, who are united in 
support of the bill: 

„Throughout the last three years two words have been written over 
the pages of English history—‘ Too late.’ Unless the Lever bill is 
passed immediate 15 before the grain is harvested, too late will be 
written in our history.” 

Secretary Houston, in a statement published this morning, declares 
that the task of maintaining the subsistence of our allies in the war is 
“a political and moral ligation and a military necessity.” The 
passage of the food-administration bill will enable us to perform that 
task and also to care for ourselves. Mr. Hoover, who has been chosen 
by the President to head the office of food administration, is without 

uestion the yery man for the place. He has ore his capacity, and 

there was no guesswork in his appointment. ith the passage of the 
Lever bill he can take up the work with assurance of success, Distri- 
bution will be facilitated, hoarding and speculation will be prevented, 
and prices will be fairly adjusted. Con should not permit another 
week to pass before the enactment of the food-administration law. It 
should be in operation before July. 


The Washington Post, on June 12, editorially said: 
THE CONTROL OF FOOD. 


In substance it empowers the President to establish a license system 
rhe ops 8 the Lag noel abe to exportation, manufacture, storage, or dis- 
ution of any food eeds, or fuel; to limit or prohibit the use of 
food or feeds in the manufacture of liquors; to guarantee minimum 
prices for foodstuffs; to operate factories, min and other plants; to 
regulate all exchanges dea in foodstuffs ; and to create an agency 
for the control of food production and distribution. The bill also makes 
it unlawful to hoard, destroy, or limit the production of food, or to 
88 exact excessive prices, or to limit the facilities for trans- 
por ‘ood. 

This is a war measure, as 3 aimed at the defeat of Germany 
as is the creation of the new army. It is made necessary by the situa- 
tion in which the allies find themselves and by the method in which 
modern war is fought. The United States is not merely nay the Ger- 
man Army and Navy; it is fighting an organized nation, incredibly 
systematized and self-denying to the point of death. The war revolves 
around the food supply of the world. If the United States will MANARE 
its food strategy with foresight and skill, it can deliver a staggering, if 
not fatal, blow to the enemy that is waiting its opportunity to strike a 
death blow at this Nation. 

Food control comes as a complete novelty to Americans. It is a 
7 of government supervision that was not dreamed of a year ago. 
Much tact and discretion must be exercised by the Government in in- 
augurating and enforcing a law that touches the people so closely, and 
even with the best of administration there will probably be opposition 
from ignorant and interested rsons. Speculators and extortionists 
will not readily abandon a field in which they have fattened at the 

nse of the people. Criminals, however, need not be treated with 
patience. As for the ignorant objectors, they are likely to fall in line 
when two facts are clearly understood: First, that the food-control 
system is a temporary measure, to end when the war ends; and, second, 
t this control will eliminate price boosters and monopolists. 

The country is confronted with the alternative of submitting to 
private control of food by conspirators, with the risk of crippling the 
allies and thus losing the war, or asserting control of all food th 


b e 
Government. Talk of “ paternalism ” and ** centralization” and Gov. 


ernment usurpation’ becomes idle when the dire alternative is thor- 
oughly understood. The Government must act for all the people in the 
food question, just as it acts for the people in military and naval opera- 
tions. Bread and bullets are weapons of war which must be controlled 
exclusively by the Government, 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, in an editorial on June 13, said: 


—. prices that are made high arbitrarily must be torn down. 
Gr that is back of much of the gouging of the public, must be put 
out of business. The lessons of thrift must be pressed home. Food 
must be conserved. The requirements of our allies must be met through 
methods of scientific distribution. Red tape must be severed. 


On May 25 the New York American printed a long editorial 
favoring absolute food control by the Government and urged it 
22 the country’s most urgent war need. In part the editorial 
said: : 


The world is facing famine. The countries at war are perilously 
near starvation; the countries not at war are not far removed from the 
same condition. 

In this country prices are soaring to new high levels. Unless drastic 
restrictive and protective measures are enforced, and enforced very soon, 
this rich country will not only not be able to feed the nations of Eu- 
rope but will find its own ple suffering a degree of want and priya- 
tion never before recorded in our history. 

Apparently Con realizes that no time is to be lost in thus pre- 
aring for the work ahead of us. And surely all haste should be made 

passing these two bills that is compatible with a complete under- 
standing of them. 

Mr. Lever has done his work well. The first bill, requiring a sur- 
vey of the national food resources, is vitally necessary to the successful 
execution of the provisions of the second bill, which gives the Govern- 
ment absolute control of the food of the country and of its dispensation. 

Germany, 3 cut off from outside assistance, has been able thus 
far to withstand her enemies because in the very beginning Germany 
instituted a food survey. When Germany began to fight, German 
knew to the pound almost what was in her larder, and knew in addi- 
tion what portion of the larder's contents could be replaced by what 
Germany could w and manufacture. 

Havin this information, Germany arbitrarily assumed control of 
the empire's food supply and doled it out in exact proportion to its 
needs instead of its wants. 8 lation in food, such as is carried 
on daily and hourly in New York to profit a few at the cost of suffering 
to the many, became a prison offense and soon stopped. 

The submarine is Caesars great offensive weapon, but food control 
has been Germany’s great defensive weapon and is the answer to the 
ever-recurring question as to how Germany “is able to hold out.” 

On the other hand, England had no food survey, had no food control; 
that is, not while there was still plenty of food for the time being. 

land did not awaken to the necessity of such control until the 
visible end of her supply came in sight. The very lack of food control, 
such as it is now proposed we shall have, is the explanation of Eng- 
land's inability to longer withstand the ravages of the submarine. 

These are plain, matter-of-fact illustrations of the necessity of 
absolute food control, of the vital necessity of vesting in the National 
Government unrestricted power of food distribution. 

Only in this way can our resources be brought to the highest pinnacle 
of production and maintained at the highest possible level of constant 
supply. Only in this way can unfair discrimination be prevented. 
Only in this way can those less able to meet fe prices be assured 
of protection against those wolves whose rapacity is not less keen 
nor less releutiess in times of the direst perii. 


Thus we have a demand expressed by the people individually 
and through the newspapers not only advocating, but insisting 
that this measure be made a law as quickly as possible. 

Some men seem-to believe that the people do not know what 
they want, but I feel as Prof. N. S. Shaler said in the Citizen, 
at page 239: 


It is characteristic of a democracy where each man's speech is 
perfectly free that the people express themselves loudly. They often 
appear fanatical, but all the while t is with them an under 
current of sound reason which prepares them in the end to act in a 
ey judicious way, It is this quality that has made the formation 
and preservation of our Nation possible, and it is that on which every 
patriot may safely rely in bis efforts to turn his neighbors to the 
right way. 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 4 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Tèxas: Page 2, Une 18, 
ning with the word! “ t” strike out all of n 2 down 
including the word section,“ on page 3, line 2. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offer- 
ing this amendment is to eliminate all except the voluntary 
provision of this section. There seems to be a good. deal of 
doubt as to the meaning of the section. If it is simply deelara- 
tory, as some seem to think, there can be no objection to striking 
it out because it serves no useful purpose. If it is not simply 
declaratory, it is entirely too sweeping, for it grants every 
power on earth, entirely too much power, giving, as it dpes, 


begin- 
to Lad 


absolute control. of all: necessities. This would enable the ad-- 


ministrator to invade the private affairs of every individual 
citizen. Therefore I offer an amendment which would preserve 
the voluntary features of the section and eliminate all the other 
features. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, during the prog- 
ress of this debate I have heard the word “declaratory” ap- 
plied many times to the language of section 3. Gentlemen have 
contended that as the bill is drawn the language of that section 
is merely declaratory. Now, the word “declaratory” in law 
has a well-understood meaning. If this section were enacted 
into law and their suggestion is correct, it would be a declara- 
tory statute. And yet the fact is that it is not declaratory 
language, and the word “declaratory” is not at all properly 
applicable to it. Here is the definition of “ declaratory ” as laid 
down in Bouvier: 

A declaratory statute is one which is passed in order to put an end 
to a doubt as to what is the common law or the meaning of another 
statute, and which declares what it is and ever has been. 

eAlso, the same authority gives the following definition of the 
word “ declaratory ”: 

Something which explains or ascertains what before was uncertain 
or doubtful, as a declaratory statute, which is one passed to put an end 
to a doubt as to what the law is, and which declares what it is and 
what it has been. 

Yet we have had an hour’s argument here as to whether the 
language of that section was declaratory or not. But how can 
it be successfully argued that section 3 is declaratory of exist- 
ing law, when in truth it provides for the establishment of some- 
thing absolutely new in our history? No; it is not declaratory, 
and if enacted into law it would be a new general public statute, 
with perhaps an ambiguity on its face, but a statute im no legal 
sense declaratory of or interpreting any already existing law. 

The CI®AIRMAN. Without objection, all the pro forma 
amendments are withdrawn, and the question is on the amend- 
ment of the’ gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 

Src. 4. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to 
destroy any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or 
restricting the supply thereof; knowin, to commit waste or willfully 
to permit preventable deterioration of any necessaries in or in con- 
nection with their production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, 
as defined in section 6 of this act, any necessaries; to monopolize or 
attempt to monopolize, either locally or generally, any necessaries; 
to engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or waste- 

. ful practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 


charge, in handling or dealing in or with any necessaries; to conspire, 


combine, agree, or arrange with any other n, (a) to limit the 
facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, stor- 
ing, or dealing in any necessaries; (b) to restrict the supply of any 
necessaries; (c) to restrict distribution of any necessaries; (d) to 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any neces- 
rice thereof, or 12 to exact excessive prices 


saries, or to enhance the 
o ald or abet the doing of any act made 


for any necessaries; or 
unlawful by this section. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Keating: On page 4, at the end of line 
5, add the following: 

“Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal, 
modify. or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled An 
act to 1 existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,’ approved October 15, 1914.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment shall close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment shall close 
in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take up 
the time of the committee. As I understand it, the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture is disposed to accept this 
amendment. : 
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Section 6 and section 20 of the Clayton antitrust Jaw are the 
so-called labor sections, and by adopting this amendment we 
will reserve the right to workingmen to strike if they see fit. 

It was not the purpose of the men who drafted this bill to 
interfere in any way with the rights of workingmen. That has 
been clearly stated by Mr. Hoover. It was at his suggestion 
that this amendment was drafted in its present form and pre- 
sented here to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, the workers of this land are rendering splendid 
service to the country at this time, and there is no desire and no 
attempt on their part to embarrass the Government in the 
work of preparing for this war. But in refraining from strik- 
ing, in refraining from pressing their reasonable demands, the 
workmen have acted voluntarily. What they object to is the 
attempt to curtail their rights by the use of force or compulsion. 
I trust that it will be possible to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes: 

Mr. BLACK. I am in sympathy with the gentleman's amend- 
ment. As he referred to only the labor part of the Clayton 
antitrust law, I ask him if section 6 does not also exempt agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies in the legitimate exercise 
of their powers? f : 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; it does. Section 6 declares— 


That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
g contained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 


cultural, or 

cultural organizations, institu for the purposes of mutual help, 
and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such o 


ons from lawfully carry- 
ing out the 5 objects thereof; nor shall such o zations, or 
the members reof, be held or construed to be il combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws. 


Mr. CANNON. Is that section 6 or section 20? 

Mr. KEATING. Section 6. Section 20 provides: 

That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States, or a or the Judges thereof, in any case be- 
tween an rapper i and employees, or between employers and 3 
or between employees, or between persons employed and persons seeking 
employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute concerning terms 
or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property, or to a property right, of the party making the 
application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law, and 
such property or pro y right must be described with 


3 
in the application, w m be in writing and sworn to by the ap 
cant or by-his agent or attorne 


And no such restraining pecs — or injunction shall prohibit any per- 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 8 any 
relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or from recomm ing, advising, or pet Ing others by peaceful means 
so to do; or from attending at any place where any such person or 
persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or from peacefully persus: any person to 
work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to 
employ any party to such — or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from 
paying or giving to, or withholding. from, any pern engaged in such 

spute, any è benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from 
8 Assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; or 

m doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the ab- 
spute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts 


sence of such 
or held to be violations of any 


fil h be c 
Ee or te altel Stee 

My amendment will simply carry out the purpose that the 
men who drew this law had in mind. ‘ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The bill as now drawn does not provide 
for the issuance of any injunction? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The amendment which the gentleman 
has prepared refers to the issue of injunctions, does it not? 

Mr. KEATING. It is much broader than that. It covers 
section 6 and section 20; and section 20, among other things, 
provides that none of the acts specified in that section shall be 
considered violations of law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wish to say that I was about to 
offer an amendment to cover that.. I am in sympathy with the 
gentleman’s amendment, g 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Kreative] has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina a question before we go any further with 
this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the debate is running. 

Mr. CANNON, It ought not to run. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
desire to be heard? i 

Mr. CANNON: I would like to say a word. K 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from Illinois may have five minutes in addition 
to this. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time for debate on this amendment 
may be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FARR. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
understand that my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS] 
wants time. 

Mr. LEVER. I will be glad to yield time to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania when I take the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, without full understanding of 
what this amendment means, I doubt the propriety of agreeing 


to it. 

This bill is a war bill. It gives the President power. People 
are in the habit of saying it gives Mr. Hoover power. I object 
to that. My God, suppose Mr. Hoover were to die. It gives 
the President the power to do what? What he could not do in 
time of peace. 

Now, if it is not that, it is not worth the paper it is written 
upon. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a-question? : 

Mr. CANNON. I will, just for a brief question. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman believe that in case a 
workingman or a combination of workingmen should de- 
sire to cease work, and that as a result of stopping work they 
limited the facilities for transportation, producing, manufac- 
turing, supplying, or dealing in any necessity, then that this act 
should apply to that individual or combination of individuals? 
In other words, under the operation of this law should men be 
prevented from voluntarily quitting work? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, under the operation of this law, if it is 
enacted, you take the farmer’s products; in my judgment, upon 
a liberal construction, you take the products of labor and abso- 
lutely in effect apply them for the public good. It is a war 
power. Now, then, are you going to exempt any portion of the 
people from its operation? I do not know that it would be 
effective if we would enact it. I am inclined to think that the 
President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, under 
the exercise of his war powers under the Constitution, could do 
a great many things that he is not clothed with power to do 
eyen under this act if it is enacted. 

But what have we here? It is an open secret that the miner, 
and the railroad man, and the man that works in the making of 
munitions, and the skilled worker in the construction of that 
which is necessary to carry on the war is not to be conscripted. 
If, after we conscript the people that are liable to conscription, 
there is a shortage in fuel or a shortage in people who operate 
the railways, who are not conscripted here at home and not in 
the trenches abroad, and they see fit to say, Oh, we will strike,” 
with ali that that means; “ we will walk out, we will not oper- 
ate your railway, we will tie it up,” with perhaps no chance to 
supply their places, under the war power of the Government the 
President ought to have, and I believe he does have and would 
have, even, perchance, if this amendment were to be adopted, 
the power to say, Lou shall not conspire and call out your 
employees, One man can quit; yes, two can quit. But you shall 
not enter into a conspiracy to walk out and tie up that mine or 
that railroad.” [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. It is necessary to have the coal. It is neces- 
sary to have it transported. Therefore if the amendment means 
that the effect of it would be not to prevent such action upon 
the part of American citizens in war time, then I am against the 
amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. : 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
KeEatTinG] on general principles, but, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], we are in a state of war, and 
we have provided in this bill, we have made it unlawful in this 
bill, and later on we shall offer an amendment to attach a 
penalty to those who conspire or combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person to do the following things: “To limit 
the facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, sup- 
plying, storing, or dealing in necessaries,” and “ necessaries ” 
are defined to be food, something to eat, and fuel, something to 
keep the body warm. In addition, “to restrict the supply of 
any of the necessaries during this period of war; to restrict 
the distribution of any of the necessaries during this period of 
war; to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or produc- 


tion of any of the necessaries, or to enhance the price of nec- 
essaries during the progress of this war.” 

We do not believe—and the matter was thoroughly discussed 
in the Committee on Agriculture—that this section in any wise 
serves to repeal or amend in the least particular either the 
Clayton Antitrust Act or any other act which deals with the 
right of men to strike for purposes of increasing their wages or 
bettering their living conditions. We do not believe that this 
affects that in the least. I do not believe that there is a member 
of the committee that would feel that we would have a right to 
come upon the floor of this House and ask the Congress to 
say that an individual, acting in his individual capacity, should 
not have the right to quit work whenever he got ready to quit 
work. But we do believe, as a war proposition, pure and simple, 
that there should not be permitted a combination of any class 
of citizens to conspire together for the purpose of limiting the 
food or fuel necessities of this country. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. KEATING. Let us get the issue cleared up. Let us get 
a concrete case. Suppose that men engaged in work on the 
railroads of the country—we will say, the telegraph operators on 
a particuiar line in this country—decided to strike. Is it the 
object of the gentleman, and is it the object of this bill, that the 
power shall be vested in some one to compel those men to go 
back to work? -Let us face the issue squarely, and if that is not 
your purpose, why not adopt this amendment? 

Mr. LEVER. I am glad to face the issue very squarely. If 
there were such a combination to strike for the purpose of bet- 
tering living conditions or increasing wages there is no purpose 
in this bill, and there is no authority in this bill, to prevent it. 
But if these men shall get together—and nobody dreams that 
they are ever going to do this, because they are as patriotic a 
class of citizens as live in this country—but if by any chance 
they should get together and strike for the purpose of enharfc- 
ing the price of food and fuel, for the purpose of limiting the 
production of food and fuel, for the purpose of limiting the 
transportation facilities of food and fuel which may be needed 
for the Army and Navy at the front, or which may be needed 
for the feeding of the industrial millions in our cities, then this 
language will get them, and it ought to get them. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, just a question. 

ats HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEVER. 
HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman states that there is no 
intention to repeal the Clayton antitrust law? 

Mr. LEVER. There is not only no intention to do that but 
the Clayton antitrust law is not touched with a 40 foot pole in 
this amendment, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then why is not the gentleman willing 
to make it absolutely sure by adopting this amendment? 

Mr, LEVER. Why not put in this bill a provision that it 
shall not apply to the cotton-futures act, or the cattle-tick act, 
or some other act? Why not put in here a prosision exempting 
every statute of the United States? 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield for just one state- 
ment? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to say that I have received a tele- 
gram this morning from 1,000 men, claiming to be organized 
union men in the city of Little Falls, from which T come, ask- 
ing me to vote for this bill just as it is. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 88. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GREEN of Iowa: At the end of section 4, as part 
thereof, add the following as a new paragraph: 

“Tf any rson axgticved by the violation of any of the provisions 
of this section shall file with a district attorney of the United States 
a complaint under oath a and specifying such violation, or if any 
district attorney of the United States is credibly informed or believes 
that the provisions of this section are being violated. or if he be 
directed by the President, then such district attorney shall forthwith, 


in the name of the United States, file a complaint or bill against the 
alleged violator in the district court of the United States having juris- 


I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
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diction of the parties, setting forth such violations, and praying that a 
t 5 


Hereinabove required, 
thereof, is 


three days 
and at 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Iowa 
yield for a moment? I think probably we can get to an agree- 
ment on this. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that it 
is my intention, on my own initiative, after some consultation 
with members of the committee individually, to offer a new 
section to this bill, which I wish to read for the gentleman’s 
information. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this will not be taken 
out of my time? 

Mr. LEVER. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will see that the gentleman 
gets his time. 

Mr. LEVER. My proposed new section is: 

Sec. 84. That any person who conspires, combines, agrees, or ar- 
ranges with any other person (a) to limit the facilities for transporting, 
producing, manutacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any neces- 
saries, (b) to restrict the supply of any necessaries, (c) to restrict the 
distribution of any neee es, (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any necessaries, or (e) to enhance the 
price of any necessaries shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
exceeding $10,000 or be imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

The gentleman is undertaking to do that which the committee 
did not do, namely, to penalize conspiracies to do certain things. 
The committee has in section 4 penalized practically everything 
else. For instance, we have penalized the willful destruction 
of necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or re- 
stricting the supply. In section 5 we have penalized the per- 
mitting of waste knowingly and the permitting of preventable 
deterioration. We have also penalized hoarding and monopoliz- 
ing, or attempting to monopolize, or to charge discriminatory 
or unfair rates, or the practicing of deceptive methods in the 
conduct of business. We have done that in section 5, but we 
have not penalized the proposition to combine, conspire, agree, 
or arrange with any other person to do the thing set forth in 
the amendment which I shall later offer. The gentleman un- 
dertakes now to penalize by way of injunction. We are pro- 


posing in this amendment to penalize by direct penalty. I. 


wonder if the gentleman would not prefer this to his own 
proposition. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, I will 
state why it seems to me that the proposition I present would 
be the better one, or at least it might be well to include both. 
And as this is a very important matter, I would like to have 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I ask unanimous consent, before the gen- 
tléman proceeds, that the debate on this amendment shall close 
in 20 minutes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. 1 would like five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto shall conclude in 35 
minutes, of which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] is to 
have 10. 

Mr. IGOE. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to see if he has a 
correct memorandum of the time desired: The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green], 10 minutes; the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Idok], 5 minutes; the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], 5 
minutes; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swirzer], 5 minutes; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. LENROOT], 5 minutes; the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING], 5 minutes; and the 
chairman of the committee, 5 minutes—40 minutes in all. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the request I make, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 


ments thereto shall be concluded in 40 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 
There was no objection, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, with much that was said 
a short time ago by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STE- 
PHENS] in the opening of his remarks I am in sympathy. 

I do not think the fact that any gentleman offers an amend- 
ment to this bill shows that he is opposed to it, or that he is 
disposed to criticize the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. On the contrary, at least so far as I myself am con- 
cerned, I greatly appreciate the labors of the Committee on 
Agriculture and congratulate them on the good work that they 
have done. I think, however, that the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture must feel as all members of committees who 
have been compelled to offer important measures at this session 
have felt, that having little in the way of precedents to guide 
and much to accomplish in the task which they have been called 
upon to perform, that they are disposed to welcome suggestions 
that might tend to the improvement of the bill. For myself I am 
not proposing to limit any powers conferred by this bill, and the 
amendment which I offer does not limit any powers but, on the 
contrary, increases the power of the administration, and also 
gives power to the individual himself who is aggrieved by a 
violation of the terms of this section to interpose in his own 
behalf and see that some remedy is granted to him. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] has said 
that he proposes to offer an amendment which will provide a 
penalty for the violation of certain acts forbidden in this section 
which are not now penalized under the terms of the bill. At 
the time this section was being discussed in general debate it 
was stated by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] 
that it was thought not advisable to impose any penalty for the 
reason that the provisions were so broad and so sweeping that 
it might in some way act as a deterrent on business activity. 
With that expression I am somewhat disposed to agree, and 
while the gentleman from South Carolina has stated that I 
proposed to impose a penalty by the amendment I have offered 
for violation of any of the acts forbidden in this section, as a 
matter of fact that is not strictly correct. What I propose is 
the injunctive remedy under sections of this bill whereby any 
person violating any of its provisions will first be warned, and 
then if he continues to violate the act will be visited with sum- 
mary punishment by the courts. 

The reason I do this is that it is notorious that notwith- 
standing the many acts. sweeping and powerful as they seem 
to be, which we have for the purpose of destroying monopolies 
and preventing combinations, and to stop extortion, that never- 
theless it is conceded on all hands that all over this country 
such acts are still going on in spite of the courts and in spite 
of action taken to punish the offenders; for that reason I have 
proposed an injunctive and summary remedy whereby any trial 
by jury is unnecessary, and at the same time the offender has 
the fullest opportunity to be heard and an opportunity to desist. 
if he will, from his unlawful practices before he is visited with 
any punishment. 

This remedy has been found effectual, and the only effectual 
remedy in a large number of instances. We found it effectual- 
in the State of Iowa in enforcing the law against the sale of 
intoxicating liquors that never could have been enforced under 
the ordinary process of law with a trial by jury. It is also 
found to work well in relation to the interstate-commerce act, 
which could not be completely enforced by trial by jury, and 
where in a large number of cases the trial by jury has utterly 
failed. The same difficulty has been found in the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Antitrust Act, sweeping and broad as are 
its provisions, drawn by some of the greatest lawyers that 
ever lived in the country, but as to which, nevertheless, the 
greatest difficulty has been found in finding evidence whicn 
would enable the jury, impressed with the idea that they must 
resolve every reasonable doubt in favor of the defendant, with 
the thought that convictions are necessary, and the further mat- 
ter always arising in the minds of the jury that the defendant 
must be visited with a sentence, and the court brands him as 
a criminal offender, which often deters juries from finding a 
conviction in such cases. 

The remedy which I have offered is free from all these 
objections. It is easily, quickly, and summarily enforced, and 
at the same time it protects the rights of every party who muy 
perhaps innocently violate the law. It will not interfere with 
business nor will it deter it in any of its activities. Notwith- 
standing the further amendment. which the gentleman from 
South Carolina intends to offer, I hope that this amendment will 
be accepted. [Applause.] I yield back the balance of my 


time. 
. Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. I think this section 4 


ought to remain as it is, a section in which things are declared 
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to be unlawful, but without any penalties. I think it was the 
theory of the person who drew this bill that sections 3 and 4 
Were necessary in connection with sectien 5, the licensing. 
section, 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], in his very 


able called attention to section 5, the licensing section, 
and said that in his opinion it contained a delegation of legis- 
lative power to the President, and cited the case of the United 
States against Grimaud. It seems to me that the draftsman of 
this bill sought to avoid -that very delegation of legislative 
power, and in section 3 provided that there should be a gov- 
ernmental control of all necessaries, and nothing could be 
broader than that; and then in section 4 certain things were 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful, but no penalties were 
attached. Now, the purpose of these sections was to lead up 
to section 5, which contains, to my mind, one of the greatest 
powers in this bill, the power to license and control, through 
the President, various business activities. 

It seems to me that we have expressly deelared through 
the legislative bedy in section 3 that there is governmental 
control. In section 4 we declare certain things to be unlawful. 
Both of these are legislative declarations; and there can be no 
question of its being left to the President or Executive to say 
that these things are unlawful, and consequently there is no 
delegation of legislative power. 

So, when you come to section 5, which seems to be woven 
in and bound up with sections 3 and 4, it is essential that these 
prohibitions be retained in section 4, so that when the Presi- 
dent comes to exercise the licensing power under section 5 
there will be no delegation of legislative authority by the Con- 
gress of the United States to the President. 

The licensing section provides that the President may under 
certain circumstances do certain things, and then, if certain 
practices are indulged in, which are declared to be unlawful in 
section 4, upon the commission of those offenses the penalties 
provided in section 4 shall attach: 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I would like to know what the gentleman's idea 
is about section 4, making certain named things unlawful and 
carrying no punishment therefor? 

Mr. IGOE. The punishment is provided in section 5. For 
instance, it is only intended to punish these things in section 4 
when they are repeated as violations of the restrictions or regu- 
lations which the President imposes under his licensing power. 
Section 5 expressly provides, in almost the exact language of 
section 4, that if in violation of an order by the President cer- 
tain people do certain things which are mentioned in section 4, 
then, and in that case only, does the penalty attach. So I say 
that section 4, it seems to me, is vital, and was purposely drawn 
as it is, without any penalty provision, so that it might in 
connection with the power to license contained in section 5 
render perfectly constitutional section 5 as it has been drawn, 
For that reason I think the section should remain as it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman's po- 
sition that section 4 lays the foundation for subsequent acts; but, 
as the gentleman will remember, my contention of delegation of 
power in section 5 was not that the things have not been pro- 
hibited, but that they do not go into effect except at the will of 
the President. ` 

Mr, IGOE. I say that section 3, concerning which we have 
had considerable debate, is essential also to section 5, because 
nothing can be broader than the declaration by Congress that 
there is hereby established a governmental control of neces- 
saries.” What could be broader than that? In that section we 
say that for the purpose of this act as hereinafter provided the 
administration of that control shall be left to the President, and 
so when you come to section 5 and read it in connection with 
sections 8 and 4 the whole thing is perfectly clear, and I do 
not believe it ought to be changed at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized 
for a moment for a suggestion? The ranking Republican on 
the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. HAUGEN, has suggested to 
me that instead of offering the amendment which I have just 
presented at this time I offer it as an amendment, that is, the 
purport of it, to the amendment which the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] has announced he will offer later 
on, and combine the two in casé the House sees fit to approve 
of my amendment in that connection, In deference to the gen- 
tleman’s suggestion, and I think he agrees with me personally 
so far as my amendment is concerned, I now ask unanimous 


consent to withdraw my amendment without prejudice and to 
offer it as such amendment later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous: 
consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss. 
the merits of the amendment except to say a word 
with reference to the spirit in which it should be considered. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK} a little while ago 
undertook to read to this House a lecture and to terrify Mem- 
bers by making the charge that any one who proposes amend- 
ments to this bill is an enemy to the bill I have proposed 
amendments to this bill and I shall propose others, and I resent 
the charge made by the gentleman. I am sure the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Lever, will be the first to admit that my 
interest in and activity upon this bill is a friendly interest and 
not an antagonistic one. But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio made another statement, and that was that in his 
view this House should shut its eyes upon all bills presented 
at this session of Congress by any committee and vote for those 
bills irrespective of what they contain, and in substantiation 
of that statement or alleged substantiation he made the state- 
ment that this House had emaseulated the great bills that had 
come before the House during this present session. I do not 
see him in the Hall, but if I did I would be glad to ask him 
to point out what bills the House has emasculated through 
amendments that the House has made. Was it the revenue 
bill where the House increased the income tax as proposed by 
the committee over $60,000,000? If that was one that he refers 
to, I want to remind the gentleman that he himself voted for 
that amendment if that was emasculation. 

Was it the Army bill, creating the selective draft? The House 
will remember that it overturned the report of the committee, 
and upon leadership conducted by this side of the House amended, 
that bill for the selective draft. Was it that measure that the 
gentleman refers to as having been emasculated by the House? 
Tf it was, he himself is one of the guilty parties, for he voted 
with the Republican side for that selective-draft amendment to 
the Army bill. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is the last man in the House 
who has any right to make any charge of that kind, and there 
are men upon both sides of the aisle who have offered amend- 
ments to these various bills, and who have discussed them, 
who have done more for their country in this hour than the 
gentleman could do by shutting his eyes and voting for every- 
thing that may be proposed. [Applause.] 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
having withdrawn his amendment, I suggest that the Clerk read. 
There is no amendment now pending that I know ot. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I was to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The Chair 
understands the agreement was that debate upon the section 
and amendments thereto should run a certain time. It makes 
no differénce whether the amendment has been withdrawn; 
that was the unanimous-consent agreement and gentlemen. are 
entitled to talk under it. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote for this 
measure or any similar measure that may come up at this ses- 
sion of Congress which I believe under a wise and proper ad- 
ministration may bring relief to the people of this country 
from the exorbitant prices of food preducts and fuel, but I am 
not like a couple of my colleagues who have spoken here from 
Ohio—willing to stand here and say that I will not vote for any 
proposed amendinent to the bill. I have voted for amendments 
to this bill, and I expect to vote for other amendments which 
I believe will perfect and make it a much better bill. I do not 
understand that the Committee on Agriculture itself believes 
that this measure is the quintessence of all wisdom upon this 
subject, because the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
has just stated that they propose to bring in an additional and 
new amendment as a section to the bill; so it seems as if this 
is not, in the mind of the Committee on Agriculture, a perfect 
bill, and I rather believe that this committee can assist a good 
deal in improving it. 

I do not propose to discuss the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] further than to say that I 
believe that the conditions are such in this country that we 
have got to give to the Chief Executive such power that if he 
uses it unwisely, if he does not use it in an efficient manner, it is 
going to bring a great deal of trouble and a great deal of in- 
jury to the people, especially producers of food products, but in 
order to eliminate and to obviate the evil practices which are 
abroad now throughout the land it is necessary to give to the 
President great power, and we have finally to depend upon a 
wise, efficient, and proper administration of that power solely. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will. : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman recognizes, of course, 
that my amendment did not in any way limit the power. 

Mr. SWITZER. I understand that, and I believe that the 
time has come when we have got to give a one-man power; that 
you have got to trust to one man to some extent summarily to 
exercise that power without resorting to the courts and other 
machinery we use in peace times. I do not know just how I 
am going to vote on the amendment of the gentleman, but I 
want to say a word or two in reference to a great many asser- 
tions on the floor of this House that it is the purpose of this 
bill to decrease the price of necessaries to the consumer and 
still not decrease the price that the producer is to receive for 
them. I am willing, sir, to vote for this measure and similar 
measures, but I am not willing to undertake to deceive the pro- 
ducer. There is not a man within the sound of my voice who 
does not know that but for the hard conditions under which the 
consumer is now laboring you would never have heard of this 
bill. I, in a small way, have grown food products years ago. 
With my own hands I have raised, have produced crops of corn 
and wheat and have sold them below the cost of production. So 
has every other man who has farmed 25 or 30 years ago. The 
object of this bill is to reduce food prices to the consumer, and 
I want to say to you further that after you eliminate the so- 
called middleman's profits and speculators’ graft, and all of that 
thing, you are not then going to be able to bring food and fuel 
prices down within the reach of the ordinary laboring man who 
is working for two or three dollars a day. 

I am in receipt of a letter from my disfrict, and I represent 
a coal-producing district as well as an agricultural district, 
and also a pig-iron district, stating that coal-mine owners in 
that district are making 100 per cent profit on coal at the 
mouth of the mines; 100 per cent upon the cost of production, 
Now, if you get rid of all the coal brokers—and I do not be- 
lieve you can reduce to a very great extent transportation 
charges on coal—you will still have the 100 per cent profit 
to deal with, will not you? So you have got also to go after 
the producer, and what is true as to the coal situation is just 
as true relative to the wheat situation. Why, the proponents 
of this measure believed that it would affect the products 
of the farmers adversely, so they have exempted them from 
many of the provisions of the act. They have also put in a 
stimulating section proposing to guarantee a minimum price 
to farmers. Why? Because they knew that the result of all 
this legislation would work a reduction in the price the farmer 
would probably receive for his wheat next fall. I do not 
know but what the wheat price will have to be reduced somewhat. 
Why try to deceive the people? The success of this measure 
is going to depend entirely upon its wise and efficient adminis- 
tration, and the man who wields the power given by this bill 
in reducing the prices of food products to the consumer must 
also keep his eye closely upon the welfare, the prosperity, of 
the producer and preserve the incentives for increased pro- 
duction or he will bring chaos to the agriculture industry and 
disaster to the people of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. Is there an amendment pending before the 
committee? : 

The CHAIRMAN. There is—the Clerk corrects the Chair, 
there is not. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak to an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer and wish to have acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. í 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop : Page 4, end of line 5, add a new 
Bare ceti as follows : 

“That it is hereby made unlawful for any person to sell any article 
of fuel in excess of the price at which such person sold any similar 
article of fuel of like grade on July 1; 1916: Provided, however, That 
if the cost of production or transportation of any such article of fuel 
shall exceed like costs on July 1, 1916, the President is authorized to 
issue a permit granting any person affected by any such increase the 
right to increase the price at which such person may lawfully sell an 
such article of fuel in excess of the price of July 1, 1916, but any suc 
increase shall not exceed the total actual increases in the cost of pro- 
dution or transportation over the cost of production and transportation 
on July 1, 1916. Any person willfully violating any of the provisions 


of this paragraph shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine 
25 exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than two years, or 
oth.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. I reserye a point of order on the para- 
graph. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, when the national-defense act 
was up for consideration in the House I offered an amendment 
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that was agreed to and is now a part of the law giving the 
President the power to commandeer any factory in the United 
States if the prices demanded for the product of that factory 
necessary for the war was unreasonable. I have been in favor 
of delegating all necessary authority in the hands of the Presi- 
dent in order to permit him to organize the military forces of 
the United States to wage this war successfully. We are now 
engaged in the consideration of a bill that goes further than 
that. That bill related to war supplies and equipment, This 
bill takes into consideration those necessaries of the ordinary 
consumer. The chairman of the committee the other day gave 
a long list of agricultural products where the prices had gone 
up from 25 to 100 per cent. Unquestionably the price of many 
food products is unreasonable and should be regulated. But the 
price of coal has advanced much more than has the price of 
food. I have here a page from the Coal Age of June 16, 1917, 
giving the comparative prices of coal in the United States. 

You will be amazed to find that Clearfield coal that sold at the 
mine last year at $1.05 per ton now sells for $4.25 per ton. I 
quote the following from the Coal Age of June 16, 1917: 

COMPARATIVE AVERAGE COAL PRICES, 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per 
gross ton, except where otherwise noted, on 12 representative bitumi- 
nous coals over the past several weeks and the average price of the 
whole group for each week: 


June 16. June 9. 
Boston: 
Qiearflelds 1.05 to $1.55 | $4.75 to $5.50 | $4.75 to $5.50 
Cambrias and Somersets 1.30to 1.75 5.00to 5.75 | 5.00 to 5.75 
Pocahontas and New River 2... 12.80to 2.85 7.50 to 8.00 | 7.50to 8.00 
Philadelphia: 
Georges Creek (Big Vein) 1.90to 2.00 6.00 to 6.25 | 6.25 to 6.50 
West Virginia, Freeport ........ 1.15 to 1.25 5.25 to 5.50 6.235 to 5.50 
Fairmont, gas, mine- run 11.6 to 1.55 5.25 to 5.50 5.75 to 6.00 
Pittsburgh (steam coal): 
ner 1.85 to 1.65 | 4.50 to 5.00 4.75 to 5.00 
-inch... «| 41.65to 1.75 4.50 to 5.00 | 4.75to 5.00 
on eet ee pete rete 1.50 to 1.60 5.00 to 5.25 4.75 to 5.00 
N (Williamson & Franklin 
PMD AE ITO N EEA A 11.50 to 1.60 3.80 to 3.75 | 3.25 to 3.75 
De Meee eh Refi oR 11.20 to 1.30 3.00 to 3.50 2.75 to 3.50 
S nee 1 95 to 1.05 3.00 to 3.75 | 2.75 to 3.75 
Gross average . 50 to 1.66 4.77 to 5.23 4.80 to 5.24 


1 Price niner than the previous week. 
E. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 

Per net ton. 

‘Price lower than the week before. 

The highest average price made last year was $4.80 to $5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


Gross averages. 
1917 1913 
$4. 66 to 84. 88 $1. 94 to 82. 10 
4.70to 4.95 1.73 to 1.91 
4.67 to 5.04 1.71 to 1.99 
4.95 to 5.29 1.64 to 1.81 
5.10 to 5,48 1.50 to 1.74 
5.36 to 5.61 1. 53 to 1.63 
4. 80 to 5. 19 1.40 to 1.65 
4.64 to 4.94 1.0 to 1.65 
4.20 to 4.44 1.46 to 1.61 
4.07 to 4.36 1. 44 to 1.60 
4.01 to 4.35 1.45 to 1.61 
3.8 to 4.14 1. 40 to 1.62 
3.81 to 4.12 1.45 to 1.62 
4.04 to 4. 40 1.45 to 1.59 
4.64 to 4.98 1.44 t0 1.59 
5.08 to 5.54 1. 42 to 1.55 
5. 10 to 5.53" 1. 41 to 1.55 
5.00 to 5.46 1. 7 to 1.63 


If the amendment I have offered is adopted it will be unlawful 
to sell coal in excess of the price of a year ago unless the cost 
of production or transportation has since increased. In either 
such case the President would be authorized to permit an in- 
crease in the price covering such increases either in the cost of 
production or transportation. 

The questiou of the price of coal does not touch alone the con- 
sumer that burns coal. -It affects every man who buys gas from 
a gas company, every man who buys electricity or electric power 
from an electric light company. Ali over the country electric 
light and power companies and gas companies are asking city 
councils or public-utility commissions having authority to fix 
rates to permit them to incredse their rates because the price of 
fuel has increased beyond all reasonable bounds. In some in- 
stances such increases will be necessary, or the companies fur- 
nishing the utility will be forced to the wall. The burden, there- 
fore, is on us to protect the consumer and also to protect legiti- 
mate investments in these great utility concerns. 


I am in favor of this bill. I am in favor of giving the Presi- 
dent all the power necessary not only to secure the neces- 
sary supplies for the Army and the Navy at a reasonable price 
but to insure the hundreds of millions of our people the privi- 
lege at all times of buying all of the necessaries of life in a 
market free from the control of the manipulator, the speculator, 
and the price fixer. I want to commend the President in select- 
ing Mr. Hoover for the position of food administrater. He is 
not interested in either the production or the handling of food- 
stuffs, and would, therefore, be free to act so far as his personal 
interests were concerned. Unfortunately this is net true of the 
men who have been appointed to control the price of coal. The 
price of coal is to be regulated by the committee on coal produc- 
tion, which is a subordinate committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. This committee is composed of the following 


persons: 

F. S. Peabody, president Peabody Coal Co., Chicago (chair- 
man). 

E. J. Berwind, president Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
New Tork. 

W. W. Keefer, president Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Van. H. Manning, Director Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

C. M. Moderwell, president United Coal Mining Co., Chicago. 

E. L. Pierce, vice president Semet Solvey Co., Syracuse. 

Erskine Ramsey, vice president Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 
Birmingham. 

G. O. Smith, Director United States Geological Survey. 

J. J. Storrow (Lee, Higginson & Co.), chairman Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety. 
or N. Taylor, vice president Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 

ty. 

S. D. Warrimer, president Lehigh Valley Coal & Navigation 
Co., Philadelphia. 

J. F. Wellborn, president Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver. 

D. B. Wentz, 3 Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia. 

George W. Reed, secretary. 

It will be observed that there are 14 persons’ names on this 
coal committee. Ten of these persons are among the largest 
coal operators in the United States, and only four are disin- 
terested from a financial standpoint, so far as coal production 
is concerned. And I submit that it is only fair that Congress 
shall write into this law a provision that will make it impossible 
for any committee charged with the important duty of fixing the 
price on their own commodity to fix it at an abnormal and 
unreasonable price. We ought to make it as unpopular for a 
man to increase the price of the necessaries of life because of 
the European war more than 300 per cent as it is unpopular 
for a man to follow in the wake of a storm or an earthquake 
and rob the dead. In no other industry that I can call to mind 
has the price of a commodity advanced so much as has the 
price of coal during the past year—almost 400 per cent. And 
the consumer is forced to pay this price. This question touches 
every man, every woman, and every child; it affects every 
household. Let me remind you that one can freeze to death a 
great deal quicker than he can starve to death, and unless 
something is done to relieve the people from the exactions of a 
wicked coal monopoly, whose operators are violating the law, 
hundreds of thousands of our people will feel the sting of cold, 
and many of them may even freeze to death. I think it is only 
fair to put into this bill some provision that will absolutely 
put a stop to these constantly increasing prices of coal and 
forever put an end to this vicious practice. The amendment 
which I have offered will accomplish these results, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think myself it is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported, with the reservation of 
the point of order pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again reported. - 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. ee soak thie DANE a? oraa Chad 
this amendment is not germane to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane. Does 
the gentleman desire to be heard?” 

Mr. LEVER. I do not desire to be heard, Mr. Chairman, ex- 
cept to say that section 4 undertakes to define certain acts and 
to describe them as being unlawful without attaching penalties. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
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Goop] not only undertakes to make a certain act unlawful but 
undertakes to fix a price in the language where it says: 

That it is hereby unlawful for any person to Pap any article of fael 
In excess of the price at which such person sold any similar article of 
fuel of like grade on July 1, 1916. 

Now, there is no purpose either in the bill or in section 4 to 
fix the price. Certainly there is no purpose in section 4 to fix 
the price. The only thing sought to be done in section 4 is to 
set up certain offenses which are later penalized in the bill. 
And this undertakes to set up a price-fixing proposition, and 
for that reason, in my judgment, is not germane to this section 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
of the opinion that the point of order is not well taken. The 
whole tenor of the bill, the purpose: of the bill, is to give the 
President authority to control certain specific things, to wit, 
food, fuel, and feed. The Chair is not without precedent in 
ruling that this point of order is not well taken. In a bill pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the Army an amendment pro- 
viding for a system of competitive markmanship among the 
soldiers was beld to be germane. In other words, it was a speci- 
fication of what may be done within the limits of the general 
power given in the bill. 

The Chair thinks that the amendment is within the general 
authority given the President by the bill, and is therefore in 
the nature of a specific limitation. The Chair, therefore, over- 
rules the point of order. . 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am entirely in sympathy 
with the purpose of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], who 
I know speaks as a friend of the bill and offers this provision 
with a sincere desire to-provide an effective remedy against 
the high and increasing prices of coal. But I am fearful that 
the amendment which he offers, in the form in which he offers 
it, will defeat the purpose that he has in mind. 

In the first place, the theory of this bill—and it is a sound 
theory—is that whenever you undertake to fix a price or, in 
effect, take the property of an individual at a price, you must 
previde some method, some judicial method, by which the 
adequacy of that price may be determined. No such Judicial 
method is provided in this amendment. 

Again, we have provided in this bill that it is unlawful to 
hoard necessaries. Here is a man who has a large quantity of 
coal. If he does not sell it, he may be adjudged guilty of hoard- 
ing under that provision. If he does sell it, and sells it at a price 
higher than the price that prevailed on the ist of July last, he 
would be guilty of an offense under the amendment proposed. I 
am fearful that it would have this effect—that it will prevent 
a great many communities from having any coal at all, because 
there is no provision in this bill, in this amendment at least, 
whereby you can compel the coal operator.or the coal dealer 
to sell coal at any price, and if they do not sell it at the price 
fixed in the amendment or refuse to sell it at all, the amendment 
will result in punishing the people whom the gentleman from 
Iowa desires to benefit rather than in punishing the coal 
operator. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman realizes that there are other 
provisions in this bill that would compel them to operate their 
mines. If not, the President could take them over. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; take over the mines; but there is no 
way of g the retailer out in the gentleman's country 
to sell the coal that he actually has if he does not want to sell 
it at the price fixed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not that come within the definition of 
hoarding a product? If a coal dealer had a vast quantity of. 
coal and refused to sell it at the price fixed in this bill, would 
he not be hoarding? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That would be the trouble. He would be 

penalized if he did, and he would be penalized if he did not. 

Pe ir. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is difficult to catch the phraseology 
of the amendment. Is the increased price of labor provided 
for in it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The language of the amendment is that 
the price of coal shail be the price it was on the ist of July 
last, and that no person can sell the coal at a price in excess 
of that amount unless he has a permit from the President for 
that purpose. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Krarixdl had five minutes allotted to him which hag not 
been used, and I ask unanimous consent that I may use that 
five minutes in speaking on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be given the time that was originally 
allotted the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kxarrxul. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am heartily in favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], and I want to give some rea- 
sons why I shall not stand with the committee on the section 
as drawn. On page 4, lines 2 and 3, you will find these words: 

To prevent, eggs or lessen the manufacture or production of any 
necessaries, or to enhance the price thereof. 

Under this language I believe it imperative, I believe it is 
absolutely necessary, that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goon] be accepted by the House. 

You probably know that practically over night every coal 
operator in every section of the United States—and it must 
have been by prearrangement—raised the price of coal not only 
to the consumer, but to the retail dealer in all sections of the 
United States practically 400 per cent, without anything like a 
corresponding increase in the cost of production; in fact, there 
have been few increases in the wage scale of the miners that is 
in excess of 12 cents per ton. No increase in any commodity 
has so affected industries and caused such chaotic conditions to 
reign in the industrial and economic world than this unprece- 
dented, and you might say high-handed, increase in the price 
of coal. The manufacturers of the country have had to increase 
all of the prices of every conceivable thing that they manufac- 
ture, and materially increased them, on account of the increased 
price of coal to them. If this amendment or some other amend- 
ment of like character is not enacted by this Congress and 
written plainly and unmistakably into this bill, my judgment is 
that not only will the price of coal enhance over what it is 
to-day, but that there will be great suffering in the great civic 
centers of this Nation next winter. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. ' 

Mr. AYRES. I understand that this amendment provides that 
the dealer or operator can not sell coal in excess of the price 
it was last July? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AYRES. Suppose he was selling it for $5 a ton when it 
was worth $10, or suppose he was selling it for $20 when it was 
worth only $10. What would be done in that case? Suppose 
nean not in the coal business at all until after the passage of 

W. 

Mr. HOWARD. I presume we would accept a reasonable in- 
terpretation of this amendment. If a man was not in business 
last July, he would have to operate under this amendment in 
accordance with prevailing prices as of July 1, 1916. If he was 
in business and was charging an exorbitant price for his product, 
the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] would 
reach him. But that is practically an impossible situation. It 
does not exist. As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] could 
have stated if he had had more time and could have gone into 
this proposition, I believe the average increase within 12 months 
in the cost of coal is about 400 per cent, is it not? 

Mr. GOOD. Between 300 and 400 per cent. 

Mr. SNYDER. I should like to ask the gentleman if he refers 
to soft coal or hard coal? 

Mr. HOWARD. I think it has all increased. 

Mr: SNYDER. Hard coal has not—anthracite coal has not. 

Mr. HOWARD. We do not use that very much in my sec- 
tion of the country. But here is what I had in mind: I know 
that coal out of the same mines in Tennessee and northern Ala- 
bama, from which the people of my city get their supply of coal, 
used to sell, delivered in the eonsumer's cellar, for $4.50 a ton, 
and last winter it sold for from $7.50 to $9 a ton. 

Mr. DYER. You could not get hard coal at all, at any price. 
Mr. SNYDER. I bought hard coal within a month for less 
than I paid last year. 

Mr. DYER. We could not get it at St. Louis. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Is it not a fact that at the same time 
they were selling the same kind of coal to the Government they 
were charging private consumers three or four times the Gov- 
ernment price? 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand that the Government bought 
5,000 cars of coal, shipped from some point in the Southeastern 
States entirely across the continent to the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and to the western coast for naval purposes, and I am in- 
formed the Government got that coal at about one-third ef what 


they were selling coal for right at the mines, free on board car, 
to private consumers. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HOWARD. With pleasure. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Doubtless the gentleman has observed 
that recently a large number of men, composing a combine of 
coal operators, have been indicted for conspiracy to raise. the 
price of coal. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is true. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And is the gentleman also aware that 
the miners are leaving the mines, because for some reason the 
operators of the mines will not employ enough ef them? 

Mr. HOWARD. The case is plain and conclusive, and there 
is not any question that it is practically a confession of guilt 
on the part of the mine operators that they have restricted the 
output of coal for the purpose of carrying out their nefarious 
conspiracy to rob the American people in the price of their fuel; 
and if this amendment does not stop them, then the President 
will, by taking over the mines and operating them for the people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
put into my head the purpose of making a request for three 
or four minutes, the time which was granted to somebody but 
not used. 

Mr. LEVER. I had hoped to use those three or four minutes 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have not opened my mouth 
in the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. DYER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas have five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
asks unanimous consent that the time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time remains under the agreement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Practically no time remains, except that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] used only 6 minutes of 
his 10, and that is the time that the gentleman from Texas 
desired to use. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous 
consent that the time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. * I was not present when the 
time was allotted. I would like a few minutes to speak on this. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time be extended 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto may be extended 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask that it be made 20 minutes. - 

Mr. STRONG. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the time may 
be extended, so that I may have two or three minutes to bear 
testimony to information that I think will be valuable. Of 
all of the amendments ever offered in the American Congress 
to any bill pending before it this is the most fool amendment 
that was ever offered here. 
~ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not debate the amend- 
ment while time is being arranged for. 

Mr. STRONG. I want to give the reason why I desire to 
speak. Coming from the district that I do, I have something 
to say.. I can bear testimony on this subject. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to press the 
consideration of this bill unreasonably, although we must pass 
it by to-morrow night, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto may be 
extended 20 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON, I should Ifke to have five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I should like to reserve five minutes for 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
for debate on this section and amendments thereto be extended 


20 minutes. IS there objection? 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Does that contemplate giving me five min- 
utes? 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair will say that if the time is 
left under control of the Chair he will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas. 3 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will I be recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will be recognized, cer- 

„ because he is a member of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to be recognized also for five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN xON] 
ean have five minutes, and I will divide my time with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to have a few minutes’ time on this amend- 
ment.. I think it is one of the most important amendments ever 
presented to this House. 


/ 


Mr. LEVER. I think this committee has made up its mind as 
to what it is going to do with this amendment. I think the de- 
bate is largely perfunctory. I have no desire in the world to 
deny the right to Members to talk on this section, but I do de- 
sire to make time with this bill. All of us might talk. 

Mr, CANNON. Well, but on a proposition of this kind, it 
seems to me, the gentleman owes it to himself and to this bill, 
from my standpoint; that the amendment should not prevail, 

Mr. LEVER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON, And we want the opportunity to say so, if 
there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania desires 
5 minutes, I will make the request for 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this section and amendments 
thereto be extended 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Reserving the right to object, I desire to know 
whether or not all these speeches are to be by Members opposed 
to the amendment If so, I want 25 minutes for those who may 
be in favor of it. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no idea myself on which side gentlemen 


will speak. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not answer that. 
Mr. GOOD. I will ask for five minutes, 


Mr. FOSTER. I want five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if everybody is going to speak, 
I move that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto now close, ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves that all debate on this section and amendments thereto 
be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Srarrorp) there were 91 ayes and 26 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Howard) there were 33 ayes and 81 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find it 
essential to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, 
or distribution of any necessaries in order to carry into effect any of the 
purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person shall, 
after a date fixed in the announcement, engage in or carry on any such 
business specified -in the announcement of importation, exportation, 
manufacture, storage, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth in 
such announcement, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued 
pursuant to this section. The President is authorized to prescribe such 
regulations governing the conduct of the business of licensees as may 
be essential to prevent uneconomical manufacture and inequitable dis- 
tribution of necessaries and otherwise to carry out the purposes of this 
act. Such regulations may also include requirements for the issuance 
of licenses and requirements for systems of accounts and auditing of 
accounts to be kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, with 
or without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the 
President's duly authorized agents of the places of business of 
licensees, Whenever the President shall find that any rate, charge, of 
practice of any licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, or discriminatory 
and unfair, or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, within a reason- 
able time, fixed in the order, to discontinue any such unjust, unreason- 
able, discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or practice 
thereafter, unless such order is revoked or suspended, such licensee 
shall, within the time prescribed in the order, discontinue such unjust, 
unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or 
8 The President may, in lieu of y such unjust, unreasonable 

iscriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or practice, fin 

what is a just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory and fair, or economical 
rate, charge, or practice; and in any suit in any Federal or State court 
of competent jurisdiction such finding ef the President shall be prima 
facie evidence Any person who, without a license issued pursuant to 
this section, knowingly enga, in or carries on any business for which 
a license is required under this section, or willfully fails or refuses to 
discontinue any unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair, or 
wasteful rate, charge, or practice, in accordance with the requirement 
of an order issued under this section, or willfully violates any provi- 
sion of this section or any regulation prescribed under this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000 or by imprisonment: for not more than two years, or both: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, or 
other person with respect to the products of any farm, garden, or other 
land owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any retailer with 
respect to the retail business actual y conducted by „ nor to any 
common carrier, nor shall rors eng in this section be construed to 
authorize the fixing or imposition of a duty or tax upon any article 
imported into or exported from the United 
tory, or the District of Columbia, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word or“ in line 20, page 5, and insert in leu 
thereof the words and any licensee who,” 

The CHAIRMAN. , The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. : 


tates or any State, Terri- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, after the word “to” in line 16, strike out the remainder of 
the line, all-of lines 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 down to and includi 
word “ requirements,” and Insert n lieu thereof the following: 
such license and to prescribe regulations,” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have of- 
fered strikes out the part of the section which authorizes the 
President to issue general regulations governing the conduct of 
the business of the licensee. In my judgment, that authority is 
broader than it is necessary to confer on the President in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act. It would permit, if it 
were valid, and I doubt if it is valid, the President to regulate 
by regulatory order the conduct and method and the manner of 
conducting any business of importation, of exportation, manu- 
facture, storage, or distribution. I think that language goes 
far beyond what is necessary to accomplish the purposes of the 
bill. The amendment I have offered is designed to eliminate 
the language which gives that general authority, and to confine 
the authority of the President under this section to making 
regulations relating to reports, keeping systems of accounts, and 
matters of that character, and the power to eliminate excessive 
rates and charges and unfair or discriminatory charges. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman speaks of the power to elimi- 
nate evil practices. If the language stays even as amended it 
would authorize him to eliminate by refusing a license or re- 
voking a license. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Absolutely not. I think the gentleman has 
an entirely wrong conception of the theory of the license. 
Nowhere in this act is the President given any authority to 
revoke a license. The only purpose of putting in the license pro- 
vision at all is to permit the President to regulate the particular 
class of industry dealing with that particular kind of com- 
modity which it is designed to regulate under this bill. Of 
course, if the President undertakes to license terminal eleva- 
tors, for instance, he would be obliged to license under the terms 
of this act every terminal warehouse that came within the defi- 
nition of a terminal warehouse. He is not given any discretion 
as between licensees at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘Why is it necessary to have a license? 
Surely you get no greater power over the licensee than you 
would have over one who is not licensed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not accept the statement of the 
gentleman in the language he puts it. It seems to me that the 
statement might be accurate in this form, that the license itself 
does not grant or confer any additional power on the President, 
it is simply a method. 

Mr. LENROOT. We can get no greater power over the indi- 
vidual by issuing a license to him than we had over that indi- 
vidual without a license. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Absolutely not; but unless we use the 
license method, the prohibition must apply to everyone, whether 
the commodity is one which we attempt to control under this 
bill or not. For instance, the situation may be such that the 
President would only undertake to control for the purpose of 
the act during the next few months, we will say, wheat, so that 
he would only want to license the dealer in this particular com- 
modity, and the license enables him to go just as far as he 
wants to go and does not require him to go any farther. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
In another section of the bill authority is given to the Presi- 
dent to make regulations. Does the gentleman say that the 
President, without this section, would not have the power to 
make one scheme of regulations for wheat and another scheme 
for some other commodity? That surely can not be true. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam inclined to think that it would be true. 
It seems to me that when the President is authorized to make’ 
regulations in general terms, that applies to regulations to 
effectuate the general purpose of the bill—general regulations, 
not regulations to affect a single section of the bill. These regu- 
lations must be carried in the section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that the Presi- 
dent could make the same regulations in reference to coal that 
he does for wheat? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I shall favor this amendment, 
because it clearly does improve the bill and does exactly what 
the gentleman from Minnesota states it will do, it eliminates 
powers not only beyond the power of to confer in this 


way upon the President and which should not be conferred under 
the circumstances. i ; 
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But I entirely fail to understand the theory of the gentlemen 
of the committee, the theory that they seem to have, that by 
issuing a license to some one we get greater authority over that 
person than he would have by operating directly upon the pér- 
son himself. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The gentleman is usually fair. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to be entirely fair. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I made just the opposite statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. Certainly I misunderstand the 
gentleman entirely if that is not his object. His contention 
now is that under the license system you can say to A, “We 
propose to regulate you,g and then say, “but without the 
license system we can not say to A that we will regulate you 
unless we also regulate B in the same way.” Have I now cor- 
rectly stated the gentleman's position, because I want to be en- 
tirely fair? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. What I stated was that the Presi- 
dent might select a class and license that class, and that the 
regulations as to that class must be uniform, but that he would 
have no power as within that class to discriminate. He could 
discriminate as to the classes to be licensed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. We will take elevators as a 
class. Is it the gentleman's theory that the President should 
be given power to say to the owner of one elevator, “ You shall 
be subject to certain regulations,” and to the owner of another 
elevator engaged in exactly the same business, “ You shall not 
be subject to regulations.” Surely that can not be the theory 
of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is exactly the statement that I did 
not make. I said as to elevators as a class that the President 
could not make a regulation as to one different from the ether; 
that the class must be regulated as a whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I think if I now understand the gentle- 
man he concedes that if we regulate elevators even under the 
license system the regulations must apply to all elevators alike? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Absolutely. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then certainly it is true that under the 
power to make general regulations contained in a later section 
of the bill, the President has power in those general regulations 
to govern the conduct of elevators as a class. There can not 
be any doubt about that, and the distinction is this, and this 
wholly, that the committee desire to say to every man in the 
United States, “ You shall not do business at all unless you do it 
as we tell you to do it.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT, Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman consider àll elevators in 
the same class, working under the same conditions? Elevators 
in certain sections of the country can be operated under one 
condition and elevators in other sections of the country will be 
operated under other conditions. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that, so far as regulating elevators is 
concerned, while under this license system I think it would be 
possible to say to the owner of one elevator, “ You shall do busi- 
ness in one way,” and to the owner of another elevator, “ You 
shall do it in a different way,” yet no legislation should be 
passed by Congress that would permit that kind of discrimina- 
tion. Regulations should be uniform, but, as I was saying, Mr. 
Chairman, the whole thing in a nutshell is that with the amend- 
ment I shall later propose I do not detract one iota from the 
power of the President of the United States to put his hand 
upon any business that is guilty of any violations under this act 
and make the very orders that the committee propose shall be 
made im this bill. All that I propose to do is to say that the 
man who is conducting his business in an honest, legitimate 

“way and has no intention of oppressing the public in any way, 
shall not be subject to either the granting of a license or the 
possible revocation of a license at the will of some subordinate 
of a department of this Government. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, I 
shall be glad to see this amendment adopted, and I ask for a 
vote, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as fcllows: . 

Amendments by Mr. LENR 


. . 
words “ places of business of ” on line 1, 5. 
Strike out the word “ licensees, 9 and insert the word 


persons.“ 


“ Strike out the word “ licensee,” in line 4, page 5, and insert the word 


n,” 

KATKE OUY She aed: NORA, in line 8, page 5, and insert the word 

Strike out, — lines 17, eo 1 — and 20, organ „the following : “ without 
ed pursuant to 


a license issu 
ries on any business for Fey a e xp ayers Sines under this section.” 
24, and 25, CD the following : “or will- 


Strike out ef lines ge 
fully ee sire Fa of this 8 or any 9 prescribed 
shall read as follows : 


under thi: 


tory, and unfair, or wasteful rate, 3 
after, unless such order is revoked or such person shall, 
within the time prescribed in the order, dincentinas such unjust, unrea- 

3 and unfair, or wasteful rate, cha: 


practice find what 
ag economical ra 


a fine not toa ago $5,000 or by a Apatow etsy for not es two 
rs, or Provided, That this section shall not ply to any 
farmer. 8 or other person with respect to the sone ete of any 
farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him nor to 
any retailer with respect to the retail business actually. conducted by 
him nor to any common carrier, nor shall anything in this section be 
construed to authorize the fixing or tion of a duty or tax upon 
any article imported into or exported m the United States or any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
these amendments shall be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that these amendments be considered en bloc. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this amendment shall close in 20 minutes, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to have 10 minutes of that time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section close in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, just one moment and let me see 
if we can not get an agreement. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania desire to discuss this particular amendment or 
some other amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I desire to discuss this 
amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I desire to find out what gentlemen are in 
favor of the proposition or against it, so as to find out some- 
thing about dividing time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not in favor of the proposition. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I desire to speak in favor 
of the amendment. 

Mr, LEVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment shall close in 40 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided between the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LENROOT] and myself, for and against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment shail 
close in 40 minutes, the time to be confrelled one-half by him- 
self and one-half by the gentleman from Wisconsin. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to occupy only 10 
minutes. Mr. Chairman, in general debate I discussed some- 
what the constitutionality of this section, and I am as strongly 
convinced to-day as I was then that this in its present form does 
contain an unlawful delegation of power. The gentleman from 
Missouri IMr. Icoz] this morning, very correctly, I think, laid 
down the general rule with reference to the delegation of 
authority, but did not touch the point which I made the other 
day, and that is that although there are prohibitions in the act, 
although section 3 declares a governmental control over neces- 
saries, nevertheless Congress can not delegate to the President 
any of its legislative authority over the subject, and when it 
says, as this section 5 does say, whenever the President shall 
deem it essential to carry out the purposes of this act he may 
call into operation this license section, we are delegating te him 
not the finding of a fact upon which the law may operate, but 
delegating to him the determination of a question ef public 
policy which we have no power to delegate to him at all. 

And I call the attention of the friends of this bill to this 
proposition, that, if I am correct in that construction, your 
entire scheme of regulation by order of the President falis to 
the ground, because as you now have it it is entirely based upon 
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the ‘regulation of licensees; and if he has no right; because of 
an unlawful delegation of authority, to put into operation this 
license portion of the bill, your entire scheme is gone. - Now, 
the amendment I have proposed leaves all the necessary powers 
absolutely intact. Instead of operating upon licensees the 
President is authorized to operate upon the person, wherever 
he finds the man, or the corporation that, in his judgment, has 
peen guilty of violating any of the prohibitions of this act; and 
he is authorized by my amendment to make an order, exactly in 
the language of the committee bill, requiring these violations 
to cease and prescribing a just practice for the future. Now, 
the distinction is just this: Shall this House say that, in order 
to find a few guilty men, that we shall make it a crime for 
every man in the United States engaged in this business to 
do business at all unless he gets a license from the President 
of the United States? Why, that is not the system we follow 
with regard to the regulation of railroads. We do not require 
ncenses from railroads, but we require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, wherever it finds any violation of the 
interstate-commerce act, to make an order and serve it upon the 
violators of that law. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to ask this question: Suppose the food 
administrator should refuse a license to some one engaged in a 
particular line of business, could that business man mandamus 
the President to force him to grant a license? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. If everyone is entitled to a license, 
why license at all; why not have regulations applying to every- 
body? The very term “license” implies a privilege that is 
granted to somebody, a privilege that may be withheld or may 
be granted by the authority vested with power to issue the 
license, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. May not the Congress, in the exercise 
of its war powers, require every dealer in foods, feeds, and fuel 
to have a Federal license? 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps so, but that is not what his sec- 
tion does, N 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
taking to do? 

Mr. LENROOT. They do not. I would not raise any ques- 
tion about the constitutionality of this section if they did that, 
but they delegate to the President the power to say whether 
or not a license system shall be put into operation or whether 
it shall not. That is the function alone of the legislative end 
of this Government, 

Mr, ALEXANDER. The gentleman may be right on that. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true under the provisions of this 
section if one single warehouseman, for instance, were engaged 
in an unjust discrimination or hoarding or anything of that 
kind, the President, in order to reach that single case, would 
have to license every warehouseman in the United States? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. He must put into operation the 
license system or he could not make a single order, while my 
amendment will permit him to make these summary orders 
apply to any individual whenever he finds him guilty of viola- 
tions, for instance, of the storage of eggs which we had in 
Chicago last year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not now. But under the committee 
scheme the President would have no power to issue an order 
upon Mr. Egg-man in Chicago to stop the violations of the 
act unless he licensed all the egg dealers in the United States. 
There is no question about that. Now in the interest of the 
bill itself the President ought to have the power to make these 
orders which will be very beneficial, in my judgment, in pre- 
venting these evil practices. 

He ought to have the power to make the order upon the 
person, whoever he may be, guilty of any of these violations. 
And you accomplish all the beneficial results that can possibly 
be accomplished without requiring a great percentage of the 
population of the United States to be put under the license sys- 
tein at the will of some $1,200 clerk of this Government. These 
licenses are not going to be issued by the President, in fact, 
or by Mr. Hoover. They are going to be issued by some little 
subordinate official traveling throughout the country. And are 
you going to let that man say to a man conducting business in 
the United States that “ You can not do business at all unless 
yon take 4 license and do as we say”? 


Is not that what the committee is under- 


Mr. ANDERSON. Does the gentleman contend that the 
orders which he has in mind will be issued by the President any. 
more than the licenses will be issued by the President? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do. Whenever the President 
finds a violation or Mr. Hoover finds a violation of law requir- 
ing the issue of an order, I do not assume that a $1,200 clerk 
is going to pass upon that violation—absolutely -not—because 
one is dealing with the violations of this act and the other is 
dealing not with violations of this act at all but dealing with 
every man in the United States who is within the purview of 
this act, irrespective of whether he is conducting his business in 
a lawful way or not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? x 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield. . ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman said a minute 
ago that this language if enacted into law would compel the 
licensing of a large portion of the population of the United 
States. The proviso on page 6 provides that it shall not apply 
to a farmer or gardener or any other person. Now, then, to 
what people would it apply except to coal miners and those 
dealing in coal and in cold storage? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would apply to every creamery and cheese 
factory in the United States; it would apply to every little grist- 
mill in the United States; it would apply to every canning fac- 
tory in the United States. Why, there is no line of produc- 
tion or manyfacture scarcely that it would not apply to. Con- 
fining it to coal and to cold storage is the smallest part of the 
business that would be affected by this licensing system. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whereas if the amendment of the gentleman 
is adopted, the President would only have to deal with the 
individual who violates the law? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. Just as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does to-day. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand the gentleman to contend 
that the issuance of a license would restrict the power of the 
President to control the actions of the licensee? 

Mr. LENROOT. Only in this way, in that you make it a 
crime for a man to do business at all unless he has a license, 
and the President or his subordinates could refuse to issue the 
license. Because if it is mandatory that every man is entitled 
to a license without discrimination upon the part of anyone, 
why do you need any license system at all? Why not permit the 
President to make regulations covering the individual, if there 
is no discretion? = 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman’s only objection is that it 
might be oppressive and compel’ people to take out this license? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it does something more than that 
if you say to a man who has not violated this law that “ You 
shall not do business in the United States.” 

Mr. BORLAND. I will ask the gentleman this: Would it not 
be considered important for the President to know the number 
and capacity of the plants, and so forth, in the United States? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all embodied in the food-survey bill, 
and I have no objection to putting it in this, but you do not need 
to do it in this way. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Scorr] five minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I always regret the occasion when I can not agree 
with my friend from Wisconsin, Mr. LeNnroot, but unfortu- 
nately this is one of those times. It seems to me the section as 
reported by the committee contemplates an entirely different 
situation than would be contemplated by the section if amended 
as suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin. As reported by 
the committee the section is, whenever the President shall find 
it essential to license importation, exportation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution.” It will be observed that the section 
deals with avocation, with great general industry, and the idea 
is that this authority will be invoked when some general condi- 
tion of calamity confronts the country. It is entirely foreign 
to this bill or section as it stands that the Federal Government 
should employ a great, numerous constabulary to follow up every 
individual in the United States and regulate his conduct. It is 
a question of dealing with general conditions. For instance, let 
us suppose there is such a condition in the coal mining and coal 
trade of the United States that it is required to take hold of that 
subject and declare a general set of regulations and rules for the 
relief of the people; is it not proper that the Government should 
require those engaged in that industry to come in and register, 
to report? And that is really what this kind of a license means. 
It means a method of bringing them before the bar of the Govern- 
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ment and getting them on record, and from that point to deal 
with the business. the industry. generally. 

Mr. RAKER. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Without an eder no license would be required 
under this bill? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. No. j 

Mr. RAKER. Now, if two men in the United States were 
violating the law by making a corner on eggs, and there were 
only two in the United States, and the President would make 
the order requiring a license, all the other 6,000 people in the 
United States would have to take out a license in order for him 
to get at these two who were violating the law, would they not? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. If that condition should confront the 
Government, there would be no license, because there are other 
provisions in the bill calculated to meet isolated cases. It would 
only be resorted to when the general condition of the country 
demanded its exercise. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask you this one question: 
Where would you get at the two who were violating the law 
and acting wrongfully in regard to the storage of eggs and the 
handling of them? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. You have a hoarding section in the 
bill, have you not? You have four or five other prohibitions, 
with the right on the part of the President to prescribe rules 
against those people in a later section of the bill, making it 
criminal if those rules are violated. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be just about as effective as 
prosecuting these trusts for the violation of the antitrust law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This licensing section is not put in heré for 
the purpose of getting at somebody who is violating the law, but 
in order to permit the President to regulate the uneconomical 
manufacture or distribution of products that are not in viola- 
tion of the law, and in order that there may be regulations 
prescribed to bring about better conditions, although the condi- 
tions they seek to remedy may not be in violation of the law. 
Is that the idea? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I take it that it is to reach the evil. 
whether it be a violation of the law or not, and to put an end 
to the condition. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time may be extended 10 minutes, so that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor}] may have 5 minutes and I may 
have 5 more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time be extended 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I think that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] should 
be adopted. When I spoke on this bill one day this week, dur- 
ing the 20 minutes that I had opportunity to discuss its pro- 
visions, I discussed this section 5 to which this amendment 
has been proposed at some length, and urged that it ought to 
be amended. 

Now, some Members of the House during the discussion of 
this bill to-day have taken some rather peculiar positions, it 
seems to me, and have gone far afield. I understood the two 
gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON and Mr. BATHRICK] to take 
the broad position that because we have adopted the bill pro- 
viding for the drafting of men into the Army to fight the battles 
of the Nation, that therefore we must conscript the business 
of the country and the products of the farmer and the laboring 
man. Well, now, gentlemen of the House, if it does become 
necessary for the successful conduct of this war that we con- 
script the business of the country, that we conscript the prod- 
ucts of the farm, that we conscript the services of laboring men 
of the country, then I shall not hesitate to vote for it. We have 
put our hands to the plow and I am with my country for what- 
ever is necessary to bring us out successful in the end. Yes, 
understand me clear, I will support all means and measures 
necessary to win this war. But while I am willing to do that, 
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still I do not hesitate to say that my views are that in the 
successful carrying on of this war the less we disturb and inter- 
fere with the ordinary domestic affairs of the people, the better 


we will be able to win the victory in the end. [Applause.] I 
know that as the war goes on, the longer it progresses, the more 
it will necessarily interfere with our domestic and ordinary 
affairs. I realize that, and I fully appreciate it. I would not 
for a moment seek to minimize that proposition, but while I 
recognize that fact fully I nevertheless maintain we ought not to 
rush headlong into these things and prescribe unreasonable and 
arbitrary requirements when there is apparently no necessity 
for it. 

What are we proposing to do by this section 5? It proposes 
to grant to the President whenever he deems it to be essential, 
the power to require every business man and distributor of 
these products to take out a license to transact his business. 
The ordinary way that a legislative body enacts a statute of 
this kind is to prescribe the limitations and ‘conditions sur- 
rounding the procuring of these licenses, and placing the power 
of their issuance in some executive head of a department of 
the Government, and whenever the person desiring such license 
can show that he has complied with the conditions and limita- 
tions required to entitle him to secure it, then he has a legal 
right to that license and can mandamus the executive head of 
such governmental department and force him to grant it to 
him. But no such remedy could be used under this section 5. 
It puts it within the discretion of the President to grant the 
business man or distributor such license, and there is no court 
in this country that has the power to mandamus the President 
to compel him to grant a license under that section 5. It is 
a well-known fact that not even the Supreme Court of the 
United States can mandamus the President and make him exer- 
cise any executive function. Therefore if the President should 
decline to license the business of any dealer or distributor of 
these articles Le would have no remedy and would haye to 
quit business. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I just want to assume,the case of an ordinary 
farmer who raises from 25 to 50 steers a year. To-day the 
beef people are arranging to get his beef at about half of what. 
it is worth by a combination. Now, we have a law and 
a Federal board. Will this bill assist the fellows who are 
trying to rob the farmers out of the beef they have raised? 

Mr. BLACK. In the first place, I have no knowledge of any- 
body conspiring to rob anybody else, but if it develops that 
there are such cases then I believe the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] would better ac- 
complish the purpose to give relief in such cases than the 
section as it is written in the bill, because whenever any of 
these discriminatory or unjust charges are made the Lenroot 
amendment will give the President complete control over the 
situation, and more effectively, I think, than will be the case 
in the event that section 5 remains as now written in the bill. 
Besides it will render impossible any unreasonable and arbi- 
trary interferences with the business man or distributor who 
is lawfully conducting his business. 

Mr, RAKER. How are you going to get it? We have two 
statutes and the Federal Antitrust Commission and these 
oflicers here. How will you protect the people at all? 

Mr. BLACK. I think the President is given ample authority 
under still other sections of this bill to remedy the abuses 
and unfair practices that take place in the business channels 
of the country, und, as I have heretofore endeavored to explain, 
he would have much better authority under the Lenroot amend- 
ment to accomplish this purpose than he would have under 
this licensing system. I think the Lenroot amendment is wise. 

I do not think that section 5 as it is drawn in the bill ought 
to remain in that form, and I shall therefore support the amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the, 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, when the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin was first presented to me I 
was inclined to favor it for the reasons which he has very 
clearly stated in his argument presenting the amendment. I 
was inclined to think then that the first part of this section is 
unconstitutional and I still have doubt with reference to it. 

But I think that that provision can be very easily remedied ; 
in fact, I know it can be very easily remedied, by a very simple 
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amendment if the committee chooses to accept it. Instead of 
requiring the President to find“ essentially "—that is, making it 
a question of policy, with reference to the importation, expor- 
tation, and so forth—if the requirement was that the President 
should find that the provisions of this act were being violated 
with reference to the mannfacture or importation or exportation, 
and so forth, there would be no question about the constitu- 
tionality of the provision, so that that matter, I think, can be 
very easily di of. 

Mr. GORDON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. GORDON. Then it is your theory that whenever an indi- 
vidual in a certain class violates the law, we ought to vest the 
President with power to punish everybody else who is engaged 
in that kind of business by requiring him to take out a license 
before he can continue to do business? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I am not discussing the policy 
of this provision. 

Mr. GORDON. That would be the effect of it, would it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was discussing a purely legal and 
technical proposition. 

Mr. GORDON. So am I, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is now talking about 
a question of policy, which I am coming to. I am like the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. I am reluctant to use such vast and 
extensive powers as are given by the further provisions of this 
section, and which may under some circumstances apply to 
such a large class of people. But upon carefully considering 
this matter I have come to the conclusion that they are abso- 
lutely necessary—that you will never be able to use to any profit 
or benefit the provisions of this section unless these powers are 
given, and I propose to state here as briefly as I may the 
reason why. 

On page 5 it provides: 

Whenever the President shall find that any rate, charge, or practice 
— eee is unjust, or unreasonable, or discriminatory and unfair, 

Then the President may make certain requirements of the 
licensee or the person, as it would be under the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor]. But how and 
in what manner can the President make that finding unless he 
has something on which to make it? Where will he get the 
necessary information? Is he going to have a hearing with 
reference to each one of these parties? Is he going to call in 
witnesses and determine as to whether a practice is unjust or 
discriminatury or unfair or in violation of the provisions of this 
act? He can not do that. He can not stop for that, and it 
would be utterly impracticable for a hundred other reasons. 
The only way in which he can get the information, in order that 
he may act in accordance with the provision which I have just 
referred to, is by and through this license provision under which 
he may prescribe regulations, and by and through these regu- 
lations he can ascertain the cost, the selling price, the manner 
of handling the business, the rates, and have set before him 
the whole character of the business as it is being conducted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why can not the President get that infor- 
mation through a person as well as a licensee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. He could, but under your amendment 
he has not the power to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. He has the power to make general regula- 
tions to carry out this act later on in the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Such powers would not authorize a 
demand for the necessary information. 

Mr. LENROOT. He can issue regulations with reference to 
the licensees. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is true under the license pro- 
vision which the gentleman would strike out, but does the gen- 
tleman mean to say that under general powers the President 
can go out and obtain any kind of information he wants from 
any business man, no matter what his business may be? 

Mr, LENROOT. Just as much in one case as in the other, as 
the section now stands amended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; this section expressly provides that 
regulations may be made for the conduct of these licensees, 
Under those regulations he could obtain this information, and 
that is the only way he could obtain it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rucker.) The gentleman’s time has 
exp 5 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am very strongly in favor 
of the Lenroot amendment. I want to call the attention of the 
committee to this fact: We must consider section 5 in connection 
with section 4. Section 4 provides that it shall be unlawful for 


a person willfully to destroy any necessaries of life. to hoard, 
to monopolize, to engage in discriminatory, unfair, and deceptive 
practices, and so forth, but there is no penalty attached to that 
section, Where does the penalty attach? It attaches, if at all, 
under the provisions of section 5. And in what manner does it 
attach to section 5? Ifa single dealer or handler of eggs in the 
United States is guilty of the violation of any of these provi- 
sions in section 4, the President can not punish him. He can 
not call him to account. He can not say: Lou are violating 
this section and you must stop.” But what must he do? Ac- 
cording to the terms of this section he must say, “All of the 
dealers in eggs in the United States must hereafter take out 
licenses.” It having been found that one of them is guilty of 
evil practices, none of them can do business for a single hour 
unless they shall take out licenses from the Government of the 
United States. This penalizes the 999 dealers in eggs in the 
United States who are guilty of no evil practices, simply because 
one man is subject to punishment. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I can not yield, I am sorry to say, because I 
have not the time. You can not reach a single evildoer until 
you have issued this general order against all, and then find 
there has been a violation of the general order that has been 
issued. I submit, gentlemen, that is not only inequitable and un- 
just, but it imposes upon the administration an enormous and 
an expensive duty for the purpose of carrying out the purpose 
that they desire. 

And if the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] is adopted, what will be necessary? Only that in the 
individual case an order shall be issued against the individual 
violator of the law, and ample provision is given to do that and to 
meet the specific thing that is the violation of the law in that 
particular ease. 

Gentlemen seek to minimize the far-reaching effect of this 


‘system of ordering that licenses shall be issued. There is 


hardly a hamlet in the United States but that has its egg buyer 
and its butter buyer. They take care of those products by 
placing them in the cold-storage plant and sell them to the 
cities wherever it is most advantageous for them to do so. 

You could not issue an order against one of the big storage 
warehouses of the city that would not be effective, and neces- 
sarily effective, against everyone engaged in the business in any 
part of the United States, and for that reason it would be an 
enormous expense to the Government. It would create a vast 
number of officers for the purpose of taking care of the licensees. 
It is also unnecessary. I can not see why gentlemen are so 
enamored with this license system, as if it was some method 
by which they can secure a better ‘control than to deal with 
those directly that are violating the law. : 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman makes the statement that there 
is no provision for punishment under section 4. 

Mr. TOWNER. There is no penalty attached to section 4. 

Mr. RAKER. And none in the rest of the bill that would 
apply to that section? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think there is. I do not claim that all of 
the provisions are not provided for, but I do claim that there 
must be this interposition by reason of the words in this sec- 
tion and the omission in the preceding section before any pen- 
alties can be called into operation under this section. For that 
reason it seems to me that it is an impediment to the execution 
of the law, and it is an impediment to accomplishing the desire 
and purpose of the bill, which is to punish evildoers who are 
hoarding and manipulating food products in the United States. 
[Applause.]} 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I regret to find myself in 
disagreement with the gentleman from Wisconsin and other 
gentlemen in the House for whose judgment and ability I have 
the highest respect. The gentleman from Wisconsin in par- 
ticular has rendered very valuable service in perfecting the 
legal provisions of the bill. I am sorry to be in disagreement 
with him, but that disagreement does not arise in any sense 
solely out of a desire to sustain the conclusions of the com- 
mittee, 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, it seems to me, totally mis- 
apprehends the purpose of the section under consideration and 
the method of control which it is sought to establish under it. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr] very concisely and ac- 
curately states the purpose of the section. It is a section which 
applies to avocations, to industries within certain classes as a 
whole. It is not designed, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
would seem to indicate by his amendment, simply to punish 
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the individual or those guilty of discriminatory or unfair prac- 
tices or charges. It is designed to prevent in the industry as a 
whole these unfair and discriminatory practices, not to simply 
punish them. The purpose is to permit the licensing of an in- 
dustry of a class. For instance, suppose the purpose is to con- 
trol wheat. You want to bring into that control all of the 
terminal elevators of the country, in order that you may regu- 
late the charges and practices of the terminal elevators, and so 
to do that you compel them all to become licensed under this 
section. Then the Government will lay down general rules 
which will eliminate the discriminatory and unfair practices, 
and establish the practices that are nondiscriminatory and are 
fair and just. That is the purpose of this section. Gentlemen 
who oppose it totally misapprehend the purpose, because the 
purpose is not alone to punish discriminatory practices but to 
effect the purpose of section 3, which is to control the distribu- 
tion of food products and prevent uneconomic or unjust practices. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Would not the food administrator have the 
right to refuse a license? 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the gentleman from Ohio was absent 
from the Chamber I said I thought not. 

Mr. GORDON. How would you compel him to issue it if the 
discretion to issue it is conferred on the President? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not say at his discretion, I said that 
in my opinion the President was obliged by law, which applies 
to license, except where qualifications are prescribed in the law, 
to grant the license. It must be granted as a matter of right 
to the person entitled to it. 

Now, there is another side to this proposition. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin strikes out a portion of this 
section which is absolutely essential, in my opinion, to its en- 
forcement, and that is the provision which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to make regulations relative to the establishment of a 
system of accounting, for auditing accounts, and for the sub- 
- mission of reports by the industry licensed under this section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. ANDERSON. Les. 7 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to state that if this amendment 
is adopted I propose later to offer an amendment which will 
completely cover that. > 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am necessarily obliged to deal with the 
amendment which the gentleman has submitted, especially in 
view of the fact that up to this time he has not made that 
announcement, But it is a fact that the amendment as now 
presented does eliminate from this section the right to make 
regulations relative to the submission of reports, and that is 
absolutely essential to any sound, sane, systematic system of 
control. 

For instance, this is intended to apply to the importation of 
sugar. Sugar is one of the commodities which it is likely there 
will be a deficiency in during the current year, It is a commodity 
where there has been a large increase in price. Some of it may 
have been justified and some of it perhaps not justified. One 
thing is certain, that if the people of this country are to have a 
supply of sugar, the licensing provided for in this bill must be 
sustained. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I come to the 
discussion of this bill not for the purpose of opposing the bill, but 
for the purpose of making it more efficient, and trying, if possi- 
ble, to perfect the bill. Therefore, whatever criticism I make is 
not made by one who is acting as an adversary, but by one who 
recognizes that there is a need for control, and some legislation 
for control is what is demanded all over the country. The com- 
mittee is simply obeying the voice of this great demand in pre- 
senting this bill for the consideration of this House. 

I do not agree with the thought that has been expressed here 
that we as legislators are to take that popular voice as an ap- 
proval of any particular measur? or of this one presented by the 
committee and now under consideration. It is the duty of every 
legislator to carefully scan the language of every bill, for while 
we are granting these unparalleled powers to the executive de- 
partment of the Government, it is our duty to safeguard indi- 
vidual rights. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] struck 
the very keynote of this situation when he said that we ought 
to so legislate that, while we giye power to the President and 
to the Government to meet this emergency condition, we shall 
only interrupt the ordinary and usual progress of business in 
our country to the very smallest extent possible consistent with 
the grant of power. 

That ought to be the motto before the eyes of every man when 
legislating upon these great and grave questions. I thoroughly 


agree with the criticism of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LxNROOT] regarding the legal status of this provision. I think 
that this section is in violation of the Constitution of our coun- 
try, and I think also that this section, when and if ever tested, 
will be found to be an instance of making a grant of authority 
to the President equivalent to authorizing him to legislate upon 
a given subject—and not a case of delegating to him the power 
to find a given state of facts and apply to those facts the rule 
which Congress has established. For him to declare and put 
in operation a licensing system for each and every one of the 
branches of industry named in this bill would be for him to 
seek to exercise under its provisions the legislative function. 

I would like to ask my friends in this House to read the first 
paragraph of section 5: 

That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find it essential 
to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or dis- 
tribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the 
purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person shall, 
after a date fixed in the announcement, engage in or carry on any such 
business specified in the announcement of importation, exportation. 
manufacture, storage, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth 
in such announcement, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued 
pursuant to this section. 


You are men capable of judging the use and effect of language. 
What other meaning can be put upon this than that whenever 
the President exercises his power of denominating that condi- 
tion wherein he thinks it necessary to license any of these 
things, incidentally every man in the particular line of busi- 
ness named must stop, no matter what his business engagements 
may be, no matter what duties he may owe to others—he must 
cease to operate his business until he shall have obtained from 
the President of the United States the license therein referred 
to, to continue in his business or employment. In other words, 
this section is, first, making every business man practically a 
criminal, for the penalty falls on the innocent equally with the 
man who is guilty, whose action has provoked the announce- 
ment from the President. You know the old axiom that has 
lived through the centuries that are gone and which I hope will 
live through the centuries to come, that in the administration of 
penalizing laws it is far better that a number of guilty men 
shall escape rather than that one innocent man shall suffer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
gentleman to yield me one minute more in order that I may 
finish this thought. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, what I mean 
to say is this, that instead of operating upon the individual 
whose conduct deserves to be operated upon, denounced, and 
punished, you are by this section operating upon a whole class, 
and you are including the 99 innocent men along wiih the 1 
guilty man and inflicting a penalty upon him and his business. 
If you want this bill to stand, cut out this iniquitous provision, 
and insert in lieu thereof the amendment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
been satisfied with section 5 as it is written in the bill, but I 
can not approve of the amendment submitted by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. It starts on line 1, on 
page 5, and the law as he wishes it written would apply to 
any and all kinds of business regardless of the fact that this 
bill relates only to the business of importing, manufacturing, 
storing. and distributing feeds, fuel, and foodstuffs. The amend- 
ment is not drawn with the skill and care usually displayed 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, and ought not to be adopted, 
certainly in the words in which it is drawn. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Pardon me, I have only a 
limited time. I think the amendment ought not to prevail, 
because it would take from the President authority to regulate 
importation and exportation of necessities. It is very essen- 
tial that there be authority to control importations, to regulate 
importations, or to forbid them altogether, because after goods 
reach this country it may be difficult to control or provide for 
their proper use. The best way to regulate them and control 
them and to prevent abuses is to regulate their importation. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] has spoken of 
the importance of sugar as a foodstuff. Gentlemen appearing 
before our committee, including Mr. Hoover, told us that the 
thing most necessary to conserve at this time is wheat and that 
the next thing most necessary to conserve is sugar. The things 


that the people most need or suffer from a shortage of are, 
first, wheat, next, sugar. We in the United States are receiving 
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a yery large part of our raw sugar from Cuba. At the present 
time our allies are bidding against one another and against us 
for raw sugar, driving up. the price from the normal price of 
about a cent and a half to four cents a pound. 

The refiners after they obtain the raw sugar from Cuba are 
eharging a heretofore unheard-of price for refining it. Instead 
of about 60 cents a hundred pounds, they are charging two dol- 
lars and a half to three dollars a hundred pounds for refining. If 
we could control the importation and join with our allies in con- 
trolling the purchase of raw sugar, we could fix the price of raw 
sugar in this country to our own people, including the refiners, 
and to our allies in whom we are so much interested. If we could 
control the importation, we could control the cost of refining 
sugar and the price of refined sugar to consumers, and there is 
doubt if we will be able to exert any considerable control if we 
are not able to control the importations. So, as this amendment 
does not include importations as it is drawn I can not support it. 

As to exportation, the allied and neutral countries are bidding 
against one another now for our grain and foodstuffs for ex- 
portation, and it is absolutely necessary that some authority in 
this country control exportation of foodstuffs or there will be 
trouble. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin should be defeated, 
although I am very glad to say that the gentleman has been of 
yay great help to members of the committee in framing this 

aw. 

I felt that unless we had some system of licenses by which 
we may know at all times what is the conduct of those engaged 
in the distribution of food and necessaries we are 
not going to be able to control the situation efficiently and ade- 
quately, What is sought to be done here is this: The President 
issues a proclamation that the warehouses, elevators, packing 
houses, cold-storage plants, after a certain date, shall, in order 
to engage in business, hold a license from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield—hold a license from the Fed- 
eral Government. That license permits the Government to 
examine into the accounts and audit the accounts of those 
licensees. That gives to the Government the information upon 
which it can base its action from time to time. It gives to the 
Government the information upon which it may from time to 
time determine whether or not the various practices prescribed 
later on in the section are being carried on, namely, whether 
they are charging unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and 
unfair rates; whether they are engaged in wasteful practices; 
or whether they are doing that which has a tendency to reduce 
the food supply of the country or affect its better distribution. 
Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] proposes 
that before any licenses shall be issued at all it shall be ascer- 
tained that the class of people to be licensed are engaged in 
such practices as arè described. 

The committee proposition is entirely different. We say, 
“We will issue the license if we think it wise. We will ask 
you to make a report, and if your report shows up good we 
shall not interfere in the least with you, but if your report does 
not show up good, if there is a suspicion appearing in your 
report, then we will look into your case that we may attach 
the penalty provisions of this section to you.” The. gentleman’s 
proposition would require the putting into the field in my judg- 
ment of an army of Government inspectors who go from town 
to town, from business house to business house, examining into 
the business practices of men to ascertain whether or not they 
were engaged in the practice of charging unjust, unreasonable, 
discriminatory rates, and doing those various and suy other 
things that are prohibited by this section. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I submit the proposition of the committee is 
the most feasible, the most practical, and the most sane way of 
getting at this proposition. 

Tne CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEVER. Yes; for a question, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman said before the license 
may issue an investigation is provided for in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. His amendment 
strikes all license provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Sure. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Just for a question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Why not incorporate at once that the 


permit to license should be issued and not leave it to order in 
council, as we have not got any right to do so here as they 
have In England? 


Mr. LEVER. The answer to the question is that the theory 
of this bill is built upon conferring discretionary power upon 
the President, whom we have got to trust in this business. 
Now, I feel, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Hoover expressed to me this 
morning personally in my office, that this section of the bill 
as it is written is vital to the control of the situation [applause], 
and I ask the committee to vote down the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. The question 
recurs on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Lenroor) there iEn 
66, noes 123. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DICKINSON : Page 6, line 7, strike out the words 
“nor to any common carrier.” 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, it is with some reluctance 
I offer any amendment to this bill, but I know of no good reason, 
and no sufficient reason has been assigned, in my judgment, for 
exempting common carriers from the provisions of this section or 
bill. It is familiar to the people of this country that the com- 
mon carriers have permitted the use of their sidetracks and 
their cars for the hoarding and storing of food and fuel prod- 
ucts, thereby lending aid to speculators who seek to hoard the 
necessaries of life, and thereby they have been better enabled 
to enhance the price of those necessaries. Extortionate prices 
have eaused the people of this country to believe that there 
ought to be some legislation for food control, and all parties 
responsible should be subject to the provisions of this bill. It 
has been suggested that some committee other than this Agricul- 
tural Committee, to wit, the Committee on Interstate and For- ` 
eign Commerce, that has special jurisdiction over railroad legis- 
lation, may later report a bill to reach this evil. We know that 
the railroads themselves, or the common carriers themselves, 
have not prevented the evil that is complained of by the people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose that this clause is stricken out, 
and the President should make an order requiring railroad com- 
panies to take out a license, and they should not do it, and 
thereby be compelled to stop business, would that help the food 
situation any? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Well, as I said in offering this amendment, 
I wanted a sufficient reason for it being left in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DICKINSON. But if the railroads of this country 
should assume that position in reference to an order issued by 
the President, then it would raise a most serious question before 
ead Sune A resulting probably in -taking control of the rail- 
roads. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should find the railroads were not entitled to their 15 per cent 
increase, and the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, it would 
enable the railroads to go to the President and get it from him, 
would it not? ; 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do not so understand, If there is now 
no law upon the statute books that can prevent the railroads 
or the common carriers from lending aid to those who hoard 
food and fuel products, there ought to be; and the striking out 
the words “nor to any common carrier,” that seeks to exempt 
the common carrier from the provisions of this section, would 
not, in my judgment, enable the railroads to override the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by a successful appeal 
to the President. 

Railroads have not remedied the evil by fixing penalties, if 
they have the right under the law. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not reached the situation. If there is no law 
to prevent railroads from lending aid to speculators by use of 
their sidetracks and cars, there ought to be; and at least it 
seems to me that this section exempting common carriers should 
be left out of the bill and ought not to be retained in the bill 
apparently for the purpose of giving absolute freedom of action 
to common carriers. With freedom of action on the part of 
common carriers to lend their services and aid to those who 
hoard the necessaries of life, this evil practice is liable to con- 
tinue and common carriers become particeps criminis in these 
great crimes against the public. 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment may be 


disagreed to. I ask for a vote. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make some remarks on 
this. 

Mr. LEVER. T ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment shall close in seven minutes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right te ob- 
‘ject, is the gentleman attempting to close debate on all amend- 
ments to the section? 

Mr. LEVER. No; just on this amendment, and in seven 
minutes 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina is that all debate on this amendment close in seven 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] is recognized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have the attentian 
of the members of the committee, not because I am saying it 
but because I have had opportunity to investigate matters that 
are covered by this amendment, 

Section 10 provides for licensing and provides that, if licens- 
ing fails, that the- President can requisition manufacturing 
plants for the purpose of accomplishing what the license provi- 
sion is intended to accomplish. Now, this licensing provision, 
commencing on page 6, provides: 

That this section shall not a apply to any farmer, gardener, or other 
2 l Kepes to the pr cts of any farm, garden, or other 

owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any retailer with 
respect to the retail business actually conducted by him— 

And then it jumps to— 
nor to any common carrier 

With absolutely no relation between the reasons for exempt- 
ing one from this license provision and the other. The com- 
mon carrier does business for the public, and under the inter- 
‘state-commerce law the common carriers have the right to 
provide a scale of rates and publish them for 30 days, and then 
they go into effect if not suspended. Now, there are hundreds 
of manufacturing plants that have branch railways connecting 
their plants with trunk lines. They are owned by the same 
people who own the plants, such as sawmills, steel plants, ana 
so forth. By reason of owning the tap-line railroad that serves 
it, which is practically a plant facility but incorporated sepa- 
rately, by publishing their rates and.making an agreement for 
through rates with the main line that this tap line reaches, 
they become interstate common carriers and get a division of 
the through rate; and some of these manufacturing plants de- 
pend largely on the power they have to force a division of 
through rates on their own products in this way on a mere 
plant-line facility. Although it is legally an interstate railroad 
and covered by the act regulating commerce, it is in effect and 
in fact a part of the manufacturing plant. Suppose the Presi- 
dent takes over a steel plant, or a sawmill, or a coal mine, 
under this bill he can not take over this tap-line railroad that 
serves it. The men who own the plant can put a freight on the 
railroad that they actually own to such an extent as to create 
a very profitable business for them. although the plant may 
be requisitioned by the Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Briefly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The theory upon which this provision is 
inserted into the bill, I presume, is that the President may, by 
issuing a license and promulgating regulations, control the 
business, to some extent, of the licensee? 

Mr, SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that were to happen in reference to a 
railroad corporation and the President should require the 
licensing of railroad companies and promulgate regulations un- 
der which they should operate, and those regulations conflicted 
with regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
would prevail? 

Mr. SIMS. This power, as I understand it, is given for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the main purpose of the bill— 
that is, to control the industry for the purposes of the war—and 
that the President would have the right to require this plant 
facility that serves the manufacturer, although a separate corpo- 
ration, to also take out a license. Because if we do not do that 
and leave it to the Interstate Commerce Commission, it can 
only suspend a rate, investigate it, and declare that the rate is 
excessive after the railroad has promulgated it and proclaimed 
it and announce a reasonable rate instead of the one suspended. 
It may suspend or it may not. It may grant a hearing or it 
may not. But the power of the commission does not conflict 
with the power of the President under this bill. 

It applies with great force to coal mines and coal roads serv- 
ing such mines, and we can not control the price of coal unless 
we can control the railway lines that immediately serve the 


tion of any necessaries,” and so forth. 


mines. If you do not give the President this power it will not 
serve the purpose for which this law is being enacted. A rail- 
road used as a mere plant facility is in fact a part of the plant 
and should be subject to requisition along with the plant of 
which it is a part— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was origigally 
introduced it contained a provision giving the President of the 
United States the right to direct transportation in reference to 
foodstuffs. That provision was carried in the second bill that 
wis introduced, and then the President concluded in his own 
mind, after suggestions from his advisers, that that was a mat- 
ter that should be handled in a te bill. That bill was 
introduced in the Senate and has passed the Senate. I under- 
stand it is also pending before the committee of the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat. 

Mr. SIMS. It absolutely has nothing to do with this question. 

Mr. LEVER. And I assume that some of these days that 
committee will report it out for the consideration of the House. 
Now, the committee did not desire, in view of those facts, to put 
that provision in this bill, either by way of a license to the rail- 
road companies or by any other method. We were dealing with 
certain specific. things, namely, foodstuffs and fuel. We were 
not experts on transportation, like the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. We were not so well informed as to the law touching 
that subject in all of its various phases, and we were afraid 
that if we attempted to do anything in this bill that touched 
transportation we might find ourselves treading upon the 
sacred corns of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Therefore we did not include it in this bill. I hope the 
amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 1 Mr. Icon: Page 6, dines 5 and 6, strike out 
after the word “him,” in lne 5, the words “nor to a ny retailer with 
respect to the retail business actually conducted by him, 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 
because I can not see why there should be any exception of the 
retailer from the provisions of this licensing section. The licens- 
ing section is permissive merely. The President may require 
that licenses shall be obtained. 

The particular reason for offering this amendment is that in 
section 4, as has been explained here, there are no penalties at- 
tached. The things declared to be unlawful in section 4 are 
punishable only in the event that they are violated by a licensee 
under section 5. I know that it has been said that there are a 
great many retailers in the country, and that it is almost im- 
possible to supervise them. But under section 5, as has been 
explained by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], 
there may be certain classes licensed, and the same thing may 
apply to the retailers. 

A great deal has been said here about the coal sitnation. In 
some cases the railroads have been blamed for the high prices, 
and in some cases the wholesalers and jobbers, and in other 
cases the retailers have been blamed, and I want to have this 
exception taken out of this section of this bill, so that if it 
develops that something may be done by a licensing system to 
take care of extortion on the part of the retail coal dealers or . 
any other class of retailers, that they may be licensed, and that 
the practices denounced in section 4, if indulged in by these 
licensees, may be punished under the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman what force he 
gives to the word “ distribution”? The language of the bill is 
that “ Whenever the President shall find it essential to license 
the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage. or distribu- 

Who distributes except 
the wholesaler or the retailer? 


Mr. IGOE. I do not know that I quite catch the point of 
the gentleman’s question. Under the language of the bill they 
have taken the retailer of all kinds out of the bill, and I want 
to leave it optional with the President to license retailers, if 
necessary, if it should be deemed wise, so that retailers who 
indulge in practices under section 4 that are declared to be 
unlawful may be punished. 
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Mr. GOOD. The bill gives authority to the President to 
license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or 
distribution. 

Mr. IGOE. I think the retailer is a distributor. 

Mr. GOOD. Was that the opinion of the committee? 

Mr. IGOE. I do not know what the committee thought of it, 
but certainly they must have thought that, because if this 
exception were not put in the bill retailers would be included, 
I dô not see why the retailer should be excepted. The fact that 
there are some thousands of them in the country does not to 
me constitute a good reason for excepting them. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Would there not be more cost involved in find- 
ing out who were retailers and who were wholesalers than 
there would be in enforcing this law? 

Mr. IGOE. No. I do not believe in the theory that because 
a bill is going to cost something we ought not to pass it. 

Mr. RAKER. I did not mean that. 
iniquity or injustice done it should be enforced generally. 

Mr. IGOR. It is to make them subject to the penalties for 
the practices denounced in section 4 of the bill. That is what 
I want to reach. 

Mr. RAKER. If you cut out what you are asking for, you 
will get general relief, and there will be no question as to who 
is a wholesaler and who is a retailer. 

Mr. IGOE. I do not think it is going to save any money to 
include retailers. The President may make classes, and he may 
not want to license retailers, but I think he ought to have the 
power to do it in case he deems it necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Section 5, page 6, line 3, after 
the word “any” insert the following: producer or developer of live 
stock on foot. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, after consulting the committee, 
we feel that that language is covered in the broader term 
“farmer,” and in order to satisfy some gentlemen who are in 
doubt about it, we will have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Let us have the amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. SLATDEN. I understand it now. I would like to ask 
my colleague one question. That would have to go in at several 
other places? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; it would have to go 
places. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of the chairman of 
the committee, I shall not care to argue it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin want 
to oppose the amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I should like to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee whether it is purposed by this amendment 
to except from the purview of this bill these large ranchmen 
who may corral large quantities of live stock and by that means 
enhance the price of the meat products of this country? 

Mr, LEVER. Let me suggest to my friend from Wisconsin 
that the rancher can not hold his stock beyond a certain time, 
because if he does so they eat their heads off, and the very 
economics of the situation force the rancher to sell when the 
stock is in that condition which will bring the largest return. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not require much knowledge about 
ranch ‘conditions—and I confess to have only a limited knowl- 
edge—to know that a ranchman can hold his cattle for a number 
of months, if not a number of years, and await the disposition of 
the stock for a high price market. a 

Mr. LEVER. He may hold his cattle for a number of months, 
that is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. But if he holds them for a number of years 
the cattle will eat themselves up pretty soon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill seeks to prevent cornering? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And hoarding—— 

Mr, LEVER. Yes. 


in at several 


I believe if there is an' 


aw STAFFORD. Of large quantities of eatables, and the 
e 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, you make an exception in the case of 
cattle raisers, and the country is complaining generally about 
the high cost of meat products. You are by this amendment 
enabling the withholding from the consumers a large body of 
steers that could be withdrawn by the large ranchmen. I will 
agree that there are many small ranchmen who may not be 
guilty of the practices of which the large ranchmen would be 
guilty in trying to raise the price of beef cattle. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will read 
section 6 of the bill, which section immediately follows, he will 
find that that section absolutely prevents it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman realizes that cattle that are 
bred on ranches are not ready for the market until they are 
mature, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite realize that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And the ranchman who holds his cattle to 
mature them is not hoarding them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yet there are timeS when cattle are held 
by ranchmen after they are matured. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, It takes some time to grow cattle, and the 
eattle growers are not hoarding them while the cattle are 
growing to maturity, any more than the proprietor of an ap- 
ple orchard is hoarding his apples while they are growing. 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve the right to reply to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
that the high price of beef is not caused by the action of any 
cattle raiser on earth. The high price of beef is produced by 
the process which takes place after the cattle get off the hoof, 
in the packing houses of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, well, that is always the claim, to throw 
the blame from one class to the other; but of course the cattle 
raisers are getting a large price at the present time for their 
products, and I do not see why we should except the large 
ranch proprietors from the effect of this law if they are guilty 
of any of the acts which are within the provisions of the law. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 
this amendment close in five minutes, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the chairman of the committee yield? 
I understand he is willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I am willing to accept it, because I think it is 
covered already. ; 

Mr. THCMPSON. I do not know whether it is covered or 
not. The language of this amendment is very broat. I think 
it should be restricted to the breeder of live stock, and that it 
should not extend to the man who could go out and buy up the 
cattle of the world and be the owner. I would not object to 
the amendment if it were restricted to the breeder. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman objects to the developer? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if the gentleman who offered this 
amendment would not be willing to strike out that word? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is all right. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I have reserved the right 
to object to the request of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not yet announced it to 
the House. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this 
amendment shall close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want five minutes. 

Mr. WASON, Mr. Chairman, we can not hear what is taking 
place over on the other side of the House, and we are, inter- 
ested in knowing what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the request of 
the gentleman from South Carolina has not yet been submitted. 

Mr. DIES. If the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture begins now to name certain animals in the hands of certain 
persons to be left out of this bill, where will he finally wind up? 
All these things are embraced in this bill now. 

Mr. LEVER. I think so. 

Mr. DIES. What is the legislative wisdom of undertaking to 
specify cattle? Because if you do, the next thing you will do 
is to specify hogs and chickens and the whole animal family. 

Mr. LEVER. I fully agree with the suggestion of the gentle- 
man. I was only trying to save time. 


The gentleman from Texas has yielded 


Mr. DIES. They are in the bill now. 
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Mr. LEVER. I think they are in the bill now. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments to this section close in 15 minutes, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. StaypeNn] and his colleague [Mr. BLANTON} and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaveuttn] to have 
time. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 
15 minutes, 5 minutes to be given to the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. SLAYDEN}, 5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BI ANTON J, and 5 minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McLaucuir]. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the chairman if he proposes to accept the amendment? 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection to it, because I think it is 
already covered. I see no reason for its going into the bill at 
all, but if the committee wants to vote it in I have no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Reserving the right te object, I want to 
ask the gentleman from South Carolina a question for informa- 
tion. Do I understand that the chairman proposes to claim to 
this House that in the absence of the provision offered by the 
gentleman from Texas the farmer who grows cattle would have 
to be licensed? 

Mr. LEVER. No; the farmer who grows cattle is exempted. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then why should the amendment go into 
the bill at all? 

Mr. LEVER. I have stated in regard to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request ef the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in availing myself of the 
short time allotted me under the five-minute rule to discuss the 
amendment which I offered to likewise exempt all producers 
and developers of live stock on foot” wherever the farmer was 
exempted in the bill, I was unable then to go into the subject 
of this proposed legislation as fully as I desired. I therefore 
greatly appreciate this privilege unanimously extended of now 
expressing my views in greater detail. 

I resented the extravagant statement of my friend from 
Georgia, Mr. Howarp. that cattlemen are making «vur wives 
pay 60 cents a pound for round steak,” for in the first place, no 
such price prevails anywhere in the United States, and in the 
second place, it is not the cattlemen who are responsible for 
the present price of beef, as the enermous profit is put on the 
finished product after the live stock on hoof leaves the posses- 
sion of the producer, 

F said then, and I repeat it, that there is no man more loyal, 
more liberal, more patriotic, more fearless for right, with more 
humanity in his heart, and who will make more sacrifice, both 
financial and personal, for the welfare of his country than the 
big-hearted, red-faced, white-hatted, spur-booted, generous 
stockman of the Southwest. This statement is equally true of 
and applicable to the deserving farmers of my district. What 
the consumers demand and al) that the stockmen and farmers 
request is that we pass wholesome laws which shall bring the 
consumer and producer closer together by permitting the con- 
sumer to buy the produeer’s products by paying only a reason- 
able profit charge in addition to the price received by the pro- 
dueer for handling and putting into food shape. 

While from the beginning of time it has been recognized in a 
general way, yet never until now has the proposition been 
brought home te us forcibly face to face that it is the farmer 
and stockman upon whom the whole world is primarily de- 
pendent for food. A cannen is helpless and useless without 
ammunition. No soldier can fight without food. The success- 
ful speedy termination of this cruel war depends primarily upon 
the food producers of our Nation. 

On April 10 President Wilson said: 

sabia: every TARNE wilt DETIL k labor et patriotmas thw weiss ba ern 
be recogn as a soldier of the commissary, adding his share to the 
food supply of the, people. 

We are engaged in one of the bloodiest and most barbarous 
wars known to history, and upon the issue depends the democ- 
racy of the world. It is world democracy against Prussian 
autocracy. It is the rights of free people on the one hand and 
on the other it is the manacles of slaves. Unless Russia, with 
her 180,000,000 people, oceupying practically one-sixth of the 
universe, shall come to the rescue with a-strong offensive on the 
eastern front, we are probably facing a several years’ conflict 
that will require the entire resources of our Nation to success- 
fully conelude. England and France are now bravely standing 
between us and a ruthless enemy, which scoffs at international 
law, which breaks sacred treaties as well, which wa dis- 


regards all rules of civilized warfare, which premeditatively 
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murders. in cold blood thousands of helpless women and little 
innocent children, brutally dismembering them limb frem limb, 
in whose heart there is no precept of sympathy, compassion, or 
mercy, an enemy which lustfully violates the sacred rights of 
the virgin daughters and virtuous wives of a conquered foe— 
such an enemy is new held in check by our allies. What will 


happen to America's present happy homes if this terrible 

monster should break through the European lines and bring its 

ne Meee aad galt ESOR inhib Rae slaughter to our 
ores. 

No true American with warm red blood in his veins can 
calmly reflect upon the outrageous and infamous wrongs against 
Belgium and Serbia, the helpless, downtrodden, devastated, 
ruined countries and peoples which the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment through iron will and might of arms has tried to 
Stamp out of existence and annihilate completely with neither 
provocation nor excuse without resenting it as an insult to 
and crime against the world. When we remember that Ger- 
many has disregarded and discarded all humane safeguards and 
regulations demanded by civilized peoples, has kept in the rear 
of her armies thousands of helpless gifts and women captured 
and dragged from their homes and loved ones, and forced to 
live a life far worse than death, the blood of true Americans 
boils with just indignation and resentment, and with all we 
possess we are ready to heed and answer the cry “Come over 
to Macedonia and help us.” 

For a suecessful army, food is the first essential. Sometimes 
it is an easier service to fight at the front than to perform that 
labor and drudgery which is a condition precedent to the pro- 
duction of food. In this great emergency the producer who, 
under the system of universal cons¢ription, patriotically and 
loyally raises food for the democratic allied armies of the world, 
is Just as brave a hero as the soldier who by his country is 
designated under the same system of conscription to perform 
a different class of service. 

I am a man of great tolerance, yet I have no patience with 
and I must resent the sectional expressions which lately have 
been repeated so many times on the floor of this House by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore} against 
southern cotton farmers and steckmen. Why so persistently 
he should seek to penalize cotton by putting upon it a tax of 
$2.50 per bale and not propose a similar tax upon Pennsylvania 
coal and other commodities, I can not understand. It is 
equally incomprehensible to me why now he should be jealous of 
the few imsignificant exemptions and inducements promised 
farmers ip order to stimulate and insure food production, and 
should complain as he did the other day of the fact that cer- 
tain farmers under conscription would be exempted from fight- 
ing in the trenches. He is awfully afraid that the farmers will 
get something not accorded to his city constituents. If the gen- 
tleman is jealous of the farmer’s lot and is willing to forego 
the honor and income of his position and face the hazards of 
the farm—the hot sun, the droughts, the sand storms, the floods, 
the grasshoppers, the hail, the rust, the numerous destroying 
insects, the boll weevil, the outrageous cost of farm imple- 
ments, the rising before day and working at least 14 hours out 
of every 24, combating the strongly organized vultures which 
annually conspire against him to get possession of his products 
at a nominal price, to bring forth from the ground the life-sus- 
taining food by the sweat of his brow—if my friend from Penn- 
sylvania is willing to undergo all this, no farmer will object to 
turning over to him all of his exemptions and immunities, 

This eminent statesman represents a district—Philadelphia— 
practically all of whose several hundred thousand constituents 
are nonproducers of food, and have for generations been de- 
pendent upon the farmers and stockmen of the United States 
for food, both grain and flesh, to satisfy their stomachs, eloth- 
ing to cover their nakedness, gloves to lily-white their hands, 
and stylish shoes to make corns on their feet. On behalf of a 
grateful constituency he should hail the American farmer and 
stockman as a Joseph and benefactor. The majority of his 
people work from 9 a. m. until 4.30 p. m. with holidays growing 
more numerous annually, and they should require their able 
urban Representative to be more considerate with their rural 
brothers of toil, who are unfamiliar with the expression “ work- 
ing hours,” for the greater number of their hours are such. 
As brother laborers—though of different kind—there should be 
a fellow feeling between him and all farmers, for no Member 
of this Congress is more industrious, more continually on the 
job, more to be relied upon at all times to furnish copy for the 
Record than this distinguished and honored gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Regardless of exemptions, I maintain that more farmers and 
eowboys from my distriet have enlisted already.in the United 
States Army and Navy than there has been constituents enlisted 
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from his Pennsylvania district. I further maintain that less 
slackers can be found in my district than in his, and I chal- 
lenge him to prove the contrary. In the big farming and stock- 
raising county of Runnels not a single slacker could be found. 
In my present district, the largest in the United States, running 
550 miles east and west from Mineral Wells to El Paso, and 
with 58 counties in it, the people are standing as a man behind 
their President. The little seditious trouble which arose a 
short time ago, but now ended, was caused by a small handful 
of ignorant Socialists, whose minds had been poisoned by 
propaganda eminating from Chicago and New York. In my new 
district, into which I have lately been placed by the new ap- 
portionment, embracing the loyal counties of Jones, Shackle- 
ford, Stephens, Palo Pinto, Nolan, Taylor, Callahan, Eastland, 
Runnels, Coleman, Brown, Comanche, Mills, Concho, McCulloch, 
San Saba, Lampasas, Burnet, and Llano, which is strictly a 
farming and stock-raising district, no people more loyal and 
patriotic exist anywhere in the world, and based upon per 
capita wealth my district will compare favorably both on sub- 
scriptions to liberty bonds and the Red Cross with any district 
in the United States. .The war registration in Pennsylvania 
was only 95 per cent of the Government estimate, while the 
registration in the farming and stock-raising State of Texas 
was 97.3 per cent of such estimate. I greatly admire the match- 
less energy, the incomparable industry, the indomitable perse- 
verance, the analytical mind, the wonderful discernment on 
parliamentary and constitutional questions, and the loyal 
‘patriotism of this distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Moore], and I regret exceedingly that his unexplainabie 
prejudice against southern farmers and southern farm products 
detracts from the high standard of American statesmanship so 
uniformly maintained by other members of his State delegation. 

We must view the farm and ranch problem not merely from 
the standpoint of the present high prices of their products, but 
also from other conditions existing now and in the past. 

For 20 years Congress has permitted the prices on all farm 
machinery to advance steadily until they have doubled and 
even trebled, when there was no reasonable occasion for it. 
Congress has likewise permitted exchange speculators and ma- 
nipulators to continue their pernicious practice of cornering 
the market on all farm products in a way that annually has 
forced the farmer to sell his crop at the lowest minimum and 
said shylocks to receive the highest maximum his combination 
could extort, until year after year farmers have been getting 
‘deeper and deeper in debt and more and more discouraged, and 
this situation has compelled the farmer boys to abandon the 
farms and flock to the towns in order to make a living. Less 
than three years ago farmers sold their cotton for considerably 
less than it cost them to produce it. This is the first time in 
the history of our Nation since the Civil War when farmers 
are getting good prices for all their products. They are confi- 
dently looking to the proceeds of this year’s crop to enable 
them to get out of debt and once again to hold their heads above 
water. Practically all of the farmers in west Texas have just 
sustained an almost entire failure in grain crops. They have 
lost both their labor and valuable seed wheat and oats. They 
are dependent almost altogether on their maize, corn, and cotton. 
They are still facing a prolonged drought paralleling that of 
1886-87. Our country urgently needs cantonments, A guar- 
anteed percentage profit over and above all expenses is to be 
paid contractors for building same, even up to the tremendous 
amount of $250,000 profit on a cantonment. Our country more 
urgently needs food, both for our own people and our allies. 
Why should not the producers of food be guaranteed a living 
profit? Our President shows great wisdom in offering them 
some inducement to stick it out and face the said gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and present conditions. 

Never in the history of this country, notwithstanding maxi- 
mum high prices, has the live-stock business been more pre- 
carious and hazardous. The great grazing section between 
Abilene and El Paso is not half stocked, and should ample 
rains come and produce the grass neither cattle, sheep, nor 
goats are available to fully stock it. Cattle and other stock 
have died by thousands. Many stockmen have been forced to 
ship their herds to other States, being wholly without water. 
Dry pastures are forcing many to feed their stock on high- 
priced cottonseed cake. In the Pecos and Rio Grande Valleys 
stockmen are paying as high as $40 per acre merely for the 
privilege of grazing their herds on alfalfa fields during the 
summer, Yet under such conditions, which stockmen may face 
at any time, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] would have us pass a law 
that cattlemen must hold all she cattle until they are 6 years 
old. If they were forced to do this, and were guaranteed even 


their expenses back without a profit, my learned colleague from 
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Georgia of the “playing card and kitty“ fame [Mr. Howarp] 
would be tickled to death to be able to buy round steak at 60 


cents per pound. 

On June 15, 1917, there were 23,057,122 pounds of butter and 
172,566,750 dozens of eggs on cold storage in the United States, 
Being held for what? Still higher prices. The above figures 
upon reports from firms willing to report voluntarily 
and do not embrace the butter and eggs held by firms which have 
refused to report. With the power which Congress will soon 
place into the hands of the administration, such firms will be 
forced to report, and such hoarding will be prohibited. 

This bill is the most important of any that has ever been be- 
fore Congress. It places greater power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent than any other legislation ever proposed. Unless wisely 
executed and administered, it is a most dangerous bill. If I 
did not believe that the President of the United States was a 
proven friend to the producer and would properly safeguard his 
interests, I would never support the bill. If it is unwisely ad- 
ministered or executed without proper regard for the just deserts 
of the producer, it will be ruinous to all farmers and stock 
raisers. But as we have already intrusted to him the precious 
lives of our stalwart young men and billions of dollars in money, 
why should we refuse to intrust him with this power to stimulate 
production, to control food speculation, to bring the producer 
and consumer nearer together, and to stop all waste? 

Engraven in lasting stone and adorning the front of the mag- 
nificent Union Depot in Washington, easily readible by all 
visitors to the Nation’s Capital, are these words: = 

The farm: Best home of the family, main source of national wealth, 
foundation of civilised society, the natural providence. 

This and more is what the farm means to our Government. 
Had it not been for the almost solid vote of the stockmen and 
farmers of my district, I would not now enjoy the privilege and 
bear the responsibility of serving in this Congress, Should I 
remain here 1 term or 20, I shall never forget what has been 
done for me by the rural population of my district. God bless 
them; they are the salt of the earth. 

Oh, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] objects 
to the appropriation in the bill to be used in guaranteeing to the 
farmer a minimum price for his products because a like guar- 
anty has not been made to his constituents for the value of their 
labor. If this appropriation were unreasonable, I, too, would 
be against it. I was against that feature of the other food bill 
which authorized the creation of a new Ascistant Secretary of 
Agriculture at a salary of $5,000 and the employment of 7,000 
additional lecturers, at a salary of from $2,500 to $3,000 each, 
to instruct county agents how to advise farmers how to farm. 
I said then and I repeat now that the farmers of our country 
have already forgotten more about farming than such newly 
ordained lecturers will ever know in a lifetime. I considered 
that with 17,000 employees already in the Agricultural’ Depart- 
ment, and the cooperation it could get from the many other 
departments, these additional employees were unnecessary. 

I intend to heartily support President Wilson in all of his 
plans and policies and as Commander of the American Army 
and Navy, I intend to vote to give him everything he demands 
to win this war and bring it to a speedy and successful termina- 
tion. But it must be demanded by the President. I do not in- 
tend to vote for everything and anything that is demanded by 
that chief or this head. Just now the United States is in 
debt. Each day it is growing deeper and deeper in debt. The 
people are to be taxed more heavily than ever dreamed of 
before in all our history. ‘Thousands of people are now unable 
to make ends meet. For every five million here and five million 
there it will be necessary for us to add a greater burden upon 
the people. In such times it pays a government. just as it 
does an individual or business establishment, to pause and ask 
the practical question, “Is it absolutely necessary?” Every 
appropriation must appear absolutely necessary to receive my 
support during this war emergency. 

Certain heads in the Department of the Interior had a bill 
prepared to appropriate $5,000,000 to enable the Secretary to 
clear, grub, level, ditch, plant, and cultivate public lands, and 
to commandeer private lands within reclamation projects and 
farm same on behalf of the Government, and this bill was in- 
troduced on April 13, 1917, as H. R. 2913, and demand was made 
that it be yoted out of the committee and passed immediately, 
I have fought this bill from the beginning as useless and un- 
necessary through all of its changes, and if it ever gets out o 
the committee I intend fo vote against it. J 

With Chairman Denman, of the Shipping Board, contending 
for a price on steel of $56 a ton, and Gen. Goethals maintaining 
that it shall be $95 a ton, we realize that it is possible for quite 
a difference of judgment to exist between -two distinguished 
heads of departments, 
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When in the bond bill the Secretary of the Treasury asked for 
$10,000,000 to cover the expense of printing and selling the bond 
issue, certain Members argued that this sum would be necessary, 
as it would be a difficult task to sell the bonds. I supported the 
Fitzgerald amendment, which reduced this sum to $5,000,000, 
belleving that sum ample, considering that the Government Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing would be able to do the mechan- 
ical work at a minimum cost and that the people of the United 
States would be patriotic enough to subscribe to the bonds with- 
out having to spend an enormous sum to induce them to do it. 
And when the Secretary of the Treasury made the first call for 
$2,000,000,000, 4,000,000 loyal men and women subscribed $3,035,- 
226,850 instead. I voted against House resolution 44 to allow 
secretaries to the various committees which rarely ever meet. I 
voted to eliminate the appropriation of $250,000 in section 4 of 
House bill 3932, to provide automobiles for enforcing the explosive 
law. I participated in the fight which caused the committee to 
eliminate about $4,000,000 unnecessary appropriation in the first 
Lever bill, and I voted to recommit the bill to eliminate further 
waste, but when this motion failed I voted for the bill in order 
to stand by the President. I voted to force the committee to 
eliminate about $200,000 waste in the bill to acquire the exposi- 
tion grounds at Norfolk for a training station. Since the com- 
mittee and House have refused to accept the amendment to the 
river and harbor bill limiting expenditures of the $26,900,000 
appropriations to such projects as the President may deem war 
emergencies, I shall vote against this bill. There are some 
meritorious projects in it, but I am not going to vote for the 
unmeritorious ones for that reason. The committee had the 
chance to limit the bill to only such propositions as were meri- 
torious, the decision to be made by the President of the United 
States, and refused. It is true that the Trinity River has been 
left out of this bill. But since June 18, 1902, in 16 enactments 
Congress has spent $2,485,287 upon the Trinity River in my 
native State. The Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
in his 1916 report says: 

From Dallas to its mouth is 510 miles. Study of the data now avail- 
able indicates that the conclusions formerly reached, to the effect that 
complete canalization of the river 1 be necessa: 77 to secure any 8 
other than intermittent navigation, is correct. The complete cost o 
canaliza tion, Bearer necessary clearing of the river, is estimated at 
813,444,300, in addition to the amounts heretofore expend and the 
amecessary operation and maintenance after completion $300,000 per 
annum. 

I mention this to show that it would have been wise for Con- 
gress to have left off the last 15 appropriations it has made for 
this one project since 1902, and I have mentioned a few of the 
yotes, and could mention others, whereby I have helped to elimi- 
nate waste and extravagance, to show that I am with my friend 
from Pennsylvania on that issue. 

But the appropriation in this food bill is a worthy one and is 
not subject to criticism. ` 

There is but one other subject I desire to mention, the pre- 


vention of waste by stopping the manufacture of intoxicating’ 


liquors. The time has come for Congress to act. We can not 
be true to our God, to ourselves, to our country, or to our con- 
stituents if we do not heed the great cry which is coming from 
the people of this Nation on this subject. Let us be brave and 
perform our duty. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the manifest purpose of this 
paragraph in the bill was to except the farmer from certain 
provisions of the proposed law. With that idea in mind the 
committee said that this section should not apply to any farmer, 
gardener, and so on. Now, there is just enough doubt whether 
those words cover breeders of live stock to make it desirable to 
amend the language of the bill so as to leave no misunderstand- 
ing whatever as to its meaning. The live-stock interests believe 
that the language would not cover them, and they want this 
amendment in the bill. They have telegraphed and written such 
a request to me and to other Members from Texas, and I dare 
say to the Members from Nebraska, Kansas, and other States 
that are engaged actively and extensively in the growing of live 
stock. I had in mind an amendment to offer when the gentle- 
man from Texas, my colleague, preceded me and offered his. 
My amendment was simply to insert the words “ breeders of 
live stock“ after the comma in line 3, page 6. That amendment 
would remove all doubt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in colloquial speech there is a differ- 
ence between farming and stock farming and between farming 
and ranching. Farming as ordinarilys accepted in current 
speech means cultivation of crops, the cultivation of the soil, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? £ 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 
Mr. HAUGEN. In addition to that, the breeder of cattle is 


different from a feeder of cattle. If you include breeders you 
ought to include feeders, 


Mr. SLAYDEN, I think the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, my colleague, Mr. BLANTON, does cover that 8 
I did not offer my amendment 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Briefly. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Does not the gentleman think that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] is so broad that it would include the packing houses 
engaged in the purchase of stock? The packing houses are en- 
gaged in the stock-raising business as Well. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If they are, they should come under the 
provision. I do not believe in class legislation. 

Mr. THOMPSON. They do not breed. 

7 85 SLAYDEN, I understood the gentleman to say that they 

Mr. THOMPSON. Sometimes they do; but I do not want to 
let them go to the extent pf purchasing all the cattle in the 
country 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to use part of the 
time remaining to me in saying that there is either a great mis- 
apprehension or a blind prejudice in the minds of some gentle- 
men. I never knew a packer in my life, never had any dealings 
with one, although I am a cattle grower in a small way. The 
statement made to-day by my friend from California that the 
producers of cattle and the farmers are not getting half the 
value of their stuff is not true. Some constituents of mine the 
other day shipped 10 carloads of cattle to a great market where 
the packers are and sold at $8.90 a hundred pounds on the 
hoof for animals that weighed 1,100 pounds. That is approxi- 
mately $100 a head. If they are really getting less than half 
the value of their product, then, sir, you and I will not have the 
privilege of eating steak very frequently unless we persuade 
Congress to increase our compensation. [Applause.] 

We should not be prejudiced in legislation. Even the pack- 
ers are entitled to justice. And if our laws against conspiracies 
in restraint of trade are rigidly enforced, as they should be, 
they can be made to conduct their business fairly. 

The stock growers are all doing their best to meet the world- 
wide demand for more food. They need no act of Congress to 
stimulate their efforts. The prevailing prices insure the effort. 
But they do not want interference by officials, high or low, in 
Washington who have no practical knowledge of the business 
of breeding or maturing cattle, and they do not want to be 
subjected to any price-fixing bureau. They are willing to take 
their chances in the market and have their business regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. When there is an over- 
abundant supply they will take the low prices that such condi- 
tions will compel, and when there is a scant supply they want 
and feel they are entitled to receive the full market value. 

Although it has been interfered with now and then by the 
force of governments and prices of commodities fixed tem- 
porarily by autocratic control, the law of supply and demand 
can not be long set aside and is sure to reassert itself. 

Gentlemen keep on saying that foods are cheaper in Germany 
and England than in the United States, but the evidence to 
support that statement is not convincing. They overlook the 
fact that in both those countries martial law controls. They 
overlook the fact that in war times and in countries like Eng- 
land and Germany the scarcity of supplies compels resort to 
many substitutes for those things the people demand under nor- 
mal conditions. Flour that ordinarily would be rejected is 
eagerly consumed now by Englishmen. Germans are eating 
less bread, and that of an inferior quality, according to all the 
reports that we receive on this side. Potato flour has been 
mixed with that made from wheat, and, while it may be whole- 
some, it is not a satisfactory substitute. The facts of the situa- 
tion should not be overlooked when comparing 2 in Europe 
and in the United States. Misrepresentation Only confuses us 
in the effort to understand the situation and see the path of 
duty clearly. 

The able chairman of the committee has said about all that 
can be said in support of this measure, and his comparison of 
prices in England and in the United States, found in the REC- 
orp of June 18 is not convincing. He takes his quotations from 
the market of the period from May 9 to May 12 this year. 
That was a period of great excitement in the grain markets. 
The allies were buying heavily and foolishly. They. were bid- 
ding up the market on themselves, yet wheat flour was at that 
time quoted in New York at $15.40 to $16.15 per barrel and at 
$24 to $29.88 per barrel in Liverpool. His figures do not sus- 
tain his contention. Of course.“ wheat is high now and was 
much higher in May. As the marketing of the new crop comes 
nearer prices are declining, whieh is inevitable with increased 
offerings. It is the old Jaw of supply and demand reasserting 
itself in the grain market, as it will in the meat market. When 
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-the rains fall on the ranges, the grass grows and eattle breeders 
are given an opportunity to supply the demand. Interference 
with their work by official amateurs, however well meaning, 
can only work mischief and defeat the purposes of this bill. 

The avowed purpose of the bill is to reduce the cost of living. 
As all the food consumed comes from the farms and ranches it 
follows that the purpose is to reduce the earnings of farmers and 
breeders of live stock. That is no way, however, to get an in- 
ereased supply. 

We all want to win the war. We all want to supply the needs 
of our own people and our allies, and if you will let the farmers 
and ranchmen alone and leave them the advantage of the mar- 
kets, the regular natural advantage, they will provide the food 
the world requires. 

That provision of this bill which seeks to prevent the con- 
version of food grains into whisky or beverages that have a 
heavy alcoholic content during the, wur is not objectionable, for 
certainly staple foods are of more importance than whisky. No 
one will seriously object, 1 fancy, to section 13, which undertakes 
to give the President power to regulate the liquor traffic during 
the war when the lack of regulation may delay the successful 
ending of the war. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is whispered about the Chamber that 
amendments have been prepared and will be offered which, if 
‘agreed to by the Congress, will establish complete prohibition of 
the manufacture of beer and wine as well as whisky. That 
seems to me a dangerous and foolish thing to do. To merely dis- 
continue the making of whisky during the war will do no harm 
and may do much good. It will not even hurt the owners of 
the whisky now in bond, for as the quantity decreases the value 
of that remaining will increase so much that even if the making 
of whisky is never resumed the distillers and dealers will not be 
irreparably damaged. But it is quite another thing to decree 
the destruction of the brewing industry. 

Many millions, many hundreds of millions, of dollars, I sup- 
pose, are invested In beer-making plants. A very great number 
of people get their living by labor in brewing plants, It would 
be a harsh, unjust thing for Congress to enact a law destroying 
a legitimate industry. Morally it would have just as much right 
to destroy all the cattle, swine, and sheep at the command of 
vegetarians and to forbid the raising of more, or to say that 
American citizens shall not grow tobacco for market. Indeed, 
there is already in existence an important organization which 
is working to secure laws forbidding the use of tobacco. The 
demand for sumptuary laws is progressive. 

The proposed amendment will destroy the value of every vine- 
yard in the country where grapes are grown for wine making. 
Thousands of farmers, good, honest, industrious, sober American 
citizens, whose sole possessions are such vineyards, will be 
ruined, and no man who wants to take their property from 
these citizens by act of Congress has yet suggested that they shall 
be paid for it. It is the tyranny of fanaticism. 

With equal force this blow is aimed at potent liquors like 
whisky and mild beverages Hke beer and wine. Whisky, which 
is half alcohol, is condemned and destroyed, and wines, with 
only 7 to 10 per cent of alcohol, and beer, with only 3 or 4 per 
cent, suffer the same penalties. It is illogical and absurd and 
is not in the interest of temperance. Every observant traveler 
knows that in what are called the wine and beer drinking coun- 
tries there is comparatively little drunkenness. There is a rela- 
tively small consumption of liqnors with a high alcoholic con- 
tent and the people keep sober. People there do not discuss 
temperance in the use of beverages. because there is no intem- 
perance. The people feel themselves entitled to personal lib- 
erty, and they enjoy and jealously guard that right. The most 
autocratic government of Europe, even under the stress of wur, 
would not dare.to invade such rights, for the answer would be 
revolution. 

There exists éither an inexcusable degree of ignorance about 
the European war orders touching the manufacture and use of 
beverages or there is the most persistent and deliberate mis- 
statement of the facts. No country in Europe has gone to pro- 
hibition. I doubt if any—even Germany, with her wonderful 
military efficiency—would dare try It. Russia did not, as every- 
one ought to know. What Russia did was to stop the sale of 
yodka, a fiery, strong drink, without interfering with the traffic 
in beer and wine, Reports from Russia indicate that almost 
overnight the Russians who had been addicted to the excessive 
use of vodka became a sober people as a consequence of that 
law. * 

England and France, sore beset as they have been by powerful 
enemies, have not adopted prohibition. Their legislation has 
been limited to regulation suggested by war conditions. 

England did reduce the output of beer by two-thirds, but it 
bred so much discontent among her soldiers, sailors, and work- 


men that she has authorized an increase of 35 per cent over the 
amount that her war legislation permitted. 

When a deputation of prohibitionists waited upon the Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Lloyd-George, on Thursday, the 5th of 
April last, in the interest of a law prohibiting the manufacture 
of liquors during the war, Mr. Lloyd-George, after listening to 
the views of the deputation, stated that in a matter of that kind 
it was essential to carry the people with them, and to carry them 
through to the end. Anyone who divides the people, the only 
force that can accomplish a great measure of temperance re- 
form, he said, would be a bad temperance adviser, and such a 
policy would lead to disorder from the point of view of national 
interest. 

Mr. Lloyd-George urged so-called. temperance reformers to 
take into account the opinion of labor leaders. . 

It would be madness for any prime minister— 

He sud 
in the middle of a war to ‘orwn posal 
practically the whole of 83 ue 10 ins „ c 

Unity of the people is as desirable at this time in America 
as in England and the legislation now proposed will develop 
disunion. It is no time, as the British premier, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, so wisely said, to legislate on social questions of a con- 
troversial nature. If we are to defeat our powerful enemies 
we must have complete harmony in the United States. 

France and Italy not only have not gone to prohibition, as 
has been so often and so falsely said, but both countries provide 
a liberal quantity of wine every day to their soldiers as a part 
of the ration. 

And, by the way, if any man has found any lessening of effi- 
ciency among the winedrinking French soldiers I have not 
heard of it. It may also be said, in passing, that if their beer 
drinking has lessened the efficiency of the Germans we ought 
to be grateful for their indulgence in that drink. They would 
indeed be supermen if they were more efficient, 

Mr. Chairman, drunkenness 1s a disgusting vice, but by no 
means as common as some people profess to believe. The in- 
ereasing sobriety of the world is a gratifying spectacle. Of 
their own volition, without the compulsion of undemocratic 
sumptuary iaws, the people are rapidly turning from strong to 
mild beverages. They are giving up whisky and taking to beer 
which is a temperance move. 

I shall insert at this place in my speech, Mr. Chairman, part 
of a letter written by Thomas Jefferson on the 6th of January, 
1816, to his friend, Col. Charles Yancey, in which he refers to 
the petition to the General Assembly of Virginia of a Capt. 
Miller to be allowed to establish a brewery. Mr, Jefferson said: 


There is befoze the assembly a petition of a Capt. Miller which 
I have at h because I have reat esteem for the petitioner as an 
honest and usefu man. He is about to settle im our county, and to 
establish a brewery, in which art I him as skillful a man as 
has ever come to rica. I wish to see this beverage become com- 
mon instead of the whisky which kills one-third of our citizens and 
ruins. their families” He is tg br with me until he eam fix himself, 
and I should be thankful for information from time to time of the 


progress of his petition. 

Mr, Chairman, notwithstanding the decline of Jeffersonian 
democracy, and the persistent invasion of the rights of the citi- 
zen and the forcible taking away of his personal liberty, I ven- 
ture to place the views of the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence by those of the gentleman from California who if he 
had been a member of the Continental Congress in 1776 would 
have permitted the British to overrun the colonies while he 
offered prohibition amendments to every paragraph of the 
Declaration. 

AMERICAN UNITY, / 


Mr. Chairman, our people are wonderfully united and har- 
monious in their determination as to the war. Many of them 
were opposed to going into it, but after the Congress spoke all 
yielded to the decision of their Representatives. As a rule, and 
to an extent perfectly amazing, Americans of four or six genera- 
tions and Americans of one generation have rallied to the sup- 
port of the Government. Thousands of citizens of German or 
Austrian birth, millions of German and Austrian ancestry, are 
loyally supporting the country, and will, if needs be, spill their 
blood for democracy as exemplified in the American Republic. 
They will fight, and fight loyally, for the country, but they do 
not like many features of this bill, least of all do they like this 
proposition to treat them as imbeciles and weaklings unable to 
take care of themselves, and I sincerely hope these drastic 
prohibition amendments will be defeated. This is really an op- 
portunity to establish temperance. Stop the distillation of 
whisky, if you please, but permit beer and wine making and the 
people will turn from the dangerous to the harmless drink. 

But I was speaking of the loyalty of that class of our people 
who are sometimes described as hyphenates.“ I shall insert 
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here a. statement by Jacob F. Wolters, recently published 
through the San Antonio Express. Mr. Wolters is a native 
American citizen, and a good one, whose parents were Germans. 
He is a prominent citizen of Texas, and is right now engaged 
in a speaking tour of the State urging young men to enlist at 
once. 

Here is his statement: 

GERMAN NEWSPAPERS IN TEXAS ARE LOYAL; REPLY TO ROOSEVELT. 


Jacob F Wolters has issued the following statement: 

“The sweeping denunciation by Col. velt of the German 
language pries of the United States prompts me to make the following 
statement: 

“I receive at my office weekly ev newspaper published in the 
German language in Texas. Since the United States entered into the 
war I have had occasion to read these papers. They have evidenced 
their loyalty to the United States. The editors and publishers of these 

pers exas are all known to me personally. me were born in 

exas, and those not born in Texas have lived in this State during 
their entire mature manhood. They are good loyal American citizens, 
These German language pepe are of the same character as are first- 
class weekly papers published in the English language in this State. 
They have always worked for the development and upbuilding of Texas 
and the education of the masses who read the German language. If 
Col. Roosevelt had had occasion to read these papers, I am quite sure 
ae he would have excepted them from his recent sweeping denuncia- 

on. 

I deem it of the utmost importance for the welfare of our great 
State that the spirit of harmonious cooperation shall continue in the 
future that has always prevailed amongst our citizens in the It 
is for that reason and without the solicitation or knowledge of an 
editor or publisher of a German language paper that I intrude myself 
upon the public with this statement,” 


I have been told by Mr. Rieg, who is in charge of the foreign 
languages division of the publicify bureau of the liberty loan 
in the Treasury Department, that out of 1,504 papers printed in 
86 different foreign languages that come to his office over 1,300 
carried matter prepared by the publicity bureau of the liberty 
loan. About 400 of these papers placed at the disposal of the 
Treasury Department, absolutely without charge, space amount- 
ing to 6l4ry pages. That was a valuable contribution to the 
loan. Nearly all of them aided the campaign for the sale of the 
bonds in an editorial way. Out of the entire number Mr. Rieg 
found a spirit of hostility to the loan, as indicated only by sar- 
castic references to it. 7 

That, Mr. Chairman, suggests a very satisfactory public opin- 
ion. Under the leave to extend my remarks, I will print a letter 
that I wrote a few weeks ago to one of my constituents express- 
ing my views as to the duties and responsibilities of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government: 

: WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1917, 


REAGAN Houston, Esq., 
$ San Antonio, Tea. 


My Dran Reacan: Now that the 7 legislation made necessary 
by the war with Seay is ali settled, I can take time to reply in 
a to your courteous letters received while it was still pending in 
Jongress., 

e you plainly expressed your inability to agree with all my views, 
your letters were refreshingly courteous, Candia. and friendly. They 
were absolutely free from hysteria and epithets, and you evidently did 
not believe that emotion and abuse could be substituted for reason in 
the consideration of public questions. It is far too common, nowadays, 
to hurl the words “ treason " and “traitor” at the man who has an 
opinion of his own and follows his judgment. 

Let me, in as few sentences as possible, review recent military legis- 
lation: Congress has not falled to meet the reasonable demands of every 
exigency with which it has been ed on to deal, and in all things 
essential to the defense of the country there has 
division of sentiment. It has done the legal pat of 8 an ade- 
quate army, and it has been ready to respond to the necessities when 
the President, who is the source of information about foreign affairs, 
has communicated with It. 

It followed the President's recommendation as to armed neutrality,” 
and on the Ist of March voted—403 for to 13 against—to authorize him 
to arm American merchant ships for defense. I voted for that resolu- 


tion. 

April 5 Congress voted, as recommended by the President—373 for 
and 50 against—that a state of war existed between the United States 
and the German Empire. 

That vote was an expression of the opinion of Congress that war be- 
tween the two countries then existed, and it was unquestionably true, 
even if no formal declaration of war had been made. I believe that it 
a t, and so voted. Nine members were ill, absent, or paired and 
did not vote, 

April 14, without a single vote in opposition, the House of Represen- 
tatives voted to put the people in debt $7,000,000,000 to raise the money 
to conduct the war. : 

No other country on earth ever made such an appropriation. Keep 
in mind that it is in addition to the $1,500,000,000 required for cur- 
rent annual expenses. Also keep in mind that all this huge sum must 
be earned in the sweat of labor. Idleness produces nothing; industry 
does, and it is the man who labors in some way or other who must pro- 
vide all this money to support war. 

At this moment Congress is engaged in writing a taxing bill to meet 
these stupendous obligations. Thousands of people whose thinking 
facilities did not enable them to see 30 days ahead, and who vociferously 
shouted for war, are now deluging Congress with protests against this 
or that item in the bill. They generally say that they want the war 

rosecuted with vigor, and they want an equitable distribution of the 
urden, but they are already nears taxed and the particular war tax 
that falls on them is unjust-and should be taken out of the bill. At 


no important 


this moment I can not think of a single business except farming that 
has not filed such a protest. 


7 


Chairman KITCHIN told me a few days ago that if these protests were 


heeded we could not raise a thousand dollars when thousands of millions 
are needed. 

ve been exag- 
must be 
e number 


rted a bill to authorize the President to 1 the Regular 
Army and the State Militia to full war strength. Th 

us an Army of nearly a million 
I shall hereafter refer to as the committee bill. 


be needed. 

ed, proposed exactly the same thin 
as the expansion of the Regnar Army and the State Mifitia, and so far 
the two bills were identical, but thereafter a wide difference appeared. 

Remember that the committee bill first provided for developing the 
Regular aa and the State Militia to full war strength and then com- 
manded a call for volunteers, to be followed, if it should become neces- 
sary, by conscription. It followed the traditions! American plan of 
reliance on volunteers, while Mr. Kahn and his supporters did not 
believe the patriotism and spirit of Americans could be relied upon and 
directed the President to resort to conscription from the pennig; 
Eut you should know that Mr. Kahn was born in Germany, whose - 
ta we are supposed to be fighting, and that fact may have had its 
influence on his reasoning. 

There was one other pout of difference between the bills which I 
should call to your attention. The Kahn bill (really drawn in the War 
Department by the General Staff) proposed to conscript all boys be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25, while that of the committee fixed the 
military age at from 21 to 40. Thus, you see, the question was not 
whether the country should have an army but how it should be raised. 
I may say in passing that the House of Representatives was over- 
whelmingly for the volunteer system, but that preference did not 
appear in the recorded vote for reasons perfectly well understood in 

ashington if not throughout the country. 

I have referred to these matters in detail, because so many people 
read even the most important current history carelessly. They soon 
forget the facts and make honest mistakes in discussing it, while some 
do not forget and make deliberately inaccurate statements. 

While these measures were pending, I received two or three dozen 
letters and telegrams, alike in meaning and Space alike in word- 
ing, commanding me to vote for the Kahn bill, or the “ President’s 

lan,” as some of my correspondents called it. Others, and by far the 
arger number, implored me to vote against it. Each claimed to repre- 
sent the majority view 

As a rule the to eople, more easily reached ks sap teed 
urged the draft, while the country people appeared to almost unani- 
mously against it. 


Who shall the Congressmen obey under such circumstances? Shall 
they refuse to exercise their own judgments; and if so, shall they 
always do so? Let us see how that policy would work out. 


I think I know the'sentiment of the majority of the people in San 
Antonio on the question of prohibition, yet the only messages I have 
received from there on that subject were signed by a number of my 
most -highly respected fellow citizens—clergymen, r and 
school-teachers, who ur; me to vote for national prohibition as a war 
measure. Of course, the “ war-measure” feature of their appeal was 
purely adventitious, for they are always and aggressively for prohibl- 
tion, whether the country is in war or at peace. 

I also received a letter from Corpus Christi, 1 55 by the president 
and secretary of the Rotary Club of that city, making the same demand. 
I do not believe that that club, or my friends from San Antonio who 
urged prohibition, represented the majority of my constituents, and 
they do not reflect my views. Under such circumstances 1 must follow 
my own judgment. 

Shall these excellent people be obeyed? Shall any individual be 
obeyed by an independent legislative body? 

And that brings me to the consideration of a much more serious 
question raised by the conscription controversy. By the Constitution, 
which I have sworn to uphold and defend,-Congress was made an inde- 
33 coordinate and certainly coe nal branch of our Government. 
z was created to make laws, as the President was created to execute 


em. 

Some of my correspondents seem to think that the Executive was 
created to direct or command Congress. If the founders of our Gov- 
ernment had believed in that sort of 2 they would not have 
created so expensive and useless a body as Congress to represent the 
people. They would have said frankly that the poopie need a master 
to think for them, to tax them, and to rule over them. They would 
have set up an autocracy at once, for they were wise and practical men. 

To demand that Congress, the branch of the Government first named 
in the Constitution, and as the representatives of the 8 
the most inyorans should take orders, is to strike at the vitals oft 
democracy. t means the adoption here in America of the system that 
China and Russia have recently discarded. How many Americans 
really want an autocratic Governmert or would patiently consider it 
when they come to think it over? If there are many the Republic is 
in real danger, 

Have gentlemen who make such suggestions ever thoughtfully read 
the Constitution? Have they read the history of the making of the 
Constitution, the debates of the Convention? If so, they must have 
learned that all but a few of the members of that body of patriotic 
Americans and State builders were jealous of the rights of the people 
and of the Representatives through whom they were to speak, 

The order in which the great divisions of the Government are named 
is significant. Article I of the Constitution, in the first section, says 
“all legislative wers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
et ber paging 

ction 2 of Article I established the House of Representatives, and 
section 3 the Senate. Thereafter in the same article the functions of 
the Congress were defined. 8 

Article II created the presidency and Article III the Supreme Court. 

It is worth while, in considering the powers of each division of the 
Government, to. mention that the Constitution prescribes the form of 
oath the President shall take and to make note of the fact that he 
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swears to “preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 


United 8 
The 98 mind you, fically confers all legislative powers 
nd gtves the 


von the no control over the 8 
of either House. “The President can not remove or punish Member 
wf Congress for any offense whatever, but Con may impeach a 
3 remove him from office, and him m bolding 
office “of honor, trust, or profit under nited tes.“ 
ase ate elemental Lattara eee „ 


government, but worth re ng when so 
motions ze mature of i t government and the . 


— ed a 24 8 preci s 
oy 0 
century boat —— of ine and politics in 
governments of all free peo 
Let me quote from a uthorities to show the independence of 
Legislature of the Gites ta tes: 
James Madison. whose ‘wrote most of the Constitution, said, in 
be a fundamental cial powers ahoni of tree 
i nigh eer ol that the 1 ee and e rs sho’ 
separately exercised, it 


ently exercised.” 
Still Inter, in a letter in the Federalist, he ia “Itis 


on all 
sides that the powers properly belonging to one of the tments 
F by -either of the other depart- 
men 


From Thomas * one time . an — on democratic 
ee 1 quote: “All the 5 —legislative, execu- 
body. ‘The concentrating 


tive, and 
“these a gen hands is precisely the definition of despotic govern- 
x 3, . 223-224. =: 


tion into legislative, executive, and 
wou Ada in practice.” 


second President, a Revolutionary patriot 
things time and 


8 the zte per which claims Thomas N as its —— 
Wilson's work on Constitutional Government the 
find these words: 


authori 
In rity to the Secretary of War, Mr. Garrison, written Jannary 
President discussing 


17, 1916, a, who was military legislation, 
used these words: 

rs beat would never be proper or me to say to any commit- 

fey nin pgp boy Ste gr engin pg ety aged fig tion in 


ely, yours, 
N James L. SLAYDEN. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I believe this question has 
been misunderstood by a great many gentleman on the floor. 
If they thoroughly understood the exact relation it bears to 
the stock industry of the country there would be no objection 
to this amendment. The stock business of this country is not 
merely dependent on the man who raises the calves from 
mother cattle on their ranches; it is likewise dependent on the 
buyers who go from farm to farm and buy up the calves which 
the farmers themselves can not keep in the small inclosure and 
who put them into the larger pastures and into the feeding 
pens and develop them for the markets of the country. 

My friend from Georgia, Mr. Howarp, stated yesterday that 
the cattlemen of the country were the ones -who were causing 
us to pay 60 cents a pound for round steak. My friend from 
Georgia may know a great deal about a deck of playing cards 
and the little animal which he calls “ the kitty,” but he does not 
know very much about the stock business of the country if he 
believes that eattlemen are the cause of beef selling at 60 cents 
@ pound. There is no man more loyal, more liberal, more 
patriotic, more fearless, with more humanity in his heart, and 
who will make more sacrifice, both financial and personal, for 
his country than the stockman of the Southwest. 

I want to tell you that there are markets in my district where 
butchers buy their beef cattle direct from producers and do 
their own slanghtering, and they sold prime rib roast for 15 
cents a pound when in Washington and other markets dependent 
upon packers it was sélling for 85 cents a pound, and that extra 
profit is caused by the action of the packers of the country and 
not by the stock producers. 

Now, this bill covers the packers of the country. It does not 
Seek to exempt the packers of the country. The amendment to 
this bill which has been offered—and I might say, by the way, 
‘that I had 20 minutes’ time the other night during general de- 
‘bate. I did not care to use it in general debate, because I had 
an agreement with the chairman of this committee that if I 
would yield my time back to the committee and not use it, he 


would agree to the amendment and accept it without objection. 
Because of that agreement with the chairman of this committee, 


and that our time is precious to the country just now, 
I yielded my time back to this committee under general debate. 

Now, Mr. some gentlemen object to the word 
developer“; they say it should b be restricted to the men who 
raise the cattle. The developer is just as important to the 
country in the services that he renders in the production of beef 
as the man who actually raises the cattle. 

I can site you to Shackleford County and Throckmorton 
County and to various other counties in my section of west 
Texas where it has not rained enough in two years to make 
‘the creeks run, and lately from each county the stockmen have 
been forced to ship their cattle to Montana and the Dakotas 
and to various other places in the United States. If it was 
not for the developers of the cattle interests, what on God's 
earth would become of the cattle industry of this Nation at 
times? I hope that in accordance with the agreement that I 
have had with the chairman of this committee—I hope that 
when the chairman of this committee has agreed that this 
amendment should be passed—I hope when it has been the in- 
tention of the committee to try to expedite business along ‘the 
lines of agreements made with the chairman that this amend- 
ment will pass. 

ae WILSON of Texas. Mr. 8 will the gentleman 
yiel 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I want to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to this in his time, because I know that I can not get 
the time. It is contended that the words include the developer. 
I want to call the gentleman's attention to this—that they do 
not. It mentions “and other persons” with respect to the 
products of the farm, garden, or other land owned or leased by 


them. 
It has no application whatever to either 
the stock raiser or the stock developer. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Here is a case it does not cover, 
because they are not products of the garden, land, farm, Take 
the man who buys a thousand yearlings and puts them on a 
block of ground and feeds them the product ef the ground and 
doubles the weight of the yearlings. This does not include 
him—that is the trouble with the werds—while the word “ de- 
veloper does include him, and if gentlemen will carefully read 
this they will see that he is not included. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; that is the trouble. Some members of 
the committee claim that the exemption embraces the producer 
of live stock when it does not. And, while the apparent inten- 
tion of the bill is to stimulate production, I am afraid that its 
real effect is to reduce prices to benefit the consumer, regardless 
of the farmer, stock raiser, and other producers of food. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee gave very careful consideration to this portion of the 
bill; the language in the proviso on page G was very carefully 
drawn. It seems to us it excludes and exempts every class of 
agricultural activity that ought to be or safely can be exempted. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not now. It does not apply 
to the farmer or the gardener or other person with respect to 
the products of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, 
or cultivated by him. It would seem to me that that is broad 
enough. Another thing we wish is to authorize the President 
to prevent unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair or 
wasteful rates, charges, or practices. If any of the people for 
whom the gentleman from Texas pleads are engaged in any of 
3 n or harmful practices, they ought to be reached 
F 8 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And there ought to be 
authority in the President of the United States to regulate 
them. I have been informed that some of the large packers of 
the country control immense areas of land and absolutely con- 
trol from birth immense numbers of stock, and if we were to 

e the words suggested by the gentleman from ‘Texas 
they would be free of all restraint and permitted to indulge in 
any kind of methods or practices. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And it would be only 
necessary, if we exclude men extensively engaged in feeding 
cattle, for two or three or a small number of them to get to- 
gether and combine and seriously affect the supply of animals 
for food in this country, ‘They. might indulge in some unjust, 
unreasonable, discriminatory, unfair, uneconomical rate, charge, 
or practice. There ought to be power and authority in the 
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President of the United States to curb, check, and prevent that. 
I trust that the amendment of the gentleman from Texas will 
not prevail. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In my part of the country three-fourths of the 
farmers are thus engaged. They raise hay and grain and raise 
from 50 to 100 head of cattle a year—that is, beef. Their whole 
reliance is the beef that they feed on alfalfa which they raise. 
Does this include that farmer? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not think it includes 
the individual working for himself; but if there should grow up 
an injurious practice so harmful as to affect the welfare of all 
of the people of the country, there ought to be some way to 
regulate it and prevent it. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us get right down to this farmer. Here is 
a man who devotes his whole business to raising grain, ‘and 
here is another who devotes his time to raising hay, and, inci- 
dentally, so as to dispose of his hay, feeds his own cattle—raises 
them and feeds them. We call him a rancher in our country. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am sure I 
am right in saying that, although the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture may have inadvertently made some sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] that led him 
to believe this amendment would be acceptable to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and to its chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture does not feel that way now and 
the Committee on Agriculture does not. I have talked with a 
number of them, and I know of none who thinks it would be 
safe to let the amendment of the gentleman from Texas go into 
the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In justice to the chairman, he said he had 
no objection. That was as far as his statement goes, so far as 
I know, but the gentleman does not agree with kim that the 
words “ farm and farming” cover the cattle grower. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I think that “land owned, 
leased, or cultivated by him,” and so on, using the words in the 
bill, are broad enough and carry us as far as we ought to go. 

Mr. RAKER. Would that cover the case I refer to? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think it covers every 
case that ought to be covered, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman yield to me or to the 
gentleman from California? The gentleman does believe, then, 
that the language in the bill now covers the stock grower as we 
have been trying to have it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think it covers the indi- 
vidual stock grower. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As other gentlemen doubt it, what is the 
objection to putting it in? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 25, noes 71. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks for tellers. 
Not a sufficient number have arisen, 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and forty-eight Members are present, 
a quorum. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT of Miehigan. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Scorr of Michigan: Section 5, page 6, 
amend as follows: Strike out the period and insert a co 


followin 
s „ «Provided, For the ae of 12 act a 8 shall pe deemed 
son, copartnership, corporation, or association not 
8 in ‘the Py ayn business aa kaa employing a capital of not 
— than $10,000. 
Mr. LEVER. “Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


debate on this amendment shall close in five minutes 


1 05 one 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks. 


unanimous consent that debate on this amendment shail close 
in five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
chairman that this is the amendment I presented for his con- 
sideration a couple of days ago. My purpose in presenting it is 
not at all to injure or hamper the passage of the bill, because I 


am in harmony with its provisions; yet I think it is the purpose 
of the committee to reach the man who does a business equiva- 
lent to a wholesaler and under the terms of the bill as it now 
stands it does not accomplish that end. I am conservative in 
the statement that there are hundreds of concerns in the country 
who are designated as retailers who are doing a thousand times 
more business annually than lots of very large wholesalers, and 
I do not believe that it is the intention of the committee to 
exempt those people. Now, if the committee will accept the 
amendment I have no desire to argue it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is the amendment? 

. SCOTT of Michigan. I define a retailer, 

. ANDERSON. How? 
SCOTT of Michigan. 
ment day before yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that limit is rather small. I 
think it ought to apply rather to gross sales than to capital. If 
the gentleman will say gross sales not exceeding $100,000 I 
have no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Suppose the gentleman modifies his amendment 
so as to make it gross sales of, say, $150,000 or, say, $100,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Furthermore, inasmuch as your only pen- 
alty for unjust discrimination and extortion is in this section, 
and only applies to the licensee when you know and I know if 
you exempt your retailer you practically exempt the entire retail 
business where a great deal of extortion is practiced. 

Mr. SCOTT vf Michigan. I am not attempting by my amend- 
ment to exempt anyone, but I am attempting to make the bill 
plain as to who is included. 

Mr. LEVER. What about the gross sales of $50,000 or 
$25,000? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I am agreeable to such change. 

Mr. LEVER. Make it $50,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. In accordance with the suggestion 
of the chairman of the committee I will make it $50,000. 


I gave the committee the amend- 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think we had better make 
it $50,000. 
Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I have no objection to that. 


“Whose gross annual sales do not exceed the sum of $50,000.” 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Modification of the amendment: Strike out the period, insert a 


colon, and add the ye el e 
Provided of this act a retailer shall be 


t for the 
deemed to be a person, copartnere a firm, corporation, or association 


not engaging in the wholesale business and doing a gross annual 
ness of not to exceed $50,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
last part of the amendment read again; it is rather awkward. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ronntxs!] has a substitute which I think covers the 
situation very much better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Scorr] has expired, and the Chair will recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rossrns]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for two minutes more. 

ner SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a ean na ad in- 
qu 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The proposition before the committee 
has been entirely changed since the agreement to limit the de- 
bate on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in the discretion of the committee 
entirely. 

Answering the parliamentary inquiry, the fact of the subject 
matter having been changed by the committee does not change 
the limitation at all. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rosgetns] may be 
read, so that the committee will know what it is. I think it 
covers the situation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
offered. by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ropsrys] 
may be read at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Roppins: Page 6, lines 5 and 6, after the 


Without objection, the substitute to be 


word “ retailer,” strike out “with respect to” and insert the following: 
“ whose gross sales do not exceed the sum of $50,000 per annum for.” 

Mr, SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will consent, I will strike out the closing 
section of my amendment and add that provision to it, which 
will accomplish the same result. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentle- 
man that will confuse matters. I think we ought to adopt one 
amendment or the other. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, there is one other 
matter that I want to call to the attention of the committee 
that I think is worthy of consideration. I do not know how 
many Members of the House are receiving similar communica- 
tions on the subject, but at the time the coal matter was up 
this afternoon one gentleman commented on the fact that hard 
coal was not being sold at a higher price than any other coal. 
I have recently discovered a surprising situation to exist, which 
seems to be an effort to lead the people to believe that this ad- 
ministration and this Congress are not only responsible for high 
prices of commodities, but are really controlling sales, I have 
an extract of a letter written by a coal company, whose name I 
intend to procure, because I want an indelible record made 
of their membership in the “Ananias Club.” In this letter the 
company says to a prospective purchaser as follows: 

We are unfortunately not able to lay our hands on any hard coal 
at all, as the United States Government has taken over the distribution 
of the output of these mines, and the operators are not allowed to sell 
their p uct excepting in certain restricted channels laid down for 
them by the Government. Maybe if you could get your Congressman 
to buy you a car you might get it that way. 

I think the committee is entitled to that information. 

Mr. FARR. Put in his name. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I am going to do so. I have tele- 
graphed to my informant for the name of the company who 
wrote this letter. 

Mr. FARR. What they say is not true. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I know it is not true. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in my anxiety 
to hurry the passage of the many important measures which 
we have had before us during the past few months I have 
refrained from engaging in the debates. In other words, I have 
attempted to express on these matters what I consider to be 
the advised judgment of the district I represent by my vote 
rather than by speeches. 

If any of the bills we have had before us are more important 
than another, the food-control bill which we are now consider- 
ing certainly occupies a preeminent position. It deals with mat- 
ters which reach the very existence of a large percentage of our 
people. I think the purpose of the bill was splendidly expressed 
by the chairman of the committee, Mr. LEVER : $ 

The bill deals with foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for thelr 

roduction. It aims to facilitate and clear the channels of distribu- 
fon; to prevent hoarding; to prevent willful destruction of necessaries 
in order to enhance the price or restrict the supply thereof; to eliminate 
injurious speculation; to regulate exchanges and boards of trade in 
order to prohibit undue fluctuation of prices, unjust market manipula- 
tion. or unfair or misleading market quotations; to reduce waste, in- 
cluding the power to regulate or completely to prohibit the use of 
cereals in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages; and to stimulate 
production by assuring the farmer a reasonable profit guaranteed by 
the Government, and a free and open market for his products, unre- 
stricted by MORARU and uncontrolled by gambling operations. We 
intend in this bill to drive from the established agencies of distribution 
the market manipulator, the gambler, the man who buys as cheaply as he 
can and sells as dearly as he may, the shylock of commerce who would 
rob the widow and the orphan, or filch the pennies from the blind man 
upon the street corner with as much complacency and unconcern as he 
would evince in ordering a meal at a downtown restaurant. 

I want the House to know that the great majority of the 
240,000 people who live in the district I represent are heartily 
in favor of the passage of this measure. I have had letters 
from merchants, manufacturers, farmers, granges, civic and 
religious organizations, labor unions—people in the various 
walks of life in every county in the district; not a few, but 
thousands—and without a dissenting voice they urge and appeal 
to this Congress to promptly pass this bill and thus conserve the 
food supply and alleviate the inexcusable and unjustifiable high 
price extortions and piracy which has prevailed for over a year. 
No honest man objects to the sunlight of scrutiny on his actions, 
nor does he complain of a law which compels him to be honest 
and fair in his dealings with mankind. If he does not object, 
certainly this Congress should have no ear for the grafter, the 
gambler, the market manipulator, and the food pirate. This 


bill should literally be filled with teeth to reach such people. 
Every section of the country has made a noble and patriotic 


sacrifice in this great crisis. They have given to our country 
not only their savings, in order that this war may perpetuate 
peace and liberty, but they have made the greatest sacrifice 
within the power of a human; they have given their sons, their 
brothers, their husbands, and their loved ones. They do not - 
ask or suggest a compensation—none that we could offer would 
be adequate—but they do urge and insist, in this critical period, 
brought about through no action of theirs, that no man or set of 
men shall be permitted by license or indulgence to take their 
very life blood in extortionate prices for the food and necessi- 
ties of life which everyone must have. The high-price” fever 
is rampant. It has reached a point where the workingman can 
scarcely support his family. Something must be done, and I 
believe a proper administration of this law will do it. This bill 
is drastic; but, gentlemen, the conditions throughout this coun- 
try are acute. We are at war—real war—and in such a state 
we can not permit a select few to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense, discomfort, and suffering of the many. In normal times 
people may have the right to barter in trade with lax restraint, 
but in times of war the conduct of every citizen and resident 
should be subservient to the welfare of his fellow men and the 
unhampered success of the Nation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he offers this amendment as a substitute? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. ROBBINS : Page 6, line 5, after 
the word “retailer,” strike out the words “with respect to” and in- 
sert the following: “whose gross sales do not exceed the sum of 
$50,000 per annum upon.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I notice an inclination here 
to vote down all suggestions offered. I think this is an impor- 
tant bill. The way this bill stands now these large retail and 
wholesale merchants, like Sears, Roebuck & Co. and others in 
their class, who buy thousands of barrels of flour and sugar, 
are exempt from its provisions. We ought not to allow that. If 
we are proposing here to limit and restrict the power of men 
who can buy up great quantities of food products and therefore 
control the market price of such commodities, we ought to have 
some limitation on it. And the limitation of a gross business of 
$50,000 a year, I think, is fair. That would make a dividing 
line that would protect us from the very evil we are trying to 
legislate against in this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROBBINS. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman realize, though, 
that if a $50,000 limitation is placed on the bill it will include 
many thousands of men outside of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
companies of that sort? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I understand it will include everybody who 
does a business of over $50,000 a year in this line, and I think it 
ought to do so. : 

Mr, BARKLEY. Is it not true that the retail merchants sell 
goods on close margins, and if they sell $50,000 or $70,000 a 
year it does not necessarily mean they are robbing the public 
and ought to be controlled? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know it does not mean they are robbing 
the public, but it means a firm that is doing a business of 
$50,000 a year is doubtless in a position to control the market. 
You take the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and the Woolworth Co., 
that buy vast quantities of food products, and they can thereby 
control the market. The purpose is to give the President con- 
trol of corporations of that size. 

Mr. THOMPSON. A retailer that does a business of only 
$50,000 gross a year can not purchase much at one time, can he? 

Mr. ROBBINS. They do not purchase as much as one that 
purchases a million dollars’ worth. That is true. But in the 
aggregate they control the market. 

Mr. THOMPSON. They could not purchase enough to affect 
the market, could they? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not know that that is true. I specified 
$50,000 a year because I thought that would be a proper divid- 
ing line that would be fair to all. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr, GALLAGHER] suggests $100,000. 

Mr. THOMPSON. You take practically three-fourths of the 
merchants and keep them down to $50,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there not as much reason for including 
a merchant who does a business of $50,000 a year as there is in 
including every creamery in the country, as the bill now does? 


1917. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. I am sincerely trying to get this 
bill in the best form and give the President absolute control over 
these firms and corporations that can manipulate the food 
supply of the country. That is what the people are crying out 
against. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem 
yield there? X 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman realizes, of course, thet 
although this amount is fixed in his amendment, it is not neces- 
sary for the President, in his regulation, to go down to that 
amount. While the licenses may be required from all, it is not 
necessary to require reports from all? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. I think that the mere fact that the 
President has authority to do this thing will tend to regulate 
the evil that is aimed at. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS, Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Is not the danger from the fact that the 
smali concerns combined control the market? And kow would 
this amendment affect that? 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would be affected by the other provi- 
sions of the bill. This amendment aims at the individuals, 
corporations, and firms known in general terms as retailers. 


I think the amendment ought to be adopted, because I think 


it would clear the situation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, While it may be true that one store doing a 
business of only $50,000 a year would not have a great effect 
on trade; yet classing together all doing a business of that 
magnitude, they would have a great effect, and unless the 
gentleman's amendment is adopted they are not subject to any 
supervision whatever. This section now exempts all retailers 
from license, and the people know that a great deal of the 
difficulty that we are having now is coming from the retailers 
on account of the exorbitant prices they are charging. I can 
find you, in the city of Washington, where retail grocers are 
responsible for the exorbitant raising of prices, 

Mr, ROBBINS. I think it would clarify the provisions of 
the bill and help the situation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman again 
yield? ° 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Tue retail business, such as is now con- 
ducted in Washington, where a grocer has the nerve to charge 
8 cents for a bunch of three little carrots as big as your thumb, 
is a business that I think requires supervision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri to the substitute of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boomer to the substitute: Strike out the 
figures “ $50,000” in the substitate and insert the figures “ $100,000.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to the sub- 
stitute. I just want a couple of minutes. > 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will indulge the Chair a 
moment, the Chair wishes to say that we got a little lost in the 
consideration of the amendment. The Chair will not shut out 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the debate on the pending amendment, substitute, and amend- 
ments thereto may be closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the pending amendment, 
substitute and amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to interpose a unanimous-consent request 
to modify my amendment. I think that will clear the situation, 
and I think it will be found more acceptable if the House indulge 
me in having the Clerk read the amendment I have offered. I 
think it will clear the whole situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the modified amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Modify the amendment offered by Mr. Scorr of Michigan: In sec- 
tion 5, page 6, line 11, amend as follows: Strike out the period, insert 
a colon and the foillo ng: 

“Provided, That for the purpose of this act the retailer shall be 


assumed to be a n, copartnership, firm, corporation, or association 
not en ng in ithe wholesale business, whose gross saies do not exceed 
f per annum. 


Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I make my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment, 
substitute, and amendment thereto, close in five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the Chair kindly state that it includes the modified 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr]? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]? 

There was no objection. bal 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GALLAGHER] is recognized. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the figure, $50,000 a year, which is about 
$4,000 a month, for a groceryman. To say that a man doing a 
business like that can control or corner any food products, or to 
couple a grocer—an ordinary corner-grocery man doing $50.000 
worth of business a year—with a house like the Jewel Tea Co., 
or the great mail-order houses, is absurd. In Chicago and in 
other great centers of population an ordinary business house, a 
grocer of any consequence, will do a business of over $50,000 a 
year, and to say that a groceryman doing business of that 
amount is responsible for the high prices or that he can corner 
the market is a perfect absurdity. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr, SCOTT of Michigan. I am afraid the gentleman does not 
understand my purpose. I am not attempting to couple the 
small grocer with the big tea companies, and so on. I am not 
attempting to do that at all, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is as unjust as it is unfair to say 
that a man doing $4,000 a month business can corner food sup- 
plies, when it is a fact that the ordinary groceryman in my 
own city can hardly meet his bills on account of the high price 
that he has to pay for his supplies, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman says that it is absurd to 
say that the retail grocer has anything to do with the matter 
of controlling prices. How happens it that the groceryman 
on one side of the street is selling bacon for 50 cents a pound 
and another groceryman across the street is selling it for 85 
cents? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The groceryman has to charge according 
to quality of the goods, the expense of running his business, and 
the amount he has to pax for his supplies and stand. The cost 
of doing business is greater with some than with others, It is 
the business of the customer to say whether he pays 2 cents 
more on one side of the street than he does on the other; 
but to say that the ordinary business man, the common corner 
groceryman, shall be limited to $50,000 a year in the purchase 
of his supplies without coming under the provisions of this bill 
is absurd. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY, It has been stated that this amendment is 
particularly aimed at the mail-order houses. Is it not true that 
all of those houses engage also in wholesale business, and are 
thereby exempted from this amendment? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Not as a rule. The ordinary mail-order 
house does a retail business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But they do a wholesale business, too. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not think so. Very few of them do 
any great amount of grocery business. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The purpose of this amendment is not to 


limit them to $50,000 a year, but only to put them under Gov- 
ernment supervision when they reach that limit. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But it is just as unfair to put the 
retail groceryman under that supervision, and that is what the 
amendment provides, as it would be to put the hat man under 
it who is doing business on the same street. The same rule 
applies, and any such amendment as the one pending is absurd, 
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and I can not understand why it should be offered in a great 
legislative body like this. 

Mr. BOOHER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, what is the pending motion 
on which the vote will first be taken? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote will be taken first on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOOHER]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, to strike out 
$50,000 and insert $100,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD to the amendment of Mr. SCOTT 
of Michigan: Strike out $50,000 and insert in lieu thereof $100,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOOHER. I offered the amendment of $100,000 exempt- 
ing up to that. e 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment offered by the gentleman 
was to the substitute, but the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarronp] offers a similar amendment now to the original 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. The question is 
on the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] to the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were—ayes 72, noes 10. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Srarrorp to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Scorr of Michigan was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boon] as 
an amendment to the substitute. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

The question being taken, the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] as amended by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Lenieacu] desire recognition now? ; 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not care to offer any amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offe: 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. z 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr Stevenson: Page 5, line 11, after the word 
“ practice " insert and unless such licensee shal discontinue such rate, 
N or practice within the time prescribed his license shall be re- 
voked. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, before my colleague begins I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and 
amendments thereto shall close in 10 minutes, the gentleman to 
have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, this section, providing 
for a license, makes no provision for the cancellation or revoca- 
tion of that license. It has been stated here that if a man did 
not comply with the regulations his license would be revoked ; 
but there must be ap express authority to revoke it before that 
can be done. Now, what is the result? If you do not provide 
for his license to be revoked he continues to do business and the 
enly penalty incurred is to be indicted and tried in the Federal 
court, convicted and fined $5,000 or sentenced to a term in the 
penitentiary. Now let us see how that will work. If you will 
look at the last section of this act you will see that it is to 
terminate at the end of the war, If there is a lawyer here who 
has practiced long enough ever to have tried any cases in the 
United States court he knows that he can defend his client in 
that court, appeal to the circuit court of appeals, and then 
carry the case to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
before the courts ever get to the point of enforcing the penalty 
the war will be over, the case will be forgotten, the treaty of 
peace will be ratified, everything will be lovely, and there wif 
be no Jaw under which you can punish the offender at all and 
he goes scot-free. 

Nevertheless all the time he is doing business under a license 
issued by the Government, but at the same time which it is 


powerless to revoke. We talk about giving the Executive power 
to enforce our rights and maintain the dignity of this country, 
but you put him in a defenseless position when you give him the 
power to license a man to do business and that man tells him 
to go to thunder when he calls attention to the fact that he is 
violating the law. He can say that to the President, and the 
President can not do anything except to engage in a course of 
litigation that will go to the bowwows before the time comes to 
enforce it, It leaves it futile, and unless you provide that he 
can revoke the license and stop him from doing business when- 
ever he is found to be violating the law you are powerless, and 
all this talk about the aristocracy list in business, of whether a 
man shall have a license when he is in the $100,000 class or the 
$50,000 class is absolutely useless. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Under the gentleman’s amendment, who is to 
determine whether the license should be revoked? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The President would determine it. When 
the President shall find that the man is doing business in a 
discriminatory way, he would issue an order to discontinue 
such unjust and unreasonable and unfair discriminatory prac- 
tices; but under your bill, what does the man do? He will 
say, “Go to the devil. I will do as I please.” And all you 
can do is to take him to the courthouse, where, before you can 
get ready to enforce your law, the special statute will be dead. 
That is all you are giving to the President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 5, line 1, after the word license, strike out the period and in- 
sert “to cxamine any books and papers bearing upon the proper 
issuing of sald license, and to require the attendance of any person 
and to take his testimony with reference to the matter inquired of 
under this section, with power to administer oaths to such person or 

rsons, and to invoke the aid of any court of the United States 

ving jurisdiction to require the attendance of such person and the 

roduction of such books and papers: Provided, That no person shall 

excused on the ground that it may tend to incriminate him or 
subject him to a penalty or forfeiture from ape | and testifying or 
. books, papers, documents, and other evidence in obedience 
o the order of said . agent or agents; but no natural 

erson shall be prosecu or subjected to any penalty or foreiture 

or or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing as to which in 
obedience to proper authority and under oath he may so testify or 


produce evidence except that no person shall be exempt from prose- 
cution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying.” 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
amendment and amendments thereto shall close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate and amendments thereto 
close in i0 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the object of the amendment is to 
give increased power and scope to the investigation in the 
matter of license. The committee having decided to retain the 
license provision, I apprehend that it is of the utmost importance 
that information to the President or his duly appointed agents 
should be the most complete. The scope of the language in the 
bill at present provides for the entry and inspection by the 
President’s duly authorized agents of the places of business 
of the licensees. It provides for nothing else except the in- 
spection of place of business of licensees, and just what knowl- 
edge the inspection will afford them I do not know, so I have 
incorporated the language included in the excise tax law com- 
monly known as the income tax, and I have adopted that 
language in its entirety. The proviso is included so as to make 
sure of all questions of constitutionality. The fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides that all persons shall be 
secure in their papers and effects against search and seizure, 
and the language of the revenue law passed by this House 
September 8, 1916, was incorporated. It provides that no 
person shall be excused from testifying on the ground that it 
may incriminate him, and so forth, and that there be no exemp- 
tion from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in 
so testifying. The amendment is offered, as I have said, for the 
purpose of affording the President of the United States and his 
duly authorized agents all possible information concerning the 
character of the business for which a license is granted. 

In other words, it provides that not alone the place of busi- 
ness may be inspected, but the books, papers, the general plan 
of business which is being conducted, may be inspected by duly 
authorized agents of the President, this information, of course, 
to be extended to the proper appointing authority. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. í 
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Mr. LENROOT. This authorizes the President to examine 
any books, and so forth, bearing upon the proper issuing of 
such license. Is it, then, the gentleman’s theory that the Presi- 
dent has discretion in the issuing of these licenses? 

Mr. GARD. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my theory under the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Otherwire I do not see any necessity for any 
action. If everyone is to have a license, it is purely auto- 
matic. Otherwise why should there be inspection of the place 
of business? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my-stheory; and if that side of the 
House had understood that, I think there would have been a 
different action upon the license question. 

Mr. GARD. The amendments that I have offered are to 
further the means of obtaining information, so that licenses 
may properly issue and continue. 

Mr IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Does not the provision which the gentleman is 
seeking to now amend relate to infractions of the rules that 
the President prescribes for the government of the licensees? 

Mr. GARD. Not at all. 

Mr. IGOE. Why does it not? 

Mr. GARD. It is supplementary to the language appearing 
on lines 24 and 25 on page 4— 
and the entry and inspection by the President's duly authorized agents 
of the places of business of licensees, 

It extends beyond that to the examination of books, papers, 
and so forth, which is the same examination as that under the 
present excise law, for the purpose of affording examination of 
books upon which an income tax is returned. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under the gentleman's amend- 
ment would anyone be permitted to do business in any line 
covered by the scope of this bill without a license? 

Mr. GARD. It does not affect that provision at all. That 
provision is carried in the first part of section 5. I think if 
this language is retained, and it has been retained, authorizing 
an inspection of places of business for the purpose of issuing 
licenses, likewise an inspection of books and papers should be 
afforded. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman’s amendment 
would require all places of business to which licenses were 
granted to be first inspected? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no; it would not require it; but the duly 
authorized agent of the President might have access to it and 
to all pertinent books and papers for the purpose of obtaining 
necessary information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the gentle- 
man from Ohio is undoubtedly good, but I think his amend- 
ment proceeds upon a misrepresentation of what at least was 
the theory of the committee with respect to the license section. 
His amendment provides for an inspection prior to the issu- 
ance of the license, with a view to determining the character and 
qualifications of the licensee. It is the theory of the committee 
in reporting this bill that no discretion is vested in the Presi- 
dent to refuse a license; that the President must—no discre- 
tion in the matter having been granted to him—grant a license 
to any person who comes within the class which is licensed as 
a matter of right. So that no investigation preliminary to the 
granting of a license is necessary or required, and in that re- 
spect, at least, the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
does not fit in with the general theory of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. What is the meaning and why the necessity of 
the language, then, authorizing the President’s duly authorized 
agents to make entry and inspection of places of business of 
licensees? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion with respect to the practices in the trade against which or 
concerning which regulation will thereafter be made. 

Mr. GARD. Way should it not be extended so as to allow 
an inspection of books, papers, and so forth? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That part of the amendment of the gentle- 
man may be desirable, but his amendment goes far beyond that 
proposition. It was the theory of the committee, however, that 
the information of that character might be obtained through 
reports of various industries licensed under the section. Of 
course, as far as the immunity proposition is concerned, the 
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right to be free from prosecution or from answering questions 
tending to incriminate is a personal right which the man must 
assert. It is not a right which must be preserved whether as- 
serted or not, The immunity section, I think, is only applicable 
where the law requires the person to give the testimony even 
though it may incriminate him, and of course there is no such 
provision in this section. 

Mr. GARD. Not originally, of course, but as amended it 
would be included in the section. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Of course the amendment of the gentleman 
does require testimony even though it tended to incriminate, 
and in that case it is perfectly proper to use an immunity clause. 
There is no question about that. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scorr of Iowa: Page 4, line 8, after the 
word “storage” insert the word “ mining,” and on page 4, line 13, 
after the word “ storage insert the word“ mining,” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I desire 
to call the attention of the committee to the language of the 
bill, which is— 

That from time to time, whenever the President shall find it essen- 
tial to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or 
distribution of any necessaries— 

Those are the fiye subjects coming within the purview of this 
section. Now, we have heard a good deal said this afternoon 
about coal miners, and it will be observed that the miner of coal 
is entirely excluded from this section. He is neither an im- 
porter necessarily or an exporter, a manufacturer, engaged in 
storage or distribution, for he sells his products at the mouth 
of the mine under contract, as a rule, yearly, so that unless the 
business of mining is included in this category the mining of 
coal will be entirely excluded from the effect of this section. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman know that a great 
many of the mines of this country only mine a few hundred 
tons, and unless you put in an exception the mining of that 
coal would be very burdensome? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. That is true as to manufacture and 
true as to any one of these things, but if there is any industry 
in the United States that it is desirable to control to-day it is 
the mining of coal, I think the committee understood that was 
in the bill. I so understood the chairman—— 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. In order to facilitate the consideration of the 
bill, I will say that I have consulted with the Members around 
me on both sides, and I haye no objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment, and I ask for a vote. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I thank you. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That any person who willfully hoards any necessaries shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding $5,000 or be imprisoned 
for not more than two years, or both. Necessaries shall be deemed to 
be hoarded within the meaning of this act when either (a) held, con- 
tracted for, or arranged for by any person in a quantity in excess q 
his reasonable requirements for use or consumption by himself and de- 
aie ter for a reasonable time; (b) held, contracted for, or arranged 
‘or by any manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other dealer in a 
quantity in excess of the reasonable requirements of his business for 
use or sale by him for a reasonable time, or reasonably required to 
furnish necessaries produced in surplus quantities seasonably through- 
out the period of scant or no production; or (c) withheld, whether by 
possession or under any contract or arrangement, from the market by 
any person for the purpose of unreasonably increasing or diminishing 
the price: Provided, however, That any accumulating or withholding 
by any farmer, gardener, or any other person of the products of an 
farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall 
not be deemed to be hoarding within the meaning of this act. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUTCHINSON: Page 6, line 23, after the 
word time,“ Insert “excepting where a loss would be forced upon a 
merchant holding a legitimate stock in trade.” > 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment explains 
itself. The purpose is not to force a sale when: prices are low; 
in other words, not to force a man to sell his goods in his legiti- 
mate stock under a loss.. I think the amendment explains itself 
very fully. r 5 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Would not the words in 
lines 21, 22, and 23 cover that“ in excess of the reasonable re- 
quirements of his business for use or sale by him for a reasonable 
time” ? 

‘Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. È 

There was no objection: 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hurentxsox] has the floor now. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from New Jersey permit 
me to make that request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 8. That any person who intag destroys any necessaries for the 
purpose of enhancing the price or ricting the supply thereof shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not ex g $5,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than two years, or both. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we are now earnestly considering the present bill, 
which comes within the class commonly designated as war 
measures. It is correctly denominated a war measure, because 
it arises out of the necessity and circumstances brought about 
by the present world-wide war. The pinch of hunger is being 
felt to-day in this free land of ours, because of a decrease of 
our supplies, increase in demand, but more particularly on ac- 
count of the manipulation of food gamblers in the United States. 
This measure upon first blush would appear to be a bill of 
contrarities—in other words, a measure providing for the per- 
formance of two opposite purposes at the same time. It has 
first for its purpose the encouragement of production of food 
and fuel, and to do this it will be necessary to protect the pro- 
ducer in sufficient prices for the food raised and fuel mined. 
At the same time it has for its purpose the distribution of food 
and fuel to the consumers at reasonable prices, within the reach 
of their wages and incomes, 

The question that confronts one upon the threshold of the 
consideration of such a measure is, How shall we encourage the 
ones that produce with attractive prices without defeating the 
other purposes of the bill relating to conservation and distribu- 
tion of food to the consumers at a reasonable price? Or how 
shall we distribute food to the consumers at a reasofiable price 
and at the same time encourage those who produce food by giv- 
ing them attractive prices for their production? 

If the law of supply and demand was permitted to regulate 
the price without the interference of the food speculator this 
legislation would be of little value. If the present prices paid 
by the consumer were due wholly to the law of supply and de- 
mand, then this measure would be of no avail. 

A majority of persons who have given this matter serious 
consideration and thorough investigation have reached the con- 
clusion that in the United States there is a large waste or loss 
of food between the hands of the producer and the mouth of the 
consumer, 

Little did we ever dream that such a measure as this would 
ever be necessary and possible in the United States, but this 
occasion reminds us of the fact that for more than a decade far- 
sighted business men and statesmen have been warning us of 
the day when the United States would be unable to feed her 
millions of people. Notably among these was the late James J. 
Hill, who made bold to say that the United States would reach 
that place where she would have to secure food supplies from 
other countries if as a nation we maintained the present pace 
of increasing the population and abandoning our farms and 
crowding into the large cities. Since the year 1890 there have 
been some very striking changes noticeable in regard to the 
farm industry of the United States. Prior to 1890 the number 
of farmers owning their farms greatly exceeded the number of 
tenant farmers, but since 1890 the tenant farmers have increased 
in number over the home-owning farmers at a marvelous rate. 
In fact, this increase has been so rapid in the last decade that 
2 now have approximately two and one-half million tenant 

rmers, 


` 


As suggested by the Department of Agriculture, there are two 
important factors which have contributed most to these condi- 
tions—namely, the lack of available public land for homestead. 
filing since 1890 and the increase in the price of farm lands 
since that date. The investigation made by this department 
shows, as a general rule, that wherever the land increases in 
value the number of tenant farmers increases. That the number 
of tenant farmers under the age of 25 years is a very large per- 
centage, while the percentage decreases as the ages advance, 
and this can be accounted for from the fact that the usual 
course pursued by a farm hand to commence his farming career 
is to begin as a tenant, and follow this up later by purchasing a 
small farm on credit, and as he grows older he has passed 
through the several stages from farm hand to farm owner. How- 
ever, in my own State—Oklahoma—it is to be observed that 
there is a large percentage of tenant farmers between the ages 
of 55 and 65, whereas in most of the other States the percent- 
age of tenant farmers between these ages is very low. To one 
familiar with farm conditions in the Indian Territory portion 
of the State of Oklahoma, this condition is easily accounted 
for from the fact that there remain many thousands of acres 
of restricted Indian lands, which can not be purchased by the 
farmers who cultivate the same nor can they be sold by the re- 
stricted Indian owner. In the 40 eastern counties of Oklahoma 
there live over 30,000 restricted Indian citizens, who own allot- 
ments of Indian lands, and these allotments are divided into 
two classes designated as homestead and the surplus lands. 
The lands called homestead allotments can be rented‘ for only 
one year at a time without the approval of the department, 
and the surplus land can be rented for a period of five years, 
without the approval of the department, but with a positive 
statute against renewal. In these 40 counties there are approxi- 
mately three and one-half million acres of fertile lands that are 
not alienable and several more millions not taxable. 2 

A great step forward was taken in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
in the passage of the farm- loan act, but until there is some addi- 
tional legislation by Congress making it possible for the tenant 
farmers. of eastern Oklahoma to have an opportunity to pur- 
chase farms, the benefits of the farm-loan banks will never 
reach them, and neither will the provisions of this bill add 
greatly to their income. The conditions are bad, owing to the 
short period of tenancy ; the improvements are poor and insuffi- 
cient and the tenant becomes dissatisfied before the end of the 
year and makes preparations to move and the Indian landlord 
becomes anxious for a new tenant, hoping to secure an increase 
in rents without making additional improvements, and this 
condition of affairs grows from-bad to worse. These conditions 
do not militate to benefit either the Indian landowner or the 
white tenant, because the tenant seeks to secure the greatest 
production without regard to the effect upon the lands for 
future use, and as a consequence thereof the fertile lands are 
fast growing unproductive and washing away, and I predict 
that, without a change of these conditions, within 10 years the 
food production will be vastly @ecreased and the farm lands will 
be worthless. 4 

The number of cattle and swine have decrensed during the 
last four years in Oklahoma and the production of wheat and 
corn materinily decreased in the year 1916. From figures 
furnished by Hon. F. M. Gault, president of the Oklahoma State 
Board of Agriculture, it appears that prior to October 1, 1916, 
73 per cent of the wheat crop of that year was marketed by the 
farmers at an average price of $1.05 per bushel; that in October, 
1916, 7 per cent of the crop was marketed at $1.71 per bushel; 
in December, 4 per cent of the crop was marketed, and in Janu- 
ary, 1917, 3 per cent was marketed at 81.56; in February 2 per 
cent of the crop was marketed at $1.75; and in March, 1917, 2 
per cent was marketed at $1.68; and in April, this year, less 
than 60 days ago, 2 per cent was marketed at $1.87 per busliel; 
that 35 per cent of the total wheat crop of the State of Okla- 
homa in 1916 was sold by the farmers for an average price of 
87 cents per bushel and the average price the farmers obtained 
for the entire wheat crop for 1916, was $1.22 per bushel. Trac- 
ing a bushel of 1916 wheat from the hands of an Oklahoma 
farmer into the flour market, we find that the same farmer pays 
$2.58 per bushel more for the product obtained from the bushel 
of wheat than the amount he received for said bushel of wheat. 
After deducting 24 cents for milling a bushel of wheat we find 
that the farmer who produces a bushel of wheat, together with 
his neighbors in the cities and towns who must purchase flour, 
are compelled to pay a profit of $2.34, which is double the aver- 
age price that he received for his bushel of wheat. 

And yet it is contended that the farmers will not be in favo: 
of this measure. 

Speaking generally upon this subject, the American farmer is 
facing the greatest task in all of his experience. He must pro- 
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duce food not only for America, but for the allied armies and the 
neutral nations of war-scourged Europe who depend upon him 
for their food supply. In many instances the farmer finds him- 
self unable to meet the full requirements demanded of him. 
He has suffered from flood and droughts and has been cut off 
from his usual supplies of potash, so necessary in many in- 
stances to fertilize his farm. The use of steel in the manufac- 
ture cf arms in carrying on the war has advanced the price of 
farm machinery and the purchase price of a dollar has been 
greatly diminished. He finds that his farm labor has rapidly 
increased in cost, and the high wages paid in the factories 
making war munitions has taken his labor, and oftentimes his 
boys. He has found himself discriminated against, because 
railroads have been meeting the demands of munition makers 
and have subordinated all other considerations to that end, 
which necessarily has caused a shortage of cars for the dis- 
tribution of the necessary farm supplies, and this too, at a 
time when the demands of the country are greatest. 

We are told by the chairman of the Agriculture Committee of 
the House [Mr. Lever] that it is not the purpose of this bill to 
fix a maximum price on the products of the farm, but that its 
primary purpose is to destroy the food gamblers and speculators 
who have been depriving the farmers of the fruits of their toil 
by manipulating markets, and at the same time have been ex- 
torting high prices from those who must buy. From the stand- 
point of the farmer, the gambler in farm products has been his 
constant enemy, and although many statutes have been enacted 
looking to the elimination of this evil from the United States, 
still the food pirates have been continuing their nefarious 
practices. 

When it comes to dealing with this measure from the stand- 
point of the consumer we must conclude that immediate legisla- 
tion is necessary. The increase in the price of food in the re- 
tail market has been so rapid and enormous as to put the wage 
earner in the position of not being able to earn his board and 
clothing, and every pay day finds the struggling workman far 
behind with the groceryman, and I started to say the butcher, 
but he has ceased to buy fresh meats and has about reached 
the point where he will be satisfied if he has meat of any kind. 
This condition must be relieved and must be dealt with at once. 
When a man is starving and his family is hungry, he has no 
time nor patience to listen to orations about constitutional limi- 
tations, When we look at the food question from the standpoint 
of the workingmen in the great factories and mines and indus- 
tries of the country, and contemplate the prices they pay and 
at the same time realize that the farmer who produces the food 
is scarcely obtaining a fair price for his products and in many 
instances losing money, it follows that somewhere between the 
farmer and the men who buy an enormous profit is filched. 
Our indignation at the outrage is unbounded. The inhuman 
pirate who seeks to accumulate large fortunes from such con- 
ditions ought to be banished, not only during the period of this 
war but forever from the Republic of a free people. 

It is my duty in this hour of the Natlon's peril to do what I 
can in my humble way to promote the final triumph of my 
country in this war which has been thrust upon us by a crazy 
military despot whose only wish is to rule the world. An 
enemy to humanity and mankind; an enemy so devoid of prin- 
ciple that he violates all human rights and all laws of civiliza- 
tion, by taking lives of innocent noncombatants by the unlawful 
use of submarine boats, and bombs thrown from Zeppelins in 
the nighttime as well as in the daytime. An enemy who shall 
soon feel the talons of the American eagle clutching at his 
throat, and Godspeed the hour when we shall hear the Amer- 
ican eagle scream above the battle’s roar, proclaiming victory 
for American arms upon land, sea, and sky. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 8 by striking out, in lines 4 and 5, the words “for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parr] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLATT: Page 8, line 4, strike out the fol- 
lowing: “for -the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the 
supply thereof.” 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, if somebody 
willfully destroys foods or necessaries, it ought not to be neces- 
sary to prove it has been done for the purpose of enhancing the 
price. That should be presumed, What is the difference what 
the purpose is? If food has been willfully destroyed, the person 
who destroys it ought to be punished; and to make the prose- 
cuting attorney prove to the court that it has been done for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or limiting the supply will 
make convictions difficult, if not impossible. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Suppose foods or feeds are necessarily 
deteriorating or spoiling—are unwholesome and unfit for use? 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, well, that is a different matter. That would 
not be willful destruction. That is a quibble. 

Mr. THOMPSON. They would have to be destroyed. : 

Mr. PLATT. But it would not be willful destruction. ! 

Mr. THOMPSON. It would be willful. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows that no court would so 
find. Personally, I think that there ought to be a penalty for 
allowing food in any quantity to spoil whether done willfully 
or through careless neglect. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I yield to my colleague from Long Island. 

Mr. HICKS. Would that cover the case of a man plowing 
clover under, for instance, to fertilize his fields? 

Mr. PLATT, No; that does not destroy the clover. 

Mr. HICKS. It destroys the clover if you plow it under. 

Mr. PLATT. It puts nitrogen in the ground. 

Mr. HICKS. But it destroys the clover, even though it con- 
verts it into fertilizer. 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, no; it makes use of the clover, and a very 


good use. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman would not wan 
tion of a fine of $5,000, for instance, for destroyin 
of bread? 

Mr. PLATT. That is the maximum penalty. The gentleman 
knows that nobody would enforce a penalty of that kind. There 
ought to be a penalty for the willful destruction of necessaries, 
no matter whether it is done for the purpose of enhancing the 
price or what it is done for; and until you have a penalty such 
as that you will not accomplish what you expect to accomplish. 

In my opinion the bill is more or less deceptive, anyway. The 
people are led to believe it is going to do a lot of things which 
can not be done. Many people think it will restore prices as 
they were before the war. Now, the present high prices are due 
to several well-recognized causes, and speculation is only one of 
them, and not by any means the chief cause. In considerable 
part they are due to the great amount of gold that has been 
sent here from abroad and to the credit extensions based on 
that gold. We are unquestionably somewhat on a basis of in- 
flation. In considerable part the high prices are due to real 
scarcity, and serve a useful purpose in compelling people to put 
a stop to waste and in encouraging increased production. In 
part the high prices are due to the great prosperity of the coun- 
try and to the fact that everybody is employed at high wages, 
and that people are generally able to pay. The fact is people 
are, as a rule, paying the present prices with surprisingly little 
complaint, 

Now, in part, these prices are doubtless due to speculation, 
and that can be checked. In part also the price of flour and 
wheat is due to the bidding in the open market of England, 
France, our own Government, and neutral Governments. That 
should not occur again. The peak price for wheat caused by 
that bidding raised the price of every barrel of flour in the 
country, and, in some measure, tuese prices will come down 
through better management of future purchases for our allies 
and through regulation; but until we can put a stop to sub- 
marine destruction or can obtain abundant new harvests prices 
are certain to be high, and no power short of actually rationing 
the people, as is done in some European countries, can do more 
than to keep them from extremes. 

I think we should make it easier to enforce this penalty so 
as to stop all the waste and destruction of food possible. I be- 
lieve the bill will do some good even as it is, and hence I am 
supporting it, and intend to cast my vote for it if it is possible 
for me to be here when the vote is taken. If, as is rumored, the 
vote is going to be delayed until some time Saturday evening, I 
shall probably not be able to be here. It is evident that the bill 
will pass by a very large majority. Most of the opposition has 
been disarmed during the progress of the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a new 
section to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lever: Between sections 8 and 9, on 
page 8, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That any person who conspires, combines, agrees, or ar- 
ranges with any other person (a) to limit the facilities for transport- 
ing, producing, "manufacturing, supplying, storing, or 
necessaries; (b) to restrict the supply of necessaries; (c) to 
restrict the distribution of any necessaries ; 


imposi- 
if a loaf 


dealing in any 


an, 
(dj. to prevent, limit, or 
lessen the manufacture or production of any necessaries; or (e) to 
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conviction thereof, 
— for not more than 


enhance the price of any necessaries upon 
he fined EA e $10,000 or be im 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, as T-explained to the committee 
this morning, section 4 makes certain offenses penal offenses, 
among ‘them the matters enumerated in this amendment. But 
we did not apply any ‘penalty, and ‘this is to make application 


of a pennity. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 


Mr. LARSEN. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The -gentleman from Geergia offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Larsen to 

“Provided, That the provisions ef this 
construed as to prevent bena fide farmers actually - in 
pursuits as their chief occupation, or farmers’ o tions, 
advising or counseling among selves overproduction of 
necessaries or from agreeing among themselves by resolution or 
otherwise to limit or. lessen the production of such necessaries as may 
be produced by them. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. ‘Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment offered by myself and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

ane The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unn msent that all debate on his amendment and 
amendme thereto shall close in 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to objeet, Mr. Chair- 
man, do I understand that the gentleman from South Carolina 
is going to oppose the amendment offered by ‘the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, ‘there ‘is, I think, a general 
understanding among the people, especially the farmers of this 
country, that the provisions of the proposed bill shall not apply 
to those citizens engaged in agriculture. ‘The press has so an- 
nounced it to the public. But if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] is adopted, I can 
not see how ‘the rights of the farmers will be fully protected, 
When we had the espionage bill under consideration we saw 
fit to strike from it the provisions referring to a censorship of 
the press, and we guaranteed and gave it perfect freedom. We 
are now encouraging the farmers to increase the production of 
foodstuff. To what extent that will be carried I can not tell. 
A great many farmers in the rural sections are inclined to take 
as true almost any statement published. The press is insisting 
and wiil doubtless continue to insist upon the farmers produc- 
ing all the necessaries of life, and producing them to an extent 
very much greater than has ever been done before. Why, then, 
Mr. Chairman, should not the producers -of necessaries be left 
equally as free and untrammeled as the press, in order that they 
may counsel or agree, in organization or otherwise, and correct 
any propaganda or impression which might prove detrimental 
to their best interests. I do not intend this as any reflection 
upon the press, as I believe it is doing a splendid service in this 
respect. However, the bill as it now stands, or would stand if 
the amendment as offered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Lever] was agreed to, would prohibit and prevent the 
farmers and farm organizations from agreeing and counseling 
among themselves as to what might or might not be good for 
them. It especially provides that they shall not have the right 
to agree or arrange among themselves to limit or lessen the 
production of any necessaries of life. This is carrying the 
matter too far. The farmers and their organizations should 
have the right to get together at any time or place and discuss 
or agree upon any of these provisions, and to do so without being 
in danger of any penalty ander the provisions of this or any 
other law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman construe this amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] as repealing the provisions and amend- 
ments of the antitrust law, exempting farmers and associations 
3 e gi and labor organizations from eertain provisions of 
the law 

Mr. LARSEN. If it did so, it would only be by apania 
I doubt whether a provision which would prohibit free 
sion among the ‘farmers as to their needs would be Aneri 
tional. I do not think we would or should have the right to 
pass such a law, but if you enact into law the proposed amend- 


the Lever amendment: 
Section shall 


from 


ment of the gentleman from South Carolina, it would certainly 
have that effect. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr, ROBBINS. Would it enable the officers of the Govern- 
ment to cause the arrest of any man or set of men who met 
together and agreed about their wages, as, for example, the coal 
miners, or farmers, who might meet tegether and discuss the 
price of milk? 

Mr. LARSEN. I-do not know about the wages of ‘miners, 
but I think it would apply to farmers who arrange together as 
to the price of milk or other necessaries. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, the output of one is the output ‘of 
mines, and the other is the output of the farm. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, J recall thata number of organizations out in 
my part of the country, in some of the neighboring ‘States, un- 
dertook to meet and agree upon prices, and so on. Wake to- 
bacco for instance; they attempted not only to limit the amount 
of tobacco that Should be raised, but their actions in some 
instanees resulted in homicides and that kind of thing. Penal- 
ties were imposed upon everybody who violated a volunteer 
agreement, as I recollect. Now, does the gentleman want to 
„ organizations from the operation of the proposed 
section 

Mr. LARSEN. I think they would be taken care of by the 
law against murder or other criminal statutes in States where 
violated. I want to guarantee to the farming people of this 
country a right to get together and consult among themselves as 
to how much and what they shall plant and when they shall plant 
it. If the farmers’ organizations and the farmers themselves 
are not to be guaranteed this right, I think we should better 
stop them from farming altogether. If they are expected to 
produce the necessaries of life and then are not to be given 
the right to get together and decide how much they shall plant, 
how they shall plant, fertilize, and such matters as those, then 
they will certainly be curtailed in the enjoyment of their rights 
as citizens. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. ‘The gentleman is for the bill, is he not? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; I am trying to be. If you put up a bill 
which I can support, 1 will do so. But I do not yet know what 
kind of a bill will be presented before we get through. You 
may keep tacking on ‘things like this until no self-respecting 
man may be able to vote for it. I have not said whether I-am 
for or against the bill. I am waiting to see what kind of a 


bill it is. I am free and independent and propose to remain so. - 


[Applause.] 

The farmers of this country are as loyal and patriotic as any 
other elass of citizens, and perhaps more so than some. They 
can be depended upon not to conspire against the Government 
or its citizens, and they should at least be permitted to protect 
themselves by counsel or agreement against the pirates of 
speculation and those who would by willful or erroneous mis- 
representation deprive them of à full enjoyment of the fruits 
of ‘their labor. 

With the adoption of the amendment which I propose to the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, the rights 
of the farmer will be protected and the country will be secure. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN, It will have to be m the nature of a sub- 


stitute. There has been an amendment offered and an amend- 
ment to the amendment. How does the gentleman offer it? 
Mr. RAGSDALE. I offer it as an amendment to the amend- 


ment. 

The CHATRMAN. That would be an amendment in the third 
degree. Which is not permissible under the rule. The gentle- 
man’s colleague [Mr. Lever] has offered an amendment, and 
then the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] has offered an 
3 to the amendment. 

. RAGSDALE. Then, suppose I wait until the committee 
. — on the amendment of the gentleman from Georgin? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is the better 
course, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia IMr. Larsen] is more or less im- 
portant, and to some gentlemen more or less embarrassing. It 
is not at all embarrassing to me. I was born aud raised upon 
a farm myself. I plowed until I was 25 years old. My -people 
are all farmers, have been farmers for all the years gone iby, 
and I have a profound respect both for the good sense and the 
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patriotism of the American farmer. [Applause.] I do not 
believe that in this great emergency which confronts this Na- 
tion the farmer should expect or desire any further exemp- 
tions than are being given to him in this bill. We have ex- 
empted him practically from every provision of the bill, and I 
do not believe that there is an intelligent farmer in South 
Carolina or Georgia who is willing to say that when his 
country is fighting a battle for its very existence any class of 
men, farmers or otherwise, should be permitted to combine 
among themselves te refuse to produce the necessities that go 
to the Army and Navy and men on the firing line. [Applause.] 
I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] to the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

The question being taken, on a- division (demanded by Mr. 
Larsen) there were—ayes 4, noes 67. í 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Larsen to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Lever was rejected. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment to the amendment of his colleague [Mr. LEVER], 
which amendment the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Racspats to the Lever amendment: After the 
n " and before the word enhance insert the word “ unrea- 
sona 8 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Racspate] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I should like to be recognized in opposi- 
tion to that. i 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to the acceptance of that amend- 
ment. 

a Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
Debate on the Lever amendment and amendments thereto is 
closed, as I understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman's point of order is well 
taken. That is correct. 

Mr. LEVER. Just one moment, if I may be permitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for a moment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Gentlemen of the committee know that a chair- 
man in charge of the bill has so many people talking to him 
that sometimes he can scarcely think straight. The amend- 
ment of my colleague, as I understand it, is to insert the word 
“ unreasonably —unreasonably enhance the price of any neces- 
saries. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but this is for a conspiracy, if the 
gentleman will remember. 

Mr. LEVER. Ah, the gentleman is right about that. I do 
not agree to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, Racspare] to the amend- 
ment of his colleague [Mr. Lever]. 

The question being taken, the amendment fo the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER], 
chairman of the committee. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


Sec. 9. That to carry tuto effect the 


whole or ad 
ment in suc 


t, and 
1 such further sum 
as, added to the amount so paid, will be just compensation for such 
necessaries or storage space. and jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the 
United States district courts to hear and determine all such contre- 
versles: Provided, That nothing in th 
require any natural person to ish to 


ecessarles under this section may, in 


States of of 
President, be used as a revolving fund for further carrying out 


Purposes of this section. Any balance of such erage ong openbaar 
of such revolving fund shall be covered into the sury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 9, line 8, after the word “ consumption,” insert “ or use.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of this 
amendment relates to the proviso which exempts from the au- 
thority of the President to take necessaries an amount neces- 
Sary and reasonably required for consumption by himself or 
dependents. That would leave this situation: A farmer has a 
thousand bushels of wheat and he would only require ten bushels 
fer consumption and family, but he might require the other nine 
hundred and ninety for seed, and the only purpose of my amend- 
ment would be to permit him to retain it for that purpose. 
= Mr. LEVER. ‘The gentleman thinks that would not open the 

oor? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the committee has used the word “use” 
in another section for the same purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairrian, I have another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 12, after the word them“ insert “to any citizen of 
the United States or to any Government engaged in war with any 
coaira which the Government of the United States is or may be 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is a more important 
amendment, and I consider it very important. To my mind 
one of the principal benefits to be derived in this bill in secur- 
ing reasonable prices will be the ability of the United States to 
either purchase or take over, if necessary, not only for ourselves 
but to supply our allies necessaries, and thus avoid the com- 
petition of our allies that has been very largely responsible for 
this very large increase in prices, very little of which the pro- 
ducer has received, but most of which has gone to the 
speculator, 

In section 12 the committee has recognized this, and in that 
section, which provides for a guaranteed price, they have made 
this very provision, authorizing the President to sell to any 
person or to any Government engaged in a war with any coun- 
try with which the United States is at war. I apply the same 
language exactly in section 9. It seems to me that it ought to 
be applied to section 9, or else it should be stricken out of 
section 12, because if it remains in section 12 and is net cen- 
tained in section 9, I do not believe the President will have any 
power at all to act as a purchasing agent for our allies. I un- 
derstand the chairman of the committee has no objection to 
this, and I sincerely hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 

Tage 8, line 9, after the word “ purchase insert the word “or.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, 
amendmeént : 


On page 9, line 15, after the word “ receipts,” add the following: 
dod further, That the provisions in this section shail not apply 


“ Provi 
te any farmer, garde: or any other person with reference to 


aly of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated 
him.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THoMPson offers the following amendment: On page 9, line 15, 
the word “ * add the following: 

“And prorided further, That the provisions in this section shall not 

apply to any farmer, gardener, or any other person with reference to 

e product of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or cul- 
tivated by him.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Provided I may have five minutes, I will 
not object. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the Chairman if I am included in 
that arrangement this thne? I was left out in the other. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some disposi- 
tion to debate this section somewhat, and things have been run- 
ning very smoothly. The gentleman from Tennessee is happy, 


I offer the following 
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although he has never answered the question put to him by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall ask for an entire day to discuss that 
question. 

Mr. LEVER. I will ask that the debate close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, in the amend- 
ment adopted on my motion a little while ago the word “or” 
should be “and.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment, 
and unless I can have that privilege I shall object to the re- 
quest. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barxrey] a moment ago offered an amendment to insert 
the word “or” between the words “purchase” and provide“ 
in line 9 on page 8. The word should be “and,” and I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the vote by which that amend- 
ment was adopted and to insert the word “and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the action of the committee in insert- 
ing the word “or” between the words “ purchase” and “ pro- 
vide“ in line 9, page 8, be rescinded and that the word “and” 
be inserted. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I listened to-day to a speech 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK], in which 
he directed a criticism to this side of the House in reference 
to this bill, and he expressed the hope that the Republican side 
would not endeavor to amend the pending bill or to in any way 
embarrass the President of the United States in the discharge 
of his great and responsible duties. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK], in all kindness, that there is 
absolutely no foundation for his fears. There has been practi- 
cally a united Republican side here on every war proposition 
since the convening of Congress, and I match the loyalty and 
patriotism of the Republican side, man for man, against that 
of the Democratic side, charged with the responsibility of 
legislation. In the declaration of war, in the consideration and 
passage of the military bill, in the armed-neutrality bill, the 
revenue and bond measures, and also in the pending food- 
control bill, this side has practically been a unit for the interest 
of our beloved country. We have stood from the beginning, 
and will stand to the end, for our country above party ‘interest. 
[Applause.] I have with my colleagues to-day voted against 
changing or amending this bill, and there has been no change, 
except such as met with the approval of the Democratic chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever]. This is our 
country as well as yours. We lay aside partisan politics. We 
forget we are Republicans and we remember only that we are 
Americans interested in our glorious flag and the preservation 
of American rights on land and sea. [Applause.] 


After the war, when peace is restored, then we will meet the 
Democratic Party on the stump, join issues and appeal to the 
intelligence and patriotism of the American people to return 
the Republican Party to power to again wisely administer the 
affairs of this great Government in the splendid way in which 
it did during 50 years of unparalleled prosperity, of matchless 
achievements, of countless blessings. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we can well afford to follow the report 
of this committee on the food-control bill, for I have served in 
this House for eight years with the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Lever], chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and a more faithful, devoted public servant does not sit in 
either House of Congress, nor is there to be found here or else- 
where a truer friend to the American farmer. [Applause.] 
We have the statement of the ranking Republican member of 
the committee [Mr. Havcen], who has served his constituency 
long, well, and faithfully, that he intends to vote for this bill, 
antl, following his guidance and leadership, no Republican ought 
to hesitate to give his support to the bill, which is demanded by 
American sentiment from ocean to ocean. I do not know Mr. 
Hoover, who will administer the proposed law, but up to this 
good hour I have not heard a single thing against his honor or 
integrity or ability or patriotism. I am willing to trust him, 
and if he makes good, if he has a political ambition, a grateful 
American people will reward him in no uncertain way. Mr. 
Chairman, this side of the House stands for the country first, 
last, and all the time, to vote every dollar and every man neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Union and the defeat of the 
Kaiser. [Applause.] 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, to adopt this amendment 
might negative the whole purpose of this bill, The bill exempts 
the farmer from the license feature. It allows him also to 
hoard and store his grain. If you are going to allow him also 
to refuse to permit his products at the command of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be used in feeding the people of 
this country and of furnishing a portion to the allies, you vir- 
tually destroy the purpose of this bill. I do not think the 
farmers of this country are so unpatriotic when they raise 
large quantities of wheat and other cereals that they will refuse 
to sell their products for the use of the people of this country or 
8 exporting a portion, in the discretion of the President, 
abroad. 

The farmer who is not very prosperous will be obliged to 
sell his product, but there are farmers in the Northwest having 
thousands of acres who with this amendment will be enabled to 
withhold from distribution, from the command of the Presi- 
dent, hundreds of thousands of bushels of wheat, which may be 
the very thing that the Army and Navy of this country, let 
alone the consuming public of this country, will need. If you 
are going to adopt this amendment, you might just as well say 
that the farmer shall be supreme in everything. The commit- 
tee, as announced by the chairman a minute ago, throws the 
blanket of protection around the farmer. Even in this section 
you enable him to withhold that which he needs for his own 
consumption and use, and yet you are going to enable the pros- 
perous farmer to withhold from the consuming public that 
which might amount to millions and millions of bushels of 
wheat. To do that, as I believe, you virtually take away the 
vitals of this bill. I think no one here wishes to adopt this 
amendment that will prevent the President or the food con- 
troller from reaching this wheat and paying under the terms of 
this bill a fair price for it. And, therefore, I think the amend- 
ment should be rejected. [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, of the time that I have re- 
served, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman yields 
three minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it is very 
kind of the gentleman from Oklahoma, in view of the fact that 
I hardly agree with him as to the advisability of adopting his 
amendment. It seems to me the farmer is protected by this 
section, as it says that he, like everyone else, shall be permitted 
to keep and hold feed and foodstuffs and all farm products that 
he needs for his own use and the use of his own family, which 
includes the care of his stock, until the next crop is available, 
the seed for his next year’s crop, and so forth. 

It seems to me that, inasmuch as this section of the bill pro- 
vides, or is to take care of the country in extremity to pro- 
vide for an emergency, the Government, if it absolutely needs 
this stuff, ought to have authority even to go to the farmer and 
take his surplus. This is a section to meet an emergency if it 
shall unfortunately arise, and it would seem it ought not to be 
limited as is proposed by this amendment. The farmer, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma would suggest, is properly safe- 

arded. 

115 THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the com- 
mittee understood when it reported this bill that this section 
applied to the farmer. In every place in this bill where there 
is any penalty or provision that applied to the farmer an express 
exemption was written Into the bill taking care of him and not 
subjecting him to the penalties and provisions of the act. 

I do not think Mr. Hoover understands or wants this bill to 
apply to the farmers or to the products in the hands of farmers. 
Now, the gentlemen of this House who took the trouble to read 
the proceedings before the Senate committee a couple of days 
ago will recall that when Mr. Hoover's attention was directed 
to the fact that he could go into the corncrib of the farmer and 
commandeer his corn or into the wheat bin and. commandeer 
his wheat, or could commandeer the other products of the 
farmer on the farm, Mr. Hoover said that he was surprised that 
a construction like that could be put upon the bill; that it was 
not the intention of the advocates of the bill that such a provi- 
sion should be contained in it; and that they did not want that 
kind of power and did not intend to exercise it. 

Now, gentlemen, if that is the position of Mr. Hoover, if that 
is the position of the administration and the people who are 
responsible for this bill, and if, as I say, the Committee on Agri- 
culture did not understand that this bill conferred that au- 
thority, I do not understand why we should not write into the 
bill this exemption which was the intention all the way through. 
We do not intend to go to the farms of the country and take 
their products, and we ought to make this intention clear. The 
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‘testimony before our committee showed that efforts of this kind 
failed even in Germany. Let us not make it possible to repeat 
a like failure here in the United States. This amendment 
ought to be adopted, and I hope it will. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THoswrson] proposes to attach to this section a 
proviso in the nature of a limitation in the same language as 
that contained in section 6, providing that the section sball not 
apply to the products of the farm actually „produced on land 
owned or operated by the persons producing. The section now 
under considerntion is rather different in its purport and intent 
from the section to which the proviso has already been attached. 
There is a reason why the farmer should be exempt from the 
hoarding section. There is no reason why he should have an 
exemption from this section. I quite agree with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that it is altogether improbable that the Gov- 
ernment will ever undertake to requisition the food products in 
the hands of the farmer. As I said the other day, that has been 
a failure wherever it has been tried. But it seems to me that 
it is wholly out of the question, when a bill which grants the 
general powers that this bill grants, to in every instance make 
a limitation which will cut off the power of the administration 
at the exact point where we think now he will probably cease 
to exercise it, I see no reason for inserting the proviso to this 
section, There may be no objection to it, but there is no reason 
for putting it in, and it ought not to go in unless there is a sound 
reason for putting it in. The farmer ought not to have any 
more exemption under this section than is given to any other 
person. 

Mr, BUTLER. I understand by this biil that the farmer is 
permitted to hoard? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is he not permitted to hoard? I am asking 
the gentleman plainly, for I want to know before I vote on this 
provision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He is permitted to withhold from the 
market the products of the farm actually produced on land 
owned, leased, or operated by him. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I call that hoarding. He is allowed 
to hoard it away for his own purposes, either to use it himself 
or to sell it when he pleases. If the Government ean not take 
it, what is the use in passing this bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I think the Government ought to be able 
to take it, but I do not think he ought to be subject to the 
penalties provided for hoarding. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. As to the gentleman’s understanding of 
the section that fixes the penalty for hoarding, that does not 
apply to everybody alike? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand that the penalty that applies 
to hoarding is subject to the proviso that is contained on page 
7 of the bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Will the gentleman point out the proviso 
to which he refers on page 7? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is at the top of the page. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Tnonur- 
SON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MORGAN : Page 8, line 10, after the word 
“ necessaries,” insert the following: “and in behalf of the United States 
may make contracts for the production and manufacture of such neces- 
saries; said contracts to be in such form, upon such terms and condi- 
tions, for such consideration. and at such price or prices as in the 
8 of the President shall be jnst and reasonable and as wili 
nsure the production of sufficient necessaries to meet the needs of the 
United States and its allies.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
committee to section 9—the first three lines—which provides 
“that to carry into effect the purposes of this act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to purchase, provide for the production or 
manufacture of necessaries.” and so forth. 

Now, under that authority the President is authorized to 
provide for the produetion of necessaries. That would be food 
or ‘feed or fuel. Now, there is only one way to provide for 


the production of an article, one definite and certain way, and 
that it is to make a contract for its production. The object of 
this amendment is not certainly to lessen the strength of this 
bill or to narrow its scope or diminish its force. On the other 
hand, it is to make definite and certain a power which you have 
placed here in the bill. You give the President the authority 
to provide for the production of necessaries, 

Now, then, this amendment that I have offered goes on and 
says, “And in behalf of the United States may make contracts 
for the production and manufacture thereof; said contracts to 
be in sueh form, upon such terms and conditions, for such con- 
sideration, and at such price or prices as in the judgment of the 
President shall be just and reasonable and as will insure the 
production of sufficient necessaries to meet the needs of the 
United States and its allies.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman think that the word 
“provide” is sufficient to cover all that he has written in his 
amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, în legislation it is sometimes well 
to use general language. On the other hand, it is better to be 
specific, definite, and certain when it is possible to be so. The 
language in the section is very general and comprehensive. The 
power of the President might be questioned. 

In the few remarks I made in general debate on this bill I 
called attention to the fact that, in my judgment, the weak point 
in this measure was that there was not sufficient provision in- 
the bill to guarantee the necessary increased production of food- 
stuffs required for ourselves and our allies. Section 12 con- 
tains the only provision which is intended to stimulate and en- 
courage production, I hold that it is not sufficient. Here is a 
long bill, covering 18 pages, containing 21 sections, and with but 
one section that is designed to increase production. 

I believe that we ought to specifically authorize the Presi- 
dent, if he finds it necessary, to enter into contracts. That is 
the only definite way to insure increased production. The so- 
called guaranteed price is not sufficient. It is too indefinite 
and uncertain, as I shall try to show when we come to the con- 
sideration of that question, 

This section gives the President the power to provide for the 
production and manufacture of necessaries. How to provide? 
What may he do? What authority has he under it? My amend- 
ment specifically authorizes him to make contracts for this pur- 
pose. It does not limit the power you give him, but it does 
specifically and definitely authorize him to make contracts for 
increased production. It does not limit him to that way, but it 
authorizes him in one definite, certain way to go into contracts, 
enter into agreements with individuals, with persons, with cor- 
porations, with anybody who are producers and who. can pro- 
duce the necessaries that are demanded, 

This amendment enlarges the power of the President. Cer- 
tainly the members of the Committee on Agriculture ought not 
to object to this. It makes certain and definite what is uncer- 
tain and indefinite in the bill. It specifically authorizes the ` 
President to enter into contracts, to make such contracts upon 
terms and conditions and at such price or prices as he shall 
deem necessary in order to assure the production of these neces- 
saries in quantities sufficient to meet the needs of the United 
States and our allies. 

We know that the production of certain necessaries must be 
increased. We know that our success in this war depends upon 
whether the United States shall produce a sufficient quantity of 
necessaries, So this amendment enlarges the President’s power 
and makes it definite nnd eertain, and I feel sure it would really 
perfect the bill. [Applause and cries of “ Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma Mr. Morean]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ropsrys offers the following amendment: Page 8, line 22, after 
the word “ determine,” insert ' 

“ Provided, No dwelling house in the actual occupation of the owner 
or a bona fide tenant shall be requisitioned or taken for such storage 
space, 

Mr. LEVER, Mr, Chairman, Task unanimous consent that the 
debate on this amendment and amendments thereto shall close in 
six minutes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 


unanimous consent that the debate on this amendment and 
amendments thereto close in six minutes. 
There was no objection, 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this amendment simply protects the dwelling house of 
the owner or bona fide tenant against being taken for storage 
space, Under the eighth section of this bill the President or his 
agent is allowed to requisition stores and storage space. I have 
always understood as a lawyer that a dwelling house in the oc- 
cupation of the owner or of a bona fide tenant was sacred. I 
think the dwelling house of the owner or tenant should be pro- 
tected. On many large farms of the country there is no sufi- 
cient storage house for grain or supplies. This law proposes to 
give to the President or his agent this extraordinary power. I 
know the President would not do it, but what agent is going to 
enforce this extreme power? Some agent clothed with a little 
brief authority will endeavor to enforce this law, and he could 
order grain or supplies stored in a dwelling house, to the great 
inconvenience or probably to the absolute exclusion of the owner. 

It has always been the law of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in which I live, and I believe it is the law of every 
other Commonwealth in this great Union, that a dwelling house 
in the possession of the owner is sacred. It does not matter 
how humble it may be. The rains may come through its roof, 
the snows of winter may blow through its walls, but the king 
and his army, against the protest of the owner, could not take 
it and occupy it; and I want to see the right of the American 
farmer to his dwelling house protected and secured against the 
invasion of an agent of this Government or against the inva- 
sion of even our President, to use it for the storage of crops 
_ seized under this unprecedented power. 

We attempted here a few moments ago, in the sixth section of 
this bill, to protect the farmers of this country from the charge 
of hoarding when holding their crops for an advance in price 
or until their maturity; but under this section of the bill we 
come along now and take away all that protection that we have 
heretofore given our farmers and we give the President and 
his agents the right to come in here and requisition crops and 
take them away, and then we give the President or his agent the 
superadded right to take the farmer’s dwelling house and oc- 
cupy it as storage space. In the name of the American farmer 
I want to protest against that, and ask the committee to vote 
this amendment into the bill for the protection of the American 
farmer. 

Mr. LEVER. Let us have a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 11. That, whenever the President finds it essential in order to 
prevent undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or in order to 
prevent injurious speculation in, or in order to prevent unjust market 
manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations of the prices 
of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil practices, he is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations governing, or may either wholly 
or partly prohibit, operations, practices, and transactions at, on, in, or 
under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or similar institution 
or place of business as he may find essential in order to prevent, cor- 
rect, or remove such evil practices. Further, for the purposes of this 
section, the President may require all persons coming within its pro- 
visions to keep such records and statements of account, and may re- 
quire such pesos to make such returns, verified under oath or other- 
wise, as will fully and correctly disclose all transactions at, in, or on, 

vor under the rules of any such exchange, board of trade, or similar in- 
stitution or 5 of business, including the making, execution, settle- 
ment, and fulfillment thereof. He may also require all persons acting 
in the capacity of a clearing house, clearing association, or similar in- 
stitution, for the purpose of clearing, settling, or adjusting transactions 
at, in, or on, or under the rules of any such exchange, board of trade, 
or similar institution or pace of business, to keep such records and to 
make such returns as will fully and 3 disclose all facts in their 
possession relating to such transactions, and he may appoint agents to 
conduct the investigations necessary to enforce the provisions of this 
section and all rules and regulations made by him in pursuance thereof, 
and may fix and pay the compensation of such agents. Any person who 
willfally violates any regalation made pursuant to this section, or 
who knowingly engages in any operation, practice, or transaction pro- 
hibited pursuant to this section, or who willfully aids or abets any 
such violation or any such 1 operation, practice, or transac- 
tion, shall, unon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than four years, or both. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRILAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON offers the following amendment: Page 11, line 5, 
strike out all of the section down to and including “ he,” in line 10, and 
insert “undue enhaacement of prices of necessaries is hereby made 


unlawful. Whenever the President finds it essential to prevent undue 
enhancement of prices he.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, Chairman 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to allow an in- 
quiry of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not want to yield in my time. 
I make a point of order 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
against the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to have the point of order 
determined now. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, and upon that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Lever 
and Mr. HAUGEN. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

During the division, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, is not the next thing in order 
the announcement of the tellers? 

aoe CHAIRMAN, When the tellers have completed their 
count. 

Mr. SLOAN. It is a question of expedition, then? 

The tellers reported—ayes 2, noes 49. å 

The CHAIRMAN.. The committee refuses to rise, but the 
vote develops that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FESS. A lot of Members did not pass between the tellers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the point of order that there is a 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count, [After counting] 
Seventy-five Members present, not a quorum. The Clerk Will 
call the roll. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will hear me 
just one moment ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the point of order is withheld 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will with- 
hold the point of order just a moment 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold it for the purpose of allowing 
the chairman to make a statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas calls for the 
regular order, which is the calling of the roll. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I ask that the calling of the roll be deferred 
for a moment. 

Mr. LEVER. We can get along here all right if we will just 
be patient with one another. 

Mr. BLANTON. I insist on the regular order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the face of a call for the regular order 
e 35 can do nothing except to cause the roll to be 
called. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Texas insists on a roll 
ea he may have it. I intended to move that the committee 
5 j 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: ‘ 


Does the gentleman reserve the point of 


Adamson Dale, Vt. Goodall Lehlbach 
Alexauder Dallfnger Gordon Lesher 
Almon Davidson Gould Linthicum 
2 pare 8 III. 3 A 
ony mpsey ray, N. ongwort 
Austin Dent Greene, Mass. Lunn 
Ayres Denton Gregg McAndrews 
Bacharach Dewalt Griest McArthur 
Bacon 11 Hamill McClintic 
Barnhart Dixon Hamilton, N. Y. McCormick 
Bland Doolin Harrison, Miss. McCulloch 
Borland Doolittle Haskell McFadden 
Britten Doremus Hayden McKenzie 
Browne Dunn Hayes McKeown 
Bruckner Dupré Heaton McKinley 
Brumbaugh Eagle Hin McLemore 
Buchanan Elisworth Hilliard Madden 
Burnett Elston Hollingsworth Magee 
Burroughs Estopinal Hood Mann 
Byrns, Tenn. Evans Houston Mansfield 
Caldwell Fairchild, G. W. Howard Martin, III. 
Campbell, Kans. Ferris Huddleston Martin, La. 
Candler, Miss. Fields Hull, lowa Mason 
Cantrill Fisher Hull, Tenn, Mays 
Capstick TRG Husted ~ Meeker 
Caraway Fl Ireland Muler, Minn. 
Carew Flynn Johuson, Ky. Mondell 
Carter, Mass. Fordney Johnson, S. Dak, Moore, 
Carter, Okla. Fi Jones, Va. Moores, Ind 
Church Francis uul orin 
Clark, Ela. Frear Kahn Mott 
Clark, Pa Freeman Kearns Madd 
Classon meh Kelley, Mich Neely 
Cla: 1 Fuller, Tl. Key, Ohio Nelson 
Cople Fuller, Mass. Kiess, Pa, Nichols, W ich. 
C lo Gallivan - Kin olan 
Cox Gandy Kitchin Oldfield 
Crago Gard Knutson Oliver, Ala 
Cramton Garrett, Tex. Kreider Oliver, N. Y. 
sp Glass Ta Follette ney 
Currie, Mich, Godwin, N. C. LaGuardia O'Shaunessy 
e, N. X. Good Lazaro Overstreet 
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Smith, T. F. Towner 
Snell 


Paige owe ‘Treadway 

Par Rowland Snyder Van Dyke 
Parker, N. Y. Rucker Stedman Vare 

Peters Russell Steele Vestal 

Polk Sanford Steenerson Vo 

Forter Saunders, Va, Stephens, Miss. Waldow ` + 
Pou Scott, Mich, Stephens, Nebr. Ward ‘ 
Powers Scott, Pa. Sterling, Pa. Watson, Pa. 
Pratt Scully Stiness Watson, Va 
Rainey Sells Sullivan Whaley 
Ramsey Shackleford Sweet White, Ohio 
Ramseyer Shallenberger Swift Wilson, III. 
Randall Sherley Switzer Wilson, Tex. 
Rayburn Sherwood Talbott Wingo 

Reavis Sims Taylor, Colo, Winslow 
Riordan Sisson Temple Wise 

Roberts Slem Templeton Wood, Ind. 
Robinson Smal Tillman Woodyard 
Rodenberg Smith, Idaho Tinkham 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr, Hass, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration the bill H. R. 4961, finding itself 
without a quorum, caused the roll to be called, and 184 Mem- 
bers answered to their names, and he returned a list of the 
absentees. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the pending amendment may be again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 5, strike out all the sections down to and including 
the word “he,” in line 10, and insert: “undue enhancement of price 
of necessaries is hereby made unlawful. Whenever the President finds 
it essential to prevent undue enhancement of prices he.“ 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman think the words 
“of necessaries’ should be added? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the words “of necessaries” be added. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mirinesota modifies 
his amendment, and the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify the amendment by sneer ioe. after the word prices“ where it 
occurs in the last line of the amendment, the words * of necessaries.” 

Mr. SUMNERS. Does not the gentleman think the words 
“or depression“ should also be included? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so. Perhaps I can make 
clear what I have in mind if the gentleman will permit me to 
proceed. 

Mr. Chairman, in consideration of this bill we must always 
keep in mind the fact that we are acting, or undertaking to act, 
under the war powers and that each and every section of the 
bill to be valid must be upon its face an exercise of the war 
power of Congress under the Constitution. 

Now, the section under consideration provides that whenever 
the President finds it essential in order to prevent undue 
enhancement or fluctuation of prices, or in order to prevent 
injurious speculation in, or in order to prevent unjust market 
manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations of 
the prices of necessaries, hereafter in this section called 
„evil practices,“ he is authorized, and so forth. 

Can it be said that there is such a relation between specula- 
tion, injurious or otherwise, as to bring the regulation of specu- 
lation within the war powers? Can it be said, for instance, 


that manipulation of prices has such a relation to the conduct 


of the war with Germany as to bring that subject within the 
purview of the war power? Can it be said that the making of 
misleading or unfair market quotations is a subject of such 
character as to bring it within the purview of the war power? 
I think it can searcely be contended that the subjects which I 
have enumerated have such a connection with the conduct of 
the war as to bring them within the purview of the war power. 
That is not true with respect to undue enhancement of prices, 
because the undue enhancement of prices may result in the 
equivalent of local or a general scarcity, so far as the poor peo- 
ple of the country are concerned, who are unable to pay the 
high prices, and to result in disturbance and social phenomena 
which are wholly inconsistent with the prosecution of the 


war. There is, then, this further objection to the section. In 


order to justify an administrative regulation on the part of 
the President, it is necessary that the things concerning which 
regulations are to be made shall be prohibited not by the Presi- 
dent but by the legislative action of the Congress. There is 
nothing in this bill which prohibits undue enhancement of 
prices except under a conspiracy, injurious speculations, un- 
just market manipulation, or unfair or misleading market quo- 
tations, so that there is in the bill no legislative basis for the 
regulations which this section permits the President to make. 
The amendment which I have offered provides that the undue 
enhancement of prices of. necessaries is unlawful, and by that 
declaration makes a legislative basis for the regulations which 


are hereafter provided in this section. Again, as I have just 
said, the undue enhancement of prices does bear a relation to 
the conduct of the war, so that that prohibition is within the 
purview of the war power. Then, I provide that when the 
President shall find that it is essential to prevent undue en- 
hancement of prices, he may proceed as provided in the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota his expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that he be given five 
minutes more, as I desire to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the language which I haye 
proposed does not in any sense or in any way limit the power 
of the President to prohibit, either partially or wholly, trans- 
actions upon any exchange, chamber of commerce, or other 
similar institution. It goes simply to the establishment of 
the constitutional basis of the bill. It does not in any way 
affect the power of the President, because I leave that power 
exactly as it now reads in the section. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, as the section stands the 
President is authorized to make rules and regulations to pre- 
vent, correct, or remove “ evil practices.” What are the “ evil 
practices”? Injurious speculation or unjust market manipula- 
tions or unfair and misleading market quotations. Does the 
gentleman propose to exempt them from the operation of the 
law? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Not at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I have understood all of the time that the 
purpose of this bill was to do away with this manipulation of 
prices and the misleading quotations of markets and all of the 
evil practices, and under the amendment of the gentleman it 
seems to me that you may just as well write in the bill that 
these evil practices shall be lawful. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to limit the 
power of the President in this section in any particular. I 
simply wish to establish such constitutional basis as will en- 
able him to regulate them. The thing that I fear is that the 
section in its present form will be considered by the court to 
be not an exercise of war power, but a legislative or municipal 
regulation, which would not be sustained under the war power, 
under which we are now undertaking to act. z 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, we have listened to legal 
argument as to the war power, and it seems to be the opinion 
that there is practically no limit to the war power, and I take 
it that if we have the power under the Constitution to do the 
things we have provided for in the other sections that we have 
the power provided for in this section. 

And I want to say to the gentleman, as far as I am concerned 
it is possible that these exchanges are not as bad as they have 
been painted; but after all, if we are to legislate, let us enact a 
law that will be operative. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the gentleman that. as I 
view this section, the language which I have proposed to strike 
out is jurisdictional, It does not in itself confer any power at 
all upon the President. It simply establishes the legal basis 
of the regulations, Now, it may be that an additional amend- 
ment is necessary authorizing the President to make such regu- 
lations as will eliminate injurious speculation, misleading mar- 
ket quotations, and so forth. I do not think so; but if the gen- 
tleman thinks so, I have no objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The object of the amendment is to do away 
with injurious speculation and manipulation, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at all. s : Y 

Mr. HAUGEN. But he may make rules and regulations to 
prevent it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Notat all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has stricken out that language 
and simply makes it unlawful; that is, the undue enhancement 
of prices is made unlawful, and the other language has been 
eliminated fròm the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why should it not be made 
unlawful to reduce prices as well as to enhance them? There is 
a charge made here that this bill is aimed at the farmer—to de- 
stroy his business, to reduce his prices. I do not believe it; but 
if we have this section making it unlawful to increase prices, I 
can imagine the situation where prices may be too low. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman from Iowa or the gen- 
tleman from Michigan thinks that the amendment which I have 
offered reduces the power of the President to deal with this 
situation I will be perfectly willing to withdraw it, because I 
have no desire to support an amendment to diminish in the 
slightest degree the power of the President to deal with the 
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situation. I only desired to establish, if I could, a constitu- 
tional basis which would bring the regulations proposed in the 
section obviously within the war powers of the Congress. If 
the gentleman from Michigan or the gentleman from Iowa think 
that my amendment would result 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will permit this matter to 
go over until to-morrow, I think we would all agree as to what 
we should do in this matter. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
peons on this amendment and all amendments thereto shall 


ose— 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee this, if it is not possible for this to go over until to- 
morrow? If we pass it over, we will have a little time to look 
it over. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in order to clear the situa- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair really promised to recognize 
the gentleman from North Dakota. Does the gentleman from 
North Dakota desire recognition? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I requested the Chair for 
recognition for the purpose of replying to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. y 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, I ask unanimous 
consent that debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
shall close in 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I suggest that, if any amendments are to be offered, that the 
amendments be offered now, and after the amendments have 
been read we can then determine or agree upon the close of 
debate. ; 

. Mr. LEVER. That is not a bad idea. I ask that amend- 
ments that are desired to be offered to this section be offered 
now for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that amendments to this section may be 
offered now and be pending. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto shall close in five minutes, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxroor] to have that 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] moves that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quo- 
rum. I have three amendments, and I have not talked on this 
bill at all. I ought to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota makes 
the point of no quorum. Does the gentleman reserve the point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. DILLON. I will if I have time to explain my three 
amendments to this section. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, ihe gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] desires five minutes, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Drzton} desires six minutes, the gentleman from 
North Carolina desires three minutes, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morcan] two minutes, the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], who is a member of the committee, five 
minutes, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Svuacners] five min- 
utes, the gentleman from New York IMr. Hurseer] three 
minutes, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcEn], the ranking 
minority member, desires five minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who is to keep count of the time? How 
much does that make in all? 

Mr. LEVER. Thirty-three minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I want to offer an amendment. 

. LEVER. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Nonntxs] desires one minxte. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want one minute. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate cn this section and all amendments thereto close in 
85 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, 


Mr. Chai the right to ob- 


rman, reserving 
I withdrew the amendment which I offered in order to ex- 
pedite the consideration of this section, not because I had any 
question about my position with respect to it or the validity of 


that positien. If this debate is going to run on half an hour or 
three-quarters of an hour, and a dozen amendments are to be 
considered, we might as well consider mine. ` 

Mr. BUTLER. Move to shut it off. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan demands 
the regular order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have been recognized on the 
motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, is not the regular order the 
putting of the motion to limit debate to five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] yielded to the gentleman from South Carolina to submit 
a motion for unanimous consent. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 35 minutes, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Susmrers] to have 5 minutes, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hurserr] 3 minutes, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] 5 minutes, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Drmtonx] 6 minutes, the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton] 5 minutes, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr, Morcan] 5 minutes, the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne] 5 minutes, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAU- 
GEN] 5 minutes, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Roms] 1 minute. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. That makes 40 minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. What has become of the motion to limit debate 
to five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was withdrawn. 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, may I make 
a suggestion to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair have the attention of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. In all, the requests call for 
44 minutes of time. 

Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent then, 
Mr. Chairman, that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 44 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman think he will have a 
quorum here in about five minutes from now? ` 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, a good many gentlemen are 
impatient to get away. We have had certainly a long day. 
I would suggest to the gentleman that we have this debate with 
the understanding that nothing further is to be transacted. to- 
night, and if we meet to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock or some 
earlier hour—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Make it 10.30, and we will not oppose that. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that the trouble with his suggestion is that to-morrow 
morning when this debate would be opened again 

Mr. GILLETT. It would not be opened again. 

Mr. LEVER. It would be closed according to the rules, but 
any gentleman who desires to have two minutes or three min-, 
utes will insist that I give it to him, or that the gentleman from 
Iowa give it to him, or the Chair give it to him, and he can not 
well be refused. What I am trying to do is to get down to sec- 
tion 13, and when we have done that I will be ready to rise. 

Mr. GILLETT. It may be midnight at the present rate. 

Mr. LEVER. I have been here all day. I hope this request 
will be granted. We could go along here and have it finished 
while we are talking. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The Chair desires to make a correction. 
There have been 40 minutes of time requested. The gentleman 
from South Carolina asks ms consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, Is 
there objection? x 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yielded te the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina for the purpose [Cries of Vote! Vote!"] 

Mr. BUTLER. In five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Except that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is to have his five minutes. 

Mr. DILLON. I make the point of order there is no quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroot] to proceed for five minutes. He was 
recognized, and the Chair will now again recognize him to pro- 
ceed. i 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, with reference to this section 
regulating the grain exchanges of this country the farmers have 


for many years been demanding Federal regulation. The op- 
portunity has come for such Federal regulation during the 
existence of this war as a war measure. 

If the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANnpERsoN] had not been opposed by some members of 
this committee it would have been possible to have had a real 
Federal regulation of grain exchanges under this bill during 
the war. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that that is the 
gentleman’s view. There are others who may differ with him. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am coming to that. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. For this reason, this amendment having 
been opposed, and the gentleman from Minnesota having with- 
drawn it—and I do not blame him for so doing under the 
circumstances—as this section now stands it is worthless. My 
opinion as a lawyer may be of little value, but so far as it has 
any value I will say that so far as benefiting the farmers of the 
United States is concerned, this section as it stands is not 
worth the paper upon which it is written, and the first time it 
gets into court it will be nullified as in violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

Gentlemen who have opposed the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota must take that responsibility, because. 
Mr. Chairman, we know that in the case of legislation in the 
interest of the masses of this country, when the time has come 
when an opportunity is presented for them to get real legisla- 
tion, how often when they get the legislation has it been found 
to have been framed in such a form that it is of no value to 
them and been held unconstitutional? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not question the good faith of gentle- 
men, 

Mr. HAUGEN, That is not the question now, 
the gentleman will yield. í 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the section under consideration is the product of the 
best lawyers we have in the House, the lawyers on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the lawyers of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. LENROOT. With all due respect to the other lawyers on 
the committee, I will say that the best lawyer on that committee, 
and one of the best lawyers in the House, is the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], who offered this amendment and 
who has declared it to be his opinion that this amendment is 
vital and necessary. 

Now, for the reasons stated by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota—reasons that ought to appeal to every lawyer—it is not 
a doubtful question whether this legislation is valid in its pres- 
ent shape. There is no prohibition in the bill against the things 
that are dealt with in the section. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota undertook to provide a provision which would constitute 
a legal basis for the other provisions. What items are now in 
the section as it now stands which are based on the exercise 
of the war power? What has that got to do with misleading 
market quotations? It does not take a lawyer to say that that 
ean not be sustained under the war power granted in the Con- 
stitution, and when this bill comes to be passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States it will not be interpreted 
as a whole but, as in the case of Miller against the United States, 
the Supreme Court will examine each section, and one section 
they may find to be under the war power, and another section 
they may find to be of the character of municipal legislation; 
and if this section 11 is not under the war power, no lawyer 
will say that it is valid and constitutional because there is no 
provision of the Constitution upon which it can rest. 

I want to repeat what I said a few moments ago, that these 
gentlemen who have opposed this amendment in the interest 
of the farmer are unwittingly and unconsciously enemies of 
the farmer in opposing the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. [Applause.] i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves that the debate on this section and all amendments 
soerat be now closed. The question is on agreeing tọ that 
motion. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of no 
quorum. 
is The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to that mo- 

on. 


I asked if 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. NORTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DILLON. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and eighteen Members are present, a quo- 
rum. : . 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota de- 
mands tellers. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that tellers are not in order for a quorum. ‘That rests alone 
with the Chair. 

Th: CHAIRMAN, That is a question entirely with the 
Chair, and the Chair is inclined to give the gentleman a chance 
to order tellers if he can. Those in favor of taking this vote 
by tellers will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
pion te Only four gentlemen have risen. Tellers are re- 

sed. 

So the motion to close debate was agreed to. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 8 

Mr. NORTON. I was on my feet during the vote on the mo- 
tion to close debate, and I asked for a division. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Ditton] then made a point of no 


quorum, Are we not entitled to a division? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman 
when the demand was made. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ronnixs: Page 11, line 13, after the word 
“ transactions,” insert “including buying selling, or dealing in food, 
grain, or provisions by the method commonly known as ‘futures’ or 
‘short selling,’ where the article bought or sold is not delivered at the 
maturity of the contract.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronnrxs!]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that privilege. 

Mr. DILLON, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Di.ton: Page 12, line 10, after the word 
“agents,” insert the following: Whoever shall buy or sell on any 
board of trace, chamber of commerce, or exchange in which any produce 
shipped in interstate commerce is purchased or sold any wheat, corn, 
oats, or other food products on a margin intending that no delivery 
thereof shall be made, but with the intent that the same shall be 
settled for as a speculative margin, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
That upon a prosecution for such offense it shall only be necessary for 
the prosecution to show, in order to make a prima facie case, that such 
seller vas not a grower or producer or owner at the time of such sale 
of such grain or produce, and that the purchaser or buyer purchased 
the same on a margin of less than 50 per cent, and upon such showing 
the burden of proof shall be shifted to the seller or purchaser to show 
a good-faith transaction.” i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DILLON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 32. 

Accordingly. the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DILLON. I offer another amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DILLON. I now make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. BUTLER. That point is.too late. 

Mr. DILLON. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order that that is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels constrained to sustain the 
point of order made by the gentleman from South Carolina. 
The gentleman from South Dakota offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DILLON : Page 12, line 17, at the end of 
section 11, add the following: * This section shall be permanent law, 


notwithstanding the limitations contained in this act. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 
The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 
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Mr. DILLON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 12, noes 43. 

Mr. DILLON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order that that is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is dilatory 

Mr. DILLON. The announcement which the Chair has just 
made shows that there is no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been only a very few moments since 
the point of no quorum was made, and the Chair counted, and 
more than a quorum was found to be present. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order that the point of no quorum is dilatory. 

Mr. NORTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman can not appeal 
from the decision of the Chair that the motion is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. The gentleman can not, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has an amend- 
ment which he desires to offer. 

Mr. NORTON. I should like to be heard on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Heard on what? 

Mr. NORTON. On the appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair declines to recognize the appeal 
on the ground that the motion was dilatory, under the rule as 
found in section 5715 of Hinds’ Precedents. The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Suaryers]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SuMNERS: Page 11, line 6, — 8 the word 
* enhancement,” insert a comma and the word depression 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 

ayes appeared to have it. 

Ir. NORTON. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 7. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. This amendment is offered 
for the purpose of making this section constitutional, according 
to the view of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an emendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YounG of North Dakota offers the = ype amendment: Page 
1i, line 5, the word “that,” insert due enhancement er 
fluctuation of prices of, or injurious — . — — in, or unjust market 
manipulation, or unfair and m eng market quotations of the prices 
of necessaries are hereby prohibited, and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
10 the the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youns]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to come 
in as g new section. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
have an amendment to section 11. Is not that in order first? 

Mr. MORGAN. The amendment which I offer is a new sec- 
tion, following section 11. Is that in order now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Ditton] first. The gentleman from South 
Dakota offers amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. DILLO 
7, after the word 


xN: 
Page, 11, line 1 President,“ strike ont the word 
“may” and insert’ 


t, 
ee in Heu thereof the following: “is authorized and 
Line aa | tier the word “and,” strike out the words may require 


miaa 24, 1 the word “ he,” strike out the words “ may also” and 
5 ape lieu thereof the following: “is also authorized and di- 
rec 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment — 4 i Mr. 3 

” insert the fi 


2 12, between lines 28 and 


18, after the word“ asa 8 
“Sec. lla. That — 15 further ee of rape duction 
of necessaries the President, in his discretion, is to 
loan to the farmers of the United States, through su tal 
$60,060, 55 agencies as he shall a sum of money not to exceed 
= 900 upon such terms, condi and security, and at such 
terest as he shall prescribé, and which, in his judgment, shall 
eea RES TI OATS ae’ Contented’ amin’ CEANNIS sum of 


000, or a$ much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby a 


$50,000. 9 
priated, out of any funds in the , Treasury not otherwise 88 


and to be available im tely.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 


hat 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the point of 
order is well taken. This bill is entitled 


A bill to provide further for the national E EAR A and defense a 
ng the supply, and controlling th 


encouraging Ene production, conseryi 
distribution of food 8 and fuel. 

Now, the primary purpose of the bill is to increase and en- 
courage the production of food products. I propose by this 
amendment to authorize the President to loan to the farmers 
of the United States $50,000,000 fer the very purpose of equip- 
ping them and enabling them to enlarge their production, to 
help out the very object and purpose of the bill. All through 
the bill is the idea of increase of production. 

Now, it might be that the President has some such authority, 
but anything that will aid in the object and purpose of the bill 
will certainly be 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
agrees with the gentleman that one purpose of the bill is to 
encourage the production ‘and conserve the supply of food prod- 
ucts, but the Chair thinks, unfortunately for the gentleman's 
contention, that this provision is outlined in a definite and 
‘specific manner, and that if the President is authorized to loan 
money to the farmers it is getting away from the express pur- 
pose of the bill, and therefore he sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. With all due respect to the Chair, I appeal 
from the decision. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from -Oklahoma appeals 
from the decision of the Chair, and the question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes noes 6. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained as the judgment 
of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 11. That, whenever the President finds it essential in order to 


pulation or unfair market quotations of the prices“ 
of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil practices, he is au- 
o prescribe such regulations g, or may either wholly 


on, in, 


or board of trade, or similar institu- 


on, or tse a the rules 
institution or 
ment, and 


or similar institution or E piace oi of business, keep su 3 and to 
make such — — — A a Pais and 8 disclose all facts in their 
possession rela ch transactions, and he may appoint agents 
to conduct the — aor necessary to a bi nl rovisions of 
this section and all rules and regulations made fa fn pursuance 
thereof, and may fix and pay the compensation such agents. Any 
person “who will lty violates any regulation made pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or who knowingly engages in any operation, H or transac- 
tion 5 ursuant to this section, or who willfully aids or abets 
any such violation or any such prohibited operation, practice, or trans- 
action, shall, Shy oy conviction thereof, hon punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000 imprisonment for not more than four years, or both. 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 21, after the word “agricultural,” insert the words 
od or feed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, during the consideration 
of this bill I have not occupied any time, and I do not intend 
to beyond asking to have read in my time the following com- 
munication, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New York Crrx, June 19, 1917. 
Hon. Murray H 


ULBERT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Hoxo nan Sm: In view of the ain tena’ 8 8 it may 
be said that the immediate 28 Lever b 
We are ving criticisms an 


flour, and we are hoping 
and the closing of grain exchanges will result in the reducing and 
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social balance in our country. 

In the name of our country’s poor, please lend your best efforts to 
an N passage of this bill. | 

8 ery truly, yours, Gronan S. Wand, 

President Ward Baking “Co. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, there is some desire to debate 
section 12 of this bill. The committee has been in session since 
11 o’clock this forenoon. They have been attentive and kept a 
quorum here, which we appreciate. If we can enter into an 
agreement that all debate on section 12 may be closeil in an 
hour to-morrow morning and meet at 11 o'clock, I will move 
‘that the committee rise. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no objection, but I will state that this 
three-year proposition ought-to be fully considered. 

Mr. LEVER. I appreciate that faet, and I want a real debate 
on the section. I would like to enter into some agreement that 
Will meet the wishes on both sides of the House on this proposi- 
tion. It is a very important section, but Ido not want to leave 
it absolutely open, ‘for<I want to pass the bill to-morrow night. 

Mr. CANNON. I:think there will be no trouble in doing that. 

Mr. LEVER. The Russian commission will be here tormor- 
row. 

Mr. CANNON. That will only take about an hour, and we 
<ean sit ‘to-morrow night. 

Mr. HARRISON of ‘Mississippi. Does the gentleman from 
South ‘Carolina. contemplate taking a vote to-morrow night? 

Mr. LEVER. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. A great many gentlemen are 

- away from here and they are ‘trying to find out. 

Mr. ‘LEVER. I have been telling Members for thrée days 
‘that: there would be a vote to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman does not con- 
template having the previous question ordered and let it go 
over until Monday? 

Mr. ‘LEVER. No; to be entirely ‘fair, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate upon this section and all:amend- 
ments ‘thereto shall be concluded ‘to-morrow after one hour 
und a half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all debate upon section 12 and all amendments thereto 
shall conclude in one hour and a half. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, I think that as far as I am 
concerned thut is agreeable, but I would like to have 10 minutes 
of that. 

Mr. (LEVER. Of course, the Chair would control the time. 
J do not think there will be a great deal of discussion on this, 
and yet there seems to be some time desired. I think that is 
liberal. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. 
‘sides? 

Mr. LEVER. No. p 

‘Mr. SCOTT of Towa. That is not enough for this section. 

Mr. LEVER. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. SCOTT.of Iowa, I would suggest not less than two hours 
and a half. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I trust that gentlemen of the 
committee will enter into any agreement that we may make in 
the same spirit with which the chairman of the committee is 
endeavoring to do so. An hour and a half is a long time. 

Mr. NORTON. Make it two hours. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, after informal consultation I 
think we can reach an agreement. I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this section and all «amendments ‘thereto shall 
close in two hours, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havenx] to 
control one-half of that time and 1 to control the other half. 
with the understanding, although this is not included in the 
request, that when the House ndjourns to-night it shall adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South ‘Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon section 12 and all 
amendments ‘thereto shall close in two hours, oneshalf of that 
time to be controlled by himself and one-half! by ithe gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, ‘reserving the right to object, 
I would prefer that the gentleman do this by motion. Ido not 
like this section, and I can not conscientiously consent to any 
closing of debate on it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object. 
I desire to make a statement. Gentlemen must be quite aware 
that a majority can close this debate at the end of two hours 
or at the end of the flrst amendment on to-morrow. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true, but I do not want to do it. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that the request is quite 
liberal. Two hours of debate ought to be sufficient, and we can 


Is that an hour and a half on both 


meet at II o'tloek. We are all tired now. We can finish this 
bill to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
"I desire to ask the chairman -of the committee why he closed 
debate on section Al, the most important section in the bill, in 
10 minutes and denied Members the right to explain amend- 
ments for even 2 minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. Simply because the chairman of the committee 
in a futile endeavor to clase debate could not get Members to 
agree to close. it. - 

Mr. DILLON. I want to say to the chairman that I think 
that that was very unfair. 

Mr. GEVER. That is the gentleman's impression, which 
makes no impression me. 

Mr. DILLON, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on section 
12 and all amendments thereto. shall close at the conclusion of 
two hours. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, (I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Rxconb three telegrams which I have received 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘fhe:gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. ir. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Missouri asks unani- 
‘mous consent to proceed fortwo minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ‘BOOHER. Mr. ‘Chairman, I shall .occupy that two 
minutes of time in reading some telegrams which I have in my 
hand, Which are very short. The flrst one I shall read is dated 
St. Joseph, Mo., June 21, 1917, from one of the largest milling 
companies of that State west of Kansas City. I received it 
this morning: 


Hon. C Hans F. BOOHER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wheat harvest is about to commence in the Southwest. All regular 
channels of buying. storing, paying for this wheat now closed actaunt 
no one knows what Goverument is :going to do in 5 
Supply and price. Instant aetien should bettaken on H. R. 4961, whi 
is now before the House and Senate. All grain dealers and millers are 
simply markirg t-me now, not knowing what to do. ‘This 
markets will become bare of flour before 


Sr. Josxrn, Mo., June 21, i997. 


ears to transport; flour or food in suiliclent quantities ‘to fil a 
“ROBERT R. CLARKE, 
President Aunt Jemima Mills Go, 

Now, ‘have itwo‘frem labor unions in my district which are 
very short, and I ask consent to extend them in the Rxconb. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
that he has the; right:to extend his remarks under the leave to 
print already granted in reference to this bill. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The suggestion made by the -gentleman 
from Ohio is correct. The gentleman from Missouri, as every 
other gentleman, has the right to extend his remarks on this 
Duh and the Chair thinks he ean extend anything touching this 
subject. 

Mr. BOOHER, But, Mr. Chairman, I got two minutes' time, 
and I have the: right to use it as I please. This telegrum is as 
follows: 

Sr. JOSEPH, Mo., June 20, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES F. Boon 


ER. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. BOOHER : In the name-of the organized garment workers 
of St. Joseph, Kansas City, and Maryville,-Mo., I urgently request you 
to support Lever food-administration | bill. 

J. L. WIxES, Seeretary. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time fixed for debate on section 12 of this bill be equally 
divided between the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] and 
myself. 

The CHATRMAN,. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time fixed for debate on section 12 
be controlled, one-half by) himself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. f 

The motion was agreed to. . 

‘Accordingly ‘the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HAMLIN, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
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committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4961 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m, 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
to meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow, Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination. and survey of Barataria Bay, La., and connecting 
waters (H. Doc. No. 200) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, submitting draft 
of tentative legislation to amend section 1585 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to Navy rations (H. Doc. 
Re 7 ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication of the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the estab- 
lishment and equipment of a submarine base at the Panama 
Canal (H. Doc. No. 202); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 5146) to repeal the restric- 
tion on appointments and promotions in the Pension Bureau; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 5147) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Sebastian Bridge district to construct a bridge 
across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at 
Fort Smith, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 5148) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Farm Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 5149) to prohibit Federal offi- 
cials and all other persons from aiding directly or indirectly 
in the procurement of contracts with the Government for com- 
pensation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


1 PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 5150) granting a pension 
to A. M. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 5151) granting a pension to 
Wiliam W. Kinne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 5152) granting an increase 
of pension to Cassius M. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5153) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Crawford; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5154) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth E. Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5155) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret E. Patton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5156) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa F. Echols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 5157) granting a pension 
to Ella S. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 5158) providing for refund to 
the Haberle-Crystal Springs Brewing Co. of a sum paid in excess 
of a certain special excise tax; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5159) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Richter; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5160) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruel Rounds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5161) granting an increase of pension to 
E. G. Burnet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5162) granting a pension to Grant H. Hill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON; A bill (H. R. 5163) granting a pension 
to Helen Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5164) granting a pension to William D. 
Nugent; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers ‘were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 34 employees of the Blair 
Motor Truck Co., of Newark, Ohio, asking for legislation to 
protect them from price boosters and unscrupulous middlemen ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Memorial .of Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Newfields, N. H., favoring national prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Amalgamated 
Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union, Local 10, New York City, 
urging the necessity of the passage of the Lever food-control 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ESCH: Fetition of the women’s ciubs of the seventh 
district of Wisconsin federation, urging the creation of effec- 
tive zones around all military camps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Grand Council of Wisconsin of the Order of 
United Commercial Travelers of America, protesting against 
any legislation increasing first-class postage rates until the 
postage on second-class mail has been raised to the point where 
the carriage of that class of mail will be on a self-sustaining 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Central Mercantile As- 
sociation of New York City, indorsing recommendations of the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy that the depth of Hell Gate at 
certain points be increased from 26 to 40 feet; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of State conference of mayors and other city 
officials, urging enactment of laws to regulate the food of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of South Boston Retail Grocers 
and Provision Dealers’ Association, favoring measures to pre- 
vent the unnecessary holding or storing of food products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Boston Branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, urging the creation of effective zones about all 
military camps within which the sale of liquor and the presence 
of prostitution are prohibited; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, ` 

By Mr. GANDY: Memorial of Federation of Women's Clubs 
of South Dakota, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Rhode Island 
State Federation of Labor, favoring passage of Lever food-ad- 
ministration bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Mule Spinners’ Association, No. 
8, against any interference with application of Burnett immigra- 
tion law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Textile Council, fayoring pas- 
sage of Lever food-administration bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the members of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, County Board of Baltimore City, Md., rela- 
tive to the freedom and independence of Ireland ; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Woman Suffrage League of Maryland, urging 
the creation of the proposed suffrage committee in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Blue Ribbon Candy Co., Baltimore, Md., 
in re the Senate Finance Committee's elimination of the draw- 
back on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Baltimore Photo-Engravers! Union; Metal 
Polishers, Buffers, and Platers’ International Union of North 
America; and the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, fa- 
voring the passage of the Lever food-control bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 4 
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Also, petition of Frey & Sons and of the Western Maryland 
Railway Co., in re the food-control bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Joyner, Witz Co. and S. Halle Sons, protest- 
ing against any increase in the 1 rate, without a 
liberal advance in the second-class rate; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of sundry citizens of East 
Glastonbury, Conn., favoring prvhibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Common Council of New Britain, Conn., 
asking passage of House bill 4961, food-control bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petitions of T1 citizens of Bethany, 44 
of East Troy, and sundry citizens of Noxen, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Prof. Perley O. Place and other 
professors of Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George A. Wilson and W. W. Wilson, of the 
city of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of Amelia Waring 
Plotter and 91 other residents of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for 
a sliding-scale war tax on all net incomes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of 15 officers of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in San Francisco, Cal., asking that hearings be 
held on the so-called Mason resolution, House joint resolution 
88, calling on Great Britain to grant Ireland her freedom; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of California yearly meeting of 
Friends’ Church, Whittier, Cal., expressing unqualified approval 
of policy of President Wilson and Secretary of War to keep 
training camps morally and physically clean, and unanimously 
indorsing prohibition of liquor traffic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of W. E. Kidder, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., in re the war revenue tax measure; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Trades Assembly of Little 
Falls, N. Y., favoring food-control bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Pomona Grange, of Herkimer County, N. Y., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of the Scandinavian Grand 
Lodge, Independent Order of Good Templars, Malung; 158 Ep- 
worth Leaguers of Bemidji; and the Frihetslocken, No. 75, In- 
ternational Order of Good) Templars, of the town of Thompson, 
Kittson County, all in the State of Minnesota, urging the im- 
mediate prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
navor for beverage purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ry. 

By Mr. TAGUE :; Petition of officers and members of Branch 
9, Post Office Laborers’ Association, Boston, Mass., and Boston 
Musicians’ Protective Association, Local No. 9, American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, favoring food-control bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of citizens of the twenty-eighth 
ward, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring passage of the food-control 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Local, Lithographers of Amer- 
ica, protesting against increase in post-card postage rates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. - 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of 155 railway workers of 
Worcester, Mass., favoring passage of food-control bills; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Women suffragists of the eighth Worcester 
representative district, favoring suffrage for women; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Memorial of Mrs. May Gaylor, president 
of the Middletown (Md.) Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, for the prohibition of the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Rev. W. S. Gerhard, Jefferson, Mä., secre- 
tary of the Frederick County (Md.) Ministerial Association, 
for thé prohibition of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Brook Hill Union Sunday School, of 
Frederick County, Md., for the prohibition of intoxicating bev- 
erages ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 23, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Friday, June 22, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess, 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Fog CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
ofa 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


urst Hardwick Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Husting Nelson Smith, Ga. 
kham James New Smith, Md. 
Broussard Johnson, Cal Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Sutherland 
lt Jones, N. Mex. Page Swanson 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Penrose . omas 
ins Kello; Pittman ‘Thompson 
Kendrick Poindexter Townsend 
Dillingham Kenyon Pomerene rammell 
Fletcher Kirby Ransdell Underwood 
Gallinger Knox Reed ardaman 
Gerry La Follette Saylsbury Williams 
Gore McKel Shafroth 
Gronna Me. Sheppard 
Hale McNary Sherman 


Mr. CURTIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Maryland [Air. France] on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], and I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce the absence of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SreRLING], the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], and the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Wars] on committee work of the Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[ALr. Wotcort] is necessarily absent on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf], on account of illness, I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SHIELDS] on account of illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Huaues] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Polk 
County Suffrage Campaign Committee of Iowa, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting 
the right of suffrage to women, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

He also presented the petitien of H. L. Thigpen, of Fort 
Valley, Ga., praying for the regulation of prices of foodstuffs, 
which was ordered to le on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Pattern Makers’ League 
of North America and a petition of sundry citizens of Danville, 
III., praying for the passage of the so-called food bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Kansas, praying for national prohibition, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wag- 
dahl, Minn., praying for the conscription of wealth as well as 
of men, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the City Council of Duluth, 
Minn., and a petition of the congregation of the Welsh Presby- 
tian Church of Cambria, Minn., praying for national prohi- 
bition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fresno, Cal., praying for national prohibition, which was or- 
dered to lie en the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and’ Joiners’ of San Jose, Cal., praying 
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for the enactment of legislation to prevent gambling in food- 
stuffs, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bangor, Me., praying for the passage of the so-called day- 


. light-saving bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


He also presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of the 
congregations of sundry churches of Bangor, Me., favoring na- 
tional prohibition of the liquor traffic and for the safeguard of 
soldiers from vice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


- BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2501) granting an increase of pension to Olive J. 
Thompson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2502) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Shuey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. . 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. £ + 


LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I read in the morning paper 
a statement by the Secretary of the Treasury regarding the sub- 
scription to the liberty loan. The statement shows that it was 
largely oversubscribed, a positive proof of the patriotic senti- 
ment of the people. I should like to have the statement pub- 
lished in the Recorp for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The- widespread distribution of the bonds and the great amount of 
the oversubscription constitute an eloquent and conclusive reply to 
the enemies of the country who claimed that the heart of America was 
not in this war. The result, of which every citizen may well be proud, 
reflects the patriotism and the determination of the American people 
to fight for the vindication of outraged American rights, the speedy 
ee of peace, and the establishment of liberty throughout the 
world.” 
aie following statement on the final result was furnished by the 

retary: 

“The total of the subscription to the $2,000,000,000 liberty loan 
amounts to $3,035,226,850—an oversubscription of $1,035,226,850, or 
50 per cent more than the amount offered. 

“More than 4,000,000 men and women of the United States sub- 
scribed for the bonds, placing this vast sum of money at the disposal 
of their Government for the prosecution of the war. Of this number 
it is estimated that 3,960, ple, or 99 pe cent, subscribed in 
amounts ranging from $50 to $10,000, while the number of individual 
subscriptions of 20000; and over was 21, their subscriptions aggre- 


wating $188,789, 
> “The figures as to the number of subscriptions are estimates, because 


the returns from the 12 Federal reserve banks in this respect are in- 
complete, but when finally reported they will exceed the number stated. 

“One of the chief purposes of the campaign was to distribute the 
liberty bonds widely t “gs eas the country and place them as far as 
possible in the hands of the people. This was important, because the 
strength of Government finance, like the strength of Government policies, 
rests upon the support of the people. The large number of subscribers, 
especially the large number of small subscribers, is most gratifying 
and indicates that the interest of the people was aroused as never before 
in an issue of bonds, 

SHOWS AMERICA’S TEMPER. 

The Congress pledged all the resources of America to bring the war 
to a successful determination. The issue just closed will serve as an 
indication of the temper and purpose of the American people and of 
the manner in which they may expected to respond to future calls of 
their country for the necessary credits to carry on the war. 

“As originally announced, the present issue of bonds is limited to 

,000,000, and no allotments will be made in excess of that amount. 

have consequently decided to exercise the right reserved in the an- 

nouncement offering the bonds to the public to allot in full all applica- 

tions for the smaller amounts and to reduce allotments on applications 

for the larger amounts. In view of the great number of subscribers for 
$10.000 and less, allotments will be made in full to them.” 

Mr. McAdoo made public the method of allotment of bonds to sub- 
scribers, and this is printed in an adjoining column. In cases where 
large subscriptions have been reported to the Federal reserve banks as 
consisting of a number of smaller- subscriptions, provision has been 
mane Soe allotment in accordance with the amounts of the smaller sub- 
scriptions. 

Two subscriptions of $25,000,000 each were received and one, the 
largest subscription of all, for $25,250,000. . 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 


serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 


products and fuel. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, during the speech of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who has charge of 
the bill which is now the unfinished business, I took occasion 
to offer a criticism to one section of the bill. The Washington 
Post gave currency to the report that I was to lead the opposi- 
tion to the bill on the Republican side, which has been repeated 
by newspapers all over the country. As a result, I am receiving 
many letters from farmers and others expressing astonishment 
that I have joined the class of men who are supporting the 
food speculators of the country in their work of robbing the 
people. It is safe to assume that the men who are writing 
me have not read the bill nor the criticism that I made on 
one section of the measure. 

Mr. President, I want simply to say a word to the effect that 
while I hope the bill will be amended in some particulars, as, 
indeed, I believe the bill will be amended, I haye no intention 
of leading the opposition to the bill either as an individual 
Republican or as a representative of this side of the Chamber. 
I shall support the bill if it shall be shorn of certain objection- 
able features, and I feel so sure that those objectionable fea- 
tures will be eliminated from the bill that I feel warranted 
in saying that I shall give my support to the bill when the final 
vote shall be taken, as I approve of many of its provisions. Mr, 
Hoover, who is to be charged with the control of food matters, 
PRENAS that the bill needs amendment, as also does the Presi- 

ent. 

I am not in the habit, Mr. President, as my colleagues know, 
of making personal explanations or of justifying any votes that 
I may cast in the Senate. I always take the responsibility as an 
individual Senator, and in this matter, as in all other matters, 
I shall follow my custom in that regard. 

I believe, Mr. President, that no punishment is too severe fof 
the men who are speculating in food products or in any of the 
other necessaries of life, and my influence, whatever it may be, 
will be exerted in favor of punishing those men to the extent 
of the law, or, if necessary, to a greater extent than the present 
law provides. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
if it is his understanding that there is any provision in the 
pending bill for the prosecution of a violation of any provision 
in the bill with respect to gambling in farm products? 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are unquestionably penalties in the 
bill now under consideration. In addition to that I have sup- 
posed that the existing statutes were sufficient to reach these 
men if they were prosecuted with the vigor with which I think 
they ought to be prosecuted. The Sherman Antitrust Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commission act are bris- 
tling with severe penalties against this very class of offenders. 
Why the provisions of the existing law are not enforced by the 
Department of Justice surpasses my comprehension, but if addi- 
tional legislation is needed, let it be offered as an amendment 
to this bill, and I will support it. If, as I have said, the bill 
needs amendment in the particular the Senator from North 
Dakota calls my attention to, he will find me a very willing 
helper in any proposition that he may make in that regard. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly 

Mr. GRONNA,. I wish to say to the Senator that unless the 
bill has been changed from the form in which it was reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which I 
am a member, there is no such provision in the bill reaching any- 
body but the farmer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, of course, the bill is absolutely 
wrong, and if the Senator from North Dakota will offer an 
amendment correcting that omission I shall very gladly vote for 
it when it is presented. ` 

Now, Mr. President, I have said all I care to say. I am not 
supersensitive about what the newspaper press may say about 
me; 1 am not particularly supersensitive about what people, 
in my own State or in my own section of the country may feel 
concerning me, especially when they are laboring under a mis- 
apprehension; but I thought it my duty to state in a few words 
my attitude on this bill, and I shall look with a great deal of 
confidence to amendments to the bill that will enable me to give 
it my earnest and warm-hearted support. 

MrseREED. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. If the Senator will let me interrupt 
him for just a moment, I wish to say in reply to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that I hope he does not think I gave 
currency to any report that he was leading the opposition to the 


‘bill on the Republican side. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no, Mr. President, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I have been able to learn 
the sentiment of Members of the Senate, there are Republicans 
and Democrats who are supporting it, and probably some of each 
who are opposing it. So it has not been made a party question, 
and I have not seen any evidence of any attempt on the part of 
the Senator to lead or to formulate anything like that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not at all imagine that my good 
friend the Senator from Oregon was responsible for the news- 
paper article. It was some enterprising newspaper man who 
wanted to exploit the notion that there was to be organized 
opposition on this side of the Chamber to the bill, and in that 
respect he did both me and my Republican associates a wrong in 
giving currency to a report of that kind. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I should like to suggest in this connec- 
tion that there has been a great deal more opposition to the 
bill and more evidence of organized opposition to the bill on 
the Democratic side than there has been on the Republican side. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Most certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say that, so far as opposition on 
this side of the Chamber to the pending bill is concerned, I think 
the paramount object is to secure certain amendments that 
would render it even more efficient and less liable to constitu- 
tional, practical, and other objections. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that is precisely the attitude of some 
of us on this sidé of the Chamber. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very sorry, indeed, that I 
have taken so much of the time of the Senate, but every von- 
versation I have with Senators leads me to the opinion that a 
majority of the Members of this body have had their minds so 
occupied with other affairs, important committee engagements, 
and so forth, that they have been unable to give attention to an 
analysis of the bill, and that they have been inclined to take 
the articles and statements made with reference to it as a fair 
statement of what the bill coutains, I do not expect to do much 
more than to challenge attention to the provisions of this re- 
markable measure. I stated on yesterday that Mr. Hooyer him- 
self expressed astonishment, or in substance expressed astonish- 
ment, at some of its provisions. 1 astonished a very wise and 
able Senator this morning when Į overheard a dispute, one Sen- 
ator asserting ‘that the bill gave the power to regulate farm 
prices and the other one asserting there was nothing in the bill 
of that kind. The*one who asserted there was nothing of that 
kind in the bill said at once, “ I will refer you to Senator REED,” 
and he was surprised beyond measure when I said to him that 
undoubtedly that power was contained in the bill. So I say 
to Senators here, all I am asking is that we shall all thoroughly 
understand this measure, and if we do I am very sure it will be 
amended, and amended in the most radical way. 

Mr. BORAH. , Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has just stated that the bill cou- 
tains provisions authorizing the fixing of the prices of farm 
products. 

Mr. REED. I say the power contained in the bill, if em- 
ployed, will fix farm prices, and I intend to discuss that as I 
come to it. But if I may be permitted to begin where I left off 
on yesterday, I was carrying through as best I could a state- 
ment as to what is contained in the bill and had reached the 
point of section 12. Section 12 is what is known as the mini- 
tnum-price-fixing section. I presume I ought to use the term 
“the price-guaranteeing section.” I confess Į can not see any 
difference between guaranteeing a minimum price and fixing a 
minimum price, but Mr. Hoover objected to the term “ fixing a 
minimum price,” and so I employ the term “ guaranteeing.” 
This section, Senators, demands some special consideration. 
I confess that I can see within it some possibilities of good, 
and yet I fear there are in it some great possibilities of evil. 
I simply call attention to it. 

The section authorizes the guaranteeing of prices of agri- 
cultural. products for a period of not exceeding three years, 
nud gives authority to the food dictator to prescribe rules and 
regulations which must be conformed to by those receiving the 
henefit of such guaranty. 

During the time such guaranty is in effect the President is 
authorized—and of course that will mean whoever is food 
regulator, controller, dictator, or whatever term we employ— 

to fix an import duty upon such products as are shipped into 
‘the United States which may compete with the articles upon 
which a guaranty has been giyen. The President is authorized 
to fix the amount of this duty without any action by Congress 
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hereafter. It is an attempt absolutely to turn over to the ex- 


ecutive department the taxing power of the Republic; that 
power which was clung to by the Commons of England through 
all the dark and bloody days of tyranny, and which they so 
employed at last as to transform the British Empire substan- 
tially into a republic. The author of this proposition broadly 
gives the right to the executive department to fix a tax, to say 
when and upon what article it shall be levied; and yet I doubt 
not there are Senators in this body who believe that is within 
the Constitution. I merely mention this point and pass on. 

The object of levying this duty is, a price having been guar- 
anteed to the farmer, if it shall transpire that the price is 
higher than the market price would otherwise be, that our 
Government may be preserved from loss by preventing any 
grain coming in from any other country. That may be a very 
good thing for the farmer if that situation arises, but what 
about the consumers of the great cities in our land? Does 
that not mean that during this period of time the price of 
foodstuffs shall-be maintained at a higher level than that at 
which it otherwise would be? Does it not mean that every 
man who foils shall, during the period when this tax is being 
levied, in order to keep prices up be compelled to pay a greater 
price? If so, is it not time that the representatives from the 
great cities should give some attention to what may possibly 
happen to their own people? 

It is suggested to me by the Senator from Oklahoma. [Mr. 
Gore], who has given much study to this measure, that in Eng- 
land and France the Government absorbs this additional price, 
takes it off the consumer and places it as a general burden 
upon the Government; but in this country it is proposed to take 
it out of the pockets of the poor of the cities, provided a higher 
price is guaranteed than comes to exist as a general price 
throughout the world. Senators may think that is Wise, but it 
certainly is entitled to very serious consideration. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from -Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. GRON NA. I am very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is saying. I want to ask him if he under- 
stands that section 12 of the bill provides for any specific price 
to be fixed or guaranteed to the producer? 

Mr. REED, Oh, no. 3 

Mr. GRONNA. It is left absolutely to the officin!, who. of 
course, would be the price fixer. 

Mr. REED. I intend to discuss that; in other words, I intend 
to show that the farmers of the United States are to have their 
entire destiny placed in the control of one man absolutely, and 
that he can bring to them plenty or bankruptcy. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me further, is it 
the understanding of the Senator that the farmers have asked 
for this price fixing or guaranteeing of prices? 

Mr. REED. I can not speak for the farmers. I listened the 
other day to a very distinguished gentleman, who told me that 
he had already conferred with all the millers of the United 
States, and that the millers were ready to do certain things, 
Then, when I asked him how many millers he had talked with 
he said 11 out of 5,000, but he said they were here in a repre- 
sentative capacity; that is, they were presidents of some asso- 
ciations. He likewise undertook to speak for all the elevator 
men of the United States, when he had sen about the same 
proportion of them. I think we shall find there is some grave 
disappointment when we come to undertake to speak for any 
class of people. Therefore I do not undertake to speak for the 
farmers. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator. I do not claim to 
speak for the farmer, but I represent a constituency consisting 
mainly of farmers. 2 

Mr. REED. The Senator from North Dakota is himself a 
farmer. 

Mr. GRONNA, I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
the farmers of my State have asked to be let alone; they have 
not asked for this price fixing. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I desire to get along as rapidly 
as I can, for there are other matters of more importance than 
this. 

In order to maintain this minimum price thus guaranteed the 
President is authorized to hold, transport, sell, store, or dispose 
of the agricultural products aforesaid. In a word, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to create and maintain high prices to the 
consumer in order to make up for high prices guaranteed to the 
producer, and to do this by an import duty and by the very 
process of hoarding against which this bill levels its anathema. 
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If one of Mr. Hoover's agents or the Government's agents 
undertakes to take possession of your property, your mine, or 
your farm, and you in any way resist him, you are liable to a 
fine of $1,000 and to be sent to the penitentiary for a year. 

This astonishing provision is written on the very face of the 
measure. 

To carry out these beneficent objects, $2,500,000 is appro- 
priated for the purpose of the payment of rent, the expense of 
printing and publication, the purchase of material and equip- 
ment, and the employment of such persons and means in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere as are deemed essential. 
(Sec. 18.) 

Section 19 provides That for the purposes of this act the 
sum of $150,000,000 is hereby appropriated out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
immediately and until expended: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the purposes described in 
section 18.“ 5 

Here is a modest appropriation of $150,000,000 without the 
slightest limitation or information or knowledge with reference 

to its expenditure. 

There is no word in the bill suggesting for what this $150,- 
000,000 is te be used; but Mr. Hoover in his testimony stated, 
in effect, that it was to be employed to purchase in the open 
market the products the prices of which the Government in- 
tended to control. 

Mr. GALLINGER, 
him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr, GALLINGER. There is one thing certain regarding that 
$150.000,000, I apprehend, and that is that it will be added to 
the burden of taxation which the people of this country will 
have ultimately to pay. 

Mr, REED. Oh, certainly. 

Let me put this bill in a sentence, though a somewhat long 
one: 

Under its provisions when Mr. Hoover is once appointed, he 
can seize and control the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of all foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their pro- 
duction; he can likewise seize all mines of coal, iron, lead, 
zine, and copper; he can seize every article of fuel and com- 
mandeer the lumber business of the country; he can seize every 
factory engaged in manufacturing the necessaries aforesaid, in- 
cluding their secret processes; he can control their financing, 
a power which could be readily so stretched as to interfere 
with the banks, great and small; he can enter the homes of the 
citizens, provide what they shall have upon their tables, the 
kind of food they shall eat, the amount they may feed their 
children; he can take possession of businesses, wholesale and 
retail, and regulate the profits; he can compel a complete indus- 
trial and financial servitude; he can set himself up as the finan- 
cial and industrial overlord of the United States, and any citi- 
zen who fails to comply with his autocratic demands, or who 
attempts to resist his processes within the scope of his au- 
thority as above stated, may be heavily fined and incar@rated 
in the penitentiary. 

I add one further thing. He—and, of course, all this is done 
in the name of the President—can levy a tax without coming 
to Congress, fix the amount of that tax, and specify the ar- 
ticles upon which it is to be laid. 

Such a bill, Mr. President, would be treated with mingled 
astonishment and derision if it were not for the fact that for 
weeks the public has been told that the present high cost of 
living is due to wicked food speculators who have cor: wed the 
food of the country, advanced prices, impoverished the con- 
sumer, and brought famine to the homes of the poor, and that 
the bill proposes to put these villains out of business. 

Mr. President, every great newspaper, every cartoonist, every 
man apparently who just now is wielding the pen is engaged in 
telling the public just what I have here epitomized. I have 
sent ont letters to a large number of mayors of cities, which I 
intend to put in the Recorp, and almost without exception the 
replies show that, Instead of starvation and want, there is a 
better condition in American cities to-day than there has been 
for many years; but I do not intend to go into that at this 
time. 

This claim is, indeed, the chief stock in trade of the advocates 
of the bill; without it they would get nowhere. A 

Mr. President, everybody is for a bill that will put the specu- 
lator out of business. I mean “speculator,” using the term in 
its wicked sense; the man who seeks to forestall, the man who 
seeks to gather in his own hands the control of food, the man 
who is engaged in extortion—all that class of men—and I will 
go us far as any who goes farthest in that respect. When three 
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Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 


years ago we were discussing the Clayton bill, and I was urging 
that provisions of that kind should go intø the bill and that 
that instrument should have some teeth in it, when Congress 
was engaged in drawing the teeth, I was being denounced as a 
sort of wild man from the West, who wanted to destroy business 
in the country, and by the same papers that are now taking up 
this clamor. 

Mr. President there is always speculation in one sense in 
everything merchantable, and also there has been undoubtedly 
an accelerated speculation in recent months. This is not to be 
questioned; but if the speculators exist in such numbers, and 
have so conspired and acted together as to be able to control 
the food products of 100,000,000 people, then the fact of the 
conspiracy and those soncerned in it must be known. A fact 
of that magnitude could not be concealed. I appeal for the em- 
ployment of common sense. 

If the fact is so well known and admitted as to warrant 
congressional action and to demand the appointment of a food 
dictator, why have not the conspirators been brought to condign 
punishment? e 

What has become of the great Federal Trade Commission, 
that was loudly heralded by some of the gentlemen who are now 
most earnest in their advocacy of this bill as the complete 
remedy for all forms of unfair competition; a commission that 
was described as a supreme court of commerce, and that we 
were told would prevent extortion and overreaching of every 


kind, and would usher in the day when business would be con- 


ducted in accordance with the principles of the, golden rule? 

Is it not fair to conclude that the fact of the conspiracies is 
in doubt or that the Trade Commission is a fizzle? 

Oh, there arises before my mind the picture of the Senator 
from Nevada and the Senator from Texas and other Senators 
who denounced all those who questioned the wonderful efficacy 
of this commission as those who were unwilling to take pro- 
gressive and forward steps. I remember how at that time, when 
I said that I doubted the wisdom of the creation of this body, 


I was then, as now, held up before the world as an example ofa a 


man who was fighting the administration; and yet I did much 
more to help, I think, in my humble way—and I claim no special 
credit—the success of my party than some of these papers that 
in the lást campaign were denouncing President Wilson as a 
dangerous man and unfit for reelection, but who are now deifying 
him, saying that everything he does is right, and laying at his 
door not that which has come from his brain, but that which 
has been prepared in some department by some cheap lawyer 
who could not make a living at home, and who came to this 
town to get a job because he could not meet the fair competition 
in his own town. But I digress, ` 

Likewise I inquire what has happened to the Department of 
Justice? Its powers under the law are of the most ample kind. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act declares: 3 

Secriox 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations is illegal, 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, 
or combine, or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize 
any part of the trade or commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Clayton Act extends and strengthens the Sherman Act. 
I do not pause to quote its provisions. h 

The Federal Trade Commission act, passed September 20, 
1914, empowers the commission— 

Sec. 5. Whenever it shall have reason to believe that any person, 
partnership, or corporatiou engaged in commerce has been or is using 
any unfair method of competition in commerce, and it shall appear that 
a proceeding in respect thereto would be to the interest of the public, 
then the board may pr to summon before it the gullty parties, 
take testimony, and’issue.orders for a discontinuance of such practices, 

And we were tolti that the phrase “ any unfair method of com- 
petition in commerce” reached out its legislative arm and 
grasped and controlled all the wretches in the world who were 
guilty of any kind of extortion. 

But I pass on, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? j 

Mr. REED. In a moment. I wish the Senator would let 
me finish this theme, and then I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Whatever may be said of the Clayton Act or of the Trade 
Commission act, the fact remains that an attempt to corner any 
staple commodity, even by purchases upon the board of trade, 
is in violation of law and ean be punished. This was expressly 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States in October, 
1912, in the case of United States v. Patten (226 U. S., 525). 
I quote from the syllabus: 


A 8 to run a corner in the available supply of a staple com- 
modity which is normally a subject of interstate commerce, such as cot- 


ton, and thereby to artificially enhance its price throughout the coun- 


try, is within the terms of section 1 of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890. 
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I read very briefly from the context, at page 540: 


We come, then to the question whether a conspiracy to run a corner 
in the available supply of a staple commodity, such as cotton, normally 
a subject of trade and commerce among the States, and thereby to en- 
hance artificially its price throughout the country and to compel all 
who have on to obtain it to pay the enhanced price or else to 
leave their needs unsatisfied, is wi the terms of section 1 of the 
antitrust act, which makes it a criminal offense to “engage in” a 
“ conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States.” he circuit court, as we have seen, answered the question 
in the negative; and this, although accep ni: as an allegation of fact 
rather than as a mere economic theory of the pleader, the statement 
in the counts that interstate trade and commerce would necessarily be 
obstructed by the operation of the conspiracy. The reasons assigned 
for the ruling and now pressed upon our a tion are (1) that the 
conspiracy does not belong to the class in which the members are en- 
gaged in interstate trade or commerce and agree to suppress competi- 

on among themselves; (2) that running a corner, instead of re- 
straining competition, tends, temporarily at least, to stimulate it; 
and (3) that-the obstruction of interstate trade and commerce resulting 
from the operation of the conspiracy, even although a necessary re- 
8 would be so indirect as not to be a restraint the sense of the 
statute, 

Upon careful reflection we are constrained to hold that the reasons 
given do not sustain the ruling and that the answer to the question must 
be in the affirmative. 

. * * * * * * 

It was a conspiracy to run a corner in the market. The commodity 
to be cornered was cotton, a product of the Southern States, largely 
used and consumed in the Northern States. It was a subject of in- 
terstate trade and commerce, and through that channel it was ob- 
tained from time to time by the many manufacturers of cotton fabrics 
in the Northern States. ‘the corner was to be conducted in the Cot- 
ton Exchange in New York City, but by means which would enable 
the conspirators to obtain control of the available supply and to en- 
hance the price to all buyers in every market of the country. This 
control and the enhancement of the price were features of the con- 
sea | upon the attainment of which it is conceded its success de- 
pena . Upon the corner becoming effective, there could be no trad- 
ng in the commodity save at the will of the conspirators and at such 
price as their interests leigh prompt them to exact. And so, the 
conspiracy was to reaco and to bring within its dominating influence 
the entire cotton trade of the country. 

Bearing in mind that such was the nature, on tects and scope of the 
conspiracy, we regard it as altogether plain at by its necessary 
operation it would directly and materially impede and burden the due 
course of trade and commerce among the States and therefore inflict 
upon the public the injuries which the antitrust act is designed to 

revent. See Swift & Co. v. United States, 196 U. S., 375, 396-400; 
we v. wlor, 208 U. S., 274; Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 

221 U. S., 1; United States v. American Tobacco Co., 221 U. S., 106.) 
> s + * * * * 

As we are of opinion that the statute does embrace the conspiracy 
which the circuit court treated as charged in counts 7 and 8, as con- 
strued by it, its judgment upon those counts is reversed and the case 
is remanded for further proceedings in conformity with this opinion, 


Mr. President, the power, then, undoubtedly exists now to 
grasp every man who has tried to corner necessities that are to 
be employed in interstate commerce; and I ask again, Where 
has the Department of Justice been, if the conspiracy is so 
wide and general as to have affected the prices in every city 
of the United States? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President > 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Speaking of the act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, I want, with the permission of the Senator, 
to call his attention to a certain specific case, and a very im- 
portant one, 

The Senator will remember that a great deal was said about 
the high price of twine and cordage, and some of the Members 


of this body fixed the blame upon the American manufacturers. 


A committee of this body was appointed, consisting of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH], and myself. This committee held 
hearings for 30 days. We heard all the testimony. We had 
witnesses here from all these manufacturers, and we had wit- 
nesses here from Yucatan. The fact was-established that there 
was a monopoly, or trust, but it was not in this country. It 
was a foreign trust, consisting of the people of Yucatan. 

The Federal Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice have all these facts. This trust raised the price of raw 
material, the sisal hemp, from 6} to 19} cents per pound. Does 
the Senator believe that any of the provisions of this bill will 
help to solve the problem of the farmer who has to buy this 
twine, running up at the old price to about $20,000,000, and 
at the new price now to about three times that much, which of 
course naturally adds to the cost of the production of food? 

Mr. REED. So as to get the farmer cheap twine? 

Mr. GRONNA. Les. 

Mr. REED. I do not see how the bill would help along that 
line. I thank the Senator for his contribution, but I am dis- 
cussing the legal proposition now, or, rather the powers we have 
under the law and the machinery; and I have referred to the 
Trade Commission and to our Federal machinery. 

Mr. GRONNA. r. President, I do not wish to disturb the 
Senator unduly, but this is a legal proposition. . 

Mr. REED. Then let me discuss it as a separate proposition, 
please, a little later. Just now I do not want to be diverted. 


Mr. GRONNA. No; I do not wish to take the Senator's 
attention away from his speech; but it is a legal proposition, 
and the Department of Justice have all these facts, and we 
ought to know whether or not the condition can be remedied. 


Mr. REED. I shall be glad to return to that later. 

But, Mr. President, the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice at Washington are not the only forces 
that this nation-wide conspiracy to raise prices and to fore- 
stall the market must confront. 

- Forty-eight States have laws condemning pools, trusts, combi- 
nations, conspiracies, restraints of trade, forestalling, and extor- 
tion. Forty-eight States have governors, some of whom must 
honestly desire to protect their people. Forty-eight States have 
attorneys general, some of whom must be honest. Forty-eight 
States have constabularies, some of whom must be efficient. Is 
it not singular that some of these have not apprehended the 
culprits? 

And yet the story is not told. There must be more than 3,000 
prosecuting attorneys who have power to drag before as many. 
grand juries the wretched culprits who, in their respective dis- 
tricts, have by act or word aided, abetted, or assisted in the 
formation or carrying out of the villainous conspiracy to rob and 
starve the American people. Yet, instead of a perfect flood of 
indictments, there has only been an occasional prosecution. ` 

To say t a crime is so universal as to rob the consumers of 
an entire Nation, and yet that it can not be detected and its 
ee indicted, is to indict the Government for inefficiency and 
ailure. 

If this country is being robbed in the manner asserted, then I 
demand to know why the Department of Justice does not in- 
stantly act. Has the country come to so miserable an estate 
that it must admit that the machinery of the law has broken 
down; that the arm of justice is paralyzed; and that the only 
way it can protect the people against the extortions of the food 
swindler is to appoint a dictator and take possession of the food 
alike, whether owned by honest men or rogues? 

But, Mr. President, in addition to the laws to which I have 
called attention, I recur to the fact that some three weeks ago 
we passed in the Senate a bill that came to us from the House. 
We passed it with an amendment known as the Nelson amend- 
ment. That amendment gives to our Government the authority 
to close any grain exchange where grain is being cornered, where 
trade is being carried on dishonestly, or where the practices exist 
against which we are told that this legislation is leveled; and 
yet I charge that the author or the man who takes the responsi- 
bility for the authorship of the bill now before us has held up 
that bill containing that provision in the House of Representa- 
tives. I made the charge yesterday, and as a news item the 
Washington Star of last night contained a similar statement. 
Moreover, it is held up lest, if we pass that amendment, there 
will be no necessity for this bill. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, if it be asserted that there 
has been no general conspiracy, and yet that there has been a 
general rise of prices in numerous articles, this is to ad- 
mit that there is in operation one or more general causes which 
haye led hundreds of thousands of people to act in the same-way 
and at the same time. Such a condition can be met only by a 
removal of the cause. There are, in fact, a number of general 
causes which can no more be legislated out of existence than 
the order of King Canute could avert the rising tide. 

What are some of these general causes? 

First. There has been an enormous increase in the money of 
the world. 

It is now generally conceded that the law of Profs. Fisher, of 
Yale, and Kemmerer, is correct. That law is— 

The prices of commodities are dependent upon the money in circula- 
tion, multiplied by the 3 of circulation, plus the credits (bank 
deposits subject to check) multiplied by their velocity of circulation. 
(American Produce Exchange Markets, September, 1911, pp. 166-173.) 
~ That is to say, the volume of money, together with the 
rapidity with which it moves; the amount of credit money, 
which is checks, drafts, and so forth, based upon deposits, to- 
gether with their rapidity of movement, fixes the prices of com- 
inodities. 

Mr. President, it is now generally admitted that that law is 
correct; and let me, if you please, apply it to present condi- 
tions, Before I do so I call attention to the fact that Prof. 
Seligman, of Columbia, agrees in substance with this law. This 
is the day of college professors. You can not get to be an avi- 
ator now without a diploma, He says: 


It is obvious, then, that apart from the minor oscillations in any 
one commodity a general change in the level of prices can be explained 
only by a cause which attaches equally to all prices. Now, price in 

neral is value expressed in terms of money; hence a gene change 
n the price level means a change in the value of money. But the 
value of money, like the value of everything else, depen ppor aa 

om the 


relation of the supply of money to the demand of money. 
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ized world is now, an 


has been for some time, 


In other words, is turned out In such enormous titten tha 
it is falling 'n value. ut a fall in the value of „ other things 
being equal, is tantamount to a rise in general prices, 


What, now, are the facts with reference to the increase in 
the volume of the world’s money as credit and in the rapidity 
or velocity of trade? I wish I might have the attention of the 
Senate. This giving absent treatment to a United States Sen- 
ator is an exceedingly discouraging method of practice. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator have me call for a quorum? 

Mr. REED. I do not care about that. But what are the 
facts? Since 1912 the cireulation of all kinds of money has 
increased, as is shown in the annexed table. It will be ob- 
served that when the war began the average per capita circu- 
lation in the United States and the countries of our allies, tak- 
ing them all together, was $24.37. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the ehair). 
The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called tlhe roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Asburst James McNary Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, Mich. 
Borah Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. New Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Overman Swanson 
Culberson Kellogg go 
Cummins Kendrick Penrose Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Fletcher King nsdell ‘Trammell 
Gallinger Knox eed Wadsworth 
re La Follette Shafroth Warren 
Gronna McCumber ep! t 
Hale McKellar Sherman 
Husting McLean Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Pirracan], the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHTTLAN I, thé junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kerloa], and the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
are absent on official business in connection with committee 
work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to make the same announcement 
as before, and let it stand for the day, in reference to the ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. SH1etps] on account of sickness. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I wish to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Mississippi IMr. Vanbauax] on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have just called attention to the 
fact that it is now admitted that the price of commodities de- 
pends upon the volume of money, multiplied by the velocity of 
circulation, plus the volume of credits, multiplied by their 
velocity of circulation. Bearing that in mind, I call attention 
to the fact that since 1912 the circulation of all kinds of money 
has increased, as is shown in a table to which I invite your at- 
tention. It will be observed that when the war began the aver- 
age per capita circulation in the United States and the coun- 
tries of our allies, all added together and averaged, was $24.87. 
It is to-day $48.45, and yet gentlemen are astonished at the rise 
in prices. There is an increase of approximately 100 per cent 
in the circulation of money in the countries of the allies and in 
our own country. The circulation of Germany has increased, 
according to the latest figures I could obtain, from $21.86 to 
$44, an increase of more than 100 per cent. I have not the fig- 
ures for Austria, but it is safe to say the increase there has 
been greater than in Germany. Thus we find that in the greater 
part of the civilized world the circulation of money has sub- 
stantially doubled. 

The per capita circulation of the United States has actually 
increased in three years from $32.98 to $45.49. In the past 
year alone it has increased nearly $6 per capita. 

I append a table showing the circulation of the United States 
and our allies and Germany in 1912, 1913, 1915, and 1917: 


2. AA ALTER $32.98 t $45.49 
21.21 40.00 

ar 43.91 398.00 

21.36 344.00 

13.09 130.00 

6.45 533.78 

1 June 1. 1917, May 10, 1917. May 7,1917. May. 1917. April. 1917 
Let me call attention to the table specifically. The small 


figures I shall call now will be for the year 1912, the large fig- 
ures for the year 1917. 
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United States, $32.98; present volume, $45.49. 
United Kingdom, $21.21; present volume, $40 per capita. 

France, $48.91; present volume, $93. That was the amount on 
May 10, 1917. 

Germany, $21.36; and on May 7, 1917, $44. 

Italy, $13.09, which dropped for some reason to $8.82 in 1913, 
tag $26.97 in 1915, and went to $30 in the month of May, 

Russia, $6.45 in 1912, $5.63 in 1913, $11.39 in 1915, and $33.78 
in April, 1917. 

In the figures given for the United Kingdom in the above 
table I have in the absence of other data assumed the stock of 
gold of England to be the same in 1917 as it was in 1916 A 
large proportion of this increase has been in paper money. I 
append a table showing the per capita increase in paper money: 
Per capita paper currency, 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom ran up from $2.54 per capita in 1912 
to approximately $20 in 1917; France, from $8.23 in 1912 to 
$93 ca 1917; Germany, from $4.03 to $44; Italy, from $5.25 
to x 

Let us consider it from the question of volume. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the United Kingdom on May 30 last they 
had in circulation of paper money $948,787,000; in Russia on 
April 21—listen to these figures—$5,744,089,000; Germany on 
May T, $2,996,420,000; France on May 10, $3,720,108,000, I ap- 
pend it in tabular form: 


8 9 on May 30 had in circulation $948, 787, 000 
000 


n . Fad, ORG: 
Germany, e 40 — ̃ ̃ ̃ — ES 2 — — ged 


This stupendous increase in paper money has been accom- 
panied by a movement on the part of all European Governments, 
save England, to substantially retire and hoard into banks gold 
and silver so that the business of these countries is almost 
entirely done on paper or other depreciated forms of money. 
Indeed, it is said that even in England they are using a species 
of money resembling our old-time shin plasters, and which they 
designate as “luggage checks,” while in Germany they are 
actually employing fron in making subsidiary coin. 

The Swiss Bankeyerein gives the following table: 


The period covered in the table is from the end of June, 1914, 
to the end of 1916, and of course does not show the full in- 
creases because since the end of 1916 there have been further 
targe increases, but the total is sufficiently astonishing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator made any estimate of the 
volume of gold in the different countries as compared with the 
issue of paper money? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I have that also. In Great Britain the 
gold increase in this period of time was 106.6 per cent, but its 
paper increase was 544 per cent. In France the gold increase 
was 25.1 per cent, but its paper increase 175.6 per cent. In Rus- 
sia the gold increase is given at 104 per cent and its paper 
increase 426 per cent, but it does not embrace the recent addi- 
tion. In Italy there was a gold decrease of 26,3 per cent and 
a paper increase of 144.6 per cent. In Japan there was a gold 
increase of 53 per cent and-a paper increase of 49.7 per cent. 
In Germany there was a gold increase of 93 per cent and a 
paper increase of 359.3 per cent. But, I repeat, those figures 
are back in the year 1916, and undoubtedly there has been a 
much larger increase since. 

In Austria-Hungary the gold increase I could not obtain, but 
there has been a paper increase, or was up to the time these 
figures were obtained, of 189 per cent. Taking the average for 


these countries, there was a total gold increase of 57.6 per cent, 
and a paper increase of 268 per cent. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How much gold? 

Mr. REED, I did not separate that. Our increase is largely 
gold. It must be so. 

Mr. President, that only expresses one side or phase of this 
question, that is, the money, but equally important, more im- 
portant indeed is the question of credit, because everybody 
is coming to know that if a man puts a thousand dollars in a 
bank and checks against it constantly the $1,000 in the bank 
counts as money, and yet his checks are performing the office 
of money within their limited sphere. 

I am unable to do more than to estimate the amount for the 
United States. The only record kept is of the clearing-house 
transactions which, of course, are limited to the few cities hav- 
ing such organizations. Yet in those cities it will be observed 
that the bank clearings which were only aire 506,000,000 in 1912 
amount to $304,367,539,500 in 1917. 


CHECK AND DRAFT TRANSACTIONS. 


No record is kept of the check and draft transactions of the 
country. The closest estimate of these transactions obtainable 
is shown by clearing-house transactions, which record only the 
bills of exchange passing between banks. 

The clearing-house transactions as shown by the reports of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for several years ending Sep- 
tember 30 are exhibited in the table which I ask leave to insert 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kro in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


With- 


221. 707. 000, 000 


Mr. REED. Notice that the figures for the year of 1917 to 
compare with the above figures are not available, because the 
above figures are given for years ending September 30. How- 
ever, in the 8-month period from October 1, 1916, to June 1, 
1917, the total bank clearings were $202,911,693,000, as compared 
with $159,119,076,000 for the corresponding 8 months of the 
previous year, an increase, stated roughly as I look at the 
figures now, of something like 30 per cent in one year’s time. 

There are further figures along this line which I ask leave 
to insert in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to do so will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

According to the amount above set forth for the 8 months ending 
June 1, 1917, bank clearings for 1 month or one-eighth that amount 
would ‘be $25, 263,961,625, as compared with bank clearings for 1 
month during the corres jonding period of the previous year, which 
were $19,889,884,500 ; 78 755 the monthly . as shown above for 
the past 8 months, multiplied by 12 months, wh h would re approxi- 
mately the figures for 1917, gives a total of $304,367,539,500. 

Mr. REED. Take the deposits of the national banks alone 
for the United States, and they show an enormous increase, I 
shall append a table to my remarks which I ask leave to print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Increase of total gross deposits in national banks. 


Without objection, permission 


June, 19181111 $6, 8.288.298 200, a 
e 61t, 309. 900 
8, 143, 000, 000 
March 5, 1517 9, 273, 800, 000 


Mr. REED. I call attention to the fact that in June, 1913, 
the total gross deposits of the national banks were $6,015,200,000, 
and on March 5, 1917, they were $9,273,800,000. Thus in two 
years’ time has come this mighty increase in the volume of de- 
posits in the national banks. 

The full effect of the foregoing increases can not be appre- 
ciated without considering the fact that the trade has been 
more active, and consequently the velocity of circulation more 
rapid than probably at any period of the world’s history. 

Taking these facts all together, every candid and thoughtful 
man must admit that in the single cause of increased money 
and credits is to be found one of the principal reasons for an 
advance in prices. But I am not without authority for this 


statement, ¢ The London Economist, commenting on the figures 
contained in the last table, stated that even in England, which 
has been the most conservative of all foreign countries, the“ in- 
flation has already done much harm by raising discontent in 
the country and increasing the cost of the war owing to the 
rise in prices that it has helped to cause.” 
terly, Apr. 17, p. 35.) 


(Information Quar- 


The Economic Journal—the journal of the Royal Economic 
Society, for December, 1916—diseusses the effect of inflation 
on prices. The author's conclusions are summed up at page 
439, as follows: 

There has been a general conformity between the increases of our 
note issues and the rise in prices in the 22 Kingdom. The increase’ 
in prices as shown by the index numbers has lowed the increases 
of the notes. The issues of certificates have ex- 
The notes of the 

governmen reserve in place of gold) 
have largely increased. In s yes er ine the ee notes, more silver 
coins have gone into circula ‘here has been a continuous rise 
in wages (taking the family Mag 55 wage-carning unit) and in retail 
prices of an kinds. In general, the movement in prices is of the char- 
acter associated with overissues of inconvertible paper, such as has 
taken place in the other belligerent countries. The rise in prices in 
the United sepa i was for a time hardly appreciable, and is still very 
much less than in the United Kingdom, 

This article was written in 1916 in the month of December. 

I now call the attention of thoughtful Members of the Senate 
and the attention of the country, to the fact—and yet this will, 
I fear, not go to the country, for it is a fact that is not in 
accordance with the whim of the hour, but it must be reckoned 
with as one of the eternal laws of economics, namely, that we 
must look to this general world condition of money as being one 
of the chief reasons for the rise of prices. 

I add this now, lest I may forget it later on, that another law 
of finance is, that cheap money drives out good money. Accord- 
ingly it is not difficult to understand why, in countries that have 
inflated their currency by the issuance of paper, the business of 
such countries being conducted with paper, the gold naturally 
flows to the United States; so we are accumulating vast hoards 
of gold in our own country; but when that gold is so accumu- 
lated, it likewise swells prices, for, after all, to use the argument 
of the old financial days, money is the yardstick by which prices 
are measured; and yet you can not get a modern doctor, who 
has a cure for every ill ready on his shelves, corked, labeled, 
and blown in the bottle with the name of its author, to give con- 
sideration to this world-wide state of affairs. You can not 
get Congress to pause and listen to these facts, which can no 
more be overcome by extraordinary remedies of any kind than 
you can overcome any law that is fundamental and based upon 
eternal truths. 

Now, Mr, President, there is a second great cause, namely, a 
world shortage. Bradstreet, comparing the crop of 1916 with 
the crop of 1915, declared that there was a decrease in Europe, 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, and Australasia of a 
total of 986,000,000 bushels. I ask leave to print the table with 
its details. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the order 
will be made. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


[From the Literary Digest, Mar. 17, 1917, p. 785.] 
Total decrease— Bushels. 

0 T——f— . T ihi 290, 000, 000 
In the United States. 368, 000, 000 
In Cauada — 176, 000, 000 
py hs cot) RE Lee IR eS RRR i aS 92, 000, 
To vAustralaslas !!!!!! 60, 000, 

A Aa r T Sa ee ee 986, 000, 000 


Mr. REED. As an offset to this it is calculated that we have 
on hand a much larger supply than is usually carried over. 
Nevertheless, the shortage is sufficient to account for the very 
great increase in the price of wheat. 

Mr. President, I decline to go on, and I moye that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest the 9 of a quorum. 

Mr. REED. Well, I will withdraw the motion to adjourn, if 
the Senator desires to make that suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum can not be withdrawn. 5 

Mr. REED. I understand that; but I say that I withdraw 
my motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is with- 
drawn. The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


Ashurst James Martin Sterling 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. New Stone 
Borah Jones, Wash. Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Page Swanson 
Culberson Kenyon Ransdell ‘Thomas 

C 8 King ‘Thompson 
Fletcher Knox Sheppard Townsend 
Gore McCumber Sherman Underwood 
Gronna McKellar Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hale McNary Smoot 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpAMAN] is detained on official 
business. 
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Mr, STERLING. I announce the absence of the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan], and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHAFRoTH] in attendance on a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
‘swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I ask that the names of the absentees 
be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of.the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Pomerenr, Mr. SHarrotH, Mr. Saar of Maryland, Mr. 
Warsa, and Mr. WEEKS answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Hustine, Mr. Cuuuixs, Mr. Corr, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. 
La Forterre, Mr. Owen, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. Simmons en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to announce that the Public Lands 
Committee is in session, and that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] is detained in attendance upon that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a third cause for high prices, 
universal in its effect, is the existence of the European war. 
Wars invariably stimulate prices. They always lead to the 
hoarding of foodstuffs, They create alarms, interfere with 
transportation, and in a hundred ways are calculated to increase 
the price of everything, including wages. I do not intend to 
go into any elaborate discussion of that point, It is self-evi- 
dent, and is borne out by all history. 

Fourth. The alarmist has been abroad in the land. Even 
Mr. Hoover a few days ago, in giving his testimony, said: 

We now have a high cost of living in this country beyond the abili- 
ties of certain sectfons of the population to withstand and to secure 
proper nourishment from the wage level of the country, 

And in substance and effect his testimony would lead to the 
opinion that our country is liable to experience great suffering. 
On the floor of the Senate I have heard statements to the effect 
that grim want is at our door, and yet these statements are 
plainly exaggerations. Their effect is illustrated by certain 
market quotations, which, together with explanatory comment, 
I ask to insert in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“New Yorn, May 10. 

“ Herbert C. Hoover, who recently came from Europe to advise the 
Government on food conditions in Europe, says that without control 
we may see flour at $20 a barrel before the year is over.” 

In the body of the article Mr. Hoover is quoted as saying: 

“If * $` the whole world * “ is to have the unrestricted 
run of our markets in competition with each other and in competition 
with the speculator in this country, we may expect to see $5 wheat 


before the year is over.” 


I have only quoted a few lines out of it. It was that long interview 
of Mr. Hoover. 


The effect of Mr. Hoover's interview is found in the market report 
of the next day, as follows: 

“Trade was limited in the wheat department yesterday, but traders 
were wild in their movements at times, and prices again reached new 
high records. The famine talk of Herbert C. Hoover and the Govern- 
ment’s urgent requests for conservation of food supplies started a buy- 
ing rally that put values materially aboye the high records made 
Thursday.” 

Mr, REED. Fifth. the purchase by the allies of enormous 
quantities of wheat, probably over 100,000,000 bushels, purchased 
in the form of futures, thus actually cornering the market, the 
price of spot wheat being forced far above the price of futures ; 
the rigging of the market by the allies through the process of 
selling out their corners at an advance and immediately pur- 
chasing futures. 

In addition to this, it is stated authoritatively that on the 
day wheat made its sensational advance neutral countries went 
into the market and purchased enormous quantities, the amount 
being placed as high as 500,000 bushels, Even Mr. Hoover ad- 
mits the unrestricted purchasing by the European Governments 
to have been one of the great causes of the advance. <A current 
market report assigns this as the cause. I ask leave to insert 
this in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From the Kansas City Star, May 13.] 


„The scramble for wheat—Last week's advances outdid any previous 
experience—Future markets appear to be tied up by large contracts held 
by exporters—Milling demands diminishing.” ; 

In the body of the article it is stated: 


“MILLERS AND EXPORTERS COMPETE, 


It has been an altogether abnormal market throughout for two rea- 
sons: One, that the representatives of foreign Governments hold large 
contracts which sellers have found difficulty in filling, and the other 
that there suddenly developed an unprecedented domestic demand for 
flour due to the excessive purchases above current needs for household 
consumption all over the country.” 

The domestic demand referred to was the buying that suddenly 
started when the housewives got frightened and began their buying a 
barrel of flour apiece, which, as I stated the other day, happened here 
in Washington. I continue reading: 

“ Millers say this demand is the chief reason why they have been able 
to pay the extraordinary prices for wheat to grind immediately.” 

Mr. REED. It is interesting at this point, however, to note 
that during the entire period of the sensational rise in the 
price of wheat the professional speculator was nearly all the 
time a bear in the market. In the market report of a Kansas 
City paper the following appeared, which I give simply as a 
sample: 

Many speculators have been willing to sell wheat for future delivery 
at less than the current value of car lots, on the theory that wheat 
above $2 a bushel is so high that buyers would hesitate about paying 
the price, and the high price itself would operate as an obstacle to any 
additional rise by checking the demand and curtailing consumption. 
The short sellers, however, found that in endeavoring to cover these 
contracts it was necessary to bid the market up higher than ever, 

Considering all these causes together, it is not astonishing 
that wheat went to an unprecedented price and that it occurred 
without any concerted scheme of what are commonly known as 
speculators, the speculators in this case being, in fact, the great 
Governments of Europe. Even Mr. Hoover does not pretend to 
claim that the speculators on the board of trade were solely 
responsible for haying run up the price of wheat. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


RECESS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has been quite difficult to maintain 
a quorum this afternoon, and as the Senator from Missouri is 
discussing a very interesting subject in connection with this 
bill, I feel that more of the Senators should hear him. Some 
of the Senators are engaged in committee work and some are 
compelled to be absent from the Senate, and I therefore move 
that the Senate take a recess until Monday at 12 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, June 23, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, June 25, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 23, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: ; : 

O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, look down from Thy 
throne of grace with pitying love upon Thy children who have 
not yet learned the art of living together in peace. It is the 
old, old story, the struggle for liberty in thought and purpose 
in consonance with the ideals revealed in Sacred Writ. Be 
very near to the fathers and mothers who are called upon to 
give their sons to the hardships, exposures, temptations, and 
dangers of war. Comfort them with the thought that theirs 
is a sacrifice for humanity, Wisely direct our President, and 
all who are in authority, that they may provide ways and means, 
Strengthen our forces on land and on sea that, victory may 
speedily come in the interests of justice, liberty, right, and 
truth, in the spirit of Him who died that we might know truth. 
And Thine be the praise forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


CONDEMNATION OF LAND FOR MILITARY 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill S. 2458, together with certain 
amendments proposed by the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 2453. 
together with amendments suggested by the committee. The 
Clerk will report the bill. S 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
is asking for unanimous consent. The Chair is having the bill 
reported so that the Members may know what is in it. 


PURPOSES. 


- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (5. 2453) to authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for 
military purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the Secretary of War may cause 
proceedings to be instituted in the name of the United States, in any 
court having jurisdiction of such proceedings for the acquirement by 
condemnation of any land, or right pertaining thereto, needed for the 
site, location, construction, or prosecution of works for fortifications 

, and coast defenses, military training camps, and other military Purposes, 
such 5 to be prosecuted in accordance with the laws relating 
to suits for the condemnation of property of the States wherein the 
procera ee may be instituted: Provided, That when the owner of 
such land or rights pertaining thereto shall fix a oe for the same, 
which, in the opinion of the tary of War, shall be reasonable, he 
may purchase the same at such price without further delay: Provided 
3 That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept on 

half of the United States donations of land and the rights pertaining 
thereto required for the above-mentioned purposes. 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “land” insert the words temporary 
use thereof or other interests therein.” 

Page 2, line 8, after the word purposes“ insert the following: 

“And provided ‘further, That when such property is acquired in 
time of war or the imminence thereof upon the filing of the petition 
for the condemnation of any and, temporary use thereof or other in- 
terest therein or right pertaining thereto to be acquired for any of 
the purposes aforesald, mmediate possession thereof may be taken to 
the extent of the interest to be acquired and the lands may be oc- 
11 275 and used for military purposes, and the proviso of section 
355 of the Revised Statutes, Eror ding that no public money shall be 
expended upon such laod until the written opinion of the Attorne 
General shall be had in tavor of the validity of the title, nor un 
the consent of the legislature of the State in which the land is located 
has been given, shal) be. and the same are hereby, suspended during 
the per‘od of the existing emergency.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to know how much time the gentleman 
thinks will be consumed in the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. DENT. It ought not to be over three minutes. The 
bill has been explained to the other side. And there will prob- 
ably be one or two amendments which we will accept. If I 
thought there would be any controversy, I would withdraw it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, permit me to say to the gentle- 
man that I looked at the bill, and I do not think there is any 
disposition on this side to consume any time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, I desire to 
inquire of the gentleman whether, if consent is given, he and 
the committee will consent to an amendment striking out of the 
bill the words “other military purposes,” limiting it to the 
securing of these cantonments, which, I understand, is the pur- 
pose of the bill? 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The question is, first, on the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
rorD] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STAFFORD : Enge 2, line 4, after the word " pur- 
chase,” insert the words or enter into a contract for the use of.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of this amendment, in a word, 
is to grant authority to the Secretary of War to lease as well as 
to purchase these various sites. There can be no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer two other minor 
amendments. - After the word “land,” in line 2, insert the word 
interest.“ 

Also. in line 7, on the same page, after the word “ the,” insert 
the words “interest and.” Those two minor amendments are 
offered in order to make it harmonious with the committee 
amendment on page 1. 

Mr. DENT. Ihave no objection to the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendments are 


agreed to. 


There was no objection. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 1, 
line 9, by striking out the comma after the word “defenses” ' 
and inserting the word “and,” and, in line 10, strike out the 
words “and other military purposes.” 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to the amendment. I will 
suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin that he ought to 
strike out the word “and” in that line. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. ' 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lexroor: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“ defenses,” strike out the comma and insert the word “and,” and in 
line 10 strike out the words “ and other military purposes.” 

— SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, to the gentléman 
from Alabama that the word “and” following the word “ for- 
nanton ” should be stricken out. I offer that as an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The Clerk read as follows:, 

Following the word “fortification,” on page 1, line 9, strike oul 
the word “ and.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. . 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CAPTAINS IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House bill 4897, authorizing the 
appointment of captains in the Medical Corps of the Army 
without five years’ previous service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House bill 4897. 
Is there objection? ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD. That can be brought up on Monday, Mr. 
Speaker. t 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on Senate bill 2453. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, as indl- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
on what subject? 

Mr. JACOWAY. On the bill S. 2453, the bill we have jus 
considered. r 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solye itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) 
for the conservation of food and fuel. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘ Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4961, with Mr. HAMLIN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4961, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

A bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and 
defense 75 encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on yesterday it 
had been agreed by unanimous consent that all debate on sec- 
tion 12 and all amendnients thereto be closed after two hours of 
debate, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] and the other by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Havcen]. The Chair woutd like to inquire of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina what the policy will be in regard to 
offering amendments during these two hours of debate? 
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Mr. LEVER. I understand that all amendments that are to 
be offered to this section of the bill must be offered now and 
held to be pending. 

Mr. LENROOT. They ought to be yoted upon as we proceed; 
otherwise there can be no intelligent action on them. 

Mr. LEVER. Let the amendments be offered and discussed 
and voted upon as offered. 

Mr. SABATH. That would not foreclose any amendment to 
an amendment. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The last request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina does not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the regular procedure. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no request to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr; MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Are the amendments to be offered at this time 
to be pending, or are they to be offered and voted on as we go? 

The CHAIRMAN. They are to be offered and voted on as 
we go. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUTCHINSON] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. The gentleman from New Jersey 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUTCHINSON : Page 13, strike out line 11 
to the comma and insert in lieu thereof the following: Guarantee 
within a period not exceeding one year.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of this 
section, I have been opposed to this section in the committee, 
for the reason that it is not, in my judgment, practicable. My 
judgment is that the price can not be fixed without a great 
deal of expense, and we will not gain anything by having a mini- 
mum price. Neither do I believe that the farmers need it or 
want it. 

This amendment is to correct, in section 12, on line 13, the 
three-year period. This measure is a war measure, and becomes 
null and void a year after. Under this provision a farmer has 
a contract to get the minimum price; and, if the object of the 
bill is to prevent hoarding, the farmer can sign an agreement 
with the Government, and then he has three years to sell his 
wheat, and the bill becomes void in one year; so that the bill 
itself does not bear out the other sections of the bill. 

Now, my object in talking on this item is this: There have 
been several statements made in the debate on this bill, and 
some of them have given a bad impression in the country 
around in reference to the price at which flour has been sold. 
In the general debate I was asked questions which I did not 
answer because I was not positive, and I am not apt to make 
statements when I do not know what I am talking about. 
Among other questions, I was asked at what price wheat was 
sold a year ago, and also about the selling price of flour in 
foreign countries. I immediately took that matter up. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the com- 
mittee is not in order. The gentleman from New Jersey is 
discussing a very important feature of the bill, and the Mem- 
bers present ought to be permitted to hear him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order; gentle- 
men will cease conversation, 

Mr. DYER. And I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the galleries 
be admonished to help us keep order. ' : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes a 
good suggestion. The occupants of the galleries will appreci- 
ate the fact that they are here to-day through the courtesy of 
the House. A little bit of noise here and there makes a 
great buzz in the Chamber and very greatly disturbs business. 
The Chair requests the galleries to kindly preserve order. To 
that the Chair will add that a very good thing to do will be 
for the membership of the committee to set an example to the 
galleries. The gentleman from New Jersey will proceed. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman was on the point of discussing 
the question why wheat is sold so much more cheaply în Lon- 
don than here. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Those of you who were here last year 
remember that there was a grain-grading act passed, which 
was one of the most important bills passed by the last Congress. 
You all understand that there are a number of different grades 
of wheat. It runs from No. 1 down to No. 4, and to no-grade, 
and while a lot of money has been appropriated—$519,000 this 
year—I suppose that work is being done, although personally 
I have never yet seen a Government certificate of inspection. 
The average miller is one who tries, like everyone else, to make 


the most money that he can. 
grinding export flour, he runs his mill on export flour. 
average export flour is that flour which is made from a lower 
grade of wheat, that runs anywhere from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half a barrel less than the flour demanded by the house- 


If he can make. more money by 
The 


wife of America or the American baker, Therefore, the millers 
in the past, a great many of them, have been running exclu- 
sively on export flour, because they could buy wheat at any- 
where from 20 to 80 cents a bushel less and get as much for 
their flour almost as they could here in America. As I say, I 
have investigated this, and I have taken it up with a personal 
friend of mine who is one of the largest exporters along the 
Atlantic coast, if not the largest, and I am going to have read 
to you a part of his letter, which is dated June 21, 1917. I 
will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Referring to the prices of flour in the United States and in England 
od of a year, 1 


northwestern and Canadian crops were short ones and of pe, quality, 
July, 1916, 
ane month 
a 
atg 90 to $5.30 1916, at 
to $5.80 per barrel ; 
per barrel; and during August, 1916, at which time 
wheat had advanced 20 % 30 cents a bushel, for $6 to $6.25 per barrel. 
Coming down to a recent date, I have to-day seen contracts for flour 
sold to British buyers at $i 1.75 to $11.80 per barrel in sacks, delivered 
alongside of vessel at Atlantic seaboard ports, of a quality that sells 
in the United States for $1 to $1.50 per barrel less Than the kind of 
flour that js demanded or required by the bakers and family trade of 
the United States. These contracts were made this month. If you 
will add thereto the present freights of $2.50 per barrel on flour you 
will have the cost of $14.25 to $14.30 per barrel, delivered in a British 
rt, and please bear in mind that these sales were for flour of an 
nferior quality to that which the bakers of the United States demand. 
Now. it is possible for the British Government to sell flour for $8 per 
barrel and pay $14 or $15 for the flour if the British buyers are able 
to sell to neutrals and allies at a good profit; or the British Govern- 
ment 22 be making it * from some other source of revenue in order 
to give the consumers of England low-priced flour. This, however, we, 
of course, can only surmise. But the facts can be substantiated that 
British merchants have continually, for nearly one year, bought flour 
at a higher price than the flour trade of the United States was willing 


to pay. 

tie foreign buyers of wheat, as you know, have been leading the 
buying and the American millers haye been compelled to follow, the 
foreign merchants grotebly realizing the need thereof sooner than did 
the American merchants. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN What is the date of the letter that the gen- 
tleman has just had read? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. June 21. It came to me yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who made that statement? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. He is one of the largest exporters in 
the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me if it is of any value we ought 
to know whether he has any information. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. He is one of the largest exporters in 
the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is he afraid to have his name mentioned? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not care to give it. I can prove 
the facts any time you want me to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Out in my State this year’s crop is selling 
at from $2 to $2.10 a bushel. A barrel of flour made out of that 
wheat ought to sell to the consumer at from $10 to $10.50. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is allowing a reasonable profit for 
the middlemen. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. For all of the middlemen—the miller, 
transportation, and everything. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Flour is selling now for $17.50 a barrel. 
Who is getting the $7? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I do not know anything about that. 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the object of this bill is to 
help our allies, and it does seem to me that we ought to have 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, can not the 
gentleman from South Carolina yield more time to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

Mr. LEVER. I am very sorry, but all of the time has been 
apportioned. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. ` 
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Mr. STAFFORD.. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. ö 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment, . 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from New 
Jersey will make that 18 months, which would give a full period, 
I think there will be no objection to the amendment upon this 
side of the House. 

Mx. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner 
indicated. 

Mr. CANNON. One year would not do for the crop season. 

Mr. LEVER. What we would do in the 18 months’ period 
would be to take care of whatever hold over there may be of the 
crop. I think we better make it 18 months. I think that 
would be fairer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would give a year both for the spring 
wheat and the fall wheat. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. Do I understand the gentleman from New 
Jersey will accept that suggestion? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to modifying the re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Page 13, line 7, strike out three years” and insert in lleu thereof 
“eighteen months.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
prime purposes of this bill is to stimulate and encourage the 
production of food products. 

In section 12 of the bill this language is found: 

That, whenever the President shall find that an Saart angi 4 exists 
requiring stimulation of production and that it is essential that the 
producers of any 1 agricultural oe produced within 
the United States shall have the benefits of the ranty provided for 
in this section in order to stimulate production of such 2 he is 
authorized, from e to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for any such products in order to assure such producers a rea- 
sonable profit. Thereupon, the Government of the United States 
hereby guarantees every producer of any merchantable nonperishable 
agricultural products produced within the United States, for which 
a guaranteed price shall be fixed by notice in accordance with this sec- 
tion,.that, upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed 
by the President, he will r ve for any such products produced in 
reliance upon this marang within the period, not exceeding three 
years, prerana in the notice, a price not less than the guaranteed 
price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations 
the President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any 
such prođucer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. 

The language is not mandatory; it is permissive only. The 
power to guarantee a minimum price is to be exercised only 
when it is necessary, in the judgment of the President, to be used 
in order to encourage farmers to grow certain crops. 

The right to guarantee a minimum price, as provided by the 
bill, relates to “any nonperishable agricultural crops.” 

Now it is proposed that cotton shall be exempted from the 
provisions of the section. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the question of fixing 
minimum prices—the wisdom, necessity, or propriety of doing 
this—as a policy of the Government. 

Several times recently gentlemen on this floor have made ref- 
erences of a sneering nature at the cotton industry, and at- 
tempts have been made to enact legislation under which a tax 
would be levied upon each bale of cotton produced. 

They fail to realize the great part that cotton plays in the 
industrial and economic life of the Nation. Many of them never 
saw any cotton, and are not familiar with statistics relating 
to it. 

Whenever cotton is spoken of such gentlemen think only of 
the lint. They recall that it is used in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, of automobiles and tires, of explosives, and other things of 
like character. 

However, they overlook the fact that it serves other valuable 
purposes than those enumerated, They are not alive to the fact 


that as food for man and beast it is one of the most valuable of 

all agricultural products. 

Doubtless they will be surprised to learn that the food value 
of the cotton crop of the South is greater per acre than the 
food value of the products in the grain-growing section of the 
country. ‘ 

On the average it requires 1,500 pounds of cotton in the seed 
to make a 500-pound bale of cotton. The other 1,000 pounds— 
that is, the seed—produce meal, hulls, and oil. 

It is estimated that the amount of seed just mentioned will 
produce about 22 gallons of oil. Much of this oil is used for 
human food, It is clean, healthful, and wholesome. Many 
people prefer it to hog lard. 

Recently a process has been discoyered by which a product 
called cottonseed flour can be made. It has a greater nutritive 
value than corn, oats, potatoes, or meat. It is healthful and 
palatable. Several years ago I ate some cake made of it. It 
compared favorably with any cake I ever ate. 

Besides this, all who have had any experience in the matter 
or given the subject any thought agree that the products of cot- 
ton seed are the best feed to fatten animals that are slaughtered 
for food that is produced in our country. . 

I shall not haye time to make a full explanation of the many 
elements of the value of cotton and its products. It would 
require hours to go into details. To follow cotton from the time 
the seed is planted until it reaches the finished product, whether 
as clothing for the civilian and the soldier, as a tent protecting 
the warrior on the battle field, as guncotton or glycerine used 
in the manufacture of explosives, as nourishing food for man- 
kind as well as animals, would be interesting, indeed. But time 
forbids this, 

I have risen simply to suggest that to fix a minimum price on 
seed will not help to encourage the production of this element 
that is of so much importance in the life of the Nation. * 

The relative value of the seed is small as compared with the 
lint. Therefore a high price for seed will not encourage the 
growing of cotton if the price of the cotton itself is low. Pri- 
marily cotton is grown for the lint and not for the seed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thrown out these suggestions as to the 
value and importance of cotton in this war simply for the con- 
sideration of the committee. My remarks have not been made 
for the purpose of boasting of the products of my section. 

I shall insert as a part of my remarks some excerpts from the 
Manufacturers’ Record on this subject. [Applause.] 

ENORMOUS FOOD VALUE OF COTTON CROP STRANGELY MISUNDERSTOOD— 
SOUTH'S 7,000,000 TONS OF COTTON SEED CONTAINS POTENTIAL FOOD 
VALUE THE EQUIVALENT OF 481,000,000 BUSHELS OF WHEAT. 

[Special dispatch to Manufacturers’ Record.] 
DALLAS, TEX., May 1}. 

In the face of conditions that now surround the American people, 
and which are almost hourly ming of more and more importance, 
it is apparent to even the most casual observer that the time is already 
upon us when this country has become the granary of the world, and 
to us, almost alone for some years, in ce or war, must the nations 
look for their food supply. The day has been when to wheat alone 
the world has looked for its food supply, but that day has passed. and 
we of the South, at least, feel that we have at command, and should 
pa ourselves in position to offer to the world, a source of food supply 

8 3 entirely unconsidered and of an importance not at all 
appreciated. 
he average 5 for the last three years of American wheat 
has been 728, 000 bushels, or 21,000,000 tons, from which there 
could have been produced 16,000,000 tons of wheat flour. 

The average production of cotton during the same period has been 
14,000,000 bales, from which there has been produced 7,000,000 tons 
of cotton seed. 

Science has discovered and actual practical experience has confirmed 
that there can be produced from is cotton seed a flour not only 

ually healthful, palatable, and appetizing as that produced from 
wheat, but which is more than five times as nutritious. 

Considering this, then, we find that in actual nutritive value the 
South can contribute to the world’s food supply in her 7,000,000 tons 
of cotton seed an amount equivalent to adding to the wheat crop 
481,000,000 bushels, or something over 66 per cent of the average wheat 
crop of the country. 

But in addition to this ite should be noted that cottonseed flour is 
really in its chemical constituents, nutritive value, and dietary effect 
more a meat than a bread substitute. 

Meat contains from 15 to 20 per cent protein—averaging about 17 
per cent—thus indicating a total nutritive value of less than one-fourth 
of that of cottonseed flour. In fact, cottonseed flour is 25 times as 
nutritious as potatoes, 5 times as nutritious as corn meal, and 4 times 
as nutritious as oatmeal. 

Of even equal or more importance, in considering the value of cotton- 
seed flour, account must be taken of its medicinal and curative effect. 
Persons afflicted with diabetes are prohibited from eating bread made 
from wheat flour, use the starch con ed is poisonous to them 
under such conditions. Cottonseed flour contains no starch, is of ex- 

Bly nutritive value, with a high food percentage of protein, thus 
making it almost an ideal food for persons afflicted with diabetes. 

Keeping these facts in mind, and remembering the whole world is 
looking to America for its food supply, and with the actual fact staring 
us in the face that not only is our wheat production entirely inade- 
quate to supply the demand of our home people, but that an actual 
shortage exists for the nourishment of America, and serious curtail- 
ment of this is inevitable under the terrible war conditions that are 
upon us now, is it not time that the people of the South should awake 
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in this regard? 

The Master himself has said, “A prophet is not without honor save 
within his own country and in his own house.” 

May not the indifference of the southern people to the value of cotton, 
eorn meal, peanuts, and soy beans as a food crop explain the indifference 
they have shown in this regara and the answer be “if cotton were 
grown in Europe as it is in Texas.” 

Jo W. ALLISON, 


- Chairman Publicity Bureau, 
d Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Foon VALUR OF Sovurn’s COTTON Crop IMPRESSIVELY PRESENTED—MORE 
GRAIN VALUE PER ACRE THAN IS PRODUCED ix Conx-Ralstxd SECTION 
OF THE COUNTRY, Says AUTHORITY —CONDITIONS. FOOD CONSERVATION- 
ISTS HAVE LARGELY OVERLOOKED. 


The unappreciated and 
of the cotton seed W — 


and Mr. idert's letter should be 
who are seekin, 
the Nation produces, 
INTERSTATE COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, PORTER BUILDING, 
Memphis, Aprit 19, 1917. 
Hon, CARL VROOMAN, 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: In compliance with your personal request, it affords us 
pleasure to present to you, in this formal manner, the ideas and con- 
clusions of the cottonseed crushers, as expressed at their meeting held 
in. Memphis, Tenn., on Saturday evening, April 7, 1917, concerning 
the opportunity and the necessity for conserving and increasing the 
corn and other grain products of the South. 

In view of the extreme gravity of the situation, we 8 
urge 122 to consider having the facts and figures herein embodi 
brought to the immediate attention of the farming population of the 
country, and particularly, perhaps, advising the owners of farm ani- 
oo adopt the suggestions presented for reasons both economic and 

triotic. 
part is not generally realized that the cotton pant provides large 
nantities of food as well as raiment. The South is not so poor in 
‘ood production as alarmists would have us believe, as the ginning of 
11,500,000 bales of cotton fibers leaves 5,575,000 tons of seed, which 
produces three distinct food or feed products in quantities and at 


present market prices as follows: 
- $223, 000, 000 
115, 000, 000 


ven fullest e e e 


Oil, 223,000,000 gallons, at $1 
Meal, 2,757,500 tons, at 


40. „ . 
Hulls 1,115,000 tons, at $15----. — 16,725,000 
Total food and feed value___-------------_.~--- 354, 725, 000 


In addition, there is provided by the above cotton crop 1,672,500 
bales of linters, which are considered essential in the making of smoke- 
less powder and guncotton, and which at the present market price of 
zop per bale amounts to $58,537 500. Adding to the above the cotton 

ber at 20 cents a pound, it will be noted that the southern cotton 
planter has in one season added to the Nation’s wealth $1.563,263,000, 
of which approximately 74 per cent was available for clothing, 23 per 
cent as f for man and and 3 per cent for munitions of war. 
Other comparisons might be made, but to the superior advantage of the 
cotton must be credited the fact that its food value is far in excess 
of corn and other ins, and that the protein value of cottonseed meal 
is two and one-half times that of corn. 

An analysis of the food values into which cotton is divisible, made 


by Col, Jo W. Allison, is to this effect: Taking 1,600 pounds of seed 
cotton (the basis for a bale of lint eet there is left 1,000 pounds 
of cottonseed after ginning. This will yie å about 20 gallons of crude 


oil and 18.5 gallons of refined oil, which makes 139 pounds of refined 
oil, and which is equal in food, value to 207.5 pounds of hog lard. 
These seed also yield about 850 pounds of cottonseed meal, equaling in 
food value 900 pounds of corn, or 16 bushels of corn. Or instead of the 
meal this can be converted into 300 pounds of cottonseed flour, equal- 
ing in food value about 1.650 pounds of wheat flour. There will also 
be about 250 pounds of hulls, and, of course, the Hnt cotton and linters, 
which have no food value, but go into cloth, ammunition, etc. 

In other words, the seed from a bale of cotton represents in food 
value 207.5 pounds of hog lard and 16 bushels of corn, or 207.5 pounds 
of hog lard and about 1, pounds of wheat flour. 

Of the pure food provided by cottonseed oil in lard compounds, mar- 
garine, and other refined edible-oil products no more needs to be said 
here. Is there not danger, however, of stampeding the southern farmer 
into such neglect of cotton planting this year by the plant-food-crop 
propaganda of the Government as will result in an alarming shorta 
of 5 55 valuable crop, which is in itself such a composite of diversifi- 
cation 

A word of caution from your department now before planting is too 
far advanced might prevent disaster. There are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of southern lands particulary adapted to cotton, which by 
intensive methods would produce a bale or more an acre, but which, 
under the spur of the preparedness campaign, are being planted this 
gene in other food crops, concerning the wing of which the laborers 

ave no knowledge or 9 Elsewhere in the same States, per- 
haps. ws large areas of land better suited to corn, other grains, and 
vege e crops. 
he money crop of the South is cotton, and in its abundance of wealth 
production the whole country has . We would 1 
sound a word of caution lest the layer of the golden egg be led or 
5 injured 

But the suggestions that we have offered and those we are now sub- 

mitting for your careful consideration are directed more toward accen- 


tuating the neod of putting to the very best possible use such food 


as we may produce, and with this idea in mind we trust that what we 
are about to offer will throw some light upon the subject and prove of 


real worth. 
Of the elements essential for pant growth nitrogen is the one most 


often lacking. Whiie the up-t te farmer some time ago learned that 
one way to restore this element to the soil is by growin 
under leguminous 0 he is just 8 realize and to appreciate 
that there is one product and only one which can be used as a feed with 
the maximum results, and after having been fed retains in the manure 
80 per cent of its annal fertilizing value. This unique product is 
cottonseed meal, and there is no other article under the sun that will 
give such splendid results as both feed and fertilizer. While nitrate of 
soda and tankage, if of high quality, will produce as good results as 
fertilizers, they are worthless for feeding pornoso 

Notwithstanding the cenn of results, and despite the efforts of 
State and Federal agronomists to induce farmers to get the utmost out 
of the cottonseed meal by using it first as a feed and then as a fertilizer, 
they are but slowly awakening to its dual possibilities, as might be 
instanced in the great State of South Carolina. 

In that State there are . 3 from the cotton seed sold 
to the oil mills 9 200, tons of cottonseed meal, This 
cottonseed on account of its high content of protein, fat, and car- 
8 is considered by feeding authorities to be worth two and a 
half times as much as the same quantity of corn as a feed for farm animals. 
This, therefore, is equivalent to 500.000 tons of corn, or approxi- 
meaty 18,000,000 bushels. Having within her borders such a vast 
quantity of feeding material, the natural assumption would be that it 
was used for feeding purposes. But no; this is not the case, Her 
farmers, through ignorance, indifference, and perversity, prefer to bury 
this rich feedstuff in the ground and import a far greater quantity of 
other materials to take its place. 

t an unconscionable thing it would be considered if the farmers 
of Belgium, Germany, France, or England were annually to bury 
18,000, bushels of corn in the round for terung purposes Instead 
of using it as a food for man and st! Yet in one State alone we are 
interring the equivalent of 18,000,000 bushels of corn every year. 

The above figures represent only South Carolina’s waste. All of the 
cotton States occupy a similar position, except possibly Texas and Okla- 
homa, where the meal is largely sold for export beyond the borders of 
those States and used as a feed. Few pecpie realize that the cotton crop 
is a grain crop and that for every bale of cotton made there is made at 
the same time about 450 pounds of cottonsed meal, which is equivalent 
to about 1,125 pounds of corn in feed value. We produce more grain 
value per acre in a cotton crop than is produced in the corn-raising section 
of the United States. It is discouraging to see our farmers sell their 
cotton seed for cash and not buy back the meal for use on their farms. 
It is a common practice among the oil mills to give an exchange of meal 
for seed that is Pau to the advantage of the farmer if he is going to 
use the meal, It is not necessary to take an unofficial source for the 
confirmation of these figures. The United States Government, all ex- 
perts on feeds, any chemist, and every State department of a jeultare, 
— = as every experiment station, will confirm the information given 

erein. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDERSON] present? I am sorry he is not, because 
I wanted to make some reference to his remarks of last night. 
I want to ask whether there is anybody here who has any ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of section 12? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; there is one here. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Just one gentleman here, I 
believe, who questions the constitutionality of section 12. No- 
body appearing before the committee and no member of the 
Committee on Agriculture has up to this time questioned the 
right of Congress to fix the price of nonperishable farm prod- 
ucts. Now, if that be true, I do not think there is any ques- 
tion that Congress also has the power to regulate and control 
the great grain exchanges which do affect the very thing upon 
which we are legislating in this section, the matter of price. 
If the fixing of a minimum price tends to crop stimulation, it 
surely can not be denied that a steadying of the market prices 
would also have that tendency, or that violent fluctuations of 
market prices would have the contrary effect. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AN bznsox! in his re- 
marks last night asked this question: 

Can it be said that there is such a relation between speculation, in- 
jurious or otherwise, as to bring the regulation of speculation within 
the war powers? Caa it be said, for instance, that manipulation of 
prices has such a relation to the conduct of the war with Germany as 
to bring that subject within the purview of the war power? Can it 
be said that the making of misleading or unfair market quotations is 
a subject of such character as to bring it within the purview of the 
war power? 

I think the answer is undoubtedly, Yes; there is. For in- 
stance, supposing that under this law the President or the food 
administrator should fix a price of $L.75 a bushel on wheat, and 
that three weeks afterwards the war should end and the great 
exchanges and speculators throughout the country should pound 
down the price of wheat to 75 cents a bushel, and we raise 
800,000,000 bushels of wheat in the country this year. That 
would mean that the Government of the United States would 
be under obligation to buy 800,000,000 bushels of wheat’ at $1 
per bushel more than the price pounded down by the exchanges. 
It seems to me there is absolutely no question but what that 
would affect the financial standing and strength of the United 
States in such a way as to affect the war power. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 


and turning 
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Mr. BORLAND... Does the gentleman think that any official 
would fix the price at $1.75 for a year unless he clearly foresaw 
that the demand would absorb the wheat for a year at that 

rice? 
$ Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am not arguing now what 
price ought to be paid. I am trying to show that if injurious 
speculation is permitted it might involve the Government in 
great loss. Also that the farmers are liable to similar losses, and 
if so would be discouraged in producing crops. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
wheat demand is a yearly demand, not a monthly or daily de- 
mand? 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. I am not questioning now as 
to whether the food administrator will act wisely or not. I am 
assuming that he will act wisely. I am discussing now the ques- 
tion of whether this is a war power, the matter of the control 
of the exchanges. That was called in question last night. ` 

Mr. BORLAND. Assuming that the war should come to an 
end three weeks after the order was made—— 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. It undoubtedly would affect 
prices. 

Mr. BORLAND. The demand for the visible supply of wheat 
would remain practically the same. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It might or it might not. 
Now, so far as the producers are concerned throughout the 
Northwest, they were represented pretty well before the com- 
mittee. There were nine gentlemen who came here from five 
of the Northwestern States, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana, and they expressed their approval 
of this bill. They asked that this legislation be enacted, and the 
thing which moved them to do so, the consideration which 
moved those farmers from the Northwest to commend this bill, 
were the sections on control of the grain exchanges and the 
matter of liberating terminal elevator storage and authorizing 
the construction of additional storage if needed. These sec- 
tions were belieyed to be vital to the interests of northwestern 
farmers. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Will my friend, Farmer Youna, yield for a 
question? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
any of these gentlemen who came down from his State—the 
producers—who are satisfied with the bill are large producers 
of potatoes? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
to me as Farmer Youne ! 

Mr. CRAMTON. I endeavored to be complimentary. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman was compli- 
mentary, indeed, Like myself, he is a farmer’s son, so I know 
he intended to pay me a compliment; but I doubt whether he 
ever worked as much on a farm as I have. Very few young 
men, indeed, did as much hard manual labor up to the time of 
my graduation from the university as I, and since then I have 
grown more grain than the average North Dakota farmer. I 
learned to plow when guiding a team and walking a straight 
furrow was a fine art, I have done everything conceivable about 
a grain or dairy farm, and worked three years in a cheese fac- 
tory toboot. Ihave mowed hay and worked in a suffocating barn 
on a hot day. I have pitched bundles in the blazing sun and 
pulled turnips out of the cold snow. I have husked corn in the 
cold fall days until my fingers were benumbed and bleeding, 
and have experienced the sweet contrast of milking cows with 
my hard, stiff, sore hands while resting. I am modest, so I will 
not take in so much territory as the United States, but I can 


The gentleman has referred 


make better cheese than anyone in my district, and no one 


in or outside of my district can make better butter. “ Farmer 
Youna,” you say? My answer is, Present.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do not believe I have time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. STEDMAN]. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Chairman, it was my good fortune on 
Tuesday of this week to be present at Valley Forge when the 
United States Washington arch was dedicated in a most appro- 
priate, eloquent, and patriotic address delivered by the distin- 
guished Speaker of this House. [Applause.] The occasion could 
not fail to recall to the memory of all the glorious achievements 
of our Revolutionary fathers—their endurance, their fortitude, 
their patriotic heroism, Nor could it fail to impress every 
American citizen present with the high sense of duty he owes 
to those who are to come after us, under God's providence, to 
preserve for them the blessings which we have inherited and 
which we now enjoy. [Applause.] 


As I wandered amidst the historic scenes of Valley Forge my 
thoughts turned to the bill which is now under consideration 
and which was pending when I left here on Tuesday morning. 
Without reflecting upon the judgment of others, my own decided 
conviction is that there is no legislative duty which the Mem- 
bers of this House will be called upon to perform during the 
present session of higher importance or more urgent necessity 
than the passage of this bill. It will be a message of cheer and 
comfort to the American people, telling them that the brutal and 
nefarious traffic of the gambler in the necessities of life has 
been annihilated by this Congress, for the present at least. It 
is not my purpose in the few minutes to which I must restrict 
myself to discuss in detail the merits of this bill. They have 
been illustrated most clearly and accurately by the accomplished 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. [Applause.] 

The vast majority of the people of North Carolina, whom I 
have the honor in part to represent, favor the passage of some 
bill similar in its provisions to the one now pending. 

History ever repeats itself. During the Revolutionary War 
North Carolina employed a board of military officers to collect 
and export produce and to import necessaries and munitions 
for the Continental soldiers. It was through importations 
through Ocracoke Inlet and supplies furnished by North Carolina 
that the sufferings of the Continental soldiers in.the early winter 
at Valley Forge were relieved. [Applause,] 

The facts in connection therewith will be found more fully 
set forth in Ashe’s History of North Carolina, page 586. There 
has never been a break in the greatness of the people of North 
Carolina. In 1861 she made a large appropriation to purchase 
abroad supplies for her soldiers, and under the administration 
of her great war governor (Vance) she bought a vessel and 
imported large quantities of staple articles—shoes and leather 
for shoes amounting to 250,000 pairs, 50,000 blankets, gray cloth 
for 250,000 uniforms, 12,000 overcoats, and $50,000 worth of 
medicine, and many other articles needed by them whieh I do 
not now recollect. As the shoes, blankets, and clothing were 
more than sufficient for our own troops, large quantities were 
turned over to the Confederate Government for the troops of 
other States. * 

Depots of provisions were established along the lines of the 
railways for the wives and children of Confederate soldiers, 
and committees were appointed to distribute them, and there 
was no time when a North Carolina soldier, whether at home 
or in the army of northern Virginia, ever suffered for food or 
clothing [applause]; and to-day, to the everlasting honor and 
glory of the grand old State, no Confederate soldier worthy of 
the name would be allowed to suffer anywhere within the cou- 
fines of North Carolina if his necessities were known. [Ap- 
plause.] 

A supreme sense of duty caused her to cooperate with the Con- 
federate Government, as a sense of duty and honor, as well as 
self-interest, should now cause us to cooperate with our allies, 
and it was due to the patriotic self-denial of the people at home, 
who realized fully the necessity of food and clothing for their 
soldiers, that they ever maintained throughout the entire uu- 
fortunate Civil War that esprit de corps which has forever 
established upon the pages of history their enduring fortitude 
and unfading renown. The high resolve and chivalric senti- 
ment which characterized the people of North Carolina during 
the Civil War was not confined to her men alone, but was 
shared to a marked and eminent degree by the women of that 
State. [Applause.] 

In connection with the efforts of the people of North Carolina 
to provide for her soldiers, I hope it will not be thought inap- 
perenne if I mention an incident illustrating their spirit and 
zeal. 

Upon one of the trips of the blockade vessel to which I have 
alluded as having been purchased by the State of North Caro- 
line, to bring supplies from abroad for her soldiers, was a young 
girl returning to her home in North Carolina. As the vessel 
approached Wilmington, when a few miles from that port, it 
was discovered by Federal cruisers, which made every effort 
to overtake and destroy it. Shells and shot were rapidly falling 
around and about it. The captain, although a man of more than 
ordinary courage, realized the great danger to which the vessel 
was exposed—as amongst other supplies it had on board a large 
amount of powder. He was earnestly listening to the sugges- 
tions of two or three of the crew that the danger was so immi- 
nent that to save their own lives the vessel should be sur- 
rendered. Overhearing the conversation between the captain 
and those around him, this young girl lighted a torch of pine 
wood and walking up to the captain said: “It is very true 
that the vessel may be struck and all of us blown into the air, 
but before you shall surrender it and these supplies, so necessary 
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for North Carolina soldiers, shall be lost, I myself will blow it 
into the air with everyone of us on it,” and pointing to the 
powder she said: “I will throw this lighted torch directly 
into that barrel of powder.” 

The crew forgot their danger in the presence of the splendid 


heroism of this girl. The captain said to them, “ Boys, we will 
take our chances,” though every moment there was imminent 
danger that the vessel would be struck, 

This young girl had the blood of a hero in her veins. She 
was as modest as she was fair and beautiful. I have no doubt 
of the truth of the incident I have just related. I have heard 
it ofttimes spoken of. Only a few days ago a young gentleman 
from Wilmington called my attention to it, and asked me if I 
recollected it, and he told me that it was related to him by a 
member of the crew of the vessel. 

If the Members of this House should realize as fully as they 
ought the importance of the control of food for the people of 
this country, its soldiers, and the allies, and should be governed 
by the same spirit which animated the breast of that North 
Carolina girl, this bill would finally pass by a unanimous vote. 

If this young girl was willing to sacrifice her life to prevent 
the destruction of supplies so necessary to the soldiers of her 
State, surely this Congress can rise to the full measure of its 
duty and take such action as may be necessary to control an 
adequate supply of food for the people of this country, for its 
soldiers, wherever they may be, and for our allies, who are fight- 
ing by our side, Let the boys whom we are sending to the 
battle field realize and know not only that they will be properly 
eared for, but that their parents at home, their wives, and 
their sweethearts will be likewise protected through sunshine 
and storm, and they will sleep calmly upon the battle field, 
happy and content whatever fate may betide them. The world 
in arms will not stand before their advancing columns with 
the Stars and Stripes floating above them. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hawriry, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4961 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. O’SHAuNESsy was granted leave 
of absence for one week, on account of illness. 


COMMISSION TO WAIT UPON RUSSIAN COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following commit- 
5 to wait upon our Russian visitors and conduct them into the 

all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Messrs. FLOOD, HARRISON of Mississippi, STEDMAN, SABATH, COOPER 
of Wisconsin, Rocgrs of Massachusetts, NDON, and BIEGEL, 

The SPEAKER. The House will stand in recess under its 
previous order for 30 minutes. 

Thereupon (at 11 o’clock and 56 minutes) the House stood in 
recess. 

At 12 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m. the commissioners of the 
Russian Republic to the Government of the United States, Prof. 
Boris Bakhmetieff, chief of the mission; Lieut Gen. Roop, rep- 
resenting the Russiun general staff; Prof. Lomonossoff, chief of 
the delegation to study railways and communications; Prof. 
Borodine, representing the ministry of agriculture; Col. .Ora- 
novsky, representing the ministry of war to study munitions 
and supplies; Mr. Novitsky, chief of the financial section; Mr. 
Soukine, diplomatic secretary of the mission; Capt. Dubassoff, 
aid-de-camp to Ambassador Bakhmetieff; and Capt. Shutt, es- 
corted by Mr. FLoop, Mr. STEDMAN, Mr. HarrIsoN of Mississippi, 
Mr, Sasara, Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin, Mr. Rocers of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Lonpon, and Mr. Seraer, accompanied by Mr. C. 
Onou, chargé d'affaires of the Russian Embassy, and Mr, 
Breckinridge Long, Third Assistant Secretary of State, entered 
the Hall of the House. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker's 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. The peculiar circumstances under which the 
8 8 commission comes to us justify a few preliminary 
words. 

When our fathers proclaimed this Republic at Philadelphia 
July 4, 1776, there was only one other Republic on earth— 
Switzerland—and the fathers were not certain that this one 
would live till Christmas. It was an even break whether it 
would or not. [Laughter and applause.] Now, thanks be to 
Almighty God, there are 27 republics in this world. [Applause.] 


In a large sense we made them, every one [applause]—not by 
conquering armies, not by the mailed hand, but by the whole- 
someness of our example [applause]; by teaching all creation 
the glorious fact that men can govern themselves. [Applause.]} 
Until then the theory was that political power descended from 
on high and lighted upon a few tall heads and a little of it 
trickled down upon men below. We reversed all that and made 
it begin at the bottom and go up like the sap in the trees in the 
springtime, and it will go up forever. [Applause.] 

Of these 27 republics Russia is the newest and the biggest. 
[Applause.] It dazzles the imagination to think what she may 
be under free institutions, possessing as she does 180,000,000 
of people and one-sixth of the land on the globe. 

The Russian Revolution is the most momentous political move- 
ment since the French Revolution. 

I present to you the first Russian ambassador to the United 
States of America from the Republic of Russia. [Applause.] 

Prof. Boris BAKHMETIEFF. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House [applause], I am deeply conscious how great an honor 
has been conferred on me and the members of my mission by 
this gracious reception. I understand how unusual it is for this 
House to accord to foreigners the privilege of the floor. I real- 
ize that if you were moved to make such an exception it was 
due to the great and most extraordinary historic events which 
have been and are now taking place in the world. 

Great indeed is the honor and the privilege to speak here, in 
this House, exemplifying as it does the Constitution of the 
United States—that wonderful document which embodies so 
clearly and yet so tersely the principles of free government and 
democracy. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, when addressing you on behalf of 
the Government and the people of new Russia, when conveying 
to you the greetings of the new-born Russian democracy, you will 
conceive how impressed I am by the historical significance of this 
moment; you will understand why my emotions do overwhelm 
me. 

During the last few months Russia has really lived through 
events of world-wide importance. With a single impulse the 
nation has thrown down the old fetters of slavery. Free, she is 
entering now the dawn of new life, joining the ranks of democ- 
racy, striving for the happiness and the freedom of the world. 
[Applayse.] 

Does not one feel occasionally that the very greatness and 
significance of events are not fully appreciated, due to the facility 
— p with which the great change has been com- 
plet 

Does not one always realize and conceive what it really means 
to humanity that a nation of 180,000,000, a country boundless in 
expanse, has been suddenly set free from the worst of oppres- 
sion, has been given the joy and happiness of a free, self-conscious 
existence? [Applause.] 

With what emotions are we inspired who have come to you as 
messengers of these great events, as bearers of the new prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the Russian Revolution. 

May I be permitted to reiterate the expression of the feelings 
that stir our hearts and, impressed as I am by the might and 
grandeur of the wonderful events, welcome and greet you on 
behalf of free Russia? [Applause.] 

Here at the very cradle of representative government I feel 
it proper to recall the very moments of birth of constitutional 
life in Russia which presented itself some 12 years ago at the 
time of the first Russian Revolution. 

It was then that the Duma came into being. From the very 
inception of this assembly the old authority endeavored to cur- 
tail the powers that had been conferred on it. Its sole existence 
was an uninterrupted struggle; but in spite thereof, notwith- 
standing the limitations and narrowness of election laws, the 
Duma was bound to play a most important part in the national 
life of Russia. 

It was the very fact of the being of a representative body 
which proved to be so fruitful and powerful. 

It was that mysterious force of representation, force which 
draws everything into the whirlpool of legislative power, force 
the existence of which your American framers of the Constitu- 
tion so deeply recognized and understood. It was that force 
which led the Duma, however limited, to express the feelings of 
Russia and frame her hopes during the world’s great crisis, and 
made the Duma ultimately the center and the hope of nationa} 
life. 

It was the Duma who at the epoch when the old authority by 
vicious and inefficient management had disorganized the sup- 
plies of the country and brought the military operations to un- 
precedented reverse; it was the Duma who with energy and de- 
votion called the people to organize national defense and ap- 
pealed to the vital forces of the country to meet the German 
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attack and save the nation from definite subjugation. Again, 
when it appeared that the shortsighted Government, who never 
took advantage of the patriotic enthusiasm and national sacri- 
fice, was not only incapable of leading the war to a successful 
end but would inevitably bring Russia to military collapse and 
economic and social ruin, it was the Duma again who at that 
terrible hour proclaimed the nation in danger [applause]; 
it was at the feet of the Duma that the soldiers of the revolu- 
tion deposed their banners and, giving allegiance, brought the 
revolution to a successful issue. It was then that from the 
ruins of the old régime emerged a new order embodied in the 
provisional government, a youthful offspring of the old Duma 
procreated by the forees of the revolution. [Applause.] 

Instead of the old forms, there are now being firmly estab- 
lished and deeply embedded in the minds of the nation prin- 
ciples that power is reposed and springs from and only from 
the people. [Applause.] To effectuate these principles and to 
enact appropriate fundamental laws—that is going to be the 
main function of the constitutional assembly which is to be 
convoked as promptly as possible. 

This assembly, elected on a democratic basis, is to represent 
“the will and constructive power of the nation. It will inaugu- 
rate the forms of future political existence as well as establish 
the fundamental basis of economic structure of future Russia. 
Eventually all main questions of national being will be brought 
before and will be decided by the constitutional assembly— 
constitution, civil and criminal law, administration, nationali- 
ties, religion, reorganization of finance, land problem, condition- 
ment of labor, annihilation of all restrictive legislation, encour- 
agement of intense and fruitful development of the country. 
These are the tasks of the assembly, the aspirations and hopes 
of the nation. 

zentlemen of the House, do not you really feel that the as- 
sembly is expected to bring into life once more the grand 
prin@iple which your illustrious President so aptly expressed in 
the sublime words, “ Government by consent of the governed ”? 
[Applause. ] 

It is the provisional government that is governing Russia at 
present. It is the task of the provisional government to con- 
duct Russia safely to the constitutional assembly. 

Guided by democratic precepts, the provisional government 
meanwhile is reorganizing the country on the basis of freedom, 
equality, and self-government, is rebuilding its economic and 
financial structure, 

The oustanding feature of the present government is its 
recognition as fundamental and all important of the principles 
of legality. It is manifestly understood in Russia that the law, 
having its origin in the people's will, is the substance of the very 
existence of State. [Applause.] 

Reposing confidence in such rule, the Russian people are 
rendering to the new authorities their support. The people are 
realizing more and more that to the very sake of further free- 
dom law must be maintained and manifestation of anarchy sup- 

ressed i 
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In this respect local life has exemplified wonderful exertion 
of spontaneous public spirit which has contributed to the most 
effective process of self-organization of the nation. On many 
occasions, following the removal of the old authorities, a newly 
elected administration has naturally arisen, conscious of na- 
tional interest and often developing in its spontaneity amazing 
examples of practical statesmanship. 

It is these. conditions which provide that the provisional gov- 
ernment is gaining every day importance and power; is gaining 
capacity to check elements of disorder arising either from at- 
tempts of reaction or extremism. At the present time the pro- 
visional government has started to make most decisive measures 
in that respect, employing force when necessary, although al- 
ways striving for a peaceful solution. 

The last resolutions which have been framed by the Council 
of Workingmen, the Congress of Peasants. and other democratic 
organizations render the best. proof of the general understand- 
ing of the necessity of creating strong power. The coalitionary 
character of the new cabinet, which includes eminent socialist 
lenders and represents all the vital elements of the nation, there- 
fore enjoying its full support, is most effectively securing the 
unity and power of the central government, the lack of which 
was so keenly felt oming the first two months after the revolu- 
tion. 

Realizing the ee and complexity of the present events 
and conscious of the danger which is threatening the very 
achievements of the revolution, the Russian people are gather- 
ing around the new government, united on a “national pro- 
gram.” [Applause.] 


It is this program of “national salvation ” which has united 
the middle classes as well as the populists, the labor elements, 


and socialists. Deep political wisdom has been exhibited by 
subordinating various class interests and differences to national 
welfare. In this way this Government is supported by an im- 
mense majority of the nation, and, outside of reactionaries oniy, 
is being opposed by comparatively small groups of extremists 
and internationalists. 

As to foreign policy, Russia's national program has been 
clearly set forth in the statement of the provisional govern- 
ment of March 27 and more explicitly in the declaration of the 
new government of May 18. 

With all emphasis may I state that Russia rejects any idea 
of a separate peace? [Applause.] I am aware that rumors were 
circulated in this country that a separate peace seemed prob- 
able. Iam happy to affirm that such rumors were wholly with- 
out foundation in fact. [Applause.] 

What Russia is aiming for is the establishment of a firm and 
lastifig peace between democratic nations. [Applause.] The 
triumph of German autocracy would render such peace im- 
possible. [Applause.] It would be the source of the greatest 
misery, and, besides that, be a threatening menace to Russia's 
freedom. 

The provisional government is laying all endeavor to reor- 
ganize and fortify the army for action in common with its 
allies. [Applause,] 

Gentlemen of the House, I will close my address by saying 
Russia will not fail to be a worthy partner in the “league of 
honor.” [Applause,] 

The members of the Russian commission then took their 
places at the right of the Speaker's rostrum, and the Members 
of the House were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 

AFTER RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 
CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4961, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4961, with Mr. HAxLIN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4961) to 0 further for the national securit 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, a 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I send an amendment to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sener offered by Mr. MEEKER: Page 12, line 18, strike out all 
of section 12. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEVER] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HaudEN ] will please 
give attention to what the Chair wishes to say. It was agreed 
this morning that each amendment as presented would be dis- 
posed of at the time. The amendment has just been reported 
from the desk, striking out all of section 12. Of course, if 
there are any amendments to perfect that amendment, they 
would have to be offered first. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the gentleman proceed and 
wait for the other amendments after this amendment is dis- 


and 
con- 


of. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is my candid 
belief that this is probably, so far as affecting the food supply 
is concerned, the most dangerous section of any in this bill. As 
has been mentioned here a number of times during the discus- 
sion of the bill, we know that a few weeks ago a bill was first 
drafted which carried the provision for fixing the maximum 
price on foodstuffs. That was stricken out in the committee, 
because it was admitted finally by friends of the bill that it 
could not be done. I am not going to take time now to discuss 
the constitutionality of this section. When the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young] this morning wanted to know if 
there was anyone here who did not leve this section” to be 
constitutional, I suggested that for one I did not, and when I 
sat down the gentleman from New Jersey and a number of 
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gentlemen sitting around said it was their opinion that a large 
majority of the House did not believe that this is a constitutional 
provision, s 

I do not think it is constitutional, and I believe that even if it 
should be passed in the House it will not get through the Senate. 
I am getting tired of having the House draft bills and hurry 
them over to the Senate, as was done with the revenue bill, and 
then see the work done over there. 

Now, let us think; and I want the attention of the chairman 
of the committee and of the committee as to the practical dan- 
gers of this section. A short time ago we passed a bill here 
that provided for the stimulating of agricultural activities in 
this country. The chairman of this committee knows that since 
I have been a Member of this House I have worked for and 
voted for every appropriation suggested by the Committee on 
Agriculture looking toward the stimulation and the conservation 
of food products of this Nation. I am willing to do so yet. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the practical effect of this section 
will be: more disastrous on the general food supply than any- 
thing else that we can possibly do. Now, let us take a practical 
illustration. If this section could be made to apply to certain 
specific districts of the United States, it would not be so bad. 
But look at this for a moment. Take the great Middle West, 
where diversified farming is carried on. Oats, corn, and wheat 
are the chief staple crops there, aside from the grasses. Now, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] the 
other day, suppose that the Government discovers in the general 
reports from throughout the world that there is going to be a 
corn shortage or a wheat shortage. In advance of seeding time 
the President is to announce a minimum price which the Gov- 
ernment will guarantee for this product. It now is for only 
18 months. Suppose that I am an Indiana farmer, and I have 
a farm out there in Indiana, and we are doing all we can to 
produce as much as we can of the diversified crop; but suppose 
that I am putting in, we will say, 50 acres of corn and 50 acres 
of wheat and 50 acres of oats, and the general outlook is that 
there is going to be a corn shortage. Now, what is necessary? 
In order for the Government to stimulate corn production, they 
have got to guarantee a minimum on corn that will make it more 
profitable for me to grow corn than it will for me to grow wheat. 
What will I do? Just what you would do. I say, “All right; 
next year, instead of growing 50 acres of corn and 50 acres of 
wheat, I will take the Government guaranty on corn and grow 
100 acres of corn and no wheat.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will. 

Mr. CALDWELL. As the gentleman well knows, crops have 
to be changed on the land? 

Mr. MEEKER. I know that. I was brought up on a farm. 
And I know this much about farming, that the farmer will put 
in the crop that he thinks will pay him the best immediate 
return. If you could underwrite corn in Texas, for instance, 
and cut out Illinois: and Indiana and Iowa and all the rest of 
the corn-growing States, so as to stimulate Texas corn growing, 
that would be a different proposition; but the Government of 
the United States, in order to stimulate corn growing in Texas, 
has got to underwrite the corn crop of this Nation. Or, if it 
wants to stimulate the growing of wheat, it has got to under- 
write the whole crop of America, or any other crop which it 
may wish to stimulate in some community. It not alone deals 
with a particular section but with the whole Nation. By procla- 
mation the President may offer a minimum guaranty, but that 
mininium guaranty on the part of the Government becomes the 
maximum pay crop for the man to whom the guaranty is made, 
or else he will not grow it. If you will stop to think of that 
suggestion for a moment, any crop which may be underwritten 
by the Nation immediately, so far as the planter is concerned 
and the farmer is concerned, becomes his especial favorite, and 
that crop is to be planted and developed at the expense of the 
other grains. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And as to a crop such as potatoes, if not 
covered by this bill the effect will be to discourage the pro- 
duction of that crop, which is already suffering from a shortage? 

Mr. MEEKER. Absolutely. Every man in a diversified crop 
community is going to get under this guaranteed minimum price 
and take whatever he may get above that. Nevertheless, your 
minimum guaranty amounts to nothing to a practical farmer 
unless the minimum price is to a certain extent a maximum to 
him, and when he figures that he can make more on wheat and 
corn than on potatoes, and the Government guarantees the 
corn crop, he would say, “I will buy my potatoes.” It means 


that the guaranteed crop which the Government will guarantee 
and for which it will give them 18 months for their seeding and 


harvesting will probably be increased 25 or 50 or 100 per cent 
more than any other crop. Why? Because it is absolutely 
underwritten by the Government. 2 
I have only time to discuss a few other points in connection 
with this question to this extent: Since my address on the meat 
question the other day men have come to me and told me that 
what I told the House then of the disappearance of the swine 
and cattle from the Eastern States on westward coincided with 
their observation; and we know this: You take your chances on 
hog cholera; you take your chances on foot-and-mouth disease, 
and on all those other diseases that are threatening. And I 
want to say to the chairman of this committee that I am willing 
to vote, if necessary, $5,000,000 for the prevention of diseases 
amongst animals and amongst crops. That is the greatest con- 
servation agency in this country, to save what we produce. But 
you say to a man, a corn grower, “ We will guarantee your corn 
crop.” At the present prices we will have to put that guaranty 
at nearly $1 a bushel. Suppose he has half a dozen brood sows. 
The hog cholera is in his neighborhood. He says, “All right; I 
will not take any chances on hog cholera and run the risk of 
feeding, and all that, when I have a Government guaranty on 
corn.” It requires only a few minutes to drive that bunch of 
brood sows to market, and he is then rid of all his risk. The fact 
that you have guaranteed to him a price on corn, which makes 
corn growing profitable and attractive to him, takes away from 


him all the interest he might have as a meat grower. [Ap- 
plause, } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

‘Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, in my judgment this is the most important and far-reghing 
bill that has been considered by this Congress. In making that 
statement I am not unmindful of that fateful night upon which 
we declared the existence of war between this couritry and the 
Imperial German Government. It has been suggested by many 
Members on this floor that this is the most important piece 
of legislation ever considered by the American Congress. It 
is an unusual bill. It is equally true that these are unusual 
times, and that unusual times demand unusual action. While 
it is true that in many respects this is an unheard-of measure, 
it is also true that the gravity of the present crisis. demands 
some such action. The time is past for the discussion of our 
entrance into this struggle. We are in. The time is past for 
discussing the advisability or the method of raising an army. 
We have adopted the plan of selective conscription. We have 
provided for the money with which to equip the Army and con- 
duct the war. There is one great question unsolved, and to my 
mind it overshadows the others. It is the question of feeding 
our people at home, our armies in the field, and the armies of 
our allies. It has frequently been said that the question of 
food supply will determine this conflict rather than men and 
money. If this be true, as I firmly believe it is, there can be 
no question as to the importance of this bill. 

I shall vote for this bill. In fact, I shall grasp at it as a 
drowning man grasps at a straw. I shall vote for it in the be- 
lief and with the hope that it will bring relief to the vast army 
of consumers in this country who can no longer stand the ex- 
cessive and unwarranted prices they are compelled to pay for 
the bare necessities of life. I shall vote for this bill in the 
hope that the workingman with a family to feed, whose wages 
have not kept pace with the soaring prices of food, shall find 
relief. I shall vote for this bill in the hope that this same man 
may provide fuel for his family without committing larceny 
or burning his furniture. I shall vote for this bill believing 
that it will provide a weapon whereby the Government inay 
quickly and effectively destroy the iniquitious food pirate and 
food speculator, whose activities are little short of criminal. 
My only regret is that I do not have a hundred votes to hurl 
at the speculator who is able to hoard the necessities of life 
for profit to himself and who thus takes from the poor their 
yery lifeblood. I want to make it impossible for any man or 
set of men to pile up the visible supply of any food product 
until it rots while children are at the same time crying for 
bread. I would jail the Ponce de Leog who follows no flag 
except the one on the windshield of his limousine and endeavors 
to inject perpetual youth into cheap eggs. I want to see fatter 
stomachs on the men who pick and shovel and thinner jowls on 
the speculator who grabs and hoards. To my mind the full 
stomach is the great need of the hour. [Laughter and applause.] 

In my humble opinion here is a real opportunity to be of 
service to the people. From many sources we hear that much 
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of the action of this Congress is or will be unpopular. While 
I do not agree with this sentiment, yet I do want to say that if 
popularity is needed here is the opportunity. This bill should 
be passed quickly and with the least possible debate. Propor- 
tionally as we cease to lift up our voices and begin to run down 
food prices will our popularity increase. There is much about 
this bill I do not like, but, in my judgment, the good overshadows 
the bad. This is a war measure. It follows that we must grant 
almost unlimited power. I came to this Congress with a firm 
determination to stand by the Government and support this 
administration in every reasonable way during this crisis. I 
am proud to say that I have so far adhered to that resolution. 
I have swallowed a number of things that were not just to my 
liking in order that there might be as little delay and as little 
division as possible. I am supporting this bill in the same spirit. 
Iam glad to swallow whatever there is of bad in it, if in so doing 
I may assist in relieving the people of these excessive and bur- 
densome high prices. 

It has been urged by a number of gentlemen who oppose this 
bill that it will injure the farmer. I have given this phase of 
the bill careful and earnest consideration and am convinced that 
the opposite is true. Certainly none of us want to injure the 
farmer. I am especially interested in him, because I have the 
honor to represent one of the finest agricultural districts in the 
country, whose farmers are second to none in ability, loyalty, 
and patriotism. I am interested in the farmer generally, because 
we must depend upon him as much as upon the boys in the 
trenches if we are to successfully wage this war. Bread is just 
as necessary as bullets. The farmers make up one-third of our 
population and feed the other two-thirds. 

When it comes to framing war measures we should give to 
the farmer the same careful consideration we are giving the 
other lasses and fields of activity. He is indispensable. He is 
loyal. He is patriotic always and never a slacker. He is the 
big cog in our machinery of war, without whose assistance and 
cooperation no conflict could be successfully waged. He only 
asks fair treatment, and I believe this bill will insure that. The 
farmer has always wanted to be rid of the food spechlator, who 
profits by his toil. This bill not only makes it possible to do away 
with the food speculator, but in addition it gives to the farmer a 
guaranteed profit upon his products for a period of three years. 
It does more than that—it provides, in addition, that he shall 
not be limited in his profit to the guaranteed price. I believe 
the result of this bill will be to bring the producer and consumer 
closer together. Let us take up the slack, destroy the lost 
motion between them, and thereby help them both. I want to 
get at the middleman, -the speculator, the food pirate, and the 
unscrupulous dealer. Because a dealer stands in the middle 
is no reason why he should collect from both ends, There is no 
valid reason why potatoes should sell in England at $2.10 per 
bushel and at $3.70 per bushel in the United States on the 
same day. There is likewise no valid reason why flour should 
sell in England at $8.20 per barrel and at $17.60 per barrel here 
on the same day. This is especially significant since the flour 
in both places was made from American wheat. 

If by voting for this bill we can remedy this condition, we 
will have performed a wonderful service for the country. Un- 
less we enact some such regulatory legislation as is proposed 
in this bill, this Congress must bear the responsibility of the 
suffering, bloodshed, and foot riots that will necessarily follow. 
I do not want to feel the responsibility of that neglect. 

Another matter has been injected into the debate upon this 
question, both in this body and at the other end of the Capitol, 
which, it seems to me, is most untimely and unwarranted. 
` There is much fear and trembling in certain quarters lest this 
man Hoover shall prove to be an autocratic food dictator. It 
is argued that he may abuse the tremendous power that may 
be given him. The House has nothing to do with that proposi- 
tion. It is our duty to provide the machinery. It is the duty 
of others to put it in operation. We have trusted the Presi- 
dent with the sons of this country, we have placed at his dis- 
posal the Nation's wealth, and I see no reason why we should 
hesitate to leave to his discretion the selection of an honest, 
patriotic American citizen to take charge of this great task. | 

Discussion of this phase of this subject resolves itself into 
mere speculation, and serves only to delay the passage of a bill 
that should now be in operation. Is the fact that Mr. Hoover 
has offered his services to his country and asks to serve without 
pay a cause for alarm? Are we to suspect every American 
citizen of having some ulterior motive who seeks an opportunity 
to serve his country in this crisis? It seems far-fetched that 
in this hour of the Nation's crisis, when the American consumer 
is being robbed and innocent children are crying for food, the 
passage of a bill calculated to give them relief should be delayed 
because of a suspicion lest the law may not be properly enforced. 
Like Nero, we fiddle while Rome burns. I do not know Mr. 


Hoover, and am not here to plead his cause; but I am willing 
to trust this great undertaking to this man of the people through 
whose efforts seven and one-half million suffering Belgians were 
saved from starvation. The smiling face of one Belgian baby 
rescued from starvation tells me more of the character of the 
man than the glum foreboding of suspicious persons. Personally 
I am for “ Hoover, of Belgium.” : 

I do not expect this bill to cure all the high cost of living 
evils, but if it will send workingmen home on Saturday nights 
with bags of flour on their shoulders instead of candy sacks of 
meee a their hands, as at present, I shall be content. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpvers of Virginia). The gentle- 
man from Iowa is recognized for five minutes. } 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered wd Pat Scorr of Iowa: Page 12, line 21, after 
the word “products,” insert “being necessaries, as hereinbefore de- 
r on page 13, Une 5, after the word “any,” insert the word 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this bill is supposed to regulate food supplies and 
fuel, termed in the language of the bill “necessaries.” That 
expression, comprehensive of the subject of the bill, runs through 
all the sections but one. When it comes to the question of 
directing legislation against the man who hoards it is confined 
to food products and fuel. When you come to prohibit con- 
spiracies and agreements calculated to unreasonably enhance 
the price, it is confined to food products and fuel. When you 
come to regulate the great exchanges of the country, you regu- 
late those upon whose floors are sold food products and fuel, 
But when you come to that section of the bill which guarantees 
the price, then the-language of the bill suddenly changes. We 
hear no more of “necessaries.” Then we are dealing with 
“ nonperishable agricultural products.“ Then we take in every- 
thing that is nonperishable that is produced upon the farm. 

Now, I may be dull, but I am unable to comprehend why the 
southern farmer should be permitted to hoard cotton and con- 
spire and agree concerning the price of cotton, and the northern 
farmer should be prohibited from so doing with respect to corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, and all of the other food products. I realize 
that we ought to regulate the great exchanges upon the floors 
of which the wheat and corn and pork and beef are sold. But 
I can not understand why no sacrilegious hand should be laid 
on the cotton exchange. Why should not the same rule apply 
to cotton and toba which applies to corn and wheat, And 
why should all the regulation, all of the burdens, all of the 
penalties, apply to one and none of them apply to the other? 

It seems to me this bill ought to be corrected to reach every 
class that falls within the purview of tts benefits, and this 
amendment is offered to correct that inequality of the bill. It 
confines the operation of this section to the same crops, to the 
same products, as the other sections of the bill apply to. 
LApplause.] i 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the next amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HILL. What is it, Mr. Chairman? I ask that it be 


reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been reported. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 5, after the word “any,” insert the word “ such.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. $ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My understanding was that all these 
amendments were to be voted on at the conclusion of the 
debate and not as they were offered. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The permanent chairman of the Com- 


mittee of the Whole [Mr. HAutux] advised me otherwise. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood him a short time ago to 
make that statement. 
The CHAIRMAN. No. He advised me when I took the 
chair that the amendments offered from time to time of a 
perfecting nature should be voted on, but that an amendment 
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such as that of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] to 
strike out an entire section would be reserved until the con- 


clusion of the debate. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker]. — 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes allotted to 
me I can not attempt to discuss the provisions of this bill, but 
I do want to give voice to my hearty and unqualified approval 
of this legislation. [Applause.] I again find myself wholly 
unable to agree with my colleague [Mr. MEEKER] who so elo 
quently addressed the House a few minutes ago on questions 
pertaining to agriculture. It makes no difference to him how 
many farm associations and farm organizations, representing 
and speaking for that great army of industrious citizens who 
till the soil, may study this bill and pronounce it good, it re- 
mains for the farmer from St. Louis to discover hidden dangers 
and to tell us how disappointing it will prove and how very bad 
it is. For one I am neither moved by his eloquence nor per- 
suaded by his logic. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want in these few minutes to congratulate 
the committee in behalf of the country upon the splendid work 
it has done in bringing before the House this legislation, so 
full of hope and promise to those who produce as well as to 
those who consume. We have already passed provisions in 
the bill which will afford the farmer a guarantee of fair and rea- 
sonable profits on the products of his farm. We have agreed 
to other provisions which I believe will prevent the hoarding 
and monopoly of the great foodstuffs of the country. Those 
who gamble in food and who have grown rich, and who are hourly 
growing richer by trafficking in the food supplies of this Nation, 
will be warned by the passage of this bill that they must unlock 
their warehouses and let the people who want bread have their 
accumulated stores at reasonable prices. This legislation will 
make every laboring man rejoice. [Applause.] 

I was deeply interested in the story so well related a few 
minutes ago by the distinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. StepmMan], the recognized Chesterfield of Congress, 
He told us that during the Civil War a vessel sent out by his 
good State with a cargo of food supplies and munitions for 
soldier boys in the field was being pursued and shelled by a 
hostile foe, and that the captain in charge, realizing the im- 
minent danger to vessel and crew, was contemplating surrender 
when a beautiful North Carolina girl, her heart throbbing with 
love for those in dire need of the food which the boat carried, 
quickly determined there should be no compromise wifh or 
surrender to those who would take that food and withhold it 
from those who needed it. With a woman’s intuition the young 
heroine lighted a pine torch and holding it aloft proclaimed to 
the officer that if surrender was attempted me would apply the 
lighted torch to the powder and by her own act destroy the 
boat. As a result of the undaunted courage and matchless 
heroism of that beautiful North Carolina girl the boys on the 
battle line had bread. 

May I be permitted to draw a mental picture founded upon 
that interesting and thrilling story? I trust you will pardon 
me for suggesting that the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever] combines the gentleness of a 
woman with the strength of a man; he is affable and genial, 
but firm and unwayering; he is politely considerate of all men, 
but resolutely unyielding to any man when duty appeals to him, 
His splendid record of official duty well performed and this 
consummation of his lofty purpose to bring joy and happiness 
into the homes and hearts of men, it seems to me, make the 


gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER] typical of the 


heroine of North Caorilna. [Applause.] And that this bill, 
held aloft by the distinguished chairman, who so ably presented 
and who has so zealously defended it, typical of the lighted 
torch in the story, may give ominous warning in no uncertain 
tone to the food pirates and gamblers in necessities that they 
shall no longer by the exaction of prohibitory prices withhold 
the staff of life from those who plead for it, but that, in 
obedience to the mandate of law, they shall open their ware- 
houses, granaries, and plants and permit men to eat and live 
upon the payment of fair and reasonable prices, thus guaran- 
teeing to our own soldier boys and our allied soldiers sufficient 
food and responding to the pathetic appeal for relief which 
comes to us from millions of people in our country. [Applause.] 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that when the vote is taken this body 
will by unanimous action carry glad tidings to the American 
people and that our unſted action may perhaps influence gentle- 
men in high authority elsewhere about this Capitol to do like- 
wise, thus giving full and generous response to the appeal of 
the people for relief from conditions which menace us to-day, 
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and which, if not remedied, may cast a blight over our fair land 
to-morrow. Let us do our duty and speedily enact this most 
valuable legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to my colleague 6n the 
committee [Mr. Wason]. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, House bill 4961, “To provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distri- 
bution of food products and fuel,” now before us for considera- 
tion, is based upon the clauses of the Constitution of the United 
States commonly referred to as war powers of Congress.” 
The language thereof is that— 

Congress shall have power to decl ar n 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning hapi in a ety en pee ay 
to raise and support armies; to provide and maintain a navy; to make 
rules for the government and regulations of the land and naval forces ; 
to 5 for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union; suppress insurrections and 1 invasions; to provide for 
organizing the army and disciplining the militia; to make all laws 
which shall be n and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or any department or officer 
thereof, 

These powers of the Constitution are latent and little used or 
thought about in time of peace, as the activities of our people 
and the Government thereof are predicated, authorized, and 
controlled under other sections of the fundamental law of this 
land. When Congress declares war, by that very declaration 
the war powers of the Government, which are not exercised in 
time of peace, are relied upon to their fullest and most compre- 
hensive force and are to be exercised and exerted by the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Whenever war is declared every act per- 
formed by the Government in carrying on the war is done 
under and by virtue of that portion of the Constitution above 
referred to; every measure of Congress, every act of the Presi- 
dent, every act of any department and the officers thereof is 
done under these so-called war powers of the Constitution. 

Having declared war upon the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many, it is the duty of Congress to enact such legislation as is 
necessary to maintain our Army and our Navy to the fullest 
extent possible, in order that they may successfully cope with 
our enemies. To that end our armed forces must be supplied 
with the most scientific and effective weapons of conflict, and 
the personnel of those forces must possess health, strength, ynd 
ability to endure hardships and trials. To accomplish and pro- 
vide these courageous, loyal, and patriotic representatives of 
our people with such strength it is imperative that we supply 
them with necessary food and raiment, and it is equally neces- 
sary that our loyal people who are daily engaged in supplying 
munitions, food, and raiment for the men actually engaged at 
the scene of conflict should be equally supplied with the neces- 
sities of life here at home. 

In recognition of this extraordinary situation and the im- 
perative necessities attending the same, I believe that the prin- 
ciples upon which the present bill has been drafted are wise, 
conservative, and will materially aid as one of the controlling 
features in the successful prosecution of this war. 

The chief aims of the present bill before us are to stimulate 
and encourage production of foods, to eliminate unnecessary 
waste, to conserve in a scientific way the supply of foods and 
fuel, to prevent unreasonable hoarding, to restrain and prevent 
injurious speculation, to prevent deceptive practices, to pre- 
vent extortion and aid a more equitable distribution of food 
and fuel. 

The authority for this bill rests upon the war clauses in the 
Constitution, which are not applicable in time of peace. While 
the bill is comprehensive and deals with a number of situations, 
it can be divided into two parts, having for its aim two impor- 
tant and legitimate functions, first, encouraging the production 
of foods and feeds to the highest extent that is possible for our 
producers to provide; second, to conserve those products, to pre- 
vent waste, manipulation, hoarding, and unequitable distribu- 
tion of those products and economical use thereof. 

I believe, as has been expressed here, that what the country 
wants is affirmative action on this measure rather than argu- 
ment. I do not interpret that, as some Members of this House 
do, to mean that we should rush through this body or the other 
body at the other end of the Capitol important legislation affect- 
ing every man, woman, and child in this ¿country without due 
and deliberate consideration of the terms of the measure; but I 
do interpret it, that it means consistent with good, safe, sane, 
and careful legislation, that we should exercise as much speed 
and progress as we can with this and other important legis- 
lation. Right here I want to say that the chairman of our 
committee has proceeded upon that principle of going carefully, 
calmly, with but one thing in view—— 

Mr. DILLON, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WASON. I decline to yield. I am sorry but the time 
will not permit yielding to my colleague. The chairman of 
our committee has pursued that principle with one thing in 
view, that whatever we do we should do for the benefit of all, 
and do-it with reasonable dispatch; and in committee and on 
this floor, considerate. of all interests and all wishes, he has 
proceeded as rapidly as possible. 

During the discussion it has been said that this bill singles 
out the farmer for unnecessary, arbitrary, and unreasonable 
contro], and that section 12 is a menace to the agriculturalist— 
a restriction upon him. Such a statement is erroneous, mis- 
leading, and inconsistent with the truth. These words come 
principally from the man who never has had his hand upon a 
plow or used the hoe continuously for five long hours in the 
forenoon. [Applause.] 

Nowhere in this bill is the farmer or producer of foods sub- 
ject to control by any department or person under any authority 
contained in this bill. Section 12 confers authority upon the 
President for the purpose to encourage and benefit the farmer 
to increase production of nonperishable agricultural food prod- 
ucts during the continuance of this war. He, the President, 
“js authorized from time to time, seasonably and as far in 
advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix 
and to give public notice of what, under specified conditions, 
‘is a reasonable guaranteed price for any such products (refer- 
ring in terms to nonperishable agricultural products produced 
within the United States), in order to assure such producer a 
reasonable profit.” 

Can any reasonable person claim that this section restricts 
or limits the liberties and activities of our agricultural pro- 
ducers? No. That is solely put in this bill for his benefit and 
guaranty against loss. It authorizes the President, prior to 
seeding time, to fix and give public notice of a reasonable 
guaranteed price for the products of the farm that are non- 
perishable, in order to assure the farmer a reasonable profit. 
Take wheat for illustration. In 1915 we produced a little over 
1,000,000,000 bushels. We desire to increase that production 
by four or five hundred thousand bushels, and while the Goy- 
ernment is urging the growers of wheat that it is their patriotic 
duty to produce the largest amount possible for domestic use 
and the use of our allies, if the war should suddenly terminate 
and an active market for that quantity of wheat should sud- 
denly cease and the agriculturist should find himself with an 
overabundance of crop as compared with the demand for the 
same, the price thereof must of necessity drop and might reach 
a level below the point that it cost the agriculturist to raise 
and produce, and he would therefore suffer a loss in propor- 
tion to the extent of his crop. Is it fair to urge him to work 
early and late, to encourage him to exert every sinew in his 
frame and do his patriotic duty to sustain our Army and Navy 
and our people in this, our hour of conflict, and suddenly leave 
him with a bumper crop-upon his hands and perhaps bank- 
ruptcy facing him as a reward for his willing and arduous 
labor? 

The Committee on Agriculture and this Congress does not 
believe that the American farmer should be left in that unfor- 
tunate situation; to meet that situation it has authorized the 
President to ascertain the cost of production, add to that cost 
a reasonable profit, and announce prior to seeding time what 
that price shall be, and in case the domestic markets of this 
country and the foreign markets do not need this product for 
consumption, instead of asking the farmer to sustain the loss 
he can draw upon the Treasury of this country and receive the 
guaranteed price upon which he relied when he sowed his 
seed, nursed his crop, and harvested it. It is a guaranty to the 
agriculturist against loss. It is an insurance and protection 
for him, and him alone, against loss, and no man who is a true 
friend of the agriculturists can sincerely say that this clause 
of the bill, if properly administered by the President, can be 
other than a benefit and help and protection to the American 
farmer so far as nonperishable products which he raises are 
concerned, 

It is said by some that it establishes the price which the 
farmer shall receive. The need of the farmers’ products in the 
market, the demand for them, establishes the price, and the 
reasonable guaranteed price provided for in this bill can have 
only one possible effect, namely, tq protect the farmer from 
being obliged to sell his product for less than it cost him to 
produce. What that reasonable price shall be Congress does 
not attempt to say; that is to be determined by the President 
or his expert or administrative officer, and if they do their duty 
and act wisely in this matter, as I hope they will, the effect 
of this legislation can only be beneficial and of a protective 
character. 
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For years and years the American farmer has had the price 
of his wheat fixed by some grain exchange, and it is interesting 
to note how low it has been, and how uncertain and variable it 
has been. An examination of the following table will convince 
any reasonable man acquainted with the situation that the 
American farmer is safer in allowing the President to fix a 
reasonable guaranteed price on his wheat before seeding time 
than to wait until harvest time for the manipulators and the 
grain exchanges to fix the price at which they will purchase 
when the crop is ready to harvest. In years gone by the 
farmer had no idea at seed time what the price of his har- 
vested crop would be, He chances the climatic conditions of 
the season for his crop; he chances the judgment of the grain 
exchanges and manipulators for his price at harvest; but 
under this bill he only chances the climatic conditions of the 
‘season and knows full well the price guaranteed to him will 
mean the minimum price which he must receive for his 
product. Again, if the reasonable guaranteed price authorized 
to be fixed by the President in this bill before seeding, and an- 
nounced before seeding time, convinces the producer that it is 
too low for him to operate under it at a profit, he can change 
his activities from wheat to some other product; the fact 
that this reasonable price is for the purpose of stimulating the 
farmer to grow the product will force the administrative offi- 
cers to fix it at such a point that it will be attractive and en- 
courage the farmer to produce. 

Entering into this reasonable guaranteed price will be the 
cost of labor, the cost of machinery, and all the little items that 
the farmer must bear in producing the crop. 


A statement showing the average price received by farmers of the 
United States in each month for the years 1910 to 1917, inclusive, for 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, and rye. 


1913 1912 1910 

Wheat: 
JOU. 1. „. 102.8 07.8 81.0 76,2 88.0 | 88.6 | 103.4 
Feb. 1. 113.9 | 129.9 81.6 79.9 90.4 | 89.8] 105.0 
Martel. osses 102.9 | 133.6 83.1 80.0 90.7 | 85.4 | 105.1 
Apr. 1. 98.6 | 131.7 81.2 79.1 92.5 | 83.8] 101.5 
ay 1 102.5 | 139.6 83.9 80.9 99.7 | 81.6 99.9 
June 1 100.0 | 131.5 4.4 82.7 | 102.8 | 86.3 97.6 
o 93.0 102.8 76.9 81.4 99.0 4.3 95.3 
. 107. 1 106.5 76.5 77.1 89.7 | 82.7 98.9 
N 131.2 95.0 83.3 77.1 8.8] 84.8 95.8 
Oct. 1 136.3 90.9 . 5 77.9 83.4 | 88.4 93.7 
Nov. 1 158.4 93.1 97.2 77.0 83.8 | 91.5 90.5 
SSS A AEN 160.3 91.9 $8.6 79.9 76.0} 87.4 88.3 
ý 62.1 66. 2 60.6 48.9 62.2 | 48.2 (2.3 
> 66.7 72.8 68.3 50.6 64.6 49.0 65.2 
Mar. 1 68.2 75.1 69.1 62.2 66.6) 48.9 65.9 
Apr. 1 70.3 75.1 70.7 53.7 71.1] 49.7 65.5 
May 1 72.3 77.7 72.1 £6.83 79.4} 51.8 63.5 
June 1 74.1 77.9 75.0 60.6 82.5 | 55.1 65.2 
ap 75. 4 77.7 75.5 63.2 81.1] 60.0 06. 2 
x 79.4 78.9 76.8 65. 4 79.3 | 65.8 67.2 
Sept. 1.. 83. 0 77. 3 81.5 75.4 77.6 | 65.9 66.3 
Oct. 1 82.3 70.5 78.2 75.3 70.2 | 65.7 61.1 
Nov. I. 85.0 61.9 70. 6 70.7 58.4] 64.7 52.6 
8 Dec. 88. 9 57. 5 64.4 60.1 48.7 | 61.8 48.0 

ats: 

i 89.1 45.0 39.1 32.2 45.1) 33.2 42.8 
Feb. 1 44.6 50.1 39.3 32.4 47.5 3.1 45.0 
Mar. 1 42.7 52.1 38.9 33.1 49.8 | 32.8 46.0 
Apr. 1. 42,0 53.4 39.5 33.1 52.0 | 32.3 45.6 
May 1 42.6 53.4 30.5 34.2 56.0 | 33.2 43.3 
June 1 42.1 61.3 40.0 36,0 55.3 34.7 43.0. 
W 40. 4 40. 7 38.8 37.7 52.5 37.5 12.1 
Aug. 1 40. 1 45. 4 36.7 37.6 44.3) 40.2 41.7 
Sept. 1 43.1 38.5 42.3 39.3 | 35.0 40.4 38.4 
Oct. 44.5 34.5 43,3 39. 6 33.6] 42. 5 36, 2 
Nov. 42.0 34.9 42.9 37.9 83.6 | 43.8 34.9 
* 12. 4 20. 1 4.8 39.2 31.9 45.0 34.4 

Barley: 
Jan. £4.9 54.3 62.2 49.9 86. 4] 59.8 57.6 
Feb. 1 61. 7 62. 9 52.4 71.4 91.2 64.1 59.3 
Mar. 1 69.6 67.7 51.1 40. 0 91.0 63.0 60.2 
Apr. 1 87.2 64.7 51.7 48.5 82.3 09. 1 59. 7 
71. 59. 6 63.8 49.3 48.3 96.2 | 74.0 50. 5 
Tune 1 59.6 62.0 49.1 62.7 £1.1 | 73.8 55.7 
July 1 59.3 55.8 47.5 53. 7 81.9 | 70.1 53.9 
Aug. 1 59.3 66.7 45.1 50.8 66.8 | 69.3 54.7 
Sept. 72.9 51.9 52.5 55.2 £3.5 | 77.0 57.2 
ct. 76.5 46.8 51.8 56.8 64.8 | 81.7 56.1 
. 88. 2 50. 1 51.7 54. 7 3.8 84.9 55. 3 
R Dee. 88.2 51.6 4. 3 53. 7 0.5 86.9 57. 8 
Jan. 1 85. 3 90. 2 62.5 63.8 82.7 73.3 74.8 
Feb. 1 88.3 100.6 61.7 68.9 84.4 73.1 76.1 
Mar. 1 85.6 | 105.4 61.9 €3.2 84.0 71.9 76.5 
$ 83.6 | 100.4 63.0 62.9 85.1 75. 4 76.6 
yi. 8. 7 101.9 62. 9 62.4 $4.6] 75.8 74.9 
June 1 83.8 98.1 64.4 (4.1 80.1] 77.9 71.8 
r . 3 93. 7 €3. 1 63.2 8.6 76.9 74.6 
Aug. 1 83.4 80.0 61.0 60. 7 77.9) 75.5 74.4 
Sept. 1 99.7 85.5) ~ 754] 630} 70.8] 76.9] 742 
Oct. 1 104, 1 $1.7 70.0 64.8 70. 1 79.7 72. 8 
Nov. 1 115.3 85.7 80. 1 63.2 68.8 88.1 71.6 
Dec. 122.1 8.4 80. 5 63.4 (6.3 8.2 71. 5 
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By the above table you will notice that in the four months of 
harvest time in the great Northwest—August, September, Octo- 
ber, and November—the price of wheat has fluctuated between 
77 cents per bushel as the minimum in the last seven years and 
$1.58, and that the price to the farmer is always the lowest at 
the harvest season, while the average price for August wheat 
during that same period has been 91 cents per bushel to the 
farmer of this country. 

By this bill, if wisely administered, the price to the farmer, 
the reasonable guaranteed price, will remain unchanged from the 
day he begins to harvest his crop until the last bushel thereof is 
sold. 

Who says that the American Congress is not protecting Instead 
of unduly restricting with limitations the liberties and privi- 
leges due to the men who feed the world? The other and bene- 
ficial features of this bill are the tendency and purpose to reduce 
the constantly increasing cost of foods and fuel to that great 
class of our people known as consumers. Without legislation of 
some sort along the line of principles employed in this bill for 
the relief of the foodstuffs to our people no man can predict to 
what height they will reach during.this war. Already the toiler 
is forcea to curtail his consumption in order to make his pay 
envelope balance with his purchases. 

The provisions of this bill authorize the President to prohibit 
hoarding, manipulation, deception, unlawful cornering, and limit 
distribution of food. In other words, it intends and its purpose 
is to allow the underlying principle of supply and demanil to 
work without hindrance, friction, or manipulation. We believe 
that the extreme high price of coal and other fuel is due to 
restricted distribution and manipulation by the owners of the 
mines and the intervening agencies between the mines and the 
consumers, We believe that the extreme high prices of foods 
are due to the same causes. If those agencies can be controlled 
and regulated so that the underlying principle above referred 
to—supply and demand—can work in a natural way, there can 
be a material reduction to the consumer in a time of national 
peril, in a time of war, in a time of uncertainty, in a time when 
a large portion of the world are nonproducers by reason of being 
engaged in mortal conflict. 

We can not describe our disgust and abhorrence of any agency 
between the producer and the consumer who will attempt by 
deception, by waste, by manipulation, and by hoarding to extort 
from the pockets of our people the last penny that they haye, 
that is needed to buy bread for themselves and their families. 
The horror attending the sinking of the Lusitania by the pre- 
meditated, willful, and cruel act of the German submarine is 
no more shocking or revolting to the human mind than the acts 
of those who by unfair and deceptive practices raise the price 
of foods to an unnatural height without any thought or regard 
or sympathy for the consuming millions dependent upon their 
earnings for bread, meat, raiment, and shelter, and it is to guard 
against this class of our citizens that many of the drastic and 
far-reaching purposes of this bill are aimed. 

This bill, if enacted in its present form, we believe will en- 
courage production and tend to reduce the price of foods to 
the consumer without injuring or imposing any particular hard- 
ship upon business activities intervening between the pro- 
ducers and the consumer, with a drastic and far-reaching pro- 
vision against the food exchanges that are manipulated for the 
purpose ¿f speculation, which benefits only one, the particular 
person, whose purpose is extortion and excessive profit. 

There is one feature in this bill relative to licensing manu- 
facturers of food products that I think could be redrafted and 
improved, but perfection according to an individual's notion 
ean seldom be obtained. Hence I will refrain from criticizing 
this section, which is section 5 of the bill before us, and will 
leave it with the suggestion that I favor the elimination of the 
license feature therein contained. I think it is unnecessary to 
subject our people to the inconvenience of obtaining a license 
to do business as therein provided. The elimination of the 
license feature would not weaken the bill and would avoid delays 
and iuconvenience. 

Realizing that we are in war, and realizing the responsibility 
of the direction and controlling of our fighting forces by the 
Constitution rests with the Chief Executive, let us as repre- 
sentatives of the people faithfully, willingly, and patriotically 
lend to him in this present crisls our best effort, thought, and 
sympathy, to encourage him in the discharge of his responsi- 
bilities, and assist in guiding him in the administration of our 
affairs, so that, whatever may be our sacrifice and our hard- 
ships, when peace shall finally be declared and the noise of 
the explosive and the ripple of the U-boat, with their death- 
dealing force, shall cease and the world shall again resume its 
legitimace activities, upon which our existence is predicated, 


we can then look back and point with pride that every citizen 
in this broad land, whether in private life, in official life, or 
whatever his station was, did his bit for the one common cause 
in protecting the flag of this Nation and extending the prin- 
ciples of democracy, liberty, and peace throughout the entire 
world. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer four amendments, 
Rho ange ag aie conan aren N OANT AES 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 12, page 14 8 ean 24 and 25, by soog osi the fol- 

e 


R *seasonably in advance of seeding as prac- 
cable.” 

Amend, in section 12 = aes 12, line 21, after the word “ Le agian 
H inse 25 the followin, ` and perishable agricultural products used 

cannin 

amend, i „in secti 13, iine 6, after the word “ products,” by 


Pinen $ “and — a 8 roducts used in canning.” 
2 In section 12, page 14, line 16, after the word “ transport,” 
by inserting the word can or packed in cans.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunprers of Virginia). The gentle- 
man from Maryland asks unanimous consent that these four 
cognate amendments be voted on as one. Js there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the bill. I think it is entirely proper and necessary. The way 
prices are rising no one can tell to what extent they will mount. 
But it does seem to me that it ought to be limited purely to non- 
perishable articles. I realize that it is hard to fix a price on 

les that will perish in a short time, but when you attach 
to it what these amendments propose, that the bill shall apply 
also to perishable articles used in canning, it obviates that. 
When you take your vegetables to market and the packer buys 
them and puts them in cans they are as much nonperishable as 
wheat, corn, or oats. It is as essential that people should have 
packed peas, beans, tomatoes, and things of that kind as it is 
that they shall have the nonperishable articles. 

These amendments of mine merely carry into effect the in- 
tention that when these articles are sold for canning purposes, 
whereby they become nonperishable articles, the President shall 
have the power to fix the price. It does not direct the President 
to do it, it merely authorizes him to do it, and if we want the 
farmers to produce extra crops we should arrange that they can 
be guaranteed. 

Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I can not yield to the gentleman, for I 
have but little time and probably. can not get any more. The 
farmers of my State, acting on the request of the Government 
to plant extra food products, have planted many acres in addi- 
tion to what they normally plant, articles which you call perish- 
able articles. When they take those to market they find that 
they can not sell them for enough to pay for the planting, the 
gathering, and the marketing of them, and the consequence is that 
the farmers in many parts of my State are becoming too poor 
to put in crops for the next year. If we had some power vested 
in the President to fix the price for him, the same as for the 
man who grows wheat and corn, they would have an incentive 
to go ahead and put in the crops. It is just as the gentleman 
from Missouri said a while ago, if you want the vegetables 
packed in cans you should adopt such amendments as these, 
because if you do not the farmers would prefer to plant crops 
which are guaranteed a price. The truck farmers in raising 
perishable vegetables for canning purposes, and having no 
&-aranty, will plant something else, and we will be deprived 
of a plentiful supply of canned goods. 

These amendments are for that purpose—merely to allow the 
President to fix the price for these articles which go into cans 
and become nonperishable articles, The other amendment, 
which strikes out the words “ seasonably and as far in advance 
of seed time as practicable,” merely lets the bill go into effect 
at once, so that the President and those in authority may have 
charge of the crops this fall instead of waiting until next 
year. Seed time for this year has passed, and therefore we 
could not arrange it until next year, and for that reason I have 
also offered that amendment to give immediate relief. 

I think this is a very serious and important amendment to 
the people of this country generally. If they want to get crops 
for eanned goods next year and the years to come, unless the 
farmer has an incentive to plant the things that go into the can, 
as well as those farmers who plant nonperishable things, they 
will surely adopt some crop for which they can have a guaran- 
teed price. [Applause.] 

Speaking generally of this measure, I wish to say that there 
can be no halfway station. The worst thing that could happen, 
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both from the standpoint of the people as a whole and from the 
standpoint of legitimate industry everywhere, is that the con- 
trol established should be so restricted as to be only partial or 
incomplete, for such control would not serve to reduce the 
uncèrtainty in which business now finds itself, but, on the 
contrary, would increase this uncertainty by placing legitimate 
industry at the mercy of both the gambler and the parasite. 
There is a paramount necessity for food control or food regu- 
-lation during the present war. The necessity is neither past 
nor future; it is present. It is manifest by the daily increase in 
the price of foodstuffs, an increase which will continue to grow 
unless we pass this bill, 

The correct solution of this problem lies in the curbing of 
extortion and the elimination of food hoarding. This action 
is highly necessary and is of vital importance to our allies as 
well as to ourselves. The wage earners of this country are 
united in their demands for the passage of this bill, and rightly 
so. Under present-day wages—and they are in most cases very 
high—a man can not properly feed his family with flour at $16 
per barrel, round steak at 32 cents, potatoes $1 per peck, cabbage 
15 cents a pound, and so forth. Nor should he be compelled to do 
so when the farmer is selling them for slightly above the usual 
price. 

What we need aud will obtain through the operation of this 
law is the cooperation of the various stages through which the 
food. must pass before it reaches the consumer. There is no 
reason why the farmer should not obtain a good profit on what 
he grows and sends to market; nor why the canner or holder 
should not obtain a fair profit for the work he performs in pre- 
serving the food for future use, nor why the middleman should 
not receive a good, living profit for the distribution of food to 
the consuming public. This will not greatly increase the cost of 
food to the public, provided these people are regulated and the 
monopolies, hoarders of food, and those who gamble on the 
market are eliminated. 

There is no farmers’ trust or combination that sends the price 
of farm products sky high when there is no reason for it so 
ascending, and all that he asks is a fair return for his produce, 
and he is willing to take his chances with prices actually fixed 
by the law of supply and demand. The trouble, to my mind, 
arises after the corn, wheat, and other products leave the farm 
and are hoarded in warehouses and in the hands of specula- 
tors. These speculators are the men we aim at and whom we 
must eliminate. or else the consumers will be continually de- 
frauded and further pauperized. 

The farmers of the Nation realize that an adequate control 
of the food products and elimination of all speculation and cor- 
nering of the market will result in a wholesome stimulation of 
production and will benefit greatly the agricultural population 
by assuring them a just price and a free market to reach the 
consumer. The business men of the cities say that a control of 
this vital subject is necessary and can not in any way injuri- 
ously affect legitimate business. 

To the consumer this bill gives the assurance that the price 
he has to pay will not represent a price inflated by hysterical 
or uneconomical purchases by foreign Governments, by specu- 
lation or conspiracy, or by the imperative and compulsory de- 
mands of war; but, on the contrary, that the price he has to 
pay will be a reasonable price and will bear a reasonable rela- 
tion to the price which the farmer received for the crop in the 
first instance. Neither the producer nor the consumer has a 
right to ask more. 

To the business man this bill gives the assurance of relief 
from the awful uncertainty which now surrounds every trade 
relation and transaction, an assurance that he will be informed 
as to just what his Government expects, both in the manner of 
conducting his business and the service which he is expected to 
render, 

It is national in its scope and is designed to protect all classes. 
It guarantees to the farmer the cost of production and a reason- 
able, even a liberal, profit, taking into consideration the cost 
of everything he must buy to produce the crops, and likewise 
protects the middleman and consumer. It is our duty to see 
that the products of his labor shall reach the consumer without 
the waste necessarily incident to an uncontrolled and unorgan- 
ized system of distribution. It is our duty to see that the food 
needed for our people reaches them at a fair and just cost and 
ig not made the toy of the gambler, the manipulator, the specu- 
lator. No honest business man can be hurt by the power con- 
veyed to the President by this bill. Some slight inconvenience 


may be occasioned, but it is not intended to, nor do I believe it 
will, injure him. 

I quote an editorial which appeared in the Evening Sun, of 
Baltimore, Wednesday, June 20, 1917: 


tting h 
what they raise, and it is right that they should, but the 


THE URGENT NEED FOR FOOD CONTROL, 


Whenever Co balks on so obviously 1 measure as 
the food-control bill, look for the colored gentleman in the wood ear 
If, as Mr. Hoover stated yesterday—and who doubts it?—the 
speculators are now ing $50,000,000 a month more than they bond 
out of the American people; and if, as reported, the food speculators 
have one of the biggest lobbies seen in a long while in Washington, the 
reason for the i bay wh in Congress may be easily $ 
England must 2 and flour in the Unit States and pay 
enormous ocean trels ht rates to E it across the Atlantic, and- yet 
bread is cheaper in ndon tban Baltimore, and the same is true 
of a number of staple articles of food raised right here in America. 
Mr. Hoover says that flour should never have gone above $9 a barrel, 
and yet it went to $14. Evidently somebody is tting too much 
“rake off in the passage of food from the field to the dinner table. 
The a 5 that a food-control bill would result in smaller re- 
ceipts to farmers for their products is etek 27 50 to a large extent 


hypocritical. rices for 


igh cost 
of living to the ordinary consumer has little to do with the prices 

d to farmers. For example, last winter we were paying 50 cents 
and more for eggs. Did the poultrymen get any such price? Not at 
all. They sold the eggs at much lower prices when eggs were plentiful, 
and these were sored by speculators, one of whom is said to have made 
2 than $1,000,000 by buying cheap from the producer and selling 


high oe the consumer, 
epee pects are for a big crop of potatoes and other foods of the 


en these are harvested speculators are very apt to buy them 
a 8 quantities and hold them until a shortage next winter 
boosts prices and then unload the food to the poopie at the high rates, 

Are the American pop in favor of a law which would stop that 
kind of manipulation here is not the slightest intention of making 
Mr. Hoover a “dictator,” and the only sort of dictating he is likely 
to do is 75 preventing the big attempts to corner the food of the 

people. rently the Congressmen 1 0 5 opposing the food- control 
bill peer ye the speculators a free han 

From now on the success of this 3 world-wide war will 
depend upon the United States. It will be our duty to complete 
the huge task which we have undertaken, and assist our brave 
allies in holding in check our mutual enemy. Not only must we 
furnish troops, but we must furnish the food to feed ourselves 
and our allies—the food that will win this war. 

We have always exported large quantities of food, and each 
year produce billions of dollars’ worth of agricultural products. 
Have we not more acreage of tillable land than all of Europe, 
Russia included? We can produce food for half the population 
of the world. Common sense and prudence dictate what steps 
should be taken to keep this enormous production out of the 
hands of the food speculators, to see that an eflicient system of 
marketing and distribution is worked out, and that waste and 
extravagance should be reduced to a minimum. This is a war 
of efficiency. It is to be won by the nations that are most effi- 
cient. It is a contest as to whether a democratic republic is more 
or less efficient than a monarchy. . Food is life. All of the great 
nations now at war have enacted legislation regulating the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of food, and the efficiency 
of this Republic is to be determined largely by the kind of food- 
control bill passed by the American Congress, That it will be 
the kind calculated to produce the best results, and that it will 
produce the desired results, I am confident. 

The measure before us may be summarized as follows: 

First. It penalizes the willful destruction of necessaries for - 
the purpose of increasing the price thereof or in any manner 
reducing the supply. 

Second. It very carefully defines hoarding, which it penalizes. 
It does not apply to any farmer, gardener, or other person who 
accumulates or withholds the products of farm, garden, or other 
land under cultivation by the individual. 

Third. It enables the President, under effective penalties, to 
license and regulate importation, exportation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution of any necessaries, if he finds such 
steps essential to economical manufacture and equitable dis- 
tribution. The licensee is first given an opportunity to conform 
charges, rates, and practices to the President’s direction. This 
section does not apply to any farmer, gardener, or other person 
with respect to the products of any farm, garden, or other land 
owned, leased, or under cultivation by him, nor to any retailer 
with respect to the retail business actually conducted by him, 
nor to any common carrier. 

Fourth. It authorizes the President, when he deems it neces- 
sary to the purposes of the act, to purchase, produce, manufac- 
ture, store, or sell any necessaries. He may commandeer any 
necessaries, as well as storage space therefor, paying for what 
he takes; and if the party entitled to payment is not satisfied 
he may have recourse to the courts. 

Fifth. The bill empowers the President, if he deems it neces- 
sary to an adequate and continuous supply of necessaries, to 
requisition and take over, for use or operation by the Govern- 
ment, any factory, mine, or other plant or part thereof. He 
must make what he considers just compensation to the party 
3 to payment, who has an appeal to the courts if dis- 
satis 


It is true that the farmers are 
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Sixth. It authorizes the President to regulate or close ex- 
ceoanges, boards of trade, and similar institutions, when he finds 
such action necessary, in order to prevent undue enhancement 
or fluctuation of prices of necessaries, injurious speculation, 
unjust market manipulation, or unfair and misleading market 
quotations, Violation of this provision is punished by fine not 
exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than four 
years, or both. z 

Seventh. It authorizes the President to fix a guaranteed 
minimum price for any nonperishable agricultural products pro- 
duced within the United States whenever he finds stimulation 
of production essential and such action needed to effect such 
stimulation. To sustain said price he may, if he finds it advis- 
able, impose import duties or purchase the products for which a 
price has been guaranteed for storage, for sale to any person 
or to our allies, or for use by the Government. 

Eighth. It authorizes the President to regulate or prohibit the 
use of foodstuffs in making alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages 
or to reduce the alcoholic content of any beverage if he con- 
siders such action necessary to assure an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of food. 

It is the solemn duty of the American Congress to enact this 

legislation. We have embarked upon a noble mission. The 
forces of the opposing powers—the forces of autocracy and 
democracy—are engaged in a struggle for the domination of 
mankind. The side hat wins will govern our destinies for 
centuries to come. If the millions of young men who are enter- 
ing the contest in the cause of freedom and humanity should 
suffer because of lack of food, because of our failure to adjust 
production or arrange for the distribution, or if their loved 
ones at home should feel the Linch of want, through the failure 
of Congress to pass adequate legislation covering this subject, 
we would never cease to reproach ourselves for such wanton 
neglect. 

No one ean tell how long this war will continue. Plans have 
been laid down for its continuance for three years in a military 
sense. We should do the same in the food-producing sense. 
I should like to see not alone the farmer protected by a fair 
profit, but the canner or preserver of food should receive like- 
wise his fair profit, and the distributor to the consuming public 
a fair profit. These profits, combined with the cost of produc- 
tion, would not advance prices to any considerable extent. It 
is not the farmer, the legitimate packer, nor the distributor 
who is making a fortune out of the food situation and who is 
causing our people to pay more for food than those countries 
of Europe who have been at war for over two years. It is the 
manipulator, the gambler, the hoarder of food products, and the 
speculator who are becoming rich at the expense of the 
stomachs of our people. ‘They are enemies to the people, slack- 
ers of the worst kind. They impoverish those who are willing 
to risk their lives for the flag and rob their families as well. 

I do not believe this bill can be too drastic nor too strong 
if it is to help the people in the food situation. It is an out- 
rage that the people of this country should be paying 10 
cents for a 14-ounce loaf of bread, while the people of England 
are receiving 35 ounces, made of our own wheat, for the same 
price. It is an outrage that the cost of food products generally 
have advanced 54 per cent from. October of last year to May of 
this year. Things are radically wrong and must be corrected. 

The farmer has little to do with these high prices. There 
must be some general regulation of this food situation. The 
food can be produced and is produced at a sum slightly in ad- 
vance of previous years, and by this bill and the proper enforce- 
ment of it the people of our country will receive their food 
products just as cheaply as those of England. 

The President is Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. 
Over $7,000,000,000 have been voted to carry on this war. He 
has been empowered to draft as many men as may be necessary 
for our Army in Europe and in this country. He has proven 
equal to the task, and his popularity with the people increases 
-constantly every day he is in the White House. Certainly we 
can leave to him the management of this food-control bill, and 
to his official, Mr. Hoover, who has spent a large fortune and 
all. of his valuable time in the feeding of the Belgians. Cer- 
tainly he will use good discretion and wide knowledge in the 
conduct of the food situation of America, his native land. 

Unless this bill becomes a law, the poor of our country and 
those receiving moderate salaries certainly can not continue at 
present prices. We speak of the great financiers and of the great 
work they have accomplished and the wonderful corporations 
they have formed, and so forth. Certainly the greatest financier 
of the present time is the woman who can take a salary of $15 
per week and manage to feed her family and to provide suf- 
ficient for her husband to carry on his work. She has been 
doing this, but no one knows what reserve she has been draw- 


ing upon, but certainly it can not be continued much longer, 
and the necessity for the passage of this bill is obvious to 
everyone. 

Finally, I want to say that Mr. the chairman of the 
committee which formulated this bill, should be blessed by 
every consumer in the land. He has been painstaking, hard- 
working, and has a heart for the producer and the great con- 
suming public as well. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the committee I want to say that this matter was thoroughly 
discussed in the committee, and the committee arrived at the 
conclusion that it ought not to be included in the bill, and I 
hope that the amendment will be voted down, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 

sre CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 21, after the word “ products,” insert the words In- 
cluding potatoes.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Two great economic needs of America to- 
day are, first, the greatest possible increase in the production 
of staple foodstuffs in order that our supply may be suffi- 
cient for our own needs and the needs of our allies, and, second, 
regulation of the handling, sale, and consumption of such 
foodstuffs in order that waste, hoarding, speculation, and ex- 
tortion may be eliminated and the ‘necessaries of life kept 
within reach of the buying power of our people. 

Those needs it is the purpose of this legislation to meet. 
The bill is autocratic, radical, unprecedented, startling in its 
provisions, but in the main I believe it to be a remarkably suc- 
cessful attempt to meet the unprecedented needs of this great 
national crisis. I realize the needs of the time, I realize the 
universal demand by the people upon Congress for relief, and 
I cheerfully am giving my support to this legislation. 

The section before us, section 12, provides for a guaranty by 
the Federal Government to “the producers of any nonperish- 
able agricultural food and feed products.” This guaranty is 
to be given “ whenever the President shall find that an emer- 
gency exists requiring stimulation of production.” This sec- 
tion is aimed primarily to meet the first of the great needs to 
which I have above referred, the greatest possible increase in 
the production of staple foodstuffs. It is ultimately for the 
benefit of the great consuming class here and among our allies, 
although immediately helpful and encouraging to the producing 
class. T 

I fear that in at least one important respect the language is 
not broad enough. I am not positive whether the language now 
in the bill is broad enough to include potatoes. They are cer- 
tainly not as nonperishable as beans, wheat, or corn, and they 
are not as perishable as tomatoes and similar products for 
canning. I am advised that Mr. Hoover informed the com- 
mittee that it was not wise to include potatoes, and I under- 
stand it is the opinion of different members of the Committee 
on Agriculure that they are not included in the term “ non- 
perishable products.” Believing that this section should cover 
that important vegetable crop, I am offering this amendment 
which will, if adopted, make the matter definite. 

Potatoes constitute one of the greatest food crops of this coun- 
try. The Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report for 
1916, page 12, states that Irish and sweet potatoes constitute 13 
per cent of the average diet. . 

To-day we are suffering from a serious shortage in supply of 
this vegetable, and it is one of the most serious items in the com- 
plaint of the people against the high cost of living. The Gov- 
ernment statisticians advise us that in 1909 the national pro- 
duction of Irish potatoes amounted to 389,194,965 bushels, or 
4.2 bushels per capita. In 1915 the production was 359,103,000, 
or 3.5 bushels per capita. In 1916 the production fell, through 
unfavorable crop and other conditions, to 285,437,000 bushels, or 
2.8 bushels per capita. No wonder that, with hoarding and 
speculation unbridled, with immense exports of foodstuffs, and 
with rising prices in all other items of diet, the price of these 
humble tubers went up to $4 per bushel, and the mainstay of the 
every-day diet of the poor became a dish for Sundays. 

It is our desire by this law to increase production of the food- 
stuffs of the country. Omit from this section the potato from 
the guaranty herein provided for and the law will, as to that im- 
portant food crop, have the opposite effect, and will tend mate- 
rially to decrease its production. As emphasized by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER], the tendency on the part of 
farmers will be, under this law, to center on those crops which 
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have. the benefit of the guaranty and to transfer to such crops 
ucreage which otherwise would have been used for other pur- 
poses, if at all. The effect of that tendency upon the food situa- 
tion is desirable wherever it results in an increase of foodstuffs. 
It is desirable where idle land is made use of. It is desirable 
where unimportant crops give way to important foodstuffs. It 
is: not desirable when acreage heretofore utilized for producing 
a basic article of diet, such as the potato, is, by reason of lack of 
guaranty of minimum price to the producer of potatoes, turned 
to the use of cotton or barley or rye or eyen of corn because of 
the minimum guaranty for such crops. S 

At present there is not an item of food that is suffering from 
exorbitant price more than potatoes and not an item that is 
causing the poor of the country more suffering than the price of 
eerste Should we accentuate that situation? No; let us 
relieve it. 

Further, there is ne crop on which there is such a variation 
in price, which makes it uncertain to the farmer when he 
plants what sort of a price he will get for his product. In.my 
country, quite a potato country, there have been times when 
they rotted in the cellars, because there was not enough paid for 
them to warrant the farmer in drawing them to town. 

Of course, we are too late this season to help to increase the 
acreage, but the same situation comes upon us next year, and 
for that we should prepare. I am advised that it is costing 
farmers up there about twenty to forty dollars an acre for seed 
potatoes. Will he increase his potato acreage when seed and 
labor are so high and the selling price for the crop is an 
absolute uneertainty? No; this is a erop the farmer must be 
encouraged in if he is to plant a large acreage. 

Let me quote from a statement by Mr. Grant Slocum, head 
of the Ancient Order of Gleaners, a great organization of 
farmers, before the Senate Committee on Agriculture. Mr. 
Slocum has given great study to farm problems, and particularly 
the marketing of farm products. He said here a few weeks ago: 


equals the demand—providing you have the ce, Good seed 

w. 33 r bushel; thus the cost of seed for 

an acre will fall not far short o Y 

the takes in pests an acre of potatoes at a cost of 
er the price he received for his potatoes d 


for 
seed, when g the 
fall of 191 

It seems to me of the very greatest importance that this 
section definitely and positively include potatoes. ‘This is not 
so much a matter of importance to the farmers in my district 
or elsewhere in potato-growing sections, for they can raise 
beans and corn and wheat, and they will do so, encouraged by 
the minimum-price guaranty, 

But this is a matter of vital importance to the Nation, to the 
great consuming class, which demands more potatoes and 
cheaper potatoes as one step in the campaign against the high 
cost of living, the campaign to keep the wolf away from 
America’s door, the campaign to guarantee food for the armies 
fighting our battles in Europe. I hope that the committee will 
see its way clear to accept this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, this in an- 
other proposition that was thoroughly considered by the com- 
mittee, and by Mr. Hoover, and be and other experts advised 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a division (at the suggestion 
of the Chair) there were—ayes 31, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following two 
amendments, which I sénd to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morcan: Page 13, line 3, after the word 
“ profit,” insert the following: “ And the President in his discretion 
may loan to farmers any portion ef the money appropriated in section 
19 of this act to purchase seed, fertilizers; or equipment which may be 
to enable them to increase their 12 uction of n es.“ 
Substitute offered by Mr. MORGAN : Page 12, strike out section 12 and 

insert in lieu thereof the following: 
uate supply of necessaries 


consi 


“ Sec. 12. That in order to assure an a 
to meet the needs of the United States and her allies, the President is 
authorized to enter into contracts for the production of such neces- 

„ and such contracts shall be made in such form, upon such terms, 
and conditions, and at such price or 2 as in the judgment of the 
President shall be reasonable and just, and as will assure the produc- 


tion of an amount of necessaries sufficient to meet the needs of the 
United States and her allies during the existing war, and the President, 
in his discretion, is authorized to offer to farmers a premium above the 
market price for any necessaries when he shal! deem such action re- 
quired in order to insure the production of an adequate supply thereof.” 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order ob that amendment. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the committee and 
Mr. Hoover and the experts have considered my amendments, 
and therefore the committee will ask that they be voted down. 
I dislike to say this, but the fact is that the longer this bill is 
under consideration the less I think of it, and if it had another 
week's consideration I doubt very much whether I should bring 
myself to the point of voting for it. The more I study the bill, 
the less I think of it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not yield. Whatever may have been 
the intention of the framers, there is danger that the effect of 
the bill will be to depress the prices of necessaries, of farm 
products. My good friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] goes back and takes an average 
of wheat prices for a number of years previous to the war, and 
he finds that it was 77 cents. Evidently he, who is a member 
of the committee, is designing to in some way bring the price 
of wheat down to 77 cents, the average price before the war, 
and yet during those years the farmers were producing wheat 
at half price, at a loss. According to the press the Government 
is making war contracts now with men for war supplies and 
allows contractors 10 per cent profit. If you would pay the 
farmers fair wages and allow them for the interest upon their 
investment and give them 10 per cent profit, the farmers would 
be satisfied. Many of the Members of this House have an ex- 
aggerated idea of the profits of farming. The profits of farming 
have been far less than the profits of commerce, manufacturing, 
and finance. 

Congress should not ask the farmers of the country to make 
any greater sacrifices than those engaged in other callings are 
required to make. 

It is true, the burdens of warfare can not be entirely equitably 
distributed. Some will do more than others. If this war should 
continue for any considerable length of time, many of our citi- 
zens will lay their lives down upon the altar of their country. 
Many others will endure hardships, suffer privations, and 
sacrifice their health. Still others will go through life maimed 
and crippled from wounds received in fighting for their country. 
So we can not distribute the sacrifices of warfare to all alike. 
But in war legislation we should seek to distribute the burdens 
incident to war fairly and justly to all our people, and should 
8 ask any particular business to bear any unjust or undue 

en. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Agriculture does not, 
in my judgment, cöntain any provision which will assure suffi- 
cient increased production. It contains but one section designed 
to encourage increased production of foodstuffs. There are 18 
pages of the bill. Slightly over 2 pages relate to the increased 
production of food. There are 21 sections in the bill. But 1 
section is directly designed to stimulate food production. Prac- 
tically all the bill relates to food control, food distribution, and 
food conservation. My judgment is that the bill is a failure 
so far as its provisions relate to the stimulation of food pro- 
duction. : = 

The only provision in the bill which directly is intended to 
5 the production of foodstuffs is found in section 12 of 
the bill. 

The section, in part, is as follows: 


Src. 12. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 


req g stimulation of production, and that it is essential 
that the 8 of any nonperishable agricultural products pro- 
duced within the United States shall have the benefits of the gnaranty 


provided for in this section in order to stimulate production of such 
products, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in 
advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give 
public notice of what, under conditions, is a reasonable guar- 
anteed price for any such ucts, in order to assure such producers 
a reasonable profit. Thereupon the Government of the United States 
hereby guarantees every producer of any merchantable nonperishable 
agricultural . within the United oara or which 
a guaranteed price s be fixed by notice in accordance with this sec- 
tion, that, upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed by 
the President, he will receive for any such products produced in 
reliance upen this guaranty within the period, not exceeding three 
years, prescribed in the notice, a price not less than the guaranteed 
price therefor as fixed pursuant to ion. In such regulations 
the President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any 
such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. 


The plan proposed in this section is too general in its nature; 
it is too uncertain in its results. What effect the provisions 
of this section would have is wholly a matter of conjecture. It 
would be an experiment. It is never wise or safe to experiment 
on vitally important matters. 

As a Nation we are confronted with a plain proposition: We 
must produce enough food to meet our own wants and the wants 
of our allies. To fail in this proposition means defeat. The 
first thing to do is to determine how much additional food we 
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need, and what additional acreage is necessary—what additional 
men it will take on the farm to produce this food. Having deter- 
mined what we want, then we should proceed to make con- 
tracis with farmers for the enlargement of their production. 
There are about 2,850 counties in the United States. We 
already have about 2,000 county agents. An agent should be 
provided for every county in the United States. These agents 
should be authorized to appoint subagents in each township in 
the county. In one week the entire country could be covered. 
Every farmer in the United States could be visited, canvassed, 
and contracts could be made. There would be some uncertain- 
ties as to yield. But allowances could be made for this. If we 
estimate that we shall need next year 300,000,000 additional 
bushels of wheat, the thing to do is to increase the acreage in 
wheat sufficient to make such production possible. 

Why should we not get more wheat produced, just like we 
are to secure more ships? When the cry went up that more 
ships were necessary, we did not authorize the President to 
establish “a reasonable guaranteed price” for ships. We 
authorized him to build those ships. We voted the money— 
_$500,000,000—necessary to cover the cost of their construction. 
We authorized him to employ the necessary number of men to 
build the ships. In other words, we went after it in the prac- 
tical way, with a definite plan, which in a certain time abso- 
lutely insures the construction of the desired number of ships. 
But when we want 300,000,000 additional bushels of wheat 
and a large increase in the production of corn and other farm 
products, the only plan you propose is to authorize the Presi- 
dent to establish “a reasonable guaranteed price.” 

It is not primarily a question of what it costs the Government. 

The public, of course, should be protected against excessive 
prices of food products. The masses of our people must be able 
to secure food at prices within their reach; but, as a practical 
war measure, the main proposition with us is to see that the 
food is produced. The Government should not haggle with the 
farmers over the price of wheat and corn and hogs. We did not 
haggle with the allies in voting to give them credit. We author- 
ized the President to loan them $3,000,000,000. We said to our 
allies, How much money do you need? Here it is, and you can 
_ have more if you want it. In this spirit we should go to the 
farmers of the United States. They will not be unreasonable in 
their demands. They will respond to the patriotic spirit and 
do their full duty in the hour of peril and danger. 

What effect the “ reasonable guaranteed-price plan“ will have 
upon prices of farm products is all a matter of doubt, uncer- 
tainty, and conjecture. The theory of this provision is that the 
“reasonable guaranteed price” will be the minimum price. 
There is no certainty, however, that this will be the case. The 
tendency may be that the “reasonable guaranteed price” will 
be the maximum price. When the Government establishes a 
price—call it what you may—the price fixed by the Government 
will have a controlling influence upon the prevailing prices of 
such products. The guaranteed price” may tend to depress 
prices rather than to enhance them, If so, the establishment of 
a “reasonable guaranteed price” upon certain farm products 
may tend to discourage rather than stimulate their production. 

One of the amendments which I have proposed authorizes the 
President to offer the farmer a bonus or premium above the 
regular market price to stimulate increased production. This 
would not affect the price the consumers pay for the farm prod- 
ucts. It would simply be an inducement to the farmers to go to 
extra expense to increase his product, and in part would justify 
the farmer and compensate him for the extra risk and expense 
to which he would be subjected. ? 

Suppose that the Government, through the President, would 
say to the farmers, “ We will pay you a premium of 25 cents a 
bushel over and above the market price for all the wheat you 
produce next year.” The farmer would then know that he would 
receive for his wheat the price fixed by the law of supply and 
demand, and in addition to that he would have a bonus or 
premium of so much per bushel or pound for his product. This 
would stimulate and encourage the farmer to produce an in- 
creased amount of that particular product upon which the Gov- 
ernment would pay a premium. This, to my mind, would be 
far more satisfactory to the farmer and would be much more 
effective in stimulating production, and thus assuring an ade- 
quate supply of food to meet the demands of ourselves and our 
allies. ; 

The other amendment which I have proposed authorizes th 
President, in his discretion, to loan the farmers any portion of 
the amount appropriated in section 19 to aid them in buying 
seed, fertilizers, and equipment necessary to increase their 
production. Section 19 of this bill appropriates $150,000,000, 
to be used in carrying out the purposes of this bill. My amend- 


ment allows the President to loan—not to donate, but to loan— 


a part of this amount to the farmers to aid them in expanding 
production. 

It is utterly impossible for the farmers of the United States 
to greatly enlarge their production unless they are provided with 
largely increased credit at very low rates of interest. This bill 
should authorize the President, through the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and the Federal land banks, to loan to the farmers at a 
nominal rate of interest all the money they need to enlarge their 
farm activities. It should be borne in mind that one-third of 
the farmers of the United States are tenants. They are men 
with small means and little credit. These tenant farmers are 
as patriotic as those who own their farms. There are over 
2,000,000 of these tenant farmers. If they are to increase their 
farming they must have additional teams, implements, machin- 
ery, tools, live stock, and additional help. They have not the 
cash with which to secure these things. They must secure them 
on credit. Under present conditions they can not secure this 
credit at reasonable rates of interest or upon favorable terms, 

One- third of our farms are mortgaged. Ordinarily a man 
with a farm mortgaged does not have proper credit at the local 
banks. He can not secure this credit. With one-third of our 
farmers tenants and with another third with their farms mort- 
gaged, we have two-thirds of our farmers, or more than 4,000,000 
of them, who are not in a position to materially enlarge their 
business as farmers without better personal credit facilities. 
Credit is just as necessary to the farmer as it is to the mer- 
chant or manufacturer. We should therefore in this bill au- 
thorize the President during the emergency now existing to make 
loans direct to the farmers where such loans are necessary to 
insure the production of an adequate food supply to feed our 
own people and our allies until the day of peace, triumph, and 
victory shall come to our Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. ‘ 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the success, to a large de- 
gree, of our part in the present war in which we are now 
involved makes necessary this legislation. The purpose of the 
legislation is, as I interpret it, and as it has been announced 
by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
first, to encourage greater production of food products by in- 
suring a just and reasonable price for the products of the 
farmer; and, second, to lessen the cost of food and fuel products 
to the consumer by making more efficient the necessary instru- 
mentalities of distribution and by protecting the consumer from 
the grinding extortions of the food and fuel gambler and specu- 
lator. By every right and reason the farmer who produces 
food for the Nation at any time, and especially in these times 
of unusual need, is entitled to prices for his products that will 
fairly compensate him for his labor and capital invested in pro- 
ducing these products. No one who has made a study of the 
subject but knows that any legislation that will measurably 
insure the farmer a fair price for his products will greatly 
Stimulate and increase food production throughout the Nation. 

It is well recognized that in the present methods of distribu- 
tion there is much waste and much inefficiency, the cost of 
which is a heavy burden both upon the producer and the con- 
sumer of food and fuel products. With better and closer co- 
operation between the instrumentalities of distribution, such 
as this legislation will permit and such as it provides for, it 
has been clearly demonstrated that the cost of getting food 
and fuel products from the producer to the consumer can be 
greatly reduced to the benefit and profit of both the producer 
and consumer. 

On May the 16th, in testifying before the House Committee on 
Agriculture,- Capt. J. F. Lucey, of the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion, said among other things in his statement the following: 


I think, perhaps, that one of the most important statements that I 
could make would be that we bought wheat in this country at a price of 


about $1.50 per bushel, paid a h cost of transportation all the way 
from the ning, from 18 shillings to 75 and 85 shillin ene 5 2 
o buy it a 


sold that bread in Belgium to the people who could affo 
a profit and still undersold the Paris and London markets by something 
like 10 to 20 per cent. That was direct distribution from the producer 
to the consumer. I do not know that that method could be applied to 
this country. We have established means of business and of trade that, 
of course, can not be disturbed, but the fact remains that that illustra- 
tion, to a certain extent, I belleve, can be applied to this country. 

When we find to-day that flour is selling for $15 and $16 a bar- 
rel in the United States and for $8 and $9 a barrel in England and 
France, no great amount of argument is needed to convince one 
of the necessity of legislation that will do away with the ex- 
tortions that our present system of multitiudinous middlemen 
lays upon the producer and the consumer, 
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This legislation is aimed directly at the unconscionable gam- 
bler and speculator in food and fuel supplies. If this legisla- 
tion, giving broad and tremendous powers to the President, will 
strike down the food gambler and food speculator and, to a large 
extent, keep open the natural channels of trade in farm produce, 
as I believe it will, its enactment will be more than justified. 

I am not in the least alarmed that legislation of this char- 
acter contravenes in any way the powers of Congress under the 
strictest interpretation of our Constitution. Surely the wisdom 
of the fathers who penned and adopted this great covenant of 
our freedom placed nothing within it that can reasonably and 
justly be construed to prevent the Congress of this generation 
from enacting legislation to stimulate and encourage food pro- 
duction and to control and conserve the food supplies of the 
Nation, to the end that our just cause may be crowned with 
success in this tremendous contest against the concentrated 
powers of autocracy—to preserve and guard the rights of democ- 
racy, the rights of a free people on land and sea. This cherished 
charter of our liberties can not be rightly and justly construed 
in any way that will prevent our people from exercising the 
most efficient and most economie methods of commerce to best 
carry on this war. It can not be rightly and justly construed 
in any way to enable our enemies or their agents during this 
war to find within its sacred covenants means to aid their foul 
and insidious intrigues and powerful attacks upon our insti- 
tutions of free government and upon this Nation of a free 
people which for more than 130 years has been a light of hope 
to which lovers of democracy in other lands throughout the 
world have turned with longing eyes and hearts. [Applause.] 

Perish any thought that we shall fail in the righteous, holy 
cause in which we are now engaged. We must not fail. We 
shall not fail. Well may it be truly said of America to-day, as 
it has been said in another great crisis of this Nation’s history: 

‘Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the of future years, 
Is banging breathless on thy fate! 

The great Master of mankind, who watches over all, whose 
gracious hand planted this Nation upon this new Western Con- 
tinent as a light of hope to downtrodden and enthralled 
humanity throughout the world, who has safely guided this 
Nation through other days of storm and strife, will direct our 
course through this conflict so that our good ship of state, with 
its rich and precious stores of lasting peace and good will to 
men of all nations, will ride safely through this hurricane of 
war and deliver its stores to the hopeful hearts of liberty- 
loving people throughout the world. No class of people in 
this country are more patriotic or more loyal to the Govern- 
ment than the farmers of the country. This has been proven 
on every battle field of the Nation since the first rays of the 
morning sun shone upon the embattled farmers as they stood 
at Lexington and Concord. [Applause.] It has been proven 
wherever and whenever true men have been needéd to defend 
the Nation. Farmers as a class have never sought special 
privileges from the Government for their own benefit, They 
have given of their brain and their brawn very much and very 
freely to bring this country to its present condition of mar- 
velously great agricultural and commercial development. The 
farmers of this country are not opposed to the spirit or the 
purposes of this legislation. They are a great class of loyal 
citizens in favor of any fair and just legislation that the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief of our Army and Nayy, may 
ask that will assist in bringing victory to the banner. of the 
United States in this war and lasting peace to the nations of 
the world. 

The thing that the farmers of this country do object to, and 
the thing that I wish to here and now again voice my objection 
to, is that in this war great profits should be reaped by a para- 
_ sitic class of middlemen, gambiers, and speculators in food and 
fuel supplies. While the American farmer makes no objection to 
selling his wheat, corn, and other farm products at fair living 
prices determined by the free and unrestricted laws of supply 
and demand, he does objeet to selling his wheat or corn at 70 
or 80 cents a bushel and then within a few months find that the 
products of this wheat or corn are being sold to himself and 
fellow citizens in other walks ce life at prices that would war- 
rant the payment of $2 or $3 a bushel for his wheat or corn 
instend of the amount he received for it. The farmer objects, 
and he should object, to a system of marketing and distribution 
which enables the food gamblers and speculators of the country 
to make more real profits from the products of the farm than are 
made by the men who actually produce these products. The 
farmers of my State object, and they should object, to a system 


of markcting and distribution which permits the grain specu- 


lators on the grain exchanges of Minneapolis, Duluth, and Chi- 
cago to make millions of dollars each year by manipulating the 


prices of ieat corn, and other farm products raised by the 
farmers of the Northwest. I shall heartily support this legis- 
lation, believing that it will bring about a better and more de- 
sirable system of distribution of food and fuel products in this 
‘country, I shall heartily support this legislation, belleving 
that if its provisions are properly administered, as I hope they 
will be, the evils now practiced by the great grain and produce 
exchanges of the country will be done away with. I shall 
heartily support this legislation, as I am confident it will enable 
the administration in a large measure to protect both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of food and fuel products from the in- 
satiable greed and avarice of the gambler and speculator in 
food and fuel prices. 

While every department of the Government from the largest 
to the smallest is working early and late to meet the new prob- 
lems of the war, and while most of our citizenship is busy with 
war preparations, the people of thts Nation will welcome this , 
legislation and will further welcome evidence that the adminis- 
trative authorities of the Government have still some time to 
give to placing food gamblers and extortioners of unfair prices 
for food products in jails and behind prison bars, where they 
richly deserve to be placed. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHEN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill on 
the whole and shall vote for it, but in doing so I want it to be 
known that I do not indorse or approve that part of section 12 
beginning on line 16 down to and Including line 9, page 14. I 
do not believe we ought to give the President or anybody else 
power to increase the price of food products to the people of 
this country during this war by increasing the duty or tax on 
such products. I recall this matter of giving power to the 
President of levying or increasing duties was up in 1890 in the 
reciprocity treaties provisions of the McKinley bill while it was 
pending in the Senate. Some Republicans and every Democrat 
took the position that no such power could be delegated to the 
President. I do not believe that the President ought to have the 
power to raise the price of flour or wheat or other food products 
by increasing the duties either during this war or in time of 
peace. Congress itself 

Mr. HILL W. Will the 1 yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wi 

Mr. HILL. e of whether the President ought to 
have the power or not, has this Congress the right to give the 
power under the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the discussion in the Senate in 1890 many 
of its greatest lawyers on both sides, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, held that Congress did not have the power to delegate to 
the President the power to fix rates or levy duties or other taxes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely want to ask the gentleman if it 
is not a fact that the Supreme Court of the United States after- 
wards sustained the question of power in the decision of Field 
against Clark? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the Supreme Court did not, because that 
quéstion was not presented directly to the court. However, the 
court, in rendering the decision in that case, did express the 
opinion that the power given by section 3 of the McKinley Act, 
known as the reciprocity provision, was not violative of the Con- 
stitution. This section gave the President the power to sus- 
pend the free sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, hides, and so forth, 
provisions of the act, and levy a duty upon them under certain 
contingencies. The constitutionality of the section was not 
necessary for the decision of the court-in the case pending, nor 
did the case in any way involve that question. As the gentle- 
man will recall, the Chief Justice and Justice Lamar, while con- 
curring in the decision of the court, filed a very able and strong 
dissent to the dicta or opinion of the court relative to the power 
of Congress to delegate such right or power to the President. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, how much time is re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LEE] 
has 29 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Iowa has 11 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
[ Mr, HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and 8 of the commit- 
tee, the gentieman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] always speaks 
well. He complains of the impatience of the British Parliament 
about the delay in the passage of this bill, I can excuse the 
British people for being impatient. Their very existence de- 
pends upon their ability to get food supplies from us, and the: 
food question is vital to the life of the British people. They 
were drawn inte war without a moment’s warning, and they 
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have been through some embarrassing situations with regard 
to food supplies since the war began. If the gentleman from 
Nebraska had been through the trying experiences that they 
have been through, he couid and would excuse a little im- 
patience on the part of our British allies with regard to legisla- 
tion that means so much to them. They have my profound 
sympathy, and I am ready to do anything reasonable to hasten 
legislation that will aid our common cause. The sooner we get 
food to our allies the better it will be for us, our allies, and for 
all people who love liberty. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am just as good a 
friend of the administration as the gentleman who has just 
preceded me, and just as good a friend of this bill, and I repre- 
sent an agricultural district, but I am going to vote for the 
Meeker amendment to strike out section 12 entirely. Yesterday 
I talked to a man connected with the Agricultural Department, 
and I think his heart is right toward the farmer. I said, How 
would fix this guaranteed price; how would you get at it?” 
He said, “I would figure the cost of production of a bushel of 
wheat and add about 25 per cent.” I said, “ That is the reason 
why I am against it.” 

When the Government fixes its reasonable guaranteed price 
it will tend to reduce the market to that point. Last year this 
thing occurred in parts of Texas: Men produced a crop of 
wheat and exchanged the crop standing in the field for the fee 
simple title to the land on which it was grown. During this 
war, and at all times, I am in favor of the farmer getting all 
the profits he can get upon a market based upon supply and 
demand, if it is 25, 50, or 100 per cent. Just free the market 
of improper influences; leaye it a fair market, governed by the 
law of supply and demand. The prevailing conditions are all 
the guaranty he wants for profits, or needs, to encourage him 
to increased production. Leave price fixing off—guaranteed or 
any other kind. This is my position. To take any other posi- 
tion is to fall into the dollar argument in favor of the Govern- 
ment and our allies against the individual. And if you say to 
make prices better to the consumer, you would be willing to 
take from the producer and put into the pockets of the consumer, 
which is taking from one individual of our society and giving 
to another, a thing manifestly wrong. Give us a fair market. 
That is all any man in reason can demand. Choke off the ille- 
gitimate speculator. 

I am for this bill, however, even if section 12 stays in it. 
The emergency is too great for a man here to play the rôle of 
obstructionist and vote against the finished bill because it does 
not fit his every notion; and certainly, when the point of differ- 
ence is only a matter of expediency, we should not pursue such 
a course. If some great principle we cling to is violated, it 
would be different. 

I sincerely hope section 12 will be stricken out. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there is not a man in 
this Congress that wants to do more to relieve the situation that 
confronts this country than I; but with the deep conviction 
that I have on the principle involved in this section, and the deep 
feeling that I have that instead of doing what most of the 
gentlemen of this House think it is going to do, I believe it is 
going to do the very reverse thing. I am compelled to vote to 
strike this section out of the bill. If you would strike the 
dictatorship section and this section out of-the bill, many of the 
provisions in the bill ought to be enacted into law. I do not be- 
lieve there is a man living who is wise enough to administer this 
section of the bill so as to do what the bill says it means to do; 
that is, to encourage production. E do not believe there is a 
man wise enough to do it. The bill does not require the fixing 
of the prices on all foodstuffs, It leaves it in the discretion of 
one man to determine what crop it shall be fixed on. You go 
right against certain laws of nature. And when an individual 
who hus this power in his hands goes out to the agricultural com- 
munities of this country and exercises it as to some one crop 
and does not exercise it as to the other he encourages individuals 
to break loose from the rules af action based upon life experi- 
ences, 

Let me show you how it would geen out in Texas, Hot winds 
have hit the State within the past 10 days. Cornfields have 
been scorched to death, and now they are mowing their crops to 
get fodder. There is no corn. Let a man come and exercise the 
power that is in this bill, and you will not know how he is going 
to exercise it. He is just a human being. He says, I am going 
to guarantee you will get $3 for wheat.“ Men are going to ex- 

` periment with that wheat down there in Texas where it has 
been a failure; and when they experiment with that wheat they 


fre failing to use their judgment that the situation has always 
demanded that they use, knowing the climatic. condition they 
have there. And they will try that wheat, and when it proves 
to be a failure under these climatic conditions, their time and 
labor will be lost, and they will not get anything out of 
this guaranteed price because they do not get a crop, and mean- 
while they have lost other crops that they could have’ made. 
You are going up against the laws of nature in this bill, and you 
are going up against the results of human experience in this 
bill, and then you are going up against another proposition of 
making a special class of a special lot of people and impeaching 
their patriotism. 

My idea is that you should let the people operate as much as 
possible under normal conditions. You need not doubt their 
patriotism. They are going to do everything in their power to 
feed the world, and in my State we should let them operate 
under the laws they have been operating under from time im- 
memorial, and operating according to the experiences they haye 
been having, and planting the crops they are used to planting, 
and not offer them a great price on some particular crop and 
hold it out as an inducement to them to make an experiment. 

I heard one of these theoretical food controllers make an 
address down in my country, and the substance of his remarks 
was, “If you do not quit raising cotton down here, I will draft 
you into the Army.” In certain parts of my State a man is a 
fool if he undertakes to grow wheat or corn or anything else 
than cotton. His soil and his climatic conditions will not 
justify him in making the expenditure of the effort. And*yet 
you come in with a human being who is not of 
knowledge of those conditions—and what is true of my State 
will be true of other States—you bring in a man who is 
ignorant of these conditions. We are assuming that this man 
has more information than the combined information of 30,- 
000,000 farmers in this country, and you are throwing out of 
joint the ordinary rules under which we operate, and I think 
instead of encouraging production, my friends, you are going 
to discourage it. I shall vote against this section. [Applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN offers the following: Page 13, line 6, after the word 
agricultural.“ insert the words “ food or feed.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to prevent the President of the United States from 
extending the guaranteed price to any nonperishable agricul- 
tural products except the products the production and distribu- 
tion and sale of which he has control of, as provided in section 1. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. The committee has no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be 
recognized for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, the object and purpose of this bill, as 
has been so frequently stated, is to stimulate production in this 
country and eliminate speculation. It seems to be necessary to 
emphasize that again. These are the two prominent features 
of this bill and the things it is intended to accomplish. 

Now, the fears of the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Youne], as expressed a few moments ago, I do not think 
are justified. My distinguished and good friend—anand I greatly 
admire him—has put up in large measure a straw man and 
then has proceeded to knock him down. He pictures the great 
difficulties that might arise and the foolishness that might be 
indulged in by some people in this country in response to the 
dictation of this one man who is to be clothed with such great 
power, as he describes, and from that he draws a conclusion. 

Nowhere in the bill is the President of the United States or 
the one man that the gentleman from Texas is so much afraid 
of required to fix any price at all. It is not mandatory and will 


not be exercised by the President, the one man, unless he comes 
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to the conclusion that an emergency exists which requires that 
something shall be done in order to stimulate production, and 
that power will not be exercised as long as production keeps up 
in this country. If it does not keep up, then the President will 


and cught to exercise it. He will then be authorized to fix a 
reasonable guaranteed price to include cost of production and a 
reasonable profit. How can that injure the farmer or anybody 
else? 

My friend says the farmers of his section of country are willing 
to do everything they can in order to meet the demands of the 
times. I know they are going to do that, because I know there is 
not a more patriotic class of people in the universe of God than 
those who make their living out of the ground. [Applause.] 
Therefore I am sure they will respond to everything that the Gov- 
ernment demands, everything that the President of the United 
States requests, everything that the public interest requires. If 
they do, and the production keeps up and the emergency does 
not arise, then the price need not be fixed, and the President of 
the United States would not exercise the powers that will be 
conferred upon him when this bill passes unless it shall be 
necessary to exercise them. 

As us well said by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] a few days ago, the man who is charged with the 
responsibility for the exercise of the powers conferred in this 
bill is the President of the United States, and the law is to be 
administered under his direction, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe. While we know that the President 
himself can not individually and personally perform all these 
duties that are imposed upon him from day to day, and that 
they must be done through other persons and agencies, neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as he is the responsible party standing behind the 
person or persons selected by him and the agencies to be put into 
operation, he is not going to do any unwise, harmful, or foolish 
thing. I would rather trust the President of the United States, 
and from what I have read of Mr. Hoover I certainly would 
rather risk Mr. Hoover than the speculators and gamblers in 
food in this country, who are speculating in the things that the 
people are required to live on every day. What the President 
will do will eliminate speculation and gambling in food. [Ap- 
plause.] All you have to do to convince you of the necessity 
of the legislation, as provided for in this bill, is to investigate 
the disparity of prices that exist between the producers and the 
consumers, and when you fully investigate that situation it will 
demonstrate beyond any question on the face of the earth that 
these speculators are highwaymen and robbers, holding up the 
people all over this country and demanding that they stand and 
deliver, and because they are highwaymen and robbers they 
ought to receive their just deserts and be sent to the penitentiary. 
[Applause.] 

The difference between the price to the producer and the 
price to the consumer is outrageous; and what we propose to 
do and what we are trying to do in this bill is to stimulate 
production, to bring about the production of those things which 
we need, and then to eliminate the speculators who stand be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, and bring the producer 
and consumer closer together, and give the consumer the benefit 
of a reasonable price and the producer the benefit of a reason- 
able price. [Applause.] This morning I had a letter from a 
man down in my district which is an evidence of the desire of 
the people all over this country for this legislation. A splendid 
citizen wrote me that it is necessary to hurry up this legislation. 
He says in his letter: 

I want to urge you to vote and work for the passage of the food- 
contro] bill. It is a shame that the people have been so long robbed 
by the speculators, 

If Congressmen sitting here in the Halls of Congress believe 
that the people of the United States are not interested in this 
measure, you are very much mistaken. The sentiment all over 
the United States is practically unanimous behind it, not only 
upon the farms and in the hamlets and villages, but in the 
cities themselves. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I ask one minute additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unan- 
imous consent that his time be extended one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. My distinguished friend from 
Philadelphia [Mr. Moorre], a few days ago, said that we were 
going to tax the people in the cities in order to help the people 
in the country. In that he is mistaken. The people everywhere 
in the cities and in the country are alike interested and will be 
benefited. I have before me a letter that I received from a 
gentleman in his city of Philadelphia, calling attention to the 
enormous and outrageous prices that they are compelled to pay 


in the city of Philadelphia, as well as all other cities throughout 
the country, and calling upon the representatives of the people 
to remedy this evil and give the people the benefit of the products 
to which they are entitled at a reasonable price, [Applause.] 

What the people demand is not that anything be taken away 
from the farmers themselves or the producers themselves. 
Nothing is going to be taken away from them, but what we pro- 
pose to do is to give them the benefit of the prices to which 
they are entitled, and then give the man who buys the product 
and uses it and eats it the opportunity to obtain it at a reason- 
able price, without holding him up in the road and making him 
deliver out of his honest earnings outrageous and ruinous prices 
for the products which he consumes. [Applause.] 

The trouble is the farmers and producers are not getting the 
high prices. If they were there would be some justification for 
existing conditions, because the good Lord knows I am the 
farmer's friend and I want him to get the best prices pos- 
sible. Let me call your attention to this statement, showing 
prices to producers of corn, oats, rye, beans, and wheat when 
the crops were sold by the farmers and prices when the crops 
were out of the hands of the farmers during the years 1916 and 
1917, which shows it is the heartless speculator and not the 
producer who is flourishing. Now listen: 

CORN, 


The bulk of the corn crop is marketed during October, No- 
vember, December, and January. During these months the 
average prices to producers were 82.3, 85, and 88.9 cents, re- 
spectively. During the months of March and April, 1917, the 
average prices were 100.9 and 113.4 cents, respectively. The 
contract price for corn in April, 1917, reached $1.60. 


OATS, 


When sold by farmers in 1916: July, 40.4; August, 40.1; Sep- 
tember, 43.1. 

After farmers sold out in 1917: 
April, 61.5. 

The contract price of oats reached 71} cents in April. 


RYE. 


When sold in 1916: July, 83.3; August, 83.4; September, 99.7. 

When sold out in 1917: February, $1.235; March, $1.26; 
April, 81.356. 

In April, 1917, No. 2 rye went as. high as ai per bushel 
wholesale in Chicago. 


February, 55.2; Darch, 56.9; 


BEANS, DRY. 


When sold in 1916: September, $4.60; October, $4.47 per 
bushel. ' 

After sold in 1917: February, $6.07; March, $6.49 per bushel. 

The lowest wholesale quotation in Detroit in April was $7.80 
per bushel. Highest, $10. 

WHEAT. 

When sold in 1916: July, 98 cents; August, $1.07; September, 
$1.81; October, $1.36. 

After sold in 1917: 
$1.80. 

April is a month of minimum farm marketings and during 
that month wheat reached $2.95 wholesale in Chicago. 

It may be contended that the conditions of this past winter 
and fall were abnormal, An examination of price statistics 
during normal years has convinced me that, taking one year 
with another, probably it may not pay the farmer to hold; 
but these are not normal times through which we are passing, 
and I can proye by the figures for the years 1914 and 1915 that 
a similar rise occurred in the price of farm products—a rise 
which occurred at the expense of the consumer and from which 
the farmer did not benefit, 

A similar rise occurred in the case of wheat during the season 
of 1914 and 1915. The bulk of the crop was moved at prices 
to the producer varying from 77 cents in July, 1914, to 934 cents 
in October. The same wheat would have brought the producer 
$1.87 -per bushel in April following, the month of minimum 
sales, if the farmer had had any left to sell. In the case of 
oats the farmer sold his bushel of oats in August, 1914, for 
36.7 cents. The same bushel of oats sold in April, 1915, when 
he had none to sell, at 53.4 cents. In the case of barley it was 
the same story—524 cents in the month of maximum sales and 
64.7 cents in the month of minimum sales. Rye was the same 
75.4 cents and 101.9 cents. 

These figures are conclusive that the speculator and middle- 
man is the kid-glove gentleman who needs our immediate and 
drastic attention. The horny-handed son of toil,” God bless 
him, is doing his duty, and we want to help him if we can, 


February, $1.648; March, $1.644; April, 


and we want to eliminate as far as possible this speculator 
and thereby help the consumer. 
[Applause.] 


That is the purpose of this 


bill. 
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If yow have any doubt that the people in this country are 
being held up and robbed by the speculators and gamblers in 
food products, let me call your attention to some comparative 
prices between this country and England. Here they are— 
listen: 

England is supposed to be on the verge of starvation, but the table of 


comparative prices in England and the United States shows the follow- 


ing: 

Fugllen prices: English beef, 44 cents a pound ; butter, 40 to 56 cents 
a pound; potatoes, $2.10 a bushel; bacon, 48 cents a pound; and flour, 
$8.20 a barrel. 

The American prices. on the same day were: Beef, 42 cents a pound; 
butter, 421 cents s penne potatoes, $3.75 a bushel; bacon, 45 cents a 
pound; and flour, $17.60 a barrel. 

The bulk of the wheat and flour of England is imported. Every 
article that England uses is partiy imported. The very wheat from 
which the flour in England is sold at $8.20 a barrel is brought over 
from Canada and the United States, or maybe from South rica. 
The wheat which/is used to make the flour for which we pay $17 a 
barrel is prema in this country. 

In London the consumer is paying only 1 shilling, or 24 cents, for a 
4-pound loaf—64 ounces. The Londoner is in the U-boat zone, and he 
3 his wheat. The British Government is now intending to reduce 
this war price. In 2 pny the 12-ounce loaf now costs 6 cents; 
that Is, we pay 1 cent for 2 ounces, or 32 cents for 4 pounds, or 334 
per cent more than it costs In London. * * + 
early in 1916, 5 cents paid for only 12 ounces. Two 
which had been costing only 5 cents in London, cost 13 
are Coming to Philadelphia, I-pound loaves sell at 5 cents, or twice 
the price which the best of bread was still bringing in London. The 
first move in Philadelphia was to cut the weight of the 5-cent load of 
12 ounces and then put the price up to 6 cents. 

In a recent addr Mr. Charles R. Van Hise, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and apecial representative of Food Director Hoover, 
asserted that “ prices now 3 charged for necessities amounted prac- 
tically to extortion; and that if the man living on a salary or wages 
is to survive war, the Government must take control.” Nothing 
less than enactment of the administration food-control legislation can 
cure such a diseased condition, and every day of delay is mis- 
chieyous, if not“ dangerous.” 


Does not such a condition as is here shown to exist call for 
prompt and extreme action on our part? Certainly it does. 


This is no time for the ordinary toll taker to become a highwayman. 
This country is fighting for {ts life. This fight may be decided within 
the next six months, and during this period highway robbery, euphemis- 
a called “ smart speculation,” should be st Of course every 
man is entitled to a reward for his efforts. Every man is entitled to a 
profit on his iabor, but the way we are going now, those who control 
prices. will not only break down the people but they will finally bank- 
oy} the Government. 

f we prosecute this war on the present prices, we will nd more 
money in six months than England has spent during the whole three 
years of war. Instead of being a creditor Nation for three months we 
will be bankrupt In a year. 


While I have shown prices in England are lower to the con- 
sumer-than prices in our country, instead of our prices becoming 
more reasonable they still continue to soar. Let me call your 
attention to these statistics compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and hence authentic: 


FOOD PRICES SOAR—BIGGEST JUMP IN PAST MONTH WAS IN FLOUR. 


Retail food prices in the United States advanced on an average 5 
per cent from ril 16 to May 15, as shown in figures compiled to-da 
95 the Bureau of Labor Statistics, During the year ending with May 15 

2 increased 39 per cent. 

‘he biggest jump during the month was in flour, which advanced 29 

gat cent. The increase in corn meal was 15 per cent, beans 14 per cent, 

read 13 per cent, and rice 11 per cent. The only drop in price was in 
onions, 36 per cent; and butter, 9 per cent. 

Some of the month's Increases are given, as follows: Beef, 2 to 4 per 
cent; bacon, ham, and lard, 8 to 10 per cent; hens, 1 per cent; salmon, 
10 per cent; eggs, 3 per cent; cheese, 3 per cent; milk, 3 per cent; 
potatoes, 6 per cent; sugar, 5 per cent; coffee and tea, 1 per cent, 

The greatest advance during the year was made by potatoes, which 
advanced in price 149 per cent, 1 flour, 102 per cent. 
men the pe four years retail f prices generally have advanced 

per cen 


Our people are long-suffering and forbearing, but there is a 
limit and a time when patience censes to be a virtue. The fol- 
lowing editorial in the Baldwyn Home Journal. published in my 
district, I think expresses accurately the sentiment in my see- 
tion of the country. I commend it to your consideration: 


The lust of greed which impelled a lot of speculators to gobble up 
the food supply last fail and winter whereby they were enabled to 
extort millions of dollars from the working class of this country for 
the actual necessities of life are behind the opponents of the food-control 

They want an open field in which to rob both the people and 
the Government; they want a free havd to extort from the women and 
children, the weak, the lame, and the halt. hat care they as to 
whether our boys at the front be pierced by a German bullet or perish 
from starvation? Their patriotism would go inside of a mustard seed 
and then have as much room as a wiggle tail in the middle of the ocean. 
Since the outbreak of the war the South has been urged often to raise 
foodstuff and conserve it both for our own use and for the Army. The 
South pats heed to the call and fs doing her duty in that r et, The 
South is willing to divide ber last loaf with the soldier boys if it should 
become necessary, but we would be unwilling to stand by wi ut protest 
and see it gobbled up by speculators who would dole it out as they chose 
and at prices they saw fit to make. We are in for a bloody struggle for 
.the sake of humanify and our liberty; it is no time for fillbustering 
and chicanery.- Every minute's delay is a golden Ld dat a for the 
food speculator, whose eagle eyes are watching the first ts of the 
field now being harvested. 


Now, gentleman of the House, in conclusion let me urge you 
to vote for this bill and thereby help the producer and the con- 


Coming to Brooklyn 
unds of bread, 
cents in Brook- 


sumer, and give the President power to strike down the specu- 
lator and gambler in food products. [Great applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Gaxp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oħto offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment Mr. 3 
“ products" And Insert the word product": strike out all after the 
comma in line 23, through the semicolon in line 6, page 55 and insert 
the following: and ascertain what rate of duty, added to the then 
existing rate of duty on any such product and to the value of such 
product at the time of importation, would be sufficient to bring the 
price thereof at which imported up to the price fixed therefor pursu- 
ant to the foregoing provisions of this section, he shall proclaim. such 
fact, and’ thereafter there shall be levied 8 and paid upon such 
products when imported, in addition to the then existing rate of duty, 
the rate of duty so ascertained.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LEVER. Unless the gentleman desires to discuss the 
amendment, I may say that the committee have examined this 
language, and we feel that it is really better language than that 
contained in the bill, and that it does not affect the bill a par- 
ticle except to clarify the situation, and the committee are 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. GARD. It is offered merely for the purpose of clarifying 
the language in conformity to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Pield against Clark. 

Mr. LEVER. We feel that the gentleman is entirely correct 
in his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon} 
desires time, I will yield to him five minutes. [Applause.]} 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I did not eatch the full pur- 
port of the amendment which has just been adopted by consent 
of the committee. I do hope it cures one of the difficulties in 
this bill which otherwise undertakes to confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to impose, enact, and levy tariff duties upon 


imports. 
Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GORDON. I will. 
Mr. GARD: I desire to explain to the gentleman that that- 


was the very reason for offering the amendment, and I my- 
self think it cures. the objection. 

Mr. GORDON. I hope it does. Yet I still feel that this sec- 
tion 12 ought to be stricken out. The other day, when the as- 
tute and accomplished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
BooT] occupied the floor, I asked him how the President would 
determine how much of a tariff rate was necessary where in 
the different parts of the country the price of the product was 
different, He suggested that the President would impose a 
different rate in the different localities. Of course, that would 
violate two provisions of our Constitution, one of which is that 
duties upon imports must be equal and uniform throughout the 
United States, and that no preference shall be given one port 
over any other, which simply illustrates the difficulty of this 
Congress undertaking to divest itself of the taxing power which 
has been vested in it by the Constitution. 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman think that if the sec- 
tion, after the word “ guarantee,” in line 16, was stricken out, 
it would cover the case? 

Mr. GORDON. If you strike out the-guarantee and then 
strike out the power of the President to impose tariff duties 
upon imports, there Is practically nothing left of the section. 
So it seems to me the wise thing to do is to strike out the 
whole thing, because the two vital provisions in this section 
are first, authorizing the President to impose a minimum price 
as. an inducement, and to keep prices up, or rather to induce 
people to raise more crops, in the interest of the farmer; and 
the further provision to authorize him to impose a tariff to ex- 
clude imports, in order further to encourage the farmer by 
preventing prices from falling and further discourage the con- 
sumer. Now, just as soon as this thing gets to working and 
there is a chance that we may get our foodstuffs cheaper un- 
der the natural law of supply and demand, then immediately 
comes in this imposition of tariff rates, which, if they have 
any purpose at all, it is to keep prices up. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Would not that be a violation of one of 
the fundamental principles of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; it would. I agree to that. That is one 
of the reasons I am opposed to it. 
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Now, I recognize the fact that at this particular time in this 
crisis we ought to legislate upon this subject. There are 
many provisions of this bill that I heartily favor, provisions 
which we would not have authority to enact at any other time 
except in time of war. But war does not entirely abrogate and 
set aside the Constitution—not entirely. 

As was pointed out in the learned address the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] made the other day, the only powers con- 
ferred by virtue of this war are by the Constitution, which we 
swore to support. That foolish idea embraced by some gentle- 
men that as soon as a declaration of war is made the whole 
constitutional structure comes tumbling down about our heads 
and that we can legislate without any regard to our oath of 
office is very unsound. Gentlemen ought to stop and consider 
whither we are drifting and where we are tending. It seems 
to me that section 12 is incurable and ought to be stricken out 
as unsound on any basis. It will never, in my judgment, accom- 
plish what the committee seeks to accomplish by it. It certainly 
could not do all the things claimed for it. If it does the thing 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canpter] insists it will 
do, why, it seems to me it will be a disappointment to the con- 
sumer, In other words, if it pleases the farmer it will displease 
the consumer. There are two conflicting provisions; one is the 
minimum price and the other is the attempt to delegate to the 
President the authority to impose tariff duties. 

Mr. MEEKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON, Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman think that it is a consti- 
tutional provision in any sense whatever? 

Mr. GORDON. Ido not. [Applause.] ó 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the question 
raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] in respect 
to the constitutionality of that part of this provision which 
authorizes the imposition of an import duty on articles imported 
into the country, I want to ask the attention of the committee 
to the rule laid down by the court with respect to that proposi- 
tion. I refer particularly to the case of the Michigan Central 
Railroad v. Powers (201 U. S. Rep., 245). The State of 
Michigan had imposed a tax upon the railroads in that State 
equal to the average rate of taxation upon all the property in 
the State, to be ascertained by an administrative body set up 
for that purpose. In laying down the rule with respect to the 
power of the legislature to delegate the power to determine 
mathematically the rate of duty to be imposed, the court said, 
page 297: x 

It may be laid down as a general proposition tbat where a legisla- 
ture enacts a specific rule for fixing a rate of taxation, by which rule 
the rate is „ dedu from facts and events o 
within the year and created without reference to the matter of tha 
rate, there is no abdication of the legislative function, but, on the con- 
trary, a direct legislative determination of the rate. 

That is exactly what we have done in this bill. We have 
provided simply that the President shall calculate mathemati- 
cally what the difference is between the ascertained established 
minimum price and the value of the property imported with 
the rate of duty now imposed added. That is a mere mathe- 
matical calculation. It is the exercise of an administrative 
function which the legislature may delegate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment to the amendment just adopted, offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ganp]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “ascertain,” in the first line of the amend- 
ment, the words through the Tariff Commission.” 

Mr. LEVER. That is subject to a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I will not make it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I have rather enter- 
tained the hope that the gentleman from South Carolina, a 
powerful proponent of the Tariff Commission, as I remember 
it, would accept this amendment. The effect of the amendment 
is simply to relieve the President from the duty of ascertaining 
tariff rates and to impose this duty upon the Tariff Commission, 
where it belongs. If this Tariff Commission has any duties to 
perform, it is such duties as this. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is a section in this bill authorizing 
the President to use any agent or any employee of the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the provisions of the bill. Does not the 


gentleman think that that would authorize the President to use 
the services of the Tariff Commission in this respect? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. It is possible that it might authorize 
him to do it, but I want it done by the commission in the origi- 
nal instance. What duties and powers did we give the Tariff 
Commission which we created last September? I will read; 


Sec. 702. That it shall be the du 
the administration and fiscal and in 
of this country now in force or which may~be hereafter enacted, the 
relations between the rates of duty on raw materials and finished or 
partly finished products, the effects of ad valorem and specific duties 
and of compound specific and ad valorem duties, all questions relative 
to the arrangement of schedules and classification of articles in the 
several schedules of the customs law, and, in general, to investigate 
the operation of customs laws, including their relation to the Federal 
revenues, their effect upon the industries and labor of the country, and 
to submit reports of its investigations as hereafter provided. 

Now, if there is any duty which is imposed upon the Tariff 
Commission, if the Tariff Commission is not merely a farce, the 
duty of investigating and ascertaining tariff rates should lie 
with that commission. : 

I do not intend to bring any politics into the consideration of 
this bill, but I may remark in passing that my party for many 
years has been in favor of a Tariff Commission. Only recently 
the Democracy—it may have been overnight, so to speak—have 
favored and cooperated with us in enacting a tariff-commission 
law. I would be loath to believe that their support of a Tariff 
Commission was not genuine, and yet if you sincerely believe in 
a Tariff Commission, why do you take away from it the very 
powers and duties in this case which you placed upon it gen- 
erally by law. 

I am not here to exalt the abilities of the particular commis- 
sion which has been created under this law, but if the Tariff 
Commission as it exists to-day is worth its salt, it ought to be 
able to do just this precise thing that in this law you commit to 
the President. I have heard a good deal during the debate— 
many gentlemen have risen to the defense of him whom they call 
the downtrodden farmer, and I am here to protest against your 
treatment of the downtrodden Tariff Commission. [Laughter.] 
I ask that my amendment may be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] is persuasive, but I do not think 
it is conclusive upon this proposition. The whole theory of the 
bill is based upon the idea of conferring upon the President 
certain discretionary powers, and in section 14 of the bill we 
give him authority to call upon all agencies of the Government 
to aid him in ascertaining the facts which he desires to have in 
executing the law, and I would dislike very much to have this 
amendment adopted. I think we should maintain the general 
plan of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LonawortH) there were—ayes 65, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that I am in 
favor of this section and am in fayor of the principles of this 
bill, because I think it is important and necessary that we 
should have as soon as possible this law put into force and 
effect. I have received many communications, and every one of 
them is to the effect that unless this law is put into force and 
effect without delay it will bring the greatest concern to the 
producers as well as to the consumers. I desire to read a 
sample of the many letters that I have received. It is as 
follows: 

I was glad to see that you took the stand that 
food-control bill. Unless something of this kind is done to check the 
gamblers and thieves of the Chicago Board of Trade from putting u 
the prices of all foodstuffs, there is no telling where this thing will end. 
It was soy a short while ago when A dogs wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade sold for $2.45 per bushel. This price was manipulated 
and inflated by the gamblers and the representatives of the allies, who 
wished to get contro! of al! of the food products of this country, as I 
have been reliably informed. It was at the time when September wheat 
reached e per bushel that some of the fellows who controlled the 
Chicago Board of Trade saw that unless eens | was done they would 
be pur out of business, so they met at an executive session and agreed 
and decided to stop further . — the various options of wheat. 
Since that time the price of September wheat has dropped from $2.45 

T bushel to $1.75 per bushel—a difference of 70 cents. If I ee 
n wheat had not been stopped, wheat would be selling at $5 per bushe 
to-day. In fact, there is no telling where the price would have gone. 
If Mr. Hoover and his food-control bill can eliminate these en lers 
and thieves of the Chicago Board of Trade from controlling the prod- 
ucts of this country, he will have served the public well, 

This, Mr Chairman, is from a man who is acquainted with 
the conditions of the boards of trade, and it is time for us to 
put an end to all of these things. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yleld five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 


of said commission to investigate 
ustrial effects of the customs laws 


ou did in favor of the 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, L offer the fọl- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered —— ae Mora Bios Penn: 
after the word“ hdres 
and on page 14 all of e 
clusive, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment proposes to strike out that portion of section 12 which 
gives the President power to fix tariff rates. That is an invasion 
of the constitutional privilege of Congress, and I would not like 
to see it go into the bill without a protest. The chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kircury], was on the floor a few moments ago and 
indicated that he could not fully agree with section 12, although 
he intended to vote for the bill. The chairman of the com- 
mittee understands the constitutional privileges of the House, 
and would be loath, I assume, to permit them to go by the 
board. He was too modest to offer an amendment of this. kind, 
and so I have taken the liberty of introducing it. The Consti- 
tution of the United States provides in section 8: 

The Congress shall have power te lay and collect egy es duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to y the debts and provide for 


commen 
defense and general wi Ay Fg of the United States: but alla duties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States, 


That is the constitutional provision that the tariff portion of 
this section is running up against, The language to which my 
amendment refers should be eliminated from the bill because if 
it is enacted into law the President rather than Congress be- 
comes the tariff-making body—which is in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to haye read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page — line 22, after 
the word u States ” where it is first strike 8 and in- 
sert a comma and the following words: of, and 
deliver the same to consumers in the United States 1 15 | Hise Re upon 

lacs not exceeding those accorded to any person or vernment en- 
P in war with any country with which the Government of the 
En ted States is at war.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, the section now 
under discussion gives the President power to hold, transport, 
or store these various food products, or “to sell, dispose of, 
and deliver the same to any person or to any Government en- 
gaged in war with any country with which the Government of 
the United States is at war.” 

He may give these products of the United States away with- 
out consideration, under this paragraph. If he does that, 
whether the products go to our allies or not, it will aid in 
raising the price to the consumers in the United States. I am 
aware that certain representatives, or spokesmen at least, of 
labor organizations upon this floor yesterday indicated their 
preference for this bill upon the ground that this bill was 
necessary to reduce the cost of living, that the fixing of prices 
would reduce the cost of living. I predict, however, that the 
cost of living will continue to rise and soar after the passage 
of this bill. The increased cost of living will doubtless go higher 
as the supplies of food and fuel in the United States are drawn 
upon against the consumers of the United States for the benefit 
of our allies. Granted that we should take good care of our 
armies that are to fight on foreign soil, granted that we should 
do all we possibly can to provide our allies with food whether 
they are at the front or in their homes, but let us also consider 
the consumer in the United States, especially when we are told 
that flour is selling in London at $8.20 a barrel and is selling 
in Washington at $17.60 a barrel. My amendment proposes to 
put the consumers of the United States on equal terms with the 
nonfighting consumers in the countries of our allies. It seems 
to me that if we stand for the American people, if we stand for 
a fair cost of living in the United States, even in these war 
times, we ought to yote in favor of the people of the United 
States having equal terms, at least so far as these food supplies 
are concerned, with those whom we propose to help on the other 
side of the water. That is the purpose of the amendment. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I trust these amendments may 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 


Fe py gba Page. 13, line 26, 
lines 16 to 28 — sive, 
Tt. 35 yn to the word “ in- 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes’ 


appeared to have it. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanla. A division, Mr. Chairman; 
this is a constitutional proposition. 


shag Sakae poe again divided; and there were—nayes 61, 
noes 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tellers, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GORDON, Can not we have this amendment reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be again reported. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers [Mr. Moors of 
Eei eas and Mr. Lever] reported that there were—ayes 83, 
noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the second amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. G of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to have that amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, IS there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

—5 Reinar offers Pere ke out the 1 Page 14, line 18, 
after wo =) ou +3 
words “ citizen ot he T United States.” eR person "t and insert the 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one min- 
ute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in section 9 we adopted 
some language which was the same as the language which fol- 
lows the amendment I have just offered, but which was not 
identical with the language in section 12, in that the amendment 
adopted in section 9 we used the words “citizen of the United 
States“ instead of the word “person,” and I offer the amend- 
ment in order to make the language of the two sections corre- 
spond. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time remains, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take the time 
of the committee unnecessarily, but the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri is to strike this section from the bill, and 
the committee ought to have a clear understanding of what is 
undertaken in this section. This bill proposes in addition to 
other things to stimulate the production of food products. We 
are undertaking to do that in several ways. First of all, by 
assuring to the farmer that he shal! have a free and open market 
for the sale of his products. This we have provided for in a 
number of sections in the bill, most of them already passed. 
This section provides also for the stimulation of production 
by guaranteeing a reasonable profit to those who produce these 
necessaries of life that are described in this bill. The com- 
mittee felt that this in itself ought to be a very large stimulus 
to production in the case of the next crop, which will be needed 
in the conduct of our operations in the fleld and the proper 
feeding of our people at home. We felt that, while the Presi- 
dent is urging the farmers of this country to produce, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is urging the farmers to produce, 
and Mr. Hoover is urging the farmers to produce, and this Con- 
gress itself is now urging the farmers to produce more things 
for people to consume in order to preserve and conserve life—we 
felt that, inasmuch as we are doing these things, it would be 
unfair to the farmers if, for example, by reason of submarine 
operations, there should come a great. slump in prices, and they 
should have to bear the burden of a great loss. We did not 
feel that it would be fair to them. We felt that we ought to do as 
other nations are doing and see to it that those who produce, 
these things are guaranteed against these eventualities, and I 
therefore trust this amendment may be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
all time for debate on section 12 has expired. Does the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] desire to offer an amendment 
now? 

Mr. GORDON. No; my amendment was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Moraan]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, MEEKER] to strike out section 12. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. MEEKER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 125, 

So the motion to strike out was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That whenever the President shall find that Umitation, 
regulation, or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds 
in the production of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, or 
such nonalcoholic beve s as he shall determine, or that uction 


of the alcoholic content of any beverage, is essential, in order to assure 


continuous supply of food, he is authorized, from time 


and pre public notice of, the extent of the 
rohibition, or reduction so necessitated. When- 
ever such notice shali have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no 
person shall, after a reasonable e, which shall be ibed in the 
notice, use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the production of 
alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic bev: 8, except in accordance 
with the limitations, regulations, and prohibitions prescribed in such 
notice, or preduce any beverage having an alcoholic content in excess 
of the amount prescribed therefor in such notice. Any person who 
willfully violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wess: Insert at the end of section 13 
the following: 

“That the President is authorized if, in his opinion, it is necessary 
to conserve necessaries, to require any person haying control of alco- 
hol and distilled spirits to turn over to the Government for use or re- 
distillation such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the President 
may deem necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions and other military and hospital sup- 

lies, or in so far as such use or redistillation would dispense with 
fhe necessity of utilizing products and materials suitable for food and 
feeds in tbe future manufacture of alcohol or distilled spirits for the 
purposes herein enumerated. Upon the failure of the person to com- 
ply with the President's requirement the President is authorized to 
requisition and take on of the alcohol and distilled spirits 
required to be turned over, and to pay for same a just compensation, 
to be determined by the President. And if the price so determined be 
not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same, such per- 
son shall be paid the amount prescribed by the President, and shall 
be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 
added to the amount so paid, will be just compensation for such spirits 
or alcohoi, in the manner power by section 24, paragraph 20, and 
section 145 of the Judicial Code.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to this section, 
nor is it germane to the bill. But before beginning to argue 
the point of order I would like to see if we can not agree upon 
a time for the conclusion of the debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. THOMPSON. On the section or on the point of order? 

Mr. LEVER. On the section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. HOWARD. May I ask the gentleman a question right 
there? What is going to be the proposition? Are all the 
amendments going to be introduced that are proposed to be 
introduced to this section and voted on and adopted during a 
running debate, or is each amendment going to be debated 
separately? s 

Mr. LEVER. My own judgment is that the better way is to 
do as we did with section 12, namely, let the amendments be 
offered, debated, and voted upon: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the point of order ought 
to be disposed of before you begin debate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The time that the gentleman will ask does 
not include the time consumed on the point of order? 

Mr. LEVER. Of course not. The debate on the section and 
all amendments thereto, not the debate on the point of order. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would depend on whether it was de- 
bated or not. 

Mr. LEVER. I think we can reach an agreement. I wish 
to facilitate the passage of the bill all I can. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the gentleman be willing to agree 
to 30 minutes on a side? 

Mr. LEVER, I should not want to agree until the point of 
order is disposed of. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Do you not think that the 
point of order ought to be disposed of before you fix the time 
on the merits of the proposition? 


an adequate and 
to time, to prescri 
limitation, regulation 


Mr. LEVER. I hope to fix the time before the point of order 
is disposed of. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is it the intention of the 
gentleman to reserve his point of order so that the merits of 
the amendment may be discussed? 

Mr. LEVER. I think we have a pretty good idea of how 
much time would be necessary, if this point of order is over- 


ruled. Then you would be up against the straight proposition 
contained in the gentleman's amendment, and that provision in 
the bill, and it seems to me that we would have a pretty clear 
idea of how much time we ought to consume, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But it strikes me it would 
be difficult now to fix the time for debate, because we do not know 
whether or not the amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina will be permitted. If it is permitted by the ruling of 
the Chair we would have twice as much to debate about, and 
we would have twice as much to settle. It would seem to me 
the better plan would be to have the point of order ruled on and 
disposed of before the time for debate is limited. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it not be better fo reserve the point 
of order? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If we will limit the dis- 
cussion on the merits of the question. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request tempo- 
rarily, and we will argue the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, section 13 provides in phrt: 

That whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or 
prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds in the produc- 
tion of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoblic beverages, or such non- 
alcoholic bevera as he shall determine, or that reduction of the alco- 
holie content of any beverage, is essential, in order to assure an ade- 
quate and continuous supply of food, he is authorized, from time to 
time, to prescribe, and give public notice of, the extent of the limita- 
tion, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. 

That is the purpose of the section. I make the point of order 
against the amendment suggested by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] upon two grounds, First, that his amend- 
ment provides in this section for lodging in the President of the 
United States the discretion to commandeer the alcoholic liquor 
of the country and to redistil it, a proposition that is not con- 
templated, or suggested, or hinted at, or squinted at in the 
language of the section. It might have been possible for the 
gentleman to have attached his proposition to the commandeer- 
ing section of this bill, but the gentleman did not do it, and he 
is now undertaking to attach it to a section in which there is 
no mention of commandeering for any purpose. And so it 
seems to me that the amendment at this point in the bill is 
absolutely ungermane to this section. 

I make the further point that the gentleman’s amendment is 
predicated upon the idea that alcohol is food, an idea which 
some of us sometimes like to think is right, but which not many 
of us are ever able to prove—to the satisfaction of our wives, at 
least. Now, then, the Chair already has ruled in section 1 that 
we could not add other classes of products to this bill, that we 
could not extend the classification that we have fixed in the bill 
in section 1. 

Now, either the gentleman’s proposition goes upon the theory 
that alcohol 1s food, and therefore would fall within the ruling 
of the Chair on section 1, or his proposition is purely and 
simply a commandeering proposition, which would not be ger- 
mane to this section of the bill, which has no word of com- 
mandeering in it. And for those reasons I make the point of 
order. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, the object of section 13 is to 
preserve food which otherwise would be manufactured into 
alcoholic liquors, and in order to carry out that purpose the 
President of the United States is given discretion as to when 
he shall make an order that no food supplies or necessaries 
shall be further manufactured into alcoholic liquors, 

You might as well say that the section has no place in this 
bill as a food conservation section as to argue that my amend- 
ment has no place in the bill as a food conservation amendment. 
The object of the section is to prevent the further useless de- 
struction of food by manufacturing it into alcoholic liquors, 
The object of my amendment is to allow the President to requi- 
sition for Government purposes alcohol and redistilled liquors 
already in existence, so as to avoid manufacturing such Govern- 
ment supplies from food in the future. I submit, Mr, Chair- 
man, that it takes a fine pair of metaphysical scissors to dif- 
ferentiate between section 13 as a food conservation proposition 
and the amendment which I have offered. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] argues that 
I ought to have offered this amendment at the end of section 9. 
I tell him that I used the language “requisition,” the word 
“commandeer” not being employed in the amendment I have 
sent to the desk. I have used the language of section 9 so far 
as the requisitioning part of the amendment is concerned, and 
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it is copied from its almost verbatim. I call attention to sec- 
tion 9, where the language is: 
That to carry into effect the purposes of this act. 


And the purposes of this act are the purposes for which I 
send the amendment to the Clerk’s desk—the conservation of 
food and the preservation of it, if the President thinks it neces- 
sary to further conserve the food supply of this country, by 
taking over for Government purposes alcohol and distilled 
spirits. 

Mr. LEVER. I want to ask the gentleman if he would not 
think that the amendment, if germane at all to this bill, would 
have been germane to section 9 instead of to section 13? 

Mr. WEBB. No; because if I had offered it there, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would probably have said that 
nothing about alcohol or distilled spirits was mentioned in 
section 9. 

Now, section 9 provides: 

That to carry into effect the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to purchase, provide for the production and manufacture of 
necessaries; to store them, and to provide storage facilities for them 
by construction, purchase, lease, or otherwise; to sell them; and to 
require any person having control of any necessaries, or any storage 
space suitable for the storing of necessaries, to furnish the whole or 
any part of such necessaries or storage space to the Government in 
such quantities, at such times and at such prices as shall be de- 
termined by the President to be reasonable. Upon failure of the 
person to comply with such requirement, the President is authorized 
to requisition— 

That is the language I use in reference to liquors and 
alcohol— 
the President is authorized to requisition and take 
such necessaries or storage space, and to pay for 
so determined. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SABATH. Does not the gentleman admit that alcohol is 
a necessary article needed on the part of the Government, by 
his own amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. SABATH. Then, it would have been proper to have 
offered it at the end of section 9. 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. 

Mr. SABATH. If he finds it a necessary article. The lan- 
guage of the amendment, however, says that it is a necessity, 
because the Government needs it. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, Mr. Chairman, it is tweedledee and tweedle- 
dum when you attempt to tell a House composed of sensible 
men that you can not use the word “requisition,” as in this 
amendment, with reference to alcohol when you have used it in 
section 9. If it is all right to requisition a man’s warehouse 
and a man’s food supply for the purpose of conserving the food 
supply of this country and other countries, then why is it not 
germane to require the President to requisition alcohol and 
distilled spirits for the use of the Government? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, 

Mr. HOWARD. To further demonstrate the germaneness o? 
the gentleman’s amendment, it is specifically stated that the 
purpose of the requisitioning of these alcoholic beverages for 
redistillation is to prevent the use of grain on behalf of the 
Government in the displacing of such alcohol as it will need. 
Therefore it is a pure conservation amendment and not a pro- 
hibition amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Absolutely. And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that it has possibly been noised around that this is a pro- 
hibition measure, and therefore that it has no place on this 
bill, 

I appeal to the strongest antiprohibitionist in this House and 
ask him to say whether or not this is not a food-conservation 
measure that I have introduced. It may have the effect of 

preventing some men who drink whisky from drinking too 
much, because of the Government’s using a large amount in its 
own hospitals and in the manufacture of munitions, but only 
in that way would my friend from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] 
regard it as a prohibitionist amendment. 

Let me read the first 10 lines of my amendment. That is all 
that it is necessary to read to get the meat of the amendment, 
It reads: 

That the President is authorized, if in his opinion it is necessary to 
conserve necessaries, to require any rson having control of alcohol 
and distilled spirits to turn over to the Government for use or redis- 
tillation such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the President 
may deem necessary to meet the uirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions and other ity ge’ Poaceae hospital supplies 
or in so far.as the use or redistillation would d se with the neces- 
sity of utilizing products and materials suitable for food and feeds in 


the future manufacture of alcoholic or distilled spirits for the pur- 
poses herein enumerated. 


ossession of any 
em at the price 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is hard for me to argue that the sun 
shines when I am looking at it, and I confess to you that it is 
hard for me to argue the germaneness of this amendment when 
it is added to section 13, dealing with alcoholic spirits and 
having application to the food supply and the manufacture of 
the food supply out of distilled spirits. Suppose it were known 
that the Government of the United States must use next year 
100,000,000 gallons of alcohol and distilled spirits, and suppose 
it were known as a fact that there are only 100, 000.000 gallons 
of alcohol and distilled spirits in the United States available. 
Now, must it come to pass that when we are passing upon a 
great food-conservation bill we can not say in this bill that in 
order to prevent food and feed being manufactured into alcohol 
for Government use the President, in order to save the food 
that would otherwise go into the 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
or distilled spirits, can commandeer and pay for at a just price 
the alcohol and distilled spirits held in store? 

Is not that a food-conservation proposition? A moment ago, 
Mr. Chairman, I mentioned the fact that there is opposition on 
the part of some to this amendment, because they think it is a 
prohibition amendment. Whatever effect it may have upon the 
prohibition question has nothing to do with the germaneness of 
this amendment. I admit that it may have a prohibition bear- 
ing, and I wish it could have a greater one. If it were germane 
and possible, I should offer an amendment here prohibiting abso- 
lutely the further manufacture of grain into alcohol during the 
war. I would prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors during this war, and I would provide for the com- 
mandeering of all the alcohol there is in existence to-day while 
the war lasts. But I realize that, of course, that sort of an 
amendment would be subject to a point of order. Buf, as I said 
a moment ago, if this amendment does have the effect of lessen- 
ing the supply of ardent spirits to the thirsty, that has nothing 
to do with the germaneness of the amendment; and on that 
point I want to read to the Chair a ruling which has been sus- 
tained ever since it was made, and has never been overruled 
by any Chairman that I know of. 

Mr. LEVER. What page? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman give the Chair the 
reference to the ruling? 

Mr. WEBB. I am reading from volume 5, section 5803, of 
Hinds’ Precedents: ] 

Whether or not an amendment be germane should be jud. from the 
provisions of its text rather than from the purposes which circum- 
stances may suggest—On ahi 15, 1901, the river and harbor bill 
(H. R. 13189) was under consideration in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Frank W. MONDELL, of Wyoming, proposed an amend- 
ment appropriating a sum of money for the construction of three 
reservoirs at the headwaters of the Missouri River— 
for the purpose of 3 back the flood waters of said stream, with 
a view of minimizing the formation of bars and shoals and other flood- 
formed obstructions to navigation, and to aid.in the maintenance of an 
increased depth and uniform flow of water for navigation during the 
dry season, 

Mr. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, made the point of order that 
the amendment was not germane to the bill, since the means 
proposed could not affect navigation, but, rather, related to the 
improvement of arid lands. 

After debate the Chairman (Alfred J. Hopkins, of Illinois) 
said: 

The Chair holds that as the amendment is framed it is germane to 
the subject matter of the bill and the subject matter over which the 
River and Harbor Committee has jurisdiction. Now, whether that 
correctly presents the facts of the case is to be determined on the 
merits. But as the amendment is presented and read by the Clerk it 
a to the Chair that it is entirel roper and germane to the 
bill, and therefore the Chair will overrule the point of order. 

I submit, even though this may have a prohibition bearing, it 
does not affect the germaneness of this amendment, because the 
Chair knows and the House knows and sees that if the Gov- 
ernment is permitted to requisition alcohol and distilled spirits 
already in existence, then it is not necessary to manufacture 
aleohol out of food existing for Government purposes, and, as 
has been so well said, a bushel saved is a bushel raised. This 
amendment saves the food supply, and I can not understand 
why this amendment is not germane, not only to section 13 but 
to the bill as well, because the object of the bill all the way 
through it is to conserve the food supply. In every section of 
the bill you will find that idea running all through it, and my 
amendment does no more than carry out both the spirit and 
practically the letter of a number of sections in the bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the present oc- 
cupant of the chair, during the progress of the discussion of this 
bill, has very luminously and accurately, I think, laid down the 
general principles with respect to germaneness. Nothing that 
I shall undertake to say in maintaining the proposition that this 
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amendment is entirely in order will be in contravention of any 
ruling that the Chair has made in the above respect. On the 
contrary I rely upon the principles announced by the Chair in 
support of his rulings. 

As I understand the objections raised by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. LEVER} to this amendment, they are first, 
that alcohol is not a food. Granted. But I ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina if alcohol is not a fuel, and a very neces- 
sary fuel for the conduct of modern war. 

The next objection that the gentleman raises is the amend- 
ment is not germane to this particular section, on the ground 
that this particular section relates to powers given to the Presi- 
dent, which are not the power of requisition. 

Mr. Chairman, the second ground of opposition is a very nar- 

row one upon which to rest the contention that this amend- 
ment is not germane. If section 13 was the only section in the 
bill which afforded power to the President to deal with the 
‘subject matter of spirits and alcohol, it is possible that by 
directing our contemplation exclusively to this section, it might 
be held that an amendment giving powers to the President 
other and different from those contained in the section would 
be held out of order. But having in mind the general purpose 
of this bill, and further the specific sections that afford the 
most comprehensive power to the President over feeds, foods, and 
fuel, and the other materials called necessaries, it is impossible 
to consider the parliamentary character of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] as de- 
termined solely by the authority afforded to the President by the 
particular section to which it is offered. It is related to and 
rests upon other sections of the bill. This particular section is 
merely one illustration of powers that may be given to the Presi- 
dent in connection with alcoholic spirits under and pursuant 
to the general grant of power in other sections. 

As I said before, this amendment could be ruled out of order 
as an amendment to this particular section if other sections of 
the bill are entirely disregarded. But even the amendment 
would be in order as a new section, by virtue of certain provi- 
sions of the bill to which I shall call the attention of the Chair. 

This bill deals with three great subject matters, namely, foods, 
feeds and fuel, and in addition with the things related to the 
production of feeds, foods, and fuel. There is not a thing that 
is proposed to be done under this amendment that is not related 
to the head of necessaries, or either as a food, feed, or fuel, or 
a material necessary for the production of a feed, food, or fuel. 
Alcohol is a fuel and a fuel that is of essential necessity for the 
operations of modern war. It is known to be a fact that the 
Germans, although largely cut off from access to the sources of 
gasoline supply, have been able to operate their explosive en- 
gines of all sorts by the use of alcohol in combination with 
other materials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very much interested in the 
gentleman’s argument and would like to ask him a question. 
The gentleman has referred to alcohol being a fuel. Fuel does 
not seem to be provided for, or even referred to in section 13, 
the section to which the amendment is offered. What does the 
gentleman say about that? The authority given to the Presi- 
dent in section 13 seems to the Chair to be limited exclusively 
to foods and not to fuel. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The statement of the Chair is 
correct. Section 13 does not use the word “fuel.” Therefore, 
as I said a moment ago, if you relate the power of the Presi- 
dent in connection with alcohol and distilled spirits exclusively 
to the powers given in section 13, the gentleman from South 
Carolina might be able to sustain his objection to the amend- 
ment. But I am relating this amendment to other sections 
of the bill which furnish ample foundation and authority for 
holding that the amendment is germane and in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask another ques- 
tion. If that be true, is it also not true that the amendment 
offered to a particular section must be germane to that sec- 
tion, in order to be held in order, regardless of whether it 
might he germane to other sections of the bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have stated that to be true. 
But conceding this amendment to be out of order to this sec- 
tion, it is further true that an amendment that can be related 
to substantial powers given by substantive sections of a bill 
will be in order as a separate section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That question is not before the Chair. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will argue it now because if 
this amendment is in order as a separate section by virtue of 
the fact that it is included within the grant of powers conferred 
by. other sections of the bill, and rests upon those sections, I 
maintain that it is in order as an amendment to section -13, 
which confers no new powers upon the President. As I have 
stated, when we look to section 1 we find foods, feeds and fuel 


and the articles necessary to their production, comprehended 
in that section. Alcohol in itself is a fuel, and distilled spirits 
is a substance out of which alcohol may be distilled. Both, 
according to the definitions of the bill, are necessaries. 

The gentleman from North Carolina has argued from the 
viewpoint that this amendment is in order as a part of a scheme 
of food conservation. I will not elaborate that contention as 
it has been very fully and ably presented. 

When the Chair looks to section 8 of the bill, he will find that 
this section establishes Government control over the production 
of necessaries. This of course establishes Government control 
over the production of alcohol as a fuel, and therefore a neces- 
sary, by the redistillation of spirits, a material out of which 
alcohol may be produced, and therefore itself a necessary. 
Section 3, in part, is as follows: 

There is hereby established a governmental control ‘of necessaries 
which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, activities 
of, and for the po ma manufacture, procurement, storage, distribu- 
—_, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption of neces- 

This section therefore provides in the largest possible man- 
ner for applying Government control to the procurement and 
production of that essential necessary, namely alcohol. 

But we do not have to rely on this section alone to support the 
Webb amendment. Proceeding to section 9, we find the most 
ample foundation upon which to rest the contention that this 
amendment is in order both as an amendment to section 13 and 
as a separate independent section. Section 9 provides that “to 
carry into effect the purposes of this act, the President is au- 
thorized to purchase, and provide for the production, or manu- 
facture of necessaries.” 

The sweeping power therein given is not confined to any of the 
prime necessaries defined as feeds, foods and fuel, but extends 
to the processes of producing these necessaries. The President 
is given the power to provide for the purchase, procurement and 
manufacture of necessaries. Is not alcohol a necessary? I 
would like to have some one who holds that this amendment is 
out of order undertake to demonstrate that alcohol itself, or 
distilled spirits from which alcohol can be produced, is not a 
“necessary ” under the terms of this bill, or that the authority 
is pot given to the President to provide for the production and 
procurement of these necessaries. 

But that is not all, Mr. Chairman; reading section 9 further 
you will find that when the Government needs these necessaries 
the President is given the authority to go to a man who has 
control of the same and in substance say to him: Turn these 
necessaries over to the Government.” That is what this amend- 
ment proposes to do, namely to empower the President to call 
upon the parties controlling spirits or alcohol to turn over the 
same to the Government, and in the event this is not done, to 
commandeer these articles, and pay for them in the manner 
prescribed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I call the gentleman's attention to sec- 
tion 3, where it says— 

There is hereby established a governmental control of necessarles 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have already read that as a 
part of the fundamental basis for the contention that this amend- 
ment is in order. I call the Chair’s attention to the potent 
effect and meaning of the words cited by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Looking further to section 9, we find that in express terms the 
President—and mark you, we are dealing with the President’s 
power in this amendment—is authorized to secure these neces- 
saries. This‘section affords the steps to that end. He is em- 
powered to call on any man controlling these necessaries and 
require him to turn them over to the Government. Suppose the 
party in control declines to act on this request, what follows? 
The President is authorized to acquire the needed necessaries 
by the process of requisition and payment. 

Any necessary may be secured in this manner, whether a feed, 
food, or fuel, or an article necessary for their production. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I just want to know if I understood the 
gent’eman correctly. Is it the gentleman’s contention that this 
bill is not limited to foods, feeds, and fuel? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is limited to foods, feeds, 
and fuel, and those things that are related to the necessary 
production of foods, feeds, and fuel. 

Mr. LENROOT. Articles required for that purpose. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Absolutely; and I have tried 
to point out in that connection that alcohol is a fuel and there- 
fore in itself a necessary. 
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Mr. LEVER. The gentleman will observe that the only refer- 
ence to alcohol in section 13 is in its use as a food, and that no 
reference is made to its use for fuel purposes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that perfectly 
well, and the same suggestion was made a moment ago by the 
Chair; but I submit that this suggestion is in no sense an an- 
swer to the contention that this amendment will be in order as 
a separate section. If this amendment is ruled out of order 
as an amendment to this section, it will be offered as a separate 
section. I am seeking to maintain two contentions in my argu- 
ment, though strictly speaking at this time, there is only one 
proposition before the committee. .In further reply to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] I 
will say that section 13 does not give the President all of the 
authority that may be conferred upon him in connection with 
alcohol. It merely affords him a portion of the authority that 
can be exercised, and is afforded by preceding sections of the 
bill. My contention is that the committee can not restrain 
the Committee of the Whole House from enlarging the powers 
of the President under this section conformably to other sec- 
tions of the bill, by conferring upon the President a limited allot- 
ment of the authority derived from and conferred by the ante- 
cedent sections. You can not restrain the House from going to 
the same source of authority, namely section 9, and deriving 
therefrom other appropriate powers to be exercised by, and con- 
ferred upon the President. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. PADGETT. Section 13 relates to alcohol as a food, as 
suggested by the gentleman, This amendment relates to alcohol 
as a food by preserving the elements out of which alcohol is 
made? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Absolutely. 

Mr. PADGETT. Section 13 relates to alcohol as a food, and 
the amendment relates to alcohol as a food. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As a food, and a fuel both. 

Mr. PADGETT. And not as fuel only. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The only reason that I have 
not developed that point at greater length is, as I have pointed 
out, that it has been fully discussed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wess], and I have been presenting as best 
I could another phase of the pending situation. I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have concluded what I set out to say. I con- 
tend that without any reference whatever to this particular 
section, if this amendment is offered as a separate section to the 
bill, it will be in order, by virtue of sections 1, 8 and 9. I con- 
tend that if it is offered as an amendment to section 13, in spite 
of the suggestion of my friend from South Carolina, it will be 
in order, on the ground that it is derived from the sections which 
afford a most comprehensive grant of power. Section 18 rests 
upon the authority afforded by those sections. It is competent 
for this committee to tap the same source of authority and con- 
fer upon the President through the Webb amendment the fur- 
ther power which this amendment will lodge in the Executive. 
I maintain that this amendment being in order as an independ- 
ent section by virtue of other sections of the bill, and dealing 
with alcohol and distilled spirits, it will be carrying the rule 
of germaneness to a hair-splitting extent, to hold that this 
amendment can not be attached to a section dealing with, and 
relating to the same subject matter of alcohol and distilled 
spirits, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if this point of order should 
be overruled I expect to support the amendment, but no Member 
of the House, of course, ought to be guided upon a parliamentary 
question by his views with respect to the merits of the amend- 
ment, because it is more important that we have a uniform 
system of parliamentary law than to have it violated or abridged 
in a particular case, because in that particular case it is in 
accordance with our own particular yiews. With reference to 
this amendment it seems to me very clear that notwithstanding 
all that has been said, in its present form at least, the Chair 
would be compelled to sustain the point of order. I call the 
Chair’s attention to the language of the amendment: 

That the President is authorized, if in his opinion it is necessary to 
conserve necessaries, to commandeer any or all distilled spirits in bond 
at the date of the approval of this act for use 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, That is not the amendment 
that is before the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment that 
the gentleman from North Carolina handed to me, but he had 
another one read, and in handing it to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin I did not mean to mislead the gentleman. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I have the copy here now. The point that 
I make is exactly the same in either case. I read: 
may seem 
os gone 3 12225 the requirements of the Government in 

He is authorized to commandeer to that extent. Will any 
gentleman say that in the manufacture of munitions alcohol is 
either a food, a feed, or a fuel, or that so far as its being used 
in the manufacture of munitions is concerned it could conserve 
one pound of the food supply of the United States? 

Mr. WEBB. That simply defines the limit to which the com- 
mandeering or requisitioning can gb. That provides the amount 
of alcohol and distilled spirits that may be requisitioned. 

Mr. LENROOT, That is true; but when the gentleman names 
it for the manufacture of munitions he makes it plain in his 
own amendment that to that extent it could not be for the con- 
servation of necessaries, 

Mr. WEBB. If you take the reverse of that, the conservation 
of food supplies is to be carried on to that extent, and that alone.’ 
If you had not put some limit, the amendment would permit the 
President to commandeer or requisition all alcoholic spirits in 
the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. WEBB. The amendment only authorized the President to 
requisition an amount equal to that which is needed for the 
manufacture of munitions and for hospital use. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the amendment would be complete if it 
authorized the President to commandeer in so far as such use 
or redistillation would dispense with the necessity of utilizing 
products and materials suitable for food, and so forth. Then 
the amendment would have been complete, but when he says for 
the manufacture of munitions, it makes it plain upon its face that 
the purpose is not in part for the conservation of food, but is 
for a purpose entirely foreign to this bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is not limited to munitions, 
if the gentleman will read further. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand it is not limited to munitions, 
and no one knows better than the gentleman from Virginia—— 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. And other military purposes, 
and motor fuel is a military purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. And no one knows better than the gentle- 
man from Virginia that if the proposed amendment shows that 
one provision is out of order and not germane the entire amend- 
ment falls to the ground. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman contend that by insert- 
ing the word “ munitions” there that it does away with it being 
for the purpose of the conservation of food? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; to that extent. 

Mr. DECKER. Then let me ask a question in that connection. 
Suppose there are 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol in existence now 
and suppose for the sake of munitions next month we had to 
have 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol and we have just so much 
supply of material with which alcohol is made and if this Con- 
gress then provides you shall not use the food that people will 
need in the future but requisition the alcohol already in exist- 
ence, does the gentleman contend that is not a conservation of 
food? [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The proposition the gentleman now 
makes is later cared for completely in the amendment, that in 
so far as it is necessary to conserve food products, and so forth, 
utilized for making alcohol. This is found later in this amend- 
ment, but in addition to that he is authorized to commandeer 
for the purpose of making munitions which is neither food 

Mr. DECKER. But for the purpose of making munitions; 
the paramount purpose being to take away and prevent the use 
of food for the making of munitions. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman does not read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DECKER. I listened to the gentleman when he read it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I assume if we struck out munitions in 
this amendment that then you will confine it, if it can be in 
order at all, to what the gentleman now speaks of, if there 
are 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol that could be saved in that 
way that would to that extent conserve the food supply of the 
country; but Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not desire to take up too much time. 

Mr. BATHRICK, Just for a question, 

Mr. LENROOT. All right. : 

Mr. BATHRICK. This amendment calls for the use of 
these distilled spirits and alcohol for military purposes. Can 
not the gentleman conceive of a situation where the supply of 
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gasoline would fall down and require alcohol for a motor fuel? 
That would be fuel. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. I predicated my entire argu- 
ment on the question of the manufacture of munitions which is 
not a fuel, as it would be in the case of which the gentleman 
from Ohio speaks. 7 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. For a question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does not the very case that 
the gentleman from North Carolina cites cover the exact ques- 
tion that has been just addressed to the gentleman, that the 
amendment must be judged by its text and the text has de- 
clared its purpose to be for the manufacture of munitions? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and, Mr. Chairman, let me submit this 
proposition: If the Chair were to hold this amendment is in 
order, the Chair was in error when he ruled clothing out of this 
bill and ruled cotton out of this bill; and I think the Chair was 
correct when he did that, because it could have been argued 
just as directly that a cheap supply of warm clothing to the 
people of the United States would conserve the fuel supply of 
the United States, because it would require less fuel to keep 
them warm, and in the case of cotton that cheap cotton blankets 
would require less fuel; but certainly no one would have argued 
such an absurd proposition as thut. 

And furthermore, Mr. Chairman, upon this amendment, this 
amendment can not conserve the food supply unless out of this 
commandeering we will secure alcohol that can take the place 
of alcohol that would be directly secured from food products. 
Now, will this amendment do that? What does it do? It 
authorizes the President to commandeer for use by distillation 
of these distilled spirits. Suppose he does. Suppose he com- 
mandeers every gallon of whisky in the United States under 
this amendment? What can he do? Can he get alcohol out of 
it? Can he get alcohol used so as to save it? Not under this 
amendment, not under any law now upon the statute books. All 
he can do is to commandeer this 220,000,000 gallons of distilled 
spirits and keep it in store because there is no specific authority 
in this amendment for the President to go into the operation 
of redistillation. I do think it possible for the gentleman 
to frame his amendment in such a way; it might be in order, 
but I do submit in its present form it is not. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word or 
two before the Chair passes upon this question, because I think 
it is an important one. 

I have no doubt whatever that the Chair would be amply 
justified in holding that this amendment is germane to this 
particular section of the bill. It is not required in the rule 
that it should follow the specific objects and purposes that are 
stated in the section. That is not the purpose of the rule, and 
it is not the language of the rule. The language of the rule is 
that no motion, or proposition, or a subject different from that 
under consideration, shall be submitted under color of amend- 
ment. Now, I want to call the Chair’s attention to the fact that 
this particular section as well as practically the whole of this 
bill is directed to the purpose of food conservation. I have no 
doubt but what that is the object and purpose of this particular 
section of the bill as originally drawn, and it provides that in 
order to suve food products the President may order that no 
food products or grains shall be manufactured into alcohol. 

Now, we have already in existence a large amount of alcohol 
in the United States, a large amount of distilled spirits in the 
United States, out of which the alcohol necessary for the 
Government can be procured, and the statement is made by the 
Government experts that they will probably use more alcohol 
than has ever before been manufactured in the United States, 
for munition purposes alone. f 

Mr. Chairman, is it possible that the Chair would hold that 
if in this particular section for the purpose of saving the grain, 
which is the object and purpose of this section, that you can 
not require and the Government can not use the alcohol and 
distilled spirits now in existence rather than réquiring that the 
food supply should be made, as it can only be made, out of the 
grain that shall be grown in the United States? Why, Mr. 
Chairman, there could not be any more direct connection than 
there is between the object and purpose of the amendment and 
the object and purpose of this particular paragraph of the bill. 

What will be the actual result of it? We will say a hundred 
million bushels of grain will be required to furnish the Govern- 
ment of the United States alcohol that it uses and must have. 
Now, there is in existence alcohol and distilled spirits suffi- 
cient to furnish the Government with 100,000,000 bushels 
equivalent in alcohol. It can take that alcohol and distilled 
spirits without touching a single bushel of grain in the United 
States. Does the Chair hold that that will not be a conserva- 
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tion of the food products of the United States? Will the Chair 
hold that that is not in consonance with the object and purpose 
of that particular section of this bill? It seems to me it is 
not necessary for the Chair to go very far afield to find this 
almost necessary connection. ; 

I want to call the Chair's attention to the fact that until 
recently it has not been held that it was requisite that an 
amendment should pertain to the particular section of the bill. 
That is now the rule. But it has not been the rule always. It 
is only recently, for practical purposes, that it has been estab- 
lished. And I call fhe Chair’s attention to the fact that when- 
ever there can be even a slight connection between the object 
of the particular section and the amendment that is offered the 
Chair will hold that it is a pertinent amendment to the bill 
and germane, . 

I would like to call the Chair's attention to one very dis- 
tinctive case, No. 5839 of Hinds’ Precedents. This was a joint 
resolution introduced in the House of Representatives giving 
an expression of sympathy with the persecuted Christians in 
Turkey, and to that which was stated clearly in the language of 
the resolution, Mr. William T. Hepburn, of Iowa, offered the 
following amendment: 

That for the purpose of emphasizing our protest against the murders 
and out above recited the President is directed to furnish the 
Turkish ister his dismissal as a eee of the Sultan at this 


Capital and to at once terminate all diplomatic relations with the 
Government of Turkey. 


And Mr. Speaker Reed held that that was a germane amend- 
ment, because it related io the substance of the resolution. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this case, I judge that the Chair is 
not going to seek for reasons to defeat an amenc:nent of this 
kind. I do not think he would call up in his imaginations rea- 
sons why it should be stricken out of this bill. If it can serve, 
as it must serve, the great and useful purpose of placing in the 
hands of the Government the right to obtain for its own pur- 
poses millions of dollars“ worth of alcohol that it must use in 
the manufacture of munitions, without taking a single bushel 
of the grain products necessary to feed the Nation, certainly 
the Chair will not go far to see that such a laudable object as 
that shall be accomplished. [Cries of “Rule!” “Rule! ai E 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
call the Chairs attention to one particular proposition. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said that this amend- 
ment would not be operative to furnish the Government with any 
alcohol, because it did not afford any power of redistillation in 
the hands of the President. We covered that by section 9, which 
gives the power to the President to redistill if he chooses to do 
so. This simply affords raw material,’ spirits, and under sec- 
tion 9 you have the right to redistill. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair does not fail to appreciate the importance of this 
matter and desires publicly to thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] for calling his attention, on yesterday, 
to the fact that he was going to introduce an amendment some- 
what similar to the amendment which he has now introduced; 
and the Chair took advantage of that notice, and looked up the 
question, and desires to ask the committee to bear with him a 
moment, because he has reduced to writing some of the views 
which he desired to submit on this proposition. 

Experience as old as civilization itself has taught the lesson 
that in order for an aggregation of individuals to reach a com- 
mon conclusion on any proposition that some system of orderly 
procedure must be followed. And that that system must have 
the elements of permanency—not one to be varied from—and 
administered in a way to suit the whims of those charged with 
its administration. 

Parliamentary law, somewhat like the common law, is largely 
the result of the experiences and wisdom of men who have lived 
and wrought so nobly in the past that we might, by reason of 
their experiences, accomplish even more than they, for the wel- 
fare of ourselves and the generations that will follow us. 

From time to time there have been added, as experience 
showed the meaning, certain written rules which are to govern 
us in the transaction of our business; and, weak indeed, ah! 
even contemptible, is the man whose duty it is to administer 
these rules who will permit his individual opinion of the merits 
of a particular proposition to influence his decision upon a 
proposition of parliamentary law. Now, having said that much, 
let us see what we have before us at this time; what is the 
proposition upon which the Chair is now called upon to rule? 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wees] offers the 
following amendment to section 13 of the pending bill: 

At the end of the section add the following : “that in order "— 

And so forth. 
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To this amendment the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] interposes a point of order on the grounds that the 
amendment is not germane, in that it proposed to introduce 
into the bill a subject different from those now in the bill, and 
that it proposes to impose upon the President authority and 
duties to do certain things of a character different from those 
things provided for in the bill. If the contention of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina is correct, then, of course, the point 
of order must be sustained on authority of section 7, of Rule 16, 
of the Manual of Parliamentary Law and the Rules and Practice 
of the Houses of Representatives, which, of course, are binding 
upon the Chair. 

The Chair does not hesitate to say that he is entirely in 
sympathy with the purpose of the amendment, and if his only 
guide to a decision of this point of order could be his feelings as 
to the desirability of the things to be accomplished: by the 
amendment, he would find it easy to overrule the point of order. 
But the Chair realizes that in passing upon this point of order 
he must be governed entirely by his conception of his duty under 
the rules of the House and a due and respectful deference to 
the precedents set by men much abler than himself who have 
passed upon similar propositions. For the Chair to do other- 
wise he would stultify, and therefore despise, himself. There- 
fore the Chair shall decide this matter as he believes he should, 
under the rules of the House, and shall invite the judgment of 
the committee on the correctness of his ruling. 

At the very beginning let this well-settled rule of procedure 
be fully understood. A committee reporting a bill may embrace 
In it as many different subjects as it may choose, but after 
the bill has been reported to the House no different subject can 
be introduced into it by amendment, whether as a substitute or 
otherwise. This general proposition conforms not only to a 
long line of precedents made by eminent Speakers, but chair- 
men as well, but conforms strictly to the provisions of section 7, 
of Rule XVI, which is binding in this committee until repealed. 

Section 7 of Rule XVI reads, as follows: 

No motion or 8 on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall admitted under color of amendment. 

Now, this amendment is offered to section 15 of the bill. If 
the amendment seeks to introduce into the bill a subject dif- 
ferent to that or those provided for in section 13, then it must 
go out on a point of order. If not, the point of order must be 
overruled. : 

Let us see what the amendment provides for: 


That the President is authorized. if in his opinion it is necessary 
to conserve necessaries, to require any person having contro] of alcohol 


and distilled spirits to turn over to the Government for use or 


redistillation such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the Prest-, 


dent may deem necessary to meet the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment in the manufacture of munitions and other military and 
hospital supplies, or in so far as the use or redistillation would dis- 
pense with the 5 utilizing products and materials suitable 
for feod and feeds in future manufacture of alcoholic or distilled 
spirits for the purposes herein enumerated. 

It then provides that upon the failure of any person to com- 
ply with this provision the President may take charge and 
requisition all alcohol and distiHed spirits and require them to 
be turned over to him and to pay for them for the purpose of 
redistillation, but no authority is given to carry out that 
purpose. 

Now, let us see what section 13 is, to which this amendment 
is offered. The Chair asked the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Wege] when he offered the amendment whether he 
offered it to section 18 or as a new section to the bill. He said 
he offered it to section 18. Now, section 13 provides— 


That whenever the President shali find that limitation, regulation, 
or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds in the pro- 
duction of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, or such 
nonalcoholic bevera as he shall determine, or that reduction of the 
alcoholic content of any beverage, is essential, in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous supply of food, be is authorized, from time to 
time, to prescribe and give public notice of the extent of the limitation, 
regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. 

He may prescribe what? The extent of limitation in the use 
of food for that purpose, the regulation in the use of food 
material for that purpose, the absolute prohibition f the use 
of food material for that purpose, or a reduction of- the food or 
food material used for that purpose. 

Now, that is all the authority the President has in regard 
to food or feed material set out in section 13. Gentlemen will 
not overlook that very well-established principle laid down in! 
the precedents. I quote now, just briefly, from section 5825 
of Hinds’ Precedents, when the Chair, Mr. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky, rendered the opinion. He said: 

The rules do not prohibit a committee reporting a bill from embracin 
in it as many different subjects as it may choose; but after the bili 


bas been reported to the House no different subject cam be introduced 
into it by amendment, whether as a substitute or otherwise. 


This is the 
of the rule; Byars 4 F the ah gg rr 
consideration and the proposed amendment, shall be of opinion that they 
do not ralate to the same subject, he is bound to sustain the objection 
and exclude the amendment, subject, of course, to the revisory power 
of the Committee of the Whole on appeal. 

Now, the Chair does not hesitate to say that personally he is 
entirely in sympathy with the purpose of this amendment, and 
if in order the Chair would not hesitate for a moment to vote 
for it. But the Chair can not let that fact influence him in pass- 
ing on the point of order. The rules of the House have been 
adopted for the orderly procedure of this House, and they are 
not only binding upon the Chair but also upon the membership 
of the House. 

Now, the Chair does not believe in passing upon the question 
whether it would be germane to the bill if offered as a separate 
section; the Chair is not passing upon that question now. But 
he can not believe that it is germane to section 13. ‘There is 
a long line of decisions, beginning with the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, hokling that an amendment should be germane to the 
particular paragraph er section to which it is offered, and then 
following that is a long line of decisions that, so far as the 
present occupant of the Chair knows, have never been ques- 


The Chair can not reach the conclusion that the things pro- 
vided for.in the Webb amendment come within the designated 
authority given to the President in section 13. The Chair again 
repeats that he is not saying that if offered as a new section to 
the bill it might not be in order; but when offered to section 13, 
the Chair does not believe it germane, and therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for sec- 
tion 13, to strike out and insert. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Howard: Page 15, line 4, strike out all of sec- 
tion 13 and insert the following: 

“See. 13, That the President is hereby authorized to limit, re; pats 
or prohibit the use of food, food materials, or feeds in the produc on 
of alcohol or ef alcoholic ar nenalcoholic beverages whenever in his 
judgment such prohibition, limitation, or regulation of such food, food 
materials, or feeds is essential in order to assure an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of food, which said hibition, Iimitatien, or regulation 
shall be made aianifeut by the proclamation of the President, and after 
the issuance of such proclamation it shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation to use any such food, food materials. or feeds in 
the manufacture of alcohol. alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages. That 
in order to further assure an ad te and continuous supply of food 
no in or other food pona shall be used for tbe manufacture of 
alcohol for governmental porposes until all distilled spirits now in the 

nm of the United States Government in bonded warehouses shall 
ve been redistilled for the purpose of extracting such alcohol as the 
necessities of the Government may require for the conduct of the war: 
Provided, That all such distilled spirits so taken over by the Govern- 
ment shall be paid for at a reasonable price to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent. Any person who willfully violates the provisions of this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than 55 000 or by imprisonment for not less than one 
nor more than two years, or both.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment that it is not germane. I would like 
to have the gentleman from Georgia argue the other end of it 
for a moment, because he has handed me another amendment, 
which I have not had an opportunity to examine. 

Mr. HOWARD. That was the left-hand barrel of the gun 
that I handed to him. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will shoot the right-hand bar- 
rel, I will look at this other one. [Laughter.] 


Mr. HOWARD. I presume that the Chair very clearly 


SEVERAL Mespers. Rule! Rule! 

Mr. HOWARD. I think the House is usually fair enough to 
let a man present what ke believes to be an intelligent distinc- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly 
on the point of order. 

Mr, HOWARD: My colleagues are generally very courteous 
to me, and I do not want to be snapshotted in the brush with- 
out giving me a fair fly for my rights. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will give the gentleman a fair 


hearing. 

Mr. HOWARD. There is a very clear, clean-cut distinction in 
the amendment I have offered, which is to strike out and insert, 
carrying out all of the purposes of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and then in addition to carrying out the purposes of 
the gentleman from South Carolina as a conservation measure 
I go further and render him material assistance in conserving to 
the people of the United States some 60,000,000 bushels of grain. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman let the Chair ask him 


a question about this? 
Mr. HOWARD. Yes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman understands that his amend- 
ment is to strike out and insert a new section 13, which is tanta- 
mount to offering an amendment to section 13, is it not? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. And it must therefore be germane. 

Mr. HOWARD. Surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, does the gentleman also understand 
that one portion of his amendment authorizes the President to 
do certain things and the next section instructs him to do certain 
things? $ 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, why can we not instruct the President 
to do anything where we are vesting him with administrative 
powers? It is all through this bill. Will the Chair please point 
out to me where the instruction is giyen to the President? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has only read it very hurriedly. 

Mr. HOWARD. There is not one instruction which is given 
to the President of the United States. It might be directed to 
the Surgeon General of the Navy or the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Secretary of War. Here is what it says. It says that 
before the Government can manufacture alcohol for govern- 
mental purposes it must first take over that which it now has in 
its possession; not in the possession of somebody else, but in 
the possession of the Governnient itself. It has physical, cor- 
poreal possession of it, and it directs that he, the President, must 
use up and redistill the alcohol which it has in its possession 
before it can engage in the manufacture of alcohol out of new 
grain. That is conservation, not prohibition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first part of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment authorizes the President to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
use, and so forth. 

Mr. HOWARD, That is in conformity with the section as i 
is now written. 

The CHAIRMAN. Absolutely. > 

Mr. HOWARD. Verbatim et literatim, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment reads— 

That in order to further assure an adequate and continuous supply 
of food, no in or other food products shall be used for the manu- 
facture of alcohol for governmental pu until all distilled spirits 
now in the possession of the United States Government in bonded 
warehouses shall have been redistilled. 

There you take from the President his discretion. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; that it shall be used, not until a certain 
thing is done, to wit, the use of that supply of alcohol which 
is now in existence, and already in possession of the Govern- 
ment, for which grain has already been used; that the Goy- 
ernment shall not engage in the manufacture of alcohol until 
that which it has in its possession has been redistilled. If that 
is not conservation, I do not know what it is. It is not in 
conflict with the ruling of the Chair a moment ago. The Chair 
ruled on it because all sorts of things were enumerated in it— 
munitions and things of that character. If the Chair will read 
the section as it is written in the bill, and will read the substi- 
tute that I have offered for it, the Chair will see that I have 
employed practically the identical language; and, then, I say 
that to further conserve the grain supply and to make sure 
an adequate supply of grain 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that perhaps he got 
hold of the gentleman's left bower. The Chair had handed 
to him the wrong amendment awhile ago. - 

Mr. HOWARD. I thought the Chair had, from what the 
Chair said, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was reading from an amend- 
ment which the gentleman from Georgia handed to him, but it 
seems not to be the one that was read from the desk. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent that the Chair, for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Georgia, read the amendment 
which is under consideration, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is arguing 
the amendment that is under consideration. ‘the Chair had 
another amendment, but he has the right one now. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Meeker] will just maintain his equilibrium for a few minutes, 
then he can reply to the parliamentary situation. I will wait 
until the Chair reads my amendment, because I am sure he 
will then hold it in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the Chair will notice, about the middle 
of the amendment, at the end of the line, the change from the 
language of the bill made by my amendment starts out— 

That, in order to further assure an adequate and continuous supply 
of food, no grata or other food products shal! be used for the 3 
ture of alcohol for governmental purposes until all distilled spirits now 
in the possession of the United States Government in bonded ware- 
houses shall have been redistilled for the purpose of extracting such 


alcohol as the necessifies of the Government may require for the con- 
duct of the war, 


Now, what does that do? What is the object of that language? 
The object of that language is to conserve grain and food—black- 
strap molasses and things from which alcohol is extracted. 
That is the sole purpose of it. There is not a word in this whole 
amendment about prohibition, the sale of liquor, or the amount 
that anybody can drink if he can get hold of it. It is purely and 
simply the conservation of a supply of aleohol that the Goyern- 
ment now has in its possession. In other words, as I stated to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], when he was 
good enough to permit an interruption, the real object of it is 
to save the grain that would have been necessary to manufac- 
ture the alcohol that the Government may need, which it would 
have been necessary to manufacture out of new grain, while we 
have a supply from which it can be made, in the making of which 
the grain has already been used. 

It is undoubtedly in order, and I submit that it is germane 
to this bill, it is germane to the section, and it is in order on that 
section because it is purely and simply a conservation measure. 
I would like for the Chair to hear from the gentleman from 
South Carolina on that proposition, because I feel that he is too 
good a parliamentarian to take issue with me on that proposition. 
I hope he will accept the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, just one minute on the point 
of order. The Chair will observe that section 13 provides that 
the President may make certain limitations, regulations, or pro- 
hibitions in reference to the use of foods and feeds in the pro- 
duction of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Georgia in some parts follows the lan- 
guage of section 13, but there is this provision in the gentleman's 
amendment which makes it subject to a point of order, in my 
judgment, and I will read it: 

That in order to further assure an adequate and continuous supply 
of food, no grain or other food products shall be used for the manu- 
facture of alcohol for governmental purposes until ali distilled spirits 


now tn the jon of the United States Government in bond 


mded ware- 
houses shall have been redistilled for the purpose of extracting such 


alcohol as the necessities of the Government may require for the con- 
duct of the war. 


And then further: 


Provided, That all such distilled spirits so taken. oyer by the Gov- 
ernment shall be paid for at a reasonable price, to be fixed by the 
President. 

Now, let us see what the situation is, The bill provides that 
the President, in his discretion, may fix such limitations, regula- 
tions, or prohibitions upon the use of feeds and foods in the 
manufacture of alcoholic and nonalcoholic beverages as he may 
see fit. There is no limitation on his discretion at all; it is a 
discretion as wide as the President may desire to use. The 
gentleman’s amendment proposes not that he shall exercise any 
discretion, but that he must do certain things, namely. he must 
distill into fuel or alcohol, I take it, practically all the alcohol 
in the bonded warehouses in the United States. That in itself 
in my judgment brings the amendment of the gentleman under 
the inhibition of the rule of germaneness. 

But, in addition to that, the gentleman’s amendment has in 
it the same vice that was in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, namely, that it proposes, with- 
out saying so, to requisition all the whisky of this country and 
to pay for it at prices fixed by the President. If the Chair was 
right in his ruling on the other amendment, the Chair must hold 
that this amendment is also out of order. x 

Now, I desire to say this: That I am trying to preserve the 
integrity of this bill. I am as much of a prohibitionist as the 
gentleman from Georgia or my good friend from North Carolina, 
and I am inclined to think that if these amendments had come 
from the proper committee they might have received my sup- 
port, but it is my duty as chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, regardless of what the country may think, to stand 
by that which my committee has told me to stand by. I there- 
fore insist on the point of order. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina made the statement that he 
did in his closing sentence, for I haye been at a loss to under- 
stand upon what theory or logic or reason he has been standing 
as he has. He tells us now that it is mainly because it was not 
brought out by his committee. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no; not at all; I did not make any such 
statement. I make the statement that these amendments have 
not been considered by any committee of Congress; they have 
been brought before the House for consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, without coming from a committee, and are 
absolutely not germane to this proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. DECKER. The fact that they have never been heard 
of before has nothing to do with the germaneness. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, let me say to you, sir, that the question of germane- 
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ness does not require a Philadelphia lawyer, or some man who 
has been in Congress for 40 years, to determine. There are 
some things as plain to one man as to another. The word 
“germane” is a common word in the English language, and 
there is nothing prolix or profound in this rule of the House. 
You may not believe in prohibition, you may not believe in the 
doing away with alcohol to conserve the food of this country, 
but how any intelligent man understanding the English lan- 
guage can hold that this amendment is not germane to the 
subject I can not understand, Let us see what the purpose 
of the bill is as advocated by the committee in section 13. 
You talk about munitions, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
talks, you can talk about hospital supplies, or you can talk 
about any other proposition in it, but any man who can read 
knows that the primary object, the paramount object, in section 
18 is the conservation of food. It matters not whether you 
conserve the food by the exercise of the war power or whether 
you use the right of purchase, the primary purpose is the conser- 
vation of food, and no man can deny it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, what is the purpose and how far does your section go? 
Your section provides for the limiting of the use of liquor in 
the future and nothing else. In other words, you authorize the 
President to say to the country, “ You shall not take the wheat 
and the corn and the barley of this country and make alcohol 
of it. ’ 

Mr. LEVER. What does this amendment do? 

Mr. DECKER. That is just what I am coming to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that this amendment comes under the ban of the same 
rule that the other amendment does, because, being offered to 
section 18 as it is, in the way of a substitute, of course it 
must be germane to that section. The Chair will not elaborate 
upon that further, but he desires to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that this particular amendment, the Chair 
thinks, falls within another provision of the rules which renders 
it out of order. The first portion of the amendment authorizes 
the President to do certain things. The last portion of it 
directs him to do certain things. Different chairmen of Com- 
mittees of the Whole, as well as Speakers, have held amend- 
ments drawn in that shape to be out of order as not germane, 
Section 5804 of Hinds’ Precedents states that an amendment 
which would have changed a resolution of inquiry to one of 
instruction was held not to be germane, In that case a resolu- 
tion of inquiry requested the President to furnish the House 
with such information as in his judgment was not incompatible 
with the public service in regard to the arrest and confinement of 
certain American citizens in British prisons. An amendment was 
offered directing him to request and insist upon the release of 
these men under habeas corpus. In other words, an original 
proposition that vested in the President discretion the amend- 
ment changed to one of a mandatory nature, taking from him 
all discretion. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit an in- 
terruption there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. That has been the rule in this.House Vince 
this has been a Congress, but that is because to answer those 
resolutions of inquiry of the Executive may be against publie 
policy. The President is left that wide discretion on that ac- 
count. I have read every one of those decisions. I call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that every one of the prece- 
dents in Hinds’ Precedents that I have run across, and I looked 
over all of them, go to the point that I have just made, that the 
reason you can not compel him to reply is because it may be 
incompatible with public policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman. to section 5850 of Hinds’ Precedents, where à bill 
authorized the Court of Claims to adjudicate a claim, and an 
amendment provided for the payment of the claim outright, and 
that was held to be not germane, because in one case they were 
authorized to do a certain thing and in the other case to abso- 
lutely do a certain other thing. The Chair thinks that is very 
clear. The Chair will say to the gentleman from Georgia that 
he would be delighted to hold his amendment in order if he 
could do it under the rules, and it seems to the Chair that it 
ought to be possible to have an amendment so drawn that will 
come within the rule covering this proposition. The Chair, 
however, does not think the gentleman's amendment comes 
within the rule, 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the Chair be good enough to point out 
wherein the amendment is not germane? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has been very unfortunate if 


he has not already done that. The point of order is sustained. 


Mr. THOMPSON. 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 13 and insert in lidu thereof the following: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


“That it shall be unlawful for any person, arm, corporation, part- 
nership, or association to use any necessaries In the manufacture of 
uaes liquors for beverage purposes. The Secretary of the 

ry is hereby authorized to Issue a permit to any reputable and 
property, qualified person, firm, corporation, partnership, or association 
manufacture alcohol from any such necessaries for munitions or any 
other purpose b to Seid Pin on the war, or intoxicating liquors 
for industrial, scientific, medicinal, or sacramental purposes under 
mar rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 


10 290 firm, corporation, partnership, or association who shall 
violate rovisions of this section shall punished by a fine not 
exceedin „000 or by imprisonment at hard labor not exceeding one 
year, or 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that amendment is not germane. I do not care to argue it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Oklahoma desire 
to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair has an idea 
that that is not in order, I would like to know upon what theory 
it is not in order? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is the duty of the gentleman offering 
the amendment to advise the Chair upon what theory it is in 
order. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The theory upon which I think it is in, 
order is that it is a food-conservation. proposition. This is a 
food-conservation bill, and if we are preparing a food-conserva- 
tion bill, then any proposition involved in the bill that conserves 
the food of the country would be in order in the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL: Mr. Chairman, the amendment in my 
opinion is clearly in order and for this very simple reason: 
The section authorizes the President of the United States 
when he shall deem wise to limit, regulate, or prohibit the use 
of necessaries in the manufacture of alcohol or alcoholic bever- 
ages, Whatever power Congress can confer upon the Presi- 
dent, it can certainly exercise on its own motion, and the amend- 
ment proposes that Congress shall prohibit what the paragraph 
provides the President may prohibit. If that is not in order, 
then nothing could be drawn that would be in order if it was 
not in the exact language of the paragraph as it stands. If we 
have authority, as we undoubtedly have, to authorize the Presi-~ 
dent to prohibit the use of these articles in the manufacture of- 
alcohol or aleoholic beverages, certainly we have the power to 
declare that prohibition directly, as is proposed in this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks this amendment can not 
possibly be held in order. The fact that the bill provides for 
conservation of foodstuffs does not mean that everything 
which relates to food can be offered as an amendment and 
especially to this section. In the first place the section, the 
Chair repeats, gives the President permission, if he wants to 
do it, to do certain things only, to wit, to limit, reduce, prohibit 
the use of food materials in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors. Now, this amendment makes it unlawful for any per- 
son, regardless of the President’s opinion about it, any person, 
firm, corporation, or association to use any necessaries in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors, and then gives to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury authority to issue a license to certain 
people under certain circumstances, That comes within the 
inhibition of section 5891, to Which the Chair’s attention has 


-been called. 


To a proposition from the appointment of a select committee to in- 
vestigate a certain subject, an amendment proposing an inquiry by 
the Executive on that subject was held not to be germane. 

So the Chair thinks the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Does the Chair rule it is out of order be- 
cause it says the Secretary of the Treasury 

The CHAIRMAN, That is one reason, and then there are 
other reasons to which the Chair has referred. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would be very glad to strike it out if the 
Chair puts it on that ground, but if he does not put it on that. 
ground 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has passed upon the question. 
If the gentleman wants to frame another amendment that will 
eliminate that portion of his present amendment, he can do so. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. Those who believe that the 
decision of the Chair shall stand as the decision of the committee 
will rise and stand until counted. 

The question was taken, and there were—ayes 152, noes 51. 
[Applause.] 
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So the decision of the Chair stood as the decision of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer, if it is in order, 
a section to be known as section 13a. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that until section 13 is disposed of it is not in order to introduce 
a new section. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I will give notice that I will offer that as 
an amendment. 

Mr. HOWARD. I make the point of order that it can not be 
done under the parliamentary proceedings of this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of the gentleman from Georgia 
is well taken. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by, Mr. Howanp: Page 15, line 4, strike out all of section 

13 and insert the following: 
` “That the President is bereby authori to limit, regulate, or pro- 

hibl. the use of grain or food materials in the production of alcohol or 
of alcoholis or nonalcoholic beverages in order to ass ire an adequate 
and continuous supply of food, wh.ch authority shall be made manifest 
. by proclamation and shall remain in full force and effect until revoked 
by the President; that after the issuance of such proclamation afore- 
said it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation to use in 
any manner any grain or other food product in the manufacture of an 
alcoholic beverage in which any or food product has been 
which contains in excess of 3 per cent alcoholic content. 

“Any person who willfully lates the provisions of this section shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than $500 nor 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not less than one nor more 
than two years, or both.“ 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order until 
I can read the amendment. 3 i 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amendment 
is simply this: I would like to call the particular attention of 
the Chair to it. Under section 13, as originally drawn, this 
House or committee, I know unintentionally, has given to the 
Whisky Trust of the United States an absolute monopoly during 
the pendency of this war in the sale of its owm alcoholic bey- 
erages to the exclusion of every other that has been made. If 
section 13 without that provision goes into effect, within five 
months after the date that that bill is signed by the President 
of the United States every man in this Nation whe wants to 
appease the appetite he has for alcoholic beverages will be 
forced to take a drink of whisky, and what will be the result? 

The 8,000,000 gallons of liquor that are now in the bonded 
warehouses of this country and the 1,500,000 gallons in the 
hands of the wholesalers and retailers of the country will imme- 
diately enhance in value to twice or three times its present 
value and they will have a monopoly on the ‘alcoholic-liquor 
traffic in this Nation during the pendency of this war. It is 
an outrage—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Not right now. 

It is an outrage to force the workingmen of this country to 
drink liquor and make them less efficient. They want a less 
harmful product. They want a glass of beer; and if, when they 
want the beer, you hand them a glass of liquor, you will create 
more drunkards in the United States, if this section 13 is 
passed, in three years than we have made in a decade in this 
Nation. What we need is not a stronger stimulant, to be bought 
generally by the people of this country, but no stimulant during 
this war. We want sober men to fight this war and to trans- 
act the business of this Nation during the war. But if you 
can not do that, for God's sake and for the sake of the American 
Nation, do not create seyen or eight or ten million drunkards 
during the war by forcing them to acquire the drink habit by 
drinking ardent spirits instead of malt liquors. 

I would cut cut the whole demoralizing business, if I could, 
during this war and after the war. But every man who votes 
for section 13 without this amendment on it votes to give the 
Liquor Trust of this country an absolute monopoly. If you pass 
section 13 in its present form, you will take probably three or 
four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of liquor and make it 
worth three or four million dollars. You not only legislate men 
into grat wealth but you legislate your Nation into pollution 
by creating a crowd of drunkards. And I maintain that, in 
view of all the rulings the Chair has made on this prohibition 
question the amendment is germane, in order, and is simply 
a limitation on section 13. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks the amendment is not germane to this section 13, and 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coormr of Ohio: Page 15, strike out all 
of section 13, down to and including the word “ notice,” in line 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“For the purpese of further conserving food and foodstuffs durin 
on of the war with 
materials, or feeds tn the manufacture of 
is hereby prohibited: Provided. however, That nothing in this on 
shall be construed to prevent the manufacture of alcohol, alcoholic 
liquors, or alcoholic beverages for scientific, commercial, or medicinal 
purposes.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of 
section 13, down to and ineluding the word “ unrevoked,” in 
line 14, and strike out the word “ after,” in line 14, and all of 
line 15, down to and including the word “notice”; strike out 
the words “except in,” in line 17, and all of lines 18, 19, 20, 
and 21, down to and including the word “ notice,” so that it 
will read as follows; : 

No m shall use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the pro- 
duction of alcoho! or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic bevera ny per- 
son who willfully violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that it is in order, inas- 
much as it simply strikes out certain words in the section, 
and therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto shall 
close in 10 minutes, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] to have 5 minutes and I to have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and amendments therete 
shall close in 10 minutes, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment 
which I have offered is to leave in section 13 of the bill as re- 
ported only that language which will accomplish the purpose 
which we desire, to wit, prohibit the use of foods, food mate- 
rials, or feeds in the manufacture of alcohol or alcoholic liquors 
for beverage purposes. After striking out the language which I 
have indicated, the section would read as follows: 

No person shall use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the pro- 
duction of alcohol or alcoholic beverages. Any person who willfully 
violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by fine 
net ere n $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two years, 

r . 

Various efforts have been made here to-day to strike out the 
section and insert in lieu of it language designed to accomplish 
the purpose of stopping the use of foodstuffs in making intoxi- 
eating liquors. They have all been stricken out on points of 
order. The amendment which I have offered seeks to accom- 
plish this end by striking out certain language and leaving in 
the section the language which I have read, which accomplishes 
the purpose which we desire. The effect of this amendment will 
be to make it unlawful for any person, during the continuation 
of the war or during the operation of this act, to use any foods, 
food materials, or feeds in the production of alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to my friend from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. Would the gentleman’s amendment preclude the 
manufacture of alcohol for medicinal purposes or to be used in 
the arts or sciences? 

Mr. BARKLEY, As it remains now I think it would. There 
is sufficient alcohol already in existence, which may be redis- 
tilled from liquors already made under the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB] to meet 
the needs of medicine and other legitimate purposes for a long 
time. The Chair has indicated that he would hold the Webb 
amendment in order if offered as a te section. Thig 
would make possible the redistillation of all alcoholic liquor 
now in existence for industrial, scientific, or medicinal purposes. 

Mr. COX. I am very glad to hear the gentleman make that 
statement. I am for his amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that I have no desire to stop the manufacture of alcohol for 
legitimate purposes, such as making munitions or for industrial, 
scientific, medicinal, or sacramental purposes, and if this amend- 
ment is adopted I shall then offer another amendment covering 
its manufacture for those p By the adoption of my 
present amendment and by the adoption of the later amend- 
ment tó be offered by Mr. Wess, we will prevent the future 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes and pro- 


vide for redistilling the liquor now on hand into pure alcohol 
for use in legitimate industry or in the arts and sciences. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. After the supply that the Government now 
has on hand is exhausted, if this amendment were adopted, 
this would absolutely stop the manufacture of alcohol for muni- 
tions or other governmental purposes? After the present supply 
is exhausted the Government could not make any more? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the gentleman that Congress 
will be in session and be able to take care of any such situation, 
if it should arise by reason of the exhaustion of the supply of 
alcohol on hand. However, as I have already stated, I expect 
to offer another amendment permitting the manufacture of alco- 
hol for governmental, industrial, scientific, medicinal, or sacra- 
mental purposes, which will cure the situation he has in mind. 
I can not offer that amendment until the present amendment is 
adopted, because 1 am simply moving now to strike out certain 
words without inserting any new words; but if the present 
amendment is adopted, I can then move to insert any new 
words that will be germane to the section as it remains. 

Mr. KAHN. Under the gentleman’s amendment would it be 
possible to manufacture cider out of apples or wine out of 


grapes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, ff it were an alcoholic liquor within 
the meaning of the bill, of course it could not be manufactured. 
If it were not allowed to become fermented, I do not think it 
would be prohibited. I should think sweet cider or unfermented 
wines could still be made. The gentleman is a lawyer and 
knows how to construe language perhaps as well as I do. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there never was a better time in the his- 
tory of Congress, and there will not be in the future any better 
opportunity than now, to enact a law expressing the desire of 
Congress with respect to the manufacture of alcoholic liquors, 
This is a food-conservation bill. We are attempting to provide 
against a food shortage in this country and in the countries 
with which we are associated in this war. It is certainly our 
duty to stop the useless waste of foods and food materials in 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, which do not strengthen 
but seriously weaken the Nation morally, physically, and finan- 
cially. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If the amendment that the gentleman pro- 
poses is enacted into law, is there anything to prevent our 
shipping food products to Canada and having them there made 
into liquor and then be as wet as we want to be? : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, I do not know how wet that would be. 
‘Answering the gentleman, there is no provision in this bill that 
would prevent that, if somebody was unpatriotic enough to 
want to do it. But the gentleman knows that we can not 
legislate upon what shall be permitted in Canada, and, knowing 
the loyalty and devotion of Canada to the interests of those who 

_are now fighting together to destroy autocracy in the world, I 
have no fear that she would permit such a perversion of the 
common desires of both countries. [Applause.] 

If Congress desires to stop the waste of millions of dollars 

worth of foods in the manufacture of liquor, it ought to adopt 
the amendment which I have offered. Why is it necessary 
or wise for Congress to try to unload this responsibility on the 
President? He is already overburdened with cares such as 
no man in our generation has had to bear. I am willing to 
accept my share of the responsibility for passing this law as 
now proposed, and I am confident that if this House shall 
register its real sentiments upon the subject it will be adopted. 
[Applause.] : 

What will it mean in the matter of food conservation to pre- 
yent its use in making intoxicating liquors? I desire to call 
attention to the following report of a noted committee of 
economists upon the amount of foodstuffs used in liquor: 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the year ended June 30, 1916 (p. 138), there were used during that 
Jar for the production of distilled spirits in the United States the 


ollowing materials: 
bushels.. 32, 069, 542 
8, 116, 612 


Omitting wheat, oats, barley, and “other materials,” and reducin 
corn, rye, malt, and molasses to pounds, we get a total of 3,602,911,91 
pounds of grain and molasses. 

Until very recently there were no official figures available as to the 
quantities of material used in the manufacture of fermented liquors, 


so that statements as to these quantities were necessarily estimates. 


The United States Department of Agriculture, from records of the 


office of the internal revenue, now 
materials used in the manufacture o 
ending June 30, 1916: 


ves the following figures as to 
fermented liquors for the year 


a OY Sa a ie EAS AO Say —bushels— 57, 683,970 
Hops. a Ses SRS SS pounds.. 37. 451, 610 
ACG eh — (Sy * lo... 141, 249, 292 
Corn 650, 745, 703 
Grape sugar or maltose. 54, 934, 621 
Glucose or siru 2, 742, 854 

rits 109, 371, 482 
Other materials___ aia, 72, 355 
Other materials gallons 19,112 
Otlier materigte —. —— —— -Pounds 24, 756, 974 


Total, all items, 
Combining the 
distilled spirits we 
In a time of f 


estimated, 3,004,754,590 pounds. 
gures for the manufacture of fermented liquors and 
et a total of 6,608,666,506 pounds. 
shortage, when conservation of foodstuffs is an 
important public question, the more than six and one-half billion pounds 
(6,608,666,506) of food materials which are used in these industries 
form an item which is worth considering. 
T. N. CARVER 
gpa * Ebi b xD E. Bar, 
te WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Epwin F. Gay 
Professors in Department of Economics, Harvard University. 
IRVING FISHER 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University. 


We have reviewed the statistics submitted in regard to the 6,608,- 
666,506 pounds of foodstuffs used in the manufacture of malt and dis- 
tilled liquors in the United States. It is probable that as much as 
one-sixth of the total may be necessary for the production of denatured 
alcohol. At a fair estimate of its calorific or fuel value the remaining 
five-sixths would supply the energy requirement of 7,000,000 men for a 
year. 

WALTER B. CANNON, 
George Higginson Professor of Physiology in Harvard University. 
RCY G. BTILES, 
in Harvard University. 
RVING FISHER, 
Projessor of Political Economy, Yale University. 


Assistant Professor of Physiolog: 


May 15, 1917. 


Mr. Chairman, with women and children in our own country 
and in other countries hungering for bread; with the cost of 
living mounting higher and higher every month; with laboring 
men finding themselves hard pressed to make their wages pur- 
chase the bare necessities of life for themselves and their 
families, it would be ridiculous to pass a food conservation bill 
and not include in it a provision prohibiting the use of foods 
or foodstuffs in making liquor. According to the estimate of 
the figures quoted heretofore, there is enough food now that 
goes into the making of intoxicating liquors euch year to feed 
7,000,000 people. Who will attempt to excuse us, if we con- 
tinue to allow this waste of food material when it is so greatly 
needed to feed the world? When brave men are giving their 
lives, as dear to them as ours to us, that the principles of 
free government may survive in the world, it is mockery to 
say that we must not touch or interfere with the sacred privi- 
leges of destructive liquors, lest some brewer or distiller should 
be damaged. Who shall compare the profits of brewers and dis- 
tillers to the lives of brave men or hungry women and children? 
Such a comparison is hideous, and would be entertained only by 
one mentally if not morally debased; and I trust this House 
will register the unmistakable desire of a great majority of the 
people of this Nation by adopting this provision which will 
divert 7,000,000,000 pounds of food materials from the quench- 
ing of an artificial and injurious thirst to the satisfying of a 
natural hunger. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, let us analyze, if we may, just 
what this amendment means. This amendment simply pro- 
hibits the use of grain of any description in the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquor. The gentleman from Kentucky IMr. BARK- 
LET] freely confesses that to be the purpose of the amend- 
ment. The gentleman, I think, is undertaking to give this 
Nation a nation-wide prohibition provision. 

The gentleman is not doing it. The gentleman’s amendment 
is bound to put this Nation upon an absolute liquor basis and 
to cut out the drinking of light wine and beer entirely in this 
country. Now, it has come to my attention that there is 
enough whisky in the bonded warehouses of this country at this 
time to supply the people of the United States for three long 


ears. 

x Mr. DECKER. Mr Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield. 

Mr. DECKER. I wanted to know what objection you had to 
using that up before wasting some more food on making 
alcohol. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not yield to the gentleman. The pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barkrey] is that 
we shall cease to use any of the grains whatever in the manu- 
facture of beer, and that may be a good thing. There is not 
any doubt in my mind that this amendment is an exceedingly 
good thing for the liquor people of the State of Kentucky, 
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2 500 5 I am sure it was not offered for that purpose. [Ap- 
plause. 

I do not propose, if by plain speaking I can prevent it, to 
have this committee allow the American people to put their 
heads into the mouth of the liquor lion while denying them the 
privilege of taking a light glass of beer or wine with a small 
per cent of alcohol in it. To vote for that proposal means that, 
and it means nothing more nor less than that. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the gentleman ought to make 
the insinuation that I have offered this amendment in hehalf 
of the liquor that is in existence, because I am in favor of using 
it all up in the manufacture of munitions. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I withdraw that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
he was in doubt. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 108, noes 120. 

Mr.. BARKLEY, Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Lever 
and Mr. BARKLEY to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers repcrted—ayes 
132, noes 114. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
noor] has already been recognized to offer an amendment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was going to offer an amendment to strike 
out the word “nonalcoholic,” so as not to apply this to nonalco- 
holic liquors. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer an amendment to strike out the 
words “or nonalcoholic.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Barkiex; In Hne 17, page 15, strike out the words 
* or nonalcoholic.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
rooT] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. LENROOT : Page 15, line 16, after the word “ any,” 
and insert 


strike out the words “foods, food materials, or feeds, 
“ wheat, rye, rice, or corn, or any product thereof.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, under the section as it is 


now amended, ,it will prohibit the use of grapes in the manu-- 


facture of wine. It will prohibit the use of barley in the manu- 
facture of beer. 

I want to say that I am perfectly willing to support, as a 
war measure, national prohibition. [Applause.] But I am un- 
willing by my vote to say—and this section, if unamended, will 
say—that not only shall the manufacture of beer be prohibited, 
but that the sale of beer shall be prohibited, and that 220,000,000 
gallons of whisky now in bond may continue to be sold during 
the period of the war. If that is permitted it will not promote 
the cause of temperance, but will absolutely promote the eause 
of intemperance. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 
` Mr. SLAYDEN. Will not the effect of this be to destroy all 
the vineyards in California and other States that have been 
producing comparatively harmless light wines? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the amendment is not adopted, the sec- 


tion will have that effect. 

Mr. DECKER. Some of us could not hear the gentleman's 
amendment. Will he state briefly what it menns? 

Mr, LENROOT. My amendment will leave the section abso- 
lutely prohibiting the use of any rye, wheat, corn, or rice, or 


any product of those things in the manufacture of any alcoholic 
beverage. : 

Mr. DECKER. Does it take care of the 250,000,000 gallons 
of whisky in the country? 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill does not provide for that, and 
that is why I say my amendment should be adopted; because, 
unless you do take care of the 220,000,000 gallons of whisky 
now in bond, if you permit, the sale of that and prohibit the sale 
of light wines and beer, you are promoting the cause of intem- 
perance and not the cause of temperance. 

Mr. RANDALL. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RANDALL. With respect to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Starr]. as to the production of 
wine in California, let me remind the House that the Stata of 
California last year—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yielded for a question. Let the gentle- 
man ask his question. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is the gentleman aware that the State of 
California in 1916—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, as I have said, I have offered this 
amendment as a friend of prohibition, as a friend of the cause 
of temperance, as one who, if he can get the opportunity, will 
vote for absolute and complete nativnal prohibition during the 
period of this war. [Applause.] But, having that in mind, I 
do say that in my judgment, if we would promote the cause of 
temperance in the United States during this war, the amend- 
ment that I have proposed should be adopted ; and, if adopted, it 
would prevent absolutely the use of any products used in the 
manufacture of distilled spirits 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield. X 

And when the 220,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits now in 
bond shall have been consumed, if the war lasts that long, there 
will be no more whisky sold in the United States; and then we 
can well take up the proposition of prohibiting light wines and 
beer as well. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman realizes, does he not, 
that under his amendment distilled spirits.can still be made of 
molasses? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but this a food-conservation proposi- 
tion, and ıt will conserve all of these four great grain products 
that are necessary for human food. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am in favor of the gentleman's amend- 
ment if he will embrace molasses also; but there are 150,000,000 
gallons of molasses used annually in the production of alcoholic 
liquors in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no objection to including molasses, 
I will accept that, if the gentleman offers the amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am as much in favor of 
temperance as any man in this House, and, ff I may venture to 
indulge in a remark so purely personal, I will say that I believe 
I am as temperate as any man in the House. 

I am not in favor of a vote by this House declaring that the 
American people are such degenerates, such feeble representa- 
tives of the human family that they can not be trusted to live, 
behave, and conduct themselves as decent men do in other 
parts of the worid. Now, I betieve it would be a wise thing 
to encourage the production of light wines and beers as a sub- 
stitute for potent liquors. I have always favored that. I be- 
lieve it would be in the interest of temperance. That opinion 
is not based on reading and reflection only, but is based upon 
observation. It has been my good fortune to visit the countries 
where light wines are produced in great abundance and where 
it is a common food and drink of the people. Beer, let me say, 
is also a common beverage in the northern part of Europe and 
in Great Britain. There is no temperance question in the wine- 
drinking sections of Europe, because there is no intemperance, 
I have heard statements made to-day in relation to the war- 
ring countries in Europe that are not true. It is stated that 
they have gone to prohibition. That statement is absolutely 
false. The Governments of Italy and France provide their sol- 
diers with large quantities of wine each day. It is a part of 
the ration. They are not drunkards. They are as good fighters 
and as virile men as ever lived at any period in the world’s 
history. 

What has happened on the western front in this great war 
for the last three years will show fhat these soldiers on both 
sides are efficient, good, and reliable men in every respect, and 
that they respond to every military duty required of them. 
They are not enfeebled by their ration with its portion of wine, 
nor would Americans be. 
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Here is some news in to-day’s paper which I would like to 
call to the attention of the gentlemen from California: 


ENGLAND DECREES MORE BEER. 
LONDON, June 23, 1917. 
According to this 8 newspapers the Government's reduc- 
tion in the annual output of beer to 10,000,000 barrels decreed last 
February proved too drastic. There has been a deficient supply in 
the munitions areas during the recent hot weather, which condition, 
added to the pro tive difficulty in the rural districts at harvest 
time, has influenced the Government to allow an immediate increase of 
85 per cent in the barrelage of beer. 

Now, gentlemen, of course this eminent strategist from Call- 
fornia, Mr. RANDALL, will not agree with Field Marshal Haig 
and Gens, Petain and Cadorno, but I think if I were a British 
subject I would rather trust the military affairs of my country 
in the hands of Marshal Haig than to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who thinks that the sole duty of the American Congress 
is to enact laws to govern men in their personal habits, sumptu- 
ary laws, laws which as a class have been condemned by the 
Democratic Party in platform after platform. They want to tell 
us what we shall drink and what we shall wear, and they pro- 
pose to take away all the liberties of the people under the guise 
of moral legislation. It is moral humbuggery, and it is not 
borne out by the facts of the war in Europe at this time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Some gentlemen here care more for a fad than for real tem- 
perance. With them no legislation is of importance but that 
which seeks to impose their narrow views on others who are as 
sober, as respectable, and as useful citizens as they are. 

I stand for real temperance and some personal rights for the 
citizen. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the Lenroot amendment, which I understand the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is willing to accept. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “ corn” the words “ sugar, molasses, and sirup.” 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes, 

Mr. IGOE. May we have the amendment reported? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, after consultation there seems 
to be quite a demand for debate upon this section, and I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the section and amend- 
ments thereto close in one hour and a quarter. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, reserying the 
right to object, I desire to make a separate motion to strike 
out, and I want some time on that, and if 15 minutes can be 
reserved for that motion, I will agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the section and amend- 
ments thereto close in one hour and a quarter. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to say that my motion is based on the question whether 
it is worth while to throw such an apple of discord into the 
bill, and I want to place that matter before the House. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
an hour and a half. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will 15 minutes be reserved 
for the motion to strike out and the answer thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the section and amend- 
ments thereto close in an hour and a half. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I object unless time is given 
for my motion to strike out. 

Mr. LEVER. I will be willing to give the gentleman from 
New Jersey 10 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would like to ask who will coutrol the 
time. 

-~ Mr. LEVER. I will include in my request that I control one 
half of the time and the gentleman from Iowa the other, half, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? - 

Mr. IGOE. Reserving the right to object, this time is to be 
divided between the gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from South Carolina. The question that is up for discussion 
on this section is one of great importance to all of us. There 
are men here who are in favor of absolute prohibition and 
there are men who are willing at this time to give he President 
of the United States the right to prevent the use of this food 
in the manufacture of liquors in order to conserve the supply. 
This question, it seems to me, in the debate ought to be divided 
between men on both sides of this question. I do not think it 


fs exactly fair to ask that all the time be turned over to be 


used we do not know how. There ought to be a free and fair 
debate on this question, and there ought to be a fair division 
of the time to those who are opposed and those who are for it. 

Mr. LEVER. I am perfectly willing to yield the gentleman 
five minutes. 

Mr. IGOE. I am not speaking for myself. 

Mr. GILLETT. Who would the gentleman have control it; 
125 no: the gentleman trust the gentleman from South Caro- 

na — 

Mr. IGOE, I do not want to control the time, but it ought 
to be divided between those who are in fayor and those who are 
against the proposition, and the gentleman from Kentucky 
ought to have half of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina that all debate upon this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto shall close in one hour and 
a half, one half of that time to be controlled by himself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I take it for granted that if there are applications for time it 
will be divided by the two gentlemen—— 

8 Mr. LEVER. Regardless of their position upon this ques- 
on. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; divided as it is usually divided 
five minutes to one side and five minutes to the other. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, a 
preat many Members have already given in their names for 
time, ; 

I notice that most of those who have given in their names are 
upon one side of the question, and I would like to know whether 
or not those who are on the opposite side are to be given the 
same opportunity to be heard as those who are in favor of it? 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to my friend that as near as I 
ean do it I shall try to do that. Does the gentleman desire 
some time? -~ 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the chairman of the 
committee consent to the principle of dividing the time upon 
that basis? 

Mr. LEVER. I would be glad, as near as I can, to do so, 
I do not know who is for or who is against this proposition. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Neither do I, beyond the statement made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that he has noticed that the 
names are all on one side. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. : 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment 
to the Lenroot amendment inserting the words “molasses, 
sugar, and sirups.” I ask unanimous consent to strike out the 
word “sugar” in that amendment to the amendment, because 
that is necessary in the making of light wines, and it is not my 
purpose at least to shut that off. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner in- 
digated. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
STEVENSON] by striking out the word “ sugar.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, there seemed a little 
while ago in discussing the parliamentary phases of this ques- 
tion a tendency to run away from the proposition of prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of liquor. Why, I can not un- 
derstand, because at this session of Congress we have declared 
that it is dangerous and deleterious to the national defense to 
have liquor imbibed by thé soldiers of the Nation. We have 
put into law the following: 

Sec. 12. That the President of the United States, as the Commander 
in Chief of the Army, is authorized to make such regulations govern- 
ing the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near militar camps and 
to the officers and enlisted men of the Army as he may from time to 
time deem necessary or advisable: Provided, That no person, corpo- 
ration, partnership, or association shall sell, supply, or have in his 
or its possession any intoxicating or spirituous liquors at any military 
station, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s club, 
which is being used at the time for military purposes under this act, 
but the Secretary of War may make regulations 3 the sale 
and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. It shall be ún- 
lawful to sell any intoxicating liquor, including beer, ale, or wine, to 
any officer or member of th: military forces while in uniform, except 
as herein provided. Any person, corporation, partnership, or associ- 
ation viol.ting the provistons of this section or the r ations made 
thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of 
War, be deemed 5 5 65 of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 


of ere than or imprisonment for not more than 12 months, 
or bo 


1917. 


There is a declaration which we have made that it is de- 
structive of the best interest of the defensive forces of America, 
the forces upon which we must rely upon the battle fields, for 
a drop of liquor to reach them at any of their places or when 
they are in uniform, and that was immediately followed by an 
order requiring all of the forces to be in uniform at all times. 
Now, why should we run away from.the proposition? Not only 
that, but we have declared here in this bill that we must con- 
serve the resources of this country. It has been declared by 
many of the distinguished orators, who have spent weeks de- 
claring so since this Congress met, that not only the young men 
must be marshaled in battle array, but that every citizen of 
this country shall be marshaled into the army of conservation 
and production, in order that this great country may fight this 
war and fight it victoriously, and that every man shall do his 
best. I say that it is as injurious to the private citizen as it 
is to the soldier, and when we have written that law we shall 
have written a decree that liquor during this war in under the 
ban and has been condemned as an outlaw and a disturber and 
a destroyer, in so far as our defensive preparations are con- 
cerned. Then I want to know why we should run away from 
the question. In this bill we have said that it will be a crimi- 
nal offense for any man to commit waste or to nermit prevent- 
able waste of any foodstuffs in the United States, Now, we 
are asking you to say, and by your vote you have said, that this 
destruction of 6,608,666,506 pounds of ‘foodstuffs every year 
shall be stopped. And that is not merely preventable waste. 
It is a waste with malice aforethought, with malice prepense, put 
into distilled damnation to destroy the forces of this country, 
both military and civil. [Applause.] You may say, Where 
did you get your figures? We have a representative here from 
Harvard. These figures are compiled by the best statistician 
in this country, approved by that great physiologist, the assist- 
ant professor of physiology of Harvard, and he says in his 
conclusion; g 

At a fair estimate the caloric or fuel value of the remaining fiye- 
sixths would supply an energy requirement of 7,000,000 of men for a 
year. 

And we are only asked to send 2,000,000 to Europe and here 
you have got enough to supply 5,000,000 more in addition to 
those sent that is being destroyed every year by this traffic 
which we say by gur statutes is a menace to the people of 
this country. 


NOTED ECONOMISTS AND FOOD EXPERTS CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOOD- 
STUFFS USED IN LIQUOR, 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the year ended June 30, 1916 dP: 188), there were used during 
that year for. the production of distilled spirits in the United States, 
the following materials; 


bushels- 32, 069, 542 

. SSE c o---.. 8,116,612 

pt a ESSERE Sd Se RR RS | ee , 480, 588 
A EAL 3, 373 

oe 148 

=i 9, 807 

40 68. 822 

ESO I FN AO TE ee SE gallons- 152, 142, 232 


Omitting wheat, oats,. barley, and “other materials,” and Se 
corn, rye, malt, and molasses to pounds, we get a total of 3,603,911,91 
pound? of grain and molasses. 

Unti: very recently there were no official figures available as to the 
quantities of material used in the manufacture of fermented liquors, so 
that statements as to these quantities were necessarily estimates. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, from records of the 
office of the internal revenue, now gives the 3 figures as to ma- 
9 5 N a the manufacture of fermented liquors for the year ended 

une 30, $ 


NOU ae ua peel a N EAE er bm bushels... 57, 683, 970 
o PEA A E A S A pounds.. 37, 451, 610 
AEE SEU PATS pe ee i —— oO... 141, 249, 292 
Corn or cerealine --do_... 650, 745, 703 
Grape sugar or maltose- --.do.-.. 54,934, 621 
Glucose or sirup. - -gallons » 142, 
C pounds 109, 371, 482 
Other materlalsz --..-~~-bushels.— 72, 
NF SS asc he A tara ee Sa Nps Bia le ena ta he Nok eR OM ce 19, 112 
2 0 fa ee ee Pee Se eS SAS pounds.. 24, 756, 974 


Total, all items, estimated, 3.004, 754.590 pounds. 

Combining the figures for the manufacture of fermented liquors and 
distilled spirits, we get a total of 6,608,666,506 pounds. 

In a time of food shortage, when conservation of foodstuffs is an 
important public question, the more than six and one-half billion 
ounds (6,608,666,506) of food materials which are used in these 
ndustries form an item which is worth considering. 


T. N. Carver, 
EDMUND E. DAY, 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Epwin F. Gay, 
Professors in Department of Economics, Harvard University, 
Irvixe FISHER, 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University. 


We have reviewed. the statistics submitted in regard to the 
6,608.666.506 pounds of foodstuffs used In the manufacture of malt and 
distitied liquors in the United States. It is probable that as much as 


one-sixth of the total may be necessary for the production of denatured 
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alcohol. At a fair estimate of its calorific or fuel value the remaining 
ORTOS would supply the energy requirement of 7,000,000 men for 
WALTER B. CANNON, 
Gcorge Higginson Professor of Physiology in Harvard University. 
Percy G. STILES, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology in Harvard University. 
Irvine FISHER, 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University, 
War Prohibition Conservation Committee, 
2 $23 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

May 15, 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that privilege. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, in the brief time 
granted me I ask candid consideration of this question, Which is 
of great importance to the people of California. I am in favor 
of the Lenroot amendment, which would forbid the manufacture 
of wheat, rye, rice, corn,-and all products thereof, into alcoholic 
beverages. I intended to vote for the Webb amendment, which 
authorized the President to requisition all alcoholic liquors 
necessary for munitions and war purposes. I am in favor of 
this bill, which gives the President power to limit or prohibit the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages from food and feeds when 
in his judgment necessary to secure a sufficient and continuous 
supply of the same. 

I am opposed to the Barkley amendment, which arbitrarily 
prohibits the manufacture of all alcoholic liquors, including 
light wines and beer, during the period of the war. Its operation 
is by its terms and by the Constitution limited to that time. and 
we have no power to extend it. At best it is only a makeshift 
remedy. 

Let us compare the benefits and the injuries that would result 
from this law. All benefits claimed for it can be summarized 
in two words—prohibition and conservation. 

The Barkley amendment does“ not establish prohibition. 

First. It permits the sale of whisky on hand in possession of 
retailers, wholesalers, and in bond, the amount of which is 
sufficient to supply the normal demands of the country for two 
years. Authorizing the President to requisition distilled liquors 
at his discretion would not change the situation. Authcrizing 
the Presdent to do a thing without voting him the money with 
which to do it is one thing, and actually taking and paying for 
the distilled spirits of the country is another. Those in favor 
of the Barkley amendment, if acting in good faith, should be 
in favor of the latter proposition. As the situation now stands 
you encourage the drinking of ardent spirits and discourage 
the use of light liquors. You have written a whisky-wet” 
instead of a“ bone-dry ” law. 

Second. It permits the sale of all stocks of liquors on hand, 
and which, except in the case of beer, are sufficient probably to 
supply the country for a year dnd possibly during the rest of 
the war. 

Third. It permits the importation of all of these liquors. In 
other words, it denies our people the benefits of production and 
manufacture, but retains the evils of consumption. It is a 
blow at an American industry and an encouragement of a 
foreign. It destroys the foreign market of our wines and beers. 

Fourth. It permits the sending of our food products to foreign 
countries, including Canada and Mexico, to be made into such 
liquors, and to be returned here for sale and consumption. 

Fifth. The chief claim that can be made for prohibition is 
that it establishes better permanent conditions. This law does 
not establish a permanent condition, but only temporary condi- 
tions for the uncertain period of the war—three months, one 
year, or two years—no one knows. Whether you helieve in 
prohibition or not you will agree upon this. One of the greatest 
practical reasons against prohibition is the destruction of estab- 
lished industries, the loss of employment, and the injuries to 
investments involved in the transition from a wet to a dry law. 
You may consider prohibition worth what it costs, but you must 
recognize the injuries thus inflicted as part of the cosf. Such 
injuries can never be justified, except on the theory of giving 
the Nation benefits of importance and lasting character. This 
law in its disruption of employment of labor, investments, and 
industries is sweeping in its consequences. It imposes the de- 
structive injuries involved in the transition to prohibition with- 
out the prospect of its benefits. In other words, it gives us the 
evils of prohibition without its benefits. 

This amendment does not prohibit the sale of wines on hand, 
which are comparatively small in quantity. Those nre the 
wines that will be sold in the retail market during the coming 
year. The wines manufactured this year will not to any con- 
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siderable extent be sold in the retail market before the ist day 
of July, 1918, as that length of time is required in Which to age 
and prepare them for the retail trade. So, under the pretense 
of war prohibition, this amendment. permits the sale of liquors, 
wines, and whisky on hand, which will be sufficient, probably, to 
cover the period of the war; yet you deny to the producer the 
privilege of manufacturing the product of the crop he has al- 
ready grown for the purpose of selling it at a time when the 
war will be over. You give us a war “wet” as to drinks, 
“dry” only as to manufacture, 

This amendment prohibits the manufacture of beer. The 
stock of beer on hand ; robably does not exceed the ordinary de- 
mand for three months, Beer contains only 3 to 5 per cent of 
alcohol, while whisky contains 85 to 50 per cent, This amend- 
ment denies the use of the 8 or 4 per cent alcoholic liquor and 
gives a monopoly of the liquor business to whisky, containing 35 
to 50 per cent of alcohol. Yet this is called war prohibition! 

This amendment is unfair. Without compensation, without 
sufficient warning and time for adjustment, it destroys the 
value of grape and hop crops now growing. It throws thou- 
sands out of employment; it suddenly injures, if not ruins, in- 
yestments of unlimited amounts; it offers only temporary bene- 
fits of a halfway measure. The evil of liquor is in its sale and 
consumption, not in its manufacture. Immediate prohibition 
would be established by prohibiting the sale of all liquors. 
Prohibiting the temporary manufacture and not the use, with- 
out power to prohibit the permanent manufacture or sale there- 
of, means neither prohibition nor temperance. 

The growing of wine grapes is one of the principal industries 
of California. Over 160,000 acres of land are devoted to that 
purpose. That is the primary source of the living of thousands 
of small farmers in that State. During the last 30 years phyl- 
loxera, a vine disease, has swept over the State and destroyed 
a large portion of the vineyards, They have been restored by 
planting resistant vines, to plant and raise which to a bearing 
age requires an expense between $200 and $300 per acre. The 
destroyed vineyards of California have been almost completely 
replenished with resistant vines, The State of California has 
expended $250.000 in encouraging the viticultural industry and 
developing it and fighting its diseases. $ 

The United States has also lent its assistance and has estab- 
lished 12 experimental vineyards on the Pacific eoast. Encour- 
aged by State and Nation, the farmers of California haye built 
up an industry which is of importance to that State. 

Those farmers have planted and raised these 160,000 acres of 
vines in addition to over 150.000 acres of table and raisin grapes, 
with great patience and with great industry.. After planting 
the vines they worked, pruned, and cultivated their vineyards 
for four years before they secured a crop that paid the ex- 
penses of cultivation, Encouraged by the State and Nation they 
raised these vineyards, expecting by them to have a means of 
supporting themselves and families and educating their chil- 
dren. They raised their grapes for the same reason that the 
farmer of the Central West raises his corn, wheat, oats, or 
cattle; for the same reason that the farmers of the Seuth raise 
their cotton, their rice, and their sugar cane. 

No man claims, no man can claim, that anything of practical 
importunce as a food product is consumed in the manufacture 
of our wines. Yet to-night in one brief hour it is proposed to 
destroy-the value of this work of years of our farmers; That 
160,000 acres of wine grapes have already this year been pruned, 
cultivated, and prepared for the harvest. The expense of rais- 
ing this year’s crop has been already expended. No other pos- 
sible income can be realized from the ground this year. The 
grapes are approaching maturity on those vines, valuable only for 
the manufacture of wine. Now, you propose to say to the farm- 
ers of California that for their toil and for their investment they 
shall receive nothing. You even deny them the privilege of 
making wine that they might sell it after the war is over. You 
say to them that they shall not reap where they have sown. 
Yet at the same time you give the wholesale dealers in whisky 
a monopoly of the liquor business of this country. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California, I have only five minutes, 

Mr. STEVENSON, I want to call the gentleman's attention 
— the fact thut my amendment does not include barley or 

Ops. 

Mr. LEA of California. That is true. To a degree the effect 
of the proposed amendment is the same in reference to the hop 
industry. The United States produces 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
pounds of hops per year, the chief market for which is by the 
breweries in the manufaeture of beer. Ordinarily we export 


about 50 per cent of our product and the remaining portion is 
consumed at home. The foreign market is already largely 
ruined by the ship shortage. It costs about 10 cents per pound 


to produce hops in the bale in California. The cost of high 
poles, trellises, and drying kilns varies, but ordinarily amounts 
to about $100 per acre.. I am informed that the price of hops 
to-day in California is less than the cost of their production, 
There are about 14,000 acres of hops in California, a large por- 
tion of which are in my district, and there are something over 
40,000 acres in the United. States. 

Nearly half of the 10 cents per pound required to grow hops 
has already been expended on this year’s crop by the growers of 
California. The vines are developing and in less than two 
months from now the gathering of the crop will begin. If this 
amendment should be adopted into law it is probable that a 
large part of the hop crop of the country will never be picked. 

In 1906 the little city in which I live had eight business . 
blocks mostly shaken down by an earthquake. Nearly five blocks 
of it burned. Though only a little city, we suffered a loss of 
over $3,000,000; but that was a loss inflicted by nature, for 
whieh no human being was responsible. There are 16.000 acres 
of wine grapes in my county and over 4,500 acres of hops, and 
a much larger acreage in my district, If this amendment be- 
comes a law, you inflict upon us a greater financial injury than 
the earthquake of 1906, 

However wise or just prohibition. may be, however much you 
may believe in it, you can not make me believe that it is either 
just or fair to inflict this injury upon the farmers of my State. 
The best advocates of prohibition declare that it is a great moral 
reform. A true moral reform must be based upon truth and 
justice. If this reform is to be initiated it should be initiated 
by methods that are fair and moral. In my judgment, it is 
neither fair nor moral, without forewarning, without com- 
pensation, while the expense has been largely incurred and the 
crops are growing on the grape and hop vines, to pass an act 
that in one hour renders those crops useless, deprives the 
owner of any income for this year, and which law, if permitted 
to remain, would deprive these farmers of their incomes for all 
time to come, so far as that source is concerned. 

But it is claimed, as to the manufacture of beer, that this 
measure is intended for the conservation of the food supply of 
the country. The amount of barley consumed in the manufac- 
ture of beer last year was 52,000,000 bushels of 4S pounds to the 
bushel. The average grain production of the country during 
the last five years, of the staple cereals, was over 5.130.000.000 
bushels per year. The amount of barley used in the manufac» 
ture of beer last year was about 1 per cent of the staple grain 
production of the country. 

Barley is a fine stock food, but wheat and corn, the average 
production of which is over 3,500,000,000 bushels, so greatly 
exceeds barley as a bread product that there is no probability 
of the use of barley to any great extent for the purposes of 
human food. 

Barley is now selling for 2 cents a pound to the farmer in 
California. During the last five years it has sold over the 
country at an average price to the farmer on the Ist of Decem- 
ber of about 60 cents a bushel. 

For many years and during this war we have been exporting 
barley for the purpose of being used in the manufacture of beer 
for our allies. This act does not prevent the continuance of 
that practice; it denies to the people of the United States the 
privilege to manufacture beer and permits our grains to be 
shipped to our allies to be made into such liquors. 

The conservation of grains provided by the Barkley amend- 
ment is not of material consequence, as compared with the 
Lenroot amendment, of which I am in favor. The Lenroot 
amendment prohibits the use of all staple food products in the 
manufacture of all alcoholie beverages, including beer. Barley 
used in beer is primarily an animal food. Most of the people in 
this country never saw or tasted barley brend, and probably 
never will, The theory that we are going to supply barley to 
make bread is a theory that we are going to do something we 
never have done, are not doing now, and probably never will. ` 
This law does not require us to use barley. The enactment 
of this law does not give us any reason for using barley that 
does not exist to-day. 

Barley represents one twenty-fifth part of our grain crop. 
The crop is that large only because the brewing demand has 
encouraged its production. 

Grains generally used for animal food furnish the natural 
substitutes for human food. 

The natural common-sense substitute for wheat bread is 
corn, which constitutes fourteen twenty-fifths of the cereal crop 
of the country. Or, if we prefer, let the hogs eat less wheat and 
more corn. We can substitute grains for the animals more 
easily and readily than for persons. 

War has greatly increased the demands for our foods. War 
has not lessened our feed supplies, We have no less feed and 
little greater demand for animal feed on account of the war. 
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It is estimated that next year 50,000,000 bushels, or 1. 250,000 


tons, of barley would be manufactured into beer. Upon this 
amount the Government would receive a revenue of over 
$150,000,000, or more than three times the value of all the 
barley consumed. 

In view of much conflicting information being given the 
public as to the digestible-food value of the remaining product 
of barley after brewing, I have endeavored to seek information 
from a disinterested, authoritative source. Under date of 
May 17, 1917, I got this information from the Agricultural 
Department: 


Qne hundred pounds of barley converted into malt and used for brew- 
ing ordinarily yield about 80 pounds of dried brewers’ grains. The 
digestible nutrients in these amounts are as follows: 


PYOMGIN: 2.07. v0.5 thacosapoaahecksesaceehs sspeusvaaiensobonabesesy 
Carbohydrates. io. . 
/ VCC 


In a letter under date of May 28, 1917, Prof. A. E. Taylor, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, wrote the chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee, Hon. A. F. Lever, among other 
things, as follows: 


Brewers’ grains constitute a favorite feeding concentrate for dairy 


cattle. For practical pur oses the conversion of barley into beer is 
tantamount to feeding barley to live stock, since in the brewers’ grains 
remains the largest fraction of the protein of the barley. 

I am unable to state the exact feed value of the products of 
barley after brewing, but unquestionably the value of the re- 
siduary product is a material and substantial amount, which 
to that extent lessens the loss of feed involved in the manufac- 
ture of beer, 

Every great céuntry now engaged in war has prohibited or 
limited the use of alcoholic liquors containing a high percentage 
of alcohol and permitted the use of light liquors. I believe our 
country should do that. But I fail to understand how it is 
promoting the cause of true temperance to give a monopoly 
of the liquor business to the alcoholic liquors containing the 
high degree of alcohol and prohibiting the use of the liquors 
containing the low percentage of alcohol in a law which is to 
prevail only during the continuance of the war. 

Whenever there is a real necessity for the conservation of 
the barley of the country for the purpose of making bread 
instead of using it for manufacturing beer no one can hesitate 
for one moment as to what use should be made of the barley. 
Liquor must give way to bread. That is a proposition too plain 
to require argument. 

This bill is an administration measure, and by its terms we 
were asked to give the President power to restrict or prohibit 
the use of any or all grains in the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors. No one doubts the willingness or the disposition of the 
President or of his superior opportunity to exercise that power 
to the best advantage of the country. As we have given him 
this discretion as to all other food and feed necessities, in my 
judgment we can best meet this situation by giving him that 
discretionary power in reference to limiting or prohibiting the 
use of grains in the manufacture of liquors. I believe in tem- 
perance. I believe in a sober Nation. I am willing to vote to 
prevent the manufacture and sale for beverage purposes of 
liquors containing high percentages of alcohol, but I do not 
believe we are going to ald the cause of true temperance by 
denying to everybody in this country the right to use light wines 
and beers and compelling them, if they drink at all, to drink 
whisky or liquors of high alcoholic content. 

But, above and beyond that, my reason for opposing this 
amendment is that it is unfair, it is unjust, and it is immoral, 
without compensation and without any sufficient notice giving 
grape and hop growers and all persons interested a chance to 
adjust themselves to the new law, to deprive them of the value 
of this year’s crop, in the production of which they have been 
encouraged by the State and Nation, and upon which they rely 
for the support of themselves and their families, 

I appeal to your sense of fairness. Apply to yourself some- 
thing of the golden rule, consider the situation of the grape 
growers and the hop raisers of the country to-day, with their 
crops approaching harvest, and ask yourself whether or not 
‘you would be willing to be treated as you now propose to treat 


them. 

Do that and you will not vote for this proposed law. What- 
ever provisions are made in reference to the limitation of the 
manufacture of liquors, let them be made by means that are 


fair and just and moral. This Government is too good, it is too 
great, it is too powerful to be guilty of injustice to any man 
or any class of our people. You may have the votes to do this 
injustice to the grape and hop growers of the country, but 
you have not the moral right to do it. In this country of ours 
there is something better than prohibition, better than victory, 
better than a rule of the majority, and that is the fairness, 
consideration, and fair treatment of a minority, which, after 
all, is the true and greatest test of a Government of liberty. 
and freedom and justice. 

The glory of the Republic is not in the power of the majority 
but the justice and fairness with which it treats the rights of 
a minority. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will indulge 
me just one moment, I desire to ask unanimous consent that 
amendments may be offered in the time of those who have time 
yielded or by others who may not get time, and that they may 
be regarded as pending, and that we shall vote upon them at 
the end of the debate. And I do that because a number of gen- 
tlemen have left the Hall thinking that that would be the situa- 
tion, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
that amendments be offered now. Let us know in advance what 
they are to be. 

Mr. LEVER. I will be very glad to have that done if they 
are prepared. I ask unanimous consent that amendments that 
are to be offered to this section be offered now, and let them 
be pending. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, that is impossible at the 
present time. 3 > 

Mr. LEVER. I think so, too, as I will say to my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHertey]. There may be amendments which 
the gentlemen are preparing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is that otherwise we will haye 
debate without knowing what we are debating. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentlemen should offer amend- 
ments and debate them in their own time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the amendments may be offered during 
the course of the debate and be pending, all to be voted on when 
the debate has been consumed. Of course the Chair will state, 
if there is some gentleman who has not the privilege of debating, 
he will be permitted to offer any amendment at the close. 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly; that is understood. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears pope: ` 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH ]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this section as it now stands as amended prohibits abso- 
lutely the manufacture of alcohol and alcoholic beverages. 
Now, it seems to me that there is neither rhyme nor reason in 
the prohibition of the manufacture of alcohol, which is a neces- 
sary commodity in the arts. It has varied uses industrially, 
and the prevention of its manufacture on the ground that we 
want to preserve the grains that are uscd in its manufacture 
is not a wise provision, because the use of aicohol in industries 
is of much greater value than the value of the grains con- 
sumed in the making of it. 

I do not want to rely on my knowledge of this subject, and 
therefore refer to a letter written to me by a chemist of note, 
who is recognized as an authority in his profession, Mr. Yocum, 
of my district, and I will ask that the Clerk read his letter in 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Newark, N. J., May 1}, 1917. 


Hon. FREDERICK R. LEHURACH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: My attention has been called, through reading the news- 
papers, to the effort on the part of Congress to prevent the use of 
pun in the manufacture of alcoho] during the war. I present the 
ollowing reasons why this should apply only to potable alcohols and 
not to industrial alcohols: y 

The action of Congress in preventing the use of grains for the manu- 
facture of alcohol would, to my mend. be a great mistake unless pro- 
vision were made in the bill to permit of the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol and the use of corn at least in its manufacture. “i 

In the 8 of smokeless powder and other powders of cotton 
the use of alcohol and the acetates are absolutely necessary. If the 
production of grain alcohol and its associate, amyl alcohol, were 
stopped, the necessary solvents for guncotton and powder, and for 
other industrial purposes, would be prevented to a very large extent, 
ethyl and amyl alcohols and acetates being the commercial solvents 
that permit the formation of smokeless powders into slow-burning 
tubes. The inability to manufacture the acetates of these alcohols 
would prevent having a cheap and unlimited supply of powder sol- 
vents, that the wood alcohol and their acetates, and various com- 
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pounds like acetone, are not bet quan 
replace ethyl acetate, amyl aceta ethyl alcohol, or fusel oil (amyl 
alcohol), and this would cause a shortage in_solvents for smokeless 


produced in sufficient tities to 


wader that would interfere to the extent of 75 cent of its pro- 
ction. the bill preventing the use of ‘or the 8 
of alcohel passes, it must be understood t thereby two-thirds to 
four of source of solvents used in man 
munitions will be interfered with to a very la extent. 
might note in this connection that in y potato alcohol, 
ierger tage of I alcohol than does the 


t be adopted here, the 


percen 
is us and this 
tely $4 per gallon and 


amyl acetate at t being worth app: 
other acetates in proportion. 
from the consumption of grain alcohol for exhilarating p 
ses, it must be borne in mind that the absolute destruction of the 
dustry by refusal of the Government to furnish the necessary ins 
would not only entail a hardship on the individual consumer alco- 
hol as such but would entail a hardship also sh every manufacturer 
in a multitude of industries, and particularly the powder industry, 
as powders are now made, 
ithout pons. into the matter in any further detall, I would can to 
oped atten the ufacturing 
dustries of the country, and cularly the munition industries, as 
a —— rohibition that w 
t es 


acetate of lime, charcoal, etc., and their prod 
enough for our 


ulrements. 

The 3 the United States has never given the industrial 
alcoho! people an opportunity to prove their case, because of the fact 
that 95 per cent alcohol carries with It, when distilled puze; the possi- 
bility of use for a potable liquor. This, to my mind, is of impor- 
tance at the present time than the production of 95 per cent alcohol 
suitable for industrial manufacturing purposes without which a 
eral dislocation of the intricate chemical treatment of many ma 


will occur. x 
Yours, very truly, Jxo. H. Yocum. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I am quite as anxious as 
any Member of this House to secure legislation—and I trust 
we cap secure it—that will encourage production, conserve the 
supply, and control the distribution of foed products and fuel. 
I doubt whether this bill is broad and ample enough in its pro- 
visions to do all that is intended and should be done to protect 
the people of the country from being robbed by the speculators, 
the gamblers, and the manipulators of the market in food 
products, 

Much has been said here against these very skillful artists 
and a great deal of denunciation has been leveled against their 
operations. They have been branded as worse than criminals, 
But very little has been said against those who conspire with 
them in their operations to plunder the people. 

The manipulators of the market and the stock gamblers could 
do very little toward cornering the market if it were not for 
the aid they receive from the bankers of the country. We 
praise the patriotism of the farmer; just now he is a great 
man. We tell of the splendid opportunity he has for patriotic 
endeavor in the preseut crisis. We say that on him depends 
the success of the war. But what of the banker, who is never 
over anxious to accommodate the farmer with the money he 
requires for improvements, when the speculators and the stock 
gamblers on the board of trade, in the market, on the exchange 
are endeavoring to corner the food supply and all other supplies 
want the money? The banker is always looking out for a high 
rate of interest and will loan his money wherever he can obtain 
higher rates. This law should in some way prevent the loaning 
of money for such a purpose, s 

Is it any wonder that we have unrest and discontent every- 
where throughout the country? One thing is certain: Food 
prices must be brought within the reach of the working people 
of the country or general readjustment in wages must take 
place. ` 

Arguments have been made in Congress during the con- 
sideration of this bill that the packers of Chicago, the grain 
speculators, and others have made hundreds of millions of 
dollars by the advance in prices since the war began of the 
necessaries of life. Facts and figures have been quoted in 
proof of it. 

I have the honor to represent here in part the city of Chicago. 
In our city are assembled, it is safe to say, most of the food 
products of the Middle West, the South, and the Northwest. 
Even the Pacific coast helps to fill our vast storehouses. Its 
great stockyards and packing plants furnish in a great measure 
the meat supply of the world. We have the largest grain 
elevators and cold-storage plants that can be found anywhere 
in this country, and by manipulation and hoarding vast for- 
tunes have been made by those interested in the control of 
food. It is but fair te say (I do not wish to be misunderstood 
or to be unkind or faultfinding with those engaged in great 
enterprises) that they are entitled to fair returns from their 
investments. But they are not entitled to hundreds of millions 
of dollars in extortionate profits which they are reported to 
have made in food speculation. 

I can not forget that the great majority of my constituents 
are hard-working tradespeople, mechanics, small storekeepers, 
and persons otherwise engaged in everyday life. I can not 


say that they have benefited by the inerease of business re- 
ported from different sections of the country. Owing to the 
high cost of living they have had to struggle constantly to 
keep the wolf from the door. While wages at present may be 
a little higher, the continuing increase of the cost of food to 
over 200 per cent since the war started has, instead of gaining 
a better livelihood, made many of them find it a difficult task 
to keep their families from starving. It is the plain duty of 
the United States Congress to furnish immediate relief from 
this terrible condition. 

I am making no uncalled for or harsh or unwarranted state- 
ments, gentlemen, but we can not shirk the responsibility this 
hour puts upon us. We must find some way to lift this 
burden. The wage earner sees the cost of supplies for his 
family and himself rising higher and higher every day in the 
week. Is it any wonder that he is discontented when he finds 
it almost impossible to buy bread for those dependent on him. 
When we know that bread and other food supplies are sold 
cheaper in England and France than they are here and that 
the bread is made from the flour milled from wheat grown in 
this country and shipped te England and France, is it any 
wonder there is unrest. When people are face to face with 
poverty and children cry for bread it is time for us to strive 
to stop the speculators that are now at work to purchase and 
corner the harvest so that food riots in large cities may be 
prevented. 7 

Great coal fields are numerous in Illinois and bituminous coal 

is mined in abundance, yet it is difficult on account of the high 
prices for the wage earner to secure coal in time of need to keep 
his from freezing. 
The fuel condition last winter in Chicago was shocking. 
Some of our schools were closed for want of coal. I believe 
like conditions were experienced here and elsewhere. Factories 
in our city were compelled to stand still at times, the most 
serious conditions prevailed. The conditions were not confined 
to Chicago lone but existed through the country. 

The Federal Trade Commission report, unter date of June 
19, 1917, contains, among other things, the following (p. 24): 

The puemi production of bituminous (soft coal) the pnug over 
is about 40 cent short of the possible maximum, and this limitation 


is solely to charged, as to primary cause, to faulty rail transporta- 
tion. Phe present demand for coal is unprecedented, but the mines 


now are capable of filling this de if adequate car supply is 
furnished. 2 


The president of the Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. ap- 
peared recently—so the papers report—before the Jefferson 
County (Ky.) grand jury in connection with the coal investiga- 
tien, and afterwards he issued a statement, in which he said: 

The shortage of coal was due to a sbortage of coal-car equipment, 
and this shortage in turn was due to the fact that mine operators on 
the Louisville Nashville billed Louisville & Nashville coal cars to 
points off of its line, because they were able to sell their product at 
such points to better advantage than could be done at Louisville & 
Nashville points. 

The Federal Trade Commission also states the coal cost was 
much less to the large consumer than to the constituents of my 
district, the report says (p. 26): 

SEA BEAOR: OE ATO SBT OS SRA Caner are. CONTA DAPA Soe 
erally increased from 100 to 150 per ost while prices to small con- 
sumers have often increased as much as 200 to 400 per cent and in 
some cases even more. 

Also on the same page they say: 


The serious conditions with respect to bituminous coal are unneces- 
sarily curtailed production and a wildly fluctuating market in which 
speculation feeds upon panic. 


This report concludes (p. 25): 

This evil condition has already begun this rsisted in 
the coal famine which threatened that part of the coun in the winter 
1916-17 will le an actual coal famine in the winter of 1917-18. 

In the anthracite coal industry the commission believes there 
is a desire to cooperate with the Government, and there is a 
better system of tracing coal from the point of its production 
to the point of consumption. 

If this bill will furnish any relief in the coal situation, it will 
be a step in the right direction. 

In addition to the relief this bill provides, I am in favor of 
giving the Government full control, if need be, of mines and 
such ether powers as may become necessary for the distribu- 
tion of food as the war progresses to save us from starvation 
and other dire calamities which threaten us as a result of the 
prohibitive cost of the necessaries of life. 

Since we began the consideration of this bill for the conser- 
vation of food and fuel, as reported to the House from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, it is proposed to fasten upon this bill 
new and important amendments that have for their object 
Nation-wide prohibition, and also to require any person hav- 
ing control of alcohol and distilled spirits to turn the same over 
to the Government for use or redistillation whenever they may 


ear and if pe 
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be necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions, thereby dispensing with the 
necessity of utilizing products and material suitable for food 
and feeds, It is further proposed to prohibit the use of any 
food material or feeds in the production of any beverage con- 
taining alcohol. I am opposed to any such legislation. 

This Honse—and it was quite evident—became very much 
excited a little while ago over a pruposed amendment to fasten 
prohibition on the entire country regardless of its results, with- 
out any consideration of existing conditions, or of conditions 
which will be brought about as the result of the action of this 
House. It is proposed that we prohibit the use of grain in the 
manufacture of all kinds of, intoxicating liquors during the 
period of the war. The excuse for the kind of legislation that 
is proposed here to-day is to conserve the food supply. The 
prohibitionists have been lying awake nights ever since the 
declaration of war to see how they could find a way to force 
prohibition on the country. Why, the conservation of grain 
does not concern them in any particular, but the war hes 
the excuse for which they were waiting to bring about Nation- 
wide prohibition. fs 

Not one word has been said in this entire debate about the 
great quantity of grain that is going abroad and being used in 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors: All of the belligerent 
countries in Europe are using grain, and those that we are try- 
ing to help in this contest are using the grains that we are 
sending them from this country to manufacture intoxicating 
liquors. Canada after nearly three years of the war has not 
prohibited the manufacture of whisky, beer, or wine, and still 
the prohibitionists here do not say one word about the grain 
that goes abroad for such purposes, much less the rations of 
liquor that those Governments give their soldiers in the 
trenches, 

There are acres and acres of ground—thousands of them— 
in this country that are used in the cultivation of tobacco 
which could be planted with useful and much-needed grain. 
But there is no effort on the part of the prohibitionists to say 
one word about tobacco or to conserve the land for food or 
feeds, Cigarettes and tobacco are all right, nothing harmful 
about that, in the eyes of my prohibition friend. Why, this is 
the most peculiar, unnecessary, and uncalled-for legislation that 
could be brought before the House at this time. I am not a 
prohibitionist ; I believe in personal liberty and home rule. It 
is the freedom and liberty we have enjoyed here in the United 
States that has brought millions to our shores and made this, 
our country, the greatest Nation on the earth. I am more or 
less a temperance man; I am in favor of temperance, and 
follow out the principles of temperance a great deal more closely 
than many of the men that are most boisterous in the House in 
behalf of prohibition. [Applause.] 

Let me ask you this question: What are you going to do for 
revenue if you pass such a Jaw as is proposed by the amendments? 
There is nothing said here about the $300,000,000 raised from 
the sale of liquors in this country to help defray the expense of 
the Government—not a single word. Where are you going to 
get the money that is needed by the Government in time of war? 
Nobody cares, as long as we can force prohibition on the country. 
That is the intention of the prohibitionist. That is what he 
wants. 

This legislation will bring ruin to thousands engaged in legiti- 
mate business. Property values will be destroyed, vineyards 
~ will be made useless, labor of all kinds will be without employ- 
ment, and local governments will suffer a great loss in taxes, 
What are you going to do with the liquor on hand—800,000,000 
gallons of it? Turn it back into alcohol for the purpose of 
making smokeless powder, says my good temperance friend 
from Kentucky, where they make more or less good whisky—he 
offered the amendment. Who ever thought such a reform would 
come from Kentucky? The disturbance that we are witnessing 
here to-day is the result of the efforts of the prohibition element 
to get possession of the House and to force upon us their pe- 
culiar notions concerning prohibition. 

I am opposed to it. They are loading this bill down to a 
degree that was far from the Intention of the committee when 
the committee brought the bill into the House. They were not 
satisfied to leave this matter with the President, as the com- 
mittee intended, and I know why. I want to conserve the food 
supply; I want to take care of the people who are suffering, 
and especially those of my district, on account of the high cost 
of living in this country. I know what the conditions are in the 
big centers of population. People there are in want and many 
of them are going to bed hungry at night, and in the winter they 
are freezing because they can not afford to pay the exorbitant 
prices demanded for coal. 


I said a moment ago that I knew why you do not want to leave 
this matter to the President, as the committee intended. It is 
because he does not believe in this kind of legislation and the 
prohibition forces know it. 

He made his personal views public while governor of New 
Jersey in 1911 in a letter to the Rev. Thomas B. Shannon, of 
Newark, N. J. Let me read it, he says: 


I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough beHever in local self- 
government, anc believe that every self-governing community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the matter of 
the regulation or the withholding of licenses. 

But the questions involved are social and moral, and are not sus- 
ceptible of being made parts of 2 party program. Whenever they have 
been made the subject matter of party contests they have cut the lines 
of party organization and party action athwart to the utter confusion 
of political action in every other field. They have thrown every other 
question, however important, into the background, and have made con- 
structive party action impossible for long years together. 


The prohibitionists, regardless of the sentiment of the country, 
want to force their notions on this House and upon the country, 
and to make this country, as they propose, bone dry. Let them 
do it. I am convinced that no people will be happy and prosper- 
ous where one section forces upon another section laws they 
do not favor. The best governed State is the least governed 
State—that State whose people are in harmony with its laws. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentlemgn yields back the balance 
of his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
is recognized for four minutes. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Missouri yield to me long enough to offer an amendment? 

Mr. DYER. If it does not come out of my time, I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, BARKLEY: Page 15, line 17, after the 
word “alcohol,” insert the words “except for industrial, scientific, 
medicinal, or sacramental purposes.” 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, it 
seems to me that some Members of this House have lost sight 
of the object of the legislation that the President has called to 
our attention in this food-control bill. I feel that some Mem- 
bers of the House are thinking more to-day of what their con- 
stituents think or feel on the question of prohibition and about 
their own personal welfare and their opportunity to return to 
Congress than about the great war that is now raging in the 
world and the necessity of bringing it to an end. 

It is important, of course, that the food supply should be 
conserved to the people of the country, but to-day and during 
the past years of this war—and it will go on during the length 
of this war—we have been and will be exporting and send- 
ing abroad, from year to year and from month to month, the 
grain that is raised in the fields of this country, the barley that 
is produced on the farms of this country, to be manufactured 
into the very things that you will prohibit here in this country. 

In doing it you are not doing anything for the cause of tem- 
perance. I believe in temperance as firmly as any man in this 
House. I believe in its importance. But the amendment of 
this bill in this manner does not do anything for the cause 
of temperance. You are going to close down the manufacture 
of things that are of little consequence; you are going to try to 
prohibit the manufacture of beer and things of that kind that 
contain but little alcohol, and at the same time you are going to 
turn Joose upon the country—and many of you no doubt will 
help to drink it—the whisky that is now stored away in the ware- 
houses of this country. The people who are now drinking beer 
will turn to whisky and become whisky drinkers, and instead of 
doing something for prohibition you will have been doing only 
the opposite thing. But what do some people in this country 
care if they can only bolster up their campaign for country- 
wide prohibition? 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] is the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. _His committee can 
bring into this House whenever he says the word a bill or res- 
olution proposing a nation-wide prohibition amendment. Under 
the Constitution of the United States that is the legal way to 
get prohibition; that is the regular way. Why not go about it 
in that manner, instead of trying to take advantage of the un- 
usual conditions in this country now and bringing it in here and 
putting it upon this food-control bill, which I and others who 
are opposed to prohibition are anxious to support? We are 
anxious to help and give to the President every power possible 
in order that he may handle this country in this time of great 
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stress, 


I have supported this bill all the way through. I have 
stood at the back of the President faithfully and earnestly, and 


in my humble way have done everything I could. I supported 
his recommendation for war; I supported his recommendation 
for a drafted army; I supported the loan bill and the war ap- 
propriation bills; and I have done everything I could; and here 
to-day and this week we have been standing together as men 
who believe in prohibition and those who do not believe in it, 
trying to act as worthy Representatives and give to the Presi- 
dent the needed power and authority to handle this condition 
and to bring about peace at the earliest possible date. 

But you gentlemen, in an improper way, outside of the regu- 
lar way, want to destroy the industries of this country that 
have been built up at the cost of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Thousands and thousands of men are working now in the 
brewing industries and in the allied industries, and it is pro- 
posed that they be thrown out of employment and deprived of 
opportunity to support their wives and families, without this 
question being submitted to the people of the United States, 
as provided by the Constitution. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacve] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that when this bill 
came before the House every Member understood that we were 
voting on a bill which concerned the conservation of the food 
of our Nation and which also aimed to protect the people of the 
country from the vicious methods of food speculators. 

Even with all this in plain view, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
humiliatingly compelled to witness on the floor of the House 
of Representatives an exhibition of hypocrisy such as I have 
never witnessed since I have been a Member of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a temperance man. I believe in temper- 
ance and have the courage of my convictions, and I also believe, 
as many of my colleagues do, in practicing what I preach. 

But to-day, Mr. Chairman, we have seen Members of the 
House stand on the floor and heard them say that the main 
reason for the pending amendments was the conservation of 
food products. 

And then we have heard others say that their reason for 
being in favor of the amendments to this bill was because they 
wanted to protect the young soldier who was going out to fight 
the battles of this country. 

What a patriotic stand these Members are taking. How con- 
siderate of them to entertain the welfare of the soldier, And 
what a terrible alibi they are making to further their own per- 
sonal ends. What a position they place the soldier in. Mr. 
Chairman, if these men would only stop and think for a minute 
the accusation they are making against the fighting blood of 
this Nation, what an indictment of these splendid types of cou- 
rageous young men, who, hearing the call to arms, have given 
up their all that they may take their places among their fellow 
men on the field of battle, from whence they may never return 
to the loved ones who will be left to mourn them. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, what a direct insult such a “reason” is, 
not only to these brave young men, but to their fathers and 
mothers, who have prided themselves in the fact that they were 
able to supply the Nation with their own flesh and blood in 
this crisis, 
their heads. How they must weep in the thought that their 
boy—and in many, many cases boys—have been suspected of 
drunkenness the minute they have left the side of the home 
fire. 2 

And in after life how the thought of such a suspicion must 
make the man who volunteered to save his country from the 
hands of an enemy feel when he realizes that through it all he 
was looked upon as a drunkard or a derelict, who could not be 
trusted out of sight, because he might partake of alcoholics, 

And these men who have been sent here to protect and fight 
for the reputations of these very young men deliberately select 
these young men as subjects for their “reasons” for favoring 
these amendments, one of which means nothing more nor less 
than national prohibition. I am sorry to think that any Mem- 
ber of Congress should, in this age of history making, attempt to 
assail the reputations of the young soldiers of the Nation and 
use their accusations in an effort to mislead other Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been forced to witness these spectacles 
on this floor in the past. We have been forced to believe that 
Members of Congress lacked backbone. Why, I ask you gentle- 
men, should not these Members stand up on the floor like real 


What a gigantic cloud of suspicion must hover above. 


men and say, “ We want national prohibition, and we are ready 
to go to Congress fairly and ask for it”? - 

But no; they try in a conniving manner to foist upon the 
Members of the House the intimation that their actions are 
for the benefit of the soldier. Let me tell you gentlemen that 
the average soldier would refuse from you even consideration of 
his personal welfare, much less action in behalf of it. 

Now, what is the real meaning of these amendments? Let us 
look the matter squarely in the face and not be deceived by any 
outburst of supposed patriotism which engages the moral sol- 
dier’s activities. Is it not plain to every Member of this House 
that the meaning of this amendment concerns the locking up 
of the distilled liquors of this country in the warehouses of 
Kentucky and other States, where this business is at present 
thriving? Does it not carry the significance of hoarding distilled 
liquors for the profit of the present owners? 

This must be obvious to all. I want to go on record as op- 
posing such deceptive measures. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Is the gentleman aware that the soldiers who 
are fighting this war on the battle fields of Europe, those from 
Italy and France are daily given a ration of wine, those from 
Germany are daily given a ration of beer, and those from Eng- 
land are daily given a ration of rum? 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, of course I know about those 
conditions. And every Members of this House who has read any 
of the accounts of the habits of European soldiers during this 
war knows what my colleague means to construe by his remarks. 
But even this habit which is supposed to prevail in Europe 
offers no fundamental excuse for argument here. It is true that 
we are about to emulate our allies in carrying on this war so 
far as concerns certain phases of modern warfare, but the ques- 
tion of national prohibition has no place in this bill. 

In the Army of the United States to-day there are more tem- 
perate men in proportion to their numbers than there are tem- 
perate men in the membership of this House, who are voting for 
this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAGUE. I will. 

Mr. FESS. Does that mean that when our soldiers go to the 
front they will be given rations of wine and beer? 

Mr. MAYS. And rum? 

Mr. FESS. And rum. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr, Chairman, if our young men want wine or 
beer or rum, they can get it at home, and when they do not 
drink it at home, they are not going to drink it on the battle 
field. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Why, then, do we surround every Army canton- 
ment with a safety zone, forbidding liquor to be sold within a 
certain radius? 

Mr. TAGUE. Every protection is being used against anything 
that is thought to be an injury, and I will do as much as the- 
gentleman will to protect any of the young men of this country. 

Mr. FESS. This is the way to protect them. 

Mr. TAGUE. But I do not want it said of my people who are 
going to the front to fight for their country that the reason for 
this bill is “ that you who have always been good, sober young 
men and who have never touched a drop of liquor must now 
be protected from it because some people see an opportunity to 
use you in order to gain their ends.” 

I do not say that all of those who believe in the question of 
prohibition do this, for many of them are sincere and honest in 
their efforts to pass this kind of legislation. They have devoted 
their lives to this cause and they are pleading what they believe 
is in the interest of a great cause. I will not for one moment 
say a word except in praise for them and their work, for they 
are just as sincere and patriotic as any of our citizens; but it is 
to those who preach on prohibition, and then, by their practice, 
teach an entirely different lesson in their every-day life. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACKMON. The surrounding of these cantonments 
with a safety zone is approved by the President of the United 
States, is it not? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACKMON, How does my colleague explain the fact 
that gentlemen were willing to trust the President with the 
lives of the young boys between the ages of 19 and 25 to carry 
on this great war and were willing to follow him in abolishing 
all State units, but are not willing to trust him in this matter? 
Can my colleague explain that? 


Mr. TAGUE. No; I can not. That is another evidence of 


the hypocrisy that has been practiced on this House. My col- 
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league and I sat on the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads this year, and we saw other examples of this same kind 
of hypocrisy. One man came in and held up his hands for pro- 
hibition, and I had occasion to visit a hotel in this city that 
evening, and he was the first man I saw enjoying himself drink- 
ing an intoxicating beverage. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the speedy passage of this food-control meas- 
ure is not only demanded by the President of the United States 
but also by the people of the country in their helplessness to 
obtain food supplies at other than extortionate prices. 

The bill therefore should not be amended by attaching to it 
freakish legislation that has no proper place in a Lill of this 
character. 

There is no necessity of proceeding any further in respect to 
the use of food, food materials, and feed in the manufacture of 
alcohdlic beverages than was contemplated in section 13 of the 
bill as originally presented, 

Many false statements have been made by the advocates of 
national prohfbition concerning restrictions in the nse of alco- 
holic beverages in Great Britain and France during the progress 
of this war. The fact is thut the soldiers of these countries 
are given rations of wine, beer, and liquor, and thus far, at 
least, we are not aware that any disastrous eonsequences hnve 
resulted from the practice. While the Government of Great 
Britain has placed some prohibition on the quantity of beer 
brewed previous to the war—and this was done because of the 
shortage of shipping tonnage—it has also prohibited the export 
of beers in order to conserve the supply for home consumption, 
It will thus be readily seen that the -policy in vogue in these 
countries is not the cutting off of grain from use in the manu- 
facture of intoxicating beverages, but rather the adoption of a 
plan for regulating the quantity of grain to be used in such 
manufacture. 

The food problem is without question the most pressing 
measure that has been presented to this House since our entry 
into the war. Upon it, in the final issue, will depend the suc- 
cess of our armies. Napoleon was right when he said that 
soldiers fight on their stomachs. At no time in the annals of 
war has the truth embodied in this laconic statement been 
brought home to the consideration of a people with greater force 
than at present, 

Hence our purpose in the present bill is to turn over to the 
Government the control of our food supplies, by placing ex- 
traordinary power in the hands of the President, acting as 
Commander in Chief of the Army, in order that our people 
during the crisis through which we are passing may not be ex- 
ploited by bands of speculators intent only on public plunder. 

In food distribution, as in the movement of our armies, there 
must be organization. It is to promote such organization that 
this bill was planned in order that the food resources of the 
country may be utilized to the best possible advantage, thus 
‘insuring one of the elements of superior importance in the 
prosecution of the war. 

Whatever success our enemy in this war has attained has 
been due entirely to the fact that she established a system of 
food survey in the very incipiency of her struggle. Food con- 
trol in this war has been proven to be the stoutest element of 
defense. Germany has proved it and the allied Governments 
have been so thoroughly imbued with this conviction that they 
lost no time in sending to this country accredited commissions 
to point out to us at the threshold of our entry in the war the 
necessity of food conservation not only as a helpmate of arms 
but as an indispensable factor in checkmating the ravages of 
war. 


Mr. Chairman, we have been endeavoring in every way pos- 
sible to take our cue for war-like preparation from the observa- 
tion of the painful and distressing consequences experienced 
by our allies through the failure of organization in many of 
the avenues that mark the pathway of war. This we must do 
if we are to be successful in the conflict. ‘This bill is a vital 
necessity and I regret that a misguided industry is displayed 
here to-day to divert it from its original plan and principle, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I should like to interrupt the gentleman 
if he can be allowed half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. He made reference to something I said 
here a while ago, about which I want to correct him. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lea of California offers to amend the amendment of Mr. 


LEY by adding thereto the words: 
“ Prov: That n contained shall prohibit the manu- 


BARK- 


nothing herein 
1 of wine containing not more than 12 per — of alcohol per 
on.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDIER] is recognized. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the gentieman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen] yielded to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want the attention of the com- 
mittee. The men who spoke against the amendment that was 
passed awhile ago which forbade the use of grains in the pro- 
duction of alcoholic beverages constantly used the term “ hypo- 
crites” applied to the men who favored that amendment. I 
have no word of condemnation for any individual Member who 
votes his principles here on this question, but on behalf of the 
men who believe in temperance and whe think it wise in the face 
of a world-wide food crisis which seems to confront us I do 
take exception—I do not want to use the indelicate word “ re- 
sent "—but I do take exception to any man who ascribes the word 
“ hypocrite” to me or to any other person here who believes in 
protecting the boys who are going from our homes to the battle 
field against being given a ration of rum and of wine and of 
beer. Many of the sons who will give their all to the life of our 
Nation will go from homes where the use of rum is unknown 
and where potential influence is against the use of liquor as a 
beverage. The parents and friends of the sons who will go to 
the front will not appreciate the charge made here that those 
of us who propose to protect them and to conserve the Nation's 
food resources are hypecrites. I do not believe that my good 
friend from Massachusetts wants to leave that impression that 
those who vote to protect these young men are hypocrites. 

Mr. TAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TAGUE. I think the gentleman understood me prop- 
erly. I said some of those who are advocating this proposition 
have given an exhibition of hypocrisy not ordinarily seen in this 
House. I did not refer to the gentleman from Ohio, but he 
knows to whom I did refer. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know to whom the gentleman refers, 
but I do know that the conscience of America is indicting in the 
most powerful manner the whisky and the beer business. Every 
year sees new recruits in the battle against the liquor business. 
The organized conscience of the Nation is displayed by the con- 
duct of the people of many States. The liquor business is, in 
my judgment, doomed as a matter of beverage. The men who 
stand for this business at this hour have no assurance of the 
future. The truth of the matter is we are going to provide 
legislation here, as far as in our power lies, such as will make it 
impossible for a youth who goes from a Christian home to be led 
into drunkenness. I am sorry that my friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] has introduced this amendment, because he says 
that the amendment is to prevent making drunkards out of 
whisky. He declares that his amendment permits the use of 
beer as a substitute. In other words, he is arguing for temper- 
ance by permitting the manufacture of beer. I want the mem- 
bership of this House to know that this amendment means that 
we are to include fermentation but exclude distillation. 

His amendment does not go as far as the amendment that 
we have adopted. Our amendment forbids both distillation 
and fermentation; that is; we forbid the use of grains for the 
manufacture of either whisky or beer. The Lenroot amend- 
ment modifies the amendment just adopted by permitting fer- 
mentation, while it does not change it- in regard to distillation. 
I do not believe it is wise to go from one kind of drunkenness to 
another kind of drunkenness. I am against it in whatever form. 
I shall not favor the one as against the other. When you say the 
locked-up gallons of whisky in the Kentucky distilleries will be 
used to make whisky drunkards, I can assure you that you need 
not disturb yourselves about that. The amendment that is com- 
ing immediately after this, one that will be introduced by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEIn], will take care of 
the whisky that is in the bonded warehouses, 

The issue that is before us to-day is, Are we going to be a 
nation of sobriety, are we going to use the power sf the Gov- 
erninent during the war to forbid the sale and use of wheat, 
corn, rye, sugar, grapes, molasses, sirup, and all foodstuffs, in- 
cluding barley, if you please, not only to forbid the manufacture 
ef distilled liquors, but of fermented liquors as well? 

I am going to vote aguinst the Lenroot amendment because 
I do not want to make America a beer-drinking country. I 
prefer thut she be free from the drink habit of both whisky 
and of beer, and when I take a position of that kind I am 
not finding fault with individuals who differ from me in their 
judgment as to the wisdom or unwisdom of such legislation. 
I am not calling men who believe otherwise hypocrites when 
they attack a position which I take on this question. I assume 
they are sincere in their arguments. I am not impugning their 
motives. I stand here on behalf of the boys that go from 
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our homes, and I demand that they be surrounded by every 


precaution possible. I do not like to think of what was said 
awhile ago—that rations of beer and wine and whisky are 
served on the battle line. [Applause.] And it is that sort of 
thing against which I wish to protect our sons. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] five minutes. 

Mr, IGOE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fress] is very frank about his purpose in voting for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. I came to the 
consideration of this bill as a conservation measure. I am not 
in favor of prohibition. I have voted against it, but I have 
never made a speech or said a word upon the floor of this 
House upon either side of that question, and I regret that I have 
to do it now. 

The purpose of this bill is to conserve food as set out in the 
title of the bill. The section was drawn to give the President 
the right, if necessity requires, to forbid the use of foud and 
grain in the manufacture of alcohol and alcoholic liquors, I 
was willing to vote for and willing to support that proposition 
although I am opposed to prohibition. I believe if the pedple 
of this country require the grain for food purposes, it would 
be better to have it for that purpose and the manufacture of 
it into liquor of any kind should be prohibited and enforced. 
As far as I am concerned, if this country needed all of the 
grain for food I would see every brewery in my State dis- 
mantled to-morrow, but I do not believe that we ought to use 
this bill for the purpose of putting over a prohibition matter 
simply for prohibition’s sake. 

The gentleman knows that the grain forbidden under the 

‘amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky may be exported 

to another country and used there for making liquor. Where 
is the justice of the proposition that you can not use the grains 
of this country but can export them to be used for that pur- 
pose abroad? 

This amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky includes 
all: sorts of alcoholic beverages. Some of the grains used in 
beer, as everybody knows who has investigated it, are not 
needed for food purposes. ‘This section as it was drawn by the 
committee was a proposition that every man could vote for 
unless he wanted to use this bill to put through a prohibition 
proposition regardless of the necessities of the people due to 
war conditions, I do not understand why people want in this 
section to throw the Constitution to the winds, nullify the pur- 
pose for which the bill is framed, and now use it to bring de- 
struction to business and throw out of employment hundreds of 
thousands of men at this particular time. I have heard gen- 
tlemen say, and I have read, that these men now working in 
the breweries could go into other occupations. 

That is not true. Men can not leave these particular activi- 
ties and go into munition making or into these other activities. 
It is impossible for them to secure employment. I do not stand 
here to make any plea upon the ground of revenue. I do not 
want to do that, but I do make a plea for an orderly process in 
handling this question, and I submit to the members of this 
committee that the sane, saft, and statesmanlike thing to do is 
to place this power in the hands of the President as you bave 
done with these other great propositions, and I say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] it seems to me that in the draft 
bill we gave the President the power to make regulations in 
regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors. Is not that so? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I was willing to put it into the hands 
of the President, but every time that we offered an amendment 
of that sort it was declared to be out of order. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman from Ohio knows that the bill 
itself provides that the President, whenever he deems it neces- 
sary, may prohibit absolutely the use of these grains in the 
manufacture of any kind of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, 
does he not? 

Mr. FESS. With certain limitations, 

Mr. IGOE. There were no limitations whatever upon it. 

Mr. DYER. Absolutely free. 

Mr. DECKER. But the gentleman is overlooking the fact 
that every amendment we tried to offer taking care of the 
whisky already on hand was ruled out of order. 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. And supported by the House. 

Mr. IGOR. Yes; and the gentleman knows this: That the 
gentleman from Kentucky said that he would offer that as a 
separate section, and the gentleman knows that he made the 
statement that it would be in order, and the gentleman would 
have a chance to vote upon it. 

Mr. DECKER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but the Chair 
did not say that. 

Mr. IGOR. I said the gentleman from Kentucky. That 
proposition will come up later. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. * 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. . 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, the Barkley amendment just 
adopted is a great victory for the people of this country. I am 
utterly opposed to the Lenroot amendment, because it would 
weaken and destroy what the people have asked for and what 
they have now secured by the Barkley amendment to this bill. 
The law-abiding, liberty-loving people of this country, since 
this Congress has been in session, have been of one voice, and 
that united voice has demanded of us war prohibition. They 
have insisted upon the passage of war prohibition that we might 
thereby win this war. 

In February, 1911, Emperor William of Germany reviewed his 
mighty army. He called before him one of the greatest military 
bodies then in the world—men educated and trained to arms 
from the cradle, men who knew all about the arts of war. He 
had a grand review of a great army, and on this notable occasion 
addressed his soldiers in the following words: 


The next war and the next battle will demand sound nerves on your 
part. They wlll be decided by nerves. But those are undermined and 
endangered from youth upward by indulgence in alcohol, 

It is one of the qu ons of the future for our na and for our 
nation. If you educate the people to do without alcohol, I shall have 
sensible subjects. ‘The nation which takes the smallest quantity of 
alcohol will win the battles of the future. 


Have we learned anything from our enemy? 
what Lloyd-George, of England, recently said: 


We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink, and, so far as I can 
see, the greatest of these three deadly foes is drink. I have the greatest 
conviction, based on accumulating evidence, that nothing but root-and- 
branch methods would be of the slightest avail in dealing with the evil. 
I believe it is the general feeling t if we are to settle with German 
militarism we must first of all settle with liquor. 


The Baltimore Sun of May 11, 1917, said: : 
America can not fight this war with the drink traffic hanging to its 


arm, 

Anything less than the Nation's Bye ae effort for victory will de- 
grade the Nation's place and spirit. There is no place in the war 
program for preventable disease, preventable weakness, preventable 
waste, or preventable death. 

And there will be mounting food prices while grain untold is rotted 
into poison, 

Why not do it now? Assert at once the Government’s authority; 
enact the regulations that are obviously needed and add to them as the 
need of extension becomes apparent. < 

Better still, enact prohibition for the war. Use the distilleries to 
make munition alcohol and as a source of power fuel. Use the brew- 
eries to pack meat, pack fruit, make vinegar, make ice, and serve other 
useful ends. They can be adapted to such purposes at small expense, 

Take this as a fact already settled: The American people will not 
be content to tolerate waste and destruction during such a time of 
sacrifice as there is ahead of us. 

Let us stand behind the President and stand behind him armed with 
our full strength! 


Let the experience for the last two years of our allies point 
out our duty. 

Margaret Wintringer, field secretary of the Young People's 
Civic League and correspondent for Sunday School Times, 
Christian Herald, and American Issue, in a letter to the Mem- 
bers of this Congress May 5 last, said: 


Having spent six months in Europe in 1916 studying temperance 
conditions in the warring nations as correspondent for the Sunday 
School Times, Christian Herald, and other prominent church and re- 
form papers, I venture to set before you some of the results of my 
investigations. 

Those countries which imposed prohibition as a military measure at 
the outset of the war bave achieved the greatest military advance, and 
the measure of military success of each belligerent nation bas been in 
exact proportion to the measure of prohibition of output rather than 
the measure of restriction and_regulation. 

The London pee Chronic and the London Daily Times both 
state that Russia's temporary wine, beer, and vodka prohibition gave 
her startling advantage at the very outset of the war, enabling her to 
mobilize her army in less than two weeks, and because of Russia's 
speedy entrance into the war, accomplished under prohibition, Germany 
was forced to divide her forces between the east and west, thus 
saving Paris and possibly London. 

When I visited Paris a year after the prohibition by the Govern- 
ment of the manufacture and sale of vodka, Gen. Gallieni affirmed that 
this. drastic action thus early in the war had saved France. The 
favorable results from the prohibition of absinth led to the recent ban 
on spirits by the Government on its own initiative, 

The failure of Great Britain to follow the example of her allles, 
Russia and France, when the nation was ready to accept prohibition, 
disheartened the more patriotic element of the British people, so that 
that class of her subjects who would naturally have given the Govern- 
ment the most loyal and unselfish service could lend only half-hearted 
su rt. 

ig Mr. Alfred Booth, chairman of the Cunard Line, has declared, 
“The brewery cart has blocked the ammunition wagon and the wheat 
inici and thereby greatly weakened Great Britain's helpfulness to her 
allies.” 

It has impoverished her people and hastened the present food strin- 
gency by diverting grain which would have provided every man, woman, 
and child in Great Britain with four quartern loaves of bread every 


wee 

It has forced the British Government to seek loans to finance the war 
while her people were drinking the cost of three dreadnaughts every 
five days and every three losing as many lives through drink as went 
down in the Lusitania, 


Listen now to 


1917. 


It is an undeniable fact that Great Britain's failure to follow Russia 
and France has prolonged the war, as shown by the famous “ White 
Paper issued by the Government containing Report and statistics 
of the bad times kept in the shipbuilding, munitions, and transport 
areas,” which lies before me: 

First. By . the cutput of munitions and building trans- 

orts through loss of time caused by drink—669,000 labor hours lost 

one district in March, 1915. 

Second. By retarding mobilization, one-third of entire regiments in 
some instances being incapacitated by drink. 

Third. By delaying the transportation of troops to form a juncture 
with the army of France for the relief of Belgium, the drunkenness of 
3 delaying the sailing of one transport carrying 1,200 troops 

ours. 

The sale of drink in Great Britain during the war has caused an 
pipet ig! increase of drunkenness amoni women, resulting in an in- 
creased infant mortality so great that since the beginning of the war 
two babies under 5 years of age have died in Great Britain for every 
soldier lost at the front. 

The drunkenness of the new British Army during mobilization made 
it impossible to form the juncture with the French Army which might 
have held the German hordes back from crossing the French frontier, 
thus changing possible and speedy victory into crawling disaster. So 
American mothers are to pay Great Britain's drink bill with the life- 
blood of their sons! 

In the face of such sacrifice, when the mothers of this Nation must 
furnish the millions of soldiers for the country's defense, to refuse the 
moral protection which national prohibition as a war measure would 
afford her sons, would be a sin against the mothers of the United 
States, and would chiil the enthusiasm of the millions of women upon 
whose services in ail lines of industry the Nation must depend for the 
success of its arms. 

He brands himself a traitor to the human race who calls a truce in 
the fight against alcohol now, when health, efficiency, and happiness 
must be safeguarded as never before. He serves his country best who 
conserves its young men, 

In the face of the experience of the warring nations of Europe, and 
the price we must pay for their defeat before King Alcohol, the United 
States can not afford to repeat Great Britain's disastrous experiment 
with regulation. Nor can we risk dishonor by follo Germany's 
deadly example of restriction, which defeated 40 years of preparedness, 
blackened her national escutcheon, and wrested victory from her army 
almost before it had crossed the border. : 

Without prohibition there will be no victory, and the United States 
will enter the struggle and sacrifice its young manhood in vain. 

In behalf of the motherhood of the Nation, called to a greater sacri- 
fice for country than any Nation in all the world’s history has ever 
asked of its mothers, may we not look to your honorable legislative 
body for immediate action in defense of our soldiers, with national 
prohibition as a war measure? 

Yours, for protection, which means victory, 
MARGARET WINTRINGER. 


T. N. Carver, professor of political economy, Harvard Uni- 
versity, writing in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of May 31, 
1917, said: 

The argument for war 
partly on moral grounds. 


argument against the waste of foodstuffs and of man power. 
is much more convincin 


8 rests partly on economic and 
he argument on economic grounds 8 hae 
than the argument based upon sentimental 


morality. The waste of foodstuffs oa in itself, a large item, though 
a smal reentage of our total f roduction. According to the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year ended 
June 30, 1916 (p. 188), there were used during that year in the manu- 


facture of distilled spirits over 32,000,000 bushels of corn, over 3,000,000 
bushels of rye, over 4,000,000 bushels of malt, and over 152,000,000 
galons 9 molasses, besides small quantities of wheat, oats, and other 
materials, 

The waste of man power may be regarded as a moral problem, but it 
is in the strictest sense an economic problem. There are few vices 
which more speedily and certainly destroy a man’s dependableness than 
alcoholic indulgence. In our interlocking civilization, where we are 
all sv completely dependent upon one another, the most valuable of all 
virtues are those which make us dependable, and the most destructive 
of all vices are those which make us undependable. 

As to the men who may be thrown out of employment, they will be 
needed ten times over before this war is ended to man the necessary 
industries. We must count on putting as many as 5,000,000 men in 
the fleld—it would be silly to count on fewer n that—and it may 
be necessary to put 10,000,000 in the Army and Navy. It will take 
another 5,600,000 or 10,000,000 to produce supplies and ships for 
them. It will take other millions to increase our farm production, our 
coal and iron production. Many unnecessary industries must abso- 
lutely cease to be in order that those nece: for our salvation may 
be kept going. The industries which produce alcoholic drinks are about 
the most unnecessary of all our industries. 


The New York Times of May 13, 1917, contained an interesting 
article by Irving Fisher, professor of political economy in Yale 
University, in which he said: 


In regard to the release of labor, there were ee hey in 1910 in dis- 
tilleries and breweries about 81,000 men, There are 101,000 bartenders, 
68,000 rags agin ocak and enough others—salesmen and the Iike—to 
bring up the total number of persons owing their employment, directly 
or indirectly, to the liquor business to about 289,000. 

Ordinarily the large numbers employed are cited as a reason why 
prohibition, by dislocating labor, would be injurious, but to-day it is 
this very release of labor which is needed for the production of food 
and munitions and for amig the ranks in our Army and Navy. Food 
scarcity in particular can not be remedied without more farm labor, and 
the larger the number employed in the liquor business the more man 

ower is lost for prosecuting the war No one can to-day raise any ob- 
ection on the ground of unemployment. There is no unemployment 
problem now in Canada. The curve of unemployment in England is 
almost down to zero. Ali labor released would therefore be readily 
absorbed, to the t benefit of the country, and in most cases gove 
to the benefit of the labor itself so transferred. Much of it would 
scarcel ewes location, for many of the plants of distilleries and 
brewerles could be put to manufacturing industrial alcohol and to 


other war uses, as has been the case in Canada. 
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As to food, we are facing a real food crisis, due to shortage of crops 


all over the world, the destruction of crops by war, the withdrawal of 
food producers to perform military functions, the destruction of food 
ships by the submarine, and the exhaustion of our food stocks. The 
sooner we wake up to a realization of what is before us the better. 

Nearly 24 per cent of the total crop of those cereals in manu- 
facturing alcoholic beverages are diverted to that use, while 5 r 
cent of the total crop of rice and 34 per cent of the total crop of barley 
are so diverted. Sos ite 

More than 110,000,000 bushels of grain are used in the production 
of alcoholic beverages, 415,000,000 pounds of grapes, and 152,000,000 
pounds of molasses. in all about 7,500,000,000 pounds of food—grain, 

rapes, grape sugar, glucose, and molasses—are so used each year. 
fter making allowance for the production of denatured alcohol, the 
total fuel value so diverted each year is sufficient to supply the yearly 
energy requirement of over 7,000,000. men. 

Even after making allowance for all recovered food substances, such 
as swill for feeding farm animals, there is still wasted enough grain alone 
to give a 1-pound loaf every day to 2 soldier in an army of 

,000,000 men! This is the calculation of Dr. Alonzo Taylor, who has 
been making a study of the world’s food situation by personal investiga- 
tion in Germany and England and the United States. 

As to the commercial uses of alcohol, prohibition would enable us to 
utilize distilleries and breweries in the production of ether, so necessary 
now for surgica: operations in the military 8 and of acetone for 
the making of explosives, as well as of pure a cohol for fuel and other 

urposes. Pure alcohol now costs $2.40 a gallon, of which $2 is tax. 
he tax has been removed in Europe. It is estimated, so a chemist 


tells me, that about 1 pound of alcohol is necessary in the manu- 
facture of every pound of powder. - 
In regard to cold storage, the plants of breweries could be used for 


cold storage of foods, an it is 


on cold-storage fa es, 


The Daily Kennebec Journal, a great newspaper published in 
my State; said editorially April 25, 1917: 


We are entering a war for right and justice over might and greed, 
equality of human rights over autocratic domination. We smite our 
breasts and boast our high purpose to save humanity from mammon, 
yune in our hearts is the hypocrisy of unconquered appetites and 
passions. 

Staggering and bewildered by narcotic poison, 25 per cent deficient 
in numan fighting ability, to say nothing of lack of training or inade- 
quate mechanical 3 we offer combat to a fighting enemy, de- 

nding on our size, doggedness, and luck, a “country that has never 

n defeatea,” except by its own lusts and longings. 

5 are we to swagger into the arena, one-fourth paralyzed by 
drink, w th a rum bottle in our pocket and a determination to fight on 
“Dutch courage 7 

Here are a few facts to consider in their tremendous ‘possibilities : 

Exclusive of our loans to the allies we can hardly expect to expend 
in our first year of the war the sum of $2,000,000,000. Yet in that 
same 12 months we shall expen for drink, every ounce of it worsa 
than useless to any human being, the amount in dollars of two billions 
five hundred millions. 

National prohibition as an emergency measure woutd save this to tlie 
1 and all the incompetence ard misery which its use would en- 


elieved that we are somewhat short 


In other words, we could save by restraining our own folly, in the 
first 12 months of war, food enough to fully feed for one year any 
army that we stall be able to raise the next three years. 

National prohibition as an emergency war measure would release for 
productive uses an army of many thousands of wen vow engaged in a 
nationally destructive labor. We need these men on the farms to raise 
food, where they are now engaged in destroying what others raise. 

National 3 as an emergency war measure would instantly 
be felt—as it was in Russia—in a-new efficiency and morale in the 
army, and in the people as an awakening from booze stupor that 
holds millioas every hour in its grasp the while disheartening other 
millions close to them. 
ase at the facts in the case of these three—food, labor, financial 
stren 7 

The greatest destroxer of food in this country now, and in England, 
France, and Russia before the war, is drink. 

The greatest destroyer of labor in this country, as it was in Europe 
before the war, is drink. 

And when we come to financial strength we find that the drink 
waste every year is sufficient to build: 

One hundred battleships, costing $7,500,000 each, and 200 armored 
cruisers, costing $6,000,000 each, and 500 destroyers, costing $1,000,000 
each, and 1,000 submarines, 1 3 8 each. 

cen the American people drag this stupendous burden and win the 
war z 

Here is a final illustration: The sum expended for drink in this 
country every 12 months would board at $1 a day each every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation for almost one month. 


We must win this war. To do it we must first put away our 
Nation’s shame—the legalized liquor traffic. To-day this House 
has sounded forth the trumpet that will never call retreat. War 
prohibition will give us a sober Nation and we will at once pro- 
ceed to give to the people a constitutional amendment that will 
give us in times of peace protection from our greatest enemy and 
complete national prohibition. To-morrow the saloon will be 
only a hateful memory. 

God is calling to the masses, to the penni and the peer ; 

He is calling to all classes, that the crucial hour is near; 


For each rotting throne must tremble and fall broken in the dust, 
With the leaders who dissemble and betray a people’s trust. 


Still the voice of God is calling, and above the wreck I see, 

And beyond the gloom appalling, the poa government-to-be. 
From the ruins it has risen, and my soul is overjoyed, 

For the school supplants the prison, and there are no “ unemployed.” 


” 


And there are no children's faces at the spindle or the loom; 
They are out sunny places, where the other sweet things bloom; 
God has purified the alleys, He has set the white slaves free, 3 
And they own the hills and valleys in this government-to-be, 
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I am pleased that gentlemen in this Congress who oppose 
prohibition to-day in this debate admit and acknowledge that 
the passage of this bill with the Barkley amendment will destroy 
the manufacture and the sale of intoxicating liquors in this 
Nation during the war. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it seems to me 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], as well as the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr, Howanrn], is endeavoring to make the people of 
this Nation and of the world believe that we are a Nation of 
drunkards, and that our young men need their particular protec- 
tion. I am of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that notwithstanding 
the fact that we have continued for over 140 years, since the 
birth of our great Republic, to permit the use of alcoholic and 
fermented liquors, we are to-day a stronger and better Nation 
and a stronger and better race than any other race under the 
canopy of heaven, [Applause.] It has been shown by some of 
the gentlemen here that our young men have demonstrated time 
and again that they are competent to take care of themselyes 
and that without the protection of these greatly worried gentle- 
men from Georgia, Ohio, South Carolina, Missouri, and Maine. 

Neither the American people nor the young men of this coun- 
try need guardians. They do not need the protection and guid- 
ance of the professional prohibitionists to make them better 
men, Mr. Chairman, because a small percentage, or perhaps 
one-twentieth of 1 per cent, of our men take at times a little 
more than they should, that does not signify that 99 per cent of 
the American citizens who do not so indulge, but who are used 
to mild drinks and beverages, such as wines and beers, should 
be denied that right and privilege. Why should a majority, or 
even a minority, capable of self-control, suffer for the acts and 
indiscretions of others and be denied their constitutional right 
and privilege to indulge in these beverages to which they are 
accustomed and which they use moderately. 

Mr. Chairman, we are to-day fighting for democracy, We 
maintain that our cause is the cause of democracy, and yet at 
the same time you are endeavoring and trying to destroy the 
personal liberty for which democracy stands. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not going to call attention to the millions of dollars 
that will be lost in revenue not only to our Government, but to 
our municipalities and States as well, as this has been placed 
before you by others, but I do desire to call your attention to 
the fact that out of the 100,000 men who have enlisted in the 
Jast three months the greater percentage of them have come 
from sections of the country where there is no prohibition. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, yes, Germany as well, 
provide wines and beer for their men at the front, and the new 
Russian Republic is doing likewise. Why should we then set 
ourselves above the experience of our allies? In addition to 
that, I say to you it is manifestly unfair and it is wrong to 
deprive the laboring man, working the entire day in a mill, 
factory, or shop, of a glass of beer, which to him is a stimulant. 

I am not going to say that you are not honest. I concede 
that you are honest in advocating prohibition, that you believe 
in what you preach, but somehow or other you have not had the 
experience and you have not desired to secure the proper light. 
You take the statements and figures of professional prohibitionists 
who will not stop at anything to secure prohibition. [Applause.] 

If those professional advocates, who have the facts, be honest, 
they would admit that prohibition does not prohibit. That you 
can get all of the liquor that you want in every prohibition 
county and State is well known. Several gentlemen have stated 
that by adopting this measure the price of whisky will increase 
500 per cent, in spite of the fact that people residing in prohibi- 
tion districts already pay as much as $1 for a flask and $5 for 
a quart. This clearly demonstrates that the people are able 
to procure it, and Mr. Chairman, they will continue to secure 
it regardless of any law you may pass. Why, then, pass a law 
that you know will be violated? 

To prohibit the manufacture of beer in this country would 
merely mean that 70,000,000 bushels of barley, corn products, and 
rice will be shipped to Europe, manufactured into alcoholic liq- 
uors, and reshipped to this country for sale. This will mean 
that the United States Government will be deprived of the large 
revenues without satisfying the demands of our professional 
prohibitionists. Is there wisdom in such legislation? 

I ask all of you gentlemen to consider carefully before you cast 
your vote on this important question. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Illinois 


[Mr. SanatH], who has just finished, is apparently somewhat 
I wish to call his attention to the fact that all goy- 
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ernment, including government by consent of the governed, is a 
surrender of personal liberty. I also wish to call his attention 
to the fact that this Congress has already prohibited the sale 
of any kind of alcoholic beverage to its soldiers and sailors, the 
men who are fighting the battles of their country, And why? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; I decline to yield—because in order 
to fight any battle it is necessary to have men free from alco- 
holic poison. Why, we all know that when we have athletic 
contests between Harvard and Yale, or between Brown and 
Dartmouth, or between the University of Virginia and some 
other college, these men go into training, as we call it, and they 
are not allowed any alcoholic stimulants. Why? In order that 
they may be the most efficient; and here, Mr. Chairman, we are 
fighting for our existence as a nation—we are fighting for the 
safety and continuance of democracy in the world—and if there 
ever was a time when the men of this country everywhere, those 
who fight at the front and those who remain at home, should 
be most efficient it is now. 

Now, something has been said about Great Britain. One of 
the reasons why Great Britain has not accomplished more in 
this war is because her government has refused, at the request 
of the very best people of the nation in every walk of life, to 
prohibit the liquor traffic as a war measure. That refusal has 
resulted in the expenditure of over $2,000,000,000 of wealth and 
treasure that was needed for food, for clothing, for munitions— 
in short, for everything needed to make the nation efficient—for 
something that has tended to break down the vital powers of 
the people of Great Britain and make that great nation less 
efficient in this great struggle for its existence. We certainly 
do not wish to follow her example—— „ 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. On the contrary, we wish to take advan- 
tage of her mistakes and not make the same mistakes but to 
conduct this war with the utmost efficiency. 

Now, a very large majority of the people of this country, no 
matter how they feel upon the question of prohibition in time 
of peace, are in favor of prohibition during the continuance of 
this war. Until to-day the opponents of war prohibition have 
been able by parliamentary rulings to prevent the issue from 
coming before this House. Finally in the Barkley amendment 
we were given the opportunity to vote squarely on the question 
of prohibiting the further use of foodstuffs which will be neces- 
sary within the next year to keep our people from starving, in 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. Certainly no Member 
of this House who really believes in conserving the food supply 
of our country in this great crisis can oppose such a provision 
of law, and I am glad that the House has so voted. I rejoice 
that I have had the privilege to-day to vote for the Barkley 
amendment and shall have the privilege of voting against the 
Lenroot amendment which greatly weakens the prohibitory 
feature of the section as amended. I shall then yote for the 
Webb amendment authorizing the President to requisition all 
existing stocks of distilled spirits for munition purposes, to 
the end that the resources of this great Nation in the great 
struggle in which we are engaged may be conserved in the most 
efficient manner. [Applause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
there is an object lesson for every Member of this House in the 
situation in which we find ourselves. It appears, for instance, 
that parliamentary hocus-pocus which is used so often on pro- 
posals to deal with the liquor question sometimes gets those 
who are responsible into a labyrinth from which they can find 
no clue to escape. 

I am glad to see this battle royal between the whisky and 
beer interests and I do not care which side wins. I believe 
that both the distillers and brewers of America should be pro- 
hibited from destroying foodstuffs in the manufacture of intoxi- 
eants during the conduct of this war. 

[A colloquy here occurred between Mr. Kerry of Pennsyl- 
vania and Mr. Meeker which was subsequently ordered stricken 
from the Recorp.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I demand that 
the words be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. MontacvEe]. The gentleman demands 
that the words just spoken be taken down. 

Mr. COADY. I also demand that the words that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania used concerning the chairman of the 
committee be taken down, wherein he reflected on the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr, Chairman, I raise a point of order on the 
last motion, that it is too late, , 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. The words of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] will be taken down and 
the words of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] 
will be taken down. In the opinion of the Chair they consti- 
tute one transaction, with no intervening business. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, there is no request on the part 

of anybody to take down the words of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ticular. 

Mr. SABATH. He did not refer to any one Member or desig- 
nate any one Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The words of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will be taken down. 

Mr. KING. I desire to raise a point of order, if I can get the 
ear of the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. KING. The point of order is that the demand for the 
reading of that part of the words uttered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania referring to the Chairman this afternoon came too 
late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has heretofore ruled that he 
did not think so. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] be taken down. 

Mr. SABATH. That would come too late. Business has in- 
tervened since the time the gentleman made his speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that they are all 
interlocking colloquies, that they constitute one transaction, 
that no business has intervened, and they should be taken down. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Missouri still believes 
what he said. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. ~ 

Mr. CALDWELL. What are we waiting for? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are waiting for the words to be tran- 
scribed by the Official Reporter. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Have they not been taken down by the 
Official Reporter? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Those words have to be re- 
ported to the House, as I understand it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I recollect that the procedure 
is that they are first read at the desk in committee. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, for the sake of the good order and reputation of the 
House, I suggest that both the gentlemen withdraw their lan- 
guage. 

Mr, MEEKER. I want to say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that what I said will never be withdrawn, and no man 
can refer to me in that way. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order 
that this conversation is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules that it is not in order. 
The words will be read at the desk as soon as they are tran- 
scribed. The Clerk will read the words of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the language excepted to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
proper procedure now is for the committee to rise, so that this 
language used may be reported to the House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think that there ought to 
be some more words read. The words read do not explain the 
whole thing to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The words read are substan- 
tially the words spoken, so far as reported. 

Mr. LANGLEY, I know; but the remarks leading up to it 
ought to be included. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, I insisted a few moments ago 
on certain other utterances of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
being taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ruled that they should be 
taken down. 

Mr. COADY. They have not all been read. 

The CHAIRMAN, They have not yet been transcribed. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw my remarks concerning the Chairman. In 
the zeal of debate I admit they may not have been seemly. 

Mr. COADY. Does the gentleman admit the statement is an 
untrue statement? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No; I do not. 

Mr. COADY. Then, I insist that the words shall be taken 
down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if a man withdraws his own 
remarks it is not necessary to take them down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not withdraw them 
without the unanimous consent of the committee, 


Then the Chair was in error in that par- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I shall object 
to any unanimous-consent request until these words are re- 
ported in the regular way to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
indulge the Chair, he did not hear him in the confusion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I say, I object to unanimous 
consent until the regular procedure is followed, which is to 
report the proceedings to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order until the 
words requested have been reported. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, pending 
the reading of the words, it seems to me that not enough has 
been reported to show the whole meaning of them. It seems 
to me that we should have more of the controversy. More of 
the statements, perhaps, of both gentlemen are necessary in or- 
der to know the full bearing of the words reported. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Chair has ruled that 
certain other words not yet reported shall be taken down. 
We are waiting now until those words shall be written out. I 
object to intervening proceedings until we have those state- 
ments read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] that were taken 
down. The Clerk will read the entire remarks, so that the 
committee may understand them. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the language excepted to. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Regular order! 

oe CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
n 5 : 

Mr. VENABLE. According to my recollection, Mr. Chairman, 
there is a portion of the remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania which has not yet been read, which was to this effect, 
as 1 recall—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that the words are not debatable now. 

Mr. VENABLE. They have not been read, however, and I 
merely call attention to that fact in order that they may be 
read. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is part_of the res gestae and ought to 
be included. 

Mr. HOWARD. 
troversy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE], who has the floor. 

Mr. VENABLE. My attention is called to the fact that the 
Reporters have not yet had time to write out all the words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
it is not his duty to report or verify the words objected to. The 
Chair must direct to be read as written. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLY] withdrew his remarks, and also—— 

The C The gentleman from Pennsylvania can 
not withdraw his remarks without unanimous consent, which 
has not been given. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I suggest that all the words 
which are objected to ought to be read. 

Mr. VENABLE. The Reporters have not yet completed the 
writing out of the words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that the exact words have been read as far as they 
have been transcribed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But they have not all been read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
we are waiting for the remainder of the words to be written out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. The 
words have now been written out by the reporter. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the words that were 
objected to and requested to be taken down. 

The Clerk read the words. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, now that the 
language has been read, I understand that the committee auto- 
matically rises and reports the words to the House, 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Houston having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Moxraduk, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee having had under consider- 
ation the bill H. R. 4961 certain words used in debate were ob- 
jected to, and the demand made that they be taken down, that 
they were so taken down and read at the desk to the committee, 
and he now reported the words to the House. 


I think that is what brought about this con- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union reports that dur- 
ing the debate certain words were uttered which were objected 
to, and demanded to be taken down, which words have been 
taken down and are now reported to the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move to strike from the Recorp all the 
words read by the Clerk, wherever they occur. That ought to 
end this thing, and everybody ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. A parliamentary inquiry. Have 
those words been reported to the House? They haye been re- 
ported to the committee, but not to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They were reported to the com- 
mittee, but they have not been reported to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I ask that the words be re- 
ported to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the words, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing that the rule be read which covers this situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question before the 
House is the reporting of the words taken down. That has 
been asked for, and the words have not been reported to the 
House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Chair is familiar with 
the rule on this subject. Is it proper for those concerned in 
this controversy to remain on their feet while the discussion 
is going on? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. The rule provides 
that when the words are ordered to be taken down the Member 
called to order shall take his seat. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I ask for order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the parties whose words 
are in question take their seats. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reporting of the words be dispensed with. 

Mr. COADY. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
words taken down. 

The Clerk read the words complained of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike from the Rrc- 
orp what the Clerk has just read, and on that motion I ask the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER took the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to strike from the Recorp the language read, and on that he 
demands the previous question, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr, Speaker, I would like unanimous consent 
to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And after that I give notice that I shall 
demand the previous question. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
dress the House for one minute. 

A Memper. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire to 
address the House for two minutes? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, may I suggest 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania and also the gentleman 
from Missouri that they refrain from making any remarks until 
we vote on this proposition. Then they can discuss the matter. 
I think that it is better to accept the motion of the gentleman 
from North Carolina to strike out the remarks. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
the previous question on his motion, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I. make the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After 
eounting,] Two hundred and thirty-two Members present, a 
quorum. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
North Carolina on the previous question. 

The previous question wus ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman. from North Carolina to strike out the words 
reported. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were 183 ayes and no noes. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point that no quorum is present. 


The Clerk will report the 


Mr. Speaker, I ask to ad- 


Mr. FOSTER. The Chair has just counted a quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Two hundred and twenty-six Members present, a 
quorum, and the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina 
is agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4961. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAMLIN resumed the chair. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, I believe there 
are four minutes remaining to me. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the gentleman from Pemisyl- 
yania be allowed to proceed in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, . The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
oe 3 from Pennsylvania may be allowed to proceed 
n order, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ar. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion can not be made in Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Chair mean to hold that in Com- 
mittee of the Whole that motion can not be made? I know 
that when I was presiding in Committee of the Whole the 
metia was made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 

alzell. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that when words ob- 
jected to have been taken down and the committee has risen 
and reported the same to the House, the matter has passed out 
of the control of the committee, and he does not think a motion 
of that kind can be entertained when the committee resumes its 
sitting. It might be different if the whole matter had not been 
referred to the House. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that there will be 
DA ae to the gentleman proceeding. [Cries of “ Regular 
order!” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentleman 
has four minutes remaining of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina and 
the gentleman from Iowa control the time. Either one can 
yield to whomsoever he pleases. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, before proceeding further on the line of the argu- 
ment that I started to make, I desire to say that I have been 
trying to accelerate the passage of this bill in every way pos- 
sible, and I regret exceedingly this waste of time has occurred. 
I also desire to say to the Chairman of this committee, for whom 
I haye the highest regard and respect, that I intended in no way 
to make any disrespectful allusion to him. [Cries of Oh! “ 
Mr. Chairman, I demand order. The Cha n of the committee 
stated that he prepared his opinion yesterday—an historical 
fact and a perfectly proper proceeding. He made the statement, 
and I repeated it 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman does not wish to make 
a misstatement. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do not yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is making a misstatement. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do not yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman is not addressing himself to the matter before the 
House. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I was taking my. own time 
to make a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I was using my own time to 
make a statement, but I am perfectly willing 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
point of order—a parliamentary inquiry. - 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman can not take the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania off his feet by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I make a point of order. In- 
asmuch as the language to which the gentleman is referring has 
been stricken out by order of the House, is the gentleman in 
order now in proceeding to discuss that language? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman ean not take 


me off my feet for an inquiry of that kind. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was yielded time by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and the Chair thinks 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
Whether the gentleman had time 


point of order, yielded to 
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him or not, the question is, Shall he be permitted to discuss 
language which forms no part of the Record, which was stricken 
from the Recorp? The question is whether he should not dis- 
cuss the matters before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair admonishes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to confine his remarks to the amendment. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I shall do so, I desire to 
read 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do not yield. I desire to 
read a telegram which I received this morning from one of the 
leading labor-union men in my city of Pittsburgh. There have 
been many complaints made in the consideration of this sec- 
tion 13-—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania.. No; I do not yield to anyone. 
The statement has been made regarding 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do not yield to anyone. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
ought to be interrupted in this fashion. [Cries of “ Regular 
order! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman,- I desire to 
state that I do not yield until I have finished. A question has 
been brought up in the consideration of this measure a number 
of times regarding the position of workingmen on war-time pro- 
hibition, and I desire to quote a telegram which was sent to 
me this morning from one of the leading union officials of Pitts- 
burgh, and he states his position clearly. ` 

Mr. Chairman, this telegram is from Andrew T. McNamara, 
business agent for the Pittsburgh district of the International 
Association of Machinists, I append it herewith: 


Hon. M. CLYDE KELLY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


I have been an officer in the machinist union for the Segoe part of 
the dd 15 years. In this period I have been unalterably o to 
the liquor interest in all campaigns and elections. My jon has 
been well known to the members of the machinists’ organization, 
they have hg a elected me to every position for which I have 
been a candidate. hus, I maintain that the true sentiment of the 
workers in our organization is identically with my own position, and in 
a measure reflects the general sentiment of all trade unionists. When 
nominated for the office of business agent of the Pittsburgh machinists 
I made this statement, that if elected the office of the business agent 
must be removed from over the saloon where it was then located. is 
made a clear and well-defined issue between the drys and wets in the 
machinists’ union. On this issue I was overwhelmingly elected. The 
office has been removed from over the saloon and never since returned 
toa vonata where intoxicating Uqnors are sold. My election and the 
moving of the office from the proximity of a saloon shows the trend of 
thought in the labor moyement on the liquor question. 


Axprew T. McNamara, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 225 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
to use some of his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I had a little speech canned 
up here a while ago [laughter] that I was scheduled to deliver 
immediately, but owing to all of this belligerency and excite- 
ment that have intervened I am very much afraid that I have 
so far forgotten what I was going to say that the House will 
have to lose the best part of it. [Laughter.] I will say this, 
however, that in my judgment there are two things just as cer- 
tain as death and taxes, and they are national prohibition and 
universal woman suffrage in this country [applause and laugh- 
ter], and you fellows who have been losing your temper and 
scrapping here this afternoon might just as well keep in a good 

humor, as I do, and prepare yourselves for the inevitable. [Ap- 
plause.] But I can not refrain from saying that this proposi- 
tion is a many-sided and very far-reaching one to be brought 
up and acted upon in this hasty fashion, and I trust that these 
vast powers may be exercised with conservatism and due re- 
gard for the rights and vital interests of all of the people which 
they involve. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield five minutes 
of time to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, my motion is 
to strike out, and I desire very much that the paragraph should 
be perfected before I make my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. By agreement, the Chair will state, all 
amendments can be pending and be voted upon at the close of 
debate. 


.Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But, Mr. Chairman, I can not 
discuss my amendment until the paragraph has been perfected 
and I know what to strike out. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaventr]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
shall not use the five minutes. I voted for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, which.may be called 
a prohibition amendment. I am not in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [applause], because 
it is a halfway prohibition proposition. His amendment would 
prohibit the making of alcohol or alcoholic liquors by the use 
of wheat, corn, rye, or rice in the making of whisky and permit 
the use of barley in the making of beer. I would go the whole 
hog or none on this prohibition proposition. There is and for 
years has been a controversy between the brewers and the 
distillers, each trying to get the advantage of the other. I sym- 
pathize with neither. If by this bill we are to lay the heavy 
hand of the law upon the business of one we should lay hold upon 
the business of the other also. I would not play favorites. It 
is urged by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennroor] that 
his amendment ought to be adopted because there are 300,000,000 


‘gallons of whisky now in bond, and if this bill, when it becomes 


a law, prohibits the use of grains and other foodstuffs for 
making an additional supply of whisky, the whisky now in bond 
would be sold at very high prices, and this country would go 
to a whisky-drinking basis, a condition in which there will be 
no beer dnd everyone wishing to drink liquor must drink 
whisky. I want the committee to know that Mr. Wenp has an 
amendment which I believe will meet the approval of the 
House. There has been such indication of sentiment toward his 
proposal that I am safe in saying that, as a separate section, it 
will be held to be in order, and if put up to the House will be 
adopted. Mr. Wenn's amendment would provide for the com- 
mandeering and the redistilling of whisky in bond, and if 
adopted would meet the entire situation, I believe. Now, I 
have an amendment to offer. I haye not before me the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], 
but I would move to add “ barley” to his amendment, so that 
it will read “wheat, corn, rye, barley, and rice.“ That will 
make it real prohibition. If we are going to enter upon prohi- 
bition at all let us have the whole tHing. Let us not stand 
here as the particular enemy of whisky and as the particular 
friend of beer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to eall the attention 
of the gentleman from Michigan to the fact that the Chair 
thinks his amendment would be an amendment in the third de- 
gree. There is an amendment pending to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, it would 
not be in the third degree, because they are separate amend- 
ments, and permission has been given to have all amendments 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought it was offered as an 
amendment to the gentleman's amendment 

Mr. LENROOT. It is; but that would only make it an amend- 
ment in the second degree. 7 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DECKER}. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I voted for the Barkley amendment, and I am opposed 
to the Lenroot amendment. The Lenroot amendment simply 
raises a question in this House between whisky on the one hand 
and beer and wine on the other. I do not expect to change the 
opinion of any man in this House as to the effect of aleohol 
upon the human race, but I do desire in the brief space allotted 
to me to put before the committee, if I can, whnt the effect of 
this amendment is. As the amendment of Mr. BARKLEY passed 
the House, foodstuffs in the United States can not be used to 
manufacture alcohol for beverage purposes, whether it be wine 
or whisky or beer. If the Lenroot amendment prevails, you 
can not manufacture alcohol for whisky, but you can use it for 
beer and wine. Now, gentlemen of the committee, the propo- 
sition is simply this: If you and the people you represent do 
not favor using foodstuffs during this war to make beer and 
wine and whisky, then vote against the Lenroot amendment. 
If you want foodstuffs to be used to make wine and beer but 
not whisky, vote for the Lenroot amendment. 

If you are against alcoholic beverages, vote against the Len- 
root amendment and let the bill stand as it now is. There are 
men in this House who believe that the passage of this section 
will conserve the manhood of this country. Carlyle has said 
that “ We refine sugar and shape steel and mold pottery, but 
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to refine, to strengthen, to mold a human life too seldom enters 
into our estimate of advantages.“ If you believe this means 
the conservation of the inanhood of our country, and your people 
believe it, then vote against the Lenroot amendment, and let 
the Barkley amendment stand as it now is with an amendment 


which he will offer. He will offer an amendment which is now 
pending, which provides that alcohol can be manufactured for 
governmental, industrial, sacramental, medicinal, and scien- 
tific purposes. The question is up to the House this afternoon, 
booze or no booze. I impugn the motives of no man, but I ap- 
peal to every man to vote the convictions of himself and the 
people whom he represents. [Applause.] 

I believe this means conservation of manhood. It will also 
conserve the food of this country. They say that it will not 
saye much food; but if it saves any, it is that much saved for 
the winning of this war. 

Some men have said that these soldiers in Europe who are 
fighting the war are being fed rum and wine and beer. I do 
not know how you feel about it, but I hope if that is true it 
will not apply to the soldiers whom we send across the sea. 
Death from bullets is bad, death from disease is bad, but I do 
not know but that the fate of those who stay on the other side 
will be better than that of the boys who come home enslaved by 
alcoholism, as I am told is the case in Canada to-day among 
thousands who have returned from Europe. 

I do not believe that beer and rum and wine are necessary 
to make American soldiers fight. If you believe it should be 
used for medicinal purposes on the battlefield, I remind you 
that the amendment of Mr. Barkrey will provide for that. 
{Applause, ] d 

By solemn enactment of this Congress we have already pro- 
hibited the use of alcoholic beverages by the soldiers of our 
country. If for the sake of efficiency we require those who de- 
fend our flag with their lives to refrain from the use of alcoholic 
beverages, is it asking too much for the sake of efficiency, food 
conservation, and victory to require that the people who stay 
at home shall also refrain from the use of alcoholic beverages? 

Some say there is enough whisky in existence now to last 
two years, and that to prevent the future manufacture of alco- 
holic beverages would increase the use of whisky; but they 
forget that the Webb amendment, which follows, will allow the 
Government to commandeer all this for governmental purposes, 
such as munitions of war, hospital use, and so forth. 

I am for this whole food-control bill. It will cause incon- 
venience and perhaps sacrifice, but I believe it is essential to 
the winning of the war. 

I am for this section which prevents the use of foodstuffs for 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. It will conserve food 
and manhood. To many it may cause inconvenience and sacri- 
fice, but I believe it will help to win the war. I also believe that 
if it does cause sacrifice the great majority are ready, for the 
sake of victory, to make the sacrifice. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I voted for the Barkley 
amendment when it was offered, and my only purpose in offer- 
ing this amendment now is to promote the cause of temperance 
throughout the country. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLAUGHLIN] says that a subsequent section will be offered 
that will mean prohibition of distilled liquor. The gentleman 
knows if that is held in order it will not be, under the ruling 
of the Chair, possible for the House to make a prohibition of 
distilled liquors, but will merely give the President discretion 
to commandeer the distilled liquors of this country. And the 
gentleman knows, as every Member of the House knows, that 
in all human probability if the President is given that power 
it will not be exercised. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Decker] talks about the 
soldier. It is the soldier I am interested in by offering this 
amendment. If you are going to permit the sale of any intoxi- 
eating liquor in this country during this war, I do not want it 
limited to whisky. And it will promote the cause of sobriety, 
if we are going to have the sale of any intoxicating liquor, to 
permit the soldier to buy beer and light wines rather than to 
buy whisky only. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. A 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the prohibition amendment 
adopted this afternoon places a premium upon whisky and 
whisky drinking in this country, and no one who votes for that 
and supports it can go before the country unless he approves 
whisky as the beverage of this country. There are in the bonded 
warehouses of this country 250,000,000 gallons available for use, 
and no amendment that will be adopted here to-day will take 
away that great quantity for consumption in this country. With 


something over 100,000,000 gallons being consumed yearly, the 
quantity in storage furnishes a supply for more than two years, 
the probable duration of the war. But beer and light wines 
would be prohibited entirely, as they could not be manufac- 
tured, and there is no appreciable supply, at least of beer, for 
any long period of time. t 

The advocates of this strict confiscatory measure would have 
you believe that this amendment is for protection of the soldier. 
We have already passed legislation throwing a protecting cloak 
around the soldiers and sailors, so far as they are concerned. 
You can not fool the people in that way. Every Army officer 
who has ever investigated this subject has advocated the estab- 
lishment and the continuance of the canteen, because it tended 
to sobriety and temperance. They believed that light wines and 
beer furnished to the soldiers were to their best interest, rather 
than the strong and oftentimes vile liquors sold without restric- 
tion outside the Army post. 

Again, the barley that is used in the manufacture of beer is 
not used to any large extent for foodstuffs. With this prohibi- 
tion of the use of all cereals in the manufacture of any kind of 
alcoholic beverages the crop of barley now growing will largely 
be wasted. With its use for brewing beer prohibited, the 
farmer in many instances will have to sacrifice his crop. 

When you consider further the small percentage of grain 
used in the manufacture of beer, about 1 per cent of the total 
yield, and much of this returned in the form of feed after using, 
the claim that it is to conserve the food supply is far-fetching 
and withouf much merit. 

You can not in an instant transform those portions of the 
country which believe in liberal laws and liberal ways into com- 
munities conforming to a strict Puritanical order. Even 
though we are at war, even though we are willing to conserve 
the foodstuffs for the benefit of the people of this country and 
of the allies, we should still remember that the welfare and the 
good feeling and the good temper of the people of this country 
should be considered. Take the case of the laboring men, the 
men working in grime, in the foundries. Water does not ap- 
pease the thirst those men have. You can not deprive them of 
their appetite for beer and light wines, to which they are 
habitually accustomed. If you are going to say to them that 
they will be deprived of light wines and beer and compelled to 
take instead whisky, you increase intemperance. You force 
them into habits that they have not heretofore acquired, and 
you establish an order of drunkenness rather than an order of 
temperate living. 

The amendment offered by my colleague should be adopted, 
because it tends to sobriety. It permits the continuation of the 
manufacture of beer. In Denmark and Sweden and other coun- 
tries whose people are addicted to strong drink, the govern- 
ments have established public places for the vending of light 
wines and light beer. a 

It is easy for the people in the privacy of their homes to erect 
private stills. It does not take much machinery to manufacture 
their quota of whisky and hard liquor. But it does take quite 
an establishment to manufacture beer, and all statistics confirm 
the statement that beer tends to sobriety. 

You are going to confiscate $250,000,000 worth of property at 
one fell swoop when there is no urgent demand for it, when 
there is no showing that it will conserve the food supply of the 
United States. Are you going to create in the minds of the 
people the idea that you are indulging in hysteria? Are you 
going to say to the people that you will allow the shipment of 
grain to foreign countries without limitation as to its use, 
where it can be used in the manufacture of all kinds of alco- 
holic drinks, and deprive our own communities of it, where they 
control it in a sane and sensible way? The country will not 
approve of such a method, whereby you allow strong liquor to 
be continued and place a bar upon the use of light wines and 
beer. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
If grain should be shipped from this country to another country 
and manufactured there into alcohol, is there anything in this 
law or any other law to prevent its being shipped back to this 
country in the shape of alcohol or alcoholic drinks? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is possible. Who will favor such a 
policy of allowing our people, accustomed to the use of wine 
and beer, to be deprived of those beverages for the benefit of 
people in foreign countries, where they will be privileged, with- 
out any limit upon them, to consume those beverages made 
from our cereals at our expense? It is almost unthinkable. 
No proposal could be more unfair than to unleash for the next 
two years the two-year supply of whisky stored in bonded 
warehouses and at the same time to stop the sale of beer and 
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light wines which this amendment proposes. The American 
public will not stand for the substitution of whisky for beer, 
for a policy that will increase intemperance by banning beer 
and foisting in its place whisky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I trust this amendment will not be adopted, notwith- 
stunding my great admiration for the gentleman who offered 
it [Mr. Lexroor]. But if this amendment is adopted, it will 
absolutely nullify the amendment that was adopted by the 
House this afternoon. 

If the gentleman from Wisconsin had offered an amendment 
at the end of the section, providing that this prohibition should 
not apply to the manufacture of beer and wine, it would have 
accomplished the thing he seeks to accomplish by inserting 
the words “ wheat, corn, rye, and rice.” 

Mr. SIMS. Would you favor such an amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not favor such an amendment. 
The gentleman has stated that if that amendment is left just 
as it is now it will allow the consumption of the whisky now 
in existence; but if the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is adopted, it will allow the use of all the beer and light 
wines that can be made, and therefore there will be all the beer 
and all the whisky both that men want to consume, and the 
situation will not be remedied in any particular. 

Now, as I stated in the debate this afternoon, an- amend- 
ment will be offered that will take care of the situation with 
respect to the whisky in bonded warehouses, and the reason 
why we will not have an opportunity to vote upon the amend- 
ment to absolutely prohibit the sale of liquor already made is 
on account of the parliamentary situation that prevents us 
from getting such an amendmeut as that before the House. 

I agree that if this is wise as a food-conseryation measure 
the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin ought not to 
be adopted, because there is no reason for conserving the food 
products that go into the manufacture of whisky and not con- 

serving those that go into the manufacture of beer. It is 
claimed that barley is not used as human food. It is not used 
as human food to any great extent in the United States, but it 
takes less barley than it does corn to create 100 pounds of hog 
meat, and we can utilize the barley instead of corn in feeding 
swine and utilize the corn in feeding our own people and those 
of our allies. [Applause.] 


I not only favor stopping the manufacture of intoxicating | 


liquor of all kinds, but I favor stopping its sale. We have very 
properly provided that it shall be unlawful to sell liquor to our 
soldiers and sailors. I know of no reason why the same rule 
should not apply to all the people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mondax]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the Lenroot 
amendment. I would ‘have voted for section 13 as it was in the 
bill. I voted for the Barkley amendment, because I thought 
that improved it. I shall vote against the Lenroot amendment, 
because I think that does not improve it. I am a prohibitionist. 
I am in favor of national prohibition, State prohibition, county 
prohibition, and township prohibition. And yet, Mr. Chairman, 
I would not be for prohibition in this emergency unless I thought 
it would contribute to the safety of this Nation and aid us in win- 
ning a victory. If I remember aright, Abraham Lincoln during 
the Civil War placed the preservation of the Union above every- 
thing eise, and he said something like this, that he would pre- 
serve the Union either with or without slavery. So I would win 
a victory for the United States and her allies, either with pro- 
hibition or without prohibition, and I believe that the provisions 
of this section with the Barkley amendment will aid us in 
achieving a victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman froin 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. LEVER. I also yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and my friends, 
I move to strike out this section. We can not tell what the sec- 
tion is going to be yet, because the vote has not been taken on 
these amendments. I wanted to speak after the votes had been 
taken, but I am fold that I must speak now. 


Mr. GORDON. It is section 13. ' 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I know it is section 13, but 
what if will provide when the committee gets through with it 


we do not know. We do know one thing: It is an absolute 
need of this country that we should be united in this war. 
[Applause.] If this section, in whatever form it finally takes, 
creates as much dissension and as much of a row as it has 
made in this House, it will do harm in this Nation. We want 
to be united, and we do not want any such questions to trouble 
the people in a war measure. We are for union among our- 
selves and no one should throw an apple of discord among our 
people. [Applause.] Now a word or two about the bill. Seé- 
tion 13 as it originally stood was absolutely unnecessary. It 
gave the power to the President, if he thought brewing was a 
waste, to stop it. He had that power already under the bill. In 
section 8 we have provided for Government control of all neces- 
saries, their production and consumption, whether in brewing 
or not. By section 4 we have made it unlawful to engage in any 
wasteful practice. If brewing be wasteful, the President already 
has the power to stop it. By section 5 we allow the President 
to license all food manufactures and operations, and allow only 
his licensees to work. He could refuse to license breweries, 
and under that section he could stop all wasteful practices. 
‘Everything that was in section 13 was in the previous parts of 
the bill, and that section was constitutional. Under the Con- 
stitution, when we declare war the management of that war 
does not belong to Congress. It belongs to the President, and 
we can only recognize his powers and proyide money and means. 
I do not think we can limit his powers. I doubt whether we 
have a right to define them by this bill. I would have liked to 
have a resolution unanimously passed by this Congress that 
this Congress of fhe United States, in the present exigency, rec- 
ognizes the power of the President of the United States to de- 
termine what should be done as to all articles and all indus- - 
tries all over this country for the winning of the war; to de- 
termine the military necessity, to determine what should be 
controlled, to determine what should be done.. We have the 
right to pass such a prevision, but Congress has no right to limit 
the power of the President in that regard, and it has no more 
right to act on its own behalf than it had before the war begun. 

The declaring of war does not extend the power of Con- 
gress. If Congress had no right to prohibit the distilling of 
liquor before the war, it has no right to prohibit it now. It 
has the right to recognize the military authority of the Presi- 
dent to control all our’ operations if we are in a state of siege, 
but it has no right to declare a state of siege. That is the right 
of the Commander in Chief in command of the city or country 
that he may find in a state of siege. Congress has no power to 
prohibit brewing and distilling, nor has it the right to do as 
some of these amendments propose to do—and I voted for 
that amendment—to allow the brewing of beer and light 
wines and not allow the distilling of whisky. We have 
not this power in time of war because we are not judges 
of the military necessities; but it is the Commander in Chief, 
the general in command, who is the judge of those necessities 
as they change from time to time. The original bill recog- 
nized that. The section as now amended—it may be changed 
hereafter—not only prohibits the production of alcohol gen- 
erally, which must be made in ten times greater quantity than 
before for war purposes, but it goes further. It puts great fac- 
tories out of operation and thousands of workmen out of busi- 
ness. It may put discontent in the hearts of the men who are 
going to war. It may put discontent most of all.in the hearts 
of the loyal Germans whom I know in my district, and in many 
other districts in the United States, who are enlisting and who 
are taking their share of the draft like all other true Ameri- 
cans, but who believe, frém heredity and from practice, that 
they have the right to be temperate in the use of their mild beer 
and wine and that no man shall prohibit them in their lawful 
living. I know those men and what they think. I am not dis- 
cussing temperance, however. It may be best for one man or 
another not to indulge. My dear friend, Chancellor Runyon, 
afterwards ambassador to Berlin, stopped drinking, but when 
we went to dinner at his house the glasses would be on the table, 
and they would be lifted to his lips and put down untouched. 
One day he told me that a Prohibitionist had come to him and 
wanted him to join the Prohibition Party. He said he did not 
think he could. The Prohibitionist asked him, “ Don’t you 
believe in absolute abstinence?” He said, “ Yes; for myself.” 
“Don't you believe in it for others?” “Yes; I have no doubt 
it may be good for others, but I do not try to control them. It 
is for their own consciences to decide.“ 

“Well, if you believe in total abstinence why don’t you join 
my party?” He said, “My friend, what have you got to say 


on the tariff?” and was told the party had nothing to say on 
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that. “What have you got to say on the question of green- 
backs?” “ We have nothing to say on that.” Then he asked as 
to one or two more public questions, and then said, “ My friend, 
I can not join your party. The interests and social complica- 
tions in this country are so great, so many, and so varied that 
they can not be solved by the single issue of rum or no rum.“ 
[Applause. ] 

In this day, when we want our willing hosts to go forth to 
victory in the defense of our country, for God's sake let us not 
throw into the community a section of this bill that is so pro- 
vocative of discord and also absolutely unnecessary, because 
the President has the power now. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr, Chairman, this measure as it now stands 
will probably go over from the House to the Senate, will 
mean to several millions of men and women of this country who 
are just as loyal, just as moral, just as well-to-do, just as 
patriotic, as any other group in this Nation—will mean to those 
millions of our people a straight insult from the American Con- 
gress. I want to say to the gentleman—he is not on the floor 
now—in reply to two or three suggestions made here, that with 
all the being that is within me I resent the insult to the 
American Nation that we are a Nation of drunkards or that 
our soldiers are drunkards, There is not a nation in Europe 
to-day in this war that is not providing in its rations alcohol of 
some sort, Europe last year took our malt and manufactured 
her brews, and the gentleman from Maine a little while ago 
was very unfortunate when he quoted from the Kaiser in regard 
to the use of alcohol. If going on the water wagon is all that 
Germany needs to win this war she would have been on the 
water wagon a long time ago. 

‘But, even though we do not use these wines and liquors— 
and I do not and never have—I take a stein of beer occasion- 
ally, but I do not feel that my morals have gone down any 
when I do it, and I do not get behind the door to do it, and then 
come out and make a dry speech. [Laughter and Applause. ] 
But when we undertake to draw the line, either of morality or 
health or patriotism, as to whether a man or woman in this 
country, in their homes, by the million, some of whom are going 
to give their lives on the field of battle in Europe to save the 
cowardly hides of some men who are afraid to go, when we say 
those men shall not be permitted to use their drink as they 
choose, as we use the drink which we choose, I say it is hign 
time that the American soldier shall ask himself-the question, 
For whose liberty do I now fight? 

We are boasting of democracy, we are talking of a world- 
wide liberation of men; but in this motion this afternoon we are 

doing what was the last thing the Czar did before he was 
dethroned. We are now moving to the place that, in harmony 
with the spirit of despotism, finally destroyed the power 
of the Czar and threw him over; we, in the name of reform 
and with crocodile tears about the boys, are forcing upon the 
American Commonwealth a despotism worse in its nature than 
that exercised by the man driven from his throne. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I intend to move at the proper 
time to strike out all of section 13 as amended and to insert 
in lieu thereof the amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask the Clerk to read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of section 13 and insert a new section, as follows: 

“ Sec, 13. The President is authorized, whenever he shall find it essen- 
tial to conserve food, food materials, or feeds, and to assure an adequate 
supply thereof, to find and determine and give public notice of the 
amount of such foods, food materials, or feeds that can be safely and 
economically used in the manufacture of alcohol, alcoholic or nonalco- 
holic beverages. Thereafter no person shall use any food, food materials, 
or feeds jn the manufacture of alcohol, alcoholic or nonalcoholic bever- 
ages except under license issued by the President, and the President is 
authorized to make such rules and r lations governing the manu- 
facture of alcohol, alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages as will prevent 


the use of food, food materials, or feeds in such manufacture in excess 


of the amount determined by him to be safe and economical. 

“Any person who shall use pir food, food materials, or feeds in the 
manufacture of alcohol, aleoholic or nonalcoholic beverages without 
first obtaining a license so to do when a license is required, under this 
section, or who shall violate any regulations made under this section, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both.” 

That the President is authorized, if in his opinion it is necessary 
to conserve necessaries, to require any person having control of alcohol 
and distille@ spirits to turn over to the Government for use or redis- 
tillation such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the President 
may deem necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions and other milita and hospital sup- 
plies in so far as such use or redistillation would. dispense with the 
necessity of utilizing products and materials suitable for food and 
feeds in the future manufacture of alcohol or distilled spirits for the 
purposes herein enumerated. Upon the failure of the person to com- 
ply with the President's requirement, the President is authorized to 
Ss hie a and take possession of the alcohol and distilled spirits re- 
— red to be turned over and to pay for same a just compensation to 


determined by the President, and if the price so determined be 


not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same, such person 
shall be paid the amount prescribed by the President and shall be 
entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 
added to the amount so paid, will be just compensation for such spirits 
or alcohol in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and 
section 145 of the Judicial Code.” 

a BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman; I make the point of order 
on that. 7 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I shall not 
offer this as an amendment to section 13 at all, but I shall 
offer it in my own time with the statement that if section 18 
is voted out I shall offer this as a new section to the bill, and 
this is a solution of a very mixed proposition: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not have to pass on that 
at the present time. All debate is exhausted under the agree- 
ment. The question now is ọn the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

The question was taken, and the Stevenson amendment to the 
Lenroot amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaucH1in] to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, may we have that amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be again re- 
ported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
McLaughlin amendment. < 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the McLaughlin amend- 
ment. 

The McLaughlin amendment to the Lenroot amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were—ayes 107, noes 122. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Lrenroor 
and Mr. Rusey to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—nyes 
124, noes 134. 

So the Lenroot amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea] to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that that amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Lea amendment 
will be again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported tlie 
Lea amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The Lea amendment to the Barkley amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment by adding the word “ governmental ” 
before the word “ industrial.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner in- 
dicated. The Clerk will report the proposed modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


Modify the amendment of Mr. BARKLEY by adding the word “ gov- 
ernmental” before the word industrial,“ so that as amended the 
amendment will read: 2 

Page 15, line 17, after the word “alcohol” insert “ except for gov- 
ernmental, industrial, sciertific, medicinal, or sacramental purposes.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have admired the 
Republicans since I have been a Member of this House because 
of their patriotic attitude toward the present administration, 
they having in nearly every instance left all partisan politics 
and partisan feelings behind. We have appealed to the Mem- 
bers of this House not to bring here partisan feelings, and I 
hope the Prohibitionists of this Congress will not be partisan on 
this question. I am this sort of a Prohibitionist: I forbid 
myself from going about intoxicating liquors, and I forbid in- 
toxicating liquors coming about me, but I have never voted a 
Prohibition ticket, and I do not think that any man should take 
advantage of this crisis to inject the prohibition issue or to vote 
for prohibition here. We are entirely willing that the power be 
given to our President whenever he should think it necessary 
to forbid the use of foodstuffs in the further manufacture of all 
kinds of intoxicating liquors during the period of the war. The 
Agricultural Committee have decided this is the best course to 
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pursue after a most thorough and searching consideration of 
this food Jegislation, I have been standing by the administra- 
tion on these war measures without exception and I am willing 
to stand by it here to-day and to give it all the power in the 
matter of the control of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
that it is asking us to give, but no more than that. You should 
not come here to make a raid upon or to mob any kind of busi- 
ness. I think you should be just as fair acting under your oaths 
here to-day as you would be or ought to be if you were selected 
as one of a jury to fry a man for crime, even though it be 
murder, though he be ever so guilty. The jurors acting under 
their oaths should not convert thernselves into a mob to do a 
rank injustice to the defendant. You may hate the liquor busi- 
ness and the liquor dealer, but you should rise above your 
prejudices and above your partisan feelings and vote here for 
only what is just and fair. I say let us trust our President 
in this matter as we are trusting him in all matters during this 
war. I certainly hope this Barkley amendment, this purely 
prohibition legislation, and in no sense a war measure, will fail, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, in my time I offered an 
amendment which I am informed was not reported. I offer it 
now as a substitute for the Barkley amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEHLBACH : Page 15, lines 16 and 17, 
after the word “ production,” strike out the words “of alcohol or.” 
„The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is an 
amendment to my amendment, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Tt is a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands it is offered as a 
substitute to the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is an entirely different proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment, - 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 13 by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“ Provided, Nothing herein contained shall prohibit the manufacture 
of wine containing no grain products.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is—— e 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, wich the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 by Mr. Sanarn: Page 15, after the word “ both,“ in line 
24, in $ 

2 Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall prohibit the 
manufacture or use of wines or beer.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. SABATH) there were—ayes 
£8, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] offers an amendment to strike out the section. The 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Strike out all of sec- 
tion 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey and 
Mr. Lever) there were—ayes 119, noes 127. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey and Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. BARKLEY 
and Mr. PARKER of New Jersey) reported that there were—ayes 
136, noes 152. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I offer a new section to the bill, 
to be entitled 18a. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Wess: Insert as a new section, to be known as 
section 13a, the followin, 


“That the President fs authorized, if in his opinion it is necessary 
to conserve necessaries, to require any person having control of alco- 
hol and distilled spirits to turn over to the Government, for use or re- 
distillation, such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the President 
may deem necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions and other military and hospital su 
plies in so far as such use or redistillation would dispense with the 
necessity of utilizing products and materials suitable for food and feeds 
in the future manufacture of alcohol or distilled spirits for the pur- 
poses herein enumerated. Upon the failure of the person ta compl 
with the President’s requirement, the President is authorized to requis — 
tion and take ion of the alcohol and distilled spirits required to 

turned over, and to pay for same a just compensation to deter- 
mined by the President, and if the price so determined be not satis- 
factory to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be 
paid the amount prescribed by the President and shall be entitled to 
sue the 9 States to recover such further sum as, added to the 
amount so paid, will be just compensation for such spirits or alcohol 
in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 
of the Judicial Code.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, when this amendment to section 
13 was offered I made the point of order that it was not 
germane and the Chair sustained the point of order. The Chair 
was absolutely right, and I was right in making the point of 
order that it was not germane. This section, to my mind, is 
clearly germane under this bill as a separate section. I am per- 
fectly willing for the House, without debate, to vote upon the 
proposition. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I shall occupy but two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized in support of his amendment. ; 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate close on this new amendment in five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate—— 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned I am 
willing to not debate it at all. [Applause.] [Cries of “ Vote!" 
“Vote! ”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: -~ 

Sec, 14. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized to create an agency or agencies, to accept the services of 
any person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or 
person, to utilize 75 department or agency of the Government, and to 
coordinate their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss of funds 
or duplication of work. - 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Add at the end of section 14 the following : 

“ Provided, That it shall be unlawful to employ or accept the services 
under this section of any person who shall at the same time be an em- 
ployee of any person, association, copartnership, or corporation directly 
or indirectly interested in any contract with the Government or an 
officer or director of any such corporation or association, or a member 
of any such copartnership.” 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto shall close in 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman going to oppose this? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. : : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. You will use the five min- 
utes yourself? ; 

Mr. LEVER. Very likely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. , 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr.- THOMPSON] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this section as prepared by the committee authorizes 
the President to accept the services of any person, officer of 
any corporation, or copartnership in the enforcement of this 
act. Now, the amendment which E offer provides that the serv- 
ices of no party, whether an officer or a member of a 20- 
partnership or the agent of a corporation or copartnership, 
shall be accepted to enforce the provisions of this act if that 
copartnership, corporation, or person shall be interested in 
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any contract made with the Government of the United States 
svhereby supplies shall be furnished by the corporation, co- 
partnership, or person. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is not intended as a reflection on 
anyone who is a member of a copartnership, who owns stock 
in a corporation, or who is the agent of a copartnership. But 
it is simply intended to protect the public, so that the public 
shall not be led to believe that a man who acts in the ca- 
pacity for himself or as agent of a copartnership in which he 
is a member, or the agents of himself and othérs, shall be 
interested in a contract made with the Government of the 
United States. Now, a party acting in that capacity may 
be entirely guiltless of anything that is wrong, but the large 
majority of the people of the country might be likely to believe 
that a man acting in that caupatity was not entirely innocent; 
and in order to protect the party himself and in order to re- 
lieve him of any suspicion ef that kind Ihave offered this 
amendment, and I think it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a single ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the amendment that the gentleman offers 
include stockholders of corporations also? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think not. I would like to have the 
amendment read again in my time. 

Mr. CANNON, I did not catch it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. e 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tnoursox: Add at the end of section 14 
the following: 1 ; 

4 Provided, That it shall be unlawful to enpor or accept the 
services under this section of any person who si at the time be an 
employee of any rson, association, copartnership, or corporation 
directly or indirectly interested in any contract with the Government, 
or an officer or director of any such corporation or tion, or a 
member of any such copartn ip.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma will be voted down. The matter 
was considered in the committee and voted down there, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ainend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The question was-taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Sec. 15. That under regulations to be prescribed hy the President 
tor e e 3 5 {or fis ant 
shall be cx tended to any agency or person designated by the President. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out that section. 

The CHAIRMAN,*® The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike out the section. 

Mr. NOLAN rose. : 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from California rise? 

Mr. NOLAN. I want to move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this section and all amendments thereto close In 
10 minutes. 

Mr, NOLAN. I shall only use about three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this section and all 
amendments therete close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. MOON. Reserving for a moment the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not desire to discuss thig matter even for five 
minutes if there can not be a decent hearing of the question. 
Unless we can have some order here there may be objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] and the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Sreenerson] reserve the right to object. 

Mr. LEVER. I will make it 15 minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
modifies his request by making it 15 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. ~“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee is rec- 
ognized. ; ; 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take five min- 
utes, but I do not want to say anything about this question 
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until gentlemen in the House shall come to order. I know they 
are impatient, but here is a proposition that will involve many 
million dollars to the people unless some arrangement can be 
arrived at here. ; 

This section, if it remains in the bill, will not only open the 
door to an extension of the franking privilege, but it will in- 
volve the loss of many millions of money to the Government in 
the shape the section is in. This House is aware of the fact 
that all official business is now sent under penalty envelopes by 
the officials of the Government, so that there is no necessity for 
giving the frank where the penalty-envelope system comes into 
force in that connection in behalf of the employees of the 
Government. a 

Now, the question arises whether for the purposes of the exe- 
cution of this act we ought to undertake the dangerous prece- 
dent of carrying the mail of the Government of the United 
States at the order of the President without compensation— 
mail sent by private citizens and agencies connected with the 
service. The franking privilege is costing us millions of dollars 
annually. State institutions of every character are seeking to 
enter that field and enjoy the benefits of the Government service 
for nothing. It costs an immense amount of money to pay the 
railroad companies to carry this mail, and it occurs to me that 
it would be the part of wisdom to strike out this section and 
amend the eighteenth section by including in the appropriation 
therein involved the question of postage, so that the act may 
be executed wisely and economically and not subjett the Gov- 
ernment to immense loss that will occur by the adoption of the 
policy in this particular pr 

Now, of course, the President, if he could exercise the power 
himself, personally, might do it wisely, but he must act through 
agents. It is possible under this section that every farmer and 
manufacturer in the United States may have the franking privi- 
lege extended to him. I think it is better that we appropriate 
the money to pay the postage, where it is necessary to do it in 
the interest of the execution of this section, and it is the opinion 
of the administration that it would be better to appropriate the 
money directly out of the Treasury. I placed in the RECORD a 
day or two ago two letters from the Post Office Department pro- 
testing against this section and giving the reason why, it should 
not be passed, why that privilege should not be extended in this 
way. I presume gentlemen who are interested in the subject 
have read the reasons assigned by the department in those let- 
ters. The President does not want to exercise this power. His 
administration does not believe this is a wise and sensible sec- 
tion. The administration believes, as the Post Office Depart- 
ment informs you in these letters, that the wise and sensible 
thing to do is not to pass this section, but to amend the eight- 
eenth section so as to include in the appropriation there made 
postage that is necessary for the purposes of the execution of 
this act. 

That is all I desire to say about it. Being called upon by the 
department, as the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House, to present tèir views on the 
question, as well as my own, against the passage of this section, 
and to insist on the amendment that I have suggested, ard hav- 
ing-done so, I leave the consideration of the question to you. 
[Applause.] r 

Mr STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, under the existing law 
every official of the United States has the right to, mail official 
matter under the so-called penalty privilege. The franking 
privilege is conferred by law upon certain officers named and 
upon certain individuals named in the act. There is no penalty 
in the law for a violation or abuse of the franking privilege by 
the mailing of things not included in that privilege. The frank- 
ing privilege of Congressmen applies only to certain things, cer- 
tain printed matter, official publications, and certain corre- 
spondence, and it is limited in weight to 4 ounces of first- 
class mail. If this section should pass it would give the Presi- 
dent the power to confer the franking privilege on anybody he 
chose, and there would be no penalty against that person using 
it for any purpose he might see fit. It would be disastrous 
to postal revenues. It is the most dangerous clause that ever 
was and I am very glad to know that the chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has spoken. 
I agree with hiin that the section ought to go out. I did not 
know that he was going to move to strike out the section. I 
am glad to hear that the department is also opposed to it, 
and I presume the vote will be unanimous to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, during the consideration of the 
food-survey bill and the discussion on this measure, considerable 
reference has been made to the caliber of men and women who 
will assist Mr. Hoover as volunteers in carrying on the work 
authorized in this bill. 1 have felt that it would be wise and 
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probably prove beneficial to the House to secure the names of 
those at present in the city of Washington who have been here 
for something like 60 days assisting Mr. Hoover. I have ob- 
tained from the office of Mr. Hoover a list of the names of the 
ladies and gentlemen who are assisting him, 50 in number, from 
15 States and the District of Columbia, and I desire it incor- 
porated in the Recorp for the benefit of the Members of this 
House. These patriotic citizens have volunteered their services 
without pay and have paid and are paying their own railroad 
fare, hotel bills, and expenses, and, as I understand it, will con- 
tinue to do so. 
The list referred to is as follows: 


2 ADMINISTRATION VOLUNTEERS WITH MR, HOOVER, 


rie California; Julius H. Barnes, New York; E. B. Bur- 

ling, ET G. Broeniman, New York; T. Crompton, New York; 
Cullinan vena Stuart 2 Massachusetts ; L. Dawson, Vir- 

nia ; anziger, e Frothingham, Jr., Massachusetts; 
A. . innesota ; N. Hillyer, Maryland; David Harvey, 
New York ; Jobn W. Hallowe, Massachusetts ; Dr, Vernon L. Kellogg. 
Pennsylvania ; Capt. J h a7 120 5 New York; C. Lewis, New York; 


L. pte Qlighigan j ew York; V. Manning, Washington, 
D. C. C. Mul rod BG . C. M. McCarthy, Peres Mr. Me- 
Duty: Ferne, Gifford Pinchot, Washington D. C.; A. V. Peden, 
Texas; D. Pyle, New New York; Mr. Prentice, New York: Dr. R. Pearl; 
Maine ; idea California ; John Picka rasoi, Massachusetts ; 
Mr. Requa. California? L. L. Strauss, Vir inia 55 Howard M. Smith, 
New York; mo 7 C. Taylor, 5 C. R. Van Hise, 


Wisconsin; D. Van Sicklen, California ; White, Pennsylvania ; 

Dr., R. L. Wilp, California ; Judge F. D. Wali New York; Fred C. 
Wolcott, New 5 Dr. F. C. Woodward, Illinois; Miss E. II. Bagg, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss F. V. Ball, Ohio; Mrs. H. S. Biatch, New 
York; Dr. Alice Boughton, New York: Miss G. Lane, New York; Miss 
McKinne Ohio; Miss A. Marloit, Wisconsin ; Miss Sarah F, Splint, 
New York’: Mrs, A. Van Winkle, New Jersey. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia let me have the remainder of his time? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LEVER, By unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman from 
South Carolina will be permitted to use four minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, this section was suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture, and I think it was suggested to save 
the necessity of having a lot of clerks licking stamps and put- 
ting them on envelopes. Personally I do not care very much 
one way or the other about this proposition, yet I am inclined 
to think it would be an economy to extend the franking privilege, 
rather than to give the money to buy the stamps. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] to strike out the 
section, 

The amendment was agreed to. = 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That the President is authorized to make such regulations 
and to issue such 3 as are essential effectively to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, Gentlemen may recall that some days ago the House 
accorded me three-quarters of an hour to speak. I have re- 
frained from talking, because I knew the anxiety to pass this 
bill and pass it this week. I am not going to inflict a talk upon 
you now, but I do desire to say a few words, and I hope I can 
get through inside of five minutes. This bill is not perfect. 
I shall vote for it. [Applause,] Undoubtedly the bill will pass 

out at the close of the war and become noneffective. God speed 
the day when the war may close, and one of the blessings will 
be that this bill goes with it. [Applause.] 

I want to call attention to one thing. At times in my length 
of service in the House I have seen just such a condition in 
many Congresses as we have got to-night. I have seen the 
House time and again get into the same frenzy we have to-night, 
and having something in mind it wanted to do, with a whoop- 
a-la they went to work and did it, not paying, as it seemed to me, 
any attention to many important provisions aliunde the prin- 
cipal matter it had in mind. 

Now, I am not criticizing Members who have been so anxious 
about this matter of legislation in the thirteenth section of the 
bill, I do not believe that many of the amendments are wise, 
and yet they will have to run the gantlet in the House when the 
bill is reported in the event the House desires to agree or dis- 
agree to the amendments, 

Now, think of it. Section 13 as amended now prohibits the 
use of foodstuffs for beverages, alcoholic, and, I believe, non- 
alcoholic, I am not sure about the last, because there have 
been so many amendments and so much confusion. Why? So 
that we may conserve foods and ship them across to our allies. 
Do not you see? We are not going to have an oversupply for 
ourselves, but we are going to have a food dictator who will say 
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how much we can keep and how much we will ship to the allies 
and try to find it out with great industry and great expense. 

Now, when it comes to our allies, what happens? I am reli- 
ably informed that the armies of the allies, especially France 
and Great Britain, ration rum, beer, and wine to their soldiers. 
I am reliably informed, further, that, so far as we have any 
soldiers on the other side, they get these same rations, and we are 
going to conserve food here and probably go short for ourselves 
in order to ship food to the allies. Do not you think it would 
be God's chancery to have provided that the allies should not 
receive any of this food until the Government of France and 
the Government of Great Britain passed similar legislation, 
that they will not use any of this food for alcoholic beverages 
or nonulcoholic beverages. ‘Think of it! Of course you are not 
going to do that. But it is strange and wonderful, with the 
round robins that come and the whoop-a-la from all over the 
country—labor unions, says somebody; ministers, says some- 
body else; prohibitionists, says somebody else—all shouting for 
God's sake stand by the Lord and cut this wickedness out. 
{Laughter and applause.] That is all I desire to say. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 17. That every person who willfully assaults, resist: pedes, 
or interferes with any officer, employee, or agent of the Uni 1 Katez 
in the execution of any duty authorized to We peers by or at 
to this act shall upon conviction thereof be ed not exceeding $1,000 
or be imprisoned for not more than one year, or both, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 18. Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to re- 
peal, modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled 
“An act to su supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914 


Mr. CANNON. Mr, Chairman, I think it is subject to a 
point of order, and I make it. We have already had that ques- 
tion up once, and I think without a point of order. This is in 
no sense germane to any section of this bill, which is a war 
mensure, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to the fact that it would seem at first blush 
to he only a limitation, and therefore in order, but the Chair 
will hear the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Can we have the amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think the easiest and quick- 
est way will be to let the House pass upon it, and I withdraw 
the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. If it is just the same I wish the Chair would 
rule on the question, for I do not want it to go before the House 
that we are considering a question that is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not required to rule upon a 
point of order that is not before the House. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, can not we agree upon some 
limitation of debate on this amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. Several gentlemen want to discuss the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. KEATING. I think 30 minutes is enough, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I intend to be entirely fair. I 
wonder if the gentleman will not be willing to take 10 minutes 
and let the other side have 5? 

Mr, KEATING. Very well. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr, Chairman, I make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto be concluded in 15 minutes, the gentleman 
from Colorado to have 10 minutes of that time. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the one I 
offered the other day to section 4 of the bill. At that time I made 
it apply exclusively to section 4. In its present form it applies 
to the entire bill. When my amendment was before the House 
the other day the contention was made that I was seeking to 
have farmers’ organizations and labor organizations exempted 
from the operation of this bill. I want to impress on the Mem- 
bers of the House that I am not seeking any exemption for any 
class. Neither the farmers nor the members of labor organiza- 
tions, so far as this amendment is concerned, are granted exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the bill. The sole object of this 
anrendment is to clarify the bill. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has assured us that it was not the pur- 
pose of the framers of the bill to interfere in any way with sec- 
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tion 6 and section 20 of the Clayton antitrust law. Mr. Hoover, 
who will be called upon to administer this act, in a conference 
held a week or two ago with representatives of all the great labor 
organizations of the country confirmed this view, and suggested 
the amendment which I have offered. On that point the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever] has requested 
me to read the following memorandum which he has received 
from Mr. Hoover: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 22, f. 
{Memorandum for Mr. Lzyer.} 

The labor representatives are very much exercised over the possible 
reading of the food-control bill to stretch to control of wa and 
they suggest that an amendment may be made providing that the labor 
rovisions of the Clayton Act should not be affected by the proposed 
i, 1 understand that Mr. Keatixg proposed this amendment and 
it was defeated. 

It appears to me that there is no intention in the bill to interfere 
and I Deilee it might silence a great deal of criticism and opposition 
which may be ral in the Senate if this amendment could be under- 


taken. f 
Catt ne ih in ok that TO GEA Ot the AN de copulate wagon Ac D 
do no harm to satisfy this element in the community t they are 
immune from attack. 

Yours, faithfully, HERBERT Hooyer. 

Mr. Chairman, if you adopt this amendment, what will you 
do? The bill provides heavy penalties for anyone conspiring to 
limit production of food or the transportation thereof. That pro- 
vision will remain in force, but the provisions of the Clayton 
antitrust law which permits members of labor unions to quit 
work in order to improve their working conditions, in order to 
shorten their hours, in order to secure increased pay, will also 
remain in force. 

I submit to the Members of this House that every sponsor for 
the bill having declared that it is not the purpose of the bill to 
nullify the provisions of the Clayton antitrust law, and the rep- 
resentatives of organized labor having expressed the desire that 
this act should be clarified, it is only fair that the amendment 
that I have suggested should be adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman's amend- 
ment as it now reads is in the form of a provjso. I suggest that 
he should strike out the word “Provided.” 

Mr. KEATING. I agree to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state briefly what are the 
provisions of the Clayton law to which he refers in his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, Section 6 of the Clayton antitrust 
law provides that the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce; that nothing contained in the antitrust 
law shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations. Section 20 
provides that no restraining order shall be issued by any court 
of the United States for the purpose of interfering with the 
usual lawful operations of organizations of farmers and work- 
ingmen, and concludes : 

Nor shall any of the acts ified in this para h nsid T 
held to be 8 ot any law of the United | States, a 3 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEATING, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If it should become necessary for the success 
of our Army or our Navy that this section should be abrogated 
in the administration of this bill, would not the gentleman think 
that some power ouglit to be imposed somewhere in order that 
that might be done? 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, I will say to the gentleman that there 
is no such intention, according to the sponsors of the bill; and, 
answering for myself, I will say, no. I am opposed to any law 
which would compel the American workman to work against his 
will, But that is not the issue, Every man interested in this 
bill declares unequivocally that the law is not intended to set 
aside the Clayton antitrust law, and the sole purpose of my 
amendment is to make clear what the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the others declare to be their intention. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEATING, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think there ought to 
be some power somewhere to compel workmen to turn out muni- 
tions, for instance, if there was a shortage in our Army for the 
use of our Arm 

Mr. KEATING. I can not yield for a speech. 

Mr. WALSH (continuing). If it was heid up through a 
strike, for instance? 

Mr, KEATING. Let me say to the gentleman, perhaps the 
man in this country who is best qualified to answer that question 
is-the man who is back of this bill. Woodrow Wilson does not 
ask for such a law as is suggested by the gentleman from Massa- 
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chusetts, because the President knows that labor, organized and 
unorganized, whether it is at work on the farm or in the mines 
or the inills of this country, may be depended upon te do noth- 
ing which will interfere with the prosecution of this war. [Ap- 
plause.] But labor insists that if it renders this service to the 
— that it shall be permitted to act as freemen and not as 
serfs. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does the gentleman think the provisions of 
the gentleman's amendment are sufficiently broad to preserve 
full and free discussion among agricultural and horticultural or- 
ganizations? 

Mr. KEATING. Ido. I reserve the balance of my time. 
oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes remains 

g. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman can not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is objection, the gentleman can 
not reserve his time. 

Mr. KEATING. Some of the other Members may. desire to 
speak, and I wanted to have a chance to yield. 

Mr. LEVER. There will be only one speech on this side, and 
the gentleman can not yield time except by unanimous consent, 
but nobody will object to that. 

Mr, KEATING. As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to vote. . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What is the action of the 
gentleman from Colorado? Did he reserve his time? 

Mr. KEATING. If there is anybody willing to speak in favor 
of this amendment, I am willing to yield. 

. of Michigan. Does the gentleman refuse 
to yield? 

Mr. KEATING, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the gentleman refuses to 
yield, I object to his reserving 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, I will yield to the gentleman if he 
wishes. Permit me to have my two minutes. It is quite evi- 
dent the gentleman misunderstood me; I will yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This bill provides a pun- 
ishment for conspiring to limit or reduce the supply of food- 
stuffs or its distribution, but evidently the gentleman from 
Colorado would permit that if those offending are members of 
a labor union. 

Mr. KEATING. No; and I am glad the gentleman brought 
out that suggestion. I want the Members of this House to know 
that “the gentleman from Colorado” does not ask any such 
exemption. “The gentleman from Colorado,” however, wants 
it distinctly understood, so that every judge may know it, that 
when a man strikes for the purpose of shortening hours, better- 
ing working conditions, or securing an increase of pay, he must 
not be dragged before a court and charged with conspiracy to 
limit transportation and production. These are two separate 
and distinct offenses, and “the gentleman from Colorado” is 
perfectly willing the workman or the farmer or the lawyer who 
conspires to limit production shall be brought under this act; 
but he objects to having the workman’s rights, rights for which 
labor has struggled for a hundred years, set aside under the 
plea that you are conserving the food supply of this country. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chuirman, it seems to me that this House 
sometimes goes very far in imposing upon the intelligence and 
patriotism of certain classes of cur citizenship. The section in 
which the gentleman is interested proposes to do this, to punish 
those who conspire, combine, agree, er arrange with any other 
person to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, manu- 
facturing, supplying, storing, or dealing with any necessaries. 
What are necessaries? Food, feed, and fuel—the things that 
the human family must, above all other things, have at all times, 
and especially in time of war. What else? It proposes to punish 
those who conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other 
person to restrict the supply of any necessnrles. What are 
necessaries? Food, feed, fuel—for the preservation of human 
life, for the benefit of the men in the trenches, for the benefit 
of the men who are in our Navy and sailing under the Stars 
and Stripes. [Applause.] What else? It proposes to punish 
those who conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other 
person to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or produc- 
tion of any necessaries. Think of that! Here is a combination 
of men who may undertake in the days of their country’s stress, 
when the very life of the Nation is trembling in the balance— 
listen—the manufacture or the production of the necessaries of 
life. What are they? Food for the human being, food for the 
man in the Army, food for the man in the Navy, fuel to keep 
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our great battleships going, fuel to keep our wives and children 
in the great cities from freezing in the winter’s blast. Yes; 
we can not punish that type of combination. What else? We 
punish those who conspire or agree to enhance the price of these 
necessaries. Does anybody doubt that we ought to have the 
power to put the heavy hand of the law upon those who con- 
spire, who agree and arrange with each other by secret agree- 
ment or open agreement, to enhance the price of the necessaries 
of iife, the milk for the babies, the bread for the men in the 
trenches and beyond the ocean, fighting to conserve the liberties 
of this country of ours? [Applause.] 

Ah, gentlemen, I have stood in South Carolina for 16 long 
years as the champion, in a measure, of unionized labor. I 
have been invited to deliver the principal address in the capital 
city of my State for more than 15 consecutive years. I believe 
that 1 am a friend of the laboring man, and I would not insult 
either his judgment or patriotism by any such proposal as this. 
[Loud applause.] [Cries of Vote! Vote!“ 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed on this section and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Krxa} 
asks unanimous consent that the time may be extended one 
minute. : 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I am a friend of this bill and shall 
vote for it. It does not make any difference what happens to 
this amendment, but this amendment, gentlemen, is an im- 
portant one to the laboring men of this country. It will pro- 
tect them after this war is over and conserve to them the rights 
that they have won in the legislatures of this country. 

Mr. LEVER. It dies with this bill. 

Mr. KING. Yes; it simply means that you have suspended 
the Constitution of the United States and put every laboring 
man during this war into a state of involuntary servitude, be- 
cause you have admitted that you can force him to work beyond 
the hours that he desires to work. 

Mr. Chaisman, speaking generally, as I said before, I am 
heartily in favor of this bill. The first duty of a republic is 
to make certain the feeding of its citizens. Every dead republic 
of the past has gone down in riot and revolution amid the ery 
of “Give us bread!” 


Ill fares the land, to hastening His a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates in men decay. 


The rise of autocratic power is here deprecated. Men fear 
lest the principles of democracy as typified in our Republic be 
forever swept away in the passage of measures of the kind we 
now have under consideration. It has been said that a republic 
is unable to defend itself in time of danger. I take sharp issue 
with this claim, and it may be said to the everlasting credit of 
the forefathers who founded this Republie that they so fash- 
ioned its body that in time of stress it can, without harm to 
itself, for the purposes of contact with its enemies, change its 
form in the twinkling of an eye from a great slow-moving peace- 
ful democracy into a swift-footed, vigilant, militant, centralized 
power pressing onward to overcome her foes with her invincible 
irresistibility. s 

The reptile basking in the sunshine puts forth its fangs when 
attacked. At the approach of its enemy the quills upon these 
“ fretful procupines” no longer rest in useless repose. Even 
the bone-headed octopus blinds its foe by emitting an inky sub- 
stance which clouds its form and befuddles ifs enemy. Shall 
it be said that a great peaceful Republic, to meet the onslaughts 
of its would-be destroyers, because she has heretofore pursued 
the habits of the husbandmen and the merchant, can not don 
the armor of the knight nor take up the sword of the nobleman? 

Nay, Mr. Chairman, in the face of danger it is her duty to 
cast aside her swaddling clothes and arise in her majesty 
militant. And it is our duty and our salvation to clothe our 
Commander in Chief with a power the effectiveness of which 
can not be equaled nor overcome by the combined imperialism 
of the earth. He leads, and in confidence we follow. Your 
eaptain, my captain. A certain of certainties. And if you will 
but turn your faces down the vista of time you can even now 
see him with one foot on the everlasting step ready to ascend 
the pedestal of immortality. ° 2 

But, Mr. Chairman, in this bill we are not granting an auto- 
cratic power heretofore resting in and exercised exclusively 
by the Government to some individual. From a time when the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary the market price 


[After a pause.] 


of the products of the producer has not been fixed by the pro- 
ducer. The power to fix such a priee has never been lodged in 
the farmer. His prices haye not been regulated by the unham- 
pered law of supply and demand, but by the man-created 
agencies in the marts of trade. For years the price of the 
farmers’ wheat has been largely and advantageously controlled 
and fixed by the boards of trade, and the price of the farmers’ 
meat has been juggled and fixed by the Union Stock Yards 
and the packing interests in the city of Chicago. 

Upon the passage of this bill such autoerntic powers so exer- 
cised over the farmer by such private institutions will be taken 
away from them and placed in the hands of the executive branch 
of this Government. The farmers lose nothing by having these 
institutions shorn of their autocratic powers and in trans- 
ferring the same to the President or his duly appointed agent. 
For these reasons I am anxious to see this bill become a law. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], in his able argu- 
ment upon this bill, was in doubt as to the beneficial effects of 
the same if passed. In other words, even though he will sup- 
port the bill he said that he was “uncertain” as to whether 
he should do so. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, let him become 
certain. This is a bread bill. Let him see that its passage is 
necessary in the light of history. Let him remember the past. 
When the Bastile fell at the beginning of the French Revolution 
had there been a supply of bread on hand, had the government 
sequestered and distributed food to the populace, the horrors of 
the succeeding times might have been avoided. The people 
cried for bread, but the powers in control said, “ Let the people 
eat grass.” And the beautiful queen in derision said “ Let them 
eat cake!” 

And the gentleman who is “ uncertain” must remember that 
the floodgates were opened and human blood rushed on in tor- 
rents. Dr. Guillotine set up his patent in the market place. It 
worked perfectly day and night, and the knitting women counted 
21, 22, 23. The human tanneries opened up for business, and 
many an aristocratic skin was deftly turned into soft gloves 
to grace plebian hands. Terrorism was triumphant. And now 
let him close the sickening book and raise the black curtain 
that divides us from the future and he will then see the great 
common people of this country for the most part engaged in 
their peaceful pursuits, but he will notice that a few cries are 
already reaching us. They can not live within their earnings. 
It is but a matter of time when in the very nature of things 
hunger must overtake them. 

They will cry for bread; and many a strong, muscular, bare 
right arm will be held aloft in piteous demand for the food 
which that arm, were its possessor not an obeyer of the law, 
as he is, in its strength could easily reach forward and seize 
that which nature demands—food. ; 

The national assembly refused relief. They denied bread to 
the people, but the American Congress will give them bread at 
the very outset. 

The American Congress will feed its people in this great war 
of starvation against humanity. God grant that darker days 
will not come; but if they should, if the day shall come in this 
country when the keepers of the house shall tremble and 
strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease be- 
cause they are few, and those that look out of the windows be 
darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the 
sound of the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the voice 
of the bird, and all the daughters of music shall be brought 
low. Also, when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall flour- 
ish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail, because man goeth to his long home and the mourners go 
about the streets”; then, in such dark time, we can look back 
to the passage of this bill and say that we did net deny the 
common people. We saw the hour of danger as it was ap- 
proaching, and the grain is garnered against the seven lean 
years. The people shall live and the name of Hoover shall live. 
To-day, in supporting this bill, I vote for Herbert C. Hoover. I 
have seen him. I have talked with him. [I feel that I know 
him. He is a giant in the mastery of details. Fearless integ- 
sity is within him. The world is fortunate for him. The hour 
and the man appear together. He will not be a dictator, but a 
slave to the American people. Ostracism stares him in the face 
if he fails; and if he wins, no honor will be too great to be 
bestowed upon him by that real and only dictator of dictators, 
that despet of despots, that tyrant of tyrants, the American 
people. [Applause.] [Cries of “Vote!” Vote! “] 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr, KEATING, Division, Mr, Chairman, 
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The Committee divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 152. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks for 
tellers. Those in favor of demanding tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.]. Seven gentlemen have risen; 
not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriate; to be avallable 
immediately and until expended, for the payment of such rent, the ex- 
penses of such printing and blications, e purchase of such material 
and egal ment, and the employment of such persons and means, in the 
city o ashington and elsewhere, as the President may essential. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 16, line 
25, by inserting after the word “ expense the words including 
postage.” f 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moon offers the following amendment: On page 16, line 25, insert 
after the word expense the words including postage.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment on page 16, lines 24 and 25: Strike out the words “ imme- 
diately and until expended ” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“until June 30, 1918.” The effect of that amendment is simply 
to make this fund available until June 30, 1918, instead of mak- 
ing it available until expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY: 
the words “immediately and until expen 
thereof the words “ until June 30, 1918.” 

Mr. LEVER. Do I understand the words “immediately 
available” are included in the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? They ought to be if they are not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. My amendment strikes out “immediately 
and until expended” and inserts in lieu thereof “until June 
80, 1918.” It makes it immediately available, and available 
only to that date. 

Mr. LEVER. The committee has no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 17, line 4, strike out 
the period, insert a colon, and add- “Provided, That all persons except 
persons serving without compensation shall be appointed in accordance 
with the provisions of the civil-service of January 16, 1883.” 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would be germane. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall 
close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will not take more than three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, when I introduced a simi- 
lar amendment to the food-survey bill, the chairman of the com- 
mittee raised the objection that time would not permit the selee- 
tion of employees under the civil-service act. I took the matter 
up with the Civil Service Commission, and I have here the reply. 
I will ask the Clerk to read it in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1911. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


House of Representatives. 
Dran Str: This commission has the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of even date concerning the ailing of positions under the 
food-control bill. You ask how long it will 


hen, 16, line 24, strike out 
ed” and insert in lieu 


ke to advertise these 


positians, hold examinations, and have the candidates ready for appoint- 


For the various kinds of clerical positions mentioned by you, like 
general clerks, boo stenographers, typewriters, etc. e com- 
mission is holding constant examinations now and has already ex- 
isting ters of —— and to these registers new names are R 

daily. F. i 


add the 

is likely that new exntainations would 
wi e present demand of 

of coe gr yee it is presumable that the Government would need prac- 


deayor which the Government has undertaken; under these methods 
the commission is prepared to determine. the qualifications of appli- 
cants daily as rapidly as applications are filed, and to furnish con- 
stantly to the appointing officer those who qualify. 

It is manifest that although several thousand employees may be 
required in connection with the administration of the -control bill, 
no department or office would be able to absorb all these employees 
at one time and provide them with work. 

The commission is satisfied that if these itions are to be filled 
with 528 persons they can be so fill more economically and 

romptly through this commission under the civil-service law than 

any other way, because the commission with its well-established 
and comprehensive machin is much better prepared than any other 
known apay Be supply qualified * for these positions. 

For your interest and information the commission begs to inclose 
herewith a copy of a recent memorandum showing the preparedness 
of the commission to supply the Government with qualified persons for 


its work. 
The commission further to call your attention to the fact tha 
908 (28 OP» 


the 
that there be 


y 8 of eof commission. 
ery respectfully, 
s President. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 123, noes 122. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. LEVER 
and Mr. LaGuarpra to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 175, noes 
135. : 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That for the purposes of this act the sum of $150,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be available immediately and until expended: Provided, 

t no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the purposes 
described in section 18. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: S s 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stxnotr: Amend section 19 by adding a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“Provided further, That the President, in his discretion, may expend 
from the amount hereby appropriated not to exceed the sum of $20,- 
000,000 on mation projects in accordance with the provisions of 
ther TO ARGON act approved -June 17, 1902, and acts amendatory 

ereto, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is not germane. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will not the gentleman reserve the point? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No! No! 

Mr. LEVER. I feel constrained to make the point of order. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order for a moment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, one of the avowed objects and 
purposes of this act is to increase the production of food. I 
believe that the solution of the food problem is in the irri- 
gation of the arid lands of the West, for the farmer is now 
tilling and sowing every available acre of land which under 
present conditions is susceptible of favorable cultivation. In 
the West are many million acres of arid lands which could suc- 
cessfully raise grain if irrigated. The irrigation of these arid 
lands will solve the food problem. In my district the Reclama- 
tion Service reports 1,000,000 acres susceptible of irrigation. 
These lands, if properly irrigated—and they can be, for we have 
abundant water—would raise at least 40 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, a total of 40,000,000 bushels, one-fifteenth of the total 
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amount of wheat raised in the United States last year. If 
my amendment passes, at least 50,000 acres in my district could 


be put in wheat next year. Some of this land is now being 
irrigated, some has been included in irrigation districts under 
the State laws. A little assistance from the Government would 
enable these irrigation districts in a few years, and some next 
year to crop many thousand acres of grain. 

I hold in my hand complete reports and surveys prepared by 
the State and Government in cooperation concerning some of 
these proposed projects in my district. The State of Oregon 
expended $50,000 and the United States $50,000 in preparing 
these reports. They contain engineering data and information 
sufficient to enable work to be commenced at once on many 
hundred thousands of acres susceptible of irrigation. They 
relate to the Des Chutes project, Malheur and Owyhee projects, 
Silver Lake project, John Day and Ochoco projects, any one of 
which could be undertaken at once. 

The ruling of the Chair that an amendment to regulate the 
price of shoes, clothing, farming implements, and so forth, has 
caused great disappointment to those of us who think that 
the price of these articles should be regulated as well as the 
price of food. I hope we will not again be disappointed by 
the Chair holding my amendment out of order. I believe it 
in order, for the following reasons: 

Section 1, in line 6, recites that one of the objects of this bill 
is to assure an adequate supply of the necessaries of life. The 
same provision is repeated in section 3. Then, in section 9, it is 
provided that the President is authorized to purchase and also 
to provide for the production of the necessaries of life, of food, 
and so, forth. Then, again, supplementing section 9, in section 19 
we have an appropriation of $150,000,000, which the President 
is authorized to use according to the terms of section 9 as he 
sees fit, either to purchase or to provide for the production of 
the necessaries of life. Now, the President, under the authority 
granted in section 9, may, if he sees fit, spend every dollar of 
this $150,000,000 in the production of the necessaries of life, in 
raising food, in raising wheat and other cereals. There is abso- 
lutely no restriction, no limitation placed upon the power and 
authority of the President in expending this $150,000,000, and 
for the purposes of this argument and for parliamentary pur- 
poses the amendment which I have offered is really a limitation 
upon the power of the President. The President can use the 
instrumentalities of the reclamation act and can use reclama- 
tion projects for the purpose of raising food, and my amend- 
ment limits the amount that he can expend in that direction to 
$20,000,000. It is a limitation on the power of the President, 
and is therefore in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman's amend- 
ment is not in order, for two or three reasons. He thinks it is 
not germane to the section to which it is offered, and under the 
rule it must be germane to the section to which it is offered, or 
else it is not in order. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair finish his ruling. 

The Chair thinks also that if he had tried to hold it in 
order, even if not out of order on account of not being germane, 
it was not in order under the provisions of the bill to give the 
President the right to encourage production; the Chair thinks 
that even then it would be drawing on the imagination pretty 
strongly to go out and reclaim lands. You might just as well 
say that he was authorized to buy the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in order to facilitate transportation, under this section. I think 
no gentleman would conclude that that authority is given in 
this section, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the Chair hold that it would be in order 
as a separate section? i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will cross that bridge when he 
comes to it. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 10, 
the words “section 18” and insert in lieu thereof “ the preced- 
ing section.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Page 17, line 10, stri th 05 * 
Mae in liea E a the preceding ote F 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, in line 8 strike out the words “immediately and until ex- 
1 insert in lieu thereof the words “ during the time this act 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection to that. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out in line 
n 5150,000, 000,“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $250,- 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for the Barkley amendment. < did 
what I could to secure an amendment to that section for 
reasons I then stated. That amendment failed. I voted 
against striking out the section and voted for the Webb 
amendment authorizing the President to commandeer the dis- 
tilled liquors in this country and pay for them. The purpose 
of thls amendment is to appropriate $100,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of providing money to the President of the United States to 
do that which the House has authorized in the commandeering’ 
of these liquors. 

I wish to say that merely to authorize the President of the 
United States to commandeer these liquors, and authorize the 
payment for them, without providing the money with which to 
do it, is handing a gold brick to the American people. That is 
attempting to make a record that this House stands for prohi- 
bition without providing any means whatever to the President 
of the United States to carry it out. This $150,000,000 that is 
reported by the committee did not for one moment contemplate 
any such expenditure as this. The whole of the $150,000,000 
will certainly be required for other purposes, or else the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture should not have reported so large an 
amount. Presumably every dollar is needed for that purpose. 
Therefore, if the Webb amendment is to have any effect what- 
ever, if it is to be anything but—to use a common expression— 
bunk to the American people, the friends of this amendment 
owe it to this House and to their faith and sincerity to vote for 
this amendment to increase the appropriation $100,000,000. 

I want to see this really effective. I am in good faith about 
this. Are you, who have been so strenuously adyocating this 
to the fullest degree possible? 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. If these liquors are commandeered, they will 
be for the use of the Army. And would not the money already 
appropriated in that bill be used for this purpose? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not one single dollar of it, because that 
money is appropriated for a specific purpose. Not a penny 
has been appropriated for this purpose. Unless this amend- 
ment is adopted the President will not be able to commandeer 
one single dollar’s worth of liquor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The principal value of dis- 
tilled liquor is the revenue duty. Would it not be possible to 
add a provision whereby the revenue duty can be remitted? 

Mr. LENROOT. I was coming to that, but whether it is 
or not this should be done. Let mè say that the value of 
distilled liquors now in bond is at least $250,000,000, less the 
tax, and this amendment I have proposed will not purchase 
more than one-half of the distilled liquors now in bond in the 
country. I want to know some reason why the friends of 
the Webb amendment will oppose this proposed amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hoover in his statement 
desires this appropriation for the purpose of a working capital. 
He figures that if he can have this sum of money in the Treas- 
ury it will enable him to negotiate such credits as will permit 
him to do the things that are proposed to be done in this bill, 
and in a letter addressed to me as chairman of the committee 
on June 2, 1917, he makes that statement. He says: 

While it is dificult to say at the present time what amount of work- 
ing capital would be required, it appears to me it should be a sum 
between $100,000,000 and $150,000,000. If we had a positive appro- 

riation of this amount it is ble that the fact that it lay in the 

reasury available would enable us to effect credits for a large portion 
of such obligations and we might not call for any money at all, but it 
would be quite infeasible to arrange these credits unless we have a 
visible demonstration of our ability to carry margins. I would, there- 
fore, very much like to see an appropriation of, say, $150,000,000 purely 
for a working capital. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under that statement it is not contemplated 
that any part of the $150.000,000, and certainly not $100,000,000, 
could be used for the purpose of purchasing letters. 

Mr. LEVER. Itake it the gentleman’s statement is true. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. 
mittee, we have grown accustomed to dealing in tremendous 
figures, but because we have grown accustomed to dealing in 
such figures we ought not-lightly and without any real consid- 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Com- 


eration to add $100,000,000 to this bill. The amendment pro- 
pose! by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is not 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of buying for the Government alco- 
bolic tiquors—at least, it is not legally so limited. It increases 
the amount available to $250,000,000 for any of the purposes 
stated in the bill. If you use the $100,000,000 for the purchase 
of al.oholic liquors you will be not only buying liquors of that 
quantity, but you will be very seriously interfering with the 
revenues which the Government will obtain from alcoholic 
liquors If the Government is really going to go into the matter 
of buying distilled liquor, and compensating the owners for it, it 
ought to be gone into with some understanding of the size of the 
undertaking and some knowledge of the facts, and not done 
loosely on a motion of this kind. 

I appeal to the common sense of this House that they do not, 
under the excitement incident to the amendment that has been 
adopted, appropriate this amount of money. We are having 
difficulty now—the Senate is having difficulty and the House 
had difficulty—in raising sufficient revenues in connection with 
the bond issues that have been authorized to meet the expendi- 
tures that are easily foreseen for the next 12 months, and to 
burden the Treasury with another $100,000,000 that would be 
segregated for this purpose is to do an act of folly that could 
not be justified by sensible men. We are dealing with serious 
questions. We ought to deal with them seriously, soberly, and 
not be swept off our feet by proposals of this kind simply be- 
cause they are connected with a subject about which men feel 
and rarely think. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Lenroor) there were—ayes 
26, noes 153. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votsteap: At the end of section 19, page 
17, insert a new section as follows : 

‘Sec. 20. The President shall cause a detailed rt to be made 
to Congress on the 1st day of January each year of all proceedings had 
under this act during e year p ng. Such report shall, in 
addition to other matters, contain an account of all persons’ appointed 
or employed, the or compensation paid or allowed each, the 
aggregate amount of the diferent kinds of property purchased or 
requisitioned, the use and disposition made of such property, and a 
statement of all receipts, payments, and expenditures, together with a 
statement showing the general character and estimated value of all 
property then on hand and the aggregate amount and character of all 

s against the United States growing out of this act.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no objection 
to this amendment, but on the contrary favor it. I ask for a 
vote. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KıxG: Page 17, line 10, after the word 
“ eighteen,” insert a new paragraph and section, as follows, to wit: 

“Sec. 21. That for the purpose of further page tens the production 
of nonperishable agricultural products within the United States and 
for more effectually carrying out the objects of this act as expressed in 
the title and substance hereof that there be established in the Treasury 
Department a bureau, to be known as the bureau of farm risk insur- 
ance, the director of which shall be entitled to a salary at the rate of 
$5,000 per annum; that said bureau of farm insurance, subject 
to the general direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shal! as soon as 
practicable, make provisions for the insurance by the United States of 

rowing crops of nonperishable products against loss or damage by 
he action of the elements, whenever it shall appear to the Secretary 
that the producers of such crops are unable to secure adcquate farm 
risk insurance on reasonable terms; that the bureau of fa risk 
insurance, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. is hereby 
authorized to adopt and publish a form of farm risk policy and to fix 
reasonablé rates of premium for the insurance of growing cro of 
nonperishable produ against loss or damage by action of the 
elements, the of the aforesaid premiums when received to be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States; that the bureau of 
farm risk insurance, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall have power to make any and all rules and lations neces- 
sary for carrying out the pu of this section of this act; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish an advisory board 
to consist of three members skilled in the practices of farm risk in- 
surance, for the 2 of assisting the bureau of farm risk insurance 
in fixing rates of premium 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the reading of the amend- 
ment has progressed far enough to show that the amendment is 
clearly out of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is out 
of order. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to discuss the mat- 
ter. I do not object to having it voted down, but I do not want 
the Chairman to do an injustice to his intelligence by holding 
it out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
must rule. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is not in order when he mikes 
the point of order in the middle of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a right to interpose a 
point of order at any time he desires. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. DYER. 
ing section 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer it as a new sec- 
tion or an amendment to section 197 

Mr, DYER. As a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amen iment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That in order to prevent confiscation, without payment therefor, 
of property now and heretofore legally owned and used in the manu- 
facture and sale and distribution and transportation of spirituous. 
vinous, and malt liquors and the destruction of business conducted 
now and in the past under the sanction of the law, that Tull com- 
pensation to be fixed by 8 e ts on the valuation of the class of 
propery to be valued, shall be d to persons and corporations whose 
usiness has been destroyed or damaged by legislation of Federal 
Government as hereinafter provided, to all of the following-named per- 
sons, corporations, or a tions, to wit: 8 and just compen- 
sation to all engaged in the manufacture and production for sale through 
interstate commerce as bevera of malt, distilled, and vinous Hquors, 
for all property, real, personal, and mixed, actually used or emp oyed 
at the place where manufac in connection with and about the 
manufacture of said liquors above mentioned and the conduct of said 
business at the said place of manufacturing said product; adequate 
and just compensation to all those engaged in the sale at wholesale 
or retail as a beverage of malt, distilled, or vinous liquors, for all prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, used in and about the wholesale and 
retail of said liquors ; adequate and full compensation to all owners of 
vineyards, the products of which are now used for the production of 
vinous liquors for sale through interstate commerce and use as a 
beverage and of which preduct the principal part thereof is marketed 
and sold outside of the State wherein said vineyard is located: Pro- 
vided, That all malt, distilled, or vinous liquors now on band in the 
possession of manufacturers or wholesale or retail dealers or producers 
of same or in storage in private, public, or United States bonded ware- 
houses may be sold and marketed, and the provisions of this act shall 
not interfere with or affect the sale and marketing of the same; pay- 
ment to all persons drawing wages or salary on account of service ren- 
dered in the manufacture, distribution, and sale of malt, spirituous, 
and vinous liquors as a beverage, the n rt of which product 
is marketed and sold outside of the State of its manufacture, of a 
sum equivalent to one year’s wages or salary; and to provide a fund 
to pay for said property and business there shall be annually collected 
from the malt, vinous, and distilled liquor industries, in the same man- 
ner as the internal-revenue taxes are now collected from the malt, 
vinous, and distilled liquor industries, the sum of at least $100,000, 
annually, and which said above-named sum shall be in addition to all 
other taxes, whether internal revenue or otherwise imposed by the 
Federal Government on the malt, distilled, and vinous liquor industries, 
and which said sum so collected as above provided shall be set aside 
and expended to pay all losses caused and for property aboye mentioned 
destroyed or damaged and now used in the manufacture, sale, or dis- 
tribution at wholesale or retail in interstate commerce in any State 
or Territory under the jurisdiction of the United States, and which 
loss has been incurred and property damaged by legislation of the 
Federal Government; and 1 out of said fund shall be made 
for po ty above named and as compensation to those empio, ed in 
the . — in the respective States in the order of time in Which sald 
claims are . rovided, That the capacity of existing brewerles 
or distilleries engaged in interstate commerce shall not be enlar; or 
new ones built and new vineyards shall not be used to produce intoxi- 
cating liquors for sale through interstate commerce as a poets oy 

In fixing compensation for property hereunder, good will shall be 
considered and valued along with other classes of property: The 
property so paid for hereunder shall belong to the United States Gov- 
pean A and Congress shall enact such legislation from time to time as 
may be necessary to carry out the intent and purpose of this act. 

rovided, That if the vernment desires, the retary of the Treas- 
ury may, at any time, place any part or all of said fund above mentioned 
in the general revenue fund of the Federal Government and issue in lieu 
thereof to those to whom said fund would otherwise be perane bonds 
of the United States of America, yable in not less than 30 years, 
bearing interest at preyailing rate then paid by the Government. 

Sec. 2. That a commission of five members shall be 8 by the 
President, who shall have full ponro to cause the valuation of all 
property of above-described class capable experts, and such commis- 
sion shall at once proceed with its labors and value said property; and 
the commission shall, with the consent of the owner or owners thereof, 
proceed to sell said property or procure the same to be sold by sald 
owner or owners, first making payment in the amount of the value of 
sald property to the owner or owrers in Government bonds or in cash. 
Whenever property is thus sold under the terms of this act the money 
shall be placed in the Treasury of the United States. 

Provided, That all stocks of goods now on hand and all material now 
actually bought and owned by persons or corporations coming under this 


If the point of order is made the Chair 


I offer an amendment as a new section, follow- 


act may be legally utilized and disposed of in the ordinary and usual 
2 of such business, any enactments to the contrary notwith- 
standin 


SEC. F. That the commissioners appointed hereunder shall hold office 
for a term of five years and at the pleasure of the F dent, each or 
all may be removed, and each shall receive a salary of $10,000 per 
annum. 


The commission shall have power and authority to locate its’ 
office at some central point in the United States and may emplo 
help, clerical and expert, and legal and otherwise as it needs, an 


such 
incur 


ce 
thereof, and he shail be appointed by the President, and he shall receive 
a salary of $10,000 incurred 
performance of his duties, 

Sec. 4. That the commission, or any one or more of its members, may 
hold such hearings from time to time in such places as may be neces- 
. to perform their duties. 

ec. 5. That the commission shall at least once every six months, 
and oftener if directed by the President, file a written report of their 
proceedings with the Secretary of the Treasury, which shall be a public 
record and shall be printed at the expense of the Government for free 
distribution. The commission shall investigate and report on every 
pun of the manufacture and sale of spirituous, vinous, and malt 
iquors and on the State and Federal legislation thereon, and make 
such suggestions relative thereto as it deems proper. 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby e out of the Treasury of the 
United States the sum of $250, to carry out this enactment. 


Mr. LEVER (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. DYER. It is clearly in order, as the further reading will 
demonstrate. I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman a 
moment. 

Mr. DYER. This is an amendment, Mr. Chairman, providing 
for a commission to fix the value of the millions of dollars of 
property that the amendment adopted by the House this after- 
noon will destroy if it goes into effect. There is no sure way to 
provide for the payment for that property. 

Mr. LEVER. Which statement convinces the Chair that the 
gentleman’s amendment is clearly out of order. 

Mr, DYER. The gentleman may make that statement, but 
does the gentleman from South Carolina think there should 
not be some provision made for the payment of property we are 
to destroy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is willing to hear the reading 
of the amendment through, so far as that is concerned, but he 
desires to call the attention of all members of this committee 
to this fact, that we must stay within reasonable bounds, any- 
way, and the Chair thinks this is going very far afield. So 
the Chair is inclined to think he has heard enough of the 
amendment to determine that it is out of order, and therefore 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the balance of the amendment may be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
amendment to perfect the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 17, 
line 10, after the word“ ba) bing insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 20. That the employment of any person under the provisions 
of this act shall not exempt any such person from military service 
under the provisions of the selective-draft law approved May 18, 1917.“ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LEVER. The committee accepts that amendment with 
pleasure, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington and Mr. GARD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp]. i 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Mr. Garp moves to strike out all 
of the 3 in the section beginning with the word “that” on line 
18, and substitute the following: 

“Sec. 21. That the provisions of this Act shall cease to be in effect 
when the existing state of war between the United States and Ger- 
many shall haye terminated, and the fact and date of such termination 
shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the President; but the ter- 
mination of this act shall not affect any act done, or any right or 
obligation accruing or accrued, or any suit or pr ing had or com- 
menced in any civil case before the said termination pursuant to this 
Act; but all rights and liabilities under this act arising before its 
termination shall continue and may enforced in the same manner 
as if the act had not terminated. Any offense committed and all pen- 
alties, forfeitures, or liabilities incurred prior to such termination may 
be prosecuted or punished in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been terminated.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the committee accepts that 
amendment, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


LY——266 
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The CHAIRMAN; The question is ón the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Garp), 7 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. It might have been covered by the preceding one. 
I would like to have it reported and see if it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment.’ 

The Clerk read the following: 

Amendment offered 5 Mr. MILLER of Washington to section 21: That 
section 21 be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“All pending actions in Jaw or in equity; all legal and equitable 
property rights in favor of any person or the Government; all personal 
rights or rights of property affected by or growing out of this act, ex- 
isting at the time this act ceases to be in effect, shall continue and are re- 
served to such person, property. or the Government for full and final judi- 
cial or official determination in all courts and before all persons, officials, 
official boards, and tribunals; and full jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
and continued in all of said instances and eases to render full and final 
judgment therein and issue execution and levy thereon; and for such 
purposes this act shall be deemed to be in full force and effect. 

All prosecutions in any court against any person for violation of the 
provisions of this act pending at the time this act ceases to be in 
effect shall proceed to final judgment, and full jurisdiction is hereb: 
conferred and continued in all courts to judicially determine su 
prosecutions and render full and final judgment therein and execution 
a, for which purpose this act is deemed to be in full force and 


ae LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may be authorized to renumber the sections of the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] asks unanimous consent that the Clerk may be author- 
ized to renumber the sections -of the bill. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
and report the bill and amendments adopted to the House, with 
the recommendation the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass, 2 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill and amend- 
ments to the House, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. ö 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hau, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4961) 
to provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controll- 
ing the distribution of food products and fuel, had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote 
on the Barkley amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks for a 
separate vote on the Barkley amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, on reconsideration I with- 
draw my request. $ * 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his request for a 
separate vote on the Barkley amendment. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. R 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas and Mr. THOMPSON rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Youne], long a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the motion to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Agriculture, with instruc- 
tions to strike out section 3 and section 12, aņd forthwith report 


| the bill back with those two sections stricken out. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] 
moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agriculture, 
with instructions to report back the same forthwith, with 
amendments striking out section 3 and section 12. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Upon that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
mands the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and pays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of passing this bill will vote 
“yea”; those opposed will vote“ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 365, nays 5, 
answered “ present ” 5, not voting 55, as follows: 


YEAS—365. 
Alexander Edmonds Kahn min 
Anderson Ellsworth < ale 
Anthony Elston Keating Raker 
22 gorun Eo a Ramsey 
Aswe Raimseyer 
Austin Estopinal Kelly, Pa. Randall 
Ayres Evans Kennedy, Iowa Rankin 
Bacharach Fairchild, B. L. Kennedy, R. Rayburn 
Bacon Fairfield Kertner ea 
Bankhead Farr Kiess, 
Barkley Ferris Kincheloe 
Barnhart Fess Ki Roberts 
Bathri Flood Kin Robinson 
Bell Flynn Knutson Rode: 
Black Focht us Rogers 
Blackmon Foss La Follette Romjue 
Blant Francis Lani E 
nton ne ouse 
Booher Frear v Rowe 
Borland Freeman ro Rubey 
Bowers French Lea, Cal Rucker 
Brand Fuller, Mass, „Ga. Sanders, Ind. 
Britten Gandy Lehlbach Sanders, La. 
Brodbeck Gard Lenroot Sanders, N. T. 
wne Garland r Sanford 
Browning Garner T Saunders, Va. 
Bruckner Garrett, Tenn, Linthicum Schall 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tex, Little Scott, Iowa 
Burnett Gillett e Scott, Mich. 
Burroughs Glynn bec Scott, Pa. ` 
Butler Good London Scully 
Byrnes, 8, C. Goodall Lonergan 
Caldwell Goodwin, Ark, Longworth Sells 
Campbell, Kans. uld Lundeen Shallenberger 
Campbell, Pa. Graham, IN. McClintic Sherley 
Candler, Miss. Graham, eCormic! Shouse 
Cannon Gray, Ala. Siegel 
Caraway ray, N. J. McFadden Sims 
Carlin Green, lowa McKenzie Sinnott 
Carter, Mass, ‘Greene, Mass, McKeown Slemp 
Greene, Vt. 1 Sloan 
Chandler, N. Y. Gress. Laughlin. Mich. Small 
Chandler, Okla. Gri McLaughlin, Smith, Idaho 
Church , Griffin Madden Smith, Mich, 
Claypool Hadie: zyr Smith, C. B. 
Coady Hamil Maher Smith, T. F. 
Collier Hamilton, Mich. Mansfield nook 
Connally, Tex. Hamilton, N. Y, Mapes 7 Snyder 
Connelly, Hamlin Martin, La. Stafford 
Cooper, Ohio pa Ma Steagall 
Cooper, W. Va. Harrison, Miss. Miller, Minn. Stedman 
Cooper, Harrison, Va. Miller, Wash. Steele 
Cople. askell Mondell Steenerson 
Costello Hastings Montague Stephens, Miss. 
Cox Haugen oon Sterling, III. 
Crago Hawley Moore, Pa. Sterling, Pa. 
Cramton Hayden Moores, Ind. Stevenson 
Crosser Heaton Morgan Stiness 
Currie, Mich, Heflin Morin Strong 
Curry, Cal. Heintz Mott Sullivan 
N Y. Helm Mudd Sumners 
Dallinger Helvering Neely Sweet 
Darrow Hensley Nelson Swift 
Davidson Hersey 3 Switzer S 
B Hicks Nichols, e 
er HIN Nolan Talbott 
Dempsey Hilliard 0 Taylor, Ark. 
Denison Holland Oldfield Taylor, Colo. 
Dewalt 8 Oliver, Ala. T è 
Dickinson Honston Oliver, N. Y. Templeton 
Dies Howard Olney mas 
Din Huddleston Osborne Thom 
Dillon Hull, Tenn, Overmyer Tillman 
Dixon Humphreys Tilson 
Dominick Husted Padgett Timberlake 
Doolin, Hutchinson Pa Tinkham 
Doolittle e Par Towner 
Doremus ireland Parker, N. J. Treadway 
Doughton Jacoway Parker, N. Y. Van e 
Dowell James Phelan Venable 
Drane Johnson, S Dak, Porter estal 
Drukker Johnson, Wash. Pou son 
Dyer es, Tex. Pratt Volstead 
Eagan Jones, Va. Price Waldow 
Eagle Juul Purnell Walker 


Walsh Wetb Williams Woods, Iowa 
Walton Welling Wilson, III. Woodyard 
Wason Wel Wilson, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Watkins ` 1 Wilson, Tex. an 
Watson, Pa. Wheeler Wingo 
Watson, Va. White, Me. Winslow 
Weaver White, Ohio Wise 
NAYS—5. 
ane Slayden ` Ward Young, Tex, 
. ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
8 Hulbert Kitchin Sabath 
7 NOT VOTING—55. 
Adamson Denton Hull, lowa Powers 
Imon Dunn Johnson, Ky. Rainey 

Buchanan ey, Ohio Ri n 
Byrns, Tenn. Fairchild, G. W. Kreider Rowland 
Captrill elds uan Russell 
Capstick her. McAndrews Shackleford 

rew Fitzgerald McArthur Sherwood 
Carter, Okla. Fordne: ann Sisson 
Clark, Fla Fuller, Martin, III. Snell 
Clark, Pa Gallivan Mason Stephens, Nebr. 
Classon Glass O'Shaunessy Vare 
Crisp Godwin, N. C. Peters Voigt 
Dale, Vt. Ha — Platt Wood, Ind. 
Dent Hollingsworth Polk 15 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Fisuer (for) with Mr. Woop of Indiana (against), 
For one week: 

Mr. Krrehix with Mr. Mann. 

Until further notice: 

Crank of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. Hayes. 

. Crisp with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Luxx with Mr. Crarx of Pennsylvania, 

. GALLAGHER with Mr. POWERS. 

. Grass with Mr. ROWLAND, 

. ALMON with Mr. CLAsson. 

. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. CAPSTICK, 
Dupré with Mr. PLATT. 

Frrzcrratp with Mr. Forpney. 

. CANTRILL with Mr. Sisson, 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 
„ Riorpan with Mr. SNELL. 


Mr. McAnpbrews with Mr. Voter. 
Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, 
is absent. I have a pair with him, and I want to withdraw 


mY affirmative vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. STERLING. My colleague, Mr. Mason, is absent on 
account of sickness, He says that if he had been able to be 
present he would have voted for the bill, and he wished me to 
so announce. 

Mr. FOSTER. My colleague, Mr. Rarvey, is unavoidably 
absent, and he requests me to say that if he were present he 
would vote for the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My colleague, Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee, is 
unavoidably absent on account of sickness, Were he present 
he would vote in the affirmative, 

Mr. SMALL. My colleague, Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina, 
is confined to his home by illness. If present, he would vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My colleague, Mr. VARE, is 
unavoidably absent, but if he were here he would vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. HERSEY. My colleague, Mf. PETERS, is absent. He 
is in favor of the bill, and would so vote if present. 

Mr. DIXON. My colleague, Mr. Denton, is unavoidably 
absent. If present, he would vote for the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. My colleague, Mr. McArTHUR, is unavoid- 
ably absent. He requests me to announce that if he were here 
he would vote for the bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of New York. My colleague, Mr. Dunn, 
is unable to be here. If he were present, he would vote for the 
bill. 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. My 
absent on a business errand. If he we 
he would vote for the bill. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the vote was received with applause. 

On motion of Mr. LEVER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


league, Mr. Date, is 
present, I am satisfied 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
McAnprews for three days, on account of illness in his family. 


i917. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
O'SHAUNESSY] telegraphs me asking indefinite leave of absence 
on account of illness in his family. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE BELGIAN COMMISSION. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Speaker be authorized to invite the Belgian mission to visit 
the House on Wednesday next, at such time as is convenient to 
them, and that at that time the House take a recess for one-half 
hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] 
asks unanimous consent that the Speaker be authorized to invite 
the Belgian commission to be with us next Wednesday, at such 
hour as they may select, and that at that time the House take 
a recess for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF AMBASSADOR BAKHMETIEFF, 


`~ Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address delivered to-day by the ambassador representing the 
new Republic of Russia may be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the remarks of the Speaker introducing him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Will that permission mean that these remarks 
will be inserted in the proper place in the proceedings of the 
day? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will make that order. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. HULBERT. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the subject of aeronautics, 

The SPEAKER. The gerftleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of aeronautics. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

ADJOURN MENT. 5 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 25, 1917, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


Is there 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 5165) to provide for the plan- 
ning, improyement, relocation, construction, and maintenance of 
a system of improved national highways and State highways 
designed to facilitate the movement of troops, equipment, muni- 
tions, and supplies in time of peace and in time of war and to 
promote the general welfare of the people of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5166) to amend certain sections of the act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provi- 
sions for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 5167) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide aid to State or Territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
United States,” approved August 27, 1888, as amended March 
2, 1889; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5168) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate condemned cannon and 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: A 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 5169 granting a pension to 
Jacob Kuhn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5170) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh 
Watkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JUUL: A bill (H. R. 5171) for the relief of Soren 
Jensen, of Chicago, III.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5172) granting a pension to 
Henry H. Snow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5173) granting a pension to Delos M, 
Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. i 
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By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 5174) granting a pension to 
Harry Hirschensohn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 5175) granting an increase of 
pension to James Ralph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5176) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Large; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5177) for the relief of 
Lula McCarty ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 5178) granting a pension to 
Harry Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5179) granting 
an increase of pension to James M. Shuey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


; 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America, favoring the Lever food-control bill 
and urging its immediate passage; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. : 

Also (by request), petition of Columbia Lodge, No. 174, Inter: 
national Association of Machinists, Washington, D. C., favoring 
the Lever food-control bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of Zion Society, Newark, N. J., 
urging the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. : t 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Grand Council of Wisconsin 
United Commercial Travelers of America, protesting against 
any legislation increasing the first-class postage rate until the 
postage on second-class mail has been raised to the point where 
the carriage of that class of. mail will be on a self-sustaining 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Roundy, Peckham & Dexter, Milwaukee, 
Wis., favoring the Lever food-control bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. ~ i 

Also, petition of Wisconsin State Council of Defense, favoring 
the control of coal mines by the Government; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, fayoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Social Service Commission of 
the Diocese of Milwaukee, Wis., urging the creation of effective 
zones about all military camps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, : 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of citizens of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment 
of legislation which will prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the mothers and women of 
Dorchester, Mass., favoring the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors; ig the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

Also, petition of Boston Musicians’ Protective Association, 
Boston, Mass., urging the ownership and operation by the Goy- 
ernment of the railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, food 
supply, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GANDY: Petition of certain residents of Fort Pierre, 
S. Dak., favoring the prohibition of the liquor business as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of certain citizens of Benton County, 
Iowa, favoring prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of Fulton Young People's Branch, 
Pennsylvania Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; Warren 
B. Kirk, president of Little Britain Loyal Temperance Legion, 
Nottingham, Pa.; and Mary Edith Hershey, of Lancaster, Pa., 
urging the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Musicians’ 
Protective Union, Local 198, of Providence, in the State of 
Rhode Island, favoring passage of Lever food bill before July 1; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of the Oklahoma State Osteo- 
pathic Association, tendering their professional services to the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Oklahoma State Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, urging immediate prohibition of the liquor traffic; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Charles W. Hergitt, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 
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Also, petition of members of Christ Church, Manlius, Onon- 
daga County, N. Y.. favoring national Faun to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ira ©. Estes and other citizens of the city 
of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition ; to the-Com- 
mittee on the Judieiary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of residents of West Eaton, of 
Harrisville, and of Denmark, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of County Clare Association of 
California, San Francisco, Cal, urging that hearings be held on 
the so-called. Mason resolution, House joint resolution No. 88, 
calling on Great Britain to grant Ireland her freedom; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TREAD WAI: Petition of the manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of Holyoke, Mass.; the manufacturers of Holyoke, 
Mass.; and sundry citizens of Granville, Mass., urging the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpar, June 25, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Friday, June 22, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Martin Smoot 
Bankhead Husting Nelson Sterling 
Beckham James New Sutherland 
Borah Johnson, Cal Norris Swanson 
Brady Johnson, S. D. Page Thomas 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Penrose Thompson 
Broussard Jones, W: Poindexter Tillman 
Chamberlain Kell Ra: Townsend 
Colt Kendrick Reed ‘Trammell 
Culberson Kenyon Robinson Underwood 
mins <ing Saulsbury Vardaman 
Curtis Kirby Shafroth Wadsworth 
Dillingham La Follette 8 Walsh 
Fernald Lewis Sherman Warren 
Fletcher a — Shields Williams, 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ga 
Gerry McKellar Smith, Md. 
Hale MeNary Smith, Mich. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr], on account of illness, I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have an editorial from the New York Times on food control 
read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“UNTIMELY ZEAL FOR PROHIBITION. 

= The food-administration bill has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives with an amendment that if finally accepted would 
cost the country $350,000,000 yearly. Apart from any other 
objection to the attachment of an out-and-out prohibition meas- 
ure to a bill designed to conserve the Naticn’s food supply in a 
time of great peril, the prospective loss to the revenues of the 
entire sum derived annually from liquor taxes is open to serious 
objection. The Senate should keep the provisions of the bill 
restricting the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcoholie 
liquors within reasonable bounds. 

“In the House of Representatives 365 Members, after a bitter 
contest, have chosen to go on record as favoring absolute prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors during the war. 
It is probable that many of those who voted for the drastic liquor 
amendment Saturday night did so in order to get the bill through 
on time, confident that the Senate would reasonably modify it. 
Restriction of the use of foodstuffs in distilleries may be neces- 
sary. It is well for the law to recognize the essential fact that 
our food supplies must be protected at whatever cost. But to 
turn the food-administration bill, at the last moment of the 


House debate upon it, into a strict prohibition measure, without 
counting the cost at all, is going too far. It is utterly unreason- 
able. The pending revenue bill is already large enough without 
the addition of another huge sum to make up for the elimination 
of $350,000,000 of present taxes. The effect of the liquor amend- 
ment is to change the character of the food bill to make its main 
previsions practically subordinate to the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of liquors. 

“All this distraction of legislative energy from the main busi- 
ness of the hour, this continuous attempt to make a subsidiary 
question principal, seriously interferes with war measures. 
Senator WapswortH has proposed an amendment to the food- 
control bill which gives the President power to prohibit the use 
of food materials in the manufacture of distilled liquors, beers, 
and ales. That is the proper method. It was employed by the 
House in the provision authorizing the President to commandeer 
existing stocks of alcoholic liquors if alcohol is needed in the 
manufacture of explosives, He may be trusted to use that au- 
thority with discretion. Instead of making an iron rule, founded 
on a disputed theory, give the President the power to act as 
necessity requires. That is sound economics. The other course 
is premature, and therefore without justification. Whenever, in 
the interests of economy, efficiency, and grain preservation, na- 
tional prohibition is necessary, the President should have the 
power to prescribe it as a war measure, and for no other reason. 
The plain duty of the Senate is to eliminate the prohibitive 
amendment and substitute for it one based on an intelligent con- 
sideration of the situation.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I tender a substitute for 
the present pending bill, to have it printed asd laid on the table 
for further consideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will lie on 
the tat’? and be printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have here a short state- 
ment by Hon. William Jennings Bryan, formerly Secretary of 
State, regarding the food-control bill, I send it to the desk and 
I should like to have it read. It is short, but I regard it as 
quite a valuable contribution to the discussion of the subject. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

W. J. Bryan, passing through Washington the other day, gave out the 
22 emphatic statement in support of the administration's food- 
con 

“ War is not a norma! condition; it is abnormal and 
dinary remedies. The farmers are’ urged to increase the food ick sn 
and should be guaranteed against an eta go rice; without sick 
guaranty they might be pere: for thei ET The consum- 
ers, too, deserve leg Sonny from fi specula — . — ry government that 
can commandeer lives of its —.— men and call for the money of 
its older men should have power to protect the whole people from the 
greed of an unpatriotic ay — am not afraid to trust the President 
with the powers which the f. administration bill proposes: to confer. 
He acts in the daylight and 2. — a selfish interest. No President 
would abuse such a power.“ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I present certain amendments to the pend- 
ing bill, which I ask may be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, T ask to have read into the Lecorp 
two or three letters which I send to the desk and to have printed 
in the Recorp certain others without reading. The first letter 
which L send to the desk is from Mr. James G. McSparron, who 
is an officer of the State Grange of Pennsylvania, and is also 
an officer of the National Grange; but, more than that, he is 
one of the most intelligent and thoughtful men I have ever had 
the pleasure of knowing. I ask to have his letter read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reading the 
letter sent to the desk by the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I shall not object to these letters, but 
I shall after the reading of the letters call for the regular order. 
I understand the Senator from Missouri [Mr, REED] is ready 
to proceed with his address. 

Mr. REED. He is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Hon. THOMAS P. GORE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I can not refrain from — a 5 reciation 
of your gallant stand in a defense of the farmers” ri, fs emer- 
Ewen E our speech in the Senate was timely 3 pie tel and your 

as to the decreased 8 St a result of unwise | P pe 
ton, w 1 dead ea Picky rove as =, as fate. st under such strong leaders 
bill will be amended so as 


—— food 
mm tern to “fo. Hight lines gt ar) purpose intended without 
injustice to the prod 
Sin James G. McSrarrox. 


cerely, 8 


LANCASTER, Pa, June 21, 1917. 


Mr. GORE, I send to the desk a letter from Mr. R. D. Bowen, 
of Paris, Tex., an officer in the National Farmers’ Union. I 


ask to have this letter read because section 3 of the pending bill 
subjects the pledging and financing of all farm products to gov- 
ernmental control and this letter has direct reference to the un- 
wisdom of such a policy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator desire to have the 
letter read? 

Mr. GORE. I should like to have this letter and one or two 
others read, and I have asked to have printed other letters 
in the Reoorp, for I think the Senate should be in possession 
of the information given by the letters. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree with the Senator that the letter 
ought to be read. 

There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows > 

Panis, TEX., June. 19, 1917. 


Hon. C. A. CunBerson, United States Senator, 

Hon. THOMAS P. Gorm, United States Senator, 

Hon. Morris SBEPPARD, United States Senator, 

Hon. Hoxe SmırH, United States Senator, 

Hon. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: While I fully appreciate the enormous burden which 
you are now working under, at the same time I suggest that you com- 
municate with Mr. W. P. G. Harding, president Federal Bank 
B „ and Mr, J. S. Williams, Comptroller of Currency, and ascertain 
from them Se eee ou can as to attempts which have been 
made, and which possibly will be repeated, to try and have the Gov- 
ernment issue orders to all banks which are carrying loans on cotton 
to call in such loans. 

Mr. Theodore Price and other well-known cotton price, manipulators 
of New York have been making repeated efforts for weeks and weeks 
past to try and bring about a decline in Hap Bree of cotton. 

After thelr attempts had proved futile a tement went the rounds 
to the effect that southern banks would call in all loans on co’ 

This statement was shown to be unfounded, and it is now whispered 
that attempts have been made to have the Government instruct that 
such action be taken on the part of the banks carrying cotton loans. 

The farmers of this coun will meet as best they can the emer- 
gencies which confront us all, and no class of our citizens can be 
relied upon for any more loyalty than can the farmers. 

It seems that up to date most every interest in this country has 
been heard in full on the question of war taxation and price control 
except the farmers. 

Awaiting your advice. 

Yours, ly, R. D. Bowxx. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say that I have no information 
on the matter mentioned except what is contained in the letter, 
but Mr. Bowen is a man of considerable business experience, and 
no man in the country is better advised as to the needs or wishes 
of the cotton farmers of the South, 

T have also a letter written by a farmer who farms, which T 
wish to have read. Í . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letter 
as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

7 MULHALL, OKLA., June 19, 1917. 
Hon. T. P. GORE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stk AND FRIEND: I see by the papers you are against the food 
bill. Good for you. Do all you 2 — 5 it Us farmers must have 
a big price for our stuff if we don’t we can not any longer. We 
have to pay $4 a sack for flour to live on to raise this crop, cents a 
pound for twine to bind it, $3 to $4 a day for help, $200 for binders to 
cut it, and everything else proportion. We have got to have a big 
price. So do all you can against the food bill. Farmers are awfully 
dissatisfied the way things are going down here. We don’t want any 
more trouble than it is, so do all you can a 

Yours, truly, J. E. WESLEY. 


Mr. GORE. Of course, the language used in this letter is 
rather extreme, and I do not entirely indorse it; but I wish for 
the purpose of calling the farmer’s viewpoint to the attention of 
the Senate to have one other letter read, and then I shall not 
detain the Senate longer. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

z BISON, OKLA., June 2/, 1917. 
Hon. T. P. Gone, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: [ama small wheat grower. I 8 appreciate the 
stand you have taken on that regulation of food bill, governmental 
prices, etc. We have begun to thrash here. Buyers of grain say they 
do not know what it is worth, etc. All such expressions. Such a state 
of chaos te exist at a time when we need to settle our bills is out- 
rageous. We are now paying 20 cents here for thrashing. We paid $3 
for single hemp during harvest and 20 cents for twine. 

A Representative of any agricultural State should look to the interest 
of its honest toilers in the field. 

Congress should not enact laws that will hurt the American farmer, 
rdless of what Mr. Hoover says, or anyone else. 

e are willing to do our bit every time, but it seems a poor time to 
beat down the prices of wheat just now. I note that the Daily Okla- 
homan never falls to stab you, but when all the smoke clears away they 


re 


will find T. P. Gore leading in every political fight in Oklahoma for 
many years to come. Do not fool yourself, the farmers know about 
these things. 


Sir, no answer is needed to this. Doubtless the food bill will be a 
law before this reaches Washington. But I wanted to send you my 
persona! good wishes. 

Yours, respectfully. V. B. BEARD. 

Mr. GORE. I now desire to present a number of letters and 
telegrams, which I ask tọ have inserted in the RECORD. 
woke .. 4 


the 


‘found in the world, has dec 


pis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


(Telegram.] 


Fort WORTH, TEX., June 21, 1917. 
Senator THomas’ P. GORE, 


Washington, D. C.: 

All the farmers, nearly to a man, throughout this country look n 

food-control Proposals as inimical to their interest and directed to 
ir ence of which they witness the retirement of ele- 
vator and mill men from. p of w just as the thrashers are: 
getting well under way, and note that actual thrashed wheat, of which 
we have the new crop ly in Texas and. Oklahoma that is to be 
ed in two weeks from over three to less 
than two dollars per bushel. At the same time there was published in 
the papers a sta’ ent purportin 7 5 
chasers at Fort Worth. ose 11 elevators are empty, that Mr. Hoover 
had advised them against stocking u 


S. H. Cowan. 


PETERSBURG, IND., June 20, 1917. 
Senator Gonm. 

Dear Sm: In my last night's paper I read of the food bill concocted 
3 one Herbert C. Hoover—to us an own man. I am an admirer 
of President Wilson, but fear that he is making a very serious mistake 
in selecting a man unknown to ess men to manage a thousand 
millions of food products. 

I am a retired farmer; was formerly the largest wheat raiser in 
Indiana, raising 51 good wheat crops in as many years. We talked 
the matter over last night, some 10 or 11 large farmers, and I was se- 
lected to write you and ask you to please see that Hoover does not put 
up some job on us farmers. President Wilson some two weeks ago 
said that he wished to “stimulate production,” and we are afraid that 
if Hoover has his way that production of foodstuff, especially whea 
will be injured—practically ruined. The men said last night that 
an inexperienced man like Hoover had the management of crops that 
ney would stop raising wheat altogether and use their land for other 


ngs. 

Hoping that you will continue to look after that man Hoover and 
not allow him to ruin the country and starve the soldiers who are 
Aghting the battles for democracy. 

truly, W. A. OLIPHANT. 


P. 8.— Senator J. E. Watson and Representative Cox know me. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Bowling „ Ky., June 21, 1917. 
Senator GORE, i 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
{iy Dear Sm: The 8 around Bowling Green is strictly an 
cultural one. We have no factories, but a great farming country.“ 
e as farmers are very much interested in the food-contro! bill now 
before Congress. We have kept up with the bill somewhat and have. 
read your 5 h opposing this bill in some ways. 
In my opinion, it woyld be a 


feat mistake for Congress to do any- 
thing or pass any bill that would discourage the farmer in producing 
the largest possible food products. 


All types of business are now making enormous profits, and the op-, 
portunity seems now better for the farmer than it has been for 25 
years, and: to undertake to limit the . of farm products and allow 
all other classes of producers to get mense prices hardly seems 
to us. The thing we need in this country is an enormous increase in 
our food products.. The farmers are doing their level best to meet this 
demand on them; but when you my that wheat shall sell at such a 
price that flour can be bought at eight or nine dollars per barrel, then 
you are discriminating against the farmer. The same would be true 
of all other food ucts. What we want to do is to encourage and 
help the farmer to raise immense erops and regulate the price in that 
way—by supply and demand—rather than by. legislation. 

ou may pass laws and enforce them to prevent the trusts and specu- 
lators from cornering the market on farm products, but certainly you 
should de nothing to hinder the farmer in his enthusiastic and pa- 
triotic work in producing the largest possible yield. of every character 
of foodstuff. 

I have not had the pleasure of your acquaintance, but I am inter- 
ested in. these questions, 

Yours, very truly, J. Wir POTTER. 
= June 21, 1917. 
To Senator GORE: 

Dear Sin: Please, Mr. Gors, do all in your power against the food- 
control bill in Congress, I am a Pennsylvania farmer, and if the bill 
passes I believe we will have one of the biggest famines in 1918 that 
we ever had. Farmers are planning to quit the work if it passes and 
just raise enough food for themselves. ‘arm help is searce as it e 
and how in the world is the r farmer going to raise food to fi 
the world without ag T And wages are so high he can't afford to 
hire if he is to work for nothing for the Government. The farmer’s 
children will go to the shop as soon as they are of the age of 16, 
The shop prefers them to city people, as they can rely on them better, 
Those who are for the pill are only that kind. like a York man sald to 
one of my neighbors [ast winter. e said. “ We will soon get rid of the 
farmer now.” Then my neighbor said, “ Where will you et your food 
from?” He said, “They will ship it to us from the city. ‘eople are 
getting so smart, why can't they pass a law that they won't eat? Then 
they will have more money for amusement, which they like better than 
raising food, which don't pay. How is the farmer, with his children 
in the shop, going to do his farm work and pay a laborer from $2 to $3 
a day for working eight hours, like the farmer who hired potato pickers at 
$1.50 a day and board and picked up a bushel that pays when potatoes 
sold for cents? That is the way the bill will work on the farmer. 
if . The farmer will just quit; that’s all. Where will the world 
gets its food supply from if the experienced farmer gets another job 
at $5 a day? ose that are in favor of the bill know nothing at all 
of experimental farming. If the bill passes, this country will experi- 


ihe ate ate = 
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ence one of the worst times it has ever seen so far. So please try 
and work against it in all your power to save our country. 
Yours, sincerely, 


PENNSXLVANIA FARMER. 


z STANTON, MICH., June 21, 191. 
Senator Gorn, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: I appreciate your stand for the farmer on the food 
uestion. I can not understand why the farmer has got to be the goat. 
f Mr. Hoover is going to put wheat down to $1.25 we might just as 

well quit raising it e farmers of Montcalm County, at $1.50 a bushel 
is year, won’t break even on their crop, and we might as well let 
our lards lie as to hire high-price labor. machinery, horses, etc., to put 
in with. Let Mr. Hoover look at it from the farmer's side and not 
make a grand-stand play from the Chicago wheat pit. If it was wrong 
to pay Onton on wheat, why did he not prosecute them? And it must 
have n wrong or else they would not have been — to a stop. The 
gave the gambler a chance to get from under, but how about the sma 
elevators all over the country that pay. the farmer $3.25 for wheat 
and have to take $2.30 for it to-day? d they get a chance? I have 
in mind one elevator that lost $5, on wheat. He bought at those 
figures, and there are 1,000 similar circumstances. I am a farmer 
and have always been a farmer, but four years I was sheriff. and I 
pan in from 12 to 15 hours a day myself and am paying $60 a month 
o my farm hands in order to raise a big crop. And picked if 
it does not make a man feel like quitting when such a man as Hoover 
goes to pulling down an honest living profit. I belleve Mr. Hoover 
should look at it from the farmer’s side for once. I am going to get 
out a petition ed by our farmers protesting a st reducing the 
price on our product as long as we are up against the high wages, etc. 

I am as good loyal citizen as the Uni States has got, and we 

Danes have as little love for Germany as anybody. We had two wars 
with her ourselves. 

Thanking you tor your time, I remain, 


Yours, truly, W. E. RASMUSSEN. 


8 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., June 22, 1917. 
Hon. Tuomas P. GORE, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I note the stand you are taking on the food-control bill 
and wish to say that in my opinion you are absolutely right. The past 
season I handled 3,000,000 bushels of Oklahoma’s wheat crop and I 
believe I know something about the condition. 

If Mr. Hoover’s program goes through the Armour Grain Co. and 
several other large concerns will have the same grip on the grain trade 
that they have on the packing industry, and that Standard Oil has on 
the oil trade. Small exporters like myself were fighting for our lives 
when the war came on, as these people were trying then to eliminate 
us from the grain business, and were paying a price for grain in the 
country that compelled us to do business for nothing. I have closed 
my office; my office force are now 8 otherwise, as I could not 
afford to try to carry on a business in the face of present conditions. 
I have three farms and 1 am writi this letter m the farmer’s 
standpoint. I fee: that we would all willing to do our fair s 
towards winning the war, but I do not see why we should accept an 


unfair portion uf the burden. 
For instance, we have to buy a new thrashing machine and engine, 
and have to pay the increased cost of steel and labor in that purchase, 


Why, then, should our product have to be sold at a fixed price that 
suits the ideas of a dictator who is not familiar with the farming con- 
dition? The remedy for th? situation is in increased wages for labor 
where it is necessary and in that way spread the burden equally on all 
shoulders. A number of people that I have argued with stated that it 
is alright, I can get along, but what about the r laboring man 
working for $2 a day, I am Paying $2.50 per day for cotton choppers 
on the farm, and have paid for a man and his team. 

In addition to this, consideration should be given to the 12,000,000 
acres that the farmers cultivated and seeded with high-priced seeds 


that was a failure. When the farmer did not get the cost of production 
out of his product nothing was heard of any legislation to give him a 
minimum price that would render him a return for his investment 


and labor. I felt that when Mr. Hoover was suggested as food con- 
troller that if anyone knew anything about the condition, he did, but 
if he has been quoted correctly in the pes press he has been very 
unfair in-his statements. No one is better qualified than Mr. Hoover 
to say what the average price the allies and Belgium relief paid for 
their suppiles, but I have never heard any statement from Mr. Hoover 
as what this price was. However, he says that the farmers received 
$1.22 for their wheat, and the same wheat was selling in New York 
that day for $3.18. Any well-posted person knows that the situation 
came about as follows: First, our winter wheat crop was cut short, 
and when it was harvested prices advanced, but wheat was being 
bought and sold and deilyered for export all auring that time. Then 
the serious situation developed in the Northwest when the crop was a 
failure and prices made a further advance, but wheat was being de- 
livered for export ard was passing from the farmers through the mills 
and into consumption at the prtces that prevailed. Then the Argentine 
trop failed and prices sustained a further advance. Then there was a 
lot of advertising on the front pages of the newspapers and articles 
by Mr. Vrooman and others in the Agricultural Department, and the 
payne war to buying in \ hysterical way, which advanced the price 
8 urther. 

The Government had 100 agents 3 to locate the food speculator 
and hoardir. and the only thing that they were able to find was 16 
egg dealers in Chicago against whom they not indictment. 

This cry about food sporulation is a screen ind which they are 
attempting to repress the price of the product. If there had been 
one-hundredth part of the food manipulation charged, the United States 
Government agents would have certainly been, able to tell who was 
doing It. 

I think that it takes a great deal of courage to take the position 
yon rain taking at the present time, but I believe that you are absolutely 
yi ut, 2 
s C. Y. SEMPLE. 
PRENTISS, OKLA. 


Yours, very truly, 


Hon. T. P. GORE, ! 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
As debate on the Lever food-control bill soon commences I wish as 
I am 58 3 
en 


a farmer to protest against the passage of this bill. 
old, and know the hardships the farmer has had to endure. 


fat hogs sold for less than $3 per hundredweight, wheat 60 cènts per 
bushel, corn 123 cents, oats 10 cents hundreds, yes, thousands ot 
farmer boys left the farms for a soft job in towns and cities, got smart 
and called the honest farmer Old hayseed,” -“ Clodhopper,” etc., and 
now these same people are clamoring for Congress to control the price 
of the product of the farm, The farmer has always had to stand 
droughts, hailstorms, and the elements over which he had no control, 
and stand or fall on the inevitable law of supply and demand. When 
crops were short or prices low the farmer has not rushed to Con 
for help. No; he mortgaged real and personal property at a high 
rate of interest; and now, when the wheat crop is almost a failure 
and outlook for corn crop looks very uncertain, why should Congress 
be so un ust to the farmer as to pass a law that he is cut off from 
the world’s open market? Does the President want Congress to pass 
this bill and bring another Coxy's army to Washington? You know, 
my dear Senator, that such an army can be raised without a conscript 
act of Congress, 5 

There may be food gamblers, middleman's prote and all that, but 
the plain fact is that the Liverpool market has always governed the 
world’s markets, and now when that market is in distress England 
sends Lord Northcliffe to help dictate with Hoover and others how 
Con, shall control the resources of the United States. Public 
sentiment is fast forming that there is executive and legislative 
branches in our form of government. and the people do not want ary 
dictator over their Representatives in Congress. Sentiment is not in 
favor of Prussianism nor Germany’s methods of control of national 


resources, 
Respectfully, W. H. LESHER. 


— 


VERDEN, OKLA., June 21, 1917. 
Hon. T. P. Gore. 
Dear Sin: Will write you a few lines as I see some of the papers 
are criticizing you, but it is just the papers, we farmers are with you 


almost to a man. Fight this food-control bill to a finish. You are 
right, and don’t give in to President Wilson or anyone else. It looks 
to me as if dent Wilson could have his way Congress had better 


appoint him dictator and adjourn. It is something awful for one man 
to have and want the pora that Congress is bes AL on our Presi- 
dent. There are men that were against you that are for you now. 
Respectfully, 
T. F. GRAHAM. 


DURANT, OKLA., June 21, 1917. 


Senator T. P. GORE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr Dear Senator: The grain dealers of both Oklahoma and Texas 
ate Cabins considerable interest in the bill now proposed regarding food 
contro 

I have not seen the text of the bill, but, judging from the informa- 
tion I can gather from the s hes made regar ing the measure, I 
am of the opinion that it will have a tendency to do away with the 
grain buyers like myself, or middlemen, as they call them. 

We note with pleasure that you are 7 to this bill and are 
wridog you directly to give you our own ideas regarding it, dnd also 
for information as to this bill. As no one knows what the maximum 
price would be, we understand it, it will be in the power of one 
man—either the dent or Mr. Hoover—to name that price. I can 
not understand how one man, not ted in dealing in in, could 
name a price that would be satisfactory to the farmers and grain deal- 
ers and the public generally, for if he should name a maximum price 
that farmers would not be willing to accept we do not think he could 
force farmers to take this prea; and the producers could therefore hold 
their in, trusting to get a better deal probably later on. If, there- 
fore, the receipts were curtailed by reason of the producers 1 for 
better prices, the object of the bill could not be accomplished ; and, on 
the other hand, if after giving the law a trial it was found the prices 
were too low and he decided to change them to a higher maximum, 
that would probably destroy the merit of the bill, for if he makes a 
flexible price he would be doing no more than what the future 
gamblers are doing in Chicago. 

In the meantime there are millions of dollars invested in the in 
belt in elevators and buildin, erected for the purpose of handling 
grain by the grain dealers of the country, and if the prices were made 
so as to apply directly to the producer we do not see wherein the grain 
dealers would be of any use or benefit, but has the effect in its operation 
to place the elevator men and in dealers out of business. 

If the maximum peice is to be made applicable to grain dealers and 
not the producer, of course that price would be a matter of public in- 
formation and the producer would want a full maximum or allow the 
dealers or elevators a small commission for handling it. Thus it would 
not be profitable, and I think the ultimate result would be the closin 
of all these elevators and retirement of the so-called middlemen; and 
they might go a step further and say that the Government might decide 
later to place their own agents at buying stations, and thus take charge 
of the grain interests as well as cotton. If this is not rank socialism, 
we do not know what the term means. We believe in fair and equitable 
laws being passed that should affect all people alike. 

We fully realize, however, that. parties in favor of the bill consider 
that the end justifies the means; but we believe in these war times a 
bill like this should be given a great deal of thought in regard to the 
future consequences it may have. Of course, I am writing from an 
interested standpoint, being in the grain business, but believe that I 
have a right to make an honorable living out of the grain business so 
long as I do not injure the interest of my fellow man, 

e can only hope that the bill will not pass and that when our law- 
makers give it their fair consideration they will not vote for the bill. 


Yours, truly, 
D. Heap & Sox. 


P. S.—We would thank you very much if you could send us a copy of 
the proposed bill that is now before Congress. 8 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., June 21, 1917. 
Senator T. P. GORE, j 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: With the experience of 28 years traveling in differ- 
ent States, and especially this State, among the farmers, and having 
witnessed some of the conditions resulting from poor returns for their 
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products which usually — ge leaving the producer, I am 


convinced that man even * to 


thousands o 
homa that have been idle in the past will Do pu 
farmer feels that he zo be the beneficiary of the value of his 
based on local and conditions and demands, Many 
suspicion of the Ee exchanges’ motives in quoting only July and 
23 prices on 3 and yet lowering oe price practically each 
based on 


are aware that during these months a la 2 
wheat will be thrashed, and farmers, — tenant class, 
will be compelled to sell part, if not all, crop at prices current 
during July, aps ge ana aft 
y 
charitable than the Chicago gamblers. 


I do not know your line of argument in in 


a ng ur position 

. opposing the administration's 8 b 5 — Ft * as 1 do 
1 1 you are correct, and I am only one of many who 
ee 


Semething must be done to encourage ent ree who have remained, 
and those who left the farms to return, and the most stimulating 
something will be reasonable compensation for their laber and im- 


vestments. 

One farmer states that in eee en last he could have 
contracted bis 1917 crop of wheat for $2.70 per bushel for July 17 
delivery at his railroad tien. 

I hand you a clipping from this morning’s Oklahoman—not Tor infor- 


mation but amusement. 
Yours, respectfully, B. F. LAKE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr President, last week in some remarks 
made by me on the food-control bili I quoted a maxim which 
was supposed to be on a cardboard over Mr. Hoover's desk 
and which appears in the Concresstonar Rrconn. My au- 
thority is the statement made to me by those who claimed to 
know, as well as having read it in a sheet that is current about 
Washington, called the Bulletin, in which appeared the fol- 
lowing maxim, said to be over Mr. Hoover's desk or at his door: 

To hell with yesterday. This is to-day. 

In justice to Mr. Hoover I desire to say that I have received 
from him a letter under date of June 23, 1917, saying that 
no such sign was ever there, and that he should like to have 
given as much publicity to this denial as was given to the origi- 
nal statement. I very cheerfully ask that the letter be printed 
at length in the Concressionazt Recoxp and that the correction 
be made. It is due Mr. Hoover that the truth be known. 


Juse 23. 1917. 

Dear SENATOR 3 attention has been called to your state- 
ment, which appears on of Friday's CoxcressioxaL RECORD, 
enh Poe 5 visitors “oe my office bearing the legend “To hell with 
There 18 Bet nor has ever been such a sign or sentiment either inside 
or on the outside of my office. 

A canyass of the — . 5 office reveals that the only possible color to 
such a statement that exists was In an anonymous post card ae 
re ono. of the clerks to some such import and was immediately de- 
ie seams to me but fair that I should ask you to correct the state- 

for 1 can not conceive that ET WUE S AE acura LOE ew dyed 
e food dill py such methods this, 

Yours, Hexzert C. Hoover. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I submit an amendment to the pending 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, WALSH. I submit an amendment to the bill now under 
consideration and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. On the 19th instant I offered an amendment 
to the pending bill, which I asked to have printed and lie on the 
table. I have redrafted that amendment and desire to offer it 
at this time and ask that it be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, In the absence of objection, it is 
so ordered: 

Mr. CURTIS. At the request of the National Forward-to-the- 
Land League, I offer an amendment to the bill (H. R. 4961) to 
provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel. I ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and printed. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and printed. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Srnntixd to the Dill 
(S. 2463) to provide further for the national security and defense by 


—— 


ing t 


enconraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel, vig: Strike out sections 4 and 5 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 4. That it is unlawful for any pason Umts 
y any necessaries for I. purpose of enhancing price or restrict- 

mS Fe Bevan = . kno commit waste or willfully to per- 
t p deterioration necessaries in or in con on 
with PAE en or pe wagers to hoard, as de- 
— eee lize or ‘attempt 


T „ an ; to engage 
— 5 and unfair or any iy me or wasteful practice or 
device or to make an satut or unreasonable rate or charge in handling 
36 > to conspire, combine, agree, or 
arrange with any other person (a {as to limit the facilities for transporting 
he pon yy gwen ne fay eget „ storing, or dealing in any neces- 
saries, or (bi to restrict he supply of any necessaries, or (c) to restrict 
the distribu of any necessaries, or (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen 
the es tie eg or production of any necessaries for the pu of 
enhancing the thereof, or (e) to exact excessive prices any 
. or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by this 
section. 
“ Whenever the President shall find that any rate 8 or Leite 
of any person engaged in th j producing, manufactu g. 
storing, or dealing in any necessaries is . — ye ee 


ab ‘oad unfair or or, wasteful he shall order such per- 
son, within a reason fixed in the order, to discontinue any such 
unjust, u te, iang nag and unfair, or wasteful rate, 


charge, or practice, aud unless such order is revoked or suspended sueh 
person shall, within the time prescribed in the onde ¢ discontinue such 
unreasonable, di tory and unfair, or wasteful Kates 
charge, or practice, and may in liew of any such unjust, unrea 
— rie and or wasteful rate, charge, or enews find aaa 
prescribe a just, reasons nondiseriminatory and fair charge, or 
Nag and in any suit in any Federal or State posing competent 
urisdiction such finding of the redont shall be prima facie evidence. 
witta provision of this section or 

seribed under this section shall, 
ceeding $5,000 or 


ng in this section contained shall construed as 9 
authority to i fix or establish a general er for any glven necessary 

as defined in this act: An a promast further. That this ees 
tion shall not apply to any common carrier nor be construed to authorize 
the fixing or Imposition of a duty or tax upon any article imported into 
or exported from the United States or any State, Territory, or the 
District af Columbia.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2453) to authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for 
military purposes with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also aunounced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the president 
general, United Danghters of the Confederacy; of the president 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association; of the 
president of the National Florence Crittenden Mission; of the 
president of the International People's Aid Association; of the 
president of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association; of the president of the National Women's 
Christian Temperance Union; of the president of the Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic ; of the president of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
of the Medical Woman’s National Association; of the National 
Committee of Girls’ Work Woodcraft League; of the president 
general of the National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; of the Presbytery of Allegheny of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Pennsylvania; and of the Cumberland 
North Association of Congregational Churches and Ministers 
of Maine, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., praying for a national prohibition law, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Federal Laborers’ 
Union of Lakeland, Fla., praying for the passage of the so- 
called food bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition ef the congregation of the First 
Christian Church of Jacksonville, Fia., and a petition of sundry 
citizens of Dunedin, Fla., praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure. which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I present a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Coxconp, N. H., June 2}, 1927. 
The United States Senate, 
Care of Hon. Hexny F. HOLLIS 
Washington, D. O. 
Union Methodist and Baptist co 8 of Contoocook petition 
the Senate in favor of national pro of manufacture and sale of 
both whisky and as war measure. All thoughtful consideration 
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TUNE 25; 


demand this pee 1 et am action of the House Saturday 
and hope the Senate w o even er. - 
p Nelson Canfield, Homer Morgan, Henry Dustin, Francis 
Glanville, Jacob Tuttle, nk Mudgett, Arthur Kim- 

ball, Reuben Brown, William Phillips, Henry Eaton, 

Harold Smi A. S. 
% „Arthur Jonds, 
Foster, Raymond Barnard, Arthur Dustin, Her- 
ey 7 2 H. P. Skelly, C. L. King, ts kat Raymond, 
cks, Charles Perry, Harold erson, Perley 


Please put above in the Recorp. We hope and expect you to vote for 
prohibition. 
J. H. ROBBINS. 


Mr. COLT presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Roger Williams Free Baptist Church, of Providence, R. I. 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Rhode Island 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, favoring the safeguarding 
of the morals and the health of enlisted men in the Army and 
Navy camps, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2503) providing a method for citizens of the United 
States who have lost their citizenship by reason of taking the 
oath of allegiance to some other country allied with the United 
States to regain said citizenship in order to enter the services 
of the United States; to the Committee on Miliary Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2504) for the relief of George W. Richardson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2505) granting an increase of pension to Harry M. 
Sherman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2506) to reimburse the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts for expenses incurred in protecting bridges on main 
railroad lines and under direction of the commanding general, 
Eastern Department, United States Army, and the commandant, 
navy yard, Charlestown, Mass.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2507) to reinstate Alonzo E. Wheat to his former 
rank and grade in the Philippine Scouts, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bili (S. 2508) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Thomas; and 

A bill (S. 2509) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Bracey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 2510) granting an increase of pension to Addie St. 
Clair Hubbell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2445) to define, regulate, and 
punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

; WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Myers to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


HOW THE WAR CAME TO AMERICA, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted the following concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 6), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 
er concurring) 
ar 


Senate, respectively. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R.4961. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
` ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel 
was rend twice by its title. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Tie motion was agreed to. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and ‘controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. N 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, only the importance of this great - 
question now pressing for attention warrants me in further 
asking the time of the Senate. I intend to draw my remarks to 
as speedy a close as possible, but I wish very earnestly that I 
may have the attention of the Senate to the first point which 
I intend to make, because it relates to a matter that is so gen- 
erally misunderstood and misrepresented that a clear under- 
standing of the truth will change the viewpoint of many 
Senators. y 

Just for a moment let me review, so that the context may be 
plain, On Saturday last, in discussing the causes for high 
prices of foodstuffs, I called attention to the fact that this in- 
crease must be partially ascribed to the following causes: First. 
The fact that the circulating medium of the world has increased 
nearly 100 per cent since the war began; that all forms of 
credit money based on bank deposits, to wit, checks, drafts, and 
so forth, have been enormously increased. I presented tables 
showing these facts, all of which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of Saturday. Second. A world shortage in wheat. Third. 
A stimulation of prices invariably incident to war. Fourth. 
Alarming reports, some of them going to the extent of declaring 
that the world, including America, is at the verge of starvation. 
I showed by quotations from market reports the direct effect of 
these violent assertions upon wheat prices. I commented upon 
the fact that many of the alleged speculators were in fact bears 
upon the market. I emphasized the fact that if prices were 
raised all over the United States it must be in response to some 
sort of conspiracy or to some great general cause; and I chal- 
lenged attention to the fact that if there was a nation-wide con- 
spiracy the Department of Justice, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the departments of justice of the various States 
certainly could have dragged some of the culprits to the bar 
of justice. When I concluded my remarks on Saturday I was 
asking attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover does not pretend or 
claim that the speculators on the board of trade are solely re- 
sponsible for having run up the prices of wheat. Let me quote 
Mr. Hoover's statement. On cross-examination of Mr. Hoover 
the search for the speculators was pursued, with the result that 
Mr. Hoover could not point out their location or describe their 
habitat, but he was certain the“ varmints” were somewhere 
or thereabouts, and if he were given the absolute and unlimited 
power he could catch them somewhere or somehow. Every time 
Mr. Hoover was pressed to answer whether the speculator was 
in a certain locality or to be found among a certain class of 
business men he located him elsewhere, until the search came 
to resemble the experience of the hunter who always finds the 
game is in the next county. 

I call attention to what Mr. Hoover said: 

I do not assume that there was any one criminal, or any criminal in 
this, but there were 200,000 or perhaps half a million agencies in this 
country interested in the distribution of wheat and flour, and all of 
them have received some benefit out of this rise and this margin be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 

The quotation I have read is sufficient, although there. is 
other evidence along the same line; but notice Mr. Hoover’s 
statement that from 200,000 to 500,000 people were involved. 
There was no attempt to locate the trouble at any one place or 
with any one class; and further on in his testimony—and if 
you will read it you will discover it is true—you will ascertain 
that Mr. Hoover really means that when the whole country and 
the whole world became alarmed over a shortage or when they 
became alarmed because of the rapid rise of prices everybody 
began to boost prices and to take advantage of the rise. 

Now, Mr. Hoover made another statement which I want to lay 
alongside of this, and which I think constitutes the kernel of 
the misunderstanding in the Senate and in this country. He 
asserted, in substance, in discussing speculation and speculative 
movements, that the farmer sold his wheat last year for $1.60 
a bushel; that this ought to produce flour at $9 a barrel, but that 
it is being sold at $15 a barrel; that somebody is making $5 a 
barrel on 10,000,000 barrels of flour per month; that this 
850.000.000 per month had been taken out of the pockets of the 
American people; and that in five months’ time it has amounted 
to $250,000,000. - 

Mr. President, that statement was headlined in every great 
newspaper in the United States, and the people were given to 
understand from this statement made by Mr. Hoover that flour 
was made of wheat that cost $1.60; that it had been sold to the 
people regularly at an advance of $5 a barrel above the natural 


1917. 


price; and that in five months’ time a quarter of a billion dol- 


lars had been taken from the American consumer. I repeat that 
there was not a newspaper in this country that came to my 
attention that did not contain this statement, and they were 
warranted in making the statement because Mr. Hoover said 
that this was the case, and also asserted that the same kind 
of robbery had not gone on in Europe, but, on the contrary, in 
Europe the prices have been less than in America. 

I propose utterly to destroy and demolish both of these asser- 
tions. I propose to show, if I may have your attention, that they 
are both unfounded in fact. I do not accuse Mr. Hoover, of 
course, of any intentional misrepresentation; I do not accuse 
any newspaper of any intentional misrepresentation; but I do 
say that the fact ought to be determined, and this great case that 
concerns the American people ought not to be decided upon a mis- 
apprehension. 

Mr. Hoover's statement on this I ask to have inserted in the 
Record without reading. If any Senator desires me to read it, 
I shall read it now; but his statement is clear and unequivocal. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I gnggest that the Senator read it. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I will read a part of it, as follows: 


How important it is that we should arrive at some method of ex- 
cluding the “ legitimate” and illegitimate speculation from trades may 
asized if we consider what has happened during the 
e matter of flour. If we assume that the farmer last 


ed $9 per 
the price of flour at a great many centers is sis per 
barrel throughout the country and Agony 


the consumer In 
and distribution. 


That is from his testimony, and in addition to it I ask the 
Senate to read pages 87, 88, and 39 of his testimony, and I ask 
to include excerpts from those pages as part of my remarks 
without reading. 

Te VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The excerpts referred to are as follows : 


Senator REED. Mr. Hoover, you stated in your manuscript, from which 
you spoke in the early part of your testimony: If we assume that 
the farmer last year received an average, at the highest, $1.60 per 
bushel for his wheat, then with addition of the norma manufacturiny 
cost, righteous profits of distribution, the price of flour should no 
throughout the country in the larger consu g centers, have exceed 
$9 per barrel, and yet the price of flour in a 8 many centers is $15 
er barrel throughout the country, and probably averages over $14. 
ome one is taking $5 per barrel on 10,000,000 barrels per month which 


is marketed in this country.” 
Mr. Hoover, do you mean to say 2 this statement that throughout 
the year the price of flour has been 2 7 25 than the price it should 
have been, based upon the price of wheat t the farmer receives? 

Mr, Hoover. No; it is 11 now than it should have been. The 
prica of flour has been 2 ascending from its normal, which was 
n a proper relation. or the first three months of the year it bore a 
close relation to the price the farmer received. Since the farmer mar- 
keted 5 op it has been gradually ascending until it has reached the 
present price. 

Senator REED.. You assume the farmer has marketed his crop, but let 
us eliminate that. Asa matter cf fact, the price of flour in the market 
has foliowed the market price of the wheat throughout the entire year, 
with some slight fluctuations such as are to be expected. Is not that the 
case? . 

Mr. Hoover. It has followed the quotation in wheat, but it has not 
followed the price which the farmer received for his wheat. 

Senator REED, I am not speaking abcut the farmer; I am talking 
abont the price of wheat in the market. You can use the term “ quota- 
tions "? 

Reastor Rew, No iter of fact, the fi 

nator REED, Now, as a matter of fact, the farmer, beginning in t 
month of July, sold large quantities of wheat during the . i tne 
month; sod it Were tO tae market 2 8 less than a dollar a bushel 

o the farmer, and flour was sold to the consumer at correspo 

prices. That is true, is it not? 187025 
ar. Hoover. Well, I have not looked into the exact relation for that 

month. „ 
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before me, and I will not mislead 
out the year, and up even to the 
ollowed the price of wheat in the 


Senator REED. I have the 
you in quoting them. So that thro 
present time, the price of flour has 
market. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct, always with that reservation, that the 
farmer did not get that difference in value. 

Senator REED. Mr. Hoover, I ask you if it is not a fact that the wheat 
supply in the elevators of the large cities was UPAR exhausted 
yarn. the great boom came in the price of wheat along in the month of 

ay? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir. 

Senator REED, Is it not a fact that when wheat touched its high price 
there was probably less than 200,000 bushels in the city of Chicago in 
the elevators? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, you have the visible soppy ot wheat in the country 
as a statistical matter at all times, and there has been ample supply of 
wheat to carry the milling through until the next season. 

Senator REED. No but I was asking you about the market. I do not 
want to get into any dispute about things that there ought to be no dis- 
pute about. Is it not a fact that in the elevators of the large cities, 
when wheat rose so rapidly on the market, the wheat in the elevators in 
ody aa cities was at a very low point? Do you know anything about 


Mr. Hoover. It seems to me that is a v: broad statement. There 
is no doubt the visible supply of wheat was less than it was the previ- 
ous year, but it was not at a very low ponn 

peter Reep. Was it not about 150,000 at Chicago at the very low 
poin 
Mr. Hoover. I don’t know what the pave polne Was. 
= The CHAIRMAN, I think it was about 156,000 in Chicago the day they 


Senator REED. And was it not in the public elevators of Kansas City. 
which is another one of the great grain markets, very much lower than 
it is normally? 

a N Hoover. I can not tell you about the particular situation in given 
evators. i 
Senator REED, I think you stated the visible supply in the country 

was about 100,000,000 bushels. Where was that supply, do you know? 

You do not know what was held in the big cities; do you know where the 

rest of it was? 

Mr. Hoover. I did not state it was 100,000,000; I sald it was a little 
below the normal. 

Senator REED. Oh, I thought you did say it. How are you able to 
perf 1 it was held if you do not know what was held in the large 

es 5 

Mr. Hoover. I take the statement ÖT the total visible supplies in the 
country. I did not myself go into each particular elevator throughout 
the country, It seems to me here is a case where the proof of the cake 
is in its eating—that we will have enough wheat in the country to carry 
us through to the next season. 

Senator Rxxp. What 1 am trying to get at is, how do you know none 
of this wheat was held by the farmers? As a matter of fact, it was 
coming into the primary markets, so called, at the rate of several mil- 
pon 2 8 and that wheat is generally farmers’ wheat. 
no rue : 


Mr. Hoover. Well, I rely on two or three different sources of in- 
formation. The first is a calculation in the department as to the prices 
at the periods of relative flow in the movement of the wheat, showin 
that the bulk of wheat was marketed in this country before the end o 


anuary. 
The other is the opinions expressed by the various farmers’ associa- 
tions, of which I think we have consulted six, and other sources of 


information, and some of them placed it at as low as $1.30. I took 
the highest figure which was mentioned—$1.60. 
Senator Resp. That is just the question I am trying to get at. You 


say the bulk of the wheat was marketed in January. 
fact, there was marketed on the average nearly 5, of wheat for 
each week of January, February, March, April, and May at the 11 
bids mag markets, which is generally understood to be farmers’ wheat? 

Mr. Hoover. Not always; it may be line-elevator wheat. 

Senator REED. Oh, some of it might be; yes. The largest amount re- 
ceived in any of these markets was a little over 13,000,000 bushels, 
which was back in July, right in the harvest. But now IT am coming 
to another question, 


Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, what are the facts? Under- 
stand the point is that we have been charged $15 a barrel when 
we ought to have had flour for $9 a barrel, and that this has 
been robbing us of $50,000,000 a month. 


The facts are: 

(1) That when wheat was cheap flour was cheap, and that 
flour never went above $9 until the month of March and did not 
go much above $9 until the month of May. In a word, the con- 
sumer had the full benefit of cheap wheat as long as wheat was 
cheap instead of being swindled out of $250,000,000, as Mr: 
Hoover states. He had flour at reasonable prices until the allies 
cornered the wheat in the American market. 


As a matter of 


Statistics compiled from the Price Current Grain Reporter (accepted by Agricultural Department as an accurate journal) and Monthly Crop Report of Agricultural Department. 
ariorassirtratiud noch bh teodise te Beles elias sea skc onthe ithe’ satel duets ined ected npn ian OE: E PEOTI tate tees d bres eter Mb ll Ke Sallie Mt be ht ie! Soin 


Bushels. Bushels. 1913, Bushels. 

42,628,009 | 5,008,000 | July 1 5,697,090) 
41,820,000 | 4,195,000 | July 8 3, 168, 00) 
39,681,000 | 5,412,000 | July 13 10, 806, 000 
38,635,000 | 7,810,000 | July 9, 988,09) 
40,889,000 | 11,348,000 | July 27 7, 605, 00) 
44,161,000 | 13,548,000 | Aug. 3 7, 833,00) 
48, 760,009 | 11,827,000 | Aug. 6, 098, 00) 
50, 996, 000 |. 11, 844,009 | Aug. 17 7, 809, 00) 
52, 546, 000 11, 001,00) Aug. 24 8,945,000 
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| Statistics compiled from the ‘Price: Current Grain ‘Reporter,-¢ete.—+Continned. 


Aug. 31 | 8,182, 000 

2 5813,00 

9 -7,313,000 

1 9,806,000 

Sept. 21 5,967,000 

58,258, 000 000 Sept. 28 99,748,000 

80,324,000 11, 513,000 | Oct. 8 788,000 

1 00,228,000 11,354,000 | Oct. 12 758,000 

r 00,470,000 |; 10,101,000 | Oct. 19| 5,324,000 

i 60, 703,000 | 10, 821,000 | Oot: : 28 |. - 6,817, 000 

1718181 183 62,265,000 | 10,275,000 | Nov. 5, 452,000 

1781001 1 64,064,000 | 8, 784,000 Nov. 9 | 5,636,000 

178 @189 18 61 | | 63,202,000 | 10,081,000 | Nov. 16.) 5,899,000 
170 @178: 1170 @185 a 000 0, 113,00 [No. 2 7 

120.6181 1717818 i f 22 4 045 Ner- 5 8,888,900 

171 8180 178 160.3} 7.00 8.00 -62,240,000 | "7,800,000. (Bee. 14 8,727,000 

188.6165 155 an ‘62,040,000 | \4,173.000 || pec: 11] 3851/00 

674@178 57101752 JE 00 | -45815000 (Bes. 28 3.223.600 

- í | | | i} _ 1917, 

182100 102 1753@187 ff -56,885,000 | 4, 807 00 | Jan. +4 423,000 

103 @201 @190 || 159.31 700 880 53,500,000 | 5,673,000 | Jan. 11 8 780.000 

98 184. 6151 i 51, 826000. | 5,614,000 Jan. 18 55,644,000 

181 @193 17 w | 40,650,000 | 5,380,000 | Jan. 25| 7,839,000 

16776181 1 48, 721,000 | -6,054,000 | Feb. 1 , 6,603,000 

169 @178 195105175 16.8 7 C0 7 00 47,888,000 | 3,901,000 | Feb. 8 5,855,000 

176 @183 1600177 oe 7.90 46,848,000 4,888,000 Feb. 15 | 4,118,000 

1 17570180 45,130,000 4,090, 000 | Feb. 22 3, 043.000 

1 amje f 44,010,000 4,851,000 Mar, 1 4,512,000 

108 00202 ; 12 | | 43; 137,000, | -4,951,000 | Mar! .8 | 5,619,000 

184161881 n |}, 1:4 ee 9.90 } 41,410,000 | “5,285,000 | Mar. 15 | 4,670,000 

1196-@201 : 40, 119,000 3,135,000 | Mar. 22 5,472,000 

2010212 16010100 30, 317.000 | 6,691,000 | Mar. 29 4,202,000 

3 55 

243 678 22 G 0.00 12.80 32 850 82172, 000 Apr. 19 8889.05 

60301 27160280 29, 750,000 -4,985,000 | Apr. 20 -6,611,000 

200 C314 -280 @255 82, 143,000 | -4,987,000 | May 3 5,727,000 

306 @345 | 279 @325 245 13.00% 15. 00 33, 000, 000 3,524, 000 May 10 6, 000 

200 630 4215 @240 t bai tin oat | had Gob i oo 

1 May wheat. July. 


In July, 1916, when Chicago wheat was $1.08, the low price, 
flour was 85.40, not $9, and the consumer got his flour at $540. 
I-give the fluctuations above that in this table. 

On, August 12, with wheat at 51.40, flour was $7.30, not 89. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, may I-ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED. ‘Will the Senator wait until I get through with 
this table, ‘please? : 

‘Mr. HUSTING. I just wanted to ask the Senator what prices 
he is quoting. Are those the prices to the consumer? 

Mr. REED. They ‘are the wholesale prices, of course. 

Mr. HUSTING. That is, the market price? 

Mr, REED. Yes; the wholesale market price. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator does not give the price charged 
the consumer by the retailer? 

Mr. NEED. ‘Why, it would be as impossible to do that as 
it would be toftell what time the American citizen goes to bed, 
because he goes to bed at different times. The price charged by 
the retailer, as the Senator must know, varies with the cities, 
varies with the parts of the cities, varies with retailers in the 
cities, and of course I can not tell him—nobody can tell—what 
the retail, prices are. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator said that he was quoting the 
prices charged the consumer. The Senator now ‘answers the 
question by saying that that is not the price charged the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. REED. That is the wholesale price, and when you fix 
the wholesale price of flour of course you fix the price that 
wheat costs the consumer as near as vou enn trace it to the 
consumer, Of course, if you carry it on into bread and carry 
it on into cakes and things of that kind, you can not get the 

rice. : 

p Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator does not mean to say that 
I was not stating this matter accurately. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I do not know. The Senator 
stated that this was the price charged the consumer. It is 
evident now that that is not the price charged the consumer, 
but the market price which is charged the retailer. 

Mr. LEWIS. Ir. President 


Mr. REED. Why, certainly; and that menns that the wheat 
has gone to the consumer from the speculator, as he is called, 


through the miller. It has passed through the wholesaler. It 
has passed to the point where the people come to buy from him. 
Beyond that I-can not trace it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I fear that the Senator from 
Missouri has not apprehended what is in the mind of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and what the Senator from Wisconsin has in- 
advertently failed to convey, but which becomes very important. 
It is clear that the Senator from Wisconsin wishes to communi- 
cate to the Senator from Missouri that probably Mr. Hoover 
meant that the price of $9, Which the Senator seeks to refute, 
was the price charged by the retailer to the consumer, 

Mr. (REED. Oh, no; Mr. Hoover meant nothing of the kind. 
His testimony shows it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desired to ascertain if that was not really 
what was meant. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. Hoover meant nothing of the kind, and his 
testimony will show that he was talking about the prices of 
flour by the barrel, s 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
now that I know that flour has been sold in this city, not by the 
barrel, but in smaller quantities, at the rate of more than $16 
a barrel. 

Mr. REED. I have not the slightest doubt of it; and I have 
not the slightest doubt, either, that there has been the same 
degree of difference in all sorts of things. I want to continue 
with this argument, however. 

I do not intend to be interrupted to the extent of arguing any 
such miserable, petty, senseless thing as that there is a difference 
between the prices that different retail men charge, because 
nobody can trace that, and even Mr. Hoover states that he does 
not intend to try to regulate the retailer at all. When you get 
to the retailer, he turns the public over to the tender mercies of 
the retailer, and that is in his testimony. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] desires to 
ask me.a question. I yield first to him. 

Mr. BORAH. The interruptions made it impossible for me 
to cateh the figures which the Senator gave as the figures which 
represented the prices of flour to wholesalers. 

Mr. REED. I am printing a table. I have simply taken the 


price of flour by months, and I have given the price of Wheat n. 


the Chieago market, and I have also given the price to the 
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farmer, as it is estimated by the Department of Agriculture; but 
the figures I am using are the Chicago prices of wheat, I will 
try to make it so that the Senator can hear. We will take the 
prices of wheat running from the first week of July. They 
ayerage from $1.02 to $1.21. The price of flour ran from $5.40 
to $5.60 a barrel, not $9 a barrel. 

We take the next week, which is the first week of August. 
The low prices of wheat ran from $1.34 to $1.44}. That is, there 
is a high and a low price. I am taking the low prices, both on 
wheat and on flour. The price of flour was $7.30, not $9, 

Take the first week of September; by this time wheat ran up 
to approximately $1.50 and the price of flour to $7.75. 

The first week of October the price of wheat went up so that 
it touched $1.72. The price of flour had gone up to $7.90, but 
had not reached $9. 

Coming to the month of November, the price of wheat went 
up in the neighborhood of $1.80 and flour to $8.40, but it still 
had not touched $9. 

The month of December wheat had dropped off, going to 
5 $1.70, and flour had dropped off, going down to 

7.60. 
Coming to the year 1917, for the first week in January the 
average price of wheat in Chicago had gone to approximately 
$1.85 and flour had gone to $8.75. It still was below $9, 

The first week of February wheat was in the neighborhood 
of $1.70, having dropped a little, and flour had fallen off, going 
to $7.60. : 

Coming to March, wheat had gone up so that it crowded $2, 
and flour had gone to $9.20; and that is the first time it had 
gone above $9. 

Coming to April, flour fell, although wheat rose a little. Flour 
fell to $9, but the No. 1 flour went to $12.50. 

Coming now to May, when the allies cornered the market, 
wheat touched $3; flour went to $13 to $15—the highest point 
reached in any of these months. 

The same condition is shown in June. 

Mr. President, that is a very different story than that specu- 
lators got hold of wheat at $1.60 and proceeded to hoard it, and 
proceeded to run the price of flour up to above $9, and to rob 
the American people of $50,000,000 a month. The fact is that 
the American consumer was receiving this flour—that is, as near 
as I can trace it to the consumer, the regular quoted prices of 
flour by the barrel—during 10 out of the 12 months for less 
than $9 a barrel. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I am correct in the assertion that, 
according to the quality of wheat, it takes from four and a half 
to five bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that, according to the figures the Sen- 
ator has given, the rise in the price of flour corresponded exactly 
with the rise in the price of wheat, which was an inevitable 
result. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; and there must be allowance made for 
slight fluctuations up and down, but that is the general rule. 
It can not be talked away, it can not be laughed away, it can 
not be sneered away; that is the fact. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the next assertion which is 
made by Mr. Hoover, and which is to the effect that 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator passes to this other sub- 
ject, did I understand him to say that Mr. Hoover conceded that 
$1.60 wheat justified $9 a barrel for flour? 

Mr, REED. He did. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the next statement of Mr. 
Hoover, and I read it, so that there can be no error about it. 

Mr. Hoover said: 


There can be no more vivid evidence of the desirability of food con- 
trol in this situation than a comparison between our prices and the 
prices of foodstuffs in countries where there is some measure of food 
administration. I will not traverse the prices of all commodities, 
More to say, a8 a general fact, the Average prices to the consymer are 
lower in food-controlled countries than in the United States. Prac- 
tically the entire wheat supply to Belgium is to-day imported from the 
United States, and, despite the extraordinary costs of transportation, 
the price of bread fs 60 per cent of the price in New York City. A 
large portion of the wheat of France comes from this country, and yet 
the price of bread is, again, 40 per cent below our own. In England, 
where food control was started too late, the price is 30 r cent below 
our price, and in Canada, again, we see a lower range of prices to the 
5 than in our own country, although the producer realizes the 
same price, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? z 


Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I beg the pardon of the Senator for interrupt- 
ing him; but an inquiry addressed to him a moment ago by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] will, I fear, leave an unjust 
impression, and I am sure the Senator does not want to have 
Mr. Hoover misunderstood about the matter. 

Mr. Hoover did not say that a price of $1.60 per bushel for 
wheat would justify a price of $9 per barrel for flour. He said 
that if no more than $1.60 was received for wheat the price per 
barrel of flour should not be to exceed $9. 


Mr. REED, Very well. I accept that correction, if it be one. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think that changes the situation. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Now, do not let us have an argument started 
here by associates, please, until I get through with this particu- 
lar theme, Then I will go back and take up this other matter; 
but I want now to get in, somewhere in connection with each 
other, these two points. i 

Mr. HUSTING. I just want to clear up the point that is now 
under discussion, and then I will not Interrupt the Senator again, 

Mr. Hoover's statement is this: 

If we assume that the farmer last year received an average of, 
at the highest, $1.60 per bushel for his wheat, then, with the addition 
of the normal manufacturing cost, righteous profits of distribution, the 


a of flour should not throughout the country in the larger consum- 
g centers have exceeded $9 per barrel. 


So that his figures are the price charged the consumer, and 
the Senator's statement is as to the market price in the cities 
minus the cost of bringing it into the houses of the consumer. 
So that the Senator’s figures do not necessarily disprove the 
statement of Mr. Hoover. a 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, Mr. President, if anybody wants to 
resort to that species of logic in order to becloud the plain 
statement of a witness that is here in the record and can be 
read by everybody, let him do it. I will waste no time with it. 
I have no interest in misstating Mr. Hoover's evidence. He took 
$1.60 as the basis. He figured that $9 a barrel for flour would 
be justifiable. He then practically asserted that we were pay- 
ing from $14 to $15, and that we were being robbed $5 a barrel, 
and had been for months. I have shown that during all of 
those months but two our prices were away below $9. I come 
now to his assertion that because of food control prices are so 
much lower in European countries than they are here. 

Mr. President, I have not the time to follow everything out to 
its ultimate destination, so far as all the things that we eat are 
concerned ; but let us take this one question of flour. I put into 
the Recorp now a table which I challenge all Senators who 
want to arrive at a fair conclusion—and I hope we all do— 
to examine. Let me tell you who prepared this table. It is 
prepared and is certified or stamped by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Crop Estimates, June 21, 1917, 
Crop Records Division. I challenge your attention to it. Here 
are the New York prices and here are the London prices for 
flour, beginning with the month of May, 1916, and ending with 
the month of June, 1917, both inclusive, which embraces a period 
of 14 months. , 

Prices of flour in May: New York, $6.25 to $6.50; London, 
$8.17 to $8.35, ; 

June: New York, $3.75 to $6.10; London, $7.88 to $8. 

July: New York, $5.95 to $6.20; London, $7.32 to $7.49. 

August: New York, $7.90 to $8.25; London, $8.69 to $8.86. 

September: New York, $8.25 to $8.60; London, $9.20 to $9.87, 

October: New York, $8.50 to $8.75; London, $9.54 to $9.71. 

Observe this does not mean the consumer in either case, ac- 
cording to my friend from Wisconsin; it just means the price 
of flour by the barrel. 

Mr. HUSTING. To whom? 

Mr. REED. The market price of flour. 
not know what that is, I can not tell him. 

November: New York, $9.70 to $9.95; London, $10.56 to $10.73. 

December: New York, $9.20 to $9.45; London, $10.56 to 810.73. 

That concludes 1916. Let us take 1917. 

January: New York, $9.75 to $10; London, $10.56 to $10.81. 

February: New York, $9 to $9.25; London, $10.73 to $10.90. 

March: New York, $9.75 to $10; London, $10.73 to $10.90. 

April: New York, $11.25 to $11.50; London, $11.75 to $11.92. 

May—now we come to the wheat corner worked by the allies 
themselves by buying 100,000,000 bushels and cornering the 
market, and here for the first time you find that in May flour 
went to $16,50 and $16.75, according to the figures of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, while it was $12.43 to $12.60 in London. 


If the Senator does 
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In June flour fell off in our market to $14.50 and $14.75, I have 
not the London market, but I assume for the sake of averages 
that it remained at the figures last given. 

Wholesale price of wheat flour on or about the th of the month at 
New York and London, 
[Per barrel of 196 pounds.] 


London—American 


New York—Spring 
patents. spring, good. 


Years and months. 


$6. 50 $8.17 $8.35 
5. 6.10 7. 83 8.00 
5.95 6. 20 7.32 7.49 
7.90 8.25 8 69 8. 86 
8.25 8.60 9. 20 9.37 
8. 50 & 75 9. 54 9.71 
9.70 9. 95 10. 56 10.73 
9.20 9. 45 10. 56 10.73 
9.75 10. 56 10. 81 
9. 00 10.73 10. 90 
9.75 10.73 10. 90 
11.25 11.75 11.92 
16. 50 12. 43 12.60 
14.50 12.43 12.60 


Nors.—The. prices at New York are from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and prices at London are from Mark Lane Express. 

Now, observe that for 12 months ont of the 14 months flour 
was cheaper in New York than in London. Instead of our be- 
ing robbed $5 a barrel during this time and London being saved 
$5 a barrel by food control, for 12 months out of the 14 months 
the uncontrolled market of the United States was better than 
the controlled market of London, and for many months they 
paid an enormous percentage above, where they had all the 
blessings of food control. 

The table shows that throughout the 12 months flour was 
materially lower in New York than in London. The average 
price in the United States for the whole 14 months was $9.59 
a barrel, and the average price in England was $10.20 a barrel; 
and if you assume 10,000,000 barrels consumed each month in 
the United States, as Mr. Hoover assumes, then the 140,000,000 
barrels cost the American people $85,400,000 less than the same 
amount of flour cost the English people, and instead of our 
getting our flour at $5 more a barrel than they pay, we receive 
it actually for less than they pay. 

Yet this stupendous mistake has been sent to the people of 
the United States as the solemn fact in the case, and it will 
be as hopeless to expect the facts to be sent out and to reach 
these people as it is to gather up any slander so that it will 
be completely eradicated.. I do not mean that these were 
slanders. I am using that term by way of illustration of the 
difficulty of picking these things up. Senators, you can not 
change a fact by juggling with the fact. $ 

I do not say that these figures I have given you are conclusive 
of anything except that we have been going upon a mistaken 
basis, and that the people in this country have been told by 
Mr. Hoover and other advocates of this measure that prices 
are excessively high for flour, that they have been robbed all 
the year through, whereas the prices I have quoted show that 
flour was at its normal value the greater part of the last year. 
What was charged by the retailers I do not know, and for the 
purposes of this argument it is immaterial, because, mark you, 
Mr. Hoover himself expressly says he does not expect to control 
the prices of the retailers. J 

Now I approach the question raised by my friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Hustrnc]. Let me show the impossibility of get- 
ting at retail prices. Here is a man who is selling groceries, 
let us say, at the crossroads in the country. He has a building 
that perhaps cost him $500 or $600 to build. The ground 
that he occupies is not worth perhaps more than $50 or $75. 
He has no ground rent to pay. He has no heavy cost to pay. 
He does his work himself. He sells to the people of the com- 
munity on a profit that will enable him to live and save some- 
thing over. Another man in the city of Washington or in 
the city of New York rents a store in the business part of 
the town and may be obliged to pay $12,000 or $15,000 a year 
for rent. He delivers his groceries to all parts of the city. A 
lady orders 5 or 10 cents’ worth of something and a man must 
be sent to deliver it. The man who rents the building charges 
that rent because it is in a favorable location, and the man who 
rents the building probably has to pay interest on an enormous 
loan made upon that building. It is, of course, manifest that 


there can be no real comparison between the retail prices of 
25 ee at the crossroads and the man who occupies the building 
wr. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I do not say that for any other now 
than merely as I go along to point out the impossibility of 
regulating retail prices. 

Mr. HUSTING: Will the Senator permit me one word? 
The Senator does not seem to understand or make clear the 
point in this matter. The question is not as to the retail price 
to the consumer. The point the Senator tries to make is that 
Mr. Hoover is guilty of a statement that does not conform to the 
fact. The point I tried to raise is this: Mr. Hoover says, in 
effect, the cost of flour to the consumer after the payment of 
the charge of distribution, which means not only the manu- 
facturing cost but the jobbers’ charge and the retailers’ charge 
and the transportation charge, and it eventually gets to the con- 
sumer, ought not to exceed $9 a barrel. The Senator's figures 
go no further than the market price at certain places, and leave 
out of the question the cost of distribution. Consequently Mr. 
Hoover's statement is to the effect that all the consumer ought 
to pay when he gets it into his house is $9 a barrel. 

Mr. REED. In what shape? 

Mr. HUSTING. Ready for use in the house. 

_ Mr. REED. In the shape of flour? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes; in the shape of flour. So the Senator, 
it seems to me, misinterprets the statement made by Mr. 
Hoover, because Mr. Hoover says that $9 ought to pay for 
putting it in the consumer’s house. Anything in excess of that, 
he says, is more than a fair price. Anybody who has bought 
flour—— 

Mr. REED. I am not going to yield to the Senator to make 
one of his speeches. If he has a question to ask, he may ask 
it; but I can not yield in the middle of a speech. 

Mr. HUSTING. I merely wish to state that everybody knows 
flour has cost the consumer who has paid for it in the last four 
or five months $14 a barrel and over. 

Mr. REED. I know that the consumer for the last four, five, 
or six months has not paid any such price, if he bought with 
any sense. Of course,-if a man went down and bought 4 or 5 
pounds of flour at a time, and paid the retailer whatever he 
asked, that is a different question. I do not intend to fool 
away my time or the time of the Senate heckling with my 
friend from Wisconsin in regard to what Mr. Hoover said. 
His testimony is here. Partial quotations from it will get no one 
anywhere. I have no desire to misrepresent Mr. Hoover. T do 
not think Mr. Hoover made a statement he did not believe, but 
I do say Mr. Hoover was in error in regard to his statement, 
and all Senators have to do is to take 30 minutes of time and 
read his testimony, and they can take either my construction 
or the construction of my distinguished and able friend from 
Wisconsin in order to arrive at a conclusion that Mr. Hoover 
was talking about the price of flour, and the only way you can 
fix that is to have the price of flour as it is sold by the barrel, 
and he was talking about it by the barrel, not by a handful 
or a spoonful or a pound, but by the barrel. 

Mr. President, I challenge attention now to another thing, 
when we come to the question of prices, price regulation, and 
so forth, that the rise in prices has been the same all over this 
round earth, speaking broadly and generally. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. In regard to the Senator’s very interesting 
statement and comparison of prices, I wish to ask him if he 
has succeeded in getting any figures besides those he has given? 
I understand he has not given the figures as to either Belgium 
or Paris. 

Mr. REED. I am coming to those. I am satisfied we might 
as well throw out of consideration the case of Belgium. Bel- 
gium is a conquered country, under the control of military 
despotism. The people are being practically supported on char- 
ity. Prices, therefore, in Belgium would not afford us very 
much real information for the purposes of comparison; but I 
am coming to some other countries. o 

I have in my hand the Monthly Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month of June, 1917. I 
call attention to the fact that two things are pretty clearly shown 
by the figures I am about to give: First, that the prices in food- 
controlled countries have been a little higher than they have 
in those where they have not had food control; and, second, 
that there has been a general rise of prices throughout the world, 
which I again insist is due chiefly ‘to the general causes to which 
I have already called attention. But let us take these other 


countries. As to France, I read from pages 963 and 964 ef the 
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Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics: 
The general statistical office of France has uired the mayor of 
each city of over 10,000 population (exceptin 88 report the 
rices of 13 articles of household consumption for the quarters of 
911 and 1913— 
That gives us the period before the war, 
FRANCE. 
{Bulletin de la Statistique Generale de la France, October, 1916, 
pp. 37 and 42.] 
The general statistical office of France has 


each city of over 10,000 po — ey oe — deny 5 


reg ot 13 articles of ho Sierry a ne -= 
first an third 


911 and 1913, the third quarter 
of Bion 5 the 8 . i quarters i 1916. Ui 
rices, a e es used during a year 
. ue dn E Paris, form the — upon which 


erron of four 8 


a series of gures has been calculated for each of the quarters 


named. 
In the table thus 898 Lie lee ne — — * as furnished data for each 
of oo eset ey inves nel 


* 3 the mayor of 
ris) to report the 
quarters of 


are arithmetical averages obtained by tip! 
consumption of each article A its average price an 
of the products thus obtained by 13. 


1 8 third quarter 1, 004 
1915, first — 1, 105 
1915, third quarter — ALES 1, 235 
1916, first AEN ESSE. 1, 336 
1916, secon 6—— ep er eee 1, 379 
1916, third quarter. FAAN pass 420 


g for all France yee the third 


The increase in the cest of liv 
e foregoing table, is approximately 


ter of — 9 as demonstrated by 


41 per cen 

2 table calenlated = * — city of Paris for various months 
from uly, 1914, to October, 191 „ shows an increase of 88 per cent in 
the cost of living, based upon 2 2 consumption. 


e eee eee down to date, and 
you must make allowance for the fact that there has been a rise 

rices since the latest date given here, which is October, 1916. 
The special table calculated for the city of Paris for various 
months from July, 1914, to October, 1916, shows an increase of 
88 per cent. That is a much larger increase than could be 
shown in this country for the corresponding period. If the in- 
crease there has been as rapid since as it has been in other 
countries, then their cost of living must have gone very much 
higher than is indicated here. But 41 per cent is high enough 
to demonstrate that they are suffering in France just as we are 
suffering in this country, and naturally they would. 

But the Senator asked for figures from other countries. I 
give you now Great Britain from this same book, and I give it 
from page 965: 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Board of Trade Labor Gazette, 228130 1 p. 51, and April, 1917, pp. 


The increase in prices of food during the month of March was notice- 
able in oleomargarine, bread, cheese, and fish; A reperi of 3 flour, 
* and meat advanced from 2 to 4 per cent, while 

tato prices remained ese unchan 


1. Eggs 8 a 
. 3 in proe: “au 5 with April, 19 food prices 
asa whole 


r cent. 
Prices 67 3 sur: 1912 ae ae as the base for calculating the ra 

s 
com- 


increase in prices of various articles o in Great Britain, 
Emoni pin eb. and Mar. 31, 1917, a8 compared 44172 July, 191}. x 


Per cent of increase from July, 1914, to— 


80 77 78 

— 120 97 108 
107 99 103 

145 120 132 

66 73 71 2 

118 133 94 113 

97 11¹ 102 106 

141 167 147 157 

63 8¹ 74 78 

152 153 110 132 

86 96 104 100 

80 99 87 93 

5 65 60 6 

173 174 169 172 
sevevecccvnsstsaccstaccecss 61 62 58 60 


Per cent of 57 — in priccs of various articles of food in Great Britain, 
Feb. 1 and Mar, 31, , etc—Continued, 


Per cent of increase from July, 1914, to- 


mately 65 per cent in the same r 


It will not do for any man now to claim that the high prices 
in this country are chargeable to speculators, and those not 
located, and that they have low prices in England and no 
speculation but food control, and yet be confronted with these 
facts, which show this increase in prices. 

What I am arguing for is this: It is my text here to-day, and 
I want, if possible, to impress it upon my fellows, that there are 
back of these food-increase prices great general causes that 
affect the world. I called attention to some of those causes. I 
repeat, lest somebody should misunderstand me or misrepresent 
me, that if we can locate a food speculator in this country, 
wherever and whenever we locate him I am willing to deal 
with him as rigidly as any man in this body. 

Now, I go to other countries. Take Italy: I confess I do not 
know whether Italy has food control or not, with the lamentable 
want of information, at least in regard to many of those coun- 
tries. But here are prices arranged on what is called the index 
system: 

ITALY, 
The semimonthly bulletin of the Italian Labor Office (Bolletino 
dell’Ufficio del Lavoro, Mar. 16, 1917, p. 46, and Apr. 1, 1917, p. 56) pub- 


lishes each month the retail prices of seven articles of food colluted 
—— 5 ha furnished a munici, * authorities, cooperative associa- 


tions, or labor unions in 48 prin cities. In the issues of March 
16 and "April J; 2 the av soa 1 5 and corresponding index 
are or each Month. tro 1914, to Januar 


1817 nett. 


1016, 


based on average 


shown f 
prices for Noveriber and 2 —.— 
reproduced in the following table: 


Actual and of foodstuffs. 


and January, 1 


in 43 


relative prices prices 
cities of Italy, November and December, 1916, and January, 1917. 
ACTUAL PRICES. 


4.04 4.41 4.25 
4.29 4.38 4.45 
6.55 6.83 6.89 
21. 26 ` 21.09 21.70 
25.73 29. 66 31. 69 
44.40 47.50 49.15 
6.72 7.27 7.33 


PRICES. 


RELATIVE 
{Average prices for 1912—100.] 


The table shows that there has been in Italy substantially 
the same rate of increase as in England. It is difficult to ex- 
plain these tables so that they are as clear as when you look 
at them. I ask leave to insert in the Rxconbp this table, to- 
gether with the statement accompanying it, and I ask Senators 
to examine it for themselves. 

I come now to the Netherlands. Can any Senator here an- 
swer me whether they have food contro] in the Netherlands? I 
am not informed myself. 

I quote from the monthly review above referred to, pages 
966 to 967, which is as follows: 


NETHERLANDS. 


[Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, February, 
1917, pp. 193, 194.] 


The bulletin of the bureau of statistics contains statistical tables 
showing the trend of wholesale prices of grain, oils, coffee, sugar, 
kerosene, tin, etc., and a table of relative prices of 20 articles, in some 
of which more than one de is given, so that the series is composed 
1 5 items, and also a table showing the relative price of coke in eight 
cities, 

Retail prices are based on reports furnished by various coo 
societies. The average prices for the year 1893 are used as 
in calculating the relative prices. 

The follow 1 table shows the relative prices thus obtained for the 
years 1913 to 1916 and for December, 1916, and January, 1917. 


Relative prices in the Netherlands, 1913 to 1916, and December, 1916, and 
January, 1917. 


[Average prices for 1893—100.] 


rative 
e base 


Year— 


55 Janu- 
1916. | 1917. 


1914 1915 1916 

175 22 
259 

178 194 
157 177 
160 230 
142 165 
171 200 
137 150 
160 180 
137 125 
91 100 
102 110 
115 130 
159 159 
152 195 


Cooking.. 
Oil, rape 


The price of fuel varied in the diferent localities. The yearly 
arithmetical averages of the relative prices for the ht cities are 
reported as follows (1913—100): 1914, 95.58; 1915, 123.73; 1916, 
152.10; and for the months of ber, 1916, 168.43, and January, 
1917, 177.37. 

Thus it appears that over in those countries, in the Nether- 
lands, the same general rise has occurred. 

I call attention now to the Scandinavian countries. This 
table relates to the actual and relative prices of 22 commodities 
of household consumption in the capital cities of the Scandi- 
navian countries, July, 1914, and July, 1916, and February, 
1917. It appears that there is some regulation of prices by law, 
and that is indicated in the table here as there is a maximum 
price, but if Senators will examine this table they will find 
that it, as well as those I have given, shows the general world 
rise in prices. 

> SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 
[Capital cities.] 

Retail prices averaged from monthly quotations reported by dealers 
in the capital cities of the ndinayian countries are fairly com- 
parable, as the habits of consumption and manner of life are very 
similar in the three countries. The commodities reported for Norway 
and Sweden are quite similar in quality, while those for Denmark are 
less comparable, rticularly as regards meat. Quotations of milk, 
butter, oleoma ne, êg; potatoes, flour, coffee, sugar, and kerosene 
are quite comparable. ugar prices in Christiania are noted as ab- 
normally high. In Copenhagen sugar purchased by card is consider- 
ably lower than when purchased without card. The highest prices for 
coal prevail in Copenhagen. 


Actual and relatice prices of 22 commodities of household consumption in the capital cities of the Scandinavian countries, July, 1914, July, 1916, 
January and February, 1917, 


Source: Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen, Stockholm, 1917. No.2, pp. 208, 209.) 
ACTUAL AVERAGE PRICES. 


R888 


— 
PSN pep N 


BBeaBeS BS BR ga ape SFE 

Savon WM an CO HOO es 

RENES SB RE Sy mpa E 

CASAS uya OF wA Owo wanwa" 
— 

- —— VO Oam ene 


SEBeBEES BB NE F Sag 


Aas SR EE 


1 Maximum pon by law. 
2 Ground to 75 per cent; maximum price from Jan. 15, 1917. 7 Veal 


s Pork, fi 
s 


3 Price pound bread baked Ín 8.8 pound loaves. 
1 Beef, Pre part, highest price. 
‘ Beef, fore part, lowest price. 


6 Ownw oe OM 


£ Veal, fore part, highest 


Tul. Tul 


y 
1914. g 


Janu: February, 
1916. 7” : 


1917, 1917. 


4.8 ` J 7. 7.6 
31.1 40.1 47.4 8 46.8 47.3 
à 17.0 20.9 25.4 25. 20.9 20.9 
28.9 52.9 93.6 90. 68.3 66.9 
98.2 100.1 172.7 86. 92.6 92.6 
4.9 11.5 13.0 13. 10.1 10.8 
3.9 5.3 7.4 7. 8. 5.1 5.6 
2.4 4.7 6.4 FEET 
4.4 6.6 7.8 8.5 4.7 8.9 9.2 9.2 
2.9 4.7 6.0 6.3 21.8 32.7 22.7 12.7 
— — 6.7 8.0 8.5 40.0 48.0 6.8 8.1 
16.0 39.8 36.3 35.5 117.0 137.9 433.4 433.4 
15.3 36.2 32.6 31.4 513.4 $33.6 23.3 $23.7 
17.1 39.5 43.8 38.3 £17.0 635.7 429.2 28.6 
10.1 27.5 27.1 22.4 713.4 731.8 125.3 124.3 
17.6 34.9 43.6 43.5 $13.4 $14.6 14.8 14.8 
19.4 37.4 44.1 4 29. 7 920.7 s 20.7 
26.0 27.8 32.9 32.6 25.5 40.0 33.7 34.3 
6.9 13.1 13.1 13.4 5.2 6.3 w63 6.3 
18.3 29.4 29.4 29.4 18.3 21.3 21.3 21.3 
17.8 62.3 156.7 156.7 16.1 64.2 65.6 65.6 
15.6 33.5 33.5 33.5 11.8 26.0 26.0 33.1 


lowest price. 


A 7 shoulder; maximum price fixed from July, 1916. 
w Maximum price. ft purchased without sugar card price is 18 ore (4.8 cents) higher per pound. 
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Actual and relatire prices of 22 ee yess of household 3 in the tal cities of the o Boandisavien: countries, Jul 
i January and February, it Continued. 3 a iN, Sh SN; 


RELATIVE PRICES, 
PEE E 1914=100.] 


137 100 158 158 
152 125 100 125 164 166 
149 151 100 131 138 
323 311 100 177 283 
75 100 240 196 196 
268 275 100 208 223 
197 100 142 162 17 
178 1644 35 A 1 198 
204 217 100 147 147 1 
——U—U—U—— 4. O TE 120 140 168 
227 A.. E ETA ST PE — 22 
213 205 100 235 154 150 
255 223 100 210 i71 168 
269 222 238 189 181 
248 247 100 109 109 
227 C ² — 5 
127 125 100 118 132 134 
189 193 100 121 121 
181 161 100 117 117 117 
319 100 400 409 
215 215 100 220 220 280 
204 202 100 181 182 186 


The same condition now is true of Norway. I ask leave to Average prices of 2} a of ee deere eg in Norway, July, 


insert that table as it is here given, 2 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POINDEXTER in the chair.) 
In the absence of objection, permission to do so is granted. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 
NORWAY, 

The official bulletin of the Norwega labor o (Sociale Međ- 
delelser, utgit av rtementet for Sociale — 1916. No. 6, pp. 
178 and 180) shows 5 the general level of prices of 24 articles, com- 
prising 43 grades and classes of household commodities, has ad- 
vanced since July, 1914 1100) 70 to 182 in October, 1916, 187 in Novem- 
ber, and 194 in mber. in all but 7 of the ds uotations the rela- 
tive prices advanced during the period October to ber, 1916. 

The bases of the ee consist of reports por ina o from 17 
cities. The following table shows the avera. 28 Ana e month 
15 beg 1914, and the relative prices based the last quart er 
0 
Average prices of 2} articles of household consumption in Norway, July, 

a 1h and their relative prices in October, November, and December, 


RELATIVE PRICES. 
July. 1914=100.] 


October, | Novem- | Decem- 
1916. ber, 1916. | ber, 1916. 


888 8888882 


. 


Average for the group 


Coffee: 
VOW css · ( 
Guatemala. 


194 


1 Based on the average price of household bread and Army bread. The latter sells 
for approximately 50 per cent of the price of the former. z 
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Mr, REED, Sweden is also given separately, in a. separate 
table, and I ask leave to insert that table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Arerage retail prices of commodities in Sweden in January, 1915, 1916, 
December, 1916, and 8 and per cent of increase, January, 


1917, over January, 1914 an 


[Source: Sociala Meddelanden utgivna ay K. Socialstyrelsen, Stock- 
holm, 1917, No. 2.] 


Jan- Jan- 8 Jan- 191 id 

uary, 5 over 

1914. | 1918 |. 1916. 1517. Jan- 

1018. 
3.6 4.3 5.1 5.3 233.5 
29.1 37.0 39.5 39.5 6.9 
6.1 82.8 39.4 39.4 20.0 
. 16.8 22.4 35.4 35.7 b9. 8 
3 33.8 40.7 55.6 54.5 34.0 
. 12.8 13.7 20.3 21.3 55.2 
e 3.0 6.8 7.1 7.1 3.6 
Beans, brown........... 5.6 12.4 16. 3 18.6 50.0 

Flour, wheat, Swedish, 

CCC 4.6 4.4 14.9 5.3 
Meal, rye, Swedish, 

Date co e e C1 3.6 3.9 4.3 16.7 
Oatmeal, steamed....... 6.0 6. 8 7.4 24.5 
Rice, Swedish, best 6&7] 71 7.9 38.3 
Bread: 

Rye, hard, loaf 6.3 6.8 7.3 15.4 

ft... 5.8 6.3 7.3 25.0 

ag TYE EEO 4.5 4.9 5.7 27.0 

6.3 71 8.1 52. 28.8 

7.9 8.4 10.1 38.3 27.7 

18.2 26.9 27.0 83.5 48.0 

15. 7 B. 7 B. 8 96.0 51.9 

20.4 28.1 28.3 76.5 38.7 

12.2 17.3 17.5 97.3 44.0 

21.3 2 4 28.4 78.6 33.7 

19.6 27.6 27.5 93, 2 40.4 

26.7 31.6 31.6 97.0 18.2 

27.7 34.4 33.8 100.0 21.9 

9.5 13.5 13.4 144.4 41.0 

20,1 37.4 39.5 101.9 97.0 

Sugar, loaf............:. Lb.... 7. 8.3 8.4 8.4 7.8 1.5 

enon AEI of Gal...) 32. 40.2 48.2 48.2 50.0 20.0 

Anthracite, walnut.. $17.29 | $22.61 | $17.98 | 87.6 3.9 

1 5 $11.48 | $14.51 | $14.63 | 164.9 28.0 
Coke 

Gas-house........... $6.39 | $7.66 | $7.59} 100.0 18.6 

8 $7.41 | $8.97 89. 19 106.6 3.9 


175 per cent of wheat utilized. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator who studies these 
tables, and does it with the dust out of his eyes and the cob- 

webs out of his brain and the prejudice out of his soul, will be 
compelled to say that a general world rise in prices has oc- 
curred. I think that candid and fair consideration of the whole 
question will lead us all to the conclusion that we must find 
this general rise accounted for by general world-wide conditions, 
and that therefore when we approach the question of any kind 
of legislation we must do it with reference to these great facts 
that concern the world and that we can not brush aside. 

Beef in the United Kingdom rose 105 per cent; in the United 
States of America, 24 per cent. Bacon in the United Kingdom 
rose 78 per cent; in the United States, 86 per cent. Bread in 
the United Kingdom rose 93 per cent; in the United States, 36 
per cent. Granulated sugar in the United Kingdom rose 172 
per cent; in the United States, 92 per cent. Milk in the United 
Kingdom rose 60 per cent; in the United States, 14 per cent. 
Butter in the United Kingdom rose 78 per cent; in the United 
States, 56 per cent. Eggs in the United Kingdom rose 72 per 
cent; in the United States, 50.per cent, Potatoes in the United 
Kingdom rose 117 per cent; in the United States they rose 225 
per cent; and everybody knows why that was in the United 
States. We raised only about one-half as many potatoes here 
last yearns we do in ordinary. years; and that will be regu- 
lated—mark what I tell you—in less than 30 days’ time. Just 
wait until we begin to get our potatoes in from this isothermal 


22,000 pounds. 


line; wait until-they commence to come into our markets, as 
they will by the millions of bushels, and you will see a rapid 
drop, just as there has already been an enormous falling off 
in the price of wheat. If you will wait a little bit and give 
time and the good Lord a chance, a good many of these diffi- 
culties will disappear. 

Mr, President, before I leave this topic I want to present a 
table showing the comparison of the increase of prices in Great 
Britain—and I mean by that the British Isles—and in the 
United States, the prices in Great Britain at the present time 
being compared with the prices in July, 1914, with a similar com- 
parison in the United States, the two tables presented now show- 
ing the increase which has occurred in percentages, 

The table is as follows: - 

Per cent of increase in prices of food in Great Britain, Mar. 31, 1911, as 


compared with ag A 1914. Iso in the United States Apr. 15, 1917, 
as compared with July, 191}. 


{Taken from the c Review of the United States Bureau of Labor 
tatistics, pp. 954, 955.] 


United | United 
States. 


Sssz SSSR 


Mr. President, I want now to show, if I can, that this bin, 
while it is broad enough to reach almost every kind of industry, 


yet it is in fact aimed at the American farmer. When the 
American farmer wakes up to this proposition, I think all of 
us will find the question of sufficient importance to give it some 
careful thought and stndy. 

The examination of Mr. Hoover developed nothing more in- 
teresting that the fact that he did not understand that there 
was contained in this bill several great controls to which his at- 
tention had not even been called. He doubted that there was 
anything in the bill that would give the right to control \. hst- 
eyer went on the tables of the people; and yet when his atten- 
tion was called to the word “consumers” he readily agreed 
that, in his judgment, that ought not to be permitted. Atten- 
tion being called to the fact that the bill would control mines, I 
think I fairly state his testimony when I say that he indicated 
at least a slight degree of information or interest on that ques- 
tion. 

The bill is aimed at the farmer. The thing which we are 
asked to regulate is the price of foodstuffs, and the American 
farmer is the producer of foodstuffs. Mr. President, I now make 
the assertion that the bill proposes to fix one price for all the 
American farmer produces, and that if it is not the intention to 
do that then the bill is broader than the intention of its authors; 
but I believe it is fair to say that such is the intent and purpose 
of the bill. : 

It is true it is proposed to authorize the President to guarantee 
the farmer a certain particular price, and that is thrown out 
as a sort of sop to the farmer to convince him that he is going 
to be taken care of; but let us assume that there is to be arbi- 
trarily fixed by somebody a price at which the farmer, if he 
complies, can market to the Federal Government that which he 
produces. I assert that under this bill, if its powers are to be 
exercised—and if they are not to be exercised they ought not 
to be here—the price of the farmer’s product is to be absolutely 
fixed. Let us see. 

It is generally conceded, is it not, that the price of the surplus 
of our farm products which is shipped abroad fixes the prices of 
the product at home; that the price of wheat in Liverpool fixes 
the price of wheat in New York City, and is the same, plus the 
carrying charge? Why, Democrats, we have always argued 
that, and, Republicans, you will not upon this question deny it. 
What are the facts now? We ship millions and hundreds of 
millions of bushels of wheat and corn and hundreds of millions 
of pounds of meat to Europe. Whoever can control the Euro- 
pean price will control the farmer’s price and will control our 
market price. We have already given to the President the 
power to place an entire embargo upon anything that is shipped 
from this country. The power to place an embargo carries 
with it the power to name the conditions upon which men shall 
be permitted to ship, and one of those conditions might be a 
price at which they are to purchase. That that is intended I 
shall, I think, show you. 
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Second, it is proposed—and the plan is already made—that 
the allies shall purchase all their grains and supplies of every 
kind through one agency. This agency, therefore, will control 
the prices which will be paid by England, France, Russia, Italy, 
and all of the countries constituting our allies in this war. 
That in itself absorbs nearly the entire European market; but 
on top of that is the absolute right to stop shipments to any 
neutral country, which, of course, can and will be exercised so 
us to compel these neutral countries to buy through the same 
agency, or at least in accordance with plans laid down. There- 
fore you have restricted the market of the farmer for every- 
thing that he produces and have absolutely placed within the 
control of some agency to be established by our Government 
the price of every bit of the surplus of our land, which will fix 
the price of allefhat is to be sold here. Give me control of the 
foreign market for wheat and I will fix the price of wheat to 
every American consumer. Give me control of all our beef and 
mutton and pork that goes abroad and I will, allowing for rea- 
sonable fluctuations, control the price in this country. There- 
fore it is proposed to set up and put into the hands of one man 
a power that will control the price of everything the farmer 
has—of his entire surplus—and whoever controis that surplus 
will control the profits and the destiny of the farmer. 

While that is going on, while the farmer has a restricted 
market in which he must sell, what is to become of the farmer 
in regard to the market in which he must buy? It is true the 
power, as I have said, is in this bill, it seems, without Mr. 
Hoover’s knowledge, to control the price of everything else; 
but what is to become of the farmer who must sell, and in a 
market that is restricted by the mandate of some one man, 
and yet must buy in a market where speculation has been rife, 
because the speculator in the market I am about to speak of 
is the man who controls the market, and he speculates by put- 
ting up or putting down the prices of articles. Is the farmer 
not also a consumer as well as a producer? What is there that 
other people eat or other people use that the farmer does not 
have to eat or use? Does he not have to buy shoes? Must he 
not purchase them in a market that has no protection, where 
the blue sky is the limit of price? When he buys rope must he 
not buy it in a market where there is no limit and no protec- 
tion? When he goes to get his binding twine, must he not 
buy it in a market that has been controlled by a trust, and that 
trust said by the Federal Trade Commission to be so strong 
that it is impotent to render any relief? When he buys fer- 
tilizer, who protects him? Does he not pay as high in some 
instances as an increase of 600 per cent upon the price of fer- 
tilizer? I say now to my friends coming here from great agri- 
cultural States that I have proven that it is proposed to com- 
pel the farmer to sell his products in a restricted and a con- 
trolled market; and I demand, if that be done, that there shall 
be no question that he shall buy in 4 market equally as well 
controlled. £ 

What are the facts? You say the farmer has been getting too 
great prices or that some speculator and middleman has been 
getting too great prices on farm products. What are the facts 
about the thing that the farmer has to control? Let us look at 
our old friend the steel manufacturer. What is it proposed 
to do to him? My friends there are a number of concerns that 
deal especially with farmers or with him along with other 
people. There is our old friend the Harvester Trust. A prosecu- 
tion was brought against it. Our old friend the Steel Trust. 
A prosecution was brought against it. 

In the case of numerous other trusts, prosecutions were 
brought against them; and what happened to them in the matter 
of control? I do not know what happened to them. I do not 
say that this article from the Washington Post is accurate, but 
I submit it. I read from the Washington Post of May 22, 1917: 

Antitrust suits against the United States Steel Corporation, the 
International Harvester Co., and three other big corporations were 
ordered reargued yesterday by the Supreme Court. As the court will 
adjourn for the term of June 11, court officials said it would probably 
be a year before decisions were rendered. 

The announcement, made by Chief Justice White, apparently bears 
out reports current recently that opinions in the big antitrust suits 
would not be handed down at least until the country could readjust 
itself to war-time conditions. The cases to be reargued are those 
against the United Shoe Machinery Co., and the Lehigh Valley and 


the Reading Railroads and affiliated coal companies, the so-called An- 
thracite Coa! Trust. 


CHARGES IN THE STEEL SUIT. 


The steel corporation suit was instituted in 1911 in New Jersey, and 
was dismissed by the district court four years later. In it the Govern- 
ment charges the corporation with controlling approximately one-half 
of the general iron and steel industry of the country. Dissolution of 
the corporation as well of the inner combination is asked. 

The corporation in its brief admitted controlling about 40 per cent 
of the domestic and about 90 per cent of the American export trade, 
but defended itself as a good“ combination. 
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The suit against the Harvester Co. was filed in the United States 


district court in Minnesota in 1912, Its dissolution was asked mainly 
on the ground of its size and inherent power. 
ONCE ORDERED DISSOLVED, 
This corporation also contended that it is a “good” combination, 
but the lower court sustained the Government and ordered dissolution— 
And the proprietor of that corporation has written a lot of 
his ideas into the food-control bill. If you do not believe it, go 
oe read the testimony of George W. Perkins given upon this 
The case was argued in the Supreme Court first in April, 1915, and 
reargued in March, 1917, because of the resignation of Justice Hughes. 
The suit against the United Shoe Machinery Co. was filed in 1911 
and the lower court dismissed the Government's petition. 


The suit had no connection with one brought in St. Louis by the 
Government under the Clayton Antitrust Act. 


RULES ON MARITIME LAW. 

The two cases against the Lehigh Valley Railroad and the Reading 
Railroad charge them with monopolies in anthracite coal along their 
lines. Both roads are accused not only of violating the Sherman Act 
but of violating the commodities clause. 

In both cases the Government lost practically all contentions in the 
lower courts— 

I ask to insert a portion of the rest of the article without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The right of States to enact laws affecting the general and Federal 
maritime laws as passed by Congress was denied by the court, in an 
opinion holding that the New York workmen's compensation law, Te- 
cently dec constitutional, does not apply to workmen injured while 
employed on New York navigable waters. 

WORKMEN’S LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL, È 

The court also declared unconstitutional the New Jersey workmen's 
compensation law of 1911, which was a noncompulsory statute. 

e court adjourned until June 4, when decisions will again be ren- 
dered and final adjournment for the term taken one week later. 

Mr. REED. So, Mr. President, when we got ready for the 
stress of this war, it would appear, according to this account— 
the truth of which I do not assert, but I do say that it seems to 
have been founded upon a rumor that was current at the time— 
that one of the first things done to steady the situation was to 
discontinue, for the time being, these great trust suits. This 
action of the Supreme Court, if for the causes assigned, may 
have been deemed justifiable to some Members of the Senate. 
But I say now that I shall wait to see whether my associates in 
the Senate of the United States will undertake to control the 
farmer and all that he produces and allow him to remain the 
victim of these concerns that have been charged by the Govern- 
ment with having engaged in wholesale plundering of the Ameri- 
can people. 

You talk about the prices the farmers are getting! Let us 
look at the prices and, the profits these concerns are getting. 

Steel and iron: Why are they a necessity? Must we consider 
them as a necessity? I tell you, sirs, that back of all production 
lies this great proposition of steel and iron. Take away our 
knowledge of steel and iron, and you will turn back the wheels of 
civilization a thousand years and reduce the world to the barbar- 
ism of the stone age. Take away our knowledge of steel and 
iron, and the population of great cities would dwindle and die, 
for you could not carry provisions to them. Take away our 
knowledge of steel and iron, and the great railroads would dis- 
appear, the steamships would leave the ocean, the tools of crafts 
and trades would be gone, and there would remain no possibility 
for the niodern civilization of this earth to continue. They are, 
therefore, the great primal necessity. They.lie back of the pro- 
duction of clothing, of books, of shoes, of all we wear. They lie 
back of the production of the grains of the fields; and if you 
allow them to go uncontrolled you must allow the farmer to go un- 
controlled with that which he produces. On the other hand, if 
you control the farmer you must control the tools with which 
he puts his grain into the fields, the tools with which he harvests 
it, and the tools with which he carries it to the market. That 
involves the gréat railroads and everything else. 

What speculator in the wheat market, what speculator in the 
flour business raised the enormous profits of the steel combina- 
tion? Why, Mr. President, I hold in my hand the Boston News 
Bureau of June 16, 1917. Let me call your attention to some of 
its astounding figures. l 

STEEL EARNINGS—STIMULATED BY SOARING PRICES OF PRODUCTS. 


New York: At present steel prices earning power of steel companies 
is so great that 113 based on prices, would seem an exaggera- 
tion. However, it is conservative to say that, if steel quotations remain 
for 12 months around current levels, every important concern can show 
profits of 100 per cent on its common stock, after paying excess profits 
tax of one-sixth of net earnings. 

How enormously steel 3 have advanced the last two years is not 
generally realized. The following, soing quotations for eight leading 
Erodes sor Dent week of June, from 1915 to 1917, gives the change 
n that pe — 
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But the comparison 
June, 1915, for the war was 


should no have been with the first week of 

already on, and the price had 

already enormously advanced. I give the figures, however, as 
they are given here— 


cent to 132 pe cent 
per cent in o years. Avera 
and for the last two years 244 per cent, 

I suppose, now, that ought to be allowed, and the farmer held 
down. I put in a table I ask to print all of this article, but 
E read now parts of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


— 


Mr. REED (reading) — 


These gains have not been made without advances in costs. Connells- 
ville ecke has advanced nearly 250 per cent in the last year and 
manganan over 1,100 per cent. Labor costs, the most important item, 

crease 


It is im 
Says the estar of this article— 


to figure manufacturing costs with any accuracy in a market wh 
cost factors vary so widely from known standards. . 

And I would stick a pin here. When Mr. Hoover or any 
other man on earth undertakes to regulate the prices of food- 
stuffs, he will find the subject equally complicated, and he will 
find that this vast network of preduction in our country is as 
elosely knitted and bound together as is the warp and woof 
that is woven into a garment, and you ean not pull out one 
thread without affecting the entire cloth. 

Notice how that is borne out by the article E am about to 
read, although it is on a different topic: + 

It is 1 le to re manufacturing costs with 1 
a 8 —.— vary so widely from a all ii gada 
But it may be remembered that steel A ig er penaa have 
the Government certain 8 at fixed prices, which have been made 
public. Unquestionably 152 joer ee a small percentage of profit 
on these transactions, but if prices ed the 1 be taken 
as actual cost of manufacture to-day t is, $2.50 per 1 
for steel bars and $2.90 for ree against current market of sass 
for bars and $7 for plates, would mean that deliveries at present 
quotations to customers other thun the Government would net an 
average of 50 per cent of amount received, or 100 per cent of cost. 

If the same average be taken to hokl good on other Leper 8 ts 
accruing would be so large as to stagger the imagination. if a 
profit 40 per cent of gross be allowed, or approximate! 
em basis of weekly average price of eight products, now 


.29 a ton, 
results therefrom would be s searing e large to cause self-gratulation 
among shareholders of steel co 


tion —— in 1916 finished products for sale 
to 18.460.792 tens. A profit 3 toni ton — 15,000,000 
tons would mean net profits of 000.000. 

_ Republic Iron & Steel produced 1,216,716 tons in 1916. At $40 net 
profit per ton a similar production would mean over $48,000,000, 
ever $40,000,000 net for common stock, which amounts to $27,191,000. 

You propose to regulate the farmer, do you? Well, then, 
bring in the steel combination, and let us work these steel plants. 

But I read on—— 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for just a moment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I have tried to follow the Senator’s whole 
argument, but I have been away some of the time. I ask the 
Senator if he eontends that steel is not covered? 

Mr. REED, No; I have already spoken of that; but E say 
that there is nothing to Indicate that they fntend to do anything 
with it. - 

Mr. KENYON. Will not the words “and articles required for 
their production“ cover steel? 

Mr. REED. Exactly ; and the Senator will remember—he and 
I are always frank with each other 

Mr; KENYON. We try to be. 


to supply 


Mr. KENYON. I think it is true that his mind was running 
solely on the Tine of food. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. KENYON. I think steel is covered, however; and if it is 
ee it ought to be. 

Mr. REED. The Senator was out, I think, getting his lunch 

when I referred to that phase of the matter. He has been very 
patient to stay and listen as much as he has to this almost 
endless talk of mine, but the subject is endless. It is as big as 
the world. That is how big this subject is. I had already 
argued that the bill would, if really enforced, reach these 
things, but that there was nothing to indicate an intention to 
reach them. My proposition was that when you undertake 
to regulate the prices of the things the farmer produces you 
must make it obligatory upom somebody to regulate the prices 
of the things he buys. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sourt yield to the Senator from Ihado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


Mr. BORAH. I presume that another bill will be coming out 
of the committee in a day or two, either the House bill or a bill 
framed upon the basis of the House bill. I sincerely hope that 
those who will have the framing of that bill will not leave it so 
ambiguous and uncertain with reference to everyone else than 
those dealing in foods. There is no reason why they should not 
include, in plain and unmistakable language, these different 
articles, if they intend to control them; and it seems to me that 
by a line or two they could be included with just as much. accu- 
racy and clearness as foods, feeds, and fuels. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me just 
one moment, I want at this point to reply to what the Senator 
from Idaho has just said. Very pertinent to that is the following 
question appearing in Mr. Hoover's testimony. I read from page 
57, and T ask the Senate to give it attention. I will read back 
of this a little, to give the context: 


Mr. Hoover. Yow may take this as a practical fact: That 75. to 85 
per cent of the necessary food or eight com of the poorer classes of this 
country is comprised in seven or ei; es and that it is pos- 
sible, with a sufficient amount of pn ot snc and help, to greatly: amel- 
iorate the conditions with regard to those commodities— 


I think that should be “ assistance and help! 


If people wish to eat lobsters and there is an unequal distribution of 
lobsters, it does not interest me 

Senator Ren» Of course that does not interest me, and it does not 
much interest anybody ex ar 2 who wants the lobster, and I 
do not want you to think rying to be antagonistic about this 
matter. Tam’ trying to get aia solution of this: mat matter if 1 can. My 
mind may travel along a different line than yours. 

Senator WALsH. Your questions would lead to that conclusion. 

Senator nee Possibly my questions are not asked im the form that 


is ng to yon. 

3 think that the prices of other things besides farm products 
0 t to be controlled: 

Hoover. Outside of food? 

Senator REED. Yes. 

Mr. HOOVER. 2 5 is a question 3 outside of this bill. 

Senator RBD. No; it is in the bill. 

Mr. Hoover. Onl "with respect to “fuel. 

Senator Rexp, Food and oak — manufacturing and alt of the 
things that enter into food and fue 

Mr. Hoover. I think we agreed this morning there were no con- 


ge 4 5 * pa re bill for that. 

Sena „ That is a mistake. Tt is all through the Dill, nee 
Hoever, a we may as weil understand that. What I am tryin. 
get at is this: If there are no restrictions or limitations upon the pr 
of other things, then I want to know where is the justice of allowing, 
for instance, the Steel Trust, that makes a dee prime necessity that 
every human being in the world is to a grea N upon 
0 t there not to be regulations there of those prices 

bata Hoover. It seems to me that is a Se IRNI up to you gem 
tlemen to see that no one makes an undue profit out of this war. 

Senator REED: Out of ae 

Mr. Hoover. Out of anythin. 

Senator REKED. Then you wouid advocate the control of the prices 
of iron and steel, copper, lead, and 1 — and all things? 

Mr. Hoover. 1 do not voente the control of priees. I 
do advoente the over of yy which is probably a more 
soluble question, 

Sent tor Reep. We have been doing. that a good deal by taxation, 
and some of us have been wanting go further than some of the 
rest. But do you mean in another way? 

Mr. Hoover. 10 5 is all apart from this bill. 

Senator REED. with you, and if you will give me a 
moment I will try ge that plain. 


That makes it perfectly plain what the purpose is here. But 
I go on now to read from this article from the Boston News 
Bureau.. This is not an anarchist paper. 


1917. 
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Mr. GRON NA. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield now to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to the fact that Mr. Hoover stated 
before the Committee on Agriculture that there was no need 
of controlling manufactures because there was competition in 
manufactures. I am quite confident his testimony will be found 
to that effect by reading it. 

Mr. REED. I have not noticed that part of it. I thank the 
Senator for his contribution. I wish he would get it and 
mark it and put it in the Recorp, 

Mr. GRONNA. I will get it. 

Mr. REED. I want to be understood that while I am com- 
pelled to call Mr. Hoover's name, because Mr. Hoover is so 
identitied with this matter, there is no spirit of antagonism to 
Mr. Hoover as a man nor to anything which I think can prop- 
erly be accomplished by the Government. When I get to the 
conclusion of my remarks I intend to state to the Senate what 
I do think is practical and submit my views for whatever they 
are worth. They may not be worth much, and I only ask for 
them candid consideration. 

But, coming back again to this question of the profits of steel 
concerns. 

On 12 months’ output 5 to last year’s Lackawanna Steel would 
net over $50,000,000, leaving some $45,000,000 for dividends on its 
$35,096,000 stock. ? 
There is no suggestion that such earnings will be achieved this year, 
as other factors are to be considered, not the least of which is that 
much tonnage now on books was taken at prices considerably lower 
than now prevailing, and that a substantial percentage of output will 
be sold to the Government at prices substantially lower than received 
from outside customers. Whether steel prices will be maintained at 
current levels any length of time, and, if they are, what will be their 
effect on labor and other costs, is a question on which even the most 
sanguine trade experts would hesitate to venture opinion at present, 
(Boston News Bureau.) 

Mr. VARDAMAN, 
from? 

Mr. REED. From the Boston News Bureau of June 16, 1916. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Can the Senator tell me what is the pur- 
port of it, except to show that they made an enormous profit? 

Mr. REED. The entire article I have not read; but it shows 
that Bessemer pits have advanced 247 per cent, Bessemer 
billets 875 per cent, steel bars 274 per cent, plates 509 per cent, 
and so forth. > 


Mr. VARDAMAN... Over what length of time? 

Mr. REED. This is a comparison from 1915 to the present. 
It also gives it by years. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the comparison ought to have been with antiwar prices 
instead of taking prices when they had already been enormously 
raised by virtue of the war. 

In connection with that I call attention to an article in the 
Iron Age of March 22, 1917. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
he would like to have the Senate draw the conclusion from his 
line of argument that the bill ought not to pass or that it ought 
to include the regulation of steel prices? 

Mr. REED. My proposition is this: I think the Senator 
perhaps was out when I laid the premise of what I am now 
saying. 

Mr. WALSH. I think I followed the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I said that if we do regulate the farmer in the 
manner laid down in this bill it amounts practically to fixing 
the price upon the farm products, and if we do that we must 
make certain that we at the same time and in the same bill 
regulate the other great necessities, a part of which the farmer, 
as well as everybody else, has to use. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has not answered the question. 
I asked him whether he desires us to understand that he is 
arguing that the bill ought not to pass at all, or whether he is 
arguing that the bill ought to pass, but it ought to include like- 
wise the regulation of steel products? 

Mr, REED. No, Mr. President, I stated very thoroughly 
what I am arguing, and the Senator now states an entirely 
different question which I am not arguing. But I will say to 
the Senator and to the Senate, as I have already stated, that 
I think there are some things in the bill that we can do and 
do with benefit to the country. There are some things in the 
bill that I think if we do will be of great injury to the country. 
What those different things are I intend to come to later. So 
I can not answer the Senator’s question by saying I am advocat- 


May I ask the Senator what he is reading 


ing the bill or I am trying to kill the bill, because there are 
parts of the bill I am heartily in accord with. There are other 
parts of the bill that I think are utterly wrong. That is as fair 
an answer as I can make, 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator, then, whether 
he thinks the bill ought to be amended so as to include the regu- 
lation of steel products? 

Mr. REED, Undoubtedly, or else it ought to be amended so 
that there will not be an attempt to dictate the price to the 
farmer, which is plainly involved in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator does not answer my question. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I do. The Senator is trying a trick he 
and I have worked on witnesses a thousand times by putting a 
thing in a certain way and demanding a specific answer. I am 
just refusing to bite that particular kind of bait; I have put it 
on a hook too often. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not want to enter into a controversy 
with the Senator in regard to the matter. I desire to say that 
if the Senator is supporting the idea that steel prices ought 
to be regulated by provisions incorporated in the bill, I have 
no doubt he will find much support in the Chamber; but I do 
not 

Mr. REED. I will say to my very good friend who differs 
from me occasionally, and sometimes agrees with me, which is 
only another way of saying one of us is wrong a part of the 
time, I think the proposition of regulation always involves this 
idea, that if you regulate one particular article, you are very 
likely to thereby make it necessary to regulate another article; 
but if you take your hands off of all you may not make it so 
necessary to regulate the other articles. I believe there is going 
to come out of the Senate a bill that will undertake to con- 
trol to some extent and in some way food prices; and if that 
is to be done, then I insist that at the same time and in the 
same bill there shall come the control of these other prime 
necessities. 

Returning now to the question of steel prices, I was about 
to quote from the Iron Age of March 22, 1916, I will just read 
the headlines : 

United States Steel Corporation 1916 report—Gross receipts increased 
5 over 1915, or 67 per cent—Net earnings increased 8203, 

78,166, or about 156 per cent. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to insert a table showing the com- 
parative prices of a number of articles of steel, in which the 
prices of 1916 and 1917 are compared; but as you read that 
remember that the price of steel in 1916 has already enjoyed the 
benefit of enormous advances over the price of 1914, the last 
year prior to the war. I ask leave to insert this table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, ieave is 
granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


A comparison of prices. 


{Advances over the previous week in heavy type, declines in italics; at 
date, one week, one month, and one year previous; for early delivery. 


PIG IRON. 


[Per gross ton.) 


Sonvspeoneuscoracens $36. 50 $82. 00 $20, 00 
2595 36. 00 33. 00 18 50 
31.90 27. 40 17. 90 

eee 29. 00 24. 50 15. 00 
— 35.00 33, 00 19.00 
33. 50 30. 50 19. 50 

—— 32. 00 30. 00 18 25 
— 36. 95 35. 95 21.95 
eee 35. 00 33. 00 19. 50 
4442 **W* 32.95 31.95 18. 45 
sacsesses 36.75 35.75 75 


1 The averaging switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chicago district 

s 50 cents per ton, h 

RAILS, BILLETS, ETC, 
[Per gross ton.] 

Bessemer rails, heavy, at mill ............ $38. 00 $38. 00 $38. 00 $28. 00 
hearth heavy, at mill 25 40.00 40. 00 40. 00 30. 00 
Bessemer billets, ash 65. 00 65. 00 65. 00 45. 00 
hearth, billets, Pitts 65. 00 65. 00 65. 00 45. 00 
Forgi Wine 2. potas Pettey 88 Soo | 28 88 
“he billets, Philadelphia 65.00 | 65.00} 70.00 50. 00 
Wire rods, Plttsburgn. . . 85.00 | 80.00 80.00 57.00 
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A comparison of prices—Continued. 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 
{Per pound to large buyers.] 


Mar. 21, | Mar. 14 | Feb. 21, 
1917. 


Mar. 22, 
1916. 


1917. 1917. 


755 2 855 3. 159 ee 
Tron bars, Philadelphia 2. 3 

Tron bars, Pittsburgh. un.. 2. 50 2.50 K 2 2. 40 
Tron bars, Chicago 8.00 8. 00 3. 00 2.15 
Steel bars, Pi 3.75 ?.75 3.25 275 
Steel bars, New York. 2.919 3.919 . 419 2.919 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 8 2 8. 25 E. 00 2.50 
Tank plates, New York 5.419 5.419 8. 100 3. 669 
Beams, etc., 3.7 2.40 3.25 2.50 
Beams, etc., New Nor 3.919 2. 569 3.419 2. 619 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 2. 50 3.50 3.25 2.30 
Skelp, sheared 2.75 3.75 3. 50 2.40 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 22 400 | 400 | 27 2.00 


SHEETS, NAILS, AND WIRE. 
[Per pound to large buyers.] 


Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh... 


hn 
8888885 
ERE | 
RSS 


OLD MATERIAL, 
* {Per gross ton. ] 


. eTii zoj 255 128 
Iron rails, Philadel 
Car wheels, Chicago 21.00} 20.25 18.00 14.50 
Car wheels, — go oe —.— 
Heavy steel sera: 22. 22. t 
Heavy steel aig Philadelphia 24.00 23. 50 20. 00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago 24.50 24.00 22.00 16.75 
No. 1 cast, Pitts! 21.00 20.00 19.00 16. 25 
No. i cast, Phi 21.00 20.00 7.00 
No, 1 cast, ) 17.25 16.50 | 16.00 13. 50 
No, 1 railroad, wrought, treo mop SFA 82.00 30. 00 25.00 22. 00 
No. 1 railroad, wrought, Chicago (net) 27.00 26. 00 24.00 16. 50 


COKE, CONNELLSVILLE, 
{Per net ton at oven.) 


Furnace coke, prompt 
Furnace coke, future... 
Foundry coke, pt. — 
Foundry coke, ſut ure 


METALS. 


Tin plate, 100-pound box, Pittsburgh. .... 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, as we are solving this question 
of steel, or discussing it, I may as well say that it will be equally 
necessiry to include the copper, and while you are after the 
steel man you must stop with the manufacturer of steel, for 
the prices are affected, as I have already shown you, by the 
prices of iron ore, by the prices of carriage, by the prices of 
those articles that are necessary in the smelting and manu- 
facture of steel. The prices are affected by coal and so on. 

Likewise, Mr. President, you must not forget in dealing with 
the copper manufacturer that his prices are similarly affected, 
and you must not forget that one of the great basic things in 
all these prices is the question of wages. So when you come 
to regulation you must go very far. You must regulate wages, 
von must regulate carriage, you must regulate the price of a 
thousand different things that enter into the production of any 
one of these things, and unless you do that your regulation will 
be fruitiess. 

But while we are speaking now about the question of regula- 
tion I can not refrain before I leave steel and iron and cop- 
per to challenge your attention to the fact that it is not only a 
great primal necessity of life, because with its assistance we 
carry on modern civilization, modern manufacturing, modern 
production, but it is the great primal necessity of this war. 
Not a single one of our boys can go upon the field of battle 


but he is dependent for his life upon the steel instrument he 
holds in his hand, upon the steel cannon that thunder upon 
the vantage points of the field, upon the efficiency of the shells 


that are hurled at the enemy, upon the barrier that he has made 


of death-dealing instruments. It is a thing not only necessary 
to the preservation of our domestic life at home, but it is the 
one great thing in connection with powder that we must have 
upon the battle front. 

Moreover, if we speak of necessities and of the great desira- 
bility of sustaining our allies and keeping them from starva- 
tion, then steel must be our chief means to that beneficent 
and much-to-be-desired end. It must be by the employment of 
steel that we will hew down the forest and fashion the wooden 
ship. It must be with steel that we will make the steel bot- 
toms that shall carry food to supply the soldiers of the allies 
and their great civilian population, and that finally we must 
employ to send the food to our own boys who will be devoting 
their lives and offering up thelr blood upon the battle fields of 
Europe. 

Therefore, I say, if there be an occasion to take possession of 
the farmer's product and fix it to compel him to yield a domin- 
ion over the market and the privilege of selling and buying in 
the market, we must at the same time and for the same consid- 
eration take in the steel organization, the copper organization, 
the Harvester Trust, and the twine organization. We must go 
further and get at the old boot and shoe machinery combina- 
tion. We must make it so that the people in this country will, 
not be paying two or three prices for boots and shoes. We 
must, in short, take hold of this whole problem; and I say this 
as I pass along, while we are at it, I do not see why we should 
not reach over and take care of the newspapers, too, because, 
after months of investigation, the Federal Trade Commission 
has determined that there is a combination on white paper, and 
that the newspapers of the country and the reading public are 
being defrauded and robbed by that combination. So they say, 
Give us control of the white paper. I do not know about that 
proposition. I think if the Trade Commission had been doing 
business and the Department of Justice had been doing its duty 
the scoundrels that organized the white-paper trust would be 
behind the bars of the penitentiary at this moment; and I in- 
tend to have something to say and do about that thing in the 
very near future. 3 

But if we are going out to take charge of the farm products, 
understand, then, we have got to take charge of these other 
things. Let us see what this task will involve. When you un- 
dertake to control the crop products of the people like this, 
when-you undertake to control the price of that which is to be 
consumed by the American people you are lost in a maze of 
figures; the magnitude of the undertaking goes beyond the 
imagination. If you are going to control the price of farm 
products, you will at once lay your hands upon a production 
that aggregates $8,628,000,000. It involves the regulation of the 
price of 1,619,000,000 pounds of butter, 320,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, 5,813,000,000 gallons of milk, 488,000,000 chickens, 1,519,- 
000,000 dozens of eggs, 67,000,000 barrels of apples, 36,000,000 
bushels of peaches, 100,000,000 bushels of pears, 15,000,000 bush- 
els of plums and prunes—why, the prune job would keep one 
man busy—4,000,000 bushels of cherries, 4,000,000 bushels of 
apricots. It involves, in addition to that, potatoes, 285,000,000 
bushels, last year, and that was about a half crop; hay, 89,- 
000,000 tons; corn, 2.503.241.000 bushels; wheat, last year, 
639,000,000 bushels; oats, 1,251,000,000 bushels—I need not 
read the rest of these figures—cattle, 63,682,000 head. The 
yalue runs into the thousands and millions of all these things. 

I here insert some tables showing these figures: 

NUMBER OF PERSONS AND W BY POSSIBLE FOOD DICTA- 

The bill provides that the food dictator shall have complete control 
over the production, storage, distribution, and prices of food products 


and fuel, 
Production and value of food in 1916. 


Varieties, Value, 1918. 


888888888888 


885 
38; 


23 


488888388 
25885 
88 


5 SssSS888888 


Bee 


8 


Production in 1910. 


Butter 000, 000 
Cheese 000, 000 
000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 

800, 000 

000, 000 

, 000, 000 

, 000, 000 

rn. — Above are the latest figures available ; however, not all are for 


N 
3916, 


Value of above production not available, 
Coal production in 1916. 


Mr. President, how many people will that directly affect? 
The rural population of the United States is 49,348,000. There 
are more people in our country districts than live in France, 
There are nearly as many live in our country districts as abide 
in Germany, More live in our country districts than live in 
Great Britain. How many thousand farmers will you affect? 
There were 6,361,000 farms in the United States in 1910, the 
latest figures available. The value of farm property in 1916 
was $40,991,000,000. The wage earners engaged in the manu- 
facture of food products is nearly 500,000, and if you will multi- 
ply that by five, which is the usual number in a Wependent 
family, you will find that there were 2,480,000, all of whom will 
be affected by this bill. 

Mr. President, are we going to protect the farmer on his coal? 
If so, we must regulate the price of coal, and that regulation of 
the price of coal must begin with the regulation of the wages 
of the men in the coal mines. I do not mean that it must begin 
there first. I mean that no man can regulate the price of coal 
and do it upon any scientific basis who does not consider the 
question of wages. If we enter upon that, we will find that 
there are 613,000 men engaged ip digging coal in this country, 
and that if you average their families, five for each wage earner, 
3 will be affected by these regulations 3,065,000 human 

ngs. et 

But we must go further than this. There is the question of 
produetion, There is also the question of distribution and that 
involves the carriage of the goods. If we are to regulate the 
price to the farmer and the price to the consumer, we must 
regulate the price of carriage. That of course is to-day largely 
taken care of, but it will have to be taken care of in the form 
of a reduction. If you reduce on other lines, you must reduce 
on this line. If you boost the prices on other things, then you 
must boost it here. You can not begin a general regulation of 
prices without considering the questton of wages. 

Mr. President, this involves in addition to railroads the ques- 
tion of ships. But I do not intend to take time to follow that 
out. What will happen? Let me call your attention to this 
fact, and I wish I could burn it into the minds of all Senators: 
The finest piece of machinery ever created by the genius of man, 
a machine that allowed to run may be almost illimitable in its 
power, a machine that took the thought of centuries finally 
ripened into the genius of some great inventor to produce—that 
machine can be put out of commission and ruined by a child. 
A monkey wrench, to use the old phrase, thrown into the ma- 
chinery will destroy its capacity. Are you not already doing 
that? Has it not been already in part accomplished? 

I am in receipt of telegrams from a number of men saying 
that to-day the wheat market of the United States is utterly 
disorganized ; that nobody dares buy because he does not know 
whether or how he will be permitted to sell. What will be the 
primary effect of that? Perhaps it may be very pleasing to 
those who think only of the consumer and the price he pays, 
but mark it and remember it, when you have destroyed these 
markets or introduced uncertainty into them, just as certain as 
fate the iirst man to suffer will be the farmer who has wheat 
to sell. It will reach him first, and so you have already an 
element of uncertainty started; and when or how will you 
affect this regulation? I grant you the Government may go in 
and buy and that may not be disastrous, although it is a tre- 
mendous power. 

The Government may control the foreign market, and that 
may not be disastrous, although it is a tremendous power; but 
I say we ought to be careful or we may do something here in 
obedience to this crusade that is being carried on wholly regard- 
less of facts, wholly regardless of figures, wholly regardless of 
world conditions, wholly regardless of information that lies 
before our eyes, and that men will not look upon and read; we 
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may do something that will cripple our country to such an ex- 
tent that it will be worse than the loss of a great battle, for it 
may deprive us of resources to win many battles. Here is a 
telegram which reads: 
Hon. James A. REED, 

Washington, D. O.: 

Wheat harvest is about to commence in the Southwest. All regular 
channels of buying, storing, paying for this wheat is now N on 
account that no one knows what the Government is going to do in way 
of contro the supply and price. Instant action should be taken on 
H. R. 4961, one which is now before the House and Senate. All grain 
dealers and millers are simply marking time now, not knowing what to 
do. ‘This means all markets will become bare of flour before they can 
be replenished with new crop or cars can be to move same. At 
present time car shortage is easier than for some months and we could 
use them for wheat and flour to sea coast daily; later it will be im- 
r to get cars to transport flour or food in sufficient quantities to 

ll markets. We urge immediate passage of bill. 

That gentleman probably has never read the bill. He is a 
splendid citizen of my State, but he simply knows his market 
is closed; he simply knows his business is gone; and what he 
states about the market as a fact can be taken as a fact. The 
truth is to-day you will have serious trouble, I fear, in the 
matter of supplying the cities of the East if you speedily do not 
do something to stop this panicy crusade and to let trade and 
commerce take their course. Bad as the bill is, it is better than 
this fearful uncertainty, and if the bilt is passed, I say to you 
now that it will take months and months of time to create a 
machinery to carry it into execution. Is it not better to say 
to these people, “ Go on with your trade; go on with your com- 
merce; we will not interfere; but if you try to lay your hands 
upon food products and to corner them, we shall send you to 
the penitentiary "? 

I am willing to vote for a law now that will authorize the 
President or any commission named by Congress and the Presi- 
dent, or either, to take possession of any foods that are being 
really cornered; I am willing to give these additional powers, 
as I said awhile ago, if necessary; but in the name of the Ameri- 
can people, I do protest against undertaking to interfere with the 
business of a hundred million men and women when it is im- 
possible to do so without throwing the great machine of produc- 
tion and distribution entirely out of gear. 

My friends, men might have been very suecessful in managing 
business over in Belgium—and I would not throw a criticism 
upon them—even if the condition had been the same there as 
here; if there had been no war conditions; if it had not been a 
question of starvation and mere distribution of something al- 
most in the form of alms, if not quite alms; but I ask you to 
compare Belgium with the United States of America, and think 
of the difference in the task that presented itself there and 
presents itself here. I appeal on behalf of the American people 
against this foolish thing, tearing out by the roots our whole 
commercial system. Oh, es; it is easy for men to state 
extreme things and lead people off their feet; it is easy for men 
to say “ Oh, we will get the wicked speculator, and we will stop 
all these prices.” As I have pointed out, we can get the wicked’ 
speculator now where he exists. is being driven on 
and on, thoughtlessly, but, just as sure as fate itself, when you 
undertake this task you will be doomed to disappointment if 
you undertake it on the lines you have inaugurated, 

As to regulation, Mr. President, I do not know; but I ques- 
tion whether food regulation has not been a lamentable failure 
everywhere, I have before me an article which appeared in the 
April number of Current History, a work that is printed by 
the New York Times which has condensed the history of this 
war in an amazingly intelligent manner, so that the casual 
reader can keep track of all of these events. Moreover, it has 
the advantage of giving us the news a few days after it is 
printed, so that to a large extent fiction or imagination has 
been squeezed out of it. Writing in this magazine under the 
headline “ Hunger stalks through Europe,” at page 21, you will 
find an article treating of the maladministration of the food 
regulations. I call attention to this as one of the results of 
food regulation, and it ought to have a great lesson in it for 
every man who thinks. It is this: Food regulation, in Germany 
at least, has resulted in feeding the army and in feeding labor 
and in starving everybody else. I read just a short paragraph: 

A trusted observer of food conditions in Germany reported to the 
State Department at Washington on March 14 that 20,000,000 A ive le 
inthe rurat population, and out 8,000,000 wealthy” popie were’ wel 
faa Fut t that nie ret- abont 20,000,000—were in a serious plight. 

We are told that this is the class who can not fight and who 
can not raise food for those who fight—the women and the edu- 
cators and the men who formerly belonged to that class which 
we generally call the middle class here for the want of a better 
name. So in the same magazine for March you will find an 


interesting article under the heading Famine: The foe dreaded ' 
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by all.” It speaks of Germany's food shortage and of the short- 
age in other places: ; 

The prices of practically all food commodities were now regulated. 
But the system was 5 unsound, because if prices were low 
supplies were held back, despite the threats of heavy penalties; while 
if prices were high suppe went anywhere but where they were most 
needed. In short, the Government did not, or could not, see that under 
existing economic conditions, even in time of war, the law of supply and 
demand must prevail. f 

Finally, in ember, 1916, Adolph von Batocki, the “ food dictator,” 
publicly admitted that the fixing of maximum prices was a failure. 

And let me call your attention to the fact that that is what 
Mr. Hoover stated in his testimony. So that those who promise 
low prices must remember that Mr. Hoover makes no such 
promise. Continuing the reading: 8 

The attempts to make foodstuffs accessible to the poorer classes by 
means of maximum prices have collapsed— 

He declared— 

Maximum prices without the simultaneous public administration of 
supplies only keeps the 7 5 away from the towns and industrial 
centers, leaving it entirely In the hands of the producers or the con- 
sumers in the vicinity— 2 : 

And so forth. ~ 

Mr. President, two courses now are open—and with this very 
brief statement I shall conclude my long and I know very 
wearisome address—two courses are open: One is to leave the 
vast business of the United States in the hands of the people 
who created it and to undertake to prevent all cornering of the 
market and to prevent the draining of our foodstuffs by Europe. 
As I have undertaken to show, we can prevent the hoarding 
under Jaws that already exist, under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, to which I have called atten- 
tion, but in addition to that, if the House of Representatives 
would finally pass the bill which it once passed and sent here 
and to which we added the Walsh and Nelson amendments, we 
would have it so arranged that no man in this country would 
dare to undertake to hoard food to an amount which would 
injure the people; but I am willing, in addition to that and as 
a supplement to it, te lodge the power somewhere immediately 
to take over foodstuffs or other prime necessities that are being 
hoarded. There should be some kind of judicial investigation 
of this question, and the law should be so framed that it would 
be based upon our constitutional power of control. I do not 
intend to undertake to go into the intricacies of that question 
ut this time, but I say that I believe that food that has gotten 
into public elevators. and food that has taken such a course in 
commerce as to have gone into interstate commerce and to be 
a part of that commerce can probably be reached. š 

The control of the foreign market—that is, to prevent the 
draining of this country by Europe of these prime necessities— 
I have already shown exists, because we have given the President 
the full power to declare an absolute embargo upon the ship- 
ment of any of these necessities which can be so exercised as to 
specify the conditions upon which their shipment will be per- 
mitted; but, in addition to that, the power exists and is now 
being exercised of purchasing all the food for the allied govern- 
ments, and our own Government if need be, through one com- 
mon agency. This in itself will regulate the export price of 
every particle of grain there is in this country or anything else 
we ship abroad, for the price of the surplus sent abroad fixes 
the price at home; at least it will protect us against being 
drained of our food supplies. But if it is necessary to extend 
that power to give an express sanction of law and authority 
where it does not now exist in express terms, I am willing to 
grant it. I am willing to sit down with any Senator to help 
solve that problem. That would leave our business to run on; it 
would leave the farmer the incentive of good prices, if he could 
figure they would come to him in the course of business; it 
would, in my opinion, speedily resolve itself, for prices are 
already falling and, I think, will continue to fall. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I would enforce the anti- 
trust acts of this country. I would tell the gentlemen who are 
engaged in controlling and manipulating prices that they must 
suffer the pains and penalties of prosecution or they must treat 
the American Government and the American people fairly. But, 
mark you, this plan leaves the management and control of af- 
fairs and the business of the country in the hands of the men 
who created the business. It simply reaches the excrescences ; 
it reaches the illegal things; it reaches the things that have 
always been condemned by the law, either because they were 
manipulations or because they were conspiracies against trade 
or because they were a forestalling of the market. Thus we 
can act within the limits of the Constitution, 

The other plan, Mr. President, is one which, if entered upon, 
I warn yeu, will never stop. You can not regulate the prices 
of the foodstuffs produced by the farmer unless you regulate the 
price of everything that the farmer consumes; and he consumes 


everything that other people consume. -If you do regulate his 
food prices and do not protect him on the other side, then you 
will find the farmer will not plart; agriculture will not expand; 
and, instead of being able to feed the world, we may not be able 
to feed ourselves. If you undertake to regulate food because 
it is a necessity, I repeat, you must regulate steel and iron, for 
they are more primal necessities even than the finished product 
of food, although not its raw product, for, as I have said, you 
can not have modern civilization without steel and iron; you 
could not maintain a single city without steel or iron. Washing- 
ton would starve to death in two weeks’ time if it were not for 
the steel and iron that bear the products of the farmer to this 
city. New York would be the habitat of rats and bats in a few 
months’ time if it were not for steel and iron, and, as I said a 
moment ago and now repeat, we would go back to the stone age. 
So, you must regulate steel and iron and then you must regulate 
that which is produced from steel and iron. You must either 
seize or regulate the copper mines; you must do the same thing 
with the coal mines, until at last within your all-embracing 
grasp you have brought the mighty activities of the mightiest 
land there is on earth. 

I say, whoever interferes with this vast machine of produc- 
tion, this machine that is composed of the hands of 104,000,000 
people, this machine that is guided by the brains of 104,000,000 
people, this machine that is 3,000 miles long and 1,500 miles 
wide, this machine that thinks and acts and talks and works— 
whoever undertakes to interfere with its mighty and majestic 
movements and put it under one man’s control will bring chaos 
and ruin to our country. Let us proceed with care and with de- 
liberation. Let us give thought and attention to these problems, 
and let us always remember that a worse condition than that 
which now confronts us may lie upon the threshold of to-mor- 
row, and lie there, unless statesmanskip shall be the order of 
the present hour. - 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, we have just listened to a 
very interesting and instructive address by the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], and if we were not in a state of 
war, the greatest war the world has ever seen, I am quite sure 
that most of the argument by the distinguished and eloquent 
Senator would be applicable and logical in the extreme. The 
existence of war is the only reason or excuse for the proposed 
food-control legislation. In normal-times it would be unneces- 
sary and unwise.. Unfortunately we are engaged in the most 
titanic war recorded in history, and no man can foresee its 
close nor just what will be required of the United States, My 
own impression is that the war, which has now endured for 
three years, will last at least that much longer, perhaps a great 
deal longer. The Civil War between the States of this country 
lasted over four years in spite of the great odds against the 
Southern Confederacy. Our Revolutionary War lasted over 
eight years, and surely in that struggle the forces were far more 
unequal than the rival armies in the present war. The Napoleonic 
wars, with slight intermissions, continued for more than 20 
years, and France was battling against all the other European 
States. The war between England and the Boers lasted for three 
years, and all the forces of the mighty British Empire were 
brought to bear against the small Boer Republic before it termi- 
nated. The wars of Frederick the Great, of Prussia, with sev- 
eral intermissions, lasted 38 years. The war of the Roses in 
England continued for 30 years. And so on through history. — 
Wherever there was any kind of equality between warring na- 
tions the struggle lasted for many, many years. 

In the present struggle there is no such great disparity as 
many seem to think. The combined area of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey is 1,022,000 square miles, and 
their united population is 142,000,000. Moreover, the central 
powers, as their name indicates, are on the center of a ring or 
circle from the interior of which they can strike rapidly and 
effectively first on one side, then on the other. Germany’s 
preparation for the war is beyond question the most effective 
ever devised; her transportation system is perfect; her muni- 
tions of war of every kind were created in colossal volume of 
the very best character; her people had the spirit of patriotism 
so thoroughly drilled into them that every man, woman, and 
child in the empire knew how to do his or her part, and do it 
well, and was more than willing to do it. Theagricultural wealth 
of the central powers, upward of a million square miles in area, 
much of which is as fertile as there is on the globe, is very great, 
and under normal conditions these lands will produce enough 
food and clothing to supply their own people without any out- 
side assistance. Practically every mineral needed for war pur- 


poses is also plentiful in this vast area. The central powers are 
fully equipped by nature, and the marvelous resourcefulness of 
their people enable them to live at home independent of the rest 
of the world. That being true, I see no reason why the war 
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should not continue for a very long time. I hope this view is 
incorrect and pessimistic, but it is the one which I honestly hold, 
and, in my judgment, it is imperative for our people to under- 
stand the trne situation. 

We are confronted with a most serious problem that requires 
us to marshal every resource and energy of the Nation; we must 
not act half-heartedly; we must not gag at trifles; we must 
fight the devil with fire; and, as Germany has used every re- 
source of her people for the past 40 years in preparation for this 
war, and is now handling them not with divided councils and 
disunited effort but as one man under the leadership of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. so, if we expect victory, we must concentrate our 
forces and put forth a thoroughly united effort under our great 
President, Woodrow Wilson. 

The powers which the pending bill propose to give the Presi- 
dent are very great, and impose duties upon him which, I am 
sure, he would gladly avoid if he could; but it is necessary, in 
the present emergency, for some one to exercise these powers, 
and who is there to whom we can look except our President. 
The Constitution makes him our leader in peace and the General 
in Chief of our Armies and Navies; he is the de facto and de 
jure head of this Republic with its 100,000,000 souls. No 
President who has occupied the White House, from the days 
of Washington to this moment, has ever willfully misused the 
powers of his great office. Thank God, we have always been 
able to trust our Presidents. Immense powers were given 
Lincoln during the Civil War and he did not abuse them. We 
can safely intrust whatever is necessary to President Wilson 
at this moment with the absolute assurance that he will do 
what is expected of him faithfully and wisely, and I for one 
will gladly place on his broad shoulders and in his capable hands 
the very important authority proposed in this bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator please point out the statute 
by which President Lincoln was given power to buy all the crops 
of the country and store and sell them? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know that that power was ever 
given to President Lincoln. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Or the power to fix the price of farm prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not recall that such powers as that 
were given to President Lincoln. The situation was very, very 
different, I will say to the Senator. There was no necessity for 
such power as that to be given to him at that time; but I 
believe there is such a necessity now. We are in a great war, 
as I have just said, and we find it absolutely necessary to help 
our-allies, many of whom are starving. The Senator knows 
the situation is not at all comparable to what it-was in the war 
between the Northern and Southern States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But I should like to ask the Senator if he 
thinks the President should have the power to fix the prices of 
and to buy farm products? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I do not think that the bill gives any such 
power, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator refer to section 9, which 
authorizes the President to purchase any such necessaries and 
to sell them? - 

Mr. RANSDELL, Yes; he may purchase some necessaries 
and sell them under that section. 

Mr. KELLOGG. All necessaries? 

Mr. RANSDELL. But it does not mean that he shall buy all 
of them and sell all of them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Under section 9, where is the limitation, I 
should like to ask the Senator? 

Mr. RANSDELL. My understanding of the bill is not at all 
that suggested by the Senator from Minnesota. I should like 
for the Senator to point out to me the clause which provides 
that the President may exercise such power, for I do not so 
understand the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is section 9 of the Senate bill which we 
have been considering and section 10 of the House bill. As I 
read it, there is no limitation upon the power to purchase farm 
. products and all products called necessaries. Under that, of 
course, and under the licensing provision, the price may be 
absolutely fixed. I desire to know if the Senator believes that 
that power should be granted? 

Mr. RANSDELL. 1 do not think, sir, that the President 


should be given the power to purchase all necessaries in this 
country, but I believe it wise that there should be a limited 
power to purchase necessaries and thereby to lower their price, 


Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator if there is 
any reason why cotton should not also be included? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know that cotton is one of the 
absolute necessaries of life in the same sense that food and fuel 
are necessaries. We can get along for a good while by wearing 
our old clothes, but we would starve in a very few days if we 
got out of food. It is true 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL, Please let me answer the Senator from 
Minnesota, and then I will be delighted to yield to the Senator, 
It is true that cotton is to a very great extent a food product. 
We use the oil from the cotton seed, and I am very glad we do. 1 
remember the time when we did not use cotton seed at all, but 
now it constitutes a very important food product; and I will 
say that to the extent that it is food it is included under the 
terms of this bill, just as other things are. If the President 
finds it necessury and wishes to treat it as food, he can place 
a minimum guaranty on cotton. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This being a war measure, the Senator 
recognizes the fact that cotton is absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of munitions of war? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And for that reason it is as necessary as 
any other article mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Perhaps it should be added, and if the 
Senator wishes to introduce an amendment to that effect I do 
not know’ but that I will consider it favorably. I will say to 
the Senator that I am a grower of cotton myself and am very 
much interested in it; my State is very much interested in it; 
but I had the idea, and still have it, that under the general terms 
of the bill, so far as it is treated as food, the President could 
purchase it if he deemed it necessary so to do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Cotton is not brought within the terms of 
the bill, as I read it, prior to section 12; but when the President 
is given the power to fix a minimum price for commodities he 
is given the authority to fix a minimum price for cotton. Why 
should the President be given the authority to fix a minimum 
price for cotton if cotton is not to bear some of the burdens of 
the bill as well? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know that I understand the point 
which the Senator makes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The Senator is familiar with section 12? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I certainly am. ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. And he agrees with me, I am sure, that 
cotton is within the provisions of that section, 

Mr. RANSDELL. It certainly is a nonperishable agricul- 
tural product, and that is what is nde under the terms of 
section 12. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And the Senator ‘recognizes that section 12 
is intended, anyhow, by those who favor the bill, to help the 
producers of agricultural products by guaranteeing to them a 
minimum price for a period of three years? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is intended to apply to food products, 
as I have read the bill and as I have understood it. If the 
President wishes to treat cotton as a food product—and, to a 
great extent, as I have said, it is—he could extend it to cotton 
also. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Section 12 is not confined to food products. 
Any agricultural product—cotton, hemp, anything of that sort— 
would fall within the provisions of section 12, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator, in regard to 
that, that we must take the bill as a whole. Section 1 defines 
necessaries, and the whole spirit and purpose of this bill is the 
treatment of necessaries, There are sections here which taken 
by themselves might be misunderstood, but when you treat the 
bill as a whole I think it is fair to say that it relates to the 
necessaries mentioned in section 1. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, that is the very question 
thut has bothered me somewhat. Section 1 names foods, feeds, 
and fnels, And the articles required for their production as 
necessaries, and thereafter the word “ necessaries ” is used when 
referring to those articles; but when we come to section 12, 
which contemplates the fixing of a minimum price and the con- 
sequent purchase by the Government of the commodities named 
in it, instead of using the word “ necessaries,” the phrase any 
nonperishable agricultural product ” is used. Clearly that will 
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embrace cotton, or any other agricultural product that does not 
furnish food, as well as food. Now, I have not been able to 
understand why the restrictive portions of the bill exclude cot- 
ton and the portion of the bill which is intended to encourage 
production should include cotton, 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will say to the Senator that I had noth- 
ing to do with framing the bill, but that it never entered my 
mind as a cotton grower that cotton was going to be included 
in these items which would be added if the President sees fit to 
resort to the minimum price. So far as I am concerned, as one 
Representative of the cotton-growing section of the country, I 
should be entirely willing for the words in section 1 to be repro- 
duced and inserted in section 12, to relieve any fear the Senator 
may have, for I assure the Senator it never has been in my 
mind that cotton should be included, and I do not care to have 
it included. I am perfectly sincere in saying that I understood 
the purposes of this bill to be to increase the food and fuel sup- 
plies of the American people, and normally we do not consider 
cotton as food, although to a very great extent it is an impor- 
tant food commodity. There are a great many million tons of 
food coming every year out of the southern cotton crop. The 
crop of two years ago was 16,000,000 bales. That meant 8,000,- 
000 tons of seed, out of Which came an enormous amount of oil 
and cottonseed meal. If the Senator ate some of the delicious 
bread made a few days ago by mixing cottonseed meal with 
flour and presented by Senator SuHeprarp of Texas he is bound 
to admit that it is a very good article of human food, as well as 
a most excellent article for feeding cattle. There is no better 
food known for cattle than cottonseed meal; and so the seed 
from the cotton constitutes a very important article of human 
food, though it never entered my mind, as I say, that it was 
meant to be included here; and if it will help the Senator to 
support this very important bill I, for one, would be perfectly 
willing to have a clause of that kind inserted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope.the Senator from 
Louisiana will not think that I have selected cotton in an 
invidious way. . 

Mr. RANSDELL. Oh, no; I am sure the Senator did not 
mean anything of that kind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope to be able to support the bill when it 
is amended as I think it will be. I am in favor of including in 
the bill a great many things that are not now in it. But it has 
been mysterious to me from the beginning why every provision 
in the bill that is intended, apparently, to secure for the con- 
sumer a low price for the commodity—that-is, every provision 
that is intended to eliminate all speculation between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer—excludes cotton as well as iron and 
steel and ore and a great many other things that are just as 
necessary as food for the conduct of our affairs; but when we 
come to a provision that is intended at least to insure to the 
producer a fair price for the things he produces, cotton and any 
other agricultural product not fit for food comes in and receives 
the benefit of the guarantee. I have been utterly unable to un- 
derstand the discrimination between the earlier parts of the 
bill and section 12. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I assure the Senator that I do not know 
that any discrimination was intended. Again, I repeat, that as 
far as cotton is concerned I am perfectly willing that the clause 
contained in section 1, referring to necessaries, should be in- 
serted in section 12. 

As the Senator says, there are many other agricultural com- 
modities that might be included in addition to cotton. I take 
it that wool is an agricultural product, and a very necessary 
one. It could be included in section 12. We could stimulate 
the price of wool by fixing a minimum on it, if it were thought 
best to do so, although under no circumstances could wool be 
treated as an article of food except in so far as relates to the 
sheep which produce the wool, which are a most important 
article of human food. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to say, with reference to this 
very point, that it could be cured by a very simple amendment, 
namely, the use of the words “necessaries, as defined in this 
act,” or similar words, That amendment, however, was offered 
in the House, and was voted down, to my surprise. So that 
difficulty could be cured here, as the Senator says, by an amend- 
ment of that character, which I am certain will be offered. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am entirely willing that that amendment 
should be introduced, because I do not think it entered the mind 
of any cotton man or representative of cotton to have it 
included with food. We look generally upon the great, broad 


purposes for which cotton is used, which are clothing and 
things of that kind—not the food value of it. I wish to repeat, 
however, that the food value of cotton seed is very great, for 


it yields large amounts of cottonseed oil, a vast percentage or 


which is used in lard products, oleomargarine, edible oils, and 
so forth, while the cottonseed meal is one of the best of all 
known feeds for cattle. When it is recalled that there are 
1,000 pounds of seed for every 500-pound bale of cotton, it will 
be seen that a 14,000,000-bale crop—about the average—yields 
7,000,000 tons of cotton seed, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana that, while it is true, as my colleague says, that 
the amendment he named was voted down in the House; the 
House bill is quite different in that respect from the bill we 
are now considering. The House bill provides— 

That whenever the President shall find inet an emergenc 
requiring stimulation of production, and that it is os al that the 
producers of any nonperishable agricultural food or feed products pro- 


duced within the United States shall have the penenta of the guar- 
antee— 


And so forth. The House text would limit the agricultural 
products to receive the benefit of the section to food and feed 
products, whereas the Senate bill, which we now have before 
us, has no such qualification. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. RANSDELL.. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What I desire to ask the Senator is whether 
he would be willing to include cotton in all the provisions jn 
the bill, not whether he would be willing to exclude it from 
section 12. I, for one, do not see why clothing is not as im- 
portant as fuel, and I should like to know if the Senator is will- 
ing to include cotton within all the provisions of the bill and 
not to exclude it from section 12. 

It seems to me that if we are going to include wheat and other 
farm products and fuel we should include clothing, or cotton, 
which goes to make a good deal of the clothing. I understand 
that the cotton crop is short and the prices are very high and 
are liable to go higher. 

Now, another thing. I do not see any reason why iron, steel. 
and farm machinery and petroleum and its products should not 
be included with cotton. I should like to know from the Senator 
if he is willing to include all of those and include cotton in 
this bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Those are matters which I understand are 
going to be discussed very fully by the Agricultural Committee 
when the House bill is referred to it. It has already been re- 
ferred; and doubtless after this bill has been discussed and all 
amendments introduced we will have that one, among others, 
referred to us and will give it very, very careful consideration. 
I can not say offhand that I am willing to include all of those 
things. I do not wish to see this bill loaded down too much, I 
am afraid that if we include too many things in it we will 
destroy it. It is a very good bill, in the main, in my judgment, 
but if you are going to attempt to include everything it will per- 
haps become cumbersome, top-heavy, and fall of its own weight. 

I rather think if we can confine our efforts to food and fuel— 
the two purposes for which the bill was framed—we will have 
gone a long way toward relieving the present very critical situ- 
ation. There is no doubt but that a great many things can be 
said in favor of including cotton and wool and iron and steel 
and the various products thereof, and petroleum—and, by the 
way, petroleum seems to be included in the word “fuel,” and I 
should say that gasoline is included in the word “ fuel,” but if 
not included I rather think there should be an amendment to 
include the various kinds of fuel in addition to coal, As I 
understand it, all kinds of fuel, including petroleum and gasoline, 
are intended to be included in the terms of the bill. : 

Mr. President, as I was saying, the purpose of this bill is to 
secure an adequate supply of foods, feeds, and fuels, and to 
facilitate their prompt and equitable distribution at reasonable 
prices throughout the Union during the period of the war and: 
the national emergency resulting therefrom. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Before the Senator proceeds to a further 
discussion, I should like to ask him a question. Do I understand 
that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is now going 
to consider the bill which has passed the House? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It has been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I do not think I am disclosing any 
committee seerets when I say that several members. of the. 
committee have thought that it was best for us to get together 
and see whether or not we would agree to the changes that had 
been made in the bill by the House, and to see whether or not 
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we would advise the substitution of that bill for this—not. that 
anything in the world has been agreed to, but that that bill 
probably will be discussed in committee. ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND.. And the probabilities are that no action 
will be taken upon the pending bill in the Senate prior to the 
action of the committee on the other bill, which may be re- 
ported as a substitute? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not authorized to speak for the 
Agricultural, Committee, but I will state that is my judgment. 
I think, however, that we ought to go on with this debate and 
straighten out the tangled hanks in this bill just as thoroughly 
as possible. That is my personal opinion about it. I do not 
know, of course, what the committee will do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not wish to discourage any legitimate 
discussion of matters that come up in both bills; but it has been 
an open secret here, I think, for some time that no action would 
be likely to be taken upon the bill that has been before us so 
long until the House bill, with its amendments, had been pre- 


sented to us. It had occurred to me that it might be well to 


discuss at this time, at least, the provisions of the House bill, 
or the changes that have been made in it, if we wish to make 
any headway at all with the legislation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That might be a good idea. 

Mr.-REED. Mr. President, may I interject a remark? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me to be a very remarkable method 
of procedure to be debating this bill in the Senate and for the 
Agricultural Committee at the same time to be considering the 
same bill, as sent from the House, with certain amendments 
to it. The debate ought to be confined to: some bill. 

When we began the discussion of the present bill it was as- 
sumed that the Senate was going to undertake to pass it. Now 
it appears that the House has passed a similar bill and sent it 
over to the Senate, where it has been referred to the committee. 
I think that before this discussion proceeds much further we 
ought to determine which measure we are really going to con- 
sider; and if the Agricultural Committee is really going to con- 
sider the House bill, and really going to take it up with an idea 
of going through it and changing it where necessary, and pos- 
sibly having hearings upon it, and so forth, I should like to 
know that fact. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 
Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from e 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that there 


is practically no difference between the bill as it passed the 
House and the bill as it is pending in the Senate. I am sure 
that the discussions which have been going on here have sug- 
gested some changes that ought to be made in both bills. The 
bills are so nearly alike that the discussions apply to both, 

Mr. REED. Then will the Senator pardon me to make this 
further suggestion? If it is true that the discussions thus far 
have made it apparent that there ought to be changes, then 
should not the Agricultural Committee take the bill or bills and 
put in them whatever of those changes ought to be made, and 
then let us discuss the concrete proposition? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not say that the committee will 
change the bill. I am only stating my observations from the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I shall have to decline to 
yield further. I yielded for questions in regard to the matter 
I was discussing, and if anyone wishes to ask me a question 
I shall be delighted to yield for that purpose, but I can not yield 
further for a general discussion as to whether or not we will 
refer this bill to the Agricultural Committee. That can be done 
after I get through. 

The purpose of the bill is to secure an adequate supply of 
foods, feeds, and fuel, and to facilitate their prompt and equi- 
table distribution at reasonable prices throughout the Union 
during the period of the war, and the national emergency re- 
sulting therefrom. These articles which are called necessaries 
are placed under governmental! control to be exercised and admin- 
istered by the President through agents appointed by him, and 
such other means as to him seems best. 

All destruction, waste, hoarding, and monopolizing of ne- 
cessities is made unlawful; also conspiracies to limit transporta- 
tion facilities, restrict supply or distribution, lessen the manu- 
facture or production, and enhance the price of necessaries, 
The spirit and intention of the bill is to increase the supply 
and cheapen the price of foods and fuels of every kind and 
sort so that the high cost of living may be materially reduced. 
Now, we can talk about the bill as much as we please and 
discuss the various features of it as much as we please, but 


that is the gist of it; that is the purpose of it. 
man in the Senate and no man in the United States can object 
to increasing the supply of the food and fuel of this country and 


Certainly no 


reducing their price to the consumers of this country. It is 
not intended to interfere any more than is absolutely necessary 
with the ordinary laws of supply and demand, and with the 
usual and customary agencies for carrying on business, but 
proper encouragement and assistance will be given to increase 
the supply wherever the emergency seems to warrant it, and 
preventive measures will be taken to stop unlawful practices 
tending to increase the cost of necessaries. I am heartily in 
favor of the general idea of the bill and shall do my utmost 
to secure its passage, though I think it should be amended in 
some particulars. 

The imperative necessity immediately confronting us is the 
abnormally high price of all kinds of food and fuel. What can 
be done to relieve the situation? How can we cheapen the 
price of these necessaries so essential to human existence? 
The problem is difficult, but I believe it can be very materially 
assisted, if not completely solved, by the passage of this bill. 
I shall not attempt to discuss every feature of it, but to call 
attention to two or three very important particulars. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louis- 
iana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he believes in a minimum price to be fixed by law? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do, most decidedly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For food products, in the present 
emergency ? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not certain that it should be applied 
just now, but I will call this to the Senator's attention: We 
have had a maximum production of wheat in this country of 
something over 1,000,000,000 bushels. Last year we had a 
wheat production of 650,000,000 bushels. This year we have 
an estimated wheat production of 656,000,000 bushels. Now, 
we have enormous demands made upon us by our allies, All 
reports indicate that our allies in Europe are suffering for 
food. Food products of every kind in this country are abnor- 
mally high; and bread being the staff of life, if we have a very 
small production of wheat we can expect high prices for all 
food products. There is a big crop of corn growing. Suppose 
the corn crop should fall as far short as the wheat crop promises 
to fall. Suppose, when we shall have gathered the corn and 
the wheat in our bins this fall it is apparent that there is going 
to be a greater shortage of food next year than there is now. 
Then it would seem to me decidedly wise that a minimum price 
should be fixed on wheat, corn, beans, Irish potatoes, rye, barley, 
oats, rice, and other food products, so that the people of this 
country would be stimulated to produce a very large quantity, 
so that the supply would become fully capable and more than 
capable of meeting all the demands, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, does not the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana think there is some danger in not fixing a 
remunerative price for products of the farm and the field? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is danger. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose, for instance, that under 
the terms of this bill a price were fixed for wheat which made 
it to the disadvantage of the farmer to produce wheat and he 
used his fields for some other crop. Does the Senator think 
that would increase the w heat crop, or would it have a tendency 
to diminish it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. On the contrary, that would diminish it; 
but I can not conceive of so wise a man as President Wilson 
doing such a foolish thing as that. If we ever have a minimum 
fixed, I will say to the Senator that, in my judgment, it is 
going to be fixed after very careful study, ‘after bringing to 
bear on that question all the agricultural knowledge in the 
various States and in the Department of Agriculture. The 
opinion will undoubtedly be taken of the various people who 
handle wheat—the men who produce it, the millers who mill it, 
the wholesalers who deal in it, the retailers who deal in it, and 
the agencies engaged in agriculture in the various States—so 
that with the advice of all those people and with the advice of 
the food-control committee whom the President is authorized 
to appoint, I take it that he will, beyond question, fix a mini- 
mum price that would be remunerative to the farmer and 
would induce the farmer to plant an increased acreage in wheat 
rather than a decreased acreage. 

Speaking about wheat makes me think of corn, because it is 
a better product than wheat for human food. It gives more 
nutriment to the human being than wheat, according to the 
report of the Department of Agriculture. Now, I am a raiser 


of corn myself, That is my business—raising corn and cotton. 
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If.the Department of Agriculture finds a small quantity of corn 
in this country this fall—small in proportion to the smallness of 
the wheat crop, and we all know that is going to be small— 
and if, after a thorough study of the subject, it is determined to: 
fix a minimum of $1 per bushel on corn, I will say to the Senator 
that as one corn grower I would plant a good deal more than I 
haye planted before; and I can not conceive, if they are going 
to fix a minimum at all, that they would fix less than $1 per bushel 
on corn. I can not conceive, if they are going to fix a minimum 
on wheat, with the present light before us, that that minimum 
would be less than $2 per bushel. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The minimum, of course, need not 
necessarily be remunerative or profitable. The minimum fixes 
the place at which the price starts and does not in any manner 
control the point to which the price may go. 

Mr. RANSDELL, That is very true; but I will say to the 
Senator the purpose of this minimum is to so increase the sup- 
ply, to so encourage the farmer to grow larger quantities, that 
the supply will become very much larger. If we get a larger 
supply, I take it, without any interference whatsoever with 
Congress for food control or anybody else under the ordinary 
law of supply and demand, the price to the consumer will go 
down. 

I wish to ask the Senator if he ever in his life—and I take it 
he has been somewhat of a farmer—knew a big crop to sell for 
a high price, and if he has known it to fail that a small crop does 
produce a very big price? > 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I haye known big crops to sell for 
high prices. Of course supply and demand are basic princi- 
ples. Big crops always sell for a high price when the industrial 
conditions of the country are favorable, when people are em- 
ployed in diversified vocations. If everyone raised wheat there 
would be no market. The question of diversified employment 
enters very largely into the demand and the price. 

Now, I want to get the Senator’s viewpoint. I think, of 
course, he does me great honor when he says I have had agri- 
cultural experience. I had experience when about 12 years 
old husking corn at 50 cents a day, and that was my last agri- 
cultural employment. But I have represented an agricultural 
community for a great many years, and I sympathize with 
them, with their aims and aspirations and purposes. Does the 
Senator believe that under this bill the actual price to be paid 
could be fixed by the controller of food? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all. I think the sole purpose of the 
bill is to increase the supply, and when a minimum is fixed 
which is going to prove remunerative to the farmer he will 
inerease his acreage and the natural result will be an increased 
supply. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator a question. What kind of 
condition did you have in your State in 1912 and 1913? Was 
it not fairly good? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; the conditions were excellent. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have figures before me, and I quote from 
page 137 of the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of the United States Senate, parts 1 to 5, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, first session, being the testimony of Hon. I. S. 
Cullinan, of Texas. The corn crop of 1913 was 2,447,000,000 
bushels. Its farm value was $1,692,000,000. For the previous 
year the corn crop was 3,124,746,000 bushels, It exceeded the 
crop of 1913 by 677,746,000 bushels; and yet the big crop sold for 
only $171.546,000 in excess of that small crop. 

I will now give the figures of the cotton crop of the South for 
two years. In 1910 the crop was 11,609,000 bales. It sold for 
$809,710,000. In 1911 the crop was 15,693,000 bales, an excess 
of 4,084,000 bales, and yet the big crop sold for only $749,890,000, 
$59,820,000 less than the small crop. 

In other words, the small crop—smaller by over 4,000,000 
bales—brought a little upward of $59,000,000 more than the 
big crop. I will say that after having planted cotton for 
25 years it is my universal experience whenever we have had 
a big crop of cotton in the South we got a small price for it, 
and whenever we had a small crop of cotton we got a big price 
for it, and many times the aggregate of the small crop far 
exceeded the aggregate selling value of the big crop: 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I desire to get the Senator’s idea. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Provided I can give the Senator some idea. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is largely correct in his statement 
that many times a big crop does not net the farmer as much as 
n small crop, because there is an overproduction; but consider- 
lug that question with reference to the present situation, with 
something like 20,000,000 men in the military camps of the 
world, with a large area either cut off from the market or in 


some other way interfered with as a source of production, does 


the Senator think there is any likelihood of a big crop selling 
at a greatly reduced price in the coming year? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not say I think that it is going to 
sell at any greatly reduced price, but I will also say that a 
great many people have an idea that the war is going to-end in 
two or three months, just as the people down in my portion of 
the country thought the War between the States was going to. 
end in a few months and went to work very rapidly to get a 
chance to shoot at the Yankees, as they called the boys up 
North, and the same feeling existed up there, and they were in 
a big hurry to get South to shoot at the rebs. Applying that 
argument to the farmer all over the country, he will say I do 
not dare to plant an abnormal quantity of wheat or corn. If I 
do, I will glut the market and get nothing for these products, 
and he will go very slowly about it. 

I know how it is myself. I am a farmer and I know the 
feeling of farmers. But if a minimum price be guaranteed to 
him for three years, let us see how it will apply: You can not 
stop your agriculture and change it in a moment. If you are 

accustomed to plant one thing you can not change it to another 
just for one year very handily. But if you have the minimum 
guaranteed to you on wheat, let us say for illustration, for the 
next three years regardless of whether the war ends or not, and 
if that guaranteed minimum price be one which will remunerate 
you nine years out of ten, which will give you a handsome 
profit, then you will be willing to increase very greatly your 
acreage in wheat. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I understand the Senator’s thought. 
Now, if he will permit me a further question, I understood the 
Senator to say that he thinks the minimum price of corn 
ought to be a dollar a bushel, 

Mr. RANSDELL, I did not say it ought to be. I said if I 
were offered a dollar it would be very attractive to me. I do 
not know that it ought to be put at that. 

Mr. REED. And $2 for wheat. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I said if those figures were placed on it 
they would be attractive to me as a farmer. 

Mr. REED. Now, I do not want to insist on my understand- 
ing of the Senator’s remark, but I understood the Senator to 
Say that he thought the price would not be less than that. 
The Senator will agree witli me in this that there will be no 
use in offering the farmer a guaranteed price unless you make 
it large enough to induce him to stimulate his industry. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do absolutely agree with the Senator in 
that statement, and if we fix a minimum it should be sufficiently 
large to attract the farmer. 

Mr. REED. In other words, we are going to say to the farmer, 
in substance and effect, go ahead and plant a large crop of 
wheat or corn, or whatever hé may think necessary; we are 
going to guarantee you a price which will be above the ordi- 
nary price which you would receive. In that way you get the 
farmer busy and you get a big crop produced. That is the idea? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is the idea; and it is only justifiable, - 
I will say, under an emerge ie such as seems to be confronting 
us and our allies to-day. In ordinary times it would not be 
justifinble at all. 

Mr. REED. Now, if that shall be done for three years, be- 
cause the farmer can not change from one kind of crop to an- 
other in less than three years—that is, speaking by and large 

Mr. RANSDELL. Of course, in a general way; I do not 
mean absolutely. 

Mr. REED. That would mean this, that for three years the 
prices to the farmers would increase beyond what they naturally 
and ordinarily would be, and thus we keep him producing. Is 
the Senator familiar with that clause of the bill which provides 
that the President when he finds prices at home are being re- 
duced can levy a tax upon imports so as to keep the prices up, 
so that the Government will not suffer any loss by reason of 
its guaranty? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am. 

Mr. REED. Now, I want to ask the Senator if this price is 
increased to the farmer for three years under this guaranteed 
plan, and that in order to maintain that high price, so that the 
Government can not lose anything, all importation is to be cut 
off through an import tariff, is it not perfectly manifest, then, 
that during that three years the consumer is going to be com- 
pelled to pay a higher price or the Government to sell at a loss? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all. Let us take the price of wheat., 


Suppose you make $2 per bushel the minimum price on wheat, 
and there is a very large production of it. It goes without say- 
ing that with this big production, filling up all the warehouses, 
all the storage elevators of the country, if wheat is guaranteed 
to bring $2, the farmer will get $2 for it, and he will dispose of 
it at $2. It is barely possible that there might be such an enor- 
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mous production that the wheat would sell in open market for 
less than $2. In that event the Government would be compelled 
to make up the difference between the market price and the 
price it had guaranteed to the farmer. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me until I answer the question. 
But the consumer in that event would be absolutely sure that 
he would not pay any more than $2 a bushel for his wheat. It 
seems to me that the consumers who have been paying as much 
as $15 and $16 a barrel for flour, as they have in the last few 
months, would be glad indeed to have a guaranty that they 
would never have to pay more than $9.50 to $10 per barrel for 
their flour, which is the price that would be charged them if 
their wheat was guaranteed them at $2 a bushel. 

Mr. REED. While the consumer might be glad to have a 
guaranty that he would not have to pay the price of the last 
two months, would he be glad to have a guaranty that he 
would be compelled to pay higher prices for 12 months out of 
14? Would he be especially delighted if instead of getting 
flour at $5.50, as he did a year ago with $2 wheat, would he be 
especially delighted that he would have to pay $10 all the year 
through, whereas in the last 14 months, as I showed, he got his 
wheat for much less than that during nearly the whole of the 
time? Does not the Senator think there is another side to that 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of. Michigan rose. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator from Michigan wish to 
ask me a question before I answer? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to have the Senator 
answer both questions at the same time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right, I will yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose a dilemma such as that 
described by the Senator should actually arise and the Govern- 
ment was buying wheat at one price and selling it at another; 
with whom is the Government concerned, the consumer or the 
producer? We are dealing with a very large question, and if 
the Government is to buy this wheat at-$2 as the minimum, I 
suppose in order to furnish food cheaply it must buy all that is 
offered at $2. In.other words, the Government must take the 
entire crop. If it goes above $2 in the open market, the Gov- 
ernment will not subject its citizens to competition and the 
necessity of paying .a still higher price for its food products 
than before. I see some difficulties about applying the practical 
test. I would like to find some basis that is equitable to the 
people and just to the Government. 

Mr: RANSDELL. In response to the questions of the Sena- 
tor I will try to answer as well as I can. The Government, I 
take it, represents all the people and it should try to do its best 
by all of them. We all agree on that. The farmers of the coun- 
try constitute a very large percentage of the people, something 
oyer 50 per cent. They consume a very large percentage them- 
selves of the crops that they raise, be it wheat, corn, meats, or 
any other crop. 

The purpose of the Government in this legislation is to try to 
do the very best possible not only for our own people in this 
great emergency but for our suffering, starving allies abroad. 
The question, it seems to me, or the questions of the two Sena- 
tors overlook the situation of the war in Europe. Their ques- 
tions completely overlook the fact that we will have perhaps 
2,000,000 of our men withdrawn from profitable endeavor in 
this country and engaged in an awful war. 

There may be a great many more than that before we are 
through with it, for, as I say, it seems to me that there is every 
reason to believe that the war is going to last for years, perhaps 
for an indefinite number of years, and there is no use for us to 
try to make provision for a few months or for one year. The 
wise thing for us to do, Senators, is to make provision for a long 
time in the future, and if the Great Father above permits this 
war to come to a close sooner, if the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand can be reestablished in this country before the 
lapse of three years, if we can go to making crops cheaper, even 
with all this labor taken from every productive industry, seoner 
than three years, of course, it would be a good thing. But, on 
the other hand, if the war continues there is not the slightest 
danger, in my judgment, and not the slightest danger in the 
judgment of a great many other people, that we are going to 
have such an abnormal production of any kind of food as to 
warrant us in expecting the low prices which the Senator from 
Missouri alludes to. Of course, people would be glad to think 
that they could buy their flour for $5.50 or $6 per barrel, and if 
you could persuade them that they could buy it for $5.50 or $6 
per barrel they would not like the idea of paying as much as $10 
for it under this guaranty. 

Now, mind, I did not say that the guaranty of $2 a bushel 
was going to be made. I simply used $2 as an illustration. 


I used it as my individual idea that if a minimum of $2 
were fixed it would be most attractive. If n minimum of $1 
on corn were fixed it would certainly appeal strongly to me. 
Before anything can be done in the way of fixing a minimum, as 
I said before, the yery best possible evidence is going to be 
obtained from every agricultural department in this country 
and from our United States Department of Agriculture and 
from the people engaged in any way in the handling, milling, 
wholesaling, or retailing of wheat, and they may not fix such 
a minimum as I have suggested. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
further? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; T am glad to have the Senator in- 
terrupt me. 

Mr. REED. We do not get anywhere, it seems to me, when we 
just go off and generally discuss the war. I am trying to get 
the Senator, who is a perfectly candid man—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank you. 

Mr. REED. To make a plain admission that I think ought to 
be made in the interest of common honesty to the American 
people, and that is that any law which raises the price of cereals 
to the farmer will necessarily raise the price of food products 
to the consumer, and that if a guaranteed price to the farmer 
is high enough to encourage him to raise unusually large crops, 
that guaranteed price must be something higher than the farmer 
at least believes he would get without the guaranty. Other- 
wise there would be no stimulus whatever, and if it be higher 
than he wouid otherwise get, then that additional price must be 
carried along to the consumer. If we guarantee these prices 
to the farmer for three years at a point higher than he would 
otherwise get, then for three years the consumer.must pay a 
bigger price than he would otherwise pay. 

Mr. RANSDELL, That does not follow at all. You might 
have a very small crop, and the result might be the same out- 
rageous condition which you have now for a small crop, whereas 
if the farmer had been given a guaranty and had raised a big 
crop he would never charge nor would the consumer pay any 
more than on the basis of the guaranteed minimum. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the guaranteed minimum put 
the price up to the farmer, and that is what I am trying to get 
af, does it not necessarily put the price up on the flour, the 
product of the farmer? If it actually does advance the price to 
the farmer, does it not necessarily advance all that which is 
produced from the farmer’s product? : 

Mr. RANSDELL. From the farmers’ profits? 

Mr. REED. If it advances the price of wheat to the farmer, 
does it not necessarily advance the price of flour? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Of course the price of flour has got to go 
up if the price of wheat goes up. 

Mr. REED. Now 

Mr. RANSDELL. But it does not follow, and there is the 
fallacy in the Senator’s argument—it does not follow that the 
price of wheat is going up. We did not have any guaranty last 
year; we had a very small crop last year, and the American 
people are paying an enormous price for their flour. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

“Mr. RANSDELL. Just wait, please, until I answer the ques- 
tion. Suppose that we give this guaranty and get a very big 
crop—all the bins are full of wheat. I presume the Senator ad- 
mits that the consumer in that event would not pay any more 
than on the basis of that guaranty. You could not pay any 
more than that, surely, because there will be such a big supply ; 
there will be no inducement to pay any more than that price. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the bill provides that the price is to be fixed before seeding. In- 
deed, it provides for a three-year guaranty. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is right. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the Senafor quite catches my ques- 
tion. I am assuming that the guaranteed price is to be of some 
benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly it will not produce any increased 
wheat if it is not of some benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. REED. If it is of benefit to the farmer it must be because 
it increases the farmer’s price. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is right. 

Mr. REED, If it has increased the farmer’s price, will it not 
increase the miller's price? 

Mr. RANSDELL. In the same proportion. 

Mr. REED. If it has increased the farmer's price and the 
miller’s price, will it not increase the price the consumer has to 
pay, or is there some remarkable hiatus which occurs there? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Undoubtedly. I have answered your ques- 
tion on that point several times. There is no difference between 
us on it. The difference is this: If we do not have the guar- 


anty, I repeat we may have another very small crop and be in the 
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unfortunate position we are in now, of being practically unable: 
to help our distressed allies in Europe. We are not going to 
fight this war properly unless we send enormous quantities of 
food to Europe as well ns men and the ordinary munitions and 
guns to fight with. We have got to send food. and we ean not 
send food unless we encourage its production. Does the Senator- 
suppose, for instance, that people down in Louisiana are going 
to give up raising cotton at anything like present prices and go 
to raising more corn? Will they do that anywhere in the South? 
Are they going, in the State of Utah, to give up raising sugar 
at present prices and put their acreage inte corn and wheat 
unless they are guaranteed a good price for it? It is an ab- 
normal situation, and you have to meet it in an abnormal manner. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I was going to suggest to my friend, the 
able Senator from Louisiana, that what I understood he is 
trying to accomplish is not so much a question of prices as it 
is of production, He realizes, and everyone realizes; that in 
order to stimulate production an extraordinary price is to. be 
offered. You can not stimulate the raising of wheat, of corn, or 
sugar, as is contemplated in this bill, without running the risk 
of having to pay more for it than you would in normal times. 
Abnormal conditions are met and solved only by extraordinary 
means and, I take it, from the drift of the Senator’s argu- 
ment, the paramount thing he is now seeking to accomplish is 
an increased quantity of foodstuffs, rather than holding the 
price down. Of course, the Senator, like all the balance of us, 
realizes the necessity of keeping down prices, but the question 
of first and paramount importance is an ample supply of food. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is exactly the idea, and I thank the 
Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says now he is interested in in- 
creased production rather than in the price. That is substan- 
tially the point I desired to make in my argument on this ques- 
tion, but I want it understood by the consumers of the country 
that the proposition now is, instead of giving them food for less 
than they have been paying, to make them pay more, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator please tell me how he 
is going to. give food for less under his plan, 

Mr. REED. I have not proposed it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But you are stating that is what you want 
to do. 

Mr. REED. No. ' 

Mr. RANSDELE. You just said so. 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not hear me. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Perhaps I have not good ears, but that is 
what I understood. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about a foolish proposition that 
has been argued here to the people of this country, and I am 
glad that the Senator has turned on me, thinking that I said 
Sy POR AE IE A AE REECE S: NOATIA ASL CADA: Ee TR 
mouth. = F 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator just that moment said it. 

Mr, REED. The Recorp will show it in condemnation to the 
logicians back of this bill. They say we are going to give the 
farmers a higher price, and thus stimulate production. They 
say at the same time to the consumer we are going to give you 
cheaper prices and we are going to relieve you. I say if you 
increase the price to the farmer the price will be carried on to 
the consumer, and I want the consumer to know that faet. 
There may be questions of middlemen, and so forth—that is 
another thing—but starting with the proposition that you are 
going to increase prices to the farmer, you must admit that 
means a higher price to the consumer. Let the newspapers of 
the country tell that to the citizens of the great cities of the 
country, and see how they will treat it. 

Mr. RANSDELL, It does not necessarily mean a higher price 
to the consumer at all. The present high prices in this country 
were brought about by shortage in the supply. A small pro- 
duction is what is responsible more than anything else for the 
present very abnormally high prices. Under the plan suggested 
in this bill we are going to have moderately high prices; I admit 
that; I do not want to dodge at all. I know if the price to the 
farmer is increased, proportionately the price to the consumer is 
going to be increased; but if, as the result of that increased 
price to the farmer, we get a very large additional production in 
the country, we will have the land flowing with plenty and we 
will have millions of bushels to send to our suffering allies 
abroad. The result is going to be enormously beneficial to the 
people of America and to our allies in Europe. Those are the 
things for which we should struggle, Mr. President, in a big; 
broad way, even if it does cost us some money, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I take it that the Senator 
from Louisiana has given mature thought to this question and 
also exhaustive investigation. Can he tell me the average price 
for which the farmer has sold his wheat and his corn And his 
other crops of cereals, say, for 10 years past? 

Wi RANSDELL. I could not tell the Senator that to save 
my life. $ ; 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It seems to me that when it comes to fix- 
ing the prices of commodities that question should be thoroughly 
investigated. I do not think it is necessary in order to induce 
the American people to exert themselves to the extent of their 
productive capacity to ftx the price abnormally high. I think the 
average price for which the farmer has sold his ¢rop in the West 


and in the South and made a fair return upon his investment 


and his labor is the price which ought to be fixed in the present 
circumstances. Whenever it is known that the farmer is going 
to be able to sell his corn or his wheat or his cotton or what not 
at a fair, remunerative price, he can be depended upon to go to 
the extent of his capacity in the matter of production. 

I think there is another factor of valne in this calculation, 
the one thing we have all overlooked throughout the discussion 
of this proposed legislation; and that is the fact that the Ameri- 
can people are patriotic, and that they can be relied upon to do 
things from patriotic motiyes as well as pecuniary reward. I 
think when the American people become thoroughly inoculated 
with the spirit of war—they have not become so as yet, because 
they did not approve of war; I doubt if they approve it now, but 
they realize we are at war and must carry it on to success—when 
they become thoroughly inoculated with the war spirit and see 
and feel the necessity for furnishing the armies of America and 
of the allies with foodstuffs they will labor to their utmost 
capacity to produce it. I would rather trust the patriotism of 
the American masses to serve the Nation in time of war—I 
would stake more on their love of country as the impelling 
motive to heroic sacrifice of blood and treasures. than I would 
upon their love of gold. 

Mr: RANSDELL. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi for his very valuable suggestions. They are a real 
contribution to my remarks. In fixing the guaranteed price, I 
assume that the agencies called upon to do so—which is a guess 
on the future—would naturally study the past. If I were one 
of those to fix a price upon foodstuffs of any kind, I should 
certainly make a thorough investigation into the agricultural 
conditions, not only of the past 10 years but of the past 20 
or 80 years. I would examine everything connected with them. 
If I found wages were higher now than they have been in 
normal times I would take that into consideration; if I found 
that fertilizers were higher now than they have been in the 
past I would take that into consideration. I would try to take 
into consideration every single, solitary factor that could be 
brought out, every fact that could be advaneed, and, with the 
conditions and circumstances ascertained for a period of years, 
I would make the very best guess I could for the future. 
Then I would add a little, to be on the safe side, so as to en- 
courage the farmer to raise an extra quantity. That is the 
spirit of the bill, and that is the way I think it is going to be 
enforced. 

I shall now proceed with the regular line of argument which 
I had prepared. 

Mr. President, section 12 authorizes the President to guar- 
antee minimum prices of agricultural products whenever he 
finds that an emergency exists requiring stimulation of pro- 
duction. I believe sueh a guaranty would work well in many 
instances. Bread is the staff of life, and we need, enormous 
quantities of grain in order to supply all the bread needed by 
the people of the United States and a reasonable amount for 
our allies. There seems to be a shortage of wheat and corn; 
indeed, it is impossible to explain the very high price of flour 
and meal in any other way. Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that the growing crops will give us a 
large yield of corn, but a short crop of wheat is certain, the 
estimate being about 656,000,000 bushels, while our maximum 
yield is over 1,000,000,000. If the outcome on corn should 
prove disappointing and instead of a large surplus there should 
be another apparent shortage, or at least an insufficient quan- 
tity to answer all demands of our own people and a liberal 
supply for our allies, it would seem to be very wise for the 
President to guarantee a minimum price for the wheat and 
corn to be produced next year, so that a large additional 
acreage would be planted in both these cereals, with a resultant 
great increase in production. I can not venture to suggest 


what this guaranteed. minimum price should be, but if the . 


situation warrants it I can readily understand that an assur- 
ance to the farmers of the Union that they will receive not less 


than $1 per bushel for corn and $2 per bushel for wheat would. 
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give very large crops of both next year. My own business is 

raising cotton and corn, and if I knew in advance that not less 
than $1 per bushel would be paid for corn I would certainly 
increase my acreage in rhat grain materially. The same would 
be true, I am sure, as to all growers of wheat, and many per- 
sons who are not now raising wheat in any quantities would 
plant a greater acreage. ; > 

If there be a guaranty of, say $2 per bushel for wheat nnd 
the yield is quite large, the chances are that the farmer would 
not receive more than that price for his product, in which event 
the guaranteed minimum would prove to be the actual maxi- 
mum. But, even so, the farmer should be well satisfied, for he 
would know in advance that the least price he could obtain 
would be $2, and if that sum was not satisfactory he could 
plant something else. Should the impetus thus given to the 
wheat producer result in a large crop, the consumer would cer- 
tainly not pay more for his grain than $2 per bushel, or about 
$10 per barrel for flour in New York, as against $15, a very 
great reduction on present prices, and we could then make 
heavy shipments to our European allies. It would also enable 
us to accumulate stocks adequate to safeguard our 100,000,000 
people against a shortage of cereals, We should always carry 
at least six months’ supply, about 250,000,000 bushels, and 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels for seed—say a total of 325,- 
000,000 to 350,000,000 bushels. Such a result would be bene- 
ficial to the farmer who raised grain, to the dweller in the 
cities who consumed it, and to the struggling forces in Europe. 

This result presupposes that after the wheat is produced it is 
fairly and equitably handled until it reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer, without illegitimate profits to any of the middlemen who 
handle it. And one of the principal purposes of this bill is to 
prevent and gunrd against any unjust profits by anyone, such 
as conspiracies to raise prices on the boards of trade, hoarding 
and storage of undue quantities to affect the market, abnormal 
profits by elevator men, millmen, and wholesale dealers: The 
bill crentes agencies to grapple with and control the wheat 
from the time it passes out of the farmers’ hands until it 
reaches the retail merchant, and the consumer himself will 
surely be able to see that the retailer, who Is his neighbor and 
friend, does not exact undue profits. 

The arguments applicable to wheat apply to all staple food 
products, and wheat is used merely as an illustration because 
of its universal consumption. 

If it be found necessary to guarantee a minimum on wheat, 
it would seem to me adyisable to make a similar guaranty on 
all cereals and articles which take the place of wheat, such as 
corn, oats, rice, rye, beans, and potatoes. My reason for this 
is that if a minimum be fixed on wheat but not on the other 
articles a very great acreage would probably be planted in 
wheat to the exclusion of other things, with a probable serious 
diminution in the production thereof. I think the wiser plan 
would be, if it ever becomes necessary to fix a guaranteed mini- 
mum on any article, such as wheat, to establish at the same time 
a relative price on other commodities which answer as a substi- 
tute for it, in order that a fair and just equilibrium may be 
maintained. 

Some may contend that the fixed minimum is more in the 
interest of the producer than the consumer, but I do not think 
so. The sole purpose of the minimum is to guarantee increased 
production, and wherever there is a large increase in the pro- 
duction of any commodity reduction in price to the ultimate 
consumer is certain to follow. f 

I have been a grower of cotton for many years and have 
observed as an unfailing fact that whenever there is a big crop 
of cotton the prices go down, whereas when the crop is small 
the prices go up. T have seen very large crops of cotton actually 
sell for much smaller sums in the aggregate because of the low 
price than was realized for smaller crops on account of the high 
price. In those instances the ultimate consumer should have 
gotten the products of the cotton much cheaper, for it certainly 
gave very much less to the farmer who produced it. 

Entirely aside from this bill, it may be stated as a well- 
established axiom of political economy that whenever there is 
a large quantity of any commodity desired by mankind the price 
falls, and when the commodity is scarce the price goes up; it 
will follow just as surely that if a minimum giving the farmer 
a reasonable price for his commodity, not an exorbitant one, 
but u fair reward for his labor, be established and big crops 
result, the ultimate consumer will reap the benefit. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the provisions in section 14 
and elsewhere in the bill which authorize the President to 
accept services without compensation. In my opinion this is 

» a dangerous principle, even in war times. I think everyone 
should be paid at least enough salary to cover his actual travel- 
ing expenses and per diem. I do not mean to say that in doing 
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emergency work for the Government in a crucial time like 
this big salaries should be paid anyone, but I believe that the 
poor man is just as much entitled to serve his Government as 


the one of wealth; and if a man is engaged and allowed to 


work without any compensation it would be found in practice that 
only men of means could perform such service at the Nations 
Capital. The result would be class feeling, and the idea would 
speedily gain ground that none but rich men could serye their 
Government in the honorary capacity of a voluntary employee 
without compensation. I can not believe that this would be 
wise or fair; all classes of citizens should be placed on terms 
of absolute equality. One class is just as patriotic as the 
other; and, while I am sure that the rich men of our land are 
true patriots. many of them willing to give their time and labor 
to the Government without any compensation whatsoever, I 
am just as thoroughly convinced that there are an equal num- 
ber of men of very small means who are just as patriotic, who 
are anxious to do everything in their power to help their 
country in this crisis, but whose financial conditions do not 
permit them to leave home and pay their traveling and other 
expenses, which are considerable in this city. This clause 
should be stricken out and the President allowed to fix the 
compensation, with the understanding that he shall make it 
very reasonable, and, when people are willing to work for noth- 
ing, that their compensation will suffice merely for actual and 
necessary expenses. f 

Mr. President and Senators, I now come to a phase of this bill 
to which I wish to direct especial attention. I refer to that 
part of section 1 which provides for equitable distribution and 
facilitating the movement of food and fuel. In my opinion, it 
is just as necessary to distribute food and fuel quickly and 
cheaply as it is to produce them, and this necessitates the 
thorough utilization, under wise regulation, of all our transpor- 
tation facilities by highway, railroad, and water. I hope Sena- 
tors will pay strict attention to this phase of my discussion. I 
have not heard the question treated by anyone heretofore in 
all the long debate on this bill. I am speaking now of the 
problem of transporting the product from producer to con- 
sumer. 

At the present time there Is a great congestion on the rail- 
roads of this country, which has existed for many months, and 
unless material improvement is made I fear the situation will 
become very serious when the great crops now growing are 
ready for harvest. A late official report shows that on the Ist 
of May last the railroads were suffering from a shortage of 
145,449. cars; and from many quarters have come reports of 
suffering caused by inability to move freight. Some weeks ago 
representatives of the greatest sawmills in America, located at 
Bogalusa, La., were in Washington making desperate efforts to 
secure cars to move 95,000,000 feet of sawed lumber then lying 
in the company’s yards. 

They were unable at that time to get them; I hope they have 
gotten some since. 

At a hearing before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on the 1st of last May, Mr. Rothwell, of Boston, presi- 
dent of two big flour-milling companies, and Mr. Moses, of Kan- 
sas City, president of the Southwestern Millers League, testi- 
fied that-flour mills were having very great trouble to secure 
supplies of wheat owing to car shortage. They both expressed 
the opinion that transportation was one of the most serious 
items in the enormous price of wheat at that time, because it 
had not been possible to move it; and that the price of wheat— 
listen to this, Senators—had been influenced more largely by 
transportation than any other factor. 

The testimony referred to is so exceedingly interesting that I 
wish to read just a few words from the statements of these two 
gentlemen. ~Mr. Rothwell, let me say, is the president of two 
big milling companies, one located at Lawrenceburg, Ind., and 
the other the Roller Mills, Boston, Mass. He was asked by 
the chairman: 

Have you anything further, Mr. Rothwell? 

Mr. ROTHWELL. A question was asked by Mr. Mennel just now which 
he, I think, overlooked, in regard to this wide variation in the cost 
of production. That of course, is governed very largely by the extent 
of your enpacity employed. Take our own case through the months 
of January, February, and March. Owing to a shortage of cars, while 
we were crowded with shipping directions we were unable to get cars. 
and so our plant only operated half time practically. So you can 
understand that immediately you reduce your output the cost of pro- 
duction—the unit cost—increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fixed charges remain the same. 

Mr. RornwELL. The transportation, therefore, has been one of the 
most serious items in this enormous price of wheat, because It has not 
been possible to move it. 

The CuateMan. That is due in some measure, 
shortage of cars, and to some extent is justified 

Mr. ROTHWELL. Apparently due mainly to the lack of tonnage to 


carry stuff away from the seaboard. 
Senator Ranspe ci. Lack of ocean tonnage? 


y“ think, tò an actual 
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Mr. ROTHWELL. Lack of ‘ocean tonnage, which has resulted in tre- 
mendous congestion at the ports. j- 
Senator RANSDELL. And the cars are being used there as storage 
warehouses really for this grain? They can not be unloaded and re- 

turned to the farms? . 

: Mr. ROTHWELL. To a considerable extent that is so. We have had 
ears on the way from Minnesota to on four months, when ordinarily 
the time would be 15 days. k 

Senator RANSDELL. And you say one of the most serious problems 
now connected with this question is the inability to get the grain 
moved from the elevator to the mill? 

Mr. ROTHWELL., Yes, Senator. 

Senator RANSDELL. That has been a very serious problem, and it is 
to-day a very serious problem? 3 

Mr. ROTHWELL. Yes. 

Senator RANSDELL. Do yon regard the question of transportation as 
one of the most serious which the Nation has to grapple with in this 
whole food situation? 

Mr. ROTHWELL. I do, Senator. 

Senator RANSDELL. One that we ought to give our very best thought 
and attention to, certainly. It is a tremendous problem, 


` Testimony to the same effect was given by Mr. Moses, who, 
‘I repeat, is president of the Southwestern Millers’ League and 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. The chairman 
asked him: į 


Have you discounted in that the prospective crop shortage for the 
current year? Is not that a factor that has reacted on prices of the 
present supply? 

Mr. Moses. It may have had an influence on prices, but I doubt if 
to any great extent. The price has been influenced more largely by 
transportation than any other one factor. 

The CHAIRMAN. More than by the psychology of the situation and 
the fright that has been occasioned by talk about ogy ees | to death? 

Mr. Moses. That is the second one. But the first item that has 
caused these high prices is transportation, pure and simple. 

The CHAIRMAN, you think that has doubled the price of wheat? 

Mr. Moses. It may not have been entirely due to transportation, but 
it was the original cause of the commencement of upward movement, 
It — 5 rohibited the free interchange of wheat stocks from one market 
to another. 

The CHAIRMAN, It looks like in that case that the market would be 
spotty, and where they had the transportation facilities the price would 
be low and where they did not it would be high. This is uniform and 
apparently due to a uniform cause. . 

r. Moses. 1 should hardiy think that would be carried out fully 
on this account. If you owned wheat in southern Idaho, while it 
might be impossible to get cars to ship it to Chicago or to Kansas City 
or to the Gulf, yet you naturally base your ideas of the worth of that 
wheat on the prices that might prevail at’ other points, less the rate 
of freight and expense of hauling, regardless of whether the actual 
wheat or the flour could be transported quickly or not. 


That testimony was confirmed and elaborated on the same day 
by Mr. Robert G. Phillips, secretary of the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, of Rochester, N. Y., who stated in sub- 
stance that enormous quantities of fruit and vegetables of every 
kind and sort had been lost in the Northwest last year because 
of the car shortage. He cited an instance where the Louisville 
& Nashville Railway Co. was actually using refrigerator cars 
to carry cotton, lumber, brick, and commodities of that kind. 
The situation was very bad according to the testimony of that 
gentleman. I will ask to include in my remarks some of his 
statements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted. 

Mhe matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, without 
any question whatever the element of transportation is one of the most 
00 
because, commencing last fall, the ref: Mipment and. insulated 


tor 
equipment necessary for the movement of perishables became, acute, 


and culminated about the last of October, 


the movement of box apples, and also in r- 
and that t 


Without objection, permission is 


yes, hundreds of thousands—an 
an rishable commodities awaiting 2: Pape out of the North- 
he same was true 8 over t 
At that particular time we 
of the coun 


there were 
And so on down 


In 
rtation situa 


larger crops, indica tin 

hs the result of that the facts were — 
that the railroads rded their car- 
service interchange rules; that ey were deliberately stealing each 
other’s equipment and refusing to return it; that they were ng 
refrigerator equipment intended for perishable rope and using it in 
the shipment of dead freight, cotton, ving xe „ household goods, 
cement, lumber, explosives, and all of those ngs. 

Senator RANSDELL, In refrigerator cars? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, In refri or cars. Just as an example, a repre- 
sentative of the Lo e & Nashville testified on stand at 
Louisville that they had some 350 Ilinois Central 
I think those were the figures; about that—which 


tor cars— 
they positively 


refused to return to the Illinois Central, and which they were using 
for the loading of cotton at that time for shipment to Memphis, there 
taki out the cotton and loading the refrigerators with dead freight 
and shooting it back to New Orleans for the same movement over 1 
or they were taking those Illinois Central refrigerator cars and billing 
them with cotton freight through to Fall River. 

Senator RANSDELL. you know just what effect the refrigeration had 
on brick? [Laughter.] ; å 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not know, but it had an awful effect on our per- 
ishables. Without going into any details, those were some of the con- 
ditions that were going on all over the country. 

Senator RANSDELL, That was last fall? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That was last fall. Then the movement of the cars 
had been very badly slowed mg I will not attempt to give you any of 
the specific instances, although I have them here and could do 80. 

Senator RANSDELL. Could you put some into the record? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes; for example, two cars of pears—Pacific Fruit Ex- 

ress cars from Oregon—that reached Boston on October 18 over the 
ton & Maine. They were ordered on that very day to the Quincy 
Cold Storage Market Co., which was distant 1 mile from the end of the 
Boston & Maine tracks, over the Union Freight Railroad, anc one of 
those cars reached cold storage on the 24th, which was six days from 
the time it was ordered to be placed there, and the other reached there 
on the 25th, which was seven days. Another car of boxed apples, 
which I remember was ordered for Springfield, Mass., and left Wash- 
ington on October 18, and November 11 had not been heard of at all. 
Cars of apples were detained in the Portland 2 en route to Boston, 
for six days; and other cars which were billed from a point 15 miles 
out of Boston to Boston could not be found after five days. 

Take the case up at Trinidad, Colo.: Two cars of cranberries went 
in there. The railroad took either three or four days to place the 
cars for unloading after arrival. The man unloaded them the very day 
they were placed, and the carrier took three or four days after that to 
haul them out from the warehouse. 

The representative at Loulsville of the Pacific Fruit Express stated 
that the Pacific Fruit Express cars were making only two-fifths of a 
trip a month, whereas they should make at least a trip a month. Those 
pre ome examples of the delays in movement which are going on over 

e country. 

Benator RANSDELL. Were these all abnormal? 

Mr. ParLLIrs. Very abnormal. 

Senator RANSDELL. Why? How do 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Well, it was a lack of motive power, failure to observe 
their car-service rules, holding each other's es es inefficiency 

Senator RAxSDELL. Why did they do that I can not conceive a 
thing like that, the Louisville & Nashville using those refrigerator cars 
to haul*cotton in. There must be a motive back of a railroad doing any- 
thing like that. : 

Mr. PHILLIPS. They had other commodities to move, and they took 
any cars that were available and put that commodity into them, re- 
gardless of whether it should have gone into those cars or not. 


Mr. RANSDELL. On the 10th of May last Mr. S. A. Thomp- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, sent out a large number of circular letters to State 
and national trade associations and prominent manufacturers 
asking for information as to the extent of damage and loss 
which had been caused by the car shortage. The replies re- 
ceived indicated that conditions in many lines of business 
throughout the country due to this cause were very serious, and 
in some cases desperate. I will read just one or two of these 
replies and ask to insert some of the others in my remarks with- 
out reading. Here is one from Mr. C. J. Shaar, traffic manager 
of the Packard Motor Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., in which he 
says: 

At times during the past winter this company had as high as 3 
worth of product on the shipping floors awaiting transportation 


I hope the Senator from Michigan will listen to this— 


Carriages and trucks were driven under their own power to Chicago, 
Indianapolis, South Bend, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Buffalo, and deliveries in many instances were taken by our dealers 
in those and other towns at points on the Great Lakes which we could 
reach by boat after navigation opened. For instance, our Cincinnati 
dealer would take deliveries at Sandusky, our Columbus dealer at 
Toledo, our Pittsburgh dealer at Cleveland. 


Mr. Charles Quinn, of Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, said: 


The only information available at this time is that which is generally 
known to the business men of the country, namely, that all our mem- 
bers, in common with all other shippers, suffered severely because of 
lack of equipment and motive power of the carriers, 

Here is a reply from Charlotte, N. C.: 

; Gro. H. MCFADDEN & Bro.’s AGENCY, 

Charlotte, N. C., May 12, 1917. 

Replying to your circular letter of May 10, it is impossible for us 
to give you any actual facts and figures regarding car shortage in the 
Southern States, but in the writer’s own business, for instance—cotton 
business—we are having the greatest difficulty in getting cars in which 
to make shipments, and we hear on all sides that the mills are having 
similar difficulties moving their goods. 

JENNINGS & BRYANT, Agents. 


Here is one from Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

MURRAY MOTOR Car CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 12, 197. 

Received your letter of May 10, and we have practically given up all 
shipments by freight. 

Think of that, Senators— 

The cars that are delivered within driving distance of Pittsburgh we 
have driven over In fact, we have driven over all our cars that were 
delivered to Baltimore. The cars New York are nearly all 
sent by express, except the ones they are in no hurry for. are 

th some other freight shipments, and it takes at least a month 
for them to get to New York. * * * 


‘ou account for that situation? 
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One month from Pittsburgh to New York! And then he adds: 


I understand that the Goodrich Co. are deli tires by truck 
from Akron to Boston. Their representative told m the o day. 
W. N. — t. 


Think of that—from Akron to Boston by motor trucks, a dis- 
tance of over 700 miles! I will give you a few additional fig- 
ures on that in a moment. 

Without reading, I ask permission to insert the remainder of 


these in my remarks, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter_referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL PavIxud Brick MANUFACTWRERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohie, May II. 19 T. 


Epose of Your Ingulry, and Deg tO say that appeosimatsiy” the ef 


se of to say that a 
ency of the 8 plants represented this. association 
has been reason of 2 shortage of 


decreased fully 25 per cent by 
95 Witt P. BLAIR, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GRANITE LNDUSTBIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Bostan, Mass, May 15, 1917. 


ing = pped fi tio! 
5 ‘or erection. 
number ree people will be 
Ronxnr D. Surrn, Seoretary. 
Tue RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATE or New YORK, 
Rochester, N. Y., Hay 2, nin. 
definite information in reply to your letter 


We can not give you a 
as to the e 


of May 10, requesting stat 
ber business in New York State. We do know 

nt time are severe. It is almost impossible for the lumber dealers 
secure shipments of — which were ordered weeks and months. 


I have before me at moment a complaint relative to a car of 
shingles which was ora Te in the early part of tember, and it has 
not been shipped yet. This is in ve of co ens which demand 


Tem 
We believe that every possible use should be made of the waterways 
of the United States ix order to release freight cars for service. e 
wish to commend you for the work which you are 

Pact S. COLLIER, Seeretary. 


THe LUMBER DEALERS’ Azsoctarrox or CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Conn., June 8. ttt. 


Arc of members 
terri this asso- 


Information which has come to us through 
located in various ts of the State, which is the 
ciation covers, wo 3 that conditions are of a ous nature, 
Car shortage and — have delayed shipments of material re- 
quired for necessary ng construction. In many instances orders 
pre for cars re of lai lumber for immediate use have never been received. 

instances 5 haven't left the mills for lack of cars, and 
shipments have been delayed due to . Members have 5 
that if the situation does not clear for the better their business inte: 
ests might as well be discontinued, for they are in no position to aires 
the demands of their customers, 
B. A. LAMMLIN, Assistant Secretary. 


Fort WORTH FREIGHT BUREAU, 
Fort Worth, Tez., June 8 1917. 

One shipper who uses a large 1 of sugar in an article he 
manufactures advises that, he was forced to exorbitant prices for 
sugar as a result of not being able to bave o s filled at New Orleans 
on account of Inability of American Sagar. Co. to secure cars. A 
grate firm advises that they had to turn down an order of some 200,000 
ushels of wheat from Minneapolis to Galveston because the lines in 

Minneapolis would not let their cars go south. ae 

a 


Ep. 
Secretary and Trafie M anager. 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN Coat 3 ASSOCIATION, 
Knosville; Tenn, May 25, 1917, 
The only unsatisfactory feature of the situation is an abnormal ca 
shortage. The mines in east Tennessee and southeastern Bentecks cs at 
best are not able to operate more than half time; many of them are 


not doing this well. 
James E. McCoy, actrees 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Itt, May 23, 1917. 
As you are already aware, this association fs not vitally interested in 
the shortage of * 2 as about 80 per cent of our products 
are ship in tank cars, r cent of which are privately owned. 
The great difficulty we have had lately has been the slow movement 
of cars on all lines, and it has taken about three times the number to 
do the same work as it did a year or more ago. 
s E. E. GRANT, Secretary. 


Tun Finst NaTroxar BANK, 
Tuscaloosa, 21, 1916. 
haps this coun alone 1,500 
lumber 5 a Red t. The 8 have been 
time on account of the shortage of 
ortage of nedrly- 


Ala., Novem 

At tbe present time there 

2,000 carloads of 

required to hold this lumber à lon 
cars, It seems that there is a 


ears all over the 


South. Now, if the railroads have not sufficient cars to do the trans- 
1 does not the country need to be able to use 
the magnificent waterway system provided by natuce? 


Franek S. Moopy, President. 


Mr. RANSDELL. A report was made to Congress on the 20th 
of this month by the Federal Trade Commission—see House 
Document 193, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session—which shows a 
desperate situation with regard to fuel, owing to defective water 
and rail transportation. I wish to read just a few remarks from 
that document and suggest that all the Members of this body 
get it and study it. It is House Document 193 of this session. 
It was introduced in the House on the 20th of this month. The 
Federal Trade Commission says: 

The pooling of coal im the hands of a Government agency would 


still be ineffective either as to distribution or as to the motion of 
ed over all 


all require the 3 not already Gov- 
vated as a unit and on Government account 
y stated that one reason for being certain of 
tion and perfected. 


was that transporta reerganized 
For the purpose of o tion the several railroad lines and systems 
mania a nica an aE SaN ais ont 
wo under plan here en co 
coo ted Into a unit for r eficieney tind economy. 
All re ts from all rail and water transportation agencies wn 
pooled in t of 1 on 


be pald 
ual 


ave ear period prior to the war. 
e operation both of the mines and of the transportation vend after 
aan id be carried on by the present ne and 
the war Mine could pA returned unimpaired to private opera 
The rolling stock of rallroads, operated as a unit, could be mobilized 
so as to care for the shifting seasonal demands, 


In view of the foregoing, the commission recommends: 

First. That the production and distribution of coal and coke be con- 
ducted through a pool in the oe of a Government agency; that the 

producers of various grades of fuel be paid their full cost ction 
aes a uniform profit per ton inith due allowance for quality of prod- 
uet and phat the. tra service). 

7 That . agencies of the United States, both 
rail and water, be oma s 2 and operated Government ac- 
eount, under the direction of € oi nS and that all = a —. 
transpo m operated owning corpora s g 

d fair co: sation hich Id ormal net fi 
3 e m which would cover n profit, 

Mr. President, that is a straight recommendation of Govern- 
ment operation and control of all the transportation agencies of 
this country. I do not know, sir, that I am prepared to go that 
far, but I am decidedly in favor of sueh regulation and eontrol 
of these agencies as are necessary to assure effective service 
while this war lasts, and I do not believe that we can have ef- 


+ fective service unless we empower the President to make prefer- 


ence shipments, as we did in a bill passed here last week. Un- 
fortunately, however, that bill seems to have been limited to 
war munitions and to the emergencies caused solely by the war. 
I think it should go further; and I introduced an amendment 
to-day which will give the President very considerably inereased 
power ‘over our transportation agencies. My amendment does 
one thing which is not included in the bill passed last week, and 
that is, it takes in motor-truck companies. 

I doubt if many Senators have given very much attention to 
the question of carrying freight by motor trucks. It is a most 
interesting thing, one well worthy of your consideration. A 
very short while ago I got a letter from the vice president of a 
railroad in Louisiana assuring me that his company was patri- 
otic and desired to pay taxes; but, said he: 

I wish to remind you that moter-truek companies are now canting 
freight for a distance X of 30 miles out of one of the sin, ganna roe 
Louisiana, and deliver 88 freight alongside my tra at Servite 
the same rates 5 my railroad, with the added advantage to 

t it receives its load directly the warehouse 
or factory, a at the terminus delivers the goods. Zato the hands of the 
store or factory to which they are con and delivers them at ex- 
actly the same price. Now, it my company is to be taxed as à trans- 
portation ageney I think there should be a proportionate tax on these 
motor trucks. 

There was a gentleman here several days ago from the city of 
Knoxville, Tenn., who made the statement that two short branch 
lines of railroad have been put out of business by the competi- 
tion of motor trucks. He also says that there are several 
lines of motor trucks running regularly to points from 50 to 
60 miles out of Knoxville. The retailer in a small town can 
telephone to a wholesale house in the morning and the truck 
will pick up the order about noon-and deliver it at the door of 
the retailer the same evening, resulting in a greet saving both 
in time and trouble. 
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I understand there are firms which make a regular business of 
transferring goods, especially -household goods, between New 
York and Philadelphia, and it is said that John Wanamaker, 
-who has stores in both cities, has used motor trucks extensively 
for the transfer of merchandise from one store to the other. 

An English firm dealing in fine furniture made a practice of 
sending its goods from the main store in London to a branch in 
Paris by auto trucks, which crossed loaded on the channel 
steamers. 

What its practice is to-day is not known, but before the war 
broke out the British Government, as fast as its contracts with 
railroads expired, was sending mails to the channel and foreign 
steamers by auto trucks exclusively. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the RECORD at 
this point a memorandum bearing on the subject of transporta- 
tion by motor truck. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Shipments of beer to points within 100 miles, formerly made by 
freight, required cking at point of shipment and delivery, besides 
taxes, insurance, es and the necessary handling at both points. Motor 

make all this expense and trouble unnecessary, and the beer is 
in better condition on arrival. 
wing to the increased shipment of merchandise to New Tork for 
Europe, the business men of New England find it very hard to make 
ordinary shipments to that city. Recently a 3 press was de- 
layed a weck without hope of delivery soon. ng urgently in need 
of it, the consignee in New York had it sent by truck from Shelton 
Conn. (a distance of 75 miles). .Less time was consumed than if it 
had been handled by freight. 

Freight service between St. Paul and Minneapolis requires 48 hours, 

while the truck service requires 2 hours. 


Trucks are especially serviceable in ging vegetables and perish- 
1 cities. This 


able s from farms in the vicinity of large z has been 
eave n England. Deliveries in London are made for distances of 100 
miles. 


Florists, because of the perishable nature of their s and their 
papiy nse trucks in preference to express, sending into the sub- 
urbs, ost of their business is “ rush.” 

A fruit and produce dealer in Riverton, N. J. (100 miles out of New 
York), states that the motor truck carries products into the New 
York market much more cheaply than by express and costs only a 
trifle more than freight. However, when the many Rese ys incident 
to carting at both ends are considered, the saving effected by freight 
shipments fades into nothing. 

t takes the Adams Express Co. from 12 to 14 hours to make delivery 
from Philadelphia to New York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn docks. Trucks 
8 to make it in eight hours. Charge of express company, per 

00 pounds, 90 cents; tracks, 75 cents. Saving in time and cost, with 
delivery right where you want it, and proper care in unloading. 

During the embargo on railroad cars the Bent White motor wagons 
made a great many ps between Boston and New York carrying shoes 
for export for a prominent New Engiand firm. Only in this way was 
the firm able to make its shipments on time. Many companies have 
taken advantage of this service in getting L foods apee: to New York 
for shipment to Europe, an important consideration at this time, when 
there is much business of s kind. 

The improved roads throughout the Union are making motor trans- 

rtation increasingly popular. The radius of motor-truck daily de- 
livery is now well over 30 miles, and every mile of improved road the 
Jailroads help lay adds to its length and ciency. In land, where 

s roads have encouraged motor 5 e railroads have met 
the competition by going into the motor-truc business themselves. 


Mr. RANSDELL. These statements are taken from the 
Power Wagon and other publications for 1916. ; 
. Mr. President, in the Saturday afternoon Times of this 
rity there is a very interesting description of how the Good- 
year Co., of Akron, Ohio, sends its products from the city 
of Akron to Boston, making a round trip of 1,540 miles, I 
am sure that is a great surprise to all the Senators here pres- 
ent. It was a very interesting surprise to me to know that 
freight is now actually being carried over 700 miles by motor 
truck from the city of Akron to the city of Boston. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Record this article 
from the Washington Times of June 23, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HAULS Auro TIRES VIA TRUCK Rovute—Gooprear Co. STARTS TRADE 
INNOVATIOX—TRIP COVERS 1,540 MILES—SUPPLIES CARRIED BETWEEN 
AKRON AND BOSTON. 


The Goodyear Co. has inaugurated a new era in the transportation 
world throngh the establishment of a line operating between its factory 
at Akron, Ohio, and Boston, Mass., hauling tires to its eastern branches 
and returning laden with cotton fabric from the Goodyear mills at 
Goodyear, Conn., a trip of 1,540 miles, 

Three round trips have already been made, the last of which was 
accomplished in seven and one-half days. 

FIVE-TON PACKARD USED, 


The truck used on these pioneer trips is a 5-ton Packard of stand- 
ard motor and chassis, fitted with a special body. Behind the driver's 
seat is a special 7 compartment, the width of the truck cab 
taining a nk u by the two truck drivers in relays. It might be 
supposed that sleeping on a motor truck would be somewhat difficult, but 
the cushioning qualities of the 38 by 7 front and 44 by 10 rear pneu- 
matic cord tires with which the wheels are fitted renders the sleeping 
quarters quite comfortable. 

The loa rrying portion of the truck is of stake body, covered with 
a large tarpaulin bearing a large sign reading “Akron-Poston Express.” 
A fo By 1 ture carried on the end gate serves both as a spare and an 
ex on tire. z 


; : CARRY ADDITIONAL RUBBER. A fy lee 

The tires used are of the same construction as other Goodyear cord 
tires, except that oe. carry a larger number of plies of cords and much 
additional rubber. ey carry a Eton load with no more damage to the 
road than that caused by an ordinary touring car. The tire is suffi- 
ciently large to cushion the load, absorbing all shocks and distributing 
the weight over a tly increased section of it. 

With the use of 1 big ti allowing transportation of heavy loads 
without damage to the road surface, the opposition to the operation of 
truck transportation lines, which has been aroused by the pounding 

ulverizing action of many solid-tired heavy-duty trucks on the 
of the og that Wrest opie fie E Sia aa 
ing and intense vibration caused by lack of proper cushio — porie 

Mr. RANSDELL. «I suspect that some of my hearers are say- 
ing: “ Well, what has that got to do with the food situation?” 
Senator's, it has a great deal to do with it. In the vicinity of 
every big city of this country there is an immense amount of 
freight now being carried by auto trucks. All milk, fruit, and 
vegetable dealers, people engaged in many kinds of business, are 
delivering their goods to the cities by auto trucks a distance of 
75 to 100 miles, in the aggregate relieving the railroads of an 
enormous quantity of the freight they would otherwise be com- 
pelled to carry. Bear in mind that this bill provides for the 
movement of food and fuel as well as their production. 

I hope this phase of the matter is going to receive more con- 
sideration than has been given to it yet. I hope that next fall 
we are not going to be confronted with the awful car shortage 
which confronted us in the fall of 1906 and the early spring of 
1907. I remember well that at that time wheat rotted in large 
quantities on the plains of the Dakotas, that cotton was badly 
damaged at many places in the South, that people in the West 
were suffering so from lack of coal that they were compelled 
to burn their fences and barns. 

Senators, we are going to be confronted with the same situa- 
tion this fall if we do not take time by the forelock and provide 
against it. I call your special attention to my amendment in 
this respect. It is imperative that we should use aH our trans- 
portation agencies by road, rail, and river. If all three of them 
are developed to the fullest possible degree within the next four 
months, and used to their utmost capacity, we can expect at 
least reasonable distribution of food, feed, and fuel throughout 
the Union, but if not, I fear great suffering will result. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me impress upon Senators 
the supreme importance of this measure. I honestly believe 
that its passage is fraught with great weal to America, and our 
brave companions in arms in Europe. Should it fail of passage, 
I am equally sure that much woe to us and our warring friends 
abroad will follow. It is an extreme measure, but the times 
demand it, and, thank Heaven, there is a man in the White House 
who can safely be intrusted with its extreme powers. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
on the pending measure, but I do not wish to begin the discus- 
sion at this late hour. Therefore. unless some Senator desires 
to occupy the floor at this time, I suggest that we take either 
a recess or an adjournment. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m., Monday, June 25, 1917) the Senate-adjourned 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 26, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate June 25 (legis- 
lative day of June 22), 1917. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


The following named to be assistant paymasters in the Navy 
from the 20th day of June, 1917: 

Carlton R. Eagle (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Charles J. Harter (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Wilson S. Hullfish (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Sidney P. Vaughn (a chief pay clerk in the Navy), 

Hugh F. Gallagher (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Robert O'Hagan (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

George C. Tasker (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Charles C. Timmons (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Albert B. Dayton (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Michael J. Stubbs (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Alfred B. Clark (a chief yeoman in the Navy), 

Henry Guilmette (a chief pay clerk in the Navy), 

Robert L. Mabon (a yeoman, second class, in the Nayy), 

Walter H. Bicknell (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Bert R. Peoples (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Percey C. Corning (a pay clerk in the Navy), 
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Taylor P. Calhoun (a yeoman, first class, in the Navy), 

Ernest M. Cronin (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Leslie R. Corbin (a pay clerk in the Navy), 

Willard C. Brown (a citizen of New York), 
Donald C. Johns (a citizen of Illinois), 

James C. Bequette (a citizen of California), 
James Anderson (a citizen of South Carolina), 
Kenneth C. Root (a citizen of Wisconsin), 

Benjamin H. Micou (a citizen of Michigan), 
George M. Wise (a citizen of Wisconsin), 
William T. Hopkins (a citizen of Wisconsin), 
Roark Montgomery (a citizen of Texas), ` 
Henry Kuhrmeyer (a citizen of Minnesota), 
Albert W. Rutter (a citizen of Vermont), 
‘Elliott Ranney (a citizen of Kansas), 

Louis H. Huebner (a citizen of Texas), 

‘William C. Wallace (a citizen of South Carolina), 
Gilbert L. Cleland (a citizen of Kansas), 
William C. Preston (a citizen of Missouri), 
Casper T. Frederickson (a citizen of Minnesota), 
Hermann C. Miller (a citizen of Ohio), 

Rusell L. Richard (a citizen of Missouri), 
Paul McC. Browder (a citizen of Washington), 
Edward B. Erickson (a citizen of Illinois), 

- William E. Davis (a citizen of Ohio), 

Thomas A. Durham (a citizen of Washington), 

William A. Best (a citizen of Vermont), 

Frank C. Dunham (a citizen of Vermont), 
Iva B. Talton (a citizen of Maryland), 
John E. O'Brien (a citizen of New York), 
George E. Dryden (a citizen of Maryland), 
John W. Sprague (a citizen of Vermont), 
George M. Snead (a citizen of Virginia), 

George W. Clement (a citizen of South Carolina), 
Franklin T. Skinner (a citizen of Minnesota), 
Laurence H. McKay (a citizen of Virginia), 
Gaillard Rembert (a citizen of South Carolina), 
James R. Frawley (a citizen of Wisconsin), 
George S. Baldwin (a citizen of Ohio), 

Albert T. Sands (a citizen of Wisconsin), 
Carlton J. Saunders (a citizen of Virginia), 
Arthur B. Poole (a citizen of Minnesota), 
Wallace Prior (a citizen of South Carolina), ~ 

Arthur Bjornstad (a citizen of Minnesota), 
Roy M. Anderson (a citizen of Vermont), 
Edwin F. Barker (a citizen of Illinois), 
‘Harry M. Mason (a citizen of Virginia), 
James D. Boyle (a citizen of Minnesota), 

. Raymond V. Adams (a citizen of Kansas), 
Walter A. Buck (a citizen of Kansas), 
Clifford C. Edwards (a citizen of New York), 
Maury W. Boykin (a citizen of Virginia), 
Walter Mandry (a citizen of Missouri), 
Thomas E. Hipp (a citizen of South Carolina), 
Ray C. Sanders (a citizen of Vermont), and 
Arthur Rembert (a citizen of Virginia). 


CONFIRMATIONS. ` 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 25 (legis- 
lative day of Juhe 22), 1917. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys. 
George W. Bruce to be receiver of public moneys at Montrose, 
lo. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


The following named to be assistant paymasters in the Navy: 
Carlton R. Eagle. 
Charles J. Harter. 
Wilson S. Hullfish. 
Sidney P. Vaughn. 
Hugh F. Gallagher. 
Robert O'Hagan. 

_ George C. Tasker. 
Charles C. Timmons. 
Albert B. Dayton. 
Michael J. Stubbs. 
Alfred B. Clark. 
Henry Guilmette. 
Robert L. Mabon. 
Walter H. Bicknell. 
Bert R. Peoples, 
Percy C. Corning. 
Taylor P. Calhoun. 
Ernest M. Cronin. 
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Leslie R. Corbin. 
Willard C. Brown. 
Donald C. Johns. 
James C. Bequette. 
James Anderson, 
Kenneth C. Root. 
Benjamin H. Micou. 
George M. Wiles. 
Willlam T. Hopkins. 
Roark Montgomery. 
Henry Kuhrmeyer. 
Albert W. Rutter. 
Elliott Ranney. 
Louis H. Huebner, 
William C. Wallace. 
Gilbert L. Cleland. 
William C. Preston. 
Casper T, Frederickson, 
Hermann C. Miller. 
Rusell L. Richard. 
Paul Med. Browder. 
Edward B. Erickson. 
William E. Davis. 
Thomas A. Durham. 
William A, Best. 
Frank C. Dunham. 
Iva B. Talton. 

John E. O’Brien. 
George E. Dryden. 
John W: Sprague. 
George M. Snead. 
George W. Clement. 
Franklin T. Skinner. 
Laurence H. McKay. 
Gaillard Rembert. 
James R. Frawley. 
George S. Baldwin. 
Albert T. Sands. 
Carlton J. Saunders. 
Arthur B. Poole. 
Wallace Prior. 
Arthur Bjornstad. 
Roy M. Anderson. 
Edwin F. Barker. 
Harry M. Mason. 
James D. Boyle. 
Raymond V, Adams. 
Walter A. Buck. 
Clifford C. Edwards. 
Maury W. Boykin. 
Walter Mandry. 
Thomas E. Hipp. 
Ray C. Sanders. 
Arthur Rembert. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 25, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, imbue us plenteously with heavenly 
grace that we may be prepared to meet all the great and com- 
plicated problems incident to the unprecedented conditions of 
life wisely, calmly, conscientiously, striving day by day to live 
to the high-water mark of our religious convictions, leaving the 
results to a wise and beneficent Providence which has never yet 
failed us; for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CORRECTION. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the RECORD. 
On page 4519 the Chair, in a ruling on the point of order, on 
Saturday last, against an amendment offered by the gentleman 


from Oregon [Mr. Srxnorr], the Chair is made to say 


The Chair thinks also that if he had a Toae hold = oe order, even 
if not out of order on account of not bein ne, it was in order 
under the provisions of the bill to give the President the right to en- 
courage production. 


It should read, it was not in order under the provisions of 
the bill to give the President the right to encourage production,” 


and so forth; 
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I beg the indulgence of the House for two minutes. In the 
ruling made by the Chair Saturday on the first Webb amend- 
ment, as it appears in the Record it does not express what the 
Chair really said. In making that statement I do not want 
even to seem to offer any criticism of the Official Reporters of this 
House, because a more efficient, able, or competent set of men 


I never knew. I take all the blame myself. Members will 
recollect that it was a strenuous session with much confusion, 
and the Chair was busy and did not have time to go through the 
notes. But, in order that it may appear properly in the perma- 
nent Recorp, I ask unanimous consent for a reprint in the 
Recorp of the ruling made by the Chair on that occasion.. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the corrections will be 
made. 

There was no objection, 

The ruling of Mr. HAutix, as Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole, on the Webb amendment is as follows: 

The Canaman. The Chair is ready to rule. 

“The Chair does not fail to appreciate the importance of this 
matter, and desires publicly to thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] for calling his attention, on yesterday, to 
the fact that he was going to introduce an amendment somewhat 
similar to the amendment which he has now introduced; and 
the Chair took advantage of that notice, and looked up the ques- 
tion, and desires to ask the committee to bear with him a mo- 
ment, because he has reduced to writing some of the views 
which he desired to submit on this proposition, 

“ Experience as old as civilization itself has taught the lessen 
that in order for an aggregation of individuals to reach a com- 
mon conclusion on any proposition some system of orderly pro- 
cedure must be followed, and that that system must have the 
elements of permanency—not one to be varied from—and ad- 
ministered in a way to suit the whims of those charged with its 
administration. 2 

“Parliamentary law, somewhat like the common law, is 
largely the result of the experiences and wisdom of men who 
have lived and wrought so nobly in the past that we might, by 
reason of their experiences, accomplish even more than they, 
for the welfare of ourselves and the generations that will 
follow us. 

“From time to time there have been added, as experience 

showed the necessity, certain written rules which are to govern 
us in the transaction of our business; and, weak indeed, ah! 
even contemptible, is the man whose duty it is to administer 
these rules who will permit his personal opinion of the merits 
of a particular proposition to influence his decision upon a 
proposition of parliamentary law. Now, having said that much, 
let us see what we have before us at this time; what is the 
proposition upon which the Chair is now called upon to rule? 

“The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess} offers the 
following amendment to section 13 of the bill: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Were: Insert at the end of section 13 
the following: 4 

That the President is authorized if, in bis opinion, it is necessary 
to conserve necessaries, to require any person having control of alco- 
hol and distilled spirits to turn over fo the Government for use or re- 
distillation such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the President 
may deem 3 to meet the requirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions and other military and hospital sup- 
plies. or in so far as such use or tillation would dispense with 
the necessity ef utilizing products and materials suitable for food and 
feeds in the future manufacture of alcohol or distilled spirits for the 
purposes berein enumerated. Upon the failure of the person to com- 
ply with the President’s requirement the President is authorized to 
requisition and take possession of the alcohol and distilled spirits 
required to be turned over, and to pay for same a just compensation, 
to be determined by the President. And if the price so determined be 
not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same, such per- 
son shall be paid the amount prescribed by the President, and shall 
be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 
ndded to the amount so paid, will be just compensation for such spirits 
or alcohol. in the manner oe by section 24, paragraph 20, and 
section 145 of the Judicial Code.’ 

“To this amendment the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] interposes a point of order on the grounds that the 
amendment is not germane, in that it proposes to introduce 
into the bill a subject different from those now in the section to 
which the amendment is offered, and that it proposes to impose 
upon the President authority and duties te do certain things 
of a character different from those things provided for in the 
section, If the contention of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is correct, then, of course, the point of order must be sus- 
tained on authority of section 7 of Rule XVI of the Manual of 
Parliamentary Law and the Rules and Practice of the House 
of Representatives, which, of course, are binding upon the Chair. 

“The Chair does not hesitate to say that he is entirely in 
sympathy with the purpose of the amendment, and if his only 
guide to a decision of this point of order could be his feelings as 
to the desirability of the things to be accomplished by the 


amendment, he would find it easy to overrule the point of order. 


But the Chair realizes that in passing upon this point of order 
he must be governed by his conception of his duty under the 
rules of the House and a due and respectful deference to the 
precedents set by men much abler than himself who have passed 
upon similar propositions. For the Chair to do otherwise he 
would stultify and despise himself. Therefore the Chair shall 
decide this matter as he believes he should, under the rules of 
the House, and shall invite the judgment of the committee on 
the correctness of his ruling. . 

“At the very beginning let this well-settled rule of procedure 
be fully understood: A committee reporting a bill may embrace 
in it as many different subjects as it may choose, but after 
the bill has been reported to the House no different subject can 
be introduced into it by amendment, whether as a substitute or 
otherwise. This general proposition conforms not only to a 
long line of precedents made by eminent Speakers, but Chair- 
men as well, and conforms strictly to the provisions of section 
7 ae XVI, which is binding in this committee until re- 
pealed. 

“ Section 7 of Rule XVI reads as follows: 

No motion or pro - 
sideration shall — aanita Se ue or ocd nee ore 

“ Now, this amendment is offered to section 13 of the bill. If 
the amendment seeks to introduce into the bill a subject dif- 
ferent to that or those provided for in section 13, then it must 
go out on a point of order. If not, the peint of order must be 
overruled. 

“ Let us see what the amendment provides for: 

“That the President is authorized, if in his opinion it is necessary 
to conserve necessaries, to require any person having control of alcohol 
and distilled spirits to turn over to the Government for use or re- 
distillation such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the President 
may deem necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in 
the manufacture of munitions and other military and hospital supplies, 
or in so far as the use or redistillation would dispense with the 
totus manutactare’ of cleehplic ae aistiiied OPET tort the panies 
herein enumerated. 3 

“And so forth. i : 

“It then provides that upon the failure of any person to com- 
ply with this provision the President may take charge of and 
requisition all alcohol and distilled spirits and require them to 
be turned over to him and to pay for them, but no authority is 
given to carry out that provision. 

“Now, let us see what section 13 is, to which this amendment 
is offered. The Chair asked the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Wess] when he offered the amendment whether he 
offered it to section 13 or as a new section to the bill. He said 
he offered it to section 13. Now, section 13 provides— 

“That whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, 
or prohibition of the use of foods, food mate’ or feeds in the pro- 
duction of alcoho] or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, or such 
nonalcoholic beverages as be shall determine, or that reduction of the 
alcoholic content of any beverage is essential in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous supply of food, he ts authorized, from time to 
time, to prescribe and give public notice of the extent of the limitation, 
regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. _ $ 

“ Now, the question is, What authority does section 13 give 
the President? It is very’ clear to the Chair that he is only 
authorized to ‘limit,’ ‘reduce,’ ‘regulate,’ or ‘prohibit’ the 
use of food or food materials to be used in the manufacture of 
alcohol or alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages. This is unques- 
tionably the extent of his authority under that section. 

“Whether the Committee on Agriculture were wise in so 
limiting his authority is not a question for the Chair to pass 
upon or even take into consideration. It is a well-settled propo- 
sition of parliamentary procedure that a committee may incor- 
porate such subjects in a bill which they'report as they may 
choose and no new subject may be introduced by way of an 
amendment in the face of a point of order. 

“The Chair will quote briefly from an opinion rendered by 
Speaker Carlisle, covering this subject: 


“The rules do not prohibit a committee reporting a bill from em- 
bracing in it as many different subjects as it may choose; but after the 
bill has been reported to the House no different subject can be intro- 
duced into it by amendment, whether as a substitute or other- 


wise 0 s » 
“This is the test of admissibility prescribed the express language 


of the rule; and if the Chair, upon examination of the rule under 
consideration ard the 8 amendment, shall be of opinion that 
they do not relate to the same subject, he is bound to sustain the ob- 
jection and exclude the amendment, subject, of course, to the revisory 
power of the Committee of the Whole on appeal. 

Bearing in mind the limitation of the President's authority 
under section 13, let us compare the authority which he would 
have under that section, provided it was added to by the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina. 
If the amendment shall be held in order and adopted by the 
committee, section 13 would then not only authorize the Presi- 
dent to ‘ limit,’ ‘ regulate,’ ‘ reduce,’ or ‘ prohibit’ the use of food 
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and food materials in the manufacture of alcohol or alcoholic 
. beverages in the future, but would also authorize him to take 

ion, by purchase or otherwise, of all the alcoholic or 
distilled liquors already manufactured and now in bond, and 
also to provide for the redistillation of such manufactured 
liquors, and so forth, clearly introducing into that section sub- 
jects not covered in any way or even hinted at by the original 
proposition in section 13. Of course, we must bear in mind 
the well-settled parliamentary rule that has been adhered to, at 
least since the Forty-fifth Congress, to wit, that an amend- 
ment must be germane to the particular paragraph or section to 
which it is offered. 

“The Chair is not now passing upon the question of whether 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from North lina 
would not be germane to the bill if offered as a separate tion. 
But having been offered as an amendment to section 13, it must 
stand or fall on the proposition as to whether it is germane to 
that particular section. 

“The Chair is very clearly of the opinion that it introduces 
an entirely new subject or subjects into that section and is 
therefore not germane. Consequently the Chair sustains the 
point of order.” 


THE SUSAN B. ANTHONY AMENDMENT. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp some resolutions of the Louisiana League for 
Woman Suffrage, passed on the 18th day of June, 1917. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. i 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. ©. 

Mr. DUPRE. I would not make such a request ordinarily, 
for I haye refrained from asking to print such resolutions in 
the Recorp, but these resolutions mention me by name and re- 
quest that I have these resolutions read into the Rxconb of the 
House. As a matter of courtesy to these ladies and to myself, 
I ask that it be done. ` 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 


MODIFICATIONS OF DESIGNS OF THE CURRENT QUARTER DOLLAR. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3548) to modify the 
designs of the current quarter dollar. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 3548. 

Mr. SMALL. How long will the bill take? 

The SPEAKER. If it takes more than 15 minutes, the gen- 
tleman says he will withdraw it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I can not see that this is war 
legislation, and I object. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETT. I know what the bill is. 

EXPLANATION OF A VOTE. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, on page 4522 of the Recorp, in the 
vote on the food-control bill, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
ADAMSON] is recorded as not voting. When he got leave of 
absence he arranged a general pair with me. Just before the 
vote I went to the pair clerk and asked to arrange for a special 
pair but could not do so. I then asked for a general pair and 
arranged such a pair. I therefore voted, but the Recorp does 
not show that the gentleman from Georgia was paired, If he 
had been present the gentleman from Georgia would have voted 
5 aye.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, it is true, as stated by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, that I requested him to vote on every 
question and get a pair for me, but he could not get a pair as 
they all voted in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble was that there were so few 
against the bill that it was difficult to get a pair. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection that 
I made to the request of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK]. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, on the bill H. R. 
5035, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, I ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, where it 
properly belongs. The bill amends that portion of the law which 
was brought out by the Committee on Military Affairs, author- 
izing a person who is a cadet at West Point to resign and there- 
after make application to get into the Army. That is the only 


change it makes. It has nothing to do with appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 5085 be taken from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. : : 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I supposed that it had been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs until my attention 
was called to it. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection? 


There y no objection. 
MODIFICATIONS OF THE DESIGN OF THE CURRENT QUARTER DOLLAR. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew my request 
that the bill H. R. 3548, providing for modification of the design 
of the current quarter dollar be considered. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

3 LARSEN. I will, but I understood there was an agree- 
men 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will withhold the request until the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has a chance to ask to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting an editorial on the 
cotton situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks wnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


MODIFICATIONS OF DESIGN OF THE CURRENT QUARTER DOT.LAR, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I again renew my request for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 3548, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts having withdrawn his objections. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That for the pu 
merit of the current r dollar, thes 00 
and he is hereby, authorized to make slight modifications in the de- 
tails of the desi in accordance with sketches submitted by the sculp- 
tor whose mod were accepted under date of May 23, 1916, and now 
being used in the execution of the coins. 

No changes shall be made in the emblems or devices used. The 
modificdtions shall consist of the changing of the position of the eagle, 
the rearrangement of the stars and lettering, and a slight concavity 
given to the surface. Such changes shall be made and completed on or 
before July 1, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman give us an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for a 
slight modification in the design of the current silver quarter. 
After a small quantity of the quarters had been coined, it was 
found that the coin did not stack well, and it was not, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, an artistic design, 
and for that reason the coinage has been suspended. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Treasury Department have been 
very urgent for some time to get this bill passed for the reason 
that the coinage of the silver quarters has been suspended. 
The bill has already passed the Senate and is now on the 
Speaker’s table. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who passes finally upon the artistic 
merit of these designs? 1 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I suppose the Secretary of the Treasury 
does. I have a letter here from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and if the gentleman will permit me I will be very glad to read 
just one paragraph from the letter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would be very glad to have the gen- 
tleman read it all. =: 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Very well; I will read it all: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, April 16, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAN A, ASHBROOK, 
Chairman Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
s House of Representatives. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have the honor to submit for your con- 
sideration a draft of an act to authorize the modification of the designs 
of the current quarter dollar in accordance with a specimen submitted 
by Mr. Hermon A. MacNeil, the sculptor whose designs were accepted 

a 23, 1916, for the quarter dollar now being issued: 

he modifications proposed are slight, the principal one being that 
the eagle has been and three of the stars placed beneath the 
eagle. On the reverse the lettering has been rearranged and the 
collision with the pinions of the wings obviated. These changes, to- 
gether with a slight concavity, will produce a coin materially improved 
in artistic merit, and not interfere in any way with its practical use. 

I am sorry to have to ask for this change, but since the original dies 
were made the artist has found that they were not true to the original 
design and that a great improvement can be made in the artistic value 
and appearance of the coin by making the slight changes the act con- 
templates. I take the liberty of proposing a form of bill which will 
accomplish the object if enacted by the Congress, and heartily recom- 


mend its passage. 
Sincerely, yours, W. G. McAnoo, Secretary.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. - : 
Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman states that the coinage of 
quarters under the old dies has been suspended? 


Mr. ASHBROOK. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. By law? * 

Mr. ASHBROOK. By law. After the new design was ac- 
cepted the coinage of the old design was suspended, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. By act of Congress? 2 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask what the last sentence in the 
bill means 

Such changes shall be made and completed on or before July 1, 1918. 

That is a year from now? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is the way the bill reads, and I intro- 
duced the bill as it was prepared by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. LENROOT. If they are to have a year in which to make 
these changes, how can there be any emergency in connection 
with it? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I ean say to the gentleman that there cer- 
tainly is an emergency, that for the past four or five weeks I 
have had frequent calls from the Director of the Mint and many 
telephone calls urging me to get this bill through, if possible, 
saying that the coinage had been suspended, that there are now 
less than 3,000 in the mint and they do not want to coin any 
more under the new design which has been accepted and is the 
law. The new dies have been made, I believe, and are await- 
ing the passage of this bill by the House. The bill has already 
been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman think that the bill 
should be amended so as to require these changes to be made 
immediately ? i 

‘Mr. ASHBROOK. I have no doubt that the changes will be 
made at once, because they are very anxious to resume the 


nage. 

Mr. LENROOT. What was the purpose of the committee of 
giving them a year in which to make the changes, if it was an 
emergency proposition? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. As I have stated to the gentleman, the 
only reason the bill is reported in this form is because it is 
the form in which it was receive] from the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the same bill as passed the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. How can the gentleman claim that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury considers it an emergency proposition 
if he asks for a year in which to make the changes? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I regret that I am unable to give the gen- 
tleman the reason why the date was fixed for 1918. I do assure 
the gentleman, however, that I have had frequent assurances 
from the Treasury Department that this is a very urgent matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. If consent is given, would the gentleman ob- 
ject to an amendment making it September 1, 1917, so that it 
would be an emergency proposition? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would not. 

Mr. LENROOT. With that understanding I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? f 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I simply wish to observe that since we have passed the food law, 
and there is a prospect that it will pass in the Senate, the emer- 
gency becomes apparent, because it is evident that now some- 
thing may be bought for a quarter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the bill reads, “on or before 
July 1, 1918,” but I have no objection to fixing the date 1917. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is to be an emergency proposition the 
House ought to make it so. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I have no objection. wat 

Mr. BORLAND. Has the bill already passed the Senate? 
Nr. ASHBROOK. It has. 

Mr. BORLAND. In its present form? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. $ . 

Mr. BORLAND. And it provides that these changes may be 
made on or before 1918? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. So that they can be made immediately? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. If it is amended in the House, it will have 
to go back to the Senate. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Ft will mean that much delay. 

Mr. BORLAND, There is no necessity of amending it under 
the circumstances, I think. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think there is, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


‘There was not objection. 
The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the blll be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? t 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 2, in 
lines 2 and 3, by striking out “ July 1, 1918,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ September 1, 1917.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words “July 1, 1918,” and in 
in lieu thereof the words September 1, 1917.“ 955 ae 


Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any assurance that the 
present dies used in the coinage of quarters will be needed 
between now and September 1, 1917? That may not be suffi- 
cient time in which to prepare these new dies. Has not the 
gentleman taken upon himself considerable responsibility in 

on this amendment which might destroy the very 
purpose of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman states the present dies can 
not be used. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The present dies can not be used for the 
manufacture of the old 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the gentleman 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say the present dies, and by that I 
mean the dies that were made for the new design, are unsatis- 
factory, and for that reason the coinage of the silver quarters 
has been suspended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean the old 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I certainly gave unanimous consent 
under a misapprehension. If they can go on and coin quarters 
under the old dies, it is certainly not an emergency measure 
at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question about that. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Of course the coins can be made, but they 
are unsatisfactory to the Treasury Department, and they do 
not want to coin any more of them. They could coin them, how- 
ever unsatisfactory they may be, but they have held up the 
coinage some two months in order to get this bill through 
Congress. 
Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say there are probably 50 bills 
which have just as much privilege as this bill, with the state- 
ment the gentleman now makes. There is nothing in the way 
of an emergency about this bill. 

Mr. ROSE. As already suggested by the chairman of the 
committee, the bill provides that such changes shall be made 
and completed on or before July 1, 1918. That would meet the 
objection raised by the gentleman in any event, because the 
coinage can be made any time between now and July 1, 1918; 
but when the department first notified the chairman that there 
is an emergency the committee took it for granted that what 
the department said was the actual case, and therefore it has 
brought in this report. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I gave consent under a misap- 
prehension. I should have objected had I known the real situa- 
tion, and if there is any emergency and consent having been 
given, I will withdraw my amendment if they can go on and coin 
the present quarters. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his amendment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third tim 
was read the third time, and passed. > 

On motion of Mr. ASHBROOK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one moment. I ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute Senate bill 2099, which is an identi- 
cal bill which passed the Senate and is on the Speaker's table 
for H. R. 3548. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to ask unanimous 
consent to vacate the proceedings, if he wants to do that, on this 
bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate proceedings under which H. R. 3548 was passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
vacate proceedings on H. R. 3548. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman answer an inquiry? The gentleman objected 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
this bill. Now, as we are about to put aside the proceedings in 
reference to the passage of the House bill, I would like to know 
what is the emergency occasion for this legislation? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman understands that the old 
design for the old silver quarter has been abolished—— 
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Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I object to any further pro- 
ceedings on this bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GitterT] objects to any further proceedings about this bill, 
z CORRECTION. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SLOAN. On page 4522 of the Recorp I am recorded as 
voting for the bill and also as being paired with my colleague, 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. We had a general pair, and I re- 
ceived word from Mr. STEPHENS he was in favor of the bill 
and asked me to pair him with somebody else if I desired to vote 
for the bill. I did vote for the bill and thought that an arrange- 
ment for the pair had been accomplished, but it does not seem 
to have been completed. If Mr. STEPHENS had been present, 
he would have voted for the bill. 


AMENDING NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 4897, a bill authorizing 
promotion of officers of the Medical Corps to the rank of captain. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I inquire-of the gentleman how long this will take? 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina 
it ought not to take three minutes to pass this bill, and if there 
is any controversy arising over the bill I will withdraw the 


request. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
Is this a unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. DENT. It is a unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can not we have the bill read? 
Is it short? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 4897) to amend section 10 of the national-defensé act 

approved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
pome, approved June 3, 1916, is hereby amended by adding the fol- 


owing proviso: _ 
“Provided, That during the 3 5 Heutenants in the 
8 — National Guard shall be 


Medical Corps of the Regular Army an 
eligible to promotion as captain upon s examination as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, may I ask the gentleman from Alabama, I understand 
this does not affect any of the medical officers of the Reserve 
Corps? 

Mr. DENT. No; the object of the bill is simply to dispense 
with the provision requiring a man to serve five years before 
he can be promoted to captain. It does not affect the Reserve 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And absolutely an emergency 
measure? 

Mr. DENT. I think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A further inquiry. Is it not a 
fact that the Medical Department of the Army is very greatly 
in need of additional medical officers? 

Mr. DENT. That is very true; and when the bill was origi- 
nally introduced it only provided for the promotion of officers 
of the National Guard called into the Federal service, and the 
Surgeon General has asked me to amend the bill so as to apply 
to the Regular Army as well as on account of the necessity for 
officers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, do I understand 
from the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] that the medical 
men who are taken into the Reserve Corps and who now go in 
as lieutenants can not under this present law be promoted un- 
less they serve five years? 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr, FOSTER. And will this take care of that situation? 

Mr. DENT. It will take care of any of them that are put on 
the active list. 

Mr. FOSTER. That are on the active list? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? As I understand 
the situation now, in the Officers’ Medical Reserve Corps the 
highest commission one can get is a captaincy? 

Mr. DENT. First lientenancy. 

Mr. HOWARD. There are thousands of good men that want 
to go into the service, but they can not make the sacrifice on 
account of the small grade in their service, 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Has any action yet been taken on relieving 
the present unfairness that I think the members of the National 
Guard are being forced to stand in the difference in salaries that 
are being paid them and other members of the training camps 
at this time? 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman mean to say that where an 
enlisted man is given an opportunity to become an officer he 
does not get his $100 a month like the civilian? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman that no action has 
been taken by the committee, but that matter will be considered 
by the committee this week, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: : , 
To Mr. Hetverre, for one week, on account of important bust- 


ness. 
To Mr. Buchaxax, for one week, on account of important 
business. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Speaker ; 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. GILLETT. I ask unanimous consent that after the com- 
pletion of the river and harbor bill the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TSsON ] be authorized to address the House for 
one hour on the question of aeronautics. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Garri asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
river and harbor bill the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trt- 
son] be permitted to address the House for not to exceed one 
hour, on the subject of aeronautics. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A, M. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman just withhold that for a minute until I get 
unanimous consent? I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objec- 
tion? ` [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


_ LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], I would like 
to inquire whether any arrangement is contemplated whereby 
on the completion of the river and harbor bill and passage of 
the other important bills on the calendar there will be any re- 
cess taken so as to accommodate Members while the Senate is 
considering the food-control bill and the revenue bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to say to the gentleman that 
after we pass the river and harbor bill, and the trading with the 
enemy bill, and the Interstate Commerce Commission bills, and 
ote or two little bills relative to preferential shipment, and the 
public-health pension bill that are on the calendar—I think the 
last one was reported out this morning—all of which ought to 
get through by Wednesday night if we do not unnecessarily 
delay legislation, and if we do get those bills through, after we 
finish them, my intention is to ask the House under a gentle- 
man’s agreement to adjourn over three days at a time until the 
Senate returns the food-control bill or the revenue bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that no legislation will be considered 
in that interim? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not at all; not even by unanimous consent to 
be considered then. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That will include a possible deficiency 
bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If any emergency legislation should be con- 
templated or become necessary, we would give two or three 
days’ notice to all the absent Members. I do not anticipate the 
food bill returning to the House within two weeks, and the 
revenue bill, I would say, within three werks, or four weeks 
possibly. They have had it now five weeks, and the Finance 


Committee has not decided what it is going to do. 
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Mr. FOSTER. It decides in the morning and changes in the 
evening. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It has decided to change a great many times. 
I would say that, after we have passed these bills that I have 
mentioned, it would be safe for the Members to go for at least 
two weeks. In the meantime we would be adjourning every 
third day. ; 

Mr. SABATH. When does the gentleman think that we could 
get through with the bills he has mentioned? 

Mr. KITCHIN. By Wednesday night or Thursday night. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not hear the statement of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. Did he specify the four bills that I 
have given him on that paper, namely, the bill relating to the 
increase of the Interstate Commerce Commission, trading-with- 
the-enemy bill, and then the preferential shipment bill, and the 
pension bill for the surgeons of the Public Health Service? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That included the four bills. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the gentleman in mind the food-control 
bill, that will probably get to conference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Let us dispose of these bills and see 
what they will do with that. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state as a suggestion to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix] that I did 
not have an opportunity to confer with him before he made his 
statement. There are a number of amendments proposed by 
tlie Secretary of War to the national defense act that the Mili- 
tary Committee will consider this week and may be ready to 
report at any time within the next 10 days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I would say that if he reported within 
the next 10 days you would have ample time to get it through 
the House while the committee of conference is considering the 
food-control bill, and certainly while the committee of confer- 
ence is considering the revenue bill you would have plenty of 
time. I would say it would be some two or three weeks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina when it 
is proposed to take up the bill for aviation purposes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some time within August 15, and by that 
time we will have gotten over these three-day adjournments. 

Mr. MAPES, It is not proposed to take that up before you 
take the adjournment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Before adjournment, of course, but not be- 
fore these three-day adjournments, because the committees will 
have to consider them, We will have plenty of time. It will not 
take the House more than half a day to pass the aviation bill. 
It will carry about $600,000,000, It would not take as long to 
pass a bill carrying $600,000,000 as it would if we were to pass 
a bill carrying $6,000,000, Then it might take, say, two weeks. 
[Laughter.] : 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. At what time will the con- 
sideration of the river and harbor bill be finished? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think to-morrow, so that we can go right on 
with the other bills. 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
there are a couple of measures—emergency bills—on the calendar 
providing for those who have enlisted and who have desert-land 
claims, and others. Of course those would not be excluded in the 
gentleman’s statement this morning? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would not take those up during those 
three-day adjournments. > 

Mr. RAKER. When will we have a chance? = 

Mr. KITCHIN. After that. We will have at least three 
weeks here. 

Mr. RAKER. Those are war emergencies. 

Mr, FOSTER. They are designed to relieve men who have 
gone into the Army and Navy from going through certain re- 
quirements as to homesteading and mining. I think those ought 
not to be excluded from those bills that ought to pass before we 
begin the three-day recesses. 

Mr. TILSON, What are they? 

Mr. FOSTER. They are bills to relieve soldiers who enlist 
in the Army and Navy from service on their homestead claims. 
Otherwise they must live on those homesteads, and also they 
must do $100 worth of work on a mining claim. 

Mr. RAKER. The same as those who have an assessment on 
their desert-land entries. 

Mr. FOSTER, I think those dught to pass by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think all those measures can be passed by 
unanimous consent, say, on Thursday morning or Wednesday 
night. 1i 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think they should be excluded. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are not excluding them. 


m Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
es. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Speaker, as the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] has said, and as the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker] has said, there are two or three bills of minor 
importance that have always been passed during a time of war. 
One is to allow men to absent themselves and not be contested 
while serving in the war. I am sure they would appeal to the 
House. I think we should have an hour or two by unanimous 
consent, and I think they will be passed without any contro- 
versy. I was not going to sit still when the subject was taken 
up. I think if you do that, we will get them out of the way 
very promptly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose we take them up after we rise this 
afternoon on the river and harbor bill? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, let 
us have an understanding on this. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. The request is that at the end of the con- 
sideration of the river and harbor bill the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Trrson] be permitted to address the House for not 
more than an hour on the subject of aeronautics. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. No matter what the time of day the river 
and harbor bill is completed? 

The SPEAKER. At the end of the consideration of the river 
and harbor bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R, 4285, the 
river and harbor bill. And, Mr, Speaker, pending going into 
Committee of the Whole, did the House resolve to convene at 
11 o'clock to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor bill, with Mr, 
Harrison of Mississippi in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H, R. 4285, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Removing the water hyacinth, Florida: For the removal of the water 
hyacinth from the navigable waters in the State of Florida, in so far 
as it is or may become an obstruction to navigation, $10,000. A 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, one of my friends on the 
committee, when we were having general debate on the river 
and harbor bill some days ago, criticized my comments on ap- 
propriations for the removal of water hyacinths. I do not in- 
tend to take up the time of the committee in discussing that 
well-worn subject of the water hyacinth or the small amount 
of appropriation carried for it. I do wish, however, to empha- 
size the fact that in spite of the small amount carried we do 
make various appropriations for such an object as this without 
any reference whatever as to where that money is to be ex- 
pended. We carry another item for the St. Johns River. I 
recognize the importance of commerce on the St. Johns River 
over a certain length from Jacksonville toward Palatka, and 
if the hyacinths, because of lack of commerce, grow there, all 
well and good, let us make an adequate appropriation for their 
removal. Why stop at $10,000 when you are doing such a 
valuable service for the commerce of the State of Florida? 
Let us do as was done to that well-known Congaree River last 
week. Let us add $50,000 or $100,000 if it is so important that 
water hyacinths should be removed as a means of commerce 
rather than making the water unnavigable and letting the water 
hyacinth grow, as has been frequently suggested on this floor. 
Let us be liberal, as we are trying to be with so many other 
propositions before us for river and harbor work, based on the 
national defense. This bill is based on national defense. Why 


be niggardly and mean and only ask Uncle Sam to come forward 
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with the very meager sum of $10,000 for such a meritorious propo- 
sition, and one so valuable for national defense as the removal of 
water hyacinths from other streams than the St. Johns in the 
State of Florida? I do not suppose that any of this $10,000 
will be used on the St. Johns, because there is a specific Item 
for the St. Johns, and if there are other streams as deserving 
of the removal of the water hyacinth, as we admit the St. Johns 
to be, will not our action here to-day in asking only the nig- 
gardly sum of $10,000 for that great cause for national defense 
be severely criticized? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was ready to yield the floor, but I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. For the purpose of trying to get some in- 
formation about this. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman has more informa- 
tion about this than I have, but I will try to give him some if I 


ean. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Was this appropriation of $10,000 rec- 
ry ante by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 

ar? 

Mr. TREADWAY. In the cause of national defense. In spite 
of the fact that we can not get an item of that nature incorpo- 
rated into the bill, we realize that all this bill is a national- 
defense measure. We, of course, recognize that every item is 
very worthy and deserving from the standpoint of national de- 
fense, and so, of course, the Secretary of War must have recom- 
mended this small appropriation of $10,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman is a member of this 
committee. With the preliminary illumination we have just 
had, will he now answer my question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi 
kindly repeat his question in order that I may have it clearly 
before me? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Did the Secretary of War or the Chief 
of Engineers recommend this appropriation of $10,000? 

Mr TREADWAY. Both these distinguished gentlemen rec- 
ommend the entire bill for national defense. That being the 
case, this specific item must necessarily be included in their 
recommendation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In view of that fact, I will ask the gen- 
tleman, Does he know whether or not the Secretary of War or 
the Chief of Engineers recommended this particular item? 

Mr. TREADWAY.. Only in the most general terms. The 
Coiunmittee on Rivers and Harbors has a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, and Col. Newcomer appeared before the committee 
and carried out the purport of that letter. I will say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that the whole bill is based on the 
one thought that we are in war, and whatever appropriations 
we make must have a direct bearing on national defense. I 
think that is as nearly an answer to the question as I can make. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard in opposition 
to the gentleman’s amendment. 

This item for the removal of the water hyacinth is nothing 
but an item for maintenance, like many other items for mainte- 
nance that are contained in the bill. Streams are obstructed 
in various ways, by silting up, by shoaling up, by the caving of 
the banks, by falling trees and the like, and streams in south 
Florida and in Louisiana. Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas are 
obstructed very seriously by the growth of this water hyacinth. 
The object of this appropriation here for Florida, like the subse- 
quent appropriation for the other States, is merely to maintain 
the streams and keep them open and free them from obstruc- 
tions, just as you would free them from obstructions caused by 
silting or by the formation of shoals. 

Every time this item comes up it is the subject of a great deal 
of merriment and a great deal of jest. I confess that the jests 
are very poor. They remind me of stories in Joe Miller’s Joke 
Book. The jokes are old, as Kipling says, “old as my unpaid 
bills,” and I wish that we could have something new, because 
they are getting very wearisome. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUPRE. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I suggest to the gentleman that in order 
to have any new jokes about it, gentlemen ought to get a new line 
of appropriations. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. It might be possible for the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and others like him to get a new line of informa- 
tion on this subject that would preclude jests of that sort. 
Information can be easily obtained. For instance, I call atten- 
tion to the Recorp of January 16, 1915, where my good friend, 
that distinguished statesman now out of a job, Mr. Callaway, of 
Texas, was performing on this subject. The water hyacinth 
was one of his favorite themes. After he had entertained the 
House on the subject for a while he took his seat, and the 


8 from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] then arose and addressed 
e House as follows: 


Mr. Maxx. Mr. Chairman, the 
makes some 2 observations in 


nileman from ae e Callaway] 


rd to appropriations concerning 
water hyacinth. I have often noti that men frequently — the 
most eloquent observations about those things 


know the least gig Ate * 2 
I do not know whether that will have any effect on the gen- 

tleman from Massachusetts or not. [Laughter.] 
I was at Panama on the canal. I noticed on Lake Gatun, 


Recently 
which is quite a body of water, and in the streams running into the 
lake also, vast fields of water lettuce and a few water hyacinth. 7 — 


rater ity te like the 8 is a — plant, which propa 
idly. Fh ae de short root, and vessels can go throu tot 
without ai ty. The water hyacinth, which also propagates yer 
reg a very long root, and the pome at the canal, after 1 
gation ** the Bai still, possib e uot knowing as much about 
iea ‘as gentleman m Texas, wherever a water 


appearance na sor of those waters proceed at once 
25 — te out of —— hay know, if the gentleman from 
Texas does not know, that wet the Dare ds af the ca becomes filled 
with water hyacinth the most powerful will become so entangled 
in it with its propeller that it will not be able to proceed. Of course 
such observations or information will have no ese on the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, who fights the bardest when he knows the least. 

So do some of the prèsent Members of this body. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I should like to get some information 
on this question. It is evident that I went to the wrong source 
when I applied to the member of the committee from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway], who has taken up five minutes in 
criticizing an item about which he frankly confesses he knows 
nothing. I should like to ask the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Smarr, if this has been „ by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMALL. It has been eee by both. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. May I ask—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will answer my question first, before he propounds his inquiry, 
if water hyacinth obstructs navigation in the harbors of the 
rivers of this country, does the gentleman think it ought to be 
removed ? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am free to say, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, that if the water hyacinth is causing 
obstruction to navigation, detrimental to the national defense, 
the matter of appropriation of $10,000 is beyond my compre- 
hension. We ought to be so liberal that the national defense 
would not suffer from such a small appropriation as that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman says that he believes that 
if it is necessary in order to remove obstructions from navigable 
waters in the United States the appropriation ought to be made, 
even though it be for the removal of water hyacinth. He 
said in answer to the other question that he does not know 
anything about it. I had the honor to serve for a number of 
years on this distinguished committee, and we had numerous 
hearings on water hyacinth. No man who knows anything about 
It at all doubts that water hyacinth is a very serious obstruc- 
tion to navigation. I repeat that nobody who knows anything 
about it doubts that. Appropriations were made in the good 
old days when Senator Burton was chairman of the committee, 
and there was no pork in it then. Appropriations were made 
for the removal of water hyacinth in these streams, and not 
being advised that the political complexion of the Congress 
had changed, and that the Democrats had got into control in- 
stead of the Republicans, the water hyacinth continued to grow 
and propagate and to interfere with navigation. 

Now, the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts rises 
on the floor and advises us that here is something he knows 
nothing about, and therefore the necessity that the appropriation 
should be increased from two thousand up to fifty or seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. If the Chief of Engineers says that $10,000 
is a sufficient amount, is there any necessity of increasing it? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. There is no necessity for it if we intend 
to enlighten the House in order that the House may proceed 
intelligently. If our effort is to muddy the waters; if our effort 
is to resort to such arguments as may persuade the will without 
convincing the judgment, then, of course, it is all right to de- 
liver such an illuminating address as we heard a few minutes 
ago from the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I might remind the gentleman that it appears 
from the annual report of the Chief of Engineers that there 
is considerable local cooperation in all these streams for the 
removal of water hyacinth. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I thought it desirable to call the atten- 
tion of the House at the beginning of another week to the char- 
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acter of the criticism made against the bill. It is not designated 
here what stream it was to be spent upon. This is a lump sum. 


That is the criticism. I wonder if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts himself has not it in his mind now to cut out all the 
items in the bill and provide a lump sum to be turned over to 
the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers to spend on all the 
streams. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I take that in the nature of an inquiry. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say that I stand where I did when 
the bill was under discussion some days ago, and when I offered 
in behalf of the minority of the committee an amendment ask- 
ing that we directly state in the bill that this is a war measure. 
We then said, speaking for myself, and I think I voice the senti- 
ment of my colleagues—we will be perfectly willing, as we are 
to-day, with that amendment, which the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee argued against. Put that in to-day and 
no further opposition is to be heard to the passage of the bill, 
so far as I am concerned. It has always been my idea that a 
lump-sum appropriation is a mistake, and in answer to the 
gentleman I will say I have no intention of asking the House 
to adopt any such provision. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Has not the gentleman in previous Con- 
gresses voted for the motion to recommit? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have. It was better than the bill we 
had before us; but it is not a proper way to make river and 
harbor appropriations. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is not, and I always voted against it. 
The House has always voted against that over the argument 
and over the vote of the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts heretofore. I know that he says he has seen a new 
light and will not vote for a lump sum this time. I am glad to 
hear that, and I hope that when the roll call comes he will 
adhere to that proposition. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him further? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Is it not a fact that the majority in this 
House have voted for a lump-sum bill, showing that it was 
acceptable to the Democrats? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The House has always voted it down. 
The House has been forced sometimes to submit to a lump-sum 
appropriation by the Senate and the report from the conference 
committee. The House has been forced to submit to that, but 
it has never been the judgment of the House, although the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts himself has on several occasions, 
as I understand, voted for that very proposition to apply to all 
the items and all the projects in the country. Now he criticizes 
this one particular item about which he finally states to the 
House that he knows nothing. That is the character of the 
criticism that is urged against the bill. By whom? By a 
member of the committee charged with the responsibility to 
acquire knowledge and full information and whose duty it is 
to come here and inform us. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow 
me two minutes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this a filibuster indulged in by the 
friends of the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph close in five minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like one minute. 

Mr. SMALL. I will make it six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Froop). The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph shall close in six minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts raises a very small question on an im- 
portant bill, a very unreasonable one from my point of view. It 
might be just as fair to complain of an appropriation for the 
removal of sea grass that “clogs the wheels of the propellers 
in Massachusetts, as to object to an appropriation for the 
removal of water hyacinths in such States as need it, 

Mr. SMALL, Or a drift in New York Harbor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes; they might as well 
object to appropriations for that purpose. I myself have asked 
to have consideration given to appropriations for the removal 
of sea grass in a stream in Maine. It was said that boats could 
not go up and down in consequence of it. The grass clogged 
the wheels. 3 

Mr. TREADWAY. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


Is there not some difference between ask- 


ing for appropriations and getting them? Have those appro- 
priations ever been passed? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There have been such appro- 
priations. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
seems to be begging the question. He objects to a $26,000,000 
war emergency bill because there is a $10,000 appropriation in 
it for the removal of water hyacinths, and he indicates that this 
is the only appropriation of the kind, and that it is so trifling 
that it ought to be raised. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh! 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, that is what the gentle- 
man said. The gentleman said there ought to be more money 
spent upon it. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Oh, the gentleman will not say that. I 
never said this was the only item in the bill that I would criti- 
cize from the standpoint of national defense. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am referring to the water- 
hyacinths item. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman says in connection with 
water hyacinths, all well and good, because there are only two 
in the bill; but I take it that the gentleman intimated that I 
favored all the rest of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I say the gentleman finds 
fault with this important bill and would hold it up and possibly 
defeat it, because it contains a $10,000 item for the removal of 
water hyacinths. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
right. Go ahead. ' 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman appeared- not 
to know very much about water hyacinths, because the inforna- 
tion he gave the House was not very accurate as compared with 
the report of the United States Army Engineers and the testi- 
mony before his own committee. I assume the gentleman was 
present when the War Department was represented before the 
committee and the statement was made as to why the depart- 
ment wanted to remove water hyacinths. There are two appro- 
priations in this bill for the removal of water hyacinths—one 
for $10,000, which the gentleman from Massachusetts thinks 
ought to be increased, if it is to be of any service for war pur- 
poses, and another for $20,000 for the removal of water hya- 
cinths in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
will call his attention to a report which I know he has read, 
but which others may not have, a very interesting report on the 
subject, being Document 91, Fifty-fifth Congress, third session. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I commend that to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and all others who, like him, whether 
on the River and Harbor Committee or not, are seeking informa- 
tion upon this important question. It seems to me that the 
minority members. of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
ought to go to the document that contains that information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to say a word. 
A general request was made on the floor that we save time in the 
consideration of this bill. I think we are all agreed to that, 
but if the gentlemen who have been opposing this bill are going 
to insist on repeating the kind of stuff that they have this morn- 
ing, we will be here until next week in nailing down that kind 
of matter. This bill is not going to go through without these gen- 
tlemen being “ called” on every such statement as that which 
comes from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY] 
or anything like it. Here is a report as to what has been done 
about water hyacinths in the past: In 1899, $36,000 was appro- 
priated ; in 1902, $25,000; in 1904, $25,000; in 1905, $25,000; in 
1907, $15,000; in 1910, $5,000; in 1911, $10,000; in 1914, $5,000; 
in 1915, $5,000; in 1916, $10,000. It seems to me that plain 
common sense ought to be enough to satisfy the Members of this 
House that the appropriations for this particular item have gone 
up and down just as the Army Engineers have seen the demand 
or the necessity for it. If there is any time to be saved upon 
this bill, it can be saved by gentlemen in desisting from making 
such speeches as have already been made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, but they can not get away with that kind of 
stuff without opposition, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Carrabelle Bar and Harbor, Apalachicola, St. Joseph, and St. Andrews 
Bay, Apalachicola and Chipola Rivers, and channel from Apalachicola 
River to St. Andrews Bay, Fla., Tlint River, Ga., and Chattahoochee 
River, Georgia and Alabama: For maintenance, $77,500 ; continuing im- 

rovement of Apalachicola River, including the cut-off, Lee Slough, 
ower Chipola Ricer, and u r Chipola River from Marianna to fts 
mouth, 18,000; In all, $95.500. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, when the bill was last under 
consideration I offered an amendment seeking an appropriation 
for Key West, and it was agreed at that time that we would 
take up that amendment this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The gentleman does not want to state it 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


i anament by Mr. Bears: Page 12, line 21, after the word “ ob- 
ained," insert: f 
“ For 1 of pet PA poral by removing all middle ground 


and other mprovements, £ 8 

Strike out * $156,000,” in line 21, and insert “ $216,000.” 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, that the final figures be “ $316,000,” and that the 
appropriation be “ $150,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the amendment as follows: Strike out “ $50,000,” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$150,000 ; strike out “ $216,000,” and insert in lieu 


thereof “ $316,000." 


Mr. SEARS. Mr, Chairman, when I offered this amendment 
I asked unanimous consent that it be passed until after the 
passage of the food-control bill, in order that the Members of 
the House might thoroughly study the proposition, and if they 
thought Key West was entitled to the appropriation to vote 
for it. There has been at no time any desire on my part to 
secure any appropriation which is not a worthy one, and I have 
repeatedly made that statement on the floor of this House. 
When the last river and harbor bill which was passed was before 
the House for consideration I secured a survey of Key West 
Harbor. That was in 1916, and the last time the House con- 
sidered a river and harbor bill I offered nothing for Key West, 
because the report had not been made, and I did not care to 
come before the House arguing a proposition until the engineers 
had passed on it. In the meantime it might be advisable to 
state to the Members of the House that the Senate passed an 
appropriation in the sum of $50,000 for Key West, but the 
conferees of the House had it stricken from the bill because no 
report had been made of the survey. We are discussing what 
is supposed to be, and what in this instance I know to be, a 
war measure. That the House may not misunderstand, I 
believe any appropriation which is worthy should be made and 
that all internal improvements should not stop simply because 
our country unfortunately is at war. I voted for the 
$7,000,000,000 bond issue. I indorsed the loans that have been 
made to our allies, for I believe it would be better to spend our 
money that way, if by so doing we can save our Nation and our 
young men, but I, for one, am not willing to go back to my con- 
stituents and confess that we can loan $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 
to other nations and spend billions of dollars for war material, 
and that we are so puerile in our legislation that all internal 
improvements must stop, our country must suffer, and our 
citizens be thrown out of employment. If to support a proposi- 
tion like a river and harbor bill shall designate me as a pork- 
barrel follower, then I am willing to take that name, because I 
understand in Germany and in France more improvements in the 
way of rivers and harbors have been made in one year since the 
war began than in any three years prior to the war, and we 
might well follow their example. [Applause,] But, Mr. Chair- 
man, on February 6, 1917, when the naval bill was before the 
House, in seeking to have Key West designated as a base for 
submarines and submarine destroyers, this House kindly con- 
sented to listen to me for a few moments, and at that time I 
stated from a military standpoint, from a naval standpoint, 
there was no place in the country more entitled to assistance 
than was Key West, Fla. 

I do not care to go over those few remarks; but if any of 
you gentlemen care to read them, you will find them on page 
2720 of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb. At that time I had inserted 
in the Recorp an excerpt from a letter from Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, in which he stated: 

The Navy Department fully appreciates the importance of Key West 
as an offensive and defensive se, and all the department's plans 
include Key West. 

At that time I inserted a letter from the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Baker, in which he stated in part 

The CHAIRMAN. The timo of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
nious consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SEARS (reading)— 

It is understood, however, that Key West has certain well-recognized 
advantages from the standpoint of naval operations, but any official 


estimate of its value for naval purposes involves a consideration of 
‘naval policy and should emanate from the Navy. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in addition to that I have a letter from 
‘the Mallory Steamship Co., in which they state that they have 


constructed a boat 440 feet long. and that it would be impos- 
sible for this boat to land at the Key West port or harbor unless 


this improvement is made. They also state it would be neces- 
sary for them to withdraw some of their larger boats now going 


to Key West unless the harbor was widened. 
to go into, that letter in extenso. It is hard to discuss a propo- 
sition inte ntly to the Members of this House in five or ten 
minutes, and I therefore trust the House will be exceedingly 
lenient with me. I have not taken up your time, and I sin- 
cerely trust I am not imposing myself on you. May I briefly 
state, if you do not already know it, that Key West is located 
on an island at the southern end of the Florida coast about 516 
statute miles from Jacksonville, Fla. My district runs from Jack- 
sonville to Key West, approximately 565 miles the way we have 
to go. To show you the importance of Key West, I will briefly 
State that the value of the tonnage out of Key West for the 
year 1915 was $27,338,000, of which amount we find as fol- 
lows: Sponges, over $1,000,000; packing-house products, over 
$2,000,000; general merchandise, over $3,000,000; eggs, over 
$1,000,000, and so forth. I mention these because so much has 
been said about lumber and logs. 

About a year ago, and that is the last information I haye, 
I understand there were over 300 freight cars tied up at Key 
West waiting to be unloaded on ships and carried from Key 
West, and this condition was brought about because it was 
impossible for larger boats to reach Key West. Since I made 
the speech of last year the Flagler System has placed another 
ferryboat running from Key West to Habana, and on their 
boats the Florida East Coast passenger trains and freight 
trains are carried. The passenger trains coming from New 
York direct with Pullmans are loaded on the boat and are 
carried across to Habana, the cars are again placed on the 
tracks and the passengers continue thelr journey through 
Cuba without ever leaving the cars. I contend if this appro- 
priation is made it will relieve this congested condition of 800 
or 400 or 500 cars waiting to be unloaded practically all the 
time. Now, let me explain why I offered an amendment to my 
amendment making it $150,000 instead of $50,000. 

At the time I offered my amendment I had not secured from 
the War Department a report of the survey which was author- 
ized last year. Therefore I was laboring somewhat in the dark 
inasmuch as I did not know what that report would be. I 
stated to the House last Saturday a week ago I would prefer 
to wait and get that report in order that you might have it 
before you before you voted. That report, in part, is as follows: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur in 
the views of the district officer, the division engineer, and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and therefore report that the 
improvement by the United States of Key West Harbor, Fla., with a 
view to removing the middle ground is deemed advisable to the extent 
of yarns ser 3 channel opposite the wharves to a width of 800 feet 
and a depth of 26 feet at mean low water at an estimated cost of 

232,700. The first appropriation should provide $150,000 and author- 
ty to enter into contract for the full amount of the estimate if satis- 
factory bids are received, or to purchase, construct, or hire a suitable 
dredging plant, and do the work therewith, if it is found that an ad- 
vantageous contract can not be made; the balance of the estimate to be 
appropriated as needed. 

That is signed by Gen. Black, in charge of river and harbor 
improvements. Now, the trouble with Key West is, as you will 
perhaps understand 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know before further extension is granted whether the gentle- 
man will be able to complete in five minutes? 

Mr. SHARS. I think I can. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the desire of the House to hurry this 
bill. If every Member is going to take 15 minutes that pro- 
poses an amendment, the gentleman will understand we can not 
get this bill through. 

Mr. SEARS. I will quit in five minutes, even if I do not 
finish all I want to say. Nobody is more anxious than I am to 
secure promptly the passage of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection, then. 

Mr. SEARS. At Key West is what is known as the middle 
ground, and this middle ground only has a depth of 13 to 16 
feet. Between Key West and this middle ground the distance 
is only about 500 feet, making it impossible for the large steam- 
ers to turn around, or if they head in and do not turn they 
have to back out several miles, and if they try to turn they get 
on the mud banks and are tied up indefinitely. I would like to 
go into the report somewhat at length, Mr. Chairman, but I be- 
lieve, having given this a week’s study, and especially showing 
my desire to be frank, I do not think it is necessary. I do not 
desire to weary the Members of the House. An appropriation 
of $150,000 should not be discussed very long. An appropria- 
tion of $26,000,000 should, perhaps, take two or three weeks, as 
we are giving to the present bill. But an appropriation of 


I have not time 
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$7,000,000 should be passed, perhaps, in half a day. That is in 
no spirit of criticism, but it is usually the case. 

I understand a good many Members vote for a proposition or 
against a proposition because the committee either favors it 
or is opposed to it, but I want to appeal to the Members of this 
House to give to Key West, with over $27,000,000 of commerce, 
this appropriation, and thereby relieve transportation, and 
which, as stated by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, from a naval standpoint is a very, very important 
one, and one to which they are entitled. It was impossible for 
me to get the indorsement of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, but there is a reason for not getting same. I will sim- 
ply state, as I said before, until this report was made by Gen. 
Black it was impossible for me to go before the committee and 
intelligently argue the proposition. Not a single dollar has 
been appropriated for Key West since 1913, although they have 
been working faithfully and earnestly trying to secure some 
recognition. I believe the Members of this House will appre- 
ciate this condition, and Key West being 560 miles, as stated, 
from Jacksonville, the Florida Straits being here [indicating], 
and the Yucatan Channel here [indicating], if this naval base 
is finally adopted—and it was stated to me by one of the ad- 
mirals high in authority that it was now being contemplated— 
it is certainly important, and-besides it will materially assist the 
Navy Department in doing this work. 

I do not care to take up more of your time, because it is hard 
to argue to men when they are anxious to vote on a proposition, 
but I trust the Members of this House on this appropriation 
will vote as I have always voted, and as I believe they will vote, 
for or against the proposition on its merits or lack of merit 
regardless of whether it has been officially reported by the com- 
mittee or not. Of course I will have to abide by your decision. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the committee are opposed to 
this amendment and hope it will not be adopted. It was not 
~ among those projects recommended by the Secretary of War for 

inclusion in this bill. In fact, when the committee was consid- 
ering the bill this report had not been submitted by the Secre- 
“tary of War to Congress. 

Mr. SEARS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SEARS. If it is true that this item was not in the last 
bill, and, as stated, the report not having been made, the com- 
mittee could not consider it—that was one of the reasons why 
you did not? 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. The report, in fact, came in 
during this month. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the committee were to include this 
item, they would do an injustice to a number of other worthy 
projects which have been omitted from the bill. I stated more 
than once that of eighty and odd new projects in the bill which 
passed the House during the last session, more than 50 have 
been excluded from this bill, and worthy projects, too. And in 
what I have to say it is not my purpose to disparage the com- 
mercial importance of this project, because that is obvious from 
the fact that the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War 
have made a favorable report upon it in the regular course of 
procedure under the law. The point I make is that under the 
limitation which the committee imposed upon itself in framing 
this bill, it would be inconsistent, it would be unfair to other 
projects, and it ought not to be and made a part of 
this bill. I hope the committee will see it in that light. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SEARS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 20. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SEARS. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 24. 

Mr. SEARS. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks for 
tellers. Those in favor of taking the vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Twelve 
gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are 
refused. 

So the amendment as amended was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Holmes and Backwater Rivers, Fla., Choctawhatchee, Escambia, and 
Conecuh 
Seams ike Moshe ae ee oe 

ok SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last ` 
wo! 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts, a 
member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to nor will 
I get into any personal argument with any colleague, but 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph close in 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, SEARS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SMALL. Then I will make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention nor 
will I get into a personal controversy with any colleague in this 
House. I do feel, however, as a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, that I am entitled to make a reference in 
reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] when he 
eriticized the line of argument I used in connection with the 
item we were discussing a few moments ago, the water hyacinth. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just one word? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MEEKER. I will say to my good friend from Massachu- 
setts that if he is satisfied with his argument against it I am. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman from Missouri is satis- 
fied with his reply to me, well and good. If he is, I do not think 
that I care to enter into an exchange of criticisms between 
himself and myself. It is to the language he used in reply to 
me that I take exception at this time, and it is along that line 
that I propose to proceed. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield a moment there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Ves. 

Mr. MEEKER. All that the gentleman from Missouri wishes 
to say is that so long as there is to be a consistent opposition 
to any amendment, we are all from Missouri, and we sbull have 
to be shown as to each item. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman is as anxious to have 
the country shown the nature of the bill as are those who are in 
opposition to it, the gentleman from Missouri would not rise 
when I was discussing an item in the bill and offer a personal 
insult. That is exactly what he did. Now, I am not liable to 
personal anger at all. I know we say foolish things in debate 
on this floor, but I do wish most emphatically to call the gentle- 
man to account when he refers to any Member of this House 
and a member of the committee discussing an item in the bill 
and says “he can not get away with that kind of stuff” and 
“is going to be called.“ I as a Member of the House have a 
right to discuss this bill in such a way, within parliamentary 
limits, as I see fit. Had it not been for the disgraceful scenes 
here on Saturday, in which the gentleman from Missouri par- 
ticipated, to his discredit, I should have asked that those words 
be taken down. I do not pretend, Mr. Chairman, to be equal 
to the gentleman in oratory, and I know that he will chastise me 
later on for what I am saying now. If I can help the gentle- 
man in securing a higher rate on the Chautauqua circuit than 
he has heretofore had by criticizing his kind of language, I am 

going to do it when he offers the kind of offense to me that he 
did a few moments ago. 

Now, I will say, Mr. Chairman, that this is the only reference 
that I am going to make to this incident and to the very pecul- 
iar kind of words the gentleman has used. I am not sure 


what kind of a “call” he is going to make, but let him con- 
tinue to “call.” I wish to say now that I shall continue to 


argue on the bill in such a way as I see fit, under the supervision 
and direction of the Chair, without asking the consent of the 
gentleman from Missouri as to the nature of the argument I 
choose to make. 
Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TREADWAY, Certainly. 
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Mr. MEEKER. I do not know whether or not in Massachu- 
setts the term “call” is ever heard of or known. It is out 
West. I simply mean, when I say he will be “ called” on that, 
that when he comes in here on a proposition and makes the 
suggestion that because an item carries $10,000 it ought to be 
$50,000, in an effort to hold the item up to ridicule—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman ask me to yield the 
floor to him, or what is the nature of tlie yielding? I have only 
five minutes in all. 

Mr. MEEKER. I want to explain what is meant by the term 

call. n 

Mr. TREADWAY. Ishall be glad to have it. $ 

Mr. MEEKER. I do not know whether the gentleman ever 
was in a game or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am not going to expose my ignorance of 
the national game, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEKER. I used the word “call” advisedly. As I un- 
derstand the term, I shall continue to “ call” the gentleman who 
makes those statements to show us the proof. I will do that 
to the gentleman; and if we would save time on this bill we 
will only do it by saying in advance to gentlemen who come in 
here with opposition that so long as they are going to put up 
opposition we will ask to be shown. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I fear my time is about expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask leave to proceed for five minutes 
more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is the third Congress in which I have 
had the honor of serving as a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and I usually confine myself to the merits 
of measures; but I shall not submit to the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion that I shall be “ called.” He is “bluffing.” I mean business. 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago I endeavored 
to present the Key West proposition to the House, believing 
then, as I believe now, that it is a worthy proposition. I am 
glad the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Treapway], who has 
just spoken, has preceded me, because I have had time to collect 
myself and perhaps now I will not say what I would have said 
if I had had the opportunity to speak at that time. 

It is hard to secure anything for my State. I say this with 
all frankness. It looks like it is impossible for the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] to make a speech with- 
out referring to my State and the appropriations therefor in a 
manner not altogether flattering. I have tried to state to this 
House that I shall always vote for worthy propositions, regard- 
less of whether they are approved by the committee or not, and 
I ask the same treatment of the other Members of the House. 
Why they should adopt the amendment to the amendment and 
then vote down the amendment is beyond my comprehension, 
except perhaps that a few of them were better informed than 
other Members who were in the cloakroom and did not hear 
the argument. I am indeed glad to say a majority of those who 
were present during the argument and presentation of the Key 
West proposition voted with me on that proposition. I do not 
say this with any spirit of egotism. Perhaps I could not have 
convinced those gentlemen who only came out of the cloakroom 
to vote, anyway. I have listened patiently and with pleasure 
day in and day out to what they had to say, though they did 
not care to listen to me, but preferred to blindly follow the 
committee. 

At the proper time I shall, if given the opportunity, move to 
recommit this bill, instructing the committee to incorporate 
therein the Key West item. I trust the Members will then vote 
for this proposition on its merits, and that they will vote for it 
because they consider it a worthy proposition, or vote against 
it because they consider that it is not. It is indeed galling to 
Members of this House that they must present propositions time 
after time and have them voted down, and then have the Senate 
insert those same propositions in the bill and let them come 
back to this House and become a part of the law in that way. 
I am glad to know that some enthusiastic river and harbor 
improvement men who voted against this proposition did so 
either from some selfish motive or because they believed it un- 
wise to vote for it. I am sure they would not have voted 


against it if they had not honestly and conscientiously believed 
that the Key West item was not entitled to the appropriation. 
They have convinced me by their eloquence of the merits of 
other propositions that they were advocating, and I willingly 
voted for those propositions, and shall continue to do so. 


As stated, I shall at the proper time, if I get the chance, 
move to recommit, and I shall do this because of the very small 
number of Members present when my amendment was voted on. 
Whether I get few votes or many, I only ask that the Members 
of the House do me the credit and justice to study the proposi- 
tion, so that they may vote intelligently upon it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

3 W renee’ ang: Bar, and channel connecting Mobile Bay and 

3 i Soun : For maintenance of SANDET: connecting Mobile 
JE A Sound, S000 5 for maintenance of Meblle Harbor 

ot and for (ge hg por in accordance with the report submitted 

House 63, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, 
ahd U 000 to che conditions set forth in sald document, b. $110,000 

ae MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SMALL. Pardon me a moment. 

Mr, MEEKER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should like five minutes on the item. 

Mr. SMALL. And three minutes for the chairman of the 
committee. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire as much 
as fiye minutes? 

Mr. MEEKER. About four minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Can the gentleman from Massachusetts get 
along with less than five minutes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say four minutes also. 

Mr. SMALL, And my colleague, the gentleman from Alabama, 
wishes four minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph and amendments thereto shall close in 12 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I was just leaving the floor 
when I met my good colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
wax] and he asked me to remain, saying that he wished to 
have something to say that he wanted me to hear, I told him 
that I was on my way to get shaved, but I have remained here 
to get skinned. [Laughter.] Now, I want to say that if he did 
not understand the meaning of the word “call” I will put it 
in this way, so that gentlemen from down East can understand 
it. When members of the committee come on the floor of the 
House to discuss an item, and when they are asked by another 
Member as to what they know about the item, and they say they 
do not know anything about it, but continue to belittle the item, 
I will say that instead of “calling” such Members we will 
hereafter graciously insist that to the fullest extent of their 
ability gentlemen who attack such items explain to the committee 
what they do not know about them if they can not explain what 
they do know. : 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. Is not the man who objects to being “called” 
usually the man who is not in a position to make a show-down? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, yes, as was demonstrated a moment ago 
by one of the gentlemen. I will leave the gentleman from Texas 
to guess which one. Now, I do*not want to bring down the 
wrath of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
upon my head, for we know how the East looks upon the West. 
We are men of plain, blunt speech out our way, and as we come 
East we must, of course, always worship with our faces toward 
the east, and I will revise my remarks by suggesting to the 
Members of the House that hereafter when a member of a com- 
mittee who has served for three years or three sessions, and 
who never bluffs, who never filibusters, and never talks except 
when he knows what he is talking about, even though he admits 
in a speéch that he does not know anything about it—when such 
a Member insists that those who are in favor of this bill shall 
remain quiet, while they be permitted to go on with their 
attacks on the bill, I will say that they will not be “ called,” 
but that, with all, courtesy and with all respect to their knowl- 
edge of these things, we shall insist, without venturing to en- 
ecroach too much upon the dignity and knowledge of Members 
who admit they do not know what they are talking about, that 
we shall have as much time as they to present the other side 
of the question. I do not know whether that can be understood 
by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] or not. I 
believe the gentleman objected to the word.“ call” and to the 
word “stuff.” I think he took exception to that. 

A MEMBER. “Bluff.” 
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Mr. MEEKER. Oh, no; he said I was bluffing and that he was 
in earnest. We will see which one is bluffing before we get 
through with this bill. The proof of the pudding is to taste it, 
and we will wait until this fight is over and see who is bluffing 
and see who wins. If gentlemen were sure of their ground, I 
do not think they would take so much time to discuss items 
that they know nothing about, even though they are on the 
committee; and, with all due deference to the “effete East,” I 
want to say to my good friend that we call things “stuff” when 
they are really not what we first thought they were. If the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humweurers] had remained off 
the floor and had not asked that point-blank question, “ What 
does the gentleman from Massachusetts know about this item,” 
- it would have been a different story. But when he asked that 
“pinted ” question—that is a southern phrase; you would say 
pointed, whittled down to a degree of nicety—when he asked 
that pinted“ question,“ What do you know about that item?” 
he, the gentleman from Massachusetts, said, “ I do not know any- 
thing.” I thought at that time to call it—well, you might call it 
“trash ” or “stuff” or “bunk” or “ piffle,” or any such western 
term which we use—that is what I meant. I might go down East 
and spend a month and get onto the ways there so that I would 
say, “ Well, I don’t mean that”; but what I am trying to get 
at is that the gentleman in some degree is varying in a slight 
way from the truth. Out West we have a shorter way of getting 
at it, and I think it is more virile and more vigorous... [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time 
of the House in any further colloquy with the gentleman from 
Missouri, except to say that he brings a new feature into the 
river and harbor bill. He says that before we get through he 
is going to know who is going to win out on the matter of “ pud- 
ding.” I had supposed that previously it had been pork, but 
pudding will go well for dessert, and I suppose the gentleman 
wants his slice of both. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN, Does the gentleman think the objection made 
by the gentleman from Missouri will lie [laughter] in this case? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, that word brought on such a heated 
temperature the other day and such climatic conditions that I 
prefer not to indulge in any further reference in that direction, 
in using the word that the gentlemen says they use out West of 
the Mississippi. We will not have any difference as to the 
English language or what it means. 

But I do want, Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness to ask for 
information with reference to the Mobile harbor item. I am 
in favor of that item and I am in favor of all items that have 
to do with the national defense and preparedness. I wish to 
call the attention of the chairman to one of these conditions 
under which this item is to be adopted. : 

'h. o un he ne ro until 1 
88 establiabed N 5 pae mas 
tory to the Secretary of War. = 

That is from the Chief of Engineer’s report, and is one of the 
conditions under which the Mobile item is inserted in this bill. 
I am given to understand that port regulations of pilotage dues 
are made by the local authorities. The pilots in the harbor with 
which I am familiar are under State supervision and State con- 
trol and there is a direct relation between the State organiza- 
tion and the pilots, I have had something to do with the pilots. 
They are a splendid class of men. There are no more vigorous 
men in the American community than the men who endanger 
their lives by bringing safely into port the big vessels as they 
‘enter the various harbors of the country. I would like to ask 
why for the first time, so far as I know, this new requirement 
is brought up having the pilotage dues established by the Secre- 
tary of War. Why should they not be left in Mobile, as they 
have been in every other port, in the hands of the local or 
State authorities? Is this a fair condition to make in order to 
secure harbor improvement in Mobile? . 

Mr. SMALL. Iam very glad in the brief time I have to reply 
to the question of the gentleman from Massachusetts. On the 
Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to Virginia, the States themselves 
have abolished all compulsory pilotage on coastwise vessels of 
every kind. The act of Congress some years ago abolished all 
compulsory pilotage on coastwise steamers, so that the States 
have no right to regulate pilotage on coastwise vessels except 
those not propelled by steam, In the great port of Boston the 
pilotage is only charged on foreign vessels, not on coastwise 
vessels or steam vessels. That is true down as far and includ- 
ing Virginia. From North Carolina to Florida the States have, 
up to this time, abolished coast pilotage on sailing vessels and 
barges engaged in coastwise traffic. ` 


There are many who believe that there are southern ports 
where compulsory charges of an excessive kind are imposed on 
sailing vessels and barges, and this reserves the right to regu- 
late, so that these excessive charges on coastwise vessels and 
barges will not be imposed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Tes. 

Mr. MADDEN. ` Do they require pilots? 

Mr. SMALL. They require them to take and pay for a pilot 
whether they need them or not. The Congress has jurisdiction 
of this matter, but this only assumes jurisdiction as to steamers, 
not as to vessels and barges. 

Mr. MADDEN. - Does the gentleman think they ought to be 
permitted to go in without pilots? 

Mr. SMALL. If they need pilots, then the pilotage rates and 
regulations ought to be reasonable. 

per PODEN, Who will decide whether they need a pilot 
or no 

Mr. SMALL. That is an open question. The owners of the 
sailing vessels and barges say that since the channels leading 
to the harbors haye been improvec and since the aids to navi- 
gation in the way of buoys and lights have been established, 
and the channels thoroughly charted, sailing vessels and barges 
do not require a pilot. The pilots hold to the contrary. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it not a serious proposition to allow the 
captain of a ship to decide whether he needs a pilot or not? 
In order to save a few dollars he might jeopardize the lives of 
all the people on the ship. 

Mr. SMALL. If it is a steamer, he is already relieved. But 
the barges and sailing ~essels do not carry passengers. 

Mr. MADDEN. That ought not to be the case. 

Mr. SMALL. That was done in 1871. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Sailing vessels have to be towed in by 
tugs, and if they have to pay pilot charges it is a great embargo 
on commerce and a great burden. Years ago Congress decided 
to abolish compulsory pilotage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 

Carolina has expired. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have taken up four minutes of 
time unintentionally. My colleague from Alabama [Mr. Gray] 
desires to use some time, and I ask unanimous consent that he 
be permitted to proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I have not con- 
Sumed a great deal of the time of this House. Since 1 have 
been a Member of Congress, I have cooperated with the gentle- 
men in passing measures which were conceived to be for the good 
of the country. I will not, however, permit to go unchallenged 
any effort to minimize the importance of the items under con- 
sideration. 

I desire now to speak in a general way concerning this meas- 
ure and specifically in regard to that portion of it which per- 
tains to the great section of the country which I have the 
honor in part to represent. 

Since we have been unwillingly drawn into the European war, 
and fully realizing that enormous sums of money must, of neces- 
sity, be required to organize, equip, and maintain an “army, 
we have consistently voted for and passed those measures mak- 
ing adequate appropriations. 

But while at war we must not lose sight of everything else. 
I have listened patiently, and sometimes with misgivings, since 
the consideration of this bill began, to Congressmen upon the 
floor of this House suggesting that we do this very thing. If 
that advice is heeded and our Government should expend its 
resources almost entirely upon the war, regardless of other 
considerations, we will make a grievous mistake. Under no cir- 
cumstances should we neglect, even in this crisis, those things 
that pertain to and sustain the very life of the Nation. 

Let the war go on; but while it lasts do not let us forget and 
neglect the social, material, educational, and moral development 
of the country. Regardless of the war, we must build railroads 
and dig canals; we must continue to improve and cultivate our 
farms; we must continue to maintain and improve our rivers 
and harbors. Let us be for the development of America and 
her resources first. 

As has been suggested, the warring nations of Europe are 
not to-day neglecting their internal improvements. War with 
them is not the only concern. England and France continue to 
build good roads and make the necessary improvements on 
their rivers and harbors at this very time. And it will be fool- 
ish, indeed, if we should be deceived by these who are crying out 
and inveighing against this bill under the guise and pretense 
that we should practice economy, and pass those measures only 
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that affect and promote the things directly pertaining to war. 
While I do not think this should be the only guide for our con- 
duct in this matter, even if we consider it upon the war basis, 
the bill should pass. 

The War Department considers that it is an emergency bill 
and eught to pass, and those men who stand here suggesting 
patriotic loyalty ought to give this measure their support. 

As for me, I am willing to support any measure that may in 
some way aid in bringing the war to a speedy close: [Ap- 
plause.] 


I want to speak for a little while concerning that portion of 


the bill pertaining to my own section. 

Mobile is one of the important harbors of the country. situ- 
ated, as you know, at the mouth of Mobile River and at the 
head of Mobile Bay. This river and its tributaries comprise 
one of the most important systems in this country. I mean by 
this that the possibilities for development are great, and the 
natural resources of the territory near and contiguous to these 
great waterways compare in with any of the others, 
except perhaps the Mississippi and its tributaries. This state- 
ment is confirmed when we consider the vast and rich mineral 
resources in that section of Alabama, with Birmingham and 
Anniston: as the centers of the present development. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Keller, an able, conscientious officer of the 
Government, who was stationed at Mobile for a number of years, 
in a letter to the Chief of Engineers dated May 21, 1913, ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


obile River, and, 


Rivers unite to form the 
farm- 


run through some of the richest 
„ © When 


with ies, 
sections in the United tes. 


ing and min 
locks are com 


Mobile of 441 miles up the Mulberry 
and 421 miles up the Fork of this river. 

The upper Tombi River. which unites with the Black Warrior 
just above Demopo River, 
open to steamboat naviga 

379 mi:es above Mobile, recep during the period of low 
regu’ steamers 


ma’ y ago that about one-fifteenth 
in the United States is raised, 
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that there is a network of streams 


area of country rich in farm 
es—a country that is as yet in 


It will be seen from the fore 
connecting Mobile Harbor with a 
and timber products, coal and iren 
the infuncy of its development. 

The commercial waterways of Alabama, with their outlet into 
the Gulf of Mexico, if properly developed and maintained, to- 
gether with the great railroads as competitive carriers, will 
afford a means for transportation of products highly important 
both In the present emergency and for the general commercial 
development of the country. 

The Government has wisely spent millions of dollars to con- 
struct 17 locks on the Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers, which 
penetrate into the very heart of the mineral district of the State. 
Birmingham is within a reasonable switching distance from 
all-the-year-round river transportation facilities to the Bay of 
Mobile and the Gulf of Mexico. Steel and iron and coal can 
be purchased in Birmingham cheaper than at any other place in 
the United States. This Government is now peculiarly inter- 
ested. in such things and in their transpOrtation. 

At this very time the United States Steel Corporation is con- 
templating, under the direction of President George Gordon 
Crawford, of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., spending 
approximately $11,000,000 for additional plants, and so forth. 

In the Birmingham News, of the 9th instant, Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
quoted as saying: a 

The finance committee of the United States Steel Corporation, after 
full consideration, has decided te recommend to the Tennessee C 
Iron & Railroad Co. that it proceed promptly and vigorously with the 
erection of additional works at Fairfield, which are intended to furnish 
in normal times cts for the markets naturally supplied from the 
Birmingham district and in particular demand at present on account of 
the necessities of the Government xewalting from war conditions, 

The plans in detail have not been completed by Mr. Crawford, presi- 
dent, and his associates, but it is estimated the cost of making these 
improvements will approximate $11,000,000. 


This newspaper further states that— 


The purchase of options on properties lying between Fairfield and the 
Warrior River, down the valley, gives rise to the belief that there will 
be development of the river transportation facilities. It is known that 
Mr. Crawford has looked upon the water trans) tion with much 
favor. He is a member of the harbor commission at Mobile, and in all 
probabilities there will be some development of the transportation 
means not oniy in the immediate district but to the river and thence 
to the Gulf via Mobile. : 


-| had the lowest. Never 
‘eet. 


probabilities were announced in New York the first 


of the with understanding that the 
to the steel works at Ensley, but located for 
Mobile. 


At a hearing in Birmingham, Ala., on February 24, 1917, 
before the Government Armor Plant Board, Henry De Barde- 


leben, president of the De Bardeleben Coal Co., made the fol- 
lewing interesting statement: 

As to the Warrior River. our company's operation is located on the 
river bank, 10 miles north of the present head of na tion, and 
We are extremely anxious to demonstrate the practicabi of the 
river. A year ago last summer we began the use of the river. We 
started to an tal manner th a small towboat and took 
1,000 tons of We soon learned that it was not an economical 

position; ‘we increased our towboat power and are now carryin; 

ws of six 500-ton or 3,000 tens per tow. We make two roun 
trips monthly to Mob The straight a distance is 440 miles. 
Exclusive of d iation, it costs us about $2,600 a month to te 
that towboat, Tu repairs and insurance, and for that EG 
we turn into Mobile tons of coal a month. I think it is 
reasonable to state that 
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At à conference of the Patriotic and Defense Societies in 
the city of Washington on June 14 Raymond B. Price, chairman 
of the committee on inventions of the Aero Club of America, is 
reported as saying, among other things: 


No matter how well we have prepared to meet our ob tions in 
this war, if the need is yet 3 we have so far failed, = 
Italian munition plants run part time for want of coal. Germany 


is not worried over the Italian offensive because she knows it is. 


limited by lack of coal. 

If fuel becomes increasingly scarce, the British fleet next fall wilt 
be so restricted that the German fleet can escape. Then, indeed, will 
hell be Jet loose on our own unprotected shores. 


present war crisis? 

At this time there is congestion in the movement of freight 
owing to a car shortage. It is therefore highly important to 
keep all the commercial highways of the country. 

Along the railroads in the lumber-producing section of Ala- 


condition that prevails has grown to be alarming and is most 

hurtful, especially in those communities where the production 

of lumber is furnishing to labor its principal means of support. 
The following interesting item appeared in the Mobile Regis- 

ter, one of the leading papers of Alabama, on June 18: 

ugh the locks 


of the Warrior River during the past mon acco! to official re- 
—.— of lock keepers. This was thered along the Tombigbee and 

arrior Rivers and was tra by the barges of the Alabama 
& New Orleans Transportation Co., which coal from the Alabama 


carry 
mines to ew, Orleans, and which have heretofore returned up the river 


the Birminghem 
due p y to the 53 freight cars, but it is 228 that the 
movement has been so sa that e quantities will in the 
future be shipped by water, and that such shipments are expected to 
continue after rail service gets back to normal. 


In addition to a territory rich in mineral resources, the rivers 
of Alabama, including, of course, the great Tennessee River in 
the northern part of the State, penetrate a region that produces 
now and is capable of producing in increasing abundance large 
quantities of varied agricultural and lumber products as well 
as live stock. : 

Alabama and the adjoining States have become great cattle- 
growing States. The rich, black alfalfa lands in the Demopolis, 
Greensboro, and Selma sections of the State are attracting and 
drawing to them farmers and stock raisers from many sections 
of the country. Go from Mobile up these rivers and you will 
find a soil and a climate that will grow a greater variety of farm 
products, including fruits and vegetables, than can be grown in 


especially those products that must 


any other country on the face of the earth. Out of Mobile Bay 


and the adjacent waters are caught great quantities of fish, an 
important food product at this time. There also are grown large 
quantities of vegetables, such as peas, corn, cabbage, potatoes, 
and 
and at all other times, $ 


beans, some of the very essential things we must have now 
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This is a great producing section adjacent and contiguous 
to Alabama’s great waterways, their main outlet being through 
Mobile Bay, and it seems to me that this item along with the 
other items of this bill should receive enthusiastic support. 
[Applause. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Alabama River, Ala., and Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.: Continuing 
improvement and for maintenance, including the Alabama and Coosa 
Rivers between Montgomery and Wetumpka, $50,000, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. F : 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon me 
for a moment? I suppose this is only a pro forma amendment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is all. 

Mr. SMALL. How much time does the gentleman desire— 
five minutes? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, possibly. three minutes. s 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
closed in four minutes. s 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN, I object to that, because the gentleman may 
say something that will require an answer. 

` Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman desire to reply? 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not know. I shall take my chances 
upon that. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman would rather not agree to close 
debate now? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not propose to allow any debate to be 
closed upon one speech. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Tgrapway], in referring to the item which has 
already been passed for the removal of water hyacinths, said 
that he supposed that the item was not to be used on the St. 
Johns River, and he based his argument upon that assumption. 
It is simply to answer that proposition and to call attention to 
the record upon it that I desire to be heard. I direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the estimates for this item on page 202 
of the report. The estimate is as follows: : 

For operations of hyacinth elevators on St. Johns and Withlacoochee 
Rivers and tributaries, $5,000, 

So on the estimate itself the appropriation is for removing 
the hyacinths upon the river which has such a large tonnage, 
which carries so much freight that the gentleman says that the 
removal of the hyacinths upon that river would be justified. 
That it can not be expended, as the gentleman says, at other 
places is apparent from the report, and I call attention to an- 
other part of the report, wherein it says: 

In the Withlacoochee River the hyacinths are still troublesome, and 
a considerable length of the middle and lower portions of the river is 
now blocked. No serious trouble is at present experienced on other 
streams in the State. 

So, if the gentleman had taken the pains, had had the time, 
and had either read or been present when the estimate was 
presented, or if he had read that portion of the report, he would 
have seen that the use which he says is an admirable use, the 
use which he says is justified, is the only use contemplated to be 
made of this appropriation. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] has stated that there might be some answer to what 
I have to say. I will say in connection with that that I would 
like myself to answer now what I did not answer when I was 
heard the other day and was asked a question by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. On several occasions, on 
two days when the river and harbor bill was under consideration, 
the gentleman, in a spirit of merriment, to poke fun at the bill, 
wanted to know if the water hyacinth was edible. He said if 
it was then the item no doubt was justified, and he propounded 
that question to me in my profound ignorance. I will call the 
attention of the gentleman to page 201 of the report, where that 
very question is dealt with, and where it is said that the re- 
moval of the water hyacinth by spraying with a poisonous 
chemical was abandoned and not pursued because of the fact 
that the cattle do eat the water hyacinth and it was found that 
to destroy it in that way led to their death. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that, as a matter of fact, the answer of the 
gentleman is in the affirmative—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That the water hyacinth is edible? 

Mr. MADDEN. To the query I made that if it was not good 
for the purpose of feeding the Army—if it was not good for 
food—the item was not justified? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no; the gentleman answers himself. If 
it feeds cattle, then it feeds the Army. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. S 
Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the item 


respecting the Tombigbee River. 


The CHAIRMAN. That item has not yet been reached. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
men: of the gentleman from New York to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto shall 
close in five minutes. f í 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the very elo- 
quent plea for the water hyacinth made by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DemrseyY], I can not bring my- 
self to believe that water hyacinths are of such value as to 
justify this large expenditure of money for their removal. When 
we began the consideration of this bill, it seemed to me that we 
ought to give serious thought to the problems of the war, and, 
as I understand it, there are no problems of war involved in this 
bill, unless the question of the value of hyacinths as a food for 
soldiers who are to fight the battles of the country is involved. 
For myself, I long since reached the conclusion that water hya- 
cinths may retard the rapidity of the current in the river in 
which they grow, but I have not thought that water hya- 
cinths retard any navigation anywhere because, as I under- 
stand it, there is no navigation on the rivers in which they grow. 

Mr. DUPRE. Oh, the gentleman is misinformed. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would not be the first time that I hay 
been misinformed. 2 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman claim there is no navi- 
gation on the St. Johns River, Fla., this stream for which this 
appropriation is made, which I was discussing? 

Mr. MADDEN. If there was navigation on the St. Johns 
River, Fla., we would not need to make a special appropriation 
to remove the water hyacinth in order to make room for navi- 
gation. Navigation itself destroys the water hyacinth. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. MADDEN. I may be wrong but 

Mr. BATHRIOK. That is the second time. 

Mr. MADDEN. This, then, will make it the third time I will 
say. What has the gentleman to say about it? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I just say that these large bodies of hya- 
cinths float from the tributary streams into the main streams 
and clog up the river and may float out to, sea. You go up on the 
tributaries and kill them off. : 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not concerned about the water hya- 
cinth that float from the tributaries into the main streams. I 
understand this appropriation is to remove the water hyacinth 
growing in the stream. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Tou want to destroy this for the purpose 
of facilitating navigation, and in that case you must spend the 
money in a way to facilitate it. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what the bill says; I can not agree 
to the statement made by other eloquent gentlemen, who are so 
well versed in the matter, of taking appropriations out of the 
Public Treasury for things that are not needed. The time has 
come when the American people demand some sort of economy 
in the expenditure of public money for things that are not nec- 
essary. There is nobody who will claim that most of the items 
of this bill are necessary. Everybody who would be willing to 
make a statement on which his reputation was at stake would 
say in answer to the query that more than half the appropria- 
tions in this bill are neither needed nor worthy, and that none 
of them, not a single one of them, can be classed as a war meas- 
ure. ‘This bill comes before the House as a war emergency meas- 
ure. That is the only excuse for its consideration here. I do 
not very often agree with a Democratic caucus, but I do agree 
with the Democratic caucus in this instance that nothing 
should be considered by the House during the special session 
except emergency war measures, and I have not been able to 
find a Democrat who attended the caucus, or any Democrat who 
is in close relation with those who did attend the caucus, who 
has been willing to say on his reputation as a man that the 
Democratic caucus considered this a war measure. The Demo- 
cratic leader of the House said it is not a war measure, if I 
understood him, and we proposed a few days ago to express our 
faith in the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
War by making the appropriations contained in this bill with 
the condition that no money should be expended out of this 
appropriation except such sums as might be certified to by the 
President of the United States as a war measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of che gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the Democrats in the House refused to 
accept the provision in the bill that would give to the President 
of the United States the power to certify whether these are war 
measures or not. You talk about supporting the President. 
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Supporting the President? You do not stand by him when he 
9 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
and the pro forma amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Tombi: 2 750 888 saa Miss.: For 
Miss.. $10,000; in ail, $40,000, 


think it is striking at the vital point of the whole bill. 
look at it like some other Members of the House do, who attack 
it in detail. I think it should be attacked in its most vital part. 
If the Tombigbee survives, perhaps the bill should survive. I 
am in favor of striking it out for a number of reasons. One is 
that there appears to be no defense urged at this time. One of 
the redeeming features of the river and harbor bill has been 
heretofore not the appropriating item for the Tombigbee, but 


this Tombigbee app: 


arch of “ pork.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman pardon 

Mr. SLOAN. I would be pleased to know what particular 
offense the gentleman wishes me to pardon him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did I understand the gentleman 
to refer to this river as the “ keystone”? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; because the keystone is almost fluid—the 


from that section Tom Herrin, Tom Sisson, and Tombigbee; and 
the greatest of all these, for water navigation, is Tombigbee. 
{Laughter.] Its importance is the reason for my attack. I think 
that some good reason should be given why this appropriation 
should not be stricken out. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Iwill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman wish to associate his 
argument in reference to striking at the vitals only to those 
gentlemen whom he has named? 

Mr. SLOAN. No; the gentlemen pluralized; I said “ vital.” 
I think this is the most vital of all. I have listened to the de- 
fense of that appropriation now for six years. I do not pro- 
pose that this bill shall pass, or any part of it, unless this most 
interesting provision be defended. There is but one man on 
earth who can defend it. I expect him to defend it. A river and 
harbor bill without a Tombigbee River speech would be Hamlet 
with the “ Melancholy Dane” omitted. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, this item in 
this bill does not require any defense of any kind whatsoever. 
Everybody has recognized for many years past that the only 
possibility on earth to pass a river and harbor bill through the 
House of Representatives and through the Senate and secure 
the approval of the President of the United States is to include 
within its provisions the appropriation for the Tombigbee River. 
Without the appropriation for this beautiful river in the river 
and harbor bill it would be an absolute impossibility to secure 
serious consideration for the measure, much less its passage. 
[Applause, ] 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] stated, a moment 
ago, that he understood the water of this river had some mois- 
ture in it. It has so much moisture that it produces the most 
beautiful products, fruits and flowers as well as most splendid 
timber of all varieties, along its banks in all the world. And 
he was correct when he said it was the keystone, because it is 
the keystone to all the waterway improvement of the United 
States. It is the center; and in this time of difficulty and of 
strife, when the war clouds hang above us, we must take care 
of these important waterways in the United States, and if this 
one should be excluded there would not be any use whatever 
to appropriate any money for any other stream in the country. 
Without the improvement of this stream and the protection 
which is afforded to it by the provisions in this bill, the expendi- 
ture of money upon any other waterway or any other harbor, 
or anything else connected with waterways in the United States 
would be an absolute waste. And if there is one thing we are 
trying to protect the American people from at the present time 


it is waste, We want to protect them from that above every- 
8 owe because we want to conserve all our resources. [Ap- 
plause. 

My friends, if you would Teris to improve this river, you 
would commit a crime against the people of the United States 
6 this great Republic, but 
the people of the uni known far and wide 
great world. A few 
similar motion pending with 
in this bill, I replied to the 
assault made upon it, at 
across the ocean waves to yonder 
back inquiring what the result of the 
this important provision from the san [Langhter.] If you 
should take it out and deprive the people of this country of the 
Senefite that are Deing Ghatved from tt and that Mave, been 
Sth gre pie a adn SIETSE S de Rapes not in all the 
time to come accomplish anything that would compensate for 
the great calamity which would thereby be visited upon the 
people. [Laughter.] 

You talk about the water in that stream; do you know that 
the Gulf of Mexico is absolutely dependent upon the Tombigbee 
River, because without the water that flows down the Tombighee 
River into the Gulf of Mexico the Gulf of Mexico would go dry 
itself? But by reason of the fact that the waters flow down 
this beautiful stream and empty themselves through- the Ala- 
bama River into.the Gulf of Mexico the Gulf furnishes one of 
the greatest means of transportation into and from this country 
that is available at the present time. 

Why, the truth of it is that in this present situation there is 
nothing more important than this river, which supplies the Gulf 
of Mexico.” that furnishes the means of transportation across 
to the other side, and connecting various parts of this great 
Republic. You might dispose of the Pacific Ocean; you might 
dispose of the Atlantic Ocenn. If we could get the latter out 
of the way now, we could get closer to the people that are 
troubling us at this time. Then we would be able to get at 
them without any serious difficulty and be done with this war 
and have it behind us. But the trouble is that now we have 
to go so far in order to reach them. But you might dispose 
of that and get that out of the way, and there would not be any 
serious trouble or difficulty or national calamity; but to go 
out of the way and refuse the people the benefits that are to be 
derived from the appropriation for the Tombigbee River in this 
bill that we are now considering would be, as I said, not only 
a national but an international calamity. [Applause.] I know 
that the House of Representatives will not seriously consider 
the adoption of any such motion as is proposed to strike out 
this appropriation, because if it does each one of you who vote 
for the motion would be a traitor to your country, and you would 
no longer deserve or be eligible to a seat upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives. [Laughter and great applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. The members of this committee owe me a 
vote of thanks for furnishing this new speech of entertainment, 
which I knew I could not deliver myself, but which I knew the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] could. And in the 
interest of closing the war, and as it is purely a war measure, 
I propose to withdraw my amendment and leave the Tombigbee 
River for the navigation of tadpoles and turtles. and allow 
me submarines to become sunk in the mud between its mossy 

ks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I felt sure the distinguished 
gentleman would withdraw it when he heard from me, He could 
not withstand the logic and force of the facts demonstrating 
the absolute necessity of this improvement; nevertheless, I 
thank him for withdrawing his opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gulfport Harbor, Miss.: 98 improvement and for mainte- 
nance of anchor. basin at Gulfport and channel therefrom to the 
anchorage or roadstead at Ship Is and, and for the improvement and 
maintenance of channel at Ship Island Pass, 880.000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, in special reply to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who has repeated again to- 
day in the consideration of this bill those criticisms about the 
war measure, and in view of the fact that all of these criticisms 
are being printed throughout the country without a specific 
reply each time, I want to send to the Clerk’s desk and have read 
a statement by a member of the Council of National Defense 


on the importance of using the waterways of the country in 
this particular emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 
2 [From the Kansas City Times, June 16, 1917.1] 
MAY USE ALL RIVER BOATS—W. S. DICKEY SAYS RAIL LINE CONGESTION 

MUST BE AVOIDED. > 

Greater use of the rivers and other waterways and possible mobiliza- 

tion of the various Government-owned river craft as freight carriers 


tee of the defense council. 

“ Use of all the facilities for movement of food, munitions, and other 
supplies incident to the war is taper ere he said yes y. “The 
congestion of freight on the railroads will be enormous this fall, and 


some prompt and effective action must be taken if the whole system 
is not to collapse under the strain. sà é 
“The railroad officials realize this, and they are as anxious as any- 
hoax to see the waterways used to capacity as freight mediums. They 
realize they will haye more er than they can handle, and now 
are urging that the canals, the ssissippi Valley, the western and 
8 a and the whole intercoastal water system bear a 
0 e burden. 
“The Government has scattered through the Mississippi Valley large 
f be into service 


fieets of construction and repair boats that may par 
drawing bares. The high water lessens their usefulness in their 
ar capa 


the tonnage available and the feasibility of this plan. 
nae many of these boats here are, but their use would help a great 
eal.” 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling attention to an item just passed, 
which does not come under the class of the item just mentioned. 
This is a “war measure,” so called, and we have just passed 
an item for Pascagoula Harbor, and in order to call attention 
to the importance of Pascagoula Harbor in this great “war 
measure” I want to cite the fact that the commerce has de- 
creased at Pascagoula Harbor, according to the report on page 
223 of the report of the majority of the committee. The com- 
merce in 1918, in short tons, was 1,020,928; in 1914 it was 
604,569 tons; and in 1915 it was 102,851 tons. The value in 
1913 was $7.064,738; in 1914 it was about $4,557,484; in 1915 
it was $910,570. There has been spent on this project $1,318,129. 

I am glad that this item passed, because I am afraid that if 
this item were not in this particular war bill we would not be 
able to carry on the war successfully. 

I notice also on page 223 that the inhabitants of Pascagoula 
are intensely patriotic, since during the year 1916 they con- 
structed a municipal wharf at Pascagoula at the enormous ex- 
pense of $800. [Laughter.] ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pascagoula, Wolf, Jordan, Pearl, and East Pearl Rivers, and Biloxi 
Harbor, Miss.: For maintenance, $10,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. I do this, Mr. Chairman, in response to a sug- 
gestion made a few minutes ago in the statement that was read, 
attributed to a gentleman who is connected with the National 
Defense Board. I read from official Document 463, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, to show the interest that that gentleman may have in 
the improvement of inland waterways. I read from page 11 
of the document: i 


The Kansas 8 River Navigation Co. (Capt. Dickey, man- 

r), the only through iine on the river, operating between nsas 
City and St. uis, charges 80 per cent of the railroad freight rates. 
Assuming this to be the relation between the rail-and-water rates for 
the entire traffic, the saving to 8 the use of the river in 1913 
was about $10,000. It is evident that this saving is entirely inadequate 
to warrant the serious consideration of an expenditure by the Govern- 
ment of $1,100,000 per year in interest and maintenance. 

It is frequently argued that if the improvement of a river gives lower 
rail rates, such Improvement is justified even if the river never carries 
a ton of freight. his might be true if there were no other method of 
3 aren fied n these days, when the railroads claim that 
they are ng re; ted too much there appears to be no lack of 
governmental machinery for controlling them, and it does not seem 
noetan te spend $20, ,000 to bring about a proper rail rate between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 


Remember, I am reading from the report of an Army engineer 
who had charge of the work. 
Let me suggest, beyond that: 


Mr. Dickey's boats collected about $40,000 in freight — 2 that 
year, according to Col. Deakyne’s statement, but it will cost the Gov- 
ernment approximately $1,100,000 per year to save $10,000 annually in 


— rates for Kansas City shippers, according to Col, Deakyne's esti- 
mates. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, let me take two or three 
minutes, without delaying the consideration of this bill, to 
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answer again the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] on 
that proposition. That report of Col. Deakyne—and by the 
way Col. Deakyne was utterly unfamiliar with western rivers 
and was there only a brief time—that report of Col. Deakyne 
was filed scarcely 30 days after Congress authorized a rereport 
on the Missouri River. It so develops from the date of his 
report, so that his report could not have been based upon very 


extensive information. Thereafter the Board of Army Engi- 
neers, consisting of Col. Black, Col. Newcomer, and other offi- 
cers, men serving in high positions, were called to Kansas City 
and reviewed that report and unanimously disapproved and 
disaffirmed it. That was the end of the Deakyne report save as 
it reappears from time to time in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. There is only one thing to say in regard to 
that, which is that no economist whom I ever heard of except 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] ever insisted on 
measuring into the construction cost the tonnage carried during 
construction days. I have never heard of an improvement car- 
ried on in that way. We are carrying on a construction project 
there involving an expenditure of $20,000,000. - During construc- 
tion days a certain amount of traffic can be carried, but to 
measure into the- construction cost the traffic carried during 
construction days is absolutely unsound from an economic stand- 
point. The gentleman has repeatedly made that criticism of 
this river and other rivers that are under course of construc- 
tion, and I want to answer that criticism once for all. We do 
not claim that the freight carried during construction days is 
either a measure of the capacity or an element of the cost of 
the river. And I want to say further that as far as this report 
of Col. Deakyne is concerned, it has attained more prominence 
and been more commended by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
than by his fellow engineers in the Bureau of Rivers and Har- 
bors of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway from the Mississippi River to the Sabine River, La.: For 
maintenance, $7,000; for completing improvement from Mermentau 
River to Sabine River, La. and Tex., in acco ce with the report. 
submitted in Senate Document No. 705, Sixty-fourth Congress, second 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$230,000 ; in all, $237,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed any of 
the items to-day, although I have been referred to once or twice. 
I move to strike out the last word. 

In the minority report there was a statement in regard to 
this project, and I refer to that briefly because there has been 
nothing presented in reference to it. I am referring to Docu- 
ment No. 705, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. 

This project, as I understand, and as it was presented to us 
in the committee, is included because of sulphur mines in the 
neighborhood of the proposed canal. There is a canal project 
that is in existence there now. On page 11 of the document 
appears a statement wherein it is proposed to enlarge the 
canal, because it states in the report— 

The operators of this sulphur mine empats the dredging of a 


feeder canal at their own expense, at a cost of at least $200,000, into 
the river— 7 


And so on. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, as nearly as I can 
ascertain over $700,000 has been expended on this project 
entirely- upon these two connecting canals of 50 or 60 total 
miles length. One is a 5-foot canal and the other is a 7-foot 
canal. The proposition is to enlarge to a 7-foot canal and the 
other to a 9-foot canal. A statement of the commerce, which I 
do not care to discuss, is found on page 8 of the document, and, 
while it will not bear critical analysis, the point I wish to 
make is that over $200,000, or a $279,000 balance, to be more exact, 
exists in the Treasury at this time. This project is proposed 
as a war measure. There are five railroads, as I understand 
is, at this time reaching St. Charles, and I do not believe it can 
be sustained on that ground. It is a part of the inland water- 
way project, no better and no worse, as I understand from 
reading the document, than others down in that part of the 
country, but I can not see on what basis it can be determined 
that this should be improved as a war measure at this time. 
It will take several years to improve it. They have now over 
$279,000 balance on hand, and with five railroads in to these 
mines I submit that even a 7-foot canal will not be of any 
great advantage to the Government for the purpose of carrying 
sulphur to market. Nothing has been said heretofore, as far 
as I know, in reference to this project. It is mentioned in the 
minority report and is one of the few projects mentioned in the 
report, and for that reason I call attention to the document 
on which recommendation is based for this so-called war project. 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it proper to leave 
this item, and the remarks which have been made by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], without a brief statement. 
If the gentleman from Wisconsin intends to criticize this item, 
and if ne intended in his, minority report to criticize this 
item—I put it in this interrogative form because the gentleman 
is so indefinite at times that it is difficult to say whether he 
intends to be critical or not—then I desire to add that there is 
no more meritorious proposition in the bill from any standpoint 
than this. This proposition is for the deepening of a waterway 
between the Sabine and Mermentau Rivers, which gives a water- 
way connection to the largest sulphur mine in the United States 
and in the world. It is at a cost of $460,000, of which $230,000 
is contributed by the locality. In addition to that, the owners 
of the mine propose to connect this waterway, intended to be 
improved, by an artificial waterway constructed at their own 
cost, requiring an expenditure of $200,000, and to donate it to 
the Government of the United States. I ask the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. The production of 
sulphur to-day is absolutely essential for the prosecution of 
this war. 

Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. SMALL. 
tion—— 

Mr. FREAR. I have it—— 

Mr. SMALL. Which you do not seem to possess, and which 
you do not seem to wish to have. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SMALL. I decline to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I object to the gentleman’s remarks, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMALL. I say the production of sulphur to-day is abso- 

lutely essential for the prosecution of this war in the making of 

munitions. We have heretofore been able to secure pyrites from 
abroad, but eur supply of that is entirely cut off, and the only 
means of procuring sulphur as a substitute for pyrites comes 
from two great sulphur mines, one in Louisiana and one in 
Freeport, at the mouth of the Brazos River, in Texas. We have 
among the records here a very urgent request from the Board 
of Ordnance of the Navy Department, and of the Army, for 
this improvement, in order to make accessible the sulphur from 
this very large sulphur mine. That information was accessible 
to the gentleman if he had desired to secure it. As a member 
of the committee he may readily secure all information avail- 
able. And yet he filed a minority report and attempts by his 
statement on the floor to criticize and disparage this project 
and have the country believe that it is unworthy of adoption 
with this appropriation. There are some newspapers and peri- 
odicals, it seems, which still take the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Frear] seriously, and assume that he possesses infor- 
mation, and that he is willing to secure information and to 
state the facts when he knows them, The gentleman is not giv- 
ing correct information to the House. I am not speaking offen- 
sively, nor with any intention of being discourteous, but I say 
with ‘all courtesy, that a member of the committee who criti- 
cizes any item in this bill owes it to his integrity and his repu- 
tation and his good name to endeavor to seek the truth, and 
when he has found it to have the courage to state it. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the item. 
I have listened to a good many lectures delivered on the floor 
of the House by members of the committee and others, but I 
have never yet hesitated to express myself on any project in 
this bill or any other bill and do not propose to do so. I shall 
not hesitate for a moment if I believe the facts do not warrant 
the appropriation, although I am not discussing the bill in detail. 
There has not been a fact which I stated which the gentleman 
from North Carolina has disputed. In addition to that I do not 
care to go into details, but on page 8 is an account of àll the 
freight carried on this canal, on which they have spent $700,000 
thus far. Not one ton of sulphur has been carried on this canal. 
Not one ton of sulphur can be carried during the existence of 
this war on this 5 or 7 foot canal. Let me tell you what com- 
mērce has been carried. Of the amount of 14,000 tons, 4,000 
tons of shells, valued at $3,200, were reported in 1915, and live 
stock, which makes up two-thirds of the entire valuation, was 
carried 12 miles. ; A 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in paying every dollar that the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay when any project is intended for war pur- 
poses, and I would not mislead intentionally on this or any other 
project, but I can not close my eyes to the fact that when a 
project like this is proposed as a war measure, when we know 
that it is impossible for years to come to make this canal capa- 
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I will ask the gentleman to yield for a moment. 
I do not desire to be interrupted now. 
Then, why did you seek my attention? 
Because I want to give you some informa- 


ble of carrying this commerce, when we know that five railways 
run to this nearest town and take away all their sulphur now, 
when we know that after all the expenditure by the Govern- 
ment not one ton of sulphur has been carried during the past 
year, I say it is a duty I owe to the House to state what the 
facts are as shown by the report. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 


Mr. DUPRE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
$200,000 had been expended on this? 

Mr. FREAR. Two Hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does not the gentleman know that is the sec- 
tion from Mermentau to Calcasieu, while this project here is 
the Sabine section from Calcasieu to Sabine? 

Mr FREAR I will accept the gentleman's statement, be- 
cause I know that he knows as to the portion of the canal to 
which it is to apply 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRHAR. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. A number of gentlemen have been criticizing 
the measure by saying it is not a war measure. I do not know 
what they mean by that. My information is that the bill has 
come here with the approval of the Secretary of War, who has 
general charge. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I have only five minutes, 
and they tell me I can not have it extended. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not that bring it within the category? 

Mr. FREAR. This is proposed as a war measure, and the 
reason that I referred to this particular project was because 
sulphur does enter into munitions for the war. Now, Mr, 
Chairman, I do not care to answer the personal remarks of the 
chairman of the committee. He says le does not mean them 
personally, I desired simply to place the facts before the House. 
I have not spoken to-day on a single item, and do not intend 
to speak on any item, or move to strike out any item except 
where the statement in the minority report is challenged. I 
think the report is correct, it was as far as I had anything to 
do with it, which was only a small part. I am opposed to the 
bill and believe that it ought not to pass. 

Mr. DUPRE. Did not the minority refuse to state that the 
local people had contributed an equal amount? 

Mr. FREAR. No statement was made in reference to it. 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my motion to strike out. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I do not think the argument of the gentleman is quite 
fair, that no sulphur has been hauled over this canal. Of course 
not, because the canal has not been completed to the sulphur 
mine. That is the object of getting this item. I appreciate 
wit, I think I can discover wit when I hear witty things said. 
I think I know a witty man when I hear him talk. My friend 
was talking a moment ago very wittily about the Tombigbee 
River. As a matter of fact 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is mistaken, I did net 

Mr. DIES. Oh, no; the gentleman from Wisconsin was witty 
about other things, but did not know it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The witty gentleman on the 
Tombigbee was the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. DIES. That stream, according to report, carries about 
300,000 tons of commerce of the value of about $4,000,000, a 
thing which the would-be successor to the late Mark Twain 
overlooked. 

In last Saturday's Recorp there appears a speech by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. I do not recall to 
have heard it delivered in the House. It is a large collection of 
newspaper comments that would be very nice for him to use 
in the next campaign, approving his unwarranted and, in many 
instances, inaccurate attacks on the river and harbor bills. 
Among other things, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
has in that cold-storage speech, or posthumous edition, is that 
among the worthless rivers in this bill is the Sabine River. I 
call attention to it because you can not answer every speech 
the gentleman from Wisconsin makes, His verbosity is mul- 
titudinous. Nor can you answer the criticism that he makes 
on every worthy project in the river and harbor bills. To do 
so would be to bring down upon the Congress of the country 
the further criticism that it was taking up too much time. But 
just a word as to his criticism of the Sabine River: The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is a member of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. Let the country know that. He is familiar with 
the truth; and this may surprise you gentlemen to hear me 
say it, but he is familiar with It in the sense that he knows 
what it is—not that he is using any of it in his speech; I do 
not mean to reflect on the gentleman in that way, for he 
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abstains from its use almost tetotally on the floor of the House— 
but he is chock full of it so far as the facts are concerned. He 
knew that in 1913 this river which he said was worthless car- 
ried. 433,000 tons, of the value of $3,000,000. He knew that in 
1915 it carried 541,260 tons, of the value of nearly $4,000,000. 
He knew, as a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
that that commerce was carried at a time before the improve- 
ments were made which he is now criticizing. At that time 
the river was practically unimproved; and, now that the citi- 
zens there have taken their own money and improved the river, 
the tonnage has greatly increased. That river was not open 
under the improvement until June 80, 1916, and therefore no 
reports are available; but I doubt if there is a river in the 
United States that carries as large tonnage as that does, from 
Orange to the Gulf, mile for mile. I shall be able some time 
during the day to put in the exact amount of tonnage. It runs 
into several million tons. 

I am informed that on the banks of that Sabine River, which 
my friend says is worthless, there are 10 or 12 shipyards, not 
all of them warship 2 for they were building ships there 
before the war occurred. a year ago they launched 
a large ocean-going ship the city of Orange, named the City 
of Orange. They are building there now a great number of 
ships, some of them for the United States Government, some for 
private contractors, and, I understand, some probably for foreign 
Governments. That illustrates to you gentlemen here, you 
Members of this Congress, who are not influenced by your desire 
for publicity, who are not influenced by what the newspapers are 
saying throughout the country upen which you may predicate 
a sort of fame built of cards—that illustrates the value of that 
river, and I appeal to you to know if it is treating you right to 
say nothing of the greatbody of the American people, when the 
gentleman from Wisconsin leads you to believe that this river 
and other rivers are worthless, when he ought to know the 
facts, if he does not. If he knows the facts, he ought to apologize 
to the House, and if he is ignorant of the facts he ought to 
apologize to his committee, the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bo 


rs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bayous Vermilion, Nezpique, des Cannes, Plaquemine Brule, and 

eue de Tortue, Mermentau River, and Calcasieu River and Pass, La.: 


ontinulng improvement and for maintenan reed) ineluding channel, bay, 
and Pe of Bayou Vermilion, and tribu es of Mermentau River, 


$51,000. * 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to say in response to what has just been uttered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ds]. I care not for the person- 
alities, but in speaking of the Sabine River I was speaking of the 
project which was proposed at the last session, which was a 
new project and which was stricken out of the bill. I was not 
referring to the commerce at the mouth of the river. The official 
reports do not recognize any improvement on the river above 
its mouth. I assume that is what the gentleman has in mind. 
The canal of which I have just spoken was the Sabine Canal, 
which is one of the small projects that leads up to the moutb of 
the river. There is commerce at the mouth of the Sabine River, 
just as there is at the mouths of some of these other rivers. I 
said that about the river which was proposed for improvement 
last year, at which time a new project was offered. 

I have not the document before me, but one of the reports 
said that there was water in the stream for two months in the 
year, That was,the Sabine River proper. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman did not say anything about the 
upper Sabine River in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. FREAR. It is the mouth of the river that the gentleman 
from Texas has in mind. I am not criticizing the mouth of the 
river. There has been no question raised by me here or hereto- 
fore about that project. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Removing the water 8 Alabama, . Louisiana, and 
Texas: For the removal of the water hyacin the navigable 
waters in the States pemes, in so far as it is or may become an obstruc- 
tion to navigation, $20,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the question whether or not 
this is an item specifically approved by the Chief of Engineers 
for national-defense purposes. I would like to have the infor- 
mation to make sure that we are passing a national-defense act 
and that these frequent appropriations for water hyacinths 
have to do directly with the important item of national defense. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether my col- 
league is serious or not, but I am going to assume that he is 
serious, and I will make this brief statement: As was well 
stated by my colleague IMr. DUPRÉ] earlier in the afternoon, 


the hyacinths constitute an obstruction to navigation, an ob- 
struction just as serious as the deposit of material, a shoal, or 
any other obstruction in a channel anywhere, and, being a 
serious obstruction to navigation on navigable rivers under im- 
provement by the United States, where there is a substantial 
commerce, the obstruction should be removed. I ask the atten- 
tion of the House for one minute to this proposition. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts asks whether this is an appropria- 
tion connected with national defense. The gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr, Mappex] has perhaps facetiously observed, How is 
this bill connected with war problems?” Mr. Chairman, is it 
really necessary to answer that question? If transportation 
to-day is not one of our resources which we should conserve 
and develop and promote in the interest of the prosecution of 
this war there is no resource which we should mobilize and pro- 
mote. Transportation is perhaps the most urgent, the most 
important, and any action by this Congress which conserves our 
waterways, which promotes the establishment and the increase 
of water carriers, is primarily connected with the national de- 
fense and the prosecution of this war. 

Do gentlemen need any further evidence to sustain that propo- 
sition? There was printed in the Recorp several days ago a 
paper prepared by the Secretary of Commerce, which the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzn] commented upon very in- 
telligently and tersely, which set forth in unmistakable terms 
the great importance of maintaining and improving our inland 
waterways and of promoting water-borne commerce upon them 
and the establishment of additional water carriers. We have 
had a recent report from the Federal Trade Commission upon 
the bituminous and anthracite coal situation in which they em- 
phasized the great importance of the relation of transportation 
and thé acute situation regarding fuel, and they recommend in 
specific and emphatic terms the coordination of rail and water 
instrumentalities of transportation as one of the factors in 
the proper solution of that important problem.’ And I could enu- 
merate other pieces of evidence which are recent and available 
to establish the proposition that transportation is to-day of the 
greatest importance in the mobilization of our resources for the 
successful prosecution of this war. Why increase the produc- 
tion of agricultural products—— 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Why add to the production of our mines; why 

up our factories unless we have at hand the means of 
distribution? As means of distribution we are substantially 
confined to railways and waterways. Evidence has been piled 
upon evidence since this bill has been under consideration, re- 
peated daily in the press of the country from official and un- 
official sources, that the railways are unable to meet the de- 
mands of distribution and transportation made upon them and 
that the only resource to which we can turn are our waterways. 
I desire to ask in all seriousness and with courtesy, does it not 
behoove gentlemen in their official capacity as Members of the 
House of Representatives to join with others in a constructive 
process for maintaining our waterways and adding to the facili- 
ties of transportation upon them? [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? I want to 
ask—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I directed my inquiry a 
few moments ago to this particular item which has just been 
read, removing the water hyacinth in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield for a moment in order 
for me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. SMALL. I suppose five minutes would be sufficient for 
the gentleman? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That wil be all I desire. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts and 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. A 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I directed my inquiry 
directly to the item before us, namely, to removing the water 
hyacinth in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and my question was as to whether or not this item had 
been approved by the War Department as necessary for prepara- 
tion for our national defense. In reply to the inquiry, the 
chairman of the committee has given us a very illuminating 
and interesting address on the merits of waterway transporta- 
tion, but, Mr. Chairman, I failed to hear any explanation from 
him in direct answer to the question I asked, nor did he expluin 
wherein the removal of the water hyacinth from any of the 
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streams of the four States would in any sense add to the 
national defense as applied to those particular streams. His 
address certainly was extremely interesting and very able, as 
all his statements are, but he did not answer the direct ques- 
tion which I asked, namely, the benefits to accrue to national 
defense by an appropriation for the removal of the water 
hyacinth in the four States named. In other words, what are 
the streams wherein there will be any commerce or transporta- 
tion having to do with national defense, which, of course, is the 
basis of this bill, by the removal of these hyacinths in those 
particular States? I really am serious and I am anxious to 
know just where the application of this appropriaiton comes in 
as regards this national defense. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 8 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
admit that it is really necessary at times to remove water 
hyacinths from streams because it really does at times become 
an obstruction to navigation, or does the gentleman base his 
opposition on the theory that it is not a matter of national de- 
fense at this time? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say in answer to the gentleman’s 
inquiry that this bill is supported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors because in this existing emer- 
gency we must do everything we can toward national defense. 
So I wanted to know in what streams the removal of the water 
hyacinth in those four States will aid and improve the national 
defense in the great emergency facing us to-day. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would like to answer the gentleman from 
IIIinois 

Mr. TREAD WAX. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. In the language of the report itself: 

It— 

Referring to the water hyacinths— 


spreads rapidly, and before operations for its removal were begun the 

vers affected were not infrequently so blocked with floating masses 
of the plant that navigation was seriously impeded, and the rafting of 
logs, on which the lumber industry was dependent, was at times entirely 


stopped. 

I read both things. I did not read simply about rafting logs. 
I said that navigation was impeded and the rafting of logs was 
entirely stopped. That is the trouble with the gentlemen on the 
other side, that they will pick out one little thing, and because 
they think that separate thing is to be criticized, they magnify 
and enlarge and make that the whole picture instead of recog- 
nizing that it is but a flyspeck on the picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway] has expired. * 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this bill 
do not lodge their objection to it on the ground that they are 
opposed to having all the present projects maintained. I ques- 
tion whether there would be one vote in this House in opposl- 
tion to voting the necessary six or seven million dollars to keep 
the existing projects in,a condition of maintenance, but we do 
contend, and contend strenuously, that it is a waste of effort 
to go ahead on new projects which will not add during the 
period of the war one ton to the transportation on_our water- 
ways. ‘Time and time again in this discussion reference has been 
made to the statement that the railroads are congested. They 
are congested, and they are unable to carry the freight of this 
country, not because there are not adequate rail facilities, but 
because there is insufficient motive power and rolling stock. 
What the railroads of this country need to-day, and will continue 
to need, are more locomotives and more cars to carry the 
freight. 

And any business man, any business corporation, having be- 
fore them for solution this transportation problem that is con- 
fronting the country at the present time would not utilize the 
energies of the engineering force to the extent of thousands of 
skilled engineers and expert workmen in survey of projects 
which are obviously of no value at all, but they would con- 
serve those forces in other lines of employment necessary to 
our Army preparedness and would utilize the money appro- 
priated in this bill, something like $30,000,000, in the building 
of additional barges and ships to utilize our present waterways 
rather than providing for deepening of channels which will not 
during this war add one additional ton to the freight-carrying 
facilities of the country. True, Mr. James J. Hill said that the 
railroads were becoming congested, and his far-seeing vision 
recognized, as that of Mr. E. H. Harriman, that wonderful rail- 

- road magnate, to the necessity for more freight cars and greater 
strength of locomotives to carry the mobile freight of the 
country. 
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Those men at this time would have planned the construc- 
tion of barges and ships rather than wasting money on the 
deepening of the channel of the Missouri River and these other 
channels, which will not during the period of the war carry any 
additional tonnage. Build ships, build more barges, and utilize 
this $26,000,000, utilize the men in this engineer department in 
other lines of employment, rather than to have them engaged 
on surveys that will never be reported favorably, when their 
services are more necessary for the welfare of the Government. 

Mr. BOOHER. Would the gentleman advocate the building 
of river boats and barges and not improve the rivers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would advocate, just as Gen. Goethals is 
advocating to-day, the building of ships in order. to take the 
place of those -ships that are being sunk by the submarines. 
What we need on these streams are more vessels, and it is ad- 
mitted that even under existing conditions those barges can not 
be built and additional vessels can not. be built to ply these 
streams because all the existing facilities are being utilized in 
the building of ships and the building of engines needed for the 
transportation of our supplies on the high seas. 

That is the practical business question, namely, how to use 
the millions of dollars we are appropriating here and conserve 
and marshal the forces of these engineers who are needed in 
other avenues rather than in merely Government surveys of 
national projects that will never carry any tonnage whatsoever. 

Mr. BOOHER. Why do you advocate the building of barges 
for river transportation when you would abandon the rivers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I started out by saying that everybody 
here favors the appropriation of money for the maintenance, of 
these projects, but not for spending millions of dollars for new 
projects that will not add one ton to the river tonnage of the 
country during the pendency of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 


Atchafalaya River, La.: For maintenance, $20,000. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. It seems to me time to discuss the 
question. 

Mr. SMALL. Will my colleague permit an interruption? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, that 
the debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. Will five minutes give the gentleman time? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like the gentleman to 
be a little more liberal just now. 

Mr. SMALL. How much time? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. g 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
the members of this committee to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
geography of the United States and to do it seriously and apart 
from much of the badinage that has characterized the discussion 
of this bill thus far. 

The United States is one of the best-watered countries in the 
world. The Mississippi River is 2,500 miles long from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. It has tributaries 2,000 miles long. The 
Atlantic coast has upward of 140 rivers leading to the sea. 
Every one of these rivers traverses territory that is more or less 
fertile and capable of food production. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. You mean this country is going to be the 
best-watered country? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I mean to say that this coun- 
try is to-day the best-watered country. [Laughter.] Under 
the present administration, if the gentleman wants to be politi- 
cal, we are traveling on the water wagon, and, as recent develop- 
ments have shown, very much to the chagrin of the gentleman 
from Chicago. [Laughter.] 

But if you will consider seriously the geography of the United 
States, you will observe that we have the best-watered country 
in the distribution of our streams. In the area of the thirteen 
original States where we have one-third of the population of the 
country and one hundred and forty-odd rivers leading to the sea, 
we do business on one-fourth of the railroad mileage of the 
United States. That is not enough. 
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Now, what do gentlemen argue who want to defeat a river 
and harbor bill? Do they insist that we shall not utilize the 
God-given waterways of the United States; that we shall not 
improve them; that we shall let them run to waste and be of no 
avail? Or are they contending that we shall use only one means 
of transportation, namely, the railroads? Is it the railroads 
that these gentlemen are arguing for when they contend against 
the river and harbor bill? Do they mean to stop transportation 
by water in the United States, or are they seeking to destroy this 
bill on the ground that it is not a war measure, and that it 
ought to come up at some other time? 

If the latter is their proposition, I commend to them that war 
bill which was one of the first passed by Congress, which pro- 
vided for the organization of a Council of National Defense; I 
commend to themmthe several clauses defining the duties of the 
Council of National Defense, one of which is to use and com- 
mandeer, if necessary, the railroads of the country, and an- 
- other—and I quote literally—* the utilization of the waterways 
of the country.” 

Gentlemen ask if this Is a national-defense measure. Go right 
to your Council of National Defense bill, for which you voted, 
and you will find that you provided therein that this great body, 
which was supposed to commandeer the food products of the 
country and centralize the industries, was instructed by Con- 
gress to utilize the great waterways of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Nr. McKENZIE. Mr. r E ERR will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to my friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. 
speaking of the Council of National Defense the gentleman 
spoke of its being authorized to utilize the railroads and the 
waterways of the country. The gentleman would not mean. to 
say that they were to build a new railroad or dig a new canal, 
would he? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; if necessary. Of course, 
if for the purpose of promoting war it would be necessary to 
take and destroy a canal, that could be done; and if it were 
necessary to build a railroad, yes; if necessary to destroy a 
railroad, yes. That is what the Council of National Defense is 
for; and it has been done time and time again, as my friend 
from New York suggests, in previous wars of the United States. 

Gentlemen argue against the river and harbor bill as if they 
thought it was an iniquity, and some gentlemen have even used 
that very term as applicable to this bill. If they really mean 
that, then they mean that we shall use only the railroads for 
transportation; and if it should happen, as it has happened in 
numerous instances, that the railroads can not carry the freight 
made necessary by the exigencies of the war, then we shall let 
the freights stand and our Army shall be helpless for want of 
supplies. Distinguished Army engineers have asked this plain, 
blunt question: If you are to send the boys to the trenches and 
our men are going abroad to fight, what are you going to do at 
home to support them? Are you going to say, like a dog in the 
manger, that because you have not enough railroad cars, there- 
fore you will not use the waterways, and the supplies shall re- 
main behind and useless? 

That is the effect of-the argument used by those who would 
destroy this bill. There can be no other argument, even from 
the IIIinois viewpoint, unless you held the apparently chimerieal 
notion that you may be able to make Chicago an international 
port by using the Canadian eanals. If you propose to get this 
foreign and international trade, well and good. That looks like 
a dream, though in a thousand years it may come true. 

I want to suggest to those gentlemen who want to destroy 
waterway traffic and who have been arguing here for exclusively 
railroad traffic—I want to call attention to the fact that the 
report of 1910 shows that the water-borne freight of the United 
States amounted to 177,000,000 tens. That is a pretty large 
amount of freight. If that meant men to be gotten to the front 
because the railroads were not sufficient to carry them, it would 
be mighty important. If it meant supplies it would be equally 
important. If it meant arms and ammunition and heavy or bulky 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


freight which the railroads can not carry, even lumber in these | in 
days to build cantonments, it would be a very important matter. | 
You must remember that waterways are the natural heavy- 
nee bearers and the capacity of the railroad cars is limited. 
inst that 177,000,000 tons of freight carried by water in 
e railroads carried 218,000,000,000 tons per mile, a very 
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I simply wish to ask this question: In 


much larger amount. But why destroy the 177,000,000 tons car- 
ried by water, or the twice or three times that much that could 
be carried more cheaply than it can be carried by rail if you 
will only improve the waterways? 

James J. Hill in 1907 indicated clearly what the trouble would 
be if we did not improve the waterways at once. He was the 
gteatest railroad magnate of his time, a man for whom, I am 
inclined to think, some gentlemen on this floor are inclined to 
approve as an expert. In 1907, when there was just as much 
a car shortage as there is to-day, though the exigencies of war 
did not exist, Mr. Hill made an address in which he said: 

The railroads have prevented an actual bleckade by 8 thelr 
equipment, while using more powerful engines and larger cars 

The very argument the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] has made—evidently he read this address 


And by such increased efficiency in operation as to raise the carryin 
pens of each mile of road. But this process has reached a practica 
t. I showed them that the deficiency of our national transpor- 


tation system could be corrected only by building more track. 
to accommodate existing traffic, I estimated that we would need to 
bulld 75,000 miles of new trac’ costing, with terminals, $5,500,000,000, 
or an outlay of $1,100,000, year if the work were spread over 
five years. I pointed out the 5 of the physical problem in 
securing space for enlarged terminals, material, 8 labor for such 
construction, and the problem involved in securing such a 
vances in cash and credit. And my conclusion may be 
hearing, as it does, directly upon the object and labors o 
Two remedies may be found. The prohtbitory expense now i tasked 
— enlargement of terminals at many points, and the absolute lack of 
available space at any price, may be met by a decentralization of traf- 
fic. There must be more 8 for export, more interior markets. A 
15-foot canal or channel from St. Louis to New Orleans would go fur- 
ther to relieve the entire Middle West and Southwest than any other 
work that could be undertaken. With such a depth of mopa a single 
pow E 3 tugboat, equipped with barges, would carry from 30 to 40 
nioads.”" 


Now, gentlemen, in all fairness, has there been a perceptible in- 
crease in the construction of railroad mileage sinee 1907? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state what the price 
of steel rails is to-day as compared with a year or two ago? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not give exact figures, 
but it is very considerably higher, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand steel rails to-day are $55 
a ton, or more than double what they were two years ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That argues that freight rates 
must continue to rise 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that the capacity of the 
railroads must be increased, or that there must be relief for 
the railroads, just such as Mr. Hill, the great railroad manager, 
was appealing for in 1907. Now, let any gentleman who is 
arguing against this bill, any friend of the railroads who is 
opposing water transportation, arise and tell this House whether 
or not the railroad capacity to carry the products of this country 
has increased’ materially, or in proportion to the increased pro- 
duction since 1907. If he can successfully show that I will 
agree that there may be something in his argument for the 
closing up of the streams of the country. But unless he can 
show that he is arguing against the development of the United 
States, against the full production and distribution of the food 
supply of the country, and in the last analysis, perhaps, against 
the men at the front who must be supported by the transporta- 
tion of this country. That is the proposition it seems to me that 
is involved in the passage or defeat of this bill. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Sabine Pass and pert Arthur Canal, Sabine-Neches Canal, 
and Johnsons Bayou, Loulsiana and Texas: For maintenance, $110,000; 
330.580 18 im 18800 Ss Sabine Pass and Port Arthur Canal, 

Mr. FREAR. 55 5 I move to strike out the last 
word. In reply to what the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
just stated, and in order to have it in close connection, with his 
remarks, let me suggest that $32,000,000 balance to the credit 
of these various projects remain on hand, in round numbers, 
according to the Army Engineers’ Report. That is shown by the 
minority report. Let me read also from page 5 of that report: 


The minority are convinced that the only items that can be justified 
at this time are of two classes. First, Items of maintenance for 
meritorious projects that would retain thé present channel depths or 
are of such commercial importance as to require continual attention. 
Second, such harbor improvements as are of spars and 1 ‘tance 
plan of better peepee considering both the com- 


ents and naval need 
e bill is eae — al the lines su ed in 
leve that no rivers and 


the minori oes te th 
in this critical time of our na- 


Merely 


‘That report is signed by seven members of the committee. 


1917. 


Now, every man on this floor knows that not one proposition 
ean be stricken from this bill. Every Member who bas a prof- 
ect will stand with the others. Ordinarily so. Is it not our 
experience in the past? The gentleman says, Why not appro- 
priate for these rivers?” We have. On the Mississippi River 
we have spent $150,000,000, and the commerce has decreased 
90 per cent in 40 years. The same decrease in actual freight 
may be said to be true of the Ohio and of the other rivers. 
The commerce has substantially decreased. It is not a question 
of the navigability of the rivers. We are willing to 
appropriations for these rivers; we are willing to make appro- 
priations for canals if need be, if you can show 
of value to the Governmeht; but in this crisis, when the 
of this country are being taxed as never before, 
and prate about the men at the front who are 
battles, we members of the minority say to you it is not ri 
to spend $20,000,000 to buy up a canal, p 

bill. That is what we say, end we can take up item 
of the same character and show to you that 
the furtherance of any war preparations that 

jority of these items have been put into the bill, but only 
items alone have been proposed by the Army and Navy 
as necessary, and only one of these, the Hell Gate project, has 


a channel of 40 feet depth exists to-day, sufficient to move 


i 
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inerense in the tonnage of the rivers? 

Mr. FREAR. There has Leen a 90 per cent loss according 
to statistics. 

Mr. FOCHT. There have been half a dozen dams put into 
the Ohio River. Has not that work in any measure stimulated 
commercial activity on that waterway? 

Mr. FREAR. Not according to the estimates as far as we 

get them from the Army Engineers, and their statement of the 
traffie is all we have. About 30 dams have been constructed 
thus far without any results. 
Mr. Chairman, the members of the minority are not opposed 
to river and harbor legislation, I want to say that we do 
propose and we do urge that th. channels be kept open for any- 
one who wants to use them, but we do not propose, as the gen- 
tleman says, to put in every project. Some gentlemen would 
like to put $100,000,000 annually in these river and harbor bills. 
We do not propose to do that unless we can see some material 
necessity at this time, because unless it is necessary it becomes 
waste. 

Mr. MEEKER. May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin how 
much time he has given to the investigation of the railroad 
manipulation and terminal facilities over routes on the rivers? 

Mr. FREAR, I will say that the railroads of the gentleman's 
own town across the river own practically the whole river front- 
age, and that that land ought to be condemned and threwn 
open to the country at large before we continue river improve- 
ments. That is on the other side of the river from the gentle- 
man’s town, On his side—St. Louis—they are trying to improve 
the terminals, and are doing a good work. 

Mr. HARDY. Would not the gentleman from Wisconsin be 
the first man in this House to object to any effort to condemn 
and pay money for these things on the ground that they were 
not needed? 

Mr. FREAR. Unless there was an appreciable amount of com- 
merce, I would. But until that necessity arises I would not, 
and for years the commerce has been decreasing 90 per cent of 
what it was 40 years ago, 

Nr. HARDY. If, as the gentleman contends, the commerce 
has been decreasing, why would not the gentleman spend money 
on those rivers? 

Mr. FREAR. We have spent millions and millions of dollars 
on them without result. 

Mr, MEEKER, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say 
something in connection with what has been said by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. Since he began his remarks I kave asked 
that the speech which I extended in the Recorp the other day 
shall be brought here so that I can get the telegram that was 
sent by the mayor of St. Louis showing what we are now doing 
for river improvement. What the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has been mentioning all the time in these debates in regard to 
the amount of tonnage on the river is true. but the peculiar 
thing to me is that the gentleman from Wisconsin, who is cer- 
tainly a hard-working student on anything he starts out to dig 
up, has never given his attention to the question of terminal 
conditions for river traffic. Any man who rides these rivers 
knows that during the last half century, and especially during 
the last 25 years, the railroads have worked for the destruction 
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of the terminal facilities for river transportation. We find, as 
Will be brought out in debate on this bill before we get through, 
that the objection would not stand for a single moment if we 
went into the question as to what the railroads along the Erie, 
Canal have done in order to get control ef the elevators and 
terminal facilities along that canal. Gentlemen, you are going 
to make the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers usable to this 
Nation. You will not do it this time, but the time is coming 
in this House when you will not vote for a few millions; you will 
vote for a hundred millions for improvements. That river is 
not going to be abandoned. There is another problem that you 
face now, and that is one of reorganizing these terminal facili- 
ties. Let me read you the telegram from our mayor. This is 
dated June 11: 


ST. $ Ss 3 1 
Hen -Jicos 1 Lovis, Mo., June 11, , 
Washington, D. O.: 


Replying to your telegram Sth, St. Louis river front 20 miles long, 
one-half eer ous one-half publicly owned, For many years 
St. Louis has fol uniform policy of not permitting private usurpa- 


tion of public 10 miles of front by long-term franch{ses, but has re- 
newed expiring franchises an sige new rights by revocable per- 
mits, in order that river te might be established when required. 
Remaini. 10 miles privately owned offer private capital ample room 
for — — developments. City owns and a river-front 
railroad extending 8 miles south from north ci limits. Has just 
acquired a 7-mile extension making total len 15 miles of river-front 
ra — Ria Plans and estimates 8 a next bond issue will m- 
clude ds for further extension of city railroad alon miles 
and a partial belt line, making total length 25 miles. This river 
front and belt railroad will connect with railroads and all docks 
and wharves. Its use will be permitted by ali railroads and boat lines. 
To expedite interchan of river traffic, gg ens anon concession, city 
has enabled marine railway and docks for at construction and re- 
pair to continue in business. This will accommodate handling out of 
water, nine 300-foot ba or steamboats simultaneously. ty has 
acquired for lic use former car-transfer incline to enable freight 
pron Sta iat ee 2 Tall 71 freight sity he pulls de aged 

mo nterc! of ratl-river s t and equip: 

vided oy 2A use of boat lines a landing dock and warehouse 
eet long, served by tracks and paved streets. City has appro- 
let contract fer, and has under const on for com- 
pletion during coming low-water season modern concrete decks and 
3 1.000 > ner mo railroad =O 8 (pad tag se ele- 
va ntries, ned conveyors, an er ces for me- 
chanical freight handling. ay 4 maintains 2 miles of paved river 
front for use of present boat es at nominal license costs. River- 
front situation has been studied exhaustively and outline of future use 
of entire front has been worked out. Next bond issue will include 
necessary sums for further development at city expense of such river 
and rail terminals, docks, wharves, warehouses, and mechanical equip- 
ment as will take care of all river business. Present facilities will ac- 
commodate eine increased tonnage and city stands ready to develop 
its plans for additional facilities as fast as required. Many private in- 
dustries and grain elevators now located and equipped to take ad- 
vantage of river transportation facilities, 

` Hexry W. KIEL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
13 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison of Mississippi). The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 13 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, St. Louis 
has for the last 10 years taken the Government at its word and 
is working for a change in the whole freight problem. We are 
struggling to get out of the grip of the railroads, that have been 
built for the disadvantage of the Mississippi Valley cities and 
to the advantage of other cities. 

If my friend from Wisconsin would be as industrious in bring- 
ing into the House information in regard to the railroads in 
driving off the river traffie as he has in opposition to these 
ineasures, he would make a far more enlightening speech. This 
bill is not going to be given up. The men who stand here now 
and every time we propose to do something for the rivers, only 
point out the fact that there is less tonnage on the river, in- 
stead of showing how it was done, are unwittingly playing into 
the hands of the railroads and those who are aiding them in 
their efforts. We are not going to stand for it, and unless you 
get some other line of opposition you may just as well come 
down off the perch. This is only the beginning of things. You 
will find in a speech I put in the Reconp that because of po- 
tential possibilities along the river what it means to us in the 
great cities along the Mississippi and Missouri. For the last 15 
or 20 years we have seen the stream of manufactures go to the 
water-line cities for no other reason than the large freight 
rates, and we do not intend to surrender on the floor of this 
House to the railroads of the Mississippi Valley and give up our 
rivers. [Applause.] 

Mr, SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for the im- 
provement of the rivers and the maintenance of our water 
service along the Gulf of Mexico is important from this fact, 
that the railroads coming from the South, like the railways from 
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all over the country, are congested ‘and can not carry the 
freight. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr.. STAFFORD] says 
to appropriate money to build ships. Why, are we not appro- 
priating millions of money for the building of ships? What is 
the use of appropriating six hundred millions or a billion dollars 
to build ships unless we have the harbors for the ships to go 
into and to carry the products of this country to and therefrom? 
It will be a great advantage along the southern ports, especially 
to Louisiana and Mississippi and Alabama and all the Southern 
States, for the reason that if the vessels are allowed to go up 
the rivers a short distance and into the bayous, they can carry 
the freight which prevent the railroads to-day from carrying 
the food products. We want this water service to carry the 
railway ties, which is as much of a necessary as is the iron ore, 
and the railways from the South will be free to carry the food 
products. A ton of railway ties is of as much value as that of a 
ton of iron ore in many parts of the country. ` 

It is just as important to move that as it is to move iron ore. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] seems to be very 
much perturbed because he says it is impossible to have an 
item stricken out-of this bill. Why? Perhaps no item ought 
to be stricken out of this bill. We can not help it because the 
gentleman is unable to convince the members of this committee 
that there is a bad project in the bill. What he needs to do 
is to gather up evidence and get some more assistance, and if 
he can convince this committee there is a bad item in the bill 
it will go out, and it will go out with my vote. The gentleman 
alludes to the Ohio River. He says that the freight upon 
these streams has been diminishing year after year, and I say 
to the gentleman that there is as much freight to-day on the 
Ohio River and all its tributaries as he can point out in any 
year of the past. The gentleman has put into the Recorp on 
two or three different occasions some comment upon the ton- 
nage of the Ohio River, and he says it is only 4,000,000 tons, and 
when he gets down to the bottom of the page he says, “I 
desire to offer a brief statement of Ohio River traffic.” He 
does not qualify or limit it, and what does he say? Then he 
turns to the traffic that is within the State of Pennsylvania 
upon the upper course of the Ohio River, and he points out 
that it is something over 4,000,000 tons. He could have taken 
the reports and turned back, and undoubtedly he knew where 
to turn, and he could have given this committee the snnual 
traffic of the Ohio River, but he did not choose to do so. It 
was just as easy for him to give the correct traffic as to give 
what he did. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state 
the amount of the traffic? 

Mr. SWITZER. The traffic on the Ohio River, according to 
the last report we had, for the year 1915, was over 9,000,000 
tons, and seven million and a quarter of that was traffic upon 
the river proper, and the other was that of ferriage. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman tell how many 
freight cars it would take to carry those 7,000,000 tons? 

Mr. SWITZER. I can not recollect just at present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I can tell the gentleman in round 
numbers. If you allow a carrying capacity to each freight car 
of 60,000 pounds, which I understand is a very large freight car, 
it would take something like 7,000 trains of 80 cars each to 
carry that traffic. In other words, it would be a case of running 
something like 20 trains per day during the year. Does the 
gentleman think that our railroads to-day have the facilities for 
carrying this amount of freight which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin seems to regard as negligible? 

Mr. SWITZER. They certainly have not. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for his information. I want to point out 
further to the committee this: That the gentleman alluded to 
the traffic of the Ohio River in the same speech that he puts 
into the Recorp—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. He makes a clear-cut statement here, and I 
want the committee to pay attention. The gentleman says on 
page 3819 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that the traffic to-day 
is less than one-half, or possibly not one-tenth, of what it was 
40 years ago. Does he know what the traffic upon the Ohio 
River was 40 years ago? If the traffic to-day is seven or eight 
million tons and it is only one-tenth of what it was 40 years 
ago, it would have been 80,000,000 tons 40 years ago. 
of this preposterous, this ridiculous assertion, Take him at 
the other horn of the dilemma. He says it is not one-half. If it 
is not one-half, then the tonnage of the Ohio River 40 years ago, 
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according to the gentleman's statement, is sixteen to eighteen 
million tons; and I want to say to him that that is greater than 
the tonnage on the Ohio and all of its tributaries 40 years ago 
or even 20 years ago. 1 have taken the trouble to look up some 
of the statistics on this matter. Forty years ago about all that 
you could find was from three to four million bushels of coal 
passing down the Ohio River. The first known actual tonnage 
upon the Ohio River was something like six or seven million 
tons and to-day it is seven or eight or nine million tons. Recol- 
lect, if all of these criticisms are correct, the tonnage of 20 or 
80 years ago included the ferriage, and the tonnage that I am 
giving you at this time is the tonnage exclusive of the ferriage. 
You should recollect also that while pdssenger traffic a few years 
ago—20 or 30 years ago—was four or five or six or seven hun- 
dred thousand annually to-day it is 2,000,000 annually, outside 
of the people who travel across that stream upon the ferries, 

Why can not the gentleman be fair and make an accurate 
statement? The truth of the matter is that there was not over 
five or six million tons per annum on the Ohio River 40 years 
ago. Recollect, there were not as many people 40 years aga 
and there were not as many industries along that river 40 years 
ago. The gentleman asks in this same speech whether it re- 
duces freight rates. I read from the report of the engineers, 
and, of course, it is unfair to charge up the cost*of this improve- 
ment we are now making upon the Ohio River against the 
annual tonnage. A canal proposition is not worth anything 
until you complete the last link in it, connect up the last dam, 
and we are only halfway through with the construction of this 
project. But what do the engineers say? He could have read - 
it on page 1212 of the reports of the engineers in 1916. In refer- 
ence to the effect of the improvement he says: 

The great future benefit of the improvement will be felt only when 
the slack-water system has been extended far enough downstream to 
permit of continuous navigation at all times over a longer section of 
the river. It should be noted, however, that the large manufacturing 
concerns state that the certainty of coal delivery by water is a much 
ae. advantage than the actual saving in cost, which has heretofore 


computed as varying from 30 to 50 cents per ton in favor of 
water transportation. 


That was before him. Now, this is the last report, you know.: 


The nature of the commerce in recent years remains about the same, 
and no material change in lines of transportation has been made, so 
far as known. About 57 per cent of the tonnage ed the calendar year 
1915 was coal and the remainder miscellaneous freight. 

Where the gentleman gets it into his head there has been a 
great decrease of freight tonnage on the Ohio River is perhaps 
the package tonnage. There is not as much package tonnage 
upon the Ohio River as probably there was 30 or even 20 years 
ago, but there is more low-grade freight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 


ired. 

ur. DIES. Mr. Chairman, it hurts me nearly as much to 
take up the time of the committee as it does the committee 
itself, but I want to tell you that for years and years, a number 
of years at least, we have sat here in the House and quietly, in 
order to expedite the business of Congress, we have allowed the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] and other gentlemen 
equally reckless in their statistics to send out propaganda 
broadcast throughout the country, and the result is that now the 
harvest is coming in. It is coming into the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] in the shape of favorable newspaper 
notices which he crams into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which 
will cost the people, the taxpayers of the country, hundreds of 
millions of dollars to print and take the rural carriers of this 
country many rounds with bended backs to carry the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of newspaper clippings favorable to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin because of the fact we sat here docile 
years ago and allowed him to put—well, I do not know what 
to call it, I do not want to be unparliamentary, but they are 
not facts at least. Now, this is a fact. If this Congress had 
taken time two or three years ago to cut this political fiasco in 
the bud, taken the wind out of these blustering sails—why is 
not the English language sufficiently large to describe it without 
being unparliamentary? [Applause.] I can do it, but I am 
afraid it would be unparliamentary. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
the gentleman may be permitted to proceed out of order. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. Take my friend Frear’s statement about the 
Sabine River. That has gone forth to the millions of readers 
who, gasping, anxiqusly were waiting for the Recorp to read 
Frear’s speech.. He said the river was worthless, and then 
here in the presence of 40 or 50 Members he retracts, and his re- 
traction will not go to the millions of gasping, t readers 
who are awaiting these speeches. Now he says he meant the 
upper Sabine River. I have lived in that country all my life 
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and never heard of the lower or upper Sabine River. I have 
heard of the Sabine River, That river carries millions of tons 
of commerce and great shipbuilding plants dot its shores; but, 
on account of men like our friend FREAR, the people were com- 
pelled to put in dollar for dollar with the National Government 
in order to get the Government to do its duty, in order to make 
it a port. He said it would not do any good. The people of 
this section built the Port Arthur Canal and gave it to the 
Government, and now it carries 7,000,000 tons and is the tenth 
or eleventh port of the United States in point of tonnage. 
When we were going up the Neches to Beaumont and Sabine to 
Orange, men like Frear said these rivers could not be used be- 
cause they were so crooked. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will pro- 
ceed in a parliamentary way and address the gentleman from 
Wisconsin as the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The gentleman is referring 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin by his proper name, which 1s 
improper under the rules, 

Mr. DIES. I want to call him by the properest proper name 
that I can properly think of always. 3 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I have only a moment. Men like Mr. FREAR, from 
the State of Wisconsin, United States of America, when we were 
trying to get an improvement at Beaumont up the Neches River 
and the Sabine River up to Orange, said, “ You never can do it; 
it is too crooked and worthless.” The result of such speeches 
by such gentlemen as the gentleman from Wisconsin was that 
the people had ‘the burden of putting in dollar for dollar to do 
a public service for the people of the United States, with the 
result that those ports are doing to-day a great commerce, and 
they have not been open 12 months, not 18 months until the 
30th of June. They have been doing a business of millions of 
commerce, which men like my friend Mr. Frear, of the State 
of Wisconsin, United States of America, said would be entirely 
worthless, : 

The people along these waterways have spent millions of 
their own money to build these waterways, and the Government 
is getting the principal part of its fuel oil from these ports that 
the people had to build and give to the Government. The Gov- 
ernment is getting the lumber on those streams to build the 
merchant ships that you are talking about. You ought to intro- 
duce a bill in this Congress, Mr. Frear, of Wisconsin, to refund 
the people the hundreds of thousands of dollars they have spent, 
so as to overcome criticism such as yours, out of their own 
pocket. : 

I will tell you. You talk about this bill not being a war bill. 
The hyacinths grow right along that stream where they are 
building the vessels that are to carry the commerce to our allies 
and save the war with Germany. You say it is all right as a 
war measure to build a ship, but when the committee proposes 
to take obstructions ont of the river where the ship must float 
you say that is pork barrel. Gentlemen, it is immoral to carry 
on that campaign against one of the country’s great essential 
improvements in time of war as gentlemen are carrying it on 
against this river and harbor bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. AN 
time has expired on this paragraph. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, and the proper place in the bill is before the next section. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WarkIns: Page 17, after line 17 and be- 
fore line 18, after $410,000," insert $50,000 for the Ument of 
the Seawell system of revetments on Red River in Louisiana.’ 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago, after the 
rivers and harbors bill had been framed and after it was too 
late for the members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to 
investigate this proposition, by special request I filed a bill ask- 
ing for an appropriation for the purpose of installing this 
Seawell system on Red River. 

I will state in a few words that this is a system which is 
almost contrary in its operation to the regular system adopted 
by the United States engineers for placing revetments in navi- 
gable streams. In other words, the object is to place willow 
mattresses and other mattresses in the stream so as to catch 
the silt in the slack water instead of catching it in the water 
as it comes down the stream. This has been tried at Shreve- 
port, La., where the water was encroaching upon the city to 
such an extent as to threaten its destruction, and it proved 
effective. It was tried at the town of Lenzburg, on the Red 
River, and also proved effective there. The Army engineers 


have antagonized it. I have introduced a bill, and I think 
when the vote is taken in the committee the amendment will 
probably be adopted, but I call the attention of the House to it 
so that when the Rivers and Harbors Committee prepare an- 
other bill they will be prepared to investigate the proposition 
which is now submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS.] - 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red and Sulphur Rivers, Ark, and Tex., and Cy 
1 between Jefferson, Tex., and Shreveport, 
nance, $5,000, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, three gentlemen have addressed 
themselves to me, and, of course, I can not ask the indulgence 
of the House sufficiently to answer fully the different gentlemen. 
I would like to do so if opportunity afforded, notwithstanding 
I do not ordinarily reply to personalities indulged in and the 
methods pursued, particularly by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dries], who criticizes me and directs his attention to me 
without even giving the courtesy of the parliamentary use of 
my name. He says I am the cause of this opposition and he 
regrets he did not stop this opposition at the outset. 

It is unfortunate that he sat in the House all these years and 
did not realize until this time—until he just got on the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee—the importance of the “gentleman 
from Wisconsin” who has been consistently opposing these 
river and harbor measures, three out of four of which failed to 
pass the Senate. 

I wish to read from Mr. Callaway’s statement before the 
House. He was a Member of this House last year and a very 
able man, as we all know. 

He was reading to the House from a letter written by Mr. 
R. W. Guyler, a president of several banks in Texas and a man 
of standing în that State. Here is what Mr. Guyler says, after 
describing the Brazos River, the one that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres] has stood for every time. Guyler writes: 

No patriotic American can continue to support such heartless graft. 

I am reading from page 5670 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ress Bayou and 
„: For mainte- 


of April 7, 1916, which contains the personal letter from Mr. R. 


W. Guyler. 


9 75 He says—I repeat Mr. Calla way's remarks and the 
etter = 


SPENDING $2,000,000 FOR “ WATER AT TIMES.” 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, there is some water. You can find water at times. 
pan ter.] Here is an interesting letter concerning the Brazos put 

to the RECORD April 7, 1916, by the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
FREAR]. The writer, Mr. Guyler, is president of a bank, as well as vice 
president of other banks, and connected with other business interests: 

WALLIS, TEX., January 26, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
Washington, D. . 0. 

Dran Sin: Noticing in the press our attitude respecting appro ria- 
tions toward improvement of various streams and more particularly 
those Applying to the Brazos and Trinity Rivers of Texas, I felt con- 
strained to write you 8 my complete i gens of your course, 
1 am a native Texan, born and raised within miles of the Brazos 
River; am 50 years old, My father and myself have owned land border- 
ing on the Brazos for 58 years. I now own one tract which bordera 
river for about 3 miles. I your pardon for mentioning these items. 
It Is done to evidence my familiarity with the subject. The Brazos 
is an alluvial-banked stream ; easily caves in ks. The work the Goy- 
ernment has done and is doing so utterly useless that it is con- 
temptible and farcical, and, apart from the absolute, complete, total, 
utter waste of such appropriations, engineers have made regulations 
5 are costing the people along the banks of sald streams large sums 
of money. 

I will mention two: If I should put in a ferry, I have to raise m 
cable 60 feet above low water; 40 feet ordinarily would do, This addi- 
tional height necessitates longer cables and stronger and more costly 
posts for elevating. The same applies to bridges. It has cost the 
ple of Fort Bend County at least $40,000 excess to erect four bridges 
across the river, and this same ———— will apply to every bridge and 
fe from the mouth to Waco, e reason given for this is to allow 
height sufficient to clear steamboats, Now, I have lived on Brazos for 
50 years and my father since 1858, and never in all that time has there 
ever been a steamboat either up or down, except the Government snag 
boat and possibly one or two small line ts sent out by Waco 
boosters to prove the navigability of the stream. I am not a civil engi- 
neer, but I leve it would be cheaper to dig a canal from the Gulf to 
Waco than attempt to deepen the Brazos; and If an honest, capable 
engineer would investigate, without being wined and feted by those 
interested, it would be overwhelmingly defeated. Our politicians seem 
to be governed by those who make the loudest noise, and the common 
people have no horns or bands or champions. 

I wish you every success. No patriotic American can continue to 
support such heartless graft. We educate our children that it is proper 
and commendable to steal from the Government. You are welcome to 


use my name, 
Yours, respectfully, R. W. Guyer, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the — of Texas that here 
Is an honest man, a man who shows statesmanship, for his home coun- 
try, and will be a good candidate, In view of the vacancy which may 
occur, as I m informed, in that district. [{Applause.] 

Let me repeat Mr. Guyler’s concluding statement: 

ip mrad npn American can continue to support such heartless graft. 
We educate our children that it is proper and commendable to steal 
from the Government. You are welcome to use my name. 
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That is his statement regarding the Brazos River in Texas. 
Now, I have not made those statements. That is from a man 
who lives on the Brazos River, and Mr. Guyler’s statement was 
repeated and argued and supported by Mr. Callaway, of Texas, 


at that time. Mr. Callaway and Mr. Guyler, who know the 
Brazos, give that estimate of that river and the Trinity River. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman indorse that statement, 
that we educate our children that it is proper to steal from the 
Government? 

Mr. FREAR. I should hesitate to make that statement. 1 
am quoting, however, eminent gentlemen from Texas on the 
subject, both Representative Callaway and Mr. Guyler. 

Mr. HARDY. Why does the gentleman read it if he does not 
believe it? . 

Mr. FREAR. I want to show how unfair the gentleman from 
Texas is. This is the kind of information furnished from the 
gentleman's own State. I am referring to Mr. Dies, of Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman read that statement with- 
out a word of disclaimer. 

Mr. FREAR. I leave the House to judge of Mr. Guyler’s 
estimate. It is not fair for gentlemen in the House to assail 
me and not give me a chance to reply. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? , 

Mr. FREAR. I can not unless I get more time, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time be extended 
to 10 minutes. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended to 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I asked the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I ask that the gentleman be given 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Wisconsin means 10 
minutes, including the time he has already used? ` 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire some 
time? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I want 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time be 
extended 15 minutes, including the time that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has already used. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the ‘request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FREAR, Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman will 
admit that it is not fair to read an anonymous letter reflecting 
on Congress or Members of Congress. 

Mr. FREAR. This letter was commented upon by Mr. Calla- 
way, of Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The name is given? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; the name is given. The name is R. W. 
Guyler, president of a bank in Texas. It was read before, with 
approval by Congressman Callaway, of Texas. It is signed by 
Mr. Guyler. 

I made the statement respecting the Ohio River from informa- 
tion I had had from some of the best men I have known who 
have discussed the Ohio River, men who have known it and who 
have run it, I understand, in past years; and I reiterate the 
statement that probably not 10 per cent of the old actual freight 
traftic exists, excluding coal on that river, not nearly the com- 
merce that existed 40 years ago. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I regret I can not yield. The gentleman takes 
the tonnage of the Ohio River in Pennsylvania, 4,000,000 tons, 
and then again includes the same tonnage all the way along the 
river. Remember half that tonnage also is sand and gravel 
hauled several miles. That has been the procedure from time 
to time—to add lockages and add the tonnages that go down 
the river. Now we are adding the ferriage. I had the RECORD 
here just a moment ago, showing that 10 per cent of the traffic 
on the Ohio River, open river and lock traffic, was lost during 
the two years from 1918 to 1915. This is the last report. That 
is given on page 352 of the committee report. But a great 
difficulty comes in discussing the value of improvements from 
the fact that much of this tonnage existed before any part of 
the $60,000,000 was spent by the Government, and much of that 
commerce went down the open river just as it does to-day. I 


Now, will the gentleman yield? 


repeat that the actual Ohio River business, according to the best 
information I can get, was much larger in the past than it is 
to-day. One-half is sand and gravel and 95 per cent of the bal- 
ance is coal, It just drifts down the river as it did 40 years 
ago, and no one buys coal any cheaper. 

I have made frequent analyses of this commerce in the past. 
What I did was done in good faith, and there was no answer 
that could be made to it. The commerce is decreasing. I took 
the various items of tonnage and showed what it consisted of. 
There was very little, comparatively, going through the locks, 
and that only averaged a 26-mile haul on a river 1,000 miles 
long. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] questions 
this opposition, which he says helps railways. The gentleman 
from my State [Mr. Lenroor] will say that I have worked hard 
in my own State of Wisconsin and done some work in securing 
a railway commission for that State and in controlling the rail- 
roads of that State. I had charge of that bill when it was 
passed. I believe that the railroads should be controlled. Let 
me say that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] de- 
serves great credit for what we did there on that very same law 
governing the railroads, That is my feeling regarding the rail- 
roads. They should be controlled and prevented from driving 
commerce off the river, 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield. I want to say that reasdvAble 
expenditures should be made on the rivers; but I do say that 
during recent years with these bills time after time we have 
been deliberately wasting money, Let me read to you here, if 
I may, the statement made by Mr. J. H. Bernhard, one of the 
best-known Mississippi River boatmen. It is found in the Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, under date of June 11, 
1917, where I have placed his statement. I have been criticized 
because I tried to ghow you what public opinion is. I say this in 
passing: You demand to know what public opinion is. The 
chairman challenged us at the bar of public opinion, and you 
appeal on this bill to the bar of public opinion, I give you 
newspaper editorials on that very subject, any quantity of them. 
Some of them seemed to be so personal to members of the com- 
mittee that I refused to give them. Others found in my speech 
of June 16, printed in the Appendix, serve to show you what 
public opinion is. We are challenged to show what public opin- 
ion is, and then we are criticized for showing it. The country 
is against this bill, and it ought to be defeated. Here is what 
Mr. Bernhard says about the Mississippi River: 

To-day the Mississippi from St. Louis to its mouth affords a channel 
which is the best to be found in any stream in the world * * and 
see its emptiness. An 8-foot channel is all that the most efficient sery- 
ice requires. The Government works unremittingly to develop water- 
ways, per. to see the water-borne traffic grow less as the years go by. 

till, e average river man will insist the poor condition of the 
channels keeps our inland waters idle. This is preposterous: the 
Rhine could never compare with the Mississippi in its advantages for 
transportation; its channel is narrower and shallower, more change- 
able, the current is swifter, and ice is known in the winter over its 
entire navigable length, yet in 1913 more than 97,000 vessels passed 
the Dutch and German frontier on the Rhine. 

Can any statement be broader or more pointed than that? 

It is shown by these tables in my speech of June 11, com- 
piled by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, that the traffic 
decreased 90 per cent in the last 30 years. We are trying to 
show you where the money goes—is wasted—the money that 
belongs to the taxpayers of the country. Do not let us waste 
it unless you can show where we will get some returns. I do 
not believe there is a member of the committee—not one of 
those who signed the minority report—who will oppose proper 
appropriations. We should allow the channels to be maintained 
by a sufficient sum. We have not opposed doing so. Beyond 
that we say we give to the President of the United States the 
right to say what projec re necessary at this time, and you 
voted it down. Why did you not agree that the President of 
the United States should say whether these projects were right, 
surrounded as he is by the Government engineers? We offered 
you gentlemen on the Democratic side that proposition twice. 
We are going to offer it again. Why do you not permit him 
to strike out some of these bad projects? You are going to have 
the privilege of voting upon it again, 

I did not expect to say anything particularly on the bill, but 
there have been constant assaults upon myself, and they have 
prompted me to attempt in a brief way to answer. I wish I 
had half an hour in which to answer. If I had, I would try 
the best I could to give you a correct statement and to show 
you where this bill wastes millions of dollars, f . 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired, , 


1917. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I should become some- 
what suspicious of myself if I thought anything I could say 
would change a single vote that will be cast for the passage of 
this bill. I am one of the Members who signed the minority re- 
port. I gave my reasons for so doing in the general debate on 
the bill. I believed then and I believe now that we would be 
doing a judicious thing if we could save for war purposes the 
$26,000,000 that I expect will be spent in the improvements of 
rivers and harbors if this bill is passed. I want now more par- 
ticularly to address myself to some of the remarks that have 
been made here, and the arguments that have been presented 
for the passage of this bill as a war measure. Some of my 
friends here say that the bill is necessary and should be passed 
to bring down freight rates. They say that the railroads are 
opposed to river and harbor improvements. Another element 
here say that the railroads are so crowded and congested that 
they can not move the freight, and that we have got to improve 
the rivers to remedy that condition. I have been on this com- 
mittee for a number of years, and in this House for a consider- 
able time, and as I look back over those years spent here I 
remember the vast expenditures that have been made for the 
improvement of these rivers; it must be surprising to every- 
body to notice the increased commerce that has been brought 
about as a result of those large expenditures, How filled with 
wonderment the people must be who stand upon the banks of 
these rivers and see the increased traffic that has been brought 
about on our streams as the result of the millions that have 
been expended. It is peculiar, is it not? 

I do not want to make any argument against the bill. In fact, 
I am afraid that if I sit here and listen to the arguments that 
are being made for the necessity of spending this money to ac- 
commodate the commerce of the country I will actually believe 
this bill is a war measure; yet I can hardly believe that the 
House thinks so. Why. my friend from Ohio talks about the 
coal traffic on the Ohio River, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee referred to a report by the Federal Trade Commission, made 

here the other day, in regard to-the coal situation; did they 
say anything about reducing the price of coal? Everybody who 
uses coal must be surprised at the great reduction in his coal 
bills that has been brought about by this increased river traffic, 
and the tons of coal that are being delivered now as a result of 
increased number of boats on our rivers. Everybody who has 
an ounce of sense knows that coal is controlled at the mines. 
The traffic on the railroads is controlled, and every consumer, 
when he deais with the retail merchant, knows that he has to 
pay for his coal the price that is set upon it by the manipulators 
of the coat market. Do you believe river traffic is going to bring 
a change in those conditions? Oh, no, my friends; you can 
not make any sensible man believe that. 

My friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moore, talks about Chicago 
not being an ocean port. Chicago was an ocean port a few years 
ago, and we had a line of boats running from Chicago to the old 


. country across the water; but those boats had to be pulled off, 


and it was stated that the reason they were pulled off was be- 
cause they could not get marine insurance, that the great ocean- 
going lines had control of the insurance companies that issued 
marine insurance, and that they would not extend marine insur- 
ance to that line of boats—the ocean lines would not stand for 
it—so they had to be pulled off. Talk about the railroads con- 
trolling the river traffic. Everybody knows that river traffic was 
destroyed through the influence of the railroads, and nearly all 
the water frontage at every port on every river now is blocked 
by the railroads so that it is almost useless for harbor purposes, 
and at every boat landing the docks and warehouses are con- 
trolled by the boats that make the landing, and the passage of 
this bill will not remedy conditions; to pass it is a waste of 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired under the agreement. . The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red and Sulphur Rivers, Ark. and Tex., and 8 


3 between Jefferson, Tex., and Shreveport, 
nance, $5,000. 


Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] seems 
to chafe greatly when some of his statements come out into 
the sunlight of the truth, and he reiterates the charge that he 
has been told by a good man from the Ohio River Valley that 
the annual traffic of that stream is not one-tenth of what it 
was 40 years ago, but he does not give the name of that man. 
I cite to you the official records of the engineers of the United 


States Army, and their official reports. He undertakes to con- 
trovert those reports with the say so of somebody whose name 


we do not know. I want to say to him that he can not find a 
man on the Ohio River, a good man, who knows anything about 


Bayou and 
For mainte- 
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the traffic on that stream, who will ever say that the traffic 
to-day is only one-tenth of what it was 40 years ago. Why, 
gentlemen, think of it. That would mean 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 
tons a year when I say to you if you look up the official records 
of the water-borne tonnage of this country, ocean and inland, 
40 years ago the total tonnage did not exceed 125,000,000 or 
140,000,000 after eliminating all duplications, and it is im- 
possible to suppose that 80,000,000 tons of that traffic was 
initiated on the Ohio River, with probably one-third of the 
people then living along that river who live there to-day and 
not one-third as many industries on the banks of the stream as 
there are to-day. Think of the preposterous statement and 
then call to substantiate it here a witness whose name is not 
given, Gentlemen, I dislike to consume your time, but we can 
not let such statements as that pass without challenging them. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] says that the 
tonnage passing certain locks is not what it was a year or two 
ago. I wish you to understand that the tonnage that poa 
down the Ohio River is not registered at every lock. If it 
were registered at every lock, the figures would be duplicated, 
7 quadrupled, and sextupled as it passed the various 


The tonnage that leaves the harbor of Pittsburgh that goes 
to Cairo or to Louisville is registered at the first lock and is not 
registered again. The tonnage that is made up between the first 
and second locks and passes the second lock is registered at the 
secend lock and not registered again. To register it again would 
be a duplication. The system that they have in vogue to-day 
for taking the tonnage of the Ohio River is an accurate one, and 
if there is any tonnage between two locks that does not go 
through either, that is reported by the boat to the Chief of 
Army Engineers. 

The statistical tonnage furnished -by the Army Engineers’ 
reports for the Ohio River prior to 1912 contained numerous 
duplications, and the Chief of Army Engineers found that the 
reported tonnage of the river for the year 1905 of 13,955,918 tons 
contained many duplications and that the annual traffic on the 
river for this period was approximately 9,000,000 tons. 

Now, I think I can point out to you how the gentleman arrives 
at the conclusion that there is a falling off of tonnage at some 
of the Ohio River locks. When the war broke out there was a 
firm at Pittsburgh, Pa., that sold one or two million tons of 
coal abroad that formerly went down the river. After the war 
broke out in Europe they sold a great quantity of coal to Great 
Britain at $16 or $20 a ton, and made more money in a year 
than they had made the 10 years before, so I have been informed. 
They immediately made a contract with the Island Creek Coal 
Co., of West Virginia, which has a coal tipple below my city. at 
Huntington, on the Ohio River, to supply a great deal of the 
coal they formerly sent down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh. 
The Island Creek Coal Co. tipple I have just referred to has a 
monthly loading capacity of 150,000 tons of coal into barges on 
the Ohio River. Of course that is not registered at any locks 
on the Ohio River referred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
but it is registered at the first lock below Huntington, W. Va., 
as the coal loaded in barges at Huntington, W. Vas all goes 
down the river from that point. 

Mit HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Wisconsin quoted John H. 
Bernhard as one of his witnesses, 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield for 
me to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will pardon me for one more 
statement. After we get through discussing this paragraph, 
can not we confine the discussion hereafter to the item? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In answer to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man frem North Carolina, if it is addressed to me, I will say 
that I doubt it. Now, I have a telegram from J. H. Bernhard 
to me, which is a long telegram, and I will only read two para- 
graphs from it, and you will see that Mr. Bernhard, the gentle- 
man quoted by the gentleman from Wisconsin is thoroughly in 
favor of river and harbor improvement. 


The Inland Navigation Co., to reap the rewards we believe available 
to those that succeed, has placed to-day upon the western rivers at a 
cost of $123,000 its first floating modern electric-operated freight car- 
rier, notwi ding the impossible channel and shore conditions, in 
order to hasten the economical use of inland rivers, which is Btactutely 
essential for the efficient transportation system needed in the Unit 
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States to reduee the cost of living aud thcrease the a a and: 

chances for’ successful competition im foreign markets. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION Co., 
JohN H. BERNHARD; 
President: 

LE simply quote that in answer to: the quotation of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin made from Mr. Bernhard showing that 
Mr. Bernhard is thoroughly in favor of the improvement of the 
Inland waters of the country. 

Now, I want briefly to call attention to some figures in answer 
to a good 
priated for in this particular bill. 

The rivers’ appropriated) for in this bill last year- floated! a 
very considerable commerce: Not counting the East River, the 
commeree of which last year was valued at: more than 
$4,000,000,000 ; nor the Delaware River, the commerce of which 
was $1,134,000,000' plus; nor the St. Johns, the commerce of 
which was $61,090.00 plus; nor the Passes at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the commerce) of which: was valued’ at $368,000,000 
plus; nor the Ohio River, the commerce of which last: year was 
valued at $188,000,000;. nor the ship channels in the Great 
Lakes, including the Detroit and the St. Marys Rivers, the Soo 
Canal, the commerce of which was: valued at more than 
$1,000,000,000—not including any of these, the streams: cared 
for in this bill last year floated a commerce: of about 185,000,000. 
tons, with a value of more than $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will ttie gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I can not yield now. 

Mr. HULBERT.. I simply wanted: to: know if the gentleman 
excluded the Hudson River, which carried: a: commerce of 


587.000.000.000 
Mr. HUMPHREYS: I did not include it unless it was in the 
East River. Now, taking these small! rivers, they last year 


carried 135.000.000 tons. 

Now, to reach the conclusion as to whether or not this bill 
is necessary as w war measure, let me say that it would take 
135,000 loaded trains, each train carrying 30 loaded box cars; 
and each box car carrying 60,000 pounds, to carry the freight 
that was floated on these rivers: last year. 

Suppose: that freight: is not to be carried: on tlie rivers—it 
must be moved— Where are we to get in this emergency that 
is coming next year the 135,000) extra trainloads- for freight 
which must be moved? 

When gentlemen make these assaults on the bill in general 
terms I submit that they must answer that question. How 
do you propose to move this freight? We have not freight cars 
enough now in this war emergency to do the business of the 
country, and yet you deny the fact that the bill that takes care 
of the inland streams in this country which last year did the 
work of 135.000 trains is a war measure. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Swirzer] did not quote quite correctly the gentleman from’ Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear]. What the gentleman from Wisconsin did 
say was that there was a good deal of difference between: the 
freight that passed through the locks’ and open rivers in 1913 
on the Ohio and the amount that passed through in 1915; that 
there was practically a million tons short. That is shown on 
page 352 of the report of the majority of the committee. In 
1913 the amount of freight that passed through: locks: and open 
rivers was 8,412,603.8 tons; in 1914 it amounted to 7,589,161.5 
tons, and in 1915 a still less amount, 7,346,357.3> tons, 

This bill is supposed to be a war measure, because on page 2 
of the report of the majority of the committee we find the 
following: 

As the result of an effort to ascertnim the opiniom and wishes of 


Congress in this respect it became apparent that’ a: large number of 
Members on both sides of the House favored limiting- so at this 
session to emergency measures and such as were necessary in the prose- 


cution of the war. 
The report goes on then to speak about the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers; and finally quotes, on page 3, the 


Chief of Engineers as saying that there should be included 
such new projects as are intimately associated with the question 


of national defense in a military way. That being so, I can 
not understand why they have such rivers as the Red River 
and the Senppernong included in this war measure; The 
gentleman from Wisconsin. read a letter a litte while ago from 
a gentleman in the Redi River section; Let me read) another 
letter—writtem about the same time from that section of the 
country: 


deal of criticism from gentlemen. of the rivers appro- 


‘planter, one who- bas s t 20 years on Red Rlver, 
allow me to say (and it is the otop! A 
that the im 
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On page 132 of the report of the majority, in respect to the 
commerce on the Scuppernong, it states that the commerce on 
the Scuppernong for year ending June 30, 1918, was 27,224 short 
tons;.and for year ending: June 30, 1915, it was only 9,448 tons 
The committee states reasons: as follows: “The: decrease in ton- 
nage below that of last year is due to the closing down of a 
sawmill.” If closing; down one sawmill would take away two- 
thirds of the tons of commerce of tlie river, what would the 
closing down of another sawmill do? And yet we are informed 
by the committee that this is a war measure. 

I come now to- the Tennessee River, $401,000); instead of 
$944,000; 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman say Tennessee River? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr: MADDEN. What State is that in? 

Mr: SWITZER. It is in three States. 

The CHAIRMAN;. The time of the gentleman from ‘Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, let me say first to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] that I believe his statement is 
correct in regard to. railroad: secret agreements, and the House 
generally will agree with him that those agreements do exist, 
and they are difficult to overcome; but you will not reach the 
secret of the trouble by appropriating money lavishly or by 
pouring millions. into these rivers. That will not reach the 
situation at all: 

Again,, referring to the gentleman. from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMPHREYS), he quoted from what Mr. BARNHART said. Mr. 
BARNHART is in favor of the improvement of the rivers. So are 
we all. We all favor the continuance of maintenance of the 
best river channel in the world—S feet. from St. Louis to 
the mouth of the river; but here is $100,000,000. already spent 
on. the lower Mississippi, and here is what Mr. BARNHART said 
before the American Society of Engineers in 1915. I can quote 
what he said. beyond: what I quoted before: 

Still the average riverman: will insist. that poor conditions of the 
channels. keeps our inland waters idle. 

I am repeating: his statement, for that is just the argument 
being made here. He continues: 

This is preposterous, The Rhine could never compare with the Mis- 
sissippi in its advantages for tran: tion; its ehannel is narrower 


and shallower, more changeable, the current is swifter, and ice is 


known. in the winter over its 2 navigable length; yet in 1913 


more than 37,000 vessels: passed the 
Rhine. 

The commerce on the Rhine is over 40,000,000 tons in round 
numbers annually; or it was before the war, whereas our com- 
merce on the Mississippi at St. Louis is down to 153,000 tons, 
counting all, according to the report of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. We have spent six times as much on the Mississippi 
as has been spent on the Rhine, and look at the miserable show- 
ing. Now, just one more suggestion: The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] referred to commerce. Read my 
speech of June 11, Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
where I have made an analysis of the upper Mississippi River 
that shows about one-half of all the commerce reported by the 
Army engineers on the upper Mississippi is. brush, stone, and 
sand taken: out of the river in so-called river improvement, and 
that of tlie total. reported, 1,974,000 tons, practically nine-tenths 
is either ferriage or sand or gravel taken out of the river, some 
of it hauled 10 to 15 miles, the total average length of the river 
haul being 26 miles on the upper Mississippi River, after we 
have expended $28,000,000 on that part of the river. Can any 


Dutch and German frontier on the 


further evidence be needed to shew extravagance and waste 
thun that result, with a loss of over 90 per cent of the river 
commerce while we have been wasting $28,000,000, or nearly that 
amount, in river experimentation? 


The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Port Aransas, Tex.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance, 
00.000. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman pardon me. How much 
time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Five minutes is all I desire. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, who is making a gallant fight against this bill, 
has drawn to his aid the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Janes], 
who sits at my left and who occasionally reads off some sta- 
tistics that he has gathered from some report or other, or he 
reads from some letter from an individual who may haye more 
or less interest in the proceedings. I do not know just why 
the gentleman from Michigan rises so often to the aid of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin unless it is that Michigan has been 
so well provided for heretofore in appropriations made by 
Congress that it does not need any further help: Michigan, 
you know, is situated up yonder on the Great Lakes, and it is 
represented in part by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
James], who is making constant attacks upon this bill. It is 
a great waterway State. 


[After a pause. 


Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not in five minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Just one. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Go ahead. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is not Michigan in the Great Lakes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; it is in the Great Lakes. 


And it is represented here by some very distinguished men, 
most of whom are broad minded and can see far over and 
above the border lines of their own State. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Jaxes] is one of them. He looks over and 
above the boundary lines of his own State farther than any 
other Member perhaps, for he scrutinizes the Tennessee River, 
takes up the Scuppernong, goes down in the Santee country, and 
generally mixes it up for other sections. But up to the present 
time I have listened in vain for one word of encouragement 
from the gentleman of Michigan about the State of Michigan. 
He criticizes projects in other States, but never Michigan. 
Why is this? We must examine these reports the gentleman 
quotes so frequently and so copiously to find out. And what 
do they reveal? Only this: That up to 1915, not including 
appropriations for 1916 and the appropriations in this bill, the 
State of Michigan has been taken care of to the amount of 
$59,378,000. That is nearly $60,000,000 that Congress has given 
to the State of Michigan alone. Why, of course, the gentleman 
from Michigan can afford to cut out all other appropriations now. 
He has “ got his,” and he does not see any advantage at all 
in making appropriations for other States since every river 
and harbor in Michigan has been taken care of lavishly. If 
there is war Michigan is prepared to take care of itself, because 
the Government has spent of its income in improving the 
rivers and harbors of Michigan and making them navigable 
and profitable to the State of Michigan. The ships can come 
and go and Michigan can prosper and be happy. What is the 
use of talking about anything else so long as Michigan is all 
right? ‘That is the spirit of the gentleman from Michigan who 
rallies so bravely and so often to the assistance, comfort, and 
aid of the enemy of the river and harbor bill, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Now, I want to quote from one or two of the other aids of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. Our friend from Iowa 
[Mr. KENNEDY] and several other Republicans signed the minor- 
ity report which the gentleman from Wisconsin, the litterateur 
of river and harbor classics, is credited with having written. 
But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER], a Democrat, 
for the first time since the enthronement of Woodrow Wilson, 
was also gathered into the camp of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, and the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Scutty], who was one of the President's foremost champions 
in his home State. With these two distinguished Democrats 
in the camp of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
matters become serious, so I read from a speech which I have 
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before me, put in the Recorp, if not delivered in this House, oy 
March 19, 1912. It runs along like this: 


Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this bill, and I earnestly 
hope that it will pass without one dissenting vote. 


That was the river and harbor bill of 1912. 


As a new Member of this House I am unequivocally in favor of the 
development and improvement of the waterways of this country. While 
I have at all times been a strong believer in the development and im- 
88 of the waterways of the entire Nation, yet I am particularly 
nterested in the development and improvement of the waterways of 
the State of New Jersey. My assignment to that great and powerful 
Committee on Rivers and Fathers gave to New Jersey for the first time 
in the history of Congress representation on that committee. Natu- 
rally, as a new Member of the House, it is with considerable satisfac- 
tion and great pleasure that I welcome this bill to the House. New 
Jersey has too long been neglected in the river and harbor bills, and it 
is about time that Congress should learn of the inadequate care be- 
stowed upon the rivers and harbors of that great State. 

That was the speech of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Scurry] in 1912. [Applause.] 

Why should I read more? New Jersey was taken care of in 
the river and harbor bill of 1912, just as Michigan was taken 
care of to the tune of $60,000,000 up to 1915. Oh, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] is making converts; that is 
true. He is picking up some Democrats along with some Re- 
publicans ; but you observe as you go along the line that most of 
them have been well cared for. ‘Their nests have been feathered 
and now they are against others whose projects await consid- 
eration. Is that fair? [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can proceed a little later, 
but the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has asked to 
be recognized, and the Chair will recognize him now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I had not expected tọ- speak 
upon this bill to-day, recognizing the futility of attempting to 
strike out any item in it, as has been demonstrated during the 
previous consideration of this bill. But the discussion has taken 
a turn to-day that I think demands a little consideration. Up 
to this year one of the great benefits that has been urged in 
these improvements has been the reduction thereby caused in 
railroad freight rates. And even in this report that is now be- 
fore the committee you will read time after time that the benefit 
of the improvement has been, to use their language, the reduc- 
tion of rail freight rates. 

Now, of course anyone can see that that is not the proper 
basis for the expenditure of millions of dollars by this Govern- 
ment. But I do thoroughly agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MEEKER] and others that one of the reasons for the 
lack of use of our rivers has been railroad discrimination. And 
all I want to say now is that if the Mississippi River, for in- 
stance, is to be utilized it will not be by pouring $2,000,000 into 
that river by this bill until this railroad question is settled. 
And I want to suggest to these gentlemen who are so strenu- 
ously urging these appropriations that if they would be con- 
sistent they will urge legislation by Congress for the regulation 
of that question, so that railroads by unduly reducing rates 
can not destroy commerce upon the rivers. 

I have not so far seen one of these gentlemen either intro- 
duce a bill or make a speech upon the floor advocating that kind 
of regulation. And I shall be interested next winter when we 
do come to consider general legislation to see whether any of 
these gentlemen who are now so strongly urging this proposition 
and giving as a reason the railroad discrimination will join 
and fight to compel railroads to deal fairly by water transporta- 
tion, because reducing freight rates by reason of water compe- 
tition is of no benefit to the Nation. You are giving a benefit 
to one locality in railroad rates at the expense of all the people 
of the interior who have not the benefit of water. And there- 
fore it is not in any national way any benefit at all to improve 
our rivers solely for the purpose of reducing freight rates. If 
we are to utilize the rivers of this country, we must see to it 
that the railroads can not destroy legitimate traffic by unduly 
low railroad rates. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. All debate is closed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Anahuac Channel, mouth of Trinity River, Oyster and Clear Creeks, 
and Cedar, Chocolate, Turtle, 8 Dickinson, Double, and East Bay 
Bayous, Tex.: For maintenance, $33,300. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I just listened to a little lecture 
from one of my leaders, or near leaders. I call him a near 
leader, because I do not often follow him. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 
to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. JAMES. I will. 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
‘five minutes. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman is fair. 

Mr. SMALL, I did not see the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not make any difference whether you 
saw the gentleman or not. I think the gentleman from North 
Carolina ought to be sufficiently considerate of the time of the 
other members of the committee to be willing to let them discuss 
both sides of the question. 

Mr. MEEKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
aan, I will say to the chairman of the committee that this dis- 
cussion is now taking a trend which I hope it will follow for.a 
short time, and I take it we had just as well right here, in the 
committee, thrash out some of the questions that are now up, 
suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin in response to what 
was said by the gentleman from St. Louis. 

Mr. SMALL. We have been three days on this bill, and we 
have been discussing the same general propositions here, and we 
have gone far afield from the item which has been read. I 
hope we can read the bill and avoid discussion of general propo- 
sitions as much as possible. I understand in addition to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] wishes to speak, and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not care whether I get in on this para- 
graph or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I make it 10 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
nnanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto Close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JAMES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moor] has seen fit to lecture everybody who has not 
the same views on this bill as he has. I call him one of our 
“leaders,” or, rather, “near leaders,” because I do not follow 
him, and if I did follow him I would not be here next time, be- 
cause the people in my district do not agree with him on matters 
relating to rivers and harbors and public buildings and things 
of that kind. I am glad at last that we have a “war measure” 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania can support at the first 
and not climb on the band wagon at last. I am glad this bill is 
not “in the interest of the allles.“ This is about the only bill 
that has come up here lately that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
xania has not insinuated was “in the interest of the allies.” ` 

When the report came from the Committee on Mines and 
Mining on the bill, whose only object was to see to it that the 
ammunition factories and mines were not blown up, there was 
some doubt expressed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania as 
to whether the allies were not interested in that bill. When the 
matter came up here the other day regarding the insurance of 
merchant ships and their cargoes, the gentleman had some 
doubt in his mind as to whether it was not intended to carry 
some more insurance for the allies and protect the boats and 
eargoes of the allies rather than our own ships and cargoes, 
when anybody who knew anything about the subject knew it 
was to protect American commerce, so that American mer- 
chants could carry twice as much insurance protection as they. 
did before under the old bill. When the food-control bill came 
up there were grave doubts in the mind of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the food bill was designe@ in the interest of 
the allies,” so that they could eat whole wheat over there and 
we would be confined to a diet of corn meal, But now, happily, 
that bill has been of. 

‘The State of Michigan needs no defense at my hands, because 
neither the gentleman from Pennsylvania nor anybody else 
has been able to point out any bad item in the State of Michi- 
gan that is cared for in this bill. Let me call attention to an 
item where in 1913 they had a tonnage of 1,200,313 tons of 
through commerce of the value of $50,894,518, and where there 
was local commerce to the value of $44,822,561 in the year 1915. 
If all the items were Ike those, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Fnxan] nor any- 
body else could criticize a bill of this kind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas IMr. CAMP- 
BELL] is recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, another reason 
than the reduction of freight rates for the improvement of rivers 
must be given by those who support this bill. Everybody who 
‘lives at what is known in freight-rate parlance as an interior 
point knows that no railway reduces its rate to shippers beyond 


the river points because of alleged river navigation, For in- 


stance, interior points in Kansas—that is, west of the Missouri 
River—where originates the traffic in wheat and cattle and corn 


and brick and coal and all manner of material. have no ad- 
vantage whatever of any reduction that is made in the rates 
from Missouri River points to the sea or from Missourl River 
points to points beyond the river. Shippers have to pay a higher 
rate from Pittsburg, Kans., from Newton, Kans., on coal and 
on wheat, for example, to New Orleans direct from the place 
where the product originates than ‘they do by way of a Missouri 
River point, and in order to take advantage of the river rates 
or the reduction in rates they must first ship to a river point 
and there unload and reship from that point to the sea or 
market. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. E 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman believe that when- 
ever a railroad puts in a low rate to compete with water trans- 
portation this low competitive rate is always used against the 
railroad in fixing its general rate, and sọ the country at large 
get the benefit of that competition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has always recognized river points as basic rate 
points, and has invariably sustained the higher rate to what 
they call the interior points. Now, there is as much traffic 
3 on the Lincoln Highway as there is on the Missouri 

iver. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. It is true, as the gentle- 
man has stated. that the Interstate Commerce Commission does 
recognize the water rate; but is that an answer to the question 
of my colleague from New York? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is, because the general reduc- 
tion does not occur for the benefit of points beyond the ‘river. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission uses the reduced rate 
to the river points as a reason why the railway must be com- 
pensated by a higher rate, for example, to Topeka, Kans., and 
Newton, Kans., and Wichita and Pittsburg and Independence. 
A low rate to either of the interior points may be confiscatory, 
but not so to the river points. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. ‘They do recognize the 
water rate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; but when there is no 
competition ` 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Then they go further; 
and, as my colleague from New Tork stated, these lower water 
rates are used as an effective argument when you ‘come to inland 


rates. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope the gentleman will get 
his own time. I have only five minutes. I say there is no 
such traffic on any of these alleged navigable streams as jus- 
tifies the basing of rates from these points to the sea and a 
discrimination against what they call interior points, where the 
product really originates. Why, as I stated, there is really 
more traffic on the Jefferson Highway or the Lincoln Highway 
from Pittsburg, Kans., to Kansas City than there is from 
Kansas City to St. Louis on the Missouri River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansns 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. The 
pro forma amendments are withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: it 

Waterway from Galveston to Corpus Christi and channel from Pass 
Cavallo to Lavaca, Tex.: For maintenance, $90,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not suppose anything I say will have any influence 
in shaping the policy of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
but I am going to say it at the risk of not being followed. 

My own judgment is that in the expenditure of money for 
Tivers and harbors, if we would adopt a well-defined policy of 
improving some important channel, and then use that as an 
example to show whether or not water navigation could ‘be 
popularized, we could then go forward, if it preved to be fea- 
sible and desirable to have water navigation, and improve other 
important channels in the United States; but as long as we 
continue te spend money on every kind of a creek with .every 
kind of a name, without any kind of an object except to take the 
money out of the Federal Treasury, we will never have water 
navigation made popular in the United States. 

I would be delighted to see water navigation established and 
‘popularized, and I would like te see the Congress of the United 
States adopt a plan to improve one great river. Take the 
Mississippi River, if yeu like, or the Missouri River, if you 
like— 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Or the Ohio River. 
Mr. MADDEN. Or the Ohio River, if you like, but make it 
one riyer, and spend your money on it until you complete the 
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improvement, and then encourage your citizens tø invest their 
money in facilities to move commerce by water. If you could 
do that you would soon learn whether it was worth while to 
spend money for water navigation in the interior of the coun- 
try; and if such a policy was adopted, it would not take more 
than two or three years to vrove the efficacy of the expenditure 
of money for that purpose. Beeause, if we devoted our energies 
and our money and our scientific knowledge to the improve- 
ment of some great waterway running through the interlor of 
the country, we would soon learn whether or not it is possible 
to compete with the railroads by water. There is no doubt in 
the world but that you can move freight mueh more cheaply by 
water than you can by rail; but you ean not move it by water 
ut all on these inland streams until the streams are put in shape 
where you can run boats on them, and you can not run boats 
on them unless you have a channel, and you ean not have a 
channel unless you spend the money to make it; and there is 
not money enough in the United States, and you could not raise 
money enough in the United States to improve all the channels 
that are proposed to be improved so that they would be worth 
one dollar for navigation purposes. But you can improve one 
channel, and when you have improved that channel, and by its 
improvement you have proved the case, the people of the United 
States will join in and improve other channels. 

It will not do to say that you can not pass a bill with a 
single meritorious proposition in it. It will not do to say that 
you have got to have a lot of items in the bill that have no 
merit in order to pass the items that have merit. I venture to 
predict that if the Board of Engineers and the Chief of 
and the Secretary of War and the President of the United States 
were to come to this Congress with a message saying that the 
improvement of the Mississippi River was one of the prime needs 
of the development of the navigation of the United States, and 
that all other rivers in the United States ought to wait until 
that one was improved, the Congress would adopt it. I venture 
to say if we did the same thing about the Ohio River, Congress 
would adopt that, or if we did the same thing about the Missouri 
River, Congress would adopt that. But when nobody comes here 
with anything that has any merit, you ean not wonder that 
many Members of the Congress, and all the people of the United 
States, except those who are living in the territory where their 
creeks are being improved, objeet to the expenditure of the 
money wastefully. 

I have no disposition to retard the progress of this bill. I 
know it is going to pass this House, and nobody has retarded the 
progress of the bill to-day half as much as the men who are in 
chirge of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison of Mississippi). The time 
of the gentleman has expired. The pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Freeport Harber, Tex.: For maintenance of mouth of Brazos River, 
$66,000; for improvement in accordance with the t submitted 
in House Document No. 1469, Sixty-third Congress, th and 
7800 the conditions set forth in said document, 5130.000 i all, 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if I understand 
the argument of the gentleman from Illinois and the arguments 
made by his allies, the gentleman from Wisconsin and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, who has recently spoken in a mere or 
less personal vein, it is that we should dispense with the water- 
ways and confine all of our transportation operations in this 
vast war to the railroads. In other words, the argument is 
that so long as their particular waterways are improved and 
their railroads are running, it would be useless to develop any 
other waterways in the United States. For instance, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, whose State has secured nearly $60,- 
000,000 for waterway improvements, feels now that he is ready 
for war in his own territory because it has been improved and 
prepared for it. 

The gentleman from Michigan, who was more or less per- 
sonal and more or less accurate in his statements about the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, chafes a little about the ex- 
posure of “pork” in the State of Michigan, although I for one 
am ready to compliment the gentlemen from that great State 
who succeeded in getting $60,000,000; They were wise and in- 
dustrious Representatives. 

But the gentleman from Michigan, having been a soldier and 
therefore sympathetic with the men at the front, would have it 


that the railroads, and the railroads only, should bring up the 
supplies. He would have the soldiers of the United States wait 
until the railroads came up with troops or supplies, whether 


‘the railroads were able to do it or not. Instead of haying two 


means of communication he and the gentleman from Illinois 
would have but one. These are the arguments that the gentle- 
man frem Michigan, who was more or less personal and more 
or less accurate about the motives of other gentlemen, would 
rest upon, and he was a soldier and knows what it means to 
have relief and support in battle. The gentleman was engaged 
in the Spanish-American War, I understand, and fought val- 
iantly. We enn pay him that tribute without reflecting upon 
the other soldiers. But now he opposes a modest appropriation 
of $26,000,000 to enable us to stimulate production and set afloat 
to some of the ports and rivers of the country ships for which 
he and others who oppose this bill have already voted to ap- 
propriate $750,000,000- 

Think of it! These antagonists of rivers and harbors who 
come forth boldly and bravely us soldiers ready for the fray 
and cheerfully vote three billions of the people’s money into the 
hands of certain departments and the Council for National 
Defense for all sorts of purchases, including $750,000,000 for 
the construction of ships, now seek to turn down $26,000,000 
to provide avenues of communication. for the very ships they 
themselves have authorized. 

They ridicule the idea that the river and harbor bill is a 
war measure. Why, gentlemen, I have in my mind one in- 
stance which I now submit to this House as appropriate—that 
of a river across from the city of Philadelphia—where the Gov- 
ernment is seeking to have ships built—warships which it 
badly needs. They have the equipment along that stream to 
build the ships—men, material, and all that—but they are not 
sure they can get the ships out of the stream after they are 
built. They need a greater depth of water. Gentlemen who 
stop appropriations for rivers and harbors simply bottle up 
our ships. It is a poor pretense of patriotism. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ought to build the ships where there 
is water enough. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That might do in Chicago, 
but gentlemen should remember that they had to dig out the 
Clyde, and that shipbuilders must have a suitable environment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and but a new Member of the 
House. I desire to call attention first to the fact that the gen- 
tlemen opposing this bill base their objections more from items 
embraced in former river and harbor bills than from the items 
of the bill now. under consideration. For instance, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] has had a great deal to say 
about the Brazos River, and has quoted from the CONGRESSIONAL ~ 
Recorp of two years ago in the extension of his remarks in the 
Recorp in regard to that project. I desire to call attention to 
the fact, and wish to have it put in the Recorp, that the present 
bill does not embrace any item whatever for the Brazos River. 

Some gentlemen on the minority side of the aisle seem to 

oppose this bill for the reason that it has not been indorsed by 
the Democratic caucus. I am glad those gentiemen are begin- 
ning to look to this side of the aisle for light, but I desire to 
correct their impression as to the caucus action. I have a faint 
recollection of what took place in the Democratic eaucus in 
regard to that measure, and my recollection is different from 
that as stated by those gentlemen who seem to be opposing it 
for that reason. For their information I desire to state that 
the Demoeratie caucus has not barred this bill from actiom in 
this Congress. When the caucus was held the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN] introduced a motion that this 
Congress should embrace certain things within the scope of its 
legislation, and a motion was made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina—the chairman of this committee—to embrace 
a river and harbor bill. Several attempts were made to amend 
that motion and were all voted down. Finally they got into the 
question of prohibition and publie buildings and grounds and all 
that, and then the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcarn] withdrew the whole resolution, and it was all set at 
naught, and no aetion taken thereon at all. He then amended 
his motion and offered an amended program, which Is as follows 
as I read from the minutes of the caucus: 
2 N ‘for war, tlre additional-force bin, the additional 
Navy way 0 and all legislation needed to the country in a better 
state of defense and preparation for action; bills for safeguarding 
of the Nation. 

These included bills rocan submitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by the f Justice, and so on. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Okaran: will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For a question. 


. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask the gentleman what caucus he 
is reading from? ; 

. Mr. MANSFIELD, The Democratic caucus, the one that has 
been under investigation here. Now, then, let us take the propo- 
sition of measures to put the country in a state of preparation 
for war. If I am correctly informed by the chairman of this 
committee, the measures embraced in this bill are recommended 
by the Secretary of War and by the President of the United 
States as war measures, or semiwar measures. I do not believe 
that any gentleman on the floor of this House will dispute that 
these measures for the improvement of rivers arid harbors, for 
carrying our freight and our food and munitions to the fields of 
battle in Europe, are war measures, and those gentlemen who are 
opposed to improving these rivers and harbors and keeping them 
in proper repair for that purpose had as well and with as much 
judgment, in my opinion, get up here and say it would be im- 
proper to keep the railways in proper repair for the transaction 
of such business. ‘ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Secretary of Commerce Redfield, 
5 the President's Cabinet, also in effect indorsed this bill, did 

e not? $ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why, I am so informed. 

I want now to speak of the item Freeport Harbor as a war 
measure, as well as from a commercial standpoint. 

The item under consideration, Freeport Harbor, comes up to 
the full measure from both a commercial and a war point of 
view. The harbor was not made deep enough to accommodate 
ocean-going ships until about two or three years ago. Within 
the past two years the tonnage has increased approximately 
150,000 tons, while the engineer’s report shows that 90,000 tons 
were diverted to an all-rail traffic on account of the inability to 
obtain a sufficient number of light-draft vessels capable of en- 
tering the shallow harbor. Perhaps no other harbor in the 
country has had such an enormous percentage of increase, it be- 
ing approximately an increase of 600 per cent within two years. 

As to the war phase of the case, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that about one-half the sulphur output of the United States 
is produced by the mines at this place, and the Government will 
consume every ton of it in the manufacture of explosives for this 
war. So important is this question considered by the Govern- 
ment that the Secretary of War now has a company of soldiers 
stationed there to guard the sulphur mines and the docks, and 
the Secretary of the Navy is exerting due precautions to protect 
it on the Gulf. As to the great importance of this sulphur mine 
as a war measure, I will ask to have the Clerk read an article 
appearing in the Washington Star of yesterday, written by Mr. 
Frank G. Carpenter, the well-known author and correspondent, 
who has traveled in every land known to civilization, and who 
as an authority upon this subject will not be questioned. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IMPORTANCE OF OUR SULPHUR INDUSTRY IN TIME OF WAR. 
[Copyright, 1917, by Frank G. Carpenter.] 
Freeport, Tex. 


* 

I have come to Freeport to write of an industry that means much as” 
to victory or defeat in our 23 war with Germany. Away down here 
in southeastern Texas, at the mouth of the Brazos River and within a 
short distance of deep water in the Gulf of Mexico, lies a great bed of 
pure sulphur. The bed is more than 500 feet below the surface of the 
earth and it is crowned by a huge dome of rock which has a necklace of 
quicksand. It reaches only 23 feet above the surrounding 5 and 
to look at it you would think it only a hill. The deposit of sulphur is 
gst like another great bed that lies under a similar dome in southern 

uisiana on the edge of the Gulf, and the two deposits are now fur- 
nay — 75 cent of all the sulphur used in the United States. Each 

ue! 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


is pri tens of thousands of tons every month, and both will be 
worked to their full capacity throughout the war. 

But before I describe the wonders going on here let me tell you how 
vital this sulphur has become to our life as a nation. It is needed to 
make the sulphuric acid which is employed in all h explosives, and 
it is the basis of acid phosphate, the commercial fer r upon which 


we 2 5 tor our food supply. 

In the past we bought some of our sulphur from Japan, but this is 
now going to Russia, where it is used for making munitions of war. 
We once got the most of our Supply from Sicily, but that was cut off 
when the Louisiana mines were developed, and of late we have been 
making our sulphuric acid from pyrites the most of which we have 
been importing from Spain and Portugal. We took from those coun- 
tries last year a million and a quarter tons, but the supply has been 
cut off by the submarines, and It will have to be replaced in large part 
hy: sees sulphur mines. 

ust now we are using more sulphur than ever before. usual 
consumption has been in ne eee of 300,000 tons 98 
Last year we used more than three times that quantity, and the bulk 
of the excess went into high explosives for the projectiles shipped to 
our allies. From the Freeport mine a quarter of a million tons was 
shipped to one munitions factory, and I understand that large contracts 
have been placed for the future. F: 3 

The fertilizer companies will need more than 1,000,000 tons of sulphur 
for the acid aye, Syl required by the farmers, but their supply will 
be restricted by the amounts needed in the munitions factories, and it 
may be also by our shipments to Europe. 


ed in making w 
operon which this letter is prin 
magazines, and books. refining petro- 
leum. It is employed in the L 3 of suger, and also in steel, iron, 

coke manu In connection with lime it forms the lime- 
sulphur insecticide which is used 3 in our orc and it 
means the success or failure of our it crop. In sho it is the 
basis of so many different industries that we must have it order to 


Germany a 


oun, 
who went into the employ of the Standard Oil Co. 


made many experiments, 
and there over the deposit, and finally concluded that he could put 
down Oy 5 into the sulphur and melt it by means of superheated water 
in such a way that the Higuid sulphur could be forced up to the surface 
of the earth. He tried ít and it Boeri a success. In 1903 he was 
pace r sulphur in g quantities, and the following year he had 
enough to supply the American market and ship 3,000 tons to France. 
In the meantime the Italians tried to undersell Frasch in 
United States. He showed them what he had and offered to go 
a combination with them to ly the world’s market. They laughed 
at him, but he sent additional s pasa to France and undersold them ; 
and, to make a long story short, it cost them a million or so of dollars 
before they were ready to make a contract with him to keep out of 
the American market and to pay him an annual bonus not to enter their 
market in — : 
Since then the Louisiana Sulphur Co. has, if reports are correct, 
been making enormous profits. e stock is said to be worth upward 


of $1,700 a share, and it is currently reported that every share brings 
in dividends of more than $1,200 a year, or $100 a month, year in 
and year out. The original value of the shares was $100, so t the 


stock really pays 1,200 po: cent, 1 

And now we come to the discovery of these great deposits of sulphur 
at 132 bf were found shortly after the oil began to spout 
on Spin Top Hill. The petroleum deposit at Beaumont, which began 
the oil industry of the has Serger er f under a great dome of rock, and 
it was associated with sulphur. pt. A. F. Lucas, who discovered that 
oll, conceived the idea that he could find oll under any similar dome 
along the Gulf coast. There were many of them, and he explored a 

at number. Among others he sank a well into the dome under which 

his sulphur lies. It was then known as Bryan's mound, and it lay 
here in the prairie only 23 feet above the low coastal plain. 

Capt. Lucas has told me how he sank the well into the mound and 
how, after he had gone down about 900 feet, there came a rush of vile- 
smelling, poisonous, sulphurated hydrogen gas, so strong that it pol- 
luted the air for es around. It was strong enough to kill a mule and 
was deadly to man and It drove the miners away from the well, 
and it kept on flowing for months. 

Capt. Lucas was preseecdng for oil, not for sulphur, and he had no 
idea of the value of his discovery. He allowed his lease to lapse, and 
it was not until within a few years ago that the erty came into 
the hands of the present owners—E. P. Swenson and others—who com- 
prise the Freeport Sulphur Co., which has t millions in sinking 
wells and in building the great plants by which the sulphur is brought 
to the surface. 

But suppose we visit the mine and see how the sulphur flows from 
the earth. We start at the new town of Freeport, which is 2 miles 
away, and ride in automobiles over the prairie. On a little hill in the 
distance we see what seems to be enormous factories, with tall derricks 
about them and oil tanks near by. Between us and the 3 great 
mountains of light yellow stand out against the blue sky. e fac- 
tories contain the machinery which heats the hot water and forces 
it a thousand feet down into the earth; the oll tanks are filled with the 
fuel oll that furnishes the great heat necessary for melting the sulphur ; 
and the mountains of yellow are massive blocks of sulphur built up by 
the streams of lemon-yellow gold, which are pouring forth day and 
= all the year through. 

his is our view from the distance. As the car brings us closer, the 
buildings seem to increase in size until they cover many acres. The 
great blocks of sulphur grow larger and larger, and the immensity of 
the plant dawns upon us. Look at that huge pipe which follows the 
road over which we are riding. That was lald to carry fuel oll from 
the tank steamers in the harbor out to the plant. The mines require 
4, rrels of oll every day, and there are 90, barrels in the 
tanks which stand over them. The company has a fleet of tank 
steamers for brin ng this oil from the we of Tampico, in Mexico, 
and it is used solely for producing the heat. 

The factories are really great hot-water plants. They are filled with 
huge boilers which burn more than a million and a half gallons of oil 
ever week and heat from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 gallons of water a 
day. This water must be raised to a temperature of 332°, or 120° 
above 3 It is then pumped down into the ground through pipes 
a thousand feet long at a pressure of 250 pounds to the square inch. 
It goes through the s of sulphur and melts them to a liquid, which 
the compressed-air machines force to the surface so that it flows out 
in a stream of bright yellow which might be compared with the wine 
known as sauterne. 

The beds of sulphur cover about 500 acres. The chemical lies in 

ets and veins in a gypsum formation heavily loaded with water, 

ut when it comes to e surface it is absolutely pure, and it has 
only to cool to be ready for sale. By chemical mes 15 it is proved to 
it is sold on the guaranty that 


be over 99 per cent pure sulphur, an 
it is 994 per cent pure. 

Now come with me and let us look at the huge blocks of ma (cord 
which stand out against the blue sky. There are a half dozen waiting 
for the steamers to come and take them away, and others are rising 


by the flow of the wells. Here is one that covers more than an acre 
and is more than 40 feet high. It is a mighty cube of light yellow 


as clean as a canary bird fresh from its bath. It has the cubie con- 
tents, I should judge, of a half dozen large flats. Near by it is an- 
other which Is 200 feet wide by 300 feet long and as high as a four- 
story house. It -contains a two and a half million cubic feet, 
and it weighs, I am told, about 100,000 tons. í 
There is a railroad truck running by the second block I have de- 
scribed, and one section of it has been biasted down with te so 
that the sulphur may be broken into such shape that it can be 7 on 
the cars. T The yellow rock is p up 
a clamshell bucket attached to the end of a crane worked by an 
The bucket takes two tons at a bite, and the steam crane 
gs it around and drops it onto the cars. The car is loaded in a 
very few minutes, and we can see lorg trains of this light-yellow chemi- 
5 5 across the prairie and down to the harbor on their way to 
e North. 
But let us see how these great blecks are built up. The sulphur as 
na eat TODETEN SAED Non agp TN DDAR as field close to the 
well. This has been smoothed and a fence of 2-inch planks run around 


it. The planks are nailed to a 10 feet im height so that they make 
a tight d wall, which reac. as as your head. The sulphur 
begins to flow in. It comes out of the pipe im a bolling, bubbling 

so thin that it flows easily over the poue t is now 100 

above the heat of boiling water, but it is sulphur, and it con s or 
freezes at 250° F, 


bed of sul- 
phur rock covering the fround. As more sulphur comes, it flows even! 
over this ce, and the great mass is gradually built up in a so 
I have described. As the buildin 

fence is made higher and 2 until you have at last a wall of 
inclosing the block. b ha 
for an indefinite time on the bed of the pans The planks are now 
taken away and used over again. It takes a well flowing about six 
weeks to make such a block, and at current 
tained in it is worth in the neighborhood of 000. As I figure it, 
the company is now mining E like 2. tons of sulphur a day, 
and its product is about one-half of all the sulphur in the United States. 

This will show you how e e it is that these sulphur mines be 
rater’ and given every facility fo 
‘orm one of the four great sources of supply o 


It is so hot. that it — itself evenly over 
making a great 


paee the sulphur con- 


sn agro about equal to this. 


nd prier to the war 
Tt now has less than 


mainder it refuses to marth i 1 z 

It is also Important that the harbor at Freeport be deepened in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of the War Department. This can be done at a 
cost of $455,000, and a bill to that effect is now before Congress. 
These recommendations advise the increase of the depth to at least 25 
feet and they say that this sum will secure that depth and maintain 
it for three years, which would probably include the term of the war. 

As it Is now the harbor has a channel 18 feet deep and 3 miles 
long, connecting It with the Gulf of Mexico. At the entrance to the 
Gulf great jetties have been constructed. and there are all facilities 
for making an excellent and a permanent deep waterway Into Free- 

ort. -The Brazos River, which ts the longest and largest în Texas, 
s wide and deep all the way to its mouth. It makes a great bend 
between the Guif and the harbor, and at that point it ts crossed by the 
intercoastal canal, which runs north and south along the Gulf. This 
bend makes the harbor landlocked serves as a protection against 
the storms of the sea. 

The deepening of this harbor will give the Southwest another im- 
portant gateway to the Gulf of Mexico. Freeport will form an addi- 
tional outlet for the cotton and grain of this part of the world and the 
sulphur will probably bring ¢hemical plants and sugar refineries bere on 
account of its cheapness. The nearness of the place to the oil fields of 
Mexico may make it an ojil-distributing center, and fuel of? will be the 
basis for a considerable Industrial development. Moreover the port has 
the advantage of being absolutely free as to dock or wharfage charges. 
The land all pte belongs to the company and its plans include the 


build of a ci 
ing FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. This article is from a man capable of 
speaking with authority and who in his travels had occasion to 
stop at Freeport and make a personal investigation of this matter. 

The depth of the harbor being but 18 feet, only a limited num- 
ber of vessels can enter it, and every ton that the Government 
will require to be shipped for its own use by rail to the factories 
of the East will be at an enormous additional expense. An 
Increase to 25 feet, as recommended by the Board of Engineers 
and by the majority of the Rivers and Harbors Committee is 
absolutely essential in the defense of this country and for the 
prosecution of the war, and the Government itself will be more 
thah repaid for the outlay in the lessened expense of trans- 
porting the tonnage it will require for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives for this war, to say nothing of the increased facilities 
in other shipping. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has the approval of the engineers of 
the respective districts, it has the approval of the Chief of 
Engineers, it has the approval of the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Secretary. of Commerce, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, it will 
in due time have the approval of Congress and of the people 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red, Black, Ouachita, Tensas, Boeuf. and Saline Rivers, and Bayous 
Macon, Bartholomew, D’Arbonne, and Corney, Ark. and La.: For main- 
tenance, $65,000. The balance of aprropriations heretofore made for 
the construction of Lock aud Dam No. 7, Ouachita River, Ark. and La. 


is hereby made available, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, for 
the construction of Lock and Dam No. 5. 5 


s 
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Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like the committee to bear with me for five 
minutes: I want to make a reply to the argument of the gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] who says that these projects, 
items of appropriations, ought to come in here in separate bills 
and be dealt with individually and in a separate manner, My 
reply is to read the argument of the distinguished Republican 
floor leader, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. James R. Mann, 
there being no better authority on parliamentary procedure and 
the efficicacy of parliamentary practice. Upon this very ques- 
tion on the 22d day of January, 1917, on the floor of this House, 
Mr. MANN said: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the river and harbor bill comes to the House. 
We call it a pork-barrel bill. It is in the sense that term is used. It 


comes to the House as an omnibus bill, with the items bunched together.. 


If we had a thousand hours in the day and a thousand s im the year 
bat not probably, we might 


and could sit here all the time, 8 
consider those items by themselves. It is never a apt 
ence 


river and harbor items as separate bills, and with some ex 
the House I venture to say that if the river and harbor items were 
introduced as Spats bills by Members from their various districts, 
with those Members pulling and hauling, with the personal influence 
upom the committee, there would be more bad projects reported by 
that system than are reported now, because the committee then would 
say, Oh, the items come up by themselves; the responsibility is not 
upon us, the responsibility is upon the House.” It is an easy question 
to cite the Claims Committee of the House, a good commi „ which’ 
has done excellent work, but which reports more bad bills through 
Code gy solicitation than all the other committees of the House com- 
= because they are separate bills. Pulling and hauling Is what 
gets it. If we should make a lump-sum appropriation to the War De- 
partment, it would not benefit things at all, because half the scannt 
will be taken away. We do not provide for river and harbor Dills until 
they have passed the War Department. Then they have to pass the 
Committee on Rivers and rs, they have to pass the House and 
Senate, though I do not know that that is very much under the cir- 
cumstances, and the giving of a lump sum would only make it worse. 
But to let the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the of War, and one other Secretary, as provided in this bill, 
Select some chief clerk there or some high-priced clerk, wholly subject 
to 717 Influence, iges under the control of a 1 officer, 
holding a tenure of office at the will of the man above him, without 
training, without expertness, for them to pass upon the methods now 
in existence of determining these things by the War Department, would. 
be to ask an ignorant man to judge of the literary ability of a dis- 
tinguished scholar. What is the use? [Applause.] 

Applause. 

Mr. man, just as an evidence of what the Committee of 
the Whole will do, the other day in the consideration of this bill 
an item was brought up here and put into the bill without any 
recommendation by the Army engineers who came before the 
Rivers. and Harbors Committee during the preparation of the 
pending bill. This incident illustrates the excellent judgment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and shows the 
theory of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] to be ex- 
ceedingly faulty; and that better results will be obtained and 
that fewer items of appropriation for bad projects are likely 
to be enacted into law when river and harbor items are bunched 
together and come before the Committee of the Whole in the 
shape of an omnibus bill than if such items come up for con- 
sideration by the committee in separate bills. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress an appropriation was made for the construction 
of Lock 7 on the Ouachita River. Nearly two years have passed 
since that appropriation was made, and thus far no part of the 
appropriation has been utilized. The Secretary of War or the 
War Department has seen proper to recommend that Lock 5 be 
constructed prior to Lock 7, and the bill provides that the ap- 
propriation heretofore made for the construction of Lock T be 
transferred to Lotk 5. But some question arose as to the mean- 
ing of the language in the discretion of the Secretary of War,” 
so I addressed a letter to Col. Newcomer. Acting Chief of En- 
gineers, as to the meaning of that language in the opinion of the 
War Department, and I asked to embody in the Recor» the reply 
to my letter from Col. Newcomer as to the construction of the 
War Department of the language “in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to ` 
extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indieated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 

= War DEPARTMENT, 


Orten OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, June 15, 1917. 


Hon. WILLIAM S. GOODWTN, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: 1. I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of June 13, requesting a statement in 5 | concerning the: inte: 
tation placed upon the expression “in. the discretion of the Secretary 
of War” as found in the following provision concerning the Ouachita 
River in the pending river and harbor bill: 

The balance of appropriations heretofore made for the construction 
of Lock and Dam No. 7, Ouachita River, Ark. and La., fs hereby made 
available, in the diseretion of the Secretary of War, for the construc-- 
tion of Lock and No. 5.“ i 

2. It is the understanding of this office that the exercise of discretion 
by the Secretary of War, as authorized by this item, relates merely to 


. 
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the application of these funds—that is, whether they should be used 
at Dam No. 5 or Dam No. 7. It is the purpose of the legislation, of 
course, to permit the use of these funds at Dam No. 5, but, as is usual 
in such cases where an alternative procedure Is pre osed, the change 
1 Bet ordered without regard to the Secretary o ar, but is left to 
s discretion 


Very respectfully, 


Colonel, Co 
Acting Chief of Engineers, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arkansas River, Ark, and Okla.: For maintenance by snagging oper- 
ations, $35,000, 

Mr, FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. > 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOCHT. Suppose the gentleman makes it a little more. 
I want a minute or two more, possibly. 

Mr. SMALL. Six minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. I have no wish to tire the committee, but if I 
should want a minute or two more to ask Mr. Moore some 
questions I would like to have it. 4 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man says he wants eight minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Suppose you make it 10 minutes. I have not 
been here for a week, even to listen, being ill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I really meant to ask my 
colleague from Pennsylvania a question; but much has been 
said since the gentleman took his seat, and I will therefore 
make a few additional observations and then propound the 
question; and I trust he may have abundant opportunity to 
make an amplified answer, because it involves the great State 
of Pennsylvania during a period of possibly half a century, and 
it may take him a little while to answer that question. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great deal here about waterways 
and about $150,000,000 being spent on the Mississippi River and 
the large amounts on its tributaries. There has been little 
said, or nothing said, about the old canal system we had in this 
country, which, I believe, in its time carried more commerce 
than is proposed to be carried with all these improved water- 
ways we have been discussing since I have been here during the 
past 10 years. I believe this is the first session that a bill has 
had a fair chance of passing, and just how that happens I will 
refer to more specifically when I propound my question to the 
gentleman from Philadelphia. 

These waterways were extended along every river and 
through every valley and carried this early commerce. It is a 
known fact that after they had been chartered and dug and 
put into operation, before there was an opportunity for a devel- 
opment of commerce sufficient to pay the overhead charges and 
bond interest, along came the railroads, which took away most 
of the freight with the result that in a very short time, in ‘order 
to make the railroads pay, the gentlemen who were operating 
the railroads having control of the legislatures of the various 


H. C. NEWCOMER, 
3 of Engincers 
nited States Army. 


[After a pause.] 


States of the Union soon found a way to have the canals aban- 


doned. Now the railroads are said to be unable to carry the 
traffic which has since developed, and this “ pork barrel” bill 
is the result, I merely want to go on record here this afternoon 
in the presence of this prolonged debate in regard to waterways, 
and what you are going to do on the rivers of the West and 
elsewhere, that with this enormous sum of money appropriated 
for the restoration of those old canals I believe you will get 
better results, more permanent results than you will by using 
it to clean out rivers, then forever keep them free. I understand 
the bed of the Mississippi River is higher than the adjacent land, 
and might not the operation affect other streams in lowlands in 
a similar way? Instead of trying to dam a river, why not arrest 
at the source the flow of the water that comes in a mighty 
tide and sweeps down through that great valley; why not do 
what is proposed to be done and is being done in Pennsylvania, 
and that is to arrest the flow of water which will give you an 
average flow throughout the year and will restrain the awful 
floods that come down as they do in the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi and fill up and change your channels and cause a neces- 
sary continual recurrence of these enormous expenditures to 
keep them open. j 

Therefore, let me say in passing, if. you had canals as you had 
in the old days you would be getting somewhere and you would 
be getting somewhere in a permanent way without recourse to 
a pork-barrel legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. . Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the 
committee that I may come to my real point and ask my friend 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania be extended five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, Mr. Chairman, in the presence of the 
fact that we have been here during all these months and have 
responded, as some say, patriotically, and others say foolishly, 
to every call made by the President of the United States to 
delegate to him every conceivable kind of power, power which 
is such as no despot upon any throne ever had, why is it, sir, 
that you decline here to permit the President of the United 
States to meet this whole situation and end all disputes by per- 
mitting him to select such enterprises as may be necessary for 
helpfulness in this time of trial when we are to “bring Ger- 
many to terms and end the war“? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman was not here when we debated 
it the other day? 

Mr. FOCHT. I may not have been here but, nevertheless, 
you declined to permit him to do it. 

Mr. SMALL. The House did that. 

Mr. FOCHT. You represent the House 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the question of order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rules of the House forbid 
that gentlemen should be addressed in the second person. That 
= is violated here every day by gentlemen who really know 

er. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I started to 
say the statement had also been made here a number of times 
that every item in this bill had been recommended by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers and the President 
had approved them. : 

Mr. FOCHT. This bill. as it stands now? 

Mr. SMALL. Les. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, in justice to you, I want to say 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Then why not permit the President to pass 
upon these items if they should be questionable? 

Mr. FOCHT. I will give the gentleman a ‘quarter of a 
minute to answer his question. 

Mr. SMALL. That would be superfluous. The President has 
already passed upon them. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Kansas wishes to so scrupulously observe the proprieties 
and the canons of good taste in this very decorous debate that 
I have heard for a number of days, I will then refer to the 
gentleman from Philadelphia—if you will please tell me how I 
shall designate him. I do not think it is necessary 

Mr. MADDEN. He is the “ Little Napoleon ” of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania ” is correct. s 

Mr. MADDEN. I should say “the Little Napoleon of the 
House,” 

Mr. FOCHT., In other words, he knows his business and 
never loses? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman desire me 
to stand? 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, no; not for this question. You can not 
endure it. Now, my friends, a Member of Congress is suppos-d 
to have graduated from an earlier school of politics. If he is 
a statesman, he has certainly been a politician, and now I am 
not certain whether my friend 

Mr. MADDEN. A statesman is a politician who is dead. 

Mr. FOCHT. A dead statesman; well, a successful politi- 
cian is a statesman, and there are no dead ones here. It is 
evident to my mind from what has been said here in regard to 
this that there are very few Members living on a water front 
or asking for an appropriation in this bill who have not been 
members of some legislative body, for they all seem too familiar 
with “ logrolling.” 7 

Mr. MADDEN. I think some of them ought to be tapped. 

Mr. FOCHT, I think I heard the Little Napoleon” from 
Pennsylvania—the “ Little Corporal ”—make the declaration 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr, Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
stand. That is beautiful. 
along for some time. 

Mr. FOCHT. He asked for his own designation, and probably 
he will get an epitaph some time, but let us hope not soon. 
I do not know what it will be, but it is evident from what he 
said here about this gentleman getting his, and that gentleman 
having already gotten his, and consequently turned reformer, 
that “logrolling” is familiar. I am also from Pennsylvania, 
and when I saw those dams being erected in the great Ohio 
River, down by the home of my old friend, Matthew Stanley 
Quay, I wondered if he had not had something to do with put- 
ting those improvements there, and that presented the ques- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I ask unanimous consent for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute more. Is there 
objection? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSHT. Now, I want to know from my friend from 
Pennsylvania, who is clearly the leader of our delegation, be- 
fore I could consider for a minute if I am to be in the class 
of the rest of the gentlemen whom he has described before this 
committee, what are you getting out of the “pork barrel” for 
Pennsylvania? Get up and answer if you want the 36 votes 
from the Keystone State. [Laughter.j 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In this bill we are securing 
an appropriation for the Ohio River that carries the coal from 
Pennsylvania into the great bread basket of the world, all the 
way down to New Orleans; we are providing for a channel in 
the Delaware River, which is the greatest commercial river in 
the United States; also for a channel in the Schuylkill River; 
and consideration is given to the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal, a war measure, which I have confidence will enable the 
commerce of Pennsylvania to kiss the commerce of the Southern 
States and pass it on to New York and New England. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Why kiss the commerce? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I avill say it is a worthy if 
not brilliant championship, although I have not yet said I 
would vote for the “ pork-barrel” bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman a question on this paragraph, under the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] may have one 
minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kansas may proceed 
for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wanted to know from the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the chairman of the committee, 
what justification there is for this item on lines 22 and 23? I 
know something about the Arkansas River. Iam just interested 
in knowing what justification there is for this item of $35,000. 

Mr. SMALL. I will answer the gentleman's question frankly. 
The commerce on that river is not as large in volume as could 
be desired. [Laughter.] I am speaking seriously and frankly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. , 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to me for one question? 

Mr. SMALL. First, Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to 
proceed for one minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Ts there objec- 
tion? S 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. This. $35,000 carried on this item is under a 
modified project to confine the work upon the rivers named to 
snagging operations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why did they snag the operations? ILaugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I beg the gentleman from Tli- 
nois not to interrupt. This is serious. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL, And it is intended as a modification of all pre- 
vious projects. Now, it is believed that the existing commerce 
on the river will justify the increased appropriation. The gen- 
tleman has some familiarity with the river, and I hope he will 
vote for this. 


LY——270 


I ask my friend to let that 
It is the finest thing that has come 


Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. My familiarity with the river is 
that you can always see more of the bottom than of the water. 
[Laughter.] You can rarely see anything but the sand in the 
Arkansas River, 

Mr. SMALL. That is not always true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. In flood time, just as in 
Cow Creek, the Arkansas will show considerable water, 
[Laughter.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Black and Current Rivers, Ark. and Mo.; White, St. Francis, and 
L'Anguille Rivers and Blackfish Bayou, Ark.: For maintenance, $28,700. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. I dislike very much to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of the House, but—— 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me to 
interrupt him in order to ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on the pending paragraph close in six minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. I probably. will take not more than two 
minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Make it four” minutes, including two minutes 
for the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the pending paragraph 
close in four minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted, if I could, 
to call attention to the awkwardness of the language in the 
preceding paragraph for maintenance of snagging operations. 
I can not understand why we should spend $28,000 to snag the 
operations in the Arkansas River. It seems ridiculous. I think 
if we are to spend the money it should be for improvement, 


- [Laughter. ] 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, That is to enable the sand to go 
down the river. Occasionally there is a tree lying diagonally 
across the river, and that stops the sand from running down, and 
ee idea is to take out this snag so as to enable the sand to go 
down. 

Mr. MADDEN, I did not so understand the language. I 
thought when you snagged the operation you stopped it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
sand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the sand flows very quickly. 
You ought not to snag it when it does begin to flow. [Laughter.] 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand that the gentleman considers 
that there is no water in sight in this river and other rivers? 

Mr, MADDEN. I have not had my glasses adjusted so that 
I am sable to see those things. 

Mr. RANDALL. If that is true, I wonder whether that is the 
reason why it is supported by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER]? 

Mr. MADDEN. As I say, I have not had my glasses adjusted 
so as to enable me to see these things, but I am quite sure if you 
went down into the sand far enough you would find some mois- 
ture. But I do not see why you should snag that. [Laughter.] 
Why not keep the money in the Treasury rather than snag the 
water that is hidden in the sand? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. This is directly in line with the question of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]; $189,517 is on 
hand to the credit of the Arkansas River, uncontracted for, on 
the Ist day of March; $3,823,000 has been appropriated for the 
Arkansas River. In 1915 the actual commerce, excluding sand 
hauled a short distance, was about 14,123 tons. That is the 
return for an expenditure of nearly $4,000,000. i 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does the gentleman exclude sand from 
the boats upon thesé rivers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Toledo, Port Clinton, Sandusky, Huron, Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, 
Fairport, Ashtabuta, and Conneaut Harbors, Ohio: For maintenance, 
$132,000 ; completing improvement of Lorain Harbor in accordance with 
the Erne submitted in House Document No, 980, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 
ment, $16,500; for improvement of Cuyahoga River, Cleveland Harbor, 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 707, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 


forth in said document, $5,000: Provided, That the Government's share 
in the cost of the improvement in accordance with the final plans 


It is to promote the flow of the 
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adopted shall not exceed $400,000; in all, $153,500. The une ded 
‘balances of pp om eg heretofore made and authorized for the im- 
- provement of Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, are hereby made available for 
completing improvement in accordance with the rt summitted in 
House Document No. 983, Sixty-fourth Congress, session. 


Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BATHRICK offers the following amendment: Page 19, line 12, after 
the figures “ $16,500,” strike out the semicolon and insert in accordance 


with House cument No. 985. Sixty-fourth Foppen, completing im- 
8 of Lorain Harbor, $63,150, and $5, annually for main- 
enance.” 


Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the members of 
the committee will not do me the favor to give me their attention 
on this item, pertaining seriously to the welfare of a very pros- 
perous community and an important harbor in my district? 

Mr. MADDEN. Lorain? 

Mr. BATHRICK. The harbor of Lorain. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I want 
to say that I was very happy to help to originate the improve- 
ment of Lorain Harbor several years ago when I was on the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and I think it is a very 
worthy project. * 

Mr. BATHRICK. I thank the gentleman very much and I am 
sure the committee will respect his judgment. I wish to say 
that the citizens of the town of Lorain, a place of 60,000 in- 
habitants, have very thoroughly shown their good will by 
spending $550,000 of their own money, bonding the city, to 
improve the harbor and the river that runs into it, in order to 
make it a successful business proposition, 

When the jetties were built which form this harbor an old 
mistake was made that has been made at many other harbors, 
The jetty on the west side was not brought up close to the shore. 
The result was that this construction created a current. For 
years that current, coming in from the west out of the lake, 
has carried into the harbor thousands of tons of sand, cutting 
away a high bank upon the shore, until the facilities for ship- 
ping there have become seriously impaired. This amendment 
that I ask you to put into this bill has been approved by Gen. 
Black in Document 985. A memorial was made to Congress by 
the Secretary of War in April a year ago to the effect that this 
item was approved by the Board of Engineers, but it has not 
been put into this bill by the committee. 

We speak about river and harbor improvement being con- 
nected with war purposes. In this harbor is a very large ship- 
building firm that will likely build ships for the Government in 
this emergency. ‘Time after time the tugs have been obliged 
to pull ships off these sand bars because of the bank erosion, 
which I have explained to you. The bill carries an item of 
$16,500 to bring this west jetty up to the shore and stop the 
current that is carrying in this sand. but that does net help the 
present condition of the harbor. Of the 60 acres of the harbor a 
large proportion of the anchorage has been thus destroyed. If 
we are to maintain these various harbors and keep them for the 
commerce that is plying in and out, to carry on not only the 
commercial trade uf the country but to afford suitable war 
transportation facilities, we must not pare these expenditures 
too closely. We have in Lorain a large steel compuny which 
must get in bontloads of ore and get out its finished products. 
If you wish to assist the Government in its shipbuilding, you 
must an the Lorain company to take out the ships that it builds 
for the Government, and to do this you must fix our harbor, and 
this is a war measure in this respect. 

I ask you gentlemen of the House to put this into the bill. It 
has been recommended by the Board of Engineers, as I wish 
to repeat, in Document 985, and evidently the matter was over- 
looked in the committee consideration of this bill. Water that 
was 21 or 22 feet deep has been decreased in depth to 15, 12, and 
even to 8 feet by the filling in of this sand. I ask gentlemen of 
the House to help me put into the bill this item of $63.500, and 
$5,000 for maintenance. It is a very small matter. considering 
the fact that 8,000,000 tons of commerce are carried into and 
out of that port every year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly explain to me 
the source from which this sand came? 

Mr. B. THRICK. I explained that the jetty was not brought 
in close to the shore, a common mistake formerly made in the 
construction of many harbors, and the current thus created by 
the winds and waves has eroded the sand from the bank. bring- 
ing thousands of tons of it into the harbor. That is the situation 

we want to cure. Now, in this item of $16,500 the citizens con- 


trihnte $3,000, which makes it $19,500. But they have already 


expended a large sum, and the whole project. costing about 
$800,000, is not much more than we have ourselves cuntributed. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, it is never any pleasure to op- 
pose the wishes of a fellow Member who wishes to amend a 
pending bill, and certainly it is no agreeable task in this in- 
‘stance. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK] has cer- 
tainly done his part in urging this additional new project be- 
fore the House, and whatever may be the action of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman in every respect ‘has discharged his duty 
‘diligently and faithfully. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Les. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The gentleman went with me to see Col. 
Newcomer, and in our presence did not Col. Newcomer say he 
did not object te this going into the bill? 

Mr. SMALL, I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The gentleman was present; he can say 
yes or no. 

Mr. SMALL. Col. Newcomer stated that, but that was not 
the entire conversation. He said as representing the Chief of 
Engineers he would not object to any item going in the bill 
or to the exclusion of any item, but that this was not one of the 
projects the Chief of Engineers or the Secretary of War could 
recommend for inclusion in this bill. The gentleman will re- 
member that such was the conversation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. Loraine Harbor is an important harbor; 
it has a large commerce of about 7,000,000 tens, and no one 
questions the importance of the project, but what is the status 
of that harbor? The existing project provides for an outer 
harbor protected by a breakwater to provide a depth of 21 
feet below mean lake level. We have one new project included 
in the bill of $19.500, and the city of Loraine is to contribute 
83.000, leaving $16,500 for the Government. That new project 
that is in the bill provides for the extension of the west brenk- 
water to the shore to stop the erosion and filling up of the 
channel of the harbor. Now, the gentleman wants to have an 
additional new project the purpose of which is to increase the 
depth of the harbor 1 additional foot. I want to be frank 
with the gentleman, because it is a serious matter with him. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I am much obliged to the gentleman for 
his desire to compliment me in this matter, but the matter 
would not be serious with me if it was not serious for the 
commerce of Loraine Harbor. 

Mr. SMALL, I meant serious in the gentleman in his repre- 
sentative capacity, of course. Loraine Harbor is not the only 
harbor for which an increased depth is sought and not the only 
harbor with a favorable report for an increased depth. We 
must look after them all. If the project is adopted for Loraine 
Harbor, it will differentiate it from all the other ‘harbors which 
are seeking increased depth. Loraine Harbor will be provided 
for in good time just as other harbors will be. 

I want to state another fact about the matter: The project 
has been carefully considered by the Chief of Engineers on its 
merits and in relation to other harbors on the lake, and the 
conclusion of it all was that the emergency was not sufficient 
to justify the recommendation of its inclusion in this bill; that 
there were other harbors on the Great Lakes similarly situated 
and seeking greater depth, and in good time they will be recog- 
nized in the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish the gentleman from North 
Carolina would take enough time to answer a question, 

Mr. SMALL. eI will ask for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Ohio hav- 
ing made out a good case for Lorain Harbor, and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina having stated that there was a large 
commerce, what object is there to taking $16.000 out of the 
Arkansas River project and putting it into Lorain Harbor— 
cutting down the Arkansas River project to that extent? 

Mr. SMALL. I do not know whether the gentleman is 
facetious or serious in his question. s 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am positively serious. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman had an opportunity to strike 


} out the item relating to the Arkansas River, but he did not do 


it, We are now considering Lorain Harbor. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I would not impose upon 
the House if this were not a serious matter. I have told you 
that there is a 60-acre harbor there and that nearly half of it 
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has been filled in, and it is a positive impediment to the large 
ships bringing the raw materials and the finished products in 
and out, and it is absolutely necessary that this work should be 
done. If I did not think so, I would not come to you under the 
circumstances of the present and ask the House to vote with me 
on this proposition. I have made no representation that is not 
entirely correct regarding the matter, and the people of my 
community, with its big factories, where they employ thousands 
of men, are positively hampered by these conditions. At times it 
is difficult to pull these big lake steamers off the bottom. I ask 
the gentllemen to vote this in, for I know it is right. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SMALL) there were—ayes 31, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I believe the amendment is 
faulty in its description of the document referred to. and I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment may be read. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the amendment 
when it was read. I will ask the gentleman if it is inserted in 
the proper place? 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is in the proper place, but it fails to 
properly describe the session of Congress in the document re- 
ferred to. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To have the amendment again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that the amendment just adopted be again re- 
ported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, can it not be agreed that that 
language may be corrected informally by the Clerk? For in- 
- stance, the item of $5,000 made in this does not belong there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The document is not properly referred to. 
It just refers to the Sixty-fourth Congress, and it should-say 
“ Sixfy-fourth Congress, first session.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent. that we 
may recur to this later on and put it in proper shape. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the committee may recur to this amend- 
ment later on for the purpose of correcting its verbiage. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina what his intention is about running 
to-night? 

Mr. SMALL. Until about T o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. A good many Members object to that. 

Mr. SWITZER. I would suggest that there probably will not 
be any discussion of the next two pages. 

Mr. MADDEN, I desire to determine whether the gentleman 
expects to rise pretty soon? 3 

Mr. SMALL. My thought was to move to rise at 7 o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to embarrass 
the progress of the bill by making the point of order that there 
is no quorum present, but all of the delay that has been caused 
in the consideration of the bill to-day has been by the chair- 
man of the committee and the members of the committee in 
making speeches. 

Mr. DUPRE. How about the gentleman from Illinois? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will agree to stop at half 
past 6. 1 shall not make it. 

Mr. SMALL. Let us read until half past 6. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I want to have an understanding. 

Mr. SMALL, I may have been unfortunate in my expression, 
but I intended to agree to that. 

Mr. MADDEN.: Does the gentleman agree to that? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; and I couple with it the hope that we 
may read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mackinac, Cheboygan, Rogers City, Alpena, Harbor Beach, and Mon- 
roe Harbors, Saginaw, Black, Clinton, and Rouge Rivers, Mich.: For 
maintenance, $13,500; for improvement of Harbor Beach Harbor in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1700, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, $100,000; in all $113,500, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 


What is the request of the gentleman from 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 21, line 7, after the numerals “ $100,000,” insert the follow- 


* For e the Rouge River, Mich., in accordance with the 
report submitted House Document No, 2063, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
Second session, and ser $y to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$490,000: Pro „ That the Secretary of War may in his discretion 
substitute Plan B for Plan A.” 

And strike out the numerals “ $113,500” at the end of line 7, page 
21, and insert in lien thereof the numerals “ $603,500.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, probably the committee desires 
some statement about this amendment which has been offered. 
This is a new project for the further improvement of the Rouge 
River, Mich., near the city of Detroit. The project is for a 
channel 200 feet wide, 21 feet deep, leading up the river, at a 
cost of $490,000. There is an alternative plan, although the 
engineers prefer plan A. It is put in the alternative form in the 
bill in order to avoid the possibility of being held up by contigu- 
ous landowners. Mr. Chairman, the urgency of this appropria- 
tion consists in this: There is a large prospective commerce on 
that stream, The largest increment will come from certain 
improvements by the Ford Motor Co. They are constructing 
a large blast furnace for the production of pig iron. and also a 
plant for the production of steel, and also a large plant for the 
manufacture of the new Ford farm tractor, which has been 
developed and which it is now believed is such a device as will 
meet a great demand among the farmers of the country. I-need 
not refer to the importance of increasing our production of iron 
and of steel. The amount of both iron and steel being produced 
at this plant, it is said, will largely exceed the quantity reqnired 
by this company in the production of Ford automobiles and the 
farm tractor. — 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman give some explanation as 
to why this item was not included in the original bill? 

Mr. SMALL. With pleasure.” There seems to haye been 
some misunderstanding as to when the committee was going to 
consider the bill. After the committee had reported the bill, 
several gentlemen came here from that section, one of whom was 
Mr. William Livingstone. He came to the committee, and I 
told him the situation, and referred him to the Secretary of 
War. The matter was discussed at that time. That was after 
the bill was reported, but no final conclusion was reached. At 
a later time they presented the matter to the Council of National 
Defense and the Department of Agriculture. The Department 
of Agriculture has tested quite thoroughly this farm tractor and 
has given it their approval, and it may be of interest to Members 
to know that this tractor will do the work of four horses and 
will be a great labor-saving device. But to proceed, they then 
took it up with the Council of National Defense and the De- 
partment of Agriculture with the result that the department 
and the Council of National Defense entered into correspond- * 
ence with the Secretary of War regarding the matter and urg- 
ing that it constituted an emergency, in view of the production 
of farm tractors, including the production of steel, which en- 
titled it to be included in this bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is this land of which the gentleman spoke on 
the river? 

Mr. SMALL. The plant, the gentleman means? 

Mr, GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. On the river, yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. So it will vastly increase the value of the 
land, I suppose, to have this improvement made? 

Mr. SMALL. I thought the gentleman meant where was the 
plant of the Ford Co. ` 

Mr. GILLETT, I did. 

Mr. SMALL, It will be located on the river. 

Mr. GILLETT. I say it will very much increase the value of 
that land to have this improvement made? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, naturally it would. It may be also of 
interest to the gentlemen to know that this farm tractor has 
within the past three months been adopted by the English Gov- 
ernment and Mr. Ford very generously sent his men over with 
plans and a plant has been erected there and they are manufac- 
turing them largely. 

It has been recently brought 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, J ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes, because I wish to direct some 


inquiries to the gentleman, 
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Mr. SMALL. I ask for five minutes, then. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. The Belgian mission since their arrival here 
have also become interested in it, and on account of the increased 
production of steel and on account of affording opportunity for 
the easy production of this farm tractor this project was re- 
garded as one proper to be included in the bill. 

And I have here a letter from the Secretary of War, which 
I will not have the time to read fully, but will insert in th 
Recorp. The letter is as follows: , 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 13, 1917. 


Mr Dear Ma. SMALL: I have given consideration to the suggestion 
that the pending river and harbor bill be amended so as to include the 
immedinte undertaking of the proposed improvement of Rouge River, 
Michigan, and I now beg leave to recommend that an amendment to that 
effect be introduced into the bill ff it can be done at this stage. It is 
unnecessary for me to tell you personally the nature of this improve» 
ment. The War Department has already recommended the iture 
of about $490,000 at that place, provi local interests assume the cost 
of the land rights, alteration bridges, etc., which would provide a 

nel from the Detroit River to the site of the new blast furnaces 
which are being built by Mr. Ford on the Rouge River. At this point 
Mr. Ford is also building a faetory for the manufacture of tractors, thus 
combining the reduction of fron ore and its finished manufacture to a 
valuable implement for farm use. 

E do not feel justified in expressing my personal opinion on the Im- 
portance of this Improvement from a commercial or agricultural point 
of view, but the economy of transportation effected by 3 this 
river available as an inlet for raw material seems to me direet y re- 
lated to the present emergencies of national defense, and, as all the 
eonditions Imposed by the War nt in its original recommenda- 
tion of the project haye been met, I hope it will be found possible to 
include the project in the pending bill. 


Cordiall, 
a Nawrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Hon. Jonx H. SMALL, 
Chairman Rivers and Harbors Committee 
House of Representatives. 

So it has the recommendation of the Secretary of War. The 
matter has been carefully considered, and this conelusion has 
only been reached after mature consideration, and I hope the 
amendment, which is offered as a committee amendment, will be 
adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly, 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the proposition, it is to 
improve the River Rouge, which is a tributary of the Detroit 
River, some 12 miles from Detroit, in a suburb of what is 
known as Dearborn Township? 

Mr, SMALL. I am not familiar with that location. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand this expenditure is to be 
for the benefit of just merely one private individual or a firm, 
namely, Henry Ford & Son, which is the concern that is to man- 
ufacture the Ford farm tractor? 

Mr. SMALL. Unquestionably the Ford company will furnish 

the largest commerce. And I should have said that the largest 
commerce, of course, will be iron ore going up the river, and 
the standardized boats on the lake which transport iron ore 
can not load to their full capacity and go up the river at its 
present depth. If the gentleman has the map before him, he 
will see—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, I have just obtained a cepy of it, but I 
have not had time to study it. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will see that there are other 
industries there. There is the Detroit Steel Co., for instance, 
and a lumber company and carbon works. There is other com- 
merce to be affected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the project, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, if he has stated it—and I have not given it 
the thorongh consideration that the gentleman may have given 
it—this improvement is for the sole purpose of improving the 
property of Henry Ford & Son, located in Dearborn Township. 

As I understand the gentleman's amendment, the purpose is 
to expend some four hundred thousand and odd dollars on this 
improvement. Is that the amount of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMALL. That is the amount to be appropriated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the total amount that will be ex- 
pended to complete the project? G 

Mr. SMALL. Four hundred and ninety thousand dollars is 
the total amount. The total amount is recommended because of 
the necessity of completing the improvement at the earliest date 
and in the interest of economy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the extent of the improvement, as to what length on the 
Rouge River this dredging is going to take place in order to 
reach the Ford property? 

Mr. SMALL. It provides for a channel 21 feet deep through 
a canal, which is designated as plan “A,” and which is recom- 
mended as preferable to plan “ B.” Local interests must donate 
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the land, assume the cost of bridge alterations, and all damages 
that may result from the improvement; and further, must pro- 
vide a suitable turning basin for public use at the upper end 
of the improvement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand, the project the 
Government is undertaking—— - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the project, the Govern- 
ment is undertaking the dredging of a stream that is to-day not 
navigable, for a distance of 4.4 miles, to reach the property of 
same private individual who wishes to erect a private estab- 
lishment there, so that the lake boats can reach his premises? 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will permit me to answer, 
J will state very frankly that the Ford Motor Co. from the port 
will furnish the greater part of the commerce. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that Henry Ford & Son, 
who control this property, as distinguished from the Ford Motor 
Co., will be the sole beneficiaries of this improvement on the 
Rouge River? Is it not a fact that Henry Ford & Son own all 
the land above the mouth of the Rouge River? F, 

Mr. SMALL. I will read from the report of the Chief of 
Engineers. He says the district officer states that other com- 
panies make use of the river, and some of them desire an in- 
8 depth, which will be fully met by the improvement pro- 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me just along 
that line, I would like to say this further: As I stated frankly, 
Ford, by whatever name you please, the Ford Motor Co, or 
Henry Ford & Son—whoever is the owner of this blast furnace 
for the production of pig iron and steel and this tractor plant— 
will furnish the greater part of the commerce. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, that does not militate against the proposition that if there 
is commerce there, justifying the appropriation for the improve- 
ment, it ought to be made. The mere fact that there is only 
one company or one partnership which is going to engage in 
this large industry, to furnish all of this large water commerce, 
ought not to militate against it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. IS it not a fact that the Ford Co. alone will 
require a daily tonnage of about 6,000 tons of ore, averaging 
that every day throughout the year? And is it not a fact also 
that where a vast industry of that kind springs up at one given 
place it always necessarily and inevitably carries in its train 
other industries which grow out of it and become assessory to 
it and a part of the same line of industries which that simply 
is the beginning of? 

Mr. SMALL. That almost invariably follows. May I call the 
attention of the gentleman from Wisconsin to this? There is 
no commerce from this plant at the present time at all. 

i h STAFFORD. A year ago it was nothing more than farm 
a 

Mr. SMALL. I was going to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the ecommerce already on the river. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The part of the property that is to be im- 
proved for the benefit of Henry Ford & Son was only farm land 
a year ago. Then he started the plant to manufacture Ford 
tractors. 

Mr. SMALL. The Rouge River had a commerce in the year 
1915 of 1,651,833 tons. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That commerce is only at the mouth of the 
river, not at this point, where this improvement is sought to 
be made. There is the gentleman here from Detroit, and if I 
am in error I would like to be corrected. 

Mr. SMALL. I have never been to Detroit, and I can only 
base my statement on the engineer’s report. I think the gen- 
tleman is mistaken about this. I think the commerce exists 
on the river. I admit that the proposed ‘improvement provides 
a channel farther up the river than has heretofore existed for 
general commerce, but: 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to direct this inquiry to the 
gentleman: Is there any instance where the National Goyern- 
ment has appropriated money for the dredging of a channel 
which is for the sole benefit of one individual concern? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 
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Mr. SMALL. Will not the 5 withdraw that and let 
us complete this item? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the ‘gentleman from Massachusetts 
withhold his point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. It is apparent that you are not going to com- 
plete it in the near future. I will withhold it for five minutes 
further. 

Mr. SMALL. We are going to rise at half past 6. We will 
complete it by that time. 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold it for five minutes. Then I 
will renew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SMALE] may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. I can not recall where any river has been im- 
proved solely for the benefit of one corporation or one firm. 
However, the fact that one corporation may furnish the larger 
proportion of this commerce may be somewhat unusual. Still 
they do not furnish all the commerce. There are other indus- 
tries there, as shown by the fact that for the year 1915 there 
was over 1,600,000 tons of commerce, at a valuation of over 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is at the mouth of the ‘river where 
there is a coke establishment. That is not at the place’ where 
the land is owned exclusively by Henry Ford & Son, and where 
this improvement is to be made. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Donz- 
mus] give us some information on that point? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I will state to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that this improvement is not entirely for the benefit of Mr. 
Ford. It is true that the land on which he is building this 
establishment was at one time farm land. It is also true that 
the land upon which the city of Milwaukee stands was at one 
time farm Jand; and to my mind the fact stated by the gentle- 
man forms no logical objeetion to this project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that the land on the upper 
stream, where most of this money is to be expended, is owned 
exclusively by Henry Ford & Son, and that the benefit will 
redound exclusively to that concern? 

Mr. DOREMUS. No; that is not true. The gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. There are various property owners along 
the River Rouge, and if this river is deepened, as provided 
in the amendment offered by the committee, it will inure to the 
benefit not only of Mr. Ford but of every other manufacturer 
who locates upon the river. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much land do Henry Ford & Son own 
at Dearborn and along the River Rouge? 

Mr. DOREMUS, I have no idea. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Several thousand acres, do they not? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Quite a lot of it; yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I am obliged to the gentleman for furnishing 
the information. If he desires to make any further statement in 
my time he may do so, or we will get him time. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I have nothing further to suggest, unless 
some one wishes to ask me another question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the chairman of the committee 
this question: I notice in the report of the Chief of Engineers 
that he makes a recommendation for only $200,000 as the first 
appropriation. 

Mr. SMALL. As the initial appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And he recommends a contract authoriza- 
tion for the balance? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the amendment provides for the ap- 
propriation of $490,000. 

Mr. SMALL. The recommendation of the board was for an 
initial appropriation of $200,000, but because of the importance 
of finishing this improvement as soon as possible and because 
economies in the work could be effected, it was deemed advisable 
to recommend the appropriation of the entire amount at this 
time. These constitute the reasons for appropriating in this case 
the entire estimated cost. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. N 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 


Mr. SMALL. We had an agreement with the gentleman from 
Ilinois to rise at 6.30. Let us go on until then. 

Mr. WALSH. I was not aware of any agreement with the 
gentleman from Illinois, but I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 


| that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 


counting.] Forty-four Members present, not a quorum. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, we had a discussion of this 
matter a while ago and an agreement to rise at 6.30. I do not 


think it was gracious or right for the gentleman to make the 
point of no quorum. I move that the committee do now rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Huxeureys, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had .under consideration the river and 
harbor bill (H. R. 4285) and had come to no conclusion thereon. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
` The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, June 26, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for removal and storage of 
Patent Office models (H. Doc. No. 203); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. ; 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, sub- 
mitting an urgent estimate of appropriation for preventing estab- 
lishment and spread of pink boll worm in Texas (H. Doc. No. 
2) ae the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
print 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 5180) to authorize the 
establishment in the War Department of a board on military, 
engines; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 5181) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States“; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5182) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 5183) accepting the establish-; 
ment of the route of the national or Cumberland road through 
the city of Wheeling, in the State of West Virginia, as declared 
by the Legislature of the State of West Virginia; to the Commit- 
tee on Roads. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 5184) to authorize the 
President to exempt from foreign military service, upon their 
request, such citizens of German or Austrian birth or descent 
whose blood ties in the enemy country might discourage the 
supreme effort that is necessary for the victory of our troops 
on foreign soil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5185) to appropriate 
$500,000 and authorizing the expenditure thereof to provide 
instruction in French to the soldiers of the United States Army ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DILL: Resolution (H. Res. 108) providing payment 
for clerical service rendered the mileage committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FLOOD; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 109) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits for diversions 
of water from the Niagara River; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
110) to appoint a commission to visit countries cooperating 
with the United States in the present war; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 5186) granting a pension to Mary 
E. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5187) for the 
relief of James P. Wayland; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 5188) granting an 
increase of pension to Frank Godfrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5189) to correct the military title of Fred 
R. Nugent; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 5190) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis J. Uhler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 5191) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob Reichard; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5192) granting a pension 
to Frank Arnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5198) granting a pension to Cottington 
Bond; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5194) granting a pension to George W. 
Blanton ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 5195) granting a pension to Ross D. Cau- 
dill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5196) granting a pension to Leslie Higgins; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5197) granting a pension to W. O. B. 
Tibbs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5198) granting a pension to T. H, Williams; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5199) granting a pension to Henry Strat- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5200) granting a pension to Henderson 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5201) granting a pension to William F. 
Robertson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5202) granting a pension to Benjamin H. 
Kimbler ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5203} granting a pension to Solomon Adams ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5204) granting a pension to G. W. H. Kim- 
bler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5205) granting a pension to John Preston; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5206) granting an increase ðf pension to 
William R. Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5207) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Halcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5208) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Montgomery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5209) granting an increase of pension to 
Sherwood Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Allso, a bill (H. R. 5210) granting an increase of pension to 

Cyrus O'Brian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5211) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5212) granting an increase of pension to 
W. R. Pinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5213) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5214) granting a pension to S. B. Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5215) granting an increase of pension to 
William Pemington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5216) granting an increase of pension 
William Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5217) granting an increase of pension 
Charles B. Daniel; to the Committeé on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5218) granting an increase of pension 
Elijah W. Prater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5219) granting an increase of pension 
Harmon Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5220) granting an increase of pension 
James P. Neikirk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5221) granting an increase of pension 
John McKinney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5222) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred A. Gambill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5223) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5224) granting an increase of pension to 
Henderson Craft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5225) granting an increase of pension to 
Elihu Cammel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5226) granting an increase of pension to 
Delaney Bowling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5227) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5228) granting an increase of pension to 
Major S. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5229) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Adkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5280) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 5231) to reinstate Alonzo E. 
Wheat to his former rank and grade in the Philippine Scouts, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 5232) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John F. Gibbons; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 5233) granting an increase 
of pension to Johnson Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pen- 
a to A. P. V. A. McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 5235) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Morten R. Brock as a captain in the United States 
Army and providing for his retirement; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the women of 
Franklin County, Mo., urging that the Government at Washing- 
ton use all honorable means to induce the entente allies to pro- 
pose peace without annexation or indemnity; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. À 

Also (by request), petition of the women voters of Oregon, 
urging the passage of the Federal suffrage amendment at this 
session of Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Presbytery of Allegheny 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Springdale, Pa., urging the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Platteville District Epworth 
League Convention, Platteville, Wis., urging immediate prohibi- 
tion of the liquor. traffic; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also (by request), petition of Federal Employees’ Union, No. 
15294, urging the enactment of the Lever food-control bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also (by request), petition of the First Christian Church of 
Jacksonville, Fla., urging the enactment of national prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of residents of Danville, III., urg- 
ing the prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a 
food conservation measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of the Louisiana League for 
Woman Suffrage, urging the immediate passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Cumberland North Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches and Ministers, Freeport, Me., 
urging the immediate enactment of national prohibition as a 
food conseryation measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of citizens of Evansville, Ind., 
favoring regulation of food prices, etc.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANTHONY : Memorial of Mrs. Jessie Armel, of Holton, 
Kans., for prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Ohio Wesleyan Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnæ; Delaware (Ohio) Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution; and 126 
Christian women of Delaware, favoring an effective zone for all 
military camps, within which the sale of liquor and the presence 
of prostitutes are prohibited; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. A 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Memorials of Woman's Missionary Societies, 
of Knoxville; Woman's Missionary Society of Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church South, of Tennessee; and citizens of Clinton, 
Tenn., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 2 

By Mr. DRUKKER; Petition of sundry citizens of Paterson 
and Clifton, N. J., opposing the passage of prohibition measures; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Citizens’ Union of Paterson, N. J., through 
its secretary, John E. Tylee, commending the action of the 
House of Representatives in passing the food-control bill with 
its provision for the prohibition of the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors during the period of the war; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to abrogation of certain patents of enemy 
countries; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Wisconsin State Council of 
Defense, urging the immediate assumption of control by the 
United States Government over the coal mines in the United 
States and the operation of these mines by the Federal Gov- 
efnment to insure an adequate supply and a proper distribu- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the New England News- 
paper Alliance, against tax on newspaper advertising; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GOODALL: Petition of George E. Ackerman and 
other citizens of Brunswick, Me., for prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Alexander Hamilton and other citizens of 
Old Orchard, Me., for prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Gerry Plummer and citizens of Cornish, Me., 
for prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the residents of Portland, Me., for prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Thomas P. Baker and other citizens of 
Kennebunkport, Me., for prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition. of Sarsfield 


Literary Association, of Woonsocket, R. I., protesting against 


any increase in rates on second-class mail matter; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
Also, resolutions of Roger Williams Free Baptist Church, of 


Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, favoring the prohibi- 


tion of the use of food materials in the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors; to the Committee on Agriculture. j 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of the Southern California 
branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnm, urging the 
creation of effective zones about all military camps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 5 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of the Ladies’ Bible Class of the 
Linden Hills Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Minu., Mrs. 
Max Farwell, secretary, favoring prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, telegram of the Minneapolis branch of the National 
Association of Post Office Clerks, M. J. Harkin, chairman, in- 
dorsing the Lever food-control bill and urging its passage; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Athens, Pa., urging the passage 
of a bill to prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of the Osteopathic Association 
of the State of Oklahoma, favoring national prohibition during 
the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the State Board of the Osteopathic Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma, tendering the osteopathic services of the 
members to the Government of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. . 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Mr. Fred J. Domard, secretary, of Allentown, Pa., 
urging equal pay for women who are called to take the place of 
men in industry; to the Committee on Labot. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of Woman's Club of Fairmont, 
W. Va., urging national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PLATT; Petitions of sundry citizens of Newburgh, 
Goshen, Middletown, and Rhinebeck, N. Y., favoring prohibition 
as a war measure: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petitions of 249 citizens of Meriden, 217 
citizens of South Manchester, 534 citizens of New Britain, 501 
citizens of Hartford, 205 citizens of New Haven, 280 citizens of 


Bridgeport, and 330 citizens of Stamford, all in the State of 
Connecticut, urging national prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors for the period of the war, in 
conservation of the man power, military and industrial effi- 
ciency, and the food supply of the Nation, and that all liquors 
now in bonded warehouses be redistilled by the Government for 
war purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Whittier Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Whittier, Cal., against any change in the child-labor 
law in order that children may work in factories; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Riverside, Cal., indorsing request of General Medical Board of 
the Army that an effective zone be created about all military 
camps within which the sale of liquor and the presence of pros- 
titutes shall be prohibited; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Woman's Missionary Society, First Congre- 
gational Church of Glendale, Cal., to prohibit the manufacture 
ma sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petitions of varions citizens of Pasadena, Cal., against 
transformation of foodstuffs into intoxicating liquors, and to 
limit liquors on hand to nonbeverage uses; also protesting 
against evasive reference of issue to overburdened President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Trinity Missionary Society of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Woman's Missionary Society of Redlands, Cal., favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Petitions of the Presbyterian Church, New 
Florence; United Presbyterian Church, Bolivar; citizens of 
Philadelphia; Baptist Church, Scottdale; O. A. B. C. of the 
Presbyterian Church, New Salem Borough, Delmont; United 
Brethren Church, Ligomer Valley; all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; fayoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 130 residents of 
Rochester, N. Y., protesting against the enactment of any legis- 
lation, excessive taxation, or other regulation that would re- 
sult in the prohibition of the liquor traffic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the members of the Baptist Church of 
Churchville, N. X., favoring prohibition during the period of 
the war for the conservation of the food supply; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 5019, for 
the relief of John McNeil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of residents of Coldwater and 
Larned, Kans., and vicinity, favoring legislation prohibiting the 
use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the New Century Club, Utica, 
N. Y., for the moral protection of the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of a mass meeting for the 
organization of the Roseau County Public Safety Commission 
of Minnesota, urging prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquor as a beverage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of Switchmen’s Union of North 
America and Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America relative to passage of the food-control bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of F. W. Whitcher Co., of Boston, Mass., favoring 
passage of House bill 4630 relative to food control; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALDOW : Petition of the citizens of Hamburg, N. Y., 
favoring national prohibition and protesting against war tax on 
the same; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York State conference of mayors 
and other city officials, favoring the immediate enactment of 
laws conferring upon the national administrative authorities 
the power to regulate the prices of food products to insure an 
equitable distribution of the food supply and also to provide for 
the proper distribution of coal at nable prices to the cities 
and to the consumers; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of the Woman's Club of Falr- 
mont, W.. Va., protesting against the use of grain in the manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of the North Da- 
kota Branch of World’s Purity Federation, and of Mrs. W. W. 
Anderson and 88 other citizens of Englevale, N. Dak., urging 
the adoption of national prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we invoke Thy blessing and seek Thy guid- 
ance for the duties of this day. We thank Thee that Thou 
hast brought us into a great league of nations with a common 
impulse of humanity and with a desire only to advance the 
interests of man. We thank Thee for our conception of the 
human life. Above all the institutions of the world Thou 
hast placed this crowning glory of Thy creation. Grant, we 
pray, that we may stand in deathless and loyal devotion to the 
interests of humanity, and that we may press forward in our 
glorious cause. Do Thou, O Lord, lead us to victory. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Friday, June 22, 1917, when, on 
request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock cee Shields 


Bankhead Hollis artin Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Husting Myers Smith, Ga. 
Brady James Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Mich. 
Ider Johnson, 8. Dak. Newlands Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. orris terling 
Colt ones, Wash. Overman tone 
Culberson Kellogg Owen Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick ge wanson 
Curtis Kenyon Penrose Thomas 
Dillingham Kin Phelan Thompson 
Fernald Kirby Poindexter Tillman 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene Und 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Ransdell Vardaman 
Gallinger Lewis Robinson Wadsworth 
Gerry Lodge Sautsbury Warren 
Gronna McCumber Shafroth Wee 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Willams 
Harding McLean Sherman 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] is detained by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


CITIZENS OF FOREIGN NATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
na communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 21st instant, a statement relative 
to the number of men in the United States between the ages of 
21 and 81 years who are citizens of foreign nations now en- 
gaged in war with the Imperial German Government, and also 
those who are denominated alien enemies. The communication 
and accompanying papers will be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The communication is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 22, 1917, 
To the SECRETARY UNITED STATES SENATE, 


i 17 In response to Senate resolution of June 21, 1917, which is as 
‘ollows : 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War and he is hereby, re- 

quested to furnish to the Senate a statement, by States, of the number 
of men in the United States between the ages of 21 and 31 years who 
are citizens of foreign nations now enga. in war with the Imperial 
Sadao Government, and also those who are denominated alien 
enemies,” 
I have to say that complete Information of the citizenship of persons 
registered was collected on registration cards, but for the purposes of 
the execution of the selective-service law it was only desirable to have 
included in the telegraphic reports rendered to the office of the provost 
marshal general the following citizenship classification : 

(a) Citizens of the United States and persons who have declared 
their intention to become citizens and who are not citizens of a country 
with which the United States is at war. 

(b) Persons who have not declared their intention to become citizens 
of the United States and who are not citizens of a country with which 
the United States is at war. 

(c) Citizens of a country with which the United States is at war 
regardless of whether such rsons have declared their intention to 
become citizens of the United States. (These are denominated “alien 
enemies.“ 

From the above statement it will ap 


preseut to furnish nformation in pr 


The registration cards and their copies are now segregated in some 
4.000 groups in the possession of the various registration boards, and 
it would not be practicable at this time to excerpt from them the 
3 ot citizens of foreign. nations now 


pe: 


enga; in war with the 
an Government without considerable interference with 
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the prompt execution of the selective-service law: Within two or three 
weeks the copies of these cards will be collected in fewer and larger 
ups and, the information requested by the Senate is still desired, 
t can conveniently be obtained at a cost of about $3,000. 
Very respectfully, 
Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Alien 


United States. 


Oregon 577 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island 
South Carol 


a 1,239, 170 111,933 


° 1Not reported. 
MANUFACTURE OF PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting reports 
from the consuls at Punta Arenas, Chile; Teheran, Persia; 
Madras, India; Mombasa, East Africa; Seville, Spain; Milan, 
Italy ; Basel and Geneva, Switzerland ; and Edinburgh, Scotland, 
relative to the extent to which prisoners, paupers, or detained 
persons are utilized in the production or manufacture of the 
commerce of various countries, which, with accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 3548. An act providing for the modification of the designs 
of the current quarter dollar; and 

H. R. 4897. An act to amend section 10 of the national-defense 
act approved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the Frederick 
District Epworth League, of Maryland; of the congregations of 
the First Baptist Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
East Greenwich, R. I.; of the Camden Baptist Association of 
Merchantville, N. J.; and of sundry citizens of Apollo, Pa., pray- 
ing for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., praying that all bequests, legacies, devises, or gifts to the 
United States be exempted from taxation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic for the 


1917. 
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Department of California and Nevada, pledging support to the 
Government during the war, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 22 0 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the council of the 
city of Oshkosh, Wis., relative to the coal situation in that State 
and throughout the country, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Church South, of Plano; of 
the Ladies’ Methodist Missionary Society of Chireno; of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
Cooper; and of the Gleaner Missionary Society of St. Paul's 
Church, of Houston, all in the State of Texas, praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Glade and Olsburg, Kans., praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petitions of sundry citizens of Natoma, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors as a 
measure of food conservation and to prohibit the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I present telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from citizens of my State, relative to the passage of the 
pending food bill, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

“There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 21, 1917. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 


The Oapitol, Washington, D. 0.: 
Respectfuliy recommend immediate passage of Lever food bill, H. R. 


4961. Our experience as wholesale . ee and our knowledge of the 
food Sonnan of the country convince us that immediate action is 
mperative. 


W. J. ECHOLS & Co., 
A Fort Smith, Ark, 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 21, 1911. 
Hon. Josern T. ROBINSON 


The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 
fully recommend immediate passage of Lever food bill, H, R. 


4961. Our experience as wholesale 3 and our knowledge of the 
food 5 of the country convince us that immedlate action 18 
mperative. 


RxTNOLDS-Davis Grocery Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., June 24, 191. 
Hon. J. T. ROBINSON 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

In response to President WIlson's call farmers of SD 
kansas, and Tennessee have raised greatly increased crops of and 
feed. the preservation and marketing of which absolute 12 requires im- 
mediate Nat pera of some organization vested with authority such as 
paus food-control legislation contemplates. Delay in passage of such 
egislation will work irremediable injury to the South as a reward for 
her patriotic response to the Nation's call. Representatives of business 
organizations of Memphis, Littie Rock, Jackson, and other cities and 
towns of three States, also representatives of agricultural departments 
of the three States, cooperative extension forces and agricultural depart- 
ments of eight railroads assembled in meeting of tri-State better farming 
Lact rpg demand immediate action on food-control measures now 
pending. 


Ar- 


CHARLES J. Haase, Chairman, 
E. R. LLOYD, 
H. A. MORGAN, 
= W. C. LASSETIER, 
Committee. 
Pine BLUFF, ARK., June 2$, 1917. 
Benator JOSEPH ROBINSON, 
Washington. D, 0.: 

We, the International Association of Machinists of Cotton Belt Lodge, 
No. 51, ask you to use your influence in the passage of the Lever food 
W bill. talk 1 

7 ours, respectfully, 
z 7 Legislative Committee. 


ARGENTA, ARK., June 21, 191. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 

Dran Sin: At our last * piers meeting a resolution was passed to 
a 1 to our Senators and Representatives to vote for the Lever food 
bill, also 25 Aged influence to have others to vote for its immediate 
enactment, that it may become a law before food speculators buy up the 
incoming crops. This is more important to our Nation than soldiers’ 
guns or ammunition. Hoping this will meet with your favorable con- 
sideration, we all beg to remieta 

Very truly, 


J. B. SWISHER, 
909 Pike Avenuc, Recording Secretary, 
C. P. CLARK, 
H. M. STALEY, 
Committee. 
Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 


from Col. E. H. Tayler, jr., of Frankfort, Ky. Col. Taylor is a 
prominent citizen of Kentucky, and one of the largest and most 


successful distillers in the State. His views on war prohibition, 
as expressed in this telegram, are therefore especially interest- 
ing and significant at this time. I ask that the telegram be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 
There being ho objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: - 
FRANKFORT, KY., June 22, 1917. 
Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

I beg to 3 suggest that the corn crop of the entire corn 
belt is certain to be shortened by abnormal prevailing conditions, and 
the certain scarcity of all foodstuffs is a greater national menace than 
is the German submarine, and that the use of grains to-day in the manu- 
facture of whisky and beer is entirely speculative and in bad faith to 
the Government. Conservation of every unit is essential, and it bellef 
is well grounded that no bushel of grain should be used pending the 
war in the manufacture oc either whisky or beer, The cious pré- 
tensions in favor of the tatter are absurd. Every bushel of barley, 
every bushel of corn, is of certain requirement for food purposes at 
hugely remunerative prices to the farmer. I am one of the largest 
poen of barley in the State and know whereof 1 speak. Total 5 

ition of the uses of these grains for other than food purposes during 
the war, I am sure, would be in the direction of wise and conservative 
legislation, and any delay in enacting it. every minute, is Playing into 
the hands of ruthless speculators. ving your earnest consideration 
and action, I am, for the Nation’s 2 
Most fully, E. H. TAYLOR, Jr. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Federated Trades Council of Colorado Springs, Colo., which I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the United States has entered into an international war to 
fight for democracy, and also for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own governments, it is imperative 
that we first establish democracy in our own country by giving politi- 
cal om to our women citizens ; and 

Whereas women are now being called to aid the Government in the 
prosecution of war in defense of the Nation's interests, and without 
their aid this war could not be conducted: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the Federated Trades Council of Colorado Springs, 

Colo., urge a prompt and favorable report by the Judiciary Committee 

of the House of Representatives on the Susan B. Anthony amendment 

and the immediate passage of that amendment as a war measure during 
this session of cae: ey 
Resolved, also, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Epwin Y. 

Wesr, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to the President, to 

Speaker CLank, to the Vice President, to Senator JAcos H. GALLINGER, 

Senator THOMAS S. MARTIN, Representative CLAUDE KITCHIN, Repre- 

sentative James R. MANN, and to the Colorado delegation, with the re- 

uest to Hon. CHARLES E. TIMBERLAKE, Of the House, and to Senator 
ouN F. SHarnoru, of the Senate, that the resolution be read into the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I present sundry telegrams from organiza- 
tions in the State of Iowa, which I ask to have printed in the 


RECORD, 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA, June 25, 1917. 


Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington. D. C.. 

We, the und ed, representing the below-mentioned organiza- 
tions, wish to enter a protest against any legislation that would fix 
prices for the producer of foodstuffs. puy to prove that farmers are 
not receiving exorbitant prices I present the following from the books 
of the Rockwell City Elevator Co. for the period from June 1, 1916. to 
June 1, 1917, viz, 222,192 bushels of corn, the avera price paid 
was 90 cents; 291,813 bushels of oats, the average price paid was 
42} cents. Please use your influence in behalf of the farmer. 


Very respectfully, à 
5 x NRY PARSONS, 


He 
President of the Rockwell 8 Elevator Co. 
B. E. Morton, 
Director of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa, 


EAGLE Grove, IOWA, June 25, 1917. ` 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS, : 
Washington, D. C.“ 
If Congress fixed prices on farm products we demand that it fix 
prices on all other products that we as consumers have to buy. 
A. L. MIDDLETON, 
Director Iowa Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association. 


8 ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, 1917. 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS. 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

I am in favor of food control of farm products, 9 the same 
control is used in regard to all other Fi ucts. I demand that specu- 
lation de curbed, but that it be left alone unless curbed in everything 


* L. E. TYLER, 


ELLSWORTH, iowa, June 25, 1917. 
Senator A. B, CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. 0.: å 
I am a farmer and am in favor of control of speculation, but insis 
that what 1 have to sell be not placed under Government control unless 
what I buy be placed on same basis, 
= 7: ; Gro. B, BERGESON. 
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ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, . 


Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
I am in favor of food control of farm products, 3 the same 
control is used in regard to all other products. R. J. Bo 


ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, 1917. 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am in tever ge of fang control of farm pronaren but insist that the 
same control be used in regard to all other products. 
5 L. A. Rontxsox. 
ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, . 
Senator A. B. CUMMTN: 
Washington, D. O.: 
in favor of curbing the tion in foed and produce, pro- 
viding 1 1 is curbed in everything e 
W. HENDERSON. 


ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, 1917, 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I believe in food control of farm Pauco PETICE the same con- 
trol is used in regard to everything else. ces in everything 
or let them alone. 

E. Tnoursox. 


— 


ELLSWORTH, IOWA, June 25, 1917. 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS, ` 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.\C.: 
I demand that it eget is restricted in farm produce it is 
also restricted in al! other produce. 
Etre T. OLSON. 


- ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June * wr. 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Tama Ere and do not favor control of food prices unless 3 
are controlled in everything I have to buy. 
Jonx OLson. 


A ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, 1917. 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
a farmer and ask that the control „ 
it is 3 prices be curbed in everything else. 
OLE DANIELSON, 


ELLSWORTH, IOWA, June 25, 1917. 
Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I am a farmer and not in favor of controlling food prices unless 
everything tuken in, and not mostly what the farmer a 


— 
x 


Senator A. B. CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am a farmer and do favor speculating be curbed, but do not favor 
control on what I haye to sell and not on what I sey eo 
x ARUTH 


ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, 1917. 


` — 


ELLSWORTH, Iowa, June 25, 1917. 
Senator A. B. Eoaea 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am in favor of curbing the price of food providing all other produce 
is curbed likewise. 
J. T. THOMPSON. 


r — 


Des Morxes, Iowa, June 25, 1917. 
Hon. A. B. whoring 
Washington, D. C.: 

There has been a general orana on part of Des 5 F aRes 
that the Lever food bill be ao y Congress before cays Des f pos- 
sible. Trusting you will do all possible to hasten passage o this meas- 
ure, we are, 

Des Mornes Crry Covxcin, 
Tom FAIRWEATHER, 
Acting Mayor. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, Iowa, June 25, 1917. 
Hon, A. B. CumMMINS, ` 
Care the Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


rol ink eth in ye families, executive committee. Wesleyan College, 
commend you heartily for your stand on the prohibition question and 
ask you to stand solidly for that feature of the food bill regardless of 
any necessary rearrangements of the national finances. Education, 
man power, and food are grave questions before world. This answers 


all. 
EDWIN A. SCHELL, 
President. 


H. A. COLE, 
President Board of Trustees. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present resolutions adopted by 
the common council of the city of Detroit, Mich., relative to the 
control of food prices, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DETROIT, June 21, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN 


Su 
United States Kaate Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sır: By direction of the Sanon council, I am transmitting 
herewith copy a resolution adopted by said body on the 19th instant, 
urging the passage of a bili now pending before Congress, having for its 
purpose the control of food prices: 

“By Alderman Burton: 


“Whereas there is now pending before Congress a bill to check the 
operations of the food pirates,’ so called. 2 to give the Presi- 
dent control of food ‘regulations, which bill seems to be 1 

sobby, representing the Lynne who 3 3 wok 
ore 


response for the very excessive prices of foodstulfs: 


“Resolved, That the common council of the city of Detroit, repre- 
senting a constituency of eee ee the bill now before v8, 
known as the Lever bill, introdu by the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, and oie pas Beg plores the Michigan Representatives of 
Congress and all other Members of Congress who have the interests of 
the people at heart to immediately enact a iaw which will protect the 
working people of the Nation from the tyrannical ravages of the food 
barons ; and it 1s further 

Resolved, —.— the city clerk send a copy of this resolution to the 


chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, and also to resenta- 
‘tives eee and Douauus, and also to the United States tors 
from E trig peas and further Saale 

of 


That R epresentatives NIcHOLS and Doremvs insist, on 
Detroit's 8 that immediate action be taken before 
all the foodstuffs wing crops in the country are contracted for 
by the food „ 

Adopted as foliows: 

acre ng sain Allan, Ashe, Auch 3 Bleit, Bradley, Brennes; 
Burton, Cowan, Crane, Cranshaw Diil, Ellis, Guna molnen, 
Kronk. Kunz, Littlefield. Lodge. Mitter, Nowe, slope Hob Ross, 
Schuttz, Starkey, Thompson, Vernor, Walsh, Wartell, and the 


Nays—None. 


Respectfully, RICHARD age 


ty Clerk. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a communication from 
the president and secretary of Hope College, Holland, Mich., 
relative to the tax on educational, philanthropic, and religious 
bequests, legacies, and gifts. I ask that the communication be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred 
to the Commiftee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Horn COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY Scr 
Holland. Ack 7 575 TM pr. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: I desire to direct your attention to the fact that the 
existing Federal estate tax law bags no exemption for educational, 

hilanthropic, and religious bequests, legacies, and gifts, but may tax 

em at a rate which may run up to 30 per cent. This law should 
certainly be smended by the present Congress so as to conform with 
previous national and L preven ng State legislation. 

In the entire United States, for higher education only $36.842,421 
comes from private endowment, as compared with $38,061,768 from 
mblic taxation A tax on educational, hilanthropic. and religious 
— will cut of a eee part, if not all, of this distinctively Amer- 


ican contribution to civi 8 
It is e earnest destre of the trustees of Hope 83 e 
A. VENNEMA, 


W 5 influence in Sanne of amending the Fed 
G. J. Trexema, 


erz truly, yours, 
President and Secretary. 
Mr. BRADY. I present resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens of Sand Point, Idaho, pledging support to the 
country, to the President, and to Congress during the time of 
war. I ask that the resolutions be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection that action will 
be taken. 

Mr. CALDER presented petitions of sunry citizens of James- 
town and Lakewood, in the State of New York, praying for the 
prohibition of the liquor business aS a war measure and re- 
monstrating against tax on the same, which were ordered ta lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the Vermont Branch Na- 
tional Association of Game and Fish Commissioners, praying 
for the conservation and protection of migratory birds, which 
was referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Woman's Missionary 
Society of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of Fall River, Mass., favoring the independence of Bohemia, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Haven, of the State Young Men's Christian Association, of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Torrington, of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of West Haven, of 
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the Second Methodist Church and the Second Baptist Church of 
Waterbury, and of the Connecticut Branch of Collegiate 
Alumnae, all of the State of Connecticut, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. ` 

He also presented memorials of the New England Brewing 
Co., of Hartford; of the Hellman Brewing Co., of Water- 
bury; of the Weiber Brewery, of New Haven; of the Rop- 
kins Brewing Co., of Hartford; of the State Liquor Dealers’ 
Association; of Bartenders’ Local Union, of Waterbury; of 
the F. E. Lalley Co., of Bridgeport; of Brewery Workers’ 
Associations, of New Haven, Bridgeport, and Waterbury; of 
Charles E. Griffin Manufacturing Co., of New Haven; of Thomas 
Hine Cigar Manufacturing Co., of Ansonia; of Garde Hotel Co., 
of Hartford; of Allyn House Hotel Co., of Hartford; of the 
Hartford Central Labor Union; and of sundry citizens of Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Ansonia, Meriden, Bridgeport, and Water- 
bury, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 42, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, of Hartford, Conn., 
remonstrating against the proposed increase of the tax on cigars, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. ‘THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution No. 92, submitted by Mr. Newranps on the 
22d instant, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths. 
and to employ a 8 at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 

, to report such hear as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be pending before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recess of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: : 

A bill (S. 2511) to amend section 704 of the act of Congress 
approved September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes,” to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2512) for the rélief of Jacob Osterhus; 

A bill (S. 2513) authorizing issuance of patent for certain 
lands to Clarence E. Broadbrooks; and 

A bill (S. 2514) authorizing the leasing for grazing purposes 
of publie lands withdrawn for power sites; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 5 8 7 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2445) to define, regulate, and pun- 
ish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes, which was 
1 to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 45) to encourage and promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, and sodium on 
the public domain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. GERRY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER. 


Mr, NELSON submitted the following resoution (S. Res. 93), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate js hereby au- 

thorized and directed to 11.28 on the Senate rolls a messenger for the 

- minority, at the rate of $1,200 per annum, to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for by law. 


CANTONMENT OF NINTH DIVISION. 


Mr. NEW. I submit the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 94), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed by the 
Senate of the United States, if not inconsistent with interests of the 
public service, to transmit to the Senate the reports of the board of 


` 


1 

officers appointed to select and designate the site for the cantonment 
of the ninth division, comprising the States of Indiana and Kentucky, 
together with the report and recommendations relating to its selection 
made PE Gen, T. H. Barry, commanding general, Central Department, 
United States Army. 2 4 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that the resolution should go over 
under the rule. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILES REFERRED, 


H. R. 3548. An act providing for the modification of the de- 
signs of the current quarter dollar was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 4897. An act to amend section 10 of the national-de- 
fense act approved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


LANDS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2453) to 
authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for military pur- 
poses, which were, on page 1, line 6, after “land,” to insert “ tem- 
porary use thereof or other interest therein”; on page 1, line 8, 
to strike out “and” and insert a comma; on page 1, line 8, 
after “ defenses,” to insert “and”; on page 1, line 9, to strike 
out “and other military purposes”; on page 1, line 13, after 
“land,” to insert“ interest“; on page 2, line 1, after purchase,” 
to insert “or enter into a contract for the use of”; on page 2, 
line 4, after “ the,” to insert “interest and”; on page 2, line 5, 
after “ purposes,” to insert “And provided further, That when 
such property is acquired in time of war or the imminence 
thereof upon the filing of the petition for the condemnation of 
any land, temporary use thereof, or other interest therein or 
right pertaining thereto to be acquired for any of the purposes 
aforesaid, immediate possession thereof may be taken to the 
extent of the interest to be acquired and the lands may be 
occupied and used for military purposes, and the provision of 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes, providing that no public 
money shall be expended upon such land until the written opinion 
of the Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity of 
the title, nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the land is located has been given, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, suspended during the period of the existing emer- 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon just what-the amendments propose? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Government was having some 
trouble in securing, sufficient sites for some of the training 
camps. This bill proposes to extend the power that the Govern- 
ment already has. and further to give the authorities permis- 
sion without question to take charge of the sites as soon as 
proceedings are initiated in the courts. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember the provisions of the bill very well, 
of course, as it passed the Senate; but what amendments did the 
House make? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only material amendment is the 
one at the end of the bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That amendment explains itself, if 
the Senator will have it read. As I gather the amendment, it 
consists chiefly in striking out the words “and for other mili- 
tary purposes.” 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr, President, if the Senator from Oregon will 


permit me, I shall be glad to answer the question. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to have the Senator from 
Arkansas do so. 

Mr. KIRBY. The House amendment provides for condemna- 
tion of the temporary use of the land, which was not in the 
Senate bill; and the House struck out entirely the words “ and 
other military purposes,” as we had it here. The rest of the 
amendment was recommended by the War Department. 

The whole matter has been recommended by the War Depart- 
ment as it now stands. They also recommended, further, the 
insertion of the words “and for other military purposes“; but, 
as I have stated. the House struck that out. It is a complete 
measure, as I understand, and I hope it will be passed without 
objection. oe 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the action of the House was wise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the House. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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RECEPTION OF THE RUSSIAN MISSION, 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order that Senators may 
have an opportunity to be presented to the distinguished Rus- 
sians who are now the guests of the Nation I move that the 
Senate take a recess fyr 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. SAULSBURY, Mr. Brapy, Mr. Stone, and Mr. 
LopGE as a committee to present our distinguished guests to the 
Senate, 

The Senate thereupon took a recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m. the members of the Rus- 
sian mission to the Government of the United States were 
escorted by the committee appointed by the Vice President into. 
the Senate Chamber, the members of the mission being the Rus- 
sian Extraordinary Ambassador Boris A. Bakhmetieff; Lieut. 
Gen. Roop, representing the Russian general staff; Captain of 
the Guard Dubassoff, aid-de-camp; Prof. Lomonossoff, member 
of the council of engineers, representative of the ministry of 
ways. and communications and head of the railroad mission; 
A. Nikolaieff, colonel of the general staff, military attaché; 
M. Novitsky, representative of the minister of finance; Capt. 
Shutt, from the ministry of war; M. Soukine, diplomatic repre- 
sentative; and Alexander Smirnoff, lieutenant, Russian Army, 
Russian Embassy. 

Maj. N. K. Averill, United States Army; Hon. Breckinridge 
Long, Assistant Secretary of State; and Mr. Jefferson Caffery, 
United States Diplomatic Service, Department of State, aid to 
the mission, accompanied the mission inte the Senate Chamber. 

Ambassador Bakhmetieff was seated on the right of the Vice 
President and Lieut. Gen. Roop upon his. left. ` 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the kaleidoscope of cur- 
rent history is being turned so rapidly that to the normal eye 
the combinations of yesterday are forgotten, of to-day are un- 
certain, and of to-morrow are unknown. And yet, as from time 
to time there are unfolded in this most sacred and historic spot 
portions of the panorama of the greatest tragedy that has been 
enacted since Calvary, there stands out one clear-cut central 
figure, the figure of the dauntless and undaunted man who dares 
to draw his sword either to preserve or to obtain for himself and 
for his fellows the right of self-government, the heritage of life, 
of liberty, and of the pursuit of happiness. [Applause.] It 
matters but little to us the features and the form of that man, 
his lineage or his language, if he speak in the full and confident 
tones of a manhood, or in the lisping tongue of infantile, posses- 
sion of those rights. But if we hear from his lips the golden 
rule of statecraft then he is our brother. [Applause.] He has 
a right to be, and he has a right to be here. 

We are honored this day by the representatives of a people 
who have been our long-time and unvarying friends. [Ap- 
plause.] It is not possible for me to think in the terms of 
countries and continents and governments. My mind thinks 
only in the terms of men; and perhaps this is as it should be, 
for the Goddess of Liberty is not always a strong and virile 
woman. In the hours of peace she becomes pale and anemic, and 
it is oftentimes necessary to keep her alive by transfusing into 
her veins the blood of patriotic and self-sacrificing men. 

I can not think of France, of England; of Italy, of America; 
I think only of Viviani and Joffre, of Balfour and Haig, of 
Udine and Cadorni, of Wilson and Pershing. [Loud applause.] 
On this day as I look into the eyes, the storm-tossed eyes, of 
these our guests, I can not think of Russia as the land of Alex- 
ander and Nicholas. She seems to me to be only the home of 
Krapotkin and ef Tolstoi. 

Travelers tell us that there is a point in Iceland where the 
rays of the setting and of the rising sun mingle. Already upon 
the far-flung eastern battle line of Europe the rays of the setting 
sun of autocracy have mingled with the rays of the rising sun 
of democracy. [Applause.] May that sun grow in light and 
warmth, and may it be undimmed by the clouds of internal dis- 
sension. May democracy everywhere understand that its first 
duty is to make a democrat a free man everywhere on earth. 
[Applause.] 

Last week we went with little Belgium sadly to her Geth- 
semane; to-day let us go gladly, with mighty Russia, to her 
Mount of Transfiguration. [Applause] 

I present to you the chairman of this commission, Mr. B. A. 
Bakhmetieff. ; 

ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR BAKHMETIEFF, 


Ambassador BAKHMETIEFF. Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the Senate, at the outset permit me to express te you sincere 
thanks and keen appreciation for the warm reeeption you have 
so graciously given to the members of the mission and to: myself, 


Great is the honor you have bestowed by permitting me to ad- 
dress your distinguished body, abrogating thus a custom which 
has been upheld for more than a century, but still more gratify- 
ing is the expression of cordial sympathy and friendly feeling 
which have been so manifestly exhibited by your reception. 

From the moment of our arrival in this country we have been 
deeply affected by the extraordinary greeting accorded us and 
by the constant expression of hearty welcome: and sincere sym- 
pathy with which we have been hailed on all sides, 

That bonds of friendship and sympathy united the people of 
the two nations we knew before we departed from Russia. 
They were amply manifested during the early days of the revo- 
lution. The act of prompt recognition of our new Government 
has been of incalculable yalue. For the brotherly encourage- 
ment whieh you gave us, and for the noble manner in which you 
so generously stretched forth a helping hand) we are here, in 
behalf of the new Russia, to express to you our deepest and most 
heartfelt gratitude: [Applause.] 


We have come here as well to make clear the spirit and meunn- 


ing of the great events taking place in our country. A thorough 
understanding is indispensable to enable our mission: to accom- 
plish the important task of establishing a close and effective 
cooperation between the two countries.for common action and 
common cause. With the greatest of hope do E look forward to 
the results of such cooperation so vital to our mutual desire to 
form a league of honor among free nations on the smoking ruins 
of autocratic militarism. 

At this moment all eyes are turned on Russia. Many hopes 
and many doubts are raised by the tide of events in the greatest 
of revolutions at an epoch in the world’s greatest war. Justi- 
fiable is the attention, lawful the hopes, and: naturally con- 
ceivable the anxiety. The fate of nations, the fate of the world 
is at stake, all dependent on the fate of Russia. Freedom and 
peace will be the blessings of the future if Russia happily 
emerges from the struggle a powerful democracy, sparkling with 
the gallantry of her army returning from fields won in common 
strife with her allies. [Great applause.] 

An unprecedented epoch of spiritual depression, à new period 
of strenuous and anxious military depression would follow, 
should Russia fail to accomplish her task of political regenera- 
tion or should she collapse for economical reasons or the in- 
sufficiency of her arms. In all frankness and sincerity do I 
expose my cause, confident in your good will and paying tribute 
to the manifest feelings of sympathy, may I say affection? í 

I am not going to conceal the gravity of the situation that 
confronts the Russian Provisional Government. The revolution 
called for the reconstruction of the very foundations of our na- 
tional life. It is not easy te comprehend what it means to re- 
organize all of Russia on democratic lines.. Such work involves 
the whole of our social, economic, and political relations. The 
entire State structure is affected by the changes, involving vil- 
lage, district, county; in fact, every part from the smallest to 
the central State. The creation anew of a country of bound- 
less expanse on distinctly new principles will, of course, take 
time, and impatience should not be shown in the consummation. 
of so grand an event as Russia’s entrance into the ranks of free 
nations. = è i 

We should not forget that in this immense transformation 
various interests will seek to assert themselves, and until the 
work of settlement is completed a struggle among opposing 
currents is inevitable and exaggerations can not be avoided. 
Attempts on the part of disorganizing elements to take advan- 
tage of this moment of transition must be expected and met with 
calmness and confidence. [Applause.] 

In exposing to you a true picture of the situation I feel that 
it is my duty to present to you two considerations which make 
me feel that Russia has passed the stage of the world when the 
future appears vague and uncertain. í 

In the first place, it is the firm conviction of the necessity of 
equality, which is widely developing and firmly establishing 
itself throughout the country. 

In the eyes of the Russian people this principle of equality is 
based on the fertile democratic doctrine that governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the governed. [prolonged 
applause], and hence that a strong government must be created’ 
by the will of the people. [Renewed applause.) 

Three days ago in the House of Representatives T stated that 
a strong majority of the Russian people had united around the 
coalition cabinet on a national program. I mentioned the con- 


> 


fidence and powerful support which the Government is at pres- 

ent enjoying, and which from day to day gives it more strength 

‘| and determination, not only to suppress acts vf lawlessness on 

the part of disorganizing forces but also to carry out the con- 
structive work of national reorganization. 

Since then my latest advices give joyful confirmation of the 

establishment of a firm power, strong in its democratic precepts 
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and activity, strong in the trust reposed in it by the people in its 
ability to enforce law and order. [Prolonged applause.] - 

In the second place, and no less important, is the growing 
conviction that the issues of the revolution and the future of 
Russia’s freedom are closely connected with the fighting might 
of the country. It is such power, it is the force of arms, which 
alone can defend and make certain the achievements of the 
reyolution against autocratic aggression. [Applause.] 

There has been a period, closely following the revolution, of 
almost total suspension of all militury activity, a period of 
whut appeared to be disintegration of the army, a period which 
gave rise to serious doubts and to gloomy forebodings. At the 
same time there ensued unlimited freedom of speech and of the 
press, which afforded opportunities for expression of the most 
extreme and antinational views, from all of which resulted 
widespread rumors throughout the world that Russia would 
abandon the war and conclude a separate peace with the central 
powers. 

With all emphasis and with the deepest conviction, may I 
reiterate the statement that such rumors were wholly without 
foundation in fact. [Great applause.] Russia rejects with in- 
dignation any idea of separate peace. [Prolonged applause.] 
What my country is striving for is the establishment of a firm 
and lasting peace between democratic nations. Russia is firmly 
convinced that a separate peace would mean the triumph of 
German autocracy, would render lasting peace impossible, create 
the greatest danger for democracy and liberty, and ever be a 
threatening menace to the new-born freedom of Russia. [Ap- 
plause. | 

These rumors were due to misapprehension of the significance 
and eventful processes of reorganization which the Army was 
to undergo as a result of the emancipation of the country. Like 
the Nation, the Army, an offspring of the people, had to be 
built on democratic lines. Such work takes time, and friction 
and partial disorganization must be overcome. 

To adapt new principles to a body so huge, so very manifold, 
and so self-dependent as is a modern army is no simple task. 
Patience is required to mold it in accordance with forms of 
democracy and personal liberty, preserving at the same time 
discipline so essential for success on the field of battle. 

One must also realizeethat the time has passed when the 
fates of nations can be decided by an irresponsible government 
or by a few individuals, and that the people must shed their 
blood for issues to them unknown. We live in a democratic 
epoch where people who sacrifice their lives should fully realize 
the reasons therefor and the principles for which they are 
fighting. [Applause.] 

Just as the Russian people had to undergo a process of reor- 
ganization and political revolution, so also did the Russian 
Army. It was necessary for it to live out illusions and decep- 
tions, and to rally about a program of historical necessity and 
national truth. 

The national program of the Government calls for effective 
organization and consolidation of the army’s fighting power for 
offensive as well as defensive purposes. [Applause.] This has 
been the outcome of the crystallization of the will of the people. 
That is the program as to warfare which has rallied around the 
Government, Russia’s democracy, giving its leaders vigor and 
strength. 

Conscious of the enormous task, the Provisional Government 
is taking measures promptly to restore throughout the country 
conditions of life so deeply disorganized by the inefficiency of 
the previous rulers and to provide for whatever is necessary for 
military success. 

In this respect exceptional and grave conditions provide for 
exceptional means. In close touch with the panpeasant con- 
gress the Government has taken control of stores of food sup- 
plies, and is providing for effective transportation and just dis- 
tribution. Following the example of other countries at war, the 
Government has undertaken the regulation of the production of 
main products vital for the country and the army. The Govern- 
ment at the same time is making all endeavors to settle labor 
difficulties, taking measures for the welfare of workmen con- 
sistent with active production necessitated by the national 
welfare. 

As to the army, the process of crystallization of the national 
will is expressing itself in a growing sentiment of general and 
common appreciation of events and a thorough understanding ef 
the situation. 

Peaceful in its intentions, striving for a lasting peace based 
on democratice principles and established by democratic will, 
the Russian people and its army are rallying their forces around 
the banners of freedom, strengthening their ranks in cheerful 
self-consciousness ; to as but not to be slayes. [Great ap- 
plause.] 


Russia wants the world to be safe for democracy. ` 

To make it safe means to have democracy rule the world. 
[Prolonged applause.] : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chairman and members of the 
Russian mission will be delighted to have presented to them 
the Members of the Senate. 3 : 

The members of the Russian mission took their places at the 
left of the Vice President's desk, and the Members of the 
Senate were presented to them by the committee appointed by 
the Vice President. 

“The distinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber. 
and (at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate reassembled 
upon the expiration of the recess. 


GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA. 


Mr. GORE submitted the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 7), which was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: A 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Congress have heard with profound satisfaction the assur- 
ances of Special Ambassador Bakhirctieff of the devotion of the Rus- 
siaa people and their constituted representatives to their new-found 
libert: and to their newly found republican institutions, and of their 
determination to defend and maintain these liberties and institutions: 
And be it further 

Resolved, That it is the earnest hope of the Congress that democracy 
and self-government may briag — = ople of Russia that Ia 3 ` 
measure of prosperity, progress, and m which they have e a 
to the people of America, and that Gomme may be entirely successful i 
her concerted efforts to seture the unequaled blessings of an honorable 
and enduring peace. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2463) 
to provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the bill before the Senate is 
concededly an emergency measure. It is designed to meet a 
crisis, not perhaps immediately upon us, but one which will 
surely confront the Nation in the near future. In the opinion 
of many, the bill is not designed to accomplish what is expected 
of it. On the other hand, it is confidently asserted that as far as 
can be adjudged from the experience of other nations since the 
outbreak of the war it is, at least, a step, and a yery long step, in 
the right direction. 

I believe, therefore, that we should consider the bill very 
largely, if not entirely, to ascertain whether the emergency 
requires its enactment. If so, then, irrespective of some of its 
details, and conscious of the impossibility of securing perfec- 
tion in legislation, and particularly in emergent legislation, we 
shouid place it upon the statute books. 

The President and his immediate advisers have declared, not 
once, but several times, that in the administration of our war 
policy, food control is absolutely 

They have so declared, Mr, President, neither lightly nor 
hastily, nor have they reached the conclusions without a full 
and anxious investigation of the subject from every point of 
view. We can not question the earnestness and the patriotisin 
of the President and his advisers, nor yet their evident sincerity 
with regard to the presence of this momentous proposition. 
They may be mistaken, for it is not given to human nature and 
human experience to be perfect, in anything. They may be im- 
pressed with an undue sense of their responsibility and fear 
that without this far-reaching authority the campaign of the 
Nation may miscarry. As to that ours may perhaps be as fair 
a judgment as theirs. But our respective stations have his 
profound difference, that upon their shoulders rests the ultimate 
responsibility, a responsibility which can not be transferred, 
one of the consequences of the miscarriage of which should 
make us consider well before declining to intrust the Executive 
with the authority he requests. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am not disposed to attribute to 
the administration any hysterical or ungrounded opinions or 
fears or feelings with regard to this far-reaching subject of food 
control. I am not disposed to charge him with any lack of its 
investigation. I affirm that it is as anxious as we are to do 
whatever the situation requires and which seems expedient for 
the success of the United States in this great war. 

Popular sentiment, as far as I am able to judge, supports this 
measure. We derive our views of popular sentiment from the 
press, from those local currents of opinion with which we come 
in contact, and from direct correspondence with our constitu- 
ency. Mr. President, so far as I am able to judge from the 
range of that experience this bill commends itself to a healthy, 
popular sentiment. Now, popular sentiment is fallible,-it is 
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sometimes hasty, frequently impulsive. Occasionally it is the 
result not of careful and close consideration ; but it nevertheless 
conveys to men in our position a pretty good general view of what 
the average man upon the street thinks of a pending measure. 

The House of Representatives has with practical unanimity 
declared in favor of this measure by the overwhelming vote of 
865 to 7. After a long, very careful, and very able considera- 
tion of its every feature it has responded almost as unanimously 
as it did for the bond bill, and with far more unanimity than it 
manifested in its vote upon the resolution declaring war.. 

Mr. President, the administration being favorable to this bill, 
public sentiment being seemingly in its support. the House of 
Representatives having with practical unanimity voted in favor 
of it, the responsibility of its rejection rests upon the Senute of 
the United States. We must either confirm what has been done, 
comply with the request of the administration, or assume the 
responsibility of its defeat. Mr. President, I do not feel author- 
~ jzed to take so momentous a step, especially since I do not pre- 
tend to have that degree of information regarding all features 
of the situation which those charged with governmental author- 
ity are assumed to possess. 

Let me inquire, Mr. President, therefore, what is the emergency 
and whether we should confront it with a measure like this? 
I shall not in my discussion of the bill go yery far into its 
various details. I shall not occupy the time of the Senate with 
what would necessarily be a repetition of them, as they have 
been made upon far more intimate knowledge than I pessess, and 
which, are doubtless aimed at vulnerable sections. To do so 
would be a mere repetition, and entirely outside of the line of 
discusssion which I propose to follow, 

To begin with, Mr. President, I am not at all impressed with 
the constitutional argument which has been directed to the bill. 
I believe that I am as much disposed at all times to recognize 
constitutional limitations, and particularly limitations upon the 
legislative power, as any Member of this body. I am satisfied 
that in many instances we have transgressed the letter and per- 
haps the spirit of the organic act not alone in this time of crisis 
but in the previous consideration of urgent measures aimed at 
existing abuses, or conditions which are assumed to be such. I 
am satisfied, too, Mr. President, that the legislation or some 
of the legislation which has already been placed upon the statute 
books at this session of Congress would not in ordinary times 
bear the scrutiny of constitutional analysis. 

But, Mr. President, while recognizing the existence of certain 
limitations, necessary limitations, upon all legislative authority, 
when that authority operates by virtue of a written Constitution 
we must not be unmindful of the fact that in a state of war 
everything except the fundamentals and sometimes the funda- 
mentals themselyes must yield to existing conditions in order 
that the greater need, the life of the Nation, may be preserved. 

I was opposed to conscription. I did not believe it neces- 
sary or desirable that this Nation should depart from a tra- 
ditional policy, one which had always been found equal to 
previous crises until a fair opportunity had been afforded to 
ascertain whether it would not be equally efficacious now. But 
the Senate and the House decided otherwise. Both declared 
by very substantial majorities for the conscription system. The 
President approved the bill; the registration of our young men 
has been accomplished; and 10,000,000 of our citizens are sub- 
ject to draft within the next 60 days. Conscription, therefore, 
as applied to the individual, is the established law of the 
country, and inasmuch as conscription is to be our policy, I ain 
not disposed even to question it or to recognize the argument 
that it can be limited in any direction where its exercise may 
seem to be necessary to the administration during the course 
of the war. It other words, having provided for the con- 
scription of our boys, there can be no legitimate reason why the 
same principle should not be applied to all the products and 
all the property of man, to everything within the realm of the 
Republic, the taking over of which may be desirable to our 
success in this war. If it be necessary, as it is, to draft our 
young men into the service of the country at this hour, and if 
it be necessary, as if seems to be, to now draft the food prod- 
ucts of the Nation into its service during the war, then let us 
do it by all means, trusting in the same power that administers 
the one to properly administer the other. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am sure that Senators 
left the Chamber before the Senator from Colorado rose to 
speak. He is making a very interesting and illuminating argu- 
ment. I should like to have Senators here to hear him, and if 
the Senator from Colorado will permit, I would like to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not object, aera? I do not think it 
would ee anything. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrsy in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, 
answered to their names: 


The 
and the following Senators 


Bankhead Gronna McNary Shields 
Borah Hale Martin Simmons 
nady Harding Myers moot 
Brandegee James Nelson ABASAS J 
Broussard Johnson, S. D. New Sutherland 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris wanson 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman ‘Thomas 
Culberson enyon age ‘Thompson 
Curtis King Pittman Tilman 
Dillingham Kirb: Poindexter Underwood 
Fernald Lewis Ransdell Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Lod Ree Wadsworth 
Gallinger McCumber Robinson Warren 
Gore McKellar Sheppard Weeks 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call discloses that 56 
Senators have answered to their names, and there is a quorum 
present. The Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the call for a quorum has suc- 
eeeded in securing quite as large an audience as I anticipated 
before the call was made. I am not complaining of this, be- 
cause to be perfectly frank the condition of the atmosphere is 
such that if I did not occupy the floor I would be absent myself. 

Mr. President, in what I said a moment ago, I do not agree 
with those who advocate the complete suspension of every con- 
stitutional limitation during the time of war. By no means. 
There are certain fundamentals which can not be abrogated 
without doing irreparable violence to the structure of repub- 
lican government. Such great principles as trial by jury, liberty 
of gonscience, the right of every man to worship God as he 
pleases, or not worship Him at all, if that should be his choice, 
can not be imperiled, even in times of war, with safety to the 
perpetuity of republican institutions. There are others; but I 
simply mention these by way of illustration. 

Fundamentally, however, so far as property is concerned, 
there is nothing which hedges it about that gives it greater 
sanctity than or as much sanctity as human life. Hence I am 
not at all impressed with those protests against this bill which 
appeal to the sacred right of property, to the inability of the 
Government to interfere with the callings of men or with warn- 
ings regarding the disturbances that- may follow in the event 
such interference shall be established by legislation, so that the 
necessity of this measure—entirely constitutional, in my opinion, 
in view of the existing state of war—must be found in the war 
itself and the rôle which America must play in that war, if it 
shall properly perform its duty to itself and to its allies; in 
other words, does this crisis require this legislation, and is 
that legislation essential to the duty imposed upon us as a 
nation by virtue of our entrance into the great world conflict? 
These are the fundamental propositions, the solution of which 
should determine the action of the Senate upon this bill. 

Mr. President, in order to intelligently consider this situa- 
tion, let me for a moment refer to the war itself, to its charac- 
ter. A brief résumé of its history, the causes which compelled 
us to enter the terrible arena, a mere survey at close range, 
may illuminate the part which has been assigned to us in this 
tragedy of nations. 

The war, Mr. President, apart from being the greatest war 
of civilization, is the one long-premeditated war of civilization— 
a war which has its genesis in the ambition of one nation, drunk 
with success and with power, and ambitious to establish itself 
as the supreme people of the earth on both hemispheres. 

Germany's preparations for this war began, Mr. President, 
at Fontainbleau, at Versailles, in 1871, with the formation of 
the Germanic Empire, with the crowning of the Kaiser as the 
German Emperor, and with that spirit which actuated and 
fought the Franco-Prussian War to complete success. 

The student of German history can now perceive how every 
step taken since then by that mighty people in the arts, in the 
sciences, in literature, in politics, in military affairs, in naval 
development, in commercial activity, in all her spheres of human 
life and effort, were bent upon the accomplishment of one pur- 
pose, and one purpose only—the conscription of every activity 
and energy of the people, the organization of their every ac- 
tivity, and their development in the direction of military and 
political world supremacy. 

We have marveled at their growth; we have paid tribute 
to their organizing power, to their marvelous mastery of de- 
tails, to the interrelation of every pursuit of their people, each 
to the other, and all to the domination of a single will, mani- 
festing itself directly and through the General Staff. 

What were her purposes? What were her ambitions? Dom- 
ination, and its accomplishment through Bismarck’s policy of 
“blood and iron”; a complete transformation in methods of 


1917. 
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military activity by the mobilization of the people of the entire 
nation for war and the abandonment of the old and limited 
standing army, 

Germany was jealous of England's supremacy upon the sea; 
of France in the arena of continental politics; of the massive 
growth and power of Russin; of the wonderful development of 
republicanism in the Western Hemisphere; of the growing power 
of Japan; and covetous of the marvelous resources of ‘the 
Orient. Her every step we can now see was taken premedi- 
tatedly, intelligently, and designedly toward the consummation 
of one single purpose—the indivisibility of the German people 
and the extension of the German Empire. 

To perfect this wonderful scheme of organization and to knit 
lose the powers that would some day, when brought to per- 
fection, be brought to beur in the scheme of conquest, she filled 
the world with spies, with detectives, with German subjects, 
charged with the duty of inquiring into and communicating in- 
formation about the activities of all the peoples under the sun. 
Macaulay's wonderful description of the growth, the activities, 
and the expansion of the Jesuit Society is the one example in 
history which properly illustrates the extension and perfection 
of the information department of the German Empire during 
the last 40 years. 

All these things, Mr. President, reached their apogee in 1914. 
After a world, which had viewed these things with apprehension, 
had become indifferent to them through the lapse of time, Ger- 
many struck with all her force and with the swiftness of light- 
ning. As a result, within two or three days after the war was 
declared, it appeured as though all the nations of Europe would 
be overrun and conquered over night. So perfect had been the 
plans, so magnificently had they been designed» and consum- 
mated, and so thorough had been the work of preparation, that 
naught save the hand of Provideuce could have stayed the con- 
quest of France, which, if it had been accomplished, would have 
resulted in the speedy subjugation of Russia and the collapse 
of the British Empire, with Germany dominating the world. 

Now. what were to be the consequences of this triumph? The 
supremacy of the German theory of government; a State exalted 
and apart from the people, directed by the absolute power of a 
single man; democracy discredited and driven from the face of 
the earth; the Germans universally dominant as “the chosen 
people of the world.” 

Our country and our hemisphere were to be involved in this 

‘world-wide conquest as well. ‘Germany's designs against both 
were merely a question of time, manifested by various evidences 
of hostility occurring at intervals during recent years. I have 
but to refer, Mr. President, to the incident at Manila Bay. to 
Venezuela, and to Haiti to impress the Senate with this fact. 
And Germany's purpose to establish herself in America would 
have materialized in time had we held aloof from the war or 
even became her partisan. 

But, Mr. President, we kept out of this war for two years 
and a half. It was the fervent hope of many of us that we 
should not be called upon to bear our part or any part in this 
mighty struggle The Western Hemisphere, to use a popular 
expression, seemed for a long time “safe for democracy,” what- 
ever the issue of ‘the conflict in Europe. We bore and forbore 
time after time with many violations of international law. 
many infractions of American rights, contenting ourselves, 


amid the murmurings of a large part of our population, with 
the assurances of Germany that our protests would be heeded! 
unless he comes in immediate contact with them. We can read 


and our demands for reparation be complied with. ` 

We finally entered this war, Mr. President, because of th 
menace of the submarine to the rights of the world, and pur- 
ticularly because of its interference with our right freely to 
enjoy the highways of the seas, without danger to life ani 
without the consent of Germany. . 

But we came in at a time, Mr. President, when the war 
had drained France, Italy, and Great Britain of much of their 
fighting strength and resources in men, in munitions, in finances, 
and in supplies; at a time when Germany’s success was pain- 
fully apparent; when Belgium and Servia and Roumania had 
‘been extinguished; when a vast area, comprising the western 
provinces of the Russian Empire, had been practically con- 
quered and withdrawn from her dominion; when German do- 
minion*stretching from Antwerp to Bagdad, covered an area 
thrice as great as the Germany of 1914; when the subma- 
rine had made vast inroads upon ‘the tonnage of the. world 


and was threatening the mightiest of modern empires with 
severe stringency in food and essential supplies; when the 


Kaiser felt as confident of success, perhaps more confident of 
success, than ever before; at a time, Mr. President, when from 


the standpoint of man power, the mightiest of the allies had 


seemingly collapsed; when the Government of Russia had dis- 
appeared like a child’s house of cards, within ‘the lapse of 24 


hours; when anarchy and disorder and lack of restraint and all 
of the vicious .conditions succeeding a suecessful revolution 
were rampant in all parts of that great country; and when, to 
the thoughtful man, it seemed more than probable that we 
should ‘be compelled, not only to do our own part in the mighty 
struggle, but bear that portion of the burden which till then 
had been carried by the Russian Empire. 

Such, Mr. President, briefiy stated, was the situation last 
April when we declared war aguinst a country whose business 
is war, whose occupation is war, all of whose energies and 
activities have been directed to preparation for and the waging 
of war, while we, a peaceful people, inert, unprepared, averse 
to strife, proclaiming the freedom of the individual and the right 
of self-government, but possessed of vast and enormous re- 
sources, were suddenly plunged into the maelstrom and gave 
solemn pledge to do our part. , 

Ours thas been the pursuit of wealth. Germany has developed 
unity. efficiency, organization, and, what perhaps is of greater 
importance, a national spirit—that unity of sentiment and de- 
votion to the fatherland, without which no people, however 
brave and deserving. can achieve success in warfare. We have 
developed individualism through competition, laxity, and indif- 
ference to what I may call the spiritual things of a nation, the 
ideals of a united people. We began this war rich in all the 
material things of the world, but deficient in the esprit de 
«orps, and lacking the elements of virile and powerful organi- 
zation, the Navy Department only excepted. Yet our task, Mr. 
President, was and is the mightiest of all our allies, largely 
because of the conditions confronting us when we became 
actors in the conflict, largely because Sf our enormous and 
immense resources, for during this war we have become the 
reservoir of the wealth of the world. Money, property, all that 
goes to make up our material welfare have increased more 
than a hundredfold per year. We have waxed fat upon the 
spoils of Europe. 

While property has been destroyed across the seas, while 
men have offered up their lives by the hundred thousand, and 
women have been widowed and children have been beggured 
and lost, we have profited and grown rich; our wealth has be- 
come so grent that it menaces very seriously our immediate 
‘social and material future. But because of our possession of 
‘these enormous resources, because of the condition of our allies, 
because of the drains which they had endured, because of the 
immense activities which they immediately confronted ours 
became the task in large degree to feed and to munition and 
equip not only ourselves but the entire fighting force allied 
with us—the troops of Great Britain, of France, of Italy, and 
‘doubtless of Russia in large degree; a task calling for the ex- 
ercise of every ounce of energy and activity and every element 
of patriotic impulse which we possess; a task which up to this 
time I believe, Mr. President, we have met as weil as an un- 
organized people could, not alone by the administration. aot 
alone in the Halls of Congress, but throughout the country. 

But, Mr. President, I sometimes wonder if we appreciate 
the extent and the magnitude of the work that is before us; 
ir we fully understand how much is expected of us; if we fully 
realize the degree of sacrifice and service thut we shall be called 
upon to render. The immediate field of conflict is far away. 
Three thousand miles of ocear lie between our own and the 
coasts of France and of Italy. It is not given to man to ap- 
‘preciate to the full extent the calamities that visit humanity 


with composure of a flood in China, destroying thousands of 
human lives; we shudder at the news of a cyclone in one of 
our own States; while a minor tragedy occurring in our imme- 
diate community overcomes us utterly. 

It is the remoteness of the contract therefore, Mr. President, 
that prompts me to believe that we do not as a Nation yet 
realize to the full extent the magnitude of our task and what 
we must do in all directions if we are properly to so perform it, 
that we may at the end of this struggle feel that we have ‘been 
equal to the mighty responsibility placed upon our shoulders, 
that we have done our part, that we have kept the faith. 

Mr. President, I have said that we have to furnish not only 
ourselves but practically all of our allies with many of the essen- 
tials, and with the one prime essential of food supply. We can 
do it; but only with satisfaction provided we mobilize every 
‘possible resource, every possible energy which can be equipped 
and organized to that end. 

We have hitherto produced a surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts—not enough to meet present demands. but a large surplus. 
We have hitherto been regarded as one of the granaries of the 
world, and the crowded populations of older countries have 
been able to rely upon that surplus for their sustenance. But, 
Mr. President, conditions then were normal. Now they are not. 
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Conditions then required no special effort upon our part to 
meet the requirements and demands of trade, because the ener- 
gies and business selfishness of the people were all that were 
necessary to do so, To meet now the extraordinary conditions 
necessarily requires the most extraordinary effort, and we must 
not overlook the fact in considering food supply that a great 
portion of it will be destroyed and wiped completely out of 
existence through the active hostility of our enemy. Since the 
beginning of the submarine warfare I have been told, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that fully one-third of the vessels sent to the bottom of 
the sea have been Joaded with food supplies for man and beast. 

It is natural that it should be so, for our foe is alert, intelli- 
gent, and desperate. He realizes fully the overwhelming and 
stupendous importance of the food supply to England and to 
France; that we must feed Russia to some extent, England, 
France, Italy, and ourselves, if they are to be fed at all. There- 
fore we must feed the submarine; and the toll which it will 
continue to take, until the American genius shall devise an 
antidote for that scourge of mankind, we must also take into 
consideration in determining the magnitude of our present 
obligation. We can not fail; we must not fail; for if we fail, 
our allies fail as well, and, failing, Germany rules the world. 
Let us make no mistake about that. She will not only rule 
the world, but self-government will have become an experiment 
of the past. 

German imperialism has long dreamed of a Germany in 
Africa. a Germany in Asia, and a Germany in America. And 
she will not abandon any of them should her eagles rest in 
victory upon the banners of France and England. 

If I am correct, Mu President, in my assertion that we must 
earry this burden to success or all must fail, then it follows that 
upon the shoulders of America rests the fate of modern civili- 
zation, and that is the emergency which this bill, among others, 
is designed to meet. I do not believe, Mr. President, granting 
my premises to be correct, that we should hesitate to give the 
administration every power, consistently with the essential 
liberties of the citizen, which in its judgment—reasons, of 
course, being assigned therefor—seems essential for the accom- 
plishment of its mighty task. 

Something was said yesterday by way of inquiry, I think, as 
to whether such a power as this was ever conferred, or eyen 
asked, at any time by any other ruler in America. I think not; 
but, Mr. President, if, during the War between the States, the 
Government had been confronted with a crisis making it neces- 
sary, the Congress then in existence would not have hesitated 
to clothe Mr. Lincoln and his administration with the authority 
which is here requested. I do not recall a single power he asked 
which was not given to him—not freely, always, but which was 
not given to him—and all of us, those in rebellion and those 
fighting for the flag, have long since in unison acknowledged the 
wisdom and the justice of every request and of every act of 
legislative response thereto. Some of them threatened and 
menaced then, as this is said to now, many rights of the citizen 
and the commercial and business prosperity of the country, but 
the course of eyents have justified them all, and the magnificent 
heritage to mankind was preserved through such agencies, as it 
will be carried safely through this greater ordeal. 

Autocracy has thrown its gage at the feet of democracy, and 
the gage has been accepted. What, then, shall we do? Hesitate, 
take half measures, halt between the first and the final step, or, 
with that confidence in the administration which all Americans, 
I believe, feei—certainly in the integrity of its purposes—respond 
to its requirements, conceding that what is asked is needed, and 
erat it the country may be sore pressed while the conflict is 
raging 

Mr. President, I haye spoken of German autocracy, of its 
strength, of its cohesion, of its long preparation, of its belief 
in its own destiny, and of the national spirit which undoubtedly 
supports it and has led its arms to so many victories. But we 
are confronted with some autocratic conditions here which have 
their origin in free institutions, which are the outgrowth of that 
liberty which we so much prize and which flourish like parasites 
upon the tree of freedom. The only spirit they foster is the 
spirit of greed. Some of them are more sinister than the powers 
and the purposes of the Kaiser in-their influence upon our social 
structure while the war is waging. I refer, Mr. President, to 
what I may call an autocracy of distribution of the essentials 
of life, composed of middlemen, speculators, boards of trade, 
jobbers, extortionists, and adventurers. I do not by that state- 
ment mean to indict the great body of our citizens engaged in 
the work of distribution—not at all. There can be no question 
but that that portion of our body politic is composed of honest, 
upright, hard-working, God-fearing men. But there are within 


the throng scattered all over the country many combinations 
and conditions flourishing in times of peace, but doubly flourish- 
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ing in times of war, carrying on a work of extortion, and giving 
full play to the spirit of greed, with the resulting condition of 
unrest and discontent not only threatening and menacing at 
present, but which may easily result in explosion somewhere, 
thus distracting our attention from the mighty task ahead to 
the conditions at home requiring immediate solution if we would 
survive at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kxrrodd in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? i 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Does the Senator think it would add any- 
thing toward curbing the particular class of our people known 
as speculators if we were to put in the bill an absolute prohibi- 
tion against them, rather than the section which proposes 
merely to regulate and license them? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I stated at the outset—the 
Senator, perhaps, was not here at the time—that there were 
doubtless some features, perhaps many features, of the bill 
which, in detail, might not address themselves to my judgment, 
but that in its discussion I proposed to deal with it in a larger 
sense. The details of the bill are familiar to Senators who 
have already spoken upon it and who will hereafter discuss it. 
I shall not attempt to go into that subject. In the first place it 
is argumentative, and will therefore provoke colloquial debate, 
which I would avoid. In the next place, my judgment would 
doubtless be no better, perhaps not so good, as that of the Sen- 
ator who raises the question.. I am concerned more with secur- 
ing general legislation upon this subject which in its operation 
will disclose, hidden weaknesses and evils, thus enabling us 
properly to correct them, than I am with spending weeks here 
in a vain effort to agree upon details. , 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator, I am in hearty 
accord with his views along that line. I am very much in favor 
of this bill.. At the same time, it seems to me the bill might be 
strengthened by making an absolute prohibition against the 
speculators, who have unquestionably caused a great deal of the 
trouble. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be. I want to say, however, before 
leaving the subject, since it has been presented, I have not much 
confidence in the efficacy of legislative prohibitions—legislative 
restraints—as applicable to these situations. I believe that by 
controlling the subject matter of the speculation the evil can 
be reached, and only in that way. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] the other day criti- 
cized the Trade Commission, not unjustly, perhaps, but some- 
what harshly, and, referring to these various abuses, asked the 
very pertinent question, what that commission had been created 
for, why it had not long ago remedied these evils, what it was 
doing now, and whether it had accomplished any of the pur- 
poses so fondly hoped for and predicted by the advocates of the 
bill creating it when it was before Congress. To my mind. and 
I think I said so at the time, the difficulty about all that sort of 
legislation lies in the comparative ease with which men can 
avoid it. There never was a statute, however well prepared, 
that somebody could not somewhere some time drive a coach 
and four through it. The Senator perhaps may be interested in 
a little incident illustrating that. The first bankruptcy law 
passed by the Congress of the United States was devised and 
framed by Mr. Justice Story, one of the greatest jurists of his 
time. He was requested to do so by a congressional committee. 
He spent days and weeks and months upon the bill, and when 
it was presented to Congress it was passed precisely as the 
justice had framed it. But after listening to Mr. Webster for an 
hour, with regard to the construction of the second section of 
the law in the first case reaching the Supreme Court under it, 
Mr. Justice Story confessed he did not know what it meant. 
It is the poverty of language and the existence of new condi- 
tions and new experiences which I think have much to do with 
the miscarriage of what seems to be excellent legislation at the 
time of its enactment, coupled with that general spirit which 
pervades the community, the spirit of speculation, and which 
opposes stringent application of the law because of the success 
of those who practice it rather than because of the evils of the 
thing practiced, 

I am bold to say that this bill is an experiment, which may 
wholly miscarry ; and I concede in the fullness of my heart that 
Senators opposing it may be wiser than I. They certainly are 
entitled to the weightiest consideration, but I hope that their 
analysis of the bill and their assertions of its unwisdom may 
prove to be incorrect by experience. 

But this condition, Mr. President, is the natural offspring of 
exciting times, of a troubled public situation. It springs from 
War and from revolutions in society, from the immediate necds 


of government, as naturally as air arises to the surface from 
the depths of the ocean. It is not peculiar to us. It has been 
recognized and curbed in large degree by England and Canada; 
and the experiences which we are told have been the result of 
their experimental legislation, if you please, have had much to 
do, in my judgment, in moving the administration to urge the 
passage of this legislation. 

Speculation in the necessities of life is bad always. It is 
worse than criminal in times of great national crisis. And yet, 
unfortunately, it is an element of hwman nature that when 
these opportunities arise advantage is taken of them without 
regard to anything except the immediate probability of profit for 
those in a position to avail themselves of them. 

These men are the pirates of the commercial seas. They prey 
upon the needs of the people. The Nation’s crisis is their op- 
portunity, and in their exactions they are more oppressive than 
the Kaiser ever was. The man or combination of men who com- 
pel the poor or even the well-to-do of this country, for that 
matter, to pay two, three, and four prices for the necessities of 
life in times of stress and trial are enemies of the Republic. 
They are traitors to the Government, and more, deadly to our 
future than the helmeted legions of Germany. There is no way 
to meet them except through the strong hand of our own admin- 
istration armed with legislation, with power, and held respon- 
sible for the lawful and proper exercise of its authority. 

I read the other day of a couple of men who had control, and 
had secured it by far-reaching purchases in advance, of a neces- 
sity of life, and thus controlled the supply of one of the chief 
cities of the country. Those men had more power over the peo- 
ple of that city than the President of the United States pos- 
sesses, more power through that one fact over the consumers of 
that community than the Kaiser wields over the people of 
Berlin; far more power, Mr. President, than the British Gov- 
ernment exercises anywhere on the face of the earth, and that 
in a free country whose boast is that all men are created equal; 
that its laws are made for the protection of all the people. 

I read the other day the testimony of the Food Commissioner 
of New York before the Committee on Agriculture, in which 
he stated that it had been the practice for a long time of fish- 
mongers to destroy on the way to market vast quantities of fish 
taken fresh from the ocean in order to limit the supply and in- 
crease the price to the consumer. 

Sometime ago I received letters from Shreveport, La., inform- 
ing me that immediately after the announcement that rice was 
a good substitute for potatoes a number of speculators appeared 
in the immediate vicinity and cornered all the rice of that sec- 
tion so that the price went up 100 per cent within a week. 

Let me read one or two clippings upon the subject taken at 
random from different sections of the country. I read one from 
New York, May 19: 

FOOD BEING WASTED—NEW YORK COMMISSION MEN DESTROY MILLIONS OF 


POUNDS 
New Tonk, May 19, 1917. 


Millions of peunds of food intended for New York City are wasted 
every year, according to a report issued to-day by the bureau of foods 


and drugs. 
In the first 125 days of this year 8,330,896 pounds of food were 
either condemned or destroyed by commission men before entering the 


market. 
I clipped this communication from the World a few days ago: 
CORN MEAL OR WHEAT FLOUR? = 


To the EDITOR OF THE WORLD : 


We are asked to eat corn meal instead of wheat flour. But note the 
result: A 244-pound sack of flour 8 of a barrel) retails for 
$1.85; one barrel (196 pounds) will cost $14.80. 

Corn meal is sold in packages—the only way the stores sell it here— 
as follows: Quaker corn meal (1 pound 8 óunces), 10 cents; D. & C. 
corn meal, 12-ounce packages), 12 cents—either 24 ounces for 10 cents 
or 12 ounces for 12 cents. 

Therefore corn meal at 1 cent an ounce would be 16 cents per pound; 
196 pounds at 16 cents would be $31.36; or with flour at ade pounds) 
$14.80, corn meal would cost $16.56 more than flour. ‘ 

Or corn meal at 69 cents a pound: as in the other quotations, would 
cost, for the 196-pound barrel, $13.06%, or only $1.74 less expensive 
than flour at 814.8 r barrel. i 

New YORK, June E. 


I have a quotation here from a Denver paper which I will not 
take the time to read, but will ask leave to insert in the RECORD, 
which recites that 3,750,000 pounds of old potatoes had been 
unearthed in storage in Denver, and which were held so long 
that they were unfit to use: 

OLD POTATOES HELD IN RILO TO LIFT PRICE—STATE INSPECTORS FIND 
CARLOADS OF SPUDS BOUGHT FROM GROWERS, : 


. There are 3,750,000 pounds of old potatoes in storage in Denver. 
Secretary of State Noland announced to-day following investigation of 
the potato situation by in ‘tors of his office. The prices on these 
old potatoes has been forced down by the arrival 8 of the first 
ornia. 


shipment of new potatoes —six carloads from Cali 
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The secretary of state said that there are 125 cars of old potatoes in 
pronase in ps gy The cars average 300 sacks and the sacks contain 
junds eac] 


dealers. 

The arrival of the new potatoes brought down the price of the old 
25 and 50 cents. Old potatoes are selling at prices ranging. from 
$5.50 to $5.75 per 100 pounds. A year ago at this time the prices 
ran from $275 to 83. Two years ago they ranged from 90 cents 
to $1.10 per 100 pounds. i 

here are practically no onions and beans in storage in Denver, the 
secre of state finds. He is making his investigations for benefit 
of the State ways and means committee and the State war council. 5 


I call attention to a dispatch relating to the same commodity 
from Chicago bearing date June 4, and this appeared in one of 
the local papers within the last 10 days: 


LEAVE POTATOES TO ROT ON SIDING—DISTRICT ATTORNEY IN CHICAGO 
ORDERS INQUIRY, SUSPECTING A PLOT, 


Special to the World.] 
t CHICAGO, June 3. 


Government inyestigators reported to District Attorney Charles F. 
Clyne to-day that they had discovered 15 carloads of potatoes which 
uaa 5 at Seatonville, III., so long that many of them 

ro 

Suspecting that the discovery may give him a clue to the conspiracy 
to boost food prices, the district attorney ordered an investigation to 
3 way the potatoes were left to rot instead of being brought to 

et. 


mari 

Further in tion of the food situation awaits the assembling 
of the grand jury Wednesday. By next week Oliver E. Pagan, Govern- 
ment investigator, who drew the indictments against the butter and 
egg 3 re a few days ago, will be back from Washington to draw up 
more 


This announcement appeared in a Washington paper last 
week: 
$120,000,000 BREAD “‘ PROFITS” A MONTH—THAT'S MIDDLEMEN'S TAX ON 

NATION—UNIONS GET BEHIND BILLS. 

Middlemen are gouging the public for more than $120,000,000 a 
month in wheat and breadstuffs alone. It was declared last night at 
a conference held by 25 Representatives in Congress and 15 labor leaders 
with Herbert C. Hoover, who has been designated by President Wilson 
to be food administrator, on the food bills in Congress. Other food- 
stuffs also are being manipulated, 

Figures were submitted to show that while flour is now selling around 
15 a barrel, the cost of pronocHon is about $7.75, and that the extra 
7.25 is going to the middlemen, This is based on the assumption that 

the farmer is receiving a fair price for his wheat, around $1.60 a bushel. 

Hoover promised a reduction to meet the lowest wages if the Lever 
bill is passed, and the labor men decided to get behind the measure, 
The American Federation of Labor and the big unions will send thou- 
sands of letters to-day to local organizations throughout the country 
3 A — to urge on their representatives in Congress passage of 

e 


The food bill was yesterday made a privileged measure in the House 
for Monday. 

Mr. President, that is a most astounding statement. Whether 
it is true, I do not know, but if it is 25 per cent true, if it is a 
fact that approximately $30,000,000 a month represent the fruits 
of extortion in breadstuffs alone in this country, then we have 
for the whole year $360,000,000; and if it be true in breadstuffs 
alone, it must be equally true with regard to the other staple 
foodstuffs of the country. If that be true, then these extgrtions 
exceed in the aggregate for the good year 1917 the total sum 
of the liberty loan. In other words, the extortionists of the 
country are making as an unlawful and undue profit out of the 
absolute necessities of the people the equivalent of the mightiest 
loan ever issued and sold by any nation in the history of civili- 
zation. 

I care nothing, Mr. President, for prevailing prices wholesale, 
I care nothing for quotations which indicate different condi- 
tions. If this is true as regards the ultimate consumer, upon 
whose shoulder rests the ultimate burden, current wholesale 
prices are of little consequence. Upon his purse the drain falls 
heaviest. He must feed and clothe himself and his family re- 
gurdless of the extent of his income or become a public charge. 

Let me read one more quotation, and this is an editorial from 
the New York World referring to the coal situation, appearing, 
if my recollection serves me aright, in last Friday’s issue: 

JUGGLING COAL PRICES, 

After a careful investigation, the committee on the coal situation of 
the Manufacturers and Business Men’s Association, in its report, makes 
the direct charge that speculators and coal sales agents are not only 
e Hap for the a to-day but are juggling output and prices. 

s evidence the committee calls attention to “ the fictitious circular 
rice list published by the coal companies.” 
the consumer is systematically gouged: 

“By publishing a low circular price the sales agents have to pay a 
low royalty [to the mine owners], but the consumer does not get the 
benefit. The sales agents mana to squeeze both the mine owner and 
the consumer. This is accomplished by selling only a limited amount, 
or none at all, to the retailers at the circular price. The coal is sold 


to middlemen, who advance the price to the highest possible point and 
then perhaps go ' fifty-fifty ’ with the sales agent. * * * When re- 


In explanation it tells how 
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tailers ap vs to the coal companies for coal yr are told there is none 
The an 


for sale. y must then go to some ber pay $2 or more above 
the circular prices to get supplied. The Egan mp nant list’ is there- 
fore false and fictitious, and is published with evident intent to 
deceive the public.’ 

This system of extortion may or may not call for action by the grand 
jury. But in any case it is not to be ‘tolerated, because of the way it 
affects the people's supply of coal and the excessive they are 
forced to pay. to an inside ring of operators, An effective remedy will 
be to.empower ‘the Government to fix prices during the war and suppress 
the unscrupulous speculator who preys on the public in this time of 
national emergency. s 

Mr. President, there are many ways to accomplish a given 
object. Indeed, it is very necessary to resort to various ways 
to accomplish some objects. To accomplish food monopoly re- 
quires the convenient cooperation, passively or actively, of our 

„lines and means of transportation. 

Mr. President, I hope I am not given to the unquestioning 

acceptance of newspaper statements and of public rumors, 


my earlier life I sometimes did so and was led far afield by 


being credulous, and have done injustice occasionally both to 
men and to interests in consequence, But where there is so 
much smoke as there is at present there must be some fire, and 
in view of what I know to be the enormous number of cars in 
the country and the facilities for traffic movement, I am not 
wholly satisfied with current assurances of the difficulty of se- 
curing transportation in crises such as coal famines and similar 
critical conditions occurring at different times, and particu- 
larly in our large community centers, They may be true, but 
occasionally one gets information from private sources of un- 
doubted reliability upon which reliance can be had. T there- 
fore read one of a number of letters upon the subject of trans- 
portation which I received from a friend in Boston a few days 
ago, of whose credibility there can be no question. I shall with- 
hold his name: 


May 31, 1917. 
Hon, C. 8. THOMAS, 


Dear Ma. THomas: I am confidentially mformed by a coal broker 
that barge owners are quietly senang barges away and laying them. up 
in order to create a shortage in water transportation and continuing 


present exorbitant rates on those barges kept in service. 


The pa this a. m. chronicled the sale to and withdrawal from our 
service of three large steam colliers by New York interests, That move 
cuts off transportation for 250,000 tons a year, 

Can conduct like this be condoned or permitted to continue 
with impunity? Every vessel withdrawn from active service 
now aids Germany's U-boat campaign by just so much. 

Mr. President, assuming these conditions, I am fully justified 
in my denunciation of the men engaged in them, of the men 
responsible for them, of the men profiting by them, of the men 
who, without regard to the welfare of their country, are taking 
advantage of its peril to enrich themselves, and at the expense 
of their helpless countrymen. I would rather be a German spy 
serving the Kaiser and be caught en flagrante delicto than to be 
a food speculator in the United States in the good year 1917. 
I would rather be a professed disloyal subject than exploit my 
fellow countrymen in times of war. He should be suppressed 
in free America by such legislation as in the opinion of the 
powers that be will enable them to do so. And if that falls, 
let them by all meaus resort to more drastic but more effective 
remedies. 

We have had enough of these practices in times of peace. In 
war they constitute treason, because they give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. How enn a man living or attempting to live 
upon a salary of $1,200 a year with a family to support be ex- 
pected to love a country that permits him to be robbed of his 
substance through extortionate prices for the necessities of 
life? What citizen can be inspired by the strains of the Star- 
Spangled Barner with a salary of a thousand dollars and who 
must give it all in the vain effort to sustain himself and his de- 
pendents? How can the spirit of loyalty grow; how indeed can 
it coexist with the sense of prevailing wrong and injustice of 
which the common people are the victims? How can patriotism 
find root side by side with extortionate prices of food, which the 
great majority of people can not meet with their hoarded 
means? 

Mr. President, under the withering influences of this condi- 
tion the springs and sources of patriotism must dry up and dis- 
appear. Whatever else, let me say here, may be said of Ger- 
many, she has always shielded her subjects from perils such as 
these both in times of peace and in times of war. Let it be said 
to her credit, despotic as she is, imperialistic as she proposes to 
be, that she finds ample time to look after and protect the 
interests of her meanest subject and shield him as far as the 
Government can from the extortions-which grow and expand 
into intolerable abuse under our more liberal and democratic 
institutions. 

. Mr. President, this spirit of monopoly is sapping our substance 
and undermining the yital sources of our spiritual life. It is 


destroying our ideals. You can not preserve a national spirit 
if you are to starve the people. Love of country can not survive 
in an atmosphere of suffering and want accompanied by a sense 
of overpowering injustice. The country must protect the needs 
and foster the welfare of its people if it would inspire these 
feelings, or if, when inspired, they shall survive. 

Mr. President, unless we arouse and stimulate the national 
spirit in America, unless that sense of devotion to the Republic, 
to its ideals, and to its purposes, which is the soul of a nation, 
shall become our mental attitude, our ships, our guns, our 
food, our bonds, our men may be organized in vain. They may 
go down before the superior forces of an enemy so equipped, 
for it is that unity which springs from devotion which forms 
the source of victory. When a man fights to preserye his home, 
he wins only when he feels that to win is the sole alternative to 
destruction. 

There are two old soldiers, Mr. President, among the Members 
of this body. One sits here. [Indicating Mr. BANKHEAD'S seat.] 
He fought under the stars and bars, and he fought nobly and to 
the end, Great in martial deeds, he has shown equal devotion 
to his country, in the discharge of his civic duties. The other, 
the grand old Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Nztson], who has 
served his State upon this floor so long and so conspicuously, and 
has commanded our respect and affection fram the day he took 
his oath of office, sits over on that side. He fought with equal 
devotion under the Stars and Stripes for the cause of the Union. 
If these two men were in their seats they would realize what I 
mean when I essay to describe that national spirit which must 
animate the hearts and consciences of men in times of great 
national peril if success shall crown their efforts and the precious 
heritage of democracy shall be preserved. 

It is the spirit, Mr. President, which carried Pickett and his 
forces up the heights of Gettysburg; the spirit which, confronted, 
drove them down again; the spirit which inspired both sides 
of that great Anglo-Saxon conflict and which was conquered in 
the one only because it burgeoned into full flower in the other, 

That spirit, Mr. President, I am sorry to say is sadly lacking 
in America when we survey the country as a whole. We have 
long been engaged in developing the resources of a virgin con- 
tinent. We have been making our fortunes, piling wealth upon 
wealth, exploiting the great agencies which nature has bestowed 
upon this favored land, This has been our task as a people 
during the long years while Germany was preparing to conquer 
the world and preaching devotion to fatherland. ‘There is the 
primary principle of her military and civic policy. Deutschland - 
fiber alles is more than a battle cry, It is the cohesive spirit 
that cements the unity of a nation and carries it beyond the 
goal. 

We have been doing just the contrary. We have subordinated 
everything to the spirit of gain. We have lost, or at least for- 
gotten, the finer impulses of a free people. My thought was well 
expressed by Lloyd-George, who two years ago, speaking of 
England and her people similar in tendency and in struggle 
with ourselves, said: 

We have been living in a sheltered valley for generations. We have 

n too comfortable and tco indulgent, many haps too selfish, 
and the stern hand of fate has scourged us to an elevation where we 
can see the everlasting things that matter for a nation—the great 

eaks we had forgotten of honor, duty, patriotism, and clad in glitter- 
ng white the towering p-nnacle of sacritice pointing like a ru 
finger to heaven. 7 

Mr. President, I have sometimes thought that this war might 
be necessary to bring this Nation to a realizing sense of its duty 
to itself and to its people; to remind us of the contrast between 
the greatest private fortunes ever known yet amassed under 
democratic institutions and the democratic assertion of equal 
rights for all; to reveal the lethargy which prosperity in- 
spires our indifference not only to civic duty, but to all the 
things that make for the peace, the freedom, and the welfure 
of the common weal, 

Mr. President, if we are to arouse the spirit of nationality 
among our people we must feed them; we must relieve their 
apprehensions of bodily suffering while they fight, we must 
protect them from the exploiter, while they fight the battles of 
thelr country. I know it will be said that there is no starvation 
in America. I think that is true. There is acute suffering 
nevertheless, and there have been times when revolt was-active, 
but suppressed for the time, and with the immediate assurance 
of speedy relief. 

Let us not forget that we are a congeries of peoples. This 
is a composite Nation; it is made up of sectors from eyery race 
on earth. Our great eltles, for the most part, show a minority 
of resident natives, and in our greater cities there are huge 
communities where the English tongue is seldom heard, and 
where, among its members, it is never spoken; where American 
ideals are interpreted in terms of opportunity for work, and 
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sometimes with the opportunity for plunder; and where “ get 
all you can and get while the getting is good” is the motto. 

Mr. President, it is those communities—those great com- 
munities—whose social structure justifies the statement that we 
are not a cohesive people, but a congeries of nations; that we 
possess no cohesiveness or community in ideas, no common or set 
purpose of Which“ fatherland” or its equivalent is the center. 
If in waging this war domestic conditions are such, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to drive discontent and suffering into revolt, as is apt 
to be the case, we may find ourselves with an army fighting at 
the front, and with the necessity of employing another army to 
fight In the rear; of maintaining the national flag in the trenches 
and carrying on all of the various details and agencies essential 
to active conflict, but disturbed and embarrassed behind by food 
riots and revolts consequent upon domestie conditions. Hence, 
I say, men now engaged in food exploitation are traitors, they 
are giving aid and comfort to the enemy, to say nothing of the 
fact that extravagant prices mean robbery and suffering. 

A sullen and rebellious civilian population always paralyzes 
military enterprise; a country whose heart is not in the conflict 
can not fight; it can only pretend to do so for a time. It 
renders organized effort practically impotent. 

I admit, Mr. President, very freely, that the rise in prices of 
the necessities of life is attributable to many legitimate and 
unavoidable causes, the chief of which is the large increase in 
the volume of circulation and of credit. As money increases in 
volume, it decreases in value; as money decreases in volume, 
it increases in value. Its cheapness is always reflected in rising 
prices; its value in falling prices. As prices rise, those receiv- 
ing fixed compensation in life are apt to suffer, and as they fall 
the same class is correspondingly benefited. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator. I should like to say that I thought that law of economics 
was repealed in 1896. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh. Mr. President, the law of economics was 
then denied,.as the Senator remembers. It was denied vigor- 
ously and venomously. The Senator may recall Macaulay’s re- 
flection that greed and avarice would deny the law of gravita- 
tion should it be to their interest to do so. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Absolutely. 

Mr. THOMAS. That law of economics was denied, but it was 
there just the same. About the only benefit those of us who then 
championed what we thought a wiser and a more liberal finan- 
cial policy have derived from the final verdict is the establish- 
ment by events of the eternal truth of that proposition. But, Mr. 
President, that accounts for a general normal level of high 
prices. It.is the encouragement to the speculator, and the ad- 
vantage to him of this rise, and not that natural rise of which 
I complain. It is not the fact that better times are always 
reflected in higher prices; it is the control and absorption of the 
necessaries of life, already high enough and made dvubly high 
through that power of control, which always rests, as I have said 
before, more severely upon those least able to bear it. 

I am therefore for this bill, because I want the administration 
armed with the power to put a stop to these extortions. if it 
can be done, and if it can not, then I want to be in a position 
to say that we sought to encompass its suppression, failing in 
which we can at least comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
we did the best we could. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois [Mr, SHERMAN] the 
other day in one of his illuminating speeches referred to the fact 
that our social troubles and discontent generally proceeded from 
the great communal centers of the country—from Chicago and 
New York—— 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will do so in just a moment—and_ other 
huge congregations, none of whom, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, are producers of food. Now, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will join the Senator from 
Colorado in any effort to prevent those who have food in large 
quantities from oppressing the public. I want, however, to ask 
the Senator what he thinks of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who used this language in an 
interview given to the press a few days ago: 

The food pirates have for months been diligenti 
the needs of the people. Speculation has forced prices, and food riots 
have already happened in this rich country. Theda y speculators are 
trying to buy up crops before the plants are out of the ground. Spec- 


ulators gamble on human needs. By creating human want these gbouls 
expect to coln enormous profits, 


I want to ask what the Senator thinks of this statement of 
Mr. Gompers, when compared with his action not long ago in 
sacrificing the needs of the entire American people in order to 
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benefit a few over whom he had control in relation to the wage 
scale; whether it was justified any more in the one case than 
in the other when he proposed to institute a: national railway 
strike in order to procure the accomplishment of his ends? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. I shall not be drawn away 
from the discussion of this bill by the consideration of a sub- 
ject, which is not only controversial, but about which there is 
much bitter feeling, both as to the situation and as to the facts, 

The Senator from Illinois asked me what I ‘thought of Mr. 
Gompers, who wrote the statement which he has read. I am 
not certain whether he wants me to express my opinion of Mr. 
Gompers or of his statement, aud, consequently, I shall take 
advantage of the double entendre by withholding my opinion 
of both. I will, however, say to the Senator that whutever 
faults Mr. Gompers may have exhibited it was not Mr. Gompers 
who originated or consummated the threatened railway strike, 
to which the Senator from Illinois has referred. That was the 
work of the four brotherhoods, who are entirely independent 
of Mr. Gompers and of his organization. Their work and their 
efforts were indorsed Both actively and sympathetically by Mr. 
Gompers. 

Moreover, Mr. ce it is not fair, and I am sure the 
Senator upon reflection will agree with me, to measure one 
evil by the existence of another or to advocate it because it is 
censured by some man identified with the creation of- another. 
I am glad that Mr. Gompers views the food situation from the 
truthful and the essential standpoint, even though he uses 
superlatives to express his conviction concerning them. 

I am very anxious to cooperate with any and all in pro- 
viding against immediate difliculties, leaving others to be 
solved as they are encountered. When the Senator interrupted 
me—— g 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not want to break in on the con- 
tinuity of the Senator’s address, which is very illuminating, 
and I appreciate it, I hope. In other words, Mr. Gompers is 
an opportunist.as I see it. He now sees an opportunity,to turn 
public wrath against some against whom it ought to be 
turned, but it would reach and oppress, in the event of a na- 
tional railway strike, as mony or more people and as unjustly 
as those whom he now denounces as food speculators. I am 
not asking the Senator to take my view. but I only want to 
interpolate the inconsistency of this alleged leader of American 
thought in this crisis. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to assure the Senator from Illinois 
that his opinions on any subject are entitled to the greatest 
respect. I always listen to him when I can; I am always in- 
terested, and I am frequently edified. Mr. Gompers may be an 
opportunist; let me admit it for argument sake; but I welcome 
in this fight everybody who will act with us—the opportunist, 
the man who is discontented, the man who suffers, the man 
who sees and sympathizes with suffering, Republican, Demo- 
crat, Socialist, everybody—that we may keep our house in order 
while we overcome the enemy, that there may be no mutiny at 
home when the boys are fighting across the seas, no disturbance 
justified by suffering and injustice. 

When the Senator from Illinois interrupted me I was referring 
to a recent statement of his regarding the sinister influences of 
huge congested communities upon the social structure, which 
become the breeding places of all of the social ills and discon- 
tents of mankind; and that is true. There is not a social pes- 
tilence or a social reform which does not have its origin in 
the great centers of our population, and the more huge they 
become the more unwieldy, the more lawless they become the 
greater the contrast between enormous, wealth and condign 
poverty, between the well-to-do and the poor, between wanton 
luxury and squalid want, the greater the visible chasm between 
the extremes of civilization, which sometimes flow apart and 
frequently touch each other, the greater the opportunity for 
interchange of ideas, the greater the medium for the spread of 
propaganda for the creation of groups, the ease of individual 
contact. Hence epidemics, both mental and physical, charac- 
terize the modern metropolis. 

Crime, wrong, discontent, disorder spring as spontaneously 
from the soil of these large modern cities as maggots are bred 
from carrion; but we have them with us, and we must deal with 
their mighty problems, one of which is a food supply at living 
prices. The Senator says they do not produce; that is true. 
The Senator says that if conflict and riot come they will arise in 
these great cities, and that is true. The Senator says that after 
they shall have run their course their populations must go to the 
country; they must go where food is; they must leave after 


destroying them; and it might be better for all mankind that 
it should be so; but-the Senator overlooks the terrible destruc- 
tion and loss of life, the horrible disorder, the tremendous strain 
upon all of our institutions which a huge riot, lasting perhaps 
for days, in great cities like Chicago, New York; Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco, and putting the resources of the Nation to 
their supreme test for its suppression. And when the overflow 
spreads inte the country it will inevitably bring along its trail 
of bloody destruction. ‘Those drunk with murder may be-hungry 
for more sacrifices. Their awful work will not be confined by 
the circumference of the great cities, they will extend throughout 
the countrysides, wherever those demanding food and eager for 
destruction shall wend their way. 

I want to avoid these horrible dangers, Mr. President. I 
wish we could purge this country of its great cities. They are 
a menace to our institutions, to our well-being; a menace. to 
our industrialism, to society: They have grown far greater 
during the last few years in proportion to their increase in 
former times. They are a result of that general law of con- 
solidation which works socially as well as industrially. We 
have them with us, and we can not mitigate or modify the fact 
now. But it is: necessary that we should so legislate, Mr. 
President, as to reduce their dangers to a minimum. 

In some respects it would seem that this bill is hardly 
drastic enough. It leaves too many things, in my judgment, 
for yoluntary action. I should like to see a few more teeth 
inserted in the bill. It may not be necessary. Those in charge 
of it say that it is not necessary, and T shall accept that state- 
ment for the present. Mr. Hoover rélies upon voluntary co- 
operation as fully equal to the emergency. The situation is 
well expressed by him in his statement before the Committee 
on Agriculture, from which I will read a very brief extract. He 
says: 

In distinction from this— 


That is, In distinction from a system of dictatorship, with 
which he has. been 
In distinction from this, our conception, of the problem in the United 
States is that we should assemble the voluntary effort of the people, 
of the men who represent the great trades; that we should, in effect, 
undertake with their cooperation the regulation of the distributing ma- 
chinery of the country in such a manner that we ang, caetano its fune- 
tions to as nearly as may be a prewar basis, and thus e 80 
far as may be, the evils and failures which have sprung up. A at 
the same time we propose to mobilize the spirit of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice in this country in order that we may reduce our national 
waste and our national expenditure. 

If democracy is worth anything, we can do.these things by coopera- 
tion, by stimulation, by self-sacrifice, by the patriotic mobilization of 
the brains of this country. If it can not be done in this manner, it is 
better that we accept German domination and confess the failure of our 
political ideals, acquiesce in the superiority of the German conception 
and send for the Germans to instruct us in its use. At the same time, 
while we may rest with assurance upon the volunteer su rt which we 
shall receive and which we are 8 from hundreds of trades 
throughout the country, there is no ulation so 8 so filled with 
idealism, that there is not some residne who will refuse to cooperate 
and thereby nullify every endeavor of the majority. Therefore it is 
necessary to have considerable powers for the regulation of trade in 
order that we may e su rt to those patriotic men who are willing 
to bend their energies to the national necessity and force the minority 
to follow their leadership. ; 

Mr. Hoover here recognizes, Mr. President, one of the stern 
facts in life—the existence of a recalcitrant, sometimes of a 
criminal, minority in every society, large or small, an element 
which will not cooperate, which frequently rebels, an element 
which is sometimes criminal: The existence of that element 
accounts for an overwhelming percentage of all the legislation 
of mankind. It is the stubborn and lawless few who make it 
necessary to enact rigid rules for the lawful many; but if it be 
true—and. I hope it is—that this system of voluntary effort, 
supplemented by a mild and liberal statute; can be made 
effectual, then, of course, this is the character of legislation 
we should enact. But my experience has been that the most 
drastic of laws sometimes fails to rule the lawless minority, 
and that the absence of sanctions to legislation are apt tu 
render them wholly innocuous. 

Mr. President, I was impressed some days ago with a remark 
attributed to Bismarck, and which is here very appropriate. 
In asserting the superiority of the autocratic over the demo- 
cratic system of government, he emphasized the fact that while 
in war democracy might organize the fighting line, it always 
found it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to organize the 
civilian behind the lines, while under an autocracy organization 
of the civilian behind the lines was as certain as that of the 
soldier at the front. Hence his faith in centralized authority. 

Whether our vast unorganized civilian majority behind the 
lines cnn be organized under this bill is, to say the least of it, 
a problem, It has been said that autocracy seemed more effi- 
cient than it was, while democracy was: always more efficlenr 
than it seemed. Let us hope that this is truer than the aphorism 


of Bismarck, and that its truth may be signally illustrated in 
the operation of this. bill: 

Mr. President, the conservation of the food supply, the elim- 
ination. of waste, the practice of those economies which a 
prudent people should always observe, if organized and sys- 
tematized in this country will, in my judgment, solve the food 
problem and make it easy for us to discharge our duty to our 
allies and to feed our own people abundantly, provided always 
that its ultraspeculative features may be dominated and sup- 
pressed by the Government. 

I have said, Mr. President, practically all that I care to say 
regarding this very important measure; but, before I take my 
seat, let me say a word in deprecation of some of the criti- 
‘cisms and strictures. which have been aimed at Mr. Hoover 
during the course of this debate. I recognize that there has 
been nothing personal in these criticisms; indeed, Senators have’ 
been careful to assure us that nothing personal was intended, 
and I have no doubt such is the case; but, Mr. President, when a 
great public character like Mr. Hoover, responding to the earn- 
est request of the President, who assured him that his services 
are needed by his country, returns to his home, abandons for the 
time a mighty task of national benevolence, and in obedi- 
ence to the command of the Government accepts a greater task, 
and without money and without price devotes all his energies 
and his experience: to its performance, is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the people whom he is attempting to serve. His counsel 
may be defective, but it is founded upon an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the subject. Mr. Hoover has made a wonderful and, I 
have no doubt, a just reputation in Belgium as a man of vast 
administrative capacity. He undertook a formidable and what 
seemed to be a hopeless task, that of feeding a hungry nation 
when it was completely disorganized and under the heel of a 
‘ruthless conqueror. He performed it in the face of the most 
tremendous obstacles, confronted everywhere by the resentful 
and suspicious opposition of the German invader. He overcame 
these, and at a time of world-wide war he organized and directed 
à stream of food supplies, abundant in their extent and never- 
ending in their source, from the markets of the world to the 
shores of these helpless people. He fed every mouth. He ad- 
ministered the financial and commercial features of his grent 
task with the same conspicnous ability that he displayed in 
that of collection and of distribution—so much so that he wrung 
from reluctant Germany its-unwilling appreciation. He has for- 
ever invoked the love and the gratitude of that helpless people, 
and established a reputation for ability, a heart filled with 
the love of mankind, and an intellect devoted to their service. 

Mr: President, I welcome such a man to America. I am 
proud that he is an American. I am glad that the President 
called upon him at this hour of the Nation’s-crisis. I am doubly 
glad that he responded. He may be unequal to the task. He 
may be entirely mistaken in his policy of administration; but he 
has success behind him. patriotism to inspire him, and I believe 
that success also lies before him. 

Mr. President, let us control, as far as we can, the food supply 
of this country and of its distribution, injure no man, yield to 
all the profit to which they are entitled, recognize the existence 
of a high level in prices, yet administer with vigor those things 
which are essential to the needs and the welfare of the Nation 
in this exigency, so that every man will feel a sense of justice 
and the spirit of anarchy and of revolution be exorcised. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, has the Senator coneluded 
his remarks? ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; I am through: 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to make this inguiry: Does the Sen- 
ator think, if I possess 5,000 bushels of wheat in an elevntor in 
Colorado, not having made any attempt to pass it into the inter- 
state commerce of the country, that we could by an act of Con- 
gress authorize a Government agent to come and seize it, either 
in the hands of myself, a local elevator man, or myself, a farmer 
in the State of Colorado, not for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment? If it be for the purposes of the Government, the Army 
or the Navy other military operations, concede that; but out- 
side of that, can the Government seize it in order to sell it to 
people in Chicago who are short of food? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator think, if I have a son in 
the State of Colorado of the age of 22 years whom the Nation 
needs, that we can authorize the President to go out there and 
take possession of him and put him in the ranks and put a 
musket in his hands and send him to the front? - 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undbubtedly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think if the same exigency arises with ref- 


erence to that 5,000 bushels of wheat, it is no more sacred than 
my son's life. By 

Mr. SHERMAN. With this distinction, Mr, President: The 
Government, under the: legislation of Congress and its prac- 
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tices in years past, as well as the executive department, takes 
the son for the purpose of waging 4 75 If the Government takes 
the food or the articles to be tur into food for the purpose | 
of waging war, undoubtedly it would be within its war power. 

42.5 THOMAS. Then I do not think the Senator and 1 dis- 


Eat SHERMAN. But if it takes my food product to serve 
hungry people in Chicago when I have not yet passed it into 
interstate commerce, the inquiry I am making is, does Congress 
have the power to authorize that to be done? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, Mr. President, that Congress has that 
power if, in a state of war and for war purposes, it is necessary | 
that the Government should take that wheat and remove it from 
Colorado to Chicago; not o 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is the point on which I wished to get 
the Senator's view. Again, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
should like to ask whether, beginning in 1914, and by several 
acts of legislation since then, notably in 1917, the English 
Parliament has not enacted various food-control measures of 
similar kind to the one we are considering? 

Mr. THOMAS. There has been food legislation. 

Mr, SHERMAN. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. I.am not entirely familiar with all of its de- 
tails, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand so. I understand, further— 
and I will ask if it is not the Senator’s understanding—that the 
only constitution that England has is an act of Parliament, 
practically, for legislative purposes? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, that is all. In other words, any act of 
Parliament.is valid. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is vital, it is omnipotent in a govern- 
mental way, as the courts sometimes put it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In view of that, I want to-read an t 
from the London Times of May 29, 1917, in which it is said: 

The Commercial Travelers’ Association at their conference at Liver- 
pool yesterday— 

That would be the 28th of May— , 
passed a resolution calling on the Government to take “ immediate 
and effective steps to stop profiteering in foodstuffs, and by a firm con- 
trol to bring about an equitable distribution of available supplies.” 

That is the resolution, The news column goes on with ‘the 
following: 

Meat, bacon, margarine, tinned ‘fish, milk, and brend all cost more to- 
oy than is. necessary to give a fair profit the 8 and retailer, 

aS e to meat, prices are so high that even the farmer is astonished. 

he 3 is an extract from a, letter sent by a farmer to a relative: 

I hope I shan't make your mouth water when T tell ‘ee I sold emr 
10 fat bullocks for £557. At any sale previously, and I have —- 
the sales for many. weeks, they would not have made so much by 
‘Where is the food controller?” 

Continuing, the news column proceeds: 

The extraordinary thing about the high meat prices is that there is 
no real scarcity of supplies. Consumption has gone down, the stock of 
cattle and sh the country was never higher, but prices have reached 
an unparalleled figure. 

This was after Lord Devonport had been at least for two and 
a half years, I think, food controller. He resigned a week or 
10 days ago. 

But with all the omnipotent power of Parliament, Mr. Presi- 
dent, limited by no written constitution and by no rights of 
States under the respective constitutions and property adjudica- 
tions of the several States as long as they keep outside of inter- 
state commerce. this has been the result in England up to the 
29th day of May, 1917. Now, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he thinks we would have any better fortune here in matters 
that are entirely within the jurisdiction of States unless his 
war-power theory is correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I answer that I would not 
want to judge of the effect of an act of Parliament by the iso- 
lated instance of its operation to which the Senator refers in 
a newspaper editorial. I should want a general line of in- 
formation as to the effect of them all, as a whole. Of course, if 
this law does not work, then I do not see that it is going to 
injure anybody. But my understanding, in a general way, from 
my reading upon the subject, is that through the operation of re- 
strictive food laws, both. in Great Britain and in Canada, the 
general run of ‘the prices of the necessities of life is much less 
than it is here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is from the paper published by Lord 
Northcliffe, the British commissioner, who is in Washington or 
its vicinity now. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think this is perhaps an appro- 
priate time, if any, when by common censent the consideration 
of the details of the matter which is under technical considera- 
tion has been suspended, to make such general observations us 


e may have to make in regard to the general subject of the 

This scheme of legislation has been forced upon us by the 
exigencies of the war: It is akin in principle to several mens- 
ures already enacted and will withont doubt be followed by 
| other projects of Jaw of similar portent growing out of our re- 
lation to the war, our relation te our allies, our relation bo those 
nations who have this far held aloof from the war, and defining 
policies we must pursue in the various situations created by war 
and conditions that must inevitably follow the war. 

One principle clearly emerges from the somewhat complicated 
and confused provisions of this program of legislation, and that 
is that the powers proposed to be conferred upon the President 
ue intended to be adequate for and proportioned to the end to 

a 

An important American newspaper, in commenting upon the 
probability of such proposed legislation, declared: 

The President's ee authority as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of nited Biaies ts fo be extended by the m most 
logical of Wate are to. e. of the industrial forces of the 
Nation. ht ig with 5 The 8 and 

in its captai. tas loom, 
all have their vital the economy of — 


ern war. The President's authority over Bethlehem should be as com- 
meres as it is over the batteries it builds. He should be as able to order 


Sane opel love 


increased. 


that is Patflotie. Do it 


Hamilton said, as I partially quoted on a previous occasion: 


‘The authorities essential to the care of the common defense are these: 
To raise armies, to build and equip — . to prescribe rules for the gov- 


ces due to mono opoly an 
Tepid Goa, eens in the name o 


ernment of both, — direct their operati to provide for their support. 
These powers ought to exist without limitation, because it is im eT | 
exigencies, an 


tna corscapandent 8ĩÜ. amd FATET af the meats nee 
exten’ vn e means 
them. The circumstances which etang the piety of n 
infinite, and for this reason 5 tional ckles 


N of the same councils which are ap- 
nted to preside — the common defense. It must be admitted, as 
con that there can be no limitation of that ane 
de for the 83 and ner of the com- 
tial to its efficacy—that is, in any 5 
to formation, direction, or support of the national forces. 

It is, indeed, impossible to foresee the extent and variety of the 
means necessary to be employed to avert national disaster. 

However wise and prudent we may be, our measures will be 
superfinous in some respects and wanting in others. i 

For myself, entertaining no doubt as to the necessity of such 
legislation, I shall not demand that it fully satisfy a hyper- 
critical examination of its details. I believe that in such an 
adventure as that upon which we are now embarked, the execu- 
tors of the law will mollify its enforcement to avoid unnecessary 
hardships and by liberal construction of its spirit see that it 
accomplishes the purposes of its creation. 

Among the war powers already invoked, the first in impor- 
tance and potentiality is found in the embargo provisions of the 
espionage bill, now become law. ‘Through this act the American 
people are to be protected against the dissipation of their food 
and other of the sinews of war in any manner determined by 
any consideration whatever other than that of the vital national 

and complete victory in this war. ‘This power of 
embargo, wisely and boldly exercised, should also serve to hasten 
the day when many more peoples, still neutral through fear or 
indifference and not conviction, shall join the powers 
arrayed for freedom and civilization in a death struggle with 
ruthless militarism and the lust for world dominion. 

The President’s new power to control exports will at last end 
the absurdity of our supplying the necessities of life to coun- 
tries which find it possible to export to Germany similar or cor- 
responding necessities. Actually and potentially America and 
her allies are and will be able, through tariff arrangements and 
in many other ways, to show that they remember their friends, ` 
and that they remember also who it was who gave comfort to 
their enemies, or who sat by mute and cold when liberty and 
civilization were at stake. 

The fear of a merited moral ostracism and the fear of an 
economie boycott are factors in awaking Germany from the 
villainous hypnosis of Prussianism. Germany will be beaten. 


The German people will be taught that they must discard the 
low ideals of Prussia if they are to fit info a civilized world. 
They will no doubt fight blindly on until they see that to con- 
tinue will only prepare them a worse future. And still there 
are nations, priding themselves upon their civilization, who do 
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not cven raise their voices as moral factors and so hasten the 
victory of right. Those who are not with us are against us. 

In these animadversions I am quite sensible of the fact that 
much the same might have been said of the United States dur- 
ing the more than two and a half years of neutrality on the 
part of the Government of the American people. The moral, the 
vital, the unescapable issues of this war were vivid enough, 
even from its opening weeks, to one who wished to envisage 
them. Clear enough was the need to prepare to meet them. 
The truth was as true then as now. But we are concerned here 
and now with the burning problem of the to-day, not with what 
is past. And although we may well accuse ourselves, yet per- 
haps our guileless indifference to the menace preparing before 
our eyes hardly matches that of Europe in the years while that 
menace was growing to loom black upon a continent and a 
world, It arrived in 1914, and America rubbed its eyes for more 
than two years—and then awoke. 

In such a struggle economic and political and moral pressure 
upon neutrals is not to be overlooked as a weapon. By such 
means and by the righteousness of our just cause we with our 
allies may so consolidate the opinion and the moral sense of 
mankind that Prussianism must inevitably bow before the true 
springs of civilization. 

We have provided for governmental control of the priority of 
shipments within our own borders by the Newlands bill, which 
passed the Senate on the 15th instant. In this way the Ameri- 
can people are to be protected against the paralysis of their 
sinews of war by any clogging of the arteries of circulation by 
matter obstructive of the vigor of the body politic. In this way 
the American people will be protected against any waste of their 
labor or of precious time in the transportation of nonessentials 
at the expense of those things the prompt distribution of which 
is a life and death matter to the national aim—speedy and com- 
plete victory. 

We are now asked to pass a food-control bill. To fail to do 
so, after what we have already done, would be to adopt a con- 
clusion while denying its major premise. By a food-control 
law the American people are to be protected against the dissipa- 
tion, in inadequacy of production, in wasteful methods of deal- 
ing and marketing, in thoughtless extravagant consumption of 
those things which are the basic necessity in all we may do for 
the winning of the war, as well as for our very national life 
itself, namely, food. What avails it to prevent the waste or 
misuse in export of war necessities, of which food is the first; 
what avails it to prevent the slow movement of war necessities 
within our borders, if we should neglect the scientific applica- 
tion of every measure conducive to abundance and conservation 
of the very necessities themselves? The food bill should be 
passed, and passed quickly. We shall then have arranged to 
keep war necessities from foreign use against our purpose, at 
the same time giving the President a diplomatic and economic 
weapon which we can at any time still further sharpen, if need 
be, by discreet applications of the tariff as well. We shall have 
arranged to give war necessities the right of way in domestic 
transportation. And that, without which the other provisions 
are but meaningless corollaries, we shall haye arranged to have 
the maximum of that first necessity of war or peace food. food 
for the war, and food without extortion for the American public. 

We are committed by necessity and by laws already enacted 
to the principle of extreme concentration and centralization of 
authority for the conduct of war. Through bloody years of 
experience our allies have blazed the way, and have found in 
that principle the first essential for their salvation, through an 
efficiency and celerity of action to be attained in no other way. 
We should not be faithful to our trust if we did not heed that 
lesson. 

The Senate is united in the national aim—complete and speedy 
victory in the war. It has shown itself united in the principle 
of concentrated and centralized authority essential to the attain- 
ment to that aim. Upon constitutional grounds there need be no 
qualms. The Constitution imposes no limitations upon the 
power of self-preservation. If we now delay in another appli- 
cation of the same principle, at a time when every day is of 
tragic importance, why shall we do so? 

From what has been said on this floor I conclude that some 
Senators, if they do not fear an abuse of powers by the Execu- 
tive, still fear that the President might execute the new laws 
through men not wisely chosen. Some Senators, I think, due 
to the very ardor of patriotic zeal for service and to anxious 
solicitude for the cherished interests of our country, feel re- 
pelled by the idea of seeming abdication of participation in 
counsel and of advice and consent in appointments in respect of 
the momentous decisions and the far-reaching official actions 
to be called for by these new laws or which are automatically 
created by the country’s state of war. I dare say such feeling 
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exists also in the House of Representatives, and in the country 


as well. I think it is a natural feeling. I believe there is a 
good way to satisfy it and at the same time to allay these seem- 
ing fears and feelings. 

The President has selected six men, each eminent in his field, 
as an advisory commission to the Council of National Defense, 
The Council of National Defense consists of heads of the De- 
partments of State, War, the Navy, Commerce, Labor, and Jus- 
tice. Through the advisory commission and its auxiliary per- 
sonnel it is sought to place at the disposal of the President and 
of his Council of National Defense the wisdom, experience, and 
skill of the business, industrial, labor, financial, and scientific 
talent of the country, as is being patriotically and unselfishly 
done. These arrangements are more or less informal. 

At this critical time, when common council and universal co- 
operation are declared by the President to be absolutely indis- 
pensable, the Executive should be glad to have likewise at his 
constant disposal the mature governmental experience, the close 
touch with the people, and the trained judgment of the Congress, 
if only this could be done in a practical way. Now, not all, but 
a very few representatives of the business world could be called 
into council if expedition and efficiency were to be attained. 
Just so, not all, but a very few Representatives of the Congress 
could regularly participate.in council as to the day-to-day con- 
duct of the war if they were to constitute anything but a very 
unwieldy body. 

Reflection brings conviction of the impracticability of that 
idea as hitherto- developed. It violates the principle of con- 
centration and centralization of authority in war time as con- 
templated by the Constitution and as demonstrated by the ex- 
periences of our allies to be vital, in an extreme measure, to 
successful combat against Prussian militarism. Not as a 
separate body, but as participants in council with the Executive, 
should the Congress be represented in the conduct of the war. 
Only in this way will unity of direction be preserved. 

In this way only can the Congress remain in helpful touch 
with Executive deliberations. 

If anyone shall still be appalled at the concentration and cen- 
tralization of authority which we are legalizing, let him re- 
member that America has been inexorably drawn into the whirl- 
pool of the most appalling and catastrophic crisis that has ever 
visited the world. If we are giving legislative sanction to 
startling innovations, we are compelled by a novelty of horror 
and of menace hitherto undreamed of. 

Democratic governments have often failed to serve the best 
interests, nay, to guard the yery safety of peoples because of the 
fear to lead, the fear to face prejůdice in bold advocacy of neces- 
Sary change. Often they have not dared tell the people the 
truth. As one historian remarks, The constitution of man is 
such that for a long time after he has discovered the incorrect- 
ness of the ideas prevailing around him he shrinks from openly 
emancipating himself from their dominion, and, constrained by 
the force of circumstances, he becomes a hypocrite, publicly 
applauding what his private judgment condemns.” The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is fortunate indeed. The Ameri- 
can people are showing themselves brave, united, earnest, and 
quick to respond to reason and necessity. They demand effi- 
ciency, not the coddling of prejudice or the fetish of obsolete 
political cries. 

It is customary to attribute the fall of governments to the 
decay of morals and ideals among peoples. It is very question- 
able whether ruin has not been equally due to the failure of gov- 
ernments to build, to make adaptation, to progress with the fate- 
ful march of change. To keep things as they are has been 
thought the art of statesmanship. But a thoughtful, a construe- 
tive progress, a gradual adaptation of formula to new realities, 
must be in the mind and soul of a nation’s statesmanship if that 
nation is to escape ruin. Otherwise, unattuned to orderly prog- 
ress under natural laws, no longer fitted to their New World 
environment, institutions and even nations themselves sicken 
and die. 

How great will be the flux of change wrought by the epoch 
of this war we do not know. The world will never again be 
quite the same for us. To meet the great impetus to be given 
political and social evolution by this war our statesmanship will 
need all its resource, all its foresight, and all its adaptability. 

How much more, then, in war time, with all at stake, must we 
be undaunted by innovation and boldly constructive in our 
measures, 

We need not be afraid of Prussianizing thé United States. 
Not forms and names but results are the criteria of human in- 
stitutions. It is not its efficiency but its intolerable purpose, its 
unconscionable means, its cynical and brutal materialism, its 
medieval sophistries that have made the name of Prussianism 
abhorred. 


What Victor Hugo said of Napoleon and Waterloo may well 
be applied to Germany and to-day. He said: 


Was it win this battle? We answer, 
No. Because of Blucher? No. Be- 


facts were ae 
The ex: 


These plethoras of a hun®An vitality concentrated in a single head, 
the world mounting to the brain of one man, would be fatal to civiliza- 
tien if they should endure. The moment d come for incorruptible 
supreme equity to look to it. Probably the principles and elements upon 
which regular gravitations in the moral order, as well as in the mate- 
rial, depend began to murmur. Reeking blood, overcrowded cemeteries, 
weeping mothers—these are formidable pleaders. When the earth is 


suffering from a surcharge there are mysterious moanings from the 
deeps which the beavens hear Napoleon had been ehed before 
the Infinite, and his fall was decreed. He vexed, God. aterloo is not 


a battle; it is the change of front of the universe. 


Does anyone still ask why America is at war? Let each, if 
he will, answer according to his favorite phrase; aecording to 
the phase of the question it may please him at the moment to 
emphasize. He will do no harm so long as he remembers that 
behind all nice phrases, back of all generalizations and altruistic 
idealizations stalks this stark fact: America is in this war to 
defend its honor, its: liberty, and its life once and for all time 
from menace by the Germanie power. That power stands forth 
as a nation drilled for generations in a religion of dominion by 
force, a nation that has learned to laugh at justice and good 
faith, Whose conscience has been made callous to the most hor- 
rible cruelties. It is not so much forms of government as the 
spirit and aims of governments and peoples that count. Such a 
nation must unlearn the long lesson of Prussianism. 

Unbounded hostile design and unbounded power leave no 
room in the world for free men. The peoples who stand for a 
civilization of freedom, of justice, and of law must stand to- 
gether now or perish one by one. Should Germany triumph 
the Western Hemisphere and the United States itself would 
be her next victim, The realization of the German purpose 
in Europe would have at once brought interests we are bound 
to defend within the scope of her imperious designs. Whatever 
forms of government other peoples may prefer, the American 
people are at war to make the world safe for this particular 
democracy lying between Canada and Mexico in North America. 
We are at war to save America, and the means employed must be 
proportioned to the end. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he is in favor of extending the scope of the bill to 
other necessaries than food? We can not fight a war by food 
alone. What about copper and dynamite and iron and steel? 

Mr. KNOX. I am in favor of extending the scope of the bill, 
or if not of this bill, if the necessity arises, of some other bill to 
include everything that it is necessary to use to win this war. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, while what I have to say 
may strike a somewhat diffefent note from that touched by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], yet I 
wish to express my hearty appreciation of the noble sentiments 
he has just uttered and of his faith in the triumph of democracy 

und of humanity in this great war. ; 

Mr. President, I find in the Sioux City Tribune of June 20 
the following dispatch, which I wish may serve as a sort of 
keynote or text to what I may have briefly to say on the pend- 
ing bill. The dispatch, which shows what the volunteer efforts 
of patriotic farmers in my State may accomplish, is as follows: 

KIMBALL, S. Dak., June 20. 


Sergo E. Woodraska, a prominent Bohemian of Brule County, fs 
circulating a copy of the Pukwana branch of the farmers’ volunteer 
war pledge, by which each farmer pledges to deliver at Pukwana in No- 
vember bushels of wheat, or equal value, to be shipped anywhere 
designated by the Government. The pledge cites: * Whereas the United 
States has declared war with Germany and its allies, with the object to 
restore the rights of oppressed nations and to maintain the rights of 
Amerlva on land and water, and realizing that such an act has involved 
a burden upon our Nation, we, the patriotic farmers of Brule County, 
pledge ourselves,” etc, The farmers are joining the patriotic movement 
very fast. 


Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy with the object of 
this bill as expressed in the title, which ts.“ To provide further 
for the national security and defense by eneouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of 
food products and fuel,” and in sympathy with the purposes of 
the bill as expressed in part 10 of the hearings of the House 
Committee on Agriculture: 


The chief aims of the bill, as there set forth, are to eliminate waste, 
to conserve the supply of human , to stimulate production, to pre- 


vent hcarding, to restrain injurious speculation, to prevent corners and 
pe a and te prevent deceptive practices and effect equitable dis- 
tribution. 


There is the need, and some legislation along the lines and for 
the purposes named in the title and the committee hearings 
should be enacted at an early day. 
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It may be observed in passing, however, that the elimination 
of waste, the conservation of the food supply, and the increase 
of production are closely related te the daily habits, lives, tastes, 
and interests of the individual producer. They are difficult of 
control by legislation. And this aside from any question of 
power to so legislate. Furthermore, grave questions of policy 
must always arise in considering proposed legislation of this 
kind, affecting as it is apt to do the personal daily life and busi- 
ness of the individual who theretofore had been left free to 
follow his own judgment and act on his own initiative. 

And still I am quite willing in the present emergency to go as 
far as we can under the Constitution or as far as wise policy 
will permit, in preventing waste, in conserving the food supply 
in increasing production. All of which I agree are material in 
this time of war to our national security and defense. 

I would not be heard to criticize or object to this bill if in its 
text it did not go beyond, and, as I think, in some respects and 
in some places, very far beyond, these legitimate and beneficent 
purposes and aims. 

In my humble opinion the bill lays down principles, asserts 
or establishes policies and confers powers which are subversive 
of free government. 

Great as are the exigencies of war, they do not require that 
our Government be transformed into an autocracy to carry it 
on or to win it. 

Although I deplore war, I have supported with some enthu- 
siasm the various war measures so far enacted, including the 
declaration of war, the selective conscription bill. the espionage 
bill, the big money supply bill; and now that all these bills have 
been considered and passed in so short a time, I have thought 
with what efficiency and rapidity, after all, can a democracy act 
when confronted with a great emergency, its people thoroughly 
aroused. 

But in none of these heroic measures has the principles of 
democracy been violated. Let us pass a reasonably good food- 
control bill and still stop short of their violation. Let it be a 
bill free from ugly precedents which may rise up to plague us 
in the future. ’ 

I have indulged the hope that we could take up this bill and 
by the elimination of some of its waste” provisions, the recon- 
struction of two or three of its sections, and with the addition of 
the House amendment in regard to prohibition make a bill that 
would, as far as legislation could do it, accomplish the purposes 
set forth in the title of the bill, one that the House would 
accept and which would meet with the approval of the country. 

I trust I shall not be considered presumptuous in suggesting 
some changes I believe to be reasonable as I proceed. 

The first section is largely a declaratory section concerning 
the subject matter of the bill. According to this ‘section foods, 
feeds, fuels, and the articles required for their production are 
necessaries the production, manufacture, and distribution of 
which are to be the subject of the control provided in the bill. 

But even so, this first section asserts a doubtful principle. 
Among other things it asserts as one of the specific objects of 
the bill the following: 2 

To establish and maintain governmental control of such necessaries 
during the war. 

And, then, after an enumeration of purposes comes the follow- 
ing portentous sentence: 

For such purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, 
authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter se 
are created, established, conferred, and prescribed. 

I think, as I read that portion of the bill, that it must have 
been the intention of the author that “nothing should get 
away.” There seems to have been a search for words that 
would in the mind of the framer or framers of the bill be amply 
descriptive of all the things that could be done by the President 


owers, 
forth 


‘and all the means he might employ in doing them in this 


grant of unprecedented Executive power. 

I am not disposed to be hypercritical as to the language or 
phraseology of a bill. If it be reasonably plain and clear as to 
the intention of the legislator, that as a rule is suflicient 
whether I agree with the bill or not, but words in excess of 
those sufficient to make an act valid and operative may be 
taken sometimes, as I think they may be taken here, as reflect- 
ing an ultimate design or spirit of the sponsors or framers cf 
the bill or of their serene confidence in the principle supposed 
They feel, there- 
fore, that in the framing of an act they can not make things 
“too sweeping.” But I forget, there is another consideration. 
It may be that the framers of this bill in their excitement in- 
duced by the war overlooked a few of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying American life and American institutions. z 

So in the first section of the bill I would strike out a part of 
the language, so that the latter part and that to which I have 


pas 
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especially called attention would read, after striking out the 
words relative to governmental control of such necessaries— 


for such p oses the powers, duties, obligations, and prohibitions 
hereinafter set forth arè created, conferred, and prescribed, 


You would then haye language amply fitted to describe every- 


thing that should have been intended. 

But it is in section 3 that we find full elaboration of the 
principle involyed in section 1 relating to governmental control 
of necessaries. In this respect section 3 reads as follows: 

That there is hereby established a governmental control of neces- 
saries which shall extend to and include all the processes, methods, 
activities of, and for the production, manufacture, procurement, storage 
8 sale, marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption o 
dent for the purposes of this act; and all such necessaries, processes, 
methods, and activities are hereby declared to be affected with a public 
interest. 

Mr. President, neither the existence of a state of war nor our 
hurried preparation for the war, nor any condition of our 
material resources now or likely to be can prevent some amaze- 
ment on my part upon reading these words. It is as though— 
that is the way they sound to me—we had been transported to 
foreign shores to live under another flag, the emblem of a gov- 
ernment that compelled the subordination of all individual im- 
pulse, all individual activity and enterprise to the supposed good 
of the State—some land where the individual existed for the 
State and was lost in the State, as in ancient Sparta or modern 
Germany. I am left to wonder if here at one fell enactment we 
are to surrender up all we have longed for and hoped for, all 
our forefathers fought and died for in the way of freedom of 
initiative and civil liberty, to forget we are Americans by adopt- 
ing this un-American provision. 

I can not help but ask the question, Could autocracy itself 
decree anything much more drastic and all-embracing than this 
which the Congress of the United States is seriously proposing 
to enact for the government of the American people? 

Why, Mr. President, the production, manufacture, distribu- 
tion, sale, marketing, pledging, financing, procurement, and 
storage of the necessaries described in this bill have from the 
beginning and do now constitute by far the greater part of the 
activities of the American people. Left to their own devices, 
their own energy and enterprise, Americans have in the various 
pursuits connected with or arising out of the production of 
these necessaries of life made of this the richest Nation and the 
granary of the world. This has been, for the most p àrt, achieved 
through ordinary times without the extraordinary stimulus 
which a foreign war has given to the production of food prod- 
ucts, although we have had, of course, during much of the time 
a correct tariff policy, which has been a material factor in our 
industrial development. 

But this is a food-control bill. The direct and immediate 
source of the great bulk of food consumed at home or which we 
send abroad is the farm. The governmental control, then, ex- 
tends to the processes, the methods, and activities of the farm. 
Sowing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, thrashing, and storing 
are the various processes by which various crops are raised and 
saved. They have always been subject to the control and 
management of the individual farmer; henceforward they are 
to be under governmental control. 

Methods, whether he shall plow deep or shallow; whether he 
shall rotate his crops; whether it shall be timothy or alfalfa, 
corn land or pasture land; whether he shall raise hogs, cattle, 
-or sheep, may not be determined by what the farmer’s experi- 
ence and judgment, aided by the information he may get from 
the experiment station at his own agricultural college, may dic- 
tate, but be determined by the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington under the language of this bill. 

Mr. President, the average American farmer in the great 
grain and stock-producing States is a capable, level-headed, 
self-reliant citizen. He knows his business, and that one part 
of his business is to know and follow the most approved 
methods, to use the best machinery, to breed the best cattle, 
hogs, und sheep. He is in the business because it is more or 
less remunerative. Quantity and quality are both factors in 
determining what his reward shall be; and hence the ever- 
present inducement is for him to produce the most he can of 
the best he can. 

The production of an adequate supply for our domestic needs, 
for the needs of our allies, is, of course, now the first great con- 
sideration. 

But under the provisions of section 3 you will have all this 
governmental interference with and control of the activities, 
the methods, and the processes of the farm, with all the at- 
tendant inspection and expense involved in such control, and 
as a result you will not add one bushel of wheat, of corn, or of 
oats, nor one pound of beef, or pork, or mutton to the supply. 


which shall be exercised and administered by the Presi- 


And, indeed, Mr. President, if it is desired to stifle and dis- 
courage rather than help in this great fundamental industry 
of agriculture, I know of no better way than to adopt these 
provisions of section 8. The governmental interference con- 
templated by these provisions will, I fear, serve to discourage 
rather than stimulate production, and is likely to be resented 
by the industrious, thrifty, and intelligent farmers of the 
United States. i 

It may be said that the control of the various methods of 
activities and processes of the farm will not be exercised, but 
you have given the broad power for their exercise, and the 
farmer will live and work under the shadow of it instead of 
feeling free, as he should, to exercise his own good judgment 
and discretion and perform what he believes to be his patriotic 
duty in the way of producing the foodstuffs necessary for the 
national security and defense. 

The clipping which I read at the beginning of my remarks, 
disclosing the action of the farmers in a county in western 
South Dakota, was but illustrative of their patriotism and what 
may be accomplished by purely voluntary service on the part 
of American farmers, 

Why, Mr. President, think of what is now being done under 
existing governmental machinery and the voluntary effort being 
made throughout the Union in answer to the call for increased 
production in this crisis. The Secretary of Agriculture in his 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Agriculture on 
April 23, at that early date in the history of this legislation, or 
within the time that we have been considering it, grapnicalty’ 
depicts some of the voluntary means and agencies which are 
now, if not at that time, employed in all the States in the Union, 
extending as they do to counties, to townships, and to precincts 
throughout the various States. 

I now read briefly from the hearings of the Agricultural 
Committee and from the testimony of Secretary Houston. At 
a hearing, which occurred on April 23, the Secretary said: 

I think the country is fortunate in having laid the foundations of 
agricultural agencies many years ago; and it is interesting in this 
crisis to remember that the foundations of the two greatest agricul- 
tural agencies in the world were laid in another period of stress—in 
1862. In that year the acts creating the Department of Agriculture 
and the land-grant colleges were signed. We have, therefore, in the 
country to-day the Federal Department of Agriculture employing about 
17,000 people, constituting in a sense a Federal commission of food 
production, conservation, and distribution. 

These are existing forces acting under authority of law. 

We have in the aggregate in the State land-grant college agencies 
about an equal personnel, with large support— à 

Making, all told, about 34,000 national and State employees 

engaged in aiding in and ehcouraging the production anf con- 
servation of food products— 
We have also in the various States the State departments of agri- 
culture and many farmers’ organizations, some of general national scope 
ani others dealing with particular lines of agriculture. You are doubt- 
less aware of the fact that recently there was a conference in St. Louis 
of official agricultural representatives of the Nation east of the Rocky 
Mountains, State commissioners of agriculture, representatives of the 
land-grant colleges, and Federal officers. We could not get the Pacific 
coast delegates there in time, so I asked that a conference be called on 
the Pacific coast, which was done. Earlier a conference was held in 
New England and also one in Atlanta, Ga. 

The State agencies are being welded together in manv of the States 
into a State central board of food production, conservation, and dis- 
tribution. As a rule, on these State rds there is a representative of 
the State department of agriculture, of the land-grant college, of 
farmers’ organizations, and of business men. Therefore we have the 
leading agricultural organizations represented in a centralized body in 
many of the States hope there will be one in each State.. There is 
being formed in many States similar small boards in the counties, or 
their local subdivisions. 

In addition, then, to the forces, National and State, regularly 
engaged in this work under the law there is what might be 
termed an auxiliary of the Council of National Defense in every 
State, the business of which is particularly that of looking after 
the production and conservation of food products, 

Mr. SHERMAN. And without cost. 

Mr. STERLING. And it costs nothing, as suggested by the 
Senator from Illinois. It is purely voluntary, and is under the 
system from which you will get the best and the most patriotic 
service with the grandest results, 

There has been protest, Mr. President, from farmers and from 
farmers’ organizations against these drastic provisions of the 
bill—provisions which I regard as un-American and undemo- 
cratic—provisions which are not necessary in order that there 
may be full production and conservation of the food supply, 
and which are not necessary in order that we may regulate the 
boards of trade, the elevator companies, prevent hoarding, and 
speculation to the detriment of the great public. I read from 
American Cooperative Journal for June, 1917, just a short 
extract or two from a lengthy article, most of which is of the 
Same general tenor: 


1917. 
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When this great Nation, which was conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created free and equal, sud- 


denly appoints a- food ‘dictator,” and introduces into its National 
Congress a food bill,” the text of which empowers the President to 
seize all food, fix all prices on the same, and arbitrarily and at will 
close the natural channels of trade through hich the products of our 
farms have from the ning of our very existence passed in distri- 
bution, it is fitting and proper that every man whose freedom, whose 
business, or whose just and equal rights are thus disturbed and even 
threatened with destruction should lift his yoice in solemn warning and 
in patriotic protest. 

I understand, Mr. President, that the bill in its text as now 
presented is not quite the same as it was when first introduced 
in regard to the fixing of prices, but yet the bill as it stands 
at present does undertake to fix a guaranteed minimum price 
for nonperishable farm products. Furthermore—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will excuse me a moment, 
I desire to say that I think under the drastic provisions of 
section 3, giving these tremendous powers to the President in 
regard to all the activities and methods and processes of pro- 
duction, the President might fix a price for the purpose of con- 
trolling those methods or activities. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suspect the farmers who are writing the 
Senator from South Dakota and the journal from which he 
reads represent actual farmers, do they not? 8 

Mr. STERLING. The journal is called the American Co- 
operative Journal, and, as I understand, it does represent the 
sentiment of actual farmers. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. j 

Mr. STERLING. I will read a quotation here from “An 
explanation,” which is found on the same page and in the 
midst of the article from which I read: , 

The National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Associations represents 
over 2.500 cooperative grain companies in North Dakota, South Dakota. 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Indiana. Ohio; Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, and Okla- 
homa, with a membership of about 400,000 in growers. Each of 
these States has a State association and each State association is a 
member of the national council, 

Mr. SHERMAN. In a way—a very large way—this journal is 
the press agency through which they communicate their affairs 
to each other and to the public? 

Mr. STERLING. I understand so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As against those, Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator if he will permit me to call attention to three 
requests—I do not care to read them at length—of constituents, 
who are quite explicit in asking the immediate passage of this 
bill in the form in which it passed the other House. ‘Those gen- 
tlemen live in Chicago, and their names are R. J. Karnick, 
William E. Mikolajezyk. and A. E. Mazurkiewicz, all of whom 
are ultimate consumers, living at Chicago. I should like to 
have them considered as against the men who are actual pro- 
ducers. 2 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Also a further one by Mr. Reuben Bobinsky, 
who is clamoring lustily for the passage of the bill in its original 
form. 

Mr. STERLING, I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois if 
he thinks that any one of those gentlemen who have written 
him has. any idea in regard to the contents of the bill or its 
provisions? Q 

Mr. SHERMAN. He has no more idea of its contents than 
he would have if he were living astride of one of the rings of 
Saturn, Mr. President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STERLING. I thought so. I desire to say in this con- 
nection, Mr. President, that I have just received three telegrams 
asking support of this food-control bill. Those three telegrams 
come signed by three wholesale houses or jobbers’ houses in 
South Dakota; all are in exaetly the same language, and all are 
dated at Chicago. Aside from these I have not any telegrams 
or letters either, for that matter, from any business man or 
farmer in South Dakota urging the passage of this bill. I doubt 
if the senders of the telegrams I mention, even if they have seen 
the bill, have grasped the full import of some of its provisions. 

Now, Mr. President, I have considered section 3. That sec- 
tion is fundamental. It is at the foundation of unwarranted 
powers conferred by other parts of the bill. We can pass a 
bill here, as I stated a while ago, that will prevent hoarding, 
that will prevent speculation so far as legislation can prevent it 
at all, that will prevent the permissible deterioration of food 
products or willful waste of food products so far as 'egislation 
can accomplish that end, without the declaration of an auto- 
cratic and un-American principle Such as is found in section 3. 

I object to a part of section 5 of the bill on much the same 
grounds. Section 5 may be termed the license section of the 
bill. It provides that the President may license importers, ex- 
porters, manufacturers, storage men, and distributors of “ nec- 


essaries ” as defined in the bill. In trying to prepare a bill that 


I hoped might meet the approval of the Senate, I have stricken 
out that part of section 5 authorizing the licensing of these dif- 
ferent industries or vocations, and have combined sections 4 
and 5 into one section, namely, section 4. I do not find that 
proposed amendment here on my desk; but ıt is the section 
which makes it unlawful willingly to destroy food products or 
to permit preventable waste or to permit preventable deterio- 
ration of food products. It condemns all evil practices in the 
handling of or dealing with any of these necessities. 

What is the necessity for a license system? I have tried to 
express in the amendment I have drawn, by combining sections 
4 and 5, the fact that there is no such necessity, I put all 
persons, whether manufacturers, producers, storage men, or 
distributers of any kind, on exactly the same plane and pro- 
hibit evil practices on the part of any or all of them. 
` I see absolutely no need for a license system, with its in- 
spections, its espionage, and its Government expense. What 
does it involve? The “necessaries” are foods, feeds, and fuel, 
It would involve the power on the part of the President to re- 
quire of a man in South Dakota who runs a little flour mill or a 
feed mill to take out a Government license, to pay the fee for 
the Government license, and to be subjected to inspection as a 
licensee under the Government. There is hardly a little village 
of 150 or 200 inhabitants which has not at least a feed mill, 
where the farmers take their corn, their barley, and oats to be 
ground for feed for their stock; and yet under this bill they, 
too, could be compelled to submit to Government license and in- 
spection. What has become of the rights and authority of the 
State under this arrangement? 

Mr. President, this bill in some of its provisions, such as see- 
tion 3 and that part of section 5 pertaining to a license, is not 
a bill expressive of trust in the energy, in the intelligence. and 
in the patriotism of the American people, but a bill that dis- 
closes suspicion of them, for at every turn in their daily lives 
and occupations they would be subjected to Government super- 
vision and discipline. That is Germany; it is not America. If 
I recall correctly one statement made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], it was to the effect that he 
did not so much fear broad powers in the Executive; that they. 
would be mollified in their execution; but, Mr. President, I 
would rather see to it that we here say what we mean and that 
we determine what powers the President shall have; and that 
those powers shall not contravene the Constitution even in time 
of war or be opposed to our continuous American policy. 

To be a little more specific in regard to section 4, that section 
makes unlawful the willful destruction of necessaries for the 
purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply. Know- 
ingly to permit waste or willfully to permit preventable de- 
terioration of any necessaries is also made unlawful. So also 
it is made unlawful to monopolize either locally or generally 
any necessaries. 

In addition to these acts and omissions declared to be unlaw- 

ful by section 4, it is also made unlawful to engage in any dis- 
criminatory and unfair or wasteful practice or device, or to 
make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge in handling 
or dealing in or with any necessaries. By section 4 nlso con- 
spiracies, combinations, and agreements for the purpose of re- 
stricting or limiting the supply or for charging any excessive 
rate or price are prohibited. With all these provisions, Mr. 
President, I am in accord, except that the agreement or com- 
bination in order to come within the inhibition of the act should 
be an agreement for the purpose of unreasonably enhancing 
prices.. It would then be a combination or agreement which 
would be analogous to the combination or agreement which is 
condemned by the antitrust law. An agreement to limit facil- 
ities, to lay off help, to suspend operations when to operate 
would be at a loss, because the market was sufficiently supplied 
and there was no demand, ought not to be under the ban of the 
law. . 
But section 5 is the license section of the bill. It authorizes 
the President to license either of the five activities or enterprises 
I have already named—exportation, importation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution of any necessaries in order to carry 
into effect the purposes of the act. If any licensee is guilty of 
any unfair, unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, or wasteful 
rate, charge, or practice, he may, on the order of the President, 
be required to discontinue such acts, and the bill further pro- 
vides that, if he does not discontinue them, the President himself 
shall establish what shall be a reasonable and just rate. 

But why a license? As I have said, Mr. President, it involves 
a useless and needless expense. If we strike out the provision 
requiring a license, we can then harmonize the two sections, 
bringing them into one, and yet have a sufficiently drastic bill 
as against all evil practices in the handling of or dealing with 


or in hoarding, storing, or speculating in food products. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator takes up 
another branch, will he permit an inquiry 7 1 

Mr. STERLING, Yes, sir. x 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have made an investigation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and T have reasons to believe, Mr. President, 
that there is a combination in the Distriet of Columbia, which 
exists contrary to the Sherman Antitrust Act. I do not believe 
that a farmer or a truck gardener can come into Washington 
and sell direct to the consumer without inviting upon himself 
a practical boycott by the retail dealers, under which they re- 
fuse—and they go to some trouble to find out who the farmer 
or truck gardener is—to buy or handle his products. thereafter 
I he sells directly to the consumer in his kitchen. This same 
thing holds true, Mr. President, in its application to commission 
men. A commission man, having brought a product into Wash- 
ington that has been the subject of interstate traffic, can not, if 
he wishes, sell directly to the consumer in the city of Washing- 
ton without being boycotted by the retail dealers in the article. 

The same thing holds true all over the country. There are 
grocers” associations—I will be specific—in most of the larger 
cities of the Union whieh boycott commission men, farmers, 
truck gardeners, and market gardeners if they sell to the con- 
sumer instead of to the retail grocer. This reaches out into 
interstate traffic, the commodities involved being frequently the 
winter products that come from the Mexican Gulf coast into 
the various northern markets of the country. I ask the Senator 
whether it would not be productive of good results if the officers 
charged with the enforcement of existing laws would themselves 
become active and thereby, without additional legislation, some- 
what reduce the high cost of living of which people are now 
complaining? . 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, I am inclined to think the 
Senator is right in the suggestion that if the antitrust act of 
1890 as amended, the Clayton Act of 1915, and the Federal 
Trade Commission act were enforced by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment there would be less need for this legislation. But I 
may add, in connection with what the Senator has suggested 
by his inquiry, that in these previous acts, together with the 
other provisions of this bill to which I have alluded, and which 
1 favor, we have done all that legislation can do, or ought to 
do, without any license system or without the provisions of 
section 3 giving governmental contro of all the activities, 
methods, and processes relating to food production. 

Mr. President, I want to speak briefly about two more sec- 
tions of this bill. They are sections 9 and 10 in the original 
Dill. Section 9 is the section authorizing the President, in 
order to carry into effect the purposes of the act 
to purchase, provide for the production or manufacture of necessaries— 


Remember that necessaries are food, feeds, and fuels and the 
articles required for their production— 
to store them and to provide storage facilities for them. 

Then, there are the further provisions authorizing the con- 
demnation of plants for storage purposes. That is provided for 
In section 10. 

Mr. President, do we want to glve the President this absolute 
power without condition? So, in the combination of these two 
sections, I have provided as follows: 

That whenever the President shall find that existing conditions. or 
facilities are such as not to assure an adequate supply of any given 
necessary or necessar es for the successful prosecution of the war, and 
that it ts impossible by voluntary arrangement or agreement to as- 
sure such supply, he is then authorlzed— 

Not to purchase, but— 
to take over, for use or operation by the Government, any factory, 
mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in which such necessary or 
necessaries are ot may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or mined. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Mlinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. While the Senator is discussing that Ian- 
guage of the bill, does that embrace a farm now in private 
ownership and operated by a farmer? 

Mr. STERLING. I have not thonght of the particular ques- 
tion asked by the Senator, but my interpretation of that is that 
it would not authorize the taking possession of a farm. The 
words are “factory, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof.” 
I do not believe that the word “plant” is ever applied te a 
farm. It would be appiied to industries other than agricuitural 
in which there is more or less of machinery. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois that if I thought for ai moment that it 
did apply to the farm, I would want to.see an exception made 
in the terms of the bill. 

So that dispenses with the purchase of necessaries themselves 
on the part of the Government. What does: the amendment 
which I have proposed invite? The voluntary cooperation. of 
the patriotic business men of the country in the production and 


the manufacture of the necessaries as defined by this bill. 
When these facilities are not sufficient, or when these men are 
so unpatriotic as not to do the work they can and ought to do, 
then. and’ not until then, let the President exercise the com- 
mandeering power and take over any plant, factory, or mine for 
the purpose of serving the needs of the Government in regard 
to such necessaries, aN) À 

We are safe, are we not; if we stop there? What need is 
there now, what. need can we contemplate, that requires us to 
go beyond that? I think it is a good principle in legislation 
always and everywhere to legislate for the present or the immi- 
nent needs, and not to conjecture that some time in the far- 
distant future a condition will arise requiring such legislation, 
Conditions may change, and we ought to remember that Con- 
gress conyenes in another session on the first Monday of De- 
cember next. 

Mr. President, that is about all that I have to say concerning 
the particular terms of the bill, save. one thing, and that relates 
to the section. of the bill which provides that the President. in 
order to stimulate the production of nonperishable farm prod- 
ucts, may ascertain what is a reasonable price under existing 
conditions. of such products; that, haying ascertained that rea- 
sonable price, he may guarantee that the farmer shall receive 
a price not less than that; and that if importations from abroad 
threaten the guaranteed price, he may impose a duty upon those 
importations as provided in the act. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the Government going into the 
business now of guaranteeing a price. Look here: In a memo- 
randum on the constitutionality of House bill 4630. submitted to 
the House Committee on Agriculture by the Solicitor for the 
Department of Agriculture, it is said, with regard to section 
12, in which section this guarantee is provided far: - 

By reason of the fact that there is a subnormal supbly of food in 
the world and an abnormal demand for military supplies, increased 


oduction, is essenttal tor the successful prosecution of the war. It 
is impossible to forecast weather conditions and crop yields— 


We grant. that. 


In many directions farmers may be faced with increased costs of 
labor, of fertilizers, of farm machinery, and of capital. In respect to 
one or more staple crops the Nation may find it desirable directly -to 
stimulate production by giving producers a guaranty of a reasonable 

ce. 


All of this in the face of facts which show almost conclusively 
that, not only for this year, even though the war should be 
brought to an end within this year, but for years to come—two, 
three, or many years to come—the farmer will be receiving for 
the products of the farm more than the ordinary price, more 
than the usual range: of prices for the last several years up 
until after the beginning of the war. Yet, in the face of condi- 
tions like these, we propose to put the Government in the posi- 
tion of guaranteeing prices! 

In my proposed amendment T have provided that the President 
might determine the reasonable price of nonperishable farm 
products: at any given time. and that, having determined that 
reasonable price, if he fuds then that importations from 
abroad—as, wheat or meats from Argentina, for example, or 
cattle from Mexico—shouid, in coming in competition with that 
price, cut it down so that the farmer could not realize the 
reasonable price found by the President, then, and not till then, 
let him impose under the terms of the bill a duty on the for- 
eign importations sufficient to protect the American producer 
and yield him the reasonable price as determined by the Presi- 
dent. This will afford some work for a tariff commission, and 
they can study what our friends on the other side were afraid 
to put in the tariff commission bill—the question of the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad. 
That may then become one of the studies devolving upon the 
Tariff Commission created under this administration. 

Mr. SHERMAN... Mr. President, before the Senator yields 
the floor, will he permit an inquiry? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator expect to discuss the 
difference between the price-control laws in regard to food in 
this country and in England? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
expect to discuss that question. 5 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to make this inquiry: The tendency 
in England is not to vest this power in the King. Practically, 
the King does nothing except to be the center around which a 
ministry is. formed. He possesses. practically, no veto power 
and very little executive power save the forma} power of or- 
ganizing the ministry in the event of a change following a 
popular election. In England the governmental power, which 
is omnipotent in a worldly sense, remains in Parliament, to be 
exercised through a ministry in an executive way. 

Mr. STERLING. Surely; yes. 


Fy 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that this administration is op- 
posed even to a joint congressional committee which will form 
an avenue of communication so that an understanding may be 
had between the legislative branch of the Government and the 
Executive, even under these enlarged powers. It has been re- 
ported credibly, I think, that the Executive is opposed to such 
a means of communication. In England, the power exercised 
by the food commisioner in regard to these public questions 
concerning food supplies in a state of war remains in Parlia- 
ment. It has abdicated none of its functions except to create 
an agency to exercise the power. It has not vested in King 
George the power to administer these affairs and to appoint the 
officers. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand the Senator; and in this re- 
spect the practice in England, in her stress and in her great 
emergency, is altogether different from the policy proposed in 
certain portions of this bill. 

Mr. President, I have said enough, I think, to give the Senate, 
or those who have heard me, my ideas in regard to the funda- 
mental principle underlying certain provisions of this bill. 

What constitutes the strength of the Republic? Mr. White- 
law Reid several years ago answered that question in the way 
I am about to read. 

I think it worth while to call attention.to it, because in our 
excitement, in our zeal, in our fervor in regard to this war and 
the great and efficient part we shall take in it, we are apt to 
lose sight of some of the old landmarks under which we have 
grown as we have grown and become the powerful, efficient 
nation we are. R 

Mr. Reid says: 

Wherein lies its great strength? * * The answer has become a 
truism, I:s strength lies in the equality of man it develops. The real 
merit is not in the machinery, but in the skilled intelligence absolutely 
required to frame and to work it, in the combination of respect for 
authority on the one hand, with training in individual initiative on the 
other, which this work brings out and which the Government has thus 
far scrupulously and religiously guarded. 

And the fear is that by some of the terms of this bill you 
destroy that which this Government in its legislation and in its 
administration has hitherto religiously and carefully guarded. 

He says: 

We brought the respect for authority from the birthplace of the com- 
mon law; and in proportion as harshness from its officers was resented 
in the old home, in like 1 the law itself was instinctively ele- 
vated into a veritable pillar of cloud by day and of fire 25 night in the 
wilderness of the new world. We found the individual initiative in the 
necessities of an untamed continent; were driven to it, shut up to it at 
every turn—in the imperative beginning of orderly self-government at 
a thousand isolated spots; in the long-protracted struggle with wild 
lands, wild beasts, and wild men—till it ame the inheritance of the 
race, till under its stimulus men found their solitary way through 
trackless woods to make lonely clearings or start frontier settlements 
across the Alleghenies, through trackless prairies to possess the Missis- 
sippi Valley, through alkali deserts to wrest their gold from the moun- 
tains, and at last through the Sierras to scatter BP and down the en- 
chanted shore of the Pacific. To such a continental conquest of nature 
and of men have those two traits of the fathers brought us; their re- 
spect for authority and their widest freedom of individual initiative. 

hese with the origina! vigor of the stock have made Americans what 
they are, and by consequence have made this blessed country of ours 
the joy and pride and hope of our lives. To harm either is criminal— 
whether to break down respect for authority by unlawful combinations, 
tricky evasions, and open defiance of order, or to cramp the widest free- 
dom of the individual in any lawful enterprise or labor anywhere. 
Whoever or whatever now dares to interfere with the permanent union 
of these two traits and their continued development in the American 
life is an enemy to the Republic, whether known as political boss, or as 
trust, or as trades-unſon. 


And never before in our history, Senators, has there been a 
finer exhibition of the union of these two great traits—individual 
initiative and respect for authority—than here in this war. 
Through individual initiative has come and is coming that 
voluntary activity and cooperation of all industries and interests 
in the prosecution of the war of which we may be justly proud. 
Let us not, by legislation which gives governmental control of 
all the activities, processes, and methods of our daily lives, so 
far as they are engaged in production, destroy the principle 
which left alone will meet the very emergencies you seek to 
cover by the objectionable features I have sought to point out. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator state from 
what he read? Was it from the address of Whitelaw Reid? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; the address of Whitelaw Reid on 
“The strength of the Republic.” It is found in volume 2 of 
the work entitled The Making of America.” 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say that we are capable of 
stopping, and we should stop, all unnecessary and unreasonable 
hoarding of food products in this time of emergency. We should 
arm the Executive with power to prevent all evil practices among 
dealers or distributors of such products, whether on 
of trade or buyers or dealers outside of boards of trade, and 
whether they be dealers at wholesale or at retail. Whatever 


method or practice may, in this time of war, by its limitation 


of supplies or its unwarranted increase of prices of necessaries, 
injure the public, disturb the public tranquillity, and thus preju- 
dice the national security and defense, these we shall do all in 
our power to prevent. The people expect nothing less at our 
hands, but as to the rest I am confident it is their will to remain 
a free people. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is not my purpose at this 
time to make avy extended remarks on this legislation; but 
after sitting here and listening to the speech of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srerirne] and his criticisms of certain por- 
tions of the bill, I can not help taking up a few moments of the 
time of the Senate in replying to a part of his argument. 

What is the purpose of this legislation? It has a twofoid 
purpose, Mr. President. One purpose is to provide an ample 
supply of food and fuel for our own people and for our allies. 
The next is—and that is perhaps the most difficult and most 
1 problem to prevent undue extortion among our own 
people. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] a moment ago called 
attention to the combinations that existed in this city. I can 
tell him the easiest way to regulate those combinations and reach 
them, as we found it in Minnesota by a legislative experience. 

We had in our State large terminal elevators at St. Paul and 
Duluth. They were connected with a system of country elet 
vators, between 2,000 and 8,000 of them. They were a law unto 
themselves, and were guilty of unfair dealing both in the matter 
of grading, weighing, and prices with the farmers of the country. 
Now, how did we cure that evil in Minnesota? 

I have always been proud of the fact, if the Senators will per- 
mit me to say so, that I drew the bill that reached the evil. I 
will read the first section of it, and you can see how simple it 
is, and it is pertinent in connection with the criticisms of the 
license section of this bill: ` 


An act to regulate the receipt, storage, and shipment of grain, at 
elevators and warehouses on the right of way of railroads, depot 
grounds, and other lands used in connection with such line of railway 
n the State of Minnesota— 

And so forth. 

All elevators and warehouses in which grain is received, stored, 
shipped, or handled, and which are situated on the right of way of an 
railroad, depot grounds, or any lands acquired or reserved by any rall- 
road company in this State, to be used in connection with its line of 
railway at any station or siding in this State, other than at terminal 

ints, are hereby declared to ponure elevators, and shall be under 
he supervision and su to the . of the Rallroad and Ware- 
house Commission of the State of nnesota, and shall for the pur- 

of this act be known and designated as public country elevators 
or country warehouses. It shall be unlawful to receive, ship, store, or 
handle any grain in any such elevator or warehouse unless the owner 
or owners thereof shall have procured a license therefor from the State 
railroad and warehouse commission, which license shall be issued for 
the fee of $1 per year, 

We made the fee nominal, Our object in enacting that law 
was to put them on the State hook and make them subject to 
State regulation. In other words, we required all of those 
country elevators—and there were between 2,000 and 3,000 
of them—to take out a State license at the rate of only $1 a 
year to make them subject to State regulation and State control, 

The Cargill Elevator Co., a corporation of Wisconsin, doing 
business in southern Minnesota, among other points at a 
place called Lanesboro—I referred to it the other day—dis- 
puted the right of the State to require a license. They said: 
“It is true that we have an elevator on the right of way 
of this company, but we are buying grain simply for our 
own use, and the grain we buy we store in our own elevator. 
It is our own, and hence we are not amenable to this law and 
ought not to pay a license fee.” The lower court found in their 
favor. The supreme court of the State found against them. 
They then took the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and here is what the Supreme Court of the United States 
said in that case, its title being Cargill Co. v. Minnesota (180 
U. S., 452). I read this from the syllabus, and I will read a 
little from the opinion: 

That the mere requirement of a license to engage in the business 
specifica in the statute was to be referred to the gencral power of the 
tate to adopt such regulations as were appropriate to protect the 
people in the enjoyment of their relative rights and privileges, and to 

ard them against fraud and imposition, and is not forbidden by the 
fourteenth amendment, 

After referring to the statute, the court said in its opinion: 


Thus considering the statute, we are of opinion that the mere re- 
quirement of a license from a person, firm, or corporation en d in 
such business as that conducted by the defendant is not forbidden by 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 
“The liberty mentioned in that amendment,” we have said, „ means 
not only the right of the citizen to be free from the mere physical re- 
straint of his n, as by incarceration, but the term is deemed to 
embrace the right of the citizen to be free in the enjoyment of all his 
faculties; to be free to use them in all lawful ways; to live and work 
where he will; to earn his livelihood by any lawful calling; to pursue 
any livelihood or avocatlon, and for that purpose to enter into all 
contracts which may be proper, necessary, and essential to his carrying 
out to a successful conclusion the purposes above mentioned.” 
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The court adds this quotation from the decision in the case 
of Allgeyer against Lonisiana : 
But to require the defendant compan 


to obtain a license is not for- 
bidden by the amendment. ‘The authority to make such a requirement 
ic to be referred to the general power of the State to adopt such regula- 
tions as are appropriate to protect the people in the enjoyment of their 
7 577 rights and privileges, and to guard them against fraud and 
imposition. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I wish to ask him how the opinion laid down in that 
case would correct the grievance complained of by the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. NELSON. I will come to that. If we require these insti- 
tutions, if we require these commission men, if we require these 
men at the market here who are guilty of these practices to take 
out a license, and not to do business without a license, and, in 
addition to that, prescribe that unless they comply with certain 
regulations they shall not be entitled to do business, that will 
be more effective than any prosecution under the antitrust law. 
For years in our State this question of regulating and control- 
ling grain houses and elevators in the State was a burning 
question. It entered into every political campaign. The farm- 
ers were in arms about it. But after we had succeeded in pass- 
ing this law and requiring a dollar license from each country 
elevator, and putting them on the State hook and under State 
control, we got full jurisdiction; we regulated the industry to 
the satisfaction of the farmer. r 

So here, Mr. President, this license section does not apply to 
farmers; it does not apply even to retail dealers; but it applies 
to all middlemen, the very men we are trying to reach. One of 
the mest important things, as I said at the outset, is not only 
to furnish food for our own people and for our allies, but one 
of the great objects of this bill, and the one that I am more 
vitally interested in than anything else, is to prevent extortion 
from being practiced by the middlemen on our own people. 

It is very easy to make the argument, and we have heard 
much of it during this session of Congress—wherever we have 
attempted any remedial legislation under the war power, the 
Constitution has always been hurled in our faces. What would 
a poor woman on the streets of Chicago, starving and crying 
for bread, say to the Senator from Illinois when he said to 
her, “ Here is the Constitution of the United States, my dear 
madam; I want you to be satisfied with that. We have kept 
within the pale of the Constitution, and that is worth more to 
you than a loaf of bread.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. That happens a great many times; it may 
happen in Minneapolis; and, according to the Senator's phi- 
losophy, she had to raise a mob and go out in some adjoining 
county and find a farmer and loot his pantry. That is the Sen- 
ator’s philosophy, as I understand it. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘This is not a loot bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the next thing to it. 

Mr. NELSON. I am sorry that 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am, too. 

Mr. NELSON. I am sorry that the vision of the Senator from 
Illinois is so distorted, but I ean not help it, I am sure. It was 
a rule of common-law pleading—and the Senator is familiar 
with it—that when a lawyer pleaded in abatement it was 
not sufficient to show that the defendant ought to be out of 
court; he ought to be able to put in not only that his plea was 
good, but he ought to point out where the defendant could secure 
a better remedy, and prescribe a remedy. As Mr. Chity de 
scribes it, as I recall it, in his work on pleading, if a man pleaded 
in abatement he must give the defendant a better writ. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will give the Senator a better writ. 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield in a minute. The Senators who 
are contesting the constitutionality of this legislation are here 
complaining of the extortionate pirates, and they are here 
shouting and saying we ought to relieve the American people, 
yet when we attempt to do it they fail to prescribe a remedy. 
They are merely in the position of objectors. I am not referring 
to the Senator from Illinois. I see that he looks at me very 
wistfully. My whole argument is impersonal. Now, I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My inquiries are impersonal, except they 
must be handled through flesh and blood in some way; I can 
not communicate with the powers above directly. According to 
the argument of the Senators who adopt certain lines here—and 
I must be impersonal, Mr. President—the argument is, if there 
be a hungry woman on the streets of Chicago that would justify 
an uprising against the laws of the land, the creation of a mob, 
and the destruction of somebody else's right who had nothing to 
do with starvation in Chicago. That is the attitude of Senators 
here, Still speaking in an impersonal way, they justify mob 
law because there is a shortage of food in the city where many 
people persist in congregating. I-am not responsible for Chi- 


cago, neither are any of the Senators here. It grew without our 
permission; it is there just as other large cities, just as New 
York City; but will the Senators justify lawlessness because 
people are hungry in the cities? Would any Senator say so? 

Mr. NELSON. The question of lawlessness is not involved. 
I have not advocated lawlessness. I am afraid the Senator 
from Illinois looks at this question through the glasses of 
Mrs. Goldman. She advocates lawlessness. I have not adyo- 
cated it. Nothing I have said here on the floor would indicate 
that. I simply chided in a most gentle and Christian spirit 
those who are all the time flinging the Constitution in our 
faces when we attempt to enact remedial legislation under the 
war powers of the Government. How the genial Senator from 
Illinois could construe that into an advocacy of mob law it 
is difficult for me to comprehend. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr President, I must still be impersonal, 
but some Senators every time they are confronted with some- 
thing that requires some authority by Congress reply. that that 
is an objection raised by those who always fling the Constitu- 
tion into our faces. They are similar to the lawyers who lecture 
on the Constitution, in which lectures they prescribe n correc- 
tion of obstacles and not a charter of human rights. The 
Senators who take that view, still making niyself impersonal, 
answer constitutional objections by saying that we fling the 
Constitution into their faces, and then they ask about some- 
body in Chicago who is starving, and consequently would be a 
fit foundation for a mob. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator calls that a question, I would 
find myself in the condition of floundering. If it was a sort of 
text for a brief sermon, I might take a different view of it. 
But, laying all strange and peculiar doctrines aside, it seems 
to me we are confronted with this question, and it is our duty 
as legislators to provide a remedy. I think we are all agreed 
that in one direction at least we need a remedy to protect the 
American people against extortion. 

Last November when I left my home at Alexandria onr 
farmers were getting 90 cents a bushel for their potatoes in 
the potato warehouse at the station, I was coming to Wash- 
ington, and on my way down through Minneapolis, a distance 
of 132 miles from my town, I found the retailers were 
charging $2.25 a bushel for those potatoes, and the cost of 
transporting them from my home to Minneapolis did not 
exceed 6 or 7 cents a bushel. It is something of that kind that 
we want to reach. 

If the Senator from South Dakota and the Senator from 
Ilinois can prescribe a more effective and drastic remedy to 
reach that evil, I shall certainly be glad to cooperate with them ; 
but I have found nothing either in the very able remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois the other day or in anything the Senator 
from South Dakota said this afternoon that will give me any 
clew or any indication where we could reach and cure this evil 
in a more effective way. 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield the floor. I just took it for a few 
minutes to reply to one feature of the argument of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. SrerLiNe]. I shall, at a subsequent 
time, it may be, say something further on this bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to say to the Senator fram Minnes. 
sota that he must have misunderstood or misconstrued my argu- 
ment. I am in favor, and so expressed myself, of all the drastic 
provisions of the bill to prevent hoarding, to prevent speculat- 
ing, and so forth, in necessaries, as prescribed in the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. But you are not in favor of the machinery 
of enforcing it. ‘There is the difficulty with you. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator point to any remark that 
I made in which I took that position? 

Mr. NELSON. To-morrow when the Senator's speech appears 
in the Recorn I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. STERLING. I would be glad to have the Senator do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, what I wished to inquire of 
the Senator was if he is in favor of the instrumentalities al- 
ready made for preventing these combinations and the abuses? 
I know he would answer that affirmatively. The statement 
which led to the discussion so far as it affected the inquiry 
I made of the Senator from South Dakota was as to the com- 
binations that evidently exist among retail enters to prevent 
a farmer or market gardener from selling directly to the con- 
sumer. The Senator has very entertainingly and instructively 
explained how the license system operated in Minnesota and 
will reach that evil. I will cordially join with the Senator ina 
license system. If prosecutions under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act will reach it, I would call on the Attorney General or any 
prosecuting agency to enforce the penalties provided in that act. 
But I am not attacking the license system; I haye not done so 
at any time. I called attention to the fact that officers under 
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existing agencles of Government do- not. use the machinery 
that is put in their hands. That is notorious all over the United 
States, all the way from Chicago to Washington. I anticipate 
that the Senator will explain the license system more at length 
some time in the future and apply it. If the Senator can show 
that the license system will break up-sucli;combinations: as the 
kind I have described and permit the consumer to buy directly 
from the farmer without being boycotted in the Center Market 
here in Washington, he will fing no quicker: supporter of the 
license system than I. 

Mr. NELSON. The license system will undoubtedly: effect 
that; We had an. antitrust law in our State statutes and we 
had en Federal antitrust law, but we found that practically, for 
one reason or another, they were dead letters. But after we 
enacted this law and required a license and put them under the 
control of the railroad and warehouse commission: our farmers 
got the relief they had been laboring: for for many. years. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr: President, I think perhaps: I ought to 
say a word further in the way of modifying. what I just said 
in answer to the Senator from Minnesota with reference: to the 
machinery provided by the bill. If the license system is a part 
of the machinery, and I suppose it may be so termed under this 
bill; 1 admit I did criticize it and object to it, and I stand on 
what I said in regard to it. Beyond that I did not criticize 
anything except some of the powers given the President under 
the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn: 

Mr. NELSON. Before the motion is put I desire to give 
notice that to-morrow. evening at the close of the legislative 
business I shall ask for an executive session to take up the 
nomination of Mr. Woolsey to be, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5-o'clock and-15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow; Wednesday, June 
27, 1917, at 12'o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, June 26,1917. 


The House met at 11 o’ctock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the tol- 
lowing. prayer: 
Lend us, O God, our Heavenly Father, as a people in Thine 
own way through the great contest which has been thrust upon 
us by a stern and relentless foe. We love peace and hate war; 
but we love the sacred rights which Thou hast woven into our 
being better than we love peace at their expense; illustrated by 
our fathers at Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. Make 
us wise and painstaking in preparation, strong: in brain and 
brawn, courageous in. valor, unbounded’ in our faith and. confi- 
dence in Thee as the Upholder. and. Sustainer of right against 
might; and we will praise Tliy holy name in an everlasting 
peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SPECIAL BELGIAN ‘MISSION. 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
communicated with the Belgian commissioners, and they have 
set 1 o'clock to-morrow us their time to be here. The Chair will 
ask that the letter of Baron Moncheur, the chief of the special 
Belgian mission, be inserted in the N 

The letter is as follows: 

. AVENUE. 


The honorable CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives: 


Dran Sin: I thank you for your very. kind invitation, and it will give 
me and the other members of the Bel mission much pleasure to 
come to the House on Wednesday, June 27, at 1 o'clock. 

Most respectfully, 
BN. MONCHEUR, 
Ohief of the Special Belgian Mission, 


LEAVE. OF ABSENCE. 3 


Mr. HOOD. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous: consent for the 
indefinite leave of absence of my colleague, Mr. DovucHTon, who 
has been called home on account of sickness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina. asks 
unanimous consent for indefinite leave of absence for his col-+ 
league, Mr. DoucHuton. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ' 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4285, the 
river and harbor bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hargtson: of 
Mississippi in the chair. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

Shi ‘channel connecting: waters of the Great Lakes between Chicago, 
Duluth; and Buffalo, including St. M River, St. Clair River, chan- 
$250,000 in Lake St. Clair, and Detroit River, Mich.: For maintenance, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, I wish to ask a question for information; I wish 
to have the learned gentleman, on river and harbor’ affairs 
inform the committee where this special channel is. that con- 
nects. the Great Lakes between Chicago, Duluth, and Buffalo. 

Mr. SMALL. This is a general designation, of a channel 
which. comprises St. Marys River, Lake Huron, St. Clair River, 
Lake St. Clair, and Detroit River. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the channel connecting the waters 
of the Great Lakes between Chicago, Duluth; and Buffalo? I 
do not know of any such channel. 

Mr. SMALL. These are simply terminal points which can: be 
reached by. reason of these waterways. It is an old designation, 
and they comprise the connections of the St. Marys River, St. 
Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and Detroit River. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the item been included in prior river 
and harbor bills in this phraseology? 

Mr. SMALL. It has, in the river and harbor bill of 1915 and 
1916, and prior bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to proceed out of 
order for a few moments. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe in the 
freedom of speech; it is the foundation of a republican form of 
Government. 

But I do feel in this great crisis that now confronts this 
Nation that it is the imperative duty of each citizen: not to 
abuse this privilege by saying things that may be construed by 
less-thinking people as disloyal. 

Many people in this country who know better: are making 
speeches. which- are- not. only treasonable but encourage less- 
thinking people to be disloyal and unpatriotic. 

Practically 10,000,000 loyal young men in this- country have 
come forward and registered, showing their willingness to serve 
their country and obey its: laws. 

But there are many slackers who are dodging their-plain duty, 
Many men who are enjoying the blessings of liberty in this 
country, enjoying all its privileges and opportunities, who abso- 
lutely refuse to serve their country when their country calls. 

The Government should deal with these slackers with a strong 
arm and a mailed fist. 

Every citizen who enjoys the privileges of our free institu- 
tions owes an obligation to protect the Government in the hour 
of national danger. 

These people who make speeches urging men not to register, 
not to obey the laws of this country, not to perform their plain 
duty, are traitors to their country and should be severely pun- 
ished. 

Every time they get a chance they talk against the Govern- 
ment— urge disloyalty. ~ 

If this country gains nothing else by entering this war, I hope 
the: strong arm. of the Government will be used to at least 
“Americanize” America. 

If we can Americanize this country we have accomplished 
all we need to in one war. 

Weed out these traitors to our country, expose them, punish 
them, and teach them respect for American. institutions and 
American laws. 

I congratulate the Attorney General of the United States and 
his many able assistants all over this country who have assisted 
him in this great work. 

Now: is the time for all Americans to work together for the 
common good of the entire Nation. 

Each citizen must yield a little for the good of all. 

Teach these trouble makers that liberty is not license: 

This is the most important thing for this country to do at this 
time. 

First let us tHonougiily. Americanize this country, and oye 

we have done that we have nothing else to fear. 

I am: for America: first, last, und all the time. [Applause.] 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Manistique Harbor, Mich., cents oa 8 Green Bay, Algoma, 
Kewaunee. Two Rivers, Manitowoc, mop pen Ee Port Washington, EAn 
waukee, Racine, Kenosha, and 8 bors, Sturgeon Bay and 
Lake my 8 Ship Cani, and Fox River, Wis.: For maintenance, 
$52,100. T. projert for the improvement of Green Bay Harbor. Wis., 
7 Hereby. modified to inc'ude the maintenance of the turning basin at 

accordance with the report submitted in House Document 
Res 1017 Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to inquire, in view of the action of the com- 
mittee yesterday in voting an appropriation, for instance, for the 
Lorain inner harbor, providing for maintenance, and the ac- 
knowledged. fact that throughout the bill there are provisions 
for maintenance of inner harbors on the Great Lakes and on 
rivers tributary to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and Gulf 
Stream, whether the gentleman would have any objection to an 
amendment providing for making the appropriation of $52,100 
available for maintenance of the Milwaukee, Menomonee, and 
Kinnikinnic Rivers, at Milwaukee, Wis.? 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman ask leave to return to that 
later ?—and we will consider it. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that this item be passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to pass over this item. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to and incinding 
the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement and for main- 
tenance, $350,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take any par- 
ticular time of fhe committee to-day; in fact, I have taken little 
time since the bill was first brought before us. I endenvored in 
a brief way to state some objections to the bill in the RECORD of 
January 23, in response to an invitation to do so from the com- 
mittee chairman, and that will answer, I take it, because there 
is no desirability in presenting motions to strike out, because 
those motions will all be yoted down. 

I wish to call attention to this great river, the largest river in 
the world, which, if any river, ought to have a large commerce, 
but which is practically a deserted stream. For continuing im- 
provement, $350,000 appears in the bill, in addition to main- 
tenance on that 200-mile section of the Mississippi River. It 
was stuted by Senator Burton when a Member of Congress—and 
I assume that he knew whereof he spoke, because he was con- 
sidered an authority in this House and at the other end of the 
Capitol—that more money had been expended—$18,000,000—on 
that short 200 miles than on the entire river Rhine, and the 
Rhine River floats nearly 40,000,000 tons of commerce every year, 
while on this part of the river near St. Louis the commerce hus 
practically disappeared. 

We have an 8-foot channel from St. Louis to the mouth of the 
river, and yet we have practically no commerce. It is not a ques- 
tion of having a channel, it is a fact that the people will not 
use it; they wiil not put boats on the channel, because they 
have not done so. Whether or not the action of railways is 
responsible or not should be for some commission or some able 
body of men to investigate and to determine; and if so, to con- 
trol railroad rates. As it stands to-day, we are simply pouring 
money year after year, millions upon millions, into the Mis- 
sissippi River and receiving no return. That is the largest and 
apparently the best project we have in this entire bill—that is, 
for intland waterways. As far as harbors are concerned, there 
has been no disposition heretofore to criticize generally. I 
repeat the suggestion made by Col. Townsend, the head of the 
Mississippi River Commission, who said that outside of one proj- 
ect on the Mississippi River and one on the Ohio, which, he says, 
should be continued—outside of these two projects, he said, all 
other projects in the Mississippi Valley, some fifty-odd, should 
remain—to use his term—in statu quo, or keep their present 
status, 

That is the opinion of a capable Army engineer. All of the 
statistics that we have, when they are sifted down and we take 
out the humbug that exists in many of them and ascertain what 
is the actual freight, serve to carry out his judgment. As to 
the upper Mississippi, I recommended heretofore that that be 
cut down, but I know it is useless to make these offers here or 
elsewhere. I am simply going to state this much for the Recorp, 
that on the largest river in the country, where we have expended 
nearly $150,000,000, the commerce has decreased practically 95 
per cent, and we are in a hopeless position to-day, so far as 
creating freight is concerned, unless we take hold of the rail- 
road situation, which we are not attempting to do, by simply 
deepening the channel. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. 
main cause for the decrease in the tonnage on these rivers is the 
fact that the railroads get hold of them through subsidiary cor- 
porations with their packet lines and absolutely crush out com- 
petition? 

Mr. FREAR. That would be so if there was any real trans- 
portation, I assume, but there is practically no commerce upon 


Does the gentleman not think that the 


the Mississippi River. On the other hand, practically all of 
the domestic commerce along our Atlantic seaboard is con- 
trolled to-day by boats that are owned by railways or that are 
controlled by the railway companies, so far as that is possible 
under existing law. Practically all of what is called our do- 
mestie coast commerce to-day is in the hands of lines controlled 
by railway companies, according to the Commissioner of Com- 
merce; but inland waterways, which have only occasional boats 
here and there, I think, are practically free from railway con- 
trol, and will be until they become real competitors, and when 
that point is reached there will be some actual effort upon the 
part of the railroads or the people who control the railroads to 
take them over. Of course I know the statutes which exist 
to-day which prevent that sort of thing as a matter of law. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask another 
question for information. What would be the gentleman’s rem- 
edy in this sort of a case? I have a river in my district—the 
Green River—which is navigable 365 days out of the year. 
That river runs through a territory where there are practically 
no railroads. A subsidiary corporation of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad runs all of the packet lines there, and you start 
any competition with them and they will carry the freight for 
nothing and put you out of business. What would be the gen- 
tleman’s idea of a solution of that problem? F 

Mr. FREAR. I have a solution for that problem. I have 
proposed a waterway commission that will take hold not only 
of the waterways but of the railroads, in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so as to prevent efforts to 
drive legitimate traffic from the rivers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. : 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. The proposal in that amendment for an expert 
commission is that minimum rates be fixed on the railroads, 
so that they can not take advantage and drive legitimate com- 
merce from the rivers. I believe that these waterways could be 
improved, and they ought to be improved, just like they have 
been in Germany. In Germany to-day about 40,000,000 tons are 
carried on the Rhine River annually, whereas they have not 
put as much money into that river as we have into 200 miles of 
the Mississippi, and why? Because Germany owns and controls 
the railroads. That is the secret, and that is the reason they 
can place commerce upon their waterways, 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Then does not the gentleman think that 
his solution of this problem would be more effective than oppos- 
ing appropriations for rivers and harbors of the country? 

Mr. FREAR. No; because this present method is an absolute 
waste of money. We have put millions of dollars in rivers, but 
we are getting no results. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. We are getting a channel; we are getting 
the avenue through which they can go. 

Mr. FREAR. But the commerce is decreasing, and you are 
not reaching the seat of the trouble. It is the competition on 
the railroads, and channels on rivers do not peed further deep- 
ening until we can get some commerce, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I think the gentleman and I agree on that. We must have 
regulation of the waterways in connection with the railroads, 
but the difficulty is to secure articulation between the two. z 

Mr. FREAR. With this commission which I propose, whick 
may stand no chance of being considered. here, we would then 
be able to secure some comprehensive system by means of which 
we could take in not only the railroads, but the waterways ag 
well, and endeavor to coordinate them and compel the rail- 
roads to carry the commerce that legitimately belongs to. the 
railroads and the waterways to carry their proper commerce. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman recognizes that a single boat 
operated independently would stand very little show of getting 
business? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. He also recognizes that a short haul can 
very seldom live in competition with a long haul? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. We must have’ articulation with the rest 
of the transportation system of the country. 
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Mr. FREAR. Yes; but we are not getting at it under this 
‘system of e 8. and will not get it until we change the 
system 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr, SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to say this: 
The item under consideration is for the improvement and main- 
tenance of that part of the Mississippi River from the mouth 
of the Ohio to and incinding the mouth of the Missouri River, 
carrying an appropriation of $350,000. If I understand the 
attitude of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], he is in 
favor of striking out that item. It is unthinkable that we 
should neglect the continued improvement and maintenance of 
that part of this great river between the Ohio and the Mis- 
souri, and we ought not to do so. 

Mr, FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the gentleman mean to say in view of 
my ‘iscussion all of the time heretofore that I am in favor of 
striking out thut item, that he believes that? Does the gen- 
tleman mean to say honestly that he believes that after all that 
has been said here? 

Mr. SMALL, I am in the habit of speaking honestly all of 
the time, so that I have no need for making any differentiation 
along that line. I do not understand what a gentleman means 
when he refers to a project as worthless, as having no com- 
merce, as one that ought not to be in the bill, as one that is an 
imposition upon the Treasury of the United States, unless he is 
opposed to the item, and I do so believe. 

Mr. Chairman, just this suggestion in regard to a thought ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] yes- 
terday and aiso by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAmP- 
BELL]. We all realize that there is not sufficient commerce 
on the Mississippi River. In this section, for instance, for the 
last year there were 58,501 tons, at a valuation- of over $14,- 
000,000. Still we freely admit it ought to be more. And the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] suggested yesterday 
that the attitude of the railroads in the past in charging low 
competitive rates with water, so low in some instances as tu 
prevent competition, was a condition which should not continue 
to exist. I agree with the gentleman. I agree that the only 
hypothesis upon which appropriations for improvements of in- 
terior waterways can be justified is the existence of water-borne 
commerce and that Congress is beyond its right when it mukes 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers for the purpose of 
reducing competitive rates by rail. That is an important sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
and I hope to join with him and other Members at the next 
session of Congress to devise proper legislation to meet thac 
suggestion. It will be constructive, it will be in the interest of 
the promotion of water-borne commerce, it will tend to justify 
further appropriations for the improvement and maintenance of 
the great interior rivers, and I believe we may reach some 
remedy to be proposed, and I agree with them entirely on that 
proposition, I wished to say so yesterday afternoon but oppor- 
tunity did not present itself, and I desire to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express cordial assent to the suggestion that 
was made along that line. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : Continuing improvement and for maintenance, $1,200,000, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I rise to make an inquiry of the chairman of the 
committee. In 1910 the river and harbor act contained an 
item of $500,000 for the construction of experimental tows and 
barges. As a result of that appropriation the Chief of Engi- 
neers appointed a commission which went to Europe and made 
a full investigation of tows and barges, loading and unloading 
devices, upon the navigable streams of Europe. The report of 
that board was made in 1914. Since that time little or nothing 
has been done, In 1916, in the rivers and harbors act, I se- 
cured the incorporation of an amendment directing the Secre 
tary of War and Chief of Engineers, or such board as the Sec- 
retary might appoint, to make experiments with tows and 
barges on the upper Mississippi River and giving them a period 
ef two years from the approval of that act within which to 
make such experiments. The experiments were to be made on 
certain pertions of the upper river. I want to know what has 
been done under that authority granted in 1916 to the Chief of 
Engineers, and whether or not these experimental tows and 
barges, plans and specifications for which were enumerated in 
their report of 1914, have as yet been constructed, and whether 
they are now in e 


Mr. SMALL. In answer to the gentleman I will say that the 
statement he makes as to legislation in the past is entirely 
correct, The only report which is available to the committee 
is shown in the last Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
pages 1739, 1740, and 1741, and it appears from that, while 


they have made experiments and investigations, that no final 


report has been made, and if a final report has been submitted 
since this annual report it has not come to the attention of the 
committee, and, according to my best recollection, there has 
been no final report. 

Mr. ESCH. I have seen it stated in the press that the Gov- 
ernment is going to place upon the upper river some 12 or 14 
steel barges and that the War Department has secured a couple 
of towboats from the Mississippi River Commission and that 
they were installing on those towboats the equipment recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. SMALL. Tħat is correct. The Secretary of War, pri- 
marily at the instance of the National Council of Defense and 
the committee on waterway transportation of the National 
Council of Defense, has directed that such barges, towboats, 
and tugboats owned by the Government and connected with 
the improvement of the Mississippi River that could be spared 
could be leased under liberal terms and with proper security to 
indemnify the United States for commercial use upon that sec- 
tion of the Mississippi River, primarily for carrying coal up 
and bringing iron ore down. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman is advised that the commission 
of the Chief of Engineer's office has made very long experiments 
at the University of Michigan to determine the proper lines for 
tows and barges. Are those barges being put in commission 
built on the plans and specifications as developed by these ex- 
periments at Ann Arbor? 

Mr. SMALL, They are not. Those are barges which are 
used in the improvement and maintenance of the Mississippi 
River. They do not represent any improved type in accordance 
with this legal direction to the Secretary of War to make the 
experiments to which thé gentleman refers. 

Mr. ESCH. So then there has nothing as yet been concluded 
in regard to that matter? 

Mr. SMALL, Nothing finally yet. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I asked the chairman of the committee a minute ago, 
when he was replying to my statement in regard to the Missis- 
sippi River, whether or not he really believed that I wished to 
strike out the item for the Mississippi River, and he said he did. 
Now, I leave it to this House, which has always treated me with 
manifest fairness in the past, to judge between the two of us 
as to who has been fair throughout this discussion now and at 
other times. I have not to my knowledge moved to strike out 
this item at any time in the past, and gentlemen with any under- 
standing of the situation must know it. I have always been for 
the maintenance of any commerce-carrying waterway, and he 
knows it, and yet he makes that statement here on the floor of 
this House, as he always does, misrepresenting the position of 
those opposed to the bill. We are not opposed to reasonable 
waterway expenditures, and that includes general maintenance 
of this Mississippi River channel—not carrying on extravagant 
improvement projects but for maintenance. I have just ex- 
plained—and the gentleman knows it—in accordance with the 
opinion of Col. Townsend, that that is reasonable and right to 
pursue, and yet the chairman says, and he will repeat it upon 
this floor, that those who are opposing this bill want to strike 
out all waterway improvements. The trouble with the gentle- 
man is this: He is vice president of the Inland Waterway Asso- 
ciation, accustomed to such meetings where they believe in all 
these expenditures. One hundred million dollars has been pro- 
posed annually by some of these associations, and it has been 
proposed that all kinds of improvements should be put through. 

I submit in all fairness I have never made such a statement as 
he has repeatedly made, that I am opposed to all these improve- 
ments. It goes back to my constituents. The gentleman asserted 
when we were on the $1,200,000 item for the upper Mississippi 
River last year that I was opposed to all appropriations for the 
upper Mississippi River. He is not fair in that statement. On 
this one project, the 200 miles of the Mississippi that we have 
just passed, in which $350,000 is contained in the bill, how much 
is left? Two hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars balance 
is on hand now. The minoritv of the committee says we do not 
need any more, How much balance for the upper stretch? Six 
hundred thousand dollars. And yet this bill contains an item 
for $1,200,000 more for the upper river, and still there is no par- 
ticular commerce on the upper river. These tables of commerce 


do not indicate actual conditions, as I have disclosed by analysis 
of items. I went down the river last year at a busy time of 
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the year—in the month of September—and we passed only one 
boat in 300 miles during the daytime, whcn we were on deck, 
that carried any noticeable commerce, and that boat carried 
only a small amount of freight. What was it? A flat boat of 
sand towed below Davenport. There is practically no commerce 
to speak of on the upper river apart from that produced by these 
so-called waterway improvements. ‘The statistics are put here, 
it is true, but I have explained how those statistics were gathered 
and what they disclose. 

I do not care to indulge in personal recrimination. There is 
no object in misrepresenting the opposition to this bill. We are 
opposed to it because this balance of $32,000,000 will meet all 
the exigencies of the situation, because part of that appropria- 
tion can be used on any of these projects, the part that is left 
oyer from the old allotment. But if now any single project will 
be urged as a war measure on proper autliority I do not think 
any Representative on either side of the aisle will oppose it. 
But to put through all these little different creeks, three or four 
hundred projects, grouping them as you have done, and then to 
say this is a commercial and war necessity is beyond the prov- 
ince of reason, and particularly so at this time of all times. 

This bill carries a small appropriation, 527,000,000, compared 
with the tremendous appropriations we have been making, I 
admit; but why not stop waste at this time? Why not stop 
waste when we can see no return for the expenditures we have 
been making? [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FREAR] says he is not opposed to the appropriations -for 
the further improvement and maintenance of the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Ohio River to Minneapolis. Then 
we shall be glad to enroll him as in their favor, and I therefore 
am glad to announce to the House and to the country that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] is in favor of these two 
appropriations as they appear in the bill. 

Now, if that does not suit him, then he may be described as 
neutral. His mental attitude is not understandable, and is 
not based on any facts. I simply do not understand the attitude 
vf the gentleman. But if he insists that he is in favor of 
them, I shall be very glad to take him at his word and announce 
him as a late convert to the improvement and maintenance of 
the Mississippi River, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. i 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any objection to stating 
what those names mean that he called the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? [Laughter.] I will withdraw that question, but I do 
desire to ask the chairman of the committee if he hopes to finish 
the consideration of this bill to-day? 

Mr. SMALL. We do. We are very anxious to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk reads as follows: = 

Mississippi River between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and between 
Brainerd and Grand Rapids, . and Leech Rivers, and reservotrs 
at headwaters of . River: For maintenance, $3,000 ; continu- 
Ar ie aa of Mississippi and Leech Rivers, $50,000; in all, 

Mr. FREAR. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
“strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman from North Carolina persists in 
misrepresenting the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I shall 
insist on getting this statement correct even if we spend all day 
upon it. He says the gentleman from Wisconsin is in favor of 
the item as it appears in the bill, when he knows I am not, and 
I have given the reason why. Yet he turns the thing around. 
Is that fairness in discussion? Can it get anywhere? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman state to the com- 
uilttee just what he favors? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, I will state exactly what is in the mi- 
nority report. But it will be misstated the minute I get 
through I am in favor of maintaining the channels on the 
Mississippi River just as they are to-day, and I have stated it 
time after time; und yet in two minutes the gentleman from 
North Carolina will get up and say the gentleman is opposed 
to all the items in this bill, and to all river and harbor projects, 

Mr. SEARS. May I ask what the gentleman is discussing? 

Mr. FREAR. The very point the chairman of the committee 
was discussing. 

Mr. SEARS. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the paragraph. 

Mr. FREAR., I am discussing this paragraph of the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


The gentleman from North Carolina said I was in favor of this 
item as it stands, when he knows I am not. I have so stated 


before, because it provides for a continuing improvement, which 


is in addition to maintenance. That is the opinion of the mi- 
nority as to the only expenditure that ought to be incurred at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Missouri River: For maintenance and continuing improvement with 
a view to securing a permanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City 
and the mouth of the river, $1,000,000; for snagging and maintenance 
between Kansas City and Sioux City, $35,000; for maintenance between 
Sioux City and Fort Benton, $50,000; in all, $1,085,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 
which the Clerk will please read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lirrte: Page 23, line 5, after the word 
“ City,” insert a comma and the words Kansas, from the upper end of 
Quindaro Bend.” 

Mr, LITTLE. This, Mr. Chairman, will then read, To secur- 
ing-a permanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City, Kans. 
ion the upper end of Quindaro Bend), and the mouth of the 
river.” 

As it appears, nobody can tell just where this channel be- 
gins. It says simply “ Kansas City,” but there are two Kansas 
Cities, one in Missouri and one in Kansas, with nothing between 
them but a State line. They both lie side by side on the same 
side of the Missouri River. This will fix definitely a place from 
which to work. It does not ask for any additional contribution 
to the river. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE, Ina minute. It does not ask any more money. 
It appropriates exactly the same amount, $1,000,000. It simply 
gives Kausas City, Kans., the same treatment as Kansas City, 
Mo., and as ours is the manufacturing town, the productive 
town, and most of the shipments must eventually come to and 
from us, I think it is no more than fair. I spoke of this the 
other day, and I have presented it to the committee, and the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Saract] has been good enough 
to say, I believe, that it will be satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr, Chairman, the committee has no objection 
to this amendment. It simply extends the Missouri River proj- 
oet so as to include Kansas City, Kans., as well as Kansas City, 

0. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much greater distance will the chan- 
nel be extended by this amendment? 

Mr. LITTLE. A very~slight distance. 

Mr. SMALL. About 7 miles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the depth of the channel in that 
portion of the river? 

Mr. SMALL. More than half the channel, I think, is of as 
great depth as 6 feet, which is the project depth. 

Mr. BORLAND. The channel there is very good. It is the 
big sweep of the bend, and the channel is very good at that 
point; but it is necessary to include the whole of the bend in 
the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman ‘has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man's time may be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LITTLE] be extended three minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. I can tell the gentleman about the geogra- 
phy of the place, if he wishes to know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wished to inquire whether there are any 
wharves or commercial activities along the line of this chan- 
nel which is purposed to be extended by this amendment? 

Mr. LITTLE. I can say to the gentleman that Kansas City, 
Kans., has expended nearly $2,000,000 upon the Kaw River and 
the Missouri. The Kaw Valley Drainage Board have improved 
the Kaw River for 4 miles, down to the Missouri. For example, 
that part of the Missouri River from the Kansas River-to the 
State line, 1,030 feet, was improved there to protect the bank 
last year, at a cost of $28,000. The Government gave $10,000 
of it and we gave $18,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the character of the shore line 
along the channel for which this improvement is desired? 

Mr. LITTLE. Some of it is of a character that will not need 
improvement and some of it is of a character that will need 
improvement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it utilized for commercial purposes or 
is it merely farm land? : 
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Mr. LITTLE. A portion of it belongs to Kansas City, Wane. 
itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What portion of this 7 miles? 

Mr. LITTLE. The part of it next to, or near to, the Kaw 
River. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What proportion of the 7 miles is really 
in Kansas City, Kans.; half a mile? $ 

Mr. LITTLE. More than that; but the chairman of the 
committee has overstated it in saying 7 miles. It would be 
nearer half of that than 7 miles. The chairman of the commit- 
tee got it a little high. It would probably be about half of 
that. We have spent nearly $2,000,000 in river improvement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But above the half-mile limit it is merely 
agricultural land, is it not? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; the city extends far out, almost to the 
point named. There is agricultural land in the immediate 
vicinity of the bend, but the city extends practically to this 
point that we have suggested, cutting across the bend there. 
The waterworks of both Kansas Cities are near there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This improvement will enable pleasure 
yachts to reach the upper end, I presume? 

Mr. BOOHER. Pleasure yachts do not run much on the 
Missouri River. The gentleman from Wisconsin and his friends 
may travel that way, but we do not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I travel in canoes, not in pleasure 
yachts. 

Mr. BOOHER. May I ask the gentleman from Kansas if 
there haye been any estimates from the Board of Engineers as 
to the cost if amendment he adopted? 

Mr. LITTLE. The Board of Engineers some time ago re- 
ported that there should be $80,000 spent there, and proposed 
that the Government spend $10,000 if we would spend $70,000. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman is wrong about that. It was 
not to be spent on that stretch of the Missouri River, but spent 
in cleaning out the obstructions to the Kaw. 

Mr. LITTLE. This munificent Government kindly said to us 
that if Kansas City would spend $70,000 on the Kaw River the 
Government would spend $10,000. They also said to us in 
another report that these Army engineers presented that they 
would do the same on the Missouri River—that if we would 
spend $70,000 the Government would spend $10,000. 

Mr. BOOHER. There was a proposition that if the Gov- 
ernment would extend the work to the point where it is now 
proposed by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE], the parties 
interested at that time would pay one-half of the expense. 

Mr. LITTLE. Possibly that might be arranged again. 
Kansas City, Mo., had an arrangement whereby the Govern- 
ment was to spend some money and Kansas City, Mo., to spend 
$105,000. That agreement was made, but last year the mayor 
of that city declined to do that. He said they did not care to do 
that. Now, we in Kansas City, Kans., have spent something 
like $2,000,000. 

Mr. BOOHER. Your money was not spent for river work, 
was it? 

Mr. LITTLE. Certainly it was; and last year we spent 
$18,000 on this Missouri River right down to the State line. 

Mr. BOOHER. For what purpose? 

Mr. LITTLE. To protect the river, so they could carry com- 
merce up and down and have a permanent channel. 

Mr. BOOHER. The $80,000 proposition, let us understand 
that. Is that on the Kaw River? 

Mr. LITTLE. That was on the Missouri River that I men- 
tioned. i 

Mr. BOOHER. Wait a moment. 
clear out the Kaw River. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BOOHER. That was to take out the railroad bridges 
that had fallen in the river and piling that had been put in there 
by the Government, and the engineers held that if the railroad 
companies and the citizens who had caused those obstructions 
would appropriate $70,000 the Government would use $10,000 
in taking out the old piling that they had driven into the river. 

Mr. LITTLE. The only way in which I can answer that is to 
repeat what I said before. The Government said they would 
spend $10,000 on the Kansas River if we would spend $70,000, 
and the Goyernment also said they would spend $10,000 on the 
Missouri River if we would spend $70,000. There were two 
different propositions, 

Mr. BOOHER. In what report do you find it? 

Mr. LITTLE. I can not tell the gentleman unless I have time 
to look it up. I am not as familiar as the gentleman is, who has 
been on the committee and has been studying it for years. 
Moti BOOHER. I am not opposing the gentleman’s propo- 

tion. 


That appropriation is to 
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Mr. LITTLE. -I know; the gentleman from Missouri assured 
me. that it was all right. 

Mr. BOOHER. Out of what fund does the gentleman propose 
to take this money? Thirty-five thousand dollars is appropriated 
158 maintenance and snagging from Kansas City to Sioux City, 

owa. 

Mr. LITTLE. I discussed the matter with the gentleman the 
other day, and he indicated to me that mine was a satisfactory 
solution. As to the amount it will cost, I can not tell, except 
to say there has been one estimate made under which they said 
if the city would spend $70,000 they could spend $10,000, which 
would indicate about $80,000. I am not asking for an additional 
appropriation; I am asking that the channel be fixed as it was 
originally intended to be, at the north or upper line of both 
cities. I am not saying to these people how much ane will 
spend. I presume they will spend whatever is n 

Mr. BOOHER. Does it come out of the $1,000,000? 

Mr. LITTLE. Exactly: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

- Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 1 want to ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
a question relative to the $1,000,000 appropriated for the Mis- 
souri River. The information I have received about the Mis- 
souri River is—I do not know whether it is correct—that the 
channel may be dredged every day and you can not make a 
permanent channel in the Missouri River. It is the most 
treacherous river in the country. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will permit, I think I can 
explain that. The Missouri River is what is called an alluvial 
stream and has a bed of alluvium about 70 feet deep before 
bedrock is struck. The valley is 2 to 7 miles wide, so that the 
banks of the Missouri River are not permanent, and the speed 
of the current erodes the banks, That is what causes the nar- 
rowing of the stream when the river gets down near the low- 
water mark. It shoals down to 22 inches when there really is 
an abundance of water in the river. The contemplated im- 
provement is to revet the banks and give an artificial resisting 
bank, so that the current will not erode the bank, and then go 
down where the current strikes the opposite bank and revet 
again, and so on down the river. That constitutes the engi- 
neer’s policy in an alluvial stream, That has been done for 
about 40 per cent of the total distance. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman believes that when this im- 
provement is made along the river banks the banks will be 
permanent and the channel will be permanent? 

Mr. BORLAND. It will maintain a 6-foot channel within 
the improved area. It will also prevent erosion of the banks 
and carrying the trees into other streams, which forms snags 
and necessitates snagging operations. It will also prevent 
erosion of banks and the carrying of sand and silt down, which 
clogs up the Mississippi River. The Missouri River carries 
50,000,000 cubic yards of silt into the Mississippi River, and 
when we prevent the banks’ erosion we prevent that enormous 
amount going into the Mississippi River. This improvement is 
contemplated for 400 miles, the stretch between Kansas City 
and the mouth, and when completed it will give a clear 6-foot 
channel without erosion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought the appropriation was simply for 
dredging purposes and that that would not help the case at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; it would not. What they want Is to 
revet and make it a permanent proposition. The dredging is an 
annual matter, and unless followed up by permament improve- 
ment is a sheer waste of money. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Is it not a fact that there was about 40 
miles of the Missouri River revetted a number of years ago, 
which demonstrated beyond any sort of peradventure that the 
channel could be and would be maintained by that process to a 
depth of something like 12 feet? 

Mr. BORLAND. There was a 40-mile stretch revetted way 
back in 1882. That 40 miles was originally the worst portion 
of the river, and to-day it is absolutely firm; the banks are firm 
and it has a channel vurying between 7 and 9 feet at a low stage 
of water. It has required almost no repairs. It is in the same 
condition as when improved, and this proposition is to carry 
that sort of improvement throughout the whole area. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say for the information of my col- 
league who is looking for light, that the channel in the Mis- 
souri River is so winding that it sometimes meets itself com- 
ing back. You can not tell whether it is mile 1 to-day or mile 2 
to-morrow. Frequently the current meets itself coming back. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to say that the question of the gentleman 
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from Illinois is one of the few questions in this House that has 
thrown a little light on this subject. — 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to make my statement. 

Mr. MEEKER. In reply to the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] I wanted to say that the bed of the 
river is not higher than the rest of the country. : 

Mr. BORLAND. We spent in the last system of improvement 
on the Missouri River somewhere in the neighborhood of $7,000,- 
000 on this lower stretch of the river, and then Congress was 
induced to abandon the improvement without completing it 
and allow it to go to waste. Unfortunately most of that money 
which is still being charged up to us as a part of the total 
amount was absolutely wasted. If we stopped the present im- 
provement at the present time the amount spent on th’s will 
be largely wasted. The reason for that is, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] truly and facetiously pointed out, 
that the Missouri River erodes its banks and will finally cut 
out any improvements that you have put there unless you have 
the system extending from one place where the river impinges 
upon a rock bluff to another place where the river impinges 
upon a rock bluff. If you take two rock bluff points of con- 
tact and revet the banks between, you will have a permanent 
system of improvement, and if you stop anywhere short of those 
points in between, which some gentlemen here are now urging 
should be done and that we should go back to a snagging propo- 
sition, you will have the river eating up in the course of a few 
years all of this valuable improvement. That is the point I 
want to make clear. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it possible to find these rock 
bluffs along the stream? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In sufficient numbers to anchor 
the Missouri? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. If the gentleman will refer to the 
map, he will find a number of places where the river impinges 
upon a rock bluff. Take, for instance, Kansas City. Within 
the limits of Kansas City there has not been a dollar of public 
money expended, and never will be, because the commercial in- 
terests have finally riprapped the river on both.sides, so that 
you can easily begin there, and you can also at St. Louis. 

The unimproved river is being navigated at this time by 
these boats, and I want to say right here, for the information 
of every Member of this House, that to-day there is more 
freight being carried upon the Missouri River between Kansas 
City and St. Louis than in the palmiest years of its history. 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-six was the big year of Missouri 
River steamboating, and yet that year there was less freight 
carried than last year; and why? The big open-deck boats 
they used then were not so large. The largest boat they had 
then was the Emily, which carried a 500-ton deck load at the 
maximum, The boats averaged from 150 to 400 tons. The 
smallest boat we have in the present fleet on the Missouri River 
is 300 tons, and the capacity of the barges run up to 1,400 tons, 
and we carried more freight on the Missouri River last year 
than was carried in the palmiest days of its history. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Government has appropriated fifteen 
or twenty million dollars for the Missouri River, and I under- 
stood the gentleman to say a while ago that that has been abso- 
lutely wasted? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I said that the river was improved 
under the Missouri River Commission to the extent of about 
$7,000,000, and the Government stopped, and practically all of 
that was wasted, and that ought not to be charged to the pres- 
ent improvement. Then we began in 1912, and we have now 
got dollar for dollar of the money that we have spent since 
1912. If we continue our improvements, we will have within 
the limits of the estimated cost a channel of 6 feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. About how much of the river is 
improved now? 

Mr. BORLAND. About 40 per cent of the river is improved 
for the $6.000,000, approximately, which have been ex-ended, 
but the 60 per cent of the unimproved portion would n all of 
it need improvement. In some of it the natural condition will 
be allowed to remain for a great many years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ` About how long will it take to im- 
prove the river? 

Mr. BORLAND. The project was to improve the river in 10 
Loge and that would be the economic and businesslike thing 
to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And that could be done? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. If we only appropriate $1,000,000 a 
year, however, it will take close to 30 years, and that I think 


would be a mistake. In navigating this river in its nnimproved 
condition these shoal places occur, and they reduce the tonnage 
of the boats, because you can only load your boats to the 
capacity which will permit them to go over the shoals. There- 
fore you are navigating at a heavy expense and under great 
difficulty, and the pilots have to learn those shoal places, as 
they change very rapidly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I suggest that the friends of the bill ought to cease tall: z. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman is right, and yet I 
think if the opponents of the measure talk the friends better 
get some of the facts before the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This project has been discussed at length 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] and he had a 
good audience here that paid attention, and it should not be 
repeated in this sultry weather. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to impose 
upon the patience of the House, and yet if this bill is worthy, 
of discussion at all I am ready to give some facts. If we do 
not indulge in anything but personalities, we may as well vote 
now. I am ready to give some of the facts about the project 
that I know something about. The Kansas City-Missouri River 
Boat Line Co. runs a through line of boats, and it has to main- 
tain, of course, at high expense pilots. They are the most 
expensive employees, and the great difficulty about reducing 
your tonnage charge is to cut down the wages, and the pilot 
is the big cost. Our pilot only goes with the power boats. The 
freight is carried in a barge. When the barge is tied up at the 
wharf it does not tie up the power boat, and the pilot goes with 
the power boat and takes another barge. That is the modern 
system, which differs from the old system of navigation, where 
the boat was run under its own power and the pilot was living 
around town while the boat was being loaded and unloaded. 
We have further reduced the charge in this way: The pilot now 
only goes half the distance down from Kansas City. He meets 
the boat coming up from St. Louis, and he exchanges his tow 
with the other boat. The other pilot takes it down and he 
takes it up, and the result of that is that each pilot can become 
acquainted with the bad spots in half the river instead of all 
of the pilots having to know all of the bad spots in all of the 
river. 

That illustrates to you some of the difficulties that we are 
contending with while the Government is dallying along im- 
proving the river. I have here a clipping from a paper, and I 
would like to read it, showing that a boat went through from 
Kansas City to St. Louis in less than 48 hours, which is a record 
trip on the Missouri River, and it shows exactly how it was 
done, by one pilot knowing one half the river and another pilot 
knowing the other half. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A RIVER BOAT’ SPEED RECORD—LAST TRIP TO ST. LOUIS 
8 TIME. 


ight thinmportation has been established 
Scott left Kansas City to the 5 3 
merchandise, at 4.30 Felock k onday arsine. Monday night the noe 
met the Advance coming upstream from St. Louis wi the 
Gamma, and traded barges. e Advance towed the barge atiy adopted 1 10 0 
St. Louis at 2.30 o'clock Tuesday afternoon. The plan recently 

or dividing the river into two sections and trading barges has heh ne 
to speed up the . as Bo tains become more familiar with 
their section of the ri ps between Kansas City and St, 
Louis are being made Sap overs week. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wish I could convince this House that we 
are solving what I regard as the problem of the navigation of 
our inland waterways. If we can do this it is a tremendous 
gain, and we trying our best, putting in our own efforts, and 
our own money, and our own sacrifice and risk to solve what I 
believe is a great national problem. We know we have got to 
articulate with the railroads and have got to do business along 
modern lines. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. If I have any time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question for information. The gentleman stated the year just 
closed was the banner year for navigation between Kansas 
City and St. Louis? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; the gentleman misunderstood me. I 
said the year 1866 was the banner year of the old steamboat 
and this last year exceeded that banner year; but it was not the 
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banner year of our season; the banner year of our season was 
1915. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
tleman state the tonnage carried on the Missouri River between 
those two points? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gross tonnage of 1915—I am speaking 
now of general merchandise by railroads—was about 40,000 


I was mistaken. Can the gen- 


tons. Now, in addition, the 1915 tonnage, such tonnage as ap- 
pears on other rivers, the Mississippi, the Ohio, such as coal and 
sand, runs about a quarter of a million tons. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What is the distance between 
the two points? 

Mr. BORLAND. The 40,000 tons, which is high-grade mer- 
chandise, is worth $11,000,000. And it is the significant fact as 
showing the real revivai of commerce. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What is the distance between 
Kansas City and St. Louis? 

Mr. BORLAND. Four hundred and ninety-eight miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield for 
me to submit a unanimous-consent request, I wish to ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate_on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Five to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear], five to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], five to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Leyroor], and five to the 
gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. RUCKER. I would probably want five minutes, but it 
somewhat depends on what the gentleman says. 

Mr. SMALL. Make it 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, | Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, Would the gentleman yield me five minutes 
of that time? 

Mr. SMALL. If I may have the attention of the committee 
I would like to remind the committee that we are all anxious 
to conclude this bill as early to-day as we may, and while of 
course there is no disposition to curtail discussion on the 
items 


Mr. MONDELL. I have so far restrained my desire to talk 
on this bill and I would like to have five minutes of this time. 

Mr. SMALL. I will make it 80 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I would rather the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] could have followed me than that I should have to follow 
him, because there are certain statements I would have been 
very glad to have had explained. On page 2666 of the Engineer’s 
Report of 1916, in reference to this project, it shows that $15,- 
417,000 have been appropriated by the Government on the 
project. Now, the gentleman truly says that of the amount 
given that project, which is the lower 400 miles of the Missouri 
River, $7,763,000 was practically wasted, so that we are appro- 
priating over $15,000,000 on these 400 miles, with several mil- 
lions to come. The gentleman forgot to state what appears in 
the record, that 500,000 acres of reclamation projects lie along 
that river; that is the estimate of the Army engineers as to the 
amount of land that will be reclaimed by Government expendi- 
ture at this time. Now, speaking about the commerce which we 
have been promised on this stream—the gentleman just referred 
to that—last year, in 1915, there was some grain shipped on the 
Missouri River—2,339 tons of grain; quite a commerce after 
an appropriation of over $15,000,000; but it was not shipped 
from Kansas City to St. Louis. It was only shipped 43 miles. 
That is about one-tenth of the distance from Kansas City down 
to St. Louis. There was some small commerce there, and I 
have no question but what the people there are trying to get 
commerce on the river; but here is what the Army engineers 
said, and lest the gentlemen forget it I will repeat it. Col. 
Deakyne said—page 11, House Document No. 463, Sixty-fourth 
Congress—when he opposed this proposition and tried to cause 
it to be abandoned, and in that he was supported by Col. Town- 
send, president of the Mississippi River Commission: 

The Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Co., the only through line 
on the river operating between Kansas City and St. Louis, charges 80 
per cent of the railroad rates, which is a saving to the shipper 
of the river in 1913 of about $10, 000. It is evident the saving is ectixely 


inadequate to warrant the 8 consideration of an expenditure by 
the Government of $1,100,000. — 


We spend 5100 a year in order to save $1 for Kansas shippers, 
according to Col. Deakyne's statement. 

Mr. Chairman, we have on the Missouri River a balance in 
the hands of engineers uncontracted for on the ist day of March 
last of $1,692,639, according to the engineer’s report, showing 
that we could easily get along for another year in saving that 
$10,000 in freight rates to those shippers with this amount of 
money in the improving of the channel and reclamation of the 

nd. 

Now, I thought it was advisable at this time to put in some 
statistics. I would be glad to do so, but the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bortanp], who has just spoken, spoke feelingly on 
this river project, because I know it lies close to his heart, and 
yet I have always contended, and it seems to me there can be 
no question, that when the Army engineer says we are spending 
$100 of Government money, and will spend it in the future, in 
order to save $1 in freight rates, there should be some stop to 
this waste in Government funds. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee, if he will be kind enough 
to give it to me. 

In the appropriation for snagging and maintenance between 
Kansas City and Sioux City I notice that the appropriation is 
only $35,000. In previous years this appropriation was $75,000. 
I would like to ask the chairman of the a why that 
reduction has been made. 

Mr. SMALL. It is true that this is a less Socata ion than 
has at times been carried in previous bills. As the gentleman 
stated, the work there is snagging. The hindrances to naviga- 
tion in rivers are snags and shallow channels, which are mostly 
caused by caving banks. The only answer I can make is that 
the engineers say that the available balance on hand makes only 
this appropriation necessary. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the chairman that I understood 
$40,000 was on hand unexpended from the previous appropriation, 
and that probably is the reason why this appropriation is so 
small. 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to make this observation regarding 
that policy: 

Here is a stretch of the river from Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux 
City of 415 miles. For that is appropriated now $35,000. There 
is appropriated for the 392 miles between Kansas City and St. 
Louis $1,000,000, and altogether about $12,000,000 to be expended. 
I know that it is not expected that this stretch of water between 
Kansas City and Sioux City shall be improved for navigation 
purposes, but it has been the policy of the Government to pro- 
tect as far as they could what little navigation there was by 
snagging, and to maintain the channel of the river as nearly 
without changing as it could be done. 

The difficulty is that the. engineers have practically aban- 
doned even any effort to prevent the changes in the channels of 
the river. Individuals along the Iowa side and along the Ne- 
braska side of the river have been expending large sums of 
their own money. I know one farmer who spent $1,200 for the 
protection of his own land, having to secure from the engineer 
the privilege to go there and do this work in order to prevent 
the channels changing so as to cut into his land and take his 
farm away. 

Now, it does seem to me that at least the money that has 
been appropriated for the Government ought to be used before 
telling individuals to go down into their pockets and pay this 
money for the protection of their own land, not from overflow 
but from being actually carried away by the changing of the 
channels of the Missouri River. The policy ought to be main- 
tained, if it ever has been established, of keeping the channel 
of the Missouri River within established boundaries if possible. 
It occurs to me that this appropriation, instead of being dimin- 
ished from the pitiful sum of $75,000 down to $35,000, which 
means, of course, practically nothing in this work, ought to 
have been increased at least until we could have maintained 
practically inviolate the present channel of the Missouri River 
so that men might know whether they were living in Iowa or 
in Nebruska or whether in Missouri or in Kansas, This chang- 
ing and shifting of the channel of the Missouri River is a great 
injury. 

I want to say this, further, that I hope the time will come, if 
you are to maintain any policy that really means for the bet- 
terment of the people along these rivers, when you will protect 
them from these annual inundations that this year are destroy- 
ing entirely the corn crop on hundreds of thousands of acres of 
the best land that there is in Iowa and Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] is recognized. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that the 
greater part of the appropriation for the Missouri River should 
be stricken out of the bill at this time; but it is very apparent 
that it is absolutely useless to make any such motion, and my 
only reason for taking any time at all on the subject is to reply 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] upon one propo- 
sition that he made, and that was that the Missouri River 
from Kansas City to St. Louis will be utilized to a very large 
extent as soon as railroad rates can be articulated to the At- 
lantic coast. 

Now, I want to say that railroad rates, no matter how you 
make them, will never have any_effect whatever upon the com- 
merce of the Missouri River if it involves the unloading of cars 
in Kansas City, loading the commodity upon boats, unloading 
in St. Louis and loading upon cars, and shipping to the At- 
lantic coast. It is an absolute waste of money, if that is the 
theory of the gentleman of the improvement of the Missouri 
River, because there is no waterway in the United States where 
they have railroad communication where as a matter of econ- 
omy they would utilize 350 miles of water, where they must 
load and unload and use railways at both ends of the line. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Just for a question. 

Mr, BORLAND. Does not the gentleman know that that is 
what they are doing now, and getting freight through quicker? 

Mr. LENROOT. Where does your tonnage go? 

. Mr. BORLAND. Between Kansas City and St. Louis. 


Mr. LENROOT, I can not. yield for that. 

Mr. BORLAND. They are saving time. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield for that. This tonnage of 
40,000 tons 

Mr. MADDEN. It is only 26,000 tons. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, whatever it is, it originates at Kansas 


City, the bulk of it, and the termination of it is at St. Louis, or 
a very great bulk, and to that extent it is of some small value. 
But there is no tonnage, I will undertake to say, of any substan- 
tial amount, and never will be, so far as it originates in the 
West, to go to the Atlantic coast. It can not be defended for a 
single moment. Take Lake Superior, about the same distance, 
850 miles in length. Do you suppose there would be a ton of 
through freight from my city of Superior to the Atlantic coast if 
they had to unload that freight at the Soo Canal and ship the 
rest of the way by rail? Of course, they would not; and if you 
will turn to the report of the engineers themselves you will 
find that they substantiate that absolutely on another question, 
not speaking of the Missouri River, where Col. Newcomer said, 
referring to the Tombigbee River: 

9 80 do not, as a matter of fact, find in practice that tonnage of that 

Speaking of heavy traffic— 
will go by rail and then be transferred to boats to be carried a few 
hundred miles and be transferred again. In other words, if it could 
go through, or if you had a canal connecting the Birmingham district 
with the Black Warrior system, then it is possible that it might be 
cheaper by water. Of course, I do not mean to elie that it is not pos- 
sible to do it that way, but we have not been ex to see shipments 
ot, 3 heavy things by water unless there Hae ater at the point of 
0 le 

There must be water at the point of origin or of final destina- 
tion, or else the waterway must be of such a length that it is an 
economy to load and unload and transfer by water. 

Mr. MADDEN. It must be a through water shipment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. MADDEN. In this case it costs $40 for every ton of 
freight every year that goes on the Missouri River. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and if the gentleman’s theory is that 
the Missouri River is to be utillzed for through shipments from 
Kansas City to St. Louis and then to go on to the Atlantic const. 
every dollar of this money is wasted except such sum as will 
provide for purely local traffic between Kansas City and St. 

. Louis. And I will say to the gentleman that there will never be 
a possibility of utilizing the Missouri River unless you can send 
commerce to New Orleans by water and thence along the coast 
or across the sea. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is not a Kansas City project alone. The business 
men of Kansas City are not the only people interested In the 
improvement of the Missouri River. It is true that in recent 
years they have taken a lively interest in the project, and they 
have proven their interest by organizing a company and putting 
a boat line on the Missouri River and making it available for- 
transportation purposes.. . 

I confess to some irritation when I hear Members on this 
floor speak of the present traffic on the Missouri River and sug- 


gest that as a limit of the potentiality of the stream for trans- 
portation purposes. I wonder if the Representatives in Con- 
gress from the Mississippi Valley do not regard the Mississippi 
and the Missouri and their tributaries as one of our greatest 
national assets? In the years to come, if not in the years of 
the recent past, do they not think these great waterways will 
increase in value as carriers of commerce? 

Can it be that the benefits of water-borne commerce shall be 
enjoyed only by the Atlantic and Gulf and Pacific seaboards? 
May not the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers by judicious 
improvement be made to the inland cities of our country of the 
Same value as the Atlantic and the Pacific and the Gulf are to 
the great cities on those coasts? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 2 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What possible benefit would it 
be to the shipper of a trainload of wheat originating at Hutchin- 
son, Kans., if destined, say, to Cincinnati, Ohio, to have the 
distance covered from Kansas City to St. Louis on the river? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think that if that were the only 
benefit it would amount to a great deal. But if the shipment 
of all the grain from Kansas should be shipped by rail to 
Kansas City or Leavenworth, and was shipped by barge from 
tLose ports to Cincinnati by water, I apprehend the gentle- 
man will agree that large benefits would accrue from it. 

But the route suggested by the gentleman from Kansas is not 
the natural course of commerce on the Missouri River. It is 
thence on the Mississippi down to the Gulf. New Orleans will 
be our great port, as New York is on the Atlantic, and as Chi- 
cago is a great port on the Great Lakes. 

But I want to call attention to this additional fact: Is it not 
of interest to the people of the United States that 500,000 acres’ 
of the most valuable land in the United States is in the Mis- 
souri River Valley between Kansas City and its mouth, that by 
the revetment of that stream, by making it navigable, by insuring 
a 6-foot channel from Kansas City to its mouth, we will at 
the same time protect this vast amount of rich land, as zich as 
there is in the world, from erosion and waste? 

But that is an incident, though one of very great — 5 We 
do not ask for the improvement of the river as a reclamation 
project. I represént a district two counties of Which lie on 
the Missouri River. We have expended much money in dikes 
and in levees, but that money has been wasted by the erosion of 
the banks of the stream. Those levees have been washed into 
the Missouri River. We are not asking for this as a conserva- 
tion scheme, to protect our lands from overflow; but if the 
channel of that river is fixed, if the banks by revetments are 
prevented from shifting year after year and causing the destruc- 
tion of immense quantities of rich land, we will build levees 
and protect ourselves from overflow. I wanted to call attention 
to these facts as worthy of your consideration. Men lack vision 
and lack a proper estimate of the value of these inland water- 
ways when they talk of tonnage and talk of the cost of trans- 
portation at this time. Why not look to the future, when this 
is a completed project? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in very briefly discussing 
this matter, I shall not express any opinion as to the bil in 
general or the wisdom of passing at this time a river and harbor 
bill without some such provision as is proposed in the motion 
that will be made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] to recommit. I shall not even stand here as arguing 
for the specific items of appropriation in this paragraph. But 
I want to make a brief observation in regard to the improvement 
of the Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers, 

It is all very well to say, and it is true to a very considerable 
extent, that at the present time our expenditures in the improve- 
ment of inland rivers have not generally been fully justified by 
the increase of commerce. I think we must all admit that. But 
that is not conclusive of the matter by any manner of means, be- 
cause we can not tell and we do not know what the ultimate use 
of these streams is to be until we shall have completed our im- 
provement of them, and we at least hope that if we do not secure 
a very great amount of through commerce on these streams, 
we shall build up local commerce along them that in the running 
of time will fully justify the expenditure made. 

But there is altogether another side of this question of the 
improvement of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. It is un- 
thinkable that in this great, rich, and powerful Nation we 
shall allow these wonderful waterways, running for thousands 
of miles through the richest alluvial land in the world, to con- 
tinue to cut hither and yon,destroying year after year hundreds 
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of thousands of acres of tremendously valuable land, Gentle- 
men may say this is a river and harbor bill—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield. I have only five minutes. 
Gentleman may say this is not a reclamation bill. Very well, 
but if work along these streams in the interest of navigation 
shall render as great or even a greater service in the protection 
of private lands we are justified—in fact, we are obligated—in 
making these improvements, for there is a national obligation 
relutive to the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers and their 
great tributaries. We have drained vast areas of swamp and 
low-lying lands, hundreds of thousands of acres, into these great 
streams. We have increased their water-carrying burdens. We 
have made them to a greater extent than nature intended the 
natural drainage channels of vast areas. They run through a 
number of States, The obligation is national and not local, 
and, in my opinion, there is little doubt but that eventually we 
will, as in my opinion we should, make such improvements on 
these streams as are necessary to hold them within fixed chan- 
nels. It can be done. Toa very considerable extent it has been 
done. In my opinion it is unfortunate that we have laid so 
much stress on the matter of navigability that some ef our 
werk, which is really intended for the purpose of maintaining 
the river banks, has not been done in the best possible manner, 
because of the fact that the engineers have felt that they were 
constrained, if not compelled, to do their work wholly with a 
view of improving navigation. The sooner we recognize the 
national duty to fix these great streams within their banks in 
the aid of navigation, but also that the people locally may be 
able to reclaim their land, the sooner we shall have performed 
a work of as great value as any ever undertaken by this or any 
other Nation. P 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. RUCKER and Mr. MEEKER rose. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Cħairman, F think all time has expired. 1 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). The present Chairman is oe- 
cupying the chair only temporarily, but, aceording to what the 
permanent Chairman told him, there are nine minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. SMALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. That is correct. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will detain the committee 
only a few minutes. F believe that every member of this com- 
mittee realfzes, whether it meets with his particular and peculiar 
personal views or not, that it is a part of the broad policy of this 
great Republic to improve and protect our inland waterways. 
No man can meditate upon that thought without intuitively and 
involuntarily having in mind the Mississippi River, the Ohio 
River, and the Missouri River, composing a great system of 
rivers reaching from north to south across the United States, 
and from away up toward the Northeast and the Northwest, con- 
necting vast areas of the very best and most productive sections 
of our country. This must be thought of. And, Mr. Chairman, 
it seems to me that no person can logically conceive of the 
thought or for one moment reflect on the proposition without 
realizing that the improvement of one of these rivers is almost 
a necessary incident to the improvement of the others. They are 
bound together and should be dealt with as one great problem. 
What will it avail the people of the United States if we expend 
additional millions and hundreds of millions of dollars in build- 
ing levees along the lower Mississippi River, through coopera- 
tion, perchance, dredging that stream and revetting its banks, 
if we are going to continue to pour into the Mississippi River 
annually, to find lodgment somewhere in its bed, hundreds of 
farms which are washed down the Missouri from Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That applies also to nonnayi- 
gable streams like the Kaw River, the Neosho, and the Marais 
des Cygnes, does it not? 

Mr. RUCKER. Those rivers empty into the Missouri River. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the lands are destroyed just 
the same as they are on the main stream. 

Mr, RUCKER. The gentleman magnifies the importance of 
the Kaw River. The Kaw River, although it is a great stream, 
in a great State, I am willing to admit, yet it does not compare 
with the Missouri River, and I ean not diseuss it now. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is a very noble stream, , 

Mr. RUCKER. But the Missouri River is one. of the three 
great streams whose names enter one’s mind the very minute he 
begins thinking about the improvement of our inland waterways, 
IT repeat; and I say again that just as long as we continue to pour 
rich, fertile Missouri farms into the bed of the Mississippi, so 
long will efforts toward improving that great stream prove a 
useless and wasteful expenditure of the public money. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will my friend yield there? 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will make his question 
short. : ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman think that 
more than $35,000 ought to have been appropriated for the 
river from Kansas City to Sioux City when net only indi» 
viduals but railway companies have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars there? 

Mr. RUCKER. Ido not want to pass judgment on that mat- 
ter. Let me say this: I will be frank with you. I have never 
declaimed very much on the volume of the tonnage of freight 
carried on the Missouri River, but I have insisted and now in- 
sist it is a Government stream, a navigable stream, and as 
stated by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] a few 
moments ago, this great Republic owes. a duty to those patri- 
otic, loyal citizens who builded their homes along the rich val- 
ley and it should discharge that duty and give them protection, 
I say to you, Mr, Chairman, that the improvement ce this river, 
the revetment of its: banks so as to confine that great strenm 
within eertuim channels, will prove of inestimable valne to the 
people of the United States, whether we earry commerce upon 
its bosom or not. It weuld save homes and farms. If the farms 
which have been washed down the rivers to the Gulf, through 
the neglect and failure of the Government to give this protec- 
tion, were now under cultivation, instead of giving the Missouri 
River its nickname of the Big Muddy, or adding to the Delta of 
the Mississippi, those farms would have produced millions of 
bushels of wheat and corn this year to feed the people of the 
United States and our allies. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missourt 
has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for three minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to have three minutes, if the 
time is to be extended. 

Mr. MEEKER. Then I modify my request, and ask that the 
time be extended six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate may be extended six 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who read a paragraph from Col. Deakyne, I want to 
quote another paragraph, and, although I may not. be able to 
quote it literally, I can give the gist of it. He said in that report 
that he was satisfied that the river in the future would. be ef 
no commercial value, because the care of the freight and trafie. 
had been provided for by other, means. Of course the “ other 
means” was by railroad or by automobiles, I would like to 
call attention to the fact that In less than 24 months after Col. 
Deakyne had made that statement the operators of these other 
means of transportation, namely, the railroads, were running 
up and down the river looking for boats to assist them in taking 
care of the traffic. As a commercial prophet Col. Deakyne was 
not a howling success. 

Now, one of three things has got to occur in the Mississippi 
Valley. „We have either got to double-track the railroads, and 
the Government is not going to give away any more land to build 
railroads, The great transcontinental lines were built largely by 
Government grants of land to the extent of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. They have not got any more land to give away. We 
have got to go to the double-track system all up and down tke 
Mississippi Valley, or we have got to get on the rivers, or else we 
must quit business, One of these three things must occur. Just 
about the time that Col. Deakyne had gone elsewhere, after he 
had endeavored te step the improvement, along came the rail- 
road men, not the river men but the railroad men, begging for 
every scow and boat and barge and tug and everything that could 
be found to take eare of the traffic which the colonel had pleas- 
antly remarked was no longer needed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE ef Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know that 
the waterway section of the National Council of Defense has an 
agent going along the Mississippi Valley now, seeking boats 
and tugboats to aid them? : 

Mr. MEEKER. That is exactly so, and it meets in Washing- 
ton this afternoon. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Happily while this bill is under 
eonsideration. 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; unfortunately for the opponents of the 
bill. d 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This began long before this 
river and harbor bill came up? 
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Mr. MEEKER. Yes; and they need eyery boat that they 
can get and the gentleman from Kansas will have 2,000,000 
more bushels of wheat to haul than they thought he would a 
month ago. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And not a bushel will be hauled 
on this river. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have taken no part in the 
consideration of this bill, but I want to say two things about 
this item. I recollect very well in years past that large appro- 
priations were made for improvement of the Missouri River. 
After they had been made, when the floods came, the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors would recommend to the Appropriations 
Committee, in writing, recommending the proposition to the 
House, that so much might be used for the protection of the 
bridges of the railroads. I do not know whether they have 
stopped that now or not, but I call attention to it. 

Now, then, if I was defending this proposition I would be 
square and, I believe, forceful about it, and that would be to 
agree with the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett]. The 
Mississippi River has no more respect for State lines than a 
duck has for a June bug,-and that is largely so with the Mis- 
souri River, The question of the navigation of these rivers is 
a thing of the past, in my judgment. The question of confining 
the river to the channel with extensive revetments has been 
going on, and they will be -building and placing them there a 
hundred or a thousand years from now along both rivers, not 
for navigation but for the protection of these alluvial lands 
that, if they were under a high state of cultivation, could almost 
feed the world. [Applause.] I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

San Diego Harbor Cal.: Fer maintenance, $20,000; completing im- 
provement of San Diego Harbor in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in Senate Document No. 3, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
and by dredging area “A” in accordance with the project submitted on 
page 14 of House Document No. 648. Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, as modified in the report printed in Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee Document No. 8, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, $154,- 
000; in all, $174,000. 2 5 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pase 33, in lines 11 and 12, strike out the words “ Senate Docu- 
ment No. 3” and insert in lieu thereof “ House Document No. 140.” 

Mr. SMALL. That simply corrects a clerical error. 

The amendment was agreed to. a 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
“five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was about to submit a request for 10 

minutes on this item. « 

Mr. SMALL. Can not the gentleman get along with less 
than 10? 

Mx. MONDELL, Not well; this is the first day I have spoken 

on this bill. 3 

Mr. FREAR. I would like three minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like three minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, I modify my request and make 
it 16 minutes. - . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 16 minutes, the gentleman from Wyoming 
to have 10, the gentleman from Wisconsin to have 3, and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] to have 3. Is there cbjec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I assume that there will be 
no objection on the part of anyone to this item, and it is not 
necessary for me or anyone else to defend it. The harbor of 
San Diego is one of the very important harbors on the Pacific 
coast, and will become increasingly important as time passes. 
The people of that wonderful western city have shown such 
liberality and enterprise on their own behalf and have expended 
so much out of their own pockets to make the harbor available 
and useful that the Federal Government may properly be liberal 
in its appropriation. 

But for the moment I want to discuss the general question of 
river and harbor items. I live in one of the very few States 
of the Union that never has an item in the river and harbor bill, 
and never will have one. In fact, there are no items on this 
bill within several hundred miles of the border of the State I 
have the honor to represent. That being true, our people hay- 
ing no direct interest in any of these items, it might be con- 
sidered good political policy in my section of the country to 
pose as an opponent of expenditures for river and harbor im- 


a 


provements and join in the general chorus of condemnation 


which is frequently so popular relative to these bills. I have 
been condemned at times because I have supported river and 
harbor bills. I do not think I have ever been particularly 
thanked by any of my constituents for supporting them. But 
the very fact that we have no direct interest, the very fact that 
we are not directly affected by these appropriations, the very 
fact that they are national appropriations and must be viewed 
as such, in my opinion, increases my responsibility with regard 
to them, and I am heartily in favor, as I have frequently said 
on the floor of this House, of these appropriations so far as 
they are wise and just and justifiable, and in the main they are. 
[Applause. ] 

At one time and another I have taken my little fling at some 
of the, from my standpoint, indefensible items of these Dills, 
but I have always realized that they were a small, in fact an al- 
most infinitesimal, portion of these great appropriations. No 
work undertaken and being carried on by the Federal Goyern- 
ment has the approval of the American people as a whole more 
than river and harbor apppropriations have, and none are more 
essential to the development of the mighty empire embraced 
within the continental boundaries of the Republic. It is true 
that we have made appropriations and expenditures which’ do 
not seem to have been justified in the increase in the amount of 
navigation, but that is not conclusive, as I said a moment ago. 
It is persuasive with regard to the advisability of certain im- 
provements, but not tremendously persuasive with me in view 
of the fact that the cases where we have failed to develop navi- 
gation have been, in the main, cases where we have not com- 
pleted the improvements, and therefore not given full oppor- 
tunity. We must recollect that we are not building, if we build 
properly under this bill, for to-day or to-morrow, but we are 
building for the increasing population and the increasing busi- 
ness of the country; and if we develop as we hope to and feel 
confident we shall, we shall find it absolutely essential to utilize 
‘every available waterway and finally grow into the habit of a 
larger use of waterways as the people of Europe have grown into 
that habit. We must have the waterways improved before that 
habit can be developed and fixed among our people. 

So far as the improvement of the great ports of the country 
are concerned, my opinion has always been that we have gone 
too slowly, that we have been rather niggardly in our appro- 
priations than otherwise. So far as the appropriafions for the 
preservation of certain great streams are concerned, we have 
not, in my opinion, gone too fast. I am even one of those who 
are heartily in sympathy with the Atlantic coast -inland water- 
ways system, so ably advocated by the chairman of this com- 
mittee and by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
and others, I have no doubt that eventually we shall develop, 
and I think we ought to develop, along the Atlantic coast a line 
of waterways inland, safe from the storms, secure in time of war, 
and tremendously valuable in carrying the enormously increased 
commerce which we hope the country will have in time to come. 
[Applause.] So much for that. 

As to the present situation, at the beginning of this Congress 
the Democratic caucus very properly, as I understand it, took 
the position that for this session we should pass only those 
things that were directly or indirectly connected in an important 
way with the war situation, and this bill is brought in as one 
of those measures. There are no doubt some items in it that 
might have been left out without the country suffering very 
greatly, but in my opinion they are comparatively smali and com- 
paratively few. While we should strive to eliminate such items, 
we realize we never can expect absolutely perfect appropria- 
tions or legislation with regard to these matters. The bill is 
brought here as a war measure, and therefore I am of opinion 
as a friend of river and harbor improvements, as one who has 
voted for most of the river and harbor bills in the 22 years 
which I have had the honor of occupying a seat upon this floor, 
that we do not pursue a wise course in passing this measure at 
this time with a provision putting it clearly in the line of 
war legislation. I say that I have voted for most of the river 
and harbor bills in the 22 years which I have been upon this 
floor. There have been a few exceptions. I have had to hold 
my nose a little a time or two, but I have assumed that what 
was good so outvolumed that which was questionable that it 
was my duty to vote for the bill. Under the present situation 
it occurs to me that the friends of river and harbor imprevement 
could well have afforded to accept the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], and that 
it will be wise for them to vote for the motion that he will 
make to recommit the bill, leaving it to the judgment of the 
President as to whether these items, first, as to maintenance, 
are essential to commerce and navigation, and, second, as to 
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new projects, are essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. I should hope, and I 
should expect, upon the part of the President a very liberal 
-construction and a very liberal use and exercise of tis discre- 
‘tion and responsibility. I should expect that most of the proj- 
ects would be continued and that at least those that are essential 
among the new projects would be undertaken. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that there is at 
least a strong probability that the membership of this House 
and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, after a fnll investi- 
gation, will be less likely to be partial than the administrative 
officers who might be influenced? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not exactly the question as I see it. 
River and harbor appropriations are always under fire. and fre- 
quently very unfairly in my opinion. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I understand the gentleman would seek 
that way of escaping the fire? 

Mr. MONDELL, That is not the idea at all. I am speaking 
now as a matter of policy. T think as a matter of policy it 
would be well to have, in addition to the indorsements that 
this bill already has from the Secretary of War and the Presi- 
dent and the indorsement of the committee, a further indorse- 
ment from high suthority that would remove all questions as 
to the advisability and propriety under the circumstances of 
taking up or going on with these improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming has expired, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, several gentlemen have spoken 
in regard to the necessity for revetting these streams for the 
purpose of reclaiming lands and suggesting that it is the 
duty of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to embody 
propositions purporting to be for navigation when they have 
really in contemplation the saving or reclaiming of lands. Now, 
it is not my understanding that that is the province of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors; if so, I concede that some 
of the criticism that has heretofore been made has been un- 
warranted. If the position of ‘the gentleman who has just 
finished speaking. the gentleman from Wyoming [Air. MONDELL], 
is correct, that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors should 
consider the question of the reclamation of land at Government 
expense, making the people who live along these streams, 
whether it is the Missouri, Mississippi, or any other stream, 
a present of all revetments and diking which the Government 
may put in—if that be the province of this committee, I con- 
cede, then, the criticism against these projects has been wrong 
‘in the past. If it be the position of the gentlemen who are 
insisting that the Government expend all ‘this money for the 
benefit of those living along the river, whereas the people in 
the various States are obliged to reclaim their own land at 
their own expense, whether it be marsh land or small rivers 
that are nonnavigable, then I concede there has been a: mistake 
in understanding the purpose of this River and Harbor Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope the gentleman does not understand 
me as making a statement like that. 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield. I have only five minutes. 
But the position taken by three or four gentlemen who have 
Just spoken that revetments may be undertaken for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming land because of the people who have lived 
along the borders of certain streams—— 

Mr. RUCKER. I believe that 

Mr, FREAR (continuing). Seems to me is not a correct posi- 
tion for the Rivers and Harbors Committee to undertake, because 
we are engaged purely in the question of navigation. Now, the 
gentleman from Wyoming says none of these projects have 
been completed. We have already spent $150,000.000 on the 
Mississippi River, and the best men on the river say that the 
lower part has been completed, and they have lost 95 per cent 
of the commerce during that time; so that it seems he was 
mistaken about some of the items I have repeatedly quoted 
here. There is no need of repetition. If you are going to dig 
‘out these streams and hold them for years in order to await 
boats and commerce, I believe it is an economic mistake for the 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Has my three minutes expired? . 

- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has spoken for three 
minutes, a 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman from 


Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] reinserted in the Recorp a formerly in- 
serted letter from a gentleman by the name of Guyler, in 


which that gentleman took occasion to say that we are edu- 
cating or are willing to teach our children that it is right to 
steal from the Government. I wish to call attention to the fact. 
that that letter was originally addressed to Mr. FREAR, ap- 
parently handed by Mr. Frear to Mr. Callaway, inserted in the 
Recorp by Mr. Callaway last year, and now is reinserted this 
year by Mr. Frear as coming from Mr. Callaway. By this 
circular method of insertion and reinsertion of the same mat- 
ter the gentleman from Wisconsin has filled a vast space in the 
ConoressionaL Record in doing what he says that we demand 
of him to do, to show public sentiment on this bill. To show 
public sentiment he reads this one letter from one man on the 
Brazos River, and yesterday excused himself for doing it by 
trying to make Mr. Callaway sponsor for Mr. Guyler. He 
pote to add the strength of Mr. Callaway to the weight of Mr. 
uyler. 

He did not read the whole letter yesterday, but he inserted 
it in the Recorp. The whole letter I think shows between the 
lines where the sore spot was with Mr. Guyler. One might 
judge from reading the letter that under the engineering regu- 
lations he possibly had been compelled to raise the cable of his 
ferryboat 40 feet or more and that the expense was hurting 
him, I do not know that is the case. Possibly Mr. Guyler 
may be just one of these men naturally opposed to all improve- 
ments. While the gentleman was giving that as an evidence of 
public sentiment along the Brazos, I was reminded that that 
same summer a great convention was held at Bryan, in the 
Brazos Valley, attended by representatives from every county 
from the Gulf up to Waco, urging the improvement and clean- 
ing out of the Brazos River. The Brazos River is not in this 
bill, but it is attacked by the gentleman from Wisconsin because 
he can hang upon that some criticism and reinsert some letters 
heretofore obtained. Can not we let things alone that are not 
in the bill and confine ourselves to things in the bill? And I 
make this talk just simply to say that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is urging here all sorts and kinds of objections. A 
great deal of his talk is about things not in the bill, and he 
always professes to favor deserving river improvements. Yet 
in that same talk yesterday he placed in the Recorp a letter 
from a gentleman on the Mississippi River saying that the 
Mississippi River, is useless and worthless and that navigation 
on it has been suspended, although it has 8 feet actual depth 
of water, and yet the gentleman said he would maintain our 
rivers and that he would vote for worthy appropriatious. What 
is a worthy river in the gentleman's estimation. when he quotes 
here letters of condemnation for the Mississippi River? He 
will find some kind of letter on which to base a contention 
that no river in America is worthy of improvement by the 
American Government, and if it were the Mississippi River 
involved in this bill he would be reading such extracts as that 
from a man by the name of Bernhardt opposing further expendi- 
ture on the Mississippi River. Why pretend you are in favor 
of any improvements when your record shows you are opposed 
practically to all inland waterways? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Los Angeles Harbor, Cal.: For maintenance, $25,000; and for im- 

ement in accordance with the report submitted in House Document 
No. 896. Sixty-third Congress, e 4 session, and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in said document, $50,000: Provided, That 
shall be incurred by the United States for acquiring an 
quired for the purpose of this improvement; in all, $75.000 Such 
modificntion as may be recommended by the Chief of Engineers and 
approved by the Secretary of War for the plan of silt-diversion works 
— — ited by the river and harbor act approved July 27, 1916, for the 
rotection of Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, in accordance with 
fhe report printed in House Document No. 462, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, is hereby authorized, subject to the conditions set forth in 


said document: Provided, That such modifications shall not increase the 
total cost of the work to the United States. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. The gentleman from Texas IMr. Harpy] who has just 
spoken—— 
Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I suppose this is a pro forma 
amendment? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. How much time does the gentleman wish? 
_ Mr. FREAR. Only five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


all debate on this paragraph just read and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 
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Mr. HARDY. . I may want five minutes, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr, Chairman, I do not want to take any 

time if I may be permitted to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 

unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp. Is 

there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from California desire any 


me. 

Mr. OSBORNE. No; I just wanted to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Texas wish time? 

Mr. HARDY. I may want some time. 

- Mr. SMALL. Fifteen minutes, then, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy] takes me to task for a letter that was introduced in the 
Recorp yesterday. He forgets that shortly before the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies] took me to task for my attitude on river 
improvements, and stated that I was not reflecting the sentiment 
of the country. So far as I could I have endeavored to show 
what the sentiment of the country is. I took the record of a 
man who lived upon a river where Freeport Harbor, at the 
mouth of the river, is carried by this bill. It was a letter sent 
yoluntarily—the letter from Mr. Guyler—and which said just 
what he thought of river improvement down on the Brazos, on 
which the engineer’s report says there was no commerce on the 
river proper in 1915 whatever. We will let that stand where it is. 
Mr. Guyler may have been prejudiced. I know not. I feel 
he has reason to know whereof he speaks. But the letter was 
brought in here and read on the floor of the House by an able 
Congressman from Texas, Mr. Callaway, with his approval and 
his indorsement, and was supposed to have reflected the senti- 
ment down in Texas. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I am to be criti- 
cized for it—and the gentleman has said 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 
Did you give that letter to Mr. Callaway? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, yes; certainly. I knew nothing about the 
gentleman. Mr. Callaway vounched for him and introduced the 
letter in the Recorp, as I now remember, and I am very glad 
he did so, and I approve of Mr. Callaway's judgment, although 
I do not know particularly about the gentleman in question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been criticized repeatedly for put- 
ting these things in the Rxconp. I am going to put them in the 
Record. When people along the river say that they can wade 
the Trinity and the Brazos Rivers, and engineers propose to 
dig artesian wells in the Trinity River to aid navigation, it seems 
to me at such times we ought to show what public sentiment is 
in the particular community. 

Now, a word in regard to what the gentleman from Wyoming 
32 a moment ago. To the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 

e said: 

- Why not accept the amendment to permit the President of the United 
States, in whom we all have confidence, to say whether or not any of 
these projects are bad and strike them out? 

I suppose Members want to see projects left in the bill when 
they are all interested in some particular river or harbor. Let 
us assume the President is going to do what is right. We have 
given him power to control practically all the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, and have practically turned over $7,000,000,000 to his 
use, and this food-control question is now in his hands, and can 
we not turn over to him a little river and harbor bill that car- 
ries only about $27,000,000, and let him strike out, if he chooses, 
any bad project which he thinks ought not to be placed in the 
bill? It is said that this bill has his approval, and that the 
War Department has approved it. We do not know whether 
that is so. But we will have a positive certification of the 
project when he speaks and says this project or that project is 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not care to unnecessarily take the time of the committee. 
I said when I started out that I was not going to criticize items 
generally. I propose while a Member of the House to offer 
criticisms of such bills. Whether they succeed or not is im- 
material, providing the criticisms are well founded. X 

As I have said before, we have spent nearly $900,000,000 on 
these rivers and harbors. Some of it has been well expended, 
and it ought to be so spent in the future. Much of it has been 
wasted. I am in favor of maintaining the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Bernhard is the only man who in the last five 


years has had the nerve to build a line of barges on the Mis- 
I leave to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
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Hvumpnureys] the standing of Mr. Bernhard. He says it is the 
best channel of any stream in the world to-day, not exceptin 
the Rhine, and yet Bernhard says in effect there is no need o 
further expenditures for improvement along the lower Mis- 
sissippi River. Commerce not deepening of the river is needed. 

That is the reason I offered his statement. I supposed he 
was excellent authority on the subject. I know that he has 
built a line of barges and has been doing all he can, and the peo- 
ple of this Government would like to see him make a success 
of it, and we are giving him the best channel in the world, as 
he says, and all he needs is freight, but the people do not give 
him freight. That is the trouble with this matter of river nayi- 
gation as a rule. We need commerce before furthering ex- 
travagant projects, and this is significant when we remember 
the commerce has diminished on practically every river in the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
is recognized. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I shall not use my five minutes, 
because I think the gentleman from Wisconsin has practically 
admitted what I charged a little bit ago, namely, that he got 
the letter he read and gave it to Mr. Callaway to put in the 
Recorp, and now reads it as coming from Mr. Callaway. Of 
course this country has been covered with the gentleman's 
effusions denouncing alleged pork-barrel legislation. Every- 
body in our country that has taken the least interest for or 
against waterways knows he is the man to write to if they, baye 
anything to say against river improvement. And, of course, Mr. 
Guyler being disgruntled wrote to Mr. Frear. I did not expect 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] to tell me of the 
publie sentiment in my district embracing the territory largely 
between the Trinity and the Brazos Rivers. I did not demand 
he should do so; so that excuse for his rereading the Guyler 
letter will not answer. I knew what that sentiment was, and 
it was evidenced by the public meetings in the district. It 
seems to me that just to fill the Recorp with aspersious he 
reads this letter from this gentleman by the name of Guyler, ` 
who charges that we are teaching or are educating our children 
that it is right to steal from the Government. And he puts that 
sentence in the Record without any disclaimer on his part of his 
indorsement of it, and when called to task tries to put the in- 
dorsement of it on my friend Callaway. And he says Callaway 
youched for Guyler. I venture the gentleman will not say that 
Callaway knew Guyler. All he knew was that a man who signed 
his name Guyler ” had written it to a Member of Congress by 
the name of Frear, Mr, Frear hands that letter to Mr. Calla- 
way to help Mr. Callaway fill the Rxconůb with such charges as 
he is filling the Recorp with every day. And then when Mr. 
Frear has received it and got Mr. Callaway to put it in the 
Recorp last session, he now puts it in the Recorp as a quotation 
from Mr. Callaway, and says that Mr, Callaway vouched for 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 


Guyler. , 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman say that Mr. Guyler is not 
a gentleman of high standing in his own State, and the president 
of banks? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Guyler lives in a small town of some 
hundreds of inhabitants named Wallis. He may be the presi- 
dent of a bank; I do not know. He evidently owns some land 
along the Brazos River where ferry facilities may be interfered 
with. And the gravamen of his disgruntlement seemed to be, 
from reading his letter, that certain expenditures are increased 
to those who put in ferryboats on that river where he owns 
8 miles of front. I do not know Guyler, neither do you, and 
neither did Mr. Callaway, neither did anybody in this House 
except my friend here [Mr. MANSFIELD] who is for this river 
and harbor bill. We are all irritated by expenditures we are 
forced to make, and the gentleman in order to show me what 
public sentiment in my district is gives.one letter from this 
Mr. Guyler. That is his idea of public sentiment. And then 
I want to call attention to the utter lack of consistency in the 
gentleman's position. He is in favor of maintaining the chan- 
nel on the Mississippi River and spending vast sums for that, at 
least he so declares in his tortuous speeches, and yet another 
letter which he inserts, a letter from Mr. Bernhard, says the 
traffic on the Mississippi is worthless. It is strange to me that 
he inserts that letter and yet, almost in the same sentence, says 
he is in favor of keeping up the improvement on the Mississippi. 

Mr. Chairman, traffic is going to go down on all inland water- 
ways unless the Government by suitable legislation protects it 
from the cutthroat methods of railroads who are back of all the 
opposition to the improvement of canals and inland waterways 
in this country. I want to see the Government pass proper 
laws to control the railroads and preyent them from destroying 
navigation. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] wants 
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the Government to abandon our inland waterways and leave 
the railroads alone in their monopoly. That is the real differ- 
ence between us, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] does not want to be unfair and 
does not desire to quote me in an unfair way, but the gentle- 
man did not quote me quite correctly when he said that I ap- 
proved expenditures for the purpose of reclamation under the 
color of river and harbor improvements. 

What I did say, or what I intended to say, avas this: That 
there are certain classes of river and harbor improvements that 
are of very great value in reclamation, and it is not an argu- 
ment against such improvements, I submit to my friend, as he 
has constantly urged, that in expending Federal money for the 
primary purpose of aiding navigation you incidentally save 
many acres of very valuable land. 

I think that the fact that incidentally, and in connection with 
an improvement primarily for navigation, you do reclaim or 
make possible the reclamation of lands is an added argument 
for, rather than against, such expenditure. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. And particularly when 

the improvement is not directly in the line of reclamation, but 
simply for the maintenance of-a river channel, rendering it 
possible for the individual owner to take advantage of that work 
to protect his own property. 
Mr. FREAR. Does not the gentleman think that in a case 
of that kind it would be proper for the one who is the bene- 
ficiary to pay a proportionate part of the expense, the same as 
he would in the State of Wyoming for a reclamation project 
there conducted, as they do, by irrigation? Is it not the same 
principle that the man who gets the benefit should help pay for 
it, without placing the burden on the taxpayers of the country 
at large, for the benefit of that private individual who happens 
to live along the river? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think this may be said of many govern- 
mental expenditures, including those for rivers and harbors, 
that they do benefit individuals and do benefit communities 
tremendously, and if it were always possible in connection with 
public expenditures to determine the exact amount of private 
benefit, and if it were practically possible to levy on the private 
individual in all cases for his part of the benefit of the improve- 
ment, it would be a most excellent thing. But as a practical 
matter that is often impossible. Many individuals are tremen- 
dously benefited by the improvement of great harbors. The 
great steamship companies that operate in them are very greatly 
benefited by such improvements as well as small users and the 
public generally, but it is impossible to determine the exact 
amount of that benefit, to assess it, and to collect it. 

And so with this general work of river and harbor improve- 
ment. We have undertaken it as a national work. It does, in 
benefiting the country as a whole, benefit individuals locally. 
There is no doubt about that, and when we get to the main- 
tenance of river banks, the maintenance of a fixed and definite 
channel, there is a very great private benefit, and if the river 
is one wholly within a State and not navigable to any appreci- 
able degree the Federal Government ought not to undertake 
that work. But we have a great system of inland waters, par- 
ticularly in the Mississippi Valley, which we are all using as a 
sewer and as a drainage channel for all of our lands, We have 
a responsibility, then, over and above that of improvement for 
navigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. ; 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? . 
Mr. SMALL. I am not going to object, Mr. Chairman, but 


reserving the right to object, I want to make this statement: 
We have spent 15 minutes on the San Diego item and 15 minutes 
or more on the Los Angeles item, with very little discussion 
upon the items. The chairman of the committee does not wish 
to ask the enforcement of the rule, but I will ask Members if 
they can not confine the discussion from now on to the items 
themselves? I have no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not for the purpose of bringing myself 
within the rule, but for the purpose of expressing myself upon 
the matter, I will say that this is a very necessary and impor- 
tant item, and certainly no one can criticize it. The only criti- 
cism that could be properly leveled against it would be that it 
is too small. 


But coming back to the question of general river and harbor 
policy, there is a national duty not only to these great streams, 
but smaller streams in various places, and the people have 
recognized that national duty, and we are trying to fulfill that 
national duty in the river and harbor bill. 

Now, I am not inclined to criticize my friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear]. I think he has performed an exceedingly valu- 
able service. I think it is important that some one shall, in the 
discussion of every river and harbor bill, call attention to and 
rivet attention upon the questionable items in the bill. 

I think that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors owes a debt 
of gratitude to a man who does that as intelligently as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin does in the main, because it makes it a 
little easier, I hope, the next time they take up a river and harbor 
bill, to turn down questionable items by reason of the fact that 
it will be fearlessly and emphatically denounced and criticized 
on the floor. But I do regret that gentlemen performing that 
exceedingly helpful office do sometimes unconsciously, I think, 
arrive at a state of mind where they become critics of a great 
policy that our people have undertaken and which in my humble 
opinion they will adhere to. We will make mistakes. We will 
spend money where from the broad national standpoint it is not 
advisable. We will in some places do work that has perhaps 
more of the flavor of reclamation than of navigation. But how- 
ever that may be, with a constant effort to keep the bill within 
bounds, this great work of the development of our harbors and 
the improvement of our rivers will, in my opinion, go steadily 
forward. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 19, line 12, for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 19, line 12, for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 12, after the semicolon, insert the words “ for complet 
ing improvement of Lorain Harbor in accordance with House Document 
No. 985, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $63,150." 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, that amendment was adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole, but the language was not correct. 
It was agreed that it could be corrected. So it is offered this 
morning in correct phraseology, as it should appear in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

San Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, Monterey, and Humboldt Har- 
bors, Redwood and Petaluma Creeks, Napa River, San Pablo Bay, 
Mare Island Strait, and Suisun Channel, Cal.: For maintenance, $287,- 
500; continuing improvement of Oakland Harbor, $92,000: Pro 
That if in the judgment of the Secretary of War the prices receiv 
in response to advertisements for bids for dredging are not reasonable, 
so much of the amount herein appropriated as shall be necessary may 
be expended: for the purchase or construction of a suitable dredging 
plant; for improvement of Richmond Harbor in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No, 515, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 
ment, ARA continu ng improvement of Humboldt Harbor and Bay, 
7190.5 ; for improvement of San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait 
n accordance with the report submitted in Senate Document No. 3, 
5 Congress, first session, if required for naval needs, $330,000 ; 
in all, $1,000,000, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wess). The gentleman from North 
Carolina offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 25, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “ Senate Document 
No. 3,” and insert in lieu thereof“ House Document No. 140." 


Mr. SMALL. This is merely to correct a clerical error, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sacramento, Feather, San Joaquin, and Mokelumne Rivers, and 
Stockton and Mormon Channels (diverting canal), Cal.: For mainte- 
nance, $31,000. 5 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I know thè House 
is tired of talk and is ready to vote, and I would not take up 


the time of the committee if I did not believe it was my duty 


to explain to the committee the Richmond, Cal., inner harbor 
project, which in an extension of remarks has been attacked, 
and which in the minority report has been attacked as a 


reclamation project. 
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The city. of Richmond is situated on San Francisco Bay, 
across the bay and 8 toiles north of the ferry slips of San 
«Francisco, 

In 1901 what is now the city of Richmond was a wheat field 
and a garden patch. In 1910 it had a population of a little 
over 6,000 people. In July, 1916, it was a bustling, metropolitan 
city, with u population of 24,000 people. It is the western 
terminus of the Santa Fe Railroad, and the Santa Fe has its 
shops there and employs 600 to 700 men, At Richmond is 
located the largest oil refinery and distribution plant of the 
Standard Oil Co., which employs nearly 1,000 men. It is also 
the location of the largest winery in the world, belonging to the 
California Wine Association. 

In addition to this, there are in Richmond 85 manufacturing 
plants, employing over 6,000 people, with an annual pay roll of 
over $6,000,000. Among the manufacturing plants are two 
powder factories, a percussion-cap factory, a steel plant, a 
machine shop, rubber works, an automobile factory, a car fac- 
tory, and so forth. 

The Bay of San Francisco last year carried 88,000,000 tons 
of commerce, of which 9,000,000 tons were ocean-going com- 
merce. Of the 38,000,000 tons 5,000,000 tens were shipped from 
Richmond, and of the 9,000,000 tons of ocean-going commerce 
over 2,000,000 tons were shipped from Richmond. All of the 
commerce from Richmond was shipped over the private wharves 
of the Standard Oil Co., the California Wine Association, the 
Santa Fe terminal, and a rock-crushing quarry, with the excep- 
tion of about 200.000 tons, which were shipped over the munici- 
pal wharf, completed about six months ago, 

Every person who has been in San Francisco recently and has 
given any attention to the situation out there knows that the 
wharfage facilities of the port of San Francisco Bay are not 
sufficient properly and expeditiously to care for the commerce 
of that great port. A few years ago the commercial Interests 
around San Franciseo Bay looked around to find where the 
wharfage facilities could be best and most cheaply extended, 
-and came to the conclusion that the Richmond Inner Harbor 
was the place where that could best be done. The proposition 
was indorsed by resolutions of the Chambers of Commerce of 
San Francisco, of Oakland, of Alameda, of Berkeley, of Stock- 
ton, Sacramento, and all of the surrounding interested cities 
and by the State board of harbor commissioners. It was 
taken up by the War Department and approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, and the project has twice passed through this 
House as an item in the river and harbor bill. 

In 1913 the people of Richmond asked the Legislature of 
California to pass an act permitting them to have the use of 
the water front of Richmond. That water front is 8 miles long. 
The bill was passed through the assembly and the senate of 
California without a dissenting voice, and was signed by the 
governor. The State of California has no right to divest itself 
of its proprietary interest in the beds of navigable rivers or of 
tidelands, but it may by an act of the legislature permit the use 
of its rivers and tidelands for harbor and commercial purposes 
by cities and municipalities, In this act, which I shall include 
as a part of my remarks, the city of Richmond is permitted the 
use of this land in perpetuity. 

The bill is as follows: 

Chapter 317.—An act conveying certain tidelands and lands lying under 

‘inland navigable waters situate in the bay of San Francisco and the 

bay of San Pablo to the city of Richmond in furtherance of navigation 


and commerce and the fisheries, and provime for the 5 
management, and control thereof. [Approved June 11. 1 13. 8 

Whereas since the admission of California into the Union all tidelands 
along the navigable waters of this State and all lands lying beneath the 
navigable waters of the State have been and now are in trust by 
the State for the benefit of all the inhabitants thereof for the purpose 
of wey rar myn commerce, and fishing: and 

Whereas it is the duty of the State to govern, administer, and control 
such lands and to improve and develop navigation, commerce, and 
fishing thereon and thereover; and 

‘Whereas the State has not the general power of alienation of such lands, 
but me tt when the interests of commerce, navigation, and fishin 
require it, convey to municipalities limited and defined areas of suc 
lands with the power to govern, control, improve, and develop the 
same in the interests of all of the inhabitants of the State; and 

Whereas the conveyance to the city of Richmond of the lands herein- 
after described. together with the right to govern,.control, improve, 
and develop the same will result in great advantage and benefit to 
all the inhabitants of the State, it is provided: Therefore 

The people Sme State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby granted and conveyed to the city of Rich- 
mond, in the county of Contra Costa, in the State of California, all the 
lands situate on the city of Richmond side of the bay of San Francisco 
and the bay of San Pablo lying and being between the line of mean high 
tide and the line of mean low tide as the same has been or may be here- 
after established between the 8 into the bay of San Pablo 
of the north boundary line of the said city of Richmond and the 


longation into the bay of San Francisco of the southerly boundary Vine 
of the city of Richmond: 


Ec. 2. The city of Richmond shall have and there is hereby granted 
tterments, 


to it the right to make upon said premises all improvements, be 


and structures of every kind and character proper, needful, and useful 
for the development of commerce, navigation, and fishing, including the 
construction of all wharves, docks, piers, slips, and the construction and 
operation of a municipal belt line railroad in connection with said dock 


system, 

Sec. 3. No grant, 8 or transfer of any character shall ever 
be made by the city of Richmond of the lands described in paragraph 
1, or of any part thereof, but the said city shall continue to hold said lands 
and the whole thereof unless the same revert or be receded to the State 
of ornia. The harbor of Richmond shall remain always a public 
harbor and the said city shall never charge or permit to be charged on 
any of the premises by this act conveyed any unreasonable rate or toll, 
nor make nor suffer to be made any unreasonable charge, burden, or 


discrimination. “In the event of a violation of any of the provisions of 
. sm dp said lands and the whole thereof shall revert to the State 
0 orn 


Src. 4. The city of Richmond may lease for a term not exceeding 25 
years any wharves, docks. or piers constructed by it. and all such leases 
so executed shall reserve to the council of the city of Richmond the 
right and privilege, by ordinance, to annul, change, or modify such leases 
as in its judgment may seem proper. he aggregate amount of all 
wharves, docks, and piers so lea: by said city shall never exceed 50 
per cent of all of the wharves, docks, and piers actually constructed. 

Sec. 5, The city of Richmond may lease not to exceed an aggregate of 
50 per cent of the fands conveyed to it by this act for a term not to 
exceed 25 years, and upon which wharves, docks, or plers have not been 
actually constructed, and no such lease shal) be for a larger area than 
40 acres, and such leases shall not be ass ble or transferable, nor 
shall any lessee have the right to sublet the leased premises or pee ite 
thereof except by the consent of the city council of said city of Kich- 
mond set forth in an order of said city council, and all such leases so 
executed shall reserve to the council of the city of Richmond the right 
and privilege by ordinance to annul, change, or modify such leases as in 
its Judgment may seem proper. 

BC. 6. The foregoing conveyance is made upon the condition that the 
city of Richmond shall. within 12 months from the approval of this act, 
exclusive of such times as sald city may be restrained from so doing by 
an injunction issued out of any court of this State or of the United 
States, and exclusive of such further delay as may be caused by un- 
avoidable misfortune or great public or municipa! calamity, issue its 
bons for harbor improvement purposes in an amount of not less than 

50,000, and shall, within 18 months after the approval of this act, 
exclusive of the time in this section hereinbefore mentioned, commence 
the work of such harbor improvement, and the said work and improve- 
ment shall be prosecuted with such diligence that not less than pe 000 
shall be expended thereon within three years from the approval of this 
act exclusive of the time in this section hereinbefore mentioned. The 
said harbor improvement work shall be so done aud performed that ac- 
commodation will be furnished and maintained for ocean-going vessels 
and a depth of water shall be obtained and maintained at the piers of 
not less than 20 feet. 

If said bonds be not issued or said work be not prosecuted and com- 
pleted as and in the manner herein provided, then the lands by this act 
conveyed to the city of Richmond shall revert to the State of California. 

Sec. 7, The State hereby reserves unto Itself at all times the reason- 
able use of and access to all wharves, docks, piera, og e and quays 

ereafter constructed under the provisions of this act for any vessel 
or water craft owned, leased, or o ted by the State. 

Src, 8. The city of Richmond shall in the name of the State of Call- 
fornia have and is hereby granted the power and authority to maintain 
and prosecute to final judgment in any court of the State or United 
States in which jurisdiction may be vested any and all actions neces- 
sary to recover possession from any Jenene persons. rtnerships, or 
corporations all or any part of the lands granted in on 1 hereof. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURRY of California. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY of California. In this act the city of Richmond 
is prohibited expressly from selling any of the land, but it is 
permitted to lease in small parcels, parts of the land for a 
period not exceeding 25 years. The acceptance of the condi- 
tions of the act of the legislature was submitted to a vote of the 
people of Richmond, and was approved by a vote of 98 per cent 
of those who voted at that election, and there was a full vote. 

The city of Richmond, by a referendum vote, bonded itself 
for $1,170,000 to do certain work on the water front under the 
plan approved by the War Department. Up to last November 
they had spent $638,000 and at that time had made a contract 
for $362,000, which would make an expenditure of $1,000,000, 
leaving a balance of $170,000 in the Treasury. 

There is no such thing as a reclamation project connected with 
the Richmond inner harbor. j 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CURRY of California. I will. 

Mr, SMALL. I have been very much interested in listening 
to the description of Richmond Harbor which the gentleman has 
given, and I now read from the minority report these words, 
among the items that are criticized: 

And an indefinite amount for Los An 
of which last-named harbors show very 
tion schemes. 

Mr. CURRY of California. There is not a square foot of 
reclamation scheme connected with the Richmond inner harbor. 
It is true that the city of Richmond is filling in the tideland, 
It has filled in two blocks long of tideland at its own expense. 
The people there are not asking the people of the United States 
to contribute any money for that, but it is a municipal improve- 


les and Richmond, Cal, both 
eclded appearance of reclama- 
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ment in which no human being has any financial interest what- 
ever, and the work does not benefit any individual personal in- 
terest any more than it benefits all. I have a photograph that 
I filed with the committee showing one of the municipal dredges 
at work during this filling in of the tideland, and another photo- 
graph showing the $160,000 grammar school that was erected 
on part of this filled-in tideland. I have a letter here from the 
War Department informing me that they were considering the 
proposition of leasing the municipal wharf at Richmond for a 
period not exceeding three years, and they wanted to know 
the terms, which I got and filed with the War Department. 
After looking into the matter they stated under present condi- 
tions right now they did not care to enter into the agreement. 
‘Lhey sought that lease themselves, the city did not try to lease 
it to the War Department. 

Now, in regard to the so-called protest that was not filed with 
me or through me, but was filed with the committee by a gen- 
tleman by the name of Loomis, the chairman of the committee 
was kind enough to tell me about the protest two years ago. 
Anson Blake, in whose name is filed one of the protests, is a 
man of good habits but of no business sense. A few years ago 
he inherited a fortune and he has lost it all in bad business 
ventures because he did not know how to do business. The last 
enterprise he started was a rock quarry at Richmond in con- 
nection with which he intended to pave streets, From the 
beginning he lost money. He went to E. S. Pillsbury to finance 
a belt railroad and the wharf in connection with the rock quarry. 
Mr. Pillsbury is a multimillionaire, one of the best lawyers in 
the State of California, about 75 years of age, still maintaining 
his law offices in San Francisco, and rather liberal in ä 
money for his own personal wants. 

[The time of Mr. Curry baying again expired, he was given 
five minutes more.] 

When it comes to business, Mr. Pillsbury has Shylock skinned 
a city block. He always nominates in the bond the blood that 
goes with the flesh. So when Blake went to Mr. Pillsbury he 
said, Issue bonds, and I will take the bonds; you take the 
money and build the belt railroad and the wharf.” But Blake 
did not make the belt road and wharf a financial success, and 
Pillsbury took it in for the bonds. He now signs his name as 
president of the belt railroad. He is also owner of the rock- 
crushing plant, but permits Blake to act as president of the 
institution for a salary. 

Two years ago before election I was down in the city of Rich- 
mond, and a friend of mine said, “ Pillsbury would like to see 
you.” Isaid, “Allright”; and I went to San Francisco and called 

on him. He said Curry, I want you to quit on the Richmond 
inner-harbor proposition.” I said,“ Why do you want me to quit? 
It is a good proposition, and there are not wharfage facilities 
enough in the Bay of San Francisco. It is a good thing for Rich- 
mond, and the people have approved of it by 98 per cent, and I 
have told them I would do the best I could to have it passed 
and incorporated into law.” “ Well,” he said, “ you have kept 
your word to the people of Richmond ; it did pass the House once, 
but the bill did not pass the Senate. Now you don’t have to 
do any more.” I said, “ Mr. Pillsbury, I am going to pass it if 
I can.” He said, “I don’t want you to do that; if the inner 
harbor is built and the city puts in a belt road, it will interfere 
with the revenue of my belt road and my wharf.” I said, “If 
I can pass it. I will.” He said, If I can stop you, I will.” 

So Mr. Pillsbury has sent a person here—employed a Mr. 
Loomis—who at one time was Second or Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. He was a lawyer and is now a Washington 
lobbyist. Mr. Loomis is sneaking around here seeing a few 
Members and two or three Senators, not thinking that they 
would speak to me about it. He has met me a number of times 
but never said anything to me about the protest. He may stop 
it and get his money, but this is a proposition that ought to go 
through, for the port of San Francisco needs the additional 
wharfage facilities. I present the proposition to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on its merits; and if it is right, adopt it; and 
if it is not, cut it out. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Yes. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that Mr. Loomis 
had any influence with members of the committee to get this 
into the bill? 
~ Mr. CURRY of California. 
project. 

Mr. MADDEN. But his opposition might have got it in. I 
do not think the statement ought to be made in the House un- 
less the gentleman is able to prove the facts of the case. 

M. CURRY of Califonia. I have made my statement. 


He is opposing, not favoring, the 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not know to whom the gentleman refers 
when he says that Mr. Loomis has lobbied to keep it out. If 
the gentleman means by that statement that Members of the 
House have been lobbied with to keep the item out of the bill, 
he ought to give the names. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I will do it if I feel like it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I insist upon it. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CURRY of California. 1 will tell the gentleman the 
name of one Member that he spoke to. One of the gentlemen 
that Mr. Loomis saw was the gentleman from ‘Massachusetts, 
Mr. TREADWAY. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Who else? 

Mr. CURRY of California. That is enough. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it is. Mr. Chairman, I insist. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Treapway 
is not here. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am here; I was not in at the beginning, 
but I am here now. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have as much respect for the gentleman 
from California as I have for any man in the House—in fact, I 
have a great deal of admiration for the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia—but I do not believe that any Member of the House has 
a right to make a statement with respect to what somebody who 
is named as a lobbyist has done with some Member or Members 
of the House unless he is willing to state who the Members of 
the House are and whut he did and what he said. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I did not say that Mr. Loomis had 
done anything to any Member of the House or had swayed any 
Member of the House. I said he had seen Members of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. And his influence was exercised 

Mr. CURRY of California. I did not say he had influenced 
any Member of the House at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman may not have said that di- 
rectly, but he left that impression on my mind, and I do not 
believe an insinuation of that kind ought to go unchallenged 
without clearing up the facts, 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I did not say any- 
thing that in my opinion could give the gentleman from Illinois 
any opportunity of drawing the conclusions he seems to have 
drawn. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman did, and I do not be- 
lieve it is the province of any man on the floor of this House to 
make such statements without stating all of the facts in the 
case, 

Mr. CURRY of California, I did state the facts in the case. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The people èf the United States are entitled 
to know if there is anything behind the lobby that seeks to in- 
fluence Members of the House with respect to river and harbor 
or any other improvement or any other proposition that takes 
money out of the Treasury of the United States, and I challenge 
the right of any man on the floor of the House to make such a 
statement without disclosing everything that he knows about it. 
We have a right to Know, the people have a right to know, and 
I insist on behalf of the American people that we shall know, 
and I shall introduce a resolution demanding an investigation if 
the gentleman does not do it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, * Yes 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, I followed the statement 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] with very great 
interest, and if he said a word that reflected upon any Member 
of this House I did not catch it. 

Mr MADDEN. Of course he did not say anything which re- 
flected upon the Members of the House. He refused to give the 
names of anyone except one Member. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes, : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I have not re- 
flected upon a Member of this House. I have not said that 
Mr. Loomis's attempts in influencing any Member of this House 
were successful. I did say that Mr. Loomis had seen Meni- 
bers of this House and tried to get them not to have this 
item included in this bill, and I did say that Mr. Loomis had 
filed Mr. Blake’s and Mr. Pillsbury’s protest with the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors did tell me about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman also said that Mr. Loomis was 
employed as a lobbyist. What is the business of a lobbyist? 

Mr. CURRY of California. I said that Mr. Loomis was em- 
ployed by Mr. Pillsbury on a contingent fee—that if this did not 
go into the bill he would get paid, and if it did he would not. 
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Mr: MADDEN. Did not the gentleman say that Mr. Loomis 
had been Third Assistant Seeretary of State? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Yes; Second or Third. 

Mr: MADDEN: And that he was afterwards. employed and 
is now employed as a lobbyist, and that as a lobbyist he saw 
Members: of Congress in connection with this item in the bill? 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman frem Cali- 
fornia has expired. í : 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five: minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is: there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised 
that there should have arisen the strong feeling in reference to 
a gentleman calling at a Member's office. We all have very 
frequent calls. A moment ago my friend from California [Mr. 
Curry] mentioned that Mr. Loomis had called upon me.. There 
is nothing at all private or confidential in respect to that. call, 
and I am very glad to explain it.. It was the privilege of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors two years ago to visit the 
State of California. > 

During the course of our trip we visited this very project now 
under discussion—the Richmond inner-harbor project. One of 
the gentlemen who showed courtesy to the committee at that 
time was the gentleman who came to my office a few weeks ago 
in company of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. At 
that time I did not recall his name and had forgotten him. I 
did recall that. he had been very polite to us in our tour of Cali- 
fornia, and that he haa been about in various sections of the 
State with us.. I understood at that time that he was connected 
with a newspaper in the city of Richmond, and I also was in- 
formed that he was formerly Third Assistant Secretary of State 
here in Washington under a previous administration. As I say, 
a few weeks ago that gentleman came to my oflice—as polite 
a gentleman as any man can desire to meet under any circum- 
stances, a gentleman if I am any judge of one. He referred to 
the Richmond Harbor project as being: a land-development 
scheme. I knew. nothing about his being a lobbyist, so called, 
until later on the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] told 
me that he understood that Mr. Loomis was here in the employ 
of some private interests opposed to the Richmond Harber proj- 
ect. Of that I knew nothing, except the word of Mr. Curry, 
which, of course, I am only too glad to accept as correct. 
Whether or not Mr. Loomis is so employed I have no knowledge. 
Mr. Loomis later on, under the letterhead of the Metropolitan 
Club, of this city, sent me somespamphiets, of which the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Curry] has copies, showing the pos- 
sibility of the development of the Richmond Harbor project as 
being beneficial to the sale of certain lands. Whether or not 
those lands had anything to do with the project under discussion 
I am unable to say. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Curry] knows: the location very much better than I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes.. 

Mr. MADDEN. When the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
went to California did they visit the site of this improvement? 

Mr. TREADWAY. We did. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the committee reach any conclusion in 
respect to whether there was a land scheme in it then? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There was no formal committee meeting 
during the trip te California. Personally I am free to say that 
I was not impressed with this being a land scheme, but there 
are in existence certain circulars showing that the adoption of 
the project will be beneficial to private interests. Indirectly, 
perhaps, that could be called a land scheme, but I charge neither 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] nor the gentleman 
from the city of Richmond, Mr. Loomis, with in any way try- 
ing to bring undue influence either for or against this project 
from the viewpoint of a land scheme. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr: Loomis is not from Rich- 
mond. : 

The CHATRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from California says that 
Mr. Loomis is not from Richmond. We met him in Richmond, 
and that is all I know about it, but I do wish to absolve the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Curry], as well as these other 
gentlemen, from any effort whatsoever at using any undue in- 
fluence upon any member of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


bors, either for or against a project, in the nature of any lob- 


bying, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Dupré having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
agreed. to the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2453) to 
authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for military pur- 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which. the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution. T. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House o Representatives. concurrin 
That the Congress has heard with profound satisfaction, the AE 
of Special Ambassador Bakhmetieif of the devotion of the Russian 
and to, thele: deteraination. ts detend and maintain, Chaos r e 4 

ete on to end a 
ae ; amd fe further e y gees ai nics 
1 e earnest hope of the Con that democra 

and self-government may bring to the people ussia: that large 
measure of propriety, progress, and freedom which 

to the people of America, and that Russia may be 2 
her concerted efforts to secure the unequaled blessings. of 
and enduring peace, 


RIVER: AND HARBOR. APPROPRIATION BILE. - 

The committee resumed its session. : 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed for 10 minutes? 
This is the last project I expect to speak on. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I must object. 

Mr. FREAR. This is the last project I expect to speak on, 
and it involves $455,000. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr: FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I want the gentlemen of the 
committee to concede I have not taken as much time as usual. 
[Applause.] Let me join with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway], who just spoke, in the eulogy which he 
pronounced upon my friend from California [Mr. Curry], and 
also let me state that the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Loomis, former Assistant Secretary of State, never suggested to 
me anything improper when he spoke to me about this project. 
I had been over this tract when out in San Francisco, not as 
a member of the committee, but I was called over there to look 


at the project by people who at that time claimed they were 


taxpayers and who said that the city of Richmond proposed to 
raise a large amount of money unnecessarily for the Govern- 
ment to carry on this proposed improvement of the harbor. 
That was the reason given me. I went over the project; went 
over a share of it in an automobile, because some of this land 
is under water, practically, so shallow—that is, if it was the land 
pointed out to me correctly—there is no pessibility of.a harbor 
there without great expense, and it will be a land-reclamation 
scheme and be of especial benefit to landowners there. I did 
not rise in opposition to the item at all and had no expectation 
of speaking on it until criticism was made by the chairman as 
to the statement on this project contained in the minority re- 
port; so it involves a statement at this time. This, in my judg- 
ment, is æ land-reclamation project. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Curry] says not. Well, that is for Congress to de- 
termine, and it may be an individual judgment which I have 
from having seen it and having had the project pointed out by, 
let me say, a gentleman who is a large taxpayer of Richmond. 
I now desire to read from Document No. 515, page 2, wherein the 
board states, in its report to the offiee of the Chief of Engineers: 

The board states that the plan now 22 would confer spectal 

benefits to the immediate vicinity, would add largely to the taxable 
roperty of the city, and would give value to the city land yet to be 
mproved. 

Turning over to page 5: 

The board recognizes that it may be desirable in the near future to 
add to the terminal facilities within the harbor of San Francisco, but 
it believes that the plan now proposed would confer special benefits to 
the immediate vicinity, would add largely to the taxable property of the 
city, and would give value to city lands yet to be built up. 

» Again, on page 10 of this official report, Document. No. 515: 


The area covered by the propesed harbor has been divided into tide 
lots and sold by the State California to individuals. The validity of 
the title of these lots is in questi but it appears that when such lots 
are permitted to be reclaimed the title becomes good. It will be neces- 
sary to deposit dred material on such lots as He shoreward of the 
proposed bulkhead line and on adjacent swamp lands and on the lots 
crossed by the dike and training wall. 

Now, that was in 1914, when the report was submitted. I re- 
ceived this statement subsequently, and let me say this was 
sent me by Mr. Loomis, I met Mr. Loomis in Oakland when I was 
there. These papers were handed me several days ago by Mr. 
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Loomis, he stated what the papers were and whether they were 
of value for investigation on this proposition, and I told him the 
committee bad reported the bill, and that the minority report 
had been made. I told him that Mr. Treapway was then looking 
after the minority report, and I advised him if he cared to meet 
him I would be very glad to introduce him to Mr. Treapway. 
That is all that was said outside of the papers presented. The 
bill was then reported and the item was not opposed on the 
floor. It has now been discussed, and now I am going to read 
from a paper Mr. Loomis handed me, a certified copy of a pro- 
- test signed by a. number of taxpayers. Let me show you how 
many taxpayers there were. There were 1,877 taxpayers of the 
city of Richmond in 1915, and 700 taxpayers, as I understand, 
added to that, who protested against the project, and this is a 
certified copy. Now, here is what they say in regard to it: 

The undersigned, who are all enrolled taxpayers of the city of Rich- 
mond, Cal., hereby respectfully protest to honey honorable committees 
against any further 8 ons by the United States for the so-called 
inner harbor within said city of- Richmond, a gs the grounds that 
the said project has already involved the city a large debt to no 
useful purpose; that the same is absolutely impracticable, and was 

ut on foot by real estate speculators. contractors, and others to further 

eir own interests at the expense of the city and its taxpayers, who will 
pee no benefit therefrom. That this project will, if prosecuted, need- 
lessly create a much ter debt upon the city and turn away legiti- 
mate business enterprises from it. y 

Now, as I said, I expected to make no comment on this project. 
The report had then been made and the bill was completed, and 
I simply intended to say something if any criticism was made of 
the minority report. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman makes it short. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to know what the inner harbor 
improvements consist of. How much it is going to cost the Gov- 
ernment to fill this land according to the engineer's report? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. My time is limited. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I will ask to have the gentleman's 
time extended. 

Mr, FREAR. I am afraid the chairman will not consent to 
it. Will the gentleman ask now if he can get me five minutes? 

Mr. CURRY of California. I ask unanimous consent for fiye 
minutes more for the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not afford interruptions unless I can have 
extra time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman did not answer my statement. 

Mr. FREAR. I was going to state that something like 
$450,000 is the amount of the project named in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the nature of the improvement? 

‘Mr. FREAR. To dredge out the harbor where there is no 
water, or a few feet of water, say, 4 or 5 feet of water, to a depth 
sufficient to bring up large vessels there. I have set out the 
facts in the Recorp. I can not afford to discuss them here, be- 
cause there is so much to cover, but I want to say here that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] referred to Pills- 
bury's statement. He has given you his estimate of Mr. Pills- 
bury. 

I know nothing about the gentleman whatsoever, except that 
he is president of the Richmond Belt Line Railway and has 
made a strong argument against the project. There are other 
protests against that project. There are protests from those 
representing one-fourth of the taxable property of the city op- 
posing this proposition. There are several other statements 
here that have been handed me. This further article was sent 
to me from the Army and Navy News, of San Francisco. It 
contains a number of real estate advertisements of the city of 
Richmond over the signature of Mr. Rees, who is a lieutenant 
colonel of Engineers. I submit to the House that when a state- 
ment is given by a Government official in a case of that kind, 
and surrounded by real estate advertisements, as it is, on both 
pages of this publication—and here is a large diagram of the 
project surrounded by advertisements—when Government of- 
cials place their seal on the project in that form, the proposi- 
tion leads to conviction that there are real estate interests con- 
nected ‘with this proposition. That statement is supported, as 
I said, by an affidavit, or a protest, signed by 1,300 people 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it an affidavit? Is it verified and is it 
acknowledged? 

Mr. FREAR. It is verified and acknowledged. I am simply 
offering evidence which is offered here on a project of which I 
did not intend to speak until criticism was made of the item. 
This lieutenant colonel is given a conspicuous place in all the 
advertisements. His picture is shown here. This is a news- 
paper that has page after page of advertisements of this pro- 


harbor and of the harbor real estate scheme, of people’ 


posed 
that have lands for sale; and I say that a Government engi- 


neer's picture, with these write ups, indicates that there is a 
strong effort to connect the Government with private interests. 


‘I have seen the harbor, and it looks to me, Mr. Chairman, as 


evidence of a land-reclamation project. 

Now I understand there are other land-reclamation projects 
that have been justified here on the floor of the House. I have 
made no especial attack upon them and I have made no attack 
on this item. It is in the bill. But it does not seem to me it 
is the province of the Government at this time to go into these 
projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be extended one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. I wish to say to the gentleman from California 
IMr. Curry] that I have the highest respect for him. He has 
treated the matter very courteously. He knows my opposition 
to it, and it is founded, as I said, precisely upon the facts as 
given. I know he believes this is a good proposition. It is a 
proposition in his own district, and I have not criticized his 
advocacy of it. Now, $455,000 by the Government is the part, 
I understand, we are to appropriate, and $100,000 of it appears 
in this bill. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there any amendment pending before the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that there is no 
amendment pending. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT, I understand there is no further time to be 
extended. : 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire time? 

Mr. MADDEN, I might, but I might not. I will make the 
request when the time comes. 

Mr. SMALL. Can not we have a consent, then, for four 
minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want any consent now. I am per- 
fectly willing to let the matter of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Curry] go on its own merits, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr, 
Curry] asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 1s 
there objection? 2 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, Col. Rees, whose 
name has been brought into this proposition, is in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and has been there for over a year. He was suc- 
eeeded in California by Col. Burr, who in turn was succeeded 
by Col. Heuer, who is now in charge. Col. Rees owns no prop- 
erty and has no financial interests in Richmond. 

This is a project to dredge a channel 600 feet wide, 20 feet 
deep, with a turning basin of 1,800 feet. The dredging will be 
about 34 miles in length, and it will leave on each side of the 
channel about 2 miles for wharves, 

Mr, MADDEN. What does it connect? 

Mr. CURRY of California. It will cost the city of Richmond 
$428,000 and the United States Government $428,000 to dredge 
the channel, and the city of Richmond has already spent 
$1,000,000 out of a bond issue of $1,170,000 on harbor work 
eonnected with the inner-harbor project. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does that connect with the open sea or the 
bay? ) 

Mr. CURRY of California. It connects with the bay north- 
east of the Golden Gate, right in a cove. The land is tideland 
covered to a depth of from 3 to 15 feet when the tide is in. 

Mr, MADDEN. Is it usual for the Government of the United 
States to build interior harbors for cities? 

Mr. CURRY of California. It is not building an interior har- 
bor for the city. The Government of the United States appro- 
priated $92,000 for Oakland. It has appropriated overta million 
and a quarter dollars for New York in this bill, and this is only 
$428,000. One hundred thousand dollars is proposed to be ap- 
priated at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. New York City has an open harbor to the 
world. 

Mr. CURRY of California. This is an-open harbor, absolutely 
free and open to the world. It is closer to the ocean than New, 
York Harbor is. d 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coguille, Coos, Sinslaw, and Yaquina Rivers, and Coos, Tillamook, and 


Nehalem Bays, Oreg.: For maintenance, $34,000; continuing improve- 
ment of channel over the bar at Coos Bay, $70,000; in all, $104,000. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEY : Page 25, line 13, strike out the 
period, insert a colon, and the following: 

“Provided, That hereafter the project depth for the inner harbor of 
Coos Bay, Oreg., shall be 22 feet from the entrance of Smiths Mill.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is this—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. a 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not desire to take the time of the com- 
mittee in discussing the merits of the proposition until the point 
of order is decided. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will withhold the point of order until the 
gentleman makes an explanation. It is not germane to this 
bill, i 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not see how it is subject to a point of 
order. It deals with a subject matter in this paragraph and is 
germane to it and to the bill as a whole. 

Mr. MADDEN. But it is new law. It is a new project. It 
has not been passed upon by anybody, so far as we know. It 
changes the whole law connected with this improvement. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill is made up of many projects in 
which the law is changed, and in which additions to existing 
law are made. It is necessary that a bill of this character 
should have these features. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BoRLAND). The river and harbor bill 
is an appropriation bill and a legislative bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, while the river and harbor bill is an 
appropriation bill and a privileged bill, it can not come in here 
as a privileged bill and have anything in it that is not privi- 
leged if it stood alone, and if the proposition that the gentleman 
brings in here were presented alone to the House in the form 
of a bill, it would not have any privilege. It would have to 
take its chances on the calendar. 

Now, the gentleman can not come in with a proposition to 
amend this section of the bill, which would not have any stand- 
ing if it stood by itself. The committee itself could not bring 
in a proposition on this bill that in itself was not privileged. 

That question was settled the other day when the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was in the Chair, and he made 
a decision in favor of a point of order that was made, which the 
committee afterwards overruled; but there never was a fairer 
decision by any man than the decision made by Mr. HARRISON 
on that occasion, notwithstanding the fact that those vitally 
interested in the proposition overruled the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does not the bill under which we are pro- 
ceeding contain some new projects? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. If anything comes along on this bill, it 
comes along under the authority of the Secretary of War or 
by the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, and it ap- 
proprsates money to start or continue improvements. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This amendment is based upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wait a moment. This amendment that the 
gentleman proposes does not appropriate any money. It comes 
in here and changes the entire project. It changes the depth 
of the channel. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is less than is otherwise proposed. For 
present purposes this additional depth will suffice, although I 
think the depth of 25 feet should have been recommended, 

Mr. MADDEN. But that changes the law, and I contend that 
this committee could not report the proposition that the gen- 
tleman is suggesting to the House without its being subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Every new project in the bill changes the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. As fo the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MAppEn], the Chair is of the opinion that this 
amendment is germane to this section and is in order on this 
bill, unless the gentleman from Illinois has some proposition 
bearing on the privileged status of the bill that controverts 
that. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. The Chairman is in the chair and is going to 
rule, and I am not going to raise a question about his right to 
rule. But I maintain that a privileged bill can not contain an 


item that is hot privileged in itself. Eyen a river and harbor 


bill can not do that. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
not the power to report a privileged bill containing appropria- 
tions for river and harbor improvements and report items on 
that bill which of themselves would not be privileged. I main- 
tain that the item suggested by the gentleman from Oregon, if 
presented on the floor of the House in the form of a bill, would 
not have privilege under the rule; that it could not be called up 
except on Calendar Wednesday, or on the call of committees, 
or by direction of the House under a separate rule; and that 
being the case it is not in order on this bill at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
of opinion that the proposition is germane to this section. It 
was reported by the committee originally and is in order now. 
The Chair overrules the. point of order. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, in 1913, 1914, and 1915 the 
port commission of Coos Bay expended over $650,000 on the 
inner harbor, under the supervision and direction of the en- 
gineers of the War Department.. They obtained a depth of 25 
feet from the entrance to Smiths Mill. They maintained that 
depth for some time. Recently a survey was made of the inner 
harbor. That survey was authorized in a recent river and 
harbor bill. A favorable report was made by the district en- 
gineers. The Board of Engineers also favorably reported upon 
the project, and it is approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers for a depth of 22 feet. 

I am submitting this as an emergency matter. The present 
project depth is 18 feet in the inner harbor. It will be a mis- 
fortune if the $650,000 expended by the port commission to get 
a suitable depth of water, which they absolutely need for their 
commerce, should be lost and the Government should not have 
an opportunity of spending the money that is provided for in 
this bill in maintaining that depth of 22 feet which the engineers 
recommend as necessary for the commercial needs of that water- 
way. 

In addition to the large lumber mills and ordinary com- 
mercial enterprises there are shipbuilding plants which have 
been building wooden ships, and I understand, will build some 
wooden ships for the Government. It is the only port south of 
Portland on the Oregon coast, a distance of about 400 miles, 
into which the larger vessels can enter and from which they 
can go out at their convenience. The depth of water on the 
bar will admit of the passage in or out of vessels drawing a 
considerable depth of water, and it will be a place in which 
Government vessels in case of necessity can go in the future 
as in the past to seek the repairs they need. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mriter] reminds me that one ship which 
sought refuge there saved a great many lives by so doing, and 
that it could not have gone in except for the enterprise of these 
people. 

I am submitting this on its merits. Here is a project which 
has cost the locality $650,000. The engineers recommend 22 
feet, and I am asking the committee if, in their judgment, it is 
not wise to save the 22 feet now obtained at no cost to the 
Government and to increase the present project depth from 18 
feet to 22 feet, so that the money appropriated in the bill may 
give the commerce going in and out of there a channel of 22 
feet. All the vessels serving that section can not be accom- 
modated any more on 18 feet of water. They can not load to 
anything like their capacity, and to go in for less is a continual 
loss. I trust the committee will approve this amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is not this the harbor through which the 
Government timber, or the great majority of it, cut on the west 
coast, or in Oregon, will seek an outlet? 

Mr. HAWLEY. A vast amount of Government timber, some 
fifty or more billion feet, will seek an outlet through this har- 
bor in course of time, I suppose. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has presented 
this amendment seriously, and, of course, it is entitled to the 
serious consideration of the committee; but the amendment 
ought not to be adopted. The present project provides for a 
depth of 18 feet in Coos Bay from the bar up to Marshfield, a 
distance of about 18 miles. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Haw tery] says that a report has been submitted recommending 
this new project. I was not aware of it, and so far as I know 
it has not yet reached the committee, and I am sure the gentle- 
man will say it was submitted very recently. It has never 
been considered by the committee, and because of the lack of 
time since the report was submitted to Congress we have had no 
opportunity to consider it. . 

I will say that this appropriation not only provides for 
$3,000 for the maintenance of Coos River, but also $70,000 to- 
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ward the completion of the project of 18 feet in Coos Bay, and 
in view of this appropriation for the continued improvement of 
a project which has been already adopted, I think the new proj- 
eet which is sought to be introduced as an amendment to this bill 
may well await future consideration. It is not believed that 
it is a matter of sufficient urgency to induce the committee to 
depart from the limitations which have been imposed by the 
River and Harbor Committee in the formulation of this bill, and 
I hope the Committee of the Whole will defeat the amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will not the gentleman agree that. where 
localities have expended such very large sums of money in 
making improvements that are necessary and that will undoubt- 
edly be continued, it would be a very wise policy to preserve 
them when they are so made? 

Mr. SMALL. I did not intend, in anything I said, to dispar- 
age the new project. While I have not seen the report, doubtless 
it contains strong reasons in its favor, or it would not have 
been so reported. I am only suggesting that the amendment 
ought not to go into the bill, and that there is ample time in the 
future for its consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY]. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hawtey) there were—ayes 18, noes 24. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cascades and Dalles-Celilo Canals, Oregon. Columbia River and 
tributaries above Celilo Falls to the mouth of Snake River, Oreg. and 
Wash.. and Snake River, Oreg. Wash, and Idaho: Continuing imr- 
provement and for maintenance, $70,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the Jast word. I do not know that I am altogether 
gratified —— 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a request for 


unanimous consent. 
I hope this will not be taken 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
out of my time. 

Mr. SMALL. No; it will not. I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bortayp). The gentleman from 
North Carolina asks unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
that I am altogether gratified at the announcement just made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] that he has 
made his last important speech on this bill. I know of no one 
who derives more satisfaction and more entertainment from 
the luminous addresses of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
than myself. He has become an expert upon the subject of 
waterways in the United States and gives more or less infor- 
mation to the Congress and to the public from time to time. 
Semetimes I do not agree with the accuracy of all the infor- 
mation that he presents, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, concerning which he speaks 
with very great persistency upon the minority side. I find in 
the Recorp of yesterday morning an extension of remarks by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], which I would 
much rather he had delivered upon the floor in person, because 
with his entertaining manner and his fine delivery what he 
said would have been more effective sc far as most of the 
Members of the House are concerned. But had he delivered 
the speech which he extended in the Recorp it would have 
given us an opportunity to have checked up some of his utter- 
ances and to have corrected a few of the remarks he made 
us he proceeded on his waterway. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman took occasion in this extension of remarks to 
attempt to undo what the House had already done with respect 
to the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. He chastised that project 
again, just as he has chastised it in previous speeches and just 
as he chastised it in the minority report which he wrote and 
which reflected upon several other projects. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. . Does the gentleman want somebody to fili- 
buster on this bill? Because if he does, I would like to do-it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I wish the gentleman 
would take his seat. Much as I like te hear the gentleman from 
Illinois talk, I like more to hear the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. MADDEN. I should like to filibuster, if that is what 
the gentleman wants. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I acquit the gentleman 
from Illinois as well as the gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr, TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is unfortunate in giving 

the gentleman from Wisconsin undue credit, if there is anything 
wrong in the report, as to the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal. 
I regret to say that I shall have to shoulder all the blame in 
that respect. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was just as inaccurate and as thoroughly misinformed 
in regard to that project as was the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
They were as inaccurate as two peas in a pod. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman explain the inaccuracy of 
two peas in a pod? : € 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will add the gentleman from 
Towa, and that will make three peas in a’ pod. [Laughter.} 
Mr. Chairman, these little pleasantries having passed over 
without harm, the gentleman from Wisconsin having promised 
to make no more speeches on the bill, I take oecasion to under- 
take to convert him and the gentleman from Illinois to the 
necessity for the passage of this bill as a war emergency. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania make 
the same promise to the House as did the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Missouri River having 
been safely tucked away in the bill, I assume the gentleman 
from Missouri is ready to have the bill passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
heard that the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
expects to complete the consideration of this bill to-day? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; the gentleman from 
North Carolina said that when the gentleman from Cape Cod 
was absent; he said he hoped he might get through with the bill 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. He said it in the presence of the géntleman 
from Massachusetts, and directly to him. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, how much. 
time have I remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes in my own time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvanian asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? `. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Cape 
Cod objects, I understand. 

The Cierk read as follows: 


Willamette River above Portland and at Willamette Falls, Yamhill 
and Clatskanle Rivers, Oreg. ; Cowlitz, Lewis, and Grays Rivers, Wash. : 
For maintenance, $48,300; completing l of Willamette River 
around the Willamette Falls at Oregon Oreg., In accordance with 
the report submitted in House Locument No. 1060, Sixty-second Con- 
pem, third session, $80,000; continuing improvement of Lewis River, 

cluding North and East Forks, $13,500; in all, $141,800. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Some days ago the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
item was argued pro and con for an extended time. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
for me to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this item and amendments thereto close in five 


minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire five minutes on this. 

Mr. SMALL. I will make it 10 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FREAR. Make it 15 minutes; I desire 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this item and amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has seen fit te recur to an item in the bill which was 
passed several days ngo, and I am afraid that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is filibustering in order not to permit us to 
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get through with the bill this afternoon. I can not see any other 
object in his recurring to the item for the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal. I, for one, after careful perusal of the reference 
to which he has called attention, do not see any inaccuracy in 
the minority report. In other words, he said we were as much 
in error as two peas in a pod. Now, there is great similarity 
between peas in a pod in all that I have ever shelled or eaten. 
It must be a very fair statement if he can not find any worse 
criticism than that. 

But be that as it may, I have a feeling that this House made 
a grievous error when it failed to support the decision of the 
presiding officer who ruled this item was out of order. That 

_matter has been referred to by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gerr], wherein he said that the 
decision was overruled not on its merits but on the desire of 
various Members in favor of this bill to stick together. That is 
where very frequently this criticism comes in that there are in 
this bill items—call it pork or pudding or what you may—that 
are unjustifiable. I did not speak against the Delaware & 
Chesapeake proposition when before the House, but I do say 
that it is unjustifiable in spite of the fact that the president 
of the Inland Waterways Commission is particularly anxious for 
its adoption. We are correct when we say that it will cost 
this Government eight to twelve million dollars and that it is 
not a war project. The gentleman from Mississippi, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House, should have been sup- 
ported in his decision when he ruled it out of order. It 
does look as if this House was open to the very serious charge 
in the minds of the people of the country that we are not con- 
sidering such projects as these on the merits and that there is 
an undercurrent or a league, as it might be called, to get these 
projects through. That is why the able and correct decision 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, was not sustained. It was not on its merits, it 
is not on the merits of the project itself, but rather that the able 
defender of the project and the president of the Inland Water- 
ways Board wanted to see his pet project put through. If we 
are in error in the minority report and differ as much as two 
peas in a pod, all well and good. I am willing for one to stand 
on the statement made in the minority report whether it pleases 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania or not. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
paragraph and the amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
8 all debate on the paragraph and amendments be now 
al K 

The motion was to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg., and mouth of Columbia River, 8 ash, : Con- 
tinuing improvement and for maintenance, $510. : Provided, That 
of the funds herein appropriated $6,000, or so much thereof aś may be 
ew aga may be expended in completing improvement at Cathlamet, 
Wash., in accordance with the report submitted in House Document 
No. 130, Sixty-third Congress, first session. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 26, after line 13 insert the following as a new paragraph: 

La For the improvement of the Yaquina Bar and Harbor in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, sub- 
mitted to Congress on May 2, 1917, in House Document No, 109, Sixty- 
fifth Con . first session: Provided, That the improvement shail 
not be undertaken until local interests have made avai for the use 
of the Secretary of War under such rules and regulations as he ma 
prescribe, one-half of the cost of such improvement, but when suc 
one-half of Picco has been so provided the improvement shall be 


proceeded wit 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is a new paragraph 
which is being offered by the gentleman from Oregon and I de- 
sire to be recognized on the paragraph in the bill which was 
read. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized, and the amendment of the gentleman from Oregon will be 
considered pending. 2 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word with 
reference to the failure to include in this bill an appropriation 
of $975,000 for the improvement of the mouth of the Columbia 
River which was included in the last bill and was included in 
the estimates made for this bill. It is interesting to learn how 
this item of $975,000 was excluded from the bill when reported 
to the House. The hearings disclose the fact that it was in- 
cluded until the conclusion of the consideration of the bill had 
almost been reached. This bill, it should be remembered all 
of the time, is being considered as a war measure. 

It will also be remembered that there was a special report 
made by a special board as to what improvements were abso- 


lutely necessary for our Navy, and when the bill had been 
almost concluded by the committee it was then observed that 
this war measure did not include a single item, with one ex- 
ception, that of the East River, of New York, for these abso- 
lutely necessary improvements that this special board had 
reported as essential for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
Evidently it was determined to keep the bill down to about 
$28,000,000, and when this error had been discovered it was 
necessary to increase the appropriations to take care of these 
absolutely necessary war appropriations by about $971,000. It 
is interesting to read from the hearings as to how this was taken 
care of. I read now from the testimony of Col. Newcomer: 

I might interject a remark at this point which will possibly ease 
the minds of the members of the committee to some extent by stating 
that the additional items which will be recommended amount to 

1,000; but, by good fortune, I can recommend a reduction of 
975,000 in another item, which has just come to my knowledge, the 
improvement at the mouth of the Columbia River, which involves 
the jetty work, and for which there was an estimate here of $975,000 
for bringing it to completion. I have just had a report from the district 
officer owing that that work should be suspended, apparently, at 
this time, on account of the great cost involved and the Tact that the 
jetty has now been yh i up to what they consider a fair grade for 
several years, so that the es te that has been proposed for that 
item can be reduced by that amount, and the changes that will be 
8 will leave the total in the bill substantially as it was 

Mr. Chairman, what a commentary it is upon the way these 
bills are being framed! Nine hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars claimed to be absolutely necessary in this time of 
war, included in this bill up to the last moment, passed upon 
by the Board of Engineers, and then suddenly on a telegram 
from the district engineer out in the State of Washington 
saying it was not needed this board finds all at once that it is 
not necessary at all! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not rather an evidence 
of the honest efforts of the district engineers in charge of river 
and harbor work on the North Pacific coast to faithfully serve 
their Government? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not complaining at all of the district 
engineers. The complaint I make is that that knowledge 
should have been in the possession of the Board of Engineers 
here before urging $1,000,000 in this time of war, rather than 
to insist upon its being incorporated, and then upon a telegram 
from a subordinate officer, a district engineer, saying now that 
they find it is not necessary. 

Mr. SINNOTT. What the gentleman read is evidently all of 
the data that the committee had upon which to reject the item. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, that shows absolutely on the face of it, 

Mr. GOOD. If I understand the gentleman, here was $900,- 
000 that was dropped from the bill—an item that was intended 
to aid in the prosecution of this war—in opposition to the 
recommendation of the Secretary of War and on the sole rec- 
ommendation of some minor official out on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. — 

Mr. GOOD. Is that the way we are determining what is 
necessary to prosecute this war? Are we depending upon the 
reports coming in from district engineers up and down the 
coast, or does the Secretary of War have some knowledge of 
this subject? 

Mr. DUPRE. We brought that knowledge to the commit- 
tee’s attention, and therefore it was dropped because the Sec- 
retary of War, through Col. Newcomer, informed the committee 
it was not necessary. 

Mr. GOOD. I know; but is this engineer out on the Pacific 
coast conducting this war? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further. I 
want to say this: That the Secretary of War, on a telegram from 
a subordinate officer in a matter involving a million dollars, 
takes the judgment of the subordinate officer and does not exer- 
cise any of his own. 

Mr. DUPRE. Whose else should he take? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
proposed is for the improvement of Yaquina Bar and Harbor, 
and is based on the favorable report of the Chief of Engineers 
submitted May 2, 1917, in House Document No. 109, of this 
Congress, in which are stated the reasons moving them to a fa- 
yorable report on this project. Since that report was submitted 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


the people of that locality have, under the laws of the State of 
Oregon, formed a port commission. 

Recently there was submitted to the people on the Yaquina 
watershed in Oregon the question of bonding the port to secure 
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money with which to proceed with the improvement. The people 
voted the bonds. If we wait until the next bill is passed in the 
succeeding Congress all the operating period of this year will 
be lost. ‘The people of this section of the country have submitted 
to the engineers in Washington and to myself a proposal for im- 
mediate operations, stating they were ready to put up their 
money and proceed with this improvement and desired authority 
to do so, In order that their money may be safely and wisely 
used they desire to have it expended under the direction of the 
engineers. In fact, they can not modify or change the harbor 
_ lines without the consent of the engineers in Washington. The 
amendment I have proposed authorizes the Secretary of War to 
receive the money raised by the sale of bonds and to use it in 
the construction of this improvement, which is recommended by 
the engineers, approved by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors and the Secretary of War, and is regular in all 
Now, these people are thoroughly convinced, and have 
so voted, that the waterway is worthy of support and are pro- 
viding funds to the extent of $418,000. There have been sub- 
mitted to the War Department from large timber owners under- 
takings in writing that they will construct large mills. They 
have been waiting for years for this opportunity, and will con- 
tribute a large part of this $418,000. ‘These mills will be in ad- 
dition to those already in existence. This is also a rich farming 
section. It is estimated from careful cruises that there are 
more than 80,000,000,000 feet of merchantable-timber ready to 
cut tributary to this waterway. I respectfully ask the commit- 
tee to agree to this amendment so that these people can spend 
their money under the supervision of the War Department by 
improving a waterway for which they have great and essential 
need. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, before replying to the gentleman 
who offers this amendment I would like to make this brief 
statement in answer to the comment made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] as to the omission in this bill 
of the amount estimated for the improvement of the mouth of 
the Columbia River. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not criticize the omission, I want the 
gentleman to understand. 

Mr. SMALL. Well, the method, then. Gentlemen know that 
the United States as to its navigable waterways is divided into 
districts. In each district is stationed an engineer called the 
district engineer. He is there all the while; he is on the 
ground; he is making a constant study of the improvements and 
is presumed to be well informed as to existing conditions, and 
the Chief of Engineers, anxious to reduce any appropriation to 
the utmost limit consistent with maintenance and improve- 
ments of projects, wired the district engineer at Portland asking 
his opinion as to whether this appropriation for the mouth of 
the Columbia River could be reduced. The reply came that the 
whole amount could be stricken out for the reason stated by the 
representative of the Chief of Engineers, Col. Newcomer, a 
large part of which was read by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LxNROOT J. So there is nothing unusual about it. It 
was done in the ordinary course and done with a view to reduce 
the appropriations in the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], I desire to say that the 
amendment ought not to be agreed to. 

In the first place, it is based upon a report which has just 
come in; a report that has been printed since we were consider- 
ing the bill, and on page 150 of the hearings Col. Newcomer, 
before the committee and representing the Chief of Engineers, 
made quite an extended statement about this project. I do not 
want to disparage the project for the purpose of influencing the 
committee, but I must say there are many projects which have 
been favorably reported which are not in this bill, some of them 
reported one and two years ago, many of them of equal merit 
and emergency with this project which has been recently re- 
ported. While the gentleman from Oregon may be justified, of 
course, in what he considers the discharge of his duty, the 
Committee of the Whole would not be justified in adopting this 
amendment, and I hope they will not do so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Do I understand the gentleman correctly 
when I understood him to say that Col. Newcomer opposed this 
project for which I have offered an amendment? 

Mr. SMALL. No; Col, Newcomer, representing the Chief of 
Engineers, would not have criticized a project which the Chief 
of Engineers had just reported favorably. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thought not, and which he himself as a 
member of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors had 
approved in a written document, 
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Mr. SMALL. This is not the only pebble on the beach. There 
are many other projects that have been favorably recommended, 
many of them of equal merit, and we would open up a Pandora’s 
box if we discriminate by adopting this amendment and inserting 
this new project in the bill. It would be unfair to other sections 
of the country, and I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another 
amendment. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26, after line 13, insert as a new paragraph 
“Mouth of Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash. : 
ment and for maintenance, $975,000." 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this language is taken from 
the river and harbor bill passed by the House at the last session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress. This item was included in the 
tentative bill prepared by the committee at this session, as I 
understood the gentleman from Wisconsin to say, but eliminated 
at the last moment. The first information we had that the item 
was in danger came when the papers from the State of Oregon 
indicated that there were demands on the part of the laborers 
employed on the project for an increase of wages, and following 
that demand for an increase of wages, or an alleged demand 
for an increase of wages, there were two or three articles printed 
by the newspapers of Portland in which it was intimated that 
probably -the solution of the problem to prevent the granting 
of the increase of wages would be the suspension of the work 
for a year. 

I can not see why the Government of the United States should 
not advance wages if a reasonable advance is justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? i 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What does the gentleman 
think wages for day labor would have to be on the north jetty 
to continue work there this year? It is almost impossible to get 
men at $3.50 a day. Where are the laborers who were in that 
part of the country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Washington 
when the work was suspended they had the men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY.. And could have kept them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But we did not then have the 
Canadian Government combing those counties for men and 
taking the men away. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that not one of the reasons 
why an annual river and harbor bill should be passed, because 
the moment you stop the whole force of the Government is 
disorganized? 

Mr. HAWLEY. This jetty is about 24 miles long. In the 
construction of the jetty a very large number of piling of great 
length are used, and are correspondingly expensive. There 
are four piles in each bent. The bents, if I remember, are 10 
feet apart. The cost of the piling, the braces, and caps on the 
piling, and the stringers, on which the rails are placed, is enor- 
mous. If this work is suspended now, within a year portions 
of that woodwork, which by that time will be over two years 
old, will be in such a condition that the sea will sweep them 
away or they will be unsafe for use. And if the work is sus- 
pended for a year, as was done when the south jetty was in 
process of construction, they will have to replace the woodwerk 
at a cost of many tens of thousands of dollars. The jetty is not 
complete, according to the statement of the Chief of Engineers. 
There are 400 feet at the outward end that are below the sur- 
face of the sea at lower low water. 

Up to this submerged portion there is a comparatively good 
jetty at present. But for the last 400 feet it varies from 7 feet 
below mean lower low water to 75 feet below mean lower low 
water, and is absolutely valueless for any purpose whatever if 
left in its present condition. It was the intention to construct 
this remaining 400 feet to the proper height above high water 
and place at the outer end a mass of rock that would stand the 
tremendous pounding of the northwesters and to confine the 
waters of the river for the purpose of scouring the bar and to 
protect the harbor from a drift of sand from the north. 

Now it is proposed to abandon that work, and no sufficient 
reason has been assigned. The Chief of Engineers does not 
assert that the jetty is complete, but some trouble arose with 
the men, and so the work is to be abandoned. And, as I said 
a moment ago, if it is abandoned now it must necessarily be 
completed in the future, because that great artery of commerce 
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will demand the attention of this Congress, and command it, as 
it has in the past. You have approved year after year appro- 
priations for the improvement of this waterway, and it has been 
fully justified by the results. They started with about 32 feet 
on the bar, and they have now practically 50 feet on the bar. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY, May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY, The work has proceeded well, the river has 
responded to the attempt to control it, and in due time, if this 
north jetty is completed as originally planned, we will have a 
permanent jetty work that will protect that river, and Congress 
can practically forget its existence. But if it is left now, I pre- 
dict that within a year or two the engineers will report that it 
was a mistake to leave the work incomplete—that the outer end 
of the jetty, that 400 feet or more, with a large section ad- 
joining it which is now insufficiently protected, should have been 
completed—and they. will recommend to the committee and to 
Congress appropriations with which to complete it. We will 
then have to reconstruct all that tram work, and not only the 
tram work but all the operating works. We will be compelled 
to replace not only the piling and lumber, at a cost of tens of 
thousands of dollars, but to add to that cost the wages of the 
labor employed in redriving the pilings, sometimes down through 
the rock; in replacing the caps, braces, and stringers; in relay- 
ing the truck; and in reassembling the plant. All that work will 
involve a tremendous loss to the Government. And it seems to 
me the most prudent thing to do, when you have a job about 
completed and are ready to dump the last load of rock off the 
end of the tram, when the tram is there, and the workmen are 
there, and the rock is there, is to put the rock in the ocean and 
complete the work at the time and have it finished. 

Mr. SMALL, The gentleman’s amendment proposes to add an 
appropriation of $975,000 to the bill for improvement at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and I will endeavor to make that 
situation plain with a brief statement. That amount was in- 
tended to be expended on jetty work at the mouth of the river, 
where very expensive jetties have been constructed, and on that 
point the engineer reported that the work should be suspended 
on the jetty at this time on account of the great cost involved 
and the fact that the jetty has now been brought up to what 
they consider a fair grade for several years, so that the estimate 
that has been proposed for that item can be reduced. That is 
the recommendation upon which the reduction was made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman does not controvert the state- 
ment the Chief of Engineers made under date of May 25, 1917, 
which I quoted? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, no. But we know nothing about that. I 
do not, of course, deny any statement that the gentleman from 
Oregon makes about it, but I am talking about the information 
that was before the committee. On page 150 of the hearings 
Col. Newcomer, for the Chief of Engineers, stated that only 
dredging at the mouth would be required, and that the balance 
on hand was sufficient for that purpose. The balance on hand, 
estimated as of June 30, 1917, is $189,000, so that we have for 
the mouth of the Columbia River $189,000, which will, during 
the next fiscal year, serve amply for the purpose of open-channel 
dredging, the only suspension of work being upon the jetties; 
the report being that the jetties will last during that time with- 
out any further expenditure or further improvement, and there- 
fore that the appropriation for the jetties need not be made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtry]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. What I had to say a while ago does not affect 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I hope hereafter we shall 
confine ourselves to the items. 

Mr. FREAR. Why should special license be given to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. GILLETT, Why should we not always confine ourselves 
to the subject of 3 debate? 
Mr. SMALL. I expressed the hope that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would confine himself to the paragraph. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has taken up a 


minute of my time already. When I was interrupted a little 


while ago I had something serious to say, and I hope I can say 
it now without interruption. We have passed the items along 
the Pacific coast, and I am in favor of those items. I believe 
there should be river and harbor improvements on the Pacific 
coast equally with those on the Atlantic coast. I am very glad 
that the committee has put in southern items, and items for the 
Middle West, and items affecting the Great Lakes. If the com- 
mittee is correct and if the Secretary of War is correct and if 
the President is correct, every one of them has direct reference 
to the national defense. 

Now, some gentlemen have opposed this bill on the ground 
that it is not a national-defense measure. I have contended 
several times that the matter of the conservation of the food 
supply and the transportation of all other supplies in this coun- 
try in time of war, by virtue of the utilization of the waterways 
of the country, makes this a national-defense bill. I have here 
a very remarkable document, which I intended to read a little 
while ago when I was interrupted. I hope I shall be able to read 
enough of it now to bring this whole subject to a point. ö 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman is not discussing the amendment to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am discussing the matter 
of the advisability of improving the waterways along the Pa- 
cific coast equally with those on the Atlantic coast, which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts in part represents, but which 
he does not defend. I am defending the waterways of the 
Pacific coast equally with those of the Atlantic coast and of 
Massachusetts, which the gentleman from Massuchusetts ought 
not reject. On the plea that we should have protection on the 
Pacifice coast equally. with protection on the Atlantic coast, I 
am proceeding in order; and I do not like to be interrupted 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts or any other Member on 
the floor who is opposed to this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, is an authority 
worth considering. When he was a lieutenant, in 1884, he wrote 
an article on the subject of waterways and their utilization in 
time of war that now sounds like a prophecy, This in part is 
what he said: 

It 7 the immensity of the interests involved that guarantees the 

completion of at least two of these lines as now proposed and 

that Will ve the greatest military value as lines of su 2 The 10 

rain States of the Mississippi Valley—0Ohlo., Indiana, Phixois, Micn- 

n, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska—produce 
nearly TO per cent of the wheat, corn, and cereals generally of the 
United States. These States are for the most part 8 with a 
network of railways, yet, as already stated, it costs on an average the 
produce of 3 acres to get that of 1 to market. 

This, of course, was in 1834. 


Byeryone knows that at times when corn was selling for 90 cents 
in New England it was being burned for fuel in Iowa; when wheat 
sold for $1.35 in New York {t brought 45 cents in Minnesota; when 
beef brought $7 a hundred on the hoof in the East cattle were being 
slaughtered for hides in Texas, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is reading 
from a document that has absolutely nothing to do with the 
item under discussion. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentlemau's time has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? | 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I renew my request for leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania renews 
his request for unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I renew my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bat beara renews his objection, and 
the request is denied. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object, Mr, Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Puget Sound and its tributary waters, Olympia, Tacoma, and Belling- 
Ram Harbors, Lake Washington Ship Canal, Snohomish and Skagit 
Rivers, Swinomish Slough, waterway connecting Port Townsend Bay 
and Oak Bay, Columbia River between Wenatchee and Kettle Falls, 
Wash.: For maintenance, $30,000; for improvement of Lake Washing- 
ton Ship Canal in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 800, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $200,000; in 
all, $230,000. ; 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. offered by Mr. Haber: Amend, by inserting after line 7 

“Skagit River, Wash.: Completing improvement in accordance with 

report submitted in House ument No, 935, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, $30,000." 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I know you are impatient, as we are nearing the end of 
the projects. I would like your attention for just a few mo- 
ments, I think I can make a statement in five minutes which 
will justify this item. 

The item covered by this amendment was carried in the last 
river and harbor bill which passed the House in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. I have here House Document No. 935 of a 
previous session, covering the reports of the engineers, the 
River and Harbor Board, and also the Secretary of War. The 
item was passed in the House at the last session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress without any criticism or suggestion of criticism. 
It is eminently meritorious, and I submit it upon these facts: 
The Skagit River is the largest of all the great rivers flowing 
into Puget Sound. At the mouth of the Skagit River there is 
a wide and large delta. There are two principal outlets for the 
river, the North and South Forks. Formerly there were many 
outlets through the delta, which is 5 or 6 miles in width. A few 
years ago the Government adopted a project and completed it 
-at the mouth of the South Fork of this river, putting in a train- 
ing dike directing the flow of the water and opening the chan- 
nel, and maintaining it across the bar at the mouth of the river. 
That improvement has performed its function successfully; 
but 7 miles above the mouth of the river and aboye that improve- 
ment a bar has been forming at what is known as Skagit City, 
called the Skagit City Bar. That bar threatens all of the com- 
merce of the Skagit River, threatens to impede and ultimately 
to destroy it unless it is taken care of. Unless it is taken care 
of, it will destroy the result of a $100,000 improvement which 
15 already been perfected and completed at the mouth of the 
river. 

The proposition here recommended by the engineers and by 
the board, and adopted, as I say, by the House in the last Con- 
gress, is an expenditure of $30,000 to open the channel to a 
greater width and depth through the Skagit City Bar. 7 miles 
above the other improvement, and to erect a training dike about 
6,200 feet in length in connection with the dredging operations. 
The one at the mouth of the river is about 2 miles in length. 
This will create a channel which will permit the transit of ves- 
sels at all stages of the water and of the tide. The engineer's 
report shows the controlling depth of the water on the bar is 
about 3 feet, and after every freshet the vessels hang up on the 
bar. They can only pass over the bar at high tide. The com- 
merce on this river amounted to a little less than $4,000,000 in 
1914, as shown by the report which I have in my hand. I have 
seen authority for the statement that the commerce of the river 
for 1915 was something more than $5,000,000. I have not the 
statement for 1916, but it was undoubtedly approximately the 
same. This commerce consists of hay, grain, oats, condensed 
milk, and miscellaneous articles of commerce produced in one of 
the richest valleys in the world. 

This is no Jim Crow creek of which I am speaking. I want 
the committee to understand that it is one of the great rivers of 
this country, and that an improvement which cost this Govern- 
ment $100,000 at the mouth is about to be rendered useless and 
sacrificed because of the refusal to incorporate here an item 
providing for the expenditure of $30,000 to make good the com- 
merce of that river. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr, Chairman, there is much more that might 
be said in support of this item. May I have half a minute? 


aan 


I ask unanimous consent to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 


Haptey] ‘asks unanimous consent for half a minute. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HADLEY. I do not criticize the committee for its action. 
I think it could not have fully understood or reviewed these 
reports that were before it. I submit to the committee that upon 
the brief statement I have made this injustice ought to be cor- 
rected. It would take 15 or 20 minutes to cover the subject. I 
have not asked that, but I submit that this is the time and place 
to correct this injustice to this river and to the commerce upon 
it, and to the people of the locality and the people of the coun- 
ned Therefore I ask the committee to restore the item to the 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Hantey] seeks to include a new 
project in this bill for the improvement of the bar at the mouth 
of Skagit River, involving an estimated cost of $61,500, the 
proposed improvement being the construction of about 6,200 
feet of dike for the purpose of confining the water, so that by 
scouring action a greater depth of water will be maintained. 

Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. I wish to correct the impression that would 
be created by the gentleman’s statement. This amendment asks 
for only $30,000. The engineer’s report recommended $61,500, 
but this amendment is for only $30,000. I think the chairman 
of the committee overlooked that fact. 

Mr. SMALL. I cheerfully submit to the correction, The 
original recommendation was $61,500. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to disparage this 
project which was favorably reported by the Chief of En- 
gineers and has passed through all the stages of investigation. 
I may say further that it was included in the bill which passed 
the House at the last session, but there were 50 or more new 
projects which passed the House in the lasf bill but which are 
not included in this bill. I submit to the House that it was 
agreed to submit finally to the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers, when approved by the Secretary of War, as to 
whether new projects were of sufficient urgency to be put in the 
bill, or whether the failure to appropriate for new projects in 
the bill would cause such a loss as to make it an emergency. 
In their opinion this was not sufficiently urgent to justify their 
recommendation for inclusion in the bill. I hope that Members, 
by reason of their regard for the distinguished Member from 
Washington, in which we all join, will not permit personal 
considerations to move them in voting for this amendment. 
Because if you do so, you can well understand that an injustice 
would be done to fifty-odd other new projects not included in 
this bill. Let me illustrate. There is the Crescent City Harbor 
proposition, in California, a very important progect which has 
been insistently urged for inclusion in the bill. How unjust 
it would be to have other projects included and not that project. 
All these projects will be taken care of in the bill recommended 
by the committee at the next regular session. This bill illus- 
trates that there are important projects involving large com- 
merce, and yet they can not all be taken care of in one bill at 
the same session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Haptey) there were—ayes 21, noes 43. , 

Mr. HADLEY, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Olerk read as follows: . i 

Amend by inserting after line 7 on page 27: 

“Anacortes Harbor, Wash.: Completing improvement in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 1117, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document, $56,000.” 

Mr. HADLEY, Mr. Chairman, this is another project included 
in the last bill reported through the usual channels, and passed 
the House in the Sixty-fourth Congress. In the Anacortes 
Harbor, Wash., there is a waterway known as Cap Sante water- 
way. It is proposed to dredge that out to a depth of 12 feet 
at mean lower low water, 150 feet at one end and 250 feet at 
the other, for the purpose of creating a shelter and safe retreat 
for vessels of light draft that are used in the commerce in that 
locality. On the north side is a very strong current and at 
times a tempestuous sea rages outside, and these light-draft 
vessels that perform the ordinary functions of commerce in 
that vicinity have no other shelter, and this would afford them 
ample facilities. 

The commerce there consists mainly of fish and lumber, There 
are ubout 40 large industries, including shingle mills and fish 
canneries. The fishing craft can not well be sheltered at any 
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other point in a period of storm. The depth of the water is only 
a few feet at low water and is wholly inadequate for the pur- 
poses contemplated by the proposed improvement. 

The cost of the improvement will be about $84,000, $56,000 
of which is proposed to be paid by the Government. The local 
people have assumed $28,000 by way of cooperation as specified 
by the engineers in the report. I will not detain the com- 
mittee beyond stating this brief outline. It is a worthy project 
and ought to command your consideration at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of the 
chairman of the committee I ask that the Clerk return to page 
21, lines 13 to 22, passed over this morning without prejudice, 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks to 
return to page 21, lines 13 and 22, passed over this morning 
without prejudice, for the purpose of offering an amendment, 
and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: = 

Page 21, line 18, after the amount, $52,100, insert: 

“ Provided, That this amount is hereby made available for mainte- 
nance of the channel to the established depth of the Milwaukee, Me- 
nomonee, and Kinnikinnic Rivers, inner harbor, Milwaukee, Wis.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, when this item was reached 
I directed an inquiry to the chairman of the committee whether 
in view of the fact that yesterday we adopted the policy of 
providing for the maintenance of the inner harbor at Lorain, 
and in view of the further fact that it is thé policy recognized 
through the bill to maintain the channel of all the rivers 
tributary to the coast and the Gulf, and also the Great Lakes, 
whether he would have any objection to providing specifically 
for this amount to be utilized for the maintenance of the 
channel of the inner harbor of the Milwaukee, Menomonee, and 
Kinnikinnic Rivers, where there is a tonnage of several mil- 
lion tons each year. For some reason or other the United 
States Government has not been undertaking the work of 
maintenance there, the work being confined entirely in prior 
years to the outer harbor as far as the channel is concerned. 
For a number of years I have directed inquiries to the chair- 
man of the committee concerning this feature of the work, and 
they have never been able to explain why the inner harbor at 
Milwaukee was excepted from the usual course of maintenance 
by the Government. 5 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] introduced the amendment, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has investigated 
this as carefully as he could in the limited time, and he sees no 
objection to the amendment, and hopes that it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nome Harbor and Apoon mouth of Yukon River, Alaska : Completing 
improvement of Apoon mouth of Yukon River in accordance with the 
report submitted m House Document No. 991, Sixty-third Congress, 
first session, $45,000; comple improvement of Nome Harbor in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1982, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document, $105,000; in all, $150,000., 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be an impres- 
sion amoi some of the Members of the House that this bill 
is not in interests of national defense and that those who 
are advocating its passage are not taking a broad, patriotic 
stand, but are in favor of the bill because of particular projects 
in certain localities. I do not believe there is a Member of this 
body who would advocate or vote for anything not in the 
interests of the successful prosecution of the war. When it is 
said that Members are not advocating this bill for national 
defense the criticism would seem to include the Commander in 
Chief of our military and naval forces and his advisers, upon 
whom rests the enormous responsibility of the successful con- 
duct of the titanic struggle in which we are engaged, for their 
approval has been given this measure and surely their purposes 
can not run counter to our national interests. 

It is a serious mistake to imagine that this war is going to 
be concluded in six months’ time, and it would be a serious 
and grievous error to send our brave soldiers to the battle 
fields of Europe and our courageous sailors upon the high seas 
without exhausting every means at our command to provide 
them with all the material and supplies of war that they can 
possibly need and use. To do otherwise would be to send them 
to needless sacrifice, and they must be supported by every 
resource available in the Nation. 

The war of to-day can not be won by the men at the front 
alone; it must be won by the entire industrial and commercial 


capacity of the Nation cooperating to the fullest extent with 
our military forces. In order to accomplish this purpose our 
commerce and industrial life must be developed to the highest 
possible point. It is imperative that the Government lend 
every assistance to our commerce in order that the productive 
capacity of the Nation may be as great as it is possible to make 
it, for in the last analysis the strength of the Nation lies in 
its wealth of resources. 

I wish to say at this time that in the great war in which our 
country is engaged the people of Alaska stand loyally and 
patriotically behind the Government. Alaskans have entered 
every branch of the military ahd naval forces and are ready 
to give themselves with devotion to the defense of the Nation's 
honor and the sacred rights of humanity. 

We Alaskans are few in number, and we can but add our bit 
to the man power of our fighting forces, but in material re- 
sources of vital importance in the prosecution of the war we 
are very rich, and it is in the utilization of these resources of 
Alaska and their highest development at this time that the 
Nation can most benefit from its great possession in the North. 
It is in regard to the development of these great resources in 
Alaska that I especially appeal for the favorable consideration 
of two small items in this bill, an item of $105,000 for the 
creation of a harbor at Nome, and the other an item of $45,000 
om 25155 improvement of the mouth of the Yukon River, $150,000 


The Nome Harbor project is one of exceptional merit. There 
is at present no harbor of any sort for any craft at Nome, and 
vessels are forced to lie in an open roadstead several miles 
from the beach, During storms the nearest shelter is in the 
lee of Sledge Island, 27 miles distant. 

Large vessels bringing passengers and freight for Nome aud 
Seward Peninsula anchor 2 miles offshore and transfer their 
passengers and freight to lighters, which are towed to the 
beach through the surf and discharged. Some years ago there 
was constructed a caisson and tower about one-half mile from 
the beach in 12 feet of water. From this tower cables were 
extended te a similar tower on shore and passengers nud 
freight were taken ashore over this cableway. A year ago last 
winter this tram was completely wrecked by a severe storm, 
and the need for some adequate facility at Nome is now very 
great. 

Nome is the metropolis and distributing point for all of the 
coast of Alaska from the Kuskokwim River to Herschel Island, 
a distance of 2,000 miles. ‘Many gasoline and sailing vessels 
are engaged in the coastwise trade, making Nome their head- 
quarters and outfitting point. Numerous vessels ply back and 
forth between the Siberian ports, engaged in developing a 
rapidly growing trade. All of these vessels are now subject 
to great hardship by reason of there being no harbor of refuge 
at Nome, and no way that the passengers, mail, and freight in- 
volved in all the Bering Sea trade can be handled except 
through the surf. 

This project proposes to deepen the basin at the mouth of 
Snake River within the city of Nome, to widen and deepen the 
channel leading into the river from Bering Sea, and to protect 
this channel by two jetties. 

This will enable the lighters from the large vessels to be taken 
within the harbor and discharged there in safety, effecting a 
great saving in costs of handling. It will giyg the small gaso- 
line and other vessels comprising the “ mosquito fleet“ a safe 
refuge and an ample harbor, and greatly lessen the trials and 
hardships of all those engaged in the development of this far 
northland. It will give a great impetus to all lines of endeayor 
in that section. 

There was shipped to Nome last year merchandise valued at 
$1,049,245, for use in the town alone. The shipments to the 
Bering Sea settlements, which are in a great part landed ùt 
Nome and distributed from there in the small gasoline craft, 
totaled $4,105,999 for the year. The reports of the collector 
of customs of Alaska shows that the tonnage entered and cleared 
at Nome was exceeded only by two places in the Territory— 
Ketchikan and Cordova. 

Nome is one of Alaska’s most important gold eamps. The 
gold-bearing sands of the Nome district are of enormous extent ; 
they have been thoroughly prospected and developed and will 
continue to yield greater and greater annual returns for genera- 
tions. It is conservatively estimated that the gold production 
of Seward Peninsula will eventually total a billion dollars. Tin, 
platinum, bismuth, antimony, tungsten, and other rare metals 
necessary and vital in the manufacture of war munitions and 
supplies are found in the district. The-section to be benefited 
by these improvements contains the only tin mines on the conti- 
nent, which, during a short space of have produced over 
half a million dollars worth of metal and which, with properly 
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encouraged development, are susceptible to a very large expan- 
sion. And it is this project that makes this particular item 
essentially a war measure. There is at this time a great short- 
age of tin in this country, and nearly every department of the 
Government is spending every resource to obtain an additional 
and adequate supply. At this thme we are putting up, on this 
yery day, in the Territory of Alaska, 250,000,000 cans of salmon, 
and if it is possible to get additional tin it is hoped to make that 
product at least 50,000.000 cans more. There is nothing of more 
importance in supporting our armed forces and supporting our 
own people and the people of the allied countries than an ade- 
quate food supply, which must be prepared and preserved in tin. 

Nome also has a fur-trading industry of large proportions. 
Some years ago a few reindeer were imported from Siberia into 
Alaska, and to-day there are over 100,000 of them in the Terri- 
tory. This industry centers at Nome, and while it is as yet in 
its infancy, it is surely destined to develop into enormous pro- 
portions and become one of the food supplies of the Nation. 
Already considerable reindeer meat is being shipped to our 
Pucitic coast ports. \ 

The coast of Bering Sea is a very treacherous one. During 
the past 17 years over $1,000,000 worth of shipping has been 
lost in the vicinity of Nome and many lives have been sacrificed. 
As the small craft have been destroyed, many have not been 
replaced, owing to the hazards and risks involved, and this fact 
has greatly retarded the development of this most important 
section. The construction of this harbor will put new life and 
activity into the exploitation of these new fields. 

These sturdy Alaskan pioneers who have given the Nation over 
$75,000,000 in gold from the tundra of Seward Peninsula, who 
have opened up an area three times the size of the State of 
Massachusetts and made it productive, deserve some considera- 
tion at the hands of this Congress. In their behalf I appeal 
te you. = 

Now, with reference to the improvement of the Apoon mouth 
of the Yukon, I wish to say that the Yukon River is one of the 
great rivers of the continent, one of the noble rivers of the 
world. With its tributaries, which include the Tanana, the 
Porcupine, the Innoko, and the Koyukuk, all comparable to the 
Missouri, Ohio, and other Mississippi tributaries, the Yukon 
affords access to a great part of the interior of Alaska. The 
Yukon discharges two-thirds the water at its mouth that the 
great Mississippi of continental United States does. 

Large river steamers navigate this great river and its tribu- 
taries for thousands of miles, carrying passengers and supplies 
to the cities and camps and river distributing points, and thus 
far this has been the only means of affording settlement and 
development to this great section of the Territory. 

The Apoon mouth of the Yukon is its most easterly mouth, 
and is the one used by all navigation. For many miles from the 
mouth of the river Bering Sea is-shallow, and the river can be 
approached only by shallow-draft river boats. The terminal 
point for all Yukon River navigation is at St. Michael, 60 miles 
distant from the Apoon mouth. All ocean vessels from Seattle, 
Portland, and San Francisco transfer their cargoes at St. 
Michael to the river barges and steamers. 

A bar beyond the mouth of the river and in the open sea now 
obstructs navigation and makes it extremely hazardous. This 
fact causes great delay and expense to all vessels operating on 
this route, because they are unable to enter or leave the river 
except at the highest stages of the tide and under favorable wind 
conditions. It is hazardous and dangerous, because if a vessel 
grounds at this point it remains grounded for a day or more in 
the open sea, where sudden and violent wind storms arise. If 
a vessel could be assured of entering the river without delay, 
the weather can be safely judged for the time required to travel 
the 60 miles, but if the vessel is delayed at this bar, or un- 
fortunate enough to become grounded in the mud, it is at the 
mercy of a rising sea. 

There is a very great loss of time caused all navigation, and 
much danger to life and property, by reason of the existence of 
this bar at the mouth of the Apoon Pass. 

The statistics of the Treasury Department show that during 
the year 1916 there was shipped to the Yukon River Basin mer- 
chandise of a total value of $3,855,197. During this same period, 
the gold production of the Alaska camps in the Yukon Basin 
amounted to $7,100,000, according to figures compiled by the 
United States Geological Survey. The value of antimony and 
tungsten produced in the year was $100,000. New districts are 
continually being opened up along the river, the most recent of 
which, the Marshall Camp, during the first year produced a 
half million dollars and promises to produce added millions 
during the next year. 

It is of extreme importance for the settlement and develop- 
ment of all the Yukon drainage basin that this project under 


consideration be authorized and navigation thereby made reason- 
ably safe and expedient by the removal of this bar. 

The grandeur and magnificence of Alaska has become much 
better known during the past few years, and tourist travel down 
the Yukon is growing rapidly. No more beautiful trip can be 
taken in the world than to sail down this majestic river under 
the midnight sun. This travel is surely destined to become of 
tremendous volume and importance, and this small appropria- 
tion will do much to encourage the development of such travel. 

The United States Government is now engaged in building a 
railroad across Alaska, 400 miles of a line that will open up a 
new virgin country for farmers and miners and develop two 
vast coal fields. This railroad is being constructed from the 
interigr terminal as well as the coast terminal, and all the 
supplies for the interior terminal must go up the Yukon and 
Tanana Rivers. The loss of a single barge load of Government 
supplies at the mouth of the river would mean more than the 
cost of the whole project. 

I am personally familiar with the merit of this project, for 
only last summer I traveled up and down the Yukon with my 
family on the good ship Schwatka, which was unfortunate 
enough to run aground on this bar and was forced to remain 
there for 50 hours. 

Alaska, during the past 50 years, has received approximately 
$500,000 for river and harbor improvements, $10,000 a year for 
a territory of nearly 600,000 square miles, seventy-two times the - 
extent of my native State of New Jersey. With a coast line of 
26,000 miles, with thousands of miles of riverways, surely we 
have not been extravagant in our requests for improvements. 
We ask for these two smail appropriations, because they mean 
so much to the commerce, the industry, and the development of 
all that great northern section of Alaska, and so much to the 
comfort and happiness and safety of the loyal pioneers who are 
standing as the outposts of our Nation in the far Northland. 

The present year is the fiftieth of Uncle Sam's possession of 
Alaska. During this time the vast empire has been built up 
out of a wilderness by struggling, indomitable Alaskan courage 
and brawn. Until the last few years Alaskans were given little 
encouragement or aid in their efforts to open up the fastnesses 
ae ne the rich resources of cur Territory to the lap of the 
world. 

Alaska has many pressing needs. Government at a 3,000-mile 

range is not effective government, and if the Territory is to be 
permitted to develop naturally and to the full extent of its re- 
sources, Congress must grant it complete powers of self-govern- 
ment. The leading strings and red tape by which Alaska has 
been so long bound should be cut-away at once, and the Amer- 
ican citizens in that great Territory given the freedom and 
blessing of a real and adequate self-government, 
With the Nation engaged in the greatest war of all time, 
and the dormant resources of Alaska, such as copper, gold, coal, 
oil, rare metals, food fish, and timber products, invaluable to the 
Nation in the prosecution of war, the petty restraints and re- 
strictions which have caused stagnation in Alaska and acted 
as a discouraging deterrent to real development, should be sum- 
marily removed. Broad powers should be given the peuple of 
Alaska, and our citizens who have undertaken the pioneer work 
in our northern Territory should be given that latitude of action 
necessary in the development of a frontier country. Liberal 
appropriations should be given the Territory for aids and im- 
provements commensurate to the vast extent of its domain. 
{Applause.]} 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Secre 
separate amounts are given to individual projects, the amounts so 
named shall be e ded upon such separate projects unless, in the dis- 
cretion of the ef of Engineers and the etary of War, another 
allotment or division should be made of the same. Any balances re- 
maining to the credit of the consolidated items shall be carried to the 
credit of the respective aggregate amounts appropriated for the con- 
solidated items. s f 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sectien. 
I expected some one else was going to make this motion, but I 
desire to show what the effect of this section is. This section 
provides, as I understand, that Army engineers can group, as 
they have done in, this bill, different projects into separate 
groups. Money may be appropriated for those groups, and full 
authority given to the engineers to make the allotment to a 
specific project. Under the system proposed in this bill it will 
hereafter be practically impossible to strike out any project, 
however bad or unsatisfactory it may be as a commerce-bearing 
project, because it will be grouped with others, in accordance 
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with this new plan of Army engineers.. To show how close this 
came home to members of the committee, I may say that two 
members who are interested in respective projects on the Pa- 
cific coast objected to their projects being grouped together, for 
the reason that they desired to have appropriations remain sepa- 
rate and distinct. I only speak of that in passing because it is 
a suggestion that comes home to those who are interested in 
different projects, Under this provision it is possible hereafter, 
because we are establishing precedents, for Army engineers to 
first group any number of these different projects and then to 
determine how much money shall be appropriated for a specific 
project, and we are giving them power to make any allotments 
they may desire. Congress has heretofore claimed to be jealous 
of its powers and rights in specific appropriations that are being 
made, It will hereafter, by section 2, place Army engineers 
in the position where they will be continually importuned to 
make allotments for specific projects in which individuals are 
interested, and I believe it is unfortunate to place in this bill 
at this time or at any other time this provision. For that reason 
I have moved to strike out the item. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairmin, this matter is so important 
that I think we ought to have some explanation from the chair- 
man of the committee. It does seem that it absolutely revolu- 
tionizes the policy of Congress in this respect. While I am 
upon my feet I want to call the attention of the chairman to 
this fact: The language as it now rends authorizes any appro- 
- priation for maintenance, even though grouped, to be used for 
work of improvement. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Did not the last lump-sum appropriation take 
all of the unexpended balances to the extent of $5,000,000 and 
turn them over to the Army engineers? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; I understand; but Congress should 
declare that in a specific case, if it does so. If we have a 
bill with several million dollars for maintenance and this be- 
comes the law, there will always be the suspicion—and it will 
be an additional suspicion, let me say, I think very largely un- 
_ warranted—that items have gone into a bill under the guise 
of maintenance, whereas the real purpose is to get improve- 
ments. I do not think the chairman would desire that there 
should be any further complication in respect to these matters 
than now exist, and if this is to be done at least the words 
“any improvement” should be stricken out, so that it would 
be confined to maintenance where appropriations are grouped 
for maintenance and improvements permitted only where ap- 
propriations are grouped for improvements. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise in opposition to 
the motion to strike out this paragraph, because it has been 
discussed more than once during the consideration of this bill. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who last spoke, 
I am sure, is perfectly sincere, but I think his theory is founded 
upon an erroneous impression. Not only are grouped items a 
familiar method in river and harbor bills, but also this is not 
a new law which is proposed in this, section. As far back as 
the early days of the service of Mr. Burton, as the chairman 
of this committee, there have been grouped items, and the ap- 
propriations therefor haye been expended substantially as pro- 
vided in this paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask a question, because I want infor- 
mation? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the past has there been any case where 
items have been grouped and a maintenance appropriation made 
where that appropriation may be used under the will of the 
Secretary for improvement? That is my point. 

Mr. SMALL. In the river and harbor act approved March 
4, 1913, in section 7 I find this paragraph, which I think is sub- 
stantially the one under discussion, and I ask the gentleman to 
follow it in the bill here: Si 


Sec. 7. That where separate works or items are consolidated in this 
or subsequent rivers and harbors acts and an aggregate amount is ap- 
propriated therefor, the amounts appropriated shall, unless otherwise 
expressed, be expended in securing maintenance and improvement ne- 
cording to the respective projects adopted by Congress, after giving 
due regard to the ctive needs of traffic. The allotment to the re- 
spective works consolidated shall be made by the Secretary of War 
upon recommendations by the Chief of Engineers. In case such works 
or items are consolidated and separate amounts are given with each 
project, the amounts so named shall be expended upon such separate 
projects unle: in the discretion of the cretary of War, another 
allotment or division should be made of the same. Any balances re- 
maining to the credit of the consolidated items shall be carried to the 
credit of the respective aggregate amounts appropriated for the con- 
solidated item, 


Mr. LENROOT. It is somewhat different in phraseology, but 
in reference to the point I make it is the same. Now, I would 


like to ask the gentleman what the practice has been, if there 


has-been a grouping of appropriations for maintenance, whether 
any portion of that has been used for improvement? 

Mr. SMALL. The practice has been this, and I am very glad 
the gentleman asked the question in that way. In the annual 
report of the Chief of Engineers estimates are submitted either 
for maintenance, if it is a completed project, or for continuing 
improvement. Now, in these grouped items there may be, say, 
eight items, all for maintenance, we will say, and out of the 
eight, estimates are only made for three of them. The gross 
amount appropriated is based upon the amount estimated for 
those three items, and expenditures will be confined to those 
three items unless before the end of the fiscal year, by reason 
of some unanticipated condition, there should be some deteriora- 
tion in the channel of those’ for which no estimate is made, 
either by flood conditions or some other unanticipated deteriora- 
tion of the work. If no deterioration in the channel or works 
should occur before the end of the fiscal year, all the appropria- 
tion would be expended in accordance with the original estimate. 
If there should be in the consolidated item an appropriation for 
the further improvement of any project, the appropriation 
would be expended on that project, unless some unforeseen 
l should require the diversion of a part of the appropria- 

on. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thoroughly agree that is the correct prac- 
tice, but the gentleman will see this language does not limit it 
to that practice at all. That is my point. 

Mr. SMALL. I am very glad the gentleman made the sug- 
gestion, and I promise we will study it before a future bill is 
subinitted. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all I ask. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
further inquiry? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says that he will consider 
it before another bill is presented. Will the gentleman, under 
that condition, be willing to strike out the words, in line 19, “ or 
hereafter,” so as to have it only applicable to the present bill, 
to the appropriations that are available at the present time? 

Mr. SMALL. Well, it has been so carried heretofore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall in the reading of the pro- 
vision in the prior bill the words “or hereafter” were carried. 

Mr. SMALL, J am perfectly willing that should go out. We 
want to act in good faith in the matter, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Should it not be “or hereafter and“? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
there is pending a motion to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a preferential motion, Mr. Chair- 
man, to perfect the paragraph by striking out the words “ar 
hereafter.” `: 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. “Or hereafter and.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is line 19, page 28. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer it as a substitute 
or as an amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 19, strike out the words or hereafter.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will yield, the word 
“and” ought to go out. It says “ where separate works or items 
are consolidated herein or hereafter and.” 

Mr. SMALL. I think the correct amendment is to strike out 
“or hereafter.” That makes better language. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That in all cases where the authorized project for a work of 
river or harbor improvement provides for the construction or use of 
Government dredging plant, the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, 
have the work done by contract if reasonable prices can be obtained. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman the reason for 
this section. It is not found in previous bills, 

Mr. SMALL. Is the gentleman referring to section 3? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. i 

Mr. SMALL. As I understand, the purpose of that is for bet- 
ter administration. Frequently an appropriation provides that 
work shall be done by Government dredging plants, but it may 
well happen that by reason of a demand for work by private 
dredging companies and their bidding against each other, con- 
ditions may arise by which the work can be done cheaper than 
by the Government plants. And it is only for the purpose of 
economy that this is done. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid the gentleman 
has forgotten the purpose in other bills of expressty providing 
that certuin work shall be done by the Government itself, and 
when he refreshes his recollection he will remember the cir- 
cumstances. I remember them very well. There were three 
or four cases in one of the recent harbor bills, where the bids 
for contracts had been very large, and Congress determined 
that a portion of the work—and it was only a small portion of 
it—should be done by a Government plant in order that the 
Government might have a basis upon which to check the bids 
that were made so that the Government would know in a given 
case what a reasonable cost for doing the work was, One of 
the cases I remember was some of this canal work of the in- 
tercoastal canal, and it seems to me it was a proper, wise, and 
beneficial provision. It was not extensive, but certainly operated 
to the benefit of the Government, and I do not believe that that 
should be stricken out at this time, because with these in- 
creasingly higher and higher bids the Government should have 
some basis, by doing some of its own work, of determining 
what a reasonable price is. And for that reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman not having given any other reason than 
that which he has given, I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr, Chairman, I wanted to ask the chair- 
man some questions about that. I know some cases heretofore 

where work has been authorized to be done by contracts and 
authority has been given to the Chief of Engineers to construct 
a dredge where he could not get proper prices under the con- 
tract. That has frequently, perhaps universally, resulted in 
reasonable bids for the work. And I was just wondering why 
it was that section 8 was not framed along that line, which is 
just the reverse of what you have, that where the work is au- 
thorized to be done by contract that the Chief of Engineers is 
authorized to build a dredge unless reasonable amounts can be 
gotten by the contract. As you have it written here, where the 
work is authorized to be done by the dredge, he can let it out by 
contract if he gets reasonable rates. Just briefly reading it here, 
it occurs to me that you have got the cart before the horse, 

Mr. SMALL, I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
and to the gentleman from Wisconsin that this is a provision 
which was Inserted in the bill by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce; that is, in the last river and harbor bill in the last 
session. When we were formulating this bill I took occasion 
to consult with the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
and also with the Chief of Engineers, and the reason assigned 
was the one which I stated; that is to say, that conditions some- 
times existed by which the work was offered to be done by 
private dredging companies even cheaper than it could be done 
by the Government, arising, it was said, from unusual competi- 
tion or because of a dullness of work among the private 
dredgers, or for some similar reason. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me teH the gentleman 
one of the reasons for the labor situations that arise on certain 
Government works, On the jetty work on the north bank of 
the Columbia, done by the Government during the year ending 
with the last report, over 300 men were injured and quite a 
number of them disabled for life. The Government pays to men 
disabled by complete injury wages for one year. A man in- 
jured for life gets about $1,000, if he is working for the Govern- 
ment, but in the State of Washington and in many other States, 
if he is working for a corporation under the employers’ lability 
act he is paid a stuted sum per year for the balance of his life. 
As 1 said, an the north jetty of the Washington side of the 
Columbia River more than 300 men were injured in one year. 
The hospitals in the counties on the north side of the river were 
filled with these men who have used up the one year’s Govern- 
ment sulury in hospital fees, and so forth. Now they find them- 
selves turned out and repudiated by the counties and State on 
the ground that they were not working for the State, and they 
are left as Ishmaelites—helpless—all begging me to introduce 
special bills for their relief. 

Mr. SMALL. I was diverted at the time from the fact that 
Col. Newcomer, representing the Chief of Engineers, when he 
was before the committee was examined about this paragragh, 
and this is what he said: 

That was introduced in the Senate Committee on Commerce with 
the Iden, particularly in view of the present situation of the cost of 
construction of Government dredges, that where a project provides 
for a dredge, as for instance, at the mouth of the Brazos River, it 
may be preferable, instead of constructing the Government plant at 
this time, to do the work by contract until conditions are more favor- 
able for building the dredge. It is simply a preeantion in the interest 
of economy the present administration of the work. We have 
hitherto had 5 of law for doing work by hired labor where 
contracts are provided for, and here is practically the reverse of that 
proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMALL. I will. 


Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman knows in this present bill 
there is not one single item that requires the work to be done 
by the Government, and in bills that it did require it it was 
for the very purpose that dredges had already been provided 
and were in operation, 

Mr. SMALL. Well, I might eite the gentleman to Grays 
Harbor, Wash., a very important improvement, where the recom- 
mendaflon was made for the authorization of a dredge. But the 
engineers did not advise the inclusion of an authorization of a 
dredge in this bill on account of the great expense involved. 

Mr. LENROOT. In this particular case it would not require, 
under section 3, that that work be done by contract, because that 
was one of the cases where the Government had an option of 
either doing the work on Government account or by contract. 
But there are four or five cases where, for the purpose I stated, 
Congress deemed it desirable that a small portion of the work 
should be done on Government account for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the reasonableness of the bill under the contracts. Col. 
Newcomer was not here at that time, and was not informed, and 
could not have been informed of the purposes for which it was 
done. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the paragraph had better remain in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That for examinations, surveys, and contingencies for rivers 
and harbors for which there may be no special appropriation, the sum 
of $200,000 is hereby appropriated: Provided, That no preliminary ex- 
amination, survey, project, or estimate for new works other than those 
designated in this or some prior act or joint resolution shall be made: 
Provided further, That after the regular or formal reports made as re- 
quired by law on any examination, survey, project, or work under wa 
or proposed are submitted no supplemental or additional report or esti- 
mate shall be made unless ordered by a concurrent resolution of Congress : 
And provided further, That the Government shall not be deemed to have 
entered upon any project for the improvement of any waterway or 
harbor mentioned in this act until funds for the commencement of the 
proposed work shall have been actually appropriated by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
strike out the section. S 

Mr. TREADWAY, Does the gentleman mean the section or 
the parágraph? 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean the paragraph. 

I think if there ever was a time when we ought not to pass 
a provision of this sort, this is the time. It can not be said 
that these surveys which are sought to be authorized by this 
paragraph will have anything whatever to do with the emer- 
gency caused by the war. I do not believe the chairman of the 
committee, even, enthusiastic as he is for the development of 
water transportation, so that the products of the field and the 
mine and the factory may be moved from place to place to 
supply the soldiers engaged in the conduct of the war, would 
say that this would add one iota to the facilities that are sup- 
posed to be needed for the successful conduct of this great enter- 
prise upon which this country is already engaged. 

If we can save $200,000 by striking out this paragraph and 
preventing the expenditure of money that may follow as the 
result of these surveys, we Will have done at least something 
to prove that we are not engaged entirely in an effort to further 
empty the Treasury of the United States. Unless it be the item 
that provides for the removal of the sand bars at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, where we are already training 12,000 
men to supply the ships of war, I do not think there is an item 
in this whole list of 75 surveys that is justified, and not one 
dollar of money ought to be expended for them. It is not 
merely the $200.000—— 

Mr. OSBORNE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. ` 

Mr. OSBORNE. I ask the gentleman if he knows anything 
about the item on page 36, authorizing a survey of Los Angeles 
Harbor, Cal., witk a view to dredging a channel of adequate 
width and depth in the west basin? 

Mr. MADDEN. Personally, no. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I would like to tell him something abont it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the time. The gentleman can do 
that in his own time. 

What I do say is—and I say it without fear of successful 
contradiction—that whatever we do by the adoption of this 
section will not add one iota to the facilities required to con- 
duct this war; not an iota; because the surveys are to be made 
merely, and no expenditure of money except for surveys is 
authorized. No work can be conducted under the surveys until 
a final concurrent resolution is enacted or a bill passed appro- 
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priating the money under the survey until the Board of Engi- 
neers approves the projects and it is reported upon favorably by 
the Secretary of War and reported by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors to the House and then to the Senate and they act 
upon it and the President signs the concurrent resolution or 
the bill. That procedure will take a year before we begin to 
realize on the expenditure that is to be made under this section, 
And now, if we are in earnest in our desire to promote the public 
welfare, if the chairman of the committee and the members of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors are sincere, as they say 
they are, in the conservation of the public interest and in the 
promotion of the public welfare, here is a chance for them to 
prove it by joining with other Members and striking out this 
item which provides for the expenditure of $200,000, which has 
no place in the bill as an emergency war measure. 

I am quite sure that the Secretary of War did not certify to 
this section or to the items that follow or to the expenditures 
which would result from its enactment, as emergency war 
measures. I am quite sure the President of the United States 
was not consulted about these surveys, and I am quite sure 
that if he had been he would simply declare that they have no 
rightful place in the bill, because they are in no sense emergency 
measures caused by the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. HICKS and Mr. OSBORNE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, and I am going to 
ask permission to speak for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to that. Nobody has been allowed to 
speak 10 minutes on this question. I am surprised at the gen- 
teman attempting to filibuster. [Laughter.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from New York is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Mappren, of Illinois, having moved to strike out the 
paragraph referring to surveys, the Chair recognized Mr. HICKS 
in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I am glad to follow 
the genial gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]}. Oftentimes 
he is right, but sometimes he is wrong, and now I think he is in 
error in what he has said. I am going to lay before the House 
three matters in regard to these surveys that have just been 
objected to. 

Let me say, in the first place, that I am strongly in favor of 
the great costal canal system which has been advocated so con- 
sistently and so ably by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. Let me say also that there have been statements made 
on the floor of this House in regard to these coastal canals— 
statements made in good faith, but in ignorance—which can not 
be substantiated by facts. Men assert that because there is the 
great Atlantic Ocean it is absolutely useless and nonsensical to 
build a great canal parallel with the shore line, the inference 
being that because we have a great body of water near at hand, 
it is an extravagance, a useless extravagance, to build a canal 
within a few miles of the coast. - 

Now, of course, to men who know the sea it is absolutely un- 
necessary for me to say anything to refute that proposition. 
Those of us who come from marine districts, those of us who 
may have had some actual experience upon deep water, know 
that it is only on rare occasions, extremely rare occasions, that 
a small, deeply laden vessel can venture out to sea. Gasoline 
having revolutioni the marine engine, small-cargo boats are 
now the rule, and for a small boat, which is the usual and most 
profitable method of distribution, to venture on the ocean is 
risking not only the cargo of that vessel but the crew as well. 
On land the day may be as clear and calm as it is here in Wash- 
ington to-day, but the ocean may be telling the story of a storm 
of several days ago, far out at sea, the echoes of which roll 
in billows and cresting waves that will endanger any but large 
vessels. And at all times vessels in tows—the most profitable 
way to handle water freight—are liable to break away under 
the swell of the sea. The wash of even small waves on a ves- 
sel deck loaded with coal or sand or any bulk commodity is 
wasteful in the extreme, and when gentlemen rise on this floor 
and say it is ridiculous to spend money for canals because they 
are close to the ocean it is because they are not acquainted 
with deep water. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not talking about the canal at all. I 
was talking about these surveys. 

Mr. HICKS. I was not criticizing the gentleman from Chi- 
cago because of the canal system. I recognize that the gentle- 
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man is a great and able sailor, coming from the raging main 
of Lake Michigan [laughter], but I was merely referring to 
what has been said about this canal proposition by other gen- 
tlemen, and not by the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; but that is not talking to the pending 
question. The canal has nothing to do with this question at all. 
Talk to the question. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed to proceed for 
a few moments without interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York will pro- 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
favor of a survey? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to strike it out, and the gentleman from Long Island is 
talking to the amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. I merely made the statement with regard to 
canals as a whole. Now we are talking about specific items. 
I have three items in this bill which call for surveys, one for a 
breakwater at Gardners Island, one for dredging Sterling 
Basin, and one for constructing the South Side waterways. I 
will first take up Gardners Island. Let me say in regard to the 
military importance of this survey that the Navy Department 
has established a great practice zone in Gardners Bay, and laid 
it off in ranges, and during the summer they have target and 
torpedo practice on this body of water. Formerly a great And 
spit ran from the north side of Gardners Island out north- 
ward, with a fort situated on the end, placed there by the Gov- 
ernment. That sand spit gave protection to the bay inside, 
but a few years ago a great northeaster came and swept over 
that piece of ground, cutting it through, and to-day the north- 
ern part of Gardners Bay is only about one-half of what it 
was a few years ago. By putting a breakwater upon that 
piece of low ground you will restore Gardners Bay to what it 
was formerly; you will protect the property on this part of 
Long Island, and afford the protection so necessary to the 
target practice of the Goyernment. This breakwater with 
Gardners Island will afford the first line of defense for the 
waters around Shelter Island and Greenport. 

The next project which I have in the bill is for a survey for 
an anchorage at Sterling Basin, Greenport. 

It is a landlocked arm of Greenport Harbor situated at the 
northeastern end of Long Island, about 115 miles from New York. 
Its distance from the New England coast across the Sound is 
about 20 miles, Sterling Basin has an area of about 16.5 acres 
inside the harbor lines, The depth of the anchorage and of the 
entrance thereto at present is insufficient, being only 3 an 4 
feet at low water in the deepest parts. As the bottom is soft 
the cost of the improvement would be inconsiderable. Green- 
port Harbor was improved some years ago by the construction 
of a breakwater and by dredging, and in the annual report of 
the Chief of Engineers for 1895 Col, Robert stated, in his opin- 
ion, “the harbor is worthy of further improvement by the 
United States with the object stated—that is, deepening the 
anchorage ground in Sterling Basin and widening and deepen- 
ing its approaches.” In 1909, then Col. W. M. Black, of the 
Corps of Engineers, reported, “It would appear that the com- 
mercial conditions of Greenport warrant the improvement re- 
quested; therefore, in my opinion, the harbor is worthy of 
improvement.” In 1910 the district officer recommended the 
dredging of the basin to a depth of 10 feet with the forma- 
tion of a channel and approach of proper depth and width. 
Col. W. T. Rossell, of the Corps of Engineers, recommended 
that a depth of 6 feet be dredged, but that the area to be im- 
proved be reduced in size. This report was never acted upon. 
Greenport is one of the most important towns on the eastern 
end of Long Island and is a commercial center. It is the home 
port of a large fishing fleet and the point for shipment of large 
quantities of oysters, clams, and scallops, this industry employ- 
ing many vessels of deep draft. There are a number of ship- 
building concerns located here, employing many men. The sur- 
rounding country is a rich agricultural section. The need of 
increased harbor facilities is imperative in order to accommo- 
date the ever-increasing maritime development, and this basin 
should be deepened to 12 feet. . 

The next project and one of great importance is the South Side 
waterways development. 

Long Island, with a length of 123 miles and an area of 1,365 
square miles, has a population of nearly 3,000,000 people, of which 
the major portion live along the line of this proposed waterway. 
This vast aggregation of people demand increased facilities of 
transportation for the enormous quantities of commodities con- 
sumed and produced. Brick, lime, lumber, coal, cement, fer- 
tilizers, and material for road construction naturally belong to 
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water traffic. This canal would enable boats to discharge and 
receive cargoes in the very centers of the towns, for nearly all 
the larger villages on the south side of the island are situated on 
the estuaries and arms of the many bays that indent the shore 


line. There is a large amount of island-grown produce to be 
shipped westward, so that the freight to be shipped would be 
both outward and inward. ` 

Agricultural products, fish, and oysters would find their way 
to the New York markets by means of this canal, and these in- 
dustries are prime factors in our prosperity. Our farmers could 
bring their produce to the docks on the lateral canals for ship- 
ment to the city and out baymen would be enabled to take their 
catch direct to the New York markets, thus lessening the present 
cost of transportation, a saving which would inure to the benefit 
of the producer and consumer, 

From the military standpoint such a canal as contemplated 
in the preposed survey would have immense value, enabling 
light-draft war vessels to reach the eastern end of the island, 
protected the entire distance by the outlying sand bars. Supply 
vessels could also reach our warships patrolling the coast by 
the use of this canal without exposure to the dangers of the 
open sea. 

It is not a costly project, for the material to be dredged is 
soft and the chain of bays in nearly every instance already 
possess sufficient depth of water. The need is te connect these 
bays by dredging out and straightening existing shallow chan- 
* fels, cutting a short canal and constructing a few bridges. One 
of the connecting links, Jamaica Bay, is now being improved, 
and will shortly become one of the world’s greatest terminal 
harbors. It is the desire of the State officials to have the depth 
of this canal conform to that of the Erie Barge Canal, 12 feet 
at least. t 

New York State has appropriated $15,000 to help pay part of 
the expense of the survey and will dọ her share by providing 
funds to procure the right of way and will cooperate with the 
Federal Government in building this much-needed and entirely 
practicable canal. 

New York out of its own treasury has expended $140,000,000 
for the Erie Canal and terminals, and in view of the enormous 
amount which the State pays annually into the Federal Treasury 
should receive consideration for this and other projects in the 
bill. When I speak of the necessity of making these improve- 
ments, I speak not for a real estate development or of com- 
merte that we hope will come. New York makes no apology 
for her trade and asks no consideration for hopes or idle dreams. 
Our trade and our commerce are facts, not fancies, and New 
York, the premier city of the world, challenges in friendly 
rivalry the competition of the earth. 

Our industries on Long Island—agricultural, marine, and in- 
dustrial—add their share to the greatness of the Empire State, 
and we appeal to the Federal Government to do its share in co- 
operating with us in maintaining our prosperity. [Applause.] 

I ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I realize the interest of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks! in the meritorious 
surveys to which he has just referred, but I desire to call his 
attention to the fact that even should these surveys be adopted 
as they appear in the present bill, a generation will have time 
to grow up and these places will have an opportunity to increase 
largely in population before his particular surveys will ever be 
reached. In referring to the hearings on the subject of surveys 
I find that Col. Newcomer, in answer to a question propounded 
in the committee about the number of incompleted surveys, 
said: 

There are 106 cases still outstanding. The number of investiga- 
tions ordered is 1,864, and of that number 1,587 have been completed 
prior to this year, and 171 last year, leaving 106 remaining in addi- 
tion to those that were in the bill approved July 7, 1916, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Are not the surveys made in the order of 
their importance and not in their chronological order? 

Mr. TREADWAY. We have no evidence of that fact, Mr. 
Chairman, as far as I know. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it not a fact that a great many of the 
States and localities desire to improve these waters and can 
not do so until the Government has made the surveys of the 
waters? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Do T understand the gentleman to mean 
that these improvements are going to be made by the State 
authorities? 

Mr. CALDWELL. The one spoken of by the gentleman from 
New York just now has an appropriation of the State of New 
York to work on when the survey is made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does not the State of New York make 
the surveys? ‘ 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; let the State of New York arrange 
for that. I am talking about the surveys as they appear in the 
present bill, and I am heartily in favor of the motion made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx] to strike these sur- 
veys out of the present bill. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. My time is very limited and I want to 
refer to this one argument. 

Mr. HULBERT. I want the gentleman simply to yield’ for 
a brief statement on the question of the order in which the 
surveys are taken up. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman can make that statement 
in his own time, 

Mr. HULBERT. I am correcting the gentleman on the order 
in which the surveys are taken up. Is it not a fact that the 
surveys authorized 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have not yielded. If I 
can get more than five minutes I will yield. 

Mr, HULBERT. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I thought he 
invited me to ask him a question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, in our committee 
hearings the question was asked Col. Newcomer what is the 
need of these items for survey. He said: 

We did not really pay much attention to the question of surveys. That 
is a matter that we did not consider especially important from our 
point of view. There are a great many of those items in here that 
appen to me as being pda gy eased) At the same time they could be 
taken up if time permits. do not see any particular objection to them, 
and the amount, I think, is not great. 

There is the evidence of the representative of the engineers 
on the subject of the many surveys in which we are to-day 
asked to appropriate $200,000, and for the carrying out of which 
we are asked to employ engineers who can be of a great deal 
more service in the cause of national defense than they can in 
making the various surveys in different sections of the country. 
There are 106 in addition to those that went into the bill in 
1916 which have not been carried out. Therefore, it seems to 
ne nat we can rightly adopt the motion of the gentleman from 

nóis. a 

Mr. SMALL. Before the gentleman from New Vork proceeds, 
may I submit a request for unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like five minutes, 

Mr. OSBORNE. I want five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, I will make the request that debate close 
in 20 minutes, 

Mr, WALSH. I shall object to any unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I move to amend that, Mr. Chairman, 
by providing that the debate shall close immediately. . 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute that all debate close in five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I raise the point of no 
quorum. I do not see why anybody wants to fillibuster on the 
bill at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and one Members present, 

Mr. MADDEN. I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that the gentle- 
man is entitled to tellers. ,The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves that the debate close in 10 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Illinois moves to amend by making it immediately, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT] offers a substitute 
that the debate close in five minutes. The first question is on 
the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that all debate close immediately. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN: -The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from North Carolina as amended by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mappen) there were 24 ayes and 60 noes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I demand tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and five Members present, a quorum, and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Catpwet1.] demands tellers. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I withdraw the request. 

So the motion to strike out the paragraph was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr; Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that nothing hus been read since the motion to close debate. 

Mr. GARNER. I make the point of order that we have just 
3 to close debate on the paragraph and all amendments 

ereto. 

The CHAIKMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
preliminary examinations and surveys to be made at the following- 
tamed localities, and a suffl ent aum to pay the cost thereof may 
allotted from the amount provided in this section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 80, line 11, after the word “section,” insert: 

“provided, That not more than $250 shall be expended for any 
specific preliminary examination or survey.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment I propose 
be adopted, it would permit the surveys to remain in the bill; 
it would permit all the surveys to be made by existing organi- 
zations without any-increase of officials or men. I appreciate 
that there are many of these surveys that will require little 
beyond the data already in the hands of the district engineer. 
But when you come to a proposition of expending thousands of 
dollars in the employment of men and taking the time of engi- 
neers and officials in this time of war I do want to plead with 
this House not to go on record in favor of any such thing. We 
are to-day scouring the country and enlisting regiments of 
engineers to serve in this war. We want every West Point edu- 
cated officer in this war in order to win it. We ought not to use 
them for the purpose of spending months and months on sur- 
veys of very large magnitude, involving large crews of men, 
when every man is needed in the prosecution of the war. This 
is considered by some as a war measure. I do not impute any 
lack of good faith to those gentlemen when they do it, but 
surely they ought to remember that we are in war, and we ought 
not to be willing to lessen the possibility of a quick and suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war because we have some project in 
our district that we want a survey of. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does not the gentleman from 
Wisconsin realize that this bill could not pass if these surveys 
were not included? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would not say that. I may think it, how- 
ever, if the vote on this amendment shall be of the same char- 
acter as votes heretofore cast. How many of you think for 
a moment that if a bill were brought in here independently for 
each one of these surveys, like the Youghlogheny River, a very 
large survey, or like the one in Texas, involving a large crew of 
men, in this time of war, it would get many votes? How many 
votes do you think it would get? It ought not to get a single 
more vote now if we remember that we are at war. Our first 
duty is to our country. We all know there is not one of these 
surveys that will assist in the slightest degree in the successful 
prosecution of this war, but that, on the contrary, every ‘engi- 
neer, every man who is taken in making the surveys, will be 
just that much detriment to our country in the carrying on of 
the war. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit this brief 
statement: If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] de- 
sires to defeat about one-third of these surveys, perhaps more, 
his amendment will serve that purpose. Some of these examina- 
tions and surveys can not be completed within the limit of $250. 
It is impossible to estimate the exact amount. I take it that the 
gentleman hiniself had no official estimate from the engineers 
when he formulated his motion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 


Nr. SMALL. Certainly. . X 

/ Mr. LENROOT. My purpose is this: I am willing the surveys 
should be made when they do not require additional men; but if 
they do, then it will require more than $250. That is why I 
placed the limit. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the language of the gentleman's amend- 
ment is rather crude in carrying out his purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

- Mr. STAFFORD, I understand it is the purpose of the gen- 
tleman to complete this bill this evening? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman and 
to the committee to present a unanimous-consent request that 
this entire section be read and considered ns one, subject to 
points of order and amendments, so that we could hasten the con- 
sideration of the bill? ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I prefer that this amendment 
of mine be disposed of before that is taken up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am making the suggestion at this time 
in the time of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. I think in the interest of the economy of time 
it is a good sugcestion, and we shall ask it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. k 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have the following suggestion to make, 
which I think will meet the approval of the gentieman from 
Wisconsin and may meet the approval of the chairman of the 
committee. Instead of the language of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin adopt this language: 8 

Provided, That not more th 2 
average for the surveys below „ R 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, that would not do at all, because many 
of these surveys will not cost anything. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is just what I had in mind—that in 
eases where the survey will cost more than $250 the survey 
that is inexpensive will contribute its share. 

Mr. LENROOT. My whole point is to save the employment 
and time of officers and men outside of their ordinary duties. 
That is the purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague will yield, I 
think it is better that we should follow precedent here. We 
are providing for surveys just in the manner they have been 
provided for for more than 20 years. ‘The amendment here. 
as I said, would have no other purpose than to destroy some 
of the surveys proposed to be authorized by this bill, and I 
think that we can do no better than to observe the precedents 
in all former rivers and harbors bills providing for surveys. 
I hope the gentlemen will permit a vote to be taken. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one 
yery brief statement in, answer to one of the criticisms offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. Under the law the Chief of 
Engineers now has authority, which he universally exercises, to 
employ engineers from civil life to perform this work, and the 
department is now sending men from the active List, taking 
them away from the work to which they have been assigned in 
river and harbor improvements and assigning in their places 
officers of the Engipeer Oorps who are on the retired list. so 
that there is no force whatever in the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that we are taking Army engineers away 
from their work pertaining to this war and setting them upon 
river and harbor work. Š 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
Suppose we consider the item for Charleston and Cooper Itiver, 
S. C., from the entrance of. Saunders Creek, including Sound 
Creek channel, which is absolutely a war proposition, being near 
the coast and being within the vicinity of the navy yard and 
where naval vessels must come and go; suppose it costs more 
than $250 to make that survey when war is pending or existing, 
would the gentleman think it wise to stop all work because we 
only authorized $250? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Personally, I think the amendment is 
unwise. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it not halt preparation- 
for war? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think very likely. My only purpose in 
rising was to reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take up the time of the 
committee, but this amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, in my judgment, would be a very unwise thing to do. 
He just repeats the old saw that has been sawed over until it is 
threndbare—that you are taking useful Army engineers ond 
putting them at work on useless work. I want to call attention 
to a survey in this bill for my district. I do not know about the 
balance of them like I do about my own, but the district I rep- 


resent has a port and three subports. It carries a commerce of 
between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 tons, just about half the tonnage 
of the entire State of Texas. These waterways have been com- 
pleted mostly at the expense of the people, and here we have 
been putting half of our money against the Government’s half. 

Our wish is that instead of continuing to deal with them as 
separate entities, to wit, Sabine Pass improvement, Port Ar- 
thur improvement, Beaumont improvement, and Orange im- 
provement, that the projects should be surveyed as one project. 
It is proposed in this bill to resurvey them as one project, as 
they carry about half the commerce of the entire State of Texas, 
in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 tons. Now, then, two of these 
subports have been opened within a year, and on one of them— 
the subport of Orange—four shipyards are in actual operation. 
One ship has been completed and is in service; 15 ships are 
now under construction, 2 of which are practically complete; 
gross tonnage under contract, 41,600 tons; 20 ships under con- 
tract. At Beaumont two shipyards are in actual operation; 
one other shipyard under Government contract; for vessels, 
two others about to close contracts with the Government. 
Three other concerns have secured sites and are building ship- 
yards; one ship is completed and at sea; four are building. 
Those are the conditions on those rivers—the Neches and the 
Sabine. -My friends, the faeilities there are absolutely inade- 
quate to the commerce, The people have taken millions of 
their own money, and are taking it now; they are contem- 
plating a bond issue upon the citizens, despairing of the Goy- 
ernment taking hold of the matter, for a survey, with a view 
to further improving these waterways to answer the purpose 
of commerce. De you think it is fair that a proposition of this 
kind, such a national project, being used in a national way for 
the country, should be compelled to stand still during the war? 
These engineers are rendering as patriotic and useful service to 
the Government as though they were in France, England, or 
upon the western trenches. Now, then, that is a fair state- 
ment. I do not think $250 would survey it, 

In effect the gentlefhan’s amendment would be.to cut out a 
great many of the more important surveys in this bill. I do 
not know a more essential thing to win this war than to have 
these 10 or 15 shipyards construct these vessels and when con- 
structed have them able to get down to the sea and carry the 
commerce of the country to the allies who need it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the surveys will 
reach the completion of this work before the war is ended? 

Mr. DIES. You do not want to stop the wheels of progress 
just because we are in war. Our export trade this year is 
$7,000,000,000. Before the war it was two billions.’ We need 
better facilities to export these seven billions’ worth of exports 
than two billions in normal times. You need three times the 
ship facilities now to handle the $7,000,000,000 worth of trade 
that you did in peace times to handle the $2,000,000,000 worth 
of trade. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. 
Vote! “] 15 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been 
irying for several minutes to get an opportunity to emphasize 
one fact, at least, in connection with this survey matter that 
has not heretofore been presented. The provision for an ex- 
penditure of $200,000 is not mandatory, and the order in which 
the surveys are made, so far as their relative importance is con- 
cerned, rests with the sound judgment and discretion of the 
Chief of Engineers. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY], my colleague upon the committee, said that there 
was nothing before the committee to indicate the preferences 
with regard to undertaking these surveys. I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that in a river and harbor bill which became 
a law in July of 1916 there was contained an authorization 
for a survey of the Hudson River, at New York, and so impor- 
tant did the engineers deem it to be that they began work imme- 
diately, and when Congress convened in December, 1916, the 
report of the engineers was in the hands of the committee. fi 

A bill was introduced by me covering the particular item, and 
it was included in the bill which passed this House last Febru- 
ary, and which failed to pass in the Senate, due to the filibuster 
on the armed-ship bill. And it is in this bill. And if that par- 
ticular survey had not been passed last July it would not be 
possible, provided the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot] prevails, to get the survey under this bill, 


Chairman—— [Cries of Vote!“ 
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because so expensive is the cost of making a survey covering an 
important river like the Hudson, having a cominerce greater 
in value than the war-bond issue, that you can not possibly do 
it within the limit proposed to be fixed by him in his amendment. 

Now, I want to call attention to the necessity for a survey 
of the Harlem River, which is now being improved under a 
project adopted by Congress in 1878 with some supplemental 
amendments. Upon the Harlem River, if you please, in the lust 
year there were transported 15,000,000 tons of freight, having 
a value of $1,500,000,000, and the accommodation that you are 
giving the city of New York for carrying that tremendous coni- 
merce is the plan adopted by this Congress 39 years ago! We 
are progressive ! z 

On the 4th of July, 1918, the State of New York will put into 
full operation the great State barge canal, which will serve as 
a great relief to the tremendous commerce from the Great Lakes, 
a large part of which now passes through Canadian waters to 
world-wide ports. 

Is the policy of this Government so niggardly that you are 
unwilling now to appropriate a paltry $200,000 as a means of 
getting a survey of the Harlem River, after the people of the 
State of New York have expended $160,000.000 in the construc- 
tion of the State barge canal? How do you suppose, upon (his 
antiquated waterway, which is taxed to-day to its utmost 
capacity, we are going to be able to carry the enormous tonnage 
that will be brought down the Hudson into the Harlem River to 
be distributed to various terminals that my city and my State 
are constructing now at an expense of nearly $40,000,000, if you 
propose te pursue the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy limit- 
ing the cost of surveys to $250, which would not cover the 
expense of a survey of the Harlem River? The effect of this 
amendment is to authorize an examination of all the so-called 
“mud holes” and prevent an examination of real commerce- 
carrying waterways. 

Now, just a word, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the survey of 
the canal on the south side of Long Island, which my colleague, 
Mr. Hicks, was not permitted to explain. The State of New 
York has appropriated $15,000 for a field survey, looking to coop- 
eration between the State of New York and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Our progressive people, who have taken the lead in 
waterway development from Clinton's time, stand ready to-lay 
to appropriate $1,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring the right 
of way and turning it over to the Federal Government, which 
is only expected to dredge where necessary in order to secure 
a through canal upon that waterway. 

If you do not provide for it in this bill, you delay the prepara- 
tory work that is necessary in order to put that great improve- 
ment under way, which is one of the connecting links in the 
development of Long Island, to bring commerce into the great 
city of New York and help to feed a population now. approxi- 
mating 6,000,000 people. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think we can conduct 
Mae wae without hindering anything throughout the United 
States 

Mr. HULBERT. Well, I want to say to the gentleman some- 
thing he apparently is not aware of. There are a large number 
of Army engineers upon the retired list who would be perhaps 
unfitted physically to perform the tasks that will rest upon their 
brothers whom we are sending to France, and this House only 
recently passed a bill authorizing the Secretary of War to call 
those men back into the service, and it is they who will carry 
on the commercial pursuits, while the younger men will carry 
the banner of victory in France. [Applause.] 

It will be for the Chief of Engineers to determine which sur- 
yeys are urgent, and he will not undertake the work if he can 
not spare the officers. This work will not be permitted to in- 
terfere with the war, but if the war is over before we pass 
another river and harbor bill we must not let the adoption of 
a short-sighted policy by this House forestall our commercial 
development. [Applause.] 7 } 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Chairman, this bill making appro- 
priations for the purpose of improving the rivers and harbors of 
the Government is one of vital importance to the country at 
large. Nothing the Congress can do is of more importance to 
the people, both internally and externally, than to improve the 
waterways which are the natural arteries of trade and com- 
merce throughout the length and breadth of the country, in 
many instances affording natural transportation to the sea. For 
instance, in my State the Government has heretofore improved 
the great Kanawha River by the construction of 11 locks and 
dams therein, which affords transportation facilities for coal 
and coke and lumber for about 100 miles on the great Kanawha 
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River; thence to the Ohio River and op to the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and finally the Atlantic Ocean, at a freight 
rate of less than one-fourth of the same rate charged by the 
railroads. The Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Kanawha are 
very great and important navigable streams, but before their 
natural conditions are rendered available and, you might say, in 
a more perfect state for transportation purposes, additional 
improvements and expenditures of public funds will have to be 
made, and in due time will be made, by the Government. 4 

The item in this bill for the improvement of Hell Gate at 
New York, so as to create a depth of water of 40 feet, is of vital 
importance not alone fo New York City—the great money center 
of the world—but to the entire country as well, and I think 
this item is one of the most meritorious in the entire bill from 
one end to the other. It is particularly gratifying to me that 
the amendment for this 40-foot channel at Hell Gate was ac- 
cepted by the committee and included in this bill, for as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs I have a just appreciation 
of. its importance in providing a double entrance to and double 
exit from the New York Navy Yards, thus making the Hast 
River serve in the defense of New York as the Kiel Canal does 
to Germany. 4 

The New York delegation in this House is composed of some 
of the very finest Members in the House, and of that delegation 
my colleague, Mr. Murray Hurserr, a most excellent gentleman, 
is tireless in his efforts, painstaking, and courteous. He is de- 
serving of the gratitude of every man, woman, and child in his 
great city for the faithfulness and determination with which 
he has worked for the needed improvement at Hell Gate as well 
as for the improvement of the port of New York. He has been 
broad, liberal, able. and conscientious in his efforts to bring to 
the attention of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, which he 
himself graces as a member, as well as the membership of this 
House, the vital importance of these improvements, both at Hell 
Gate and the port of New York, and I have no doubt his people 
will appreciate his efforts at home in these respects as we appre- 
ciate him here as a faithful public servant. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of section 4 may be read before it shali be in 
order to offer amendments. 

Mr. MADDEN, I object. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
Clerk will read. 

.“ Mr, SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I move that 
the remainder of the section be read before it shall be in ordet 
to offer amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order. 

Mr. SMALL. Would not the gentleman from IIlinois agree 
in the interest of saving time? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from North Car- 
olina that nobody has been filibustering on this bill except the 
gentleman from North Carolina himself and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. Until within the last 5 or 10 min- 
utes all the time taken up in the Committee of the Whole to-day 
has been taken up by the gentlemen in charge of the bill. The 
bill would have been passed before now if those in charge of 
the bill had not taken up sọ much time. But I propose, Mr. 
Chairman, to exercise every right I have got from this moment 
on during the consideration of this bill. [Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. i 

The Clerk read as follows : ` 

Sterling Basin, at Greenport, N. Y., with a view tọ securing adequate 
width and depth. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out that 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the section. 

Mr, MADDEN. It is very apparent, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is no disposition whatever’ on the part of those in charge of 
this bill to exercise any economy in the expenditure of public 
money. Anybody must realize who has given some considera- 
tion to this question that the only purpose the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors has is to further embarrass the Treasury 
of the United States by taking all the money there is in it out 
of it. [Laughter.] Of course, if the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors was in favor of proper economy in the expenditure of 
public money they would have agreed to the motion to strike 
out these items for surveys; they would have agreed to that 
because they would have then shown that they were doing what 
they believed to be in the interest of the public service. But no. 
They give no consideration whatever to the public service or to 
the conservation of the public interest. They propose to econ- 
omize time by asking that the debate be closed on a particular 
item of the bill in which they are interested. There are five or 


The Chair does not think it would be in 


A 


six items bere in a single county, or two or three items in a 
single county, in North Carolina for surveys, one, I presume, in 
each of the counties of the district-of the gentleman who pre- 
sides over the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

We have items in this bill providing for surveys, not for the 
purpose of conserving the public interest, not for the purpose 
of winning the war, not for the purpose of doing the things we ` 
are charged to do, but for the purpose of getting votes for the 
bill. We have items in the bill sufficient to insure a majority 
of votes for the bill. Does anyone assume to say that these 
items would pass if they stood by themselves? Does anyone 
assume to justify them on their merits? There is no doubt 
about it. The time has come when the people of the United 
States ought to know that there is no disposition on the part of 
the majority of this House to do anything except to extrava- 
gantly spend the public money. They do not seem to realize 
that we are in war. They say this is “a war measure.” They 
say it is approved by the President of the United States. [Cries 
of “ Vote!”] 

Oh, gentlemen, you can shout “vote” all you please, but I 
am going to stand here and claim every right I have got, and 
I insist upon being heard. If you do not want to hear me, go 
into the lobby. I am going to talk whether you want to hear me 
or not. You can not drive me off the floor by shouting“ Vote!” 
You have got to haye something more meritorious than that to 
drive me off the floor. I insist on being heard. I insist that 
somebody on this floor should speak for the American people: 
I insist that somebody on this floor should speak in behalf of 
economy, and I insist that somebody on the floor shall call atten- 
tion to the Democratic extravagance ahd waste of public maney, 
and I am going to continue to do it, notwithstanding the fact 
that the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
protests that these items are in the interest of the public service 
and for the conduct of war measures, not one word of which can 
be proved to be the case. [Applause and cries of“ Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the pending paragraph 
and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to amend it by making it three 
minutes. . F 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will not take it all. You need not 
worry. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken any time 
on this bill before. This item and the. next three affect the 
district I have the honor to represent. They are meritorious 
items. ; 

The State of New York is spending thousands and thousa 
of dollars—yes, millions of dollars—in the development of 
these waterways, and all that we are asking for here is the 
cooperation of the United States Government. This provision is 
to map the waters adjoining a canal, the route of which is now 
being surveyed. There is no question in the world but that 
this is a meritorious provision. The question asked by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] is answered by the 
fact that a Republican State legislature has passed an appro- 
priation leoking to exactly the same thing, in which they will 
expend a great deal more money than the Democratic House is 
asked to expend. 

Gentlemen, it would not be right to close debate here to-day 
without taking exception to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] concerning the attitude of the gentlemen 
of the committee, There is no question but that the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has conducted 
this bill with great skill, with great forbearance, and he is 
entitled to the confidence and respect of the Members of this 
House for his fortitude in facing many irritating situations und 
in resisting the attacks made by Members on the Republican 
side of the House against this bill, the most meritorious -river 
and harbor bill that has ever been presented to the American 
Congress. .[Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The question being taken, the motion was rejected. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Flushing Bay, N. Y. j 
i move to strike out the paragraph just read 


The CHAIRMAN. All in favor of the motion 

Mr. MADDEN. Just n moment, Mr. Chairman. I insist on 
being heard. I do not believe there is any merit to this item in 
the bill. I do not believe the public money ought to be ex- 
pended in this way. I believe we ought to censider these items 
on their individual merits in every case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not yield. I think that under no 
circumstances ought we to waste the public money upon use- 
less expenditures. I believe that at this time the engineers 
of the War Department ought to be allowed to be taken from 
the work in which they are at present engaged in order that 
they may go over and help fight for the preservation of the 
Union. We have already enlisted nine regiments of Engineers 
from civil life, simply because we had to have men to go over 
and build railroads behind the lines in France, and we ought 
to take our own engineers from the various river and harbor 
improvements throughout the United States to lead the army 
of engineers now in France and going over there. The time 
has come when we ought to realize that we here in the Con- 


gress of the United States have a duty to perform, and that duty 


is to conserve the public interest. If we do not realize it, 
somebody will realize it for us, 

Mr. DUPRE. Will my good friend yield to me? ; 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill is supported here on the ground that 
it is a war-emergency measure. Does the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors [Mr. Smart] stand before 
ihe Members of this House and assert on his honor as a man 
that the survey for Flushing Bay, N. Y., is a war-emergency 
measure? N 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee state here that the expenditure of the money re- 
quired for this survey is justified by the*situation? 

Mr. DUPRE. What is the gentleman trying to do, filibuster? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am trying to exercise my right as a Mem- 
ber of this House, and to criticize the items in this bill that I 
believe have no merit. 

Mr. DUPRE. About which the gentleman knows little or 
nothing. 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Regardless of whether I know anything 
~ about them or not, I am not going to let the gentleman from 
Louisiana say ; 

Mr. DUPRE. Who is your very good friend, by the way 

Mr. MADDEN. My personal friend, yes. I decline to yield. 
J am a Member of the House, and have a right to talk about 
anything in theeUnited States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. Get up on the floor and talk in your 
own time. I propose to criticize every item in this bill that I 
believe has no merit, and I believe the expendifure of the 
publie money is not justified for the making of this survey in a 
time like this. We are drafting men into the service of the 
country to fight the battles of the Union; we are drafting the 
revenues of private citizens to pay the expenses of the war, yet 
we are taking money out of the Public Treasury for a purpose 
of no consequence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 4 

Mr. CALDWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 30 minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. I move that all debate on this paragraph be 
now closed. 8 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Fllinois [Mr. Manpen] to strike out line 22, page 30. 

The question being taken, the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Kill Van Kull from Shocters Island west to junction of channels 
with a view to dredging shoals between channels to provide anchorage 
grounds. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
paragraph. > 
My. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. Here we are proposing to ex- 
pend money to survey Kill Van Kull from Shooters Island. 
That must be a game resort, one of these delightful places 
where gentlemen spend their time in the hunter’s costume with 
a gun in their hand. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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Here we are en- 


Mr. MADDEN. 
gaged in an effort to appropriate money out of the Public 
Treasury to dredge the shoals between channels to provide an- 
chorage ground at Kill Van Kull, Shooters Island, one of 
those delightful spots where the angler and the hunter may- 
put in his time after his strenuous effort to get the coin of the 


No; I decline to yield. 


realm. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield and tell us where 
Kill Van Kull is? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. Here we are appropriating 
money out of the Public Treasury for Kill Van Kull, Shooters 
Island. Is there anybody in the House who will say that 
Shooters Island has any merit in connection with the war? Is 
there anybody here who would be willing to stake his reputa- 
tion that Kill Van Kull has any place in a war emergency? The 
President of the United States has requested the Congress of 
‘the United States to help him in every way in its power to 
have the war brought to a successful conclusion. We have en- 
acted laws conscripting men and laws conscripting money, and 
now the only dark spot on the face of an otherwise beautiful 
history since the 2d of April is the effort to appropriate money 
for Kill Van Kull, Shooters Island, in order that the hunter and 
the angler may find an easy place to rest after their busy toil. 
Oh, gentlemen, it is ridiculous to sit here representing the 
American people and spend money lavishly for so unworthy a 
project as Kill Van Kull. Why don’t you pay some attention to 
the President of the United States in his appeal for harmony 
and unity on the part of the American people and render him 
every assistance that can be rendered? While men in every 
quarter of the Nation are contributing their means not only to 
the war but to the maintenance of the Red Cross Society to the 
extent of $100,000,000 this distinguished Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors is devoting its time and energy wasting the 
money of the American people to the extent of $27,000,000 more 
out of the Public Treasury and thereby add to the burden of 
those who are already overladen with taxation that you have 
laid on their backs. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph be now closed. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Youghiogheny River, Md. and Pa.; Kiskiminitas River and Clarion 
River, Pa.; with a view to devising plans for flood protection and de- 
termining the extent to which the United States should cooperate 
with the States and other communities and interests in carrying out 
such plans, its share being based upon the value to navigation. >. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the paragraph be 
stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

-Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, lines 13 and 14, insert the following paragraph : 

“Youghiogheny River, Pa., from its mouth to West Newton, includ- 
ing the report of the existing and prospective water terminals.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman of the 
committee ought to explain a new amendment that is offered by 
him. Mr. Chairman, I demand recognition. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is en- 
titled to recognition. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I will explain the amendment 
if I may be permitted. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; if I may have some time following it, 
if I desire. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not think the gentleman will desire it 
after he hears the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this proposed survey will not cost the Government a 
cent. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. This has nothing to do with the item that 
has been stricken out? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; I do not insist upon the explana- 
tion. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Elin th River, Va., including eastern, 
and approaches thereto, - 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out that para- 
graph. That survey is now unnecessary in view of the report 
of the Secretary of War, based on the recommendation of the 
General Board of the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Trent River, N. C.. with a view to deepening the channel along that 
portion of the river known as Foys Flats. 

Mr. HOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 19, after the words “ Foys Flats,” strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add the following: “and creating a turning basin 
at the confluence of Mill Creek and Trent River.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HOOD. Mr. Chairman, I shall, with a great deal of 
pleasure, vote in favor of this rivers and harbors bill that we 
are now considering. I believe that it will add greatly to our 
economic conditions. It is essential for the successful conduct 
of our war that every encouragement be offered the producers, 
and giving them better water transportation will certainly be 
a great stimulant and make their efforts to produce abundant 
foodstuffs easier. I regret that it was not deemed wise to 
embody the new projects that appeared in the bill which passed 
the House at the regular session of Congress, but unfortunately, 
as a result of the congested condition of the Senate Calendar, 
was never considered by the Senate. 

The amendment I propose simply authorizes the survey not 
only along that portion of the river known as Foys Flats but 
gives authority for surveying a proposed turning basin at the 
confluence of Mill Creek and Trent River. Mr. C. E. Foy, a 
prominent business man of Newbern, N. C., wrote me on June 
21, in connection with this survey, as follows: 

We have been trying for some time to get the Trent River improved 
so as to locate and develop certain large industrial-interests at that 
point, The river is not quite wide enough there for the usual barge 
or vessel which we should want to go in there from Baltimore and 
Norfolk to turn around. In order to do this successfully, the mouth 
of Mill Creek, which empties into Trent River at Pollocksville, should 
be pumped to a greater depth, so as to make a turning place at that 
point. It would also give the people an 1 to establish a 
cotton yard just up the creek where boats might be loaded with cotton 
and other products, 

The town of Pollocksville, with several hundred inhabitants, 
is located near the proposed location of the turning basin, and 
vast quantities of merchandise and farm products are trans- 
ported over the river. Large quantities of marl, which is used 
by farmers as fertilizer, is embedded in the vicinity of the river, 
and the creation of a turning basin and the deepening of Foys 
Flats would be a great help in getting this marl to the farmers. 

Under date of May 7, Mr. Walter West, an officer of the 
Trent River Marl & Lime Co., wrote me as follows: 

We were compelled to turn down several thousand dollars“ worth of 
orders from the counties of Hyde and those adjoining because we could 
not get boats of sufficient size to our landing. Twelve miles the 


river our le are unloading $7,500 in machinery to-day an 
8 rity in our efforts to get out the marl in paying 


western, and southern 


are 


prepared to invest $50,000 
quantities, but as more than one-half of the output is ship by water 
you can readily see how we will be handicapped in production. We 


are putting in improvements that will turn out between 50,000 and 
100,00 tons this summer and fall, but if we have no better means 
of transportation than at present, we will be seriously held up. 

With the exception of Foys Flats there is a channel depth of 
6 feet at dead low water, which is equivalent to 9.3 feet at 
mean low water as far as Pollocksville. - 

Pollocksville is located about 15 or 20 miles above Newbern, 
where the Trent River empties into the Neuse River. When 
the boats reach Neuse River they have no trouble in reaching 
the commercial centers. 

I have several other items in this bill for surveys, and, with- 
out an exception, they are all meritorious and worthy of favor- 
able consideration, It is indeed difficult for gentlemen who 
are not acquainted with the conditions that confront the people 
of my district who are dependent upon transportation by water 
to understand how much benefit is derived by reason of the 
improvements of their waterways. 

If you will indulge me, I desire to briefly call your attention 
to the merits of the various other surveys which the committee 
has been kind enough to embody in this bill for my district. 
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SMITHS CREEK, 


There is an item providing for the survey of Smiths Creek, 
Pamlico County, N. ©. There is great need for the removal of 
several lumps and projecting points in the entrance channel at 
the mouth of this creek, known as Oriental Harbor. The project 
for this improvement was adopted by the rivers and harbors act 
of 1910, which provided for the excavation of a basin in the 
small bay located in the center of the town of Oriental and just 
inside the mouth of the creek to the depth of 10 feet at mean 
low water, It was provided that local interests construct a 
bulkhead for the deposit of dredged material. The bulkhead 
was constructed by the people of Oriental, but unfortunately a 
controversy arose in regard to the capacity of the bulkhead to 
hold the material dredged. The people of Oriental contended 
that the dredging company, through carelessness, tore down a 
portion of the wall; on the other hand, the Government con- 
tended that the bulkhead was not constructed in a proper man- 
ner to hold the excavated material. They therefore abandoned 
the project. 

Messrs. W. J. Smith & Son, prominent business men of Orien- 
tal, wrote me in connection with this matter as follows: 

The bulkhead on the outer portion of the basin was constructed by 
the Oriental Bulkhead Co. according to blue prints furnished by Mr. 
Brown’s engineers office at Wilmington, N. C. At that time the con- 
struction was of ample N to hold the mud had the dredging com- 
pany dorfe their duty. But instead their wire cables were fastened to 
the bulkhead wall by which the dredge was swung. The end of the 
22-inch discharge pipe was dumped in 4 feet of the bulkhead wall, 
pouring a steady stream of mud and water, cutting up ground beneath, 
aS down the wall for some distance, The wall stood at all other 

Oriental is a prosperous town of several hundred people, and 
the improvement of this harbor will be a great commercial ad- 
vantage to these people. Thousands of tons of commerce go in 
and out of this harbor monthly. I earnestly hope that Members 
will vote favorably upon this project so that another opportunity 
may be given to finish the improvement undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment or make such improvements as are essential. i 

Oriental, to a large extent, is used as a distributing point for 
traffic from Morehead City and Beaufort, and is in close prox- 
imity to New Bern, Washington, and other centers of commerce. 

BROAD CREEK, 


Another item provides for a survey of Broad Creek, Pamlico 
County. Broad Creek empties into Neuse River, and for several, 
miles up the creek there are located on both sides mercantile 
establishments, lumber mills, and fish and oyster factories. 

The towns of Pamlico and Whortonsville are also located on 
this creek, and these people are dependent solely upon water 
transportation. The deepening of the creek would be a great 
help to the people living adjacent thereto, and I am sure it is a 
matter worthy of approval. 

Mr. T. G. Wise, a well-known lumber manufacturer of that 
section, in writing me, says: 5 

There is 7 feet low water up the creek, a distsħce of 200 yards to 
the west of the Dale Mill site. The channel along there is now about 
5 feet, and to make the channel 7 feet it would be necessary to dig a 
space of about 1,200 yards. I do not think it would cost exceeding 
$ Saa to do this work, and thereby remedy the shallow portions of the 
creek, 

QUEENS CREEK, 

There is another item in reference to Queens Creek, Onslow 
County. This creek is located in Onslow County and empties 
into Onslow Sound, and is the only way by which the people 
of that section can get merchandise and dispose of farm prod- 
ucts except to haul same over dirt roads for 15 or 20 miles. 
Mr. S. A. Starling, a well-known merchant and farmer, in writ- 
ing me in connection with this survey, says: 

This creek is the only way by which we can get goods and fertilizers 
and carry off our farm products without carting them for a distance of 
about 15 or 20 miles. ere is a lot of freight handled up and down 
the creek, as much as from 15 to 30 tons a week, and if we can have 
this creek Pee. opened up to Hubert, where the boat now goes, 
there would be a great deal more business done, and it would save to 
the farmers in t entire county an immense amount in the way of 
cheapening their freight rates. 


I know this is a meritorious and worthy proposition. 
NORTHEAST RIVER, s 


The only other item I have for a survey in the bill for my 
district is Northeast River. This river is navigable as far up 
as Hallsville, and it is the purpose to have it surveyed from 
Hallsville to the mouth of Goshen Swamp, a distance of a few 
miles. : 

These people have no railroad facilities, and they are anxious 
to haye the channel of the river dredged and trees, underbrush, 
and other obstacles taken from the bed of the river so that boats 
ean operate to the mouth of Goshen Swamp. A petition was 
submitted to me, signed by over a hundred of the best citizens 
of that vicinity, asking that Congress authorize a survey in 
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en der to ascertain the advisability of undertaking the improve- f- 


ment. 

All of these surveys are exceedingly important to my constitu- 
ents. With the expenditure of a trifling amount, I believe cir- 
cumstances will so develop that the Government can make such 
improvements as will be for the convenience, welfare, and happi- 
ness of the people adjacent to these wa 

I earnestly appeal to Members of Congress to allow these 
items to remain in the bill. 

A leading newspaper of my district, the Sun-Journal, in a 
recent issue, had the following to say: 


Accordin 
in river s 


ting the waters of this section. Quite a arge 


pos o crop is bein 
t cars, and E eee 
in the transportation of general freight. 

The streams down in this section of my district are swarming 
with small boats, laden with fish, fruits, vegetables, truck, and 
other kinds of commerce, hastening same to the markets. In 
this day of the scarcity of foodstuffs and high prices, it seems 
to me the Government should not deny the expenditure of a 
few dollars that might enable the marketing of foodstuffs that 
might otherwise decay for lack of transportation. In turn, the 
boats carry merchandise, fertilizer, and other supplies back to 
the farms where they are able to produce another crop. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I think there is no objection 
to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph as amended. I do not know where Trent River, N. C., 
is, or how deep it is at present, how wide the channel is, or 
how much water there is in it, whether it has any water at all, 
or what these flats amount to, whether they are simply swamps, 
whether you want to drain swamps in order to reclaim land, 
or if this is proposed to be done in the interest of navigation. 
It seems to me, if you are going to drain these flats at the ex- 
pense of the Government, that there. ought to be some coopera- 
tion on the part of the people of North Carolina. 

I have no objection to cooperating with the people of North 
Carolina in any legitimate enterprise, but there is no reason 
on earth why the Government of the United States, including 
the people of Illinois, should pay taxes for the purpose of deep- 
ening a river, if there is a river there, or putting water into a 
channel, if there is a channel there. Nor is there any reason 
why they should pay taxes for the purpose of reclaiming a lot 
of bogland unless you want to cut the turf and use it for fuel 
in place of coal, which I understand is not found in this section 
of North Carolina. Of course, turf is useful as a fuel, and it 
may be, inasmuch as the food bill which we passed a day or 
two ago provides that we shall conserve and control and regu- 
late the production and distribution and sale of feeds, food, 
and fuel, that the draining of these flats down there, which as I 
understand consists of bogs on which I understand grows a lot 
of turf which will prove useful to obtain fuel. But I do not 
think that the money out of the Public Treasury ought to be 
used to create a condition in that section of North Carolina 
which will enable you to engage in the fuel business and thereby 
reap a rich harvest as a result of the war. If it is true that this 
is an emergency war measure, on that account I am not so cer- 
tain that I have not made a mistake in moving to strike it out, 
for I am inclined to do everything within my power to help con- 
serye the natural resources of the country, even the water that 
we are obliged to put into some of these creeks by the construc- 
tion of artesian wells. 

Mr. HOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOOD. Does the gentleman regard marl containing the 
ingredients of phosphoric acid, carbonate of lime, and potash 
essential to the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I would think that is one formation 
that is not worth much anywhere on earth except for the pur- 
pose of destroying the utility of land on which it grew. I have 
seen marl in such places you could not dig it at all; you could 
not even dynamite it. Marl is one of those fractious substances 
that can not be even drilled into and blown out by dynamite, 
and sometimes it is nothing but blue elay and pebbles or round 
stones washed smooth by the floods of time. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I wiil. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Does not the gentleman think that we ean 
conserve the resources of the country by defeating this bill? 


Mr. MADDEN. I do; and I think we are conserving the 
Treasury of the United States to some extent. I think the time 
has come when raids on the Treasury are no longer popular. 
The time was, I believe, when such things were popular; but 
the time is here when they are not going to be popular any more. 
We have already authorized an expenditure of $12,000,000,000 
of the American people’s money for the conduct of the war. For 
all war measures I am in hearty accord with the President of 
the United States, but this is not a war measure. x 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Lynchs River, S. C. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee awindment. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page a between lines 2 and 3, insert: 

= PERS ayo and Congaree Rivers and Columbia Canal, at or near Colum- 

S. C., with a view of combining improvements tor navigation and 

nrg power, co tion to be given to any proposition of local 
Pion pei 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, and my reason for the point of order is the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors has no jurisdiction over water power or 
‘over dams. That belongs to the committee 

Mr. SMALL. I ask to strike out the words “ water power.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by striking out the 
words “water power.” The Clerk will report the amendment 
as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
between lines 2 and 3 


insert: 
Congaree Rivers and (Erne Canal, at or near Colum- 
bia, S. C., with a view of combining improvements for navigation 


Mr. SMALL. I would like to strike out the word “ combin- 


Mr. MADDEN. I make a point of order against the amend- 

ment as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
sen 5 

8 Rivers and Columbia Canal, at or near Colum- 
bia, S. re with a improvements for navigation, consideration to 
be given to any proposition for local cooperation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this committeé has no jurisdiction over canals, and that if the 
question of a canal was up for consideration on the floor of this 
House and stood alone that it would not be privileged, and not 
being privileged standing alone, that this committee can not 
take jurisdiction in an appropriation bill to make it privileged. 

Mr. SMALL. If the chairman will read the amendment, he 
will see that it is not for any canal, but a survey of the Broad 
and Congaree Rivers. The word “canal” is simply used for 
the purpose of designation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
state to the committee that as to the Columbia Canal they have 
no intention of surveying for the purpose of improving any 
canal? 

Mr. SMALL. That is my understanding. A gentleman was 
up here representing the Legislature of South Carolina, I may 
say, and the amendment was drawn in the office of the Chief, 
of Engineers, and in all my conferences with him it was not 
my understanding that it included the improvement of the 
ceanal. 

Mr. MADDEN. The fact that the amendment was drawn in 
the office of the Chief of Engineers does not imply that the 
Chief of Engineers holds himself responsible for the merits of 
the question. I want to know, first, whether the Chief of Engi- 
neers becomes responsible for it, or whether he speaks with 
authority ; and even then it has nothing to do with the germane- 
ness of the subject. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lever, the Repre- 
sentative of that district, I believe, is not in the House, but I 
will state to the gentleman from Illinois that the canal is 
quasi State property and the survey is to complete the river 
up to the mouth of the canal, and I understand the State has 
prepared itself, and the water-power company that is exploiting 
it with the State, to develop the canal to the river. 

There is no proposition pending to in anywise spend any of 
the Government money on the canal. The designation there 
is merely to designate to what point it is to be surveyed and 
the connection that is to be made between the canal and the 
river. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina a question: This is purely a question of fact? 
Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN. This is for the survey of the Broad and 
Congaree Rivers and Columbia Canal at or near Columbia, S. C., 
with a view to combine improvements for navigation and water 
power, consideration being given to any proposition of local 
cooperation, 
£ 8 Is the purpose of the amendment a survey of the Columbia 

anal? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; the Columbia Canal, as I under- 
stand. has been surveyed, located, and a large part of it com- 
pleted. i 

The CHAIRMAN. And the purpose is to improve the Broad 
and Congaree Rivers, but up to the Columbia Canal? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Broad River and the Saluda River 
unite just above Columbia, and they become the Congaree River 
at and below Columbia. The proposition is to survey the Con- 
garee River and the Broad River, which are the same river, 
to determine the feasibility of its being made navigable above 
and below, and of course the canal is a part of the river right 
there, and is taken into consideration. But it does not contem- 
plate that the Government should have anything to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is it the purpose to survey this canal with 
the idea of improving this canal in conjunction with the Broad 
and the Congaree Rivers? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I really do not know, Mr. Chairman. I 
do not know what the purpose is there, but I know the provi- 
sion is made by the State for the canal to be improved inde- 
pendently of the Government. And it is a representative of 
the State that is asking this to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Suat] if he can enlighten the Chair 
on that proposition? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I intended to state before that 
so far as I am informed, and I talked with a gentleman who 
said he was entirely familiar with it, and I conversed with Mr. 
Lever, of this House. briefly. At that time he was so busy I 
could not confer with him but a short time, and all my infor- 
mation is to the effect that the proposed survey is for a natural 
waterway and not a canal. The werd “waterway” is used 
to designate—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman willing to make that state- 
ment on his responsibility as a Member of the House and chair- 
man of this committee? 

Mr. SMALL. I can not make myself any clearer than I have 
already. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on 
that. The Chairman has asked for the facts here. If this 
amendment should be carried, the War Department or the 
Engineering Department would not look at the statement of the 
gentleman from South Carolina or the statement of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, or to the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, but would look at the text of the amendment. 
You must read the amendment itself to see what the facts are. 
The Engineering Department, when these instructions go down 
to it, in order to make that survey will have to do what the 
identical words in the amendment say they shall do, and they 
can not be, it seems to me, enlarged by statements that gentle- 
men may here make upon the floor that are not a part of the 
amendment itself. If on their face they carry something sub- 
ject to a point of order, they could not be rendered immune to 
: point of order by some statement a gentleman makes on the 

oor, 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
Canal? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
words “and Columbia Canal.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
make that modification? 

Mr. SMALL. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by striking out the 
words “and Columbia Canal,” Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. SMALL. I move to strike out 

Mr. MADDEN. I have a point of order pending against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SMALL. I offer the amendment now with the words 


Why can not you strike out the Columbia 


“and Columbia Canal” stricken out. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
modified. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ape yb of Mr. SMALL: Strike out the words “and Columbia 


The Clerk will report the amendment as 


Mr. MADDEN. Let us hear how it will read with the words 
stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it as it would read 
with the words stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Broad and Congaree Rivers at or near Columbia, S. C., with 
a view to improvement for navigation, consideration being given to any 
proposition of local cooperation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
that. We have a proposition here which unquestionably is 
intended to provide for the creation of a lot of water power 
and for cooperation with private individuals who are engaged in 
the development of water power. In the first place, this amend- 
ment proposed that the Government of the United States shall 
make a survey with a view to creating a dam, or rather creating 
a water power, and then that was stricken out, and then the 
amendment still provided for a survey of the canal. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment that is pre- 
sented to the House now. He is discussing the previous amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MADDEN, Just a moment. You can not make a point 
of order of that sort. 

Now, the amendment proposes to authorize a survey of these 
two rivers and to cooperate with any other interests that may 
seek to cooperate with the Government of the United States. 
For what? Why, for the development of water power. It is 
for the development of water power, and who knows who is 
going to control this water power? Is the Government of the 
United States to have anything to say about the control of the 
water power? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
The gentleman is discussing the merits of the proposition. He 
is not discussing at all the question whether it is in order or not. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is now pending. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am talking to the amendment. Now, we 


propose to authorize a survey for the purpose of developing 
water power on these two rivers in South Carolina at the junc- 
tion of a certain canal. It is true we have stricken out the 
words “ water power,” but we still have in the amendment that 
is pending a provision that the Government of the United States 
is to cooperate in the expenditure of what money it is proposed 
to expend together with private interests. 

Now, why should private interests be permitted to enjoy any 
benefits to be derived from the expenditure of public money 
unless there is somebody somewhere who has a friend who wants 
to develop water power to sell to the innocent bystander with- 
out the power on the part of the United States to regulate the 
charge to be made or the income to be received? I do not believe 
that this Sort of legislation is worthy. I do not believe it is 
justified. I do not believe that it ought to receive the serious 
consideration of this House. When we legislate on a great 
problem like this, involving the expenditure of public money 
and for cooperation between the Government of the United 
States and private individuals, from which private individuals 
are to receive benefits from the expenditure of public money, we 
have the right to ask the question, “ Why?” and I desire to ask 
the question of the chairman of the Committee on Riyers and 
Harbors. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I desire to ask why do we propose to insert 
this amendment in the river and harbor bill that will give to 
some private individual, or some corporation, either in North 
or South Carolina or somewhere else, an opportunity as the 
result of the expenditure of public money to organize and con- 
trol the hydroelectric energy that may be developed by this 
water power at the expense of the American people? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not yield. > 7 

Mr. MEEKER. I thought you wanted an answer. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking the question of those in charge 
of the bill, who have made themselves responsible for these 
amendments. 

I do not propose to sit here quietly and permit any such amend- 
ment as this to be inserted in this bill without my protest. Some 
one must protest; some one must call attention to the iniquity 
of such legislation; some one must call attention to the slip- 
shod way in which it is proposed to insert important legislation 
on a river and harbor bill; some one must make himself responsi- 
ble for a protest to prevent the turning over of public property 
out of the Treasury of the United States to private individuals - 
in North or South Carolina to enable them to foist upon the 
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people of those States electric current at two or three times its 
cost. 

Why, should we, the representatives of the American people, 
stand here in our places and vote to make these men down there 
rich by developing water power upon these streams at the cost 
of the American people? I protest against it with all the vigor 
of my soul. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mi- 
nois is mistaken as to his facts. The Columbia Canal was con- 
structed partially by the State at a cost of about $1,000,000 and 
then conveyed to the city of Columbia on condition that she 
procure the completion of the canal, connecting Congaree River 
below. the city with Broad River above Columbia and above the 
shoals of Broad River, so as to make navigation practicable from 
Georgetown to the upper reaches of Broad River. The city, find- 
ing itself financially unable to complete the same, conveyed it 
to a syndicate, who were to complete the same and have the 
right to the water power developed. This syndicate completed 
it to the point of developing water power, but has never com- 
pleted to the connection with Congaree River below Columbia, 
and the State is now endeavoring to require this to be done so as 
to open Broad River to navigation and bring the boats up to the 
city proper. In order to force this company to do this in accord- 
ance with its contract, the commission appointed by the State 
desires this survey to show the possibility of navigation to be 
developed by this improvement, and the statement that it is to 
help some company to develop water power to sell to the city or 
State is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto. be 
now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Smart]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ashley River, S. C., from the Standard Wharf to the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. to Lambs, with a view of improving the channel to a 
depth of not less than § feet. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. I notice that this improvement is to run to the 
wharf of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., evidently located 
on this river. I want to inquire whether they are cooperating 
with the Government in any way in carrying out improvements 
in that locality which are contemplated with a view of improv- 
ing the channel to a depth of not less than 8 feet. I want to 
know whether this company will contribute anything to it. 

Mr. SMALL. What they will do will depend upon the report 
of the engineers after the examination and survey. 

Mr. WALSH. Has there been any improvement made here 
before? 

Mr. WHALEY. If the gentleman will allow me, I can answer 
that question. 8 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WHALEY. I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that there has been a survey and an improvement up to the 
wharf of this company and beyond it, and this proposed survey 
is above the wharf of the company. It does not affect their 
property at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Has this company cooperated at all? 

Mr. WHALEY. They have nothing to do with it. 
provement is beyond the company’s wharf. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam inquiring about the improvement that has 
already been made. 

Mr. WHALEY. That was below their wharf. 

Mr. WALSH. This says it is up to their wharf. 

Mr. WHALEY. There is a misprint in the bill. The word 
“to” at the beginning of line 9 should be of,“ and I move to 
strike out the word “to” in line 9, page 32, and to insert the 
word “ of.” 

The CHAMIMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. I hope the amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHALEY: P 2 
ward.” te” atid iE 5 2 ey age 32, line 9, strike out the 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The word “t” appears twice in line 9. 
Which one is to be stricken out? 3 

Mr. WHALEY. At the beginning of the line, 


This im- 


LY——274 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. WHALEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction of a navigable waterway of suitable depth and 
width to answer the needs of commerce, connecting the waters of the 
Flint and Ocmulgee Rivers in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask what kind of commerce they 
have down there and how extensive an improvement would be 
required in order to accommodate that commerce. 

Mr. PARK. It will cost about two or three thousand dollars 
to make it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it a canal? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

i Mr. CALDWELL. Then I raise a point of order against the 
em. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
Chair thinks it comes too late. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Savannah River at and near Augusta, Ga., for the purpose of deter- 
mining what additional improvement is necessary, if any, in the interest 
of na tion and of f protection; also the consideration of any 
proposition for cooperation on the part of local or State interests. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. I make a point of order against the 
paragraph. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of order is 
well taken, and I have no objection to it. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. y 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. È 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 15, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

Savannah River at and near Augusta. Ga.: For the purpose of 
determining what erosion is taking place and what improvements are 
nece: to prevent the same in the interest of navigation, and also 
the consideration of any proposition for cooperation on the part of the 
local or State interests.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not in order on this bill, because the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors has no jurisdiction on the question of 
erosion.of banks and streams. That is a matter that relates 
to the Committee on Flood Control. The Chairman will see 
that the purpose of the amendment is to determine erosion, and 
that that comes particularly and peculiarly under the control 
of the Committee on Flood Control. Certainly if that is the 
fact it is not in order on this bill, which is a privileged bill, 
to take jurisdiction of the erosion of banks. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why does the gentleman think that the 
erosion of banks belong peculiarly to the Committee on Flood 
Control? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Becausé the erosion of banks comes as a 
result of floods on various rivers. ~ 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Oh, no; banks may be eroded by streams 
without any flood. 

Mr. VINSON. They may be eroded in dry weather. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the gentleman's opinion that if the 
investigation was touching erosion which affected navigation, 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors would have no jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
question now is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Banana Creek, Fla. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
item. I am glad we have reached the stage where we are going 
into the fruit business, 1 thought that bananas were only grown 
in Central America, but I discover now that we have a creek in 
Florida celebrated for the quality of its bananas, and we propose 
to spend out of the Federal Treasury the money of the American 
people to encourage the development of bananas as a war 
measure. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman intend to strike at the 
great American banana? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman can show where we have 
grown any bananas in America, I would be glad, because I have 
not been able to discover that we grew bananas in this country. 
I have been fortunate enough to travel through Central America 
and over banana plantations there, and saw great quantities of 
bananas grown there, as well as in other parts of the world. This 
is the first time I ever knew there was a banana creek on which 
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there was a possibility of spending any of the American people's 
money with a view to floating bananas. We are asked to engage 
in an enterprise that will encourage the American people in 
floating bananas. We have had them floating whisky and some- 
times wines. We heard yesterday about their floating sand 
down some of these creeks, and they had to snag the creeks to 
prevent the sand from going down too rapidly. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Does the gentleman believe that this creek 
should be criticized simply because of its name? It is no more 
responsible for its name than the gentleman is for his name. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I were responsible for my own name, I 
might change it. I do not know whether I would or not; but I 
am quite sure that the banana is a very delicious fruit and the 
American people are fond of bananas. They feed them to the 
children frequently in their adolescent period, but when people 
grow a little older they discover that the banana is an indigestible 
commodity and they do not eat much of them. We ship these 
bananas to Europe and sell them to the European people, and 
I hope we will be able to develop enough bananas on Banana 
Creek to enable us to fight the war; but I should like to know 
how much of the American people’s money is to be invested in 
this, so that we may be able to tell whether we get our money’s 
worth for it or not, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he is making his speech on a mileage basis, as he 
seems to be moving about a great deal? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am a good deal like the newspaper re- 
porter who has not got a regular job. They hire them at space 
- rates. I realize that if I keep moving about I shall cover more 
space, though I do not know that my pay will be increased by 
the number of additional words that I ase. 

Mr. MEEKER. Are we to infer by that that the gentleman 
is covering more space with his feet than with his head? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can infer what he pleases, 
but if I did not use any more sense in the exercise of the 
thoughts that I express than the gentleman from Missouri does 
when he has the floor, I think I would be doing more with my 
‘feet than the gentleman does with his head [laughter], but I 
am aguinst bananas generally speaking, and particularly against 
bananas grown at the expense of the American people and paid 
for out of the Treasury of the United States, and I sincerely 
hope that the membership of the House will have sufficient wis- 
dom to see the importance of striking this out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, . 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Black River. Ark. and Mo. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desx and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

On page 84, amend by striking out paragraph in line 16 and insert- 
ing the following: 

Black River, Ark. aud Mo., above Black Rock, Ark., an instrumental 
survey with a view to preparing plans and estimates of cost for an 
improvement iooking to the diversion of the flood waters of the St. 
Francis Basin to the basin of the Black River, and to determine what 
would be the effect upon the navigation of the two rivers if such diver- 
sion should be made. The report of survey shal) also include considera- 
tion of anf proposition by local interests for participation in the opera- 
tion of said project on account of the benefits that may be derived by 
local interests from said diversion, if it should be done.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to hear the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina if the purpose of the amendment 
is not to do exactly the thing which is proposed in lines 17, 18, 
and 19, with respect to the St. Francis River, Ark.? 

Mr. SMALL, I will say to the gentleman that that para- 
graph has not been reached, but there will be no objection to its 
going out. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but 
that the point of order would be sustained as to the St. Francis 
River item. This amendment here, Black River, Ark. and Mo., 
as I understand it, is to do exactly the same thing that it was 
originally intended the survey ordered for the St. Francis River 
should do. There was a survey ordered in the river and harbor 


bill a year ago of the St. Francis River, with a view to control 
of its floods, and as the investigation proceeded it was suggested 


by the engineers that by diverting the flood waters from the 
upper reaches of the St. Francis into the Black River it might 
have a very beneficial effect upon the control of the floods of the 
lower St. Francis. I think, however, that I am mistaken about 
this other item. Now, this amendment as proposed simply 
amplifies the authority which has heretofore been given the en- 
gineers in surveying the St. Francis River for the purpose of 
controlling its floods. That being true, I think there can be 
no question as to the fact that this is the purpose of the amend- 
ment, and if it is a fact I submit that it is not proper to be 
carried in a river and harbor bill, because it is not a privileged 
matter. It gets the benefit of the privilege of an appropriation 
bill to which it is not entitled. There are many surveys for 
flood problems throughout the country that are now pending 
properly before the Committee on Flood Control. This is sim- 
ply an effort to take this particular one out and give it a privi- 
lege that is denied to all the others. I submit that it is not in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a single question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was a separate bill introduced 
in the House for the improvement of the St. Francis River? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was a bill introduced in the 
reguiar way for the improvement of the St. Francis River as 
provided for in this paragraph? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; the bill providing for the improve- 
ment of the St. Francis River went to the River and Harbor 
Committee before the Committee on Flood Control was created. 
A survey was ordered of the St. Francis River, the principal 
purpose being for the control of its flood and the reclamation 
of sunken lands of the St. Francis. Now, in the prosecution of 
that investigation the engineers concluded that the surveys were 
not broad enough. They thought that they ought to make a 
survey of the Black River to take care of the flood waters of the 
upper St. Francis down through the Black River and thereby 
relieve the situation on the St. Francis. Now, the purpose of 
the amendment 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.’ But the point I am making is 
this: The Chair has held that it is too late to make a point of 
order on a paragraph like this when a bill has been introduced 
in the regular way and the objector has lost his day. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, with 
all due respect, in my opinion misconceives the decision of the 
Chair. What the Chair decided is that a matter that is not 
privileged can not be made privileged by putting it into a river 
and harbor bill, which is an appropriation bill. but if it is merely 
an appropriation and it was introduced in the bill, although it 
might originally have gone to some other committee, it is too 
late to make a point after the committee has reported it to the 
House. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is one exception to that point; when 
a committee having the right to report at any time does not 
introduce an original bill and reports it, there has been no op- 
portunity to raise the question, and the principle the gentleman 
now states does not apply. . 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. There has been no opportunity to raise 
an objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The situation would be dif- 
ferent if a bill was introduced in the Sixty-fifth Congress and 
the gentleman came in making an objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think the gentleman misses my point. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this provision on its face is not 
subject to the point of order as being beyond the jurisdiction of 
the committee. Now, I want to be perfectly frank, and, for all 
I know, the question of improving this stream for navigation 
may involve in part a matter of the contro! of floods; but if 
so, it will be merely incidental to the question of navigation. 
There are hundreds of rivers of the United States where a 
greater or less degree of deterioration of channel has taken 
place and specific plans for the improvement may be affected 
by the fact that at certain seasons of the year the river rises 
and fills as a result of excessive rains, and I submit all the 
Chair can do in determining this point of order is to look at the 
face of the proposition to determine whether the point of ordef 
should be sustained. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, that is all I intended to say, 
I want to call the attention of the Chair to the Manual, section 
777, as appears on page The rule is, Whether or not an 
amendment be germane should be judged from the provisions of 
its text rather than from the purposes which circumstances may 
suggest,” anti references are made to the fifth volume 4f Hinds’ 
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Precedents, pages 5785 and 5803. The Chair can only look at the 
face of the amendment and can not go back and determine what 
may be the purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on this propo- 
sition. The amendment is in reference to the— 

Black River, Ark. and Mo., above Black Rock, Ark., an instru- 
mental survey with a view ta preparing plans and estimates of cost 
for an improvement looking to the diversion of the flood waters of 
the St. Francis Basin to the basin of the Black River, and to determine 
what would be the effect upon the navigation of the two rivers if such 
diversion should be made. The report of surveys shall also include 
consideration of any proposition by local Interests for participation in 
the operation of said project on account of the benefits that may be 
derived by local interests from said diversion if it should be done. 

The Chair thinks that the rule is plainly laid down that the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee is a committee, under Rule XI, 
section 56, with power to report the rivers and harbors bill at 
any time. It has a privilege that is beyond the Flood Control 
Committee. This bill, if offered in the House as a separate bill, 
would have been referred to the Flood Control Committee, and 
if the Rivers and Harbors Committee had made complaint about 
it they could have made a motion in the House and had it re- 
ferred from the Flood Control Committee to the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. But this provision now offered is the 
first time that it can be objected to. The question could not 
have been objected to sooner because it was not introduced as 
a separate bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
about that. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
duced in this Congress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Chair is in error. The bill was intro- 
duced in the House: R 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill probably was introđuced in the 
House, byt it would be reported not as a privileged bill but as 
bills of ordinary character. This amendment has never been 
introduced until now, and could not have been objected to sooner. 

It is offered as a committee amendment; it is put on a privi- 
leged bill, and the Chair does not think that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction of this question in this 
bill, but that since the creation of the Flood Control Committee 
that committee has jurisdiction of it. They are not permitted 
under the rules of the House to report at any time as the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee is permitted. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent at this time to pass over that in order that I may offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that this item be passed for the present. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That he may refer to this particular 
part of the bill again for the purpose of offering an amendinent? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. Is there objection? ` 

Mr, STAFFORD. What is the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is that this part of the bill 
be passed for the present that he may offer another amendment, 
if he desires to. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Francis River, Ark., with a view td the construction of a lock 
and dam near the mouth, to improve navigation and to withhold the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Main ship channel in or near the mouth of the Columbia River on 
the southerly or Oregon side from a point in the vicinity of Point 
Adams along channel to or_a short distance above Tongue Point, and 
of Youngs Bay from the Columbia River channel to a point 1 mile 
above the county bridge, so as to give a depth of 40 feet at low tide, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee if this survey is designed for the purpose of 
fixing the main ship channel in the Columbia River near its 
mouth? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, if the gentleman will repeat his question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am asking if this survey, 
as proposed to be provided for on page 36, lines 14 to 19, is de- 
signed for the purpose of affecting the main channel of the 
Columbia River near its mouth? 

Mr. SMALL. No; I do not think that the purpose of it is to 
affect the channel at the mouth of the Columbia River, but the 
gentleman will understand how difficult it is to answer accu- 


Will the Chair permit me? He is in error 


I understood a bill was intro- 


rately questions regarding surveys. 
to secure a detailed examination and survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That being the case, why is 
it necessary to so closely specify where this survey is to be? 


The primary purpose is 


Mr. SMALL. This survey was inserted at the earnest in- 
stance of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], and I 
would like to read what he says about this. He.says: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, 1917. 
Hon. Joun H. Sma 


L, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 

My DEAR SIR: The item on page 36, in lines 14 to 19, of the péndin 
river and harbor bill provides for two surveys. That part contain 
in these words: Main ship channel in or near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River on the southerly or Oregon side from a point in the 
vicinity of Point Adams along channel to or a short distance above 
Tongue Point relates to what I understand has been for a long period 
the natural channel of the river along the city of Astoria and its mills 
and factories and to provide specifically for its improvement and preser- 
vation. The port of Astoria has constructed very large expensive public 
docks, modern in 8 particular and properly located. Also across 
2 Sar) | and down the river from Astoria on the same channel—that 
is, ng the same channel—the Northern Pacific Co. have built large 
docks. he port commission also have done much work in the channel 
ar dredging. using the dredged material to make fills and bulkheads, 

is channel accommodates all the business on that part of the river, 
and is the na course for vessels to take bound for points above. 

The pert of the paragraph reading “and of Youngs Bay from the 
Columbia River channel to a point 1 mile above the county bridge” is 
to provide for.the growing business in that section. There are located 
on this bay seve shipbuilding concerns, which are enga in the 
construction of wooden ships, and I have been informed that others 
will be located there. There are also other commercial uses for the 
bay. There is a draw in the county bridge and in the railroad bridge. 
Youngs Bay is a wide, sheltered arm, and the businesses already located 
on it, as well as those proposed for it, have explained to me the urgent 
necessity for the 1 Impro rement 

The depth of 40 feet provided in the item is to make accommodation 
for the character of vessels natural to a port, and which will seek nnd 
discharge cargoes at a port located so near the mouth of this great river, 
The depth on the bar is approaching 50 feet, if that depth is not al- 
ready attained, as latest reports indicate it has. 

I made personal examination of both propositions and believe them 


to have unusual merit, 
With best wishes, I am, 
Truly, yours, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
was a side channel? 

Mr. SMALL. It is not the main channel at the mouth of the 
river. Will the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLey] explain 
that to the gentleman? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand that the channel as described 
in the amendment has for a long period of years been consid- ` 
ered the main ship channel. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it possible to answer every 
purpose and leave the engineers open and free in the matter by. 
taking out the words “on the southerly or Oregon side“? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It proposes to authorize a survey for the 
improvement and maintenance of the long used channel at the 
city of Astoria. All vessels engaged in foreign trade report to 
the customs officials at Astoria; they either discharge cargo at 
Astoria or proceed to destination through this channel. Coast- 
wise vessels likewise use it. The channel should be improved 
and maintained to accommodate the commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it used now? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; it is used all the time. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If it is spoken of as the 
“main ship channel” why is it necessary to speak of it in the 
letter as “a side channel“? b 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not say “side channel.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would the gentleman be 
satisfied to take out the specific direction? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. > a 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an 
additional five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. Stet 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not answer every. 
purpose to strike out the words “ main ship channel,” on line 14, 
and on line 15 the words “on the southerly or Oregon side,” 
thus leaving it free, so that a survey can be made in front of 
Astoria? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The main ship channel, a natural channel, 
has for a long period of years followed the eourse outlined in 
the item in the bill. The city of Astoria is constructing public 
docks at the cost of about a million of dollars on this channel, 


W. C. HAWLEY. 
Did the gentleman say this 
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All the other wharves and docks of the city are on this channel. | Government project. In fact, they have no right to deal with it 


The docks of the Northern Pacific Co. on the west side of 
Youngs Bay are so situated that vessels lading and discharging 
cargo at them use this channel. The item in the bill proposes 
that this natural channel shall be improved and maintained at 
a suflicient depth to accommodate the-traffic. Astoria is pre- 
pared to enlarge its docks to accommodate the developing 


traffic. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why is it necessary in line 14 
to call it “the main ship channel,” and on line 15 to call it “on 
the southerly or Oregon side”? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Because it is not intended to interfere with 
the channel out farther in the river that is used by coastwise 
vessels going up and down. £ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the words, in line 15, “on the southerly or Oregon 
side,” after the word “ river.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

f Washington moves to amend striking out, on page 
30, tine 18.5 3 “on the southerly or 53353 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
make a veer Ba er moana a Bios 

Tay ot Wash in tat aad 1 acpth to the 
Limits of the city of Vancouver, Wa of the ette to the city of Port- 
Lanz. Oreg., and what cooperation, H any, should be given. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Amend, page 37, after line 2, by inserting a 


ney olumbta River, between Carrolls, Wash., and Stella, Wash., and 
Cowlitz River, below Ostrander, Wash., with a view to devis ing plans 
for bank protection, includ consideration of any proposi 
tion on the part of 1 and State interests.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


llamook Bay and Ri and Hogeatten Sle h, Oreg 
secur ng the meet feasible oa ae 287 pe 
moo! 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, as to Tillamook Bay I do not 
know what that is, whether it is in a slough or cay, or whether 
there is a river connected with the bay. I notice that we have 
Hoquarten Slough, Oreg. I do not know whether that is one 
of those sloughs such as we dealt with a short time ago in 
North Carolina, where we were going to dig out the slough and 
furnish the turf as a fuel supply to the Army. I do not know 
exactly what kind of a slough this is. I do not know what 
kind of agricultural products they raise there, whether they 
have muskrats or catfish. I should like to see if some gentle- 
man from Oregon will explain this thing. Is there any gentle- 


. man from the State of Oregon who is willing to stand respon- 


sible for the money to be expended on this improvement? Does 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawzey] refuse to state the 
merit of the question involved in Tillamook Bay and River and 
Hoquarten Slough, and to state whether the slough is to be 
drained, or whether it possesses any mineral of any importance 
to enable the Government to reimburse itself for this expend- 
iture? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will pause for a moment 
in his eloquence I believe I can satisfy his inquiring mind. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be delighted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The people of that section of the country 
have spent $407,000 in improving Tillamook Bay up to the point 
where Hoquarten Slough ends and Tillamook Bay 

Mr. MADDEN. What is Hoquarten Slough? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Hoquarten Slough is an arm of the bay. 
The people of the port of Tillamook want to enlarge their port, 
and to raise money by issuing bonds te provide, practically at 
their own expense, deep water for the city of Tillamcok by 


means of Hoquarten Slough, or on the Tillamook River, which- 


ever the engineers decide to be the most feasible project; but 
they want a Government survey of it, so that it will be a 


unless it is a Government project, and they want a definite 
survey for a project into which they can put their own money, 

Mr. MADDEN. About how large a city is Tillamook? 

Mr. HAWLEY. About 5,000 people. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where does it stand with respect to an open 
channel from the sea? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The distance above the present terminus of 
the project in a straight line is about 3 miles, as I recall, 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the amount of commerce there now? 
Is there any commerce? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; they produce lumber and cheese and 
yarious agricultural products. There is a considerable amount 
of tonnage brought in. I do not remember the tonnage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the cheese made in such large quantities 
that they have to send it out from Tillamook in ships? 

Mr. HAWLEY, They make about $700,000 worth of it a year, 
as I recall. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much money does the city of Tillamook 
expect to spend on the development of this harbor? i 

Mr. HAWLEY. Practically whatever is necessary. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much cooperation do they want from 
the Government? 

Mr. HAWLEY. When the project at the mouth of the bay, 
involving an expenditure of $814,000, was under contemplation 
they proposed to pay one-half of the proportion of the locality, 
which would be one-fourth of the whole cost, or $200,000. 1 un- 
derstand they are ready.to put that amount into this improve- 
ment 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does this slough come into the question? 
What has that to do with navigation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Because the slough connects Tillamook City 
with the upper end of the present project. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean that ‘Tillamook 
City is on the edge of the slough? 

Mr. HAWLEY. On a deep arm of the bay there. I think 
they would call it a bayou down south. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the slough contain water? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman should try to wade across 
it he would find that the top of his head would go out of sight. 

Mr. MADDEN. If this improvement should be made would 
it drain the slough? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it make more water in the slough? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It would take a slice off the bottom and 
make the water deeper. 

Mr. MADDEN. The reason I ask these questions—and I ask 
them in good faith—is that in my section of the country when 
we drain a slough we get tillable land. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman ought to see this slough. It 
looks like a deep, narrow river. 

Mr: MADDEN. Any water hyacinth grow in it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; nor no hippopotamuses. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then it is not a good place to hunt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mouth of the Cowlitz River, Wash., for the purpose of determining 
the advisability ef the construction of a Jetty, or other means, for 
deepening the channel at the mouth of the ri 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMALL. I offer the following committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bli iri Ae with ts 3 river.” the following | one Pere 

Waterway between Port Townsend Bay and Oak Bay in Jefferson 
County, Wash., with a view to increasing depth and width.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the section as amended. 

I do not know how much money it will take to clean out the 
mouth of the Cowlitz River, and I do not know what purpose 
will be served when you do clean out this mouth. I do not 
know whether they propose to use disinfectants to do it, but I 
know they propose to use money of the United States Treasury 
to find out how much it costs to clean out the mouth. It seems 
to me that the mouth of the river was only intended to reach 
the Treasury of the United States. It is only intended to add 
to the burden of the already overburdened taxpayers of the 
country. 

We considered a bill a short time ago in which we proposed 
to raise $2,000,000,000 out of the incomes of the American people 
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for the next year, and to raise it we had to go back and lay new 
taxes again for the year on which the people had already paid 
taxes. When the Senate reports the bill I presume it will 
include taxes from the ist of January, 1917, up to the Ist 
of January, 1918, so that we will be paying taxes on things we 
have already done, and still we continue to add to the burden. 
There is no thought in anybody’s mind about the relief of the 
overburdened taxpayer; all we think about is adding to it. A 

You can unload all of your burdens onto the backs of the 
American people to:a certain point, but they will finally rebel. 
Even the worm will turn when you step on him too often. 
The American people have been a very patient people since 
the Democrats came into power. They have never borne such 
burdens in all their lives as have been imposed upon them 
since you came into power. They have borne those burdens 
patiently, but they have begun to see the day, they have begun 
to see the light, they are beginning to realize that these bur- 
dens are unjust and they are beginning to protest. You will 
have to trim your sails very soon if you expect to maintain 
their confidence. Yon can not continue to rob them of their 
last dollar by imposing the taxes that you do impose upon 
them and have them continue to support you in your reckless 
extravagance and waste of the public money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman really 
wants to know the truth about the Cowlitz River, I will say 
that for some years past a Government dredge has gone up 
and down the river takin, out the sand and putting it on the 
banks and then during the winter the floods come and wash it 
back into the river. 

Mr. MADDEN. And so they are spending money for the 
purpose of keeping the dredge at work. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph be now closed. $ 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Controller Bay, Alaska, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 4 add the following: 

“ Provided, That no cha herein provided for shall be made until 
after the close of the war with Germany except such as tary 
of War shall recommend as necessary as associated with the prose- 
cution of the war.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 

mittee has signified his willingness to accept this amendment. 
It will leave all the surveys in the bill but will postpone the 
operation except such as the Secretary of War may find to be 
associated with the prosecution of the war. With this proviso, 
it makes the surveys entirely in harmony with the purpose of 
the bill as expressed by the committee and its chairman many 
times. I do not desire to take any further time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I want to ask the gentleman something 
about the wording of his amendment. This comes in as a new 
paragraph? 

Mr. LENROOT. As a proviso. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. To what? 3 

Mr. LENROOT. To section 4. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It has to be a new paragraph unless it 
is a proviso to the item respecting Controller Bay, Alaska. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it was, it relates to all of the surveys, so 
there could be no difficulty of construction. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin a question, Will the gentleman inform 
us whether or not some of these surveys provided for in this 
section are continuations of old surveys previously ordered, 
which might not fall within the class that the Secretary of War 
would recommend ? ` 

Mr. LENROOT. These are all new surveys. 

Mr. MILLER, of Minnesota. Is the gentleman sure about 
that? 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee has stated many times that 
there are 106 still pending not affected by this at all, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LENROOT) there were—ayes 75, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk proceeded to read section 5. ; 

Mr. GALLAGHER (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chair- 
man, is this not the section that it was agreed should be stricken 
out? At an early stage in the consideration of the bill I think 
the House voted to turn this proposition over to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, I think not. I was going to make a motion, 
in the economy of time, to strike out section 5. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, section 5 has not yet been 
read. I desire to meke a point of order upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: , 

Src. 5. That the of War is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to grant leases or licenses to municipal corporations and to public 


service or other corporations for the use of the s us water not d 
of na tion at the United States ment rein come 


such rules, regulations. and 3 as he may. deem necessary to 
2 the interests ot preity e and the United States, and the same 
8 eases or licenses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

ng SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
grap 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order. [Cries of “ Rule! 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard for just a 
moment. There have been objection to and controversy about 
this item. With a view to avoiding any controversy and be- 
cause the sponsors of it were willing that it should be stricken 
out, I stated to a number of gentlemen as representing the com- 
mittee that we were willing to have the item stricken from the 
bill; but I protest that it shall not go out upon the theory that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has no jurisdiction of the 
question of water power and its development on navigable 
streams, and I insist when the proper time comes that in the. 
improvement of streams for navigation where water power 
may be developed as an incident this committee reserves the 
right to consider such legislation. I desire to say here now 
that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in its own good time 
will consider some legislation for water-power development on 
navigable streams, and I take this occasion to serve notice on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which is 
so jealous about its jurisdiction of water power, that it must 
formulate and submit to this House some legislation. legisla- 
tion that will protect the interest of the country and at the 
same time invite capital to inyest in the devefopment of water - 
power. Hundreds of thousands of horsepower in hydroelectric 
energy are now going to waste, involving a serious economic 
loss, while Members of Congress are discussing academic ques- 


_tions. The differing opinions as to Federal and State jurisdic- 


tion should be reconciled. They are perfectly capable of rec- 
onciliation, and Members are under obligation to the country 
to make a frank, honest effort to do so. Speaking modestly, I 
may say that I am actuated by such a purpose, and I am sure 
I speak for the membershsip of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. ADAMSON and Mr. MILLER of Minnesota rose. [Cries 
of “ Regular order! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, and the 
Clerk will read. : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota rise? ; 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of-Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary, 
tnquiry. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Was the point of order made 
upon this paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was made and sustained. ~ 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Upon what theory was it made, 
and upon what theory was is sustained? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was sustained upon the theory that 
other committees in the House have jurisdiction of certain ques- 
tions embodied in this section. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, that is res adjudicata. 

The CHAIRMAN. The desires to state the reason. 


The gentieman is asking in good faith. This is a question where 
the rulings of the Chair have been that the matter should go to 


the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This is a 
privileged bill, and questions that are not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors can not be re- 
ported in a privileged bill. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was about to suggest, in view 
of the sort of gentlemen’s arrangement that has been made, 
and I think satisfactory to the entire House, that that question 
ought not to be raised; and inasmuch as it is going out, I want 
to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if he will not withdraw 
his point of order and consent that it may be stricken out on 
the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina, in order that 
the men who are interested, and deeply interested, may not be 
prejudiced in their views and be obliged to submit to extended 
arguments. 

Mr; SMALL. I thought that I had offered my motion first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from North Carolina a point of order has priority over a mo- 
tion, and as the point of order was made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coovrr], the Chair had no option but to pass on 
the point of order. [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: « 

At the end of line 5, on page 88, insert the following new paragraph: 

“Sec. 5. That the Congress consents that the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, or any two of them, may enter into 
any compact, agreement, or agreements with each other to improve 
navigation of boundary waters between said States and the waters 
tributary thereto; and said States, or any two of them, are authorized 
to and may, with the approval of the retary of War, make such 
improvements.” 4 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to this bill and 
under its provisions the committee would not be authorized to 
incorporate it in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. It seems to me the amendment is clearly in 
order. I am not an expert on parliamentary law, but this is a 
provision for the improvement of a river in line with the pur- 
pose of the bill. It differs only in the fact that it takes no 
money out of the Treasury, but there are any number of provi- 
sions in this bill authorizing contributions, so in principle it 
does not differ from other authorizations. You have provisions 
in this bill that Porto Rico shall contribute S600, 000. and you 
have various other provisions to the effect that expenditures 
shall be made in accordance with certain documents, which 
documents in many instances require contributions, We simply 
authorize that these States do this work themselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me 
before he renders his decision? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair withholds his decision. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I would like to know what the intention is; to improve a river, 
for what purpose? : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. For navigation. That is what my amend- 
ment says Improvement of the river for navigation. The Red 
River of the North divides the State of Minnesota from North 
and South Dakota. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair, in considering 
this amendment, must give construction as to whether it is in 
order from the phraseology that is carried in the amendment. 
I direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that it authorizes 
the States designated to enter into an agreement. For what 
purpose? To improve navigation of the boundary waters be- 
tween said States and waters tributary thereto. Certainly this 
amendment, so far as the phraseology is concerned, is limited to 
the question of the navigatior. of those waters. No one will dis- 
pute the Committee ou Rivers and Harbors has authority, to 
report on the improyement of rivers and harbors. That is 
clause 8, section 11. Clause 56 authorizes them to make privi- 
leged bills that relate to the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
I agree fully with the decisions that the Chair has made during 
the day on these other provisions, which were not privileged 
from the committee. But supposing this was brought in as a 
privileged matter from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
The Chair could not decide that it was not privileged, because 
its very purpose is to improve rivers and harbors dividing the 
States of Minnesota and North and South Dakota. Why, the 
very purpose of authorizing the surveys is to provide for the 
improvements of rivers and harbors. 

It delegates authority to the engineers to make a preliminary 
investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin think 
that boundary waters include only rivers and harbors? Might 
they not include lakes and canals? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The fact is there is the Red River of the 
North, a boundary stream. I am making statements of facts as 
I know them. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will concede the fact that 
if a part of the amendment is out of order the whole of it is out 
of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will agree that if a part of the 
amendment is out of order that the rest of it will haye to be 
eliminated on the ground that it is not privileged. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, the Gommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors has jurisdiction over matters relating to the 
improvement of the rivers and harbors. Under the Constitution 
no State could enter into any compact of any character to do 
anything without a small chance by Congress giving those States 
its consent, Now, in this matter there is no attempt by this 
amendment for Congress to undertake the improvement of any 
river of any sort. The purpose is for Congress to give its con- 
sent to the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin that they may 
enter into a compact touching the improvement of rivers that 
the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin are to undertake. 
I state that that is a matter which is not entitled to a privilege 
which was obtained by being a paragraph in a privileged bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 37, by inserting after line 13 the following para- 
graph as a new section: 

“Sec. 5. That authority is hereby conferred upon an 
sons, or corporations, subject to the approval of the Chie Engineers 
and the Secretary of War, to construct not more than three inlets 
from the Atlantic Ocean to Indian River, Fla., at such points and in 
acco ce with such plans and under such conditions as may be ap- 
8 by the Chief of Engineers; the right being expressly reserved to 
he United States to close or to order the closing of any one or all of 
these inlets whenever in the opinion of the Chief of eers this is 
deemed necessary in the interest of navigation: Provided, That no ex- 

shall be incurred by the United States in connection with these 
Improvements : Provided further, That a bond or bonds may be re- 
oo — = 8 the pate States sor, not exceeding a period of five 
thereof to be —— — y the Becietare er ve ate ae tena 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. SEARS. I think I can persuade the gentleman not to 
make it. 

This amendment to the section does not incur any expense to 
the Government. The proposition is simply this: Parties for 
years have tried to open up inlets from the Indian River to the 
ocean without expense to the Government. The Board of Engi- 
neers several times have granted permission to construct these ` 
inlets, and the only trouble seems to be that the Board of Engi- 
neers require a lifetime bond, and parties in that section of the 
country have refused, and I think rightly, to give a lifetime 
bond. This does not cost the Government a thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not the intention to have 
the salt water come into the Indian River for the purpose of 
propagating fish and encouraging the fish supply? 

Mr. SEARS. That is true. The fact of the business is, I will 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that the 
War Department has granted permission for canals to open into 
the Indian River, thereby making the river, which was formerly 
salt, practically fresh. Neither fresh-water fish nor salt-water 
fish can now live in that river, and these inlets simply let the 
water again become salt. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] and many other Members on this floor are familiar 
with the situation and indorse it. 

Mr. WALSH. This being a fish-propagation project, does 
anything pass up and down these inlets besides the fish? Is 
there any commerce? 

Mr. SEARS. Boats can pass out and in if they so desire. 

Mr. WALSH. What connection has this project with the 
present war emergency? 

Mr. SEARS. It does not cost the Government a cent, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. But you have got to get authority to do it; and 
will there not be in the future calls upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to deepen, widen, dredge, or snag these inlets? 

Mr. SEARS. Not at all. If the gentleman will read my 


person, per- 
of 


amendment it is specifically provided there that the Government 
ean close these inlets at any time it hurts navigation or inter- 
feres with navigation. I hope the gentleman will not insist on 
the point of order, 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the Indian 
River parallels the ocean, very close to the ocean at that point, 
and runs along parallel to it for hundreds of miles? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes; about 200 miles. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Private interests want to do 
this cutting? ` 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. It is to be done by private interests. In 
fact, these inlets will be cut by the fishermen, merchants, and 
public-spirited citizens who are solely interested because of the 
value of fish as an important food supply. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this being a river and har- 
bor bill, it ought to be confined to the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. No private project should go into a river and har- 
Þor bill. As I read the amendment, it does not purport or 
pretend to have anything to do with navigation. I therefore 
insist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. T. That Bayou Meto, in the State of Arkansas, be, and the same 
is hereby, declared to be a nonnavigable stream, within the m 
of the Constitution and laws of the United 8 
the Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this 
pressly reserved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that paragraph. 

Mr..ADAMSON, I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
The jurisdiction to declare streams nonnavigable rests with the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and not with 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Will the gentleman kindly re- 
serve his point of order? z 

Mr. ADAMSON, -I do not know why. The bills have gone 
before us for quite a number of years. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I ask that the gentleman will 
kindly reserve his point of order. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will reserve it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, this identical 
item was carried in the river and harbor bill that passed this 
House but which did not pass the Senate. It was copied from 
ain item eontained in the bill in 1915 and in the bill in 1914, so 
as so far as precedent is concerned it is* thoroughly estab- 
lished. i 

Now, I want to say to my friend, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr, Apaarson], that I do not think he ought to make the 
point of order. -The object of this amendment is for the con- 
servation of thousands of acres of land in order that the Bayou 
Meto, a little creek that floods all these thousand acres of 
land, may be controlled and diverted. The landowners, one of 
whom is in this building now, Judge Kryxaip, want to open 
it and hold back this water so that the lands may be cultivated 
5 food and bread may be supplied to the people of this 

‘ation. F 

I hope that the gentleman will not insist on his point of 
order. I sincerely hope he will not, 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I want to say one word further, 
Mr. Chairman, Haye I exhausted my time? j 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I haye talked with Gen. Black 
about this, and he said this stream had never been taken over 
or adopted by the Government in any respect whatever. He said 
it was not to be considered a navigable stream in any sense ex- 
cept in so far as it contributed water to the navigable waters of 
the Arkansas River; and now we have more water in the 
Arkansas River than we know what to do with, notwithstanding 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappenx] yesterday did not seem to know 
that there was any water-in there, although I have seen that 
water measured in front of my city at a depth of 7 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN, That was in flood time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I hope my good. friend from 
Georgia will not destroy, or cause to be destroyed; this valuable 
land for the prod~°tion of so much food needed by the people of 
this country. It is a war measure. If the gentleman insists 
upon it, of course I must yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not know that my friend Taro from 
Arkansas was interested in this matter. The matter of declar- 
ing streams nonnavigable has been a very interesting one in the 
last 15 or 20 years. The bills have invariably gone to our 
committee. We have always considered them, and in most cases 
we have found it unwise to declare a stream nonnavigable. 


e 


I do not know whether this item has been properly considered 


or not. It has not been called to our attention. It is our busi- 
ness to look into all such matters, but if the gentleman thinks 
his committee has given it proper consideration, and although 
the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has seen 
proper gratuitously to say something about the jealousy with 
which we defend our jurisdiction, for my part, on account of my 
personal affection for my friend from Arkansas, I will not make 
the point of order figainst it, although I think it ought to be 
made. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on that. This practice of declaring nonnavigable streams 
that have always been considered navigable is a very serious 
thing; and I do not know of any investigation or presentation of 
facts, on this floor or elsewhere, that would justify me, or jus- 
tify the majority of this House, in voting that to be a nonnavi- 
gable stream. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. This stream, as I have said, has 
never been a navigable stream, never been taken over by the 
Government, and there never has been one cent appropriated 
for it. There never was a boat upon it. I have lived upon that 
stream for 30 years. But here is the point: The property own- 
ers on each side, owning hundreds of thousands of acres of land, 
can not get the legislature to pass a bill authorizing them to 
float bonds to borrow money to build locks and dams to hold 
this water back and keep it off of the lands that are so rich 
and so productive of food products. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Have the legislature of your 
State ever passed any petition—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, They are waiting now, sir, and 
this bill was drawn 4 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Have the legislature of that 
pits ever passed a petition requesting Congress for any legis- 
ation? 
ee TAYLOR of Arkansas. Why, no, sir; they have not done 

at, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ‘These property owners could 
very easily have had their representatives in the State legis- 
lature pass a petition asking the Congress of the United States 
to declare the stream nonnavigable. I hate to do anything to 
disoblige my friend, but I shall make the point of order. 

1 7 TAYLOR of Arkansas. I hope the gentleman will not 
do that. R 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I do not eare to argue 
the point of order, because I do not know anything about that; 
but the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAMson} is mistaken 
when he says it has been the invariable practice to refer such 
matters to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Such matters have been referred frequently to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and we have frequently reported provisions 
declaring streams nonnavigable, and such bills have passed and 
become laws. I do not recall any bill declaring any stream non- 
navigable that did not come from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will yield, E will state that 
there is a good reason for that. We never report such a Dill 
unless there is a good reason for it, and in most of the eases we 
have found that the bills ought not to be reported favorably, and 
therefore have not done it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That carries with it, of course, the infer- 
ence that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors have not made 
proper investigation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not know what bills they have had 
before them. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Well, the Cane River, for instance. Of 
course the gentleman does not know any more now than he did 
before J stated thaf. I have that particular one in mind. We 
had very elaborate hearings on that proposition, and reported 
out a bill declaring it to be nonnavigable, Whether this is sub- 
ject to a point of order now I am not able to state, but the sub- 
ject is one that has heretofore been’ handled by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My friend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starroxp] has just called my attention to section 
4101 of Hinds’ Precedents, votume 5, page 739, which says: 

Bills declaring as to whether or not streams are navigable and for 


reventing hindrances to navigation are reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, f 
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On January 23, 1902, the bill (HI. R. 9213) declaring the St. Joseph 


River to be not a navigable stream was by order of the House referred 
from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will state in reply to that, as I stated 
before, that I do not know anything about whether this is sub- 
ject to a point of order or not. I was not in Congress in 1902, and 
I did not recall that incident; but the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has several times in the last 10 or 12 years reported 
paragraphs in bills just like this. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, just a word. As the gentleman 
from Mississippi says, the books are full of statutes reported from 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors declaring streams non- 
navigable, For instance, I hold in my hand a river and harbor 
act approved March 4, 1915, which contains: 


Sec, 13. That Swan Creek, a stream lying within the limits of the 
city of Toledo. State of Ohio, is hereby declared to be not a navigable 
waterway of the United States within the meaning of the laws enacted 
by Congress for the preservation and protection of such waterways, and 

e consent of Congress is hereby given for the filling in of said creek 
by the locai authorities. 


Mr, ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That bill was before our committee for a 
long time and we absolutely refused to report it out. Then 
the author of it went over to the Senate and got it put on 
the river and harbor bill there, and when it came back to the 
House in the conferees’ report it was resisted by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHrerrey] and others; but it was 
agreed to. It was not put on the bill in this House, and the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors never had jurisdic- 
tion of it nor considered it. 

‘Mr. SMALL, The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
reported many bills of this character. One, Cache River, Ark., 
declaring it to be a nonnavigable stream. I have one before 
me in 1894—— ` 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. ` 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think that it is any argu- 
ment that this is in order because such bills have been passed 
reported by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors unless the 
point of order was made? That is no argument at all unless you 
can show that the point of order was made and overruled. There 
are quantities of bills reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations containing legislation. That does not prove that the 
Appropriations Committee has any right to legislate. It all 
depends upon whether the point of order was made. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I was going 
to suggest as a part of the argument that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce by reason of inaction had lost 
its jurisdiction, that they can not at this late -day claim juris- 
diction. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to state to the gentleman that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has not had a 
minute of inaction for 21 years to my knowledge. They have 
been at work day in and day out, and they could not watch all 
the other committees either in committee or on the floor of the 
House as to how much they encroached on the jurisdiction of 
our committee or whether or not they properly discharged their 
duties. The legislation which the gentleman referred to never 
came to my attention, 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Where does the power first lie to declare that 
a stream is navigable? The gentleman states that this has 
never been declared a navigable stream. 

Mr. SMALL, I think in Congress. Congress has jurisdiction 
of all navigable streams. 

Mr. ROSE. But this is not navigable. 

Mr. SMALL. If it has jurisdiction of a stream that is navi- 
gable, then by inference it has the power to declare the streain 
nonnavigable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not concerned in what has 
been passed before hy the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce or the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, The ques- 
tion of jurisdiction should have been settled at that time, but 
clearly bills declaring rivers nonnavigable belong to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, Mr. Chairman, this is not a river; 
it is a small stream running in two counties, 

The CHAIRMAN.. If it is not a river, it certainly is not a 
harbor; but anyway, whether it is or not, the jurisdiction has 
always been placed in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to declare streams nonnavigable. The decision read 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin is so clearly in line that the 


of the United States within whose territories 


Chair could not overrule-the decision. There was a plain action 
of the House voting to transfer the matter that had been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I will not read the 
decision again, but clearly this comes within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to interrupt the Chair 
while he is delivering an opinion, but upon what theory does 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce have su- 
perior jurisdiction to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has jurisdiction over com- 
merce and the question of declaring a river nonnavigable cer- 
tainly affects the commerce of the country, especially on navi- 
gable rivers. ) : 

Mr. SMALL. The decision that the gentleman from Wis- 
3 read a moment ago simply referred to the action of the 

ouse. : 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Hinds's decision puts in heavy type 
at the head: 


Bills declaring as to whether or not streams are navigable or pre- 
venting hindrances to navigation are reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


I recall very vividly that only a few days ago that the 
Speaker of the House in passing upon a question here affecting 
a certain matter took the interpretation of Mr. Hinds and fol- 
lowed the decision down as voicing what he believed about the 
proposition. This is what Mr. Hinds thought when he put his 
in his Precedents, that the Committee on Interstate and Fértign 
Commerce did have jurisdiction. The action of the House en- 
forced that proposition, and the rules of the House gave the 
committee jurisdiction over the question relating to commerce, 
life-saving stations, and so forth. This is a question that de- 
clares a stream nonnavigable and affects commerce, and the 
Chair thinks it is properly within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr, Chairman, I respectfully ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas appeals 
from the decision of the Chair, and the question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes had it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think where there is an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair there is an invariable 
custom to have a division, and I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is too 
late, but the Chair will ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were 58 ayes and 1 no. 
So the decision of the Chair was held to be the judgment of 
the committee. 

Mr. SMALL. In the economy of time, I move to strike out 
section 8, because Congress has passed an act in the exact words 
of this provision. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was in the last session of the last Con- 
gress that this was passed. It is now existing law. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; in order to save the time of reading, I 
move that it be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina to strike out the section. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Section 8 is as follows: : 

Sec. 8. That all. of that portion of Ollala Slough in Lincoln County, 
Oreg., above a point where a Une that is 120 rods south and runnin 
east and west and parallel with the section line between sections 8 an 
17 in township 11 south, range 10 west of the Willamette meridian, 
ee said stream, be, and is hereby, declared to be a nonnagivable 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. That section 4 of the river and harbor act of August 18, 1894, 
as amended by section 11 of the river and harbor act of June 13, 1902, 
be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe such regulations for the use, administration, and navigation of 
the navigable waters of the United States as in his judgment the public 
necessity may require for the protection of life and property, or of 
operations of the United States in channel improvement, covering all 
matters not specifically delegated by law to some other executive de- 
partment. Such regulations shall be posted, in consplevous and appro- 
priate places, for the information of the ublic; anc every person and 
every corporation which shall violate suc regulations shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, on conviction thereof in any district court 
urisdiction~such offense 


may have been committed, shall be punished by a fine not exceedin 


500, or by imprisonment (in the case of a natural person) not exe — 
ng six months, in the discretion of the court.“ - 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on that. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserye the 
point of order? 
* 


the United States to institute and conduct such p: 
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Mr. LENROOT. Very well. : 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important p 
vision, which ought to be enacted into law.: I ask the attention 
of the gentleman, because I hope upon its explanation that he 
will withdraw the point of order. The present statute applies 
to canals and similar works of navigation that now are or that 
hereafter may be operated or maintained by the United States. 
Tle words used in the pending section are “the navigable 
waters of the United States.“ The existing law covers only 
such regulations as are necessary to protect improved channels 
or to prevent interference with the operations of. the United 
States in improving navigable waters. The section in the pend- 
ing bill goes further and provides such regulations as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of War the public necessity may re- 
quire for the protection of life and property and of operations 
of the United States in channel improvements, the essential 
difference being that the language in the pending section au- 
thorizes regulations for the protection of life and property. 
Let me illustrate the condition which the Chief of Ordnance, 
Gen. Crozier, has impressed upon the committee as emphasizing 
the importance of the enactment of this section. At the prov- 
ing grounds at Sandy Hook and at other experimental stations 
for the proving of our guns and projectiles there is at present 
no power in the Secretary of War to suspend navigation for 
the time being or to give notice to ships not to sail across or 
within a certain area during a certain time, and if they are to 
carry out the purposes of the proving grounds, which are con- 
stantly used during this period of war, it is absolutely essential 

that the Secretary of War be given larger authority. 
` Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I shall not make the point 
of order, in view of the statement made by the gentleman, but 
I do want to say it is clearly outside the jurisdiction of the 
committee, and it is only because of the very exceptional cir- 
cumstances that the gentleman states that I do not make the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: f 

Sec. 10. That an act entitled “An act authorizing the condemna- 
tion of lands or easements needed in connection with works of river 
and harbor improvement at the expense of persons, companies, or cor- 


oe keane al approved May 16, 1906, be amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 


The point of order is withdrawn, and the 


“That whenever any person, company, or corporation, municipal or 
private, or any State, or any reclamation, flood-contraj, or berg J 
district, or other public ageno created by any. State, shall undertake to 
secure any land or easement therein, needed in connection with a work 
of river and harbor improvement duly authorized by Congress, for the 
purpose of conveying the same to the United States free of cost, or for 
the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and operating locks, dry 
docks, or other works to be conveyed to the United States free of cost, 
and of constructing, maintaining, and operating dams for use in con- 
nection therewith, and shall be unable for any reason to obtain the 
Same by purchase and acquire a valid title thereto, the Secretary of 
War may, in his discretion, cause proceedings to be instituted in the 
name of the United States for the acquirement by condemnation of said 
land or easement, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General of 

roceedings upon the 

request of the Secretary of War: Provided, That all expenses of said 
roceedings and any award that may be made thereunder shall be paid 

y- such person, company, or corporation, or State, or reclamation, 

flood-control, or drainage district, or other pore agency as aforesaid, 
to secure which payment the Secretary of War may require such per- 
son, company, or corporation, or State, or reclamation, flood-control, 
or drainage district, or other public agency as aforesaid, to execute a 
proper bond in such amount as he may deem necessary before said pro- 

ings are commenced, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against section 10, first, as being not germane to the bill, and, 
second, that it is a section beyond the authority of the commit- 
tee to incorporate as a provision of this privileged bill. In sup- 
port of the point of order, I desire to call the attention of the 
Chair to the following language: 

That whenever any person, company, or corporation, municipal or 

rivate, or any State, or any reclamation, flood-control, or drainage 

istrict, or other pami agency created by any State, shall undertake 
to secure any land or easement therein, needed in connection with a 
work of river and narbor improvement duly authorized 2 Congress, for 
the purpose of conveying the same to the United States free of cost. 

If they had stopped there, it might be argued that it was 
within the jurisdiction of the committee to report in this priv- 
ileged bill, but they go on, and it is in the alternative 
or for the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and operating lock: 
dry docks, or other works to be conveyed to the United States free o 
cost, and of constructing, maintaining, and operating dams for use in 
connection therewith— 8 

The condemnation proceedings are then authorized. The 
subject matter of the section is authorizing condemnation pro- 
ceedings in these cases upon the part of the United States, and 
those condemnation proceedings are not limited to cases where 
improvement of navigation is to result, but they may be for 
reclamation, flood control, the building of dams for which char- 


ters have been granted, for-wholly private purposes, and it 
seems very clear to me that it clearly falls within the rule that 
a portion of it being beyond the authority of the committee to 
report in a privileged bill, the entire section must go out. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Will the gentleman withhold his 
point of order? iT 

Mr, LENROOT. I will withhold the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from California de- 
sire to be heard? í 

Mr. CURRY of California. . Mr. Chairman, just a moment. 
This is an amendment to existing law—the eminent-domain act. 
The words objected to by the gentleman from Wisconsin are 
in the existing law.. The existing law was quoted just as it is 
in the amendment, so that nothing that was in existing law 
should be cutout. Now, this amendment is necessary on certain 
river work being done for navigation and for navigation only on 
the Sacramento River, at the mouth of the Sacramento River, Cal. 
Maj. Rand, who has charge of that work, requested me to try to, 
have this act amended at the earliest possible moment, and the 
easiest and best way was to get it in the river and harbor bill 
if it can go in without a point of order. Now, the point of 
order that is made is against what follows: “ Free of cost” is 
already existing law; it is not new law at all. It would hardly 
be right to cut out existing law to meet present conditions, It 
is simply adding “or any State reclamation, flood-control, or 
drainage district,” and it only gives authority and power for 
condemnation proceedings where those condemnation proceed- 
ings are directly connected with rivers and harbors, and I hope 
the gentleman will not insist on the point of order. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman is not quite accurate. If 
this remains in the bill it would give a reclamation district, for 
instance, the right to have the United States exercise its right 
of eminent domain for a purpose wholly for the interest of that 
reclamation district, namely, for the construction of dams, and 
so forth, used in connection with a Government improvement. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I am willing to strike out “or 
any reclamation, flood control, or drainage district.” Those 
are additional words in the bill, with the exception of the words 
“or any State.” 

Nr. LENROOT. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Why 
can not the State, having the greater power of exercising the 
right of eminent domain than the United States Government 
has—why can not it exercise its right of eminent domain for 
this purpose? mes 

Mr, CURRY of California. It can not exercise the right of 
eminent domain for this purpose because it is not in the Federal 
statute, and this land is te be conveyed free of cost to the 
United States Government. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Where is the land; all in the State of Cali- 
fornia, is it not? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And the purpose is to take that land for a 
public purpose and convey it to the United States? 

.Mr. CURRY of California. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why can not the State of California insti- 


“tute condemnation proceedings itself? 


Mr. CURRY of California. The local authorities out there 
seem to think they can not and so does Maj. Rand, and he is in 
charge of this work. 

Mr. LENROOT. They may not be able because the State of 
California has not given them power to do so, but the State of 
California unquestionably has the power to give them the right. 

Mr. CURRY of California. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield for a- question? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Les. ; 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman think if this language 
of the section goes out of the bill on a point of order that it 
would repeal or affect the law as it now exists? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Certainly not. I want the law 
as it now exists amended so as to include the State and publie 
agencies, that is all. I want it to include the State; that is all 
I want. This section after considerable discussion at the last 
session was unanimously agreed to in the Committee of the 
Whole. It meets the condition, and I hope the gentleman will 
not make the point of order. I recognize it lies, but the condi- 
tion out there is such that I hope he will permit it to be 
amended. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Yes. 


Mr. MEEKER. Where are the words the gentleman pro- 
poses to strike out, and just what did the gentleman say would 
be satisfactory to be stricken out? 

Mr. CURRY of California. I am satisfied to have stricken 
out “or any reclamation, flood control, or drainage district.” 
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Mr. MEEKER. Where is that? 

Mr. CURRY of California, Line 26, page 89, and on page 40, 
wherever those words appear in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I feel very clear the State has the power, 
and why can not the State do the thing which the gentleman 
here wants to make the United States Government do? I make 
the point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Has the gentleman from California concluded? 

Mr. CURRY of California. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like the attention of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

This only amends existing law in this particular. If the 
Chair has the bill before him, he will see that the section begins 
as follows: 

That whenever any person, company, or corporation, municipal or 
private— 

That is in the present law. Then there is added: 

Or any State, or any reclamation, flood Sr ig or drainage dis- 
trict, or other public agency created by any State 

Those are the words that are added to existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
if those are all the words that are added to existing law? 

Mr. LENROOT. Those are all. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are these words, on lines 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
in the law? They are as follows: 

rpose ng, and operating 1 
die yew — other oP any tip ce oes eee tor the United States free 4 
cost, and of constructing, maintaining, and operating dams for use in 
connection therewith. 

Mr. SMALL. They are in the existing law, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] will so admit. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are. I want to call the Chair's at- 
tention te this fact: That under existing law neither the State 
or a drainage district could utilize the law for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining and operating dams, which is no 
part of the improvement of rivers and harbors. But if this re- 
mains in the bill they may do so, which is clearly beyond the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr, SMALL. Now, the point I was making on that line was 

this, that existing law permits any person, company, or corpora- 
tion, municipal or private, to do all the things in the pending 
section, and it is only extended to any State, or that power is 
only extended to any State, or any reclamation, flood control, or 
drainage district, or other public agency, ereated by any State. 
Now, the purpose of this is plain that wherever there is any 
local cooperation requiring local interests to provide certain 
lands to the Government of the United States, the United States 
will institute the condemnation proceedings, but that the ex- 
pense of same, as well as the award, shall all be paid by the 
local interest which is to contribute the local cooperation. So, 
Mr. Chairman, if this had been an original proposition, upon 
the criticism of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] 
I would have yielded the point, because, as he says, it does seem 
to go beyond the scope of river and harbor improvements, but 
as this only amends existing law in these particulars it seems 
to me it is not subject to a point of order, 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to make this suggestion to the 
chairman of the committee, that if he would consent to an 
amendment to strike out of lines 8 and 9 the words “ construct- 
ing, maintaining, and operating dams for use in connection 
therewith,” I think it would then not be subject to the point of 
order that I made, and I would be willing to let the section 
remain. 

Mr. SMALL. Striking out what? 

Mr. LENROOT. Striking out the words “and of construct- 
ing, maintaining, and operating dams for use in connection 
therewith.” Lines 8 and 9 on page 40. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I will make this proposition to 
the chairman of the committee. 1 will agree to that if he will. 

Mr. SMALL. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would not on the spur 
of the moment be willing to strike out something which will 
change existing law. 

Mr. CURRY of California. 
about it for a Little while? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very clear it is subject to a point of 
order, unless these words are stricken out, 

Mr. SMALL.. The worst that can happen is that the existing 
law will remain. You would mutilate existing law to. gratify 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
North Carolina to say the language in lines 6, 7, 8, and 9 was 
in the present law? The Chair does not find it. 

Mr. LENROOT. It ts the amendment of June 

Mr. SMALL. Maybe I did not give the last act. I handed 
it to the gentleman from Wisconsin during the afternoon, 


Will you pass this over and think 


Mr. LENROOT. That is in the law, but I do want to em- 
phasize, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that this amendment that Is 
now proposed to be made may authorize a State or a public 
agency or a reclamation district to institute this condemnation 
proceeding, not for the purposes of the improvement of navigu- 
tion but for wholly different purposes, and therefore, although 
those words are in existing law, this amendment does not re- 
late to the improvement of navigation at all. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that no State can condemn 
and take over land and transfer it to the United States Govern- 
ment or to any other corporation without the authority of Fed- 
eral law, and there is no such authority in Federal law. Under 
the State law they can not do that. Unless this is enacted it 
can not be done, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin what committee would have jurisdiction 
of this subject if a separate. bill were introduced? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not a matter of jurisdiction of eom- 
mittee, but as the Chair has been ruling, and correctly, during 
the day, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, while it has the 
right to report legislation on this bill, has no right to report 
any legislation that does not relate solely to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. My point is that this goes beyond that, be- 
cause it gives the right to the State and drainage district to have 
condemnation proceedings, not for the improvement of navigu- 
tion but for the erection of dams, which under the language of 
the act have nothing to do with navigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
if a bill were introduced, to what committee would it go? 4 

Mr. LENROOT. To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, I 
think, but it would not be privileged. If the Chair has any doubt 
about the correctness of my proposition, I submit that the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors might have jurisdiction of a bill, 
but unless it relates to the improvement of rivers and harbors 
it is not privileged, and that committee can not incorporate 
matters in this privileged bill that do not relate to the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair must make this 
distinction, as stated by my colleague, Mr. Lenroot, that 
though the Committee on Rivers and Harbors may have juris- 
diction of the subject matter, yet that committee would not 
have authority to come in here in a separate bill and embody 
this very provision and say, Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged bil.“ It would not be privileged, because it would not 
relate, as clause 56 of Rule XI provides, to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. That committee might have jurisdiction of 
the question, but upon any person making a point of order that 
it was not privileged he could have it dropped into the basket 
and have it considered in the regular course. Every item in 
this bill must have that character of privileged status, such as, 
if the chairman of the committee presented it, he could say, 
“I present a privileged measure under clause 56 of Rule XI.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear from the 

tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I want to be brief, but it seems 
to me that when we are amending the existing law the point of 
order must be directed to the amendment alone. 

Now, the position of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lennroor] is this: If we admit that the committee would have 
jurisdiction of this amendment to existing law, that it is de- 
priyed of its jurisdiction because it affects existing law beyond 
the jurisdiction of the committee. I do not think that the gen- 
tleman can successfully contend that there is anything in this 
amendment here to existing law which would warrant the Chair 
In sustaining the point of order; because the point of order is 
directed to what? To the amendment of the existing law, and 
the amendment only Mcreases the agency of the State for which 
the right of eminent domain may be exercised on the part of 
the United States in favor of parties who are compelled by a 
local cooperation to seize such property. 

Mr: STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Just one minute, until I conclude this thought. 

Now, it seems to me that that is an undue stretch of the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction of this committee in a river and harbor bill, 
and I submit that the question of jurisdiction ought to be con- 
fined to the amendment, and that it ought not to reach to the 
original act, which is amended, because perchance the original 
act contains some provision which, if offered here originally, 
might be subject to the point of order, 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman contend that this 
original act, when. it was presented in the House. would have 
authorized the chairman of the committee to have presented 
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it as a privileged bill? Would not the bill have had to be pre- 
sented and reported to the House in the regular way through 
the basket? 

Mr. SMALL. Well, that is a question of the past, and is not 
necessary to consider at this time, z 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question is whether the committee, in 
presenting it to the House, would have the right to present it 
as a privileged matter or whether it would have to be sub- 
mitted through the basket. 

Mr. SMALL. The point I make is that the question of juris- 
diction ought to be confined to the amendment, and ought not 
to reach to the original act which is amended. This is simply an 
amendment to the existing law. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Charman, may I suggest this to the 
Chair: That supposing in a river and harbor bill a municipal 
corporation had been given the right to build a dam, and the 
provision under which they could build it is laid down in that 
act, and then the gentleman, in a later river and harbor bill, 
undertakes to provide that any State or drainage district or 
other public agency would have the right to build dams with- 
out further provision as to the matter of navigation, does the 
gentleman say, because a provision relating to the building 
of these dams was in preexisting law, that when you extend 
the scope of it the provisions of existing law can not be re- 
ferred to as going to the question whether the committee 
exceet'ed its authority or not? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison of Mississippi). The Chair 
is ready to rule. The Chair thinks that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors would have jurisdiction of this bill and 
that that committee might have reported it out and placed it 
upon the calendar. The fact that part of it might be subject 
to a point of order would not destroy the right of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to report that bill, let it take its usual 
place on the calendar, and come up in its order, without having 
a privileged status. 

Under section 56 of Rule XI the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has the right to report as a privileged matter upon 
bills for the improvement of rivers and harbors. The Chair 
thinks that the proposition in this bill to amend the law so 
as to read as follows: 

That whenever any person, company, or corporation, municipal or 
private, or any State, or any reclamation, flood-control, or drainage 
district or other Ponie agency created by any State shall undertake 
to secure any land or easement therein, needed in connection with a 
work of river and harbor improvement duly authorized 8 
tor the purpose of conveying the same to the United States of cost, 
or for the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and operating 1 
dry docks, or other works to be conveyed to the United States free 
cost, and of constructing, maintaining, and operating dams for use in 
connection therewith— 

And so forth, destroys its privileged status, and destroys the 
right of the Rivers and Harbors Committee to report such an 
amending provision in this bill; and therefore the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to permit 
the Betterton-Morgan Co. (Inc.) to construct a dock or docks upon 
lots 1, 4, and 5, block 6, Seattle tidelands, or upon such portions 
thereof as he may designate, the construction of said docks to be 
under the supervision of and all material used therein to be approved 
by the Secretary of War and the 5 expenses of such super- 
vision and construction to be borne by said company. Said company 
shall maintain sald docks at its own expense and use and maintain 
the same under such re; tions as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe, Said company shall vacate said docks and remove all its 
property therefrom upon 24 hours’ notice to do so from the 
of War, and it shall give the Secretary of War satisfactory assurances 
that upon 80 days’ notice to do so it will demolish said docks and 
remove all débris pertaining, thereto as may be es era by the Secre- 
tary of War. Said docks shall from the time of their construction be 
the property of the United States and subject to the use of the United 
States for any purpose whatsoever, and the only interest the said com- 
pany shall have hereunder is a revocable license to use the same under 
the terms and conditions set out herein. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on section 13. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, the committee is not wedded to 
this provision, but with a committee amendment which I desire 
to offer the United States would be entirely protected in the 
matter, and information has come to the committee very recently 
that haste is necessary in the giving of this grant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I examined the index of the hearings and 
the index of the report to find some reference to this project, 
but was unable to find any reference whatever to it. Will the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors furnish the 
Committee of the Whole with some reason for this authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr. SMALL. Is the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Miter] in the Chamber? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He is gettirig his lunch in the 
restaurant, but will be here in a moment. I would like to sug- 
gest that the paragraph be passed for a moment. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin consent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us have the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from North Carolina read for information, 

Mr. SMALL. The amendment I propose is this: At the end 
of line 5, page 42, insert the words: 
under such terms of rental as he may approve. 

So that it would read: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, under such terms 
of rental as he approve, to permit the Betterton-Morgan Co, (Inc.) 
to construct a dock— - 

And so forth. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am willing to let the paragraph be passed 
over for the present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the paragraph be passed without prejudice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
ee consent that the paragraph be passed without preju- 

ice. : 
Mr. STAFFORD. Without prejudice to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 

Sec. 14. That amounts hereafter paid by private parties or other 
agencies for rental of plant owned by the Government in connection 
with the 993 of xlrer and harbor works shall be deposited in 
each case to the credit of the appropriation to which the plant belongs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against section 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is a provision that does 
not relate to the improvement of rivers and harbors, It relates 
merely to an authorization that when the plants of the Govern- 
ment are utilized by private parties, the funds that accrue from 
the rental or use of those plants shall be placed to the credit of 
the appropriation to which the plants belong. 

Mr. SMALL, Will the gentleman pardon an interruption? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I think I can make that perfectly clear to the 
gentleman, The engineers, by permission of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War, sometimes lease or hire out a 
dredge, for instance, to private parties, when the dredge is not 
being used for public work. That is done to accommodate 
people or corporations who wish dredging done in some channel 
for which the United States has not assumed any obligation. 
Now they pay, as a rule, all the actual expenses of the dredge, 
plus a rental for the dredge. 

Now, the actual expenses paid are covered into the Treasury 
to the credit of the particular improvement to which the dredge 
belongs. The Comptroller of the Currency has held that the 
rental must be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the miscellaneous fund, and the purpose is to have the 
rentals as well as the actual expenses of the dredge credited 
to the improvement to which the dredge is assigned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been the established policy, and that 
is what I insist upon, that when facilities of the Government 
are utilized for other purposes, rented out to private parties, 
that the fund shall be placed to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts in the Treasury. We as a body that control the amount 
appropriated for respective projects should know how much 
money is being utilized rather than to have this method of 
placing the funds interchangeably so that we would not know 
the amount used for the respective projects. I insist on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., of 
Kansas, a corporation created under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of ansas, be, and ii is hereby, granted authority to maintain its 
wharf, known as “ long wharf,” in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., where 
the same extends across certain submerged lands of the United States 
ceded to the United States by act of the Legislature of the State of 
California, approved March 9, 1897, which said submerged lands lie in 
front of certain upland property of the United States described as lots 
1 to 19 of block 18 of the city of San Diego, upon the following con- 
ditions and limitations: That the United States shall have free use 
of the so-called “ west wharf” of the said railway company, adjoining 
and connected with the said long wharf" in the harbor of San 
Diego, under such rules and regulations as may from time to time be 
a upon between the local representatives of the railway compan 
and the commanding officer of Fort Rosecrans, Cal.: Provided, That if, 
at any time, the d parties shall fail to agree as to said rules and 
Tı tions, the then existing status of the occupancy and use of said 
wharf shall not be disturbed until the controversy shall be referred to 
the general manager of the railway company and the department com- 
partment, United States Army, for coon aod an 

0 e 


mander, Western 
agreement shall have been reached by them in the matter: 
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expense as 
give the United States adequate and reasonable accom- 
shall be made without unneces- 


0 an 
wharf as such common carrier: And provided further, That the rail- 
way company shail not be to add to or alter the said “ west 

+ wharf” or to add to or alter warehouse and storeroom accommoda- 
tions connected therewith. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
section is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
order? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not claim any peculiar knowledge of 
this proposition, but a year ago when the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kerrner] was temporarily out of the Chamber, so 
that he could not inform the committee as to the purpose of 
this paragraph, I made a point of order. Shortly after the 
gentleman brought me full information that convinced me that 
it was a minor matter that should be passed in the interest of 
navigation. I do not know whether the gentleman from New 
York wishes to take my statement of the facts, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kerrner] is now present and can explain 
the item more fully. My first thought was that it was a por- 
tentous project, but I found that it referred to a little corner 
of submerged land in the Bay of San Diego. The property is 
in front of land owned by the Government which is not used 
at all, and this is a corner of submerged land out in the bay. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdrew the point of 
order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will reserve the point of order. 
I notice on page 43 of the bill, beginning at line 20, this lan- 
guage: 

That the United States shall have free use of the so-called “ west 
wharf of the said railway company, adjoining and connected with the 
said “long wharf iu the harbor of San Diego, under such rules and 
regulations as may from time to time be agreed upon between the local 
representatives of the railway company and the commanding officer of 
Fort Rosecrans, Gal.: Provided, That if at time the said parties 
shall fail to agree as to 1 . 
status of the occupancy and use of said w 
until the controversy shall be referred to the general manager of the 
railway compan: the department commander, Western Department, 
Unit States Army, for decision, and an agreement shall have been 
reached by them in the matter. 

Suppose the two men do not agree, what is the status? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It would continue as it is. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What right would the United 
States have to use it? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. “The United States shall have free use of 
the so-called west wharf’ of the said railway company.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Under such rules and regulations 


as may from time to time be agreed upon. And if they could | 


not agree, it would be referred to two other men; but suppose 
they do not agree? A 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order, supposing the matter would be disposed of immediately. 
If there is going to be a long discussion, I make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KETTNER. , Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The regular order. 

Mr. KETTNER. I hope the gentleman will reserve the point 
of order until I can explain the proposition. I am sure he does 
not want to do anything that will injure navigation and the 
Government interests at the present time. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I have no objection to reserving the point 
of order. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, this wharf was built by 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will not the gentleman from Ohio reserve 
the point of order? - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has sustained the point of 
order, : . 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] the item on page 34, line 
16, with reference to the Black River, Ark., was passed over. 
I want to inquire now whether the words, line 16, “ Black 
River, Ark.,” are left in the bill or whether they are stricken 
out? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk informs the Chair that they are 
now in the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then I think that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas and I have agreed that we will not ask for any further 


action at this time upon that section. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, 
Mr. Miter, has come into the Chamber, and I now ask that 
we return to section 13, which was passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to return to section 18. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reservation of the point of order is 
still pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, section 13 of 
the bill permits the leasing of lots 1, 4, and 5, block 6 of the 
Seattle tidelands, to the Betterton-Morgan Co. That company 
is a firm of general contractors in the city of Seattle, and this 
bill gives them permission to erect a wharf there. In this par- 
ticular part of the city there is now an immense activity of ship 
construction. There are over $125,000,000 worth of shipping 
under construction on these reclaimed tidelands. I have a tele- 
gram from the Betterton-Morgan Co. stating that they desire 
this for the purpose of aiding them in the construction of steam- 
ships under such terms and rentals as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe. : > 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman inform 
the committee who owns the lands referred to in this section? 

Mr. MILLER of- Washington: I do not know. I can not 
answer that correctly. I think the Betterton-Morgan Co. are 
3 owners, but whether they own this land I do not 

we 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Government any interest in the 
land on which the docks are proposed to be built? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Nothing that I know of, with 
the expection of, perhaps, shore-land rights, or something of 
that kind. I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the chairman of the committee inform 
the House whether the Government has any title or interest in 
the lands which are referred to in this paragraph upon. which 
these docks are to be constructed? 5 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that the 
Government has title to the reclaimed lands. ‘They were tide- 
lands, submerged, and by some arrangement with the city of 
Seattle or some public authority the United States would have 
the title to these lands. It is a question whether they shalt 
grant this permit to this company under proper conditions for 
the use of this land. The company wishes to engage in impor- 
tant industrial activity, and I think, particularly with the 
amendment which I shall offer and which has been suggested 
after careful consideration by the Chief of Engineers, thit the 
interests of the United States will be preserved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That amendment merely authorizes the, 
Secretary of War to fix terms. 

Mr. SMALL. Rental; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It did not direct him to obtain rentat for 
the use of this property of the Government. 

Mr. SMALL. I think we may assume that, because the inn- 
guage I propose to submit is “ under such terms of rental as he 
may approve,” so that that contemplates a rental. If the 
gentleman can make it stronger I have no objection to his 
doing so. Of course, there must be some elasticity allowed the 
War Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to the language under such terms providing for reasonable 
rental“? 

Mr. SMALL. Under such terms of reasonable rental?“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Providing for reasonable rental.” 

Mr. SMALL. We want to keep the English straight. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would show the purpose of Congress 
to obtain some rental. 

Mr. SMALL. What is the language suggested? 2 

Mr. STAFFORD, “Under such terms providing for reason- 
able rental to be approved by him.” 

Mr. SMALL. Under such a reasonable rental, if I may have 
the attention of the gentleman? 

Mr. STAFFORD.- After the word “terms” of the proposed 
amendment strike out the word “of” and insert “providing 
for a reasonable,” so that it will read: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized under such terms 
providing for a reasonable rental, to be approved by him, to permit 
the Betterton-Morgan Co. — 

And so forth. : 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why not say “including,” instead of 
“ providing ”? 

Mr. SMALL. I have sent the gentleman a copy of the lan- 


guage I have. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is that the word “including be sub- 
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In- 


stituted for the word “ providing“ and is a good one. 
cluding a reasonable rental to be approved by hinf.” 

Mr. SMALL. There is no objection to that. I think I un- 
derstand the language. I offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. One further minute, Mr. Chairman. I be- 
lieve this question was in the last rivers and harbors bill? 

Mr. SMALL. It was. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And was amended by the Senate? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I notice in the bill which is presented me 
there is this phraseology : 

Said docks shail, from the time of their construction, be the property 
of the United States and subject te the use of the United States vie any 
popon whatsoever, and the only interest the said company shall haye 

ereunder is a revocable 1 to use the same under the terms and 
conditions set out berein. 

Mr. SMALL. Those are quite drastic, but it seems to be sat- 
isfactory to the permittees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to haying that amendment added to this paragraph? 

Mr. SMALL. It is already in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I see; my attention was for the moment 
diverted. I withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment to the section? 

Mr. SMALL. In this language. At the end of line 5, page 42, 
insert the following words: “ Including such reasonable rental 
as he may approve.” 

Mr. CALDWELL, * Mr. Chairman, that does not make sense. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think there is a mix up on that. “The 

Secretary of War is hereby authorized,” and so forth, “ includ- 
ing a reasonable rental to permit,” and so forth. 

Mr. SMALL. I see. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I offer as a substitute the following, which 
I think will have the chairman's approval. 

Mr. SMALL. I will withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman with- 
drawing his amendment? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Insert, after the word “authorize,” the 
words “under such terms, including a reasonable rental to be 
approved by him.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD- Page 42, at the end of line 5, 
after the word “ authorize,” insert the words “under such terms, 
eluding a reasonable rental to be approved by him.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMALL. Did the Chair put the provision as amended 
to the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The section was amended. 

Mr. SMALL. The amendment was adopted, but did the 
Chair put the section as amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary. This is the only 
amendment offered which was adopted. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CURRY of Section 18: offers the following amendment as a new 


r 


the United States for 6 by condemnation of said land 
or easement, and it shalt be the duty of the Attorney General of the 
United States to institute and conduct such 22 
request of the Secretary of War: Provided, That all expenses of 
preceedings and any ANAA sry may be made thereunder shall be 
Bald by such person, company. corporation, or State, or reclamation, 
Hood control or drainage district, or 9 public agency as aforesaid. 
to secure which payment the Secreta tary of War may require such 
person, company, or corporation, or State, or reclamation, flood control 
or drainage district. or other public agency as aforesaid, to execute 
a proper d in such amount as he may necessary before said 
gs are commenced. 


During the reading of the ‘amendment, 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I think we have gone far 
enough in that to know that it is the same section as section 10, 
ruled out a few moments ago on a point of order, and I there- 
fore make the point of order. - It is 8 o’elock and we want to 
get through. 


35 The Chair would like the amendment to 
read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the above 
amendment. = 

Mr. CALDWELL. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
difference between that and section 10? 

Mr. CURRY of California. This is not the same as section 
10. The words upon which the point of order was made against 
section 10 are stricken out. The words in reference to “ person, 
company, or corporation,” and so forth, are stricken out of the 
bill, and also all reference to dams, and it is just simply a 
proposition for the State and its agencies to have extended to 
them the right of eminent domain in condemning land for 
rivers and harbors. 

. Does the gentleman insist on the point 


of order? 
. CALDWELL. I withdraw it. 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SMALL. I could not hear all the amendment. Does it 
repeal any existing law? 

Mr. CURRY of California. It does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 63, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to return to section 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to return to section 15. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Demrsery] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dempsey moves to amend page 44, in line 3, by s out the 
words: The then existing status of the occu ney, and insert in 
lieu thereof “ The United States shall have so that it = read: 

“Provided, That if, at any time, the said parties shall to saros 

tates shall have the 


as to said rules and regulations the United 
of said wharf.” 
Mr. DEMPsEY moves further to amend: e out, on page 44, line 
turbed.“ and 


the words * * shall not be dis on line 8, after the wo 
8 matter,“ insert or by one of them and the umpire to be selected by 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is this: The question raised by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] was that it was not plain under the act 
as proposed that the United States would have the occupancy 
of the west wharf at any time, because as drawn the act pro- 
vided that that occupancy should be subject to rules and regu- 
lations, and those rules and regulations were to be agreed upon 
by two persons, and if they did not agree, then by two other 
persons. So he said, pending that agreement, which was not 
provided to be made at any time, and was not certain to be 
made, it was not sure the United States would have the oc- 
cupancy at all. Under my amendment the United States has 
the occupancy until the agreement is reached, and the agreement 
is certain to be reached because it is referred to to mean that 
if they do not reach an agreement they select an umpire, and 
the agreement is to be reached by the one of the two and the 
umpire. And, pending all that, and until it is determined, the 
United States clearly has the occupancy. f 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? As I understand his amendment, he uses simply the 
word “use,” or did it say “occupancy and use”? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will insert the word “ occupancy.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be done. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I mean just what was in this 
bill as drawn. “Use” is a different thing from “ occupancy.” 
The bill has it “occupancy and use.” Now I would like to have 
the whole amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask that the Clerk read the 
whole paragraph as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ming at the to oe a ee Bae, the lines will read as pro- 
hs r fi eo: by ME . De 
ies shall fail to 
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an agreement shall have been reached by them in the matter or by one 


of them and the umpire to be selected by them: Pro further, etc.” 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman this 
question: Does that strike out lines 4 and 5 as we have it now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It changes it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Then I move to amend by inserting, after the 
word “shall,” in line 4, the word “have” and in line 5 strike 
out the word “be” and insert “been.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MEEKER moves to amend the amendment by inserting after the 
word “shall,” at the end of line 4, the words have been and striking 
out the word “be” at the beginning of line 5. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is probably better English, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. STAFFORD, One moment, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the attention of the chairman of the committee. Will 
the gentleman from North Carolina ask unanimous consent that 
section 16 be considered in its entirety, so as to make one 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMALL. I supposed it would be so considered without 
that. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that section 16 
be considered as one paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: a 

Sec. 16. That a commission, to be known as the waterways commis- 
sion, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the ‘Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and three 
additional members, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States from the active or retired list of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, or other Government services, or from civil life, one of whom 
shali be designated by the President as chairman, is hereby created 

„and authorized, under such rules and regulations as it n adopt, to 
bring into coordination. and cooperation the engineering, entific, and 
constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several 
governmental departments of the United States and commissions cre- 
ated by Congress that relate to study, development, or control of water- 
ways and water resources and b ee related thereto, or to the de- 


velopment and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a 
view to uniting such services in investigating, with respect to all 


watersheds in the United States, questions relating to e develop- 
ment, improyement, regulation, and contro! of navigation as a part of 
interstate and foreign commerce, Including therein the related ques- 


tions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land reclama- 
tion, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, 
utilizaticn of water power, prevention of soil erosion and waste, storage, 
and conservation of water for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and 
domestic uses, cooperation of railways and waterways, and promotion 
of terminal and transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and 
to formulate and report to Congress, as early as practicable, a compre- 
hensive plan or plans for the development of waterways and the water 
resources of the United States for the purposes of navigation and for 
every useful purpose, and recommendations for the modification or 
discontinuance of any project herein or heretofore adopted. Any mem- 
ber appointed from the retired list shall receive the same pay and 
allowances as he would if on the active list, and not more than one 
member may be selected from civil life, and his compensation shall be 
$5,000 per annum. 

In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to any 
of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be considered hereunder, 
and in formulating plans, and in the preparation of a report or reports, 
as herein provided, consideration shall be given to all matters which are 
to be undertaken, either independently by the United States or by coo) 
eration between the United States and the several States, political su 
divisions thereof, muppet, communities, corporations, and. indl- 
viduals within the jurisdicton, powers, and rights of each, respectively, 
and with a view to assigning to the United States such portion of such 
development, promotion, regulation, and control as may be undertaken 
by the United States, and to the States, political subdivisions thereof, 
municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals, such por- 
tions as belong to their respective jurisdictions, rights, and interests. 

The commission is authorized to employ, or retain, and fix the com- 
pensation for the services of such engineers, transportation experts, ex- 
perts in water development and utilization, and constructors of emi- 
nence as it may deem necessary to make such investigations and to 
carry out the purposes of this section, And in order to defray the 
expenses made necessary by the provisions of this section there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as Congress may hereafter de- 
termine, and the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, available until 
expended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

The commission shall have power to make every expenditure ulsite 
for and incident to its authorized work and to employ in the trict 
of Columbia and in the field such clerical, legal, engineering, artistic, and 
expert services as it may deem advisable, including the parment of per 
diem in Heu of subsistence for employees enga; field work or trav- 
2 on official business, rent of offices in the District of Columbia and 
int 


e field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office equipment, 


Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, prevent, or 
interfere with the completion of any survey, inves tion, project, or 
work heretofore adopted or authorized upon or for the improvement of 
any of the rivets or harbors of the United States or by this act. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on the section. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
a point of order on the section. Does the gentleman from North 
Carolina desire to be heard? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; Mr. Chairman. I beg the privilege, be- 
fore discussing the point of order, to make this very brief 
statement: This paragraph, providing for the appointment of 
a waterways commission, was inserted in the last bill by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. That was the bill that failed 
of passage in the Senate. This provision is desired by the Sec- 
retary of War and by the President. 

No friend of the bill—and I am speaking with entire respect 
and not discourteously—knowing the importance of retaining 
this paragraph in the bill would reserve or make a point of 
order against it. But we can not control that matter, and the 
point of order must be decided in the wisdom of the Chair and 
in accordance with the parliamentary precedents. But if the 
gentleman who reserves the point of order and if other gentle- 
men who might be inclined to reserve or make it could let us 
vote on it on its merits, it would greatly facilitate the passage, 
the enactment, and the approval of a river and harbor bill at 
this session, and I sincerely hope that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway], who has made the point of order, 
will withdraw it. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to be brief; but I wish to 
say a word as to the point of order. I assume that the point of 
order is based on the proposition that this authorizes a commis- 
sion to investigate certain subjects which are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and com- 
ing within its privilege in the manner in which this bill was 
presented to the House. I have read carefully the debate at 
the last session of the provision for a waterways commission 
somewhat analogous to that in this bill, and I have read the 
precedents so far as I could, and all that I have to say is that 
in any event it is based upon a mere technicality; it is an at- 
tempt to oust jurisdiction of the committee, based upon tech-_ 
nienlitſes and precedents, if you will. 

I am convinced of the merits of the legislation, and it is not 
intended in any event to evade the jurisdiction of any other 
committee. I hope the chairman of the committee in his wis- 
dom, basing his decision upon the law and upon the precedents, 
will be able to overrule the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The-Chair 
does not think this provision comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on this bill, inasmuch as it 
treats so many different subjects that are not referred by the 
rules to the consideration of that committee. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: 

Sec. 16. That a commission, to be known as the waterways commis- 
sion, consisting of the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, and three additional 
members to be arena by the President of the United States from 
the active or retired list of the Engineer Corps of the Army, or otber 
Government services, or from civil life, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated by the President as chairman, is hereby created and authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as it may adopt, to bring into co- 
ordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and constructive 
services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several governmental 
departments of the United States and commissions created by Con- 
gress that relate to study, development, or control of waterways and 
subjects related thereto, with a view to uniting such services in investi- 
gat ng 8 relating to the development, improvement, regula- 
ion, and control of rivers and harbors to secure the necessary data, 
and to formulate and report to Congress, as early as practicable, a com- 
prehensive plan or plans for the development of waterways for the 
puos of navigation and recommendations for the modification er 
iscontinuance of any project herein or heretofore adopted. . Any mem- 
ber appointed from the retired list shall receive the same pay and 
allowances as he would if on the active list, and not more than an 
one member may be selected from civil life, and his compensation sha 
be $5,000 per annum. 

In all matters done or to be done under this section relating to any 
of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be considered hereunder, 
and in 8 plans and in the preparation of a report or reports 
as herein provided, consideration shall gyen to all matters which 
are to be undertaken, either independently the United States or by 
cooperation between the United States and the several States, political 
subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and in- 
dividuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of each, respectively, 
and with a view to assigning to the United States such portion of such 


development, promotion, repiano and control as may be undertaken 
by the United States, and to the States, political subdivisions thereof, 
municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals such coopera- 


tion as should be imposed on each respectively. 
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The commission Is authorized to employ, retain, and fix the compen- 
sation for the services of such enginoers, transportation experts, ex- 
ports in the development and utilization of waterways as it may deem 
necessary to make such investigations and to carry out the purposes of 
this recton. And in order to defray the expenses made necessary by 
the provisions of this section there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as Congress may herenfter determine, and the sum 
of £100,000 is hereby appropriated, available until expended, to he 
paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
chairman of sald commission, 

The commission «hall have the power to make every expenditure 
requisite for and incldent to its authorized work, and to employ in the 
District of Columbia and in the feld such clerical, legal, engineering 
and expert services as it may decem advisable, including the payment ot 
ber diem in Mou of subsistence for omployecs engaged in field work or 
raveling on oficial business, rent of offices in the District of Columbia 
and in the fald, and the purcoase of books, maps, and office equipment. 

Nothing herein contained shall be constrned to delay, prevent, or In 
terfere with the completion of any survey, investigation, project, or 
work heretofore adupted or authorized upon or for the improvement of 
auy of the rivers or harbors of tho United States or by this act. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I muke a point of order 
gguinst the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of carder is sustained. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I should like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is perfectly willing to hear the 
gentleman from North Carolina on the point of order, 

Mr. SMALL, Hus the Chairman read the amendment which I 
sent up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair certainly heard every word of it 
rend. The Chair is ready to hear the gentleman on the point 
of order. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr, Chairman, I do not know upon what theory 
this am be subject to nny point of order. It was certainly 
within the jurisdiction of the committee to bring in a provision 
for the appointment of a cominission, and this commission is 
only nuthorized to study, consider, and report matters affecting 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. I call ttie attention of 
the Chalr to the decision of the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole at the last session, when n somewhat similar provision 
was upder discussion, a point of order having been made 
ugulust it. The Chairnun of the Committee of the Whole had 
twice hold thut the committee had jurisdiction of the appoint- 
ment of a commission providing the powers of the commission 
were confined to matters within the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee, and the Chair will find in this provision spectfically that it 
is confined to the linprovement of rivers and hurbors, So tf the 
committee bus jurisdiction to bring in this provision for the 
appointment of a commission, then the paragraph must be in 
order, because It does not attempt to clothe the commission with 
powers to Investignte and report upon any question beyond the 
Jurisdiction of the committee, to wit, the improvement of rivers 
and harbors for navigation. 

As I said to the counmittee, I have rend carefully the discus- 
sion In the Comunittee of the Whole durlug che last session, when 
un analogous provision for a waterways comission was de- 
bated pending a similar polat of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman the decision of the 
chairman in the Committee of the Whole which he refers to? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes; the debute in that case contained an ad- 
mission by Members upon the floor who had contended that the 
original provision was subject to a point of order thut ff the 
paragraph liad confined the activities of the commission to ques- 
tions within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and 
Hurbers it would not be subject ton point of order. This para- 
graph specifically confines the investigation and activities of the 
commission to matters within the jurisdiction of the Gonunittee 
on Rivers and. Harbors, to wit, the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and. therefore can not be subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has just looked at the decision 
to which the gentleman calis attention, ju 1914, and he finds 
that the Chair sustained the point of order to the appointment 
of n commission. The Chair was very hopeful that probrbly 
he cotild be cited to some case where the point of order might 
be overruled, becanse he finds In Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, 
paragraph 4165, the following: 


A provision relating to a eommission to investigate the conditions 
and ures of waters mljacent to an international boundary line wag 
ruled out of the river and harbor bill as not being within the jurisdic 
tlon of the Committee an Rivers and Harbors, 

On Febroury T. 1907, the river and harbor appropriation. bill. was 
unter consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union when the Cierk read: 

* Bec. 6. That those members of the International Waterways Com- 

ı Mission created In accordance with section $ of the river and harbor act 
of June 14, 1902. who represent the Unitel States shall have power 
and it shall be thelr duty to Investigate and report upon the conditions 
and uses of the waters adjacent to the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada and of waters flowing from the United States 
into Canin, or from Canada into the United States, and of the 
tributarios of such waters 

And au, on. 

Mr. MANN made a polnt of order agulnst the section, and the Chalr- 
man sustained the potnt of order. 

a 


Mr. SMALL. That was not on the ground that the committee 
could not report a provision for the appointment of a commis- 
sion, but on the ground that the commission was authorized to 


do things beyond the jurisdiction of the committee. Now. Tuam 
perfectiy clear that in the discussion and in the opinion by the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole at the last session upon 
un analogous provision that there is nothing there holding that 
the provision for the appointment of n commission would be 
out of order. The whole discussion revolved around the power 
given to the commission, and those who contended that the pro- 
vision was subject to u point of order based their argument en- 
tirely upon the proposition that the committee was nuthorized 
to do things beyond the purview of the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, That is the intest precedent, 
The Chairman of the committee in his ruling on the nmendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri Air. Bonr.anp] as n sub- 
stitute for the original prevision, while sustaining the point of 
order, did so upon the ground that the paragraph by way of 
substitute cave the commission powers to investigate waterways 
going beyond the jurisdiction of the committee. The chairman 
of the committee in ruling said that it would not be subject to 
the point of order if the amendment in fixing the powers of the 
commissioner had been contined to matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was going on to state tliat when 
the revenue bil was up seme time in 1913 a, motion to recammit 
was made providing for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate nud gather Information touching the tarif question, 
and Spenker CLARK, in an ehiborate opinion, beld thut on a 
revenue hill they wound not have the richt to appoint a ceniuls- 
sion to gather this data. There is another decision handed down 
by the gentleman from Tennessce [Mr. Gannert] along simlar 
lines. The Chair; thinks, in view of these decisions, that the 
point of order should be sustained, and therefore sustains the 
point of order, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing us 2 new section, which I-seud to the desk and ask to 
have rend. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 1 

Amendment offered by Mr. ank nu of New Jursey : Page 47, Une 20, 
at the end of the bill, add a new section, as follows: 

“During the continunnee of the war in which the United States ts 
now enguxed no work shall be done or money spent on public works on 
rivers and harbors. except for absolutely. necessary repairs thereto or 
preservation thereof, or for surveys, construction, or completion of 
publice works of immediato militury necessity, to be determined and 
apecinily designated by the President.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
only one word. I know a gentleman who is just buck from 
France, who hus studied all of the problems of war over there. 
and who is anxious to give the Government the benefit of If, but 
he lias been ordered west, to a western like, to dig ditches, 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman froin New Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Parker of New Jersey) there were—ayes 46, noes 2, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to an amendment which I originally presented, 
which was adopted by the House, and amend it by striking out 
certain words which were inadvertently included. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentlemnn from Californim asks 
unanimous consent to return to an amendment which wns 
adopted and amend it in the manner which the Clerk will re- 
port. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Cnalrman, let us have it reported first. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairinan, before that is done, is it in 
order now to nsk unanimous consent that the Clerk renmnber 
the sections? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘That request would be in order: 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be directed to number the sections praperly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Coney]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Curry of California moves to amend the new section adopted 
by striking ont the worda “person, company, or corporation or,” in 
two places where they appear in the section. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, is this for the purpose of per- 
fecting the amendment? 

Mr. CURRY of California. It is. It Is te strike out the wards 
“persons, company, or corporation or.” 

Mr. SMALL. I hope there wil. be no objection to that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What change does that make? 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman did strike out 
those words in the body of the section, but he omitted to strike 
them out of the proviso. As amended the proviso will read: 

That all expense of such proceedings and ony award that may be 

1 


made thereunder ahall be paid by said State or rec 
or drainage district. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California that he return to this amendment to 
offer the amendment? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CURRY of California. I offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to, — 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. FREAR. I make the same request. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr, HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? x 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object to 
the request of the gentleman from California, I desire to ask 
the gentleman on what subject he desires to extend his 
remarks? 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand that these requests are made 
to extend remarks upon this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I am asking the gentleman from California 
upon what subject he desires to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, and I object, so far as his request is made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
jects to the request of the gentleman from California (Mr. RAN- 
DALL]. Is there objection to the request of the other gentlemen? 

There was no objection, 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION KILE. 


Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
und that the bill as amended do pass, : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Humerreys having 
“assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr, HARRISON of 
Mississippi, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, and had directed him to report the same 
Dack to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be ngreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final pnssage. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, before that is put, I want to ask 
the Speaker a question. At what stage of the proceedings will 
it be proper to demand a reading of the engrossed bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Well, later on. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to know just when, because I pro- 
pose to demand it, = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will come later; it is not 
necessary now. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them 
in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. i 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a reading of the en- 
grossed bill; when the proper time arrives I serve notice that 
I will demand a reading of the engrossed bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question Is on the engross- 
inent and third reading of the bill. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I demande n reading of the en- 
grossed. bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer n motion to recommit 
the bill, 


mation, flood-control, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The engrossed bill is not here, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary Inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the previous question hav- 
ing been ordered on the passage of this bill and all amendments 
thereto, this will be the unfinislicd business when the House 
meets to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, On Thursday. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Now, Mr. Spenker, I hope the Chair will 
not make that decision but will reserve it for decision by the 
regular occupant of the chair to-morrow. 

; The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wil reserve the deci- 
sion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because under clause 4, Rule XXIII, this 
would certainly be the unfinished business, and I wish to argue 
that point to-morrow when the House convenes. I ask the Chair 
to defer his ruling on thut proposition until the House imeets 
to-morrow. < 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will refer the gentle- 
man to the Manual, paragraph 875—— 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 n. m. 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I object. ' 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from North Carolina? J 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahomn. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears none. Para- 
graph 875, page 409, of the new Manual is as follows. This is a 
ruling by Speaker CLARK ; 

Bill undisposed of on Calendar Wednesday unfinished business next, 
Calendar Wednesday 

Mr. STAFFORD. Inm quite familiar 

The SPEAKER pro temnpore— 

Previous question ordered on bill undisposed of when House adjourns 
Tuesday, goes over as unfinished business until Thursday, ami pot in 
order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the Chair reading from? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is reading from page 
409, paragraph 875, of the Manual. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent that this 
bill shall be the unfinished business and shall be concluded to- 
morrow upon the assembly of the House after the reading of the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the pending bill be the 
unfinished business 

Mr. ADAMSON. I believe we agreed to meet at 11 u. m, 
to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To-morrow after the reading 
of the Journal. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCULLY. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey objects. 

Mr. SCULLY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to its appropriate committee, as indicuted below. 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution to establish a reserve of the 
Public Health Service; to the Committee on Interstare and 
Foreign Commerce, 


t 


ENROLLED BILE SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2453. An act to authorize condemnation proceedings of 
lands for military purposes. 

j ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sarat] moves that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was ngreed to; accordingly (at 8 o'clock und 41 
minutes p. m.) the House, under. its previous order, adj-urned 
until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 27, 1017, at 11 o'clock a. in. 


1917. CONGRESSIONAL 


EXECULIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting tenta- 
tive drift of resolution authorizing the advance of pnblic moneys 
under certain contracts (II. Doc. No. 205) ; to the Committee on 
Naval Affitivs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of Secretary of War, submitting a sup- 
plemental estiuate of appropriation requived by the Ordnance 
Deairtment for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, for mi- 
ehinery for the manufiuctire of rifles (H. Doc. No. 206) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

J. letter from the Seeretury of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Coquille Bur and Harbor, Öreg., to the 
city of Bandon (II. Doc. No. 207); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII, bills aud resolutions were seyv- 
erally reported from connnittees, delivered fo the Clerk, and 
referred to the severni enlendurs therein named, us follows: 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Connuittee on Interstnte and Por- 
Glu Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 2856) to 
amend the act to reculate commerce, ns amended, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a: report (No. 86), which sald bill aud report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FLOOD, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
wis referred the jolut resolution (H. J. Res. 109) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to Issue temporary permits for diversions 
ef water from the Niagara River, reported the same with 
amendment, secoinpanied by a report (No, 87), which said joint 
resolution and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing the 
President to take possession, on belinlf of the United States, 
for use as sites for permanent nvintion stations for the Army 
and Navy and tor ayiation school purposes, of the whole of 
North Island in the harbor of San Diego, Cal, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 88), which sald bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state-of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and wemorials 
were introduced and severally referred ns follows: 

By Mr. VARE: A Dill (II. R. 5236) providing for the con- 
struction of a recreation building at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (I. R. 5237) to reimburse the Com- 
monwenlth of Massachusetts for expenses Incurred in protect- 
ing bridges on main railroad lines and under direction of the 
commanding general, Eastern Department, United States Army, 
and the commandant, nayy yard, Charlestown, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Military Affnirs. 

By Mr. TINRIIXMI: A bill (H. R. 5238) to reimburse the Com- 
Inomwenlth of Massachusetts for expenses incurred in pro- 
tecting bridges on main raflrond lines and under direction of 
the commanding general, Eastern Department, United States 
Army, and the commandant, navy yard, Charlestown, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A DILL (H, R. 5239) to estublish n life 
insnrance bureau for the purpose of insuring the lives of per- 
sons engaged in extra-hazardous eecuputions in the employ of 
the United States of America; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 5240) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by declaring print paper, me- 
chanical and chemical pulp, a publie utility, nud regulating aud 
controlling the mauutacture, importation, sale, aud distribution 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 5241) to provide for the 
national security ond defense by encournging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of iron, 
steel, copper, jumper, cotton, wool, hemp, leather, and potro- 
Tenn; to the Committee on Tnrerstate nnd Forelgn Commerce, 
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By Mr. PARK: Resolution (H. Res. 109) authorizing clerks 
to certain committees of the House of Representatives; to the 
Comittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SIMS: Joint resolution (H; J. Res, 111) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by regulating the 
production, sale, distribution, aud transportation of conl aud 
coke, and for the coordination of the railroads of the United 
States for the eilicient transportation and distribution thereof; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced aud severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (II. R. 5242) granting an increase of 
pension to Duffy Duquette; to the Committee on Invalid Peh- 
sions. 

By Mr, DOO LITTLE: A bill (H. R, 5243) granting n pension 
to Frank Sommers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5244) granting an incrense 
of pension to Lucinda Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill CHL R. 5245) granting an ticrense 
of pension to Henry Forster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bin (UH. R. 5246) granting a pension to 
Harriet Gray; to the Comuntttee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk's desk nuil referred as follows: 

By Mr, ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the Newark Trade and 
Labor Assembly ; Licking Lodge, No. 80, of International Assy- 
lation of Macliluists; and Branch 24 of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association, all af Newark, Ohio, in favor of the Lever food- 
control bill; to the Committee on Agrleulture. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of New Jersey Osteopathie 
Society tn special meeting assembled, May 31, 1917, tendering 
services to the Government as a hospital corps to an osteopathic 
base hospital; to the Committee ou Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New Jersey Osteopnthic Society in special 
meeting, May 5. 1917, tendering professional services to the 
Goverment and pledging enlistment of as large a number of 
thelr logully registered plysicinus and surgeons as may be re- 
quired to form an efliclent hospital corps; to the Committee on 
Militury Amuirs, 

By Mr. GOOD; Petition of citizens of Urbāna, Iowa, favoring 
the enactment of a law prohibiting the sule of intoxicating liquor; 
to the Committee on the dudichiuy, 

Also, petition of citizens of Belle Plaine, Iowa, favoring the 
Passage of the Lever food-control bill; to the Conmittee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. HERSEY: Meniorials of Piscataquis County (Me.) 
Association of Congregutional Churches, asking passage of food- 
control bill; to the Committoe on Agrieniture. 

By Mr, LINTHICUM: Petitionof ©. R. Heard, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. favoring passage of House bill No. 118; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Marylind Bankers’ Association, Baltimore, 
Md., relative to stamp on checks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Menus, 

Also, petition of Highland Grange, of Pylesyifle, Mad, urging 
DiN to prevent use of any foodstuffs for the manufacture of 
liquors; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Samuel G. B. Cook, Baltimore, Md., favoring 
certain amendments relative to Income tax; to the Conmutttee 
on Wnys aud Means, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolutions of the Kustern Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, in favor of a system of national higli- 
ways; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. MAGHE: Petition of Alvin K. Ashley and other citi- 
zens of the city of Syracuse, N, Y., favoring national proliibition s 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of James H. Kenan and many other citizens 
of the city of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Musiclans’ Union, Local No, g, 
American Federation of Musicians, of San Francisco, Cal., pro- 
testing against any proposed amendment to fhe Chinese exch- 
sion get to permit of the buportation of Chinese into the United 
States; to the Cominittee on Tmunigration. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petitions of the Chartered Society 
of Amalgamated Lace Opertiters of America, Branch No. 5; 
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the Rhode Island State Federation of Labor; Musicians’ Pro- 
tective: Union, Local 198, American Federation of Musicians; 
and United Textile Workers of America, fuvorlug passage of the 
food bills; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

ty Mr. REED: Petition of Mrs. J. A. Meredith, president, 
nud Mrs. T. I. Brett, chairman, of the legislative committee of 
the Woman's Club of Fairniont, W. Va., urging the conservation 
of foodstuffs ani! the enactment of a national prohibition law 
as n protection to American soldiers; to the Committee on the 
Judictary, 

By Mr. ROSI: Petition of board of dlreetors of Young 
Women's Christian Association, of Johustown, Pa., favoring 
untional prohibition as.n war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judlelary. 

Also, petition of Men's Bible Class, Walnut Grove Church of 
the Brethren, of Johnstown, Pa., praying for the prohibition of 
foodstuffs in the manufacture of liquor; to the Couimittee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Sunday School of Preshyterinn 
Church, Hammond, N. Y., for full nutlonul prohibition of the 
manufncture, sale, and transportation of intoxlentlüg beveruges 
for the period of the war, and that all liquors now In bonded 
warehouses shall be purchased by the Government nud used for 
war purposes; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

Also, petition, of citizens of Sturk, N. Y., opposing the waste 
of fomistulffs during the period of the war by converting any 
cerenl or other agricultural product into intoxicating drinks, 
ond petitioning Congress to pass, us n war measure, the neces- 
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sary legislation to prevent such manufacture and sale of intox!- 
eating beyerages during the continuance of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Society, Presbyterian 
Church, Hammond, N. X., for full national prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating beverages 
for the period of the war, nud urging that all liquors now in 
bonded warehouses shall be purchased by the Government 
and used for war purposes; to the Cuniunittee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Pomona Grange, Clinton County, N. V., favor- 
ing national prohibition to conserve food, innulood, aud omer 
(luring the period of the war, and opposing Jiquor tux; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry. cHizens of Mooers, N. V., for full na- 
tiol prohibition of the manufncture, sale, aml transportation 
of intoxicating beverages for the period of the war, In couserva- 
tion of the man power, military and industrial efficiency, and 
the food supply of the Nutlon, and urging that all liquors now 
In bonded warehouses and élsewhere shall be commandeered by 
the Government and redistilled, for undrinkable nlechol, to be 
purchased by the Government for war purposes, and opposing 
nu increase in the tax on Intoxicating lauors ns a menns of 
rulslug a revenue to prosecute the wary; to the Committe on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARIG: Memorial of Philadelplita Chamber of Com- 
merce, relutive to abrogation of all patents held by thu enemy: 
to the Committee on Patents. 


